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ARTS AND 


El, a ſemi-vowel, or liquid; making the eleventh 

letter of the alphabet. See LETTER, and AL- 

PHABET, 

The ] has a ſweet ſound, and is pronounced by 

9 applying the tongue to the palate. 
Paſſerat obſerves, that / was frequently uſed among the an- 
cients for ù; as in cillibæ for cbillz : for d; as, alipe for ad:- 
pe: for c; as, mutila for mutica ; for n ; as, aruilla for ar- 
vina, belle for bene, colligo for conlgo: for r ; as fratellus of 

Frater, balatrones for baratrones: for /; as ancile. of ww al 
cæſgqum, eguilia for A for ty as equijelis for equiſetis, The- 
lis for Thetis, See B, 7 Se. ; 
The double is a modern contrivance, and was never uſed 
among ancient Roman authors: they wrote alum not allium, 
macelum not macellum, ere not pollucere, 
The double / of the Greeks was ſometimes changed by the 
Romans into i, as in 4Maoasi, ſako; a-, akus ; NN, 
folium : r has alſo been turned into two J; as hira, . hilla ; ſa- 
rare, ſatullare, &c. and 1 into x or xill; as, ala, axilla, mala, 
maxilla ; velum, vexillum d was alſo uſed for I; = for two 
II, and r for one J. See R, &c. | 
L is alſo frequently uſed inſtead of d, as in Ul/es, from the 
Greek oeSvoows, in the olic dialect yſvoons. Thus allo for 
dautia, we ſay lautia ; for dacrumæ, lacryme, &c. See P. 
There are ſeveral people, for inſtance, the Chineſe in Aſia, 
the Ilinois in America, &c. who cannot pronounce the r, but 
always change it into l. Thus when any of them have been 
baptized by the name of Petrus, Franciſcus, &c. they always 
pronouce it, Petlus, Hanciſcus, &c. R. 7 | 
The Spaniards and Welſh uſually double the / at the begin- 


ning of a word, which ſounds nearly the ſame with our pl 


or | | 
The figure of our I we borrowed from the Latins, they "3m, 
the Greeks, and they again from the Hebrews, whoſe lamed 

is much like our I, exceptiug that the angle is ſomewhat more 

acute. | | 

L was alſo a numeral letter among the ancients, and is ſtill ſo 

in 5 Roman ciphering, ſignifying fifty; according to the 
verſe, . | ou 

Duingquies L denos numero deſignat habendos. 

When a daſh was added at top L, it ſtood for 5j 4 
L was uſed for fifty, as being half a C, which ſignified a hun- 
dred, and was formerly written thus E, which, according 
to che rt makes two LL, the one upright, the other in- 

The French louis d'ors have a eroſs on them, conſiſting of eight 

L's interwoven, and diſpoſed in form of a croſs: See Louis. 
The epocha's on Greek medals are uſually written with the 

ancient lamda, L; which, according to the tradition of the 

antiquaries, ſtands for Auregai &, a poetical word, unknown 

in common ſpeech, ſignifying anno, and which, it is probable, 
was more uſed in Egypt than Greece. „ bie ente 

LABARUM, the banner, or ſtandard born before the Roman 
emperors in the wars. See-En$iGn, and STANDARD. 


The labarum conſiſted of à long lance, with a ſtaff atop, 
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LAB 


crofling it at right angles; from which hung a rich ſtreamer; 
of a purple colour, adorned with precious ſtones. 

Till the time of Conſtantine it had an eagle painted on it, 
but that emperor, in lieu thereof, added a croſs with a cipher 
expreſſing the name of Jeſus. 

Conſtantine choſe fifty of the braveſt men in his guards to 
bear it on their ſhoulders, each in his turn.—Euſebius tells 
us, that in the battle againſt Maxentius, the perſon who 


bore it being fatigued, gave it to another, and that he had no 
Wonct parted: with it, uc lis was Killed; all the ſtrokes he 


received while the labarum was in his charge, not being able 
to wound him.— The author adds, he had this miracle from 
the emperor's mouth. | 

This ſtandard the Romans took from the Germans, Dacæ, 
Sarmatæ, Pannonians, &. whom they had overcome. 

The name labarum was not known before the time of Con- 


ſtantine ; but the ſtandard itſelf, in the form we have deſcribed 


it, abating the ſymbols of Chriſtianity, was uſed by all the 
preceding emperors, See EAGLE, 


* Some derive the word from /abor, as if this finiſhed their la- 


bours ; ſome from ga2Þ4e, reverence, piety ; others from 


Aaukberuy, to take; and others from Aupuea, ſpoils. 
The labarum has afforded ample matter for criticiſin, and has 
been diſcourſed of by Fuller, Alciatus, Cujas, Gyraldus, Lip- 
ſius, Meurſius, Voſſius, Hoffman, Valois, Du Cange, &c. 
LABEL, a long, thin braſs ruler, with a ſmall ſight. at one 
end, and a centre hole at the other ; commonly uſed with a 


tangent line on the edge of a circumferentor, to take altitudes. 
&c. See CIKCUMFERENTOR. | 


. 


LABEL, in law, isa narrow flip of paper, or parchment, affix- 
ed to a deed or writing, in order to hold the appending ſeal.— 
Any paper annexed by way of addition, or explication, to 
any will or teſtament, is alſo called a label, or codicil. See 
Copicit. _ | | | 

LABEL, in heraldry,.a-kind of addition to the arms of a young- 

er brother, eſpecially a ſecond to diſtinguiſh him from the firſt 
or eldeſt, See DIFFERENCE, - | 

The label is eſteemed the moſt honourable of all differences; 
and is formed by a fillet uſually placed in the middle, and a- 
long the chief of the coat, without touching its extremities. 
Its breadth ought to be a ninth part of the chief. | 
It is adorned: with pendants ſomewhat like the drops under the 
trigliphs in the Doric freeze. When there are above three 
pendants, the number muſt be ſpecified in hlazoning.— There 
are ſometimes fix. * 

LABIA, * anatomy. See the article Lore. 

Depreſſor LABIORUM. V *R EPRESSOR,. 

* 4 F See the article ELEVATOR. 


LABIAL, a term in the French law, uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


with oral. See ORAL. 


LABIAL Letters, among grammarians, are thoſe whoſe pronun- 
Ciation is chiefly effected by the motion of the lips. See 
Laras. ; $1) | ; 
By which they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from palatal, dental, 
guttural, &e,; letters. See Pa LA TAT, GUTTURAL, Cc. 
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of the inſects that produced the lacca.——Theſe little bodies 


L AC 


LABIAL Offers, are ſuch as are only made by word of mouth, 
or even by writing, where there is no valuable conſideration : 
In courts of equity theſe are not regarded, 

LABIATE Flrwers, from the word /abium, a lip, is a term ap- 
plied by herbaliſts to ſuch flowers as have one or two lips, 
ſome of which repreſent a kind of helmet or monk's hood. 
See FLOWER. ; 

LABORATORY, or ELaBorAToRy, the chymiſts work- 
houſe; or the place where they perform their operations; 
where their furnaces are built, their veſſels kept, &c. ö 
In general, the term laboratory is applied to any place, where 

ſtry, pyrotechnia, &c. are performed. f 

ABORATORY of an hoſpital, is a place where the chymical, 
Sc. remedies are made up. 

LABORATORY, in a camp, is the tent where the fireworkers 
and bombardeers prepare their works, drive their fuſees, fix 
their ſhells, and carcaſſes, make quick match, &c. | 

LABYRINTH, Aa&vgiv9es, among the ancients, was a large 
intricate edifice cut out into various iſles, and meanders, run- 
ning into each other, ſo as to render it difficult to get out of 
it. 

There is mention made of four celebrated labyrinths among the 
ancients, ranked by Pliny in the number of the wonders of the 
world; viz. the Cretan, Egyptian, Lemnian, and Italian. 
That of Crete is the moſt famed ; it was built by Dzdalus ; 
and it was hence that Theſeus made his eſcape by means of 
Ariadne's clue. 


That of Egypt, according to Pliny, was the oldeſt of all, and | LACERNA, a thick coarſe ſort of military. garment worn by 


was ſubliſting in his time, after having ſtood 3600 years. He 
ſays it was built by king Peteſucus, or Tithoes, but Herodotus 
makes it the work of ſeveral kings: It ſtood on the banks of 
the lake Myris, and conſiſted of twelve palaces, and 1500 a- 
partments: Mela ſays, ter mille domos. | 

That of Lemnos was ſupported by columns of wonderful | 
beauty, there were ſome remains of it at the time when Pliny 
wrote.—T hat of Italy, was built by Porſenna king of Hetru- 

ria, for his tomb. 

LABYRINTH, inanatomy, denotes the ſecond cavity of the in- 
ternal ear, which is formed or excavated out of the os petro- 
ſum, and is thus called, as having ſeveral windings in it. 
See EAR. | 
This cavity is divided into three parts; the firſt called the ve- 

fiibulum of the labyrinth, becauſe it leads into the other two. 
The ſecond comprehends three canals bent ſemicircularly, 


and thence called /emicircular canals | 
the veſtibulum, towards the back of the head. The third cal- 


led the cochlea, is ſituate on the other fide. See CocuLEa, 

VEsSTIBULUM, &c. 

Dr. Vieuſſens obferves, that the bone out of which the /aby- 
rinib is dug, is white, hard, and very compact; that the ethe- 

real matter of ſounds laden with impreſſions ſtriking againſt 

its ſide, may loſe little or nothing of its motion, but commu- 
nicate it entire to the neryes of the ear. See HEARING, 

SouNnD, e. | | | | 

LAC Lunæ. See the article MIN ERAL AGARIC. 

LACCA, or LAKE, a fort of gum, or rather wax, hard, red, 
brittle, clear and tranſparent, brought from Malabar, Bengal, 
and Pegu, and uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, &c. | 
Authors differ as to the production of this curious drug. F. 
Tachard, who was on the ſpot, tells us, that a kind of little 
ants fixing themſelves on the branches of ſeveral trees, leave 


L A C 


as fine as cochineel. It is moſt probable, theſe cells are de. 


ſtined to lodge the young brood, as thoſe of the bees, and that 
| theſe little carcaſſes are the embryo's of inſects, or perhaps 


their skins. 


There are ſeveral forts of lacca; that mentioned in the laſt 


paragraph is the natural ; when it is prepared, as in the former, 
thoſe kinds of dry cells are not ſeen,—M, Geoffroy reckons 
ſix or ſeven different kinds ; beſides which, there are ſeveral 
paſtes uſed by the painters, that go by this name, or that of 
lague. This gum boiled in water with acids, makes a beau- 
tiful red dye. See Rep, Cor ou, and Dying. ' 


phyſical experiments, and operations in pharmacy, chymi- | Artificial LAcca, or Laque, is alſo a name given to a colour- 


ed ſubſtance, drawn from ſeveral flowers; as the yellow from 
the flower of the juniper, the red from the poppy, and the 
blue from the iris or violet. | 

The tinctures of theſe flowers are expreſſed by diſtilling them 
ſeveral times in aqua vitz, or by boiling them over a ſtove- 
fire in a lixivium of pot-aſhes and alum, 


Artificial lacca is alſo made of Brazile wood boiled in a lixi-- 


vium of the branches of the vine, adding a little cochineel, 
terramerita, calcined alum, and arſenic incorporated with 
the bones of the cuttle-fiſh pulverized, made up into little 
cakes, and dried, 

If it be to be very red, they add the juice of citron to it; to 
make it brown, they add oil of tartar. | 
Dove-coloured or columbine /acca, is made with brazile of 
Fernambuc ſteeped in diſtilled vinegar for the ſpace of a 
month, mixed with alum incorporated in cuttle-fiſh bone. 


the ancients. 

The lacerna was a kind of cloke of woollen, only uſed by the 
men ; who wore it over the toga, and when that was not on, 
over the tunica, —lIt was at firſt very ſhort, but growing po- 
pular in the Roman army, was ſoon lengthened. 

The lacerna was ſcarce known in Rome till the time of the 
Civil wars and the triumvirate ; then indeed it came into 


faſhion; for the ſoldiers being then frequently in the city, or at 


the city-gates, the ſight became familiar to the citizens, and 
they fell into the uſe of it; inſomuch that it became the com- 
mon dreſs of the knights and ſenators, till the time of Valen- 


tinian and Theodoſius, when the ſenators were prohibited the 


wearing of it in the city. 


The lacerna appears to have been much the fame with the 


chlamys and birrus. See CHLamys, &c. 
Martial mentions lacernæ of ten thouſand ſeſterces price. 


placed on one fide of | LACHRYMAL, or LAcRTMAL Gland, in anatomy, a ſmall 


oblong gland ſituate above the eye, near the little canthus, 


| whence proceed two or thict ſmall dufts, which opening on 


the inward ſurface of the eye-lid, filtrate a ſeroſity ſerving to 
3 the ball of the eye, and facilitate its motion. See 
YE. | 


Near the larger angle is alfo a little eminence, in form of a 


caruncle, which ſome have taken for another glandula la- 
chrymalis, but by miſtake ; this being no more than the du- 
plicature of the inner membrane of the-eye-lids. See CARun- 


83 "S8 
On the ſame fide, near the leſſer angle, are two little perfo- 


rations, called punia lachrymalia. See LAchRYMALTIA 
Punta, _ | 
On the fame fide is alſo a ſmall bone, one of thoſe of the upper 


jaw, ſometimes called os lachrymale, but more uſually os un- 
guis, See UN ls. 


behind them a reddiſh moiſture, which lying expoſed to the Hſula LacRHRYMATISs, is a fiſtula in the larger angle of the 


air and ſun, hardens in five or fix days time, and becomes 
lacca. Some imagine this is not the production of the ants, | 
but a juice which they draw out of the tree, by making little 
inciſions in it; and in effect, the trees where the lacca is 
found, do yield a gum ; but then it is of a very different na- 


eye. See FISTULA. N 

It uſually happens after an abſceſs formed in the ſacculus la- 
chrymalis, by means of the ſeroſity lodged there; which being 
retained too long, becomes acrimonious, and occaſions an ul 
cer, which frequently degenerates into a fiſtula. . 


ture from the lacca. Sacculus LACHRYMALIS, See SACCULUS, and LaeHRTMA“ 


The ants act here in quality of bees, and the lacca is their 


ia. 


» 


honey. They work at it eight months in the year, and the | LacyHRyYMALIA, or La CRYMALIA Pun#a, in anatomy, two 


Teſt of the time lie by, becauſe of the rains. 
Lemery having examined the gum lacca chymically, judges 
it to be a mean mixture between a gum and a reſin, more 
_ abundant in ſalt than oil. See Gum, S. | 
To prepare the /acca for uſe, they . firſt ſeparate it from the 
branches to which it adheres, pound it in a mortar, and 
throw it into boiling water ; and when the water is well dyed, 
they pour on freſh, till ſuch time as it will tinge no more. Part | 
of the water thus tinged is evaporated in the ſun ; after which 
the thickened tincture is ſtrained through a linnen cloth. 
M. Geoffroy, examining the gum lacca, found it to be a 
kind of comb, ſuch as the bees, and ſome other inſects, are 
accuſtomed to make. Upon breaking it into pieces, it appears 
divided into a great number of alveoli, or little cells of an 


uniform figure, and which plainly ſhew that it never ouzed | LACHRYMATO or LACRYMATORIES, were ancient- 


from trees. "Theſe cells are not mere excrements, as ſome | - 
iwagine, but are intended for ſomething to be depoſited in 
them. And accordingly are found to contain little bodies, 
which the firſt obſervers took for the wings or other parts | 


are of a "pay red colour; and when broke, make a po 


I £ em 


little apertures in the great angle of each eye, into which 
an aqueo-faline pellucid humour, ſecreted from the blood by 
the glandula lachrymalis, is conveyed, and thence carried off 


by the lachrymal canals into a little bag called ſacculus lachry- 


malis, in the canal of the noſe; whence, by a pipe always 
open, it is carried into the cavity of the noſe immediately un- 
der the lower os ſpongioſum. See Ducrus, and Saccu- 
Lus. | ih | 51 whe \ 
c, appears the reaſon why people, in crying, run at the 
noſe, 17-46 $03. ran ip or 
This humour, ſeparated by the glandula lachrymalis, ſerves to 
moiſten and lubricate the ball of the eye, and prevent an 
hurtful attrition: when it is ſecreted in 1 
as to overflow the eye-lids, it is called tears. See TEARS. 


ly ſmall glaſs or earthen veſſels, wherein the tears of the weep- 
ing friends that ſurvived were repoſited, and buried with the 


aſhes and urns of the dead. See AsHis,' FUNERAL, . 


Some of theſe are ſtill ſeen in the cabinets of the curious. iD 


der HHC Lune . Win 
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CONIC SH. 1. SSTYLE, 
1 80 4e. See the article ScY TATA. 
LACONISM, Aaxuryues, a ſhort, pithy, ſententious ſpeech, 
in the manner of the Lacedæmonians, who were remarkable 
for the cloſeneſs and conciſeneſs of their way of delivering 
themſelves. | 
LACRYMAL. See the article LACHRYMAL, 
LACTATION, the act of giving ſuck. 
The word is alſo applied to the time during which the mother 
doth that office to her young. See ABLACTATION., 
LACTEALS, or LacTEAL Feins, a kind of long lender 
tubes, for the conveyance of the chyle from the inteſtines to 
the common reſervatory. Sec CHYLE. 
They appear to have been known to Hippocrates, Eraſiſtra- 
tus, and Galen; but were firſt duly deſcribed and publiſhed by 
Aſellius, an Italian phyſician in 1622, and called lacteal, 
from the liquor they contain, which reſembles milk. Vid. 
Deugl. Bibl. Anat. p. 236. Ed. 17 34. Their coats are fo thin 
as to be inviſible, except when diſtended with chyle, or lympha. 
— They ariſe from all the parts of the ſmall guts, and as they 
run from the ſides of the guts to the glands in the meſentery, 
unite and form larger branches, called venæ lacteæ primi generis. 
— T he mouths of theſe lafeals, which are open into the ca- 
vity of the guts, from whence they receive the chyle, are fo 
mall, as not to be ſeen by the beſt microſcope. It was ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould be ſmaller than the fineſt arteries in the 
body, that nothing might enter to {top the circulation of the 
blood. 
The fame extremity of the lacteall has likewiſe communi- 
cation with the capillary arteries of the guts, by which they 
receive a lympha that dilutes, and propels the chyle forwards, 
and waſhes the /aeals and glands, that they might not fur, 
and be obſtructed by the chyle's ſtaying in them upon fa- 
ſting. 
The other extremity of the lacteali diſcharges the chyle into 
the veſicular cells of the glands diſperſed up and down the me- 
ſentery : And from thoſe ariſe other lagteals of a larger ſize, 
which carry the chyle immediately into the receptaculum 
chyli, and thefe are called lafee ſecundi generis. 


The lacteal veins have valves at proper diſtances, which hin- 


der the chyle from returning back into the inteſtines. See 
VALVE. 
It is ſtill doubted, whether or no the inteſtina craſſa have any 
lacteals or not? The impoſſibility of human diſſection proper 
for ſuch an enquiry, gives no room either to affirm or deny. 
But the contents of the thick inteſtines ſeem not likely to 
afford much chyle, and therefore if there be any /ac7eats, it is 
probable they are very few. 
brutes, if diſſected at a reaſonable time after feeding, as two 
or three hours, the lacteali appear very tumid and white; and 
if wounded, the chyle flows plentifully from them. But if 
inſpected when the ſtomach of the animal has lain ſome time 
empty, they appear like lymphatics, viſible indeed, but filled 
with a tranſparent liquor. 
That the lacteals have a communication with the cavities of 
the inteſtines, is demonſtrated by their contents, the chyle; 
but how their pores are diſpoſed to receive it, has not yet 4 
diſcovered; nor is there any way known whereby to fill the 
lacteals from the cavities of the guts after death. 
ble then, their entrance into the gut is oblique, ſince neither 
wind nor liquors can paſs from thence. As it is found theſe 
pores can = receive any thing in their living ſtate, we may 
be allowed to imagine, that it is the periſtaltic motion of the 
guts which diſpoſes them in that ſtate to receive the chyle. 
And this may be done by means of the circular and longitu- 
dinal fibres of the inteſtines ſtill applying the internal coats of 


the guts to their contents, by which means its pores abſorb the | 


chyle from the excrementitious part. 
LACTARY Column. See the article COLUMN. 1 
LACTEA Via, the milky way. See the article GAL Axv. 
LACTIFERI Tubuli. See the article TuBulI. TT 
LACUNZ, among anatomiſts, certain excretory canals in the 
1 parts of women. See Tab. Anat, (Splanch) fg. 11. 
f. 14. 8 


Between the fleſhy fibres of the ureters, and the membrane of 


the vagina, is found a whitiſh glandulous body, about a finger 
thick, running round the of the bladder, having a great 


number of excretory ducts, which de Graef calls lacunæ, and 
which terminate in the lower part of the orifice of the womb; | 
conveying thither a ſlimy matter, that mixes with the ſeed of | 
the male. See GENERATION, CONCEPTION, SEED, c. 


LACUNAR, in architecture, an arched roof, or cieling; 
more eſpecially the planking, or flooring over portico's, or 
piazza s. See ARCH, VAULT, Roor, CEILING, S. 
LADANDM, or LABDAun, in pharmacy, a gummous, 
or a reſinous matter, ouzing out of the leaves of a ſhrub 


called ciſtus ladanifera, which is very common in the 


; 828 the Levant, and whereof there are various 
8. ; 


Dioſcorides ſays, they gather the ladanum 
which brouzing on the leaves of this ſhrub, return to the 


t is proba- | 


by means of goats, | 


\. 


ſtable with their beards loaded with a fat ſubſtance, which] 


the peafants take off, with a kind of combs made for that 
purpoſe, This matter they thus collect into lumps, and, as 
it is mixed with the goats hair, and other impurities, call it 
ladanum in the beard, or natural ladanum.—Others are ſaid to 
draw cords over the leaves, and other parts of the ſhrub ; and 
ſcraping off what had ſtuck to the cords, make up the /ada- 
num into little balls, 

Tournefort aſſures us, that the common way of gathering the 
ladanum is, by bruſhing off the leaves with a fort of whip, 
compoſed of many laſhes, or ſtraps : after it is ſcraped off the 
ſtraps, they make it into cakes of different ſizes, | 
Ladanum is uſed in phyſic, to ſoften, digeſt, deterge, attenuate, 
and reſolve, That which is brittle, of an aſh colour, ſweet 
ſcented, &c. is the beſt. 

Pietro della Valle tells us, he was informed by the Indians, 
that ladanum is formed like dew, and falls from heaven like 
manna; that it is gathered on the leaves of a plant a palm and 
a half high; that, after gathering, they boil it, by which means 
it becomes ſoft, like wax. See DEW, and MANN A. 

Liquid LADANUM, mote properly called clear, or purified lada- 
num, is a preparation of the natural ladanum, by melting and 
purifying it from the hairs, &c, 

This is ſometimes ſold for a ſort of black amber, 

LADING. See the article BILL of Lading. 


LADY of the Thiſile. 5 "I THISTLE. 
Preſentation of our LA Dv. PRESENTATION. 


LAGAN *, or LaGoxn, in our ancient ſea laws, ſhipwrecked 
goods, left by the ſea, lying on the ſand, either aſhore, or 
out at ſea. WRECK. 


* The word ſeems formed from the Saxon legan, or luð in, 


jacere, to lie.— Though others deduce it from the Latin /i- 
gare, to bind; and ſuppoſe it to denote goods tied together 
with a buoy, or the like, to hinder their ſinking to the bot- 
tom, that they may be found again. 


Lagan, is uſually joined with jetſon, and flotſon. See IETSOx, 
and FLOTSON. 

LAGOPHTHALMIA *, Aaſogfzaum, a diſeaſe of the eye- 
lids, when the upper lid is ſo contracted, that the eye cannot 


be quite ſhut, but remains open even in the time of ſleep. See 


The word comes from the Greek aſws, hare, and ozdaauG®, 
eye: this being the property of the eyes of hares. 
LAICA Ji removenda. See the article VI. 
LAID under Metal. See the article METAL. 
LAIR, or Lav, in gardening, See the article LAvER. 


Lair, Lays, or LAYER, . among ſportſmen, denotes a place 
where deer harbour 5 day. See HARBOUR, 


Lair, or LAYR of a Deer, is the impreſſion which the beaſt 
has made on the graſs, and ground, where he has lain down, 
or repoſed, See HUNTING, 

LaiR, among husbandmen, alſo denotes a place, where cattle 
uſually reſt, under ſome ſhelter ; the ground being enriched by 
their dung. ; | 

LAKE, a collection of ſtanding water, incloſed in the cavity 
of ſome inland place, of a conſiderable extent, and depth. 

According to ſome authors, | thoſe only are properly called 
lakes, which receive and emit rivers. See Rive. | 
Lakes, however, may be divided into four kinds; 19. Such as 
neither emit nor receive rivers. 29. Such as emit rivers, with- 
out receiving any. 3?. Such as receive, without emitting any. 
4. Such as both receive, and emit rivers. _ | 
Of the firſt kind, ſome are perennial, others temporary : the 
temporary owe their origin, moſt of them, to rain, and to 
the cavity, or depreſſion of the place where they are lodged. 
See Rain. | | | 
In the Indies they make artificial lales, which they wall a- 
bout, to catch the rain in wet ſeaſons, and preſerve it for 
their uſe in the dry ones. There are ſeveral of this kind 
of lakes, formed by the inundations of the ſea and rivers, 
particularly the Nile, and Niger; which, when they retire 
within thee banks, leave floods of water, which the inhabi- 
tants take care to incloſe, to ſerve as a magazine for the en- 
ſuing months. | £ | | | 
The generation of perennial lates may be alſo referred to rain, 
where the cavity is ſo deep as to receive a quantity in winter, 
more than the heat of the ſun will exhale in ſummer ; though 
it is probable many of theſe lakes have their ſprings at bottom, 
by which they are continually ſupplied. —To this claſs may 
be referred the turloughs, i. e. terreus lacus, or land-lakes, in 

Ireland, which are lakes one part of the year, and the reſt 

ſmooth fields: At the bottom of theſe turloughs are found 

holes, through which the water ſprings in winter, and ſinks 
towards ſummer. | 

The ſecond ſpecies of lales, which emit, without receiving 
rivers, is very numerous; they owe their origin to ſprings, 
the cavities where the ſpring is found not being able to con- 
tain all the waters it yields. See SPRING. _ 

The third kind, viz. thoſe which receive rivers without 
emitting any, apparently owe their origin t thoſe rivers 
which in their progreſs from their ſource falling into ſome 
ample cavity, are collected together, and form a late of 
ſuch dimenſions, as may loſe as much by exhalation as it con- 


LAM 


tinually receives from its ſprings; or to a river's flowing on 
a ſoft ſpongy ſoil, which imbibes the water, and tranſmits it 


to the neighbouring grounds, —The number of theſe is but 
ſmall, 
Of the fourth ſpecies, which both receive and emit rivers, 
we reckon three kinds; as the quantity of water they emit 
is greater, equal, or leſs than that they receive, If the quan- 
tity they emit be greater, it is plain they muſt have a ſpring 
at the bottom; if leſs, there muſt be fome ſubterraneous 
ducts, or canals, or elſe the earth muſt be ſpongy ; if it be 
equal, we gather, that they have neither any hidden ſprings, 
nor canals.— Of theſe lakes we have a great number, and 
thoſe very conſiderable ones. 
The generality of lakes conſiſt of freſh waters, as moſt of 
thoſe which are ſupplied either from ſome ſpring, far from 
the ſea, or a river, or from the rain: ſome few of ſalt water, 
as thoſe produced by the inundation of the ſea, or by its im- 
miſſion through ſome duct of the earth, or that have ſalt 
ſprings at bottom. See UN DER- CURRENT. 
Dr. Halley is of opinion, that all great perennial lakes are 
faline, either in a greater or leſs degree; and that this ſaltneſs 
increaſes with' time; and on this foundation, propoſes a me- 
thod for determining the age of the world. See AGE, and 
SALTNESS, CE? 
The large lakes, wherewith the northern regions abound, 
ſerve for very good purpoſes, 'inaſmuch as the warm vapours 
ariſing from them, ſerve for a defenſative againſt the pinching 
cold of thoſe climates.— To this it is owing, that Ireland, 
Scotland, c. are leſs affected with froſts than much warmer 

countries. See CoLD, FRosT, VArOUR, Cc. 

Lake, among painters, Sc. See the article Lacca. 

LAMA, or Lamas, the title of an order of priefts among 
the weſtern Tartars, on the frontiers of China ; who are 
held in great veneration. 
They have a grand lama, who is their high-prieſt, and who 
is the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, being the next in autho- 
rity to the king, He receives homage, and adoration, not 
only from the people, but from the neighbouring kings; none 
of whom are ever inthroned, without ſending ambaſſadors to 
him to obtain his benediction. 


The lama's are extremely ſuperſtitious, and are remarkably | 


given to magic. 

LAMB. See the article PascA L Lamb. 

LAMBATIVES, or rather LAM BITIVESs, a form of medicine 
to be licked off the end of a liquorice-ſtick. | 
Lambatives amount to the ſame with lin&us's. lohnebe, and 

 eclegma's. See LincTus, ECLEGMA, Oc. : 

LAMBDOIDES, Aapf&hedIns, in anatomy, an epi- 
thet applied to the third proper ſuture of the cranium, in 
regard it reſembles the form of a Greek x, lambda. See Su- 
TURE, | 
For the ſame reaſon it is ſometimes called yp/ilo:des, as bearing 
ſome reſemblance to a Greek T, ih. See YPSILOIDES. 

LAMELLA *, little, thin plates, or laminæ, whereof the 
ſcales, and ſhells of fiſhes, Ec. are compoſed. 


*The word is a derivative of /amina; and fignifies as much as 
little laming. See LAMIxA. | 


LAMLE, Azwa!, among the antients, a kind of demons, 

or evil ſpirits, who, under the form of beautiful women are 
ſaid to have devoured children, See DzmMon. 
Horace makes mention of them in his Art of Poetry. Some 
authors call them laniæ, d laniando,—Philoftratus ſays, they 
are alſo called larve, or lemures, as if they were all the ſame 
thing. —Bochart will have the word to be Phoenician, and 
derives it from =) to devour; alledging, the fable of 
the lamiæ came from Lib See LEMURES. 

LAMINZ, in phyſiology, thin plates, or tables, whereof any 
thing conſiſts ; particularly the human skull, which are two, 
the one laid over the other. See CRanium, and Bone. 

LAMMAS-DAY, the firſt of Auguſt; ſo called, as ſome 
will have it, becauſe lambs then grow out of ſeaſon, as being 
too big. Others derive it from a Saxon word, fignifying 
lbaf-maſs, becauſe on that day our fore-fathers made an offer- 

ing of bread made with new wheat. | 

On this day, the tenants who formerly held lands of the ca- 
thedral church in York, were bound by their tenure to bring 
a lamb alive into the church at high-maſs. 

LAMP, Az ms, a fort of luminary, conſiſting of oil diſpo- 
ſed with a wick in a proper veſſel for burning. | 
The uſe of lighted lamps in churches, and places of devo- 
tion, is very antient.—In the city of Fez is a moſque, 
wherein are nine hundred brazen lamps burning every night. 
In Turkey, all the illuminations are made with lamps.— 
Polydore Virgil aſcribes the firſt invention of lamps to the 
Egyptians; and Herodotus deſcribes a feaſt of lamps held an- 
nually in Egypt. | | 
Kircher ſhews the manner of preparing lamps, which ſhall 

_ diffuſe a light ſo diſpoſed, as to make the faces of thoſe pre- 
ſent appear black, blue, red, or of any other colour. | 
There has been a great diſpute among the learned, about the 
ſepulchral lamps of the antients: ſome maintain, they had the 


ſeveral that had been found burning, at the opening of tombs, 
fifteen or ſixteen hundred years old, But others treat theſe 
relations as fables; and others think that the lamps which 
before were extinguiſhed, took light afreſh upon the admiſſion 
of freſh air. 

Dr. Plott, however, is of opinion, ſuch perpetual lamps are 
things practicable, and has himſelf made ſome propoſals of this 


LAMPROPHORUS, an appellation antientl 


kind. The linum asbeſtinum, he thinks, may do pretty well 
for the wick, and that naphta, or liquid bitumen, conſtantly 
ſpringing into ſome of the coal mines, will anſwer for the oil. 
See AsB ESTOS, and NArHTA. 

If the asbeſtos will not make a perperual wick, he thinks 

there is no matter in the world that will; and argues, that 
the tradition of ſuch lamps muſt be fabulous, or that they 
made them without wic ks. 
Such a lamp he thinks it poſſible to make of the bitumen 
ſpringing into the coal mines at Pitchford in Shropſhire ; which, 
he ſays, like other liquid bitumens, will burn without a wick. 
Thoſe lamps that kindle on the immiſſion of freſh air, the 
ſame author thinks might be imitated by incloſing ſome of 
the liquid phoſphorus in the recipient of an air-pump ; which, 
under thoſe circumſtances, will not ſhine at all ; but on let- 
ting in the air into the recipient, there will poſſibly, fays he, 
appear as good a perpetual /amp,\ as ſome that have been 
found in the ſepulchres of the antients. See Pfosr ho- 
RUS. 

Cardan's Lam, is a contrivance of the author of that name, 

which furniſhes itſelf with its own oil. 

It conſiſts of a litle column of braſs, tin, or the like, well 

cloſed every where, excepting a ſmall aperture at bottom, 
in the middle of a little gullet, or canal, where the wick is 


- 


laced. 
— the oil cannot get out, but in proportion as it ſpends, 
and ſo opens the paſſage of that little apertute. 1 
This kind of lamp was in much uſe ſome years ago; but it 
has ſeveral inconveniences; as that the air gets into it by 
ſtarts and gluts; and that when the air in the ns comes 
to be much rarefied by heat, it drives out too much oil, ſo 
as ſometimes to extinguiſh the lamp. | 
Dr. Hook, and Mr. Boyle, have invented other lamps, that 
have all the conveniences of Cardan's, without the inconve- 
niences. —See ſome improvements in the doctrine of lamps, 
under MIRROR. | 

Lame Black. C Brack. 

Cul de Lame. Cor. 

N ed See the article ENAMELLING. 

Fire of a Lame. FIRE, 

LAMPADARY, LamPaDpaARIUs, an officer in the antient 
church of Conſtantinople ; whoſe buſineſs was to ſee the 
church well lighted, and to bear a taper before the emperor, 
the empreſs, and the patriarch, when they went to church, 
or in proceſſion. See Tarts. 
The taper born by the lampadary before the emperor, was 
incompaſſed with diverſe circles of gold, in manner of 
crowns; thoſe held before the N and patriarch, had 
but one. It ſeems they were of emblematical uſe, and were 
intended to keep thoſe great perſons in mind, that their light 
was to illumine thoſe underneath them. | | 
There were alſo /ampadaries in the emperor's palaces; and 
others in the houſes of the grandees: at firſt, the privilege of 
having a lampadary, or torch-bearer, was only granted to 
the great officers of the crown, and the chief magiſtrates ; but 
afterwards the emperor allowed it to other inferior officers, as 
queſtors, treaſurers, &c, | 
Together with the taper, they bore before the magiſtrates 

the emperor's image, &c. And it is very probable, it was 
on account of this image, that they were firſt permitted to 
have a lampadary. — i 


LAMP AS, a kind of fiery meteor, reſembling a burning lamp, 
hence alſo denominated fax ardens. See METEOR. Fo 
Lameas, or LAMPERs, a kind of ſwelling in the palate of a 
horſe ; ſo called, becauſe it is cured by burning with a lamp, 
or an hot iron. 8 | 1 Fur) 
The lampas is an inflammation, or tumor, in the roof of a 
horſe's mouth, behind the nippers of the upper jaw. — It 
ariſes from abundance of blood reſorting to the firſk furrow 
of the mouth, near the fore teeth, which cauſes that furrow to 
ſwell as high as his gatherers: it hinders the beaſt's feeding, 
and makes him let his meat fall, half chewed, out of his 
mouth again. „ 0 | 
The lampas is a natural infirmity, which every horſe has, 
firſt or laſt, and every ſmith can cure. CA, Oo 
LAMPETIANS, LamytTiani, a ſect of antient here- 
tics, who fell in with ſome of the opinions of the Aerians. 
See AERIAN, e Bake 5 
Their founder, Lampetius, is faid to have been one of the 
chiefs of the Marcionites. They condemned all kind of vows, 
particularly that of obedience, as inconſiſtent with the liberty 
of the ſons of God. . — 4 
given to the 
Neophy tes, during the ſeven days that ſucceeded their baptiſm. 


ſecret of making iamps that were inextinguiſhable, alledging 


In the ceremony of baptiſm," the new Chriſtian was clothed 
| | with 
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with a white robe, which he wore for the week followitig ; 
and was thence called lamprophorus, which ſignifies a perſon 
wearing a ſhining garment ; from X2umregss, ſhining,” and esto, 
I carry. , | 
The Greeks alſo gave this name to the day of the reſurrecti- 
on, in regard their houſes were adorned and illuminated on 
that day with an infinite number of torches, as a ſymbol of 
the light which that myſtery diffuſed in the world. n 
LAN Petra. See the article PETRA. | 
LANCE, LaNnCta, a ſpear; an offenſive weapon bore by 
the antient cavaliers, in form of a half pike. 
The lance conſiſted of three parts, the ſhaft, or handle, the 
wings, and the dart. Pliny attributes the invention of 
lances to the Ætolians. Varro, and Aulus Gellius ſay, the 
word lance is Spaniſh z; whence others conclude the uſe of 
this weapon was borrowed by the people of Italy from the 
Spaniards. — Diodorus Siculus derives it from the Gauliſh, 
and Feſtus from the Greek, ay yn, which ſignifies the ſame, 


LANCETI, a name given by the antient laws of England to a | 


kind of vaſſals, who were obliged to work for the lord one 
day in a week, from Michaelmas to Autumn, either with 
fork, ſpade, or flail, at the option of the lord. 
LANCETTE, a fine, ſmall, chirurgeon's knife; ſtreight- 
pointed, and two edged ; uſed in opening veins, &c. See 
PHLEBOTOMY. 
LAND, in a general ſenſe. See the articles Sort, EarTH, &c. 


Fardel of LAND. ? FAR DEL. 
Oxgang of LAND, | Oxcanc. 
Plow-LAND. Prow-land. 
Yard-LAND. | | Yarp-larnd. 
Nat LAND. YoAk of land. 
Arable LAND. | ARABLE. 
Champion LAN ps. CHAMPION. 
Up-LanD. | UP-land. 
W/0rd-LANDS. Woop-/and;. 
Catch-LAND. CaTcn-land, 
Charter-LAND. CHARTER-land. 
Court-LANDS. CovurRT-lands. 
Fabric-LANDS. FaBRiIc-l/ands, 
Folk-LanD. > See 4 FoLK-land, 
Forelet-LAND. | | ForeLer. 
Glebe-LAanD. 1 GLeBE-land, 
Tenementary-LANDS. g | TENEMENTARY, 
Thane-LANDS. | THANE-lands, 
Fore-LAND. 1 Fore-land. 
Head-LAND. | I Heap-land. 
In-LA xn. 1 TT In-land. 
Lay the LanD. | | | Lay. 
Burning of LAND. Bux NNO. 
Holding LAND in Peerage. | | PEERAGE. 
Land Army, PF, ARMY. 
LanD Roads. | | Rob. 
TELESCOPE. 


LANDAN, in phyſiology. See the article Sa co. | 


LAND-CHEAP, an antient cuſtomary fine, paid either in| 


cattle, or money, upon the alienating or ſelling of land in 
certain manors, or within the 7 of certain boroughs, 
At Malden in Eſſex, a payment is {till made of x34. in every 


mark of the purchaſe-money, for lands and houſes ſold in that | 


town; which is called land cheap. 8 


LAND-FALL, is a ſea term, ſignifying to fall in with the 


land. | 

God LanD-FALL, is when a ſhip makes, or ſees the land as 
ſhe expected according to her reckoning. —The contrary is 
called a bad land. fall. | | 


 LAND-GABLE, an antient term for a tax, or rent iſſuing out 


of land; anſwering to what we now call ground rent. 
LAND-LOCKED, a ſhip is faid to ride land- lacted, when 

ſhe is ſurrounded with land, that is, is at anchor in a place 

where there is no point open to the ſea, ſo that ſhe is ſafe 
from the violence of winds, and tides. 


LANDSKIP, or LanDsCHAPE, the view, or proſpect of a 


country, extended as far as the eye will carry, | | 
LAxDskirs, in painting, are pieces repreſenting ſome cham- 
paign, or rural ſubjeR, as hills, vales, rivers, country houſes, 
Where human figures are only introduced as accidents, or cir- 
cumſtances. | mne eaag 3" 
Landskip painting is eſteemed one of the loweſt branches of 
painting, See PAINTING, *' BS. ee 
LANGREL SHOT, is a fort of ſhot ſometimes uſed at 
ſea, made of two bars of iron, with a joint, or ſhackle, in 


the middle; by which means it can be ſhortned, and fo put | 
the better into the gun; and at each end there is a half bullet, | 


either of lead, or iron. 


This ſhot, when diſcharged, flies out at length, and fo does | 
C 


more execution ws the enemies rigging, c. 5 
LANGUAGE, a ſet of words which any people have agreed 
upon, whereby to communicate their thoughts to each other. 
See WorD, n 


The firſt principles of all Tanguayes, F. Buffer Wr f 
. tures, is che primitive language, and that ſpoken by the firſt 


524 | Others 


may be reduced to expreſſions, lignifying; firſt, The _ 
pole of. Secondly, The. thing affirmed of it. Thirdly, The 
Vol. II. N. LXXXVIIL 
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circumſtances of the one and the other. But as each language 
has its particular ways of denoting each of theſe, a language is 
only to be looked on as an aſſemblage of expreſſions, which 
chance or caprice has eſtabliſhed among a certain people; juſt 
as we look on the mode of dreſſing. &c.—It is uſage and 
cuſtom is the rule of a language; and theſe hold their empire 
independant of reaſon, or any other cauſe: nor has reaſon 
any thing to do in language, unleſs to ſtudy or teach it, ſuch 
as It is: Here then commences grammar; a juſt plan of which, 
ſuppoſes a language alteady introduced by uſe; and without 
pretending to alter or amend a tittle, ont 
ons, called rules, to which the manners of ſpeaking uſed in 
that language 2 be reduced; which aſſemblage of reflections, 
is what we call the grammar of that language. — This re- 
mark may obviate an abuſe introduced among grammarians, 
who are ever crying out, Uſage is, in this point, oppoſite to 
grammar; or the language here frees itſelf from the rules of 
grammar, &c, See GRAMMAR. ee ee 
It is chance then to which we owe uſage, and uſage that makes 
the rules and meaſures of a language. Uſage, indeed, is ſome- 
what dubious, and may be divided into god and bad: If it be 
asked, Wherein the difference between theſe lies? it is in 
this; that the one is better eſtabliſhed, or authorized, than 
the other: and if it be asxed, Wherein that difference of au- 
thority conſiſts? it is anſwered, That in dead languages, 
that which makes the good uſage is the writings of the beſt 
authors in that language: and if it be further queſtioned, 
Which are the beſt ? thoſe are allowed ſuch, who wrote when 
that ſtate was in its greateſt glory, Thus the age of Au- 
guſtus, being the moſt diſtinguiſhed by great men, who then 
flouriſbed, we call that good Latin which is conformable 
to the manners of ſpeaking uſed by authors who wrote fifty 
years before, and fifty after the reign of that emperor. —As 
to living languages, the good uſage, or mode, is that which 
obtains among the moſt eminent perſons, whether as to qua- 
lity, and authority, or as to learning, and the reputation of 
writing well. | 
With this view, M. Vaugelas defines uſage of a language, the 
manner of ſpeaking uſed by the ſoundeſt or beſt part of the court, 
conformably to the manner of writing among the beſt part 


of the authors of the time.—But this definition, how ju- 


dicious ſoever, may occaſion infinite doubt ; for which is to 
be deemed the beſt part of the court, and of the writers? 
Each party, doubtleſs, thinks itſelf the beſt.—F. Buffer, 
therefore. very juſtly, inſtead of the beſt part, ſubſtitutes the 
greateſt part, which brings the matter nearer to a certainty ; 
the moſt numerous part being ſomething fixed, and 1 
whereas the moſt ſound part may be inſenſible, or arbitrary. 
There is found a conſtant reſemblance between the genius or 
natural complexion of each people, and the language they 
ſpeak.— Thus the Greeks, a polite, but voluptuous nation, 
had a language perfectly ſuitable, full of delicacy and ſweet- 
neſs.— The Romans, who ſeemed only born to command, 
had a language noble, nervous, and auguſt; and their de- 
ſcendants, the Italians, are ſunk into ſoftneſs, and effemina- 
57 which is as viſibly in their language, as their manners. 


he language of the Spaniards is full of that gravity, and 


haughtineſs of air, which make the diſtinguiſhing character of 
that people.—The French, who have a world of vivacity, 
have a language that runs extremely brisk and lively.— 
And the Engliſh, who are naturally blunt, thoughtful, and 
of few words, have a language exceedingly ſhort, conciſe, and 
ſententious, | A”, n | 

The diverſity of LANGUAGES is generally allowed to have taken 
its riſe from the confuſion of Babel, both by Jews, Chriſti- 


ans, and Mahometans : but the manner in which this diver- 


ſity was effected, is ſtill in diſpute among the learned. The 
queſtion is, Whether God only expunged the remembrance 
of the ſignification of terms in thoſe who built the tower? 
or, Whether he immediately inſpired them with new words ? 
Scaliger holds, that they only forgot the meaning of the words, 
and named one thing inſtead of another ; though all indiffe- 

. rently ſpoke the Hebrew tongue. Nor does Caſaubon al- 
low, that they immediately ſpoke different languages : t! 

' confuſion of tongues, he thinks, might be very well effected, 
without introducing a multiplicity of languages. See Ziegra 
de confuſſone Linguarum Babylonica ad Geneſ. II. 

As to the point. of antiquity, and priority among languages, 
that too has been extremely controverted, —Herodotus tells 
us, that in the diſpute between the Egyptians and Phrygians, 
about the antiquity of their languages, Pſammeticus, king 
of Egypt, ordered two children to be brought up, with ex- 
refs prohibition not to have one word pronounced before them, 
bit to leave nature to ſpeak of herſelf; and the firſt word 
they ſpoke happened to be beccos, which, in the Phrygian lan- 

e, ſignifies bread, The Egyptians, howevet, were not 
convinced with this proof.—The Arabs diſpute the point of 
antiquity with the Hebrews: but the Jews, jealous, even to 


that the Hebrew tongue, ſuch as it is found in the holy ſcrip- 
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Others maintain, that the language ſpoken by Adam is loſt, 
and that the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, are only dialects 
of that original tongue. So far are they from giving the pri- 
ority to the Hebrew, that they maintain Abraham ſpoke 
Chaldee before he paſſed the Euphrates; and that he firſt 
learned the Hebrew in the land of Canaan: fo that this was 


not a ſpecial language conſecrated to the people of God, but| 


was Originally the language of the Canaanites. 

M. le Clerc is of opinion, the Hebrew is far inferior to the 
Greek, both in copiouſneſs, elegancy, and perſpicuity ; it is 
dry and deſtitute of ornaments, inſomuch that wanting ex- 
preſſions to vary the phraſe, the ſame periods are perpetually 
returning. — The Rabbins ſay, it is ſo pure and chaſte, that it 
has no proper names for the parts of generation, nor for thoſe 
by which the excrements are diſcharged. See HEBREW. 
The Arabic is held the moſt copious of all languages ; being 
ſaid to have 300 different words to expreſs a lion, and no leſs 
than 1200 for a ſword, 


 LanGUAGEs are divided into,—original, or mother tongues ; as 


the Hebrew, and Arabic, in the Eaſt, the Teutonic, and Scla- 
vonic in the Weſt. See Scr.avonic, and "TEUTONIC. 
Secondary, or derivative LANGUAGES, which are thoſe formed 
out of a mixture of ſeveral others, as Latin, French, &c. 
Kircher will have the Cophtic a mother tongue, independant 
of all others. See Cor Hric. 

Du Jon maintains the Gothic a primitive language, and the 
mother of all the Teutonic tongues; that is, of all thoſe 
ſpoke in the North. See Runic. 

Some add the Baſque, or Biſcayan, and Bas Briton, to the 
number of mother tongues, imagining them to have been 
thoſe of the antient Celtæ, or Gauls. | 
Learned, or dead LANGUAGEs, are thoſe which only ſubſiſt 
in books, and which muſt be learned by the rules of gram- 
mar; as the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee. See the 
articles HEBREw, GREEK, fc. 

Raymond Lully ſolicited the eſtabliſhment of the ſtudy of the 
Jearned languages a long time, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth Centuries. At length, in the year 1312, pope Cle- 
ment, and the council of Vienne, appointed, that in the court 
of Rome, and in the univerſities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, 
and Salamanca, there ſhould be inſtituted profeſſors of each, 
who ſhould have ſalaries from the reſpective courts, —The 
monks, however, vigorouſly oppoſed the ſpreading of theſe 
ſtudies; and with ſo much ſucceſs, that Eraſmus tells us, in 


his time Grace nofſe ſuſpectum, Hebraice prope hereticum. 
Living LANGUAGES, are thoſe {till ſpoke in ſome country, or 


other; and which may be learned by converſation. The. 


moſt popular among theſe are the French, Italian, Spaniſh, 
and Englifh : which ſee under their reſpective names, Ex G- 
LISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, Oc. 

The Spaniards ſeem to place the nobleneſs, and gravity of 
their language, in the number of ſyllables, and the ſwelling 
of words; and ſpeak leſs to be underſtood, than to be ad- 
mired. Their terms are big, and ſonorous, their expreſſions 


haughty, and boiſterous, and pomp and oſtentation run through | 


all they ſay: their language cannot paint a thought to the 
life; it always magnihes it, frequently diſtorts it; and does 
nothing, if it do not exceed nature. | 

The Italian tongue does not ſwell up things to that degree, 


but it adorns, and embeliſhes them more ; yet theſe orna- | 
ments, and embeliſhments, are not real beauties.— The Ita- | 
lian expreſſions, thus rich and brilliant, are like thoſe faces | 
covered with patch and paint, which make a fine ſhow ; but | 


the finery is all deceit, See ITALIAN. a 
The French language (as ſome of their authors expreſs them- 
ſelves) is ſimple, without lowneſs; bold without indecency; 


ſwelling; majeſtic, without pride; delicate, without ſoftneſs; 
and ſtrong, without roughneſs.— Though, as to the points 
of ſtrength, and majeſty, the French muſt give way to the 
Engliſh; which, in theſe, as well as in copiouſneſs, exceeds 
moſt of the living languages; as far as it comes behind ſome 
of them in ſmoothneſs, and delicacy, 

Of all the modern languages, the French is allowed to be 
the moſt clear and fit for philoſophical and critical ſubjects; 


2 and ſevere in its ornaments.—Of all others, the 


it will not bear double meanings, nor can it palliate, or hide 


nonſenſe: bad ſenſe, and good Engliſh, being things incon- 


ſiſtent, With all its ſublimity, it is gay and pleaſant.on oc- 
caſion; but its gaiety is ſtill moderated, and reſtrained by 
good ſenſe ; it hates exceflive ornaments; and, for the greater 
ſimplicity, would almoſt chuſe, as ſome ſay of the French, 
to go naked: it never dreſſes more than decorum and neceſſi- 
ty requires, 7 | | 

The Spaniſh reſembles thoſe. rivers whoſe waters are alwa 


ſwelling, and always muddy, and turbulent; that never keep | 


long within their channel, but are, ever overflowing, and 
their overflowings ever noiſy, and precipitate. — The Italian 
is like thoſe plealing rivulets that purl agreeably among the 
ſtones, and glide in meanders through meadows full of flowers, | 
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Frank LANGUAGE. 
Helleniſtic LANGUAGE. 
elegant and florid, without affectation; harmonious, without | 


LANIGEROUS, any thing that bears wool. See Woot. 
the chaſteſt and moſt reſerved in its dition ; the moſt | 


LAN 


he French reſembles one of thoſe beautiful ſtreams that 


always run briskly ; but, at the ſame time, ſmoothly, and 
e % without much noiſe, or much depth.—The Eng- 
lth, like the Nile, preſerves a majeſty even in its abundance: 
its waters roll rapidly, notwithſtanding their depth; it never 
roars, but when its banks are too narrow; nor overflows, 
without enriching the ſoil. ; 
The Latin is the common mother of the three former; but 
the daughters have very different geniug's, and inclinations. — 
The Spaniſh, a haughty dame, that piques herſelf on her 
quality, and loves excels, and extravagancy in every thing. 
The Italian, a coquette, full of fine airs; always appearing 
dreſs d, and taking all occaſions of ſhewing her finery: to 
be admired being all ſhe aims at. The French, an eaſy 
prude, that has her ſhare of modeſty, and diſcretion ; but, 
on occaſion, can lay them both aſide.— The Engliſh is of a 
more maſculine temperament: it is not only of a different 
family from the others, but appears of a different ſex too: 
its virtues are thoſe of a man: indeed, it is the product of a 
colder climate, and a rougher people ; and its features may 
be ſomewhat coarſer than thoſe of its neighbours, but its fa- 
culties are more extenſive, its conduct more ingenuous, and 
its views more noble. See ENGL1sH, &c. 
Ennius, and Cecrops, are celebrated for their knowledge of 
many languages. Mithridates, king of Pontus, underſtood 
twenty two tongues, which was the number of different 
people over whom he commanded ; and thoſe /anguages he 
knew ſo well, that he was able to harangue each of his 
people in their own tongue. It was a faying of Charles 
the fiſth, That ſo many languages as a man underſtands, 
© ſo many times he is man.“ Sultan Soliman's interpreter 
ſpoke perfectly well ſeventeen different languages. But among 
the moderns, none have been more remarkable in this way, 
than Poſtellus; who, beſides a perfect knowledge of all the 
dead languages, was ſo well acquainted with the living, 
that it is ſaid he could have made the tour of the globe, with- 
out the uſe of an interpreter, 
Bibliander has written of the analogy, and proportion of lan- 
guages and letters, De ratione communi linguarum, in 1518. 
Geſner, of the difference of languages, in 1572, Lazius 
publiſhed an Introduction to the learning of the politer lan- 
guages, in a_ common method, in 1548. egiffier, a ſcheme 
of forty different languages, and different dialects, ſpecimens 
of each whereof he gives in the Lord's-prayer, in 1593. 
De Recoles, in his addition; to the world of Daviti, has pub- 
liſhed the Pater-noſter in all the languages ſpoken among 
Chriſtians; and Mr. Chamberlayne has lately propoſed to do 
the ſame in 100 languages, a ſpecimen of which has been 
already publiſhed. Albericus Gentilis wrote of the mixture 
of languages, in 1603. And father Reinier's difcourſe on 
etymologies, is a work of the ſame kind. In 1613, Duret 
publiſhed a treaſure of the hiſtory of all the languages in the 
univerſe : Guichart has a treatiſe of the etymolegical har- 
mony of languages, publiſhed in 1619, Brerewood has given 
us curious enquiries into the diverſities of languages, and re- 
ligions, publiſhed in 1635. | | 


LANGUAGE, is alſo uſed in the order of Malta, for nation. 


The knights of Malta are divided into eight languages; 
three whereof are for France, wiz. the language of Pro- 
vence, of Auvergne, and of France; two for Spain, thoſe 
of Caſtile, and Arragon; the other three are the languages of 
Italy, England, and Germany. 

Each of theſe languages has its chiefs, who preſides in aſſem- 
blies of the language to which he belongs. See MALTA. 


: FRANK. 
b; See the article HELLENISTIC. 


LANGUED, Lancve,, in heraldry, is applied to ſuch animals 


whoſe tongues appear out of their mouths; being of a colour 
different from that of the body of the animal, 5 


LANGUOR ſignifies a faintneſi, or relaxation of the members, 


ariſing either from a want, or decay of ſpirits, through indige- 
ſtion, or too much exerciſe; or from an additional weight of 
fluids, cauſed by a diminution of the excretion by the com- 
mon diſcharges. See LAsSITUDE. 


% 


Hence, 


LANIG EROS, or LANUGINous Trees, among herbaliſts, are 
ngliſh is ſaid to be the moſt honeſt, open, and undeſigning; 


thoſe trees that bear a woolly, downy ſubſtance; as, the black, 


white, and trembling poplars, oſiers, and willows of all ſorts. 
See LAN UO, and TREE. 8 


LANTERN“, or LanTHoRN, a cover for a 1 7 


made of ſome tranſparent matter; ſerving to tranſmit t 

light, and, at the ſame time, to skreen it from the wind, and 
weather. See LICHT, Oc. | Ws 

The word is derived from the French /anterne, and that from 
the Latin /aterna, of lateo, T'am hidden; es quod lucem habeat 
interius clauſam, in regard the light is hidden within, ſay 
Iſidore, and Lambin. But according to Pezron, /arerna comes 
from the Celtic /atern;z and according to Salmaſius, lantern 
_ from /ato, of fero, in re it bears a lamp, or a 

' 18 t. | | « IH | 
Epictetus's lantern. is faid to have been fold ſor 3000 
drachms. That of Diogenes was held in great veneration 
HT % among 


LAP 


among the antients; and that of Judas is ſtill preſerved-in the | 
treaſury of 8. Denys, as a very curious piece of antiquity. 
Lanterns are made of glaſs, horn, paper, &c. formerly, the 
were made of the horn of a wild bull, called wrus; whic 
when cut into thin laminæ, Pliny tells us, was very tranſpa- 
rent. N 
Dark LANTERN, is a lamern with only one opening, or light, 
which, too, may be cloſed up, when the light is to be entirely 
hid ; and may be preſented to the perſon one would ſee, with- 
out being perceived one's ſelf. 
The antients had their dark lanterns, but they differed from 
ours; they were covered with four skins, one on each fide, 
or light, three whereof were black, and only the fourth tranſ- 
parent. Caſuubon, who gives us the deſcription, took it 
from a manuſcript of Julius Frontinus. 
Theſe were principally uſed in their armies, when they were 
to march privately off from their enemies in the night-time. 
Feaſt of LANTERNS, in China, is a celebrated feaſt held on the 


fifteenth day of the firſt month; ſo called from the infinite | L 


number of lanterns hung out of the houſes, and ftreets ; 
which, it is ſaid, is not leſs than two hundred millions: in- 
ſomuch, that it rather appears a fit of madneſs, than of feaſting. 
On this day are expoſed lanterns of all prices, whereof ſome 
are ſaid to coſt 2000 crowns. Some of their grandees re- 
trench ſomewhat every day, out of their table, out of their 
dreſs, equipage, &c. to appear the more magnificent in lan- 
terns. "They are adorned with gilding, —— painting, 
japanning, Sc. and as to their ſize, it is extravagant; ſome 
are from 25 to 30 foot diameter: they repreſent halls, and 
chambers, and two or three ſuch machines together would 
make handſome houſes ; ſo that in China they are able to eat, 
lodge, receive viſits, have balls, and act plays in a lantern. 
To illumine them, they ſhould have bonfires ; but as that 
would be inconvenient, they content themſelves with light- 
ing up in them an infinite number of torches, or lamps ; 
which, at a diſtance, have a beautiful effect. In theſe they 
exhibit various kinds of ſhews to divert the people. 


Beſides theſe enormous lanterns, there is a multitude of 


other ſmaller : theſe uſually conſiſt of fix faces or lights, 


each about four feet high, and one and a half broad, framed 
in wood finely gilt and adorned ; over theſe they ſtretch a 
fine tranſparent ſilk, curiouſly painted with flowers, trees, 
and ſometimes human figures: the painting is very extraor- 
dinary, and the colours extremely bright; and when the 
torches are lighted, they appear highly beautiful, — 
Zing. 

— —— in architecture, a kind of little dome raiſed over a 
large one, or over the roof of a building, to give light, and 
to ſerve for an acroter to finiſh the building. See CueoLa. 

LANTERN is alſo uſed for a ſquare cage of timber, with glaſs 
in it, placed over the ricge of a corridor, or a gallery between 
two rows of ſhops, to illuminate them ; as that in the Royal- 

Exchange, London. | 

Magic LANTERN, in optics, the name of a machine, which 
in the dark repreſents various images, and ſpectres on a wall, 

or other white ſurface, ſo odd and ſurprizing, that thoſe who 

are not in the ſecret, think them the effects of magic. See 


_ Macic. 

LANUGINOUS. See the article LaniGerous. 

LANUGO, in botany, down ; that ſoft, hairy, anus 
ring, which grows on the leaves, ftalks, or fruit of divers 


plants. See LANIGEROVs. 
Such is that found on the leaves of the roſe campion, and on 
the fruit of the peach-tree, _ | 
LAPIDARY, Laeiparvs, an artificer who cuts precious 
ſtones. See Gem, and Precious Store. | 
The art of cutting precious ſtones is very antient ; but, like 
other arts, its original was very imperfect: the French have 
ſucceeded in it the beſt; and the lapidaries of Paris, who 
have been a corporation ſince the year 1290, have carried it, 
2 cutting of diamonds called brilliants, to its laſt per- 
ion, | | 
There are various machines uſed in the cutting of precious 
ſtones, according to the quality of the matter to be cut : the 
diamond, which is extremely is cut and formed on a 
wheel of ſoft ſteel, turned by a kind of mill, with diamond 
duſt tempered in oil of olives; and this ſerves to poliſh them, 
as well as to cut them. See Diamonp. WITS 
Oriental rubies, ſapphires, and t are cut and ſormed on 
a copper Wheel, with oil of olives, and diamond duſt: they 
are poliſhed on another copper wheel, with tripoly and water. 
 SeeRvusy, c. | 
Emeralds, hyacinths, garnets, agats, and other 
ſtones leſs hard, are cut on a leaden wheel, with ſmalt and 
water, and poliſhed on a tin wheel 
28 &c. 
1 urquois, of the old and new rock, lapis, giraſol, and | 
are cut and poliſhed on a wooden wheel with tripoly. er 
"Tureuons, S. | | 2 
LAPIDARY is alſo uſed for a virtuoſo skilled. in the nature, 
| 7 Sc. of precious ſtones; or a merchant who deals in 


with tripoly. See Ex E- 


—— — — 


In which ſenſe, the preſent great mogul is ſaid to be one of 
the greateſt lapidaries in the world. 
LAyPIDARY Style, denotes the ſtyle proper for inſcriptions. See 
STYLE, and INSCRIPTION. 
This is a kind of medium between proſe and verſe; the je- 
june and the brilliant are here equally to be avoided. Cicero 
has preſcribed the rules of it: Accedat oportet oratis varia, ve- 
bemens, plena ſpiritus. Onmium ſententiarum gravitate, omni- 
um verborum ponderibus eft utendum. 
The lapidary flyle, which was loſt with the antient monu- 
ments, has been retrieved, at the beginning of this age, by 
count Emanuel Teſoro: It is now uſed various ways at the 
beginning of books ; and even epiſtles dedicatory are compo- 
ſed in it, whereof we have no example among the antients. 
LAPIDESCENT, any thing which has the faculty of petrity- 
ing, or turning bodies to a ſtony nature. See STONE. 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of a /apideſcent principle, a lapideſcent ſpirit, 
lapideſcent juice, c. | 
LAPIDESCENT Vaters or Springt, are ſuch as having ſtony 
particles diſſolved, and ſwimming in them, do rae, Ts the 
ſame on wood, leaves, and other bodies immerged therein; 
which being incruſted herewith, are commonly conſidered as 
petrifactions. See SPRING, and PETRIFACTION, 
LAPIDIFICATION, in chemiſtry, an operation whereby 
any ſubſtance is converted into ſtone. See PETRIFACT I- 
ON. 
This is done by diſſolving a metal, for inſtance, in a corro- 
five ſpirit or menſtruum, and afterwards baking that diſſolu- 
tion into the conſiſtence of a ſtone. 


2 is practiſed in metals, fixed ſalts, and ſalts of 
ts. 


P g . 

The term is alſo uſed for the making of artificial ſtones. 
LAPTS, in the general ſenſe. See the article STONE. 
Laeis Asbe/tos. ASBEST 0s. 


Laeis Calninris. be the article {Cara MINE. 
Laeis Dentalis. DenTALIs. | 
Lays Hfernalis, a cauſtic ſtone prepared various ways; fome- 
times of ſtrong ſoap-lees evaporated to a drineſs, and the re- 
mainder kept in a glaſs well ſtopt from the air. 
Sometimes it is made of calcined vitriol, tartar, and fal ar- 
moniac, and boiled in quick-lime water to a ſtrong lixivium ; 
then ſtrained and evaporated till dry. See CAausTIC. 


Lapis 3 See the article Ju Alcus. 
LAP IS i. See the article LAzu LI. 


LAris Medicamentoſus, or the medicinal ſtone; is a compoſition 
or roch atum, 1itharge, colcortar of vitriol, Armenian bole, 
and vinegar ;z boiled to the conſiſtence of a hard ſtone, —It 
is uſed to faſten the teeth, preſerve the gums, heal and dry 
up ulcers and wounds, and is uſed in injections, and in com- 
politions for fore ; 

LApis Specularis. See the article SpECULARIs. 

LAPSARIL See IxTRALASARII, SUBLAPSARI11T, and Su- 
PRALAPSARII, | 

LAPSE, a flip, or omiſſion of a patron to preſent a clerk to a 

within ſix months of its being void; in which caſe 
the benefice is ſaid to be in lapſe, or lapſed, and the right of 
preſentation devolved to the ordinary. See PRESENTATION. 


| LAQUEARIUS*, a kind of athleta among the antients, who 


in one hand held a /aqueus, i. e. a ſort of ſnare, wherewith to 
embaraſs and intangle his antagoniſt, and in the other a poi- 
nard to ſtab him. See ATHLETA. 
The word comes from the Latin /aqguezs, a ſnare, or nooze. 
LAQUEDUS, in ſurgery, a 1ooze or ſnare; or a kind of ligature 
ſo contrived, that when ache # yok any weight, or the 
like, it draws up cloſe. | <p 
Its uſe is to extend broken or disjointed bones, to keep them 
in their places, when they are ſet, and to bind the parts cloſe 


LAR-BOARD, the left-hand fide of a ſhip when you ſtand 
with your face toward the head. See STARBOARD. 
LARC *, in law, is a theft of perſonal goods, or chattels, 
in the owner's abſence. See THEFT. | 
The word comes from the French /arcin, and that from the 
Latin Jatrocinium, theft. . 
yo reſpect of the things ſtolen, larceny is either great, or 
mall. 


Great LARCENY, is when the things ſtolen, though ſeverally, 
exceed the value of 12d. | 
Petty Larceny, is when the goods ſtolen, exceed not the 
value of 12 . ages | | 
Civilians define larceny, a fraudulent ſubtraction of another 
man's property, with deſign to appropriate it without the 
owner's leave. Firs | 
When it is done by force, it is called a robbery. See RoBRERY. 
By the Roman law, the 3 of ſmple and ſecret larceny 
was the returning it twofold ; and of manifeft larceny, four- 
fold: manifeft larceny, was where the criminal was taken in 
the fact; , Where he was not. The Lacedzmonians 
never puniſhed larceny, provided the perſon was not caught 
in the fat; but, on the contrary, it was applauded as a mark 
of dexterity and addreſs —The Circaffians are faid to ho- 
nour it at this day; inſomuch that at their public feaſts — 
| youth 


LARGE Minim, See the article Minion. | | 
LARMIER, in architecture, a flat, ſquare, maſſive member 


LAR 


youth are not ſuffered to drink, if they have not performed 


ſomething remarkable in that way.—Solinus tells us, that in 
Sardinia there was a fountain that had the virtue of diſco- 
vering a perſon that had committed /arceny. 
LARENTINALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the Ro- 
mans on the 23d day of September; by ſome ſuppoſed to 
have been in honour of the Lares, but by others, with more 
probability, in honour of Acca Laurentia; and to have been 
the ſame with laurentalia. See LAURENTALIA. ; 
LARES, among the antients, a kind of domeſtic genii, or di- 
vinities, worſhipped in houſes, and eſteemed the guardians 
and protectors of families; ſuppoſed to reſide more immedi-, 
ately in the chimney-corner. . See Gop, 
Plutarch diſtinguiſhes good and evil /ares, as he had before 
done good and evil genii. See Gen1vs. 
There were alſo ſome public, others private /ares. 
Apuleius tells us, the domeſtic lares were no more than the 
ſouls of departed perſons, who had lived well, and diſcharged 
the duties of their ſtation. z whereas thoſe who had done other- 
wiſe, were vagabonds, wandering about and frightening peo- 
ple, called larvæ and lemures. See LEMURESõ. | 
The lares were alſo called penates, and were worſhipped un- 
der the figures of little marmouſets, or images of wax, ſilver, 
or earthen ware. See PENAT Es. | 
The public /ares were alſo called compitales, from compitum, 
a croſs way; and viales, from via, a way, or public road; 
as being placed at the meetings of roads, and in the high- 
ways, and eſteemed the patrons and protectors of travellers, 
See VIALES. 
'T heir private /ares took care of particular houſes and fami- 
lies: theſe they alſo called præſtites, from preſto; 

uod præſtant oculis omnia tuta ſuis, Ovid. Faſt. 
They gave the name urbani, i. e. lares of cities, to thoſe 
who had cities under their care; and h/7i/iz, to thoſe who 


were to keep their enemies off, — There were alſo lares of 


the country, called rurales, as appears by ſeveral antique in- 
ſcriptions. | » 

The lares were alſo genial gods, and were ſuppoſed to take 
care of children from their birth. It is for this reaſon, that 
when Macrobius tells us the Egyptians had four gods who 
preſided over the births of children, viz. the genius, fortune, 
lede, and neceſſity, called præſtites; ſome interpret him as if 
he had faid the Egyptians had /ares ; but there was a world 
of difference between the lares of the Romans, and the præ- 
ſites of the Egyptians. 

The antients differ extremely about the origin of the /ares. 
Varro and Macrobius ay they were the children of Mania ; 


Ovid makes them the iſſue of Mercius, and the naiad- Lara, | 


whom LaQantius and Auſonius call Larunda; Apuleius aſ- 
ſures us, they were the poſterity of the Lemures; Nigridius, 
according to Arnobius, made them ſometimes the guardians 
and protectors of houſes, and ſometimes the fame with the 
Curetes of Samothracia, which the Greeks call Idæi daciyli. 
Nor was Varro more conſiſtent in his opinion of theſe gods; 
ſometimes making them the names of heroes, and ſometimes 
gods of the air. 

T. Tatius, king of the Sabines, was the firſt who built a 
temple to the /ares. The chimney and fire-place in the 
houſe were particularly conſecrated to them. 

Tertullian tells us, the cuſtom of worſhipping the /ares aroſe 
from this, that they antiently interred their dead in their 
houſes ; whence the credulous people took occaſion to 'ima- 
gine their ſouls continued there alſo, and proceeded to pay 
them divine honours.— To this it may be added, that the 
cuſtom being afterwards introduced of burying in the high- 
ways, they might hence take occaſion to regard them as gods 
of the highways. See COMPITALITIA. | 
The victim offered to the /ares, in the public ſacrifices, was 
a hog: In private, they offered them wine, incenſe, a crown 
of wool, and a little of what was left at the table. They 
alſo crowned them with flowers, particularly the violet, myr- 
tle, and roſemary, Their ſymbol was a dog, which was 
uſually repreſented by their ſide, on account of its fidelity, 
and the ſervice it does to man, in watching his houſe. The 

were ſometimes alſo repreſented as clothed in a dog's skin. 
See PENATES. 

See further on the lares, in Arnobius, LaRantius, Auguſtin 


De Civit. Natalis Comes, Lambin on Plaut. Aulul. and on 


Hor. Caſaubon on Sueton. &c. 

The pantheons, or images repreſenting ſeveral gods at once, 
were alſo called leres. I Harpocrates was one of theſe. See 
PANTHEON. | 8 1 
LARGE, a ſea-term. See the article VEERING, 


of the cornice, between the cymatium and the ovolo; ſo 
called from its uſe, which is to diſperſe the water, and cauſe 
it to fall at a diſtance from the wall, drop by drop, or as it 
were, by tears; /arme, in French, ſignifying a tear,$ee 
Tab. Architect. fig. 9. fig. 24. lit, d. fig. 28. lit. f. 


The larmier is alſo called corona; and in Engliſh, the arip. 


Sce CORONA, and CORNICHE, . 
* 


LAR 


LARYNGOTOMIA ®, an inciſion in the trathea, or wind- 


pipe between two of its annuli, or rings, in order to give 
paſſage for the breath, when there is danger of ſuffocation 
from a ſquinancy, or the like, See ANGINA, and Qutx- 
ZY. | 

* The word is Greek, Azpuy ſs]opte, formed of Aagvſs, and 


Laryngotomy is the fame with what is otherwiſe called bronc * 


my. See BRONCHOTOMY, 

Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, that in all medicine there is not one 
method that works ſo great a change, for the better, in ſo 
ſhort a time. However, it is ſeldom practiſed, in regard that 
gap which appears on the cutting a throat, (the divided parts 
being then drawn towards their more fixed ends) together 
with the great efflux of blood, when the jugulars and carotid 
arteries are alſo wounded, create in moſt men a dread of the 
operation, and make many believe all wounds of the trachea 
mortal. The ſame author makes no ſcruple, however, to 
fay, it ought to be practiſed in quinzies, and other dangers of 
ſuffocation from cauſes of a like nature with them : from an 
extraordinary cure which he himſelf had wrought in this way, 


LARYNX, Azgvy&, in anatomy, the upper part, or head of 


the trachea, lying below the root of the tongue, and before 
the pharynx. See TRACHEA, 
The larynx is one of the organs of reſpiration, and the prin- 


cipal inſtrument of voice. See REsPIRAT1ON, Ec. 


Its body is almoſt wholly cartilaginous, and it is to be con- 
ſtantly open to give room for the air to paſs and repaſs. Its 
figure is circular, though it jets out a little before, and is a lit- 
tle flatted behind, left it ſhould incommode the ceſophagus, 
whereon it is placed. 

The larynx is of different diameters, according to the different 
ages; in young people it is narrow; whence their voice comes 
to be acute; in thoſe more advanced in years, it is more 
ample, which occaſions their voice to be ſtronger and deeper. 
In men it is bigger than in women, for which reaſon mens 
voice is more grave than that of women. 

It appears the leſs in women, in regard the glands ſituate at 
the bottom of the /arynx, are bigger in women than in men. 
See VOICE. | 

The larynx moves at the time of deglutiiton; when the 
ceſophagus is lowered for the reception of the food, the la- 
rynx raiſes itſelf to compreſs it, and facilitate its deſcent. See 
DEGLUTITION. | 

There are five kinds of parts belonging to the larynx, viz. 
cartitages, muſcles, membranes, nerves, and glands, — Its 
cartilages are the thyroides, cricoides, arytænoides, glottis, 
and epiglottis, by means of which it can eaſily dilate and 
contract, ſhut and open itſelf, Theſe form the whole body 
of the larynx, and grow dry and harden, in proportion as the 
perſon grows old, when the larynx ſometimes appears as if it 
were bony. 


The biggeſt of theſe is the thyroides or ſeutiformis, this guards 


the forepart, and has its name from ſome ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance it bears to a ſhield. It is of a concayo-convex ſquare 
figure, the hollow part being inward, and the gibbous out- 
ward, having alittle prominence in the middle called 
Adam, as if ſome of the forbidden fruit had ſtuck in Adam's 
throat, and occaſioned that ſwelling. | | 
The ſecond is called cricoides, or annularis, from its reſem- 


blance to a ring which the Turks put on their thumb for the 


drawing of their bows. The fore part of this is very narrow, 
coming under the other cartilage, but behind it is broad, thick, 
and ſtrong, being, as it were, the baſis of all the others. 
The third and fourth are called arytenoides, or guttales, from 
the figure of an ewer, which theſe two together ſomewhat 
reſemble, At the juncture of theſe there is a little cleft, or 
chink, in form of a little tongue, and for that reaſon called 
glottis, or lingula. Through this chink the air deſcends into 
the lungs, and the pituitous matter ejected by coughing, in ca- 
tarrhs, is let out. It ſerves alſo for modulating the voice, 

is imitated in flutes and the pipes of organs. See GLoTT1s. 


Qver the glottis lies a fifth cartilage called the epygiottis, which 


is very thin and ſoft, and in non-adults almoſt membranous, 


concave on the under fide, and convex on the upper: It de- 
fends the entrance of the /arynx, and hinders the liquids, which 
in drinking lip over it into the œſophagus, from falling into 


the trachea, See EPIGLOTT1s, 

The larynx has ſeven pair of muſcles, which ſerve to move 
its ſeveral cartilages, and to contract or dilate them at plea- 
ſure ; two pair of them are common, the other five proper : 
the proper are thoſe which have both their origination and 
inſertion in the /arynx ; the common have only their inſerti- 
on there, | | 
Of the former kind are the cricothyroides, which moves the 
ſcutiform cartilage; the crico-arytænoides poſticum, which 
ſerves, by its contraction, to draw the arytænoides cartilage, 


and to open the rima. The third is the arytznoides ; which 


ſerves to bring the two cartilages of that name together, and 


to ſhut the rima. The fourth is the crico-arytznoides late- 
rale, and the fiſth the thyreo-arytznoides, which ſhuts the 


larynx. | | 
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The common muſcles are the ſternothyroides, which ſerve to 
draw down the thyroide cartilage, and the hyothyroides, which 
liſt up that cartilage. | 
The /arynx has but two membranes, the one external, which 
is a continuation of that which covers the trachea ; the other 
internal, which is the ſame that lines the whole mouth, 
It receives two branches of nerves from the recurrents, and 
is moiſtned by four large glands, two fituate above, called ran- 
fils; and two underneath, called thyroide. See TonsL, Oc. 
The larynx is of very conſiderable ule, not only in forming and 
modulating the voice, by the different apertures of its rima, or 
chink, but alſo in compreſſing the lungs to a greater or leſs 
degree, by the air: for if the internal diameter of the /arynx 
had been equal to that of the trachea, the lungs could have 
undergone little or no compreſſion at all; nor, conſequently, 
without the larynx could we have reaped any advantage from 
breathing, in regard the air would not have reſiſted that force 
wherewith it is driven out in expiration, nor, conſequently, 
could the compreſſion have been made in the lungs, which is 
found neceſſary for the comminution of the globules of the 
blood, and the mixing of the two fluids, air and blood, toge- 
ther. See RESPIRATION. | 
For the action of the larynx in ſound, ſee GLOTT1s, and 
Soup; ſee alſo EriGLOTT1s, TRACHEA, &c. 
LASH, or Lacs, in the fea language, ſignifies to bind, or 
make faſt. 
Laſbing is chiefly uſed for binding up to the ſhip's fide, muſ- 
kets, butts of water or beer, or pieces of timber to make ſpare 
top- maſts, r 
L Ast ERS, are properly thoſe ropes only which bind faſt the 
tackles, and the breeches of the ordnance, when they are haled, 
or made faſt within board, | 
LASKING, a fea term, for going large, or veering. See 
VEERINð G. | 
LASSITUDE, among phyſicians, expreſſes that wearineſs, 
or heavineſs of members, that proceeds from a diſtempered 
{tate of body, and not from exerciſe; either from an increaſe 
of bulk, a diminution of proper evacuation, or too great a 
conſumption of that fluid which is neceſſary to maintain the 
force and ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers and convulſions ; or 
from a vitiated ſecretion of that juice, whereby the fibres are 
not ſupplied either in due quantity or quality. | 
The remedy, in the firſt caſe, is evacuation: in the latter 


proper diet, or ſuch alterative medicines as influences ſuch a 
ſecretion, | 


FAST, or Lesr, in general, ſignifies the burden or load of 


a ſhip. See Bur Turw. 
LasT, is alſo uſed for a certain weight and meaſure, which is 
> various in various countries; though in the general, the 1% 
is eſtimated at four thouſand pounds weight. See WerGnrT. 


A laſt of cod-fiſh, white herrings, meal, and aſhes for ſoap, is | 
twelve barrels: Of corn, or rape-ſeed, ten quarters: Of gun- | 


powder, twenty four barrels, or 2400 pounds weight : Of red 
herrings, twenty cades: Of hides, twelve dozen: Of leather, 
twenty dickers: Of pitch, or tar, fourteen barrels: Of wool, 
twelve ſacks : Of ſtock-fiſh, a thouſand : Of flax, or feathe 
1700 pounds weight. | 


LAST Heir, is he to whom lands come by eſcheat, for want of 


lawful heirs; which, in many caſes, is the lord whereof they are 
held, but in others the king. See HEIR, and ESCHEAT. 


Lasr Wl. | 1. $S W1LL. 
B nne PoxT-LA/. 


LASTAGE, or LesTAGE, according to Raſtal, is a duty | 
exacted in ſome fairs and markets, for carrying things bought | 


where one will. Fa. 


LasTAGE, according to another author, is properly that cuſ- | 


tom which is paid for wares ſold by the 1%. See LAST. 


In a law of Ric. II. la/tage is taken for the ballaſt or lading | 


of a ſhip. . See BaLLasT, &c. 


 Las$TAGE is ſometimes alſo uſed for garbage, rubbiſh, or ſuch 


filth. 


LATE Fhwers. See the article FLIoWE Rs. 
LATENT Acids. See the article Acid: + | | 


' LATERAL. See COLLATERAL, MULTILATERAL, and 


QUADRILATERAL.. / | F 
LATERAL £quation, in algebra, denotes: a ſimple equation; or 
an equation whoſe root is only of one dimenſion. See Eu A- 
TION. ....: | rd 71718 W e 
LATERAL. Pal. | 5 Pals W. 
Lai Ser the world LirnoTomy. 
LATERALIs Reftus Capitis.. See the article RecTus. 
LATERAN, ; was originally the proper name of a man, 
whence it deſcended to an ancient palace in Rome, and to the 
buildings ſince erected in its place; particularly a church cal- 
led S. Zobn of Lateran, which is the principal ſee of the pope- 
dom eo... wg 
Cauncils of the LATERAN, are thoſe held in the baſilica of the 


| 


| Lateran; Of theſe there have been five, held in 1123, 1139, 
44} iat 


1179, 1215, and 1513. See Council. 


Canons Regular of the Congregation of the LarzzAug is a con 


cipal place, or ſeat. 


gregation of regular canons, whereof that church is the prin- 
1 5 NN. l * 34 
vol. II. N. LXXXIX. | 


: 


It is pretended, there has been an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
clerks, living in community from the time of the apoſtles ; and 
that a number of theſe were eſtabliſhed in the Lateran in the 
time of Conſtantine. But the canons were not introduced 
till the time of Leo I. and theſe held the church 800 years; 
till the reign of Boniface, who took it from them, and placed 
ſecular canons in their room: 150 years after, the regulars 
were reinſtated. See Canon. 

A LATERE, a Latin term, uſed to denote the qualification 
of cardinals whom the pope ſends as legates into foreign courts ; 
who are called cardinals d /atere, as being his holineſss coun- 
ſellors in ordinary, and aſſiſtants. See LEOAT E. 


The guards of princes were heretofore called Iaterones, be- 


cauſe always attending at their ſides, 4 latere. 
Du Cange, in his Gary, ſays, there were antiently counts 
d latere, and monitors d /atere, 
LATH “, in building, a long, thin, narrow flip of wood, nail- 
ed on the rafters of a roof, to ſuſtain the covering. 
* Theſe are what Feſtus calls ambrices; in other Latin writers they 
are denominated templa; and by Gregory of Tours, /igatur . 
Laths are divided into three kinds, with regard to the different 
woods they are made of, viz. heart of oak laths, ſap laths, and 
deal laths : The two laſt uſed only for ceiling and partitioning, 
and the firſt only for tyling. — Laths are alſo diſtinguiſhed, 
with regard to their length, into five foot, four foot, and 
three foot laths: though the ſtatute allows but of two lengths, 
vix. thoſe of five foot and of three, each of which are to be 
an inch and half in breadth, and half an inch in thickneſs. 
LATHE, or LEATHER, a very uſeful engine for the turning 
of wood, ivory, metals, and other materials. See TURNING. 
The invention of the lathe is very ancient: Diodorus Siculus 
* the firſt who uſed it was a grandſon of Dædalus, named 
alus. Pliny aſcribes it to Theodore of Samos, and men- 
tions one Thericles, who rendered himſelf very famous by his 
dexterity in managing the /athe. 
With this inſtrument the antients turned all kinds of vaſes, 
many whereof they enriched with figures and ornaments in 
baſſo relievo. Thus Virgil: | 
Lenta quibus torno facili ſuperaddita vitis. 
The Greek and Latin authors make frequent mention of the 
lathe; and Cicero calls the workmen who uſed it, vaſcularii. 
It was a proverb among the antients, to ſay a thing was 
formed in the lathe, to expreſs its delicacy and juſtneſs. 
The lathe is compoſed of two wooden cheeks, or ſides, pa- 
rallel to the horizon, having a groove or opening between ; 
perpendicular to theſe, are two other pieces, called puppets, 
made to ſlide between the cheeks, and to be fixed down at 
any point at pleaſure. See CHEEK, 
Theſe have two points, between which the piece to be turn- 
ed is ſuſtained ; the piece is turned round, backwards and ſor- 
wards, by means of a ſtring put round it, and faſtned above 
to the end of a pliable pole, and underneath to a tredle or 
board moved with the foot. There is alſo a reſt which bears 
up the tool, and keeps it ſteady. 
As it is the uſe and application of this inftrument that makes 
the greateſt part of the art of turning, we refer the particu- 
lar deſcription thereof, as well as the manner of applying it 
in various works, to that head. See TURNING. | 


LaTHE, in law. See the article LEH. 


LATIAR,“ a feaſt or ceremony inftituted by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, in honour of Jupiter Latiaris, or Latialis. 
Tarquin, having made a treaty of alliance with the Latins, 
propoſed, in order for perpetuating it, to ere a common tem- 
pies where all the allies, the Romans, Latins, Hernici, Volſci 

c. | ſhould aſſemble themſelves every year, hold a kind of 
fair, exchange merchandizes, feaſt, ſaerifice, and make merry 
ether. Such was the inſtitution of the latiaer. 
The founder only appointed one day for this feaſt; the firſt 
conſuls added another to it, upon concluding the peace with 
the Latins; a third was added, after the people who had re- 
tired to the Mons Sacer were returned to Rome, and a 
fourth after appeaſing the ſedition raiſed on occaſion of the 
conſulate, in which the people would needs have a ſhare. 
Theſe four days were called the Latin ferie, and every thing 
done during the courſe of theſe feriz, as feaſts, ſacrifices, 
offerings, c. were called latiares. See FERIx. 

LATICLAVIUM, or LaTvus-cLavvs, a garment of diſtin- 

Sion and dignity among the Romans; contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the angu/ticlavium. See ANGUSTICLAVIUM. = 
The laticlauimm was a kind of tunic, or long coat, faced with 
one, or two ſlips of purple, applied lengthwiſe to the two 

In the latus-clauus, theſe lips were pretty broad, and in the 

anguſtus - clavus narrower; though there is nothing about which 
the learned differ more, than the difference between thoſe two 

bai £5 on 3 und cos is, bellen, ols ©: 1 
There were buttons ſet on the latus- clauus, which 
like the heads of large nails; whence ſome think it took its 


name. 72 


>. 


and municipal cities, had a right to wear it. The robe cal- 


A 


led pretexta, was wore over the latur-clavus, © When the 


| "+. ME 125 = prazter 


The ſenators, pretors, and the chief magiſtrates of colonies | 


EAT. 


prætor pronounced ſentence of death, he put off the prætexta, | 


but retained the latus-clauus. See PRETEXTA. 


LATIN, a dead language, firſt ſpoken in Latium, and after. 


wards at Rome; and ſtill uſed in the Romiſh church, and 
among men of letters, Sce LANGUAGE. Th 
Some authors rank the Latin among the number of original 
languages, but by miſtake: it is formed principally from the 
Greek, and particularly the Folic dialet of that tongue; 
though it has a great number of words which it borrowed 
from the languages of the Etruſci, Oſci, and other antient 
people of Italy; and foreign commerce and wars, in courſe 
of time, added a great many more. 

The Latin is a ſtrong, robuſt language, perfectly ſuitable to 
the character of the people who ſpoke it. We have, fill, 
works of every kind, admirably well written in Latin, though 
there are an infinite number loſt. The Latin is more figura- 
tive than the Engliſh, leſs pliant than the French, lels co- 


pious than the Greek, leſs pompous than the Spaniſh, Jeſs | 


delicate than the Italian, but cloſer and more nervous than 
any of them. | 

For a while, the Latin tongue was confined almoſt wholly 
within the walls of Rome ; nor would the Romans allow the 
common uſe of it to. their neighbours, or to the nations they 
ſubdued, — Cicero obſerved, that, even in his time, Greek 
was uſed almoſt among every people, but the Latin only con- 


fined to a very narrow compaſs ; Græca leguntur in omnibus | 


fer? gentibus, Latina ſuis finibus exiguis ſans continentur. By 


degrees they were brought to grant the uſe of it as a favour ; | 
and in time became ſenſible of the neceſſity there was of its | 


being generally underſtood, for the conveniency of commerce; 
and accordingly uſed their utmoſt endeavours, that all the na- 


tions ſubject to their empire, ſhould be united by one com- 
mon language: ſo that at length they impoſed that as a law, | 


Which they had before granted as a favour. 


After the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire from Rome to | 


Conſtantinople, the emperors of the eaſt, being always de- 


firous of retaining the title of Roman emperors, appointed the | 
Latin to be ſtill retained in uſe, both in their reſcripts and | 
edicts, as appears by the conſtitutions of the eaſtern emperors, | 
collected in the Theodoſian Code: But at length the emperors | 
neglecting the empire of the weſt, abandoned all care of the | 
Latin tongue, and allowed their judges to paſs ſentence in | 
Greek; and accordingly, we find the emperor Juſtinian's | 


Novels compoſed in Greek. 


Charlemagne coming to the empire of the weſt, appointed the | 
law proceedings in ſovereign courts co be in Latin; and the | 
notaries were to draw their acts and inſtruments in the ſame | 
tongue : This praQtice continued a long time through a great | 
part of Europe, but at length it gave way, and the French | 
took place of the Latin, not only in France, but in ſome | 
meaſure in England too; and the reaſon given for it was, | 
that abundance of difficulties aroſe about the underſtanding of | 


Latin terms. 


reign words and phraſes into it; inſomuch that Valla and | 
But that was not | 


The Latin, however, was prodigiouſly degenerated and cor- | 
rupted, ere it came to be laid aſide. The incurſions of the | 


Goths and Vandals into Italy, brought an inundation of fo- 


Naude call Boethius the laſt Latin author. 
all; when it once got into the courts of juſtice, it was ſtill 


worſe handled; till at laſt being introduced amongſt the 
monks, and become the common language of miſſals and bre- 
viaries, it was debauched to that degree, that it was almoſt | 


become ſcandalous to uſe it. 
In this condition it was found at the time of the Reforma- 


tion; when Vives, Eraſmus, &:c. began to open the way for 


its recovery; fince which time, monkiſh latinity has. been 


declining, and all endeayours have been uſed to retrieve the | 


pure language of the Auguſtan age. 


It was ſaid of cardinal Bembo, that he would: never read the | 


Breviary, for fear of corrupting his fine Latin. 


LATIN Church, is a term uſed for the Romiſh or weſtern 


L 


LArIð Character. 


church, by way of oppoſition to the Greek church. See 
CHURCH, GREEK, Oc. | | RE 


ATIN Bibles, 5 Gen tha arti cle Binue:; 


CHARACTER, 


LATISSIMUS Dorſi, in anatomy, a muſcle fo. called from its 


ſhape, covering almoſt the whole back. 

It has a thin, broad, tendinous beginning, which comes 
from the poſterior part of the ſpine of the ilium, from the ſu- 
perior ſpines of the os ſacrum, from all the ſpines of the ver- 
tebræ of the loins, and from the ſeven lower of the thorax; 
it paſſes by the inferior angle of the ſcapula, from which 


- ſome of its fleſhy fibres ſometimes ariſe, and is inſerted with 


the teres major, by a ſtrong and broad tendon, with which 


it pulls the arm downwards. 


1 


It is alſo called ani ſcalptor, becauſe it carries the arm to the 
anus. — See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6. n. 28. 
ATITAT “*, a writ, whereby all men in perſonal actions 
are called originally to the King's Bench. | | 
It has this name, as ſuppoſing the defendant lurks, lies hid, 
and cannot be found in the county of Middleſex, to be taken 


y bill; but is gone to ſome other county, to theſheriff where- | 


of this writ is directed. 


— 


—— 


— — 


LATITUDE, LATTruno, in geography, the diſtance of 


LAT. 


a place from the equator ; or an arch of the meridian inter. 
cepted between the zenith of the place and the equator.— 
Hence, latitude is either nurthern or ſouthern, according ag 
the place whoſe latitude is ſpoke of, is on this, or that ide, 
of the equator.— Thus, London is faid to be in 51 degrees, 
32 minutes, northern latitude. 

Circles parallel to the equator are called parallels of latitude, 
becauſe they ſhew the latitudes of places by their interſection 
with the meridian. See PARALLEL. 


If through the poles of the world we conceive innumerable 


great circles drawn, theſe are called ſecondaries of the equa- 
tor; and by their help, the poſition of every point, either 
on earth, or in the heavens, with regard to the equinoctial 
(that is, the latitude of any point) is determined. See Sx. 
coN DAR. 
One of theſe ſecondaries paſſing through any place on the 
earth's ſurface, is called the meridian of that place, and on it 
the latitude of that place is meaſured. See MERIůDIAN. 
The latitude of a place, and the elevation of the pole of that 
place above the horizon, are terms uſed indifferently for each 
other, in regard the latitude and the elevation of the pole are 
always equal. See POLE, and ELEvaTION. 
This will appear from Tab. Geography, fig. 5.,——where the 
circle HZQ repreſents the meridian, HO the horizon, KC 
the equator, Z the zenith, and P the pole. 
Here, the /atitude of the place, or its diſtance from the equa- 
tor, is the arch ZA, and the elevation of the pole, or its 
diſtance from the horizon, the arch PO. —Now the arch 
PA between the pole and the equator, is a quadrant of a 
circle, and the arch ZO, from the zenith to the horizon, is 
likewiſe a quadrant. Therefore the two arches, PA, and 
ZO, muſt be equal; and taking away the arch ZP, which 
is common to both, there will remain the arch ZA, equal to 
the arch PO; that is, the latitude of the place equal to the 
pole above the horizon, 
Hence we have a method of meaſuring the circumference of 
the earth, or of determining the quantity of a degree on its 
ſurface; for by going directly northward or ſouthward, till 
the pole be elevated one degree more or lefs, and then mea- 
ſuring that interval accurately, we ſhall have the number of 
miles in a degree of a great circle of the earth's globe. See 
DEGREE. - | 
The knowledge of the latitude of the place is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, both in geography, navigation, and aſtronomy : 
_ methods of determining it, both at ſea and land, are as 
ONOW + 
The altitude of the pole, it has been already ſhewn, is always 
equal to the Iutitude; for which reaſon the latitude might be 
beſt found by obſerving the pole's heighth: But in regard the 
pole is only a mathematical point, and no ways to be obſerv- 
ed by our ſenſes, its heighth cannot be determined in the fame 
manner as that of the ſun and ſtars, &c, for which reaſon, an- 
other manner has been contrived. | | 
In order to this, a meridian line is firſt drawn ; the method 
of doing which, ſee under the word MERIDͥIAX. 
Place a quadrant on this line, fo as its plane may be in the 
plane of the meridian ; then take ſome ſtar near the pole, 
v. gr. the pole ſtar, which never ſets, and obſerve both its 
rows and leaſt altitude. See QUaDrAnT. | 

t the greateſt, v. gr. be SO, (Tab. Geogr 
the leaſt 30; the half of which PS or P's, deducted from 
the greateſt altitude SO, or added to the leaſt 5 O, will give 


PO, the altitude of the pole above the horizon, which is equal 


to the latitude of the place. 


_ The latitude may alſo. be found, by having the fun's, or a 
taken with a qua- 


ſtar's declination, and meridian altitude, 
drant or aſtrolabe. The method is this: 
Obſerve the meridian diſtance of the ſun from the vertex' or 


zenith, which is always the complement of his meridian alti- 


tude: and add to this the ſun's declination, when the ſun and 
the place are on the ſame fide the equator, or ſubtract the de- 
clination when they are on different ſides: the ſum, in the 
former caſe, and the difference in the latter, will be the Ja- 
tude required. But when the declination of the ſun is greater 


than the /atitude of the place, which is known from the ſun's 
being nearer to the elevated pole than the vertex of the place 


is, as it frequently happens in the torrid zone; then the diffe- 
rence between the ſun's declination, and his zenith diſtance, 
is the latitude of the place. * | | 
If the, ſun, or ſtar, have no declination; but move in the 
equinoctial that day, then the elevation of the equator will 


be equal to his meridian altitude, and conſequentiy his me- 


ridian altitude is the complement of the latitude to 90. 

This latter method is beſt accommodated to the uſes of navi- 
gation, as being practicable at ſea; but the former method 
preferable at lan. | k . 


2 in aſtronomy, is the diftance'of 2 flar or planet 


from the ecliptic. 95 
Or, it is an arch of a great circle, TS (Tab. Aftron 
u. 2.) intercepted: between the centre of the ſtar 
ecliptic EL; and perpendicular thereto; wy, 
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Through the poles of the ecliptic are ſuppoſed to paſs an in- 
definite number of great circles, cutting the ecliptic at right 
angles, called circles of latitude, or ſecondaries of the ecliptic: 
By means of which, every ſtar and point of the heavens is 
reduced to the ecliptic, and has its place in regard thereto 
determined; the latitude of a ſtar being an arch of one of 
theſe ſecondaries, intercepted between that ſtar and the point 
where it interſects the ecliptic. 

In which the latitude differs from the declination, which is 


the diſtance of a ſtar from the equator towards one of the | 


les of the world. See DECLI NATION. 

that the geographical latitude is the ſame thing with the 
aſtronomical declination, and the aſtronomical /atitude a quite 
different thing. | 
The latitude of a planet is an angle, as PTR, (Tab. Aftro- 
nomy, fig. 26.) under which a planet's diſtance from the eclip- 
tic PR is ſeen on the carth. 25 
The ſun never has any latitude, but the planets have: for 
which reaſon, in the common ſphere the zodiac has ſome 
breadth. The ancients only allowed ſix degrees on each ſide 
the ecliptic, but the moderns have extended it to nine. 
According to the obſervation of ſome of the modern aſtrono- 
mers, the greateſt /atitude of the planets is not always the 
fame; but Venus never exceeds 9 degrees northern latitude; 
Mercury 5 degrees; the Moon in her quadrant with the Sun 
5 degrees; Saturn 2 degrees, 50 minutes; Jupiter one de- 

ree, 50 minutes; Mars 7 degrees, 31 minutes. 
When they have no latitude, they are ſaid to be in the nodes | 
of the ecliptic, or in the interſection of their orbit with that 
of the ſun ; and in this ſituation it is that they eclipſe, or 
are eclipſed by the ſun. See Nope, and Eciirse, 
Circle of LATITUDE, is a great circle, MST m, paſſing 
through the poles of the ecliptic. See CIRCLE. 
Nortb-c ding LATITUDE of the moon, is when ſhe proceeds 
fro . ae aſcending node towards her northern limit, or great- 
ef! ongation. See Mood, Cc. | 

Mert, deſcending LATITUDE, is when the moon returns from 
her northern limit to the aſcending node. 

South deſcending LATETUDE, is when ſhe proceeds from the de- 
ſcending node to her ſouthern limit. | | 
South aſcending LATITUDE, is when ſhe returns from her 

ſouthern limit to her aſcending node. 3 | 

And the ſame holds good of the other planets. See AscEND- 
ING, and DEsCENDING, "Ry n 

Heliocentric LATITUDE of a planet, is its diſtance from the e- 
_ <liptic, ſuch as it is ſeen from the ſun. | 


This, when the planet comes to the ſame point of Its orbit, 


is always the ſame, and unchangeable. e 
Geocentric LATITUDE of a planet, is the diſtance of the planet 


from the ecliptic, as it is ſeen from the earth. 


LAT Us re#um, in conics, the ſame with parameter. See Pa- 
RAMETER, V . 

La rus tranſverſum of the hyperbola, is a right line intercepted 
between the vertices of the two oppoſite ſections; or that 

part of the common axis, which is between the vertices of 

the upper and lower cone. 

Such is the line ED, (Tab. Conics, fig. 1.) where alſo D 4, 

and Ee, may be the parameters, or latus refums, belonging 

to the two oppoſite ſections, DLRO, and OEOR. 

To this latus tranſerſum anſwers the longeſt diameter in the 


ellipfis ; which Apollonius calls the tranſverſe axis, or diame- 
ter, See TRANSVERSE, 


drawn through the vertex of the ſection of the cone, and 

within it; as the line EE, or DD, in the figure above re- 

ferred to. N 

LAVATORY, or LavApbERO, a name given to certain places 

in Chili, and Peru, where gold is got out of earth by waſh- 

ing. See GoLD. 
M. Frezier gives us the following deſcription of the lavatories 
of Chili : they dig deep into the earth, in ſuch places as they 
have reaſon to expect gold in; and in order to facilitate this 
digging, turn a ſtream of water upon the ſpot, looſening the 
earth as much as poſſible all the time, that the current may 
have the greater effect, and tear up the earth more ſtrongly. 
When they are got to the earth they want, they turn off the 
ſtream, and dig dry, | 
The earth that they now get, is carried on mules, and diſ- 
Charged into a baſon, made ſomewhat in the manner of a 
ſmith's bellows; into which a little rivulet of water runs 
with a great deal of rapidity, diſſolving the parts of the earth, 
and carrying every thing away with it, excepting the parti- 
cles of gold, which, by their great weight, precipitate to the 
bottom of the baſon, and mix with a fine black ſand, where 
ina are almoſt as much hidden, as they were before in the 

"oo... | 
Sometimes, they find very conſiderable pieces in /avatories, 
particularly pieces of twenty four ounces each. — There are 
ſeveral lavatories, where they find. pepitas, or pieces of virgin 
gold, of a prodigious ſize: Among others, they tell of one 
that weighed 512 ounces, bought by the count de la Mon- 
cloa, viceroy of Peru. | 
Nine or ten leagues to the eaſt of Coquimbo, are the lavato- 
ries of Andacoll, the gold whereof is twenty three carats 
fine, —Their work, here, always turn to great profit, ex- 
cepting. when, the water fails them.—The natives maintain 
that the earth is creative, (craatrix) that is, it produces gold 
continually ; becauſe, after having been waſhed ſixty or eigh- 
ty years, they find it impregnated afreſh, and draw almoſt 
as much out of it as at firſt, 


This, though the planet be in the ſame point of its orbit, | yet LAUDANUM, a name given by the chymiſts to certain pre- 


is not conſtantly the ſame, but alters according to the poſi - 
tion of the earth, in reſpect ta the planet. See HRLTOCEN- 
TRIC, and GEOCENTRIC. 


Dr. Halley has ſome conſiderations in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, which make it probable, the /atitudes of ſome of the 
principal fixed ſtars, particularly Palilicium, Sirius, and Ar- 
Eurus, alter in time; whence it may be argued, the reſt like- 
wiſe alter, though the variation may be leſs conſpicuous in 
theſe, by reaſon they are ſuppoſed at a. greater diſtance from 
N I 8 42 5 hea 
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LATITUDINARIAN, among divines, ſignifies a moderate | 


perſon, not over-cloſely tied to any religious opinions, but who 


thinks there is a breadth, or latitude, in the road to heaven; | 
which may admit people of different perſuaſions. See AbiA- 


LAT ToLERATION, ws gage | | 
A“, Aur properly ſignifies a guarry, or place 

whence ſtones 1 See QUARRY., _. 10 
* The word comes from the Greek Aas, ſtone, and @, I cut. 
Theſe were anciently uſed as goals for criminals ed e 


. had a place of this kind dug in a rock near 2 where an 


infinite number of people were ſhut up. Cicero reproaches 
Verres with impriſoning Roman citizens in Iatamiæ; ſo that 
latomia became a general name for a priſon, and the priſoners 
incloſed in them were called Iatm„üj t 
LATRIA, Aareus in theology, a religious worſhip due only 
to God. See Warsmie, AboRATION, Ge. 
The Romaniſts ſay, They honour God with the worſhip 
Jof latria; and the faints with the worſhip of dulia: but 
che terms, however diſtinct, are uſually confounded... See 
*SAINT, Relic, Cc. #3 ee on pert en ir e 
The worſhip of latria, beſides its inner characters, has its 
external marks to diſtinguiſh it; the principal whereof is ſa- 
| or which FAROE be P 2 any other but God him - 
| as being | afolemn. acknowledgment, or recognition of 
the ſavereignty. of Gad, and our | 


SACRIFICE... 


on him. See 


parations, chiefly extracts, of opium; by reaſon of their ex- 
cellent qualities: as who ſhould ſay, laudandum, from laudare, 
to praiſe. See Oriux. | 

We have divers kinds of laudanum ; as Sydenham's liquid lau- 
danum, tartarized lignid laudanum, &c. 

LAUDS, LAupzs, the ſecond part of the ordinary office of the 
Breviary, ſaid after mattins; though heretofore it ended the 
office of the night. See MaTTINns, and BREHVIAR . | 
The laudes conſiſt principally of pſalms, hymns, c. whence 
they took their name: from laus, laud:s, praiſe. 


|LAUGHTER, an action, or paſſion peculiar to man. See 


R1S1BILITY. 

Authors attribute laughter to the fifth pair of nerves, which 
ſending branches to the eye, ear, lips, tongue, palate, and 
muſcles of the cheek, parts of the mouth, præcordia, &c. 
there hence ariſes a ſympathy, or conſent, between all theſe 
parts; ſo that when one of them is ated upon, the others 
are proportionably affected. See ConseNT. 

Hence a ſavoury thing ſeen, or ſmelt, affects the glands, and 
parts of the mouth; a thing ſeen, or heard, that is ſhameful, 
affects the cheeks with bluſhes : on the contrary, if it pleaſe 
and tickle the fancy, it affects the præcordia, and muſcles of 
the mouth and face with laughter; if it cauſe ſadneſs and me- 
lancholy, it likewiſe affects the præcordia, and demonſtrates 
itſelf by cauſing the glands of the eyes to emit tears. 

Dr. Willis accounts for the pleaſure of kiſſing from the ſame 
cauſe, the branches of this fifth pair being ſpread to the lips, 
the praecordia, and the genital parts; whence ariſes a ſympa- 


thy between thoſe parts. | | 
LAUNGH, in the ſea phraſe, is to put out : thus they ſay, 
launch the. _ſbip ; that is, put her out of the dock, or out of 
| the key, Sc . | | 1 | * . 
LAURA, a name given to the reſidences of the ancient monks. 
See Mons. | Der Ty EIN 
* The word is originally Greek Azuga, where it primarily ſig- 
: . nikes village, ſtreet, or bamlet. | 8 
Authors cannot agree about the difference between a laura 
and a monaſtery; ſome pretend, that a laura was a monaſtery 
_ wherein there lived, at leaſt, a thouſand monks; but this is 


M. Daille ſeems to own, that ſome. of the fathers, of the 


in no wiſe credible, - The more natural opinion is, that the 
ang 


LArus primarium, is a right line belonging to a conic ſection, 


ancient monaſteries were the ſame with the modern, conſiſt- 
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\ 
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LAW 


ing of large buildings, diviced into halls, chapels, and cells 
polleſſed by the monks, each of whom had his apartment; 
but the laure were a kind of villages, whereof each ſeveral 


houſe was inhabited by one or two ſeveral monks at the 
moſt : ſo that the houſes of the chartreux ſeem, in ſome mea-- | 


ſure, to repreſent the ancient laure, and thoſe of the other 


monks, proper monaſteries. See MONASTERY, .CARTHU-| 


SIAN, &c. 

The term laura was on 8 

in Egypt, and the Eaſt, where their houſes ſtood apart from 

each other, and were not joined by any common cloiſter, the 

monks that inhabited them only meeting in public once a 

week. See HERMIT, ANACHORET, c. 
LAUREATION, a term in the Scottiſh univerſities uſed for 


the act of taking up the degree of a maſter of arts, to which | 


the ſtudents are admitted after four years ſtudy in the univer- 
ſity. See MASTER, | 
LAURENCE.—Canens of S. Laurence, an order of regular ca- 
| nons, ſo called from the monaſtery of S. Laurence d Oulx in 
Dauphine. See CAnoN. WR 3. 
This congregation is ſaid to have been founded by S, Benedict. 
It was deſtroyed by the Vandals, and continued uninhabited 
till the middle of the eleventh century. In 1057, Odo, 
count of Savoy, gave it to one Gerard, and his Canons. This 
donation was confirmed in 1065, by Cunibert, biſhop of 'Tu- 
rin, who added to it above forty other churches. By which 


means a very conſiderable congregation was formed, to whom |. 
the ſucceeding popes, and counts of Savoy, granted a great | 


many privileges, ; Rp ; 
It had thirty priories; the chief, who is the prior of the con- 
gregation, bears the title of provoſt, and exerciſes a ſpiritual 
juriſdiction throughout his provoſtſhip. | 
LAURENTALIA“, or LARENTALIA, called alſo larentinalia, 
laurentales, and larentales ; feaſts celebrated among the Ro- 
mans on the tenth of the calends of January, or twenty third 
of December, in memory of Acca Laurentia, wife of the 
ſhepherd Fauſtulus, and nurſe of Romulus and Remus. 
* Acca Laurentia, from whom the ſolemnity took its name, is 
_ repreſented as no leſs remarkable for the beauty of her perſon, 
than her laſciviouſneſs : on account of which, ſhe was nick- 
named by her neighbours, /upa, ſhe wolf; which is ſaid to 
have given riſe to the tradition of Romulus and Remus being 
ſuckled by a wolf.—She afterwards married a very rich man, 
who brought her great wealth; which, at her death, ſhe left 
to the Roman people; in conſideration whereof they 4 
ormed her theſe honours: thongh others repreſent the feaſt 
as held in honour of Jupiter Tatiarie. 5 — 
LAW *, a command, or precept, coming from ſome ſuperior 
authority, which an inferior is obliged to obey; or, more 
properly, a command, or mandate of ſome perſon,” or power, 
whoſe precept carries with it the reaſon of obedience. 
„ The word is formed from the Saxon lah, laga, which ſig- 
niſies the ſame. | 
Thus, the commands of God, with reſpe& to men, of a city, 
with reſpe& to the citizens, and univerſally of all powerful 
beings, in reſpect to thoſe who cannot reſiſt, are called their 
laws. | 


The nature of a la will be moſt clearly diſcovered, by ſhew- 


ing wherein it differs from covenant, counſel, and right or | 


equity; with all which it is frequently confounded. The dif- 
ference between a council and a /aw, will be beſt determined 
from the difference between counſel and command. A coun- 
ſel is a precept, wherein the reaſon of obedience is taken from 
the thing itfelf preſcribed ; a command is a precept, wherein 
the reaſon of obedience depends on the will of the preſcriber; 


for we cannot properly ſay, fc volo, fic jubeo, unleſs ftet pro | 


ratione voluntas. But ſince in laws we do not obey for the 
" ſake of the thing itſelf, but for the ſake of the perſon who pre- 
ſcribes it, a /aw is not properly a counſel, but a command. 
A law comes from a perſon who has a power over thoſe 


whom he commands ; a counſel; from him who has no ſuch | 


power. To do what is enjoined by a lat, is an act of duty; 
what by a counſel, an act of choice, or free-will. 


gives it, A counſel only takes effe& over thoſe who are wil- 
ling; a /aw, over thoſe that are unwilling. Laſtly, the au- 
thority of the counſellor is taken away at the diſcretion of him 
to whom the counſel is given; but the authority of the legi- 
ſlator is not taken away at the diſcretion of him on whom the 
law is impoſed. | 
Law is always confounded with covenant, by thoſe who take 
laws to be nothing elſe but 5ucaoynuale, or forms of living 
determined by the conſent of mankind : among whom is Ari- 


ſtotle, who defines a latuo, A declaration determined by the 


common conſent of a city, ſhewing in what manner things 
«© are to be done; 
law, as of a civil law: nor yet properly of a civil law ; for 
this common conſent is no more than a mutual covenant, 
which does not oblige any perſon, and conſequently is not 
any /aw, till ſome ſupreme power be conſtituted with a power 
to compel, and to make it penal to tranſgreſs it. Here then 
the covenant is confounded with the law, which leads into 
abſurdities; for a covenant is a promiſe; a law, a command. 
8 | 


ly underſtood of the religious places | 


A counſel | 
is directed to his advantage who receives it, a lat to his who | 


„ 


which is not ſo much the definition of a 


„ 


— 


L AW 


In a covenant it is ſaid, I wilds ; in a law, do. By a cove- 
nant we are obliged, (that is, we muſt perform according to 
our promiſe) by a latu we are preſerved under that obligation, 
(that is, weare forced to perform, for fear of the . 
awarded by it;) a covenant obliges by itſelf, a /aw preſerves 
the obligation by force. In a covenant, therefore, we conſi- 
der what is to be done ere we be obliged to do it; in a hw 
we are obliged to do, in the firſt place, and what is to be done 
is determined afterwards. | 
Law is confounded with right or equity, by thoſe who per- 
ſiſt in doing what is permitted by the me law, though 
prohibited by the /aws of the country. What is prohibited 
by the divine law, cannot be permitted by the civil law ; nor 
what is commanded by the dwine law, be prohibited by the 
civil latu; but what is permitted by the divine law, may, 
notwithſtanding, be prohibited by the civil law : for the in- 
ferior laws have a power of reſtraining the liberty left the 
ſuperior /aws, though they. cannot enlarge it. Now right 
or equity is a natural liberty, not conſtituted by Jaws, but 
free of them ; for take away /aws, and liberty is compleat. 
This liberty is firſt reſtrained by the natural and the divine 
law, the reſt reſtrained by the civil laws ; and what remains 
unreſtrained by the civil law, may be again reſtrained by the 
conſtitutions of particular cities, and ſocieties. There is a 
great difference, therefore, between /aw and right, lex & jus; 
for law is a chain, but right, a liberty ; and they differ as 
two contraries. See RIGHT. | 
Law may be divided, with reſpect to its different authors, in- 
to divine, and human. | 

Divine Law may be conſidered as twofold, with reſpect to the 
two different manners in which God notifies his will to man, 
viz. natural, (or moral) and poſitive. 

Natural Law, is that which he has made known to all man- 
kind, by that innate light, called natural reaſon. 

Poſitive Law, is that which he has revealed by his prophets ; as 
thoſe Jars delivered to the Jews, relating to the divine wor- 
ſhip, and polity, which may be called divino- civil Jaws, as be- 
ing peculiatly directed to that people.— Again, 

Natural law may be divided into that natural law of men, 
which, in a peculiar ſenſe, is called the Law of nature: and 
the natural law of countries, commonly called the Law of 
nations, —The precepts are the ſame in both: but becauſe, 
when ſocieties are once inſtituted, certain perſonal properties 
become veſted in men; that lat, which, when we ſpeak of 
the duties of men ſeverally, we call the natural law ;' when 
transferred to cities, or countries, we call the law of nations. © 


M. Regis ſays, that the /aws of nature are the dictates of 
right reaſon, which teach every man how he is to uſe his na- 


| tural right; and the /aws of nations, the dictates, in like 
manner, of right reaſon, which teach every ſtate how to act 
and behave themſelves towards others, | 
Human Laws are all civil. See the article Ctvit.. 
For, according to Hobbes, the ſtate of man, out of ſociety, 
is a ſtate of war; wherein, no one being ſubject to another, 
there can be no other /aw beſides the dictates of natural rea- 
ſon, which is the drvine law, ls 5 
Civil Laws may be divided, with regard to the difference of 
their ſubject matter, into ſacred, and /ecular. 105 
Sacred Laws, are thoſe that relate to religion; that is, to the 
ceremonies and worſhip of the Deity, and which are not pre- 
ſeribed by any poſitive divine lato. 3 
Secular La vis, are thoſe that relate to property, c. common- 
ly called by the name civil. Further, & N 
Civil laws, conſidered with regard to the two offices of the 
legiſlator, viz. to judge, and to compel, may be divided into 
two 1 the one diſtributive, the other vindictive, and 
penal. | enen ee 
Diftributive Law, is that by which every man has his right; 
or, it is that which conſtitutes the rules and meaſures of 
things, whereby we know what belongs to us, and what to 
others; ſo as we may not diſturb or interrupt others in the 
enjoyment of their own, nor be interrupted by them ; and 
what each man may lawfully do, or not do, | 
Vindictive Law, is that branch by which the puniſhments to be 
inflicted on thoſe who violate the laws, are determined. 
The diſtributive, and vindictive, are not two ſpecies of laws, 
but two parts of the ſame /aw, For if a law fay no more 
than Whatever you catch in your net, in the fa. ſhall be 
© yours,” it is in vain; for though another take from 4 
what you have caught, it is ſtill yours; in regard, in the ſtate 
of nature, where all things are common; yours, and another's 
are the ſame thing. So that what the /aw defines to 
yours, was yours before that law, and will be yours after it, 
though poſſeſſed by another. —A Jaw; therefore, is but an 
empty ſound, unleſs it determine the thing to be yours in 
ſuch a ſenſe, as to forbid every body elſe from difturbing you 
in the poſſeſſion of it. f 
unleſs there be a penalty annexed to it A law, therefore, 
muſt contain both theſe parts, that which prohibits, and that 
which puniſhes. The firſt whereof, which is called 4;/fribu- 
tive, is prohibitory, and ſpeaks to all: the latter, called vin- 


: 
. 


. D — 


dictive, or penal, is mandatory; and ſpeaks only to the public 
| 7 | ; | officets. 


But ſuch prohibirion” will be vain, 


r 
* 


officers. Whence it follows, that to all civil laws there is 
annexed a penalty, either implicitly, or explicitly : and where 
that puniſhment is not aſcertained, either by writing, or by 
example, it is ſuppoſed to be atbitrary, and to depend on the 
pleaſure of the legiſlator z for that is no law which may be 
violated impune. | 

Civil laws; conſidered with regard to the different manners 
of promulgating them, are of two kinds; ſcriptæ, and non- 
ſcripte, or written, and unturitten. 


IWritten Laws, are thoſe which require either the voice, or 


ſome other ſign of the legiſlator's will, to become /aws. 


Unwritten Laws, are ſuch as need no other promulgation be- 


ſides the voice of nature, or natural reaſon; of which kind 
are all natural /aws. 

Hence it appears, that though the natural /aws be deſcribed 
in the writings of philoſophers, they are not therefore to be 
called toritten laws. Nor are the writings of lawyers, laws, 
for want of the ſupreme authority: nor the reſponſam pruden- 
tum, or opinions of judges, laws, excepting ſo far as they 
are allowed by the ſupreme power to paſs into uſe ; and then 
they are called lezges ſcriptæ, written laws; not becauſe of 
their uſe, but becauſe of the will of the ſupreme power, which 
is argued from their paſling into uſe, 

The firſt principle, or /aw of nature, according to Hobbes, 
is ſelf- preſervation.— Thomaſius will have it to be our own 
happineſs, which falls in at laſt with the ſentiment of Hobbes, 
Puffendorf maintains it to be 3 Alberti, 
the belief that we are the image of ,— Henry and Sa- 
muel Cocceius, the will of God. - Grotius, right reaſon. 
— Velthemius, the intrinſic decency, or turpitude of actions. 
—S$trimeſius and Janus, that we are to love God, ourſelves, 
and our neighbour, - 


Law is alſo applied to the ſeveral policies of ſtates and people, | 
or the maxims and rules they have agreed upon, or received 
from their magiſtrates, whereby to live in peace and mutual | 


ſociety. 


The latus of the twelve tables, were the antient latos of the | 


Romans, for which the Decemviri were ſent into Greece, 
and which ſerved them for the ground- work of all their ju · 
riſprudence. See TABLE, and Roman. | 

The celebrated laws of the more modern days, are thoſe of 
the Angli, the Werini, or Thuringi ; of the Boii, or Bavari- 
ans; thoſe of the Burgundi, Germans, Danes, and Nor- 
wegians ; of the Franks, the Friſons, the Lumbards, the 
Gothic laws, the Martian, or Mercian /aw ; the laws of the 


Saxons, Scots, Sicilians, Viſigoths ; the laws of Oleron, the 


Molmutin lat, and the Salic law. See Sa Lic, SUMPTU- 
ARY, Cc. 


Law, Lex, among the firſt Romans, properly ſignified an or- 


dinance of the people, made at the requeſt of a magiſtrate, 
particularly a conſul, | ; 

Theſe ordinances differed from the plebiſcita, and ſenatus- 
conſulta, and even from other ordinances made at the requeſt 
of any other magiſtrate beſide a conſul, though thoſe too bore 
the names of /atos. | 

Thus, though Aquilius and Falcidius were only tribunes 


when they made their requeſt, yet we till ſay, the Aquilian 


law, the Falcidian law, &c. 

The ſeveral laws of the Romans are diſtinguiſhed, 1*. By 
the name of him at whoſe requeſt they were paſſed ; as the 
Cornelian law, the Julian law, &c.— 2, By the matter or 


ſubject of the lat; and hence came the terms Tefamentary | 


laws, Fudiciary laws, Agrarian laws, &c. See AGRa- 
RIAN, Cc. | 

?, Sometimes, by the crimes againſt which they were made; 
or inſtance, the /aws touching porſoning, parricides, &c. the 
laws of concuſſion, peculate, &c. RE | | | 
The Cedex, and Authentice, are the laws, and conftitutions 


of the Roman emperors : the Digeſt is a compilation, made 


by the emperor Juſtinian's order, of the ſeveral opinions, and 
judgments of the moſt learned in the Roman law; to which 


de gave the ſanction of laws, as appears by the epiſtle pre- 


fixed to the work: and it is this that conſtitutes the 


Roman law. See Cope, DictsT, CIVIL Law, &c. 


The lex talionis, or law of like for like, is the moſt antient, and 


_ equitable lat in the world. It was obſerved by the Hebrews. 
Law of England, conſiſts of three parts: 1. The common 
law, which is the moſt antient, and general law of the realm. 


See COMMON, is 

29, Statutes, or acts of parliament.--39.' Particular cuſtoms. 
See STATUTE, Cusrou, Ce. . 

The common law of England, is derived from the Engliſh, 
Saxons, and Danes, and was antiently divided into three 
parts, viz. the Mercian law, the We/t-Saxon law, and the 


Thoſe called Mercian laws, are commonly ſaid to have been 
compoſed by Martia, queen of the Britons, from whom 
there was à province called provincia Merciorum.— Man 

_ laws were alſo publiſhed by Ethelted, king of Kent, by king 
Ina, and Offa: but Alfred, 'who ſubdued the whole king- 


whence he is called Anghcarium legum conditor; and theſe 
laws were called — ä 2 

But the kingdom being afterwards ſubdued by the Danes, 
they introduced another law, called Danelaga, by which 
their people were governed: And they being afterwards de- 
ſtroyed, Edward the confeſſor, out of the former laws, com- 
poſed that which we now call the common law; for which 
_— he is called by our hiſtorians, Anglicarum legum reſti- 

or. 

Theſe laws were only general cuſtoms obſerved through the 
nation, and for that reaſon were called common ; and perhaps, 
alſo, becauſe /eges omnibus in commune reddidit, to be ob- 
ſerved by all, with ſuch amendments as were afterwards to 
be made. 

William the conqueror did not enact many new latus, but 
confirmed the old, viz. S. Edward's laws, and abrogated 
none that any way concerned compoſitions, or mulQs of de- 
linquents. 

The common law is alſo called lex non ſcripta (not but that 
we have moſt of them written in the old Norman dialect, but) 
becauſe it cannot be made by charter, or parliament; for thoſe 
are always matters of record, whereas cuſtoms are only mat- 


ters of fact, and are no where but in the memory of the peo- 
ple, and of all /aws muſt be the beſt for the Engliſh : for the 


written /aws, made by king and parliament, are impoſed up- 


on the ſubjects before any probation, or trial whether they 


are beneficial to the nation, or agreeable to the nature of the 
people, except where they are firſt made temporary, and for 
their experienced uſefulneſs afterwards made perpetual ; but 
cuſtoms bind not till they have been tried and approved time 
out of mind. a | | 
Beſides the common law of England in general, there are in 
ſeveral parts of it certain cuſtoms and common uſages, which 
have the force of common law among thoſe people to whoſe 
property they belong; as, borough Engliſh, a cuſtom fo called 
as not being in uſe out of England ; where the youngeſt ſon, 
or, for want of ſons, the youngeſt brother, is to inherit ; the 
eldeft being ſuppoſed to have learnt the father's trade, and 
the youngeſt the leaſt able to ſhift for himſelf. See BoRou GH 
EnGLisH, GAVELKIND, Ec. | 

Where the common law is ſilent, there we have fatute laws, 
made by the ſeveral kings of England, with the advice and 
conſent of both houſes of parliament. See STATUTE. | 
Beſides theſe, we make uſe of the civil and canon laws in ec- 
cleſiaftical courts. See CIVIL, and Canon. 

We have alſo military or martial Jow, in uſe among the ſol- 
diery in time of war; and foreſt law, for the regulation of 
foreſts. See MARTIAL, FokesT, Ce. | 


LA has alſo a more ſpecial ſignification, wherein it is taken 


for that which is lawful with us, and not elſewhere ; as; 
© Tenant by the courteſy of England.“ 
Thus, we alfo fay, to wage law n rc legem) and to 
make or do law (facere legem). See Wace, and MAKE. 
When an action of debt is brought againſt one upon ſome ſe- 
cret agreement or contract, the defendant may wage his law 
if he pleaſes; that is, fwear, and certain perſons with him, 
that he owes the plaintiff nothing: but this is only allowed in 
caſe of the plaintiffs want of evidence, and when he cannot 
rove his ſurmiſe by any deed, or open act. 

hen one wages his latu, he ſhall bring with him fo many 
of his neighbours as the court ſhall aſſign, (Sir Edward Coke 
ſays, eleven) to ſwear with him, that they believe, in their 
conſciences, he hath ſworn truly; and theſe, in our lau, are 
called compurgators ; by the feudiſts, ſacramentales. 
The officer, to make oath, is called the wager of lat; and 
when it is accompliſhed, it is called the mating or doing of 
law. This cuſtom is ſaid to have obtained, formerly, among 
the Egyptians, | 


Aſfenee by Law. 1 f As$IGNNEE. 
Covenant of Law. CoveNnANT. 
Frank Law. | Frank. U( 
Intendment of Law. INTENDMENT:- 
Poyning's Law. PoyNnING. 
Releaſe in Law. RELEASE. 

Salic Law. See J SaLIc, 

Suit in Law.” e 
Sumptuary Law. SUMPTUARY, 
Surrender in Law. SURRENDER. 
By-Laws. | 'By-Law. 
Cock-pit Laws. | Cockrrr. 
Laws of the Stage. & STAGE, 


Law of Arms, is that law which gives precepts how tightly to 


proclaim war, to make and obſerve leagues, to attack the 
enemy, and to puniſh offenders in the camp. See Wax, 
Arms, MarTIAL, Ge. 


Law of Marque, a law by which thoſe who are driven to 


make uſe of it, take the goods, or ſhipping of the party that 


has done them wrong, and of whom they cannot get ordi- 


nary juſtice, whenever they can take them within their own 
bounds; or precincts. See REPRISALS. | 


dom, having reviſed all the laws of his predeceſſors, retain- | Laws of Molmutius. article $ MoLMUTIS Laws. 


LAY 


Law of the Staple, the ſame with Law Merchant, 

Law Merchant, a ſummary ſort of law, originally differing 
from the common law, though now adopted and become a part 
of the laws of the kingdom; one point of it conſiſts in this, 
that if there be two joint merchants of wares, and one of them 
dies, his executor ſhall have the moiety : which is not allowed 
in the caſe of others, not merchants. 

Law Spiritual, is the eccleſiaſtical or canon law, allowed and 
authorized in this realm; fo far as it is not againſt the com- 
mon /aw, nor againſt the ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the kingdom. 
And according to ſuch eccleſiaſtical laws, the ordinary and 
other eccleſiaſtical judges do proceed in caſes within their cog- 
nizance. See CANON Law. . 

Law is alſo uſed figuratively, in ſpeaking of the rules, or order 
wherein any thing is performed. 

Thus we ſay, the laws of motion, the laws of mechanics, 
the /aws of fluids, the laus of chance, of a game, Cc. See 
MorTiox, FLuip, Game, &c. — Laws of friction, of re- 
ſiſtance, of deſcent of bodies, Sc. See FRICTION, RESIST- 


ANCE, DESCENT, &c. — Laws of elaſticity, rarefaction, re- 


flection, refraction, Sc. Sce ELAasTIcitY, RAREFAC- 
TION, REFLECTION, REFRACTION, Oc. 

LAWFUL. See the article UNLAWFUL. 

LawruL Naam. See the article NAA. 

LAWING of Dogs, a phraſe uſed in our antient law-writers. 
Thus, maſtiffs muſt be /awed every three years; Crompton 
Furiſd. fol. 163. that is, three claws of the fore foot ſhall be 
cut off by the skin, or the ball of the fore foot cut out. See 
ExXPEDITATING. | 

LAWLESS Court, a court held on King's-hill, at Rochford 
in Eſſex, every Wedneſday morning next after Michaelmas- 
day, at cock-crowing; at which court they whiſper, and 
have no candle, nor any pen and ink, but a coal: he that 
owes ſuit or ſervice there, forfeits double his rent every hour 
he is miſſing. | . 
This court is called /awle/s, becauſe held at an unlawful hour, 
or, perhaps, quia dicta fine lege, becauſe opened without any 
form. It is mentioned by Camden, who ſays, this ſervile 
attendance was impoſed on the tenants, for conſpiring at the 
like unſeaſonable time to raiſe a commotion. 

 LawLes Man, Exlex. See the article Our LAW. 

LAXATIVE, in medicine, is uſed to ſignify a looſe ſtate, 
or diſpoſition of the body; ſo as to go frequently to ſtool. 

LaxaTives, or LAXATIvE Medicines, are ſuch as promote 
that diſpoſition, which they do by ſome ſmooth, ſoftening 
quality, taking away the tenſity of the fibres, and facilitat- 
ing the paſſage of the contents of the inteſtinal tube, through 
it; for which reaſon all oily ſubſtances come under this claſs, 
See PURGATIVES. 

LAXIOR Taga. See the article T 0G a. 

LAY, the name of a kind of antient poeſy, or poem among 
the French ; conſiſting of very ſhort verſes. 

There were two ſorts of lays, the great, and the little. 

Greater Lay, was a poem conſiſting of twelve couplets of ver- 
ſes, of different meaſures. 


Little Lay, vas a poem conſiſting of ſixteen or twenty verſes, 


divided into four couplets. 
Theſe /ays were the lyric poetry of the old French poets, 
who were imitated by ſome among the Engliſh. They were 
principally uſed on melancholy ſubjects, and are ſaid to have 
been formed on the model of the trochaic verſes of the Greek 
and Latin tragedies. | | 
Father Mourgues gives us an extraordinary inſtance of one of 
theſe antient /ays, in his treatiſe of French poetry, 

Sur appui du monde | 

Due faut il qu on fonde 

D' eſpair ? 

Cette mer profonde, 


En debris feconde | 8 | 


Fait voir 
Calme au matin, Þ onde 
Et / orage y gronde 


ſcir. 


Lav the Land, a ſea phraſe, uſed for failing out of ſight of land. | 


In ſuch caſes they ſay, they have laid the land: and if an- 


other point of land exclude the ſight of the former, they ſay, | 


they have ſhut the firſt land in. 


Lay-Land, in husbandry, denotes fallow ground, which lies | 


untilled. See FALLOw, and PLoUGHING. 

LAx- Brother, among the Romaniſts, a pious, but illiterate per- 
ſon, who devotes himſelf, in ſome convent, to the ſervice of 
the religious. See BROTHER, | 2 
The lay-brother wears a habit different from that of the re- 
ligious, nor ever enters into the choir, or the chapter. He is 
not in any orders, nor does he make any vow, excepting of 
conſtancy and obedience. | 

Lay-Brether is alſo uſed for an illiterate religious, who takes 

care of ſome of the temporal concerns of the convent, as the 
kitchin, the gate, Oc. 3 
Theſe lay- brothers make the three vows of religion. 


In the nunneries are alſo lay-ſiſters, who never enter the 


choir, &c. and who are only retained for the ſervice of the 
. convent, a, | - 


LAZ 


The inſtitution of lay - brothers began in the eleventh century. 
The perſons on whom this title was conferred, were ſuch as 
were too ignorant to become clerks, and who therefore ap- 


plied themſelves wholly to bodily labour. It ſeems to have 


taken its riſe from hence, that the laity in thoſe days had not, 
for the generality, the leaſt tincture of learning; whence alſo 
thoſe came to be called clerks, by way of diſtinction, who had 
{tudied a little, and were able to read. See CLERK. 

aA aro. . — 
AY-Communities. . OMMUNITY, 

La vy-Corporation. 5 the e 5 CORPORATION, 

Lav-Patronage. 0 AT RON AGE. 

La s- Aide. . { SIDE-lays. 

vin, pa F See the article aer 4, | 

LAYER, in husbandry, and gardening, a young tender ſhoot 
or twig of a plant, not far from the ground, which is bent 
down, and ſeveral joints or knots of it buried three or four 

inches under ground: the other part ſtill remaining united 
with the parent tree; till having ſtruck root below, it is cut 
and ſeparated from the reſt, and produces a new plant. 

LAYMAN, a perſon not engaged in any order of eccleſia- 
ſtics. See CLERGY, SECULAR, &c. 

LAvMAx, among painters, a little ſtatue or model, either of 
wax or wood, whoſe joints are ſo made, that it may be put 
into any attitude, or poſture: its chief uſe is for the caſting, 
and adjuſting draperies, for the clothing of figures. | 
Some call it, after the French, maneguin, g. d. a little man. 

LAZARETTO, or LazAR-HoUsE, a public building in 
manner of an hoſpital, for the reception of poor ſick. Sce 
HoseiTAL, &c. | 

LAZARETTo, in ſome countries, is an edifice appointed for per- 
ſons coming from places ſuſpected of the plague, to perform 
quarantain in. | 3 
This is uſually a large building, at a diſtance from any city, 
whoſe apartments ſtand detached from each other, &c. where 
ſhips are unladen, and their crew is laid up for forty days, 
more or leſs, according to the time and place of departure. 
See QUARANTAIN. 


S. LAZARUS, or LazaRo, a military order, inſtituted. at 


Jeruſalem by the Chriſtians of the Weſt, when they became 
maſters of the holy land, whoſe buſineſs was to receive pil- 
grims under their care, guard them on the roads, and defend 
them from the inſults of the Mahometans. 
Some ſay, this order was inſtituted in 1119. Pope Alexan- 
der IV. confirmed it by a bull in 1255, giving it the rule of 
8. Auguſtine. 534M 
The knights of this order being driven out of the holy 
land, part of them retired into France, and were eſtabliſhed 
there under Louis III. who beſtowed on them the country 
of Boigny near Orleans. Innocent VIIL. ſuppreſſed the order 
of S. Lazaro in Italy in 1490, or rather united it to that of 
Malta. Leo X. re-eſtabliſhed it in Italy in the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century. In 1572, Gregory XIII. united it in 
Savoy to that of S. Maurice, juſt inſtituted by duke Ema- 
nuel Philibert. 


In France, this order was united to that of N. D. of Mount | 


Carmel in 1608, and had ſome new advantages conferred on 
it by the late king Louis XIV. The knights of S. Lazarus 
are allowed to marry, and yet have penſions upon benefices. 
Fathers of S. LazARus, called alſo LazaArITEs, a name gi- 
ven to certain regular clerks of a congregation inſtituted in 
France, in the ſeventeenth century, by M. Vincent. 
They take the denomination from a houſe iu the Fauxbourg 
of Paris. They have a ſeminary in Paris, called, The ſemi- 
nary des bons enfans. The vows they make are ſimple, and 
on occaſion may be diſpenſed withal, 15 


0 * 


LAZ ULI. — Lapis Lazur1, a fort of precious ſtone, of a 


blue colour, veined and ſpotted with white, and yellow; See 
STONE, 7 3 

This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called azure ſtone, 
by the antients cyaneus, and ceruleum; by Meſue, the farry 
ſtone ; by Pliny, as Dr. Woodward imagines, ſapphirus. See 
AZURE, SAPPHIRE, Se. | 
Of the lapis lazuli is prepared the fine pigment called ultra 
marine. ULTRAMARINE. 10 ' 
To be good, it ſhould be able to reſiſt fire and ſmoke ; and 
come out of them with new luſtre. —It is found in mines 


of gold, filver, and copper, as alſo in pits of marble; which | 


laſt is that generally in uſe. . 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh. three kinds of lapis: The firſt called 
old rock, which is pure, ſmooth, a fine blue, with beautiful 
yellow ftreaks like veins of gold, which yet are frequently no 
more than veins of pyrites.— The ſecond, called the new 
rock, is ſtuffed with common ſtones; its colour is weaker, 
and its price lower : theſe two kinds are brought from Perſia 
and Siam.— The third kind is brought from the mountains 
of Auvergne, This is mixed with the common rock whence 
it is dug; it is of a pale blue, and is ſprinkled. with greeniſh 
ſpots, with veins of pyrites. This, when ſufficiently charged 
with ſpots of green, is ſold for the Armenian ſtone. See 
ARMENIAN. W 


The lepis is of ſome uſe in medicine; they prepare it by cal- 
PIECES REAR ORE, 
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cining and waſhing it ſeveral times; which done, it makes 
an ingredient in the famous confeCtion of alkermes. Some- 
times, in ſpite, of all its lotions, it continues to be purgative, 
by reaſon of the vitriolic matter it contains. 


le veut. & See the article LER RO. 


LEAD, a coarſe, heavy, impure metal, of all others the ſoſt- 


eſt and moſt fuſible, when purified ; called by the chymiſts 


See METAL. 


aturn. 


Thoſe who have made an analyſis of lead, find it to contain | 


a little mercury, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of bitumi- 
nous carth. 

Lead is found in various countries, but abounds particularly 
in England. It is found, toc, in ſeveral kinds of ſoils, and 
ſtones, ſome whereof, beſides, contain gold, ſome ſilver, o- 
thers tin, &c. 

It is melted in a furnace provided for that purpoſe, with a 
ſtrong coal-fire upon it; as it melts, it runs through a canal 
on one ſide ; leaving the earth, ſtone, and ſcoria, with the 
aſhes of the coals. 


It is purified by skimming it ere cold, and throwing ſuet and 
other fat bodies into it. | 

Lead is found of a lighter, or deeper colour, according as it 
is more or leſs purified ; though ſome make a difference in the 
colour of the ore, always eſteeming that moſt which is the 
whiteſt. 

Some very able naturaliſts obſerve, that the weight of lead 
increaſes, either in the open air, or under ground. —Mr. 
Boyle obſerves this particularly of the lead of churches, which, 
he ſays, frequently grows both in bulk and weight, ſo as to 
become too ponderous for the timber that before ſuſtained it; 
which ſome account for from the impurity, heterogeneity, 
and looſe texture of its parts, by means whereof the particles 
of the air getting admiſſion within its pores, are attracted, 
and eaſily affimilated to it. But others, who rely wholly on 
experience, abſolutely deny the fact, as alſo that it is repro- 


_ duced in mines before exhauſted, by letting them lie long 


L 


open to the air ; which others aſſert. 
Lead is a metal of much uſe; it eaſily melts, and mixes 
with gold, ſilver, and copper, and communicates, as they 
talk, its humidity to them ; but not being able to endure the 
violence of the fire which they undergo, it retires, and car- 
ries with it all that was heterogeneous in them; ſo as neither 
gold nor filver are refined without lead. See REFINING. 
To which it may be added, that the coarſer kind of precious 
2 boiled in lead, are thereby rendered much more bril- 
lant. 
Lead is much uſed in building, particularly for covering, gut- 
ters, pipes, and in glaſs- windows. For which uſes, it is either 
caſt into ſheets in a mold, or milled\; which laſt, ſome have 
pretended, is the leaſt ſerviceable, not only on account of its 
thinneſs, but alſo becauſe it is ſo exceedingly ſtretched in 
milling; that when it comes to lie in the hot ſun, it is apt to 
ſhrink and crack, and conſequently will not keep out the 
water: But this appears to be a ſuggeſtion without grounds. 
Vid. Bayl. Build. Dict. Suppl. in voc. 
The lead uſed by glaziers is firſt caſt into lender rods, twelve 
or fourteen inches long, called cames; which being afterwards 
drawn through their vice, comes to have a groove on either 
ſide for the panes of glaſs; and this they call turned lead. 
The method of paleing or ſoldering lead for fitting on of im- 
boſſed figures, Ac. is by placing the part whereon the figure 
is to be paled, horizontal, and ſtrewing on it ſome pulveriſ- 
ed roſin; under this they place a chafing-diſh of coals, till 
ſuch time as the roſin becomes reddiſh, and riſes in pimples ; 
then apply the figure, and rub ſome ſoft ſolder into the join- 
ing: when this is done, the 
firm as if it had been caſt on it. 
Borrichius aſſerts, that lead reverberated into minium, con- 
verted into glaſs, reduced into ceruſs, and burnt into litharge, 
immediately reſumes its original figure, upon the dexterous 
application of a lixivial ſalt. | ; 


EAD-works, Mr. Glanville obſerves, that the ſmoke of the | 


lead-works at Mendip in Somerſetſhire is a prodigious annoy- 
ance, and ſubjects both the workmen, and the cattle that graze 
about them, to a mortal diſeaſe. The trees that grow near 


them have their tops burnt, and their leaves and outſides diſ- 
coloured and ſcorched. | „ 


When the lead ore is dug out, they beat it ſmall, then waſh 


it clean in a running ſtream, and ſift it in iron rudders. Their 
hearth or furnace is made of the clay or fire - ſtone; this they 
ſet in the ground, and on it build their fire, which they light 
with charcoal, continuing it with young oaken gads, blown 
with bellows, by mens treading on them. After the fire is 


lighted, and the fire- place hot, they throw their lead ore on 


the graf is ſometimes found yellow, They make no account 


the wood, which melts down into the furnace, and then with 
an iron ladle they take it out, and upon ſand caſt it into 
what form they pleaſe. Bile, 4 ey 7 
The mine-men ſometimes find the vein run up into the 
roots of trees, and yet do not obſerve any difference between 
thoſe and other trees. When the mine is near the ſurface, 


figure will be paled on, and as 


of the virgula divinatoria; yet ſay, that when a mine is 
open, they may gueſs by it how far the vein will lead. The 
ore runs ſometimes in a vein, ſometimes diſperſed in banks; 
it lies many times between rocks; ſome of it is harder, others 
milder ; ſometimes they have branched ore in the ſpar ; a- 
bout the ore is ſpar and caulk ; and another ſubſtance, which 
they call crootes. 

Por the manufacture e LR Ap, ſee the article Prumnrny. 
There are various preparations of lead, ſerving for various 
purpoſes: 

Lap Duft, is a preparation uſed by the potters; made by 
throwing charcoal duſt into melted lead, and ſtirring them a 
long time together ; to ſeparate the coal again, they only waſh 
it in water, and dry it afreſh, —lts uſe is to give a varniſh 
and gloſs to their works. 

Burnt LEAD, plumbum uſtum, is a chymical preparation uſed in 
medicine, made of plates of lead melted in a pot with ſulphur, 
and reduced by fire into a brown powder, 

White LEAD, uſed by painters, is only thin plates of /-ad diſ- 
ſolved with vinegar. See WHITE Lead, and CE Russ. 
Litharge of gold or ſilver, is only the lead uſed in purifying, 
copper. See LITHARGE. 

Red LEAD , a preparation of mineral lead calcined, and rubi- 
hed ; uſed by painters, potters, and phyſicians. See MiN1UM. 
By help of chymiſtry, there are alſo drawn from lead, ſalts, 
balſams, oils, vinegar, a magiſtery, &c. diſguiſed under the 
name of ſaturn, to amuſe the ignorant, 

Salt, or Sugar of LEAD, Saccharum ſaturni, is an eſſential ſalt 
of vinegar, incorporated with the proper ſubſtance of lead, or 
ceruſs diſſolved in ſpirit of vinegar. 

Balm of Leap, or Saturn, is an oil drawn from the ſalt of 
lead by diſtillation, after having diſſolved it in ſpirit of tur- 
pentine. 

Magiſtery of LEAD, is the calx of lead purified and ſubtilized. 
It is made of lead diſſolved in aqua fortis, pouring a filtrated 

ſalt water into it; whence reſults a magiſtery extremely 

white, which, when ſoftened by ſeveral lotions, is mixed 
with pomatums for the face and complexion, See MaG1- 

STERY, | | 

Black LtaD, is a kind of mineral ſtone, of a black colour, 

but ſilvered, and ſhining, found chiefly in lead mines, and 

appearing to be nothing elſe but /ead not yet arrived at matu- 


rity; much uſed for pencils, or crayons for deſigning. lt 
is melted like the common lead. | 


Eſſay of LEA D. Ess Av. 
2 ming of LEAD, 5 See the article 9 REFINING. 
Caſting of LEAD on Cloth, 


/ CasTING. 
LEAD Nails. See the article NaiLs. | 


LEADEN Bullet Moulds. See the article Mov Ds. 
LEAF, a part of a plant, ordinarily very thin and flat, grow- 
ing in the ſpring, and falling off in autumn. See PLANT. 

There are ſome plants without leaves, as truffles and muſh- 

rooms. See TRUFFLE, and MusHRooOM. | 

As to the ſtructure of leaves, Dr. Grew obſerves, that their 
fibres never ſtand on the ſtalk in an even line, but always 
in an angular circular poſture, and their vaſcular fibres or 
threads are 3, 5, or 7. The reaſon of which poſition is for 

their more erect growth, and the greater ſtrength of the leaf. 

Another obſervable in the fibres of leaves, is their orderly po- 
ſition; ſo as in ſome to take in an eighth part of a circle, as 

in mallows; in ſome a ten th, but in moſt a twelfth. 

The ſame author obſerves ſix ſeveral parts intended by na- 

ture for the preſervation of gems; viz. leaves, ſurfoils, in- 

2 ſtalks of leaves, hoods, and mantlings that cover 

m. | 

The skin or coat of the leaves is no more than that of the 
branches extended, as gold, by beating, is reduced into leaves. 
In the gem, the leaves are folded, ſometimes in two, and 
ſometimes in ſeveral plaits, ſomewhat after the manner of a 

fan. If the leaves be too thick to plait commodiouſly in two, 
and to be ranged againſt each other; or if they be in too ſmall 

a number, and their fibres too delicate, inſtead of being plait- 
ed, they are rolled up, and form either a ſingle roll, as the 

. leaves of the mountain cowſlip, which are thick; or two 
rolls, which begin at each extremity of the h/, and meet in 
the middle. — There are alſo ſome plants whoſe leaves form 
three rolls, as fern; ſeveral leaves are covered with hair of 
ſeveral figures, thoſe of lavender and olive-tree have hair re- 
ſembling ſtars. See LanuGo. 

Botaniſts conſider the leaves of plants, with regard to their 
ſtructure, ſurface, figure, conſiſtence, edges, fituation and 
ſize. With regard to their ſtructure, leaves are either /ingle, 

as thoſe of the apple - tree, pear-tree, &c, or double, as thoſe 
of angelica, parſley, Se. 
With regard to their ſurface, læaues are either flat, as the num- 
mularia, aſarum, origany, androſemum, brionia canadenſis, 
c. or hollow, as thoſe of the onion and aſphodel; or in bun- 
ches, as ſeveral kinds of kali, and houſe-leeks. 7 | 
With regard to their, conſiſtence, leaves are either thin and 
fine, as thoſe of S. John's- wort, and dogs graſs; or thick 
and groſs, as thoſe of portulaca; or fleſhy, as thoſe of ſeveral 


kinds of houſe-leeks ; or woolly, as thoſe of the * 


— 
* 
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With regard to their verge, or edges, leaves are either cut 
ſlightly, as ſome ſpecies of geum, and cannabis lutea; or ks 
as trefoil, &c. See DENTED Verge. 
With regard to their ſituation, leaves are either alternate, 
that is, ranged alternately, as the philyca; or oppoſite to each 
other, as the phillyrea, and ſome ſpecies of the rubia. 
With regard to their ſize, leaves are either very big, as thoſe 
of the colocaſia, and ſphondylium ; moderate, as thoſe of the 
biſtort, the fig-tre ; ſmall, as thoſe of the apple-tree, pear- 
tree, peach- tree; or very ſmall, as thoſe of mille- pertuis, or 
S. John's-wort. 
Annual Leaves. \} 
Crenated LEAVES. CRENAT ED. 
Diffmmilar LEAVES. i DISSIMILAR, 
Procumbent LE Avks. þ See the article 4 PROCUMBENT. 


CANNUAL. 


Segment LEAVES. SEGMENT. 
Seminal LEAVES. SEMINAL, 
Vernal LEAVES. | VERNAL. 


Lu Ar, is alſo applied to the fineſt and moſt beautiful parts of 
flowers. See FLOWER. i 

It is true, all flowers have not leaves, and it is ſometimes dif- 
ficult to determine which is to be called the leaves, and which 
the calyx of the ſame flower. See CAL vx. : 
To prevent confounding the leaves of the flower with thoſe 
of the reſt of the plant; the former are called by botaniſts 
petala, the latter folia. See PETALA, 

Leavts, in architecture, are an ornament of the Corinthian 

capital, and thence borrowed into the Compoſite ; conſiſting 
in the repreſentation of a double row of leaves covering the 
vaſe, tympanum, or neck of the column. See CAPITAL. 
Theſe leaves are uſually formed in imitation of thoſe of the 
acanthus ; ſometimes of thoſe of olive, and ſometimes of lau- 
rel. See ACANTHUS, 
The leaves are divided; each making three ranges of leſſer, 
and are bent, atop, one third of their heighth.— See Tab. 
Archit. fg. 39. lit. CC. 

Lrar-Silver. See the article SILVER. 


LEAGUE“, an extent of ground, conſidered lengthwiſe; | 


ſerving to meaſure the diſtances of one place from another ; 
and containing more or leſs geometrical paces, according to 
the different uſages and cuſtoms of countries. 

The word comes from /euca, or leuga, an ancient Gauliſh 
word, for an itinerary meaſure, and adopted in that ſenſe by 
the Romans. — Some derive the word /euca from ag-x©+, 
white; in regard the Gauls, in imitation of the Romans, mark- 
ed the ſpaces and diſtances of their roads with white ſtones. 

A ſea league is uſually reckoned 3000 geometrical paces, or 
three Engliſh miles: the large leagues of France, are uſually 
3000, and in ſome places 3500 paces; the mean or common 
league is 2400 paces, and the little league 2000. Chorior 
obſerves, that the ancient Gauliſh leagues were but 1500 pa- 


ces. | 
The Spaniſh leagues are larger than the French, 17 Spaniſh 
leagues make a degree, or 20 French leagues, or 69 4 Engliſh 


ſtatute miles. The leagues of Germany and Holland contain | 


four geographical miles each. 
The Perſian leagues are nearly the ſame with the Spaniſh ; 


that is, they are equivalent to four Italian miles ; which | 


comes pretty near to what Herodotus mentions of the para- 
ſanga, an ancient meaſure among the Perſians, containing 
thirty ſtadia ; eight whereof, according to Strabo, make a 
mile, See PARASANG. | 

The Perſians mark their leagues by trees, as the ancient Ro- 


mans did by ſtones, lapides; for which reaſon they are alſo | 


called agag, a Turkiſh word ſignifying tree.—In Japan, the 
league conſiſts of 1800 fathoms.—Theſe are all diſtinguiſhed 
by little hillocks, raiſed on purpoſe by the road ſide. See the 
leagues of moſt countries, reduced to the Roman foot, under 
the word MILE. | | 
LEAGUE“ alſo denotes an alliance, or confederacy between 
princes, and ſtates, for their mutual aid, either in attacking 
ſome common enemy, or in defending themſelves. See Al- 
LIANCE. 
The word comes from liga; which, in the corrupt Latin, 
was uſed for a confederacy: Qua quis cum alio ligatur. 
There have been ſeveral holy leagues entered into by the Chri- 
ſtians againſt the Saracens and infidels ; called alſo crufads's, 
or croiſades. See CROISADE. 


a a 


The LEAGUE, by way of eminence, denotes that famous one 


on foot in France, from the year 1576, to 1593. Its intent 


was to prevent the ſucceſſion of Henry IV. who was of the 


Reformed religion, to the crown ; and it ended with his ab- 
juration of that faith. « 

Ihe /eaguers, or confederates, were of three kinds: the zea- 
bus leaguers aimed at the utter deſtruction, not only of the 
Huguenots, but alſo of the miniftry. The Spaniſb leaguer: 
had principally in view the transferring the crown of France 

to the king of Spain, or the infanta his daughter. The moede- 
rate leaguers aimed only at the extirpation of Calviniſm, 
without any alteration of the government. 


LEAKAGE, the ſtate of a veſſel that leaks; that is, lets wa- 


ter, or other liquid ouze in or out. 


LEE 


LEAKAGE alſo denotes an allowance of 12 per cent. to mer- 
chants importing wine, out of the cuſtoms thereof; and of 
2 barrels in 22 of ale to brewers, &c, out of the exciſe, 

LEAP, and SrEP. See the article STEP, : 

LEAP-YEAR *, the fame with b;ſextile. See BisskxTIL E. 

It is thus called, by reaſon, in the common. year, any fixed 
day of the month changes ſucceſlively/the day of the week; 
but in the /zap-year, it skips or /eaps over one day. 

The common year hath 365 days in it, but the lap. year 366 
days; and in this caſe February hath 29 days; which, in 
the common year, hath but 28. 
To find the /ap-year, the rule is, x 

Divide by 4, what's left ſhall be, 

For leap-year o, for paſt, 1, 2, or 3. 
For _— Is the year 1720 a leap-year, or a common 
year 

4) 1720-(430 

There is © remainder, ſo that it is /zap-year. | 

LEASE, in law, a demiſe, or letting of lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments unto another for life, term of years, or at will, 
for a rent reſerved. See RENT. 

A teaſe is either written, called an indenture, deed poll, or 
leaſe in writing; or by word of mouth, called leaſe parol. 
See PAROL. 

The party who lets a leaſe, is called the Ir; and the party 
to whom it is let, the ee. : 

LEASH, or Least, among fportſmen, denotes three crea- 
tures of any kind ; but chiefly greyhounds, foxes, bucks, and 
hares, | 
We fay, a leaſh of greyhounds, a couple and a half of 
hounds, | 

LEATHER-1/:/l. . MLL, | 

LEATHER-Money. F Son ths: nevi Lene. and Money. 

LEAVE and take. See the article TAK k. | 

LEAVEN *®, any thing that will make a body ſwell, and fer- 
ment. See FERMENT, and FERMENTATION. 


* The word is formed from the French /ezvain, which ſignifies 
the ſame, of the verb /ev r, or Latin, /evare, to riſe. | 


Beer, ale, wine, and cyder, only work by means of the la- 
ven in them. Sour paſte, barm, rennet, c. are /eavens 


See VEST, RENNET, BAKinG, Oc. 

LEAVER. See the article LEVER. 

LECTICARIUS, an officer in the Greek church, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it was to bear off the bodies of thoſe who died, and to 
bury them. Theſe were otherwiſe denominated decani and 
copiatæ. See Dean, and CorilaTaze. 

The Romans had two kinds of lecticarii, different from thoſe 
of the Greeks, and who anſwered ncarly to the office of our 
chairmen. See L1TTER. 

LECTISTERNIDM, a religious ceremony among the ancient 
Romans; being a feſtival prepared, and ſolemnly ſerved up 
in a temple. See FeasT. 

And becauſe, according to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, they 
placed beds around the tables, and ſet the ſtatues of the gods 
on thoſe beds, in the ſame manner as men fat at meals; they 
called the ſolemnity leciiſternium, from lectus, bed, and fter- 
nere, of ſterno, to ſpread, prepare. 5 

In this ceremony the Epulones preſided. See Eyuro. 
Caſaubon has obſerved from a paſſage in the ſcholiaſt of 
Pindar, that the Greeks had alſo a fort of lectiſternium in 
W 

Livy obſerves, that the firſt lectiſternium ſeen in Rome, was 

that which held for eight days ſucceſſively, in honour of A- 

pollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune; 

on occaſion of a contagious diſeaſe which killed all their cat- 


mentions one before that. 
LECTURES. See the article BoyLE's Lectures. 
LEDGER. See the article Book. | LEY 
LEE, a term variouſly uſed at fea ; though its general uſe be 
6 ſignify the part towards, or oppoſite to the wind.— Thus 
the * . 
LEE-Shore, is that on which the wind blows ; ſo that to be un- 


or under wind. 


A LEE Yo Helm, ſignifies, put the helm to the lee-ward fide of 
the ſhip. | | Nen 


at the helm, to take care that the ſhip do not go to the lee- 
ward of her courſe. | 1 
Lee-ward Ship, is one that is not faſt by the wind, or which 
eie ſail ſo near the wind, nor e ſo good way as ſhe 
ſhould. | | 92 8 ES 
To lay a Ship by the LEE, or to come up by the LEE, is to bri 
— * all her ſails may lie Ale cre her maſts 
. and that the wind may come right upon her broad- 
LEE-way, or LEE-ward-w of a Ship, is the angle made by 
the line on which the ſhip thould run according to her courſe; 
or the point of the compaſs ſteered upon, and the real line of 
the ſhip's way. „e TOE" e adn” 


* 


All ſhips are apt to make ſome {e-roay ;* fo that in caſting up 


uſed in baking bread, brewing beer, making cheeſe, &c. 


tle, in the year of Rome 354 ; though Valerius Maximus 


der the lee of the ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather-ſhore, 


Take care of the LEE Hatch, is a word of commarid to the man 


FL 


73 


the log board, ſomething muſt be allowed for lr uh. The 


20, If the wind blow hard, fo that you are forced to take in 


ſo hard, that both top-ſails muſt be taken in, and the ſea runs 


LEER Furnace. See the article FURNACE. N 
L EES *, the groſſeſt and thickeſt parts of wine, oil, and other 


LEET, LETA, a court held by the lord of a manor; 


ſoever it is held; by reaſon the authority thereof belongs 


LEFT Hand. See the article HAND. | 
LEG, Crus. See the artidle Les. | 
LEGACY, LeGaTum, in the civil law, a donation by 


in common law, the diſtinction is this; that he to whom all a 
| beres natus ; the other, to whom it is bequeathed, is called 
| Lecacy, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, was a ſoul - ſeat, a- bequeſt 


LEGAL Column... Coxvien. 
LEGAL Qeconomy. I, & x. JOtconomy. 
LEGAL —.— Ser the el 

LEGAL Tutorage. | 


LEGALIS Hema, in law, a perſon who ſtands rectus in curia, 
not out-lawed, nor excommunicated, nor defamed. 


LEGATE, a prelate, whom the pope ſends as ambaſſador to 
any ſovereign prince. See EMBAssADOR, and Vice-Lz-| times we find the titles ſhared betwen both ſides, and ſome- 
' rms Þ-the gen, rho 


There are three kinds of gates, viz. legates d latere, Igates 
Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable are the leoates d latere 5 ſuch 
are thoſe whom the pope commiſſions to take his place in 


this office to any but his greateſt favorites, and confidents, 


 Legates by office, Igati nati, are thoſe who have not any 
particular legation given them; but who, — of their 


Court of the L 
LEGATIS Tenementis. 9 
RE Po . 5 . a term uſed in ſpeaking | 


LEG 


dinary rules are theſe: {2 
19, "If * ſhip'be upon a wind, allow one point for /ze-way. 


one top-ſail, allow two points for lee-way, 32. If it blow 


high, allow three points for /ee-way. 4. If her fore-fail be- 
ing furled, ſhe try under a main-ſail, or mizzen, ſhe will 
make her way four points before the beam. 5?. If the try 
with a main-ſail only, ſhe will make her way near three 
oints before the beam. But, 69. If under a mizzen only, 
ſhe will make her way about two points before the beam. 
79, If ſhe lie a hull, with all her fails furled, ſhe will make 
her way one point before the beam. 


liquors; or the ſediment found at the bottom of the veſſel. 
The word comes from the French, lie, and that either from 
limus, mud, or from Lyeus, one of the ſurnames of Bacchus; 
or according to Du Cange, from /ia, a corrupt Latin word, 
fignifying the ſame. 


A kind of gravelly ſand is made with the less of wine burnt, 
and prepared, uſed by dyers, &c. which ought to ſtand as a 
caution to people troubled with the ſtone, &c, ; 

The vinegar-makers make a great trade of the lees of wine 
dried, and made into cakes, after having ſqueezed out the 
remains of the liquor in preſſes. See WINE, and CAPITAL. | 


though, in reality, it is the king's court, in whoſe manor 


originally to the crown, and is derived thence to other per- 
ſons. | 

A court-leet, is a court of record, and inquires of all offences 
under high-treaſon ; though it cannot puniſh many, but muſt 
certify them to the juſtice of afſize. See CoURT. 


teſtament ; anſwering to what in common law is called a 
demiſe. See DoNATiox, TESTAMENT, DRMISE, &c. 

Legacy is uſually defined ſome particular thing given by a 
laſt will, and teſtament; for that if a man thus diſpoſe, or 
transfer his whole eſtate on another, it is called hæredi- 
tas; and he to whom it is given, is called heres. Though, 


man's lands, and hereditaments deſcend by right of blood, is 
heres factus. See HEIR. | 


to the church, or accuſtomed mortuary : which was to hold 
good, even though the teſtament itſelf were declared null, and 
invalid. See MoRTUARY. 5 4 K 


SUBROGATION. 
TUTORAGE. 


And in this ſenſe are thoſe words ſo often uſed probi, & lega- 
lis homies, | | $68 $3473 


Hence all Igali is taken for the condition of ſuch a man 


GATE. 


The term Jegate comes from that of legares, which Varro 
derives from legert, to chuſe; and others from Jegare, dele- 
gare, to ſend, delegate. Witquefort. 163 16 


de latere, and lates by oſſice, or Igati nati. i. 


councils ; who are thus called, in regard the pope never gives 
who are always at his ſide, à latere; that is, to the cardinals. 
See LATERE, * | Ne 210 
A late 4 latere, may confer benefices without mandate, le- 
1 baſtards to hold offices, and has a croſs carried before 
im, as the enſign of his authority. AIG a 
The legates de latere, are thoſe who are not cardinals, but are 
yet intruſted with an apoſtolical legation. 12 | 


dignity, and place in the church, become laren. Such are 
the archbiſhops of Rheims and Arles, — But the authority 


of theſe: legates, . is much inferior to that of the ligates 4 


tere. 


4 


he power of a legatt is ſometimes. alto | ven without the | 
title: ſome of the nuntio's are — with" it. See 


NunT1o, 


See the article TeneMentrs,- 


EGATE. See the article Cour. | 


LEG 


of the government of the antient Romans: Auguſtus divided 
the provinces of the empire into conſular, Iatory, and pre- 


\ fidial. 
LEOATORVY Provinces were thoſe whereof the emperor him- 


felf was governor, but where he did not reſide, but admini- 
ſtred affairs by his lieutenant, or lezgatus. See LEGATUS, 


LEGATUS, among the Romans, a military officer, who com- 


manded as deputy of the chief general. \ 

Of theſe there were divers kinds, viz. a legatus in the army 
under the imperator, or general, anſwering to our lieutenant- 
general; and a /zgatus in the provinces, under the proconſul, 
or governor, 

When any conſiderable perſon, among the Roman citizens, 
had occaſion to paſs through any of the provinces, the ſe- 
nate gave him the title of /zgatus; that is, of envoy from 
the ſenate, to the end he might be received with the greater 
reſpect; and that the cities and towns, through which he 
travelled, might defray his expences.— This they call a 


free legation, libera legatio; in regard the perſon was not 


incumbered with any truſt, and might lay it aſide as ſoon as 
he pleaſed, 


LEGEND, LeGEnDA, was originally a book uſed in the 


old Romiſh churches, containing the leſſons that were to be 
read in divine ſervice, - 

Hence alſo the lives of ſaints, and martyrs came to be call- 
ed legends; becauſe chapters were read out of them at 


mattins, and in the refectories of the religious houſes. Sce 
SAINT, 


Golden LEGEND, is a collection of the lives of the ſaints, com- 


piled by James de Varaſe, better known by his Latin name 
of F. de Voragine, vicar-general of the Dominicans, and at- 
terwards archbiſhop of Genoa, who died in 1298. 

It was received into the church with a world of applauſe, 
which it maintained for 200 years; but, in effect, is fo full 
of ridiculous and romantic accounts, that the Romaniſts them - 
ſelves are now generally aſhamed of it.— The word legend it- 
ſelf is, on that account, come into diſrepute, 


LEGEND is alſo uſed to ſignify the words, or letters engraven 


about the margins, &c. of coins. See Coin. | 

Thus the legend of a French crown is, Sit nomen domini be- 
nedictum; that of a moidore, In hoc | vinces; on thoſe 
of the laſt emperors of Conſtantinople, we find Feſus Chri- 


Aus Baſileus Baſileon, IHS XPS NIKA, Jeſus Chriftus 


vince. 


LEGEND is alſo applied to the inſcriptions of medals, which 


lieu of figures. 


ſerve to explain the figures, or deviſes thereof, See MEDaL, 
Devise, Ce. 


In ſtrictneſs, the legend differs from the inſcription ; this laſt 
properly ſignifying words placed on the reverſe of a medal, in 
It ſeems as if the antients had intended their medals ſhould 
ſerve both as images, and as emblems; the one for the com- 
mon people, and the other for perſons of taſte, and parts: 
the images to repreſent the faces of princes ; and emblems to 


. repreſent their virtues, and great actions: ſo that the legend 
is to be looked on as the ſoul of the medal, and the figures as 
the body. itt] | 


Every medal has two legends ; that on the front, and that on 


_ thereverſe. The firſt, for the generality, ſerves only to di- 


ſinguiſh the perſon by his name, titles, offices, &c. the lat- 


ter is intended to expreſs his noble and vittuous ſentiments, 


his good deeds, and the advantages the'publick has reaped by 
him.—This, however, does not hold univerſally ; for ſome- 


In the medals of cities, and provinces, as the bead is uſually 


the genius of the place, or at leaſt ſome'deity adored there ; 
the /zgend is the name of the city, province, or deity, or of 
both together; and the reyerſe, ſome ſymbol of the city, &c. 


_ frequently without a /zgend; ſometimes, with that of one of 


its magiſtrates. Sr | [ans 

The ordinary ſubjects of /zgends, are the virtues of princes, 
the honours they have received, conſecrations, fignal events, 
public monuments, deities, public vows, privileges, &c. 
Legends, and inſcriptions of medals, are either in Latin, or 


Greek. The Greek character, conſiſting of majuſcule, or 
capital letters, appears uniform on all the medals: no change, 


or alteration being found in confronting the ſeveral charact- 
ers; though, it is certain, there was in the ordinary uſe, and 
pronunciation, All we obſerve on medals, is ſometimes a 


mixture of Greek and Latin letters. The character was 


reſerved in all its beauty, till the- time of Gallienus. 

rom the time of Conſtantine, and for the ſpace of 500 
years, the Latin tongue was alone uſed in the ends of me- 
dals, even in thoſe ſtruck at Conſtantinople.— Michael be- 
gun the firſt, whoſe lend was in Greek; and from his 
time the language, as well as the characters, began to alter 
for the worſe. See CHARACTER. | "On 


LEGION , a kind of regiment, or body of forces, of a. num- 


ber whereof the Roman armies were chiefly: compoſed. | 

The word comes from the Latin, legere, to chuſe; becauſe, 

when the /egions were raiſed, they made choice of ſuch of 
their youth, as were the molt proper to bear arms. 


5 Te - The 


The number of ſoldiers, and officers, whereof the Igion con- 
ſiſted, was different at different times: but it is impoſſible to 
determine the preciſe time, and manner of their alteration. 
In the time of Romulus, each legion contained 3000 foot, 
and 300 equites, or horſe: theſe were divided into three 
bodies, which made as many orders of battle.—Each body 
conſiſted of ten companies, or manipules, ranged at ſome di- 
ſtance from each other, though in the ſame front, —Each 
body had two general officers to command it, called tribunes; 
and each manipule, two centurions. 
Under the conſuls, the legion conſiſted of 4000 men, who 
made four bodies, commanded by a conſul, or one of his 
| lieutenants; and each legion had its ſhare of cavalry, which 
was from two to three hundred horſe. | 
Afterwards, in the time of Marius, theſe four diviſions of 
the /zgion were united into one, and augmented; and cohorts 
were appointed from five to ſix hundred men, each under 


the command of a tribune.— Each eohort conſiſted of three | 


companies, or manipules, each manipule of two centuries, 
and the legion was divided into ten cohorts, who made as many 
diſtin& battalions, diſpoſed in three lines; fo that the ion, 
then, conſiſted of five or ſix thouſand men. | | 
Iſidore tells us, that the Igien conſiſted of ſix thouſand men, 
divided into ſixty centuries, thirty manipules, twelve cohorts, 
and two hundred troops. According to the French acade- 
my, the legion conſiſted of ſix thouſand foot, and ſeven hun- 
dred twenty five horſe. 
The legions were, by far, the moſt conſiderable part of the 
Roman army ; their number, in the time of Auguſtus, was 
thirty three; they were compoſed wholly of Roman citizens. 
— The allies formed a body of auxiliary forces. 
The ſtandard bore by the Igiont was various: at firſt, a | 
wolf, in honour of that which ſuckled Romulus ; afterwards | 
a hog, by reaſon, fays Feſtus, war is only undertaken 
with a view to peace, which was concluded by ſacrificing a 
hog. Sometimes, they bore the minotaur, to remind their 
general that their deſigns were to be kept ſecret, and inacceſ- 
ſible as the minotaur in the labyrinth. —They alſo bore a 
horſe, a boar, &c.—Pliny tells us, that Marius was the 
firſt who changed all theſe ſtandards into eagles. See 
EAGLE, 
Square LEGION, Legio quadrata, was a legion conſiſting of 
4000 men. See QUADRATA. TA 
Domeſticus 1 See DomEsTICUs, 
Thundering LE OIOx. THUNDERING. 
LEGISLATOR, Law-giver; he who frames the laws of a 
kingdom, or ſtate founded by him. See Law... | 
The principal antient /egi//ators are,. Moſes, legi/lator of the 
Hebrews; Mercurius 'T riſmegiſtus, and Bocchyris, of the 
Egyptians ; Italus, of the Oenotrians; 'Theſeus, Draco, and 
Solon, of the Athenians ; Zoroaſter, of the Bactrians; Cha- 
rondas, of the Cappadocians; and Charondas, or Phaleas, of 
the Carthaginians; Androdamas, of the Chalcidians ; Eudox- 
us of the Cnidians; Phido, of the Corinthians ; Minos, of 
the Cretans; Pythagoras, of the Crotoniates, and moſt of 
the cities of Græcia Major; Parmenides, and Zeno, of Elea 
in Lucania; Zamolxis, of the Getz; Phoroneus, of the 
Greeks ; Bacchus, of the Indians; Saturn, of Italy ; Maca- 
rius, of the ifle of Lesbos; Zaleucus, of the Locrians ; Ni- 
codorus Athleta, of the city of Mutina; Hippodamia, of 
Miletus ; Charondas, of Rheggio ; Lycurgus, of the Lace- 
dæmonians; Archytas, of "Tarentum ; Philolaus, of the 
Thebans. 

At Rome, the people were in great meaſure their own le- 
giſlators ; though Solon may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to have 
been their /zgi///ator, in regard the Decemviri, who were cre- 
ated for the making of laws, borrowed a great number from 
thoſe of Solon. See DRECEMvIRI, and TaBLEs. 

LEGITIMATE RN ge 1 
LEGITIMATE Tertian. ee Fever. | 
LEGITIMATION, an act by which natural, or illegitimate 
children are rendered legitimate. See BASTARD, &c. 
By the French law, the father and mother, by marrying, ren- 
der their children, begotten before marriage, legitimate; and 
this is called itimatio per ſubſequens matrimonium, 
The right of leg:t:mation, was a thing unknown to princes 
till the time of Conſtantine ; but, ſince his time, has been 
exerciſed by moſt of them. The Greek emperors invented 
ſeveral kinds of litimation. 
Anaſtaſius put it in the power of the father to legitimate his 


natural children, by a bare adoption, provided he had no legi- | 


timate children.—But Juſtin, by his conſtitution, and Ju- 

ſtinian, by his Nevel 74, aboliſhed this /egitimation, as fear- 
ing the too eaſy acceſs to /zgitimation ſhould encourage concu- 
binage. 2 | 

In lieu of this, he eſtabliſhed a way of legitimation by the 

emperor's letters, —This rendered baſtards capable of attain- 
ing to honours, and even of ſucceeding to inheritances, pro- 


| vided the perſons were /egitimated with the conſent of their | 


father and mother; which is agreeable to the canon law. 
LEGS, the lower extremes of the bodies of moſt animals, ſerv- 
ing them forſupportand motion, See ANIMAL, and EXTREME. 


Some anatomiſts divide the foot of man into three parts, viz, 
the thigh, the I, and the leſſer foot. See Foor. 
In the I, there are two conſiderable bones; the one called 
the great focile, or tibia; the other the little focile, or fibula, 
See TIBIA, and FIBULA. 
The legs and feet of the ſeveral animals, Me Derham ob- 
ſerves, are exactly conformable to the poſture, make, nay, to 
the motion and exerciſes of thoſe animals. In ſome they are 
made for ſtrength only, in others for agility and ſwiftneſs; 
in ſome, for walking and running, in others for ſwimmi 
in others for digging, and in others for flying. In ſome more 
lax, and weak, ſor traverſing the plain land; in others Riff, 
and rigid, for ice and precipices. In ſome, ſhod with tough 
and hard hoofs, ſome whole, ſome cleft. In ſome the feet 
are compoſed of toes, ſome ſhort, for only going, others long, 
to ſupply the place of hands; ſome are armed with talons, to 
catch and tear their prey ; ſome with ſhort nails, to confirm 
their ſteps in running and walking. See Nait., Ec. 
In birds, the /zgs are curved, for their eaſy perching, rooſt- 
ing, and reſt, as alſo to help them on the wing in taking 
their flight, and to be therein commodiouſly tucked up to 
the body, ſo as not to obſtruct their flight. In ſome, long, 
for wading, &c, See BIRD. | 
LEOS of a Triangle. When one ſide of a triangle is taken as a 
baſe, the other two are called gt. See TRIANGLE, 


Arched Lt6s. . ARCHED. 
Hyperbolic LE 6s. See the article T fiveenzouc. 
Compaſſes of three LE Gs. ComPAssEs. 


LEGUMEN, Lecums, is applied, by botaniſts, to beans, 
peas, vetches, &c. otherwiſe called pulſe. See PULsE, and 
LEGUMINOUS, | a 


Some will have them thus called, in regard they are gathered 
with the hand; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from corn, 
&c. which are mowed, or reaped: es quod manu legatur, & 
non ſecatur. | 
Yet the antient writers on husbandry conſider corn, and even 
turneps, and all grains, and roots for family uſe, as legumina. 
LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given to thoſe plants which 
yield legumes, or pulſe. See LEcuMEn. .. 
Of ar” kind are moſt plants which grow in pods, as beans, 
I | 
ay ranks all plants as Jeguminous, which have a 
ceous or butter-fly-like lower. See PLANT. 
LEGUMINOUs Flowers, See the article FLOWER. 
LEMMA, AHMMA, in mathematics, denotes a previous pro- 
polition, laid down in order to clear the way for ſome follow- 
ing demonſtration ; and prefixed either to theorems, in order 
to render their demonſtration leſs perplexed, and intricate; or 
to problems, to make their reſolution more eaſy, and ſhort. 
Thus, to prove a pyramid one third of a priſm, or parallelepi-- 
pid of the ſame baſe and heighth with it; the demonſtration 
whereof in the ordinary way, is difficult, and troubleſome ; 
this lemma may be premiſed, which is proved in the rules of 
progreſſion ; that the ſum of the ſeries of the ſquares, in 
numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from o, and 
going on I, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, &c. is always ſubtriple of the 
ſum of as many terms equal to the greateſt ; or is always one 
third of the greateſt term multiplyed by the number of terms. 
Thus, to find the inflection of a curve line, this lemma is 
firſt premiſed; that a tangent may be drawn to the given 


papiliona- 


curve, in a given point, | 
So, in phyſics, to the demonſtration of moſt propoſitions, 
ſuch lemmata as theſe are neceſſary firſt to be allowed; that 
there is no penetration of dimenſions ;- that all matter is divi- 
ſible; and the like, —As alſo in the theory of medicine, that 
where the blood circulates, there is life, Sc. Ke 
LEMNIAN Earth, Terra LEMNTIA, a medicinal, aftringent, 
| ſort of earth, of a fatty conſiſtence, and reddiſh colour; uſed 
in the ſame caſes as bole. See BoLE. en 
It has its name from the iſland of Lemnos, whence it is chief- 
ly brought. | oy On | | 
Many form it into round cakes, and impreſs a ſeal upon it ; 
whence it is alſo called, terra ſigillata. See SIGILLATA. - 
LEMONADE, a drink prepared of water, ſugar, and citron, 
or lemon juice, e | 
This factitious liquor is ſo popular in Paris, that it has given 
its name to a new eſtabliſhed company, called lemnnadiers. 
LEMURES, in antiquity, - ſprites or hobgoblins ; reſtleſs ghoſts 
of departed perſons, who return to terrify and torment the 
living. See MANEs. | ene 
Theſe are the ſame with /arve, which the antients imagined 
to wander round the world, to frighten good people, and 
plague the bad. For which reaſon, at Rome they had - 
225 or feaſts inſtituted to appeaſe the manes of the de- 
unct. IG ox eas 
Apuleius explains the antient notion of manes thus: The 
ſouls of men releaſed from the bands of the body, and freed 
from performing their bodily functions, become a kind of 
dzmons, or genii, formerly called lemures. —Of theſe le- 
mures, thoſe that were kind to their families, were called. 
lares familiares ; but thoſe who, for their crimes, were con- 
demned to wander eontinually, without meeting with ny 


. 


of 


ho returned to earth to torment him. See LEMU RIA. 
But Apuleius obſerves, that in the ancient Latin tongue le- 


LEMURIA, or LEMURALIA, a feaſt ſolemnized at Rome on 


LENIS * in 2 See the article SPIRIT. 
LENITI 


LENITIVE, is more frequently uſed for laxative. See LAxA- 


LENS, in dioptrics, properly ſignifies a ſmall, oblong glaſs, of 


vexo-concaue, or concavo-convex lens's, according as the one or 


A lens, one of whoſe ſurfaces is convex, and the other con- 


Some confine /ens's within the diameter of five or fix lines, 
and will have ſuch as exceed that diameter called lenticular 


Blown LENS's, are little globules of glaſs, melted in the flame 


diameter, the ſixth part of a line, which are found to magni- 
Manner of grinding LENS. -A little piece of copper is cement- 
| adiſh, or baſon of the diameter of the lens required. Then 


the end of 2 little maundrel, with black Spaniſh wax; and 


wet ſand, or gritt- ſtone. 


ce of reſt, and terrified good men, and hurt the bad, are 
vulgarly called larvæ. See LAREs. 
An ancient commentator on Horace mentions, that the Ro- 


mans wrote lemures for remures; which laſt word was form- 
ed from Remus, Who was killed by his brother Romulus, and 


mures ſigniſies the ſoul of a man ſeparated from the body by 
death. 


the ninth of May, to pacify the manes of the dead, or in ho- 
nour of the lemures. See Lemunes. 


The inſtitution of this feaſt is aſcribed to Romulus, who, to| 


rid himſelf of the phantom of his brother Remus (whom he 
had ordered to be murdered) appearing always before him, or- 
dained a feaſt called after his name remuria, or lemuria. 


In the lemuria, they offered ſacrifices for three nights toge- | 


ther ; during which time all the temples of the gods were ſhut 
up, nor any marriages permitted. There were a world of ce- 
remonies in this feaſt, chiefly intended to exorciſe the lemu- | 
res, and prevent their appearing, or giving any diſturbance 
to the living. 


E, in phyſic, ſometimes denotes a ſoftening, reſolu- 
tive remedy, that moiſtens the parts diſeaſed, and diſſipates 
any ſharp humour collected there. 


TIVE. 


LENITIVE Elefuary, is more peculiarly uſed for a gentle ſort of | 


electuary, compoſed of Sena, polypody, &c. ſo called, in re- 
gard it purges eaſily, and by reſolving. See ELECTUARY. 


the figure of a lentil; but is extended to any optic glaſs, not 
very thick, which either collects the rays of light into a point, 
in their paſſage through it, or diſperſes them farther apart, 
according to the laws of refraction. Sce GLass, Licur, 
Rays, &c. | 

Lens's have various figures ; that is, are terminated by various 
ſurfaces, from which they acquire various names. Some are 


plane on one fide, and convex on the other; others convex | 


on both ſides; both which are ordinarily called convex lens's 
though when we ſpeak accurately, the former are called pla- 
29-convex,—Again, ſome are plane on one fide, and concave 
on the other ; and others are concave on both ſides, which 
are both uſually ranked among the concave len“ s; though, 
when diſtinguiſhed, the former is called a plano-concave, 
Others, again, are concave on both ſides; others are concaye 
on one fide, and convex on the other ; which are called con- | 


the other ſurface is more curve, or a portion of a leſs ſphere. 
See Convex, Concave, Se. 

It is to be here obſerved, that in every lens terminated in any 
of the forementioned manners, a right line perpendicular to 
the two ſurfaces is called the axis of the lens. - Which axis, 
when both ſurfaces are ſpherical, paſſes through both their 
centres; but if one of them be plane, it falls perpendicularly 


upon that, and goes through the centre of the other. See 
Axis. 


cave, is called a meniſcus ; the properties of which, fee under 
Meniscvs. | | | 

See alſo the Theory of LENS's. demonſtrated under REFRAc- 
TION ; and the application thereof, under MicRoscop x, 
TELEscoPe, BuRNING-GLAss, Focus, &c. 


glaſſes. 


. Leng's are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of their 


preparation, into ground, and blown, 


of a lamp, or taper. See MicRoscoPE. 


But the figure of theſe is ſeldom exact; beſides, that the 
. Imoke of the lamp cleaves to the ſurface in melting: on both 
which accounts, they come ſhort of the FI of thoſe 


that are ground, or turned and poliſhed in the lathe, in little 
copper baſons, or diſhes. The ſecret is now found of making 
theſe exquiſitely ſmall, ſo as ſome of them do not exceed, in 


fy objects ſeveral millions of times. 
ed to the end of the arbor of a lathe, and turned, till it form 
a piece of clear glaſs is cemented, on one of its flat ſides, to 


thus ground, on the fide not cemented, on a grindſtone, with 
water, till it have nearly acquired a concave figure. —It is 
finiſhed in the lathe, by turning it in the baſon, with fine 

| The gritt muſt be often re- 
peated freſh, till the lens appear very round; when. it is come 
to that point, they ceaſe to take any freſh ſtone, but con- 
tinue to turn it in the baſon, till the remains of the ſand be 


become ſo fine as to have poliſhed it, —Thhis they perceive, 


LEN 


when, upon wiping -it, the image of the window of the 
place is ſeen painted on its ſurface; if it does not, it is wet- 
ted in water without any fand, and turned till it have got a 
poliſh. The baſon is then covered, within ſide, with two 
or three folds of linen, and the poliſh finiſhed with putty, or 
tripoly of Venice ſteeped in water.—It is known to -be per- 
fectly poliſhed, when, viewing it with a magnifier, there ap- 
pear no ſcratches of the ſand. The cement is then broke 
off, and the ſide poliſhed cemented, to work and grind the 
other, as before, till the edges of the lem be become ſharp, 
and it be perfectly poliſhed on either ſide. When finiſhed, 


it is waſhed in ſpirit of wine, to take off all remains of the 
wax | 


For convex Lexs's, the laws of their refraction, and their ef- 


fects depending thereon, are as ſollow.—19. A ray of light, 
EG, near the axis, (Tab. Optics, fig. 1.) and parallel there- 
to, ſtriking on the plane ſurface of a plano-convex lens, di- 
rectly oppoſite to the luminous body, aſter refraction concurs 
with the axis in the point F: and if C be the centre of the 
convexity, CF will be to FL, that is, the diſtance of the 
centre from the point of concourſe, or focus, will be to the 
diſtance of the centre in the convex ſurface, in the ratio of 
the refraction. See REFRACTION. 

For the plane ſurface being directly oppoſed to the luminous 
body, the ray EG is perpendicular to AB, and therefore will 
paſs unrefracted to H: thus it ſtrikes on AH B, till parallel 
to the axis; and therefore coming out of a denſer medium in- 
to a rarer, will meet with the axis of the lens in F; and fo, 
as that CF will be to FL in the ratio of the fine of the re- 
fracted angle to the fine of the angle of inclination : as will 
be — 2 under the head RE FRACTION. 

If then the refraction be out of a glaſs lens into air CF: 
EL: : 3: 2, and therefore FL=2 CL. That is, paral- 
lel rays, near the axis, will concur with it at the diſtance 
of the diameter. — Again, if the refraction were out of a 
water lens, i. e. out of a plano-convex lens filled with wa- 
ter, CF: EL::4: 3, and therefore FL=-3CL; i. e. 
parallel rays, near the axis, will concur with it at the diſtance 
of half the diameter. So that if a lighted candle be placed 
in the focus of a plano-convex lens, that is, in the point F, 
diſtant from the ſurface of the lens ALB, by the length of 


the diameter; and from the ſurface of the water lent, by half 


the diameter, its rays, after refraction, will become parallel. 
See REFRACTION. | * | 

29. If the ray K I, (Tab. Optics, fig. 2.) near the axis of a 
plano-convex /ens, and parallel thereto, ſtrike on its convex 
furface AH B, after a double refraction, it will meet the axis 
in F; ſo as that HG will be to GC, and GF to FH, in 


the ratio of the refraction. | 


For the ray K I, parallel to the axis EG, by virtue of the 
firſt refraction in I, will tend to the point G, ſo as GH 
will be to G C in the ratio of the ſine of the angle of incli- 
nation to the fine of the refracted angles: therefore, by vittue 
of the ſecond refraction in L, it will concur with the axis in 


F; ſo as GD will be to FD in the ratio of the ſine of the 


refracted angle, to the ſine of the angle of inclination. See 
REFRACTION. 1 . E e AT 10 2 N 

So that the ſemidiameter, and thickneſs of the plano - convex 
lens, with the ratio of refraction being given, hence ariſes a 
method of determining the focus of parallel rays ſtriking on 
the convex ſurface. For, | I 
Hence, if the lens be glaſs, FD 2 CH- HD. So that 
if two thirds of the thickneſs of the lens be inconſiderable (as 
in practice it uſually happens) parallel rays meet with the axis 
at the diſtance of the diameter from the lens, even when they 
ſtrike on the convex ſurface. e 

So that as to the place of the focus, it is the ſame thing whe- 
ther the plane ſurface, or the convex one be turned to a lu- 


minary of parallel rays; though it appears, both from expe- 


rience, and trigonometrical calculations, that there are more 
rays united in a leſs ſpace, if the convex ſurface, than if the 
lane one be turned towards the ſun. 1 
f the lens were full of water, FD==3, CH — HD. 


. Wherefore if à HD be inconſiderable, FD=3 CH, or if 


+ HD be inconſiderable, FH= 3 CH. Parallel, and near 
rays, therefore, are united at the diſtance of half the diame- 


ter, if the refraction be in water, even when the convex ſur- 
face is oppoſed to the luminous body. Hence, alſo, ariſes a 
method of determining the focus of parallel rays ſtriking on a 


lens convex on both the two ſemidiameters, and the 


_ thickneſs of the lens, being given. | wha 


On theſe principles is founded the ſtructure of refracting burn- 


ing glaſſes, the ſun's light, and heat, being exceedingly aug- 


mented in the focus of a lens, whether convex or plano-con- 
vex ; ſince the rays falling parallel to the axis of the lens, are 
reduced into a much narrower. compaſs ; ſo that it is no won- 
der they burn ſome bodies, melt others, and produce other 


extraordinary phænomena. See BurninG-GLas. 


39. If a luminous body be placed in a focus behind a lens, 
whether plano -convex, or convex on both ſides ; or whe- 


ther . ually, or unequally, the rays, after refraction, become 


Hence, 


. - ance, 


FR 
| L EN 


Hence, by means of a convex lens, or a little glaſs bubble full 
_ of water, a very intenſe light may be projected to a vaſt di- 
See MIRROUR. | 
And this furniſhes us with the ſtructure of a lamp, or lantern, 
to project an intenſe light to an immenſe diſtance : for a 
{:ns, convex on both ſides, being placed oppoſite to a con- 
cave mirror, if in the common ſocus of both be placed a 
lighted; candle, or wick, the rays refſected back from the mir- 
ror to the lens will be parallel to each other; and after refra- 
cCiion will converge, till they concur to the diſtance of the ſemi- 
diameter, after which they will again diverge. —But the 
candle being likewiſe in the focus of the lens, the rays it 
throws on the lens will be parallel: and therefore a very in- 
tenſe light meeting with another equally intenſe, at the di- 
ſtance of the diameter from the lens, the light will be ſur- 
prizing: and though it afterwards decreaſe, yet the parallel 
and diverging rays going a long way together, it will be very 
great at a very great dittance. Lanterns of this kind are of 
conſiderable ſervice in the night-time to diſcover remote ob- 
jects, and are uſed, with ſucceſs, by fowlers and fiſhermen, 
to gather their prey together, in order to take them. 


If it be requircd to have the light, at the ſame time, tranſ- 


mitted to ſeveral places, as through ſeveral ſtreets, &c. the 
number of /ens's and mirrors is to be encreaſed. 

If the luminous body, placed in the focus, be of a larger ex- 
tent, the rays flowing from points ſenſibly diſtant from each 
other, canot be parallel ; but will conſtitute ſeveral trains, 
or parcels of rays, parallel to each other. 

39. The images of objects, oppoſed in any manner to a con- 
vex lens, are exhibited, invertedly, in its focus. : 
Hence, if a paper be applied to a'convex lens, (eſpecially in 
a dark room) at the diſtance of its focus, the images of ob- 
jets ſhining upon it, will be repreſented diſtinctly, and in 
their natural colours, thereon : nor is the focus of the ſun's 


rays any thing elſe, in effect, but the image of the ſun.— 


Hence, in ſolar eclipſes, the ſun's image, eclipſed as it 1s, 
may be burnt by a large lens, on a board, &c. a very enter- 
taining phenomenon |! | 

Hence alſo, if a convex lens, of any kind, be expoſed both to 
nearer and remoter objects, and a paper at the ſame time be 
applied, fo as to receive the images of objects diſtinctly, the 
diſtance of the focus from the lens, and thence the diameter 
of the convexity, may be determined. 

4. If a concave mirror be ſo placed, as that an inverted 
image, formed by refraction through a lens, be found between 
the centre and the focus, or even beyond the centre, it will 
again be inverted by reflection, and ſo appear erect in the firſt 
caſe beyond the centre ; and in the latter, between the centre 
and the focus. On theſe principles is built the camera obſcu- 
ra. See CAMERA obſcura. | 

5. The diameter of the image of an object delineated beyond 
a convex lens, is to the object itſelf in the ratio of the diſtance 
of the image to that of the object. 

Since then the image of a remoter object is leſs diſtant from 
the lens than that of the nearer, the image of the more re- 
mote will be leſs than that of the nearer. And becauſe the 


diſtance of the image from the lens is greater, if the lens be a 


ſegment of a greater ſphere than of a leſs; hence the image 
will be greater in the former cafe than in the latter. The 
image therefore will be of ſuch a magnitude, as it would be 
of, were the object to ſhine into a dark room through a little 
hole upon a wall, at the ſame diſtance from the hole, at which 
the focus is from the lens. When an object is leſs diſtant 
from a lens than the focus of parallel rays, the diſtance of the 
image i greater than that of the object, otherwiſe, the di- 
ſtance of the image is leſs than that of the object; in the for- 
mer caſe, therefore, the image is greater than the object, in 
the latter, leſs. | | 
If the images be made greater than the objects, they will not 
appear diſtinctly; becauſe in that caſe there are fewer rays 
which meet after refraction. in the ſame point; whence it 
happens, that rays proceeding from different points of an ob- 


ject, terminate-in the ſame point of an image, which is the | 


_ cauſe of confuſion. Hence it appears, that the ſame aper- 

ture of a lens may not be admitted in every caſe, if we would 
keep off the rays which produce confuſion. However, though 
the image is then more diſtin, when no rays are admitted 
but thoſe near the axis, yet for want of rays the image is apt 
to be dim. See APERTURE. | | | 
62. If the eye be placed in the focus of a convex lens, an ob- 
ject viewed through it appears erect, and enlarged in the ratio 


of thediſtance of the object from the eye, to that of 28 | 


from the lens, if it be near; but infinitely, if remote, 


_ MicRoscePE ; ſee alſo Prim. | 
Fer Concave LENS's, their laws are as follow. — 19. If parallel | 


rays ſtrike on a plano-concave lens K L, and FC be ta F B 
in the ratio of refraction, the rays will diverge from the axis, 
and the point of divergency, or diſperſion, calledithe virtual 
focus, will be F. See Tab. Optics, fe. 3. | % 

For the ray HI, parallel to the axis, is perpendicular to K L, 


and will therefore paſs unrefrated to E. Wherefore FC. 


being to FB in the ratio of refraction, F will be the virtual | 


focus. See REFRACTION, 


L 


© ſixth, called the aan, of the Holy croſs. 5 


The Reformed, 8 
ſtitution, ſet on foot by ſome vain enthuſiaſts, who durſt un- 


If then the lens be glaſs, FP=2BC; J. e. the virtual focu- 
E will be diſtant from the n KL by the ſpace of the diame- 
ter 2 BC. 5 . 
If the refraction be in water, FBZ BC; i. e. the virtual 
focus F will be diſtant from the lens KL a diameter and a 
half 3 BC. K | 

29.” If the ray AE, parallel to the axis FP, ſtrike on a len, 
concave on both ſides; and both FC be to FB, and IP ww 
PH in the ratio of refraftion; and FP: PH: : FB: BG; 


will be the point of diſperſion, or the virtual focus. See 


Tab. Optics, fig. 4. 

If therefore the refraction be in a glaſs lens, the ſums of the 
ſemi-diameters CB and HI, will be to the diameter of the 
concavity of either, 2 HI, as the ſemidiameter of the other 
CB, to the diſtance of the virtual focus from the lens BG. 
Hence the ſun's rays ſtriking on a concave ens, their light, 
after refraction, will be conſiderably weakened ; fo that the 
effect of concave lens's is oppoſite to that of convex ones. 

39. An object viewed through a concave lens, appears erect, 
and diminiſhed in a ratio compounded of the ratio's of the 
ſpace in the axis, between the point of incidence, and the 
point to which an oblique ray would paſs without refraction, 
to the ſpace in the axis between the eye and the middle of the 
object; and the ſpace in the fame axis between the eye and 
the point of incidence, to the fpace between the middle of 
the object and the point the oblique ray would paſs to without 
refraction. | | | 

Though the properties of lens have been here conſidered 
principally with regard to rays falling near the axis, and pa- 
rallel thereto; yet the reaſoning will be eaſily transferred to 
rays remoter from the axis, and falling in any direQtion.— 
Thus we may ſay univerſally, that in a, convex bens, all pa- 
rallel rays become converging, and concur in a focus; that di- 
verging rays either become leſs diverging, or run parallel, or 
converge ; and that converging rays converge the more: All 
which alterations are more ſenſible in oblique rays, than in 
perpendicular ones, by reaſon the angles ot incidence in that 
caſe are greater, | 

In concave lens's all parallel rays become diverging; diverging 
rays diverge more; converging rays either converge leſs, or 
become parallel, or go out diverging : all which things hold 
of oblique as well as direct rays, but more ſenſibly in the firſt. 


{Lzxs, or LenTiCULA, was alſo the name of a kind of weight 


among the Romans ; being the hundred and eighth part of a 
drachm ; equal to a grain and a half. See DRAcHu, and 
GRAIN. wh ns 
ENT, Quadrageſima, a time of mortification, during the 
ſpace of forty days, wherein Chriſtians are enjoined to faſt, in 
commemoration of our Saviour's miraculous faſting fo long in 
the defart, and by way of preparation for the feaſt of Eaſter. 
Sce FAST. I 

In the ancient Latin church, Lent only conſiſted of thirty-ſix 
days. In the ninth century, to come ſomewhat nearer to the 
miracle, ſeveral took upon them to add four days more; which 
in time, became a general practice ; though the church of 


Milan is ſaid ſtill to take up with the ancient thirty-ſix. 


According to S. Jerom, S. Leo, S. Auguſtine, and others, 
Lent muſt have been inſtituted by the apoſtles, —Their way 
of reaſoning is thus: Whatever is generally received through- 
out the whole church, and whoſe inſtitution we do not find 
in any council, muſt be eſteemed to have been eſtabliſhed by 
the apoſtles Now ſuch, they ſay, is the faſt of Lent. Its 


inſtitution is not ſpoke of in any council; but many of the 


ancient councils, particularly that of Nice, that of Laodicea, 
Oc. and ſome of the oldeſt fathers, particularly Tertullian, 
ſpeak of it as a thing of ſome ſtanding = & TR 


hold Lont to be a ſuperſtitious in- 


dertake to ape the miracle of Jeſus Chriſt ; as, in effect, it 


appears to have been from a paſſage of Irenæus, quoted by 
Euſebius. 7 | 


Some will have it to have' been firſt inſtituted by pope Tele- 


ſphorus, in the ſecond century: others, who own that there 


was a kind of abſtinence obſerved in the ancient church be- 
fore Eaſter, yet contend that it was voluntary, and was never 
enjoined by any law, till the third centur r. | 

There was ſome difference between the practice of the Greek 
and Latin churches as to the buſineſs of Lent ; the Greeks be- 
ginning it a week ſooner, but at the ſame time allowing more 


days of intermiſſion than the Latins: thoſe who held it ſeven 


weeks, did not faſt on Saturdays, as thoſe who obſerved it 
but ſix did. eee ieee e | 

The ancient Latin monks had three Lents ; the grand Lent 
before Eaſter ; another before Chriſtmas, called the Lent of 


S. Martin; and a third after Whitſunday, called the Lent f 


S. Jobn Baptift : each of which conſiſted of forty days. 

The Greeks, beſides that before Eafter, Nan; four others; 
that of the Apaſtles, of the Aſſumption, of Chriftmas, and 
of the Transfiguration : but they reduced each of them to the 
ſpace of ſeven days.—The Jacobites added a fifth, . which 
they call the repentance of Nineveh ; and the Maronites 2 


By 


LEO 


hat if any perſons, without evident neceſſity, eat fleſh in Lent, 

« they ſhall be deprived the uſe of it all the reſt of the year. 
The forty days in Lent, fay ſome, are obſgrved in remem- 
brance of the forty days wherein the world was drowned; or, 
as others ſay, of the forty years wherein the Jews wandered 
in the defart ; others, of the forty days allowed Nineveh far 
repentance ; others, of the forty ſtripes by which malefactors 
were to be corrected; or, the forty days faſted by Moſes at 
the receiving of the law; or, the forty days faſted by Elias; 
or, the forty days faſted by our Saviour. 

LENTIGO, a _ cutaneous diforder, popularly called freckles, 
See FRECKLES. 

Lxxrico, is alſo uſed by Dr. Quincy for a freckly, or ſcurfy 
eruption upon the skin; ſuch, eſpecially, as is common to 
women in the time of child-bearing. : 

LENTISCUS, the wood of an evergreen tree of the ſame 

name, of ſome uſe in phyſic; it is aſtringent and fortifying, 

and much uſed for tooth-picks. 


rather the maſtic itſelf, or incenſe of Perſia, ſo highly com- 
mended by Strabo. See MAsTI1c. 

The lentiſcus has nearly the ſame properties with the ſaun- 
ders; but has more of the turpentine in it, and ſometimes 
paſſes by urine. See SANTALUM. | 

LEO, Lien, the fifth of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. See 
STAR, SIGN, and CONSTELLATION, 

The ftars in the conſtellation Leo in Ptolemy's catalogue are 
32, in Tycho's 37, in the Britannic catalogue 94 ; the names, 
places, longitudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof, are as 
follow. 


o 30 39] 1 2 27] $5 6 


| ytheninth canonof the eighth councilof Toledo it is ordained, 
Pq 


It contains a kind of gum, or reſin, much like maſtic, or | 


© | Longitude, Latitude | ,= 
Names and Situations of the Stars. 8 N , 7 
N eren 
That in the noſtrils & | 10 28010 2 N 
In the foremoſt toe of the ſouth. foref. | 17 - 571 5 7 _ 5 
| 17 29 46| 6 24 22|$] 6 
In the aperture of the mouth 13 32 13] 7 51 27|N[ 4 
In third toe of the northern forefoot | 17 19 44] 3 11 2208 4 
5 | | 
Northern and following in the claw | 17 50 1 4 41 12] $| 6 
17 14 26] © 1 52]N[6 
: 14 21 519 55 48N|6 
20 0 3 6 59 4780 5 
| 14 24 14/10 41 9 Ny 8 
10 
| 14 45 14111 23 260 
Following in ſouthern forefoot 19 58 2 3 46 50/8 2 
| 8 13 42 32115 21 UNI 6 
In the preceding knee 119 10 o 19 30N 6 
South. of three in the head - 116 22 16 9 41 4% NJ 3 
15 1 2 | 
| 20 30 28] 1 33 23] $|6 
20 49 20] 1 42 11} o 7 
18 7 32] 7 32 580N 6 
81 31 1 QC 817 
Middle one of the head 17 77 350 45 ” 6 
20 2 
North. in the head 17 6 26012 19 290/NJ3 4 
327 3 25 2910 f 
"of | 2 3 
Juſt before the heart 123 © 52] o > 2 5 1785 
: | 24 24 12] 3 51 45 8 
BEES 
In the following knee 24 59 4/3 56 18084 
South. of three in the neck 23 34 24/ 4 50 20 N; 4 
In the breaſt below the heart 26 5 36] 1 26 1 518 5 
The lion's heart, called alſo Regu/us | 25 31 200 o 26 380 N. 
| "ca {hs 5g 24 44 4 8 45|N} 7 
30 * 
25 45 10] 2 1 10 5 
. 23 11 1211 55 37 
North in the neck 1323 13 411 35 + 3 
N | 126 46 1]2 48 N 6 
5 23 30 52/11 37 130N 6 
fi ; #3 25 22 25] 8 26 51 
Middle and ſubſeq. in the neck _| 25 15 5| 8 47 = - 
| 5 27 29 231 4 24 54{N| 
m| o 47 10 18 8 6 


LEP 


| Names and Situations of the Start. 2 9 [> 
South, of three under the belly 8 : : 
Middle under the belly Sl 5 
_ Preceding in the loins NI 5 
bo 1 5 
5 of s| 6 
North. of three under the belly Nia 5 
NI 
81 6 
: S| 6 
65 
. 9 Nſ 6 
A bright one ſollow ing in the loins Nlz 3 
| 8 , 
South. in the hip N 5 
North. in the hip NI 6 
70 
That over the bright one in the loins 2 NI 5 
North. of two in the thigh NI 6 
That before the hindmoſt.claw Sl 4 
}f $| 6 
S| 7 
In the ham NIA 5 
South. in the thigh N] 4 
Sls G 
NI 6 
N 
90 5 
87 8 
. | 8 
More ſouth. as in the leg 814 
FILE NI 6 
NI 6 
| 85 
South. in the nail of the hind-foot — +5 
NI 6 
FLO : ” , N 0 
North. in the nail of the hind- foot 81 4 
0 
| 4 N| 6 
That over the tail N. 4 
In the extremity of the tail Nit 2 
That following the tail. TR | 18 19 27113 53 21]N! 6 


Cor Lzomnns, Link's Heart, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magni- 


tude in the ſign Leo: called alſo Regulus, Baſilicus, &c. See 
RecGvLrvs, Sc. 


LEONINE, in poetry, is applied to a kind of verſes which 


rime at every hemeſtic, the middle always chiming to the 
end. See VERSR, and RIME. | 
Of which kind we find ſeveral antient hymtis, epigrams, pro- 
phecies, &c.—For inſtance, Muretus ſpeaking of the poetry 
of Lorenzo Gambara of Breſſe, ſays; N 
Brixia, veſtratis merdoſa volumina vatis, 

Men ſunt noſtrates tergere digna nates. 
The following one is from the ſchool of Salernum: 
U wites poenam de potibus incipe cænam. 
The origin of the word is ſomewhat obſcure ; Paſquier derives 
it from one Leoninus, or Leonius, who excelled in this way, 


and dedicated ſeveral pieces to pope Alexander III. Others 
derive it from pope Leo; and others from the beaſt called 


lion, by reaſon it is the loftieſt of all verſes. 


M. Fauchet makes the /onine rime the fame with what the 
French call the rich, and we the double rime, i. e. where 
two ſyllables have the ſame orthography, accentuation, and 
pronunciation with two others. | 


LEONTICA, feafts or facrifices celebrated among the an- 


tients, in honour of the ſun. 

They were called /zontica, and the prieſts who officiated at 
them Jeones, in regard they repreſented the ſun under the figure 
of a lion radiant, bearing a tiara, and griping in his two fore 


paws the horns of a bull, .who ſtruggled in vain to diſengage 


himſelf. Wn | 
The critics are extremely divided about this feaſt ; ſome will 
have it anniverſary, and to have made its return not in a ſolar, 
but a lunar year; but others hold its return more frequent, and 
give inſtances where the period was not above two hundred 
and twenty days. | | 


The ceremony was ſometimes alſo called Mithriaca, Mithras 


being the name of the ſun among the antient Perſians. 
There was always a man facrificed at theſe feaſts till the time 


- of Hadrianz who prohibited it by a law. Commodus intro- 


duced the cuſtom afreſh, after whoſe time it was again ex- 


Vox, IL N* XC. 


8 33,35] 0, 


5 * 
Preceding and leſſer | Jo 42 4500 5 8N[6 
Preceding of three in the belly | o 7 58] 4 33 271N| 6 
In the axilla | 141 2 3 40] 0 241 

3-24 5 1 52 27 
| | 8 2 49 25 0.16 10 $| 7 
10 45 , | END 
Informis 4oth of Urſa Maj. Tre 24 30 58 3 
EI 0 © | 
Foremoſt of two over the back K 27 2 + 10 : 
e e, ie 29 I 
In the middle of the back TM 7 2 10 
„0 n r1 
North. of three in the belly: + 4 3 19 21 

South. and ſubſeq. in the belly... 5 21 19 
Subſeq. over the back I 1.10 217 
5 | 141100 34 32 

Wy... 


LEPIDOI DES, or LeerDoriDes, in anatomy, a name 

of the ſquammous or ſcaly ſuture of the cranium. See SUTURE. 

The word is Greek, xe beide formed of agms, ſcale, and 
ende, form, figure; See SQUAMMOUS., 0 Wat 


LEPROSY * LE RA, a foul, cutaneous diſeaſe, appearing 


in dry, white, thin, Ern either over the whole body, 
N b | u or 


5 


or only ſome part of it; and uſually attended with a vehe- | 
ment itching, and other pains. 5 


than at preſent, and much more in the hot countries of the 


_ than they can be evaporated W the pores of the skin 


an univerſal cancer. 2 


VWithout- ſide: It was frequent in Europe in the Xth and Xlth 


eee liquor. It arrives in time to ſuch a degree of inſenſi- 


925 At laſt the noſe, fingers; toes, and even privy members” fall | 
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The word is derived from the Greek Arta, which ſignifies | 
the ſame; and that from suse, /quamma, ſcale. | + | 


y The leproſy ſeems to ariſe from a great obſtruction of verſpira- | 


tion; whereby the thin, ſaline humours, are thrown off from 
the blood, and arreſted by the denſity and cloſeneſs of the 
- cuticula. See Curtis, and CUTICULA, 8 
This diſtemper has been much more frequent in former times 


\ eaſt, ge Fas by, the Jews, than among us; perhaps 
by reaſon the ſalts which, by the appointment of nature, are 
to be eliminated through the pores of the skin, along with the 

recrementitidus ſerum their proper vehicle, are, in hot coun- 

tries, conveyed in greater plenty to the ſurface of the 2 

than in theſe northern regions they ordinarily are; and ſtick- 

ing in their paſſage in the thin dry membrane of the cuticle, 
the aqueous parts, which are their vehicle, ſlip away from them 
by inſenſible evaporation, and leave them there to corrode and 
fret it, till at length, through the quantity ſo gathered, the 
membrane becomes dry, brittle, and white, which is the 
. cauſe of that diſquammation, or falling away in white ſcales : 
that whiteneſs, as well as the brittleneſs, proceeding merely 
from the quantity of theſe ſalts, which are themſelves white; 
and when the moiſture is drawn from them, being aculeated, 
and having inſinuated themſelves into the pores of the cuticle, 
diſſolve the continuity of it by their points and edges, which, 
thus mortified and broken, is apt, on the leaſt friction, to fall 
off, as abovementioned. © 
T he antients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of /eprofy ; vix. the lepra 
'Gracorum, and lepra Arabum : though the two ſeem only to 
have differed in degree ; the ſymptoms of the Grecian being 
further heightened and aggravated in the Arabian. | 
LRA Arabum, is the fame with what is otherwiſe called ele- 


phantiaſis, by reaſon in this the patient's skin is rough and 


. - Wrinkled like an elephant's hide. See ELEPHANTIASIS. 


In the pra Arabum, the skin is beſet with a dry ſcabby cruft. | 
As in the former caſe the ſalts, being left deſtitute of their hu- | * 


midity, are not fo active, and therefore affect only the cuticle ; 

in the latter caſe theſe ſalts, with their vehicle, crowding faſter 
(being ftill in fluore, and fo more cauſtic) corrode deeper, and 
eat not only the cuticle, but the excretory veſſels, and ſurface 


of the skin itſelf, which thereby ſpews out a liquor ſomewhat | 


thicker than uſual ; which, when the thinneſt and moſt aque- 
dus parts are evaporated, are condenſed into e 
which is the diſtinguiſhing chatacter of this diſeaſe. | 
Galen defines the /epra, an effuſion of thick diſorderly. blood, 
that corrupts the whole habit of the body. Avicenna calls it 


The lepra begins within-ſide, a long time before it appears 


_ centuries, but ſeems at preſent almoſt extinct; unleſs we al- 
low the venereal diſeaſe to be the ſame with the lzpra, as was 
the opinion, among many others, of the learned Pitcairn, and 
as has been lately endeavoured to be proved by Mr. Becket, 


in a diſcourſe expreſly on the ſubject in the Phbilgepbical Tran Lrsszx Bar. N 


9 


actions. See VENEREAL, | | 
The ſymptoms of the antient /epra, as laid down by Galen, 
Aretæus, Pontanus, Ægineta, Cardan, Varanda, Gordon, 
Pharæus, and others, are as follow: The patient's voice is 
boarſe, and comes rather through the noſe than the mouth; 
the blood full of little white ſhining bodies, like grains of 
millet, which upon filtration ſeparate themſelves from it; the 

| ſerum is ſcabious, and deſtitute of its natural humidity, inſo- 
much that ſalt applied to it does not diſſolve; it is ſo dry, that 


vinegar poured on it boils; and is ſo ſtrongly bound together |” out ſenſe or 


by little imperceptible threads, that calcined lead thrown into 
it ſwims. The face reſembles a coal half extinct, unctuous, 
ſhining, and bloated, with frequent hard knobs, green at bot- 
tom, and white at « The hair is ſhort, ſtiff, and brinded, 
and not to be torn off without bringing away ſome of the rot- 
ten fleſh to which it adheres; if it grows again, either on the 
head or Chin, it is always white. Athwart the forehead run 


. ears ſwoln and red, eaten with ulcers towards the bottom, 
and encompaſſed with little glands; the noſe ſunk, becauſe of 


the rotting of the cartilage; the tongue dry and black, ſwol- 


len, ulcerated, divided with furrows, and ſpotted with grains 
of white; the skin covered with ulcers, that die and revive 
on each other, or with white ſpots or ſcales like a fiſhyait is 
rough and inſenſible, and when cut, inſtead of blood, yields 


bility that the wriſt, feet, or even the large tendon, may be f 
pierced with a needle, without the patient 's feeling any pain. 


off entire, and by a death peculiar to each of them, anticipate Lꝝxrat was alſo the:jurife Ai n of a viſedunt; or a ki 
Ny Ang e We It is added, that the body info ee, thar E 7 out Mic 
_ __aTreſh'-apple held in the hand an hour, will be dried and 


* 


% 


* "oo 


thouſand hoſpitals for pe nga diſeaſe. having been diſ- 
continued for two hundred the revenues of thoſe hoſpi- 
tals were abuſed, and perſons feigned themſelves Jepers,. to be 
entitled to the proviſion; which occaſioned their regulation 
in ſome countries, and their entire ſuppreſſion; in others. 

In France, they were united to the otder of the religious of 

8. Lazarus and mount Carmel in 1664, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of them given to the knights of that order. See Lazarus. 
In England, they have been converted to other purpoſes. 
Formerly the cauſes of lepers were committed to the eccleſia- 
ſtical tribunals; and it was — A a Jeper be- 
fore a lay- judge, in regard they were under the jon of 
the Rat TN aue them from the reſt of the people 

by a ceremony ſtill to be ſeen in the antient ritu 


As to the cure, that which proved effectual in thoſe ſouthern 


countries, fails among us, where the ſtrongeſt medicaments, 
and the moſt powerful mercurials, are neceſſary. Bathing is 
; Judged to be of good uſeè in the Ihr. Dogs and hares are ſaid 
to be ſubject to this diſeaſe, Among the Indians a white man 

is deſpiſed, this p with them for a mark of a /eper. 
LEPUS, che Hare, a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere ; 
whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 12, in that of Tycho 
13, in the Britannic catalogue 19 ; the names, places, longi- 
tudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whefeof are as follow. 


: bk. 1 4 r Latitude E 

Names and Situations of the Stari. 5 South; 1 
Tales = — DU 644214520 17] 6 
La the preceding anterior foot... + 7 45 ©] 45, © 18] 4 
North. in the preceding er [11 27 2034 45 39 5 
South. of the ſame ear Ii 35 43} 35 50 25| 5 
Againſt the knee 11 435139 $ #8145 


South. of the „ 5 


"© oh 13 27 471 36 13 
North. of the following ear 713% 13 594 


+5 
13 40 3235 23 105 6 


855 3 114 34 52137 3 42 6 

That under the bel, 15 4 2543 37 Us 

CT on oY 
2 { 


B | | 
In the middle of the bod, 17 4 47141 628] 2 
. J. $4030: 04.664 $+ 6 
Precd. and ſouth. in the poſter. foot © 20 36 20] 45 49 58 4 3 
In the bins 21 39 52138 15-30| 4 


. 127,15 1339 57 35 
t in the tail! J 27. 37,34 | 38 24 20 


— 


N 42 38 23 4 


24 35 4837 39 27 4 
LE ROY E veut, words by which the royal afſentis ſignified b 


the clerk of the parliament to public bills: to private bills this 
aſſent is expreſſed by /ojt fait comme il gſt deſire. See Rovar. 


Le Roy Yawmſera.—By theſe words to a bill, preſented to the 
king by his parliament, are underſtood his abſolute denial of 
that bill in a more civil way; and the bill thereby becomes 
wholly null and void. See PARLIAMENT... 7 

LESBIAN Cymatium. See the article CYyMAT1UM. 


LESSER Barons. CBanon ĩð⁊ 
8 BEAR. | . 
LESSER Centaury, |] CENTAURY..  __ 
LxsskR Circle of « Sphere. J See J Cincts, 
LESSER enbarnunical Dien. DiEs!1s. . 
LESSER Excommunication. ExCOMMUNICATION; 
LzestR. Hexachord. __ } UHExacrorD.. 
LESSOR, and LESSsE E. See the article LEA. 


LETHARGY'*, eh, in medicine, a diſeaſe conſiſting 
of a profound drowſineſs or fleepineſs, wherein the patient 
can ſcarce be awaked; or, if awaked, remains ſtupid, with- 

| r memory, and preſently ſinks again into his for- 


-- numbneſs, lazineſs. 


The word comes from the Greek anSn, oblivion, and 4 97, 


The lethargy is uſually accompanied with a fever and delirium. 
- Boerhaave makes-the lethargy a gentle apoplexy, ariſing from 


the ſame cauſes, and to be known and cured in the ſame man- 
ner. See APOPLEXY,* 13 


large wrinkles, or furrows, from one temple to the other; Some authors diſtinguiſh the letharęy from the carus. in that 
ftthe eyes red and enflamed, and ſhine like thoſe of a cat; the SY barg , 


this latter is without a fever, or at moſt is preceded with a a 


violent one; *whereas the lethargy is attended with a flow one. 
Celſus ranges the l:thargy in che number of acute diſeaſes, the 


patient uſually dying on the ſeventh day. A lthargy-frequent- 
OE 6 nn: | nt: 9555 


HE, Lern, er LAH, a meaſure or portion of lands, 


making one of the antient diviſions of England. 
King Alfred divided 


he. hundred; was a diviſion, wherein were an hundred öff- 


n lethe or lathe comprehended three 


or four of theſe hund See'HunDRED;: 


Whether this 


WY; J 1 1 fed \ {hi fo ' * ; ; * 3 "" : 0 = . 35 80 i 1 |" is 
fs wh mkledJas if expoſed to the ſun for a ween. | [ LETTER} Litera, a r either in print or writings by 
©  . - MattheirPriorafays, that in Chriſtendom there were fifteen | which! any people have agreed to expreſs one of the Wounds, 
| eee | aus, that in Chrütendom there were fiteen | which any. people have agreed -to- expreſs one of the ans, 
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nd 


North. and ſubſeq. in poſterior foot 22 51 944 17 19 "W ö 


Een 7 thoſe countics.he i een into denten eee, 


was inftitijted by ZElfred,” or no, is a queſtion? f? 
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By WILLIAM CASLON, Letter-Founc 


ABCDE 


ABCDEFG 
ABCDEFGHI 


ABCDEFGHIK 
ABCDEFGHIJKL 
ABCDEFGHIKLMN 


French Cannon. 


Quouſque tan- 
dem abutere. 
Catilina, pati- 
 Quoufque tandem 


abutere, Catilna. 
patientia noffra © 


Two Lines Great Primer. 


Quouſque tandem 
abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noſtra? 
quamdiu nos etiam 
Quouiſque tandem d- 
butere, Catihna, pa- 
trentia noſtru“ quam- 


Mu nos enam furor 


Two Lines Engliſh. 
Quouſque tandem abu- 
tere, Catilina, patientia 
noſtra? quamdiu nos e- 
tiam furor iſte tuus elu- 
Quouſque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia noftra? 


quamdiu nos etiam furor 


ABCD 


FAVE RT REINA Go] COD 


DovuBLE Pica ROMAN. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Cati- 


lina, patientia noſtra ? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jac- 


ABCDEFGH JIKLMNOP 


GREAT PRIMER ROMAN. 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam fu- 
ror iſte tuus eludet? quem ad finem ſe- 
ſe effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil ur- 
bis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil con- 
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ENGLISH ROMAN. 


Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
noſtra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia ? 
nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliæ, nihil timor populi, nihil conſen- 
ſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTVUW 


Pica RoMan. _ 


Melium, novis rebus ſtudentem, manu ſua occidit. 
Fuit, fuit iſta quondam in hac repub. virtus, ut viri 
fortes acrioribus ſuppliciis civem pernicioſum, quam 
acerbiſſimum hoſtem coërcerent. Habemus enim ſe- 
natuſconſultum in te, Catilina, vehemens, & grave: 
non deeſt reip. conſilium, neque autoritas hujus or- 
dinis: nos, nos, dico aperte, conſules deſumus. De- 
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SMALL PISA RoMaANn, Nor, 
At nos vigeſimum jam diem patimur hebeſcere aciem horum 
autoritatis, habemus enim hujuſmodi ſenatuſconſultum, ve- 
rumtamen incluſum in tabulis, tanquam gladium in vagina 
reconditum : quo ex ſenatuſconſulto confeſtim interfectum te 
eſſe, Catilina, convenit. Vivis: & vivis non ad deponen- 
dam, ſed ad confirmandam audaciam. Cupio, P. C., me 
elle clementem : cupio in tantis reipub. periculis non diſ- 
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SMALL PICA ROMAN. No 2. 
At nos vigefimum jam diem patimur hebeſcere aciem horum 
autoritatis. habemus enim hujuſmodi ſenatuſconſultum, ve- 
rumtamen incluſum in tabulis, tanquam gladium in vagina 
reconditum : quo ex ſenatuſconſulto confeſtim interfectum te 
eſſe, Catilina, convenit. Vivis: & vivis non ad deponendam, 
ſed ad confirmandam audaciam. Cupio, P. C., me eſſe 
clementem: cupio in tantis reipub. periculis non diſſolutum 
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LoxGs Paint ROMAN Not. 


Verum ego hoc, quod jampridem factum eſſe oportuit, certa de 


cauſſa nondum adducor ut faciam. tum denique interficiam te, cum 
jam nemo tam improbus, tam perditus, tam tui ſimilis inveniri po- 
terit, qui id non jure factum eſſe fateatur. Quamdiu quiſquam erit 
qui te defendere audeat, vives: & vives, ita ut nunc vivis, multis 
meis & firmis præſidiis obſeſſus, ne commovere te contra rempub. 

ſſis. multorum te etiam oculi & aures non ſentientem, ſicut ad huc 
8 ſpeculabuntur, atque cuſtodient. Etenim quid eſt, Cati- 
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LoxG PRIMER Roman. No 2. ; 
Verum ego hoc, quod jampridem factum eſſe oportuit, certa de 


cauſſa nondum adducor ut faciam. tum denique interficiam te, cum 


jam nemo tam improbus, tam perditus, tam tui ſimilis inveniri pote- 
rit, qui id non jure factum eſſe fateatur. Quamdiu quiſquam erit 
qui te defendere audeat, vives: & vives, ita ut nunc vivis, multis 
meis & firmis præſidiis obſeſſus, ne commovere te contra rempub. 
poſſis. multorum te etiam oculi & aures non ſentientem, ſicut 4. "wx 
tecerunt, ſpeculabuntur, atque cuſtodient. Etenim quid eſt, Catili- 
ABCDEFGHIJELMNOPQRSTVUWXYZE 


BAE VIER ROMAN. 


Novemb. C. Manlium audaciæ ſatellitem atque adminiſtrum tuz? num me fefellit, 
Catilina, non modo res tanta,tam atrox, tam incredibilis, verum, id quod multo 
magis eſt admirandum, dies? Dixi ego idem in ſenatu, caxdem te optimatum con- 
tuliſſe in ante diem v Kalend. Novemb. tum cum multi principes civitatis Rom. 
non tam ſui conſervandi, quam tuorum conſiliorum reprimendorum cauſſa profu- 
gerunt. num inficiari potes, te illo ipſo die meis præſidiis, mea diligentia circum- 
cluſum, commovere te contra rempub. non potuiſſe; cum tu diſceſſu ceterorum, 
noſtra tamen, qui remanſiſſemus, cæde contentum te eſſe dicebas ? 5 cum te 
ABCDEFGHI]JKLMNOPQRSTVUWXYZ 


Nonpareil Roman. 


am 
tibi eſſe etiam tum moræ, quod ego viverem. Reperti ſunt 40 equites Romani 5 
1 liberarent, & ſeſe illa ipla note paulo ante lucem me in meo, lectulo =o — — Jul — 


0 vix dum etiam coetu veſtro dimiſſo, comperi: domum . 
c e BCDEFGHIKLMNOPQRSTVUWXYZE N 
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Double Pica Htalick. 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catili- 
na, patientia noſtra ? quamaiu 
nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet ? 


quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jac- 
ABCDEFGHFIKLMNO 


Great Primer Ttalick. 
Quouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia noftra ? quamdiu nos etiam fi- 
ror iſte tuus eludet ? quem ad finem ſeſe 
effrenata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te 
nocturnum prefidium palatii, nibil ur- 
bis vigilie, nihil timor populi, nihil con- 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP2AR 


Engliſh Italick. 
Qyouſque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 19 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iſte tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? 
nibilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nibil ur- 
bis vigiliæ, nibil timor populi, nibil conſenſus 2 
norum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſe- 


ABCDEFGHIF KLMNOP2QRSTYU 


Pica Italick. 
Melium, novis rebus ſtudentem, manu ſua occidit. 
Fuit, fuit iſta quondam in hac repub. virtus, ut virt 
fortes acrioribus ſuppliciis civem pernicioſum, quam a- 
cerbiſſimum hoſtem coercerent. Habemus enim ſenatuſ- 
conſultum in te, Catilina, vehemens, & grave: non deeſt 


reip. conſilium, neque autoritas hujus ordints * nos, nos, 


dico aperte, conſules deſumus. Decrevit quondam ſenatus 
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| Small Pica Ttalick, No 1. 

At nos vigeſimum jam diem patimur hebeſcere aciem horum 
autoritatis. habemus enim hujuſmodi ſenatuſconſultum, verum- 
tamen incluſum in tabulis, tanquam gladium in vagina recon- 
ditum : quo ex ſenatuſconſulto confeſtim interfectum te eſſe, Ca- 
tilina, convenit, Vivis : & vivis non ad deponendam, fed ad 
confirmandam audaciam. Cupio, P. C., me eſſe clementem : 
cupio in tantis reipub. periculis non diſſolutum videri : ſed jam 


ABCDEFGHIFTKLAMNOPOIRSTYWUXYZ 
Small Pica Italick. No 2. 


At nos vigeſimum jam diem patimur hebeſcere aciem horum au- 
toritatis. habemus enim hujuſmodi ſenatuſconſultum, verumtamen 
incluſum in tabulis, tanquam gladium in vagina reconditum e 
quo ex ſenatuſconſulto confe/tim interfettum te eſe, Catilina, con- 
venit. Vivis: & wivis non ad deponendam, ſed ad confirman- 
dam audaciam. Cupio, P. C., me eſſe clementem : cupio in tantis 
reipub, periculis non diſſalutum videri : ſed jam _— inertiæ 
ABGDEFGHIFKLMNOPS2RSTVUWW XYZ 


Long Primer Italict. No 1. 

Verum ego hoc, quod jampridem factum eſſe oportuit, certa de cauſſa 
nondum adducor ut faciam. tum denigue interficiam te, cum jam nemo 
tam improbus, tam perditus, tam tui ſimilis inveniri poterit, qui id 
non jure factum efſe fateatur. Quamdiu quiſquam erit qui te defen- 


dere audeat, wives : Vives, ita ut nunc vivis, multis meis & 


firmis prefidiis * ne commovere te contra rempub. poſſis. multo- 
1 


rum te etiam ocu aures non ſentientem, ficut adhuc fecerunt, pe- 
culabuntur, atque cuſtodient. Etenim quid eft, Catilina, quod jam 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP2. STYUWSAY AM 


Long Primer Italict. No 2. | 
Verum ego hoc, quod jampridem factum efſe oportuit, certa de cauſſa 


nondum adducor ut faciam. tum denique interficiam te, cum jam nemo 


tam improbus, tam perditus, tam tui fimilis inveniri poterit, qui id non 
jure fattum eſſe 8 Quamaiu quiſquam erit qui te defendere 
audeat, vives : wives, ita ut nunc vivis, multis meis E firmis 
præſidiis obſeſſus, ne commovere te contra rempub. poſſis. multorum te 
etiam oculi & aures non ſentientem, ficut adhuc fecerunt, ſpeculabuntur, 
atque cuſtodient. Etenim quid eft, Catilina, quod jam amplius exſbectes, 
ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOP2RSTHFUWNXTZ A 


Brevier Italich, 


| Nevemb. C. Manlium audaciæ ſatellitem atque adminiftrum tu num 


Catilina, non mods res tanta, tam atrox, tam incredibilis, verum, id quod 3 
eft admirandum, dies Dixi ego idem in ſenatu, cædem te optimatum contuliſſe in ante 
diem v Kalend, Novemb. tum cum multi ncipes civitatis Rom, nom tam ſui conſer- 
vandi, quam tuorum conſiliorum reprimenderum cauſſa profugerunt. num inficiari potes 
te illo ipſo die meis prefidits, mea diligentia circumcluſum, commovere te contra 4 
non potuiſſe 3 cum tu diſceſſu ceterorum, noftra tamen, qui remanſiſſemus, cade contentum 


te efſe dicebas ? Quid ? cum te Prængſe Kalend. ip N. 5 occupaturum 
ABCDE GHIFKLMNOPORSTVUWXAYZR 
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publica ſententiam rego: et, ques ferro trucidari operteb nondum 
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Pica Black. 

And be it further enacted by the Authozity 
afozeſaid, That all and every of the (aid Ex- 
chequer Bills to be made fozth by virtue of 
this Act, oz ſo many of them as ſhall from 
ABCDEFGHTRKLYNDPOQRST 


Brevier Black. 


And be it further enacted by the Authozity afozeſaid, That all and every 
of the ſaiv Exchequer Bills to be made fozth by virtue of this Ack, 07 (0 
many of them as ſhall from time to time remain undiſcharged and uncan. 
celled, until the diſcharging and cancellif the ſame purſuant to this Act, 


Pica Gothick. 
ATTA NNSAK mn in hIMINAM VEIhnA: 
NAMRN SEIN UIMAI vINAINASSTNS EINS 
VAIKÞAI VIAGA EINS SVE IN HMINA 


Pica Coptick. 
Hen ovapxni Tchf 04220 fiTthe neas n- 
2 1 TUKAS,I AC ne OTAONAT EPOY ne OTOS, 
Nr co HH O CAE N ο een nov oTog, 
ov frech f na οντ ent ruUẽ o + o- 


Pica Armenian. 


Ulnawh OY, E U. Nnfſar, npn wha), 

he Ae npufu l + buh A UnmniSng 

bulk pufumn 2 4 , dh 6 . put 9 
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Pica Samaritan. 
VX BZ NT U way Hu gm yin, N 
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Engliſh Arabick., 
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| Hebrew with Points. 
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Hebrew without Points. 8 
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Brevier Hebrew. 
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Engliſh Greek. 
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Pearl. 


Nonpareil. 
Brewvier. 


Long Primer. 

Small Pica. 

Pica. 

Enghſh. 

Great Primer. 


Double Pica. To 
Imo lined . 


uſed in conveying their thoughts to each other in ſpeech, See 
CHARACTER, 

Letter is by ſome defined, a ſimple uncompounded found of the 
voice, that cannot be ſubdivided into any more ſimple, and 
generally marked with a particular character. 


But it muſt be owned, that, ſtritly ſpeaking, a letter is not 


the ſound itſelf, but rather the ſign of a ſound; for S- 
litera, is derived from yeypapuar, of yeage, to write, and 
litera is formed from litus, the participle of nere, to ſmear, 
or mark: whence obliterare ſignifies to blot out. See WRI- 
TING. FT 

Where a ſign or character does not expreſs a ſound entirely 
ſimple, but one reſolvible into ſeveral, it is not ſo properly a 


letter as an abbreviation, containing in itſelf as many letters 


as its power does {imple ſounds, This is evident in the Latin 
&, x, and the Greek E, J, 5, &c. which are compoſed of 
et, hs, 1s, , r, Oc. | 

On the contrary, a ſimple ſound, though expreſſed by ſeveral 
characters, is yet to be eſteemed. one latter; for th, ph, are 
ſingle letters, as much as e, 9, and 7 . 

The letters F, G, H, K, Q, X, V, Z, were unknown to 
the ancient Romans, as is proved by Dauſquius in his Ortho- 
graphy, where he traces the origin of the ſeveral letters. See 
F, G, H, &c. 


Grammarians diſtinguiſh letters into vowels and conſonants 


Which when be know, and {it our feeble hearts, 
Emboſt with Bale, and bitter biting grief, 
Which love had launced with his deadly darts; 


With wounding words, and terms of foul 


He pluck'd from us all hope of due relief, | . 

That erſt us held in love of ling'ring life. ny | : 
The hopeleſs, heartleſs gan the cunning thief = 

Perſuade to die to ſtint all further ſtrife: 


me he lent this rope, to him a ruſty knife: 


into  mutes, diphthongs, liquids, and chara#eriſtics. Ses 
VowEI, ConsonanT, DipyTHoNo, Ec. . 

The Hebrews divide their letters into guttural, as a, h, cl, 
gn, aleph, he, chaph, hain; dental, as z, ts, 1, zain, tſade, 
reſh ; labial, as b, m, u, p, beth, mem, vau, phe ; lingual, 
or thoſe chiefly formed by the tongue, as d, t, I, u, daleth, 


tau, lamed, nun; and palatal, as g. i; c, &, ghimel, jod, 


caph, coph. See GUuTTURAL, DENTAL, Et. 
Printers diſtinguiſh their letters into capital, majuſcule, initial, 
or upper caſe letters, which ſerve for the titles of books, pro- 


per names, Sc. And minuſcule, */mall, or under caſe letters: 


which are again divided, according to their ſize, into pearl, 


_ nomparei, pica, great canon, &c.— They have alſo their flou- 


riſhed letters, engraven on wood or metal, which take place 
of the illuminated letters of the ancient manuſcripts. 


There are letters of varioũs ſizes, or bodies; each of which, 


again, are ſometimes caſt with the Roman; ſometimes an 


Italic, and ſometimes an Engliſh, or Black letter face. There 
are alſo bodies with Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, the muſic 
face, c. 

The moſt uſual ſizes, or bodies, with their proportions, are 
ſhewn and exemplified in the following table ; where it is to 


be obſerved, that the verſe anſwering to each is compoſed in 
the reſpective ſize or letter. 


5 


Engliſh, (With which fad inſtrument of haſty death, 
Great That wotul lover lothing 
. 


The above ſizes were all caſt in the foundery of Mr. W. Caſſon; 


Herodian, Rufus Feſtus, Pliny, Lucan, &c. to the Phceni- - 


a perſon who, though not bred to the art of letter-founding, 
has, by dint of genius, arrived at an excellency in it unknown 
hitherto in England, and which even ſurpaſſes any thing of 
the kind done in Holland, or elſewhere. 

A ſet or fount bf any of theſe ſizes, includes current letters, 
capitals, numeral figures, points, ſpaces, &c. See FounT. 


L.etters make the firſt part or elements of grammar; an aſſem- 


blage of theſe compoſe fjllables, of thoſe words, and of theſe 
ſentences. See SYLLABLE, WoRD, SENTENCE, &c. 

The alphabet of every language conſiſts of a certain number of 
theſe letters, which ought each to have a different ſound, fi- 


gure, and ſignification. See ALPHABET. 


As the difference of articulate ſounds was intended to expreſsthe 


different ideas of the mind, ſo one letter was originally intended 


to ſignify only one ſound, and not as at preſent, to expreſs 
ſometimes one ſound, and ſometimes another; which practice 


has brought a great deal of confuſion into the lan and 
rendered the learning of the modern tongues infinitely more 
difficult than it would otherwiſe have been. This conſidera- 
tion, together with the poverty. of all the known alphabets, 
and their want of ſome letters to expreſs certain ſounds by, 
has occaſioned ſeveral attempts towards an univerſal alphabet, 


The Egyptian mummies, and obelisks, 


him to have lived 2950 years before Chriſt. During all 


of Aſia, 


cCians; S. Cyprian, to Saturn; Tacitus, to the Egyptians; 


and ſome to the Ethiopians. 


| „ prove a great antiqui- 
ty on the ſide of the hieroglyphics; but if the Chineſe chro- 
nology may be credited, their characters are vaſtly more ancient 


than thoſe of the Egyptian The Chineſe make Fohi, the 


firſt of their kings, the inventer of their letter, and 8 


ich 
time, they pretend to have certain and written accounts in 
their books.—If this holds true, their character muſt be 
older than Moſes by 1400 years, and even before Menes, 
the firſt king of Egypt, by 500 years: ſo that the Chineſe 
letters appear to be the moſt ancient of that kind; and the 
__ Yekim, ſaid to be written by Fohi, the moſt ancient 
But as China is ſo remote, and had ſo little communication 
with theſe parts of the world, we may reaſonably make an- 
other * into the original of letters in the hither parts 

Egypt, and Europe. Here, indeed, the Egyptians 
ſeem to have the beſt title. It is more than probable, from 
the obelisks, c. that their hieroglyphics were the firſt man- 
ner of writing, and the original characters in theſe parts, as 


to contain an enumeration of all ſuch ſingle ſounds or letters, 
as are uſed in any language. A thing of very conſiderable 
uſe; a ſpecimen of which is given us by Mr. Lodwick, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſa&tions, © © i a TIN 
According to Critinus, Moſes invented the Hebrew letters, 
Abraham the Syriac and Chaldee ; the Phoenicians thoſe of At- 
tica, brought into Greece by Cadmus, and thence by the Pe- 
_ laſgians into Italy; Nicoſtrata the Latin; If the Egyptian; | 
ard Uulfilas thoſe of the Goths, See He BREw, GoThic, &c. 
As to the firſt letters, what they were, who firſt invented 
them, and among what people they were firſt in uſe, there | 
is ſtill room to doubt; however, ſetting aſide conjeQures, and 
prejudice, the buſineſs of antiquity ſeems to lie between the 
Egyptians and Chineſe.—Philo attributes the firſt invention of 
letters to Abrabam; Joſephus, S. Irenæus, and others, to 
Enoch; Bibliander, to Adam; Euſebius, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Corn. Agrippa, Cc. to Moſes; Pomponius Mela, 


being prior to Moſes; and made, at leaſt in great meaſure, 
while the Iſraelites were ſlaves among them, and conſequent- 
Ip not well qualified for inventions fo. very curious, and judi- 
Cious. See HIEROGLYPHIC. 
Whether Cadmus, and the Phcenicians learnt letters from the 
_ Egyptians, or from their nearer neighbours of Judza, and Sa- 
maria, is a queſtion ? ſince ſome of the books of the Old Te- 
ſtament, being written in letters, is more likely to have given 
them the hint, than the bieroglyphics of Egypt.—But when, 
or whereſoever the Phcenicians learnt this art, it is gene 
agreed, that Cadmus, the ſon of Agenor, firſt brought letters 
to Greece; whence, in the following ages, they ſpread over 
the reſt of Europe. See GREEK. 
- Rudbecks, who, in his Atlantica claims the glory of all inven- 
tions, from all other nations, for the Swedes, maintains, that 
the Tonians had lerters before Cadmus; that at the time of 
the ſiege of Troy, the Greeks had but 16 betrers, whereas 


FE the 


— 4 


the Phoenicians had 22: whence he concludes, that it was 
not either Cadmus, or the Phœnicians, who taught this art to 
the Greeks. — But, in regard the ancient northern nations 
had juſt 16 letters, like the Greeks, he concludes the Greeks 
mult either have taught them to the people of the North, or 
have learnt them of them.—But becauſe the form and make 
of the Runic letters is more artleſs, and coarſe, than that of 
the Greek letters, he concludes that, theſe laſt muſt be de- 
rived from the former ; taking it as a principle, that thoſe 
who derive any thing from another, poliſh and improve it. 
Ae even aſſerts, that by the golden apples which Hercules 


country by the Spaniards. The Acaanibas engrave their me- 
morable events and epocha's on ſtones, and metals: their 
ſongs ſupply the reſt.— In Peru, and Chili, to keep an account 
of their goods and chattels, and to preſerve the memory of 
their particular affairs, the Indians have recourſe to certain 
knots of wool, which, by the variety of their colours, and 
ties, ſerve inſtead of characters and writing. The knowledge 
of theſe knots, which they call guipos, is one of their great ſci- 
ences; but which is always kept as a ſecret, and never revealed 


to the children, till the fathers think themſelves at the end of 
their days. | 


was obliged to ſteal, muſt be underſtood the letters in uſe Double LETTER, Doux. 
among the Hyperboreans. See RuxIc. ; Final LETTER, FINAL. 
There are few things on which there has been ſo much writ- Guttural LETTER, GUTTURAL. 
ten, as cn the original Hebrew letters; ſince Origen, Euſe- Labial LETTER. See 4 LABIAL. 
bius Cæſarienſis, S. Jerom, &c. have made it the ſubject of | r Foundery. h FounDERY. 
their enquiry. If they do not always go back to the begin- | ET TE R-Founders Furnace. FURNACE. 
ning of the world, and the origin of letters, it is at leaſt en- LEeTTER-Founders Mould. . } MovLn. 


quired, what were the characters made uſe of by Moſes to 
tranſmit the law to poſterity, or thoſe uſed by the other hi- 
ſtorians, and prophets of the Old Teſtament, or even thoſe 
uſed by the Hebrews before the Babylonian captivity ? — With 
regard to which, there are three principal opinions : ſome 
imagine the ancient Hebrew letter the ſame with that now 
in uſe; of this opinion are ſeveral doctors of the talmud, Po- 
ſtellus, Buxtorf, &c.—The ſecond opinion is, of thoſe who 
believe the Samaritan letter the more ancient; which is now 
the more common opinion, as without doubt it is the elder : 
ſeveral Miſchnic and Gemaric doors, many of the rabbins, 
and fathers, Origen, Jerom, Euſebius, Beda, Genebrard, 
Ramban, Bellarmine, Scaliger, Druſius, Capella, Bibliander, 
Brerewood, Montanus, Walton, the two Voſſius's, Bochart, 
and Bernard, are of this opinion.—The third is, that from 
the beginning there were two Hebrew characters; the one 
ſacred, the other profane; which is the opinion of Azarias, 


R. de Bartenora, Poſtel, Buxtorf, Conringius, Sc. But 


this diſtinction of two kinds of characters ſeems a mere chi- 
mera. —Sce P. Souciet on the Samaritan medals, where he 
proves, that the letters in the inſcriptions of thoſe medals, are 
the genuine, original Hebrew characters. See alſo the arti- 
cles SAMARITAN, and HEBREW. - $2 x 


Numeral LETTERs, are thoſe uſed inſtead of ciphers, to expreſs 
* numbers. 85 
Tht Roman numerals are, C, D, I, L, M, V, X; which 
are all formed by deſcribing a circle, and drawing two lines 
through it, crofling each other at right angles in the centre. 
See CHARACTER. 


Dominical LETTER. 8 Doux IAI. 
' Nundinal LETTER, 7 Sos the Atte NunDinai. 


3 is alſo a writing addreſſed, and ſent to one. See h 


EpisT LE. 8 | 
\ LETTER of Attorney, a writing authorizing an attorney to do 
ſome legal act in our ſtead z as, to give ſeiſin of lands, to re: 
ceive debts, to ſue a third perſon, &c. | 
[LETTER of Credit, among merchants, a letter which a mer- 
chant or banker direc̃ts to his correſpondent abroad, ordering 
| him to credit the bearer as far as a certain ſum. See CRE 
. wr 
LETTER of Exchange. See BILL, and EXCHANGE. 
LETTER of Licenſe, in trade, is an inſtrument, or writi 
granted to a main who has failed, or broke, ſigned and ſealed 


. 


payment, ſo that the debtor having ſuch an aſſurance, may 
go about his buſineſs without fearing an arreſt. 


The art of joining letters to form words, and of combining LeTTERs of Mart, or Marque, are letters under the privy- 


the one and the other an infinite number of different ways, 
is a ſecret unknown to the Chineſe, Inſtead of the alphabe- 
tical letters, they at firſt, like the Egyptians, uſed hierogly- 
phics : they painted rather than wrote; riving, by the natu- 


ral images of things drawn on paper, to expreſs and commu- 


nicate their ideas to one another. To write a bird, they were 
obliged to paint its figure ; and to ſignify a foreſt, they drew 
a great number of trees. A circle ſerved for the fun, and a 
creſcent for the moon. But this manner of writing was not 
only very incommodious, but alſo very imperfect. For, be- 
ſides that they could but expreſs their thoughts by halves, 
even that little they could expreſs, was but very imperfeRly 
delivered; and it was ſcarce poſſible not to be frequently de- 
ceived in it, Further, they were under a neceſſity of writ- 
ing large volumes to ſay very little matters, in regard their 
pictures took up a great deal of room. To remedy theſe in- 
conveniences, they changed, by little and little, their man- 
ner of writing, making it more ſimple, though leſs natural. 
They even invented ſeveral characters, to expreſs things that 
did not come within the reach of painting to repreſent; as 
voice, ſmell, thoughts, paſſions, and a thouſand other objects 
that have no body, or figure. From ſeveral ſimple ſtrokes, 
they afterwards framed others more compound; and in this 
manner multiplied their letters and characters to infinity, con- 
triving one or more for every word. : 
This multitude of letters ſeems the ſource of that ignorance 
which we find among the Chineſe. Their whole lives being 
ſpent in learning their letters, they have no time to apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of things, but think themſelves very 
learned when they are able to read. There are ſcarce any of 
them that know all their /etters: they think it is a great pro- 
greſs they have made, when, after forty or fifty years hard 
ſtudy, they are able to underſtand fifteen or twenty thouſand, 
— But the generality of their learned men come ſhort of this : 
father le Compte is of opinion, that the greateſt doctor among 
them never underſtood half of their letters well; for the whole 
number he reckons eighty thouſand. —This is a prodigious 
inconvenience to foreigners, of which the miſſionaries in that 
country make loud complaints. | | 
Among the Chineſe letters, there are ſome now almoſt wore 
out of uſe, and only preſerved out of reſpect to antiquity.— 
There is a ſecond claſs much leſs ancient among the former, 
only uſed in public inſcriptions. —A third, much more regular 
and beautiful, uſed in printing, and even in ordinary writing. 
However, as the ſtrokes are to be diſtinctly formed, they 
cannot be wrote with any expedition. For this reaſon, they 
have invented a fourth kind, where the ſtrokes being cloſer, 
and leſs diſtant from each other, allow them to be writ with 
more eaſe and readineſs. And this they call the running letter, 
The Americans had no /etters before the diſcovery of that 


- | 


| Bole of the Levant. | N 
LEVANT and couchant, in law, is, when cattle have been ſo 
long in another man's ground, that they have lain down, and 


by force of arms, what was formerly taken from them by 


See Marque, and REPRIZAL. * | 
[LzTTERS Patent, or Overt, are writings ſealed with the great 
ſeal of England, 2 a man is authorized to do, or en- 
joy any thing, which, of himſelf, he could not do. See PA- 
TENT, . 1 Ah | 


of the authority given by them. | 
Common. perſons may grant ters patent ; but they are ra- 
ther called patents, than letters patent; yet, for diſtinction, 
ey granted by the king are ſometimes called letters patent 
royal. ES | 
Letters patent conclude with te/te meipſo ; charters, with hiis 
teſtibus. See CHARTER, &c, 85 
LETTERs of Reſpite, letters iſſued out by a prince, in favour of 
honeſt, unfortunate debtors, - againſt too rigorous credito 
N payment is delayed for a certain term. | 
The uſe of theſe letters is very ancient: Caſſiodorus obſerves, 
they were in uſe in the time of Theodoric, king of the Goths: 
others will have them introduced towards the end of the ele- 


went on the croiſades. | | 
They are till in uſe in France, and ſome other countries: and 


breathing while. See RESPITE. 


Circular LETTERS. CIRCULAR: _ 
Dimiſſory LETTERS. # ©  YDimassoRy. 
Monitory LETTERS. & See the article YMoniToky. 
Pacific LETTERs. | PACIFIC, 
Paſt LETTERS. IE Pasc HAL. 
LETTERED, LETRA DOs, Literati. See LITERATI. 


LEVANDIS militum Expenſis. See the article ExPens1s. 
LEVANT, in geography, fignifies any country ſituate to the 
eaſt of us, or in the eaſtern fide of any continent or country, 
or that on which the ſun riſes. See EAST. | | 
LEvaANT, in matters of commerce, &c. is generally reſtrained 
to the Mediterranean fea ; or, rather, to the country on the 
eaſtern part of it. | | | 2 
Hence, our trade thither is called the Levant trade; and a 


called a Levant wind. See Turkey COMPANY. 


LEvanT Meaſures. 5 See the article dete 


riſen again to feed. 


— 


by his creditors; which letter uſually gives a longer time for 
ſeal, granted to the king's ſubjects; impowering them to take, 


the ſubjects of ſome other ſtate, contrary to the law of mart. 


They are fo called, by reaſon of their form ; as being open, | 
with the ſeal affixed, ready to be ſhewn for the confirmation 


venth century, by pope Urban II. in favour of thoſe who 


take their name d reſpirando, becauſe they give the debtor a 


wind that blows from thence, out of the ſtreights-mouth, is 


LEVARL Hacias, a writ directed to the ſheriff for levying a 
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ſum of money on a man's lands and tenements, who has for- 
feited his recognizance. 

LEVATIO Arietum. See the article AxiETUM. 

LEVATOR, an epithet which anatomiſts give to ſeveral muſ- 
cles, whoſe uſe is to raiſe, or lift up the parts to which they 
belong. See EuevaTos. | 
There are levators of the eye-lids, of the omoplate, of the 
anus, of the ſcapula, &c. —See Tab. Anat. (Myel.) fig. by 


N. 3. | 
LEVATUM. See TERRIs, & Catalis tentis ultra debi- 


tum. | 
LEUCOMA *, in phyſic, a little white ſpot on the cornea of 

the eye, called by the Latins albugo, See AL BU GO. 

The word is Greek, azvz@pa, from Aguxos, White. 

It is occaſioned by a humour gathered in this membrane; or 
by the ſcar following a wound, or by an ulcer in this part, as 
ſometimes happens in the ſmall-pox. 
LEUCOPHLEGMATIA“, a kind of dropſy, otherwiſe called 

anaſarca. See ANASARCA, 

The word is Greek, Aevzopasy {a)ia, formed from aguvxCr, 
white, and pasyua, pituita, phlegm. 

The leucophlegmatia conſiſts in a tumor, or bloating of the 


| 


whole outer ſurface of the body, or ſome of its parts ; white | 


and ſoft, eaſily giving way to the touch, and preſerving the 

impreſſion made by the finger for ſome time. | 
It may either be owing to ſome diſorder of the blood ; 
which in this diſeaſe, is of a pale colour, viſcid, and cold ; 
or to an aqueous humour extravaſated, and gathered toge- 
ther in the muſcles, and the pores of the skin. See DRors v. 
LEVEL“, an inſtrument, wherewith to draw a line parallel 
to the horizon, and continue it out at pleaſure ; and by this 
means to find the true level, or the difference of aſcent or 
deſcent, between ſeveral places, for conveying water, drain- 
ing fens, &c, | : 
The word comes from the Latin, /:he!/z, the croſs beam that 
forms the brachia of a balance; which, to be juſt, mult 

| ſtand horizontally. 

There are ſeveral inſtruments of different contrivance, and 
matter, invented for the perfection of levelling ; all of which, 
for the practice, may be reduced to theſe that follow. | 
Air LEvEL, that which ſhews the line of level, by means of 
a bubble of air incloſed with ſome liquor in a glaſs tube of 
an indeterminate length and thickneſs, whoſe two edges are 
| ſealed hermetically ; that is, are cloſed with the glaſs itſelf, 
by heating it with the flame of a lamp, till it become ſoft and 


tractable. When the bubble of air fixes itſelf at a certain | - 


mark, made exactly in the middle of the tube, the plane, or 
ruler wherein it is fixed, is level. When it 
bubble will riſe to one end. | 
This glaſs tube may be ſet in anothe 
aperture in the mide, whence the bubble of air may be ob- 
ſerved. ST | | 
The liquor wherewith the tube is filled, is ordinarily either oil 
of tartar, or aqua ſecunda; thoſe not being liable to freeze, 
as common water, nor to rarefaction and condenſation, as 
ſpirit of wine is. | 


The invention of this inſtrument is aſcribed to M. Theve- 


not. | 
Air LEvRL, with Sights, is an improvement on that laſt deferi- 
bed; which by the addition of more apparatus, becomes more 
commodious, and exact. 00 | 
It conſiſts of an air level, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 4.) about 
eight inches long, and ſeven or eight inches in diameter, ſet 
in a braſs tube, with an aperture in the middle. The tubes 
are carried in a ſtrong ſtreight ruler, a foot long, at whoſe 
ends are fixed two ſights exactly perpendicular to the tubes, 
and of an equal heighth, having a ſquare hole, formed by 
two fillets of braſs, croſſing each other at right angles, in the 
middle whereof is drilled a very little hole; through which, 
a point on a level with the inſtrument is deſcried, —The braſs 
tube is faſtened on the ruler by means of two ſcrews; one 
whereof, marked 4, ſerves to raiſe or depreſs the tube at plea- 
fure, for bringing it towards a level. The top of the ball and 
ſocket, is rivetted to a little ruler that ſprings ; one end whereof 
is faſtened with ſcrews to the great ruler, and the other end 
has a ſcrew, 5, ſervin 
when nearly level. 72 . 
This inſtrument is yet leſs commodious than the following 
one; becauſe, though the holes be ever ſo ſmall, yet they will 
ſtill take in too 
preciſely. 08 
Air LEvEL, with Teleſcope Sights. — This level, repreſented in 
Tab. Surveying, fig. 5. is like the laſt; with this difference, 
that inftead of plain ſights, it carries a teleſcope, to deter- 
mine exactly a point of level at a good diſtance. 
The teleſcope is in a little braſs tube, about 15 inches long, 
faſtened on the ſame rule as the level. —At the end of the 
tube of the teleſcope, marked 1, enters the little tube 1, car- 
rying the eye-glaſs, and a hair horizontally placed in the fo- 
cus of the object-glaſs 2; which little tube may be drawn 
out or puſhed into the great one, for adjuſting the teleſcope to 
different ſights. — At the other — of the teleſcope is 
Vol. II. Ne. X | b 


is not level, the | 
r of braſs, having an | 


g to raiſe and depreſs the inſtrument, | 


great a ſpace” to determine the point of /evel | 


x objects appear to meet, is in 


placed the object- glaſs: the ſcrew 3, is for raiſing or lower 
ing the little fork carrying the hair, and making it agree 
with the bubble of air, when the inſtrument is level; and 
the ſcrew 4, is for making the bubble of air agree with the 
teleſcope. The whole is fitted to a ball and ſocket. 

M. Huygens is faid to have been the inventor of this level; 
which has this advantage, that it may be inverted, by turn- 
ing the rule and teleſcope half round : and if then the hair 
cut the ſame point that it did before the turn, it is a proof 
the operation is juſt. 

It may be here obſerved, that one may add a teleſcope to any 
kind of level, by applying it upon, or parallel to the baſe, or 
ruler, when there is occaſion to take the level of remote ob- 


jects. 
Foot-LE VR I. See the article FooT-Level. | 
Artillery Foot-LEver, is in form of a ſquare, having its two 
legs or branches of an equal length; at the juncture whereof 
is a little hole, whence hangs a thread and plummet, playing 
on a perpendicular line in the middle of the quadrant : it is 
frequently divided into 90 degrees, or rather into twice 45 
degrees from the middle. See Fig. 6. lit. F. 
This inſtrument may be uſed on other occaſions, by placing 
the ends of its two branches on a plane; for when the thread 
plays perpendicularly over the middle diviſion of the quadrant, 
that plain is aſſuredly 1 
To uſe it in gunnery, place the two ends on the piece of ar- 
tillery, which you may raiſe to any propoſed heighth by 
means of the plummet, whoſe thread will give the degree a- 
bove the level. | 
Carpenters and Paviors Lever, conſiſts of a long ruler, in 
the middle whereof is fitted, at right angles, another ſome- 
what bigger, at the top of which is faſtened a line with a 
plummet; which, when it hangs over a fiducial line at 
right angles with the baſe, ſhews that the ſaid baſe is ho- 
rizontal. | 
This and the maſons level, though very common, are eſteemed 
the beſt for the practice of building, though the operations 
made by them can only be ſhort, _ 
Gumners LEVEL, for levelling cannons and mortars, is an in- 
ſtrument, repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 8. conſiſting of a 
triangular braſs plate about four inches high, at the bottom 
of which is a portion of a circle divided into 45% which 
number is ſufficient for the higheſt elevation of cannons and 
mortars, and for giving ſhot the greateft range. On the 
center of this ſegment of a circle is ſcrewed a piece of a braſs, 
by means whereof it may be fixed or moved at pleaſure. 
The end of this piece of braſs is made fo, as to ſerve for a 
plummet and index, in order to ſhew the different degrees of 
elevation of pieces of artillery.— This inftrument has alſo a 
braſs foot to ſet upon cannon or mortars, fo as when thoſe 
— are horizontal,” the whole inſtrument will be perpendi- 
cular. | 
The uſe of this level is obvious; and conſiſts in placing the 
foot thereof on the piece to be elevated ; in ſuch manner as 
that the point of the plummet may fall on the proper degree : 
this is what they call /zvelling the piece. 
Maſons LEVEL, is compoſed of three rules, ſo joined as to 
rm an iſoſceles reQangle, ſomewhat like a Roman A; at 
the vertex whereof is faſtened a thread, from which hangs a 
plummet, which paſſes over a fiducial line marked in the 
middle of the baſe, when the thing to which the level is ap- 
plied is horizontal; but declines from the mark, when the 
thing is lower on one fide than the other. 3 
Plumb, or Pendulum LEVEL, that which ſhews the horizontal 
line, by means of another line perpendicular to that deſcribed 
by its plummet, or pendulum. | 
This inſtrument, repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 6. conſiſts 
of two legs, or branches, joined together at right angles; 
whereof that which carries the thread and plummet, is about 
a foot and a half long. This thread is hung towards the top 
of the branch, at the point 2. The middle of the branch 
where the thread paſſes, is hollow, that ſo it may hang free 
every where but towards the bottom, where there is a little 
blade of filver, whereon is drawn a line perpendicular to the 
teleſcope.— The ſaid cavity is covered by two pieces of braſs, 
making, as it were, a kind of caſe, leſt the wind ſhould agi- 
tate the thread; for which reaſon the ſilver blade is covered 
with a glaſs, G, to the end that it may be ſeen when the 
thread and plummet play upon the perpendicular. The te- 
leſcope 1, is faſtened to the other branch, or leg of the in- 
ſtrument, and is about two foot long; having a hair placed 
horizontally acroſs the focus of the object - glaſs, which de- 
termines the point of level, when the ſtring and plummet 
hang againſt the line on the ſilver blade. 
All the accuracy of this inſtrument depends on the teleſcope's 
being fitted at right gs to the perpendicular.— It has a 


. 


* 


ball and ſocket, by which it is faſtened to its foot, and is ſaid 
to have been the invention of M. Picard. | | 
Reflecting Level, is that made by means of a pretty long ſur- 
face of water, repreſenting the ſame object inverted, which 
we · ſee erect by the eye; ſo that the point where thoſe two 
ere the 
ſurface 


a level with the place wh 
5 XX 


% 


ſurface of water is found. This is the invention of M. Mari- 
otte. 
There is alſo another reflecting level, conſiſting of a mirror 
of ſteel, or the like, well poliſhed, and placed a little before 
the object- glaſs of a teleſcope ſuſpended perpendicularly.— 
This mirror muſt make an angle of 45 degrees with the te- 
leſcope; in which caſe, the perpendicular line of the ſaid tele- 
ſcope is converted into an horizontal line; which is the ſame 
with the line of level. The invention of this is owing to 
M. Caſſini. 
Vater Lever, that which ſhews the horizontal line by means 
of a ſurface of water, or other liquid; founded on this prin- 
ciple, that water always naturally places itſelf level, 

The moſt ſimple is made of a long wooden trough, or ca- 
nal, whoſe ſides are parallel to its baſe ; ſo that being equally 
filled with water, the ſurface thereof ſhews the line of /evel.— 
This is the Chorobates of the antients, deſcribed by Vitruvius, 
Lib. VIII. c. 6. See CHOROBATES. 

This ſort of level is alſo made with two cups fitted to the 
two ends of a pipe three or four foot long, about an inch in 
diameter; by means whereof the water communicates from 
the one to the other cup: and this pipe being moveable on its 
ſtand, by means of a ball and ſocket, when the two cups be- 
come equally full of water, their two ſurfaces mark the line 
of level. | 

This inſtrument, inſtead of cups, may alſo be made with two 
ſhort cylinders of glaſs, three or four inches long, faſtened to 
each extreme of the pipe with wax, or maſtic. Into the pipe 
is filled ſome common or coloured water, which ſhews itſelf 
through the cylinders, by means whereof the line of level is 
determined; the height of the water, with reſpect to the 
center of the earth, being always the ſame in both cylinders. 

This level though very ſimple, is yet very commodious for 

levelling ſmall diſtances. | 
Lever of M. Huygens's Invention, conſiſts of a teleſcope, a, 
(Tab. Surveying, fig. 7.) in form of a cylinder; going through 
a ferril, in which it is faſtened by the middle. — This ferril 
has two flat branches, &þ b, one above, and the other below; 
at the ends whereof are faſtened little moving pieces, which 
carry two rings, by one of which the teleſcope is ſuſpended 


to a hook at the end of the ſcrew 3; and by the other, a| 


pretty heavy weight is ſuſpended, in order to keep the tele- 
ſcope in equilibrio.—This weight hangs in the box 5, which 
is almoſt filled with linſeed oil, oil of wallnuts, or other mat- 
ter that will not eaſily coagulate, for more aptly ſetting the 
balance of the weight and teleſcope.—The inftrument car- 
ries two teleſcopes cloſe and very parallel to each other, the 
eye-glaſs of the one being againſt the object-glaſs of the other, 
that one may ſee each way without turning the level.— In 
t he focus of the object- glaſs of each teleſcope, muſt a little hair 
be ſtrained horizontally, to be raiſed and lowered as occaſion 
requires by a little ſcrew.— If the tube of the teleſcope, be 
not found level when ſuſpended, a ferril, or ring 4, is put 


on it, to be {lid along till it fixes to a level. — The hook on | 


which the inſtruments is hung, is fixed to a flat wooden croſs; 
at the ends of each arm whereof there is a hook, ſerving to 
| keep the teleſcope from too much agitation in uſing, or in 
carriage. To the ſaid flat croſs is applied another hollow 
croſs, that ſerves as a caſe for the inſtrument ; but the two 
ends are left open, that the teleſcope may be ſecured from the 
weather, and always in a condition to uſe, The foot of this 
inſtrument is a round braſs plate, to which are faſtened three 
braſs ferrils, moveable by means of joints, wherein are put 
ſtaves; and on this foot is placed the box. 


* LEVELLING, the art or act of finding a line parallel to the 


horizon, at one or more ſtations, in order to determine the 
height of one place with reſpect to another; for the laying 
grounds even, regulating deſcents, draining moraſſes, con- 
ducting waters, &c, See LEVEL. | 
One place is ſaid to be higher than another, or out of level with 
it, when it is more remote from the center of the earth; 
and a line equally diſtant from the center of it in all its points, 
is called the line of true level whence, becauſe the earth is 
round, that line muſt be a curve, and make a part of the 
earth's circumference, or an arch concentrical with it, as the 
line BCFG, Tab. Surveying, fig. 9. all the points whereof 
are equally diſtant from the center of the earth A. 

But the line of ſight, which the operations of levels give, is a tan- 
gent, or a right line perpendicular to the ſemidiameter of the 
earth; one extremeof which tangent being the point of contact, 
the other will be that of a ſecant drawn from the center of 


the earth; and the point which determines it, will be above 


the ſurface of the earth, and of the true level, as much as 
that ſecant exceeds the radius, or ſemidiameter of the earth. 

This extremity of the tangent is ſaid to be in the apparent 
level; as being that given by the ſight ; but is eaſily reduced 
to the true level, becauſe we know, by trigonometry, how 
much each ſecant exceeds the radius; and becauſe, by mea- 
ſuring, we have diſcovered the preciſe lengthof that radius. 
Alt was for want of the knowledge of this, that the ancients 
| were not able to reduce the apparent level to the true one; 
and accordingly, to prevent falling into an error, never le- 


* 


write down the two heighths obſerv | 
different columns, viz. under the firſt column, thoſe ob- 
ſerved in looking through the teleſcope when the eye was 


LEV 


velled above 20 feet at once, where ſuch reduction was not 
neceſſary. | 
By the tables ſince made, it appears, that at the diſtance of 
100 yards, the apparent level is raiſed above. the true one 
about one third of a line: ſo that the ancients, in this re- 
ſpe, were more ſcrupulous than needed. By means of this 
reduction, we are now able to level diſtances of one or two 
miles, at a fingle operation, which the ancients could not do 
in leſs than 300. | 

The operation of levelling is as follows: Suppoſe the heighth 
of the point A, (Tab. Surveying, fig. Io.) on the top of a moun- 
tain, above that of the point B, and at the foot thereof, re- 
quired ?—Place the level about the middle diſtance, between 
the two points, as in D, and ſtaffs in A and B, and let 
there be perſons inſtructed with ſignals for raiſing and lower- 
ing on the faid ſtaffs, little marks of paſteboard, or other 
matter. The level being placed horizontally by the bubble, 
c. look towards the ſtaff AE, and cauſe the mark to be 
raiſed, or lowered, till the middle, upper edge, or other 
moſt conſpicuous part appear in the viſual ray, Then mea- 


furing exactly the perpendicular heighth of the point A, a- 


bove the point E, which ſuppoſe 6 feet 4 inches, ſet that 
down in your book : then turn the level horizontally about, 
that the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope may be ſtill next the eye 
when you look the other way, (if you have only plain fights, 
the inſtrument need not be turned) and cauſe the perſon at 
the ſtaff B to raiſe or lower his mark, till ſome conſpicuous 
part of it fall in the viſual ray, as at C; then meaſure the 
perpendicular heighth of C above B, which ſuppoſe 16 feet, 
16 inches; ſet this alſo down in the book above the other 
number of the firſt obſervation ; ſubtract the one from the 
other, the remainder will be 10 feet 4 inches, which is the 
difference of level between A and B, or the heighth of the 
point A above the point B. 
Note, if the point D, where the inſtrument is fixed, be in 
the middle between the two points A and B, there will be 
no neceſſity for reducing the apparent level to the true level; 
the viſual ray, in that caſe, being raiſed equally above the 
true level. - | 5 

If it be further required to know whether there be a ſuffi- 
cient deſcent for conveying. water from the ſpring A, to the 
point B, Tab. Surveying, fe. 11.—Here, in regard the di- 
ſtance from A to B is conſiderable, it is required that ſe- 
veral operations be made. Having then choſen a proper place 
for the firſt ſtation, - as at I, ſet up a ſtaff in the point A, 
near the ſpring, with a proper mark to ſlide up and down 
the ſtaff, as L; and meaſure the diſtance from A to I, which 


ſuppoſe 2000 yards. Then the level being adjuſted in the 


point I, let the mark L be raiſed and lowered till ſuch time 
as you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part of it through the teleſcope, 
or ſights of the level, and meaſure the heighth A L, which 
ſuppoſe 13 foot 5 inches. . But in regard the diſtance AI is 
2000 yards, you muſt have recourſe to your table for a re- 
duction, ſubſtracting 11 inches, which will leave the heighth 
AL, 12 feet 6 inches; and this note down in your book. 


Now turn the level horizontally about, ſo as the eye-glaſs of 


the teleſcope may be towards the ſtaff at A; and fixing up 
another ſtaff at H, cauſe the mark G to be moved up and 
down, till you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part through the tele- 
ſcope, or ſights. Meaſure the heighth H G, which ſuppoſe 


6 yards, 4 foot, 2 inches. Meaſure likewiſe the diſtance of 
the points IH, which ſuppoſe 1300 yards; for which di- 


ſtance, according to the table, -4 inches 8 lines muſt be ſub- 
{tracted from the heighth H G, which conſequently will but 
leave 6 yards, 3 feet, 9 in 4 lines, to be taken down 
in your book. _ by ts 1 | 

This done, remove the level forwards to ſome other eminence, 
as E, whence the ſtaff H may be viewed; as alſo another 
ſtaff at D, near the placeavhither the water is to be conveyed. 
The level being again adjuſted in the point E, look back to 
the ſtaff H; and managing the mark as before, the viſual 


ray will give the point F. [Meaſure the heighth HF, which 


ſuppoſe 11 feet, 6 inches. Meaſure likewiſe the diſtance HE, 
which ſuppoſe 1000 yards; for which diſtance the table gives 
2 inches, 9 lines of abatement ; which being taken from the 
heighth HF, there will remain 11 feet, 3 inches, 3 lines, 
which enter in your book. Laſtly, turning the level to look 
at the next ſtaff D, the viſual ray will give the point D. 


+ Meaſure the heighth of D from the ground, which ſuppoſe 8 


feet, 3 inches. Meaſure alſo the diſtance from the ſtation 


E to B, which ſuppoſe goo yards; for which diſtance the . 


table gives 2 inches, 3 lines of abatement ; which being taken 

from the heighth BD; there will remain 8 feet, 9 lines, 

which enter as before. | T8, 

For the manner of entering down obſervations in your book, 

obſerve that when a proper -place or ſtation for the level, 

between the two points, has been 1 upon, you muſt 
at that ſtation, in two 


from the ſpring, or towards the point, which we may call 


act ſigbis; and under the ſecond column, thoſe obſerved 
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when the eye was next the ſpring, which we call fore-/oht 
in the manner following : , rhe | 9 
Back- ſights. | Fore-ſights. _ 
e . : — N foot. inch, bn. ; foot. inch. lin. 
Firſt b ey; 12: 6: ol Second heighth 21:09: 4 
corrected j I |Fourth heighth 8: 00:9 


a __ A Rowe, that the action of a power, and the 
iſtance of the weight, increaſe i ir di- 
3 OP t increaſe in proportion to their di 
And hence all it follows, that a power will ber able to ſuſ- 
tain a weight, if the diſtance of the point in the lever, to 
which it is applied, be to the diſtance of the weight, as the 


Third heighth 11: 3: 3 r N weight to the intenſity of the power; which, if it be ever 
* | 9 ſo little increaſed, muſt raiſe the weight. See this doctrine 


Having ſummed- up the heights of each column ſeparately, 
ſubſtra& the leſſer from the greater, the remainder will be 


the difference of level between the points A and B; as in this |. 


example ; | 
feet, inch, line. 
29 : 10: OI | 
23 : 09 : 03 
6 ; 00 : 10—Thedifference of heighth, or level, 
between the points A and B. 


If the diſtance of the two points be required, add all the di- 
ſtances meaſured, together ; and dividing the difference of 


heighth by the yards of the diſtances, for each 200 yards you | 


will have a deſcent of about 2 inches, 9 lines. 


Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of levelling, which has been 


put in practice by ſome of the French academy : this is per- 
formed wholly by means of the barometer, in which the 
mercury is found to be ſuſpended to ſo much the leſs heighth, 
as the place is further remote from the center of the earth. — 
Hence it follows, that the different heights of the mercury, 
in two places, give the difference of level. See Baroms- 
TER, | | 

Mr. Derham, from ſome obſervations, he made at the top 
and bottom of the Monument, found: that the mercury fell 
one tenth of an inch at every 82 feet of perpendicular . 


when the mercury was at 30 inches. — Dr. Halley allows of 


one tenth of an inch for every 30 yards; which, conſidering 
how accurately the barometers are now made, an inch in 
ſome of them being divided into an hundred or more parts, 


all very ſenſible, he thinks this method ſufficiently exact to 


take the levels for the conveyance of water, and leſs liable 
to errors than the common levels. 
The fame author found a difference of three inches eight 


tenths, between the heighth of the mercury, at the top and 


bottom of Snowden hill in Wales. . 


For the common occaſions of levelling to be performed with- 


out much apparatus of inſtruments, time, or trouble, the fol- 


lowing method may ſerve.—Set a pole upright in a ſpring, 


pond, river, or other place whence water is to be brought, 
and mark how many feet and inches are above water, 
Then ſet up another pole, of equal length with the other, 
in the place to which the water is to come. Place the cen- 
ter of a quadrant on the top of this laſt pole, the plummet 
hanging free; ſpy through the fights the top of the pole that 


is in the water, and if the thread cuts any degree of the 
_ quadrant, the water may be conveyed by a pipe laid in the 


| 


demonſtrated under the word ME CHAN IC Powers; and fur- 

ther illuſtrated under the word BAL LAN CE: between which, 

and the lever, there is a great analogy; a lever of the firſt 

2 being a ſort of ſtilyard to raiſe weights. See ST11.« 
RD. 


The power and action of the I ver will be fully illuſtrated by 
the following propoſitions, | 
19. If the power applied to a lever, of any kind, ſuſtain a 
weight, the power is to the weight in a reciprocal ratio of their 
diſtances from the fulcrum. 


This is the converſe of that demonſtrated under the head 
Mecranic Pavers. | 


29. The weight of a lever of the firſt or ſecond kind AB, fe. 1. 


the diſtance of the center of gravity from the fulcrum CV, 


and the diſtances of the weight, and the power A C and 
CB, being all given; to find the power chit * will ſuſtain it. 
— Suppoſe the lever void of gravity, but in lieu thereof a 
weight hung at V; if then AC be made to CV, as the 
gravity of the lever to a fourth number, we ſhall have the 
weight which the lever is able to ſuſtain ; and this ſubſtracted 
from the given weight, the remainder will be the weight to 


be ſuſtained by the power. Let CB then be to CA, as 


the remaining weight to a fourth weight; and we ſhall have 
the power to be applied in B, in order to ſuſtain the given 
weight with the given lever. | 

3*. The gravity of a lever of the firſt or ſecond kind A B, 
the diſtance of its center of gravity from the fulcrum BV, 
the diſtances of the power, and the weight BC and C A, 
being all given; to find the weight to be ſuſtained, —Find 
the part of the weight ſuſtained by the lever alone, as in the 
former problem ; in the ſame manner find the other part of 
the weight, which the power applied in B is able to ſuſtain : 
add bs two numbers together, the ſum is the weight re- 
quired. | | | 

4*. The gravity, and center of gravity F, of a lever of the 
ſecond kind C B, with the weight G, its diſtance from the 
fulcrum CA, and from the power CB, being given ; to 
find the power capable to ſuſtain the weight.—Suppoſe the 


. lever void of gravity, but in lieu thereof a weight equal there- 


to hung in F, the power required to ſuſtain the lever alone; 
then find the power requiſite to ſuſtain the given weight G: 
add bx powers together, the ſum will be the power re- 
quired. | 

55. If a power applied to a lever of any kind liſt a weight, 
the ſpace of the firſt is to that of the laſt, as this laſt to a 
power able to ſuſtain the ſame weight ; whence it follows, 
that the gain of force is always attended with the loſs of time, 
and vice verſa, | | 


earth, -If you cannot ſee from one extreme to the other, LEVERET, amon 


if | 4 h : h 
the operation may be repeated in the manner already di- portſmen, a young hare in the firſt 


ear of its age. Hare-HuNTINd. | 
 LEVIGATION, the reduction of hard and ponderous bo- 
dies, as coral, tutty, precious ſtones, &c. into a light, ſubtile 
powder; by grinding upon porphyry, a ſea-ſhell, marble, 
ſtone, or the like, as painters do their colours. | 
Levigation is much uſed in pharmacy, and chymiſtry ; but 
unleſs the grinding inſtruments be extremely hard, they will 


LEVELLING Staves, are inſtruments uſed in levelling, ſerving 
to carry the marks to be obſerved, and at the ſame time to 
meaſure the heights of thoſe marks from the ground. 

They uſually conſiſt each of two long ſquare wooden rulers, 
made to ſlide over one another, and divided into feet, inches, &c. 
LEVER ®, or LEAVER, in mechanics, an inflexible right | wear away, ſo as ſometimes to double the weight of the me- 

line, ſupported, in a ſingle point, on a fulcrum or prop; and | dicine thus manage. 
uſed for the raiſing of weights: being either void of weight LE VITE, an inferior kind of miniſter in the Jewiſh ta- 


itſelf, or, at leaſt, having ſuch a weight as may be commo- | hernacle, and temple, who had the care and management of 
diouſly counter-balanced, 5 the ſacred utenſils. : 


®* The word is formed of the French /evier, which ſignifies the-| - 


ſame, formed of the verb lever, or Latin levare, to raiſe. - 
'The "lever is the ſecond, or, as others will have it, the firſt 


of thoſe called mechanical 12 or ſimple machines, as be- 
imple 


ing, of all others, the moſt f and is chiefly applied for 
raiſing weights to ſmall heighths. See Mechanic Pawers. 
In a lever there are three things conſidered : The weight to 


be raiſed; or ſuſtained, as O, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 1.) — 


The power by which it is to be raifed, or ſuſtained, as B. 
And the fulcrum, or prop D, whereon the lever is ſuſtained, 
or rather, on which it moves round, the fulcrum remaining 


| Levers are of three kinds: Sometimes the fulcrum is placed | 
between the weight and the power, as in g. 1. this we call 


a lever of the firft kind. Sometimes, the weight is between 


the fulcrum and the power ; which is called a {ever of the ſe 0 


cond kind, as in fig. 2. And ſometimes, the power acts 


tween the weight and the fulcrum, a8 fig. 3. which is the le- 
ver of the third ind, | 1 
The power of the lever is founded on the following theorem, 


viz. That the ſpace, or arch deſcribed by each point of a 


| lever, and conſequently the velocity of each point of a lever, 
' © jsas its diſtance from the fulcrum, or prop.” 


The word comes from the Greek sus the root of which 


is the name Levi, which was given to that patriarch by his 
mother Leah, from the Hebrew im) lavab, to be tied, or 
united; Leah hoping, bs the birth of this ſon, to be more 


cloſely linked to her husband Jacob. 


The levites; in the Jewiſh'church, were an order inferior to 
the prieſts; and anſwered, in ſome meaſure, to deacons in 


the Chriſtian church. See PRIEST, and Deacon. 


The levites of the old law had no ſettled lands allotted them 
for their maintenance, but lived chiefly of the offerings made 


to God. They were diſtributed through all the tribes, 
each of which gave ſome of their cities to the /evites, with 
grounds in their neigbourhood for the ſubſiſtence ' of their 
flocks.— According to the numeration made by Solomon, 
from the age of twenty, there were thirty eight thouſand le- 
dites capable of ſerving: twenty four thouſand of theſe he 
appointed for the daily miniſtry under the prieſts; ſix thou- 
ſand to be inferior judges in the cities, and to decide matters 
relating to religion, and of no great conſequence to the ſtate ; 
four thouſand to be door-keepers, and to take care of the 
riches of the temple; and the reſt to do the office of chan- 


ters, or ſingers. See TEMPLE, TABERNACLE, &c. 
LEVITY, the privation, or want of weight in any body, when 


compared 


LIB 


compared with another that is heavier, See We1GHT., | 

In which ſenſe, levity ſtands oppoſed to gravity. . See GRA- 

vir v. | & 1 

The ſchools maintain, that there is ſuch a thing as poſetive 

and abſolute levity, and impute to this the riſe or emergency 
of bodies lighter in ſpecie than the fluids wherein they riſe. | 
But we find by experience, that all bodies tend towards the 
earth, ſome flower, and ſome faſter, in all fluids or mediums, 
whether water, air, '&c. — Thus, cork is faid to be lighter 
than gold; becauſe, under equal dimenſions, the gold will ſink 
in, and the cork ſwim upon water, See SPECIFIC Gravy. 
Archimedes has demonſtrated, that a ſolid body will float any 
where in a fluid of the ſame ſpecific gravity, and that a lighter 
body will keep above a heavier, — The reaſon is, that of 
bodies falling towards the earth, thoſe which have a like 
number of equal parts, have equal gravity ; ſince the gra- 
vity of the whole, is the ſum of the gravity of all its parts. 
Now two bodies have an equal number of equal parts, if 
under the ſame dimenſions there be no intervals deſtitute of 
matter; whence it follows, that as no portion of matter is fo 
ſmall, but that the body wherein it is contained may be whol- 
ly divided into parts equally ſmall, there can be no reaſon 
for the deſcent of theſe, which will not equally hold for the 
deſcent of that. See DescenT, FLulD, Sc. 
Hence it may be concluded, that thoſe bodies which do not 
equally gravitate under the ſame dimenſions, do not contain 
equal portions of matter; and therefore when we ſee, that a 
cube ot gold ſubſides in water, at the ſame time that an equal 
bulk of cork ſwims upon it, it is evident, that the gold muſt 
have a greater number of equal parts of matter, under the 
ſame bulk, than the cork, or the cork muſt have a greater 
number of vacuities than the gold; and that there are alſo in 
the water a greater number of vacuities, than in gold. 
Hence, we have a clear idea both of denſity or gravity, and 
of levity ; and know, that the latter cannot in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
be accounted any thing poſitive, but a mere negation, or ab- 
ſence of body, which determines that body to be lighter than 
another which contains more matter. 
Dr. Hooke, it is true, ſeems to maintain ſomething like a 
politive levity: which, if we miſtake not, is what he means 
by the term levitatian; viz. a property of bodies directly 
contrary to that of gravitation towards the ſun. 
This, he thinks, he has diſcovered in the ſtreams of ſeveral 
comets; which, though they had a deſcent from the nucleus 
of the comet towards the ſun, yet they quickly returned, and 
went oppoſite to the ſun, and that to a prodigious extent. 
See ComET, and ATMOSPHERE. 
In effect, where the power of gravitation ceaſes, it ſhould 
ſeem ſome ſuch contrary force does begin; whereof we have 
inſtances in the phænomena of attraction. —T his is what 
Sir Iſaac Newton calls the vis repellens, and appears to be one 
of the laws of nature; without which, it would be hard to 
account for rarefaction, and ſome other - appearances. See 
REPULSION. 

Paracentric Solicitation of LEviTY. See PARACENTRIC. 

LEVY, LEVARE, in law, ſignifies to gather, or collect: as, 
to leuy money, to levy troops, Cc. v1 

Levy ſometimes alſo denotes to ere, or ſet up: as, to levy a 

| mill. Lery alſo ſignifies to raiſe, or caſt up; as, to levy a ditch, 

LEX, Law. See the article Law. 

Lx amiſſa, or legem amittere, in law, is underſtood of an in- 
famous perjured perſon, who is ſaid to loſe his law; or, as 
Bracton has it, uon eſt ulterius dignus lege. See INFAMOUS. 

Dr x Fudicialis, is properly purgatio per judicium ferri ; ſome- 
times called ſimply judicium, See Ju piciuu, and PuR- 
GATION, | | 

Lex Sacramentalis, purgatio per ſacramentum. See OATH, and 
PURGATION. | 

Lex Talionis. See the article TALI0o0. | 

Lex Terre, the law and cuſtom of the land ; by which name 
it is diſtinguiſhed from the civil law. See Common Law. 

LEGEM Terre amittere. See the article AMITTERE. 

LEXICON *, agZ:xor, the fame with dictionary. See Dic- 
TIONARY. | = 
The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of Greek di&ionaries : 


5 is rind from the Greek AgZts, word, diction; of AG 9, I 
peak. 


LIBATION, LISA TIo, a ceremony in the heathen ſacrifices, 
wherein the prieſt ſpilt ſome wine, milk, or other liquor, 
in honour of the deity to whom the ſacrifice was offered, 
after having firſt taſted it himſelf, See SacRIFIcE. 
Alexander is faid to have ſacrificed a bull to Neptune; and 
for an offering to the ſea-gods, threw the golden veſſel, uſed 

for the libation, into the ſea. | 
Libations were alſo in uſe under the law of Moſes, being en- 
joined by God in Exodus xxix, and Numbers xv. | 

LIBEL, Fanoſus LI nEL Tus, a writing containing injuries, re- 
proaches, or accuſations againſt the honour, and reputation 


of any perſon, particularly of a ſuperior, or governor. See 
SATYR. | 


'LIB 


is, 1 be called a libel, if the author's name be to it. 
Libellers, among the antient Romans, were puniſhed with 
death, but in after- times they were only whipped, Auguſtus 
ranked fameſos libellos, defamatory libels, among the crimes 
læſæ majeftatis, of high treaſon.—F. Baldwin has publiſhed 
a comment on the imperial laws againſt /bels, Scandalous 
pictures are reckoned amongſt libel sw. 2 E 

A libel, the lawyers ſay, may be either in ſcriptis, or fine 
ſcriptis : in ſcriptis, when a writing is compoſed, or publiſhed 
to another's diſgrace, which may be done either verbis, aut 
cantilenis; as, where this is maliciouſly repeated, or ſung in 
the preſence of others: or elſe traditiane, when the bel, or 
any copy of it, is delivered out to ſcandalize the party. 

A libel ſine ſcriptis, may be twofold. . 1. Pifuris, as to 
paint the party in a ſhameful, or ignominious manner : or, 
2% Signis, as to fix a gallows, or other ignominious ſigns, 
at the door of the party, or elſewhere. . 

The puniſhment of /:belling, in England, is putting the cri- 
minal in the pillory, whipping, fining, &c. 


the civil law. See Acriod, and DECLARATION. 

LIBELLATICI, an antient, kind of apoſtates from Chri- 
ſtianity, under the perſecution of Decius; who, to prevent 
their being obliged to renounce the faith, and facrifice to idols 
in public, made application to the magiſtrates, and abjured theic 
faith in private ; obtaining certificates of them, either by in- 
treaty or by money *; by which they were atteſted to have 


I from any further moleſtation, on account of their 
religion. 

* Theſe certificates were called /ibe/li; ' whence the people, 
who obtained them, came to be denominated /ibe//atici. 
Others, particularly the centuriators of Magdebourg, are of 
opinion, that the kbellatic: were only ſuch as fed the magi- 
ſtrates with money, to ſcreen them from perſecution, and 

from being obliged to renounce Chriſtianity. 

M. Tillemont retains fomewhat of each opinion; he thinks 
the libellatici, applying themſelves to the magiſtrates, bought 
off the ſacrificing and abjuration, and obtained letters by 
which they were declared to have renounced Chriſt, and ſa- 
crificed to idols, though, in effect, they had done neither. 
LIBERAL * Arts, are ſuch as depend more on the labour of 
the mind, than on that of the hand; or, that conſiſt more in 


amuſement and curioſity, than neceſſity. See ArT, 
_ * "The word comes from the Latin liberalis; which, among the 
Romans, ſignified a perſon who was not a flave, and whoſe 


will, of conſequence, was nat checked by the command of any 
maſter. | ; 


Such are grammar, rhetoric, painting, ſculpture, architecture 
muſic, &c,—The liberal * 1 Ay ſummed 
up in the following Latin verſe: VV 
Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, Aſtra. 
And the mechanical arts, which, however, are innumerable, 
under this: | 1 
Rus, Nemus, Arma, Faber, Vulnera, Lana, Rates. 

LIBERALIA, feaſts celebrated by the antient Romans, in 

honour of Liber, or Bacchus: the ſame with thoſe which the 
Greeks called Dionyfia and Dionyfiaca. See Dronvs1A. . 
They took their name from liber, i. e. free; a title conferred 
on Bacchus, in memory of the liberty or freedom which he 
granted to the people of Bœotia; or perhaps becauſe wine, 
whereof he was the reputed deity, delivers men from care, 
and ſets their minds at eaſe and freedom. Varro derives the 
name of this feaſt from liber, conſidered as a noun adjectiv 
and ſignifying free; becauſe the prieſts were free from their 
function, and eaſed of all care during the time of the kberalia. 
For, in effect, it was the old women who officiated in the 

ceremonies and facrifices of theſe feaſts. Fe 70 
LIBERANDIS Territ. See the article TER RIS. | 
LIBERI Tauri Libertas, See the article TAuRl. 


on their children laid aſide their juvenile habits, and aſſumed 
the robe called tega lihera. See Toca, and VIX III. 
The hberia were kept on the ſixteenth of the calends of 
April; that is, the ſeventeenth of March. Tak. 
LIBERTATES Angliz Cu/todes. See Cusropks. | 
LIBERTUS, or LiszRTinus, among the Romans, a freed 
man; or a perſon ſet free from a legal Crvitade, See SLAVE, 
and MANUNMISs Io ,. | 1255 
Theſe fill retained ſome mark of their antient ſtate: He who 
made a ſlave free, having a right of patronage over the lber- 
tus: ſo that if the latter failed of ſhewing due reſpect to his 
patron, he was reſtored to his ſervitude; and. if the &bertus 
died without children, his . patron was bis heir. 
LIBERTINES, ListrTinNi, a religious ſe& which aroſe 
in the year 1525; whoſe principal tenets were, That there is 
but one only ſpirit, which is that of God; who. is diffuſed 
through all things; who is and lives in all creatures; that our 
ſouls are nothing but this ſpirit of God : That the ſoul dies 


Platina is of opinion, that a writing, how injurious ſoever it 


-0 


| 


Line alſo ſignifies the original declaration of any action in 


complied with the orders of the emperor, and were thereby 


ſpeculation, than operation; and have a greater regard to 


LIBERIA, a feaſt held among the Romans on the day where- 


with the body; that fin is a mere chimera, and only ſubſiſts 
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LIBERTY Contrariety, Contrarietatis, which is a freedom of 


wiſh, without any cauſe or impediment to oblige him to do 


in opinion, for that it is God that does all, both good and 
evil; that paradiſe is a dream, and held a phantom invented 
by prieſts, and religion a ſtate · trick to keep men in awe; that 
ſpiritual regeneration only conſiſts in ſtifling the remorſe of 
cConſcience; repentance, in avowing to have done no evil; and 
that it is lawful, and even expedient, to diſſemble in matters 


of religion. See FLORINIANsS, PRISCILLIANISTs, Cc. 


To theſe they added horrible blaſphemies againſt Jeſus Chriſt; 


ſaying, he was nothing but a mere je ne ſcai quoi, compoſed 
of the ſpirit of God, and of the opinion of men. 
Theſe maxims occaſioned their being called Libertines; and the 
word has been uſed in an ill ſenſe ever fince. 
The Libertini ſpread principally in Holland and Brabant. Their 
leaders were one Quintin, a Picard, and another called Cho- 
pin, who joined with him, and became his diſciple. 
LIBERTY, LI SER TAS, is uſually underſtood of that ſtate 
| wherein a man acts freely; or that power by which he deter- 
mines himſelf voluntarily either to good or evil, to this thin 
or that. | 
In which ſenſe liberty amounts to the ſame with Freedom, and 


ſtands oppoſed to neceſſity. See FREEDOM, and NECEss1-| 


TY. 
Liberty may be defined, an active indifference of the will, to 
will, or not to will any thing, See W1LL. 


Moſt of the ſchoolmen confound liberty and the will together, | 


and make one definition ſerve for both. They diſtinguiſh /;- 
berty into a great many kinds; as, 


doing two things not only different, but contrary to each other. 


LIBERTY Contradiction, a power either of doing a thing, or 


letting it alone, | ; 
Jeſus Chriſt had not the liberty of contrariety, with regard to 
good and evil, for he could not do evil; but he had a liberty 
of contradiction with regard to good. 
Next LiztRTY, Proxima, is a full, abſolute freedom of doing 
any thing. 5 | 
Remote L1BERTY) is a liberty that comprehends a natural power, 
though embaraſſed with obſtacles, which it is in our power to 
remove, and to attain to a next liberty. 
Thus he who has not the actual grace neceſſary for fulfilling 
his duty, but has yet the actual grace of prayer, has a next l- 
erty with regard to prayer, and a remote liberty with regard 
to his duty. | 
Cicero defines liberty, the power of living after a man's own 


one thing rather than another. ; 

F. Malebranche gives us a ſtill more philoſophical definition: 

The will he defines to be that impreſſion, or natural motion, 
which inclines towards good in the general; and by liberty he 

underſtands, that power which the mind has of determining 

this general impreſſion towards ſuch objects as pleaſe us; and 


ſo of directing our general inclinations to ſome particular 


things. See NATURAL Luaclination. ; 

Whence it is eaſy to perceive, that though all natural inclina- 
tions be voluntary, yet they are not all free; not, we mean, 

with a liberty of indifference, which includes a power of wil- 


ling, or not willing; or of willing quite the contrary to that | 


which our natural inclinations lead us to. 
For, though it is voluntarily and freely that we love good in 
general, it being abſurd to ſuppoſe we ſhould love any thing 
without the will, or that the will can ever be conſtrained ; 
yet we do not love it freely (in the ſenſe juſt laid down) becauſe 
it is not in the power of the will not to deſire to be happy. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the mind, conſidered as 
determined towards good in general, cannot divert its motion 
to any particular good, unleſs-the fame mind, conſidered as 
capable of ideas, have ſome knowledge of that particular good: 
That is, in plainer terms, the will is a blind power, that can- 


not direct itſelf to any thing but what the underſtanding re-| 


_ preſents to it: So that the power which the will has to deter- 

mine its impreſſion towards general good, or its natural incli- 
nations, variouſly, conſiſts in the power it has to command 
the underſtanding to repreſent ſome particular good. 

Tbis, a perſon, for inſtance, repreſents ſome dignity to him- 


ſelf as a good to be wiſhed for; immediately the will defires | 
this good; that is, the impreſſion which the mind continually | 
receives towards good in general, determines it to this dignity. | 
But as that dignity is not the univerſal good, nor is conceived | 
clearly and diſtinctly as ſuch by the mind (for the mind can- | 


— 


not conceive a thing clearly which is not) the impreſſion we 


have towards good in general, is not entirely exhauſted by | 
that particular good; the mind has an inclination to go fur-| 


and in this reſpect is fre. | 


Now, its liberty conſiſts in this, that not being fully convinced | 
that this good contains in it all the good it is capable of enjoy- | 


ing, it may ſuſpend its judgment and its deſire. 


The caſe is nearly the ſame with regard to the knowledge of | 


truth: we love this, as we do the enjoyment of good, by a 
natural impreſſion ; which impreſſion is not invincible in the 
latter, excepting evidence be full, and our 2 of the 
object compleat. We have the ſame liberty in our falſe judg- 


* 


| 


ther; it does not love that dignity neceſſarily or invincibly, | 


\ 


| 


ments, that we have in our irregular appetites. See Jupc- 
MENT, WILL, Ce. 

The doctrine of Pelagius, with regard to liberty, is built on 
philoſophy, which does not allow us to have loſt our original 
liberty of doing good. See PELAGIAN, » 

LiBeRTY of Conſcience, a right or power of making profeſſion 
of uy religion, or ſerving God in any manner that a man 
ſees fit. 

This ſeems to be a natural right, it is vigorouſly oppoſed by 
the generality of the Romaniſts, and even by many of the 
Reformed, though it ſeems as if the reformation could ſcarce 
ſubſiſt without it. See ToLERATION, and PERSECUTIOx. 

LIBRA, Ballance, one of the mechanical powers. See BAL- 
LANCE, 

LiBRa, is alſo one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; exactly 
oppolite to Aries; ſo called, becauſe when the ſun is in this 
ſign, at the autumnal equinox, the days and nights are equal, 
as if weighed in a ballance, 


Stars in the conflellation Libra, 
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LIBRA, alſo denotes the ancient Roman pound, borrowed from 
the Sicilians, who called it tra, alga. See Pound. 
The Libra was divided into twelve unciæ, or ounces, equal 
to about ten ounces and a half of our weight. | 
The diviſions of the kbra were, the uncia, one twelfth ; the 
, | ſextans, one ſixth; the guadrans, one fourth; the triens, one 
third; the quincunzx, five ounces; the ſemis, fix ; the ſeptunx, 
ſeven ; the bes, eight; the dadrans, nine; the dextans, ten; 
te deuny, eleven; laſtly, the as weighed twelve ounces, or 
one libra, See As 
; The Roman libra was uſed in France for the proportions of 
their coin, till the time of Charlemagne, or perhaps till that 
of Philip I. in 1093 ; their ſols being fo proportioned, as that 
twenty of them are equal to the Arg. 5 
By degrees, it became a term of account, and every thing of 
the value of twenty ſols, were called a hure. See Baz 
The Romans alſo a coin called bra, equal to twenty 
- denarii: though Scaliger will have it, that {bra was, even 
among them, a term of account, not a coin, Sce Pouvp. 
NO Os 97208, 0 OG 7. ; LiBRA 
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Lip RA Penſa, in our law books, denotes a pound of money in | 


weight, See PouND, and Money. 


It was uſual, in former days, not only to tell the money, but 


to weigh it ; in regard many cities, lords, and biſhops, hav- | 


ing their mints, coined money, and often very bad too: for 
which reaſon, though the pound conſiſted of twenty. ſhillings, 
they always weighed it, See PENSA. * 
LIBRARII, among the ancients, were a ſort of copiſts, who 
tranſcribed in beautiful, or, at leaſt, legible characters, what 
had been wrote by the notarii in notes, and abbreviatures. 
See Nor E, Nor ART, CALLIGRAPHUsS, c. ; 
LIBRARY, an edifice, or apartment deſtined for the placing of 
books ; or the books themlelves lodged therein. See Book. 


Some authors refer the origin of libraries to the Hebrews; 


< 


and obſerve, that the care theſe took for the preſervation of | 


their ſacred books, and the memory of what concerned the acti- 
ons of their anceſtors, . became an example to other nations, 
particularly the Egyptians, Oſmanduas, king of Egypt, is ſaid 
to have taken the hint firſt ; who, according to Diodorus, 
had a library built in his palace, with this inſcription over the 
door, $vns Ia]gery, Nor were the Ptolomys, who reigned 
in the ſame country, lefs curious, and magnificent in books, 

The ſcripture alſo ſpeaks of a library of the kings of Perſia, 


Eſuras v. 17. vi. 1. which ſome imagine to have conſiſted of |. 


the hiſtorians of that nation, and of memoirs of the affairs of 
ſtate; but, in effect, it appears rather to have been a depoſi- 
tory of laws, charters, and ordinances of the kings. — The 
Hebrew text calls it the houſe of treaſures, and afterwards the 
houſe of the rolls, where the treaſures were laid up.— We may, 
with more juſtice, call that a library, mentioned in the ſecond 


of Eſdras to have been built by Nehemiah, and in which were | 


preſerved the books of the prophets, and of David, and the 
letters of their kings. . 

The firſt who erected a library at Athens, was the tyrant 
Piſiſtratus; and yet Strabo refers the honour of it to Ariſto- 
tle. That of Piifiratus was tranſported by Xerxes into Perſia, 
and afterwards brought back by Seleucus Nicanor to Athens. 
Long after, it was plundered by Sylla, and re- eſtabliſned by 
Hadrian. —Plutarch ſays, that, under Eumenes, there was a 
library at Pergamus, containing 200,000 books. —T yran- 
nian, a celebrated grammarian, cotemporary with Pompey, 
had a library of 3000 volumes.—That of Ptolemy Philadel- 


hus, according to A. Gellius, contained 700,000, all in rolls, | 


| ws by Cæſar's ſoldiers. —Conſtantine, and his ſucceſſors, 
erected a magnificent one at Conſtantinole ; which, in the 
eighth century, contained 300,000 volumes, all burnt by or- 


der of Leo Iſaurus: and, among the reſt, one wherein the | 


Iliad, and Odyſſee were written in letters of gold, on the guts 
of a ſerpent. | | 
The moſt celebrated libraries of ancient Rome, were the Ul- 
pian, aud the Palatin. They alſo boaſt much of the libraries 
of Paulus Emilius, who conquered Perſius; of Lucius Lu- 
cullus, of Aſinius Pollio, Atticus, Julius Severus, Domitian, 
Serenus, Pamphilus Martyr, and the emperors Gordian and 
Trajan. | SEE. 
Anciently, every large church had its library; as appears by 
the writings of S. Jerom, Anaſtaſius, and others, Pope Ni- 
cholzs laid the firſt foundation of that of the Vatican, in 1450. 
It was deſtroyed by the conſtable Bourbon, in the ſacking of 
Rome, and reſtored by pope Sixtus V. and has been conſider- 
ably enriched with the ruins of that of Heidelberg, plundered 
by count Tilly in 1622. 
One of the moſt compleat libraries in Europe, is ſaid to be 
that erected at Florence by Coſmo de Medicis ; over the gate 
whereof is wrote, labor ab/que labore. "Though it is now ex- 
ceeded by that of the French king; begun by Francis I. aug- 
mented by cardinal Richelieu, and compleated by M. Colbert. 
The emperor's library at Vienna, according to Lambecius, 
conſiſts of 80000 volumes, and 15940 curious medals. 
The Bodleian library at Oxford, built on the foundation of 
that of duke Humphry, exceeds that of any univerſity in Eu- 
rope, and even thoſe of all the ſovereigns of Europe, except 
the emperor's and French king's, which are each of them 
older by a hundred years. —lIt was firſt opened in 1602, and 
has ſince found a great number of benefactors; particularly 
Sir Rob, Cotton, Sir H. Savil, archbiſhop Laud, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Mr. Allen, Dr. Pocock, Mr, Selden, and others. The 
Vatican, the Medicean, that of Beſſarion at Venice, and thoſe 
juſt mentioned, exceed the Bodleian in Greek manuſcripts; 
which yet out-does them all in oriental manuſcripts. 
As to printed books, the Ambroſian at Milan, and that of 
Wolfembuttle, are two of the moſt famous, and yet both in- 
ſerior to the Bodleian. | 3 | | 
The Cotton library conſiſts wholly of manuſcripts, particu- 
larly of ſuch as relate to the hiſtory and antiquities of Eng- 
en 3 which, as they are now bound, make about 1000 vo- 
umes. N 
LIBRATA Terre, a portion of ground containing four ox- 
gangs, and every oxgang thirteen acres. z 
With us, it is ſo much land as is yearly worth-20s, In Henry 
the third's time, he that had quindecim libratas terre, was 


to receive the order of knighthood, See KNiGHT, * 
Kxichrs-FRE. Wo 


, 


LICHEN, Aslxnv, a cutaneous diſtem 


LIE 


gome ſay, that as money is divided into pounds, ſhillings, pence, | 


and farthings, the ſame degrees are to be obſerved in the divi- 


- ſion of lands; and therefore, as guadrans ſignifies a farthing, 


ſo quadrantata is the fourth part of an acre; ebo/ata-an half; 
denariata, a whole acre ; ſolidata, 12 acres; and librata, 20 
times 12 acres i. e. 240 acres. See FARTHINGDEAL. 


LIBRATION, in aſtronomy, an apparent irregularity in the 


motion of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to /ibrate, or waver 
about her own axis; ſometimes, from the eaſt to the welt ; - 
and ſometimes, from the weſt to the eaſt, See Moon. 
Hence it is, that ſome parts in the moon's weſtern limb, or 
margin, at one time, recede from the centre of the disk ; and 
at another, move towards it: by which means, ſome of thoſe 
parts, which were before viſible, ſet and hide themſelves. in 
the inviſible ſide of the moon, and afterwards become again 
conſpicuous. t | : 
This /ibration of the moon, is owing to her equitable rotation 
round her own axis, and her unequal motion in the perime- 
ter of her orbit. For if the moon moved in a circle, whoſe 
centre coincided with the centre of the earth, and turned 
round its axis in the preciſe time of its period round the earth z 
the plane of the ſame lunar meridian would always paſs through 
the earth, and the ſame face of the moon would be conſtantly 
and exactly turned towards us. But ſince the real motion of 
the moon is in an ellipſis, in whoſe focus is the earth, and the 
motion of the moon about the earth is equable; or, which is 
the ſame thing, every. meridian of the moon, by the rotation, 
deſcribes angles proportional to the times: the plane of no one 
meridian will conſtantly. paſs through the earth. | 


LiBRATION of the Earth, is that motion whereby the earth is 


ſo retained in its orbit, as that its axis continues conſtantly pa- 
rallel to the axis of the world. 

This, Copernicus calls the motzon of [ibration 3 and may be il- 
luſtrated thus: Suppoſe a globe, with its axis parallel to that 
of the earth, painted on the flag of a maſt, moveable on its 
axis, and conſtantly driven by an eaſt wind, while it fails round 
an iſland ; it is evident, the painted globe will be ſo #brated, 


as that its axis will be parallel to that of the world, in every 


ſituation of the ſhip. 


LICENCE, LicenT1A, in law, a power, or authority given 


to another to do ſome lawful act. See LicenTIATE. 
A licence is a perſonal power, and cannot be transferred to an- 


other: though a licence may be granted to a man and his 


aſhgns. | 


LICENCE is alſo uſed, in the civil law, for a permiſſion, Or 


leave granted by a ſuperior. - | 
Juſtinian appointed four years to be ſpent in the ſtudy of the 
law; after which, thoſe who had diſcharged this obligation, 
were ſaid to have licence, or permiſſion to retire from ſtudy. 


LICENCE is. alſo applied to the letters, or certificates taken out 
in univerſities, whether in law, phyſic, or divinity. See b 


DEGREE, © + | 

Licence, in the Sorbonne, denotes a period of two years, which 
the batchelors are obliged to paſs in aſſiſting at acts, and diſ- 
puting in them, to qualify themſelves for being admitted doors. 


Letter of LicENCE. See the article LETTER. 


LICENCE to ariſe, in law, LicenT1A furgendi, is a liberty, or 
| ſpace of time given by the court to a tenant, who is aſſoined de 


mals lecti in a rea) action, to riſe out of his bed and go about 


his buſineſs. See Ess01N, | | | 
LicENCEs, in painting, are the liberties which the painter takes 


in diſpenſing with the rules of perſpective, and the other laws 


of, his art. : 


Poetical L1CENCE, is the liberty which poets claim of diſpenſing 


with the ordinary rules of grammar, 


Anciently, poets had much greater ./icences than are now al- 
lowed.—The Greeks, by having recourſe to the ſeveral dia- 
les of their tongue, could lengthen out a word if it were 
too ſhort, or retrench ſomething from it if it were too long. 
— The old poets did what they pleaſed with their language, 
and ſubjected it not only to all their neceſſities, but their ca- 
prices too, | . 55 © | | 

Et data Romanis venia eft indigna poetis. 


But theſe became ridiculous in courſe of time ; and the poets 


are now deſpoiled of moſt of their ancient privileges. 


LICENCIATE, or LictxnTIaTE, he who has obtained the 


degree of a licence. See LICENCE, and DROREE. 
Moft of the officers of judicature in Spain, are known by na 


other name than that of tcenciates.—To paſs licenciate in the 


common law, civil law, or phyſic, they muſt have ſtudied 
WS 


' ſeven years; in divinity, ten. | | : 
L1icENTIATE, among us, is uſually underſtood of a phyſician, - 
who has a licence to practice, granted him by the college of 


phyſicians, or biſhop of the dioceſe. See CoLLeGE. 
A perſon practiſing phyſic, without ſuch cence, in eaſe his 
patient dies under his hands, is guilty of felony in;the eye of 


the law. 


impetigo. See IMPETIGO. 


LIE, or Lys. under the ſea>The failors tay, u Up fer wider 


the ſea, when, her helm being made faſt a-lee, ſhe lies ſo a- 


| hull, that the ſea breaks upon her bow, or broad-ſide. 


" 


per, otherwiſe called 


H) 


"<< 
. 
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H) 


LIF 


LIEGE ®, Lrorus, properly ſignifies a vaſſal, who holds a, 


kind of fee, that binds him in a cloſer obligation to hislord | 


than other le. See VAsAL. C 

* The ny con to be derived from the French ier, to bind; 
in regard of a ceremony uſed in rendering faith, or homage, 
which was by locking the vaſſal's thumb, or his hand, in that 

of the lord, to ſhew that he was faſt bound by his oath of fi- 
delity——Cujus, Vigenere, and Bignon, chuſe rather to derive 

the word from the ſame ſource with leudis, or /eodi, loyal, 
faithful, But Du Cange falls in with the opinion of thoſe 

who derive it from liti, a kind of vaſſals, fo firmly attached 

to Wale lord. on account of lands or fees held of him, that 
they were obliged to do him all manner of ſervice, as if they 
were his domeſtics. He adds, this was formerly called /irgium 
ervitium, and the perſon litge.—In this ſenſe, the word is 


uſed Jeg. Edu. cap. 29. Judæi ſub rutela regis ligea debent | 


7; that is, wholly under his protection. 


By lige homage, the vaſſal was obliged to ſerve his lord to- | 


wards all, and againſt all, excepting his father.—In which 
ſenſe, the word was uſed in oppolition to ſimple homage ; | 
which laſt, only obliged the vaſſal to pay the rights, and ac- 
cuſtomed dues to his lord; and not to arms againſt the 
emperor, prince, or other ſuperior lord: ſo that a lege man 
was a perſon wholly devoted to his lord, and entirely under 
his command “. Wee 
Omnibus, &c. Reginaldus rex Inſularum, ſalutem. Sciatis 
quod deveni homo ligeus domini regis Anglia Fobganis, contra 
omnes mortales quamdiu vixero, & inde ei fidelit & ſacra- 
mentum preftiti, Ec. M. S. penes W. Dugdale. | 
But it muſt be obſerved, there were formerly two kinds of 
liege homage the one, by which the vaſſal was obliged to 
ſerve his lord, againſt all, without exception, even his ſove- 
reign ; the other, by which he was to ſerve him againſt all, 
except ſuch other lords as he had formerly owed lege homage 
to. See HoMAGE. | LS 
In our old ſtatutes, liqger, and Hege people, are terms peculiar- 
ly appropriated to the king's ſubjects; as being Ages, hgi, or 
 kgati, obliged to pay allegiance to him; 8 Hen. VI. 14 Hen. 
VIII. Sc. though private perſons had their keges too ®. 
* Reinaldus Dei gratia abbas Ramefice, prep: ſits & hominibus de 
Brancefire, & omnibus vicinis Francis & Anglis, ſalutem 


rent kinds. See ANIMAL, VeorTABLE, G. 

Life, then, in the general, expreſſes a kind of active, opera · 

tive exiſtence; and is therefore conceived to conſiſt in mo- 

tion. But, particularly, N | 

LiF of Body, Vita Corporis, conſiſts in an uninterrupted mo- 
tion therein. —A body, therefore, ſaid to be living, muſt con- 

ſift of various parts or members, both internal and external, 


ſo framed, and put together, as to conſtitute one whole. And 
theſe members muſt be moved, and warmed by ſome fluid 


motion, the vital functions are to be performed. «Such are 
nutrition, generation, local motion, Sc. See BLooD, Cir- 

CULATION, &c, 1442 

Lirs of Mind, Vita Mentis, is held by the Carteſians, to con- 

ſiſt in a perpetual cogitation, or uninterrupted courſe of think- 

ing; which ſeems likewiſe to have been Ariſtotle's meaning, 

when he calls the ſoul &/]-Asx#« which his interpreters call 

aus thinking being the only proper act of the mind. See 
ENTELECHIA, | | | 

But Mr, Locke endeavours to refute this principle, See 

TRINV EIN, SoUL, e. 

LirE of Man, Vita Hominis, conſiſts in a continued communi- 


motions of the body, and ideas of the mind contribute. 
Thus, e. gr. the mind now thinking of ſomething, on occa- 
ſion of that thought, there ariſes a certain motion in the body. 


followed by ſome thought of the mind. See Sour. 
In ſuch alternate or reciprocal operation, does the {fe of man 
conſiſt; conſidered as he is a compound of body and mind. 

See SENSATION, MoT1on, Ec. ; 

Lir k, is more particularly uſed for the duration of an animal's 
being; or, the ſpace of time that paſles between its birth and 
death. See DEATH, &c, _ | 

Lire, is alſo uſed for the conſtitution; or, that principle of 
heat, and motion, which animates bodies, and makes them 
perceive, act, and grow. oy 1 | 
In which ſenſe, [fe is divided into animal, ſenſitive, and vege- 
tative. See ANIMAL, SENSITIVE, Ge. 


Sciatis me dedifſe terram_ Uife, in depedene — god; Lirn, in a medical ſenſe, is defined, the circulation of the blood, 


buic Baſelins & uxori ejus Alfnia —ta conditione 
fint homines liges. Lib. Rame. | | 
LitGE Vaſſalage. the article VASSALAGE:; 
LIENTERY “, Azeiv7egia, in phyſic, a kind of looſeneſs, 
wherein the food paſſes fo ſuddenly through the ſtomach and 
guts, as to be thrown out by ſtool, with little or no altera- 
tion, | 4 
The ancients were of opinion, the /ientery was owing to the 
too great ſmoothneſs, and flipperineſs of the inſide of the in- 
teſtines, by which they let the food flip off before it was di 
yes and hence they gave it this name, which is formed 
rom x, ſmooth, polithed, and t , inteſtine. 
The lientery is generally owing either to a defect in the fer- 
ment of the ſtomach, or to a relaxation of the pylorus, at- 
tended with fo brisk an irritation of the fibres of the ſto- 
mach, that inſtead of retaining the aliment, it lets it paſs. — 
Exceſs of drinking ſometimes occaſions this diſeaſe, by re- 
wy the ſtomach, and eſpecially the pylorus, too immode- 
rately. - 
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LIEUTENANT, cum tenens,. a deputy, or officer, who holds | 


the place of a ſuperior, and diſcharges that function in his ab- 
ſence, which he ought to exerciſe in perſon. 
Of theſe, ſome are civil; as lords keutenants of kingdoms, 
who are the king's viceroys, and govern in his ſtead; and 
lords heutenants of counties. See LorD, and CounTy. 
But the term is moſt frequent among military men, among 
whom there is a variety of lieutenants.— As, | e 
LitUTENANT-General, a great officer, the next in rank to the 
general of an army; who, in battle, commands one of the 
—Alfo, a quarter at a ſiege, or one of the attack when it 
is his day of duty. See GENERAL. I | 
In France, they have alſo lieutenant-generals of their naval 
forces, who command immediately under the admirals. 
In Holland they have a heutenant-admiral, which is the ſame 
with what we call a vice-admiral. See ADMIRAL. 
L1teuTENANT-General of the Ordnance, is he who has the charge 
of the artillery, batteries, &c. under the maſter-general, or 
in his abſence. See OxDnance, &c. | 798 


LitEuTENANT-Colenel of Foot, is the ſecond officer in a regi- | 


ment ; he commands in the abſence of the colonel, and in 
battle takes poſt at his colonel's left. 5 
The dragoons have alſo a henutenant-colonel ; but the horſe have 
not, properly, any; the firſt captain of the regiment ſupplies 
the office. See Col OomE L. N "x x 
L1itEUTENANT-Colonel of Horſe, being only the firſt captain of 


the regiment ; who commands in the abſence of the colonel, | 


taking place of all the other captains. _ 79 55 
3 LI EVEN ANT. See the article Cap TAlf x. 
LIFE, Vita, is a very ambiguous term. For both God, and 


man, and a ſoul, and an animal, and a plant, ate ſaid zo| 


es, or wings; a detachment in a march, or a flying camp. 


See CIRCULATION, 


branches of medicine; the other two relating to the preſerva- 
tion of health, and the cure of diſeaſes. See Mepicine. 
The theory of prolonging 5 ofe he numbers among the defide- 
rata, Some means, or indications, that ſeem to lead to it, 
he hays down as follows, 1 8 
Things are preſerved in two manners; either in their identity, 
or by reparation. In their identity, as a fly or ant in amber, 
a flower, or fruit, or wood, in a conſervatory of ſnow ; a 
a dead carcaſs in balſams.— By reparation, as a' flame, or a me- 
chanical engine, &c,—To attain to the prolongation of life, 
both theſe methods muſt be uſed ; and the human body muſt 
be preſerved both as inanimates, as flame,” and as mechanical 
inſtruments are preſerved. 5 | 

Hence ariſe three intentions for the prolongation of [;fz : retar- 
dation of conſumption, proper reparation, and renovation of 
what begins to grow old, —Conſumption is occaſioned by two 
kinds of depredation; a depredation of the innate fpirit, and 


a depredation of the ambient air. —Theſe may be each pre- 


; vented two ways; either by rendering thoſe agents leſs preda- 
tory, or by rendering the paſſive parts (viz, the juices of the 


y) leſs liable to be preyed on.— The ſpirit will be rendered 


leſs predatory, if either its ſubſtance be condenſed, as by the 
uſe of opiates, grief, &c. or its quantity diminiſhed, as in 
ſpare and monaſtic diets ; or its motion calmed, as in idleneſs 
and tranquility.— The ambient air becomes leſs predatory, if 
it be either leſs heated by the rays of the ſun, as in cold cli - 
mates, in caves, mountains, and anachorets cells; or be kept 


off from the body, as by a denſe skin, the feathers of birds, 


and the uſe of oils and unguents, without atamatics. The 
Juices of the body are rendered leſs liable to be preyed on, ei- 
ther by making them harder, or more moiſt and oily : har- 
der, as by a coarſe ſharp diet, living in the cold, robuſt exer- 
ciſes, * ſome mineral baths: moiſter, as by the uſe of ſweet 
foods, &c. abſtaining from ſalts and acids; and eſpecially by 


ſuch a mixture of drink, as conſiſts wholly of fine ſubtile par- 


ticles, without any acrimony or acidity. 

| Reparation is performed by means of aliment : alimentation 
is promoted four ways; by the concoction of the viſcera, ſo 
as to extrude the aliment, by exciting the exterior parts to 
the attraction of the aliment, as in proper exerciſes and frica- 


tions, and ſome unctions and baths; by the preparation of 


the food itſelf, fo as it may more eaſily inſinuate itfelf, and, 


in ſome meaſure, anticipate the digeſtion; as in various ways 
of dreſſing meats, mixing drinks, fermenting breads, and re- 


act of aflimilation itſelf, as in ſeaſonable ſleep, ſome external 

plication, &c,—The renovation of what begins to grow 
old, is performed two ways; by the inteneration of the ha- 
bit of the body, as in the uſe of emollients, emplaſters, un- 


2 there is not any thing common to all theſe, belide 
a kind of active exiſtence; which, however, is of very diffe- 


1 
0 by on 
* 


tions, &c. of ſuch a nature, as do not extract, but impreſs; 


Ap 


ſubſtance, permeating the whole frame; by which heat and 


cation of body and mind; or in operations, to which both the 


— And now, again, the body moves firſt, . which motion is | 


Prolongation of LIE, is made by lord Bacon one of the three 


+ ducing the virtues of theſe three into one; by promoting tbe 


I" I's 


£ 
i 


LIG 


or by purging off the old juices, and ſubſtituting freſh ones; 


as in ſeaſonable evacuations, attenuating diets, &c. of 
The ſame author adds theſe three axioms : that the prolonga- 
tion of /ife is to be expected rather from ſome ſtated diets, 
than either from any ordinary regimen, or any extraordinary 
medicines; more for operating on the ſpirits, and mollifying 
the parts, than from the manner of feeding : and this molli- 
fying of the parts without, is to be performed by conſubſtan- 
tials, impriments, and occludents. See LoNG &viTY. 
LIGAMENT, in its general ſenſe, denotes any thing that ties 
or binds one part to another, 
In which ſenſe the ancients applied the word to membranes, 
skin, fleſh, veins, and arteries; as being common {rgaments. 
L1GAMENT, in its more proper ſignification, denotes a white, 


tough, ſolid, inflexible part, ſerving to incloſe, and keep to- | 


ether the junctures of the body, 
t has no conſpicuous cavities; nor has it any ſenſe, leſt it 
ſhould ſuffer on the moving of the bones. It is found ver 
different, according to the different parts where it is uſed, It 
is harder than a membrane, yet ſofter than a cartilage : its 
principal uſe is to gird and ſtrengthen the junctures, to pre- 
vent the diſlocation of the bones, and even to faſten them 
together, when they have no articulation.— It alſo ſerves as 
a covering to the tendons, to ſeparate them from the muſcles, 
and to hold up the ſuſpended entrails, leſt their weight ſhould 
throw them down ſuch are the ligaments of the liver, the 
bladder, and matrix. 
Ligaments are of different ſubſtances ; ſome hard, others ſoft, 
membranous, nervous, and cartilaginous ; as alſo of different 
figures, and ſituations: ſome ariſe from bones, others from 
cartilages, and others from membranes. 
The ligament is held the moſt terreſtrial of all the parts of the 
body, after the bone and cartilage; being cold, dry, hard, 
and inſenſible, like them. See CARTILAGE, and BoNE. 
The principal {gaments of the body, are the cartilaginous li- 
gaments, which bind the four bones of the metacarpus with 
the carpus. See CarPus, and METACARPUS. 


. 


The ligaments of the ſpine are very ſtrong, being fitted to | 


the articulations of the vertebræ, to prevent their luxation 
in violent motions.—They are of two kinds; the one thick 
and fibrous, in form of a creſcent, which bind them both at 
top and bottom; and the others membranous, ſerving to 
faſten them the more ſecurely. See SPINE, and VERTE- 
BRA. 


The ligaments of the liver are two in number; the firſt called 


ligamentum ſuſpenſorium, holds it ſuſpended to the diaphragm, | 


penetrating into the ſubſtance of the liver, to hold it the 
more firmly : the latter is larger, but more lax; it comes 
from the external coat of the liver, and is faſtened to the car- 
tilago xiphoides.—Some add a third, which is formed out of 
the umbilical veſſels; which, in adults, dry up, and become 


a ligament. 


There are two hgaments belonging to the tongue; one which | 


faſtens it, by its root, to the os hyoides ; and another larger, 


inſerted into the middle and inferior part : this laſt is called the 


frenum, or the bridle of the tongue.—There are alſo ligaments 
belonging to the ſpleen. See TonGvUE, and SPLEEN. 
The penis has a ſtrong lgament, called ſu/penſorium penis, 
from its office in holding up the penis to the oſſa pubis; it a- 
riſes from the fore-parts of thoſe bones, and is faſtened to the 
upper part of the corpora cavernoſa penis: it has another li- 
gamentum, Which faſtens the prepuce to the glans. See Penis, 
PREPUCE, Oc. | 
The uterus has four ligaments, two of them called lata, or 
broad; and two rotunda, or round, from their figures: the 
broad Igaments are membranous, ariſe from the proceſſes of 
the peritonzum, and are faſtened to the lateral parts of the 
bottom of the uterus, and ſerve to prevent it from falling 
down upon the neck, as ſometimes happens, when theſe /;ga- 
ments are too much relaxed. See MATRIX. 
The round ligaments ariſe from the ſides of the womb, at the 
place where the tubæ fallopianæ are joined to it. At their 
| firſt riſe they are broad; but, by degrees, as they recede far- 
ther from the womb, grow round and ſmooth; and, as the 
ſpermatic veſſels do in men, paſs betwixt the duplicature of 
the peritonæum, and ſo out of the abdomen, through the 


ſoramina of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdomen, | 


and running obliquely on the os pubis, terminate under the 
fat of the clitoris, —By the paſſages of theſe hgaments, women, 
and girls eſpecially, are expoſed to inguinal ruptures, as men 
are by the paſſages of the ſpermatic veſſels. 
The ſubſtance of the broad ligaments is membranous, looſe, 
and ſoft ; whence ſome have compared them to the wings of 
a batt, and called them ale veſpertilianum.— The round liga- 
ments are of a firmer texture, and conſiſt of a double mem- 
. brane, wrapping up in it veins, arteries, nerves, and lymphæ- 
ducts, and both theſe and the former have been ſometimes 


taken for muſcles.— By theſe IAgaments the uterus is kept ſo 


tight, that no violence of internal flatus, or humours, can raiſe 
it above its place.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fe. 9. lit. ö. 5. 
II. bit. i. i. &c. | | 
LIGAMENTUM Avmnulare, See ANNULAR, and WRIsr. 


L1iGcAMPNTUM Ciliare. See CiLlAkt Ligamentum. 
LIGATURE, in 2 any thing tied about a part of 
the body : more eſpecially a bandage, or fillet of cloth, or 
—— ſerving to bind the arm, and facilitate the operation 
0 ing. ** 4 5 1 
LicaTURE, LIGATURA, or LIOATIO, denotes alſo the art, 
or manner of diſpoſing, and applying bandages for the cloſing 
of wounds, and performing many of the operations of chirur- 
gery. | ; 
LiGaTURE, among myſtic divines, ſignifies a total ſuſpenſion 
of the ſuperior faculties, or intellectual powers of the ſoul.— 
They pretend, that when the ſoul is arrived at a perfect con- 
templation, ſhe remains deprived of all her operations, and 
ceaſes to act, in order to be more ready, and prepared to re- 


This paſſive ſtate of theſe contemplative people they call their 
ature. 

LIEN E, is alſo uſed to ſignify a kind of bandage, or fillet, 
tied round the neck, arm, leg, or other part of the bodies of 
men or beaſts, to divert, or drive off ſome diſeaſe, accident, 
&c. See AMULET, &c. | 

L1iGATURE, is alſo uſed for a ſtate of impotency, in reſpect to 
venery, cauſed by ſome charm, or witchcraft. 

Kempfer tells us of an uncommon kind of ligature, or knot- 
ting, in uſe among the people of Maſſacar, Java, Malaja, 
Siam, ty this charm, or ſpell, a man binds up a wo- 
man, and a woman a man, fo as to put it out of their power 
to have to do with any other perſon ; the man being thereby 


rendered impotent to any other woman, and all other men 


impotent with reſpect to the woman. | 

Some of their philoſophers pretend, that this kgature may be 
effected by the ſhutting of a lock, the drawing of a knot, the 
ſticking of a knife in the wall, at the point of time wherein 
the prieſt is joining a couple together; and that a Igature, thus 


effected, may be diſſolved, by the ſpouſe's urining through a 


ring.— This piece of ſuperſtition is ſaid to obtain alſo among 
the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. i a 

The ſame author tells us, that during the ceremony of mar- 
riage in Ruſſia, he obſerved an old fellow lurking behind the 
church-door, and mumbling over a ſtring of words, and at 
the ſame time cutting a long rod, which he held under his 
arm, into pieces; which, it ſeems, is a common practice at 
the marriages of great perſons, and done with deſign to elude 
and counterwork any other perſon, that might poſſibly be 
inducing the hgature. | 

The ſecret of inducing a ligature, is delivered by the ſame au- 
thor, as he was taught it on the ſpot, by one of their adepts ; 
which, being a curioſity, we ſhall not ſcruple to add in his 


own words; not daring to make it ſpeak Engliſh. —Puella 


amaſium, vel conjux maritum ligaturus, ab/terget a concubitus 
attu, priapum, mduſi—ut ſeminis quantum poteſt excipiet. 

convolutum ſub limine domus ſuæ in terram ſepeliat. 
Thi quamdiu ſepultum reliquerit, tamdiu ejus haſta in nultus 
præterquam ſui (faſcinantis) ſervitium obediet, & prius ab 
hoc nexit non liberabitur quam ex clauſtro liminis libereter ipſum 
linteum. Vice verſa, vir lei ſociam ligaturus, menſtruatum 
ab eo linteum comburito; ex cineribus cum propria urina ſuba- 
Gis, efformato figuram priapi, vel, fi cineres icuncule fingen- 


de non ſufficiant, eoſdem ſubigito cum parte terræ quam recens 


perminxerit. Formatam iconem caute exſiccato, ficcamque 4 
ſervato loco ficco, ne humorem contrahat. 1 du fic A 
ris, omnes arcus dum ad ſcopum ſociæ collimaverint, momento 
contabeſcent : Tpſe vero dominus— Abrunum hunc ſuum prius 
humectato, quamdiu fic manebit, tamdiu ſuſpenſe nexu_priapus 
ipſi parebit, quin & alios quotquot fu mind properantes. admiſe- 
rit. [ 
M. Marſhal mentions another form of lgature, which he 
received from a bramin at Indoſtan : If, /ays be, the little 
worm in the wood lukerara kara, be cut into two, and 
© the one part ſtirs, and the other not; if the ſtirring part 
be bruiſed, and given with half a beetle to a man, and the 
other half to a woman, the charm will keep each from ever 
4 5 to do with any other perſon.” Philgeph. Tranſadi. 
*. 200, DoF 
L1GATUREs, among printers, are types conſiſting of two let- 
ters, or characters joined together, as J, /?, fi. See LETTER. 
The old editions of Greek authors, are extremely full of ga- 
tures ; the hgatures of Stephens are, by much, the moſt 
beautiful. I 5 fe brand 197 
Some editions have been lately printed without any hgatures 
at all; and there was a deſign to explode them quite out of 
printing. Had this ſucceeded, the fineſt ancient editions 
would, in time, have grown uſeleſs; and the reading of old 


manuſcripts have been rendered almoſt impracticable to the 
learned themſelves. | 2p 


LIGHT, chat ſenſation occaſioned in the mind, by the view 


of luminous bodies, or that property in bodies, whereby the 

are fitted to excite thoſe lenlttens in us. See eee 
LiGHT is alſo uſed to denote a certain action of the luminous bo- 
dy, on a medium between it and the eye; by means where- 

of, ſome ſuppoſe the one to act on the other. 


This they call /ecundary, or derivative ligbt; to diſtinguiſh 


ceive the impulſe and communications of divine grace.— 


| Vor, II. Ns XCI, 1 
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it from that of luminous bodies; which is called primary, or | 


innate. | 


* Ariſtotle explains the nature of * light, by ſuppoſing ſome | 


bodies to be tranſparent, as air, water, ice, &c. but ſince, 
in the night-time, we do not ſee any thing through thoſe bo- 
dies, he ſays, they are only tranſparent potentially; whereas, in 
the day, they become really and actually tranſparent: and 
ſince it is light alone that can reduce that power into act, he 
defines light to be the act of a tranſparent body, conſidered as 
ſach.-He adds, that lght is not fire, nor is it any thing 
bodily, radiating from the luminous body, and tranſmitted 
through the tranſparent one; but the mere preſence of fire, 
or ſome other luminous body, at the tranſparent one. 

This is Ariſtotle's doctrine of light, which his followers 
miſtaking, have foiſted on him another, very. different ; 
making light and colours, to be qualities of the luminous and 
coloured bodies themſelves, and, in all reſpects, like thoſe 
ſenſations which they occaſion in us: adding, that things lucid, 
or coloured, could not produce any ſenſations in us, unleſs they 


had ſomething ſimilar in themſelves, fince nihil dat quod in| 


fe non habet. See QUALITY. | | 
But the ſophiſm is apparent; for we find, that a needle, in 


pricking the fleſh, gives us pain, which no body ever ima- | 


gined to exiſt in the needle, —But that it is not neceſſary 
there ſhould be any ſimilitude between the quality of the ob- 
ject, and the ſenſation it produces, appears ſtill more evident 
from a glaſs priſm, which is found to exhibit blue, yellow, 
red, and other colours extremely vivid; and yet no body 


will ſay there is any thing in the glaſs priſm like thoſe ſenſa- 


tions, See PRISM, Sc. 

The Carteſians have refined conſiderably on this notion; and 
own, that /zght, as it exiſts in the luminous body, is nothing 
but a power or faculty of exciting in us a very clear and 
vivid ſenſation; adding, that what is required to the percep- 
tion of light, is, that we be ſo formed, as to be capable of 
ſuch ſenſations; that in the hidden pores of tranſparent bodies, 
there be a certain ſubtile matter, which, by reaſon of its ex- 


ceeding ſmallneſs, may penetrate even glaſs, and yet be 


ſtrong enough to ſhake certain capillaments at the bottom of 
the eye; and, laſtly, that this matter be impelled by the lu- 


minous body, ſo as to move the organ of ſight. 


Primary light, therefore, they ſay, conſiſts in a certain mo- 
tion of the particles of the luminous body, whereby they are 
enabled to propel, every way, the materia ſubtilis, lodged in 
the pores of tranſparent bodies; and ſecundary or derivative 
light, in a conatus to a motion, or an inclination of that mat- 
ter, to recede from the centre of the luminous body in right 
lines, See MATERIA Subtilis, and CARTESIAN. | 
Father Malebranche explains the nature of light, from a ſup- 


poſed analogy between it and ſound ; the latter, it is allow- 


ed, is produced by the vibrations of the inſenſible parts of the 
ſonorous body: which vibrations, if they be greater or leſs, 


that is, if they run through greater or leſs arches of the ſame | 
circle, are ſtill performed in the ſame time, and the ſounds 


produced by them, aa, hyp in a greater or leſs degree of 
ſtrength; but if there be a greater number of vibrations, in 
the ſame time, in one ſonorous body, than in another, theſe 
being cloſer, become of a different kind: and thus their ſounds 
alſo differ, forming what we call different tones, or notes; 
the quick vibrations forming the acute, and the ſlower the 
grave notes. See Souxp, AcurENESS, and GRA“ 


VITY, 


4 


Thus he ſuppoſes it to be with 4ght, and colours: all the 
parts of a luminous body are in a rapid motion, which, by 
very quick pulſes, is conſtantly compreſſing the ſubtile mat- 
ter between the luminous body, and the eye, and excites 
vibrations of preſſion.— As theſe vibrations are greater, the 
body appears more luminous ; and as they are more quick, or 


more ſlow, the body is of this, or that colour. 


This hypotheſis, how ingenious ſoever, is now deſervedly 
diſcarded, ſince the great diſcoveries made by Sir Iſaac New- 


ton, on the nature of hght— The primary light they talk | 


of, we now know, conſiſts wholly in a certain motion of 
the particles of the lucid body, whereby they do not propel 
any fictitious matter, ſuppoſed to be lodged in the hidden 


pores of tranſparent bodies; but throw off, from the lumi- | 
nous body, certain very ſmall particles, which are emitted | 


every way with great force: and the ſecundary, or deriva- 
tive kght conſiſts, not in a conatus, but a real motion of 
theſe particles, receding every way from the luminous body, 
in right lines, and with an incredible velocity. - 

For if light conſiſted in a mere preſſion, or pulſe, . it would 
be propagated to all diſtances, in the ſame inſtant of time; 
the contrary of which appeats, from the phenomena of the 
eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, whoſe immerſions, as the earth 
approaches towards Jupiter, are found. to anticipate ſome- 
what on the true time, and to commence ſooner ;- and again, 
as the earth retires from Jupiter, their emerſions, which alone 


in that caſe can be obſerved, happen later and later, or loſe 
time: deviating thus, very conſiderably on either fide, from 


1 


the true time marked by the bless 


. 


/ 


This was firſt obſerved by M. Roemer, and ſinde by 6thet 
aſtronomers; the reaſon of which, is not owing to any ec- 
centricity; but does apparently follow from this, that the 
Tight of the ſun, reflected from the ſatellites, has further to 
travel, ere it reaches the eye, in the one caſe, than in the 
other, by a ſpace equal to the diameter of the earth's annual 
orbit. See SATELLITES, | | 
Light therefore, like other real bodies, does not move inſtan- 
taneouſly, but in time.—Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, paſt 
contradiction, that the light of the ſun is near ſeven minutes 
in its paſſage to the earth, which is the ſpace of 70,000,000 
miles; a velocity 10,000,000 times greater than that, where- 
with a ball flies, out of the mouth of a cannon. 

Further, if lght were not a body, but conſiſted in a mere 
preſſion, or pulſion, it would never be propagated in right 
lines, but would be continually inflected ad umbram. Thus 
Sir Iſaac Newton, A preſſure on a fluid medium (i. e. a 
motion propagated by ſuch: a medium beyond any obſtacle, 
which impedes any part of its motion,) cannot be propa- 
gated in right lines, but will be always inflecting and dif- 
fuſing itſelf every way, to the quieſcent medium beyond 
that 'obſtacle. — The power of gravity tends downwards, 
but the preſſure of water riſing from it, tends every way 
with an equable force, and is propagated with equal eaſe, 
and equal ſtrength in curves, as in ſtraight lines. Waves, 
on the ſurface of the water, gliding by the extremes of 
any very large obſtacle, infleQ; , and dilate themſelves, fill 
_ diffuſing, gradually, into the quieſcent water beyond that | 
obſtacle. —The waves, pulſes, or vibrations of the air, 
wherein ſound conſiſts, are manifeſtly inflected, though 
not ſo conſiderably as the waves of water; and ſounds are pro- 
pagated with equal eaſe, through crooked tubes, and through 
ſtraight lines; but light was never known to move in any 
curve, nor to inflect itſelf ad umbram.” —The rays of 
ght, therefore, are ſmall corpuſcles, emitted with exceeding 
celerity from the luminous body.—As to the force where-- 
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with thoſe corpuſcles are emitted, ſo as to enable them to 


move at the inconceivable rate of 10,000,000 miles in a mi- 
nute ; hear the ſame great author: Among bodies of the 


© ſame kind and virtue, by how much any one is ſmaller, by 


* ſo much is its attractive power greater in proportion to its 
© bulk. This power we find ſtronger in ſmall magnets, 
© than in large ones, regard being had to the difference of 
© their weights; and the reaſon is, that the particles of 
* ſmall magnets being nearer to each other, more eaſily unite 
© their forces intimately together, and act conjunctly.— 
For the ſame reaſon the rays of light, being of all other 
© bodies.the moſt minute, it may be expected, that their at- 
© trative powers ſhould be, of all others, the ſtrongeſt ; 
and how ſtrong in effect they are, may be gathered from 
the following rules: the attraction of a ray of light, ac- 
cording to the quantity of its matter, is, to the gravity 
which any projected body has, according, likewiſe, to the 
quantity of its matter, in a ratio, compounded of the velo- 
city of the ray of light, to the velocity of that projected 
body, and of the bending, or curvature of the line, which 
the ray deſcribes in the place of refraction, to the bending 
of the curyature, deſcribed by that projected body; pro- 
vided, however, the inclination of the ray to the refracting 
ſurface, be the ſame with that of the projected body to the 
horizon. From which proportion I gather, that the at- 
traction of the rays of light, is above 1,000,000,000,000,000 
times greater, than the gravity of bodies on the ſurface of 
the earth, in proportion to the quantity of matter in each, 
if the lig bt paſs from the ſun to the earth in the ſpace of 
ſeven minutes. But now, as in algebra, where affirmative 
quantities ceaſe, there negative ones begin; ſo in mecha- 
2 where attraction ceaſes, there the repelling power 
muſt ſucceed: Therefore a ray of light, as ſoon as it is 
caſt off from the luminous body, by the vibrating motion 
© of its parts, and is got out of the ſphere of its attraction, 
is propelled with an immenſe velocity.” See ATTRAC- 
TION, and REPULSION. . 
The wonderful diviſibility of the parts of matter, is no 
where more apparent, than in the minuteneſs of the particles 
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of light: Dr. Niewentiit has computed, that an inch of 
candle, when converted to light, becomes divided into 


269617040 parts, with 40, ciphers annexed; at which rate, 
there muſt iſſue out of it, when burning, 418,660, with 
39 ciphers'more, particles in the ſecond of a minute ; vaſtly 
more than a thouſand times.a thouſand million times the num- 
ber of ſands the whole earth can contain; reckoning 10 inches 
to one foot, and that 100 ſands are equal to one inch, See 
Relig. Phils. Vol. III. p. 858. | 
The expanſion, or extenſion of any portion of light, is in- 

conceivable; Dr. Hooke ſhews, it is as unlimited as the uni- 


_ verſe; proving it from the immenſe diftance of ſome of the 


fixed ſtars, the light whereof becomes ſenſible to the eye, by 


means of a teleſcope; nor, adds he, is it only the great bo- 


dies of the ſun or ſtars, that are thus able to diſperſe their 


_ light through the vaſt expanſe of the univerſe; but the ſmal- 


e leſt 
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© That the particles of /ght are attracted by thoſe of other 


This action of bodies on /ight, is found to exert itſelf at a 


are not only inflected towards the glaſs, but if they fall too 


. fected, will paſs into and through that liquor: which ſhews 


From this mutual attraQtion between the particles of /gbt and 


le{t ſpark of a lucid body muſt do the ſame, even the ſmal- 
leſt globule, ſtruck from a ſteel by a flint. 8 
Dr. s Graveſand aſſerts, a lucid body to be that, which emits, 
or gives fire a motion in right lines; and makes the diffe- 
rence between light and heat, to conſiſt in this, That to pro- 
duce the former, the fiery particles muſt enter the eye, in a 
rectilinear motion, which is not required in the latter: On 
the contrary, an irregular motion ſeems more proper for it, 
as appears from the rays coming directly from the ſun to the 
tops of mountains, which have not near that effe& with 
thoſe in the valley, agitated with an irregular motion, by 
ſeveral reflections. See FIRE. 

Whether or no there be always /jght, where there is fire, 
is diſputed among authors; as alſo, whether or no there be 
any luminous body without heat ; heat being a motion that 
may be infinitely diminiſhed, and /;ght a matter that may 
be infinitely rare: to which we may add, that no heat is ſen- 
{ible to us, unleſs it be more-intenſe than that of our organs 
of ſenſe. See HEAT. n 

Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that bodies, and light, act mutu- 


ally on one another; bodies on light, in emitting, reflecting, 


refracting, and inflecting it; and light on bodies, by heating 
them, and putting their parts into a vibrating motion, where- 
in heat principally conſiſts. For all fixed bodies, he obſerves, 
when heated beyond a certain degree, do emit light, and 
ſhine; which ſhining, &c. appears to be owing to the vi- 
brating motion of their parts; and all bodies, abounding in 
earthy and ſulphurous particles, if ſufficiently agitated, emit 


light, which way ſoever that agitation be effected. Thus 


ſea-water ſhines in a ſtorm, quick-ſilver when ſhaken in va- 
cuo, cats, or horſes, when rubbed in the dark ; and wood, 
fiſh, and fleſh, when putrefied. | ; 

The late Mr. Hawksbee has furniſhed us with a great variety 
of inſtances of the artificial production of /ight, by the attri- 
tion of bodies naturally not luminous; as of amber rubbed on 


woollen cloth in vacuo, of glaſs on woollen, of glaſs on glaſs, 
of oyſter-ſhells on woollen, and of woollen on woollen, all 
in vacuo. 

On the ſeveral experiments hereof, he makes the following 
reflections: That different ſorts of bodies afford remarkably 
different kinds of light, different both in colour and in force: 
That the effects of an attrition are various, according to the 
different preparations and manageinents of the bodies that are 
to endure it; and that bodies which have yielded a particular 
light, may be brought by friction to yield no more of that 
light. 


M. Bernoulli found by experiment, that mercury amalgama- 


ted with tin, and rubbed on glaſs, produced a conſiderable 
light in the air; that gold rubbed on glaſs did it ſtill in a 
greater degree: but that, of all others, the moſt exquiſite 
light was that produced by the attrition of a diamond; being | 
equally vivid with that of a burning coal briskly agitated with 
the bellows. See ATTRITION, and FRICTION. 

Mr. Boyle tells us of a piece of ſhining rotten wood, which 
upon exhauſting the air from it, was extinguiſhed ; but upon 
its re- admiſſion, ſeemed to come to life again, and ſhone as 
before : being, no doubt, a real flame, and, like other flames, 


not to be preſerved without air. See PHosPHoRUs. 


bodies, is evident from innumerable experiments. —T his 
phenomenon was firft obſerved by Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
found by repeated trials, that the rays of light in their paſ- 
ſage near the edges of bodies, whether opake or tranſparent, 
as pieces of metals, the edges of knives, broken glaſſes, &c. 


are diverted out of the right lines, and always inflected or bent 


towards thoſe bodies, See INFLECTION, and DEFLEC- 
TION. 


ſenſible diſtance, though it always increaſes as the diſtance is 
diminiſhed ; as appears very ſenſible in the paſlage of a ray 
between the edges of two thin planes at different apertures; 
in which there is ſomething very peculiar ; the attraction of 
one edge being increaſed as the other is brought nearer it.— 
The rays of light in their paſſage out of glaſs into vacuum, 


obliquely, will revert back again to the glaſs, and be totally 
reflected. 


The cauſe of which reflection cannot be attributed to any re- 
ſiſtance of the vacuum, but muſt be entirely owing to ſome 
force or power in the glaſs, which attracts or draws back the 
rays as they were paſſing into the vacuum. — And this appears 
farther from hence, that if you wet the poſterior ſurface of 
the glaſs with water, oil, honey, or a ſolution of quick- 
ſilver, then the rays which would otherwiſe: have been re- 


that the rays are not reflected till they come to that poſterior 
ſurface of the glaſs, nor even till they begin to go out of it; for 
if at their going out they fall into any of the foreſaid mediums, 


they will not then be reflected, but perſiſt in their former 
courſe, the attraction of the glaſs being in this caſe counter- 


balanced by that of the liquor. 


* 


other bodies, ariſe two other grand phænomena, which we 
call the reflection and refractiun of light : We know that the 
determination of a bod in motion is changed by the interpo- 
ſition of another body in its way: thus /ght impinging on 
the ſurface of ſolid bodies, ſhould be turned out of its courſe, 
and beaten back or reflected, fo as like other falling bodies to 
make the angle of its reflections equal to that of incidence.— 
This it is found by experience highs does; and yet the cauſe 
of this effect is different from that juſt now aſſigned: the rays 
of light are not reflected by ſtriking on the gh parts of the 


reflecting bodies, but by ſome power equably diffuſed through- 


out the whole ſurface of the body, whereby it acts on the 
light, either attracting or repelling it without contact: by 
which ſame power, in other circumſtances, the rays are re- 
fracted; and by which alſo, the rays are firſt emitted from 
the luminous body ; as is abundantly proved by great variety 
of arguments, by Sir Iſaac Newton, See REFLEc- 
TION. 

That great author puts it paſt doubt, that all thoſe rays which 
are reflected, though they approach the body infinitely near, 
yet never touch it; and that thoſe which do really ſtrike on 


the ſolid parts of bodies, adhere to them, and are as it were 
. extinguiſhed and loſt. | | 


If it be asked, how it happens, ſince we aſcribe the reflection 
of the rays to the action of the whole ſurface of the body 
without contact; how, I ſay, it happens that all the rays are 
not reflected from every ſurface, but while ſome are reflected, 
others paſs through and are refracted? The anſwer given by 


Sir Newton is as follows : = Every ray of light, in its 
pallage through any refracting ſurface, is put into a certain 


tranſient conſtitution or ſtate, which in the progreſs of the 
ray returns at equal intervals, and diſpoſes the ray at every 
return to be eaſily tranſmitted through the next refracting ſur- 
face, and between the returns to be eaſily reflected by it: 


which alternation of reflection and tranſmiſſion appears to be 
- propagated from every ſurface, and to all diſtances. What 


kind of action or diſpoſition this is, and whether it conſiſts in 
a circulating or vibrating motion of the ray or the medium, 
or ſomewhat elſe, he does not enquire; but allows thoſe who 
are fond of hypotheſes to ſuppoſe that the rays of /ght, by 
impinging on any reflecting or refracting ſurface, excite vi- 
brations in the reffecting or refracting medium, and by that 
means agitate the ſolid parts of the body. Theſe vibrations, 
thus propagated in the medium, move faſter than the rays, ſo 
as to overtake them; and when any ray is in that part of the 
vibration which conſpires with its motion, its velocity is in- 
creaſed, ſo that it eaſily breaks through a refracting ſurface : 
but when it is in a contrary part of the vibration, which im- 


| pedes its motion, it is eaſily reflected; and conſequently, that 
every ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be eaſily reflected or tranſ- 


mitted by every vibration which overtakes it. The-return 
of which diſpoſition of any ray to be reflected, he calls fits » 

eaſy refleftim; and thoſe of its diſpoſition to be A 
he calls fits of eaſy tranſimiſſon; and the ſpace between the 
returns, the interval of the fits. — The reaſon, then, why 
the ſurface of all thick tranſparent bodies reflect part of the 
lebt incident on them, and refra& the reſt, is, that ſome rays 


at their incidence are in fits of eaſy reflection, and others of 
eaſy tranſmiſſion, | ; | 


am» * 7 | 
For the Properties of Reflefled Lichr, ſee REFLECTION, 


MIRROR, &c. 


Further, a ray of lght paſſing out of one medium into an- 
other of different denſity, and in its paſſage making an oblique 
angle with the ſurface that ſeparates the mediums, will be re- 


fracted, or turned out of its right line; by reaſon the rays 


are more ſtrongly attracted by a denſer than a rarer medium. 
See REFRACTION. 


That theſe rays are not refracted by ftriking on the ſolid 


parts of bodies, but without any contact, by that fame force 
wherewith oo are emitted and reflected, exerting itſelf dif- 
ferently in different circumſtances, is proved in great meaſure 


by the ſame arguments which demonſtrate reflection to be 
performed without contact. | M | 


For the Properties, &c. of Refrafted LIohT, ſee REFRAC- 


TION, LE Ns, &c, pe, 

In iſland cryſtal is obſerved a kind of double refraction, very 
different from what we find in any other body: the rays that 
fall obliquely being not only diſperſed, with a double refra- 
Etion in one and the ſame ſurface, but even the perpendicular 
rays themſelves are moſt of them divided into two beams, by 
means of the ſame double refraction; which beams are of the 
ſame colour with the incident beams, and are equal in de- 
gree of light, at leaſt nearly, to each other: whence the great 


philoſopher fo often cited, takes occaſion to ſuſpeR that there 


are in hght ſome other original properties beſides thoſe hither- 
to deſcribed; and particularly, that the rays have different 
ſides, endued with ſeveral original properties — 


For, of theſe refraQtions, the one is performed in the uſual 


manner, 2. e. the ſine of incidence is to that of refraction as 
5 is to 3; and the other in an unuſual manner: and yet the 


ſame ray is refracted ſometimes in the one manner, and ſome- 


times in the other, according to the various poſitions which, | 
| : . 
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| its ſeveral fides have, in reſpect of the cryſtal. Theſe diſpo-[Liour is alſo uſed, to ſignify the diſpoſition of objects, with 


ſitions, he ſhews, muſt have exiſted originally in the rays, 
without having undergone any alterations in that reſpect, by 
the cryſtal. See and CRYSTAL. 8 
Every ray of light therefore has two oppoſite ſides, the one 
originally endued with a property whereon its unuſual refra- 
ction depends, and the other not endued with that property. 
See Ray. | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton having obſerved the vividly coloured image 
projected on the wall of a darkned room, by the ſun · beams 
tranſmitted through a priſm, to be five times as long as broad ; 
- ſetting himſelf to enquire into the reaſon of this diſproportion, 
was led from other experiments to the experimentum crucis ; 
whence he diſcovered the cauſe of the phznomenon to be, 
that ſome of the rays of light were more refracted than others, 
and therefore exhibited ſeveral images of the fun under the ap- 
| rance of one, extended lengthwiſe. See PR ISN. 
hence he proceeded to conclude, that light itſelf is a hetero- 
geneous mixture of rays differently refrangible: and hence he 
| I light into two kinds, viz. that whoſe rays are 
equally refrangible, which he calls homogeneal, ſimilar, or uni- 
form light; and that whoſe rays are unequally refrangible, 


which he calls heterogeneal light. See REFRANGIBILITY ;| 


: ſee alſo HoMOGENEAL, and HETEROGENEOUS. 

There are but three affections of light, wherein he obſerved its 
rays to differ, viz. refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour; 

and thoſe rays which agree in refrangibility, agree alſo in the 

other two: whence they may be well defined homogeneal, 


though in ſome other reſpects they may poſſibly be heteroge- | ' 


neal, See REFLExXIBILITY, and REFRANGIBILITY. | 

Again, the colours exhibited by homogeneal /ght,” he calls 

.  homogeneal colours; and thoſe produced by heterogeneal ght, 

heterageneal colours, —T heſe definitions laid down, he adyances 
ſeveral propohtions. i 1 

As, firſt, That the ſun's Iight conſiſts of rays differing b 

indefinite of refrangibility. Secondly, That rays, whic 

differ in ibility, when parted from one another, do 

: propontionably differ in the colours which they exhibit. Third- 

„That there are as many ſimple and homogeneal colours, 


as degrees of refrangibility, for to every degree of refrangibi- L 


lity belongs a different colour. Fourthly, Whitenefs, in all 


reſpects like that of the ſun's immediate Ight, and of the 


| uſual objects of our ſenſes, cannot be compounded of ſimple 
colours, without an indefinite variety of them ; for to ſuch a 


compoſition there are required rays endued with all the inde- 


finite degrees of refrangibility, which infer as many fimple 
colours. Fifthly, the rays of igt do not act on one ano- 
ther in paſſing yr the fame: medium. Sixthly, The 
rays of light do not ſuffer any alteration of their qualities from 
refraction, nor from the adjacent quieſcent medium. Se- 
venthly, There can no homogeneal colours be produced out 
of light by refraction, which are not commixed in it before; 
ſince refraction, as was before obſerved, changes not the qua- 


- lities of the rays, but only ſeparates thoſe which have divers 


qualities, by means of their different refrangibility. Eighthly, 


The ſun's hght is an aggregate of homogeneal colours; whence 


homogeneal colours may be called primitive, or original. See 
Ray, &c. 3 | 

We have already obſerved that the rays of hght are compo- 
ſed of diſſimilar or heterogeneous parts; ſome of them being 


in all probability greater, others leſs. Now the ſmaller the 


parts are, by ſo much the more refrangible they are, i. e. 
they are ſo much the more eaſily diverted out of their recti- 
linear courſe; and thoſe parts which differ in refrangibility, 


' {conſequently in bulk) we have alfo obſerved, differ in co- 
four. | | N 98172 | 
 - Hence ariſes the whole theory of colours: Thoſe parts, v. 


gr. which are the moſt refrangible, conſtitute violet colour; 
that is, the. moſt minute particles of IAght, when ſeparately' 


impelled on the organ, do there excite the ſhorteſt vibrations Like 7 Figures, in geomet 


in the retina, which are thence communicated by the ſolid 


part of the optic nerve in the brain, and excite in us the 


ſenſation of violet colour, the dimmeſt, and e x 
of all colours: and thoſe particles, on the contrary, which 
are the leaſt refrangible, conſtitute a ray of a red colour; 
i. e. the greateſt particles of At, excite the longeſt vibra- 
tions in the retina, and fo convey the ſenſation of a red co- 
lour, as being the moſt bright and vivid of all others. The 
other particles being diſtinguiſhed into little rays, according to 
their reſpective magnitudes and degrees of refrangibility, ex- 
cite imtermediate vibrations, and fo occaſion ſenſations of the 
intermediate colours; in like manner as the vibrations of the 
air, according to their different magnitudes, excite ſenſations 
of different ſounds.— The colours then of theſe little rays, not 
being any adventitious modifications of them, but connate, 
primitive, and neceſſary properties, reſulting, in all probabi- 
lity, from their different magnitudes, muſt be perpetual, and 


immutable, not to be altered by any reflection, refration, or | | 


other ſubſequent modification. 


For the doctrin⸗ of the colours of Lich, ſee CoLour, . N 
Fr the manner in whith Licat  affetts aur ſenſes, and how it | 


contributes to viſion, ſee Vis ou. 


— 


l 


regard to the receiving of hght. 
Thus we fay, a painting is ſeen in its proper Igbe, when its 
ſituation, with regard to the Ihr, is the ſame with that for 
which it was painted. ; 

LiGHTs aboard Ships. See the article $1GxaLs. 

Lions, in, architecture, denote doors, windows, and other 
places, through which the air, and /jght have a paſſage, Sce 
APERTION, | 


In the pantheon, all the Ihr comes from on high; it has no. 
lights but in the dome. See PANTHEON. 

Liohrs, in painting, are thoſe parts of a piece, which are illu- 
minated, or, that lie open to the luminary by which the piece 
is ſuppoſed to be enlightened; and which, for this reaſon, 
are painted in bright vivid colours. | | 
In which ſenſe, Ight is oppoſed to ſhadnv. Sce Sta bow. 

LiGHT is alſo uſed, for the luminous body that emits it.— 
There are various kinds of hghts ; general lights, as the ait; 

38 lights, as a fire, a candle, and even the ſun. 
ifferent hghts, have very different effects on a picture, and 

occaſion a difference in the management of every part. A 

yu deal therefore depends on the painter's chuſing a proper 

ht for his piece to be illuminated by, and a great deal more, 
in the conduct of the lights and ſhadows, when the luminary 
is pitched upon. Ar | | 

The ſtrength and relievo of a figure, as well as its graceful- 

neſs, depends entirely on the management of the lights, and 

the joining of thoſe to the ſhadows. | 

The tight a figure receives, is either direct, or reflected, to 

each of which, ſpecial regard muſt be had.— The doctrine of 

lights, and ſhadows, makes that part of painting, called clazr - 
obſcure. See CLAIR-OBSCURE. 

LicaT- Houſe. See the article PHaRos. | . 

LicHT- Horſe, an ancient term in our Engliſh cuſtoms, ſigni- 
fying an ordinary cavalier, or horſeman lightly armed, and fo 
as to enter a corps, or regiment ; in oppolition to the men at 

| arms, who were heavily accoutred, and armed at all points. 
See GUARD, GENDARMEs, Oc. 

Lion Species. See the article SpECtEs. | 

HIER, a large broad boat, or floating veſſel, which goes 

with fails, and oars; common on the river Thames; where 

it is uſed for the carriage of timber, coals, ballaſt, &c, 
Lighters are of ſeveral kinds; as, 5 | 
A balaſt gin, A cloſe lighter, A kiele, 
—— An open /hghter. 


A camel, A ho 
LIGHTN EAS. See the X40 Leviry. 


, LIGNEA Caſſia. See the article Cags1 A. 
| LIGNUM Ales, or wood of Alves. Axons. 
Licnum Balſam. S See 2 BALsAM. 
Lionum Caſſie. | 5 Lee 
LIKE Quantities, in algebra, are thoſe which are expreſſed by 
the ſame letters, under the fame power, or equally repeated 
in each quantity, See QUANTITY, and SIMILAR. þ 
Thus 2b, and 35; andg ff, and 3 / % are like quantities; 
but 2 5, and 35 5; andg ff, and 3 fff, are unlike ones, 
becauſe the quantities have not every where the ſame dimen- 
ſions, nor are the letters equally repeated. IP 
Lixs Signs, or Symbols, in algebra, are when both are affirma- 
tive, or both negative. See CHARACTER. 
e affirmative, and the other negative, they are unlike 
igns. | | | 
Thus +644, and +54, have He ſigns; but C9, and 
' 7 f, have unlike figns. | 
LIKE pact, in — are ſuch as have their angles equal, 
e ſides about thoſe equal angles proportional. See Fi- 
Gu RRE. | 
LIKE Arches, in the projection of the ſphere in plano, are parts 
of leſſer circles, containing an equal number of degrees with 
the correſponding arches of greater ones. See ARCH. 
, are ſuch as are contained un- 
der like planes, equal in number. See StMILar., * 
LIMB, Liu us, the outermoſt border, or graduated edge of 
an aſtrolabe, quadrant, or the like mathematical inſtrument. 
See ASTROLABE, QUADRANT, &c. 8 
The word is alſo uſed for the primitive circle in any projection 
| of the ſphere in plano. | Te | 
Lins, alſo ſignifies the outermoſt border, or edge of the ſun or 
moon, when the middle or diſc is hid in an eclipſe of either lu- 
minary. See Disc, Ecxirsz, &c. "DOR 
Aſtronomers obſerve the lower and the upper limb of the ſun, 
in order to find its true heighth, which is that of its centre. 
Lius is alſo uſed among botaniſts for the outer edge, or border 
of plants, their lea ves, and flowers. 
LIMBECK. See the article ALEMBIc. | 
LIMBUS, or L1ms, is a term in the Romiſh theology, uſed 
for that place-where the patriarchs are ſuppoſed to have wait- 
ed for the redemption of mankind, and where they imagine 
our Saviour continued from. the time of his death, to that of 
his reſurrection. ; | | | ; 
Du Cange fays, the fathers called this place /mbus, eo quod ſit 
. Iimbus inferorum, as being the margin or frontier of the other 
e 


6 | 9 . | LimBus 
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Liu nus is alſo uſed by Catholics for the place deſtined to receive 
the ſouls of infants, who die without baptiſm ; who have not 
deſerved hell, as dying in innocence ; nor yet are worthy of 
heaven, becauſe of the imputation of original ſin. See HELL, 
PurGaATORY, &c. | 

LIME, calx of flone, a white, ſoft, friable ſubſtance, pre- 
pared of ſtone, marble, free-ſtone, chalk, or other ſtony ſub- 
{tance, by burning in a kiln. See CaLx, STONE, CALCI- 
NATION, Oc. | 
The great uſe of lime is in the compoſition of mortar for build- 
ing; the fire taking away all its humidity, and opening its 
pores, ſo that it becomes eaſily retucible to powder, and miſ- 
cible with ſand. See MoRTAR, and SAND. 

Dick Line, is that ſuch as it comes out of the kiln, or fur- 
NaCce, 

$1aked LIME, is that diluted, or drenched in water, and reſerved 
fax the making of mortar, 


The beſt lime, is that made of the hardeſt, firmeſt, and |, 


whiteſt ſtones ; and which is ſlaked at its coming out of the 

furnace. | | 

Sir H. Wotton looks on it as a great error in the Engliſh, to 

make lime as they do, of refuſe, and ſtuff without any choice; 
| whereas the Italians, at this day, and much more the ancients, 

burnt their firmeſt - ſtones, and even fragments of marble, 

where it was plentiful; which, in time, became almoſt mar- 


ble again for its hardneſs, as appears in their ſtanding thea- | 


tres, Ec. 
We have two kinds of lime in common uſe in England; the 
one made of hard ſtone, the other of a ſoft, calcarius, or 


chalky ſtone ; whereof the former is much the ſtrongeſt," | 


That made of ſoft ſtone, or chalk, is fitteſt for plaiſtering of 
ceilings and walls within doors ; and that made of hard ſtones, 
for buildings, and for plaiſtering without doors. 

Good lime may alſo be made of mill-ſtone, not coarſe and 
ſandy, but fine and greaſy ; as alſo of all kinds of flints ; 
though it is hard to burn them, unleſs in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, as being apt to run to glaſs. 

Dieuſſant recommends me made of ſea-ſhells as the beſt ; but 


Goldman finds fault with it, as being impatient of moiſture, | 


and therefore eaſily peeling off from the outſides of walls: it 
is, however, the common lime uſed in the Indies. 
Before the ſtones be thrown into the kiln, they are to be broke 
in pieces ; otherwiſe the air contained in their cavities,' too 
much expanded by the heat, makes them fly with ſo much 
violence, as to damage the kiln.—According to Alberti, and 
Palladio, /ime will not be ſufficiently burnt in leſs than fixty 
hours intenſe heat. _ | 
The marks of a well burnt lime, according to Alberti, are, 
that its weight be to that of the ſtone in a ſeſquialterate pro- 
portion; that it be white, light, and ſonorous; that when 
flaked, it ſtick to the ſides of the veſſel. —To which Boeckler 
adds, that when ſlaked it ſend forth a copious thick ſmoke; 
and Dieuſſant, that it need a great deal of water to lake it. 
| To preſerve 4ime ſeveral years, flake, and work it up; dig a 
pit under ground, into which let it paſs through a hole open 
at the bottom of the veſſel. As ſoon as the pit is full, cover 
it up with ſand, to prevent its drying; thus keeping it moiſt 
till it be uſed. —Boeckler gives another method: Cover a 
ſtratum of lime two or three foot high with another of ſand of 
the like heighth ; pour on water enough to flake the lime, but 
not to reduce it to duſt after flaking. If the ſand cleave into 
chinks, as the ſmoke aſcends, cover them up, fo as no vent 
may be given thereto.— This lime, he adds, kept ten or twelve 
years, will be like glue; and will, further, be of particular 
ulſe in painting walls, as being no way prejudicial to the co- 
lours. Sre MoRTAR. 1 
Lime is much uſed by tanners, skinners, &c. in the prepara- 
tion of their leather. See TanninG, TAawinG, &c, | 
It is alſo of ſome medicinal uſe ; being applied externally in 
deſiccative, and epulotic medicines. | 
Lime-I/ater is ſaid to be an excellent remedy, taken inter- 
nally : M. Burlet has an ample account of its effects, in the 
French Memoirs, chiefly from his own experience. Bat, he 
_ obſerves it ſucceeded much better in Holland, c. than in 
France.—lIt is a powerful alterant, and like a pure alkaline 
water, fitted to blunt and deſtroy acid ferments, which are 
the principles of all obſtructions, and the cauſe of moſt chro- 
nic diſeaſes, —Its principal uſe is, in cachexies, green- ſickneſs, 
dropſy, ſcurvy, obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, &c. See 
WarTER. | 
It is made, by pouring fix pounds of hot water, on one of 
quick-lime, leaving them to ſoak, and macerate for the ſpace 
of twenty four hours. 1 


L1ME-Stone, lapis calcarius, is a ſoftiſh ſtone, of a coarſe grain, 


and, being burnt in a kiln, makes an ingredient in mortar, 
plaiſter, Sc. See Lime, MorTar, &c, 

Bird-Liug. See the article BIRD-LIMVLRx. Bo 

LIMITATION of affize, in law, is a certain time ſet down by 


the ſtatute, wherein a man muſt alledge himſelf, or his an- | 


ceſtors to have been ſeized of lands ſued for by writ of aſſize: 


otherwiſe he cannot maintain his action. 


| LINCOLNSHIRE Phygh. See the article PLovGn. 


or which can only be ſolved one way: as; to make a citcte 
paſs through three points given, not lying in a right line; 
to deſcribe an equilateral triangle on a line given, &c. See 
PROBLEM, and DETERMINATE; 
LIMITROPHOUS Column. See the article Col uv. 
LIMITS of a Planet, its greateſt excurſions, or diſtances from 
the ecliptic. . See PLANET. 19 | | 
LIMNING, the art of painting in water-colours. See Parnr- 
ING. | | 
In which ſenſe, linming ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from paint- 
ing, properly ſo called, which is done in oil-colours, 
Linning is much the more ancient kind of painting. Till a 
Flemiſh painter, one John van Eyck, better known by the 
name of John of Bruges, found out the art of painting in oil, 
the painters all painted in water, and in freſco, both on their 
walls, on wooden boards, and elſewhere.—When they made 
uſe of boards, they uſually glued a fine linen cloth over them, 
to prevent their opening; then laid on a ground of white; 
laſtly, they mixed up their colours with water and ſize, or 
with water and yolks of eggs, well beaten with the branches 
of a fig-tree, the juice whereof, thus mixed with the eggs ; 
and with this mixture they painted their pieces, | 
In Iimning, all the uſual colours are proper enough, excepting 
the white made of lime, which is obs uſed in freſco, But the 
azure, and ultramarine, muſt always be mixed up with ſize, 
or with gum, in regard the yolks of eggs give yellow colours 
a greeniſh tincture. But there are always applied two lays 
of hot ſize ere the colours, mixed even with ſize, are laid on: 
the compoſition made with eggs, and the juice of the fig-tree, 
being only uſed for touching up and finiſhing, and to prevent 
the neceſſity of having a fire always at hand to keep the ſize 
hot ; yet it is certain, that the fize-colours hold the beſt, and 
are accordingly always uſed in cartoons, &c,—This ſize is 
made of ſhreds of thin leather, or of parchment. 
To limn on linen, they chufe that which is old, half worn, 
and cloſe. This they ſtamp with white-lead, or a fine plai- 
ſter beaten up with ſize ; which, once dry, they go over it 
with a layer of the ſame ſize. a 
The colours are all ground in water, each by itſelf; and in 
proportion, as they are required in working, are diluted with 
ſize-water.—If the yolks of eggs are deſired, they dilute them 
with water made of equal quantities of common water and 
vinegar, with the yolk, white, and ſhell of an egg, and the 
ends of the little branches of a fig-tree cut ſmall, all well 
beaten together in an earthen pan. 8 
If it be defired to varniſh the piece when finiſhed, they go over 
it with the white of an egg well beaten, and then with var- 
niſh.—This, however, is only to preſerve it from the wet: 
for the great advantage of limming conſiſts in its being without 
gloſs; in regard all its colours, thus void of luſtre, may be 
ſeen in all kinds of lights; which colours in oil, or covered 
with varniſh, cannot. 
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LINCTUS, a form of medicine, the ſame as lambative, lohock, 
and eclgma. See LAMBATIVE, LoHOCK, and ECLEG- 
MA. : 
LINE, in geometry, a quantity extended in length only, with- 
out either breadth or thickneſs, | 
A line is ſuppoſed to be formed by the flux or motion of a 
point. See PoinT, | 
There are two kinds of lines, viz. right lines, and curve lines, 
See RIGHT, and Cukvx. 
If the point A move towards B, (Tab. Geometry, fg. 1.) by 
its motion it deſcribes a line; and this, if the point go the 
neareſt way towards B, will be a right or ſtreight line, whoſe 
definition therefore is, the neareſt or ſhorteſt diſtance from 
bo. ras os points, or a line all whoſe points tend the ſame way. 
If the point go any way about, as in one of the lines ACB, 
| or Ac B, it will trace out either a crooked ine, as the up- 
per ij B; or elſe two or more ſtreight ones, as in the lower 
ACB. . 
Right Lines are all of the ſame ſpecies ; but curves are of an in- 
finite number of different ſpecies. We may conceive as many 
as there are different compound motions, or as many as there 
may be different ratio's between their ordinates and abſciſſes. 
See CURVE. . en 1 
Curve Lines, are uſually divided into geometrical, and mecha- 
nical. EE CTR # 
Geometrical LIx Es, are thoſe which may be found exactly, and 
ſecurely, in all their points. See GEOMETRICAL. | | 
Mechanical LI x Es are thoſe, ſome or all of whoſe points are not 
to be found preciſely, but only tentatively, or nearly, See 
MEecHaANniCAL. RF | | 
Agreeably thereto, Des Cartes and his followers define geo- 
metrical lines thoſe which may be expreſſed by an algebraic 
equation of a determinate degree. Which equation is alſo 
called locus. See Locus. | | 
The ſame perſons define mechanical lines, thoſe which cannot 
be expreſſed by an equation of a determinate degree. | 
Others, conſidering that thoſe called by Des Cartes mechani- 
cal lines, notwithſtanding their not being of a determinate 


LIMITED Problem, is that which admits but of ene ſolution, degree, are not leſs preciſe, and exact, and conſequently not 
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c geometrical than the others; it being this preciſion which 


conſtitutes the geometricity of the line For this reaſon, they 
chuſe rather to call thoſe Inet which are reducible to a deter- 
minate degree, algebraical lines; and thoſe which are not, 
tranſcendental "lines, See GEOMETRICAL, ALGEBRAICALz 
MECHANICAL, and TRANSCENDENTAL.” 

Lines are alſo divided into thoſe of the fir/? order, Jecond order, 
third order, &c. See CURVE, 
Lines, conſidered as to their poſitions, are either parallel, per- 
pendicular, or oblique the conſtruction and properties of each 
whereaf, ſee under PARALLEL, PERPENDICULAR, &c. 
Euclid's ſecond book treats moſtly of lines, and of the effects 


of their being divided, and- again multiplied into one ano- 


cher. | 2 8 
Circular Lines. CIRCULAR. 
Converging LINES. CoOnveERGING. 
Diverging e | abies ones | 
Generat INE. | : 1_'} GENERATING: 

| Zarte LiNE. See the article HELISPHERICAL. 
Hyperbolic LIN E. HYPER BOLIC.-- 
Logiſtic LINE. LocnsTIC. 
Normal LINE. | NoRMAL. 


Proportional LIx Es, the manner of conſtrufting them, their pro- 
perties, &c. See PROPORTIONAL Lines. - | 


Duadrature LINES. QUADRATURE. 
Reciprocal L1NEs. 120 RECIPROCAL. 
Robervalian LIx Es. V See the article YRoBERVALIAN. 
Vertical LINE. | 7 BY VERTICAL. 
Meaſure of a L1NE. MEASURE. 


LixE, in geography, and navigation, is uſed by way of emi- 
nence for the equator, or equinoQial line. See EQUATOR. 

» The line in the heavens, is a circle deſcribed by the ſun in his 
courſe on the 21ſt day of March, and the 21ft of September. 


The une on the earth, is an imaginary circle, anſwering to 


that in the heavens,—lIt divides the earth, from eaſt to weſt, 
into two equal parts, and is at an equal diſtance from the two 
poles ; ſo that thoſe who live under the line, have the poles al- 
ways in their horizon. See POLE. | 

The latitudes commence from the line. See LaTITUDE. 
The ſeamen uſe to chriſten their freſh men, and paſſengers, 
the firſt time they cut the line. See BarTISNM, 

LINE of the Apſides, in aſtronomy, is the line which joins the ap- 
ſides; or it is the greater axis of the orbit of a planet. See 
ApsIDES. 5 RAT of een 

Fiducial LINE, the line or ruler which paſſes through the middle 
of an aſtrolabe, or the like inſtrument; and on which the 
ſights are fitted : otherwiſe called / alhidade, index,  dioptra, 
and mediclinium. Seee ALHIDADE, Oc. cel 

Hhbrixontal LINE, a line parallel to the horizon. See HorI- 


ZON. 


Meridian LINE MERIDIAN: / 


| Line of the Nodes, in aſtronomy, is the line which joins the 


nodes of the orbit of a planet; or the common ſection of the 
plane of the orbit with the plane of the ecliptic. See 

NoDEs. | | | 
Geometrical LINE, 


manner on the geometrical plane. 


 Terreftrial-Line, or fundamental line, in perſpective, is a right 


line, wherein the geometrical plane, and that of the picture, or 
draught, interſect one ano tber. 
Such is the line NI, (Tab. Perſpective, fig. 12.) formed by the 


interſection of the geometrical plane LM, and the perſpective | 


plane,' HL. 


LIVE of the Front, in perſpective, is any right line parallel to the 


terreſtrial line. e COS? 
Vertical Ling, is the common ſection of the vertical, and of the 
draught. 5 


Viſual Lix E, is the lihe, or ray, imagined to paſs from the ob- 


ject to the eye. As e | bans 
Lixe of Station, in perſpective, according to ſome" writers, is 
the common ſection of the vertical and geometrical planes. 
Others mean by it, the perpendicular heighth of the eye above 
the — plane; others, a line drawn on that plane, and 
perpendicular to the line expreſſing the heighth of the eye. 
Objective Line, in perſpective, is any line drawn on the geome- 
trical plane, whoſe repreſentation is ſought for in the draught, 
or pi ꝶam oa * e 115 eee e 
Line of Distance. See the article DisTANCE. | 
Horizontal Line, in dialling, is the common ſection of the ho- 
rizon, and the dial plane. See HoRIZON Tal. 
Ebrary LIx Es, or Hour lines, are the common interſections of 
the hour circles of the ſphere, with the plane of the dial. See 
Horazy, and Hour Lines. 
Subſtylar LINE, is that line on which the ſtyle or cock of a dial 


is erected, and is the repreſentation of ſuch an hour circle, | 


as is perpendicular to the plane of that dial. See SUBsTY- 
LAR. # r A We Le je 


Equinodtial Law, - in dialling,” is the common interſection of 


the equinoQial, and the plane of the dial. 
Cantingent Line. See the article CONTINGENT. |: 5 
Vor. II. Ne, XCI. r | 


in perſpective, ia right line drawn in any 


1 


| 


LIN 
Diallvig LIx ES. y 


Es. 5 TDi: 

Meridian 1 See the article ) MerDian. 

Vertical LIx E. VERTICAL. | 

Line of Meaſures, is uſed by Oughtred to denote the diameter of 
the primitive circle in the projection of the ſphere in plano, or 
— Ine in which the diameter of any circle to be projected 
In the ſtereographic projection of the ſphere in plano, Ine of 
meaſures is that line in which the plane of a great circle, per- 
pendicular to the plane of the projection, and that oblique cir- 
cle, which is to be projected, interſects the plane of the pro- 
jection z or it is the common ſection of a plane, paſſing 
through the eye-point, and the centre of the primitive ; and 
at right angles to any oblique circle, which is to be projected, 
and in which the centre and pole of ſuch circle will be found. 

Live of Direction, in mechanics, is that wherein a body either 
actually moves, or would move, if it were not hindered. See 
DIRECT10N, ant at | 78 4 | 
The term is alſo uſed to ſignify the Ine that paſſes through 
the centre of gravity of the heavy body to the centre of the 

earth; which muſt alſo paſs through the fulcrum, or ſup- 
port of the heavy body; without which it would fall. 

LiNE of Gravitation of an heavy Body, is a line drawn through its 

centre of gravity, and according to which it tends down- 

wards, og GRAVITATION. . 

INE F the fwifte/t Deſcent of an heavy Body, is a line wherein 
the 47 will fall the EA 3 — to another: or, 
it is that curve which a body would deſcribe in its deſcent, if 
it moved the ſwifteſt poſſible. See DescenT, 

LINE of a Projetile. See the article PRoJEcTILE. 

LiNEs on the plain Scale, are the line of chords, line of ſines, line 
of tangents, line of ſecants, line of ſemi-tangents, line of 
leagues.— The conſtruction and application whereof, ſee un- 

der the word SCALE, SAILING, Ge. | 

Lines on Gunter”s Scale, are the line of numbers, line of artifi- 
cial fines, line of artificial tangents, ine of artificial verſed 
lines, line of artificial ſines of rhumbs, line of artificial tan- 
gents of the meridian line, and line of equal parts. The con- 
ſtruction and application whereof, ſee under the, word Gun- 
run SC 2 | 

LiNEs of the Sector, ate the line of equal parts, or line of lines; 
line of chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, 
line of polygons, Ine of numbers, line of hours, line of lati- 
tudes, line of meridians, line of metals, ine of ſolids, line of 
planes. The conſtruction and uſe whereof, ſee. under the 

word SECTOR; e ENS ones | | 

Lins, in fortification, is ſometimes taken for a ditch, bordered 
with its parapet ; and ſometimes for a row of gabions, or 
ſacks of earth, extended lengthwiſe on the ground, to ſerve as a 
ſhelter againſt the enemies fire. See TREnCHn, Garton, &c. 

. When. the trenches were carried on within thirty paces of 

the glacis, they drew two lines, one on the right hand, and 
the other on the left, for a place of arms. | 

Fundamental LINE, is the firſt line drawn for the plan of a place, 

and which ſhews its area, : 

Capital Line, is that which is drawn from the point where the 
two demi-gorges meet, to the point of the baſtion. See Ca- 
PITAL. $61 4 

Central Ling, is that dra wn from the angle of the centre, to 
that of the baſtion. . 

LixE of Defence, is that which repreſents the courſe or flight of 
the bullet of any ſort of fire- arms, more eſpecially of a musket- 

ball, from the place where the musketeer muſt ſtand to ſcour, 

and defend the face of the baſtion. . 

Line f Defence fichant, is that drawn from the angle of the 
curtin to that of the oppoſite baſtion; without touching the 

face of the baſtion. | METS IE ANY 

This muſt never exceed 800 feet, which they reckon the di- 

ſtance at which a musket-ball will do execution. * 

Line of Defence razant, is that drawn from the point of the ba- 
{tion along the face, till it come to the curtin; and ſhews how 

much of the curtin will clear or ſcour the face. | 
This is alſo called the line of defence ſtringent, or flanking. 

Lint of Approach, or Attack, ſignifies the work which the be- 
fiegers carry on under covert, to gain the moat, and the body 
of the place. See APPROACH, * | 

LINE of Circumvallation, is a line or trench cut by the beſiegers, 

within cannon-ſhot of the place, which ranges round their 
camp, and ſecures its quarters againſt any relief to be brought 
the ed. See CI RcUMVALLAT ION. "+ 

Ling of Contravallation, is a ditch bordered with a parapet, 
which ſerves to cover the beſiegers on the ſide of the place, 
and to ſtop the ſallies of the garriſon. See CONTRAVALLA- 

. TION. | Wy 

Lines of Communication; are thoſe which run from one work to 
another.—Sze Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. u. 2. 2. &. ſee alſo Co- 
MUNICATION.—But . „ 

The Lin EA Communication, more eſpecially ſo called, is a con- 

tinued trench, with which a circumvallation, or contravalla - 

tion is ſurrounded; and which maintains a communication 


— 


with all its forts, redoubts, and tenailles. 
wy „ Lixg 


LINE, in ſencing, is that of the body directly 


* 


LIN 


Lixe of the Baſe, is a right line, which joins Gn} 


two neareſt baſtions. _ : ES 
To LINE a work, ſignifies to face it, chiefly with brick or 
ſtone : e. gr. to ſtrengthen a rampart with a firm wall, or to 
encompaſs a parapet or moat with good turf, Sc. 

Lixk, in the art of war, is underſtood of the diſpoſition of an 
army, ranged in order of battle; with the front extended as 
far as may be, that it may not be flanked. 2 
An army uſually conſiſts of three lines; the fir/t is the front, 
van, or advance guard ; the main body forms the ſecond, in 


which is the general's poſt ; the third is a reſerved body, or 


rear guard. See GUARD. 


It is a rule, to leave 150 paces diſtance between the firſt line 


and the ſecond, and twice as much between the ſecond and 
third, to give room for rallying. -__ | 3 
LiIxk, or LINE of Battle, is alſo applied to the diſpoſition of 
a fleet on the day of engagement ; on which occaſion, the 
veſſels are uſually drawn up, as much as poſſible, in a ftraight 
line, as well to gain and keep the advantage of the wind, as 
to run the ſame board, 
Ship of the Line, is a veſſel large enough to be drawn up in 
the line, and to have a place in a ſea-fight. See SHIP. 
Line of Demarcation, or Alexandrian Line, is a meridian paſ- 
ſing over the mouth of the river Maragnon, and by the capes 
of Houmas, and Malabrigo ; ſo called from pope Alexander 
VI. who, to end the diſputes between the crowns of Caſtile 
and Portugal, about their boundaries, in 1493, drew an 
imaginary line on the globe, which was to terminate the pre- 
tenſions of each. By which partition, the Eaft-Indies fell to 
the lot of the Portugueſe; and the Weſt-Indies, then newly 
diſcovered, to the Caſtilians. 


Boroling-LIN E. ee 
Bunt-LINE. BunT-Lmes. 
Crane-LINEs. CRANE-Lines. 
Furling-LIN Es. a FuRLinG-Line. 
. See the article Loc - Line. 
Rat-LINEs. RarT-Line,. 
Rhumb-LINE. RRHUMB-Line. 
Water-L1NE. WarER-Line. 


oppoſite to the 
enemy, wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm, and the ſword 
ought always to be found; and wherein are alſo to be placed 
the two feet, at the diſtance of 18 inches from each other. 
In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid te be in his line, to go out of his 
line, &c. a 
LI NE, in genealogy is a ſeries or ſucceſſion of relations, in va- 
rious degrees, all deſcending from the ſame common father. 
Direct LIx E, is that which goes from father to ſon ; which is 
the order of aſcendants and deſcendants. See DIRECT. 
Callateral LiNE, is the order of thoſe who deſcend from ſome 
common father related to the former, but out of the ine of 
aſcendants, and deſcendants. In this are placed uncles, aunts, 
couſins, nephews, Sc. See COLLATERAL, ASCENDANT, 
and DESCENDANT. | 
LINE alſo denotes a ſmall French meaſure, containing the 12th 
part of an inch, or 144th part of a foot. See INCH, Cc. 


The geometricians, notwithſtanding its ſmallneſs, conceive | 


the line ſubdivided into fix points. 
The French line anſwers to the Engliſh barly-corn. See 
MEASURE. | | 
Angling LINE, ARES, and FLOTE, 
Gauge LINE, . AUGE, | 
Plan LINE. 5 See the article —— 
Rear LINE. CRear. | 
White LINE, in printing. Y See 3 1 
Line, linum, in agriculture, Cc. | . 
LINEA * Alba, in anatomy, the concourſe of the tendons of 
the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdomen ; dividing 
the abdomen in two, in the middle. See ABDOMEx. 

* It is called linea, line, as being ſtraight; and a/ba, from its 
Colour, which is white. ; 5 1 
The linea alba receives a twig of a nerve from the intercoſtals 
in each of its digitations or indentings, which are viſible to 
the eye, in lean perſons eſpecially. 4 9 

LixEA Mediana. See the article MEDIAN A. 


LINEAL Deſcent. DescenT. | 
LiNEAL Exegeſis. + des the article EXEGESIS. 7 


LINEAMENT, a fine ſtroke or line obſerved in the face, and 
forming the delicacy thereof ; being that which preſerves the 
reſemblance, and occaſions the relation of likeneſs or unlike- 
neſs to any other face. _— 


It is by theſe, that phyſiognomiſts pretend to judge of the 


temper and manners of 


people. See PHYsI0GNOMY, and 
FACE. | | 


face. See ConTOUR, | 
LINEANS Pun&um. See the article PuncTUum. 


LINEAR Problem, in mathematics, is that which may be ſolv- 


eld geometrically, by the interſection of two right lines. 
E. gr. To meaſure an inacceſſible heighth by the means of 
two unequal ſticks, Sc. | 12 


5 


1 


| | LiNEAMENT is alſo uſed by the painters for the out-line of a 


LIN 


This is alſo called a ſenple problem, and is capable but of one 
ſolution, See PROBLEM.-- -- -- | 1 26 5 
Lixzan Numbers, are ſuch as have relation to length only. 

See NUMBER. L. | 
Such, e. 17 is a number which repreſents one ſide of a plane 
* — If the plane figure be a ſquare, the {near number is 

a root. x22 V8 | 


LINED Moat. See the article Mor. 
LINEN - Mills. _ . ML I. 

White Linen, © Ve the article # WRITE. 
Bleaching of LIN EN. BLEACHING, 
LINGOT), or Ix or. See the article IncoT, © 


LINGUA, in anatomy. See the article Toxcux. 


LINGUA Frenum. FREANUM.. 
LinGuz Medietas. $ See the article MDI ET As. 


LINIMENT *, LinimenTum, a form of external medicine, 
made of unctuous ſubſtances, to rub on any part. 

*The word comes from the Latin /inire, to anoint gently. 
The {niment is of a mean conſiſtence between an oil and an 
unguent, - See O1L, and UN Nr. 7 
The uſe of Iiniments is to ſoften aſperities of the skin, moiſten 
parts that need humectation, reſolve the humours that afflict 
the patient, and give him pain. There are various kinds of 
liniments uſed, according to the various occaſions. 5 


LINSEED, or LIxE-SRED, a ſort of grain which enters the | 


compoſition of ſeveral medicines, and yields, by expreſſion, 
an oil, that has moſt of the qualities of nut-oil, and is accord- 
ingly ſometimes uſed in lieu thereof in painting, and to 
urn. ny 
That drawn without the aſſiſtance of fire, is of much eſteem 
in medicine, and fu good in the cure of cattarhs, coughs, 
aſthma's, and other diſeaſes of the breaſt, Cc. 


 ]LINSTOCE, a ſhort ſtaff of wood, about three foot long, hav- 


ing at one end a piece of iron divided into two branches, each 
of which has a notch to hold a piece of match, and a ſcrew 
to faſten it there; the other end being alſo ſhod with iron, 
and pointed, to ſtick into the ground.—It is uſed by the gun- 
ners in firing cannon. Ft + | 
LINTEL, in architecture, the piece of timber which lies hori- 
zontally over door · poſts, and window - jaums; as well to bear 
the thickneſs of the wall over it, as bind the ſides of the walls 
together. See Doox, Se. ON. BHS Ne. 24 
LINUM Catharticum, or mountain-flax, a medicinal plant, 
much uſed by common people ; being a rough harſh purge, 
and powerful detergent, and evacuator of viſcid and watery 
humours from the moſt remote lodgments; which makes 
ſome fond of it in rheumatiſms: but it is only fit for robuſt 
conſtitutions, ua! „ eee 
LIN un Fun, or Incombuſtible, à foſſile, ſtony ſubſtance of a 
whitiſh colour and woolly texture, ſeparable into threads, or 
filaments, .capable of being ſpun, and wove into a fort of 


IncoMBUSTIBLE. 1 75 | 4 — 
This is the ſame with what is otherwife called lapis amianthus, 
or ang 3 ſometimes, /alamander's woel, alſo linum Mlle, 
linum Indicum, Creticum, Cyprium, &c. See As BEST0Os. 


weaving it, c. the accounts we have are various, —Signior 
Caſtagnata, ſuperintendant of ſome mines in Italy, gives us 
the art of reducing it either into a very white skin, or a very 


PAPER. | 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, gives us the manufacture of the 
linum, found in the province of Chinchinthelas in Tartary, 
from one Curſicar a Turk, ſuperintendant of the mines of 
that country, as follows. —The lanuginous mineral, bein 
firſt dried in the fun, is then pounded in a braſs mortar, and 
the earthy part ſeparated from the woolly, which is after- 
wards well waſhed from filth ; being thus purged, it is ſpun 
into thread like other wool, and after wove into cloth, which, 
if foul or ſpotted, they cleanſe, he ſays, by throwing it into 
the fire for an hour's time, whence it comes out unhurt as 
White as ſnow: Which very method, according to the ac- 
count given us by Strabo,' ſeems to have been uſed,” in order- 
ing the Cretan amianthus; with this addition, that after it 
was pounded, and the 
he ſays it was combed ; and ſo does Agricola. 
Signior Campani, after deſcribing four ſorts of the {: 
whereof he had ſpecimens in his muſeum ; the firſt ſent him 
from Corfu, the ſecond from Seſtri di Ponente, the third 
coarſer and darker than the reſt, and the fourth from the 


weeks in a glaſs- houſe fire, yet he found it unaltered, though 
it could not preſerve a ſtick, wrapped in it, from the fire: be 
proceeds to ſhew the manner of ſpinning it, and making it 
into cloth, which he effected thus: He firſt laid the ſtone 
in water, if warm the better, for ſome time to ſoak ; then 
opened and divided. it with his hands, that the earthy. parts 
might fall out of it, which are whitiſh like chalk, and ferve 


to bind the thready parts together. This makes the water 
thick, and milky, That operation he repeated fix or ſeven 


cloth, which will endure the fire without conſuming. See 


As to the art of managing this mineral, and of ſpinning and 


white paper, either of which reſiſts the moſt violent fire. See 


earthy part ſeparated from the woolly, 


Pyreneans; and after obſerving, though be kept it three 
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times, with freſh water, opening and ſqueezing it again, and 
again, till all the heterogeneous parts were waſhed out, and then 
the flax-like parts were collected, and laid in a ſieve to dry. 

As to the ſpinning, he firſt ſhews a method diſcovered to 
him, which is thus. —Lay the linum, cleanſed as before, 
between two cards, ſuch as they card wool withal, where let 
it be gently carded, and then clapped in between the cards, 
ſo that ſome of it may hang out of the ſides; then lay the 


cards faſt on a table, or bench; take a ſmall reel, made with- 
a little hook at the end, and a part to turn it by, ſo that it] 


may be eaſily turned round, This reel muſt be wound over 
with white thread: then having a ſmall veſſel of oil ready, 
with which the fore-finger and thumb are conſtantly to be 
kept wet, both to preſerve the skin from the corroſive quality 
of the ſtone, and to render the filaments thereof more ſoft and 
pliant ; by continuing to twiſt about the thread on the reel 
in the asbeſtos hanging out of the cards, ſome of the latter 
will be worked up together in it; and, by little and little, 
the thread may, with care, be woven into a coarſe fort of 
cloth; and, by putting it into the fire, the thread and oil 
will be burnt away, and the incombuſtible cloth remain. 
But finding this way, of uniting the ſtone with the thread, 
very tedious, inſtead of the thread, he put ſome flax on a 
diſtaff, and, by taking three or four filaments of the asbe- 
ſos, and mixing them with the flax, he found they might be 
eaſily twiſted together, and the thread thus made much more 
durable and ſtrong ; ſo that there is no need of carding, which 


oblong bodies; of a peculiar ſubſtance, not found in any othet 
part of the body, 
Lies are alſo uſed, to ſignify the two edges of a wound. 
LIQUEFACTION, an operation, by which a ſolid body 
is reduced into a liquid; or the action of fire or heat, on fat, 
and other fuſible bodies, which puts their parts into a mutual 

inteſtine motion. 4 

The liquefattion of wax, &c. is performed by a moderate 
heat; that of fal tartari, by the mere moiſture of the air: 
all ſalts iguify; ſand, mixed with alkalies, becomes /iquified 
by a reverberatory fire, in the making of glaſs. Sce GL Ass. 
In ſpeaking of metals, inſtead of liquefaction, we ordinarily 
uſe the word fin. See Futon. 
LIQUET. See the article Now LiqQuerT. LOU 
LIQUID, a body which has the property of fluidity; and 
beſides that, a peculiar quality of wetting other bodies im- 
merged in it, ariſing from ſome configuration of its particles, 
which diſpoſes them to adhere to the ſurfaces of bodies con- 
tiguous to them. See FLuiD, ä 


Denſity of LiqQuips, DensrTyY. 

Lido Amber. AMBER, and BAlsan, 
LiquiD Confeets. ConFECTS. 

Liquid Laudanum, See {4 LAUDANUM. 

Liquid Meaſures. MEASURE. 

Liquid Storax, STORAX, 

Liquip Sulphur. SULPHUR, 


Liquip, among grammarians, is a name applied to certain con- 


 LIONCELES, in heraldry, a term for lions, when there are 


rather breaks the filaments, than does any good : only open 
and ſeparate the filaments after waſhing, on a table, and take 
them up with the flax, which is ſufficient. 
As to the making of paper, he ſays, in the waſhing of the 
ſtone there will remain ſeveral ſhort pieces in the bottom of 
the water, of which paper may be made in the common me- 
thod. See PAPER. | 5 
He concludes with the beſt way of preſerving the cloth, or 
any thing made of the linen, which, by reaſon of its exceſ- 
ſive dryneſs, is very apt to break and twiſt; and it conſiſts 
in keeping it always well oiled, which is the only preſervative. 
When the cloth is put in the fire, the oil burns off, and 
the cloth comes out white and purißed. | 


more than two of them born in any coat of arms, and no 

__ ordinary between them. 2 
LIPOTHYMIA “*, or LrrorsvcHiA, in medicine, a ſud- 
den diminution, or failure of animal and vital actions; 
otherwiſe called a fturoning, or deliquium. See DELIQUIUM, 
S wood, SyncoPe, Ge. PI 
The word /ipothymia comes from the Greek a7, deficio, and 
dv , animus; and /ipopſychia from Ac, and qu, the ſou]. 
In the lipothymia the pulſe is very faint ; the ſenſes, both in- 
ternal and external, and the animal motions, both voluntary 
and natural, extremely weakened, and the reſpiration ſcarce 
- viſible. To” | : | = 
The ordinary - cauſes of the /ipothymia, are great loſſes of 


blood, exceflive evacuations, immoderate exerciſe, groſs hot | 


air, ſuch as that in the midſt of crowds of people, &. 
LIPPITUDO, is uſed by Celſus, for a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
__ otherwiſe called ophthalmia, See OPHTHALMIA.  _ * 
Lirrrrupo, is alſo uſed by modern writers, for a diſorder po- 
pularly called Blear-eyed; ariſing from a decay of the natural 
moiſture of the eyes, which then feel dry, and appear red and 
angry. See SCLEROPHTHALMIA. | | 
IPS, Labia, the edge, or exterior part of the mouth; or 
that muſculous extremity, which ſhuts and covers the mouth, 
both above and below. See Movra. 25 = 
The bps, beſides the common integuments, conſiſt of two 
parts, the exterior, hard, and muſculous ; the interior, ſoit, 
ſpungy, and glandulous, covered with a fine membrane, the 
fore and pro t parts of which are red, and called pro/a- 
Via. — Authors generally content themſelves, with calling the 
ſubſtance of this part, ſpungy ; but, in reality, it is glandu- 
lous, as appears by the-ſcrophulous, and cancerous humoars, 
to which it is ſubjet. — The muſcles, of which the outer 
parts of the lips conſiſt, are either common to them with other 
parts, or proper; the common are the third pair of the noſe, 
the ſubcutaneous, and the buccinator. | ö 
The ps have ſix pair of muſcles peculiarly belonging to them, 
and an odd one; of theſe, three are peculiar to the upper and 
under lip, the other three, and the ſingle one, are common to 
both lips: the peculiar are, the attollens labiorum ſuperius, de- 
primens labiorum inferius, attollens labiorum inferius ; the three 
common pair are, the zygomaticus, the deprefſor labiorum, the 
attollens labiorum'; the odd one, orbicularis ; which fee. - 
All theſe parts are ſerved with blood, by ſome branch#s/ of 
the carotids, which the veins carry back to the external ju- 
gulars.— Their nerves come from the fifth, ſixth, and eighth 
pair of the head, and ſome from the par acceſſorium. The 
- "bps have a great ſhare in the action of ſpeech, and are of good 
uſe in taking in the food, e. eee 
Lies, is alſo applied to the two extreme parts of the pudendum 
mulicbre ; between: which is the rima, or fiſſure of the part. 


. 


ſonants, oppoſed to mutes, See ConsonanT, and MUTE. 
L, m, n, and r, are liquids. See L, M, N, Ge. 


LIQUIDATE an action. See the article Ac low. 
LIQUIDATION, the act of reducing, and aſcertaining, 


either ſome dubious diſputable ſum, or the reſpective preten- 

ſions, which two perſons may have to the ſame ſum. 

1 See the article DRINK, FLurD, &c. | 
tygian L1QUORS, STYGIAN Liguors. 

Clearing o 38 See the article CLEARING. ; 

LIQUORICE, LiquoriTiA, called alfo ghorrhiza, and 
radix Uulcis, a ſweet taſted root, of conſiderable uſe in medi- 
cine, againſt coughs, and other diſorders of the breaſt and lungs. 
The ſhrub which bears it, is cultivated in divers parts of Eng- 
gland, particularly about Ponteftact in Yorkſhire; in ſome pro- 
vinces of France, Spain, Germany, and Muſcovy; and eſpecially 
in Perſia, where it thrives better than any where elſe; there 
being ſome on the banks of the Carafu, Kenki, and Kerniarpa, 
whoſe roots are thicker than the arm; and whoſe juice, in 
reſpeQ of ſtrength, virtue, c. are preferable to others. 
The root of the /iquorice plant runs, or ſpreads a great way in 
the ground, and emerging into air ftom place to place produces 
ſo many new ſtems, or plants, few of which riſe above hive feet 
high. Its leaves are thick, green, ſhining, half-round, and 
glutinous: its flowers red, like the hyacinth ; and its ſeed con- 
tained in roundiſh pods. | 2 
In the culture; care muſt be taken to have a warm, light, 
rich ſoil, or to amend it with manure: they plant it in Kescher 
three ſpits deep, in February, and March, uſually in rows, at 
a foot diſtance from each other. The parts choſe for this pur - 
poſe, are ſets from the top of the plant, or the very top of the 
root; or elſe the runners that ſpread from the maſter- root. 
In moiſt weather the branches may alſo be flipped and planted. 
They are taken about November, or December, after they 
have ſtood three ſummers in the ground; for then the us - 
rice weighs moſt, and will keep with leſs loſs: not but tha 
there is a continual diminution in this reſpect, from the firſt 
taking it. | | 
New, green liquorice ſhould be choſe ſmooth, and even, about 
the thickneſs of the middle finger, ruddy without, yellowiſh 

within, eaſy to cut, and of an agreeable ſmell. 

This root being boiled a long time in water, till the fluid has 
got a deep, yellow tincture; and the water, at length evapo- 
rated over a derate fire; there remains a black, ſolid ſedi- 
ment, which we alſo call /iguorice, of liguorice juice, ot ſome- 
times Spaniſb juice. | | 
Chuſe it black without fide, and of a ſhining black within; 
eaſy to break, and of an agreeable taſte, —The whitiſh, and 
yellowiſh &quorice juices are good for nought ; being uſually no 
other than compoſitions of ſugar, ſtarch, a little gum traga- 
canth, and /quorice powder. | ONES 
The native {quorice juice, is very ſweet upon the palate, even 
more than ſugar, or honey; and is yet accounted a great 
quencher of thirſt ; on which account Galen preſcribes it in 

dropſies. It is very balſamic, and detergent ; inſomuch that 
there is ſcarce any medicinal compoſition for diſeaſes of the 
breaſt, but it is an ingredient in. | TE 

LIST *, in the manufaQtures, denotes the border of a ſtuff, or 
that which bounds its width on each fide. See CLoTH, Cc. 
Du Cange derives the word from lic iæ, which, in the age of 

corrupt Latin, was uſed for the incloſures of fields, and cities, 

zs being antiently made with-cords interlaced; or from /ift<, 

quia campum claudebant inſtar liſtarum panniz as incloſing the 
ground after the manner that a /i/ does a piece of cloth. 

All cloths, and ſtuffs of filk, wool, or cotton, have s 

lifts contribute to the goodneſs of the ſtuff, and further ſerve 


| Theſe are more peculiarly called labia pudendi; being ſoft, 


to ſhew their quality; which has given occaſion to ſeveral” 
| regulation 


regulations relating to their matter, colour, work, &c. on 
DrixG. 520 

Lis is alſo uſed, to ſignify the incloſed field, or ground where- 
in the ancient knights held their juſts and combats. . 

It was ſo called, as being hemmed round with pales, barriers, 
or ſtakes, as with a liſt. 

Some of theſe were double, one for each cavalier; which kept 
them apart, ſo that they could not come nearer each other, than 
a ſpear's length. See JusT, TURNAMENT, DUEL, Cc. 

Lisr, LisTEL, or LISTELLo, in architecture, called alſo cin- 
Hure, - fillet, ſquare, and reglet; is a little ſquare moulding, 
ſerving to crown, or accompany larger mouldings; and, on 
occaſion, to ſeparate the flutings of columns. See FILLET, &c. 

LISTENING, according to Rohault, conſiſts in extending, 
or bracing the tympanum of the ear, and putting it into ſuch 
a condition, as that it ſhall be the more affected by any tre- 
mulous motion of the external air. See TYMPANUM, HEAR- 
ING, ATTENTION, c. 

LisTENING Trumpet. See the article TRUMPET. 

LITANY *, an old church term, applied to the proceſſions, 
prayers, and ſupplications uſed for appeaſing the wrath of 
God, averting his judgments, or procuring his mercies. 

* The word comes from the Greek a/]avs2, ſupplication ; of 
Atlavevw, I beſeech.---Pezron would go further, and derive 
the VM,“? or x οH,ujs, of the Greeks, from the Celtic /:t, 
feaſt, ſolemnity. 

Eccleſiaſtic authors, and the Roman order, by the word li- 
tany, uſually mean the people who compoſe the proceſſion, 
and aſſiſt at it; and Du Cange obſerves, that the word an- 
ciently ſignified proceſſion. See Pxockssiox. 

Simeon of Theſſalonica mentions, that in the ancient litanies, 
the people went out of the church, to denote the fall of A- 
dam; and returned into it again, to ſhew the return of a 
pious ſoul to God, by repentance. 

On occaſion of a plague that ravaged Rome, in the year 590, 
pope Gregory appointed a litany, or proceſſion, conſiſting of 
ſeven bands, or companies, who, marching from the ſeveral 
churches of the city, met at 8. Mary Major, The firſt com- 
pany conſiſted of the clergy ; the ſecond of abbots, with their 


monks ; the third of abbeſſes, with their nuns ; the fourth, 


of children; the fifth, of laymen ; the ſixth, of widows ; and 
the ſeventh, of married women, —And from this general pro- 
ceſſion, that of S. Mark, called the grand litam, is judged to 
have taken its riſe. 

LirAN x, in a modern ſenſe, denotes a form of prayer, ſung or 
ſaid in churches; conſiſting of ſeveral periods, or articles; at 
the end of each whereof, is an invocation in the ſame terms, 


LITERAL Agebra. . ALGEBRA. 
LITERAL . See the article CHARACTER. 


LITERALIS Calculus. See the article CaLcuLvus. 
LITERARY Criticiſm. See the article CRITICISM. 
LITERATI, Letrados, lettered, an eipthet given to ſuch per- 
ſons among the Chineſe, as are able to read, and write their 
language: See CHINESE. 
The literati alone, are capable of being made mandarins. See 
MANDARINS. 
LIT ERATI, is alſo the name of a particular ſect, either in re- 


ligion, philofophy, or politics; conſiſting principally of the| * 


learned men of that country; among whom it is called Ju- 
tiao, i. e. learned. | | 


It had its riſe in the year of Chriſt 1400; when the emperor, 


to awaken the native affection of the people for knowledge, 
which had been quite baniſhed by the preceding civil wars 
among them, and to ſtir up emulation among the manda- 
rins, choſe out forty two of the ableſt among their doctors, 


to whom he gave a commiſſion to compole a body of doctrine, 


agreeable to that of the ancients, which was then become the 
rule or ſtandard of the learned. The delegates applied them- 
ſelves to the buſineſs, with a world of attention ; but ſome 
fancy them rather to have wreſted the doctrine of the an- 


cients, to make it conſiſt with theirs, than to have built up 


theirs on the model of the ancients, 

They ſpeak of the Deity, as if. it were no more than mere 
nature, or the natural power or virtue that produces, difpo- 
ſes, and preſerves the ſeveral parts of the univerſe. It is, ſay 
they, a pure, perfect principle, without beginning or end ; 
it is the ſource of all things, the eſſence of every being ; and 


that which determines' is to be what it is. — They make God | 


the ſoul of the world; ſay, he is diffuſed throughout all mat- 
ter, and produces all the changes that happen there, In ſhort, 
it is not eaſy to determine, whether they reſolve. God into 

nature, or lift up nature into God; for they aſcribe to it ma- 
ny of thoſe things which we attribute to God. 


| | 
This doctrine, in lieu of the idolatry that prevailed before, 


introduced a refined kind of atheiſm.—The work being com- 
poſed by ſo many perſons of learning and parts, and approved 
by the emperor himſelf, was received with infinite applauſe 
by all the people. — Many were pleaſed with it, in regard, it 
ſeemed to ſubvert all religion : others approved it, becauſe 
the little religion that it left them, could not give them much 
trouble.—And thus was formed the ſect of the Literati; 


which conſiſts of the maintainers, and adherents to this do- 


ctrine. 


LIT. 


The court, the mandarins, and the perſons of fortune and 
quality, &c. are generally retainers to it; but a great part of 
the common people ſtill hold to their worſhip of idols. 
The Literati freely tolerate the Mahometans, becauſe they 
adore, with them, the King of heaven, and Author of na- 
ture; but they bear a perfect averſion to all ſects of idolaters 
among them ; and it was once reſolved to extirpate them. 
But the diſorder this would have occaſioned in the empire, 
p.cvented it : they now content themſelves with condemning 
them, in general, as hereſies; which they do ſolemnly every 
year at Pekin, | * n. 
LITHARGE *, a metalline ſubſtance, formed of the ſpume of 
ſilver, or other metals; uſed in the compoſition of plaiſters, 
to give them a due conſiſtence. 


The word is Greek, Aifapſug@, compoſed of aifO&-, and 
g ſoe &, filver. 


There are two kinds of litharge, the one natural, the other 
artificial. 

Natural LITHARGE, is a mineral, ſometimes found in lead 
mines, reddiſh, ſcaly, brittle, and ſomewhat reſembling white 
lead, —T his /tharge is fo exceeding rare, that the ſhops ſell 
none but the 

Artificial LiTHARGE ; which is of two kinds, wiz. that of gold, 
and that of iber; or rather it is the ſame, with this difference, 
that the one has undergone a greater degree of fire than the 
other. 

Indeed naturaliſts are not over-well agreed what the artificial 
litharge is: ſome conſider it as a metallic ſcum, raiſed on the 
ſurface of lead, when melted ; after having ſerved to purify 
gold, filver, or copper. 
Others conſider it as a metallic ſoot, or ſmoke, ariſing from 
thoſe metals mixed with the lead uſed in purifying them ; 
which ſticking to the top of the chimnies of furnaces, is there 
formed in a kind of ſcales. | 
Laſtly, others conſider it as the lead itſelf, uſed in refining of 
thoſe metals, and eſpecially copper ; which laſt opinion ap- 
pears the moſt credible ; and the rather, on account of the 
great quantities of theſe litharges brought from Poland, Swe- 
den, and Denmark ; where copper-mines are much more 
frequent, than thoſe of gold and ſilver.— The drofly or recre- 
mentitious parts, fixing to the ſides of the teſt, are the tharge 
and according to the degree of calcination, become of divers 
ſhades of a red colour. The deep is called ltharge of gold, 
and the paler, litharge of ſilver. 
Litharges are deſiccative, deterſive, and cooling; they make 
the conſiſtence of ſeveral plaiſters.—The potters uſe them to 
give a beautiful gloſs to their ware; and they are alſo uſed 
by painters, dyers, skinners, and glafiers; When mixed 
with wine, they give it a bright ſpritely colour, but render it 
extremely unwholeſome. 1 Fo! 

LITHIASIS, ASI, in phyſic, the diſeaſe of the ſtone, See 
STONE, and CALCULUS. I . 

LITHOCOLLA *, or LIT Hnocor lun, a cæment uſed, by 
the lapidaries, to faſten their precious ſtones, in order for cut- 

ting them. See CAMENT, | 


* Kor word comes from the Greek 10 O, fione, and *oRAx, 
ue. 3 


It is compoſed of reſin and brick- duſt. For diamonds, the 
uſe melted lead, putting them into it before it be quite cold. 
For other cæments they mix marble-duft. with ſtrong glue; 
and to faſten their ſparks, add the white of an egg, and 
pitch. | N 
LITHOMARGA. See the article MIN ERAL Ac ARC. 
LITHONTHRIPTICS *, medicines proper to diſſolve the 
ſtone in the bladder, and kidneys. See CAaLcuLvs, and 
STONE, | | 


* peu * 2 comes from the Greek g, ſtone, and Sguaſo, 
break. ht l 


LITHOTOMY, an operation in chirurgery, performed upon 
a human body, in order to extract the ſtone out of the blad 
der. See STONE, and CAl culuvus. Bs 
This is performed three ſeveral ways, viz. by the ſmall appa- 
ratus, the great apparatus, and the high apparatus. | 
The firſt, is by cutting through the perinzum near the ſu- 
ture, on the left fide, after the ſtone, by the fingers of the 
operator, has been brought to that part.— This is called cut- 
ting upon the gripe ; but is almoſt diſuſed, by reaſon it ſubjects 
the patient to great hazards and inconveniencies. 


ter the patient is conveniently placed and bound, the operator 
introduces a proper inſtrument, through the urinary paſſage 
into the bladder, in order to ſearch for the ſtone ; which be 
ing found, that inſtrument is withdrawn, and another grooved 
one introduced the ſame way ; which bulging in the peri- 
nzum, ſerves to direct the knife to the neck of the bladder. 
_ After the inciſion, a third inſtrument is thruſt into the aper- 
ture, till it join the former that was laſt introduced through 
the urinary paſlage, at which time that is withdrawn, whilſt 


bring away the ſtone. —This way is called cutting upon the 
aff. . e 6 e een eee MIN 
The third method, called alſo the high #peration,” firſt practiſed 


by Pet. Franco, has been ſince deſcribed; and ftrenuouſly 
1 * | pleaded 


In the great apparatus, which is that ordinarily practiſed, af- 


this remains to guide the forceps directly into the bladder, to 


— 


years, 25 recovered. —It is true, Mr, Cheſelden has ſince 
the French have begun to adopt the high operation ; and M. 


and afterwards draws out the ſtone. 


tation it loſt again at Paris; which, however, did not hinder 


LITTER *®, Le#ica, a kind of vehicle born upon ſhafts ; an- 


by eight, oZaphorum. 


LITTLE Bairam. * BAIRAM. 

LIrTIE Gapſtan. | See the article Win 

LIrTIE AA. . | | 
LITTORAL Shells, among writers of natural hiſtory, are ſuch 


LITURGY *, denotes all the ceremonies in general, belong- 


All who have written on lturgies agree, that, in the primi- 
tive days, divine ſervice was exceedingly ſimple, - only clog- | 
' ged with a very few ceremonies, and conſiſting of but a ſmall 
number of prayers ; but, hy degrees, they increaſed the num- |. 
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pleaded for by a chirurgical writer, Roſſet, but it foon fell in- 
to oblivion — which it was only recalled about the year 


inſtruments.— Aulus Gellius ſays, it was bigger in the place 
where it was crooked, than elſewhere. | 


1719, by Mr. Douglas, a Surgeon of London, who colle&- | LIVER *, a large glandulous viſcus, of a red ſanguine cdlour, 


ing what ſcattered hints he could find relating to it, and im- 
proving them with his own obſervations, paved the way for 
its being brought into regular uſe, which before it never had 
been. He was ſoon followed by Mr. Cheſelden, and ſome 
others, Of 31 patients cut by them in this manner, in a few 


quitted this method for the lateral operation. —Of late years, 


Morand, a Surgeon of Paris, has wrote a book on the ſub- 
je, chiefly taken from the Engliſh writers. See Hiſt. Acad. 
N. Scien. an. 1728. p. 36, ſeqq. 

The manner of proceeding herein, is this: After the bladder 
is injected with a ſufficient quantity of warm water, and the pa- 
tient conveniently placed, the operator ſlowly makes an in- 
ciſion above the os pubis, along the linea alba, till he gets 
ſight of the bladder, into which he directly plunges his knife, 


The advantages attending this method, are, That it is per- 
formed in a very ſhort time; that the wound eaſily heals; 
that the dilaceration of parts, frequent in the other ways, is 
prevented ; and that there is no danger of the incontinentia 
urinæ.— On the other hand, it is thought to be chiefly pra- 
cticable upon young perſons, and ſuch as are lean ; the wound 
in old and fat perſons being apt to mortify : moreover, if the 
operator be not very cautious, he may eaſily let out the inte- | 
ſtines. a 

To theſe may be added the lateral operation, invented by 
Frere Jacques, a religious of the third order of S. Francis, 
towards the cloſe of the laſt century, and practiſed by him 
with great reputation in the Franche Comte. But this repu- 


M. Rau, anatomy profeſſor at Leyden, from undertaking to re- 
Qify what was amiſs in it: in which he ſucceeded; inſomuch 
that the method is now known by his. name, which has 
taken place of that of the firſt inventor. See Hit. Acad. R. 
Scien. an. 1699, p. 34. item, an. 1728, p. 38. 


ciently eſteemed the moſt eaſy, and genteel way of carriage. 
Du Cange derives the word from the barbarous Latin lecteria, 
firaw or bedding for beaſts.— Others will rather have it come 
from lectus, bed, there being ordinariy a quilt and a pillow to 

a litter; in the ſame manner as to a bed. 
Pliny calls the litter the traveller's chamber: it was much in 
uſe among the Romans, among whom it was born by ſlaves, 
kept for that purpoſe ; as it ſtill continues to be in the Eaſt. 
The Roman /eica, made to be born by four men, was called 
tetraphorum ; that born by ſix, hexaphorum ; and that born 
he invention of litters, according to Cicero, was owing to 
the kings of Bithynia: in the time of Tiberius they were 
grown very frequent at Rome; as appears from Seneca; and 
even ſlaves themſelves were born in them, though never by 
more than two perſons, whereas men of quality had fix or eight. 


Mass. 


ſea-ſhells as are always found near the ſhores, and never far 


off in the deep. See SHELL. | 


Thoſe which are found in the bottom of the ſea, remote from 
the ſhore, are called pelagiz. See PELAOCIX. 


ing to divine ſervice. 
The word comes from the Greek Asu,, ſervice, public 
- miniſtry ; formed of a), public, and g, work. 


In a more reſtrained ſignification, Iiturgy is uſed among the | 


Romaniſts to ſignify the maſs; and among us the common- 
prayer. See Mass, &c. 


ber of external ceremonies, and added new prayers, to make 
the office look more awful and venerable to the people. At: 
length things were carried to ſuch a pitch, that a regulation 
became neceſſary ; and it was found proper to put the ſervice, 
and the manner of performing it, into writing; and this was 
what they called a {turgy. _ TU: MENT tack 
| Liturgies have been different at different times, and in diffe- 
of 8. Peter, of S. James, the liturgy of S. Baſil, the Arme- 
nian liturgy, the liturgy of the Maronites, of the Cophtz, the 


rent countries We have the liturgy of 8. N that 
3 


Ambrofian kturgy, the Spaniſh and African liturgies, &c. 


in form of a crozier. See AUGUR. 


Roman liturgy, the Gallican turgy, the Engliſh [turgy, the | 


 LITUS, in medicine, the fame as Eniment. - See LINIMEN T. 
LITUUS, among medaliſts, the ſtaff uſed by the augurs, made 


Vox. II. Ne, XCII. 
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We 1 ſee it on medals, along with other poutifical ö 


ſituated immediately under the diaphragm, in the right hy- 
pochondrium, which it almoſt fills; and thence ſtretching 
itſelf over the right ſide of the ſtomach, towards the left hy- 
pochondrium, reaches behind the cartilago enſiformis, grow- 
ing gradually thinner and narrower: It ſerves to purify the 
maſs of blood, by making a ſecretion of the bilious humour 
it contains. —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. a. b. fg. 3. 
lit. K. ( Angeiol.) fig. 4. litt. a « e, &c. fig. 5. See allo BIL E, 
and BLOOD. | 
Plato, and other of the ancients, fix the principle of love in the 
liver ; whence the Latin proverb, Cogit amare jecur : and in 
thns ſenſe Horace frequently ufes the word, as when he ſays, 
Si torrere jecur queris Idoncum.— The Greeks from its con- 
cave figure, called it n7ag, vaulted, ſuſpended; the Latins call 
it jecur, q. d. juxta cor, as being near the heart. The French 
call it foye, from foyer, focus, or fire- place; agreeable to the 
doctrine of the ancients, who believed the blood to be boiled 
and prepared in it. Eraſiſtratus, at firſt, called it parenchyma, 
. 1. e. effuſion, or maſs of blood : and Hippocrates, by way of 
eminence, frequently calls it the hypochondrium. 
The upper part of the ver is convex, and perfectly ſmooth ; 
the under concave, and ſomewhat more uneven, having four 
large fiſſures; one, through which the umbilical ligament 
paſſes; a ſecond on the left fide, receiving the pylorus, and 
the beginning of the duodenum ; a third on the right ſide, 
near the margin, in which the gall-bladder is lodged ; and the 
laſt in the upper part, affording a paſſage to the vena cava. 


Its figure is ſomewhat approaching to round, with thin edges, 


not altogether even, but notched in ſome places. Its magni- 
tude is various in different ſubjects, according to the propor- 
tion of the body; though in a fœtus, or very young animal, it 
is always larger, in proportion, than in adults.— In dogs and 
other animals of the quadruped kind, it is divided into ſeve- 
ral diſtin lobes, but in men it is generally continued; hav- 


ing one ſmall protuberance, which ſome account a little lobe. 


Alt is ſometimes, however, obſerved in men to have been 
divided into two or three lobes. See Lok E, &c. 

The liver is connected to ſeveral parts, but eſpecially to the 
diaphragm, to which it is faſtened by a broad, thin, but ſtrong 
ſemicircular ligament, called the /uſpen/ory ligament, derived 
from the common capſula of the porta, and gall ducts.— The 
continuity of this ligament being interrupted by the perfora- 
tion of the vena cava, has given occaſion to ſome anatomiſts 
to divide it into two.—lt is likewiſe, by another ſtrong li- 
gament, which has its origin from the external coat of the 


liver, or, which amounts to the ſame, from the peritoneum, 


tied to the cartilago xiphoides ; and by a third, which is 
formed out of the umbilical veſſels, which in adults dry up, 
and become a ligament, it is connected to the tendons of the 
abdominal muſcles in the linea alba at the navel.— Theſe 
ſeveral ligaments ſerve to keep it in its due fituation : be- 
ſides which, it has ſome other connections by the blood- 


_ veſſels. | 


The liver has a motion, though not proper to itſelf, but de- 
pending on that of the diaphragm; to which being very firm- 
ly connected, it muſt needs obey its motion; and in expira- 
tion be drawn up, and in inſpiration be let down again. It 
is covered with a thin ſmooth membrane, derived from the 
peritonzum, which may be ſeparated. from the ſubſtance of 
the liver, thbugh not without ſome danger of laceration. — 
The ſubſtance of the liver is vaſcular and glandulous ; which 
latter part is very ſoft and friable, and pretty eaſily ſcraped off 
from the veſſels, to which the glands every way adhere, as 
it were in bunches; which has made the anatomiſts call the 
conſiderable ones, the internal lobes of the liver. 
The glands adhering thus to the veſſels, and conſtituting thoſe 
lobes, are wrapped up together in proper membranes z whence 
this appearance of diſtin lobes. —Every one of theſe glands, 
according to Malpighi, is compoſed of ſix unequal ſides, or 
faces. They are all cloathed with their proper membranes, 
and have each an excretory duct; ſeveral of which joining 
together, form little trunks, which run all along with the 
branches of the porta; and theſe again uniting, form longer 


_ trunks, which are always found full of bile, and conſtitute 
the porus bilarius; which being diſtributed all over the ver, 


receives, in the foregoing manner, the bile ; which is ſepa- 
rated by theſe glands, and terminating in the meatus hepati- 
cus, and in the duCtus communis, at length diſcharges the 
bile into the duodenum. See BiLE. 
Beſides this diſcharge by the porus bilarius, which is ſuppoſed 
to be the great one, the ver alſo delivers part of its bile into 
the gall- Bader, by a duct, called the y- hepatic duct, firſt 
diſcovered by Dr. Gliſſon; by means whereof, there is an 
immediate communication between the porus bilarius and the 
gall-bladder ; a particular deſcription of which laſt part, ſee 
under the words GALL, CysT-HEraATiIC, SS. 
Beſides theſe gall-veſſels, which are peculiar to the liver, it 
abounds with blood - veſſels, eſpecially veins ;. whereof the por- 
ta and caya are diſſeminated rough the whole ſubſtance of 
wh 3 5 | e te 
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u. — And here it is particularly remarkable of the porta, that | | 


after the manner of arteries, it ſhoots itſelf from a trunk in- 
to branches; and being at laſt loſt in capillaries, delivers the 
blood into the cava, by which it is immediately reconveyed 
to the heart. | FT 
The porta is formed out of the concurrence of divers veins, 
which, meeting together, make one of the moſt conſiderable 
venous trunks of the body, as to its bulk; though contrary 
to the courſe of other veins, it runs not far in a trunk, but 
is ſoon diſtributed again by ramifications into the liver. See 
PoR TA. | 
The blood conveyed into the liver by the porta, after the 
manner of the arteries, is received again, after having been 
purged of its bile in the glands of the /ver, into innumerable 
veins, which empty themſelves into the cava, and are vulgarly, 
though improperly, called branches of the cava; but ought 
to be eſteemed the proper blood - veſſels of the liver; as the 
emulgents are of the kidneys ; and which, as all the reſt do, 
except the pulmonary vein, empty themſelves into the cava; 
the common channel by which the blood returns to the heart. 
See CAvA. 


| The arteries, which are called the hepatic, come from the right 


branch of the celiac. Dr. Gliſſon thinks the porta does fo | 


much the office of an artery, that no more arteries are neceſſary, 
than thoſe which furniſh nouriſhment to the membranes and 
capſula; but Dr. Drake judges, they ſerve for the nouriſhment 
of the whole part. Theſe arteries are much bigger in men, 
than in other animals. Mr. Cowper had feveral preparations, 
wherein the ſtem of each hepatic artery was as large as a 
gooſe-quill, and the branches in the ver, every where equal in 
magnitude to thoſe of the porus bilarius, which they accom- 
pany.,——Dr. Drake conjectures, that in this viſcus in a human 
body, a larger ſtream, and direQer impetus of arterious blood, 
is required to drive on the venous, becauſe of the erect 
ſture, than in animals of an horizontal poſition of body. For 
which reaſon horſes, &c. though of much larger ſize, and 
aving much bigger /vers, have theſe arteries much ſmaller 
than men; and not only ſo, but curled like the tendrils of a 
vine, to break the impetus, which, in that poſture, is not ſo 
neceſlary as in the ere, See BILE. ; 
The liver has its nerves from the hepatic plexus, formed on 
the right hypochondrium by the branches of the intercoſtal, 
which wrapping themſelves about the arteries, make a ſort of 
net-work ; and after ſpreading themſelves on the membrane 
and ſurface, diſappear.— The lymphæducts are numerous, 
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The uſual manner of livery of ſcifm is thus. —If it be m 
the open field where is no houſe nor building, and if the eſtate 
' paſs by deed, one openly reads it, or declares the effect of it; 


and after that is ſealed, the vender takes it in his hand, with 
a clod of earth, or a twig or bough, which he delivers to the 
vendee, in the name of poſſeſſion, or ſeiſin, according to 
the purport of the deed.—If there be a houſe or building on 
the land, the ceremony is to be done at the door of it, none 
being then left within; and the ring of the door is delivered to 
the vendee, who enters alone, ſhuts the door, and preſently 
opens it again.—If it be a houſe without land or ground, 
the livery is made, and poſſeſſion given, by delivery of the 
ring of the door and deed only; and where it is without 
deed, either of lands or tenements, there the party declares 
by word of mouth, before witneſſes, the eſtate he parts with, 
and then delivers ſeiſin, or poſſeſſion as aforeſaid : in which 


caſe the land paſſes as well as by deed, by virtue of the query 


7 
LIVES. See Ax Nur v, and Pol Icy of Inſurance. 
LIVRE “*, a French money of account, conſiſting of twenty 


ſols; each ſol containing twelve deniers. See Money, 
Sor, Cc. 


The origin of the word is fetched hence, that anciently the 
Roman Jibra, or pound, was the ftandard by which the 
French money was regulated ; twenty ſols being made equal 


to the /ibra.—By degrees the /ibra became a term of account, 


ſo that any coin juſt worth twenty ſols was a /ivre, or /ibra; 
and fince the time of Charlemagne, all contracts have been 

made on the foot of this imaginary coin ; though the ſols have 

frequently changed their weight and alloy. See Linna. 


The livre is of two kinds, Tournois, and Parifis. 


LivRE Tourneis, as above, contains twenty ſols Tournois, and 


each ſol twenty deniers Tournois. 


Livze Pariſis, is twenty ſols Pariſis, each fol Pariſis worth 


twelve deniers Pariſis, or fifteen deniers Tournois. So that 
a livre Pariſis, is equivalent to twenty five ſols Tournois: the 
word Pariſis being uſed in oppoſition to Tourneis, by reaſon of 


the rate of money, which was one fourth higher at Paris, 
than at Tours, 


One penny ſterling was equal to thirteen and a half deniers 


Tournois : ſo that the Engliſh pound fterling, was equal to 

thirteen livres, fix ſols, eight deniers of French money; while 

the exchange was on the foot of fifty four pence ſterling, to 

a French crown of ſixty ſols Tournois; which was the late 

— between England and France: — But at preſent, the 
r 


though not eaſily diſcernible in human ſubjects, for want of 
live diſſections; but in other animals that may be diſſected 
alive, become very conſpicuous, by applying a ligature to the 
porta and the bilary duct. Fer the * F the LIVER in the 
ſecretion of bile, ſee BILE. 
Liver of —— See the article ANTIMONY. | 
LIVERY, properly ſignifies a colour, to which a perſon has 
ſome particular fancy, and by which he chuſes to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf and retainers, from others. See CoLouR. 
Liveries are uſually taken from fancy, or continued in fami- 
lies by ſucceſſion.— The ancient cavaliers, at their turna- 
ments, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by wearing the liveries of their As, and PounD, 


miſtreſſes: Thus people of quality make their domeſtics wear | LIXIVIOUS, Lixtvium, or LIxIVIATE, 
their very. | 


Father Meneſtrier, in his treatiſe of Carrouſals, has given a 
very ample account of the mixtures of colours in veries. 
Dion tells us, that Oenomaus was the firſt who invented green | 
and blue colours for the troops which, in the circus, were to 
repreſent land and ſea-fights. See FacTion, | 
The Romiſh church has alſo her ſeveral colours and liveries; 
white, for confeſſors and virgins, and in times of rejoicing ; 
black, for the dead; red, for the apoſtles and martyrs ; blue 

or violet, for penitents; and green, in times of hope. 
Formerly great men gave liveries to ſeveral, who were not 

of their family or ſervants, to engage them in their quarrels 
for that year; but this was prohibited by the ſtatute x Hen, IV. 
and no man, of whatever condition, was allowed to give any 
livery, but to his domeſtic officers, and-council learned in | 
the law. | | | 

LiveRy, in law, alſo denotes the delivery of poſſeſſion, to thoſe | 50 
tenants which held of the king in capite, or by knights ſer- | Lixiviums are of notable uſe, not only in medicine, but alſo in 


vice. See PossESSION. | | bleaching, ſugar-works, c. See BLEACHING, . SUGAR, 
Livery is alſo uſed for the writ, which lies for an heir to ob-“ PoT-AsHEs, Cc. | | eee ER 506 


tain the poſſeſſion, or ſeiſin of his lands at the king's hands. | LOAD a Mortar. Sea: tha article + MorTar. | 
L1vERY of Sejſin, is a delivery of poſſeſſion of land or tenements, | Training a Loa p. 5 L Training, ,. 
or things corporeal, to him who hath right, or probability of | LOADSTONE. See Macvzr, and Dix ECTION. 
right to them. See SETSIIx. | ; | LOAM, or Lowe, the common ſuperficial earth; conſiſting 
Livery of Seiſin, is a ceremony uſed in the common law, in] of clay, with a ſmall admixture of ſand in it. See EarTH, 
conveyance of lands, tenements, Ec. where an eſtate in'fee- | and CLA. | | . 
imple, fee-tail, or other free-hold, ſhall paſs; and is à teſti- 
monial of the willing departing of him who makes the Ivery, 
from. the thing whereof /ivery is made, as well as of a willing 
acceptance by the other party, of all that whereof the firſt has |. 
diveſted himſelf ap 


Anciently, there were a pair of gloves, a ring, knife, ear of 


ing the /vre is but equivalent to 10d. + ſterling. | 
There have ſince been pieces of gold ſtruck, of twenty ſols 


value: Both the one and the other were called francs, and 
thus the imaginary coin became real. See FRANC. 


they called bra, or bella ; which was the tenth part of their 


firſt, weighed a kbra, or pound of copper.—Scaliger adds, 
that they uſed libra as a term of account, not as a coin: Li- 


in chymiſtry, is 
underſtood of ſalts ex tracted from burnt vegetables, by lotion. 
See SALT. | | 
Lixivious ſalts, are the fixed falts of plants, &c. extracted by 
calcining the plants, or reducing them to aſhes ; and after-- 
wards making a lixivium of thoſe aſhes with water. See 
LixIviIuM. + ED" | 24 
Mr. Boyle obſerves, that the difference between lixiviaus and 
urinous ſalts, conſiſts in this, that the ſormer change the diſ- 
ſolution of ſublimate jn common water, into a yellow colour, 
which the latter do not. See URINOVUs. | 1 
LIXIVIUM, He, a liquor made by the infuſion of wood- 
aſhes ; and which is more or lefs pungent and penetrating, as 
it is more or leſs impregnated with falts, and fiery particles 
abounding therein. See AsHes. | RE 
What is Fete after the evaporation of ſuch a liquor, is called a 
kixivious ſalt ; ſuch as all thoſe are, which are made by inci- 
neration, See L1xivious. . pn. | 


ty; by ſome authors, for the black mother earth, called 
mould ; by others, for a reddiſh earth uſed in building, Ac. 
See Soir, MovuLD, Sc, | 2 * 


* wes, a a tempering it with mud-water,. ſtraw, Fe. See Mop ro, 

wheat, Cc. delivered, in ſign of {very and ſeiſin. See In-| EAN, Sort, MorTaR, c. wh FR 42 I rags . 

wt tre N | -OBBY. Sce the article AxTICHAMBER, * 
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ench crown. is but equal to 27 d.; ſterling, on which foot- 


value, and under Henry III. in 1575, ſpecies of ſilver of like 


bra erat colleftio nummorum, non nummus. See DENARIVs, 


Loa is alfo uſed for a fort of moftar made of this laſt earth, 4 | 
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It appears that the Romans alſo had a kind of money which 


denarius ; ſo called, becauſe equivalent to an as; which, at 


The word, it muſt be obſerved, is uſed with great uncertain. - 


| Loc AL, or artificial Memory, See the article Memory. 


* 
LOBE, Asgee, amongft anatomiſta, is applied to each of the 
two parts whereof the lungs conſiſt. See LunGs. 
This ſeparation into bbes, is of uſe in dilating the lungs, by 
cauſing them to receive more air, and preventing their being 
too-much ſqueezed, when the back is bent. For this reaſon 
it is, that beaſts, which are always inclining towards the 
earth, have more lobes in their lungs than men: even their 
liver is divided into bes, whereas that of man is continued. 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 14. lit. dd, &c. ſee alſo Li- 
ER. wb 
Lond is alſo uſed for the tip of the ear; which is more fat and 
fleſhy than any other part thereof. See Ear. 
Du Laurent ſays, that the word lobe, in this laſt ſenſe, comes 
from the Greek cen, to ſhame, or be aſhamed : this part 
of the ear being ſaid. to bluſh, when the perſon is aſhamed. 
LoBE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of fruits and grains. ; 
Thus the bean conſiſts of two equal parts, called lobes, which 
compoſe the body thereof, and are encompaſſed with the outer 
skin,And all other grains, even the ſmalleſt, are divided, 
like the bean, into two bes, or equal parts; as Dr. Grew 
has ſhewn in his Anatomy of Plants. See FRuIT. 
LOBULE, LosBELLvus,. in anatomy, a little lobe, See 
E 
Each lobe of the lungs is divided into ſeveral leſſer lobes, or 
lobules, which are faſtened on each fide, to the largeſt branches 
of the trachea.—Each bbule conſiſts of a great number of lit- 
tle round veſicles, which have all a communication with one 
 another.—lt is into theſe veſicles that the air enters, by the 
trachea in inſpiration ; ſtill quitting them again in expiration. 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 14. bt. ff, &c. ſee alſo Luncs, 
AsPER A, Cc. | ; | 
LOCAL, ſomething ſuppoſed to be tied, or annexed to ſome 
particular place. See PLACE. 
Thus, in law, a thing is faid to be local, i. e. annexed, or 
fixed to the freehold.— An action of treſpaſs for battery, &c. 
is tranſitory, not bcal; that is, it is not neceſſary, that the 
place where battery was committed, ſhould be ſet down as 
material in the d tion ; or if it be ſet down, the defen- 
dant cannot traverſe it, by ſaying, he did not commit the bat- 
tery in the place mentioned in the declaration, and ſo avoid 
the action. See BATTERY, Tx 
Cheſe Loc ar. See the article Cnoss. : 
Local Cuffims, are thoſe peculiar to ſome lordſhip, or other 
diſtri, and not agreeable to the general cuſtoms of the coun- 
„See CusTomn. h 
Treſpaſs Local. See the article TresPAss, 
Loc AL Problem, in mathematics, is ſuch an one, as is capable 
of an infinite number of different ſolutions; by reaſon the 
point, that is to ſolve it, may be indifferently taken within a 
certain extent; e. gr. any where in ſuch a line, within ſuch a 
plane figure, &c. which is called a geometrical locus. | 
A lacal problem may be either imple, as when the point ſought 
is in a right line; plane, as when the point ſought is in the 
circumference of a circle ; /olid, as when the point required 
is in the circumference of a conic ſection; or, * as 
when the point is in the perimeter of a line of a higher kind, 
as the geometers call it, See Locus. | 


Local Colours, in painting, are ſuch as are natural and proper 
for each particular object in a picture. See CoLous, 
They are ſo called, to diſtinguiſh them from the clair obſcure, 
which conſiſts wholly of black and white. See CLAlx- 
OBSCURE. , "i 

Locar Motion. See the article MoTion. 


LOCATION, in the civil law, an act by which any thing is 


let out, on rent. See RenT, LREASE, &c. 


The ſecond title of the nineteenth- book of the Dl, is on 


the ſubject of heation and conduQtion,—Lzcation and con- 


duction are relative terms, and are uſed as well for the action 


of him that lets, as for that of him who takes on that let- 


Pry Pe EN is, when the perſon who takes, continues 
on the premiſes beyond the term of his leaſe; which, by the 
civil law he is allowed to do, at leaſt for the ſpace of a year; 
on the ſame terms. | N 


LOCH *®, or Lonock, in pharmacy, a compoſition of a mid- 


dle conſiſtence between a ſyrup and a ſoft electuary; chiefly | 


uſed for diſeaſes of the lung. 


The word is originally Arabic; but continues klin uſe wa 
the apothecaries. ” e ( nh 4 me ' 


| The Latinseallit nds, and the Greeks exilſue, by reaſon | 


He manner of taking it is by licking. See LyncTus, and 
 FexeGMa, a. be e ee 
LOCHIA, or Lochzs, Aux, the evacuations conſequent on 
e ee den mee e eee 
As ſoon. as the uterus. is eaſed of its load, its fibres, às alſo 


thoſe of the peritonæum, muſcles of the abdomen; Ac. | which | 


had been extremely diſtended during the laſt period of geſta- 


tion, begin to contract themſelves, and their veſſels; particu- | 


: 


larly the uterus, which by this means expels the blood amaſ- 


I O O 


ſparingly; at length it becomes viſcid, pale, &c— Theſe are 
called the loches. | FR E 
LOCIS Communibus. See the article Communinus, 
LOCK, a little inſtrument uſed for the ſhutting and faſten- 
ing of doors, cheſts, c. only to be opened by a key. See 
EY. a 
The beck is reckoned the maſter- piece in ſmithety ; a great 
deal of art and delicacy being required in contriving and vary- 
ing the wards, ſprings, bolts, &c. and adjuſting them to the 


places where they are to be uſed, and the various occaſions of 
uſing them. | | 


From the various ſtructure of hchs, accommodated to their dif- 
ferent intentions, they acquire various names. Thoſe 
on outer doors are called ffoct-hets; thoſe on chamber 


4 2 Jpring-locks ; thoſe on trunks, trunk-lecks, pad. lacie, 


Of theſe, the ſpring-loch is the moſt conſiderable, both for its 
frequency, and the curioſity of its ſtructure.— Its principal 
parts are, the main-plate, the cover-plate, and the pin-hole: 
to the main-plate belong the key-hole, top-hook, croſs-wards, 
bolt-toe or bolt-nab, — ſpring, tumbler, pin of the 
tumbler, and the ſtaples; to the cover- plate belong the pin, 
main-ward, croſs- ward, ſtep-ward, or dap- ward; to the pin- 
hole belong the hook- ward, main eroſs- ward, ſhank, the pot 
or bread, bow- ward, and bit. | 
LOCULAMENTUM, in botany, denotes a cell, or partition 
in a ſeed- pod, for the ſeed of a plant. See 8EED. 
In ſome plants, we only find one hoculamentum in a pod; in 
others two, three, or more. ; 
LOCUS, Place, in a general ſenſe, See the article PL Ack. 
Locus Geometricus, denotes a line, by which a local or inde- 
terminate problem is ſolved. See Loc Al Problem, and 
GEOMETRICAL. 
A locus isa line, any point of which may equally ſolve an in- 
determinate problem. ' 
This, if a right line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the equa- 
tion, is called locus ad rectam; if a circle, locus ad circulum 
if a parabola, locus ad parabolam; if an ellipſis, locus ad ellip- 
and fo of the reſt of the conic ſections. 
The loci of fuch equations as are right lines, or circles, the 
ancients called plain loci ; and of thoſe that are parabolas, hy- 
perbolas, &c. ſalid lici. — 
Wolfius, and other moderns, divide the hc: more commodi- 
ouſly into orders, according to the number of dimenſions to 
which the indeterminate quantities riſe.— Thus, it will be 
a locus of the firft order, if the equation x=ay:c. A licus 
of {he 4 or quadrate order, if *==a x, or f=a*—x*. 
c. A bus 1 third or cubic order, if „ x, or 
Ya x -, 
The better to continue the nature of the hcus, ſuppoſe two 
unknown and variable right lines AP, PM, (Tab. Analyſis, 
fig. 29, 30.) making any given angle APM with each other; 
the one whereof, as AP, we call x, having a fixed origin in 
| the point A, and extending itſelf indefinitely along a right 
line given in poſition ; the other PM, which we call y, con- 
tinually changing its poſition, but alſo parallel to itſelf, An 
equation only containing theſe two unknown quantities x and 
5, mixed with known ones, which expreſſes the relation of 
every variable quantity AP (x) to its correſpondent variable 
quantity PM ( the line paſſing through the extremities 
of all the values of y, i. e. through all the points M, is called 
a geometrical locus, in general, and the locus of that equation 
in particular. | 5 
All equations, whoſe loci are of the fir/t order, may be redu- 


9 


ced to ſome one of the four following formula's: | 
* bx by bx #2 x 12 bs_ 
T. 185 2. 728 2 ＋e. 3. . 4. n 


Where the unknown quantity y is ſuppoſed always to be freed 
from fractions, and the fraction that multiplies the other un- 


known qnantity x, to be reduced to this expreſſion 2 and 
all the known terms to this c. A 
The locus of the firſt formula being already determined: To 
bs | 
find that of the ſecond, = Tes in the line AP, (fp. 31.) 
take AB==a, and draw B E, A Dc, parallel to 
PM. On the fame fide AP, draw the line AE of an in- 
definite length towards E, and the indefinite ſtraight line DM 
parallel to AE, I-fay, the line D Mis the bcus of the 
2 N ume 3 for if the line MP be drawn 
from any point M thereof parallel to- AQ, the triapgles 
ABE, APF, will be ac nh and therefore AR (a): 
BE (8) q {AP (z): pre- and conſequently PM (3) 
rr 3 


thus; Aſſume AB=a, (fe. 32.) and draw the right lines 
BE, A ge, paralle to PM, the one on one ſide AP, 


— 


and the other on the other ſide; and through the points A, E, 


ſed in it. At firſt pure blood is evacuated, and in conſider- 


able quantities; afterwards it is diluted, and comes out more 


„ 


draw the right line A E of an indefinite length towards E, and 
through the point D, the line DM parallel to AE: Lay, 


— 


we indefinite right line G M ſhall be the locus ſought; for we | 
ſhall have always PM (Y EF (7 )—FMc: 
Laſtly, to find the bus of the fourth formula, y — ; 


bx 


in AP (fig. 33- 

1 BRL. the one on one ſide AP, and the other on 
the other ſide ; and through the points A, E, draw the line 
AE indefinitely towards E, and through the point D draw 
the line DM parallel to AE. I fay, DG ſhall be the locus 
ſought ; for if the line MP be drawn from any point M 
thereof, parallel to A Q then we ſhall have always PM (Y) 


| bx 
=FM()—PF{(= ), | 


Hence it appears, that all the lc; of the fir/? degree are ſtraight 
lines, which may be eaſily found, becauſe all their equations 
may be reduced to ſome one of the foregoing formula's. 
All hci of the ſecond degree are conic ſections, vix. either the 
parabola, the circle, ellipſis, or hyperbola ; if an equation be 
required to draw the conic ſection, which is the locus there- 
of; firſt draw a parabola, ellipſis,” and hyperbola; ſo, as that 
the equations expreſſing the natures thereof, may be as com- 
pound as poſſible: in order to get general equations, or for- 


mula's, by examining the peculiar properties whereof we 


may know which of theſe formula's the given equation ought 
to have regard to; that is, which of the conic ſections will 


be the locus of the propoſed equation.— This known, com- 


pare all the terms of the propoſed equation with the terms of 
the general formula of that conic ſection, which you have 
found will be the lus of the given equation; by which 
means you will find how to draw the ſection which is the 
locus of the equation given. 

For example; let AP (v), PM (y), be unknown, and va- 
riable ſtraight lines, (fig. 34.) and let n, u, p, r, 5, be given 
right lines: In the line AP take AB = n, and drawn BE 
Sn, AD r, parallel to PM; and through the point A 
draw AE=e, and through the point D, the indefinite right 
line DG parallel to AE. In DG take DC=s, and 


with CG, asa diameter, having its ordinates parallel to PM, 


and the line CH==p, as the parameter, deſcribe a parabola 
CM: then the portion thereof, included in the angle PAD, 
will be the bus of the following general formula. 


— nn 2nr 
L 3 bs x +rr=0. 
="; +ps. 
= 


For if from any point M of that portion there be drawn 
the right line MP, N. any angle APM with 
MP; the triangles ABE, APF, ſhall be ſimilar ; there- 


fore AB (m): AE (e) :: AP (x): AF or DG 
And AB (n): BE (i) :: AP (x) : P F . And con- 
ſequently G M or PMP — . 
and CG or DG-DC S ==. 


But from the na- 
— m 

ture of the parabola GM==CG x CH ; which equation will 
become that of the general formula, by putting the literal va- 
lues of thoſe lines. | | 

Again; if through the fixed point A you draw the indefinite 
right line AQ (Ig. 35.) parallel to PM, and you take AB 
m, and draw BED parallel to AP, and through the 
determinate points A, E, the line AE=e; and if in AP 
you take AD=r, and draw the indefinite ftraight line DG 


take AB = a, and draw B EH, AD c, 


Sions; and then will —= 9, becauſe the reQangle ,x y not 


ther of the unknown quantities x, y, we get rr 


LOG 
| 3 — 9 


terms of the equation, becauſe yy. in both is without fra- 


being in the propoſed equation, the ſaid rectangle may be e- 
ſteemed as multiplied by 03 whence n=0, and m=e; be- 
cauſe the line A E falling in AB, that is, in AP in the con- 
ſtruction of the formula, the points B, E, do coincide. There- 


fore, deſtroying all the terms adfeQed with f in the ſormula, 


and ſubſtituting m for e, we ſhall get yy—2ry—px+rr 


+ ps=s. Again, by comparing the correſpondent terms 
— 215, and —-24y, as allo—px, and —b x, we have 
ra, and p; and comparing the terms wherein are nei - 


+p5= 
will -— 
coman, . 8 . 

; which is a negative expreſſion when a is greater tan 
c, as is here ſuppoſed. There is no need of = wg Tax 
firſt terms yy and yy, becauſe they are the very ſame. Now 
the values of u, r, p, 5, being thus found, the fought locus 
_ conſtructed by means of the conſtruction of the for- 


cc, and ſubſtituting a and 5 for * and p, then 


mula, and after the following manner. | | 
Becauſe BE (n) = 0, (fig. 36.) the points B, E, do coincide, 
and the line 


E falls in AP; therefore through the fixed 
point A draw the line AD (r) a parallel to PM, and 


draw D G parallel to AP, in which take DC = 


— 5; then with DC, as a diameter, whoſe ordinates are 
right lines parallel to PM, and parameter the line CH (9) 
==, deſcribe a parabola: I fay, the two portions OM 
RMS, thereof, contained in the angle PAO, formed by 
the line AP, and the line AO drawn parallel to PM, will 
be the locus of the given equation, as is eaſily proved. If in a 
given equation, whoſe locus is a parabola, xx is without a 
fraction; then the term of the ſecond formula muſt be com- 
pared with thoſe of the given equation. 

Thus much for the method of conſtructing the lei of equa- 
tions which are conic ſections. If, now, an equation, whoſe 
locus is a conic ſection, be given; and the particular ſection 
whereof it is the locus, be required: 

All the terms of the given equation being brought over to one 
ſide, ſo that the other be equal to o, there will be two caſes. 
Caſe 1. When the rectangle xy is not in the given equation. 
15. If either yy or xx be in the fame equation, the leu will 
be a parabola. 25. If both xx and yy are in the equation, 
with the ſame ſigns, the locus will be an ellipſis, or a circle. 
39. If xx and yy have different ſigns, the hcus will be an hy- 
perbola, or the oppoſite ſections regarding their diameters. 
Caſe 2. When the rectangle xy is in the given equation. 12. 
If neither of the ſquares æ x or yy, or only one of them, be in 
the ſame, the locus of it will be an hyperbola between the a- 
ſymptotes. 29. If yy and xx be therein, having different ſigns, 
the {ocus will be an hyperbola, regarding its diameters. 30. 
If both the ſquares xx and yy are in the equation, having the 
ſame ſigns, you muſt free the ſquare yy from fractions; and 


then the {cus will be a hyperbola, when the ſquare of 3 the 


fraction multiplying xy, is equal to the fraction multiplying 
xx; an ellipſis, or circle, when the ſame is leſs; and an hyperbola, 
or the oppoſite ſections, regarding their diameters, when greater. 


LOCUSTZE, is uſed by botanifts for the tender extremities of 


parallel to AE, and take DC : this being done, if with 
the diameter CG, whoſe ordinates are parallel to AP, and 
parameter the line CH =p, you deſcribe a parabola CM; | 
the portion of this parabola contained in the angle BA ſhall' 


be the locus of this ſecond equation, or formula, 
> IE: - + 2nr 
gr — TAY —_ = += Sohn. 
lets i) 
71 5 ＋ . 


For if the line M Q be drawn from any 
parallel to AP; then will AB (n): AE :: AQ or 


e 


PM (5): AFor DG And AB(m) : BE(s) ::| 
n | Th | 
AQ (3): Q = 29 And therefore G M or QM—] 


2 


— — 


QF—FG=x*—Y —-; and CGor DG—DC 
2 . . f ; | 47 
9 —5 And fo by the common property of the para- 


bola, you will have the afor 
mula, 


So likewiſe may be found general equations, or formula's 
the other conic ſections. | 

Now if it be required to draw the parabola, which we find 
to be the locus of this propoſed equation y y — 2 @ 1J—bx+ 


egoing ſecond equation, or for- 


cc De, compare every teri. of the firſt formula with the 


* 


Loncukxr is more frequently uſed for a work caſt up by the 


point M, therein, ” 


to | 


the branches of trees; ſuch as, it is ſuppoſed, John the bap- 
tiſt fed on in the wilderneſs, See Ack Ipo HAI. | 

Some alſo uſe ht for beards, and pendulous ſeeds of oats, 
and of the gramina | rg to which the name is given 


on account of their figure, which ſomething reſembles that of 
a locuſt, | e 


LODESMAN, or Locwan, a pilot eſtabliſhed for conducting 


LOG, a ſea term, ſignifying a ſmall pi 


L 


way, in a breach, the bottom of 


veſſels in and out of harbou 


ts, or up and down navigable ri- 
vers. See Piror. T7: nd down navigable 


ODGMENT, in military affairs, ſometimes denotes an in- 


campment made by an 2 See Ca ur, and AR Mv. 


beſiegers, during their approaches, in ſome . Fer poſt, 


which they have gained, and where it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the enemies fire; as in a covert- 
a moat, or any other part 
gained from the beſiege. „ 7 
Lodgments are made by caſting up earth, or by gabions, or 
paliſades, wool-packs, faſcines, mantelets, or any thing ca- 
pable of covering ſoldiers in the place they have gained, and 
are determined to keep. 


ece of timber, of a tri- 
angular figure, on board a ſhip; into one end whereof, a con - 
venient quantity of lead is caſt, to make it ſwim upright in 
the water: the other end being faſtened to the) 

o- line, a little chord, or line faſtened to one end of the be, 


and wound round a reel, fixed for that purpoſe in the gallery 
of the ſhip. TO OS 1 e 1 


This line, from the diſtance of about ten fathom. off che hg, . 
has certain knots or diviſions, which ought to be at leaſt 50 
ſoot from each other: though it is the common practice at 


ſea, not to have them aboye 42 feet aſunder. See Kor. 
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To heave the Loo, as they call it, they throw it into the wa- 


Lod-Board, is a table divided into four or five columns, where- 
In the firſt column of the I board is entered the hour of the 


LOGAKITHMIC, or Logarithmical, relating to logarithms. 
Thus we fay; bgarithmic arithmetic, curve, line, ſcale, ſpi- 
ral See ARITHMETIC, &c, . . 

LOGARITHMS“*, the indices of the ratio's of numbers one 


LoGARITHMS have been uſually defined numerorum bropertio- 


from what follows: —A ſeries of quantities increaſing. or de- 


Hence, fince the factors of a ſquare are equal to each other, 
i. e. a ſquare is the factum or product of its root multiplied 
Ve RRP TT TYTTSTTTE | | 


LOG 


The uſe of the hg and'line; is to keep account, and make an | 


eſtimate of the ſhip's way, or diſtance run; which is done 
by obſerving the length of line unwound in half a minute's 
time, told by a half-minute glaſs; for fo many knots as run 
out in that time, ſo many miles the ſhip fails in an hour, 
Thus, if there be four knots veered out in half a minute, 
the ſhip is computed to run four miles an hour. 


ter, letting it run till it comes without the eddy of the ſhip's 
wake; then one holding a half-minute glaſs, turns it up juſt 
as the firſt knot turns off the reel (though ſome turn the glaſs 
as ſoon as the I touches the water.) As ſoon as the glaſs is 
out, the reel is ſtopped, and the knots run off are told, and 
their parts eſtimated, _ — 95 
The Ig ought to be heaved every hour, or every two 
hours, . KN ER eee 
The I is a very precarious way of computing, and muſt 
always be corrected by experience and good ſenſe, there be- 
ing a great deal of uncertainty, both in the heaving of it, in 
the courſe of the currents, and in the ſtrength of the wind, 
which ſeldom keeps the ſame tenor for two hours together; 


which is the interval, between the times of uſing the I, in| 


ſhort voyages, though in longer ones they heave it every hour. 
Yet is this a much more exact way of computing, than any 
other in uſe; much preferable certainly to that of the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe, who gueſs at the ſhip's way, by the 
running of the froth, or water by the ſhip's fide ; or to that 
of the Dutch, who uſe to heave a chip over-board, and to 
number the paces they walk on the deck, while the ſhip 
ſwims between any two marks, or bulk-heads on the fide. 


on are marked the reckoning of every day ; from whence 
they are entered into the I- boat, or traverſe-book, ruled and 
columned juſt as the - board is: whence it may be tran- 
ſcribed into the journals, and how much the ſhip gains in her 
courſe, be eſtimated daily. See JOURNAL, RECKONING, 
TRAVERSE, &c. © p | 

day, from 1 to : in the ſecond, the rhumb, or the di- 
rection of the veſſel, with regard to the points of the compaſs: 
in the third, the number of knots run off the reel each time 
of heaving the lg: in the fourth, the wind that blows: and 
in the fifth, obſervations. made of the weather, variation of 
the compaſs, &c.' | 1 We 


See LoGI1sTIC. 


to another; or, a ſeries of artificial numbers proceeding in 
arithmetical proportion, correſponding to as many others pro- 
cecding in geometrical proportion; contrived for the eaſing 


and expediting of calculation. See NUMBER, .INDEX, PRo-| 


PORTION, Sc. ſee alſo MESOLOGARITHM. 


z 


The word is formed from the Greek A, ratio, and ept9- | 


, number; g. d. ratio of numbers. 


nalium æguidiſferentes comites ; but this definition Dr. Halley 
and Stifelius think deficient, and more accurately define them, 
the indices or exponents FA the ratio s of numbers; ratio being con- 
ſidered as a quantity ſui generis, beginning from the ratig of 


equality, or 1 to I=0; and being affirmative when the ratio 


is increaſing, and negative when it is 1 Peers 
The nature and genius of IAMarithms will be eaſily conceived, 


creaſing according to the ſame ratio, is called a geometrical 
progreſſun ; 3 I. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. Sc. A ſeries of 


quantities inc 


a geometrical ratio, be added as many of thoſe proceeding in 


the arithmetical one; theſe laſt are called the Iarithms of 


the firſt. | | | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. two progreſſionn?2?e?ge;ũͥ u 
©» Geomet. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16, 32. 64. 128, b. M 
.  Arithmet, 0. 1. 2, 3, &. 5. 6, 7. . 
| DP arithms. 


* 


bth, 32; 7 the hgarithm of the 8th, 128, Cc. | 
The doctrine and uſe of lgarithms, may be conceived fro 
the following propoſitions. 3 


- 


19. If the logarithm of unity be ©, the logarithm of the faftum | 
r product will be equal to the ſum of the logarithms of the factors. 


For as unity is to one of the factors, ſo is the other factor 
to the product. So that the lgarithm of the product, is a 
fourth equidifferent term to the hgarithm of unity, and thoſe 


ctum, or product. g. e. 4. 


ing or decreaſing, according to the ſame dif- 
ference, is called an arithmetical pragreſſion; e. gr. 3. 6. 9. 12. 
15. 1824. Now, if underneath the numbers proceeding in | 


1 


LOG 


into itſelf; the bgarithm of the ſquare will be double the Ig. 
rithm of the root. 


n the ſame manner it appears, that the hgarithm of the cube 
is triple; of the biquadrate, quadruple ; of the fifth power, 
quintuple ; of the ſixth, ſextuple, c. of the lygarithm of the 
root. | | 4 
Unity, therefore, is to the exponent of the power, as the he- 
garithm of the root to the [ogarithm of the power. 

So that the logarithm of the power is had, if the hygarithm of 
the toot be multiplied by its exponent ; and the Igarithm of 
the root is had, if the Ain of the power be divided by 
its exponent, | | 


And hence we derive one of the great uſes of hgarithms, which 


is to expedite and facilitate the buſineſs of multiplication, and 


extraction of roots ; the former of which is here performed by 


mere addition, and the latter by multiplication.— Thus 3, the 
ſum of the hgarithms 1 and 2, is the hyarithm of 8, the 


product of 2 and 4.—In like manner 7, the ſum of the Iga- 
rithms 2 and 5, is the logarithm of 1 16, the product of 4 and 
32.— Again, 3, the Harithm of the ſquate root 8, is half the 
logarithm of 6, the ſquare root of 64; and 2, the Ka- 
rithm of the cube root 4, is ſubtriple the kgarithm 6 of the 


cube root 64. 


29. {f the logarithm of unity be o, the logarithm of the quo- 
tient will be equal to the difference of the logarithms of the divi- 


. for and dividend. —For as the diviſor is to the dividend, ſo is 


unity to the quotient ; therefore the /garithm of the quotient 
is a fourth equidifferent number to the Marithms of the divi- 
ſor, the dividend, and the Agarithm of unity. The hgarithm 
of unity, therefore, being o, the difference of the hoarithm 
of the diviſor, and that of the dividend, is the Agurithm of the 


quotient, g. e. d. 


Hence appears another great advantage of Igarithms, viz. 
their expediting the buſineſs of diviſion, and performing it by 
a bare ſubſtraction. E. gr. 2. the difference between 7 and 
57 is the hgarithm of the quotient 4, out of 128 by 32. In 

ike manner, 5, the difference between 8 and 3, is the Ha- 
rithm of the quotient 32, out of 256 by 8. | 
An example or two will render the uſe of logarithms in multi- 
plication, diviſion, . &c. obvious. 


Num. 


Multiply 68 1.83250 Divide 816 2.91168 9 
by 12 L10918 by 12 1.079018 9 
816 1. 7918 8 1. 8 3250 S. 81 

. 9 0.95424 

3 9 0.95424 

$4.8: 2)1.90848(0.95424./q. RK. 2 2.984144kqœ4ẽ4ů 
e Cube 729 3) 3.8627 00.9524 
* 2 * 


The properties of /ogarithms hitherto mentioned, and their 
various uſes, are taken notice of by Stifelius: but come all far 
ſhort of the uſe of logarithms in trigonometry, firſt diſcovered 
by the lord Napier. 
To find rhe logarithm of any number, and to conſtruct a ca- 
nom of logarithms for natural numbers.— 19. Becauſe 1. 10. 
100. 1000. 10000. Cc. conſtitute a geometrical progreſſion, 
their Marithms may be taken at pleaſure: to be able, then, 
to expreſs the Marithms of the intermediate numbers by de- 
cimal fractions, take 0.00000000, 1.00000000, 2.00000000, 
3.00000000, 4.00000000, &c.—2® It is manifeſt, that 
for thoſe numbers which are not contained in the ſcale of 
geometrical progreſſion, the juſt hgarithms cannot be had: 
yet may they be had fo near the truth, that, as to matters of 
uſe, they ſhall be altogether as good as if ſtrictly juſt. To 


make this appear, ſuppoſe the hgarithm of the number g 


were required: between 10000000 and 10.0000000, find a 


mean proportional, and between their hgarithms 0.00000000 


and 1.00000000 an equidifferent mean, which will be the 


 bogarithm thereof; that is, of a number exceeding three by 


12882222, and therefore far remote from nine. Between 
3 and 10, therefore find another mean proportional, which 


may come ſomewhat nearer q; and between the 10 and this 


o will be the Igarithm of the firſt term, viz. 1 k : 5, of the Þ 


mean another ſtill; and ſo on between the numbers next 
above and next underneath , till at laſt you arrive at 
9 22222227; which not being one millionth part from 9, 
its logarithm may, without any ſenſible error, be taken for 


that of 9 itſelf. Seeking then in each caſe for the - 


. rithms of the mean proportionals, you will at laſt have 


0.95425 1, which is exceedingly near the true hyarithm of 
9.—3⁷ If in like manner you find mean proportionals be- 


. . tween-I-0000000 and 3.1622777, and aſſign convenient h- 


garithms to each, you will at length have the bgarithm of 
of the factors: but the Marithm of unity being o, the ſum of | 


the {ogarithms of the factors muſt be the Maritbm of the fa-| however, be ſo much pains taken in inveſtigating the hga- 


the number 2, and ſo of the 'reſt,—-4%. There needs not 
rithms of all numbers; ſince thoſe that conſiſt of aliquot 


parts being divided, and others mutually multiplying each other, 
their Maritbms are eaſily found. — Thus if the Maritbhm 


— 


5 Coe | of 


LOG 


of the number 9 be biſſected, we ſhall have the hgarithm | 


0.47712125 of the number 3. | 

The indices, or characteriſtics of hygarithms, correſpond to 
the denominative part of the natural numbers, as the other 
member of the hgarithm does, to the denominative part of 
the number: i. e. the index ſhews the denomination, or 
place of the laſt (or left hand) figure of the number, and con- 
ſequently of all the reſt.— Thus o, affixed to a hgarithm, de- 
notes the laſt figure of the number to which the lgarithm an- 
fwers, to be nothing diſtant (i. e. is in) the place of units. 
The index 1 ſhews the laſt figure of its number to be diſtant 


1 place from the place of units, i. e. to be in the place of 


tens, and conſequently the number itſelf to be either 10, or 
ſome number between that and 100, and fo of the other in- 
dices. Hence all numbers, which have the ſame denomina- 
tive, but not the ſame numerative parts, asall numbers from 
I to 10, from 10 to 100, Cc. will have hygarithms, whoſe 
indices are the ſame, but the other members different. A- 
gain, all numbers which have the fame numerative, but not 
denominative part, will have different indices ; but the reſt 
of the logarithms the ſame.—If a number be purely decimal, 
to its hbgarithm is affixed a n 
ſtance of its firſt ſignificative e, from the place of units. 
— Thus the logarithm of the decimal, 256 is 1.40824, of the 
decimal ,0256 is 2.40824, c. 

The firſt canon of lgarithms for natural numbers, from 1 
to 20000, and from 90000 to 100000, was conſtructed by 
Hen. Briggs, with the approbation of the inventor, the lord 
Napier, and the manner of conſtructing them ſhewn.— The 
chaſm between 20000 and goooo, was filled up by Adrian 
Ulach. In the common tables we have only a canon from 
I to I0000,—There are various other methods of con- 


ſtructing lgarithms, by Dr. Halley, Mr. Cotes, Dr. Brook | 
Taylor, &c. which the reader may find in the Phils/ophical | 


Tranſactions. 


To find the logarithm for a number greater than any in the com- 


mon canon, but leſs than 10000000.—Cut off four figures on 
the left of the given number, and ſeek the hgarithm in the 
table ; add as many units to the index, as there are figures 
remaining on the right; ſubtra& the hgarithm found from 
that next following it, in the table : then, as the difference 
of numbers in the canon, is to the tabular diftance of the 


logarithms anſwering to them, ſo are the remaining figures of | 


the given number to the logarithmic difference; which, if 


it be added to the hgarithm before found, the ſum will be the | 


{:garithm required. Suppoſe, v. gr. the logarithm of the num- 
ber 92375 required. Cut off the four figures 9237, and to 


the characteriſtic of the logarithm corrreſponding to them, 
add an unit; then, | a 


From the Igarith. of the numb. 9238 = 3.96557 80 


Subſtract. Maritb. numb. 9237 3.965 5 309 
Remains tabular · difference 471 
10—471—5 . 
5) 2 —— I 
WO 3 | 

Now to the lgarithm- — 4 9655 309 
Add the difference found —235 
The ſum is the hgarithm required 4-9655544 


- To find the logarithm of à fraction. Subtract the logarithm | 


of the numerator, from that of the denominator, and to the 
remainder prefix the ſign 


required to find the logarithm of the fraction 3, 
| Logarithm of 70.8450980 
Logarithm of 3=0.4771213 


Logarithm of o. 36797 
The reaſon of the rule is, That a Laden being the quo- 
tient of the denominator divided by the numerator; its Ma- 
rithm muſt be the difference of the Marithms of thoſe two; 


ſo that the numerator being ſubſtracted from the denomina- | 


tor, the difference becomes negative.Stifelius obſerved, 
that the Igarithms of a proper fraction, muſt always be nega- 
tive, if that of unity be 0; which is evident, a fraction be- 
ing leſs than one. | 15 
For an improper fraction, v. gr. 2, its numerator bein 
greater than its denominator, its Hgarithm is had, by ſub- 
ſtracting the logarithm of the latter, from that of the former. 
The bgarithm of 9=0.95 42425 
Lrgarithm of 5=0.6989700 


|  Legarithn $==0.255 2725 
In the ſame manner may a Aarithm of à mixt number, as 
37 be found, it being firſt reduced into an improper fraction 


98 
| Te find the number correſponding to a logarithm greater than 


any in the table.—Firſt from the given lgarithm, ſubſtrat | 


the logarithm of To, or 100, or 1000, or 10000, till you 
| have a logarithm. that will come within the compaſs of the 
table; find the number correſponding to this, and multiply | 
it by 10, or ro, er 1000, or 10000, the product is the 
number required, | "Fa 

* 


tive index, ſhewing the di- | 


— 


of ſubſtraction.— Thus ſuppoſe it 


The remainder is 


Ciion is the quotient, ariſi 


Mok, ELOCUTION, &c, 


+ Logic having been extremely abuſed, is now in ſome diſrepute. 
The ſchools have fo dooped it with barbarous terms and 


But logic diſe 
duced into a clear and intelligible method, is. the art of con- 


the diſcovery of truth. 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, the number correſponding to the g- 
rithm 7. 7589982 be required; ſubſtract the logarithm of the 
number 10000, which is 4.0000000, from 7.589982; the 
remainder is 3-7 589982, the number correſponding to which 
is 57412, this multiplied by 10000, the product is 
57411100, the number required, 

o find the number correſponding to a negative 


Alo the given negative hgarithm, add the laſt logarithm of 


the table, or that of the number 10000; i. e. ſubſtract the 


firſt from the ſecond, and find the number correſponding to 
the remainder ; this will be the numerator of the fraction, 
whoſe denominator will be 10000 ; v. gr. ſuppoſe it be re- 
quired to find the fraction correſponding to the negative hga- 
rithm ———-0,,679767, ſubſtract this from 

| + 4-0000000 3 


: 
* 


—3. 6320233, the number cor- 
reſponding to which is 42857225, the fraction ſought there- 
fore js $42 *52,zThe reaſon of the rule is, that as a fra- 
on the diviſion of the numera- 
tor by the denominator, unity will be to the fraction, as the 
denominator to the numerator ; but as unity is to the fraction 
correſponding to the given negative /ogarithm, ſo is 10000 to 
the number correſponding to the remainder ; therefore if 
I0000 be taken for the denominator, the number will be the 
numerator of the fraction required. | 
To find a fourth proportional to three given numbers. Add the 
hgarithm of the ſecond to that of the third, and from the ſum 
ſubſtract the Marithm of the firſt ; the remainder is the /oga- 
rithm of the fourth required. E. gr. let the given numbers 
be 4.68. and 3. | | | | 

Logarithm 68=1.8325089 

Leogarithn 3==0.4771213 - 


- © Sum==2.3096302 
| Legarithm 4=0.6020600 _ 


Lagarithm required 1.707 5702 
The number in the tables correſponding to which is 51. 
This problem is of - the utmoſt uſe in trigonometry. See 
TRIANGLE, and TRIGONOMETRY. . | 


LOGIC, the art of thinking juſtly ;- or of making a right uſe 


of our rational faculties, in defining, dividing, and reaſoning. 
See THINKING, REASONING, Ec. 55 
The word is Greek, aoyixy, derived from xe, ſerno, 
diſcourſe; in regard, thinking is only an inward, mental diſ- 
courſe, wherein the mind converſes with itſelf, - 


Logic is alſo ſometimes called dialectica; and fometimes the 
- _ canonical art, as being a canon, or rule, for directing us in 


our reaſonings. See DIALECTICA. | | 
As, in order to think aright, it is neceſſary that we appre- 
hend, judge, diſcourſe, and diſpoſe or methodize rightly : 
hence apprehenſion, judgment, diſcourſe, and method, be- 
come the four fundamental articles of this art; and it is from 
our reflections on thoſe operations of the mind, that Ixic is, 


- 


_ -MENT, DISCOURSE, Cc. © Sera og 
Lord Bacon divides Mic into four branches, according to the 


. 


ends propoſed in each : for a man reaſons, either to find what 


he ſeeks, or to judge of what he finds, or to retain what he 


judges, or to teach what he retains ; whence ariſe ſo many 
arts of reaſoning, viz. the art of inguiſition, or invention; the 
art of examining, or judgment; the art of preſerving, or of 
memory; and the art of elacution, or delivering. See M- 


phraſes, and have run it out ſo much into dry, uſeleſs ſub- 


tilties, that it ſeems rather intended to exerciſe the mind in 
wrangling and diſputation, than to aſſiſt it in thinking juſtly. 


It is true, in its original, it was rather intended as the art of 


cavilling, than of reaſoning ; the Greeks, among whom it 
had its riſe, being a people who piqued themſelves mightily 


n their being able to talk ex tempore, and to argue, b 
— on either ſide the 1 their dglekbel, 
to be always furniſhed with arms for ſuch recounters, invent- 
ed a ſet of words and terms, rather than rules and reaſons, 
fitted for the uſes of contention and diſpute. See SorHIsr, 
D1sPUTATION, SYLLOGISM, Sc. | ' % 
Logic, then, was only an art of words, which frequently had 
no meaning, but ſerved well to hide ignorance, inftead of im- 


proving knowledge ; to baffle reaſon inſtead of affiſting it ; 


and to confound the truth, inſtead of clearing it. Much of 
that heap of words, and rules, which we have borrowed from 


the old Lic, is of little uſe in life; and is ſo far out of the 


common ufage,. that the mind does not attend to them with- 


logarithm. 


or ought to be wholly drawn. See PERRCEPTION, Jop 


out trouble; and finding nothing in them to reward itsatten- 


tion, ſoon diſcharges itſelf, and loſes all ideas it had conceived 


of them. 


| 3 | 
ged from the jargon of the ſchools, and re- 


ducting the —— the knowledge of things, and 
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L Part. 
LOGISTA, the title of an officer at Athens, whoſe buſineſs 


m, &c. form the lyiftic ſpiral. 


nachus, who wrote about ſexageſimal multiplication as! "1 
- curately, and entitled his book Aoſ;51xy. This author 


_ treatiſe of algebra. 


LOHOCH: Ses the article Locn: © 
LOINS, /ambi, in anatomy, that part of the 


rom its roper uſe we gain ſeveral very conſiderable advan- | 
2 19. The conſideration of rules, incites the mind 
to a cloſer attention and application in thinking; ſo that we 


hereby become aſſured that we make the beſt uſe of our facul- 
ties. 29. We hereby, more w—_ and accurately difcover, | 


and point out the errors and d in our reaſoning; for the 
common light of reaſon, unaſſiſted by lie, frequently obſerves 


an argumentation to be faulty, without being able to deter- | 


mine wherein the preciſe failure conſiſts. 430. By theſe re- 
gections on the order and manner of the operations of the 
mind, we are brought to a more juſt and complete know- 


ledge of the nature of our own underſtanding. See Sour, 


UNDERSTANDING, Oc. 


PARr. 


LOGICAL Concrete. 1 r a ConcRETE. 


was to receive, and paſs the accounts of magiſtrates, when 
came out of their office. : ; 

The hgifte were in number ten; they were elected by lot; 

and had ten euthyni, or auditors of accounts, under them. 


LOGISTIC, or Logarithmic line, a curve fo called, from its 


properties and uſes, in conſtructing and explaining the nature 


of logarithms. 


If the right line AX, (Tab. Analyfis, fig. 37.) be divided in- 
to any number of equal parts, and to the points of thoſe di- 
viſions A, P, p, &c. bedrawn lines continually proportional, 
the points N, M, m, &c. form the hyg:ftic, or bgarithmic line, 


Or curve. 


Here the abſciſſes AP, Ap, &c. are the logarithms of the ſe- | 
miordinates PM, pm, &c. 


4 


Hence if AP==x, Apr, PM=y, pm==z, and their lo- 
garithms y and z==ly and /z; x will be=1y, and v=1z, 
conſequently x : vy: lz, that is, the denominators of 
the ratio's AN: PM, and AN: pm, are to one another, 
as the abſciſſes AP and Ap. | | 

Hence it follows, that there may be infinite other hgi/tic lines 
invented, provided xm: vm: : ly: Ix, that any of the roots 


or powers, may be the logarithms of the ſemiordinates. 
The bgi/tic will never concur with the axis, except at an in- 


finite diſtance, ſo that AX is its aſymptote. 


Duadrature of the LoG1sTIC. See the article QUaDrRATURE. 
Locisric, or hyarithmic Spiral, a line whoſe conſtruction is as 
| follows Divide the quadrant of a circle into any number of 


parts, in the points, P, p, p, &c. (Tab. Anah/is, fig. 
22.) and from the radii CP, Cp, Cp, &c. cutting of CAT, 
Cm, &c. continually p q the points M, m, 


The arches therefore AP, Ap, & c: are the logarithms of the 
ordinates CM, Cm, &c. whence alſo it follows, that there 
may be infinite Miſtic ſpirals. | 


LOGISTICA, . or LocisTicar Arithmetic, a denomination 
ſometimes given to the arithmetic of ſexageſimal fractions, 
uſed by aſtronomers in their calculations. See SEXAOESI- 


MAL. | | 
It was ſo called from a Greek treatiſe of one Barlaamus Mo- 


of- 
ſius places about the year 1350, but miſtakes the work for a 
Shakerly, in his Tabulz Britamice, has a table of logarithms 
adapted to ſexageſimal fractions, which therefore he calls lo- 


giſtical ygarithms ; and the expeditious arithmetic of them, 
which is by this means obtained, and by which all the trouble | 


of multiplication and diviſion is faved, he calls hogi/tical arith- 
metic. See ARITHMETIC, | 


 LOGOGRIPHUS®, a kind of fymbol, or riddle, propoſed to 


ſtudents for their ſolution, in order to exerciſe and improve 
the mind. See ENIGMA. | . 
The word comes from the Greek 0e, diſcourſe, and f. 
e-, or , net. * WN 
The bgogriphus uſually conſiſts in ſome equivocal alluſion, 


or mutilation of words, which, literally taken, ſignify ſome- 
thing different from the thing intended by it; ſo that it is a | 
kind of medium, between a rebus, and proper enigma. See 


ReBvs, e. 11 
According to Kircher, lagogripht are a kind of canting arms: 
Thus a perſon called Leonard, who bore in his — a lion, 


kind of ænigmas is well known to Arabs, among whom 
are authors who treat expreſly of it. ene 


reins; properly the lower part of the ſpine of the | 
poſed of five vertebrz, larger than thoſe of the back, and 
ſerving them as a baſe ; having their articulations pretty looſe, 
that the motion of the hin may be more free. See Tab. 


Bragg) 


Anat. (Oſteal.) fig. 3. u. 14. . 7. n. 16. fie. 9. * g. 11. fee 
alſo SPINE, and VEKTBBRA. 8 * * dhe 


-— 


| equator, See EarTH, | 


LON 


LOLLARDS , a religious ſect which aroſe in Germany, 4- 


bout the beginning of the fourteenth century; fo called 

from its author Walter Lollard, who began to dogmatize in 
1315. GETS 7:3 

* The monk of Canterbury derives the origin of the word /ol- 

lard among us from /o/inm, a tare, as if the Lollardi were the 

tares ſown in Chriſt's vineyard —Abella ſays, that the word 

_ dollard ſignifies praifing God, from the German laben, to praiſe, 


and Herr, Lord; becauſe the Lo/lards 1 themſelves 


" travelling about from place to place, ſinging pſalms and 
. ymns. 

Lillard, and his followers, rejected the ſacrifice of the mak; 
extreme unction, and penances for fin ; arguing that Chriſt's 
ſufferings were ſufficient, He is likewiſe ſaid to have ſet a- 
ſide baptiſm, as a thing of no effect; and repentance, as not 


+ abſolutely neceſſary, Sc. —Lollard was burnt alive at Cologne, 


in 1322. 

In England the followers of Wickliff were called, by way of 
reproach, Lollardi, from ſome affinity there was between ſome 
of their tenets ; though others are of opinion, that the Engliſh 
Lillards came from Germany. See WickLIFFITE. 


They were ſolemnly condemned by the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the council of Oxford. 


LONG Accent, in grammar, &c, à mark which ſhews that the 


voice is to ſtay ſome time on the vowel which it is placed 
over. See ACCENT. 


Its figure is thus (-). 


- 


Lons Boat, is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt boat belonging to a 


ſhip, that can be hoifted a-board of her. See Boar. 


Its uſe is to bring any goods, proviſions, &c. to, or from 
the ſhip; or, on occaſion; to land men any where, and par- 
ticularly to weigh the anchor. 


Lox Hand. Long HAx n. 
Lono Meaſure. 

Long Muſcles, in anatomy, 
LONGAVITY, length of life. See Lies, and Act; 


See Wan 


Lonovs. 


From the different lngevities of men in the beginning of the 
world, after the flood, and in theſe ages, Mr. Derham 
22 a good argument, for the interpoſition of a divine * 
vidence. Pee 


Immediately after the creation; when the wotld was to be 


peopled by one man and woman, the ppt Bo was 900 


and upwards.--Immediately after the flood, when there were 
three perſons to ſtock the world, their age was cut ſhorter, 
and none of thoſe patriarchs, but Shem, arrived at o- In 


the ſecond century we find none that reached 240: in the 


third, none but Terah that came to 200 years: the world, 
at leaſt a part of it, by that time being ſo well peopled, that 
they had built cities, and were cantoned out into diſtant na- 


tions.—By degrees, as the number of people increaſed, their 


longevity dwindled ; till it came down at length to 70 or 80 
years: and there it ſtood, and has continued to ſtand ever 
ſince the time of Moſes.—This is found a good medium, and 
by means hereof the world is neither overſtocked, nor kept 
too thin; but life and death keep a pretty equal pace. See 
MorTALtTY, MARRIAOE, AnnvuiTY, &c, 

That the common duration of man's life has been the ſame 
in all ages ſince the world was peopled; is plain both from 
ſacred, and profane hiſtory. To paſs by others, Plato lived 
to 81, and was accounted an old man; and the inſtances of 
longevity produced by Pliny, L. 7. c. 48. as very extraordi- 
nary, may moſt of them be matched in modern hiſtories ; 
particularly in Dr. Plott's Nat. Hit. of Oxf. and Staff. 


Among others, he tells of twelve tenants to the ſame 


28 who made up 1000 years; to ſay nothing of old 
Parr, who lived 132 years, 9 months; or of H. Jenkins of 
Yorkſhire, who lived 169 years; or of the ceunteſs of Deſ- 


mond, or Mr. Eckleftone, both of Ireland, who each exceed- 
ed 140 years. - 


LONGIMETRY, the art of meaſuring lengths; both acceſ- 


ſible, as roads, c. and inacceſſible, as arms of the ſea, &c. 
See MeazvrING. _ a | —Y 
Longimetry is a part of trigonometry, and a deperidant on 
geometry, in the ſame manner as altimetry, planimetry, ſte- 
reometry, Oc. 15 1 

The art of lngimetry, ſee under the names of the inſttuments 
uſed in it, particularly THeoDoLITE, CHAIN, Sc. | 


: LONGISSIMUS Dorf, is a muſcle of the back, which, at its 
and nard, or ſpikenard; according to that father, made a | 

legegripbe. Oedip. Egypt. n 2 | 

In another place, the ſame author defines Igegriphus to be an 
Enigma, which, under one name or word, will bear various 
meanings, by adding or retrenching ſome part of it. —This | 


beginning, is not to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſacro-lumbaris; 
ariſing with it from the hinder part of the os ilium, and os 
ſacrum, and the firſt yertebra of the loins. ; 


It runs upwards along the whole tract of the back, and is 
—— 


by tendons to each tranſyerſe proceſs in its way, 


and ends ſometimes in the firſt vertebra of the back, and 


ſometimes in the firſt of the neck; and; as ſome authors ſay, 


reaches now and then to the proceſſus mammillaris of the os 


. ſum, ; y | 
In conjuntion with ſome others, this helps to keep the body 


Low6rs81mus Ocul. See OnL1Quus Superior. 
| LONGITUDE of the Earth, is ſometimes uſed to denote its 


extent from weſt to eaſt ; according to the direction of the 


By 


* 


4 _ 


' 


| 
x 
| 
| 


LON 


By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from latitude of the 
| etrth, which denotes its extent from one pole to the other. 
See LATITUDE. it 
LoxcirupE of @ Star, in aſtronomy, is an arch of the eclip- 
tic, counted from the beginning of Aries, to the place where 
a ſtar's circle of langitude cuts the ecliptic. | 

The lngitude of a ſtar, as &, (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 14. u. 2.) 1s 
an arch of theecliptic EL, comprehended between the begin- 
ning of Aries, and the circle of longitude I M, drawn through 
the centre of the ſtar S. wy ; 
Longitude ſtands in the ſame relation to the ecliptic, that right 
aſcenſion does to the equator, See ASCENSION, 
In which ſenſe, the longitude of a ſtar amounts to much the 
ſame as the ſtar's place in the ecliptic, reckoned from the be- 


geinning of Aries; which to find, ſee PLACE of the Sun, or Star. 


LoxG1TUDE of the Sun, or a Star, from the next equinoctial 
point, is the number of degrees and minutes they are from the 
beginning of Aries or Libra, either before or after them; 
which can never be more than an 180 degrees. 

LonG1TUDE of a place, in geography, is its diſtance from ſome 
firſt meridian : or an arch of the equator, intercepted be- 
tween the meridian of the place, and the firſt meridian, See 
MERIDIAN. TEL | 3 . 

LoxG1TUDE, in navigation, is the diftance of a ſhip or place, 
eaſt or weſt, from another, counted in degrees of the equator. 
If this diſtance be counted in leagues or miles, or in degrees 
of the meridian, and not in thoſe proper to the parallel of lati- 
tude, it is uſually called departure. See DEPARTURE. 

To diſcover an exact method of finding the {angitude at fea, 
is a problem that has extremely perplexed the mathematicians 
of theſe two laſt ages; and for the ſolution whereof, great 
rewards have been publickly offered by the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, and other nations: this being the only thing wanting 
to render navigation perfect. Various are the attempts that 
authors bave made for this purpoſe, and various the methods 
they have propoſed ; but ſtill without ſucceſs; all their ſchemes 
being found either falſe, precarious, impracticable, or in ſome 
way or other defective: ſo that the palm is till unaſcertain- 
ed. 7 | 

What moſt of them aim at, is a method of determining the 

difference of time between any two points on the earth: tor, 

every 15 degrees of the equator anſwering to an hour, . e. 

one degree to 4 minutes of time, and one minute of a degree 

to 15 ſeconds of time ; the difference of time being known, 
and turned into degrees, will give the longitude, and vice ver- 
fa, Se TIME. 


other automata ; but always in vain ; no time-keeper, except- 
ing a pendulum (which cannot be applied at ſea) being ſuffi- 
ciently ſure and exact for the purpoſe. See PENDULUM, 
Others, with more probability, and to better purpoſe, ſearch. 
for a means to find the longitude in the heavens: for, if the 
exact times of any celeſtial appearance be known for two 

- -. places, the difference of thoſe times gives that of the longitude 
bof thoſe places. —Now in the ephemerides, we have the mo- 
tions of the planets, and the times of all the celeſtial phæno- 
mena, as the beginning and ending of eclipſes, conjunctions 

of the moon with other planets, its entrance into the eclip- 

tic, &c, accurately calculated for ſome one place. There- 
fore if the hour and minute be known, wherein any of the 
ſame phænomena are obſerved in an unknown place, the dif- 
ference between the hour and minute, of that place, and that 
other to which the' tables are calculated, and conſequently the 


difference of their meridians, and their /ong:tude from each | 


other, are known allo. 


Now the difficulty, here, does not conſiſt in the exact finding | 


of the time, which is eaſily had from the ſun's altitude or azi- 
muth ; but the defect lies in the paucity of proper appearances, 
capable of being thus obſerved : for all flow motions (v. gr, 
that of Saturn) are at once excluded; as ſhewing but little 
difference in a conſiderable ſpace of time; and it being here 
required, that the phænomenon be ſenſibly varied in two 
minutes time, an error of two minutes in time producing ano- 
ther of thirty miles in the longitude. Now there are no phæ- 
nomena in the heavens that have theſe requiſites, excepting 
the ſeveral ſtages of an eclipſe of the moon; her longitude, 
or place in the zodiac; her diſtance from the fixed ſtars, or 
appulſe to them ; her ingreſs into the ecliptic, or the points of 
her orbit, where that cuts the ecliptic ; and the conjunction, 
diſtance, and eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites. Of each of which 
in their order. | | 
19, The method by the eclipſes of the moon, is very eaſy, 
and ſufficiently accurate, were there but eclipſes every night. 

AA At the moment wherein we ſee the beginning or middle of 
a lunar eclipſe by a teleſcope, we have nothing to do but take 
the altitude or azimuth of ſome fixed ſtar, from which the 
hour and minute are eaſily found ; or without the altitude, 
if the ſtar be in the meridian.—T his hour and minute, there 


fore, thus found, and compared with that expreſſed in the 


tables, gives the Hngitude. See ECLIPSE, 


| | | one of them with Jupiter, or any other the like appearance; 
This, ſome have pretended to effect by clocks, watches, and 


2. The moon's place in the zodiac, is a phænomenon more | 


frequent than that of her eclipſes; but then the obſervation 


thereof is difficult, the calculus intricate and perplexed, by 
reaſon of two parallaxes; ſo that it is ſcarce practicable to 
any tolerable degree of accuracy. — Indeed by waiting till 
the moon comes into the meridian of the place, and then 
taking the altitude of ſome remarkable ſtar, (the altitude be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be firſt known) from this altitude, and the 
latitude, we ſhall be able to find the time pretty accurately ; 
though it will be better to do it by ſome ſtar in the meridian. 
Nov, the time being found, it will be eaſy to find what 
point of the ecliptic is then in the meridian, or mid-heaven. 
Thus we ſhall have the moon's place in the zodiac, cor- 
reſponding to the time of our place.—Then, in the epheme- 
ris, we find what hour it is in the meridian of the epheme- 
ris, when the moon is in that part of the zodiac: thus we 
ſhall have the hour and minute of the two places for the ſame 
time; the difference of which, will give the difference of 
tude. | | 1 
pe In regard there are many times when the moon cannot 
be obſerved in the meridian, - there is therefore another {til} 
more frequent phznomenon, from which the longitude is 
ſought, viz. the moon's appulſe, and receſs from the fixed 
ſtars : for from thence the moon's true place may be inveſti- 
gated for the given time of obſervation. —But this method, b 
reaſon of the parallaxes, and the ſolution of oblique ſpherical 
triangles, and the various caſes, is ſo very difficult and per- 
plexed, that mariners will ſcarce be able to make uſe of it; 
nor does it ſeem neceſſary here to give the praxis thereof. 
Thoſe, however, who are diſpoſed to uſe it, will find very 
great help in it from a ſtarry zodiac, publiſhed under the di- 
rection of Dr. Halley, containing all the ſtars to which the 
moon's appulſe can be obſerved. -- . 
4. To find the longitude by the moon's ingreſs into the eclip- 
tic, obſerve the moment of that ingreſs :, then, in the ephe- 
meris, ſee what hour it is in the meridian: of the ephemeris, 
when that ingreſs happens.—The difference between theſe 
times, gives the difference of longitude. See Moon. 
59%. The phænomena of Jupiter's ſatellites are generally pre- 
ferred to thoſe of the moon, for finding the longitude ; by rea- 
ſon the former are leſs liable to parallaxes, and do, further, 
afford a very commodious obſervation, in every ſituation of 
that planet above the horizon. Their motion is very ſwift, 
and muſt be calculated for every hour; and for that. reaſon are 
not found in the common ephemerides, but are had elſewhere. 
Now, to find the longitude by means of theſe: ſatellites; with 
a good teleſcope, obſerve a conjunction of two of. them, or of 


and, at the ſame time, find the hour and minute from the 
meridian altitude of ſome ſtar ; then conſulting tables of the 
ſatellites, obſerve the hour and minute wherein ſuch appear- 
ance happens in the meridian of the place to which the tables 
are calculated. — The difference of time, as before, will give 

the longitude. See SATELLITES. HTS ene 
All methods which depend on the phænomena of the heavens _ 
having this one defect, that they cannot be obſerved at all 
times; and being, beſides,” difficult of application at ſea, by 
reaſon of the motion of the ſhip; there are ſome, who, leav- 
ing the moon, and the ſatellites, have recourſe to clocks, 
and other automata : which, could they be made perfectly 
Juſt and regular, ſo as to move with the ſun, without either 
gaining or loſing, and without being affected with the change 
of air, and of climates, the longitude would be had with all the 
eaſe and accuracy imaginable ; nothing more being required 
but to ſet the machine by the ſun at the time of departure 
and when the longitude of any place is deſired, to find the 
hour and minute from the heayens, (which-is done at night 
by the ſtars, and in the day by the ſun ;) for the difference 
between the time, thus obſerved, and that of the machine, 
gives the longitude.— But no ſuch machine has been yet diſ- 
covered: wherefore recourſe has been ſtill further had to 
other methods. 1 1 WA 
Mr: Whiſton and Mr. Ditton have propoſed a method of de- 
termining the longitude by the flaſh and report of great guns. 
—Sounds, it is known, move pretty equably in all their ſtages, 
whatever the ſonorous body be that occaſions them, or what- 
ever the medium that conveys them. If then a mortar or great 
gun be exploded at a place whoſe longitude is known, the dif- 
ference between the time wherein the flaſh (which moves, as 
it were, inſtantaneouſly) is ſeen, and the found, which moves 
at the rate of four ſeconds in a mile, is heard, will give the 
diſtance of thoſe'places from each other ; whence, if their la- 
titudes be known, the difference of /ong:itude will be likewiſe 
known. See SOUND, Ec. DE ELIE + 

Again, if the hour and minute of the exploſion be known, {for 

the place where it is made) by obſerving the hour and minute 
from the ſun or ſtars, at the place whole longitude is required; 
the difference between thoſe times, will give the difference of 
longitude. 5 75 8 | | 
Again, if the ſaid mortar be loaden with an iron ſhell. full 
of combuſtible matter, and poſited perpendicularly, it will 
carry the fame a mile high, which will be ſeen near a hun- 
dred miles; if therefore neither the ſound ſhould be heard, 
nor the flaſh ſeen; the diſtance of any remote place from 9 
OI 1 is 
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_ . origin in the lateral part of the body of the four upper ver- 
tebræ of the back; and is inſerted into the body of the four | 
vertebræ of the neck, and ſometimes into the occiput :- this, 


ON 
place of the mortar, 


diſtance and latitudes known, the lngitude is eaſily ſounßld. 
According to this ſcheme, it was propoſed to have ſuch mor- 
tars fixed at proper diſtances, and at known ftations, on all 
the frequented coaſts, iſlands, capes,” &c. and to be exploded 
at certain hours, for the obſervation of mariners. 
This method, though good in the theory, yet is-found uſe- 
| leſs in the practice; as being extremely troubleſome, and yet 
ecarious. — It ſuppoſes that ſounds may be heard forty, 
ſty, or ſixty miles; of which, it is true, we have inſtances, | 
bnt they are very rare; and, ordinarily, the report of a can- 
non is not heard above half ſo far; and ſometimes much leſs. 


— [It ſuppoſes, again, ſound to move always with equal velo- | Lo 
city; whereas, in fact, its velocity is increaſed or diminiſhed |Lo 


as it moves with or againſt the wind,—lt ſuppoſes, again, the 
ſtrength of powder uniform; and that the hs quantity car- 
ries the fame range; the contrary whereof is known to every 
gunner.— We ſay nothing of thick cloudy nights, when no 
lights can be ſeen ; nor of ſtormy nights, when no found can 

be heard; even at inconſiderable diſtances. I 
8-. We have another method of finding the longitude, propoſed 
by the ſame Mr. Whiſton, wiz. by the inclmatory, or dip- 
ping-needle: which ſee under the article DirrI do- Necale. 


Angle of LonGiTUDE. ANGLE. | 
Argument of LONG1TUDE. | _ ARGUMENT, _ | 
Circles of LONGITUDE. See CIRCLE. 
Degree of Loncritups. | { 1 Dron za. 

Parallax of LoxnG1TUDE. PARALLAX, ' 

Refratiion of LONGITUDE. REFRACTION. 


LoxGI1TUDE' of Motion, is uſed by Dr. Wallis for the mea- 
ſure of motion, eſtimated according to the line of direction; 
on which principle, lbngitude of motion is the ' diſtance, or 
length, which the centre of any moving body runs through, 

as it moves on in a right line. See MoTion. © 

The ſame author calls the meaſure of any motion, eſtimated 
according to the line of direction of the vis motrix, the alti- 
Zude of it. Y | | ne 
Bellini alſo uſes the terms lgitude, and altitude in the ſame 


By altitude alſo, in his nineteenth propoſition de ger Sap 


ls; 
or the greateſt length a viſcid particle is extended into, from 


| The lngitudinal fibres are tendinous and elaſtic ; the eircu- | || 


lar, muſculous and motrices, like ſphincters. See FIRE. 


LONGUS, Lon, an epithet given by anatomiſts to a great 


number of muſcles, hereby 
See BRE vISõ. e et ee 
The ſecond: extenſor of the carpus is called lg, in com- 
riſon of the third extenſor, which is called brevis, ſhort. 
The longus has its origin in the bottom of the humerus, and 
lving along the radius, paſſes underneath the ligamentum an- 
nulare, and is inſerted into the carpus. = e 


The ſecond of the flexors of the neck is 4405 called the 


. bogus, or lngus calli, and ſometimes rectus.—It has its 


in conjunction with the ſcalenum, bends the necic. 
The third of the ſix muſcles of the elbow, or arm, which is 
the firſt of its extenſors, is alſo called lngus, as being the 
longeſt of the extenſors.—lt has its origin on the upper ide 
of — omoplate, near the neck, and deſcending by the hind 
part of the arm, is inſerted into the olecranum by a ſtrong 
aponeuroſis, which is common to it and the ſecond and 
third extenſor of the arr gg. 
The ſecond muſcle of the thumb, which is the firſt of its 
extenſors, is alſo called lmgut, as being longer than another 
extenſor of the ſame thumb, called brevis. The longus 
proceeds from the upper and external of the bone of the 
elbow, and, riſing over the radius, is inſerted, by a forked 
tendon, into the ſecond bone of the thumb, which it ex- 
- tend | ie W 


One of the four muſcles 6f the radius is alſo called the 
bngus.—This- is the firſt of the two ſupinators, and has its 


origin three or four fingers breadtk above the outer -apophyſis | 


of the humerus, whence running along the radius, it is in- 
ſerted into the inner parts of its lower apophyſis.— It is called 
ungus with regard to the other ſupinator, which is called 
brevis. — Theſe two muſcles ſerve to turn the radius, ſo as 
the palm of the hand looks upwards; which makes che ſupi- 

nation. & KEI pot e eee 


The firſt of the abductors of the leg is alſo called-the longus, | 


may be determined from the altitude of | 
. the ſhell above the horizon of the place unknown: and the | 


OE | 
LOR 
the others, as being the muſcle in the whole body. 
It is alſo denominated faſciafs, on account of its bearing ſome 
reſemblance to à (faſcia) ſwathe ; and ſartorius, or taylor's 
muſcle, becauſe it ſerves to bend the legs inward, as the tay- 
lors uſe to have them when at work. Zee Tab. Anat. (Myol.). 
. 1. u. 40. fig. 2. u. 38. e 36 rats 
Lon GUs Cubiti, is a muſcle; which, with others, extends the 
cubitus.— It arifes from the inferior coſta of the ſcapula, nigh 
its neck, and paſſing betwixt the two round muſcles, deſcends 
on the back ſide of the humerus ; whete it joins with the bre- 
vis, and brachiæus externus. df 90S 
F, or, as it is uſually pronounced, Lux; a term uſed 
in conding of a ſhip. Thus, | 
OF ap, is to bid the ſteerſman keep nearer to the wind. 
or into an Harbour, is to fail into it cloſe by the wind. 
To ſpring the Loox, or Luff, is when a ſhip, that was going 
large before the wind, is brought cloſe by the wind. 
When a' ſhip fails on a wind, that is, on a quarter-wind, 
they ſay to the ſteerſman, eep your luff ! veer no more! 
* her to! touch the wind! have a care of the lee-latch ! 
All which words ugnify much the ſame thing, and bid the 
Meat check thr e ſhip near the wind. . . 
OOF of a ſhip, denotes that part of her aloft, which lies; 
before the cheſs- trees. x7 . a 4 
Hence the guns which lie here are called hof-pieces. 
LOOKING-Glafs, a plain glaſs ſpeculum, or mirror, which 
being impervious to the light, reflects its rays, and fo ex- 
hibits the images of objects placed before it. See GLass, 
SPECULUM, Rxrlreriow, S. : 
The theory of hoking-glaſſes and the laws whereby they 
give the appearances of bodies, ſee under MiRROUR. 
The manner , grinding and preparing Look iN G- glaſſes, is as 
follows; A plate of glaſs is fixed to a horizontal table, and 
to another leffer table is fixed another plate, over the hind 
part of which is added a box loaded with ſtones, and other 
weights.—Over the firſt plate is ſprinkled fine ſand and water, 
in a ſufficient quantity, for the grinding, and the ſecond or 
less plate is laid on it, and thus worked this and that way, till 
each has planed the vther's ſurface. As they begin to grow 
| ſmoother, finer fand is uſed, and at laſt powder of ſmalt.— 
Being thus fitted for poliſhing, a wooden parallelepiped, lined 
with tripoli garth, or hurnt tin, tempered with water, is laid 
on bt and worked to and again, till the glaſs bave got 
pech. er ar Bro ed ore 4 


It is found” extremely difficult to bring the glaſs to an exact 
plainneſs. Hevelius judges more art required. to bring glaſs 
to a perfect plane, than to a ſphere. For poliſhing large 
| == of glaſs, they have a machine for the purpoſe. 
ie plates ing ound, a thin blotting paper is ſpread on a 
table, and fprinkled with fine chalk ; and this done, over the 
paper is lald a thin lamina, or leaf of tin, on which is poured 
mercury, which is to be equally diſtributed over the leaf with 
. a haxe's foot, or cotton. Over the leaf is laid a clean paper, 
and over that the glaſs plate, With the left hand the glaſs- 
plate is preſſed down, and with the right the paper is gently 
' drawn out; which done, the plate is covered with a thicker 
paper, and loaden with a greater weight, that the ſuperfluous 
ny» 3 driven out, and the tin adhere more cloſely to 
the gla hen it is dried, the weight is removed, and the 
- boking-glaſs is complete e Th | 
Some add an ounce of mercury, to half an ounce of marca- 
ſite, melted by the fire; and leſt the mercury evaporate in 
' ſmoke, pour it into cold water; and when cold, ſqueeze it 
hrough a cloth or leather. Some alſo add a quarter of an 
| ounce of lead and tin to the marcaſite, that the glaſs may dry 
the ſooner, See FoLIATI o. 
LOOM; the weaver's frame; a machine whereby ſeveral di- 
ſtin& threads are wove into one piece. See WEAVINO, and 
ee NO RC EO ESES 
Lomi are of various ſtructures, accommodated to the various 
Einds of materials to be wove, and the various manner of weav- 
i 2 viz. for woollens, ſilks, linens, 5 12 of 
gold; and other works, as tapeſtry, ribbands, ſtocki c. 
f Giversof which will be Pad root their proper 7 oy | 
Heir-Loom, in law. See the article HEIR- Loom. 
LOOP-Hales, in the ſea language, are holes made in the coamings 
of the hatches of a ſhip; to ſire muskets through in a cloſe fight. 
. LOOSE Style.- Y the Ian 9 | 8 
72 1715 ENED. See the article Hoor-huſened. 5 
LORD, a title of honour attributed W who are noble, 
either by birth, or creatiqn; and veſted with the dignity of a 
baron. See NonriyTyY, and Baron, | | 
» The word is of Saxon origin, and primarily denotes a bread- 
8 1 to the hoſpitality od our ancient nobles: It is 


9 


_ ©" written JohepS3 a compound of hlap, bread, and pops, 
0 ſupply, afford. . 

In this ſenſe, brd amounts to the fame with peer of the 
realm, ed of parliament. Sec PEER, and PARLIAMENT. 
Lonp is alſo applied to thoſe ſo called by the courteſy of Eng- 

land; as, all ſons of a duke, or marquis; and the eldeſt fon 


or lngus. tibiæ, and bears this title more juſtly than any of 


N of an call. 
oa 5s Ddd Loans 


ing to Camden, from hlapond, afterwards | ; 


— 
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Lond is alſo an appellation given to divers perſons honourable 
by office; as ord chief juſtice, lord chancellor, lord of the 
treaſury, admiralty, &c. See JusTICE, CHANCELLOR, 
TREASURY, ADMIRAL, &c. 1 Munk 

Loup is alſo a title ſometimes given to an inferior perſon. who 

has a ſee, and conſequently the homage of tenants within his 
munor. See FER, and NOR. at and 
For by his tenants he is called rd, and in ſome places, for 
diſtinction ſake, land- lord. nen, 1 
It is in this laſt ſignification that the word brd is principally 
uſed in our law-books ; where it is divided into lord para- 
mount, and lord me 

Lord Ms, is he that is owner of a manor, and by virtue 
thereof, hath tenants Ro of him in fee, and by copy of 


court- roll; and yet holds himſelf of a ſuperior lord, called 


brd-paramount. PARAMOUNT. 
We alſo read of very lord, and very tenant. See VERY. 

Very LorRD, is he who is immediate lord to his tenant; and 
very tenant, he who holds immediately of that lord. 

So that where there is brd paramount, brd meſn, and te- 
nant ; the bord paramount is not very rd to the tenant. 
Lorp High-admiral of England, is one of the great. officers 
of the crown, whoſe truſt and honour is ſo great, that it has 
ſeldom been given, excepting to ſome of the king's younger 
ſons, or near kinſmen. See ADMIRAL. 15 
To him is, by the king, intruſted the management of all 
maritime affairs, as well in reſpect of juriſdiction, as pro- 
tection; with the government of the Britiſh navy; and a 
power to decide all controverſies, and cauſes maritime, as 
well civil as criminal; ſuch as happen either on our own 

coaſts, or beyond ſea, amongſt his majeſty's ſubjects, 
To him alſo belongs ſuch wrecks and prizes, as are called 
lagon, jetſon, and flotſon; that is, goods lying in the ſea 
floating, or caſt on ſhoar, excepting in ſuch royalties as are 
ranted to other lords of manors, c. with all great fiſhes, 
called royal fiſh, except whales and ſturgeon ; a ſhare of pri- 
zes in time of war, and the goods of pirates and felons con- 
demned. See FLoTson, Cc. 
The lord high admiral has under him many officers of high 
and low condition ; ſome at ſea, others at land ; ſome of a 
military, others of a civil capacity : ſome judicial, others mi- 
niſterial. _ | | 
In his court, called the court of admiralty, all proceſſes iſſue 
in his name, not the king's, as they do in all other courts ; 
ſo that the dominion and juriſdiction of the ſea, may juſtly 
be tiled another commonwealth, or kingdom apart, and the 
lord high admiral, viceroy of the maritime kingdom. 
He hath under him a lieutenant, who is judge of the admi- 


ralty, commonly a doQtor of the civil law ; the 12 | 


in this court, in all civil matters, being according to the 
civil law: but in criminal matters they proceed by a ſpecial 
commiſſion from the ſecretary, according to the laws, of 
England. See ADMIRALTY. : 


 Loxp Privy Seal, has his office by patent: before the thirticth | 


of Henry VIII. he was, generally, an eccleſiaſtic ; ſince 
which, the office has been uſually conferred. on, temporal 
peers, above the degree of barons. See PRIVY Seal. 

The brd privy-ſeal receiving a warrant from the ſignet office, 
iſſues the privy-ſeal, which is an authority to the lord chan- 
cellor to paſs the great ſeal, where the nature of the grant 


LOW 5 
with the names of deputy-lieutenants ; who are to be ſelectod 


of the lords. lientenamt s. | 
Subſervient to the lord5-lieutenants, and deputy-lieutenants, 
are the juſtices of peace; who, according to the order they 
receive from them, are to iſſue out warrants'to the high and 
ty-conſtables, &c, for-military ſervice, Sc. 
LOT, in a law ſenſe. See the article cor. 
LOTION, Lorio, popularly called waſhz' denotes a form 
of medicine made up of liquid matters, chiefly uſed for beau- 
tifying the skin, and cleanſing it from thoſe deformities which 


are zoned by a preternatural ſecretion. For, generally 
(peaking, thoſe diſtempers of the skin, which are accounted 
I 


by the cutaneous glands, which ought to be waſhed a- 
are uſually preſcribed on theſe occafions, Dr. Quincy thinks 
| reQified by proper tions, or ointments and frictions. 


fomentation and a bath. | | 
There are refreſhing and ſomniferous lotions for feveriſh per- 
ſons, made of leaves, flowers and roots boiled, wherewith 
the feet and hands of the patient afe waſhed ; and after waſh- 


Yo r | - 644 
| There are lotions alſo for the head and hair, made of the 
aſhes of vine-twi T0 SHETTY? ct "> 
Lorton of the Philephers, in b is à cohobation 
which nature makes of what is raiſed up, and afterwards 
falls back again to the bottom of the veſlel. 
Lor ron, in pharmacy, de notes a preparation of medicines, by 
waſhing them in ſome liquid, either made very light, fo as 


them, in order to clear them of ſome ſalt, or corroſive ſpirit, 
as is done to antimony, - precipitates, magiſteries, &c. or in- 
tended to take away ſome foulneſs, or other ill quality; or 
to communicate ſome good one. See ABLUTION. 
LOTTERY, a kind of at hazard, wherein ſeveral 
lots of merchandize, or ſums of money, are depoſited as pri- 
zes, for the benefit of the fortunate. 
The deſign of lotteries, and the manner of drawing ; them, 
are too well known among. us to need a deſcription: they 
are very frequent in England and Holland, where they can- 
not be ſet on foot without the permiſſion of the magiſtrate? 
An France too, there have been ſeveral lotteries in favour 
of their hoſpitals, $05 (899 Nen 
M. le Clerc has compoſed a treatiſe of lotteries, wherein is 
ſhewn, what is laudable, and what blameable in them.— 
Gregorio Leti has alſo a book on the ſubje& of Jatteries.— 


1700 where ho ſhews their origin, and uſe among the Ro- 
mans. He diſtinguiſhes ſeveral kind of btteries, and takes 
occaſion to ſpeak of chances, and reſolves ſeveral caſes of con- 
1 relating thereto. wy x 2 
„ £7 l 5 PLEASURE, PAIN. 
Platonic Pn, See the article 8 0 2165 
LOUIS, LEWIS, Lovis D'OR, or LEWIDöORR, 


requires the great ſeal. But privy-ſeals for money begin in the 


treaſury, from whence the firſt warrant iſſues, counterſigned 


by the lord treaſurer. —On the lord privy ſeal are attendant 
four clerks, who have two deputies to act for them. 


Lorp Steward of the King's Houſhold, is the principal officer | 


for the civil government of the king's ſervants below. ſtairs ; 
over the officers of which he has juriſdiction. See SrEW- 
ARD, and HovusHoLD. 8 | 1 
He is conſtituted by the delivery of the white ſtaff, which is 
eſteemed his commiſſion.— By virtue of his office, without 
any other commiſſion, he judges of all offences committed 
within the court, or the verge thereof, and gives judgment 
according to their ſeveral deſerts. | ee bit: 
At the death of the ſovereign, he breaks his ſtaff over the 
grave in which the royal corps is depoſited, and thereby diſ- 
5 * all the officers under his power. | W351 
ORD Advocate. | 5 Abvocar g. 
Lorp High Treaſurer. 8 Ses the article 9 Cl 
LoRD Chamberlain of the Houſhold. | 1 | 
LoRD Great Chamberlain Pola See CHAMBERLAIN, | 
Lorp High Chancellor of England. CHANCELLOR 
Loks of the Bed-chamber. erte. 
LoRkps of the Treaſury. - CTTReEASURY, . 
Lokns- Lieutenants of Counties, are officers of great diſtinction, 
appointed by the king for the managing the ſtanding militia of 


the county, and all military matters therein. See County, | 


They are generally of the principal nobility, and of the beſt 
intereſt of the county : they are to form the militia in caſe of 
a rebellion, &c. and march at the head of them, as the king 
ſhall direct. See MiLTTIA. | 5 


Ln XIII. and which has now a conſiderable currency. See 
CON Cn: 2584 3 
eleven, and at length at twelve and fourteen. In the latter 
end of the reign of Louis XIV. they were riſen to twenty, 
and in the beginning of that of Louis XV. to thirty and thir- 


ever, that in the laſt coinings the weight was augmented in 


was never regarded, . 
name; and on the other, a croſs compoſed of eight L's can- 
toned with crowns. The legend is, Chriſtus regnat, vincit, 
imperat.— The reverſe has been frequently changed; at pre- 
ſcepter. e 2 r be, 
There are alſo white Lou is's, or Louis & argent; ſome of 
120, others of ſixty ſols a piece, called ecus; and among 
us, French crowns, half crowns, | big avec 
On the one ſide whereof is the king's head, and on the other 
the French arms, with this legend, Sit nomen Domini bene- 
dictum. See Co.] wW w. | | 


by Louis XIV, in 1693. | | bf 
heir collar is of a flame colour, and paſſes from leſt to 
right, —The king is their grand maſter.— There are in it 


number of knights is not limited. At the time of their in- 


and knights. 


They have the power of commiſſioning colonels, majors, 
captains, and ſubaltern officers; alſo to preſent the Ling 


LOW Airs, in horſemanſhip, See the article Ans. 


from the beſt gentry in the county, and act in the abſence 


a 1 — blood ſometimes throws on it; or rather, 


ns of a foul blood, proceed from the natural falts thrown 
way through the kidneys; fo that inſtead of ſweetners, which 
the urinary diſcharge ſhould be promoted, or that of the skin 
LoT1on alſo denotes a remedy, holding a medium between a 


| ings wrapped up in linen ſteeped in the ſame decoction till 
r g | 


to take away only the dregs; or ſharp, ſo as to penetrate 


Father Meneſtrier has a treatiſe: on the ſame, publiſhed 'in _ 


a French coin, firſt truck in 1640, under the reign of 
Louis d ors, at firſt, were valued at ten livres, afterwards at 
ty fix, nay, forty and upwards; with this difference, how- 


ſome proportion to the price, which in the former reign, 2 
On one. ſide of the coin is the king's head ſeen, with his 


ſent, - it bears a, hand of juſtice croſſed in a ſaltier, with a 


Knights of S. Louis, is the name of a military order, inſtituted 


eight great croſſes, and twenty four commanders. — The 


ſtitution, the king charged his revenue with a fund of three 
hundred thouſand livres, ſor the penſions of the commanders 
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LOWEST Regn. | ReG10v. 


windows; placed ere, point-ways.—See Tab, Herald. fig. 69. 


| LUCARIA®, an antient feaſt celebrated by the Romans. 


| LUCIANISTS,: or Lucanisrs, a religious ect, fo called, 


LU 


Low Flank, in 7 — 


Low Mo. ) HEMISPHERE, 
Low Maſs. | | 
Low Style. | STYLE, 


Mass. 
Low-Bellers, in our ftatute-books, are perſons who go in the 
- night-time with a light and a beit; by the ſight and noiſe 
whereof, birds fitting on the ground become ſtupified, and fo 
are covered with a net and taken. 


LowER Exchequer. EXCHEQUER, 
LowER Ocean, - - NOcran. 
LowER polar Dial. See <D1ar. 


LOWERING the Nag.  FFrac. 
LOXODROMIC Table. See the articte TABLE. 


LOXODROMICS, the art or method of oblique fail- | 


ing, by the loxodromy, or rhumb. See SAiLinNG, and 
RHUMB. | oe == | 
LOXODROMY Y“, Loxopromia, the line which a ſhip 
deſcribes in failing on the ſame collateral rhumb. See 
RHUMB. | | . 
0 FO SOR is Greek, formed of AF, oblique, and Sy, 
courſe. | | 
The lxodromy,' called alſo the lxodromic line, cuts all the 
meridians in the ſame angle, called the loxodromic angle, See 
ANGLE. Ml: <3 / 
LOZENGE , or LozanGce, a kind of parallelogram, or 
quadrilateral figure, conſiſting of four equal and parallel lines, 
or ſides, whoſe angles are not right, but whereof two oppo- 
fite ones are acute, and the other two obtuſe ; the diſtance 
between the two obtuſe ones being always equal to the length 
of one ſide. See PARALLELOGRAM. 
Scaliger derives the word /ozenge from laurengia; this figure 
reſembling, in ſome reſpects, that of a laurel-leaf. - 4 
In geometry, it is ordinarily called rhombus; and when the 


» 


fides are unequal, rhomboides. See RHoMBUs, and RHom-| 


BOIDES, 


LozENGE, in heraldry, is a rhombus, or figure of equal ſides, 


but unequal angles: reſembling a quarry of glaſs in our old 


It is in this figure that all unmarried gentlewomen and wi- 
dows bear their coats of arms; becauſe, as ſome ſay, it was 
the figure of the Amazonian ſhield; or, as others, becauſe it 
is the antient figure of the ſpindle. '. _ | 
The lzenge differs from the fil, in that the latter is nar- 
| Tower in the middle, and not ſo ſharp at the ends. See Fus1L. 
LozENGE. is alſo a form of medicine, made into ſmall pieces, 
to be held or chewed in the mouth, till they are melted or 
waſted: the ſame with what are otherwiſe called trochiſci, 
troches. See 'TROCHE. Pe Rn) 


Sext. Pompeius obſerves, that the Lucaria were ſolemnized in 
the wood, where the Romans, defeated and purſued by the 
Gauls, retired and concealed themſelves. | 
® The word, according to Feſtus, ind Sext. Pompeius, comes 
from /ucus, a grove, or,wood.—Varro derives it from luce, the 
ablative of the word /ux, light, and liberty.—But the former 
. by etymology ſeems the more natural. "a 
It was held in the month of July, in memory of the aſylum 
they found in that wood, which was between the Tyber and 
the road called Via ſalaria. | 


from Lucianus, or Lucanus, a heretic of the ſecond age ; 
being a diſciple of Marcion, whoſe errors he followed ; add- 
ing ſome new ones to them. . reg 111 
Epiphanius ſays, he abandoned Marcion; teaching that peo- 
ple ought not to marry, ſor fear of enriching the Creator: 
and yet other authors mention, that he held this error. in 
common with Marcion, and other Gnoſtics.He denied 
the immortality of the ſoul; aſſerting it to be material. See 
MaRCIoNITES. | fv is. 9943. l £2.21 
There was another ſe& of Luciani/ts, who appeared ſome 
time after the Arians. They taught, that the Father had 
been a Father always, and that he had the name even before 
he begot the Son; as having in him the power, or faculty of 


generation: and in this manner they accounted for the eter- | 


nity of the Son. 5 


LUCID Intervals, the fits of lunatics, or maniacs, wherein | 
poſſeſſion 


the phrenzy leaves them in of their reaſon. See 
' MaDNtss, and PRRRNE T. ö F ew F bd If 

It is ſaid, lunatics are capable of making a will in their Acid 
intervall. See TESTAMENT. | 158 


LUCIDA Corone, a fixed ſtar, of the ſecond magnitude, in| 


the northern crown. See Corona Borealis. 


Lucipa re, a bright ftar, of the firſt magnitude, in the] 


conſtellation Lyra. See Lyra. Sari e, 
LUCIDUM See the article SEPTUM ne 
LUCIFERIANS, a religious ſect, who adhered to the ſchiſm 

of Lucifer biſnop of Cagliari, in the fourth century. 

8. Auguſtine ſeems to intimate, that they believed the ſoul 

tranſmitted to the children from their ſathers. Theodoret 

ſays, that Lucifer was the author of a new error. The 


The occaſion of the ſchiſm was, that Lucifer would not al- 
low any 205 he had done to be aboliſhed. There were but 
two Luciferian biſhops, but a great number of prieſts and 
5 * The Lacſferiant bore a peculiar averſion to the 

LU DI Circnſer 


14 CriRcENsEs. 
Luvp1 Fhrakes. $ See the article Saale 


LUDICROUS Games. See the article Games. 

LUES, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for a diſcaſe of any kind, 

k See Disk Ask. 

VES, in a more particular ſenſe, is reſtrained to contagiou 
and peſtilential diſeaſes, See PLacvue, Cc. 888 

Luzs, in the more common and modern uſe of the word, 
eſpecially when joined with gallica, or venerta, is reſtrained 
only to the French pox. See VENEREAL Diſeaſe. 

LUFF, a ſea term, the fame with lf. See Looe. 

LULLY's Art. See the article Ax. 

LUMBAGO, pains about the loins, and the ſmall of the 

back ; ſuch as precede ague-fits, and fevers. 
They ariſe commonly from fullneſs, and acrimony ; in com- 
mon with a diſpoſition to yawning, ſhuddering, and erratic 
— in other parts; and go off with evacuation, generally by 
weat, and other critical diſcharges of fevers. = 

LUMBAL . See GLAND. 

LuMBAL Nerves. the article — 

LUMBARIS, an epithet given to thoſe branches of the aor- 
ta, which carry the blood to the muſcles of the loins. See 
AORTA, and ARTERY. 

LuMBaARs, is alſo applied to certain veins, which bring back 

_ blood from the loins into the trunk of the vena cava. Sce 
EIN, | 3 5 

— is alſo a muſcle of the thigh which bears this name. 

| SOAS. 

LUMBRICAL *, Lumnricatis, an appellation given to 
four muſcles of the hand, and as many of the feet, which 
act as adducents of the fingers, and toes. 5 


The word is formed from Jumbricus, worm ; on account of 
their figure, and ſmallneſs, which gives them a reſemblance 
— worms. —On which account, they are alſo called vermi- 
culares. 8 


LUMBRICALEs Manus, are muſcles of the hands, com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be nothing but branches of the tendons 
of the perforans, which go to the inſide of the firſt bone on 
each finger, and are ſuppoſed to contribute to the variety of 
motions with the fingers, by giving a diverſion to the direct 
actions of the other muſcles; but ſimply, they only ſerve to 

- draw the fingers towards the thumb Though Mr. Cowper 
obſerves, . that ſome of them have diſtin& origins; and ſuſ- 
pects that the reſt may have fo too, and therefore makes 
% AAA 

LUMBRICALES Pedis, are muſcles of the foot, which ariſe, 
as in the hand, one from each tendon of the perforans, 
or profundus, and go to, the inſide of each of the leſſer 


22 See the article 8x M1 TA. 
JUS Column.) «  CoLumN. 
Luminous Fire, 7 See the article { IRE _ 
LUNA, in aſtronomy, the moon. See the article Moon, 
Luna, in the jargon of the chymiſts, . ſignifies flver ; ſo called 
from the ſuppoſed influence of the moon thereupon. 1 2 
The medicinal virtues of this metal, Dr. Quincy ſays, are 
* 2 SILVER, | 3 
| Cryſtals of Lux A. x: CRYSTAL: © 
Vitriol of Luna. 8 See the article } Vitk1or. | 
LUNALE Bezoardicum. See the article BEZZoAR DCU. 
LUNAR, ſomething belonging to the moon. See Moon. _ 
Lux AR periodical Manths, conſiſt of twenty ſeven days, ſeven 
hours, and a few minutes. 1 | 
Lunar fmodical Months, conſiſt of twenty nine days, twelve 
hours, and three quarters of an hour. See LUunaTion, . 
Lunar Years, conſiſt of three hundred and fifty four days, or 
twelve ſynodical months. See TEK | 
In the firſt ages, the year uſed in all nations was lunar; the 
variety of courſe being more frequent in this planet, and of 
conſequence more conſpicuous, arid better known to men, 


AR. 

The Jews too had their lanar months.—Some rabbins pre- 
tend, that the mar month did not commence till the mo- 
ment the moon to appear ; and that 'there was a law, 
which obliged the perſon who diſcovered her firſt, to go and 
inform the fanhedrin thereof. Upon which the prelident 

ſolemnly pronounced the month begun, and notice was given 
of it to the people by fires lighted on the tops of mountains. 


But this looks ſomewhat chimerical. 


* ” 


Lunar Dial... "2 Diab... 
Luxar Eclip/e. _ See wy ECLIPSE, © 
LunAR' Horoſcope. © the article er | 
e ee e 


Luciferians increaſed mightily in Gaul, Spain, Egypt, Sc. 


— 


* 


LUNAR RNainboto. | 
| 9 LUNATIC,*® 


— 1 


none at all, until it have undergone very elaborate prepaq- 


than thoſe of any others. — The Romans regulated their 
; yer, in part, by the moon, even till the time of Cæſar. See 
5 | > Wabern | n 
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LUNATIC, LuxaTrcus, a perſon affeQed, or 2 


15 NN by the changes of the moon. See EP1LEPSY. 


LUN 


by the moon, Hence, epileptics were antient] luna- 
tici, in regard the paroxyſms of that diſeaſe ſeem to be re- 


ad people are ſtill called lunatics, from an antient opinion, | 
that they are much influenced by that planet. —A much | 
ſounder philoſophy hath, taught us, that there is ſomething in 


it; but not in the manner the antients imagined ; nor other- | 


' wiſe than what the moon has in common with other heavenly | 
bodies, occaſioning various alterations in the gravity of our at- 


moſphere, and thereby affecting human bodies. See Cox, | 


PLANET, Cc. fee alſo T1DEs. 


moon, and another. See Moox. 


Lunation is alſo called fynodical month; * 29 days, 
n ONT H, Sc. 
At the end of 19 years the ſame lunatiens always return, on | 


12 hours, and three quarters of an hour. See 


the ſame day; but not at the ſame preciſe time of the day; 


there being a difference of one hour, 27 minutes, and 33 ſe- 
conds: wherein the antients were miſtaken, taking e uſe 0 
of the golden number to be more ſure and infallible than it is. 


See GoLDEN Number. . 
It has been found ſince, that in 312 years and an half, the 


Theſe cluſters of veſicles, or cells, are called the internal b- 
bules ; by which name they are diſtinguiſhed from the leſſer 
lobes ſpoken of. They are ſeparated from one another by 
interſtices, which receive the veſſels ; and are filled up with 
membranes propagated from the lobules, and lying ſome pa- 
rallel, ſome angular. Theſe lobules diſcover and diſplay 
themſelves very exactly, if the larger trunks of the bronchia 
be laid open, and the leſſer blown into; by which means 
every lobule belonging'to that branch will be inflated, and riſe 
very diſtinctly, and ſhew its extent, 

The whole ſubſtance of the. hg is covered with a common 
membrane, which is diviſihle into two coats; the outer thin, 


er, conſiſting moſtly of the extremities of veſſels and veſicles, 
through the impreflion of which it is pitted, and re 

in ſome meaſure, a honey-comb.—Some affirm, that in this 
coat are abundance of perforations or pores, fo diſpoſed, that 
they readily imbibe any humidity from the cavity of the tho- 
rax, but ſuffer nothing to eſcape into it: but this ſeems little 
more than fancy. | 8 

The veſlels of the lungs are the bronchia, the pulmonary 
and bronchial arteries and veins, nerves and lymphatics, —Of 


| LUNATION, the period or ſpace of time . a | ſmooth, and nervous; the inner ſomewhat thicker and rough- 


theſe veſſels fome are proper, and ſome cammon, in 5 
kmations gain a day on the beginning of the month; fo that | 


when they came to reform the calendar, the lunations happen- | 
ed in the heavens, four or five days ſooner than was ſhewn | 


of the ſervice they are of to the reſt of the body. The 
common are the bronchia, the pulmonary artery and vein, 
the nerves and lymphatics ; the proper are the bronchial ar- 


by the golden number. To remedy which, we now make tery and vein, See BRaNCHia, BRONCHIAL, PULMo- 


uſe of the perpetual cycle of epacts. 


We take 19 epacts, which anſwer to a cycle of 19 years; 
and when at the end of 300 years the moon has gained a day, 
we take 19 other epacts: which is alſo done, when, by the 


omiſſion of an intercalary day, which happens three times in 
400 years, the calendar is adjuſted to the ſun. 


Care is taken that the index of the epacts muſt never be | 


changed, excepting at the concluſion of a century, when 
there is occaſion for it, on account of the metemptoſis, or 
roemptoſis; that is, of the lunar or ſolar equation. — 
When the biſſextile or intercalary day is ſuppreſſed without 
a lunar equation, the next following, or lower index is taken, 
as was done in 1700. — When there is a lunar equation, 
without ſuppreſſing the biſſextile, the next preceeding, or 
higher index is taken; as will be done in 2400,-When 
there is both an equation, and a ſuppreſſion, as in 1800; or 
neither the one nor the other, as in 2000; the ſame index is 
retained. See EPACT. _, * 
LUNE, Lux VIA, in geometry, a plane in form of a creſ- 
ſent, or half- moon; terminated by the circumference of two 
circles, that interſect each other within. "> | 


Though the quadrature of the entire circle was never yet. ef- | 


fected, yet geometricians have found out the ſquares of many 


of its parts, —The firſt partial quadrature was that of the 


lunula, given by Hippocrates of Scio, who, of a ſhipwrecked 
merchant, ' commenced geometrician, See CIRCLE, and 
| pane puns * 4 1.) 6 A ; p 
Let AE ab. Geometry, fig. 8. 4 femicircle, an 
GC GB vo the radius BC deſcribe a quadrant AFB; 
then will AE BF A be Hippocrates's lune. 3 
And ſince BC =2 GB, the quadrant AGB C will be 
equal to the ſemicircle AEB; taking away therefore from 
. each the common ſegment A F BGA; AEB F Axgto the 
triangle Ar U... f | 
Lune, in fortification. See the article Dzmt-Zune, _- 
LUNETTE, in fortification, an enveloped counterguard, or 


elevation of earth, made in the middle of the fols, before the | 


curtin, about five fathom in breadth. | 
Lunettes are uſually made in ditches full of water, and ſerve 
to the ſame purpoſe as fauſſebrays, to diſpute the paſſage of 
the ditch. See FaussEBRAY. __. Ek 4/5 
The lunette conſiſts of two faces, which form a re-entering 
angle; and its terreplein being only twelve feet wide, is a 
little raiſed above the level of the water; having a parapet 
three fathom thick. dee bh 
LUNGS, a part of the human body, compoſed of veſſels, and 
membranous veſicles; ſerving for reſpiration,” See REesp1- 
RATION. 2 0s 
The lungs are connected, above, to the fauces, by means of 


- -- 


| 


| NARY, c. 8 ä 

Dr. Willis, contrary to the common opinion, aſcribes to the 
lungs a great number of nerves, which come from the trunk 
of the par vagum; and which, being diſtributed through the 
| ſubſtance of the lug, embrace the aerious and fanguiferous 
veſſels. He alſo aſſerts, that the veſiculæ have muſculous 
fibres, to enable them to exert a greater contractive force in 
expiration; Hough others deny any ſuch fibres. —Diemer- 
broeck obſerves, that the veſicles admit not bnly of air, but 
alſo of other groſſer matters; and inſtances two aſthmatic per- 
ſons which he opened; the one a ſtone- cutter, the veſiculæ 
of whoſe lmgs were fo ſtuffed with duſt, that, in cutting, 
bis knife went as if through a heap of ſand; and the other a 
feather-driver, in whom the veſicles were full of the fine 


_—_— —_—— —_—_— 


duſt, or down of feathers. See ASTHMA, -. 
| Polypus of the Lux os, See the article PoLypus, | 
 LUNISOLAR, - in aſtronomy and chronology, denotes ſome- 
| thing compoſed of the revolution of the ſun, and of that of 
bs the Mos, For 2 kung We, ; 
UNISOLAR, Tear, is a period of years made by multiplying the 
cycle of the moon, which 88 by that of the fun, 
which is twenty eight; the product of which is five hundred 
| thirty two; in which ſpace of time, thoſe two luminaries re- 
turn to the ſame points. See YEAR, 2 | 
 LUNULAR Angles., See the article Aux. 
LUPERCALIA *, feaſts inflituted in antient Rome, in ho- 
ncur of the god Pan. See Fauns. XK 
The word comes from Lupercal, the name of a place und 
the Palatine mountain, where the ſacrifices were — 2 
The lupercalia were celebrated on the fifteenth of the calends 
of March, that is, on the fiſteenth of February, or, as Ovid 
obſerves, on the third day aſter the ides. They are ſuppoſed 
to have been eſtabliſhed by Evanderr. 


| On the morning of this feaſt, the luperci, or prieſts of Pan, 


ran naked through the ſtreets of Rome, ftriking the married 
women they met on the hands and belly, with a thong, or 
ſtrap of goat's leather, which was held an omen promiſing 
them Mp and happy deliveries. See Lurzxci. 
The reaſon 
| _ took jr — riſe prog gens and Remus; for while 
were ing at this feaft,. a body of robbers; taki 
hold of the occaſion, — — — 
this the two brothers, and all the youth that were with them, 
throwing off their clothes, to be the more expedite, purſued 
the thieves, and recovered their prey. Fhis ſucceeded: ſo 
well, that thenceforward this ceremony became a part of the 


calia. . ene © 1 
Th foal was aboliſhed: in. the time of Auguſtus, but after- 


the trachea; and below, to the vertebrz of the thorax ; and 
to the ſternum and diaphragm, by means of the pleura. — 
They are divided into two great lobes, by the mediaſtinum, 


and thoſe again into others leſſer; the right ſometimes into 


three or four, by means of ſome fiſſures running from the 
fore to the back edge.— The great lobes, when inflated, - re- 
ſemble each of them a horſe's hoof in figure,” but together they 
are liker an ox's inverted.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch. ) fe. 12. 
itt. tt. fig. 14. ſee alſo Lope, and LonuLE. 
The ſubſtance of the Lungs is membranous, conſiſting chiefly 
of innumerable cells or veſicles ; which ſeem to be nothing but 
expanſions of the membranes of the bronchia, to which they 


hang like grapes in cluſters ; ſo that by blowing into one of | 


the branches of the bronchia, thoſe cells or,xeſicles belongin 
to it, are blown up; the reſt, which do 9 remaining i 
Kuccid and unaltered. See BRONCHIA, 1 


— — — — —— 


wards reſtored, and continued to the time of tlie emp 
7 erer . u e ſays, it was aboliſhed by the pope, in 
490. 1 to: en f TH; £17009 ' r Gta 
LUPERCI, a name given to the prieſts of the god Pan. See 
 Lues&caALIA. bo SHIRE <4: wind” NS 4.6 
The lperci were the moſt antient order of prieſts in Rome; 
they were divided into two colleges, or companies, the one 
called Fabii, and the other Quintili. To theſe Cæſar added 
a third, which he called uli. | 


perci, as a thing that rendered Czfar more ùdious than he 


Was; however, it appears from the fame paſſage of Suetu- 


nius, that this new company was not inſtituted by Cæſar, nor 
in honour of Pan, but by ſome friends of Cæſar, and in ho- 
nour of himſelf. 33 Fo; ee 
LUPI Crepitus. See the article CreprTus. 1 
Centaurus cum LUPO. See the article CEM TAUunus. 
| | | | LUS 


this indecent cuſtom, in celebrating the laper- 


Suetonius mentions the inſtitution of this new college of tu- 
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LUPUS, WF, in aftronomy, a ſouthern conſtellation, 


LURE®, in falconry, a piece of red leather cut in form of a 


CONRY.,. 


LUSTER, or Lus r Rx, gloſs, or brightneſs appeating on any 


LusrRE is alſo uſed for a certain compoſition, or manner of 


LUST RAL, an epithet applied by the ancients, to the water 
LusTRAL Day, Dies Lusr Ricus, that whereon the illuſtra- 
ceremony on the laſt day of that week wherein the child 


Child backwards and forwards, around a fire burning on 


LUSTRATION, Expiation; ſacrifices, or ceremonies, by 


their extravagance. And, as if fancy was not fertile enough 
in inventing modes of luftration, they even uſed enchant- 
ments to raiſe the dead, in order to get inſtructions what they | 


„ WOones 


conſiſting of nineteen ſtars. See STAR, and CONSTELLA- 
TION, 


bird, with two wings, ſtuck with feathers ; and ſometimes 
baited with a piece of fleſh : wherewith to reclaim, or call 
back a hawk. See RECLAIMINO, Hawk, and FAL- 


* The word comes from the French leurre, which fignikes 
the ſame; formed, according to Skinner, from the Anglo. 
Saxon, /#ura, traitor; according to Tripaud, from /cora, 
craftineſs. 5 


thing; particularly manufactures of ſilk, wool, or ſtuff. 


iving that gloſs, or brilliant. 

he luſtre of filks, in which their chief beauty conſiſts, is 
given them by wafhing in ſoap, then clear water, and dip- 
ping them in alum- water cold. See SILK. 
The luſtre of black taffaty is given by double-brewed beer, 
boiled with orange or lemon juice ; that of coloured taffatics 
with water of gourds, diſtilled in an alembic. 
Curriers give a luſtre, or gloſs to their leather, ſeveral ways, 
according to the colour to be illuſtrated. —For blacks, the 
firſt A/tre is with juice of barberries ; the ſecond with gum 
arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders glue boiled together : for 
coloured leathers, they uſe the white of an egg beaten in 
water: Morocco's have their Jure from juice of barberries, 
and lemon or orange. 
For hats, the luftre is frequently given with common water, 
ſometimes a little black dye is added, — The fame luſtre 
ſerves ſkinners, except that in white furs they never uſe any 
black dye. For very black furs, they ſometimes prepare a 
ty/tre of galls, copperas, Roman alum, ox's marrow, and 
other ingredients. ; | | 
The luftre is given to cloths and mohairs, by preſſing them 
under the calender. See CALENDER, and PRESSING. 


uſed in their ceremonies, to ſprinkle and purify the people. 


From them the Romaniſts have borrowed the holy water uſed | 


in their churches. See Holy WATER. 


tions were performed for a child, and its name given; which 
was uſually the ninth day from the birth of a boy, and the 
eighth from that of a girl. Though others performed the 


was born, and others on the fifth — from its birth. 
Over this feaſt-day the goddeſs Nundina was ſuppoſed to 
preſide, the midwives, nurſes, and domeſtics handed the 


the altars of the gods, after which they ſprinkled it with 
water. The old women mixed ſaliva and duſt with 
the water. The whole ended with a ſumptuous entertain- 
tainment. | 


which the Romans purified their cities, fields, armies, or 
people, defiled by any crime, or impurity. See LUSTRUM, 
ExXPIAT1ON, PURIFICATION, Cc. | 

Some of their lu/trations were public, others private. 

There were three ſpecies, or manners of performing laſtra- 
tion ; viz, by fire and ſulphur ; by water ; and by air; which 
laſt was done by fanning and agitating the air round the thing 
to be purified, See ABLUTION. 


There was alſo a peculiar kind of luſtration for young chil- 


dren, See LUsTRAL Day. 

Lomeir has a volume expreſs on the /u/trations of the ancients : 
Toh. Lomeieri Zutphanenſis Epimenides, five de veterum gen- 
tilium Luftrationibus ; firſt printed at Utrecht in 1681, and 
ſince, with additions, in 1702. 4*. 2 
All perſons, ſlaves only excepted, he ſhews, were miniſters 
of ſome ſort of luſtration.—When any one died, the houſe 
was to be ſwept after a particular manner, by way of puri- 
fication ; the prieſt threw water on new-married people, with 
the like intention.— To purify themſelves, people would 
even ſometimes run naked through the ftreets ; ſuch was 


muſt do to purge themſelves of -their fins. Add, that they 


frequently raiſed the opinion of the ſanctity of their expia- | 


tions by fititious miracles. 
The birds, ſay they, practiſe luſtration, both by waſhing 
themſelves, and throwing water on their neſt. The hen 
takes ſtraw, and uſes it to purify her chickens. —'There 
was ſcarce any action, at the beginning and end of which 
the Gentiles did not perform ſome ceremony to cleanſe them- 
ſelves, and appeaſe the gods. When they had no animals 
to ſacriſice, they made the figure of the beaſt they would 
offer in dough, metal, or other matter; and thus ſacrificed 
in effigy. [4-14 » | | 


Same expiations were performed in the water; for which rea- 
lon, certain fountains and rivers were in great reputation: 


Vol II. Ne, XCIII. 
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others were performed in the air. A certain Heathen cauſed 
himſelf to be ſeriouſly ſifted in a fieve, as we now {ift 
corn: another hung himſelf by a cord, and was toſſed back- 
wards and forwards : another ſhut his eyes, and ſet himſelf 
blindfold to find out a noſegay tied to-a cord : others played 
at ſee-ſaw, as a more efficacious way of appeaſing the gods. 
Fire was much uſed for expiation : Sometimes the penitents 
were caſt into the fire; at others, only brought to the flame, 
or ſmoke, 
It was common, on theſe occaſions, to ſhed human blood: 
The prieſts of Cybele, Bellona, and Baal, made cruel inci- 
ſions on themſelves. —Ere&theus, king of Attica, ſacrificed 
his daughter to Proſerpina. Several had their throats cut at 
Rome, to obtain the emperor's health from the gods. Thoſe 
who commanded armies, offered one of their ſoldiers to ap- 
peaſe the anger of the gods; that he alone mi ght ſuffer all the 
wrath the army deſerved, 
All forts of perfumes, and odoriferous herbs, had place in 
lyftration. —T he egg was much uſed among them, as being 
the ſymbol of the four elements ; its ſhell, they ſay, repre- 
ſents the earth; the yolk, a globe of fire ; the white, reſem- 
bles the water; and beſides, it has a ſpirit which repreſents 
the air. For this reaſon it is, that the Bonza's, or Indian 
prieſts, believe to this day that the world came out of an egg. 
— There is ſcarce any pot-herb, pulſe, tree, mineral, or 
metal, which they did not offer the gods by way of expia- 
tion: Nor did they forget milk, bread, wine, or honey: what 
is more, they made uſe of the very ſpittle, and urine. 
The poets had feigned that the gods purified themſelves, and 
they did not omit to purify their ſtatues, —They made a 
laſtration tor children, the eighth day after their birth, — 
hen a man, Who had been falſely reputed dead, returned 
home, he was not to enter his houſe by the door. —It was 
a ſettled cuſtom to offer no expiation for thoſe who were 
hanged by order of juſtice ; or that were killed by thunder. 
Neither did they ofter any for thoſe who were drowned in 
the ſea ; it being the common opinion, that their ſouls periſh- 
ed with their bodies. And hence it was, that perſons in dan- 
ger of {hipwreck ſometimes thruſt their ſwords through their 
bodies, that they might not die in the ſea; where they 
thought their ſoul, which they ſuppoſed to be a flame, would 
be totally extinguiſhed. 
The molt celebrated expiatory ſacrifice was the heeatomb, 
when they offered an hundred beafts ; though they commonly 
did not offer ſo many, but contented themſelves with killing 
twenty five ; but thoſe being quadrupeds, their feet came to 
an hundred. See HecaToms. | 
Luſtrations, and luſtratory ſacrifices were not only performed 
for men, but alſo for temples, altars, theatres, trees, foun- 
tains, rivers, ſheep, fields and villages. When the Arval bro- 
thers offered a victim for the fields, their ſacrifice was called 
ambarvalia. See AMBARVALIA. N 
Cities were all to be purified, from time to time: Some 
walked the victim round their walls, and then ſlew him. — 
The Athenians ſacrificed two men, one for the men of their 
city, and the other for the women. The Corinthians ſa- 
crificed the children of Medea fo ; though the poets ſay, Me- 
dea killed them herſelf. The Romans performed the cere- 
mony of purifying their city every fifth year ; whence the 
name of luſtrum, given to the ſpace of five years. See Lu- 
STRUM, 
Divers of the expiations were auſtere: ſome faſted ; others 
abſtained from all ſenſual pleaſures : ſome, as the prieſts of 
Cybele, caſtrated themſelves ; others, that they might live 
chaſte, eat rue, or lay under the branches of a ſhrub called 
agnus caſtus. See AGNus Caſtus, 
The poſtures of the penitents were different, according to the 
different ſactifices: They ſometimes joined prayers to the ſo- 
lemnity; at other times, a public confeſſion of ſins was 
made. The Indians, when they ſacrifice to Hercules, call 
him a thouſand reproachful names; and think they incur his 
anger, if any reſpectful term come out of their mouth, | 
The prieſts changed their habits, according to the ceremo- 
nies to be performed : white, purple, and black, were the 
moſt uſual colours. They had their heads always covered, 
and long hair, except in the ſacrifices of Saturn, Hercules, 
Honour, and a few others : only the prieſts of Iſis were ſha- 
ven, becauſe that goddeſs underwent the ſame operation, after 
the death of her huſband Ofiris.—In ſome ceremonies the 
prieſts were ſhod, in others barefoot : the poets expreſs the 
former by the word vincula. They had no girdles; nay, 
they durſt. not pronounce the word 17 becauſe ivy cleaves to 
every thing.—In the ſacrifices of Venus, and the Moon, 
every one took the habit of the 2 ſex, Every thing 
was to be done by odd numbers; becauſe they looked on an 


even number, which may be equally divided, as the ſymbol 
of mortality and deſtruction. The odd number was with 


them holy: hence Neptune's trident, Cerberus's three heads, 
and Jupiter's thunder - dart, with three points. | 
They caft into the river, or at leaſt out of the city, the ani- 


mals, or other things that had ſerved for a /uffration or ſa- 


crifice of atonement; and thought themſelves chreatened with 
| ; 5 Eee ſome 
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LUSTRUM®, a term uſed by the Romans, to ſignify a 


 LusTRUM was alſo a ceremony, or ſacrifice uſed by the Ro- 


LUTE, Lur uu, in 1 a compoſition of certain te- 
| t 


Lure *, a muſical inftrument of the ſtring-kind; which had 


four, five, or ſix more have been added. 


Temperament of the LUT#, denotes the alteration requiſite to be 


Part of theſe ceremonies were aboliſhed by the emperor Con- 


Archi-LuTE. See the article ARCILEUTO, 

Theorbo LUTE. See the article TWEORBO. 
LUTHERANISM, the ſentiments of Dr, Martin Luther, 
and his followers, with regard to religion. Anmeter, 


commiſſary had not imagined: from the preachers of indul- 


ſome great misfortune, when by chance they trod upon them. 

— At Marſeilles, they took care to feed a poor man for ſome 
time ; after which, they charged him with all the fins of the 
country, and drove him away : Thoſe of Leucade faſtened 

a number of birds to a man 3 with their ſins, and in 
that condition caſt him headlong from a high tower; and if 
the birds hindered his being killed, they drove him out of 
the country. 


ſtantine, and his ſucceſſors; the reſt ſubſiſted till the Gothic 
kings were maſters of Rome, under whom they expired; ex- 
cept that ſeveral of them were adopted by the popes, and brought 
into the church, where they make a figure to this day: wit- 
neſs the numerous conſecrations, benedictions, exorciſms, ab- 
lutions, ſprinklings, proceſſions, feaſts, &c. ſtill in uſe in the 
Romiſh church. See ConsECRATION, Oe. 


ſpace of five years. a | 

„Varro derives the word from lus, to pay; becauſe at the 
beginning of every fifth year, they paid the cenſus, or tri. 
bute impoſed by the cenſors ; whole authority, at their firſt 
inſtitution, was continued to them for five years; though after- 
wards it was abridged to one,—Others rather derive the 
word from //!rare, to make a review; becauſe once in five 
years, the cenſors reviewed the army. See Ctnsvus, and 
CENSOR. 


mans, after numbering their people once in five years. See 
LusTRATION. | 


nacious ſubſtances, wherewith to cloſe the apertures, and 
junctures of veſſels in diſtillation, c. : 
Under tute is comprehended any ſort of cement, or plaiſter, 
uſed either in the conſtruction of furnaces, or in fitting to 
them veſſels of glaſs, or earth, that are to reſiſt a very vio- 
lent fire. Lutes are made of flower and water; others, of 
quick-lime and whites of eggs; others, of iron filings, brick- 
duſt, and linſeed oil; others, of potter's earth, river ſand, 
horſes dung, powder of broken pots, caput mortuum of vi- 
triol, droſs of iron, beaten glaſs, flocks of wool mixed with 
falt water, or bullock's blood. | 
The lute uſed by Lemery, was only two parts of ſand, and 
one of clay, tempered together in water ; which docs very 
well for joining the noſes of retorts, and their receivers in 
diſtilling of volatile ſpirits, &c, : 
In diſtilling by the alembic, or veſica, or copper body, with 
its head or ſerpentine, a wet bladder ſerves very well to lute 
the junctures of the veſſels: but for the diſtillation of corro- 
ſive ſpirits, as alſo to ſtop the cracks of glaſſes, &c. the fol- 
lowing compoſition is recommended, viz. ſtarch boiled, or 
fiſh-glue diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, with flower of ſulphur, 
maſtic, and lime lacked in milk. 


anciently but five rows of ſtrings ; though in courſe of time 


* Some derive the word from the German laute, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame ; or from lauten fonare.—Scaliger and Bochart 
derive it from the Arabic, allaud. | 

The lute conſiſts of four principal parts: the table; the body 
or belly, which has nine or ten ſides ; the neck, which has 
nine or ten ſtops or diviſions marked with ſtrings 3 and the 
head or croſs, wherein are ſcrews, for raiſing or lowering the 


ſtrings to the proper tone.—In the middle of the table is a| 


roſe, or paſſage for the ſound. There is alſo a bridge that the 
ſtrings are faſtened to, and a piece of ivory between the head 
and the neck, to which the other extremity of the ſtrings are 
fitted. In playing, the ſtrings are ſtruck with the right hand, 
and with the left the ſtops are preſſed. 

The lutes of Bologna are eſteemed the beſt ; on account of 
the wood, which is ſaid to have an uncommon diſpoſition for 


producing a ſweet ſound. — The theorbo is an improvement 


on the lute. 


made in the intervals, both with regard to concords, and diſ- 
cords, in order to render them more juſt on that inſtrument, 


Lutheraniſm had its riſe in the 16th century : its author was 
born at Eiſleben in Thuringia, in 1483.—After his ſtudies, he 
entered himſelf among the Auguſtines; and in 1512, took the 
cap of a doctor in theology, in the univerſity of Wirtemberg. | 
In 1516, he attacked the ſchool-divinity in ſeveral theſes. — 
In 1517, Leo X. having ordered indulgences to be diſpenſed 
to thoſe who ſhould contribute towards the building of S. Pe- 
ter's church at Rome, 3 a commiſſion thereof to the 
Dominicans.— The Auguſtines thinking they had a title to 
it before any body elſe, John Staupitz, their commiſſary-ge- 
neral, appointed Lune to preach againſt thoſe diſpenſers of 
indulgences. See INDULGENCE, 41 | 
Luther acquitted himſelf, in a manner, that perhaps the 


* 


gences he proceeded to indulgences themſelves, and inveighs 
ed very warmly, both againſt the one and the other, 
At firſt he only advanced ambiguous propoſitions ; but being 
engaged in 1 about them, he maintained them openly, 
and without reſerve ; inſomuch, that in 1520 he was ſolemn- 
ly condemned, and excommunicated, by the pope. But 
neither the pope's thunder, nor the condemnation of ſeveral 
univerſities, could make any impreſſion of terror upon him; 
but he continued preaching, writing and diſputing, not a- 
gainſt indulgences only, but ſeveral other corruptions which 
then prevailed in the church. 99 12 
The character of the man, the ſtrength of his arguments, 
and the weakneſs of his adverſaries cauſe, ſoon procured him 
a number of followers.— And thus it was that Lutheraniſim 
was formed; the adherents whereto were called Lutherans, 
from Lutherus, a name which has a Greek turn, and which 
he aſſumed in lieu of his family name, Latter, or Lauther; 
it being the cuſtom of . thoſe days, for men of learning to 
give themſelves Greek names: witneſs Eraſmus, Melanch. 
thon, Bucer, c. See Name. X 
In 1523, Luther quitted the habit of a religious, and in 
1524, married ; after having been a happy inſtrument of re- 
forming a xg part of Germany, under the protection of 
George duke of Saxony.—He died at his native place, in 
1546, See REFORMATI10N. 
The firſt who received Lutheraniſm, were the people of 
Mansfeld, and the Saxons : it was preached at Kreichſaw, in 
1521.— It was received at Goſlar, Roſtock, Riga in Livo- 
nia, Rentling, and at Hall in Suabia, at Augsburg, Hamburg, 
and Treptow in Pomerania, in 1522.—In Pruſſia, in 1523; 
at Einbech in the dutchy of Lunenburg, at Nuremberg, and 
Breflaw, in 1525.—In Heſſe, in 1526; at Aldenburg, Straſ- 
burg, and Brunſwick, in 1528; at Gottingen, Lemgou, and 
Lunenburg, in 1530; at Munſter, and Paderborn in WeR- 
phalia, in 1532; at Ethlingen, and Ulm, in 1533; in the 
dutchy of Grubenhagen, at Hanover, and in Pomerania, in 
1534; in the dutchy of Wirtemberg, in 1535; at Cothus, 
in the lower Luface, in 1537 ; in the county of Lippe, in 
1538 ; in the electorate of Brandenburg, at Bremen, Hall 
in Saxony, Leipſic in Miſnia, and at Quedlenburg, in 1539 
at Embden in Eaſt-Friſeland, Hailbron, Halberſtadt, and 
Magdeburg, in 1540; in the 8 of the dutchy of 
Newburg, at Regensburg, and Wiſmar, in 1542; at Bux- 
tende, Hideſheim, and at Oſnaburg, in 1543; in the lower 
Palatinate, in 1546; in Mecklemburg, in 1552; in the 
marquiſate of Durlach, and that of Hochberg, in 1556; in 
the county of Bentheim, in 1564; at Haguenaw, and in the 
lower marquiſate of Baden, in 1568; and in the dutchy of 
Magdeburg, in 1570. Jovet, I. I. p. 460, ſeq. 
Lutheraniſm has undergone ſome alterations ſince the time of 
its founder.——Luther rejected the epiſtle of S. James, as in- 
conſiſtent with the doctrine of S. Pan], in relation to juſtifi- 
cation; he alſo ſet aſide the Apocalypſe: both which are now 
received as canonical, in the Lutheran church. 5 
Luther reduced the number of ſacraments to two, viz. bap- 
tiſm, and the euchariſt; but he believed the impanation, or con- 
ſubſtantiation: that is, that the matter of the bread and wine, 
remain with the body and blood of Chriſt; and it is in this 
article, that the main difference between the Lutheran and 
Engliſh churches conſiſts. See ConsussTANTIATION:; 


Luther maintained the maſs to be no ſacrifice ; exploded the 
adoration of the hoſt, auricular confeſſion, meritorious works, 
indulgences, purgatory, the worſhip of images, &c. which 
had been introduced in the corrupt times of the Romiſh church, 
He alſo oppoſed the doctrine of free will; maintained pre- 
_ deſtination, aſſerted that we are neceſſiated in all we do, that 
all our actions done in a ſtate of fin, and even the virtues 
themſelves, of heathens, are crimes ; that we are only juſti- 
| fied by the imputation of the merits and ſatisfaction of Chriſt. 
He alſo oppoſed the faſtings in the Romiſh church, monaſti- 
cal vows, the celibate of the clergy, &c. 
Some authors reckon thirty nine different ſects, which at 
different times have ſprung up among the Lutherans, viz. 
the Confeſſion(/ts, Antinomians, Samoſatenſes, Inferani, Anti- 
diaphoriſis, 2 Antioſiandrians, 8 
Layers on of hands, Biſſacramentales, Triſſacramentales, 
jorites, 22 „ Quadriſacramentales, Luthero-calviniſts, 
edigſiandrians, Moniſis firm and wavering, 
Swenkfeldians, Onandrians, Stamandrians, Antiſtancariant, 
ZLuinglians ſimple, Zuinglians ſignificative, Carliſtadiaus, 
Evargic Tropiſts, Arrabonarii Saul Sucefeldians, Serve- 
ti by Davidics or Davidi-Georgians, Mennonites, &c. Jovet, 
1. P. 475. | | | Ke 
LUTHERANS, a ſect of Proteſtants who profeſs Luthe- 
raniſm, or adhere to the doctrine and tenets of Luther. See 
LUTHERANISM. | 
The Lutherans, of all Proteſtants, are thoſe who differ 
leaſt from the Romiſh church, —Thdy are divided into ſe- 
veral ſets ; the principal whereof are recited in the-follow- ' 
ing 23 and in their proper places in the courſe of this 
ok, | | | 


Maderate Lu THE RAN, one who ſoftens or mitigates Luthers 


doctrine; 


Perfect, or compleat Lux AT ION, EXAPOPHMA, is that where 


LUX 


5 rine; or follows the doctrine of Luther thus mitigated. 
8288 was the firſt of this ſect. 

Lax LUTHERAN, is an appellation given to thoſe who com- 
plied with the Interim, and who formed three different par- 
ties; that of Melanchthon, Pacius, or Pfeffinger, and that 
of the univerſity of Leipfic, and the divines of Franconia. 
See INTERIM, and ADIAPHORIST. f 

Rigid LUTHERAN, one who ſtill maintains the ancient Luthe- 
raniſm of Luther, and the firſt Lutherans, | 
As to the articles of predeſtination, and grace, the Luthe- 
rans are no longer rigid. — The head of the rigid Lutherans 
was Flaccius Illyricus, the chief of the four authors of the 
Eccleftaftical Hiſtory divided into Centuries ; known under the 
name of Magdeburg Centuries, or Centuriators,— This man 
could not bear the leaſt alteration to be made in Luther's 

_ doctrine. . | 

LuTHERO-CALVINIST, one who holds the opinions of Cal- 

vin, together with thoſe of Luther; ſo far as they are capable 

of ſubliſting together, | 

LuTHERO-OSIANDRIAN, one who blends together the doc- 
trine of Luther, and that of Lucas Oftander. | 

LuTHERO-PAPIST, an appellation given to thoſe Lutherans 
who excommunicated the Sacramentarians. At 

LuTHERo-ZUINGLIAN, one who jumbles together the opi- 
nions of Luther and Zuinglius, | 
Martin Bucer, of Scheleſtadt in Alface,who, from a Domini- 
can, by a twofold apoſtaſy, as the Romaniſts call it, became 

a Lutheran, was the head of the Luthero-Zuinglians; whoſe 

- tenets were not ſo much a mixture of Lutheraniſm and Zuing- 
lianiſm :—But what rather entitled them to the appellation 

Was, that they formed a ſociety, who agreed to tolerate and 
bear with each other's opinions. | | 

LUTHERN *, a kind of window over the cornice, in the 
roof of a building ; ſtanding perpendicularly over the naked 
of the wall; and ſerving to illuminate the upper ſtory, See 
WINDOW. f | 9h 

*The word comes from the French, /ucarne, of the Latin, 
lucerna, light, or lantern, | 


The French architects diſtinguiſh theſe into various kinds, | 


according to their various forms; as ſquare, ſemicircular, 
- Bulls eyes, flat arches, Flemiſh lutherns, &c. 
LUTU M Sapientiz, is the hermetical ſeal; made by melting 
the end of a glaſs veſſel by a lamp, and twiſting it up with 
a pair of pliers. See HERMETICAL Seal, 
LUXATION®, LuxarT1o, in medicine and ſurgery, the 
flipping of the hes of a bone from its proper recepticts into 
another place; whereby the natural motion of the joint is de- 
ſtroyed. Sec Bone, and ARTICULATION. 
* The word is Latin, formed from /uxare, to looſen. 
Luxation is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called diſlocation ; 
being the diſplacing of a bone, or rather the disjointing of 
two bones, articulated together for the motion of the part. 

Lu xations are either vialent, proceeding from ſome external 
cauſe; as falls, ſtrains, blows, leaps, extenſions, &c,—Or 
gentle, ariſing from internal cauſes ; as a natural laxity of the 

| ligaments, a fluxion of humours, or gradual collection there- 
of between the joints, &c, 

Tuxation, Naa, has place only amongſt bones whoſe ſtruc- 


ture determines them to a manifeſt motion, as are all thoſe] 


united by diarthroſis; thoſe articulated by ſynarthroſis, where 

there is no manifeſt motion, are indeed ſubject to fracture, 
caries, exoſtoſis, Gc. but not to laxatian. See DIARTHRO- 

ors, „.. | 

Luxations, again, are either perfect, or imperfect. 


the head of a bone is actually ſtarted out of the cavity of an- 
other.—It is known by a tumour, or protuberance, formed 
by the head of the ſeparated bone, which raiſes up the ſkin, 
and muſcular fleſh above its natural level in the part not de- 
ſtined to receive it; and a hollowneſs or ſinking in the place 


from whence it is ſtarted, perceivable by the touch.—lIt is“ 


alſo attended with great pain, a total abolition of motion, 
and a ſhortening of the limb. | \ 
Inperfect, or partial LUXAT1on, TTAPAPOPHMA,. called alſo 
ſubluxation, is where the motion is only much impaired, the 
joint weakened, and a deformity perceivable in it, when com- 
pared with the oppoſite part, which is ſound. This is other- 
wiſe called a ſrain, when it proceeds from an external cauſe ; 
or, ſimply, a relaxation, when from an internal one. 
A luxation is faid to be ſimple, when it has no other acci- 
dent or injury accompanying it—complicated, when it is at- 
tended with a wound, inflammation, fracture, or the like. 
The cure of a luxation, is by a ſpeedy reduction of the diſlo- 
cated member to its x Fer place, —To this are neceſſary, 
19. Extenſion, adligaus, which a luxated as well as fractured 
member requires; as well on account of the contraction of 
the tendons, as that the head of the bone may more directly 
be intruded into its ſeat, —This extenſion is made either by 
the hands alone, which is called modus paleftricus, becauſe, 
among wreſtlers, diſlocated members uſe to be reduced after 
this manner; or by ligatures, or towels; or by inſtruments, or 


p | 

LVM 
20. After extenſion, follows the intruding of the joint into 
the natural cavity; which, likewiſe, may either be effected by 
the hands only, or by the heel, (as when the head ot the 01 
humeri is fallen into the arm-pit) or by means of ladders, 
doors, peſtles, or Hippocrates's inſtrument, called ambe,— 
This way is termed methodical,” by way of diſtinction from 
the third, which is called organicaly becauſe performed by large 
inſtruments, and machines, but now altogether out of uſe. 

' Gourmelinus to theſe adds 'arobeo:g, the very act of reducing 
the member into its own place, which is to be known by the 
ſound uſually heard, and from the uſe and motion of the re- 
duced joint. . en 5 6 
Laſtly, becauſe on account of the laxity of the tendons, c. 
the reduced bone cannot remain in its natural poſition, it is 
neceſſary yet further to apply compreſſes and bandage ; by 

\ whoſe means the articulation is preſerved ſafe, till thehigaments 
may acquire their uſual ſtrength of elaſticity and aſtriction. 

LYCANTHROPY *, AYKANOPNIIIA, a ſpecies of 

madneſs, wherein thoſe affected run, in the night-time, 

howling about the fields like wolves ; and ſome bite and 
ſnarl like dogs : whence the diſeaſe is alſo called by the an- 
cients, cynanthropy. 

* The word is formed of the Greek àvres, wolf, and arg, 


man: 9. f. man-wolf. 


Lycanthropy is alſo uſed for an imaginary metamorphoſis of a 
man into a wolf, by magic power; wherein the perſons at- 
fected ſeem not only to themſelves in the form of wolves, hut 
to others. See METAMORPHOSIS. ; 
LYCEUM, ATKEION, the name of a celebrated ſchool, or 
academy at Athens, where Ariſtotle explained his philoſophy, 
See ARISTOTELIAN, | 
The place was compoſed of portico's, and trees planted in 
the quincunx form, where the philoſophers diſputed walking. 
See PERIPATETIC, 
Hence, biloſaply of the hyceum is uſed, to fignify the philo- 
ſophy of Ariſtotle, or the peripatetic philoſophy. 
Suidas obſerves, that the /yceum took its name from its having 
been originally a temple of Apollo Zycezs 3 or rather, a pot - 
tico, or gallery built by Lycus, ſon of Apollo: but others 
mention it to have been built by Piſiſtratus, or Pericles, 
LYCOCTONON. See the article AcoxiTE. 
LYDIAN Mage. See the article Mops. 
LYGMOS, AYTMOE. See the article Hiccve, 
LYMPH, Ly urHA, in anatomy, a thin tranſparent hu- 
mour, ſomething like water; ſecreted from the ſerum of the 
blood in all parts of the body, and returned to the blood a- 
gain, by proper ducts of its own, called /ymphatics z and ſup- 
oſed, by ſome, to be the immediate matter of nutrition. See 
YMPHATics, HUMOUR, NUTRIT10N, Cc. 
If the lymph be chymically examined, it will be found to 
contain a great deal of volatile, but no fixed falt, ſome 
© phlegm, ſome ſulphur, and a little earth. 
The uſe of the lymph may be gathered ffom the confidera- 
tion of the parts into which it diſcharges itſelf, —That which 
comes from the head, neck, and arms, is thrown into the 
jugular and ſubclavian veins. —All the lymphatics, which the 
parts in the cavity of the thorax ſend out, empty themſelves 
into the thoracic duct; and the mpha, from all the reſt of 
the body, flows to the common receptacle: fo that there can 
be no doubt, but that its chief uſe is to dilute, and perfect the 
chyle, before it mixes with the blood. See CHYLIE, CH- 
LIFICATION, and SANGUIFICATION, 
LYMPHATICS, or Lymenzpucrs, a ſort of fine, 
ſmall, tranſparent veſlels, generally ariſing from the glands, 
and conyeying back to the blood a tranſparent liquor, called 
lymph or lympha. See Lymen. 
Theſe, though not ſo viſible as the other veſſels, becauſe of 
their minuteneſs, and tranſparency, are, however, exiſtent in 
all parts of the body ; but the difficulty of finding them, has 
prevented their being deſcribed in many parts. 
The hmphatics are contracted at ſmall and unequal diſtances 
by two oppolite ſemi- lunar valves, which permit the lymph 
to paſs through them towards the heart; but ſhut, like flood- 
tes, upon its returning. | 
They ariſe in all parts of the body, but after what manner, 
needs no great diſpute; for, without doubt, all the liquors in 
the body, excepting the chyle, are ſeparated from the blocd 
-in the 2 capillary veſſels, by a different pipe from the com- 
mon channel in which the reſt of the blood moves: but 
whether this pipe be long or ſhort, whether it be viſible or 
inviſible, it is ſtill a gland, whilſt it ſuffers ſome part of the 
blood to paſs through it ; denying a paſſage to the reſt, See 
GLAN p. | | | 
Now, the glands which ſeparate the lymph muſt-be of the 
ſmalleſt kind, for they are inviſible to the fineſt microſcope z 
but their excretory ducts, the lymphatic veſſels, unite with 
one another, and grow larger, as they approach the heart: 
yet, they dg not open into one common channel, as the veins 
do; for ſometimes we find two, or three, or more /ymphatics, 
running by one another; which only communicate by 
ſhort intermediate ducts, and which unite, and immediately 


Sreat machines, when the luxation is difficult, and inveterate. 


divide again.— In their progreſs, they always touch at one or 
4 75 | two 


to conglobate or veſicular glands, into which they diſcharge 
themſelves of their lympha.—Sometimes the whole lympha- 
tic opens, at ſeveral places, into the gland; and ſometimes it 
ſends in only two or three branches, whilſt the main trunk 
paſſes over, and joins the lymphatics which ariſe from the op- 
polite ſides of the gland, exporting again their lympha to 
their common receptacle. ; 
The glands of the abdomen, which receive the lymphatics 
from all its parts, as likewiſe from the lower extremities, are 
the glandulz inguinales, ſacræ, iliacæ, lumbares, meſente- 
ricæ, and hepaticz ; all which ſend out new ymphatics, which 
pour their contents into the receptaculum chyli; as thoſe of 
the cheſt, head, and arms do into the ductus thoracicus, jugu- 
lar and ſubclavian veins. N F 
Theſe glands are round and ſmooth bodies, about the bigneſs 
of a hazle nut, bigger or lefler, according to the number of 
Iymphatics they receive, —Their ſubſtance is membranous, 
jo their whole bulk divided into little cells, which receive 
the lymph from the lymphatics 3 and are therefore improperly 
called glands, becauſe they ſeparate no liquor from the blood. 
It is true, that their exporting ymphatics, communicating 
with their arteries, do receive a lymph from them ; but this 
is done without the help of conglobate glands ; as the lacteal 
veins do with the eapillary arteries of the guts; the chief uſe 
of their veſicular bodies ſeems to be, that the ſlow-moving 
lympha may receive a greater velocity from the elaſtic con- 
traction of their membranous cells, as well as from the new 
lymph immediately derived from the arteries. See GLAND. 
LY RA, a conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, See STAR, 
and CONSTELLATION, 

The number of its ſtars in Ptolemy's and Tycho's catalogues 
are 10, in the Britannic catalogue 19; the names, places, 
longitudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof, are as follow : 


Stars in the conſtellation Lyra, or Vultur Cadens. 


£) Longitude | Latitude | = 
Names and Situations of the Stars. Z „ North. ; 5 
South. in the preced. wing of the Vult. Y 3 35 395% 24 42] 5 
North. of the ſame 5 55 1962 46 40] 6 
Lucida in the ſhell called Lyra 10 57 18|[61 45 311 
Bright ſtar the moſt nor. of the adjacent 14 17 42 [62 26 05 5 
Another contiguous 14 37 17 [62 22 31] 6 
5 
South, of theſe 13 46 55 60 23 13] 5 
Contiguous alſo to this 13 47 2960 22 16] 7 
[lyre 14 19 4255 29 48 6 


Sou. of the preced. in the jugum of the 

Noxth. of the preced. in the jugum 
10 | 

Preced. in the root of either horn 

Subſeq. of the ſame ; 

North. of thoſe that foll. in the jugum 

South. of the ſame. 


17 21 39159 21 54} 4 
17 37 00|55 ©3 28; 3 
17 50 3654 28 15 6 
20 35 1854 33 02 6 

6 


21 54.848 03 44: 


21 43 3953 09 024 6 
In the eaftern part of the ſhell 25 46 19 60 42 4 


South. of the ſame 26 14 11159 36 20 5 
LY RA Lucida. See the article Lucip A. 


I 
In the middle of the body 


14 17 5855 13 586 5 
14 35 30 56 or 48 3 


17 03 51 59 26 39 3 4 


LYRE, Lys a, a ſtringed inſtrument much uſed among the 
ancients; ſaid to have been invented by Mercury, on occa- 
ſion of his finding a dead ſhell-fiſh, called by the Greeks, 
chelone, and Latins, teſtudo, left on an inundation of che 
Nile; of the ſhell whereof he formed his hre; mounting it 
with ſeven ſtrings, according to Lucian, and adding a kind 
of jugum to it, to ſtretch or looſen the ſtrings. 

Boethius relates the opinion of ſome, who ſay, that Mercury's 
lyre had but four ſtrings, in imitation of the mundane muſic 
of the four elements, —Diodorus Siculus ſays it had but three 
ſtrings, in imitation of the three ſeaſons of the year; which 
were all the Greeks counted, viz. ſpring, ſummer, and win- 
ter. Nicomachus, Horace, Lucian, and others, make it 
have ſeven ſtrings, in imitation of the ſeven planets. | 
This three, four, or ſeven ſtringed inſtrument, Mercury gave 
to Orpheus ; who being torn to pieces by the Bacchantes, the 
tyre was hung up by the Lesbians in Apollo's temple.— 
Others ſay, Pythagoras found it in ſome temple in Egypt, and 


added an eighth ſtring. Nicomachus ſays, that when Orpheus 
was killed, this /yre was caſt into the ſea, and thrown up at An- 


LVS 


* 


tiſſa, a city of Lesbos; where the fiſhermen finding it, gave 


it to Terpander; who carried it into Egypt, and called him- 
ſelf the inventor,— The ſeven ſtrings were diatonically diſ- 
poſed, by tones, and ſemi-tones; and Pythagoras's eighth 
ſtring made up the octave. | | 
Mr. Barnes, in the prolegomena to his edition of Anacreon, 
has an enquiry into the antiquity and ſtructure of the hre; of 
which he makes Jubal the firſt inventor. For the ſeveral 
changes this inſtrument underwent, by the addition of new 
ſtrings, he obſerves, that according to Diodorus, it had ori- 
ginally only three; whence it was called Taxo3s, After- 
wards, it had ſeven ſtrings; as appears from Homer, Pindar, 
Horace, Virgil, &c, Feſtus Avienus gives the hre of Or- 
pheus nine ſtrings, David mentions an inſtrument of that 
ſort ſtrung with ten, in pſalterio decachordo. Timotheus of 
Miletus added four to the old ſeven, which made eleven, 
Joſephus, in his Jewiſh Antiquities, makes mention of one 
with twelve ſtrings; to which were afterwards added fix 0- 
thers, which made eighteen in all, —Anacreon himſelf ſays, 
5 25 3. of Mr. Barnes's edition, canto viginti totis chordis. 

or the modern hre, or Welſh harp, conſiſting of forty 
ſtrings, it is ſufficiently known. | 
From the lyre, which all agree to be the firſt inſtrument of the 
ſtringed kind in Greece, aroſe an infinite number af others, 
differing in ſhape, and number of ſtrings ; as the pſalterium, 
trigon, ſambucus, pectis, magadis, barbiton, teſtudo, (the 
two laſt uſed promiſcuouſly, by Horace, with the lyre and 
cithara) epigonium, ſimmicium, and pandura; which were all 
ſtruck with the hand, or a plectrum. See PsaLTERY, Sa M- 
BUCA, Mad Apis, BARBITON, CITHARA, &c. 


LyRE, among painters, ftatuaries, & c. is an attribute of A- 


pollo, and the muſes, See ATTRIBUTE. 


LY RIC, ſomething ſung, or played on the lyre or harp. See 


LyYRE. 


LYRIC is more particularly applied to the ancient odes, and 


ſtanza's; which anſwer to our airs, or ſongs, and may be 
played on inſtruments. See Ope. 

'The ancients were great admires of hric verſes ; which name, 
Mr. Barnes obſerves, they gave to ſuch verſes as were ſung 
to the lyre. See VERSE. 
This ſpecies of poetry was originally employed in celebrat- 
ing the praiſes of gods and heroes; though it was afterwards 
introduced into feaſts, and public diverſions: it is a miſtake 
to imagine Anacreon, as the Greeks do, the author of it; 
ſince it appears from ſcripture to have been in uſe above a 
thouſand years before that poet. Mr. Barnes ſhows how 
unjuſt it is to exclude heroic ſubjects and actions from this ſort 
of verſe, lyric poetry being capable of all the elevation and 
ſublimity ſuch ſubjects require; which he confirms by the 
example of Alcæus, Steſichorus, Anacreon, and Horace, and 
by his own eſſay, 4 Triumphal Ode, inſcribed to the duke of 
Marlborough, at the head of this edition: he concludes with 
the hiſtory of ric prey, and of thoſe ancients who excelled 
in it. 

The charaCteriſtic of /yric poetry, which diſtinguiſhes it from 
all others, is ſweetneſs, —As gravity rules in heroic verſe; 
ſimplicity, in paſtoral; tenderneſs, and ſoftneſs, in elegy ; ſharp- 
neſs, and poignancy, in ſatyr; mirth, in comedy; the pathe- 
tic, in tragedy; and the point, in epigram: ſo in the lyric, 
the poet applies himſelf wholly to ſooth the minds of men, 
by the ſweetneſs and variety of the verſe, and the delicacy 
of the words, and thoughts ; the agreeableneſs of the num- 
bers, and the deſcription of things moſt pleaſing in their own 
nature. See OpE, SoNs, Ec. | 


LYSIARCHA, an ancient kind of magiſtrate, being the 


pontiff of Lycia, or ſuperintendant of the ſacred games of 
that province. 

Strabo obſerves, that the Lyſarcha was created in a council, 
conſiſting of the deputies of twenty three cities; that is, of 
all the cities in the province : ſome of which cities had three 
voices, others two, and others but one. 

Cardinal Noris ſays, that the Lyſarcha preſided in matters 
of religion; in effect, the Lyfarcha was nearly the ſame with 
the Afarcha, and Syriarcha ; who though they were all the 
heads of the councils, or ſtates of thoſe provinces, yet were 
they eſtabliſhed principally to take care of the games and 


feaſts celebrated in honour of the gods, whoſe prieſts they 


were inaugurated at the ſame time that they were created 
Lyfiarcha, Syriarcha, or Afiarcha, 
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MAC 


A liquid conſonant, and the twelfth letter in the 
alphabet. See LETTER, and ALPHABET. | 
It is pronounced by ſtriking the upper lip againſt 
the lower ; in which the pronunciation of this let- 
ter agrees with that of h the only difference between the two 
conſiſting of a little motion made in the noſe in pronouncing 
M, and not in b: whence it happens that thoſe who have ta- 
ken cold, for M ordinarily pronounce þ ; the noſe in that 
caſe being diſabled from making the neceſſary motion. See B. 
Quintilian obſerves, that the ¶ ſometimes ends Latin words, 
but never Greek; the Greeks always changing it in that 
caſe into u, for the ſake of the better ſound. See N. 
M is alſo a numeral letter, and among the ancients was uſed 
for a thouſand ; according to the verſe, 
M caput eft numer: quem ſcimus mille tenere. | 
When a daſh is added a top of it, as N; it ſignifies a thou- 
- ſand times a thouſand, 


| 


M. 


Lanſquenetorum per M. F. B. Lichiardum Recatolicatum Spa- 
liporcinum poetam ; to which Stephen Tabouret returned 
an anſwer in the ſame ſtrain. Laſtly, John Edward de 
Monin entered the liſts, and left us inter teretiſmata ſua car- 
men arenaicum de quorundam nugigerulorum piaffa inſupportabil:. 
The Recitus veritabilis ſuper terribili eſmeuta — bay de 
Ruellio, is one of the beſt pieces of this kind, 
We have little in Engliſh in the Macaronian way ; nothing 
ſcarce, hut ſome little looſe pieces collected in Camden's 
remains : which is no diſcredit to our authors ; for one may 
ſay of ſuch pieces in general, : 
Turpes eft Aa ella habere nugas, 
Et ultus labor eft ineptiarum. | 
But the Germans and Netherlanders have had their Macaro- 
nic poets; witneſs the Certamen catholicum cum Calviniſtis, of one 
Martinius Hamconius Frifius, which contains about twelve 
hundred verſes, all the words whereof begin with the letter C. 


M, in aſtronomical tables, and other things of that kind, is M ACE, Macs, a medicinal bark, or rind; the ſecond of 


uſed for Meridional or ſouthern ; ſometimes for Meridies, or 
midday. 1 

M, in medicinal preſeription, is frequently uſed to ſignify a 
manipule, or handful, See MANIPULE. 


gle; or mixtura, a mixture. Thus, m. F. julapium ſignifies, 
mix and make a julep. 7 

M, in law, the brand or ſtigma of a perſon convicted of man- 
flaughter, and admitted to the benefit of his clergy.—lt is 
to be burnt on the brawn of his left thumb. 

MACARONIC, or MacaRroni1an®, a kind of burleſque 

try ; conſiſting of a jumble of words of different languages, 

with words of the vulgar tongue latinized, and Latin words 
modernized. See BURLESQUE, &c, 

* Maccarone, among the Italians, as has been obſerved by Cz- 
lius Rhodiginns, ſignifies a coarſe clowniſh man; and becauſe 
this kind of poetry, being patch'd out of ſeveral languages, 
and full of extravagant words, is not ſo polite and ſmooth as 


the three which cover the nutmeg. See NUTMEG. 
It is of an aſtringent and drying nature, and is uſed as a cor- 
rector in cardiac and cathartic compoſitions. See BARK. 


| MACEDONIANS. See the article SEMIARIAN. 
M is ſometimes alſo put at the end of a recipe, for miſce, min- [MA CERA T ION, in pharmacy, the o 


ation of diſſolving 
a ſolid body by means of water. See DIssoLUr io. 

In which ſenſe, the word amounts to much the ſame with 
liquefaction or liquation. See LiQUEFACTION. 


MACERATION is alſo uſed for the infuſing a body in any 


menſtruous fluid, in order to a ſolution of its principles, 
whether with or without fire. | 
In which ſenſe Maceration amounts to much the ſame with 
Digeſtion. See DIGESTION. $I 
Others reftrain Maceration to that particular kind of digeſti- 
on, which is performed in thick ſubſtances, as when ha- 
ving mixed roſes with fat to make Unguent. Roſatum, the 
mixture is expoſed for ſome days to the ſun, that the virtue 
of the roſes may be the better communicated to the fat, 


thoſe of Virgil, &c. the Italians, among whom it had its riſe, MACHINE, Ma cnin A“, in the general, ſignifies any thing 


gave it the name of Maccaronian, Maccaronic Others 
chuſe to derive it à Macaronibus, from Macaroons, a kind of 
confection made of meal not boulted, ſweet-almonds, ſugar, 
and the white of eggs ; accounted a great dainty among the 
country people . which, from their being compoſed 
of various ingredients occaſioned this kind of poetry, which 
conſiſts of Latin, Italian, Spaniſh, French, Engliſh, &c. 10 
be called by their name. 


For an inſtance; a bold fellow in the Macaronic ſtyle, ſays; | 
Enfilavi omnes Scadrones & Regimandos, &c. 
Another example: 


Archers pifloliferos furiamque manantum 

Et acts — eſmeutam que inopinum aer ruellæ eft : 
Toxinumgue alto troublantem corda clochero, &c. 

Theoph. Folingius, a Benedictin monk of Mantua, was the 


that ſerves to augment, or to regulate moving powers: or it 
is any body deſtined to produce motion, ſo as to fave either 
time or force. See Mor oN and Power. 

*The word comes from the Greek, uyyar), Machine, Inwen- 
tion, Art. — And hence in ſtrictneſs, a Machine is ſomethin 
that conſiſts more in art and invention, than in the ſtrengt 
and ſolidity of the materials; and for this reaſon it is that 
the inventors of Machines are called Ingenieurs ot Trgencers, 
See ENGINE. ge 8 


Machines are divided into ſimple and c 


Simple MachixEs are thoſe otherwiſe called mechanical 


wers. See MECHANICAL POWER. 

here are ſix ſimple Machines, to which all others may be 
reduced ; viz, the balance, lever, wheel, pulley, wedges 
and ſcrew. For the doctrine of which, ſee BALANCE; 
Lever, Ce. 1 


firſt who invented, or at leaſt cultivated, this kind of verſe: 9 MAcniNE is that which is compoſed of ſeveral 8 


For though we have a Macaronea Ariminenſis in a very old let- 
ter, beßinning, Eſ Author Typhis Leonicus atque Paranſus ; | 
yetit ſeems to have been the work of Guarinus Capellus Sar- 
ſinas, who in the year 1526 printed ſix books of Macaronic 
poetry, in Cabrinum Gagamoge Regem but as both theſe came 
_. out after the firſt edition of Folingius, which was publiſhed 
under the name of Merlinus Coccajus in 1520 ; fo were they 
likewiſe much inferiour to him both in the ſtyle, invention 
and epiſodes wherewith he has enriched the hiſtory of Bal- 
dus; which make the ſubject of his poem. —The famous 
Rabelais firſt transferred the Macaronic ſtyle out of the Itali- 


an verſe into French proſe, and on the model thereof formed 


ſome of the beſt things in his Pantagruel. | 
Merlin Coccajus met with ſo much ſucceſs in his new way, 
that he compoſed another book partly in Macaronic ſtyle, cal- 
led II Chars del — uno ; but with very different ſucceſs. 
After this, appeared in Italy, Macaronica de ſyndicatu, & con- 
demnatione doctoris Samſonis Lembi, a low performance; and 
Macaronis Forza, an excellent one, by Steſonio a jeſuit. In 


1620, Bajani publiſhed a Carnavale Tabula Macaronea, The 


r Italian who wrote in —_ way, was Cæſar Urſinius, to 
whom we owe Capricia Macaronica magiſtri Stopini poete 
Pouzanenſis, 2 in 1636. W 
The firſt who ſucceeded in the Macaronic _= among the 
French was Antonius de Arena Provenſalis de Bragardiſſima 
Villa de Solerits, in two poems, which he has left us, de Arte 
Danſandi, & de Guerra Neapolitana Romana e Genuenſi. He 
was followed by another lawyer, who wrote Hiftoria bra- 
vt Carok V. Imperat. a Provincialibus payſanis trium- 
 ÞPanter fugati. Some time after, Remi Belleau, among his 
other French poeſies, printed Dictamen metrificum de belli 
Hugonatico, & ruſticorum pigliamine ad ſodales ; a piece much 


—— 


ſꝗw⁵;añ 


valued. is | i 
Vor. Le . 


2 8 NE, in — poetry, is when the poet brings ſome 


e ones combined together. | 
The number of compound Machines is now almoſt infinite; 
and yet the ancients ſeem to have out · done the moderns in 
this reſpect; their Machines of war, architecture, &c. 
being deſcribed as vaſtly ſuperiour to ours. 9 


Architectonical Machixx, is an aſſemblage of pieces of wood 


ſo diſpoſed, as that by means of ropes and pulleys, a ſm 
number of men may raiſe vaſt loads, and lay them in their 
laces. Such are cranes, &c, 
t is hard to conceive what Machines the ancients muſt hay 
uſed to raiſe thoſe immenſe ſtones found in ſome of the an- 
tique buildings. 


Fharaulic, or Water-Macnine, is either uſed to ſignify a 


fimple Machine, 2 to conduct or raiſe water; as a 
fluice, pump, Oc. or ſeveral of theſe acting together, to 
produce ſome extraordi effect; as the | 
Macnine of Marly, the primum mobile whereof, is an arm 
of the river Seine, which by its ſtream turns ſeveral large 
wheels, which work the handles, and theſe with piſtons rails 
the water into the pumps, and with other piſtons force it up 
in pipes againſt the aſcent of a hill to a reſervoir in a ſtone 
tower, 62 fathom higher than the river; ſufficient to ſupply 
Verſailles with a conſtant ſtream of 200 inches. | 
Military MacHines, among the ancients were of three kinds; 
the firſt ſerving to launch arrows, as the ſcorpion; javelins, 
as the catapulta ; ſtones, as the baliſta ; or fiery darts, as the 
pyraboli : the ſecond ſerving to beat down walls, as the bat- 
tering ram and terebra : and the third to ſhelter thoſe who 
approached the enemies wall; as the tortoiſe or teſtudo, the 
vinea, and the towers of wood. See SCORPION, ARIES, &c, 
The Machines of War now in uſe, conſiſt in artillery, bombs, 
petards, &c. See ARTILLERY, GUN, CANNON, Ce. 


wn 


divz- 


i) 


M A C 


divinity or ſupernatural being upon the ſtage ; to perform 


ſome exploit, or ſolve ſome difficulty out of the reach of 
human power, | 

The Machines of the drama are gods, angels, ghoſts, &c. 

which are ſo called from the Machines or contrivances by 
which they are repreſented upon the ſtage, and afterwards 
removed again. | | 
Hence, the uſe of the word Machine has alſo paſſed into the 
epic poem; though the reaſon of its name be there want- 
ing: it denotes in both caſes, the intervention, or miniſtry 
of ſome divinity : but as the occaſion of Machines, in the 
one and the other, are ſomewhat different, the rules and 
laws of managing them are different likewiſe, 

The ancient dramatic poets never brought any Machine on 
the ſtave, but where there was an abſolute neceſſity for the 
preſence of a god; and were generally laughed at for ſuffer- 
ing themſelves to be reduced to ſuch a neceſſity. Accord- 

ingly Ariftotle lays it down as an expreſs la w, that the un- 
ravelling of the piece ſhould ariſe from the fable itſelf ; and 
not from any foreign Machine, as in the Medea. Horace 
is ſomething leſs ſevere; and contents himſelf with ſaying, 
that the gods ſhould never appear, unleſs where the Nodzs, 
or knot, is worthy of their preſence ; Nec Deus interſit, 
niſi dignus Vindice Nedus, —Inciderit, See INTREAGUE, 
CATASTROPHE, Oc. | 

But it is quite otherwiſe with the Epopea; there muſt be Ma- 
chines every where, and in every part. Homer and Virgil do 
nothing without them. Petronius, with his uſual fire, main 

tains, that the poet ſhould deal more with the gods than With 
men; that he ſhould every where leave marks of his prophe- 
tic raptures, and of the divine fury that poſſeſſes him; that 
his thoughts be all full of fables, that is, of allegories and 
figures : In fine, he will have a poem diſtinguiſhed from an 
hiſtory in all its parts; not ſo much by the verſes, as by that 
poetical fury which expreſſes itſelf wholly by allegories, and 
does nothing but by Machines, or the miniſtry of the gods. 

A poet, therefore, muſt leave it to the hiſtorians to ſay, that 
a fleet was diſperſed by a ſtorm, and driven to foreign ſhores; 
and muſt himſelf ſay with Virgil, that Juno went to ſeek 
Molus, and that this god, at her requeſt, turned the winds 
looſe againſt the Trojans. —He muſt leave the hiſtorian to 
write, thata young prince behaved himſelf with a great 
deal of prudence and diſcretion on all occaſions z and muſt 
ſay with Homer that Minerva led him by the hand in all 
his enterprizes. — Let an hiſtorian ſay, that Agamemnon, 
quarrelling with Achilles, had a mind to ſhew him, though 
miſtakenly, that he can take Troy without his aſſiſtance. 


The poet muſt ſay that Thetis, piqued at the affront her | 


ſon received, flies up to heaven to demand vengeance of Ju- 
piter ; and that this god, to ſatisfy her, ſends the god Som- 
nus, or Sleep, to Agamemnon, to deceive him, and make 
him believe that he thall take Troy that day. 

It is thus that the epic poets uſed Machines in all parts of their 
works: in the Iliad, Odyflee, and ÆEneid, the propoſition 
mentions them; the invocation is addrefled to them; and 
the narration is full of them: they are the cauſe of actions; 
they make the knots; and at laſt they unravel them. — 


This laſt circumſtance is what Ariſtotle forbids in the dra- | 


ma; but it is what Homer and Virgil have both practiſed in 


the Epopea, Thus Minerva fights for Ulyſſes againft Pe- 


nelope's lovers, helps him to deſtroy them; and the next 
day, herſelf makes the peace between Ulyſſes and the Itha- 
cans, which cloſes the Odyſſee. 

The uſe of Machines, in the epic poem, is, on ſome ac- 


counts, entirely oppoſite to what Horace preſcribes for the | 


theatre. In tragedy that critic will never have them uſed 
without an abſolute neceflity ; whereàs in the Epopea they 
ſhould never be uſed but where they may be as welllet alone; 
and where the action appears as if it did not wor t, re- 
quire them. How many gods and Machines does Virgil im- 
plore to raiſe the ſtorm that drives Æneas into Carthage? 
which yet might eaſily have happened in the ordinary courſe 
of nature | 

Machines, in the epic poem, therefore, are not contri- 
vances of the poet to recover himſelf after he has made a 
falſe ſtep; nor to ſolve any difficulty peculiar to ſome part 


of the poem; but it is the preſence of a divinity, and ſome | 


ſupernatural and extraordinary action which the poet in- 
ſerts in moſt of the incidents of his work, to render it 
more majeſtic and admirable; and to train his readers to 
piety and virtue. This mixture ſhould be ſo managed, as 
that the Machines may be retrenched, without retrenching 
any thing from the action. | 

As to the manner in which the Machines are to act; it may 
be obſerved, that in the old Mythology there are gods both 


good, bad, and indifferent; and that our paſſions may be 


converted into ſo many allegorical divinities: ſo that ever 

thing, both good and bad, in a poem, may be attributed to 
theſe Machines, and may be tranſacted by them. They 
don't however always act in the ſame manner; ſometimes 
they act without appearing, and by ſimple inſpirations, 
which have nothing in them extraordinary or miraculous ; 


— 


has its bounds. 


3. Since then the ſolar exhalations riſe over his body, and 


as when we ſay the devil ſuggeſted ſuch a thought, &c. 


The ſecond manner of acting is entirely miraculous ; as 
when a divinity preſents itſelf viſible before men, ſo as to 
be known by them; or when they diſguiſe themſelves 
under ſome human form without diſcovering themſelves, 
The third manner partakes of each of the two, and conſiſts 
in oracles, dreams, and extraordinary inſpirations z which 
Boſſu calls Demi Machines. 
All theſe manners ought to be ſo managed, as to carry a 
veriſimilitude ; and though veriſimilitude be of a vaſt extent 
in Machines, as being founded on the divine power ; yet it 
See PROBABILITY. | 
Horace propoſes three kinds of Machines for the z the 
firſt is a a viſibly preſent among the actors, which, he 
ſays, ſhould never be introduc'd but on a great occaſion. 
he ſecond contains more incredible and extraordina 
Machines; as the metamorphoſis of Progne into a ſwallow, 
or of Cadmus into a ſerpent : and even theſe Machines he 
does not abſolutely condemn, or exclude them out of the 
poem, but only out of the ſcene and the ſight of the ſpec- 
tators: they are not to be repreſented, but may be recited. 
The third kind of Machines is abſolutely abſurd ; and he 
rejects it entirely: the inſtance he gives, is that of a child 
taken alive out of the belly of a monſter that had devoured 
it. The other two manners are allowed indifferently in 
the Epopea ; and without that diſtinction of Horace, which 
only ſuits the ſtage; it being in the drama alone, that a 
difference may be made between what paſles in the ſcene, or 
the fight of the ſpectators, and what behind the curtain, 


MACROCEPHALUS®, MAEPOKESAAOE, denotes a 


perſon with a head larger or longer than the natural ſize, 
See HE ap. " | 
The word is compounded of the Greek pages, long, large, 
and ] head. | 


MACROCOSM*®, MAKPOKOEMOE, denotes the-great 


world; that is the univerſe. See Wor LD, and UNIVERSE. 
* 'The word is compounded of the Greek ,uzxpos, great, and 
K0T{0c, world. 
In which ſenſe it ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from microcoſm. 
See MicRocosm. 


MACULZ, in aſtronomy, dark ſpots appearing on the lu- 


minous faces of the ſun, moon, and even ſome of the pla- 
nets. See Spor, Moon, PLANET, PHASEs, 6c. 
In which ſenſe MHaculæ ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from 
Faculæ. See FAcuLx. 


Solar MAacuLm are dark ſpots, of an irregular, changeable fi- 


ure, obſerved in the face of the ſun ; firſt taken notice of b 

heiner in 1611, and afterwards accurately obſerved by Ga- 
lileus, Hevelius, Mr. Flamſtead, Caſſini, Kirch, c. See Su. 
Many of theſe Maculz appear to conſiſt of heterogeneous 
parts; whereof the darker and more denſe are called by He- 
velius, nuclei, and are incompaſſed, as it were, with at- 
moſpheres, ſomewhat rarer and leſs obſcure: but the figure 
both of the nuclei and entire Maculæ are variable. In 1644, 
Hevelius obſerved a ſmall thin Macula, which in two days 
time grew to ten times its bulk; appearing withal much 
darker, and with a larger nucleus: and ſuch ſudden muta- 
tions are frequent. The nucleus, he obſerved, began to 
fail ſenfibly ere the ſpot diſappeated, and that ere it quite va- 
niſhed, broke into four, which in two days reunited. Some 
Maculæ have laſted 2, 3, 10, 15, 20, 30, ſeldom 40 days, 
tho' Kirchius obſerved one in 1681, from April 26 to the 
17th of July.—The ſpots move over the ſun's diſk, with a 
motion ſomewhat ſlacker near the limb than near the cen- 
tre ; that obſerved by Kirch was twelve days viſible on the 
ſun's diſk ; for fifteen days more it lay behind it; it being 
the uſual rule to return to the limb whence they departed 
in 27, ſometimes in 28 days. | 


Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved, that the Maculæ contract them- | 


ſelves near the limb, and in the middle of the diſk appear- 
much larger; thoſe often running into one in the diſk, 
which in the limb were ſeparate ; that many of them ariſe 
in the middle of the diſk, and many diſappear in the 
ſame: and that none of them are obſerved to deviate from 
their path near the horizon; whereas Hevelius obſerving 
Mercury in the ſun, near the horizon, found him too low, 
being thruſt 27 ſeconds beneath his former path. 

From theſe phznomena we collect, 10. that ſince Mercury's - 
depreſſion below his path ariſes from his parallax, the Macu- 
læ having no parallax from the ſun, are nearer him than 
the planet: but ſince they are hid behind the ſun three days 
longer than they are in the hemiſphere viſible to us, it fol- 
lows alfo, that they do not adhere to the ſurface of the ſun, 
but are at ſome diſtance from it. 

2.9, That ſince they ariſe and diſappear in the middle of the 
ſun's diſk, and undergo various alterations with regard both 
to bulk, figure and denſity, they muſt be formed de novo, 
and again diſſolved about the ſun; and are therefore, in all pro- 
bability, a kind of ſolar clouds formed out of its exhalations. 


are ſuſpended at a certain height from it; it appears, from 

the laws of hydroſtatics, that the ſun muſt be incompaſſed 

with ſome fluid to derive thoſe exhalations upwards; which 

fluid muſt be denſer, as it is lower; and rarer, as hight | 
3 . L . : 1 2e 


like our atmoſphere : And ſince the Macule diſſolve and] The Religious of St. Magdalen at Rome, were eſtabliſhed by 
diſappear in the very middle of the ſun's diſk, the matter | Pope Leo Xx. Clement VIII. ſettled a revenue on them, and 
thereof, i. e. the ſolar exhalations, muſt fall back again to] further appointed, that the effects of all public proſtitutes, dy- 
the ſun ; whence there muſt ariſe changes in the ſun's at- ing inteſtate, ſhould fall to them; and that the teſtaments of 
moſphere, and conſequently in the ſun itſelf. I the reſt ſhould be invalid, unleſs they bequeathed a portion of 
49. Since the revolution of the Maculæ round the ſun is very | their effects, which was to be at leaſt a fifth part, to them. 

regular; and ſince their di ſtance from the ſun is wy ſmall, | MAGI, or MAGIANS *, atitle which the ancient Perſians 
it is not properly the Maculæ that move round the ſun: but | gave to their wiſemen, or philoſophers. See PHILOSOPHER. 


it is himſelf, together with his atmoſphere wherein the Ma- * The learned are in great perplexity about the original of the 
culz ſwim, that in the ſpace of 27 days, moves round his word Magus, May og. Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus, Strabo, 

is * and x GER it i; that the Male. being viewed ob- Sc. fetch it from the Perſian language, in-which it ſipnificd 
liquely near the limb, appear narrow and oblong. | a Prie/?, or perſon appointed to officiate in holy things, as 


; ; Pax Druid among the Gauls, Cymneſephiſt among the Indiuus, and 
59, Since the ſun appears with a circular diſk in every ſitua- Levite among the Hebrews. Others derive it from the Creek 


tion ; his figure, as to ſenſe, muſt be ſpherical. See SUN. f ue, great, which being borrowed of the Greeks by the 
MAD DER, a red, bitter; aſtringent root of a plant, call d Perfians, was returned in 12 form of Hos ; but Voſſius, with | 
by botaniſts, Rubia Tindtorum; much uſed by dyers to give more probability, brings it from the Hebrew CN, ga, to | 
a ſtrong and rich red colour. See Rp. meditate ; whence -=, maaghim, in Latin iH, 
It has its uſes too in medicine, being found of ſervice in ob- q. d. People addicted to meditation. 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and cachectic conſtitutions; and Magi, among the Perſians, anſwered toe, or Pi\oroPor, 
is generally made up in form of decoctions, diet-drinks, among the Greeks, Sapientes among the Latins, Druids 
and medicated ales. . and Brachmans among the Gauls, Gymnoſophifts among the 
MADNESS, Mania, in medicine. See MANIA. Indians, and Prophets or Prie/ts among the Egyptians. See 
MADRIER, in the military art, a thick plank, ſometimes | DrvutrD, BRacHMaAN, &c. 


armed with iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to receive] The ancient Magi, according to Ariſtotle and Laertius, were 


— 


7 the mouth of a petard when charged; with which it is ap-] the authors and conſervators of the Perſian philoſophy: and 
AY | plied againſt a gate, or other body deſigned to be broke the philoſophy principally cultivated among them was theolo- 
down. Sec:PETARD. 4/6 gy, and politics; they being always eſteemed as the interpre- 


MADRIER alſo denotes a long and broad plank, uſed for] ters of all laws both divine and human, on which account 
ſupporting the earth in mining, carrying on ſaps, making | they were wonderfully revered by the people. Hence Cicero 


caponiers, galleries, and the like. obſerves, that none were admitted to the crown of Perſia, but 
There are alſo Madriers lined with tin, and covered with | ſuch as were well inſtructed in the diſcipline of the Magi, who 
earth; ſerving as defences againſt artificial fires, in lodg- | taught the 7% 3zo1Ama, and ſhew'd princes how to govern. 


ments, Cc. where there is need of being covered over head. | Plato, Apuleius, Laertius, and others, agree, that the philo- 
MADRIGAL#®, in the modern Italian, Spanifh, and French | ſophy of the Magi related principally to the worſhip of the 
poetry, denotes a little amorous piece, containing a certain gods: they were the perſons who were to offer prayers, 
number of free unequal verſes, not tied either to the ſcru-| ſupplications, and ſacrifices, as if the gods would be heard 
pulous regularity of a ſonnet, or the ſubtlety of an epigram ; by them alone. | 
but conſiſting of ſome tender, delicate, yet {imple thought, | According to Lucian, Suidas, cc. the theology, or worſhip 
ſuitably expreſſed. | of the gods, about which the Magi were employ'd, was lit- 
* Menage derives the work from Mandra, which, in Latin] tle more than the diabolical art of divination, So that 
74 and Greek, ſignifies a ſheepfold ; imagining it to have been| paying, ſtrictly taken, ſignifies divination. See MacGic. 
1 5 a ik evra fan kind of paſtoral or ſhepherd's ſong; whence the Porphyry defines the Magi well, Cicero divina ſapientes & in 


1 // hat the word Magus imple 


: ; al i much in the Perſian tongue. — Theſe people, ſays he, are 

das ga — . — beld in ſuch veneration among the Perſians, that Darius the 

a mind to ſerenade their miſtreſſes. See SERENADE. | ſon of Hyſtaſpes, among other 5 had it engraven on 
The Madrigal, according to M. le Brun, is an epigram | bis monument, that he was the maſter of the Mogi, 

without any thing very briſk and ſprightly in its fall or Philo- Judzus deſcribes the Magi to be diligent inquirers into 


5 cloſe: ſomething very tender and gallant is uſually the ſub- nature, out of the love they bear to truth; and who ſetting 
. ject of it; and a certain beautiful, noble, yet chaſte, ſim themſelves apart for thoſe things, contemplate the divine vir- 
| 5 plicity, forms its charter. 7 tues the more clearly, and initiate others in the ſame 37 ada 
The Madrigal is uſually looked on as the ſhorteſt of all the] Their deſcendants, the modern Magi, or fire-worſhippers, 


leſler kinds of poems, and may conſiſt of fewer verſes than | ate dividedainto three claſſes; whereof the firſt, and moſt 
either the ſonnet or roundelay, There is no other rule re- learned, neither eat, nor kill animals, but adhere to the old 
varded in mingling the rimes, and verſes of different kinds, | inſtitution of abſtaining from living creatures, The Magi 
but the fancy and convenience of the author. This poem, of the ſecond claſs refrain only from tame animals : nor do 
however, really allows of leſs licence than any other; whe- | the laſt kill all indifferently ; it being the firm and diſtin- 


; ther we regard the rime, the meaſures, or the purity of | guiſhing dogma of them all, 7 pre YN wow ea, that 

4 expreiſion. | there is a tranſmigration of ſouls. See METEMSTCHOs!s. 

p MAGAS, MacaDpi1s, the name ofa muſical inftrument in | To intimate the ſimilitude between animals and men, they 

: uſe among the ancients. See Music. bes of uſe to call the latter by the name of the former 3 thus their 

: There were two kinds of Magades; the one a ſtring inſtru fellow-prieſts they call'd lions, the prieſteſſes lioneſſes, the | 

A ment, the invention whereof is aſcribed by ſome to Sappho, | ſervants crows, &c. | ; 

: by others to the Lydians, and by others to Timotheus of MAGIC, Macia, MATEIA, in its antient ſenſe, the | 

Miletus. _ ſcience, or diſcipline and doctrine of the Magi, or wiſe- men | 

| The other was a kind of flute, which at the ſame time] of Perſia. See Macr, | | 
yielded very high and very low notes. The former kind was | The origin of Magic and the Magi is aſcribed to Zoroaſter: 

: much improved by Timotheus of Miletus, who is ſaid to | Salmaſius derives the very name from Zoroaſter, who, he l 

1 have been impeached of a crime; for that by increaſing the | ſays, was ſurnam'd Mag, whence agus. Others, inſtead of : 

> number of chords, he ſpoiled and diſcredited the ancient] making him the author of the Perſian philoſophy, make | 

K F | him only the reſtorer and improver thereof; alledging, that 

8 MAGAZINE, in the military art, a place in fortified towns, | many of the Perſian rites, in uſe among the Magi, were bor- 

7 where all forts of ſtores are kept, and where carpenters, [ rowed from the Zabii among the Chaldeans, who agreed in 

Z wheelwrights, ſmiths, &c. are employ'd in making things | many things with the Magi of the Perſians ; whence ſome 

, needful to furniſh out the train of artillery, See ARSENAL.| make the name Magus common both to the Chaldeans and 

| MAGDALEN. Religious of St. MAGDALEN, isa denomi- | Perſians. Thus Plutarch mentions, that Zoroaſter inſtitu- 

* nation given to divers communities of nuns, conſiſting gene- ted Magi among the Chaldeans, in imitation whereof the 

2 rally of penitent courtezans; ſometimes alſo call'd Magdala- Perſians had theirs too. | 7.0 : 

n nettes. Ch | | Magic, ina more modern ſenſe, is a ſcience which teaches 

6 Such are thoſe at Metz, eſtabliſhed in 1452; thoſe at Paris | to perform wonderful and ſurprizing effects. 

- in 14923 thoſe at Naples, firſt eſtabliſhed in 1324, and en- The word Magic originally carried with it a very innocent, 

5 dowed by queen Sancha, to ſerve as a retreat for publick | nay laudable, meaning; being uſed purely to ſignify the ſtudy 

| courtezans, who ſhould quit their trade, and betake them- of wiſdom, and the more ſublime parts of age : but 

a felves to repentance; and thoſe of Rouen and Bourdeaux, | in regard the ancient Magi engaged themſelves in aſtrology, 

h which had their original among thoſe of Paris. » | divination, ſorcery, &c. the term Magic in time became 

£1 In each of theſe monaſteries there are three kinds of perſons | odious, and was only uſed to ſignify an unlawful and diabo- 

= and congregations; the firſt conſiſts of thoſe who are ad- lical kind of ſcience, depending on the aſſiſtance of the de- 

S. mitted to make vows; and: theſe bear the name of St. | vil, and departed ſouls, See NECROMANCY,, W1iTcH- 

d | Magdalen: the congregation . of St. Martha is the ſecond, CRAFT, Fascina Ton, Ge. RU lars; 

4 | and is compoſed of thoſe whom it is not judged proper to If any wonder how ſo vain and deceitful a ſcience ſhould gain 

h _ admit to vows : the congregation of St. Lazarus is compo» | ſo much credit and authority over mens minds; Pliny gives 

ſed of ſuch as are detained = by force. the reaſon of it, It is, ſays he, becauſe it has poſſeſſed itſelf 
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Natural Mad ic is no more than the application of natural ac- 


Celeftial Ma oi borders nearly onjudiciary aſtrology: It attri- 


2 or Goetic MaGic conſiſts in the invocation of de- 
8. 


MAGIC Lantern, an optic machine, by means whereof little 


Conſtruction of the Macrc Lantern.—Suppoſe ABCD 


wall of a dark room, prodigiouſly magnified in all their 


Theory of the Macic Lantern.— The lamp being placed 


of three ſciences of the moſt eſteem among men; taking 
from each, all that is great and marvellous in it. Nobod 
doubts but it had its firſt origin in medicine, and that it 
inſinuated itſelf into the minds of the 28 under pretence 
of affording extraordinary remedies, To theſe fine promiſe: 
it added every _—_ in religion thatis pompous and ſplendid, 
and that appears calculated to blind and captivate mankind. 
Laſtly, it mingled judiciary aſtrology with the reſt ; per- 
ſuading people, curious of futurity, that it ſaw every thing to 
come in the heavens. See Macic, AsTROLOGY, Oc. 
Agrippa divides Magic into three kinds; natural, celeſtial, 
and ceremonial or ſuperſtitious. 


tive cauſes to paſſive cauſes or ſubjects; by means whereof 
many ſurprizing, but yet natural, effects are produced, See 
Pnys1cs and FHILOSOPHY. 

Baptiſta Porta has a treatiſe of natural Magic, or of ſecrets 
for performing very extraordinary things by natural cauſes, 
The natural Magic of the Chaldeans was nothing but the 
knowledge of the powers of ſimples, and minerals. The 
Magic, which they called Theurgia, conſiſted wholly in the 
knowledge of the ceremonies, to be obſerved in the worſhip 
of the Gods, in order to be acceptable. By virtue of theſe 
ceremonies they believed they could converſe with ſpiritual 
beings, and cure diſeaſes. See THEURGY. 


butes to ſpirits a kind of rule or dominion over the planets ; 
and to the planets a dominion over men; and on thoſe prin- 
ciples builds a ridiculous kind of ſyſtem. See ASTROLOGY. 


vils, Its effects are uſually evil and wicked, thoughvery ſtrange 
and ſeemingly ſurpaſſing the powers of nature; ſuppoſed to 
be produced, by virtue of ſome compact, either tacit or ex- 
preſs, with evil ſpirits : but the truth is, theſe have not all the 
power that is uſually imagined, nor do they produce half 
thoſe effects ordinarily aſcribed to them. 

Naude haspubliſhed an apology for all the great men ſuſpected 
of Magic. — Agrippa ſays, that the words uſed by thoſe in 
compact with the devil, to invoke him, and to ſucceed in 
what they undertake, are Dies, mies, jeſquet, benedoefet, dou- 
vima, enitemaus, There are an hundred other ſuperſtitious 
formulas of words compoſed at pleaſure, or gathered from 
ſeveral different languages, or patch'd from the Hebrew, or 
formed in imitation of it. 


painted images are repreſented on an oppoſite wall of a 
dark room, magnified to any bigneſs at pleaſure. See 
LANTERN. 


(Tab. Opticks, Fig. 10.) a common tin lantern, to which 
is added a tube to draw out, FG. In H is fixed a metallic 
concave ſpeculum of a foot diameter at moſt, or four inches 
at leaſt ; or, in licu thereof, near the extremity of the tube 
is placed a convex lens, conſiſting of a ſegment of a ſmall 
ſphere, its diameter not exceeding a few inches. In the focus 
of the concave ſpeculum, or lens, is placed a lamp L ; with- 
in the tube, where it is ſoldered to the fide of the lantern, 
is placed a ſmall lens, convex on both ſides, bein a portion 
of a ſmall ſphere, having its focus about the diftance of 
three inches. Theextreme part of the tube F M is ſquare, 
and has an aperture quite thro” ; ſo as to receive an oblong 
frameN O, paſſed through it; in this frame are round holes 
an inch or two in diameter. According to the bigneſs of 
theſe holes, are drawn circles on a plain thin glaſs ; and in 
theſe circles are painted any figures or images at pleaſure, 
with tranſparent water-colours. Theſe images fitted into 
the frame, and placed invertedly, at a little diſtance from the 
focus of the lens I; will be projected on an oppoſite white 


colours, and an erect ſituation. 0 

Or thus: Every ng. being managed as in the former ; 
into the ſliding tube F G, inſert another convex- lens K, 
the ſegment of a ſphere ſomewhat larger than I; now if the 
picture be brought nearer to I, than the diſtance of the fo- 
cus, diverging rays will be propagated as if they proceeded 
from P: wherefore if the lens K be fo placed, as that P is 
very near its focus, the image will be exhibited on the wall 
exceedingly magnified. 


in the focus of the concave ſpeculum, or any convex glaſs, 
the rays will be propagated parallel to each other, and the 
image will be ſtrongly illumined, and will therefore emit a 


great number of rays upon the lens I. But being ſuppoſed| 


to be placed near the lens I, the inverted image of the picture 
inverted muſt be formed on the oppoſite wall, exceedingly 
magnified after its refraction through the lens; and it will be 
ſtill the more magnified as the lens is a ſegment of a leſs 
ſphere, and as the picture is placed nearer the focus of the 
lens; in a dark place therefore the picture will be repreſented 
prodigiouſly large and extremely vivid. See LENS. 

To heighten the light, ſpecula are preferred to lens's ; the 
focus of a ſpeculum being nearer than that of a lens, 


being conſtructed, and its 49 cells fi 


MAG 


De Chales orders the diameter of the lens I to be two, four, 
or five digits, and in a ſubduple proportion to the other K; 
i. e. if I be five digits, K muſt be 10; and the diameter of 
the ſpeculum, according to the ſame, is to be two digits. 

Zahnius chuſes to have the diameter of I & of a foot, and 
that of K one foot and 4, &c. | 

Little animals being included in the magic lantern, in the 


manner obſerved in ſpeaking of the microſcope ; or any lit- 


til tranſparent objects faſtned to a lice of talc or glaſs, and 


ſubſtituted inſtead of images; the magic lantern will become 


a microſcope. See MiCcROsCoPE. 


MAGIC Square, a ſquare figure formed of ſeries of num- 


bers in arithmetical proportion, ſo diſpoſed in parallel and 
equal ranks, as that the ſums of each row, taken either per- 
pendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally, are equal. 
The ſeveral numbers which compoſe any ſquare number; 
(for inftance, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, fc, to 25 incluſive, which 
compoſe the ſquare number 25) being diſpoſed after each 
other in a ſquare figure of 25 cells, each in its cell: if then 
you change the order of theſe numbers, and diſpoſe them 
in the cells, in ſuch manner, as that the five numbers 
which fill an horizontal rank of cells, being added together, 
ſhall make the ſame ſum with the five numbers in any other 
rank of cells, whether horizontal or vertical ; and even the 
ſame number with the five in each of the two diagonal 
ranks; this diſpoſition of numbers is called a Magic ſquare, 
in oppoſition to the former diſpoſition, which is called a Na- 
tural ſquare, See the figures following. 

One would i- 
Natural Square. magine that Ma- 


gic ſquares had 


Magic Square. 
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make always the 
ſame ſum, appeared extremely ſurprizing, eſpecially in cer- 
tain ignorant ages, when mathematicks paſſed for jr om But 
there is a great deal of reaſon to ſuſpect, that theſe ſquares 
merited their name till further by the ſuperſtitious operations 
they were imployed in, as the conſtruction of taliſmans, &c. 


For according to the childiſh philoſophy of thoſe days, which 


attributed virtues to numbers, what virtues might not be 
expected from numbers ſo wonderful? See NumBER, 
TALISMAN, Oc. | | 
However, what was at firſt the vain practice of makers of 
taliſmans and conjurers, has ſince become the ſubje& of a 
ſerious reſearch among mathematicians ; not that they ima- 
ine it will lead them to any thing of ſolid uſe, or advantage. 
agic wh ſavour too much of their original, to be of 
much uſe. But only as it is a kind of play, where the diffi- 
culty makes the merit ; and as it may chance to produce 
ſome new views of numbers which mathematicians will not 
loſe the occaſion of. | ; 
Eman. Moſchopulus, a Greek author of no great antiquity, 
is the firſt that appears to have ſpoke of Magic ſquares ; and 
by the age wherein he lived, there is reaſon to imagine he did 
not look on them merely as a mathematician. However, he 
has left us ſome rules for their conſtruction. —In the treatiſe 
of Cor. Agrippa ſo much accuſed of Magic, we find the 
ſquares of ſeven numbers, viz. from three to nine incluſive, 
diſpoſed magically ; and it muſt not be ſuppoſed that thoſe 
ſeven numbers were preferred to all. the others without a very 
good reaſon, In effect, it is becauſe their ſquares, according 


to the ſyſtem of Agrippa and his followers, are planetary. 


The ſquare of 3, for inftance, belongs to Saturn, that of 4 
to 41 that of 5 to Mars, that of 6 to the Sun, that of 
to Venus, that of 8 to Mercury, and that of 9 to the Moon. 
. Bachet applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Magic ſquares, on 
the hint he had taken from tae planetary ſquares Agri 3 
as being unacquainted with the work of Moſchopulus, which 
is only in manuſcript in the French king's library ; and, 
without the affiftance of any other author, found out a new 
method for thoſe ſquares whoſe root is uneven, for inſtance 
25, 49, c. but could not make any thing of thoſe whoſe 
root is even. | 
After him came M. Frenicle, who took the ſame ſubject in 
hand. A great algebraiſt was of opinion, that whereas the 
ſixteen numbers, which compoſe the ſquare, might be diſ- 
poſed 20922789888000 different ways ina natural ſquare (as 
from the rules of combination it is certain they may) they 
could not be diſpoſed in a Magic ſquare above ſixteen diffe- 
rent ways. But M. Frenicle . that they might be 
diſpoſed 878 different ways; whence it appears how much 


his method exceeds the former, which only yielded the 55th 


* of Magic ſquares of that of M. Frenicle. 
o this enquiry he thought fit to add a difficulty, that had 
not yet been conſidered: The Magic qu 

led, if the two horizon- 
tal ranks of cells, and at the fame time the two vertical 
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ones, the moſt remote from the middle, be retrenched, that 
is, if the whole border or circumference of the ſquare be taken 
away; there will remain a ſquare, whoſe root will be 5, and 
which will only conſiſt of twen five cells. Now it is not 
at all ſurprizing that the ſquare ſhould be no longer magical, in 
regard the ranks of the large one were not intended to make 
the ſame ſum, excepting when taken entire with all the ſeven 

numbers that fill their ſeven cells; fo that being mutilated 

each of two cells, and having loſt two of their numbers, it may 

be well expected, that their remainders will not any longer 

make the ſame ſum. But M. Frenicle would not be ſatisfied, 

unleſs when the circumference or border of the Magic Square 
was taken away, and even any circumference at pleaſure, or 
in fine, ſeveral circumferences at once, the remaining ſquare 
were ſtill magical : which laſt condition, no doubt, made theſe 

Squares vaſtly more magical than ever. 

Again, he inverted that condition, and required that any cir- 

cumference taken at pleaſure, or even ſeveral circumferences 

ſhould be inſeparable from the ſquare ; that is, it ſhould ceaſe 

to be magical when they were removed, _— continue ma- 

gical after the removal of any of the reſt, . Frenicle, how- 

ever, gives no general demonſtration of his methods, and fre- 

quently ſeems to have no other guide but his groping. It is 

true, his book was not publiſhed by himſelf, nor did it appear 

till after his death, viz. in 1693. 

In 1703, M. Poignard, Canon of Bruſſels, publiſhed a trea- 

tiſe of ſublime Thaw Squares, Before him there had been 

no Magic Squares made but for ſeries's of natural numbers 

that formed a ſquare ; but M. Poignard made two very con- 

ſiderable improvements; 19. Inſtead of taking all the numbers 

that fill a ſquare, for inſtance, the thirty ſix ſucceſſive numbers 

which would fill all the cells of a natural ſquare whoſe ſide 

is 6, he only takes as many ſucceſſive numbers as there are 

units in the ſide of the ſquare, which in this caſe are ſix; and 

theſe ſix numbers alone he diſpoſes in ſuch manner, in the 

thirty ſix cells, that none of them are repeated twice in the 

ſame rank, whether it be horizontal, vertical or diagonal: 

whence it follows, that all the ranks, taken all the ways poſ- 

ſible, muſt always make the ſame ſum, which M. Poignard 

calls repeated progreſſion. 29. Inſtead of being confined to 

take theſe numbers according to the ſerjes and ſucceſſion of 

the natural numbers, that is, in an arithmetical progreſſion, 

he takes them likewiſe in a geometrical progreſſion, and even 

an harmonical progreſſion. But with theſe two laſt progreſ- 

fions the Magic muſt neceſſarily be different from what it was: 


In the __— filled with numbers in geometrical progreſſion, 


it conſiſts in this, that the products of all the ranks are equal, 
and in the harmonical progreſſion, the numbers of all the ranks 
continually follow that progreſſion: he makes ſquares of each 
of theſe three progreſſions repeated. 
This book of M. Poignard gave occaſion to M. de la Hire to 
turn his thoughts the ſame way, which he did with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that he ſeems to have well nigh compleated the theory 
of Magic Squares —He firſt conſiders uneven Squares: all his 
predeceſſors on the ſubject having found the conſtruction of 
even ones by much the moſt difficult; for which reaſon M. de 
la Hire reſerves thoſe for the laſt. This exceſs of difficulty 
may ariſe partly from hence, that the numbers are taken in 
arithmetical progreſſion. Nov in that progreſſion, if the num- 
ber of terms be uneven, that in the middle has ſome proper- 
ties, which may be of ſervice; for inſtance, being multiplied 
by the number of terms in the progreſſion, the product is equal 
to the ſum of all the terms, 
M. de la Hire propoſes a general method for uneven ſquares, 
which has ſome ſimilitude with the theory of compound mo- 
tions, ſo uſeful and fertile in mechanics. As that conſiſts in 
decompounding motions, and reſolving them into others more 
ſimple, ſo does M. de la Hire's method conſiſt in reſolving the 
ſquare that is to be conſtructed, into two ſimple and primitive 
ſquares. It muſt be owned, however, it is not quite ſo eaſy 
to conceive thoſe two fimple and primitive ſquares in the com- 
pound or perfect ſquare, as in an oblique motion to imagine a 
po and perpendicular one. | 
uppoſe a ſquare of cells, whoſe root is uneven; for inſtance 7, 
and that its forty nine cells are to be filled magically with num- 
bers, for inſtance, the firſt 7. M. de la Hire, on the one 
ſide, takes the firſt ſeven numbers, beginning with unity, and 
ending with the root 7; and on the other, 7, and all its mul- 
tiples to 49 excluſively; and as theſe only make ſix numbers, 
he adds o, which makes this an arithmetical progreſſion of 
ſeven terms as well as the other. o. 7. 14. 21. 28. 35. 42. 
This done, with the firſt progreſſion repeated, he fills the 
{quare of the root 7 magically. In order to this, he writes 
in the firſt ſeven cells of the firſt horizontal rank, the ſeven 
numbers propoſed, in what order he pleaſes, for that is abſo- 
lutely indifferent; and it is proper to obſerve here, that thoſe 
ſeven numbers may be ranged in'5040 different manners in the 
ſame rank. The order in which they are placed in the firſt 
horizontal rank, be it what it will, is that which determines 
their order in all the reſt. For the ſecond horizontal rank, he 
places in its firſt cell, either the third, the fourth, the fifth, 
or the ſixth number, from the firſt number of the firſt rank, 
Vo r. II. Né. 93. # 
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and after that writes the fix others in the order as they follow, 
For the third horizontal rank, he obſerves the fame method 
with regard to the ſecond, that he obſerved in the ſecond with 
regard to the firſt, and ſo of the reſt. For inſtance, ſuppoſe 
the firſt horizontal rank filled with the ſeven numbers in their 
natural order, 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. the ſecond horizontal rank 
may either commence with 3, with 4, with 5, or with 6; 
but in this inſtance it commences with 3, the third rank there- 
fore muſt commence with 5, the 
fourth with 7, the fifth with 2, 
the fixth with 4, and the ſeventh 
with 6. The commencement of 
the ranks which follow the firſt be- 
ing thus determined, the other num- 
bers, as we have already obſerved, 
muſt be written down in the order 
wherein they ſtand, in the firſt, go- 
ing on to 5, 6, and 7, and return- 


a ing to I, 2, &c. till every number 
in the firſt rank be found in every rank underneath, ac- 


cording to the order arbitrarily pitched upon at firit. By this 
means, it is evident, no number whatever can be repeated 
twice in the ſame rank, and by conſequence that the ſeven 
numbers 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. being in each rank, they muſt 
of neceſſity make the ſame ſum, 1 

It appears, from this example, that the arrangement of the 
numbers in the firſt rank being choſen at pleaſure, the other 
ranks may be continued in four different manners; and ſince 
the firſt rank may have 5040 different arrangements, there 
are no leſs than 20160 different manners of conſtructing the 
Magic Sguare of ſeven numbers repeated. 


112131415467 1213144567 
2131445160711 7111213145ʃ6 
31415160712 61711121345 
415161711213 5161711121314 
5161711121314 415161211213 
6171112131415 3141516(7 1112 
71112131451 2131415161711 


The order of the numbers in the firſt rank being determined; 
if in beginning with the ſecond rank, the ſecond number 2, 
or the laſt number 7 ſhould be pitched upon; in one of thoſe 
caſes one of the diagonal ranks would have the ſame number 
conſtantly repeated; and, in the other caſe, the other diago- 
nal would have it repeated; of conſequence therefore, either 
the one or the other diagonal would be falſe, unleſs the num- 
ber repeated ſeven times ſhould happen to be 4, for four 
times ſeven is equal to the ſum of 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. and, in 
general, in every ſquare conſiſting of an uneven number of 
terms, in arithmetical progreſſion, one of the diagonals would 
be falſe according to thoſe two conſtructions, unleſs the term, 
always repeated in that diagonal, were the middle term of the 

rogreſhon. | 

t is not however at all neceſſary to take the terms in an arith- 
metical progreſſion ; for, according to this method, one may 
conſtruct a Magic Square of any numbers at pleaſure, whether 
they be according to any certain progreſſion or not, If they 
be in an arithmetical progreſſion, it will be proper, out of the 

eneral method, to except thoſe two conſtructions, which pro- 
=_ a continual repetition of the ſame term, in one, of the 
two diagonals; and only take in the caſe, wherein that repe- 


1121314151607 

31415607102 
516171112134 
211121314156 
213141516071 
4151612111213 
6912111213145 


tition would prevent the diagonal from being juſt. Which 


caſe being abſolutely diſregarded, when we computed that the 


' ſquare of 7 might have 20160 different conſtructions; it is 


evident, that by taking that caſe in, it muſt have vaſtly more. 
To begin the ſecond rank with any other number beſides the 
ſecond and the laſt, muſt not however be looked on as an uni- 
verſal rule. It holds good for the ſquare of 7, but if the ſquare 
of , for inſtance, were to be conſtructed, and the fourth 
figure of the firſt horizontal rank were pitched on for the firſt 
of the ſecond, the conſequence would be, that the fifth and 
eighth horizontal ranks would likewiſe commence with the 
ſame number, which would therefore be repeated three times 
in the ſame vertical rank, and occaſion other repetitions in all 
the reſt. The general rule therefore muſt be conceived thus: 
Let the number in the firſt rank pitched on, for the com- 
mencement of the ſecond, have ſuch an exponent of its quo- 
ta, that is, let the order of its place be-ſuch, as that if an unit 
be taken from it, the remainder will not be any juſt quota part 
of the root of the ſquare; that is, cannot divide it equally. 
If, for example, in the ſquare of 7, the third number of the 
firſt, horizontal rank be pitched on for the firſt of the ſecond, 
ſuch conſtruction will be juſt ; becauſe the exponent of the 
place of that number, viz. 3, ſubſtracting 1, that is 2, cannot 
divide 7. Thus alſo might the fourth number of the ſame 
firſt rank be choſen, becauſe 4—1, viz. 3. cannot divide 7 
and for the ſame reaſon the fifth or ſixth number might be 
taken: But in the ſquare of q, the fourth number of the firſt 
rank muſt not be taken, becauſe 4—1, viz. 3, does divide | 
The reaſon of this rule will 1 25 very evidently, by 2 
NP 5 | erin 
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dering in what manner the returns of the ſame numbers do or 
do not happen, taking them always in the ſame manner in any 
given ſeries, And hence it follows, that the fewer divihons 
the root of any ſquare to be conſtructed has, the more diffe- 
rent manners of conſtructing it there are ; and that the prime 
numbers, that is, thoſe which. have no diviſions, as 5. 7. 11. 
13. &c, are thoſe whoſe ſquares will admit of the moſt vari- 
ations in proportion to their quantities, | 
The ſquares conſtrued, according to this method, have ſome 
particular properties notrequired in the problem : For the num- 
bers that compoſe any rank parallel to one of the two diago- 
nals, are ranged in the ſame order with the numbers that com- 
poſe the diagonal, to which they are parallel. And as any 
rank parallel to a diagonal muſt neceſſarily be ſhorter, and have 
fewer cells than the diagonal itſelf, by adding to it the corre- 
ſponding parallel which has the number of cells the other falls 
ſhort of the diagonal; the numbers of thoſe two parallels, pla- 
ced, as it were, end to end, ſtil] 


Firſt Primitive. follow the ſame order with thoſe 
2 of the diagonal : beſides, that 
1|12131j4]510 17 | their ſums are likewiſe equal; fo 
345 57112 that they are magical on another 
75 2 T account. 
nr — Inſtead of the ſquares, which we 
E. have hitherto formed by horizon- 
2345 [/ [1 | tal ranks, one might alſo form 
4115 (671 2 [3 them by vertical ones; the caſe 
TZ NINA 5 is the ſame in both. 
1 — All we have hitherto ſaid regards 
Second Primiti only the firſt primitive ſquare, 
A whoſe numbers, in the propoſed 
pk example, were 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7; 
SEE here ſtill remains ths oa 44 
21128135142|_0|_7] 14] mitive, whoſe numbers are o. 7. 
_ [42] of 71141211281 35] 14. 21. 28. 35. 42. M. de la 
[14/2] 28035042 of 7 H ire proceeds in the ſame manner 
350420 01 7114/21] 28 - here as in the former; and this 
= may likewiſe be conſtructed in 
i ; . 20 160 different manners, as con- 
28035ʃ42J of 7114] 21 taining the ſame number of terms 


with the firſt. Its conſtruction 


| being made, and of conſequence all its ranks making the ſame] 


ſum, it is evident, that if we bring the two into one, by ad- 
ding together the numbers of the two correſponding cells of 


the two ſquares, that is, the two numbers of the firſt of each, 


the two numbers of the ſecond, of the third, c. and diſpoſe 
them in the forty nine correſponding cells of a' third ſquare ; 
it will likewiſe be magical, in regard its ranks, formed by the 
addition of equal ſums to equal ſums muſt of neceſſity be equal 
among themſelves, All that remains in doubt is, whether or 
no, by the addition of the correſponding cells of the two firſt 
ſquares, all the cells of the third will be filled in ſuch manner, 
as that each not only contain one of the numbers of the pro- 
greſſion from 1 to 49, but alſo that this number be different 
from that of any of the reſt, which is the end and deſign of 
the whole operation. 

As to this, it muſt be obſerved, that if in the conſtruction of 
the ſecond Primitive Square, care have been taken in the com- 
mencement of the ſecond horizontal rank, to obſerve an order 
with regard to the firſt, different from what was obſerved in 
the conſtruction of the firſt ſquare; for inſtance, if the ſe- 
cond rank of the firſt ſquare be- 
gun with the third term of the 


Ir firſt rank, and the ſecond rank 
LI [ET 125 [33143192] of the ſecond ſquare commence 


124 32 [40 [48] 7 | 8 [10 with the fourth of the firſt rank, 


47 | 6 114 115 123 [31 139 as in the example it actually does; 
21 2231 38 465 13 each number of the firſt ſquare 
37 147 | 4 [12 20 [28 [29 | may be combined once, and on- 
Dl ——_ FEES ly once, by addition with all the 
ir \i9 127 135 [32 {#213 numbers of the ſecond, And as 


34 \42 1431 2 110 [18 26 | the numbers of the firſt are here 
I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. and thoſe of 
the ſecond o. 7. 14. 21. 28. 35. 42. by combining them in 
this manner, we have all the numbers in the progreflion from 
1 to 49, without having any of them repeated ; which is the 
Perfect Magic Square propoſed. 
The neceſſity of conſtructing the two Primitive Squares in a 
different manner, does not at all hinder but that each of the 
20160 conſtructions of the one may be combined with all the 
20160 conſtructions of the other: of conſequence therefore 
20160 multiplied by itſelf, which makes 406425600, is the 
number of different conſtructions that may be made of the 
Perfect Square, which here conſiſts of the 40 numbers of the 
natural progreſſion. But as we have already obſerved, that a 
Primitive Square of ſeven numbers repeated may have above 
20160 ſeveral conſtructions, the number 406425600 muſt 
come vaſtly ſhort of expreſſing all the poſſible conſtructions of 
a perfect Magic Square of the forty nine firſt numbers. 
As to the Even Squares, he conſtructs them like the Uneven 
ones, by two Primitive Squares ; but the conſtruction of Pri- 


mitives is different in the general, and may be fo a great num-| 


"a 


ber of ways : and thoſe general differences admit of a great 
number of particular variations, which give as many different 
conſtructions for the ſame even ſquare. It ſcarce ſeems poſſi- 
ble to determine exactly, either how many general differences 
there may be between the conſtruction of the primitive ſquares 
of an even ſquare and an uneven one; nor how many parti- 
cular variations each general difference may admit of: and of 
conſequence we are ſtill far from being able to determine the 
number of different conſtructions of all thoſe that may be made 
by the primitive ſquares, 

M A GISTER, Masr ER, atitle frequently found in old wri- 
tings ; noting the perſon who bore it to have attained ſome 
degree of eminency in ſcientia aliqua preſertim literaria. 

In old times, thoſe we now call Doctors, were called Mag:/tr:. 
See DocTor, DEGREE, and Mas TER. 

MAGISTERY, Mac1sTERIUM, in Chymiſtry, a very fine 
powder made by ſolution and precipitation ; or, a preeipitate of 
ſome ſolution made by a ſalt, or other body, which breaks the 
force of the diſſolvent. See PRECIPITATE. 

MacisTERY of Biſmuth is a fine powder, made by diſſol- 
ving biſmuth in ſpirit of nitre, and pouring on it falt wa- 
ter, which precipitates the Magiſtery to the bottom, See 
BiSMUTH. | 

MAG1STERY of Lead is a fine powder, made by diſſolving ſac- 
charum Saturni in diſtilled vinegar, and then precipitating it 
with oil of tartar per deliquium. See LEAD. 

MAGISTERY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of reſins, or reſinous ex- 

tracts of ſcammony, jalap, turbith, Cc. which are made b 
diſſolving the matter in ſpirit of wine, and precipitating it 
with water. See Resin. 
Mr. Boyle takes the proper notion of a Magiſtery to conſiſt in 
a preparation of a body, whereby it is wholly, or at leaſt in 
great meaſure, by means of ſome extraneous additament, con- 
verted into a body of a different kind : as when iron or copper 
is turned into cryſtals of Mars and Venus. 

MAGMA, MATMA, among chymiſts, Ec. the dregs or recre- 

ment of an unguent, remaining after all the more fluid parts 

are expreſſed. | ; 

MAGNA Arteria, the ſame with aorta. See AoRTA. 

MAGNA Charta *, the Great Charter of liberties, granted in 
the ninth year of Henry the third, and confirmed by Edward 
the firſt, See CHARTER. 

* The reaſon of its being termed magna or great, is either becauſe 
of the excellency of the laws and liberties therein contained ; or 
becauſe there was another charter, called Charta de foreſta, eſta- 

- bliſhed with it, which was the leſſer of the two; or becauſe it 
contained more than any other charters ;z or in regard 
of the wars and troubles in the obtaining of it ; or of the great 
and remarkable ſolemnity in the denouncing excommunications 
againſt the infringers of it. 

Magna Charta may be ſaid to derive its origin from king 
Edward the — 4 who granted divers liberties and privileges 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical by charter: The ſame, with ſome 
others, were alſo granted and confirmed by king Henry I, by a 
celebrated great charter now loſt. And his ſucceſſors king 
Stephen, king Henry II, and king John, confirmed or re- 
enacted the ſame; but that laſt prince violating his charter, 
the barons took up arms, and his reign ended in blood. 
Henry III. who ſucceeded him, after having procured an in- 
quifition to be made by twelve men in each county, what 
the liberties of England were in the time of Henry I, granted 
a new charter, being the preſent Magna Charta ; which he 
ſeveral times confirmed, ab, as often broke . * : till, in the 
thirty ſeventh year of his reign, he came to Weſtminſter- hall; 
where in the preſence of the nobility and biſhops, with lighted 
candles in their hands, Magna Charta was read, the king all 
the while laying his hand on his breaſt, and at laſt ſolemnly 

_ ſwearing faithfully and inviolably to obſerve all the things there- 
in contained, as he was a man, a chriſtian, a ſoldier, and a 
king. Then the biſhops extinguiſhed their candles, throwing 
them on the ground, crying, thus let him be extinguiſhed 
and ſtink in hell who violates this charter. | 
Magna Charta is the baſis of the Engliſh laws and liberties. 

See Lawand STATUTE, It was thought to be ſo beneficial 
to the ſubject, and a law of ſo great equity in compariſon of 
thoſe which were formerly in uſe, that king Henry, for the 

ranting it, had the fifteenth penny of all the moveable goods 

th temporal and ſpiritual, —Sir Edward Coke obſerves, 2 — 
na Charta has been above thirty times confirmed. 

MAGNET, Macnes *, the Loadſtone; a ſort of ferruginous 

ſtone, in weight and colour reſembling iron ore, though ſome- 

what harder and more —_— endued with divers extraordi- 
nary properties, attractive, directive, inclinatory, c. See 

MAGNETISM. ; 5 OOSR, 
* The Magnet is alſo called Lapis Heracleus, from Heraclea, a city 

of Magnefia, a port of the ancient Lydia, where it is ſaid to have 

been art found, and from which it is uſually ſuppoſed to have 
taken its name. Though others derive the word from a ſhep- 
herd named Magnes, who firſt diſcovered it with the iron of his 
crook on mount Ida. It is alſo called /apis nauticus by reaſon of 
its uſe in navigation; and /iderites, from its attracting iron, 

which the Greeks call aq t | 3 
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The attractive power of the MAGNET was known to the ancients, 


his own, but as derived from the Chineſe, who are ſaid to 


The variation of the MAGNET, or its declination from the pole, 


Phenomena of the MAGNET. 


tury, is the perſon uſually ſuppoſed to have the beſt title to the 
diſcovery : and yet Sir G. Wheeler mentions, that he had 


in different parts of the globe, are differently inclined towards 


the parts or ſegments of the ſtone, which before were joined, 
will now avoid and fly each other. 69, If the Magnet be cut 
by a ſection perpendicular to its axis, the two points, which 


IP", A Leadftone will take up much more iron when armed 
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| net is uſually found in iron mines, and ſometimes 
„ — hel Magnet, half iron. Its colour b 
different, according to the different countries it is brought from. 
Norman obſerves, that the beſt are thoſe brought from China 
and Bengal, which are of an irony or ſanguine colour; thoſe of 
Arabia are reddiſh, thoſe of Macedonia blackiſh ; and thoſe of 
Hungary, Germany, England, &c. the colour of unwrought 
iron, Neither its figure nor bulk are determined, but it is 
found of all forms and fizes. ; 

The ancients reckoned five kinds of Magnets different in co- 
Jour and virtue: the Ethiopic, Magneſian, Bœotic, Alexan- 
drian, and Natolian. They alſo took it to be male and fe- 
male: but the chief uſe they made of it was in medicine; 
eſpecially for the cure of burns, and defluxions on the eyes. 
— The moderns, more happy, take it to conduct them in their 
voyages. See NAVIGATION, | 

The moſt diſtinguiſhing properties of the Magnet, are, that 
it attracts iron, and that it points to the poles of the world; 
and in other circumſtances alſo dips or inclines to a point 
beneath the horizon, directly under the pole; and that it 
communicates theſe properties by touch, to iron. — On 
which foundation are built the mariners needles; both hori- 
zontal, and inclinatory, or dipping needles. See NEEDLE, 
DiPPING, Ec. 


and is mentioned even by Plato and Euripides, who call it the 
Hercultan Stone; becauſe it commands iron, which ſubdues 
ceery thing elſe : but the knowledge of its directive power, 
whereby it diſpoſes its poles along the meridian of every place, 
and occaſions needles, pieces of iron, &c. touched with it, to 
point nearly north and ſouth, is of a much later date: though 
the exact time of its diſcovery, and the diſcoverer himſelf, are 
yet in the dark. The firſt tidings we hear of it, is in 1260, 
when Marco Polo the Venetian is ſaid by ſome to have intro- 
duced the mariners compals ; though not as an invention of 


have had the uſe of it long before : though ſome imagine that 


the Chineſe rather borrowed it from the Europeans, 
Flavio de Gioia a Neapolitan, who lived in the thirteenth cen- 


ſeen a book of aſtronomy much older, which ſuppoſed the 


uſe of the needle ; though not as applied to the uſes of navi-| 


ation, but of aſtronomy. And in Guyot de Provins, an old 
French poet, who wrote about the year 11 80, there is expreſs 
mention made of the Load/ione and the compaſs ; and their 
uſe in navigation obliquely hinted at. See ComPass. 


was firſt diſcovered by Seb. Cabot, a Venetian, in 1500 ; and 
the variation of that variation by Mr. Gellibrand, an Engliſh- 
man, about the year 1625. See VARIATION. 


Laſtly,” The dip or inclination of the needle, when at liberty 


to play vertically, to a point beneath the horizon, was firit 
diſcovered by another of our countrymen, Mr. R. Norman, 
about the year 1576. See the article DiepiNnG Needle, 

19. In every Magnet there are 
two poles, one whereof points northwards, the other ſouth- 
wards; and if the Magnet be divided into ever ſo many pieces, 
the two poles will be found in each piece. 29. Theſe poles 


a point under the horizon. 3?. Theſe poles, though contra- 


ry to one another, do help mutually towards the Magnet's at- 


traction and ſuſpenſion of iron. 4. If two Magnets be ſphe- 
rical, one will turn or conform itſelf to the other, ſo as either 


of them would do to the earth; and after they have ſo con- 


formed or turned themſelves, they endeavour to approach or 
Join each other ; but if placed in a contrary poſition, they 
avoid each other. 59. If a Magnet be cut through the axis, 


before were conjoined, will become contrary poles; one in 
one, the other in the other ſegment. 79. Iron receives virtue 
from the Magnet by application to it, or barely from an ap- 
proach near it, though it do not touch it; and the iron re- 
ceives this virtue variouſly, according to the parts of the ſtone 
it is made to touch, or even approach to. 82. If an oblong 
piece of iron be any how applied to the ſtone, it receives vir- 
tue from it, only as to its length. 9. The Magnet loſes 
none of its own virtue by communicating any to the iron ; 
and this virtue it can communicate to the iron very ſpeedily ; 
though the longer the iron touches or joins the ſtone, the lon- 
ger will its communicated virtue 'hold ; and a better Magnet 
will communicate more of it, and ſooner, than one not ſo 
good. 109. Steel receives virtue from the Magnet better than 
iron. 119. A needle touched by a Magnet will turn its ends 
the ſame way towards the poles of the world, as the Magnet 
itſelf does. 129. Neither Loadſtone nor needles touched by it 
do conform their poles exactly to thoſe of the world, but have 
uſually ſome variation from them: and this variation is diffe- 
rent in divers places, and at divers times in the ſame place. 
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or capped than it can alone. And though an iron ring or key 
be ſuſpended by the Load/tone, yet the magnetical particles do 
not hinder that ring or key from turning round any way, either 
to the right or left. 14% The force of a Load/tine may be 
variouſly increaſed or leſſened by the various application of 
iron, or another Loadftone to it. 15%. A ſtrong Magnet at the 
leaſt diſtance from a lefler or a weaker, cannot draw to it a 
piece of iron adhering actually to ſuch leſſer or weaker ſtone 
but ifit come to touch it, it can draw it from the other : but 
a weaker Magnet, or even a little piece of iron, can draw away 
or ſeparate a piece of iron contiguous to a greater or ftronger 
Loadſtone. 169. In theſe northern parts of the world, the 
ſouth pole of a Load/tone will raiſe up more iron than the north 
pole. 179. A plate of iron only, but no other body inter- 
poſed, can impede the operation of the Laadſſone, either 
as to its attractive or directive quality, Mr. Boyle found it 
true in glaſſes ſealed hermetically ; and glaſs is a body, as im- 
pervious as moſt are, to any effluvia. 189. The power or vir- 
tue of a Load/lone may be impaired by lying long in a wrong 
poſition, as alſo by ruſt, wet, &c. and may be quite deſtroyed 
by fire. 199. A piece of iron wire well touched, will, upon 
being bent round in a ring, or coyled round on a ſtick, Sr. 
generally, quite loſe its directive virtue ; but always have it 
much diminiſhed : and yet if the whole length of the wire 
were not entirely bent, ſo that the ends of it, though but for 
the length of one tenth of an inch, were left ftrait, the virtue 
will not be deſtroyed in thoſe parts; though it will in all the 
reſt. This was firſt obſerved by Grimaldi and de la Hire; 
and is confirmed by the experiments of Mr. Derham ; who 
adds further, that though coyling or bending the wire as 
above, would always deſtroy its virtue by day, yet it would 
not do it in the evening. 204 The ſphere of the activity of 
Magnets is greater and lets at different times: in particular, 
that reſerved in the repolitory of the Royal Society will kcep a 
key or other body ſuſpended to another, ſometimes, at the 
height of eight or ten feet; and at others, not above four feet, 
To which we may add, that the variation of the magnetical 
needle from the meridian, varies at various times of the day ; 
as appears from ſome new experiments of Mr, Graham. See 
VARIATION, 21. By twiſting a piece of wire touched with 
a Magnet, its virtue is exceedingly diminiſhed, and ſometimes 
ſo diſordered and confuſed, that in ſome parts it will attract, 
and in others repel; and even in ſome places, one ſide of the 
wire ſeems to be attracted, and the other ſide repelled by one 
and the ſame pole of the ſtone. 220. A piece of wire that 
has been touched, being ſplit, or cleft in two; the poles are 
ſometimes changed, as in a cleft Magnet; the north becom- 
ing the ſouth, and the ſouth the north: and yet ſometimes 
one half of the wire will retain its former poles, and the other 
half have them changed. To which it may be added, that 
laying one or other fide of the half uppermoſt, cauſes a great 
alteration in its tendency or averſion to the poles of the Mag- 
net. 230. A wire being touched from end to end with the 
ſame pole of the Magnet, the end whereat you begin will 
always turn contrary to the pole which touched it: If it be 
again touched the ſame way with the other pole of the Mag- 
net, it will then be turned the contrary way. 249. If a piece 
of wire be touched in the middle with only one pole of the 
Magnet, without moving it backwards or forwards ; in that 
place will be the pole of the wire, and the two ends will be 
the other pole; 259, If a Magnet be heated red-hot, and 
again cooled either with its ſouth pole towards the north in a 
horizontal poſition, or with its ſouth pole downwards ina per- 
pendicular poſition ; its poles will be changed. 26% Mr. Boyle 
(to whom we are indebted for the following magnetical phæ no- 
mena) found he could preſently change the poles of a ſmall 
fragment of a Loadſtone, by applying them to the oppolite 
vigorous ones of a large Magnet. 27% Hard iron tools well 
tempered, when heated by a briſk attrition, as filing, turning, 
&c. will, while warm, attract thin filings or chips of iron, 
ſteel, Cc. but not when cold; though there are not wanting 
ſome inſtances of their retaining the virtue when quite cold. 
289, The iron bars of windows, &c, which have a long time 
ſtood in an erect poſition, grow permanently magnetical; the 


lower ends of ſych bars being the north pole, and the upper 


the ſouthern. 29%. A bar of iron that has not ſtood long in 
an erect poſture, if it be only held perpendicularly, will be- 
come magnetical; and its lower end the north pole; as appears 
from its attracting the ſouth pole of a needle : but then this 


virtue is tranſient, and by inverting the bar, the poles will ſhift 


their places. In order therefore to render the quality perma- 
nent in an iron bar, it muſt continue a long time in a proper 
poſition. But the fire will produce the effect in a ſhort time: 
for as it will immediately deprive a Load/tone of its attractive 
virtue; fo, it ſoon gives a verticity to a bar of iron, if being 
heated red-hot, it be cooled in an erect poſture, or directly 


north and ſouth. Nay, tongs and fire-forks, by being often 


heated and ſet to cool again in a poſture nearly erect, have 
ined this magnetical property. 300. Mr. Boyle found, that 
by heating a piece of Engliſh oker red-hot, and placing it to 
cool in a proper poſture, it manifeſtly acquired a magnetic vir- 
tue. And an excellent. Magnet of the ſame ingenious gentle- 
| 0 man's 
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man's having lain near a year in an inconvenient poſture, had 
its virtue ſurprizingly impaired ; as if it had been by fire. 
319, A needle well touched, it is known, will point north 
and ſouth: if it have one contrary touch of the ſame ſtone, it 


will be deprived of its faculty; and by another ſuch touch 


will have its poles quite changed. 329. If a bar of iron have 


gained a verticity by being heated red-hot and cooled again, 


north and ſouth, and then hammered at the two ends; its 
virtue will be deſtroyed by two or three ſmart blows on the 
middle. 33%. By drawing the back of a knife, or long piece 
of {teel wire, Sc. leiſurely over the pole of a Loadſtone ; car- 
rying the motion from the middle of the ſtone to the pole; 
the knife or wire will accordingly attract one end of a needle : 
but if the knife or wire be paſſed from the ſaid pole to the 
middle of the ſtone, it will repel that end of the needle which 
in the other caſe it attracts. 349. Either a Magnet or a piece 
of iron being laid on a piece of cork, ſo as to ſwim freely in 
water ; it will be found, that which ſoever of the two is held 
in the hand, the other will be drawn to it: ſo that iron at- 
tracts the Magnet as much as it is attracted by it; action and 
re-action being always equal. In this experiment, if the 
Magnet be ſet afloat, it will direct its two poles to the poles of 
the world. 355. A knife, Oc. touched with a Magnet, ac- 
quires a greater or leſs degree of virtue, according to the part 
it is touched on. It receives the ſtrongeſt touch, when it is 
drawn leiſurely from the handle towards the point over one of 
the poles: And if the ſame knife thus touched, and thus in 
poſſeſſion of a ſtrong attractive power, be retouched in a con- 
trary direction, viz. by drawing it from the point towards 
the handle over the ſame pole, it immediately loſes all its vir- 
tue. Laſtly, a Magnet acts with equal force in vacuo, and in 
the open air. See farther under the article MAGNETISM. 


Macxer, in chymiſtry. Macnes Arſenicalis, denqtes a mix 


ture of equal parts of arſenic, ſulphur, and antimony, melted 
together over the fire, and condenſed in manner of a ſtone. 

It is a very gentle cauſtic, and was firſt invented by Angelus 
Sala,It has its name Magnet, becauſe being wore during 
malignant diſeaſes, it is ſuppoſed to preſerve the wearer from 
infection, by a magnetical power, | 


MAGNETISM, MaoNRTIs Mus, the quality, or conſti- 


tution of a body, and its pores, whereby it is rendered magne- 


tical, or a Magnet, See MAGNET, 


Magnetiſm is tound to be a tranſient power, capable of being 
produced and deſtroyed again. See PoL E. 


The laws of MAGNETISM are laid down by Mr. Whiſton in 


the following propoſitions.— 1. The Load/tone has both an 
attractive and a directive power united together; whereas iron 
touched by it has only the former; i. e. the Magnet not only 
attnacts needles or filings of ſteel, but directs them to certain 
different angles, with reſpe& to its own ſurface and axis: 
whereas iron touched with it, does little or nothing more than 
attract them; ſtill ſuffering them to lie along or ſtand perpen- 
dicular to its ſurface and edges in all places; without any ſuch 
ſpecial 180 

29. Neither the ſtrongeſt nor the large Magnets give a better 


directive touch to needles than thoſe of a leſs ſize or virtue: 


to which it may be added, that whereas there are two qualities 
in all Magnets, an attractive and a directive one; neither of 
them depend on, or are any argument of the ſtrength of the 
other. 

309. The attractive power of Magnets and of iron, will greatly 
increaſe or diminiſh the weight of needles on the balance: 
nay, will overcome that weight, and ſuſtain other additional 
weights too: while the directive power has much ſmaller effect. 
Gaſſendus indeed, as well as Merſennus and Dr. Gilbert, 
maintain it has none at all ; but by miſtake : for Mr. Whiſton 
found from repeated trials on large needles, that after the touch 
they weighed leſs than before. One of 45844 grains loſt 23 
grains by the touch; and another of 65726 grains weight, no 
leſs than 14 grains, 

4®, It is probable that iron conſiſts almoſt wholly of the at- 
tractive particles; and the Magnet of the wee Je and di- 
rective together; mixed probably with other heterogeneous 
matter; as having , purged by the fire, which iron 


has: And hence may ariſe the reaſon why iron, after it has 


been touched, will lift up much greater weights than the 
Loadſtone that touched it. 


5. The quantity and direction of magnetic powers, commu- 


nicated to needles, is not properly, after ſuch communication, 
owing to the Magnet which gave the touch; but to the good- 


neſs of the ſteel that receives it, and to the ſtrength and poſi- 


tion of the terreſtrial Loadſtone, whoſe influence alone thoſe 
needles are afterwards ſubject to, and directed by: ſo that all 
ſuch needles, if good, move with the ſame ftrength and point 
to the ſame angle; what Load/tone ſoever (provided it be good) 
they were excited by, Nor does the touch ſeem to do much 
more in magnetical, than attrition in electrical caſes; i. e. it 
ſerves to rub off ſome obſtructing particles, that adhere to the 
ſurface of the ſteel, and open the pores of the bodies touched, 


and ſo make way for the entrance and exit of ſuch effluvia as 


occaſion or aſſiſt the powers we are ſpeaking of. Hence 


Mr, Whiſton takes occaſion to obſerve, that the directive power 


of the Loadſtone ſeems to be mechanical; and to be derived 
from magnetic effluvia, circulating continually round it. 

69, The abſolute attractive power of different armed Load/tones, 
is, ceteris paribus, according to the quantity, not of their di- 
ameters or ſolidities, but of the ſurfaces of the Load/tones ; or 
in a duplicate proportion of their diameters. 

7®, The power of good Magnets unarmed, not ſenſibly diffe- 
rent in ſtrength, ſimilar in figure and poſition, but unequal in 
magnitude, is ſometimes a little greater, ſometimes a little leſs 
than in the proportion of their ſimilar diameters, 

89. The Loaa/tone attracts needles that have been touched, and 
others that have not been touched with equal force, at diſ- 
tances unequal, viz, where the diſtances are to one another 
as 5 to 2. 

0? Both poles of a Loadftone equally attract needles, till they 

A though roughly, touched ; then it is, and then only, that 
one pole begins to attract one end, and repel the other: though 
the repelling pole will ſtill attract upon contact, nay at very 
ſmall diſtances, notwithſtanding. 
109, The attractive power of Load/lones, in their ſimilar poſi- 
tion to, but different diſtances from magnetic needles, is in the 
ſeſquiduplicate proportion of the diſtances of their ſurfaces from 
their needles reciprocally ; or as the mean proportionals between 
the ſquares and the cubes of thoſe diſtances reciprocally ; or as 
the ſquare roots of the fifth powers of thoſe diſtances recipro- 
cally. Thus the magnetic power of attraction, at twice the 
diſtance from the ſurface of the Loadftone, is between a fifth 
and fixth part of that power at the firſt diſtance. At thrice 
the diſtance the power is between the fifteenth and ſixteenth 
part, at four times the diſtance the power is thirty two times 
as ſmall, and at fix times the diſtance eighty eight times as 
ſmall, Where it is to be noted, that the diſtances are not 
taken, as in the law of gravity, from the center; but from 
the ſurface : all experience aſſuring us, that the magnetic power 
reſides chiefly, if not wholly, in the ſurfaces of the Laadſtones 
and iron; without any particular relation to any center at all. 
The proportion here laid down was determined by Mr, Whiſ- 
ton, from a great number of experiments of Mr. Haukſbee, 
Dr. Brook Taylor, and himſelf. The force they meaſured 
by the chords of thoſe arcs, by which the Magnet, at ſeveral 
diſtances, draws the needle out of its natural direction, to 
which chords (as he has demonſtrated) it is ever proportional. 
The numbers in ſome of their moſt accurate trials he gives us 
in the following table, ſetting down half the chords, or the 
fines of half thoſe arches of declination, as the true meaſures 
of the power of Magnetiſm. 


Diftances in Degrees of Sines of Rat. ſeſqui- 

inches. inclination. . dupl. 
20 2 — 175 - 466 

14 3 2 Xy — 210 

13 F b————— 523 — —170 

12 1 — 8 697 138 

11 — 10 — 871. ů——— 105 

10 4 12 1045 — 87 

. e o 70 


11. An inclinatory, or dipping-needle, of fix inches radius, 
and of a priſmatic or cylindric figure, when it oſcillates along 
the magnetic meridian, performs here, every mean vibration in 
about 6” or 360” ; and every ſmall oſcillation in about 5“ Z, 
or 330%; and the ſame kind of needle, four foot long, makes 
every mean oſcillation in about 24”, and every ſmall one in 
about 22%. | 

12%, The entire power of Magnetiſm in this country, as it 
affects needles a foot long, is to that of gravity nearly as 1 to 
300; and as it affects 3 four foot long, as 1 to 600. 
13%. The quantity of magnetic power accelerating the ſame 
dipping-needle, as it oſcillates in different vertical planes, is 
ever as the coſines of the angles made by thoſe planes, and 
the magnetic meridian, taken on the horizon. | 

Thus it we would eſtimate the quantity of forces in the hori- 
zontal and vertical ſituations of needles at London; we ſhall 
find that the latter in needles a foot long, is, to the entire. 
force along the magnetic meridian, as 96 to 100; and in needles 
four foot long, as 9667 to 10000 : whereas in the former, 
the entire force in needles a foot long, is as 28 to 100; and 
in thoſe four foot long, as 2560 to 10000, Whence it fol- 
lows, that the power by which horizontal needles are govern- 
ed in theſe parts of the world, is but one quarter of the power 
by which the dipping needle is moved. X 

7 fu alſo, ſince the horizontal needle is moved only by a 
part of the power which moves the dipping needle ; and that 
it only points to a certain place in the horizon, becauſe that 
place is the neareſt its original tendency of any its ſituation 
will allow it to tend to: whenever the dipping-needle ſtands 
exactly perpendicular to the horizon, the horizontal needle will 


not reſpect one point of the compaſs more than another, but 


will wheel about every way uncertainly, 

149. The time of oſcillation and vibration, both in dipping 
and horizontal needles equally good, is as their length direct- 
ly; and the actual velocity of their points along their arcs 
always equal, : | | 


_ Hence 
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mainetic needles are, ceteris paribus, ſtill better the lon- 
CG — and that in the ſame proportion with their 
ſength. See NEEDLE. 0 I 1 
159, The earth, on which we live, includes within it a vaſt 
ſpherical Magnet, concentrical thereto, having its own poles, 
meridians, equator and parallels; and all much of the ſame 
general nature with thoſe of ſeal terrellæ, or ſpherical Load- 
„ones, in the poſſeſſion of the curious among us. 
169. The power of a good terrella, or a ſpherical Loag/tone, as 
it affects a needle a foot long, is equal to the magnetic power of 
that internal Load/tone about two and an half, or three diame- 
ters of ſuch Loadſtane. From which conlideration, the quan- 


tity of magnetic attraction, at all diſtances from the internal 


Liadflone, for needles a foot long, may be determined; and 
trom the ſame conſideration it appears, that the diameter of 
this internal Zoad/tone is about eleven hundred and fifty miles, 
To which we may add, that, in regard Sir Iſaac Newton has 
demonſtrated, that the power of gravity diminiſhes within the 
earth, and is leſſer there than at its ſurface, nearly in the propor- 
tion of its greater nearneſs to the center; the magnetic power 
at two thouſand nine hundred miles diſtance from us, and near- 


ly one thouſand and ſixty from the earth's center, which is 42 


of the power df gravity here, will be ſomewhat greater than 
the power of gravity there: Which limit is worth our atten- 
tion, gravity Ge ſtronger than Magneti/m on the one fide of 
it, ad | weaker on the other; we mean as it affects needles of 
one foot diameter. At that limit therefore, at leaſt near the 
magnetic poles, iron a foot long, will be twice as heavy, and fall 
twice as faſt as any other natural body, viz. by the union of 
thoſe two equal powers, gravity and Magnetiſm; and of con- 
ſequence, above that limit, ſuch an iron will be leſs tian twice 
as heavy ; below it, more than twice as heavy as any other na- 
tural body. See GAVITY, WEIGHT, Oc. 

179, The earth's internal Laadſtone is not fixed to our upper 
parts, but is moveable with reſpect thereto, and actually re- 
volves on the earth's axis from eaſt to welt in a certain long pe- 
riod of time; as appears, beyond contradiction, from the con- 
ſtant variation of the horizontal needle weſtward; as well as 
the regular increaſe of inclination of the dipping needle. 

The only way to render this motion, i. e. the variation, poſ- 
ſible and intelligible (to uſe Dr. Halley's words) is to ſuppoſe it 


to turn about the center of the globe, having its center of gra- 


vity fixed and immoveable in the ſame common center of the 
earth. This moveable internal ſurface muſt likewiſe be looſe, 
and detached from the external parts of the globe, which may 
be reckoned the ſhell, and the other the nucleus, or inner 

lobe, included within it, with a fluid medium between. Now 
Tn the variation's moving weſtwards, it is plain, that the 


foreſaid nucleus has not preciſely attained the ſame degree of 


velocity with the exterior parts in their diurnal revolution; but 


ſo nearly equals it, that in three hundred and ſixty-five revolves, 


the difference is ſcarce ſenſible ; and muſt probably have riſen 
from hence, that the impulſe, whereby the diurnal motion was 
impreſſed on the earth, was given to the external parts, and 
thence communicated to the internal. 

189. This internal 5 has one central pole northwards, 


in the nature of the poles of our common Load ſſones; but its 
ſouthern pole appears not to be central, but rather circular; 
and that at a great diſtance from the ſouthern pole of the 

earth. | 


19%. The northern magnetic pole is now ſituate about the lati- 
tude of 76 degrees £; i. e. 13 degrees 3 from the north pole 
of the earth, and about 30 degrees eaſtward from the meridian 
of London. | | | 

209. The ſouthern magnetic circular pole has its center, or 
central pole, nearly in the parallel of 60 degrees ; and in a me- 
ridian paſſing along the eaſt coaſt of Borneo, about 117 de- 
grees eaſtward of London : its radius is alſo an arc of a great 
circle of about 44 degrees. | 


219. The reſpective motion of the internal Magnet, or the ve-| 


locity, v. g. of its north-pole, appears to be 27 deg. o min. in 
144 years, i. e. upwards of one degree in five years; ſo that it 
makes an intire revolution in 1920 years: 

Hence, as the number of degrees in the upper earth's diurnal 
revolution, is to the number of days in the revolution of the 
internal Magnet, i. e. as 1 is to 700000, ſo is the reſpectiye 
motion of this Magnet from eaſt to weſt to the real motion 
of the upper earth from weſt to eaſt; or to ſpeak ſtrictly, ſo is 
the difference of their motions from weſt to eaſt, to the entire 
motion of the upper earth the ſame way. This external fixed 
earth has therefore communicated almoſt all its motion already 
to the internal Magnet, and can communicate no more than this 
difference of their motion, and that only in an infinite term 


of years; or, in other words, this real internal motion can ne- 
ver be the ſeven hundred thouſandth part ſwifter than it is at 
preſent. This internal motion therefore began with the com- 
mencement of the diurnal motion of the upper earth; and has 


gone on {ti}! faſter and faſter by the communication of that mo- 
tion through the intermediate fluid, Since therefore action 


and re- action are equal, and tend to contrary parts, this inter- 


nal Laadſtone, thus accelerated by the upper part, muſt bave all 
_ retarded that upper earth, and made the diurnal rotation 


and others to I know not what 


- 
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ſill lower and flower. This acceleration on one ſide, and 
retardation on the other, muſt have been very great at the firſt 
beginning of the diurnal motion, when the difference of theit 
motion was equal to the entire motion itſelf, and muſt hays 
been diminiſhing ever ſince, To which cauſe is probably o- 
ing that acceleration of the moon's motion with reſpect to that 
of the earth, ſince the time of the old aſtronomers firſt taken 
notice of by Dr, Halley, and embraced by Sir Iſaac Newton. 
And the ſame conſideration ſeems to ſuggeſt a method for deter- 
mining the age of the world; for were the proportions of the 
quantity of matter in the upper earth to. the internal Magner, 
with the tenacity of the intermediate fluid, &c. known, one 
might go back from the known difference of their velocity 
now, and find thoſe differences and quantities of motion 
themſelves, d priori, in all paſt ages; or were the velocity 
of the firſt diurnal rotation of the upper earth known, we 
might geometrically determine, d priori, how long ago that 
rotation began, or how ancient our earth is. Sce EARTH. 
Worb, Sc. 

229. The variation of magnetic needles from the azimuth of 
the meridians of the internal Magnet, is detived from the dif- 
ference of the ſtrength of the ſeveral parts of the internal Mag- 
net's ſurface ; which as it is only to be known by experience, 
that variation cannot be determined beforehand, unleſs where 
there are good accounts how much it had formerly been; it 
being probable that it returns round, and will be the ſame 
in any year of the next revolution of the internal Mag- 
net, that it has been in the like year of any former re- 
volution, or will itſelf have a revolution in about 1920 

years, 
23%. The two fixed magnetic poles, in our upper earth, firſt 

introduced by Dr. Halley, as neceſſary to ſolve the irregularity 

of the variation of the horizontal needle from the meridians of 
the moveable internal Magnet, ſeem not to have any juſt 

foundation in nature; the like irregularities being found in 

the common terrel/z or ſpherical Load/tones; and being beſt 

accounted for from the compoſition of the Magnets, which 

are found to have parts of different degrees of purity, ſtrength, 

and perfection; ſo that where the parts are weaker than ordi- 

nary, the ſtronger neighbouring parts prevail, and draw the 

needle that way: not but. Dr. Gilbert's notion of prominent 

and depreſſed parts on Magnets may have ſome room, and be 

allowed to contribute ſomewhat to {ach variations, See VA- 

RIATION. | 


* 


For the cauſes of MAGNETISu, or the manner in which theſe 


phznomena of the Magnet are produced, we have yet no hy- 
potheſis that will ſatisfactorily account for them.—Plutarch 
tells us, the Magnet attracts iron, by emitting ſome ſpiritual et- 
fluvia, whereby the contiguous air being opened and driven on 
either ſide, does again drive that contiguous to it; and thus the 
action being communicated round, the iron is thereby protru- 
ded: but this is contradicted by the equally vigorous action of 
the Loadſtene in vacuo, and in the open air. Others of the an- 
cients aſcribe the action of MAW a foul that animates it ; 
ympathy between the efluvia 
of the iron and thoſe of the Magnet. | 
The opinion that principally prevails among the moderns, is 
that of Des Cartes, maintained by Malebranche, Rohault, Re- 
gis, &c. and even admitted, and confirmed by Mr. Boyle, 
Oc. In this it is ſuppoſed there is continually ' Ano from 
the poles of the world, a ſubtle, impalpable, and inviſible mat- 
ter, channelled or ſtriated: which matter circulating round the 
earth, in the plains of the meridians, re-enters at the pole op- 
poſite to that from which it iſſued, and paſſes again through 
the poles parallel to its axis: That the Magnet has two poles 
anſwerable to thoſe of the earth, and that out of theſe there 
iſſues a matter like that juſt mentioned: 'That this matter, 
entering in at one of the poles, gives the impulſe whereby iron 
tends to the Magnet, and produces what we call attraction. 
Now beſides the magnetical matter re-entering the poles 
of the Magnet, there is always a certain quantity thereof cir- 
culating round the Magnet; compoling 9 — of vortex about 
it. The ſpace wherein this matter moves, is the ſphere of 
activity of the Magnet, within which its attractive faculty is 
confined. | 
As to its directive faculty, or the inclination of a needle touch- 
ed with it to the poles of the world, and its dip to a point be- 
neath the horizon, they follow from the ſame principle; ſince 
were the Magnet or needle to have any other ſituation, the 
magnetic matter would ſtrike on its other ſurface in vain; and 
not being able to get admiſſion, would, by degrees, change 
its ſituation, till ſuch times as its pores correſponded to the 
courſe of the magnetical matter; which ſituation having once 
acquired, it would ceaſe to move; the magnetical matter then 
ceaſing to diſturb it. | 
The form or eſſence of a Magnet therefore is 2 to con- 
ſiſt in its being perforated by an infinite number of parallel 
pores; ſome whereof are diſpoſed to admit the ſtriated matter 
from the north pole of the world, others that of the ſouth, 
hence the north and ſouth poles of the Magnet. See PoLE. 
M. Hartſoeker maintains, that the Magnet is no more than 
a common ſtone, full of an _— number of hollow eb wy, 
| | which, 
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which, by the diurnal motion of the earth, are ranged parallel 
to each other, and nearly parallel to the axis of the earth. "Theſe 
priſms have their cavities filled with an extremely ſubtle mat- 
ter, which, by the diurnal motion of the earth, is paſſed from 
priſm to priſm ; thus making a circulation, and returning into 
the priſms where it firſt began : from theſe principles he deduces 
all the phænomena of the Magnet ; and M. Andry does the 
ſame, from the doctrine of alkali and acid. 

For the directive power of the Magnet, Mr. Whiſton, from 
the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. laws of Magnetiſm, inclines to 
think it mechanical; and aſcribes it to magnetic efluvia circu- 
lating continually round the Læadſtone; of which circulations 
he thinks there are evident indications in magnetic experiments; 
as Mr. Boyle thinks there are of the Magnetiſm or magnetic 


effluvia of the earth; though thoſe effluvia were never yet} 


rendered ſenſible, as electric efluvia begin to be. But ary 
attractive power, Mr. Whiſton thinks entirely immechanical, 
as the power of gravity is; not being able to deviſe any ſuch 
motion of a ſubtle fluid belonging to the Load/tone, as will ac- 
count ſor the attractive power in the ſeſquiduplicate proportion 
of the diſtances reciprocally ; though if he could, yet would 
that be no more than to remove the immediate power of the 
Supreme Being one ſtep further; the laſt reſort of all mechani- 
cal principles whatever, being into the immechanical power 
and efficiency of the Deity, See CavsE, Gc. 5 
MAGNET ISM, is alſo uſed by ſome chymiſts, to ſignify a cer- 
tain virtue, whereby one thing becomes affected at the ſame 
time with another, either, in the ſame or a different manner. 
This amounts to the ſame with what they otherwiſe call H- 
pathy. See SYMPATHY. | : ; 
MAGNETICAL Amplitude, an arch of the horizon, contain- 
ed between the ſun, at his riſing and ſetting, and the eaſt 
or weft point of the compaſs. See AMPLITUDE, and Con- 
PASS. 
MAGNETICAL Azimuth. See the article AZIMUTH. | 
M AGNIF YING, among philoſophers, is chiefly uſed in 
ſpeaking of microſcopes, which are ſaid to magnify objects, that 
is, make them appear bigger than they really are: though in 
reality, they do not, nor cannot, magnify any object, but only 
ſhew it nearer, and more of its parts, than before were taken 
notice of. See MicRoscorE, VisIoN, &c. ; 
Magnifying GLAss, in optics, denotes alittle ſpherical con- 
vex lens; which, in tranſmitting the rays of light, inflects 
them ſo, as that the parallel ones become converging, and 
thoſe which were diverging become parallel ; by means where- 
of, objects viewed through them appear larger than when 
viewed by the naked eye. Sce Lens, MickoscorE, RE- 
FRACTION, &c. ; 
MAGNITUDE, any thing that has parts without (or extra to) 


parts, connected together by ſome common term. See PART. 


Magnitude is any thing locally extended, or continued; or that 
has ſeveral dimenſions. See EXTENSION, DIMENSION, Cc. 
'The origin of all Magnitude is a point, which, though void 
of parts itſelf, yet its flux forms a line, the flux of that a ſur- 
face, and of that a body. Sce PoixT, Line, e. 
Magnitude amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſc 


called quantity. See QUANTITY. 
Literal Lows TUDE, Odeo a Magnitude expreſſed by letters. 
See SPE CIOs. | 
Numerical Ma G6N1TUDE is that expreſſed by numbers. 
Broten MAGNITUDE denotes a fraction. See FRACTION. 
Complex MAGNITUDE is that formed by multiplication, , 
Incommenſurable MAGNITUDE is that which has no proportion 
to unity. See INCOMMENSURABLE. _ by 
Apparent MAGNITUDE of a body, in optics, is that meaſured 
by the optic or viſual angle, intercepted between rays drawn 
from its extremes to the center of the pupil of the eye. 
It is one of the fundamental maxims in this ſcience, that what- 
_ ever things are ſeen under the fame or equal angles, appear 
equal; and on the contrary. See Vision. _ 
The apparent Magnitudes of an object at different diſtances, are 
in a ratio leſs than that of their diſtances reciprocally. - See 
- DT ANCE. | 33 
The Apparent Magnitudes of the two great luminaries, the ſun 
and moon, at riſing and ſetting, is a phenomenon that has ex- 
tremely embarafſed the modern philoſophers. According to 
the ordinary laws of viſion, they ſhould appear the leaſt when 
neareſt the horizon, as being then furtheſt diſtant from the eye ; 
and yet we find the contrary true in fact.—Ptolemy in his 
Almageſt. I. I. c. 3. aſcribed this appearance to a refraction of 


the rays by vapours, which actually enlarge the angle underſMAHOMETANISM, or ManomeTisn, the ſyſtem of 


which the moon appears, juſt as the angle is enlarged by which 
an object is ſeen from under water: And his commentator 
Theon explains diſtinctly how the dilatation of the angle in' the 
object immerſed in water is cauſed, —But it was afterwards 
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rence in their diſtances, and (on account of the ſemidiameter 
of the earth which is interpoſed in one caſe and not in the other ) 
that it is hence induced to judge thoſe which appear more 
remote to be greater. See Robin's Remarks on Smith's Optics. 
Des Cartes, and from him Dr, Wallis, and moſt other authors, 
account for the appearance of a different diſtance under the ſame 
angle from the long ſeries of objects interpoſed between the eye 
and the extremity of the ſenſible horizon, which make us ima- 
gine it more remote than when in the meridian, where the eye 
ſees nothing in the way between the object and itſelf. This 
idea of a great diſtance, makes us imagine the luminary the 
bigger : For any object being ſeen under any certain angle, and 
believed, at the ſame time, very remote, we naturally judge it 
mult be very large, to appear under ſuch an angle at ſuch a 
diſtance. And thus a pure judgment of the mind makes us fee 
the ſun or the moon bigger in the horizon, than in the meridi- 
an; notwithſtanding their images painted on the retina are leſs 
in the former ſituation than the latter. 

This hypotheſis, F. Gouye deſtroys, by obſerving that the 


narrower and more confined the ſenſible horizon is, the greater 


does the ſun or moon appear; the contrary of which ſhould 
happen on the principle laid down, | 


Gaſſendus is of opinion, that the pupil of the eye, which is | 


always more open as the place is more dark; being more ſo in 
the morning and evening than at other times, by reaſon the 
earth is covered with groſs vapours ; and beſides, being obliged 
to paſs through a longer column or ſeries of vapours, to reach 
the horizon; the image of the luminary enters the eye at a 
greater angle, and is really painted there larger at the former 
times, than the latter. See PUPIL, and VISION. 
In anſwer to which, it may be ſaid, that notwithſtanding this 
dilatation of the pupil, occaſioned by the obſcurity; if the 
moon be vicwed through a little pin- hole made in a paper, ſhe 
appears leſs when in the horizon, than in the meridian. 
F. Gouye finding both the conjectures falſe, advances a third; 
which is, that when the luminaries are in the horizon, the neigh- 
bourhood of the earth, and the groſs vapours wherewith they 
then appear inveloped, have the ſame effect with regard to us, 
as a wall, or other denſe body placed behind a column; which 
in that caſe appears bigger than when inſulate, and incompaſſed 
on all ſides with an illumined air,—Further, it is obſerved that 
a column when fluted, appears bigger than before, when it was 
plain; the flutes being ſo many particular objects, which b 
their multitude occaſion the mind to imagine the whole obje 
whereof they are compoſed of a larger extent. The fame 
thing may be ſaid of the ſeveral objects ſeen towards the hori- 
20n, to which the ſun or moon correſpond at their riſing and 
ſetting. And hence it is that they appear larger fill, when 
they riſe or ſet between trees; the narrow, yet diſtinct inter- 
vals whereof have the ſame effect with regard to the apparent 
diameter of the luminary, as a greater number of flutes with 
regard to the ſhaft of a column. 


MAGOPHONIA®, the name of a feaſt among the ancient 


Perſians held in memory of the expulſion of the magians. 


*The word is formed from May os, magus, and g:yoe, laughter. 


The magus Smerdis having uſurped the throne of Perſia, upon 
the death of Cambyſes, 521 years before Jeſus Chriſt, ſeven of 
the principal lords of the court conſpired to drive. him out of 
it. Their deſign was executed with good ſucceſs; Smerdis and 
his brother, another magus, called Pitizithes, were killed. 
Upon which, the people alſo roſe, and put all the magi to'the 
ſword ; inſomuch that there would not one have eſcaped, had 
not night come upon them. Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, was 
then elected king. In memory of this maſſacre of the magi, 
a was inſtituted, ſays Herodotus, called Magophonia. See 
Al. | | 


MAHIM, Manem, Marnem, or Maynem®, in law, a 


Maim, or corporal hurt, whereby a man loſeth the uſe of any 
member, that is, or may be, of defence to him in battle ; as 
the eye, hand, foot, ſcalp of the head, fore - tooth, or, as ſome 
ſay, a finger or toe, See MEMBER, and MUTILATION. 
The word comes from the French, Mehain, of Mebaigner, to 
mutilate : the canoniſts call it nembri mutilatio; and all agree, 
it conſiſts in the loſs of a member or the uſe thereof. | 
If any one ſhall of malice, or forethought, cut or diſable any 
limb or member of another perſon, with intention, in ſo doing, 
to maim, or disfigure him; it is felony without benefit of 
clergy: and when the caſe is difficult to judge, whether it be a 
Mabim or not, the judges commonly view the party wounded, 
and ſometimes take the opinion of chirurgeons. | 


religion broached by Mahomet, and ſtill adhered to by his fol- 
lowers, | | % 50h pee hd 
Mahometaniſm is embraced: by the Turks, Perſians, and ſeveral 


+258 


nations among the Africans, and many among the Eaſt- In- 


| diſcovered, that there is no alteration in the angle: upon which. dians. | | 1 
i another ſolution was ſtarted by the Arab Alhazen ; and followed The ſyſtem of Mahometaniſm, is contained in the Koran, com- 
| and improved by Vitellio, Kepler, Peckham, Rog. Bacon, and monly called the Alcoran, See ALCORNx N 
others. According to Alhazen, the fight apprebhęnds the ſur- The firſt and chief article of the Mabumetan creed, is, that 
face of the heavens as flat, and judges of the ſtars as it would of | there is no other God but Ged ; which they have from the alco- 
ordinary viſible objects extended upon a wide plain; that the] ran, where theſe words are repeated inceſſantly: There is m2 
eye ſees them under equal angles, but withal perceives a diffe- other God but him, Your Gad is the only Ged. I am God, _ 
| | ZN there 
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MAJESTY, MajzsTAS®, a title or quality given to kings; 


write with his own hand to the emperor, he ſhould give him 


lO 


there is no other God but me.—This grand axiom of their the- 


ology ſeems to have been taken from the Jews, who were con- 
tinually rehearſing thoſe words of Deuteronomy, Hear, O Iſrael, 
the Lord our God 1s One. See Goo. 
For this reaſon, the Mahometans account all ſuch as own any 
thing of number in the divinity, to be infidels or idolaters : 
And accordingly, one of the firſt leſſons they teach their chil- 
dren, is, That God is neither male nor female, and conſe- 
uently can have no children, See Sox, GENERATION, 
RINITY, Cc. ; | DOA 
The ſecond article of Mahometaniſm, conſiſts in this, That Ma- 
homet was ſent from God, By which they exclude all other re- 
ligions; under pretence that their prophet was the laſt and 
greateſt of all the prophets that God would ever ſend; and that 
as the Jewiſh religion ceaſed with the coming of the Meſſiah, 
ſo likewiſe the Chriſtian religion was to be abrogated with the 
coming of Mahomet. Not but that they own Moſes and Je- 
ſus Chriſt to have been great prophets; but Mahomet the 
hold to be The Prophet, by way of excellence ; and the para- 
clet or comforter promiſed in ſcripture, See JuDaism, &c. 
'Theſe are the two fundamentals of Mahometaniſm ; ſo that 
when any is to make profeſſion of that faith, they content them- 
ſelves with his rehearſing theſe words, There is no other God but 
God, and Ma homet is his envoy, or prophet. 
To theſe articles the Mahometans have added that of bathing 
or purification, in imitation of the Jews. And ſuch an opinion 
have they of theſe purifications, that it is purely on that account 
they ſeem to have retained the practice of circumciſion, For 
they pretend, with the Jews, that if the leaſt part of the body 
remained unwaſhed, the bathing is of no effect. Hence they 
find themſelves under a neceſſity of being circumciſed; that the 
part covered by the prepuce may alſo have its ſhare in the lotion. 
See ABLUTION, CIRCUMCISION, &c, 
Prayer is alſo one of the things to which the Mahometans are 
obliged; and they perform it five times a day, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the Jews, who only do it thrice, Some of 
their periods or hours of prayer they hold to be neceſſary, and 
of divine obligation ; others they eſteem convenient and pru- 
dential, That at nine a- clock in the morning, they do not 
eſteem neceſſary: but thoſe at noon and in the afternoon are 
held to be jure divino, They are obliged to obſerve an infinity 
of things in order to be heard: If they ſpeak or ſmile in pray- 
ing, their prayers are vain; and it is the ſame thing if they 
weep, unleſs it be with the thought of paradiſe or hell. In 
many of their prayers they uſe beads. abt ORs * 
The Mahometans believe with the Chriſtians and Jews, a re- 
ſurrection of the dead: they hold, that ere that time, an 
Anti- Mabomet will come; and that Jeſus Chriſt will deſcend 
from heaven to kill him, and eftabliſh Mahometaniſm. To 
which they add a great many more chimzras, relating to Gog 
and Magog ; and the beaſt that is to come out of Mecca. The 
mountains are to fly in the air like birds, and at laſt the hea- 
vens will melt and drop down upon the earth, They add 
however, that ſome time after, God will renew and re-eſtabliſh 
the earth; that then the dead will be raiſed, Sc. See further 
under ALCORAN, | 
M AIDEN, an edged inſtrument uſed in ſome countries, particu- 
larly Scotland, for the beheading of criminals. _ | 
The Maiden is a broad piece of iron, a foot ſquare, ſharp on 
the lower part, and loaded above with lead, fo as ſcarce to be 


lifted: At the time of execution, it is pulled up to the top of 


a narrow wooden frame ten foot high, with a groove on each 

fide for the Maiden to ſlide in.— The priſoner's neck being faſ- 
tened to a bar underneath, on a ſign given, the Maiden is let 

looſe, and the head in an inſtant ſeparated from the body. 


and which frequently ſerves as an appellation to diſtinguiſh 
them by. See TiTLE, QUALITY, King, G. 
The word ſeems compoſed of the two Latin words, major, 
greater, and ſatus, ſtate. | i 2 
The emperor is called, His Cæſarian or Imperial Maje/ty ; the 
king of Spain his Catholic Majeſy; the king of France, his 


moſt Chriſtian 24 the king of Great- Britain, his Britan- | 
ome have alſo extended this title to the 


nic Majeſty; &c. 
popes. See Pops. | | n | 
Paſquier obſerves, that our fore-fathers uſed. this quality ex- 
ceeding ſparingly; and that the frequent uſe of the word which 
now obtains, had not its beginning before the reign of their 
Henry II. He inſtances ſeveral letters of St. Gregory, who 
writing to King Theodebert and Theodoric, only (ber 
them with Excellency. See EXCELLENCY. | 
Till the time of Charles V. the king of Spain had no title but 
that of Highneſs : And before qur king Henry VIII, the kings 
of England were only addreſſed under the titles of Grace and 
Highneſs, See Grace, and HiGuness, | 
At the peace of Munſter, there was a great conteſt betwee 
the miniſters of the emperor "and thoſe of France: The firſt 
would not allow the title of Serenity to the king of France, 
and the latter would not give that of Maje/ly to the emperor. 
At laſt it was agreed, that whenever the French king ſhould 


the title of Imperial Majeſty 3 and reciprocally, when the em- 


14700 ſhould write to the king, he ſhould give him that of Royal 
ajeſty. 

Under the Roman republick, the title Majeſiy, Majitas, be- 
longed to the whole body of the people, and-to the principal 
magiſtrates; ſo that to diminiſh or wound the Majeſiy of the 
commonwealth, was to be wanting in reſpect to the. ſtate, or 
its miniſters, — But the power paſſing into the hands of a ſingle 
perſon, the appellation of Majgſiy was transferred to the empe- 
ror, and the imperial family. Pliny compliments Trajan on 
his being contented with the title of Greatneſs; and ſpeaks very 
invidiouſly on thoſe who affected that of Majefly. And yet 
Majeſty ſeems to be the modeſteſt and juſteſt title that can be 
attributed to ſovereigns, ſince it ſignifies no more at bottom, 
than the royalty or ſovereign power, 


MAIL, MaiLLE, is primarily applied to the maſhes or holes in 
net-work. | | 

Coat MAIL, a piece of defenſive armour, made of iron wire 
interwoven net-wiſe: called alſo habergeon. See HABERGEON., 
Anciently they alſo wore ſhirts of Mail under the doublet, to 
ſerve as a defence againſt ſwords and poniards, We alto rcad 
of gloves of Mail. | 

MAIL, or MALL, alſo ſignifies a round ring of iron; whence the 
play of pall-mall, from palla, a ball, and alle, the round ring 
through which it is to paſs. | 

MAILED implies a thing ſpeckled, or full of ſpecks; as the 


feathers of hawks, partridges, &c. or the furs of ſome wild 
beaſts. 


MAIN-MOR QT E, a term in ſome ancient cuſtoms, ſtill obtain- 
ing in Burgundy, ſignifyinga right which the lord has, on the 
death of the chief of a family that is Mainmortable, of taking 
the beſt moveable in the houſe ; or in default of that, the right 
hand of the deceaſed was offered him, in token that he could 
ſerve him no longer. See Mok r-MAIN. 

MAINO UR, Maxovus, or Mix o, in law, ſignifies the 
thing that a thief takes away, or ſteals. 

Thus, to be taken with Mainour, is to be taken with the 
thing ſtolen about him.—If the defendant were taken with 
the mag and ſo caried to court, in ancient times they 
would arraign him on the Maincur without any appeal or in- 
dictment. 


MAINPRISEX, in law, the taking or receiving a man into 


friendly cuſtody, who otherwiſe might be committed to priſon z | 


upon ſecurity given for his forth-coming at a day aſſigned. 


The word is compounded of the French Main, hand, and pris 
or prins, taken. | 


They who thus undertake for any are called Mainpernors, 
becauſe they receive him into their hands; whence alſo comes 


my. wor Mainpernable, denoting the perſon who may be thus 
ailed, | 

Manwood makes a great difference between bail and Main- 
priſe : he that is 1 is already ſaid to be at large after 
the day he is ſet to Mainpriſe till the day of his appearance; 
but it is quite otherwiſe where a man is let to bail to four or 
two men, by the lord juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, or any other 
judge, until a certain day ; for there he is always accounted by 
the law to be in their ward and cuſtody for the time; and 
they may, if they pleaſe, keep him in priſon all that time. So 
that he who is bailed, is not ſuppoſed to be at large, or at his 
own liberty: whereas under Mainpriſe, a man is ſuppoſed to 


| 80 at large, and is not liable to be confined by his ſureties or 
lainpernors. See BAIL, | 


The author of the Mirrour of Fuſtice ſays, that pledges are 
thoſe who bail, or redeem any thing but the body of a man; 


and Mainpernors thoſe who free the body: on which footing, 
pledges Wien properly to real and mixed actions, and Main- 
ernors to perſo "os 
AINTENANCE, MAanuTENENTIA *, in law, an un- 
lawful maintaining, or upholding a cauſe, or ſuit between others; 
either by word, writing, countenance or deed. riſa 
The word is metaphorically taken from the ſuccouring a young 
child, that learns to go by one's hand; and is uſed in the evil 

hart in ſome of our ſtatutes. | | r 

When a man's act in this kind is eſteemed Maintenance, and 

' when not, ſee Brooks and Kitchin. See alſo BARRATOR. 

There lies a writ againſt a Maintainer, called a Writ of 
Afaguetenance. ou, 8 | | 3 4AM 

MATOR, in the art of war, a name given to ſeveral officers of 
different qualities, and functions. — Thus, ä 8 

Ma jor-General is a general officer who receives the general's or- 

ders, and delivers them out to the Majors of brigades, with 
whom he concerts what troops are to mount the guard, what 
to go on parties, what to form detachments, or to be ſent on 

r dint, #47 ; 

It is his buſineſs alſo to view the ground to encamp on, and do 
other ſervices z being ſubordinate to the general, and lieutenant- 
general, and the next commanding officer to them, See Ge- 
NERAL, | 7 

MAJOR of a brigade, either horſe or foot, is he who receives or- 
ders, and the word, from the major- general, and gives them to 

the particular majors of each regiment. See BRIGADE, 

Major of a regiment, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is, to convey 
all orders to the regiment, to draw it up, and exerciſe it; to ſee 
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which, by the diurnal motion of the carth, are ranged parallel 
to each other, and nearly parallel to the axis of the earth. "Theſe 
priſms have their cavities filled with an extremely ſubtle mat- 
ter, which, by the diurnal motion of the earth, is paſſed from 
priſm to priſm ; thus making a circulation, and returning into 
the priſms where it firſt began : from theſe principles he deduces 
all the phænomena of the Magnet ; and M. Andry does the 
ſame, from the doctrine of alkali and acid. 
For the directive power of the Magnet, Mr. Whiſton, from 
the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. laws of Magnetiſm, inclines to 
think it mechanical; and aſcribes it to magnetic effluvia circu- 
lating continually round the L:ad/tone ; of which circulations 
he thinks there are evident indications in magnetic experiments; 
as Mr, Boyle thinks there are of the Magnetiſm or magnetic 
effluvia of the earth; though thoſe effluvia were never yet 
rendered ſenſible, as electric efluvia begin to be. But the 
attractive power, Mr. Whiſton thinks entirely immechanical, 
as the power of gravity is; not being able to deviſe any ſuch 
motion of a ſubtle fluid belonging to the Load/tone, as will ac- 
count for the attractive power in the ſeſquiduplicate proportion 
of the diſtances reciprocally ; though if he could, yet would 
that be no more than to remove the immediate power of the 
Supreme Being one ſtep further; the laſt reſort of all mechani- 
cal principles whatever, being into the immechanical power 
and efficiency of the Deity, See CavsE, Gc. 

MacNETI1sM, is alſo uſed by ſome chymiſts, to ſignify a cer- 
tain virtue, whereby one thing becomes affected at the ſame 
time with another, either, in the fame or a different manner. 
This amounts to the ſame with what they otherwiſe call /m- 
pathy, See SYMPATHY. ; 

MAGNETICAL Amplitude, an arch of the horizon, contain- 
ed between the ſun, at his riſing and ſetting, and the eaſt 
or weſt point of the compaſs. See AMPLITUDE, and Com- 
PASS. 

MAGNETICAL Azimuth, See the article AZIMUTH. 

M AGNIF YING, among philoſophers, is chiefly uſed in 
ſpeaking of microſcopes, which are ſaid to magnify objects, that 
is, make them appear bigger than they really are: though in 

reality, they do not, nor cannot, magnify any object, but only 
ſhew it nearer, and more of its parts, than before were taken 
notice of. See MicROScorE, VIS Iloxx, c. 


Magnifying GLAss, in optics, denotes a little ſpherical con- 


vex lens; which, in tranſmitting the rays of light, inflects 
them ſo, as that the parallel ones become converging, and 
thoſe which were diverging become parallel ; by means where- 
of, objects viewed through them appear larger than when 
viewed by the naked eye. See Lens, MickoscorE, Re- 
FRACTION, Cc. a 
MAGNITUDE, any thing that has parts without (or extra to) 
parts, connected together by ſome common term. See PART. 
Magnitude is any thing locally extended, or continued; or that 
has ſeveral dimenſions. See ExTENSION, DIMENSION, &c. 
'The origin of all Magnitude is a point, which, though void 
of parts itſelf, yet its flux forms a line, the flux of that a ſur- 
face, and of that a body. Sce PoixT, Line, c. 
Maonitude amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſe 


called quantity. See QUANTITY. | 
Literal MAGNITUDE, denotes a Magnitude expreſſed by letters. 


See SPECIOUS. | | 

Numerical MAGNITUDE is that expreſſed by numbers. 

Broken MAGNITUDE denotes a fraction. See FRACTION. 

Complex MAGNITUDE is that formed by multiplication. 

Incommenſurable MAGNITUDE is that which has no proportion 
to unity. See INCOMMENSURABLE, _ 

Apparent MAGNITUDE of a body, in optics, 1s that meaſured 
by the optic or viſual angle, intercepted between rays drawn 
from its extremes to the center of the pupil of the eye. 

It is one of the fundamental maxims in this ſcience, that what- 
ever things are ſeen under the fame or equal angles, appear 
equal; and on the contrary. See VISION. a 
The apparent Magnitudes of an object at different diſtances, are 
in a ratio leſs than that of their diſtances reciprocally. See 
Dis r AN c E. 1 
The Apparent Magnitudes of the two great luminaries, the ſun 
and moon, at riſing and ſetting, is a phænomenon that has ex- 
tremely embaraſſed the modern philoſophers. According to 
the ordinary laws of viſion, they ſhould appear the leaſt when 
neareſt the horizon, as being then furtheſt diſtant from the eye ; 
and yet we find the contrary true in fat.—Ptolemy in his 
Almageſt. I. I. c. 3. aſcribed this appearance to a refraction of 
the rays by vapours, which actually enlarge the angle under 
which the moon appears, juſt as the angle 3 by which 
an object is ſeen from under water: And his commentator 
Theon explains diſtinctly how the dilatation of the angle in the 
object immerſed in water is cauſed. But it was afterwards 


diſcovered, that there is no alteration in the angle: upon which|, 


another ſolution was ſtarted by the Arab Alhazen; and followed 
and improved by Vitellio, Kepler, Peckham, Rog. Bacon, and 
others. According to Alhazen, the fight apprehgnds the ſur- 
face of the heavens as flat, and judges of the ſtars as it would of 
ordinary viſible objects extended upon a wide plain; that the 
eye ſees them under equal angles, but withal perceives a diffe- 
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rence in their diſtances, and (on account of the ſemidiameter 
of the earth which is interpoſed in one caſe and not in the other) 
that 1t is hence induced to judge thoſe which appear more 
remote to be greater. See Robin's Remarks on Smith's Optics. 
Des Cartes, and from him Dr, Wallis, and moſt other authors, 
account for the appearance of a different diſtance under the ſame 
angle from the long ſeries of objects interpoſed between the eye 
and the extremity of the ſenſible horizon, which make us ima- 
gine it more remote than when in the meridian, where the eye 
ſees nothing in the way between the object and itſelf. This 
idea of a great diſtance, makes us imagine the luminary the 
bigger: For any object being ſeen under any certain angle, and 
believed, at the ſame time, very remote, we naturally judge it 
muſt be very large, to appear under ſuch an angle at ſuch a 
diſtance. And thus a pure judgment of the mind makes us fee 
the ſun or the moon bigger in the horizon, than in the meridi- 
an; notwithſtanding their images painted on the retina are leſs 
in the former ſituation than the latter. 

This hypotheſis, F. Gouye deſtroys, by obſerving that the 
narrower and more confined the ſenſible horizon is, the greater 
does the ſun or moon appear; the contrary of which ſhould 
happen on the principle laid down. | 

Gatlendus is of opinion, that the pupil of the eye, which is 
always more open as the place is more dark; being more ſo in 
the morning and evening than at other times, by reaſon the 
earth is covered with groſs vapours ; and beſides, being obliged 
to paſs through a longer column or ſeries of vapours, to reach 
the horizon; the image of the luminary enters the eye at a 
greater angle, and is really painted there larger at the former 
times, than the latter. See PUPIL, and VISION. 

In anſwer to which, it may be ſaid, that notwithſtanding this 
dilatation of the pupil, occaſioned by the obſcurity; if the 
moon be viewed through a little pin- hole made in a paper, ſhe 
appears leſs when in the horizon, than in the meridian. 

F. Gouye finding both the conjectures falſe, advances a third; 
which is, that when the luminaries are in the horizon, the neigh- 
bourhood of the earth, and the groſs vapours wherewith they 
then appear inveloped, have the ſame effect with regard to us, 
as a wall, or other denſe body placed bchind a column ; which 
in that caſe appears bigger than when inſulate, and incompaſſed 
on all fides with an illumined air. Further, it is obſerved that 
a column when fluted, appears bigger than before, when it was 
plain; the flutes being ſo many particular objects, which b 
their multitude occaſion the mind to imagine the whole obje 
whereof they are compoſed of a larger extent. —The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of the ſeveral objects ſeen towards the hori- 
2on, to which the ſun or moon correſpond at their riſing and 
ſetting. And hence it is that they appear larger ſtill, when 
they riſe or ſet between trees; the narrow, yet diſtinct inter- 
vals whereof have the ſame effect with regard to the apparent 
diameter of the luminary, as a greater number of flutes with 
regard to the ſhaft of a column. 

AGOPHONIA®, the name of a feaſt among the ancient 
Perſians held in memory of the expulſion of the magians. 

* 'The wcrd 1s formed from May os, magus, and ves, ſlaughter. 
The magus Smerdis having uſurped the throne of Perſia, upon 
the death of Cambyſes, 521 years before Jeſus Chriſt, ſeven of 
the principal lords of the court conſpired to drive him out of 
it, Their deſign was executed with good ſucceſs ; Smerdis and 
his brother, another magus, called Pitizithes, were killed. 
Upon which, the people alſo roſe, and put all the magi to'the 
ſword ; inſomuch that there would not one have eſcaped, had 
not night come upon them. Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, was 
then elected king. In memory of this maſſacre of the magi, 
From was inſtituted, ſays Herodotus, called Magophonia. See 

AGI, . 
AHIM, MahEM, Marnem, or Maynem®, in law, a 
Maim, or corporal hurt, whereby a man loſeth the uſe of any 
member, that is, or may be, of defence to him in battle; as 
the eye, hand, foot, ſcalp of the head, fore -· tooth, or, as ſome 
ſay, a finger or toe, See MEMBER, and MUTILATION. 

The word comes from the French, Mehain, of Mebaigner, to 

mutilate : the canoniſts call it membri mutilatis; and all agree, 

it conſiſts in the loſs of a member or the uſe thereof. 1 
If any one ſhall of malice, or forethought, cut or diſable any 
limb or member of another perſon, with intention, in ſo doing, 
to maim, or dishgure him; it is felony without benefit of 
clergy: and when the caſe is difficult to judge, whether it be a 
Mabim or not, the judges commonly view the party wounded, 
and ſometimes take the opinion of chirurgeons. 
MAHOMETANISM, or ManomeTism, the ſyſtem of 
religion broached by Mabomet, and ſtill adhered to by his fol- 
lower s. | | % les ' 
Mahometaniſm is embraced by the Turks, Perſians, and ſeveral 
nations among the Africans, and many among the Eaſt- In- 


M 


M 


dians, | | | | 
The ſyſtem of Mahometaniſin, is contained in the Koran, com- 
monly called the Alcoran. See ALCORAN. 1 20508 
The firſt and chief article of the Mahumetan creed, is, that 
there is na other God but C; which they have from the alco- 
ran, where theſe words are repeated inceſſantly: There is no - 
other God but him, Your God is the only Cd. I am God, _ 
i there 
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there is no other Cod but me.—This grand axiom of their the- 
ology ſeems to have been taken from the Jews, who were con- 
tinually rehearſing thoſe words of Deuteronomy, Hear, O Iſrael, 
the Lord our God is One. See Gop. | 
For this reaſon, the Mahometans account all ſuch as own an 

thing of number in the divinity, to be infidels or idolaters : 
And accordingly, one of the fir leſſons they teach their chil- 


dren, is, That God is neither male nor female, and conſe- 
uently can have no children, See SON, GENERATION, 
RINITY, Cc. wg 8 

The ſecond article of Mahometaniſm, conſiſts in this, That Ma- 
homet was ſent from God. By which they exclude all other re- 
ligions; under pretence that their prophet was the laſt and 
greateſt of all the prophets that God would ever ſend; and that 
as the Jewiſh religion ceaſed with the coming of the Meſſiah, 
ſo likewiſe the Chriſtian religion was to be abrogated with the 
coming of Mahomet. Not but that they own Moſes and Je- 
ſus Chriſt to have been great prophets; but Mahomet they 
hold to be The Prophet, by way of excellence ; and the para- 
clet or comforter promiſed in ſcripture. See Jup Als M, Ec, 
Theſe are the two fundamentals of Mahometaniſm ; fo that 
when any is to make profeſſion of that faith, they content them- 
ſelves with his rehearſing theſe words, There is no other God but 
God, and Mahomet is his envoy, or prophet. 
To theſe articles the Mahometans have added that of bathing 
or purification, in imitation of the Jews. And ſuch an opinion 
have they of theſe purifications, that it is purely on that account 
they ſeem to have retained the practice of circumciſion, For 
they pretend, with the Jews, that if the leaſt part of the body 
remained unwaſhed, the bathing is of no effect. Hence they 
find themſelves under a neceſſity of being circumciſed; that the 
part covered by the prepuce may alſo have its ſhare in the lotion. 
See ABLUTION, CIRCUMCISION, Cc. 
Prayer is alſo one of the things to which the Mahometans are 
obliged; and they perform it five times a day, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the Jews, who only do it thrice, Some of 
their periods or hours of prayer they hold to be neceſſary, and 
of divine obligation; others they eſteem convenient and pru- 
dential, That at nine a- clock in the morning, they do not 
eſteem neceſſary: but thoſe at noon and in the afternoon are 
held to be jure divine, They are obliged to obſerve an infinity 
of things in order to be heard: If they ſpeak or ſmile in pray- 
ing, their prayers are vain z and it is the ſame thing if they 
weep, unleſs it be with the thought of paradiſe or hell. In 
many of their prayers they uſe beads. _ 2 | 
The Mahometans believe with the Chriſtians and Jews, a re- 
ſurrection of the dead: they hold, that ere that time, an 
Anti-Mahomet will come; and that Jeſus Chriſt will deſcend 
from heaven to kill him, and eftabliſh Mahometaniſm. To 
which they add a great many more chimeras, relating to Gog 
and Magog ; and the beaſt that is to come out of Mecca. The 
mountains are to fly in the air like birds, and at laſt the hea- 
vens will melt and drop down upon the earth. They add 
however, that ſome time after, God will renew and re-eſtabliſh 
the earth; that then the dead will be raiſed, c. See further 
under ALCORAN, 1 

M AIDEN, an edged inſtrument uſed in ſome countries, particu- 
larly Scotland, for the baheading of criminals.. _ | 
The Maiden is a broad piece of iron, a foot ſquare, ſharp on 
the lower part, and loaded above with lead, fo as ſcarce to be 
lifted: At the time of execution, it is pulled up to the top of 
a narrow wooden frame ten foot high, with a groove on each 


fide for the Maiden to ſlide in.— The priſoner's neck being faſ- | 


tened to a bar underneath, on a fign given, the Maiden is let 
looſe, and the head in an inſtant ſeparated from the body. 


MAJESTY, MajzesTASs®, a title or quality given to Kings; 


and which frequently ſerves as an appellation to diſtinguiſh 
them by. See TITLE, QuaLiTY, King, G. 
*The word ſeems compoſed of the two Latin words, major, 
greater, and fatus, ſtate. ES 5 
The emperor is called, His Cæſarian or Imperial Majeſiy; the 
king of Spain his Catholic Majeſiy; the king of France, his 


moſt Chriſtian Mojefh the king of Great-Britain, his Britan- | 
ome have alſo extended this title to the 


nic Majeſty; &c. 
popes. See Pope. | . 1 

Paſquier obſerves, that our fore-fathers uſed this quality ex- 
ceeding ſparingly; and that the frequent uſe of the word which 
now obtains, had not its beginning before the reign of their 
Henry II. He inſtances ſeveral letters of St. Gregory, who 
writing to King Theodebert and Theodoric, only et 
them with Excellency. See EXCELLENCY., SI 
Till the time of Charles V. the king of Spain had no title but 
that of Highneſs : And before our king Henry VIII, the kings 
of England were only addreſſed under the titles of Grace and 
Highneſs. See Grace, and HiGnness, n 
At the peace of Munſter, there was a great conteſt betwee 
the miniſters of the emperor and thoſe of France: The firſt 
would not allow the title of Serenity to the king of France, 
and the latter would not give that of Majeffy to the emperor. 
At laſt it was agreed, that whenever the French king ſhould 
write with his own hand to the emperor, he ſhould give him 
the title of Imperial Majeſty 3 and reciprocally, when the em- 


| 


| 


| 


peror ſhould write to the king, he ſhould give him that of Royal 

Majeſty. 

Under the Roman republick, the title Majeſiy, NMajeſtas, be- 

longed to the whole body of the people, and-to the principal 

magiſtrates; ſo that to diminiſh or wound the Majeſty of the 
commonwealth, was to be wanting in reſpect to the. ſtate, or 
its miniſters, — But the power paſſing into the hands of a ſingle 
perſon, the appellation of aje/ty was transferred to the empe- 
ror, and the imperial family. Pliny compliments Trajan on 
his being contented with the title of Greatneſs; and ſpeaks very 
invidiouſly on thoſe who affected that of Majęſiy. And yet 

Majeſty ſeems to be the modeſteſt and juſteſt title that can be 

attributed to ſovereigns, ſince it ſignifies no more at bottom, 

than the royalty or ſovereign power, 

MAIL, MaiLLE, is primarily applied to the maſhes or holes in 
net-work. 

Coat of MA1L, a piece of defenſive armour, made of iron wire 
interwoven net-wiſe: called alſo hc )ergeon. See HABERGEON, 
Anciently they alſo wore ſhirts of Mail under the doublet, to 
ſerve as a defence againſt ſwords and poniards. We alto read 
of gloves of Mail. 

MAIL, or MALL, alſo ſignifies a round ring of iron; whence the 
play of pall-mall, from palla, a ball, and mazlle, the round ring 
through which it is to paſs. . 

MAILED implies a thing ſpeckled, or full of ſpecks; as the 
— 4 of hawks, partridges, c. or the furs of ſome wild 
beaſts. 

M AIN-MORTE, a term in ſome ancient cuſtoms, {ill obtain- 
ing in Burgundy, ſignifyinga right which the lord has, on the 
death of the chief of a family that is Mainmortable, of taking 
the beſt moveable in the houſe ; or in default of that, the right 
hand of the deceaſed was offered him, in token that he could 
ſerve him no longer. See Mor T-Main. 

MAINO UR, Maxous, or Mix oR, in law, ſignifies the 
thing that a thief takes away, or ſteals. 

Thus, to be taken with Mainour, is to be taken with the 
thing ſtolen about him. —If the defendant were taken with 
the en and fo caried to court, in ancient times they 

would arraign him on the Mainzur without any appeal or in- 

dictment. | | 

MAINPRISEZ®, in law, the taking or receiving a man into 
friendly cuſtody, who otherwiſe might be committed to priſon 
upon ſecurity given for his forth-coming at a day aſſigned. 

* The word is compounded of the French Main, hand, and pris 
or prins, taken. | | ] | 

They who thus undertake for any are called Mainpernors, 
becauſe they receive him into their hands; whence alſo comes 

os 8 Mainpernable, denoting the perſon who may be thus 

ailed. | 

Manwood makes a great difference between bail and Main- 

priſe - he that is 2 is already ſaid to be at large after 

the day he is ſet to Mainpriſe till the day of his appearance; 
but it is quite otherwiſe where a man is let to bail to four or 
two men, by the lord juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, or any other 
judge, until a certain day; for there he is always accounted by 
the law to be in their ward and cuſtody for the time; and 
they may, if they pleaſe, keep him in priſon all that time. So 
that he who is bailed, is not ſuppoſed to be at large, or at his 
own liberty: whereas under Mainpriſe, a man is ſuppoſed to 
go at large, and is not liable to be confined by his ſureties or 
lainpernors. See BAIL, | Artz 

The author of the Mirrour of Fuſtice ſays, that pledges are 

thoſe who bail, or redeem any thing but the body of a man; 
and Mainpernors thoſe who free the body: on which footing, 
pledges belong properly to real and mixed actions, and Main- 

458 to perſonal. See PLEDGE. Kart! 42 
AINTENANCE, MAN UT ENEN TTA, in law, an un- 


lawful maintaining, or upholding a cauſe, or ſuit between others; 
either by word, writing, countenance or dee. 
The word is metaphorically taken from the ſuccouring a youn 
child, that learns to go by one's hand; and is uſed in the aal l 
part in ſome of our ſtatutes. | | ag dS aro 
When a man's act in this kind is efteemed Maintenance, and 
' when not, ſee Brooks and Kitchin. See alſo BARRATOR. 
There lies a writ againſt a Maintainer, called a Writ of 
N. | A 3-4 I 
MATOR, in the art of war, a name given to ſeveral officers of 
different qualities, and funions.—Thus, _ KN 
MA jon - General is a general officer who receives the general's or- 
ders, and delivers them out to the Majors of brigades, with 
whom he concerts what troops are to mount the guard, what 
to go on parties, what to form detachments, or to be ſent on 
*, convoys, %. 8 | ' 
It is his buſineſs alſo to view the ground to encamp on, and do 
other ſervices z being ſubordinate to the general, and lieutenant- 
general, and the next commanding officer to them, See Ge- 
NERAL, | 2 155 | 
MAJOR of a brigade, either horſe or foot, is he who receives or- 
ders, and the word, from the-major-general, and gives them to 
the particular majors of each regiment, See BRIGADE. 
Major of a regiment, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is, to convey 
all orders to the regiment, to draw it up, and exerciſe it; to ſee 
| | | | it 


- 


, 


e 
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it march in good order, to look to its quarters, and to rally it, 
if it happen to be broke in an engagement, &c. : 
The Major is the only officer of a regiment of foot, who is 
allowed to be on horſeback in time of ſervice ; but he rides 
that he may ſpeedily get from place to place, as occaſion 
ſerves, See REGIMENT. 
Major of a regiment of horſe, is the firſt captain of the regiment; 
and commands in the abſence of the colonel. ; 
Toawn-MaJjor, is the third officer in order in a garriſon, be- 
ing next to the deputy-governour, 
He ought to underſtand fortification, and hath charge of the 
guards, rounds, patrols, and centinels. 
There are alſo Aids- Major, Drums-Major, and other officers; 
ſo called by reaſon of ſome ſeniority or prerogative that they 
have over the reſt, See Alp, Drum, Cc. K 
MaJoR, in law, a perſon who is of age to manage his own 
affairs. See AGE, | 
By the civil law a man is not a Major till the age of twenty- 


five years; in England, he is a Major at twenty-one, and in| 


Normandy at twenty, See Mix OR. ü 
MAjonx, in logic, is underſtood of the firſt propoſition of a re- 
ular ſyllogiſm. See SVLLOOISM. 

t is called Major, becauſe it has a more extenſive ſenſe than 
the minor propoſition, as containing the principal term. See 
PRO POSITION, TERM, PREMISES, Cc. . 

Major and Minor, in muſic, are applied to concords which 
differ from each other by a ſemi-tone, See ConCcoRD. 
There are Major and minor thirds, &c. See THIRD, &c. 
Major tone is the difference between the fifth and fourth; and 
Major ſemi-tone the difference between the Major fourth and 
the third. The Major tone ſurpaſſes the minor by a comma. 
See ToN E, and SEMI-TONE. | 

M A ]J OR-DOMO, an Italian term, frequently uſed to ſignify a 

ſteward, or maſter of the houſhold. See STEWARD. 
The title Major- Doma was formerly given in the courts of 
princes to three different kinds of officers. 1. To him who 
took care of what related to the prince's table, or eating, 
otherwiſecalled eleater, præfectus menſæ, architriclinus, dapifer, 
and princeps coquorum. 20. Major-Domo was alſo applied to the 
ſteward of the houſhold. 3®. The title Major-Domo was allo 
given to the chief-miniſter, or him to whom the prince deputed 
the adminiſtration of his affairs, foreign and domeſtic, relating 
to war as well as peace.—Inſtances of Major- Domes in the two 
firſt ſenſes are frequent, both in the Engliſh, French, and Nor- 
man affairs, See SENESCHAL. 

MAKE, in law, ſignifies to perform, and execute, 

Thus, to make his law, is to perform that law to which a man 

had formerly bound himſelf; v. gr. to clear himſelf of action 

commenced againſt him by his own oath, and the oath of his 

neighbours. See Law. 

So, to make ſervices, or cuſtoms, is nothing elſe but to perform 
what belongs to them. See SERVICE, Cc. | 

MALACIA, MAAAKIA®, a diſeaſe conſiſting in a depraved ap- 
petite, wherein the patient covets and longs for ſome particu- 
lar kind of food with extraordinary earneſtneſs, and cats it to 
exceſs, See APPETITE. 

The word ſeems derived from the Greek Y, ſoft ; too lax 

a tone of the ſtomach being generally the occaſion of indigeſtion, 
and unuſual cravings. 
Many authors confound this affection with another called pica, 
which conſiſts in a depravation of appetite leading the patient 
to covet things unnatural and abſurd, as lime, coals, &c, See 
Pic A. 
The Malacia ſeems to ariſe from an ill diſpoſition of the men- 
ſtruum in the ſtomach; or from ſome defect in the imagination, 
which determines it to ſome one thing rather than another. 


MALAN DE RS, MALANPDRIA, a diſeaſe in horſes, ſo called 


from the Italian, Malandare, to go ill. 

It conſiſts in certain ulcerous chops, or chinks, appear ing on 

the inſide of the fore · legs, juſt againſt the bending of the knee, 
which void a red, ſharp, and pungent humour. 

MAL E, the ſex which has the parts of generation without: ſide, 
and which has ordinarily the preheminence over the other. See 
SEX, GENITALS, GENERATION, MASCULINE, Ec. 

In which ſenſe Male ſtands oppoſed to female, See FEMALE. 
For the proportion of ales to females, fee MARRIAGE, 


MALE BRANCH ISM, the doctrine or ſentiments of father 


Malebranche, a prieſt of the oratory of France. 

Malebranchijm is in a great meaſure the fame with Cartefianiſm. 
It muſt be owned however, that though F. Malebranche thought 
the ſame with Des Cartes, yet he does not ſo properly ſeem 
to have followed him, as to have met with him. See Car- 
TESIANISM, | C 

Malcbranchiſm is contained in the Recherche de la weritt; and 
to give a general notion of it, we need only repeat what 
M. Fontenelle ſays of that work. The Enquiry after truth, 
fays he, is full of God: God is the only agent, and that too, 


in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, All power of acting, all actions belonging 


immediately to him. Second cauſes are no cauſes. They are 
only occaſions that determine the action of God; occaſional 
cauſes, See CAusE, and OccaslonaL. | 

F. Malebranche, however, does not here lay down his ſyſtem 
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entire, with regard to religion, or rather the manner in which. 
he would reconcile religion to his ſyſtem of philoſophy : That 
he reſerved for his Entretiens chretiennes, printed in 1677, 
where he proves the exiſtence of a God, the corruption of. 
human nature by original fin, the neceſſity of a mediator, and 
of grace. | 
Milbranchifm, notwithſtanding, appears to many perſons not 
only ill grounded, but even dangerous and deſtructive to reli- 
gion: and has accordingly been vigorouſly oppoſed by many 
zealous French authors. The firſt was M. Foucher. After 
him came M. Arnaud; and in 1715, (the year F. Malebranche 
died) F. du Tertre, a Jeſuit, publiſhed an ample confutation 
(as he imagines) of his whole ſyſtem. — That part which 
relates to our ſeeing all things in God, has been anſwered by 
Mr. Locke, | | 
MALEDICTION, MarLevicT1o, in law, a curſe uſually 
annexed to donations of lands, &c, to churches and religious 
houſes; imprecating the moſt direful puniſhments on thoſe 
who ſhould infringe them, See IMPRECATI1ON, 
MALIGNANT, in medicine, that quality in a diſeaſe which 
renders it more than ordinarily dangerous and difficult to eure. 
See DISEASE. | 
Malignant is generally applied to ſuch fevers as are epidemical, 
or infectious, and are attended with ſpots and eruptions of va- 
rious kinds. See FEVER, PLAGUE, &c. 
MALLEABLE, ſomething hard and ductile, and that may be 
beaten, forged, and extended under the hammer without break- 
ing. See DUucTILITyY. 
All metals are Malleable, excepting quick-lilver; but gold in 
the greateſt degree of all. The chymiſts have long ſought the 
fixation of Mercury, to render it Malleable. See ME RCURx. 
It is a popular error, that ever the art of 7 glaſs Malle- 
able, was known; its nature is incapable of it. For if it were 
ductile, its pores would not be oppoſite to each other, and of 
conſequence it would not be tranſparent; ſo that its principal 
criterion would be loſt. See GLass, and TRANSPARENCY. 
MALLEOLUS, a proceſs in the lower part of the leg juſt 
above the foot. See PRockss, Foor, &c. | 
There is one internal, and another external Malleolus. 
The internal Malleolus is an eminence of the tibia ; ſee T'1- 
BIA, FiBULA, Ec, the external, of the fibula : the two ' 
together form the ancle.—See Tab. anat. (oſteol.) fig. 3. 


6. 34; 

MALLET, a large kind of hammer, made of wood; much 

uſed by artificers who work with a chiſſel, as ſculptors, ma- 

ſons, and ſtone-cutters, whoſe Mallet is ordinarily round ; and 
by carpenters, joiners, &c, who uſe it ſquare, See HAMMER. 
MALLEUS, in anatomy, denotes one of the bones of the ear; 
ſo called from its reſemblance to a hammer, or mallet ; firſt 
diſcovered, as ſome aſſert, by Alexander Achillinus: though 
others have miſtakenly attributed it to Jac. Carpenſis. Vid. 
Douglas Bibl. Anat. p. 48. See alſo Ear. | 

MALMSEY, or MaLyasy, a rich luſcious kind of wine 
brought from Greece or Candia; ſo called from Malvaſia, a 
city in Peloponneſus, the ancient Epidaurus, whence this cele- 
brated liquor was firſt brought. | | 
Thet brought from Candia is now eſteemed the beſt. See 

INE. 

MarmsEy, or Ma Lvolsx, is alſo the name of a kind of muſ- 

cadine wine brought from Provence. See WINE. 

M A LT, denotes barley cured, or prepared to fit it for making 
a potable liquor, under the denomination of beer or ale. Sce 
BEER, and ALE, | k | 5 
The manner of making Malt, Sir Robert Murray deſcribes as 
follows,—Take good barley newly threſhed, &c. put about fix 
1 quarters in a ſtone trough full of water, where let 
it ſteep till the water be of a bright reddiſh colour; which 
will be in about three days, more or leſs, according to the 
moiſture or dryneſs, ſmallneſs or bigneſs of the grain, the ſea- 
ſon of the year, or the temperature of the weather. In ſum- 
mer, Malt never makes well; in winter it requires longer 
ſteeping than in ſpring or autumn. It may. be known when 
it is ſteeped enough, by other marks beſides the colour of the 
water; as by the exceſſive ſwelling of the grain if it be over- 
ſteeped, and by too much ſoftneſs: being, when it is in a right 
temper, like the barley prepared to make broth of, - - | 
When it is ſufficiently ſteeped, take it out of the trough, and 
lay it on heaps, to let the water drain from it; then after two 
or three hours turn it over with a ſcoop, and lay it in a new 
heap, about twenty or twenty-four inches deep, : -- N 
This is called the coming heap, in the right management where- 
of lies the principal ſkill. In this heap it may lie forty hours, 
more or leſs, according to the forementioned qualities of the 
grain, Cc. before it come to the right temper of Malt; which 
that it may do equally, is mainly deſired. | 
While it lies in this . it muſt be carefully looked to, after 
the firſt fifteen or ſixteen hours; for about that time the 
grains begin to put forth roots: which when they have 
equally and fully done, the Malt muſt within an hour after be 
turned over with a ſcoop; otherwiſe the grains will begin to 
put forth the blade or ſpire alſo, which muſt by all means be 

prevented. —If all the Halt do not come equally, hut N 
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which lies in the middle, being warmeſt, come the ſooneſt : 


turn it, ſo as the outmoſt may lie inmoſt, and thus manage it 


till it be all alike. | 
As ſoon as the Malt is ſufficiently come, turn it over, and ſpread 
it to a depth not exceeding five or fix inches; and by that 
time it is all ſpread out, begin and turn it over and over again 
three or four times. 
once in four or five hours, making the heap deeper by degrees: 
and continue ſo to do for the ſpace of forty eight hours at leaſt. 


his frequent turning it over, cools, dries, and deadens 


the grain, whereby it becomes mellow, melts eaſily in brew- 
ing, and ſeparates entirely from the huſk. 
Then throw up the Malt into a heap, as high as you can; 


Afterwards, turn it over in like manner| 


which uſually comes to paſs in about thirty hours ſpace.— 


turn it over again about fix or eight hours after, and then lay 
after one fire, which muſt laſt for twenty-four hours, give it 


another more flow, and afterwards, if need be, a third: for 
if the Malt be not thoroughly dried, it cannot be well ground, 


The beſt fewel is peat or turf ; the next charcoal. 


fineſt liquor. However this be, take care the Malt be not 
Malt, white is accounted the beſt, becauſe the moſt natural. 
Maler Liquors have different names, as well as different virtues, 


_ paring the Malt, whence they are diſtinguiſhed into pale and 


and ale, ſtrong and ſmall, new and old. See DRINK, ALR, 


Malt drinks are either pale or brown, as the Malt is more or 


vo drink much of it are uſually fat and ſleek in their bloom; 


fall early into a diſtempered old age. 


retain many fiery particles in their contexture, and are there- 


cConſiſt chiefly in the uſe of hops, as in beer; or in their omiſ- 


promoted by enlarging the paſſage, as in thin dry conſtitutions, 
this is the moſt ket = - 


where let it lie till it grow as hot as your hand can endure it, 


This perſects the ſweetneſs and mellowneſs of the Malt. 
After it is ſufficiently heated, throw it abroad to cool, and 


it on a kiln with hair-cloth or wire ſpread under it ; where, 


neither will it diſſolve well in the brewing ; but the ale it 
makes will be red, bitter, and unfit to keep, 

If there 
be not enough of one kind, burn the beſt firſt, for that gives 
the ſtrongeſt impreſſion. —Indeed, the beſt and moſt natural 
method of drying it is in the ſun in the months of April or 
May. This yields the paleſt, the moſt wholeſome, and the 


ſmoaked in the drying.—As to the complexion or colour of 
For the manner of preparing liquors of MALr, ſee BREWING. 
propertics and uſes, both from the different manners of pre- 


brown ; and from the different manners of preparing or brew- 
ing the Liquors themſelves ; whence they are divided into beer 


and BEER. 


leſs dried on the kiln ; that which is the ſlendereſt dried ting- 
ing the liquor leaſt in brewing, and therefore called pale; 
whereas that higher dried, and as it were roaſted, makes it of 
a higher colour. —A mixture of both theſe makes an amber 
colour, whence ſeveral of theſe Liguoys take their name. 

Now it is certain the pale Malt has moſt of the natural grain 
in it, and is therefore the moſt nouriſhing ; but for the ſame 
reaſon, it requires a ſtronger conſtitution to digeſt it. Thoſe 


but are often cut off with ſudden fevers ; or if they avoid this, 


The brown Malt makes a drink much leſs viſcid, and fitter 
to paſs the ſeveral ftrainers of the body; but if very ftrong, 
may lead on to the ſame inconveniences with the pale ; though 
a ſingle debauch wears off much more eaſily in the brown. 


brewed with hard waters, as thoſe of ſprings and wells: in 
regard the mineral particles wherewith theſe waters are im- 
pregnated, help to prevent the coheſions of thoſe drawn from 
the grain, and enable them to paſs the proper ſecretions the 


better; as the viſcid particles of the grain do likewiſe defend | 


theſe from doing the miſchief they might otherwiſe occaſion, 
— But ſofter waters, as rain and river waters, ſeem beſt 
ſuited to draw out the ſubſtance of high-dried Malts, which 


fore beſt loſt in a ſmooth vehicle. 
For the differences in the preparations of Malt Liquors, they 


See Hops, | 


ſion, as in ale. 


The difference made by hops, is beſt diſcovered from the 
e 


nature and qualities of the hops themſelves: Theſe are known 
to be a ſubtile grateful bitter; in their compoſition therefore 
with this Liguor, they add ſomewhat of an alkaline nature, 
i. e. particles that are ſublime, active, and rigid. By which 
means the ropy, viſcid parts of the Malt are more divided and 
ſubtilized, and are therefore not only rendered more eaſy of 
digeſtion and ſecretion in the body; but alfo, while in the Li- 
quor, prevent it from running into ſuch coheſions as would 
make it ropy, vapid, and ſour, | = | 
For want of this, in unhopped drinks, that clammy ſweetneſs 
which they retain after working, ſoon turns them acid, and 
unfit for uſe ; which happens ſooner or later, in proportion 
to the ſtrength they receive from the Malt, and the commi- 
nution it has undergone by fermentation, E 

It is a common opinion, that ale is more diuretic than beer, 
that is, unhopped liquor more than that with hops in it. 


Which may hold in ſome conſtitutions, in regard ale being 


more ſmooth, ſoftening, and relaxing, where urine is to be 


| N y to effect it. But where the promo- 
ting of urine is to be done by attenuating 
oL, II. Ne 94. 


| 


Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the beſt pale Malt Liquors are thoſe | 


þ 


and breaking the 


Juices, and rendering them more fluid, it is certainly beſt an 
ſwered by thoſe drinks which are well hopped. | 
As to the diſpute, whether or no hops tend to breed the ſtone ? 
it is too long to enter upon here. Dr. Quincy is of opinion, 
there is but little reaſon for the affirmative fide of the queſtion ; 
and in the general makes no ſcruple to ſay, that for one con- 
ſtitution damaged by beer, there are numbers ſpoiled by ale.— 
For this laſt manifeſtly fouls the glands, ſtuffs the veſſels with 
ſlime and viſcidity, makes the body unwieldy and corpulent, 
and paves the way for cachexies, jaundice, aſthmas, and at 
laſt incurable dropſies. The urinary paſſages, alſo, which 
it is ſuppoſed to clear, will in time be filled with flough and 
matter of as ill conſequence as gravel. 
The different ſtrengths of Malt Liquors alſo make their effects 
different. The ſtronger they are, the more viſcid parts they 
carry into the blood; and though the ſpirituous parts make 
theſe imperceptible at firſt, yet when theſe are evaporated, 
which will be in a few hours, the other will be ſenſibly felt 
by pains in the head, nauſeouſneſs at the ſtomach, and laſſitude 
or liſtleſſneſs to motion, —This, thoſe are the moſt ſenſible 
of, who have experienced the extremes of drinking theſe Li- 
guors and wines; for a debauch of wine they find much ſooner 
wore off, and they are much more lively and briſk afterwards, 
than after fuddling Malt Liquors, whoſe viſcid remains will 
be wh; Faw they are ſhook off. 1 
Malt Liquors therefore are more wholeſome for being ſmall ; 
i. e. of ſuch a ſtrength as is able to carry a ſmall degree of 
warmth into the ſtomach, but not ſo great as to prevent their 
being proper diluters of the neceſſary food. Indeed in robuſt 
people, or thoſe who labour hard, the viſcidities of the drink 
may be broke into convenient nouriſhment ; but in perſons 
of another habit and way of living, they ſerve rather to pro- 
mote obſtruction and-ill'humours. 
The age of Malt Liquors is the laſt thing by which they are 
rendered more or leſs wholeſome. —Age ſeems to do nearly 
the ſame thing as hops ; for thoſe Liguors which are longeſt 
kept, are certainly leaſt viſcid : age breaking the viſcid parts, 
and by degrees rendering them ſmaller and fitter for ſecretion. 
But this is always determined according to their ſtrength ; in 
proportion to which they will ſooner or later come to their full 
perfection as well as decay: For when ale or beer is kept till 
its particles are broke and comminuted as far as they are ca- 
pable, then it is they are beſt; and beyond this they will be 
continualiy on the decay, till the finer ſpirits are entirely eſca- 
d, and the remainder becomes vapid and ſour, 


MALTA.—Knghts of MALTA, an order of military reli- 


gious, who have bore various names; as, Hoſpitalers of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, Knights of St. John, Knights of Rhodes, order 
of Malta, religion of Malta, &c. Sce K NIGHTS, Hos- 
PITALER, Cc, 271 
About the year 1048, ſome Neapolitan merchants founded a 
church after the Latin rite at Jeruſalem, giving it the name of 
Santa Maria della Latina. They alſo founded a monaſtery 
of religious, after the order of St. Bennet, for the reception 
of pilgrims ; and afterwards an hoſpital near the monaſtery, 
to take care of the diſeaſed, under the direction of a maſter 
or rector, to be nominated by the abbot of Santa Maria della 
Latina, Beſides which, they alſo built a chapel in honour 
of St, John Baptiſt. 3 e | 
In 1099, Godfrey of Bullaign having taken Jeruſalem, en- 
dowed this hoſpital with ſome demeſnes he had 'in France ; 
and others imitating his liberality, the revenues of the hoſpital 
became conſiderably augmented, Upon this, Gerhard Torn 
their rector, in concert with the Hoſpitalers, reſolved to ſepa- 
rate from the abbot and religious of Santa Maria, and to 
form a diſtin congregation, under the name and protection 
of St. John Baptiſt: And hence it was, that they had the 
name of Hoſpitalers, or brothers of St. Fobn of Feruſalem. 
Pope Paſchal II. by a bull in the year 1113, confirmed the 
donations made to this hoſpital, which he ſettled under the 
rotection of the holy ſee; ordering that the rectors, after Ger- 
hard's death, ſhould be choſen by the Hoſpitalers. Raymond 
de Puy, Gerhard's ſucceſſor, took the title of Mafter : he 
gave a rule to the Hoſpitalers, which was approved by Calix- 
tus II. in 1120.—Such was the firſt riſe of the order of Malta. 
Their firſt grand maſter finding the revenues of the hoſpital 
vaſtly to exceed what was neceſſary for the entertainment of 
poor pilgrims and diſeaſed perſons, reſolved to employ the ſur- 
plus againſt the infidels ; and with this view offered himſelf 
to the king of Jeruſalem, | 
He divided his Hoſpitalers into three claſſes: the firſt conſiſted 
of nobles, whom he deſtined to the profeſſion of arms, for 
the defence of the faith, and the eee of pilgrims; the 
ſecond conſiſted of prieſts and chaplains, who were to ſay maſs; 
and the third of ſervitors, who were not noble, but were alſo 
appointed for the wat, He alſo regulated the manner of 
admitting knights-brothers 3 and had the whole confirmed by 
pe Innocent; who gave them for arms a white croſs in a 
field argent, which continues ſtill the ſtandard of this order. 
After the loſs of Jeruſalem, they retired firſt to Margath, then 
to Acre, which they defended very vigorouſly in 1290. Af- 
ter the entire doſs * 1550 Land, they withdrew to Cy- 


pros, where king Henry,of Luſignan, whom they bad fol- 
owed thither, gave them the city of Limiſſon.— Here they 


continued 18 years; when taking the iſland of Rhodes from 
the Saracens in 1308, they ſettled there. And now it was 


that they firſt took the name of Knights, vis. Knights of 


Rhodes. 
Andronicus, emperor of Conſtantinople, granted to their grand 
maſter, Fulk de Villaret, the inveſtiture of this order; and the 
donation was confirmed by pope Clement. The year follow- 
ing, with the aſſiſtance of Amadeus IV. Duke of Savoy, they 
defended themſelves and their ifland 7 N00 an army of Sara- 
cens, In 1480, their grand maſter d'Aubuſlon made a vigo- 
rous defence againſt Mahomet II. and preſerved the iſland, in 
ſpight of a formidable army which beſieged it for the ſpace of 
three months.—But in 1522, it was attacked by Soliman 
with an army of three hundred thouſand men, and taken by 
him, after having been in the poſſeſſion of the Knights 213 
ears, 
After this loſs, the grand maſter and knights retired firſt into 
the iſle of Candia : Some time after, pope Clement VII. gave 
them Viterbo: Laſtly, Charles V. in 1530, gave them the 
iſland of Malta, which they ſtill hold; and hence they come 
by the appellation of Knights of Malta ; though their proper 
name is that of Knights of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem ; 
and their grand 8 among his other titles, ſtill retains 
that of maſter of the hoſpital of St. Fobn, and guardian of the 
Poor of our Sai feſus Chrift. : 
The order of Malta have no other denomination beſides their 
iſland, and ſome other little places in the neighbourhood, the 
chief whereof are Goza and Comino. 
The government is both monarchical and ariſtocratical, the 
grand maſter being the ſovereign, and the chapter the ſenate. 
Alt is monarchical with regard to the inhabitants of alta, 
and the iſles adjacent, and even with regard to the Knights in 


every thing relating to the ſtatutes and rule of their order; and 


ariſtocratical, with regard to the deciſion of any important 
affairs, which are not to be diſpatched but by the grand maſter 
and the chapter, | 


There are two councils ; the one ordinary, compoſed of the 


grand maſter, as chief, and the grand croſſes; the other com- 
pleat, conſiſting of the grand maſter, the grand croſſes, and 
the two ſenior Knights of each language. f 

By the languages of Malta are meant the ſeveral nations where- 
of the order is compoſed. — Of theſe there ate eight, viz. 
Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, Arragon, Germany, 
_ Caſtile and England. See LaNGUAGE. . 

The pillar (as he is called) of the language of Provence is the 
grand commander of the order; he of Auvergne the grand 
marſhal ; he of France the grand hoſpitaler; he of Italy 
grand admiral ; he of Arragon grand conſervator, or draper, 
as he was anciently called ; the pillar of the language of Germa- 
ny is grand bailif 

language of England, which has been extin& ſince the time of 


the retormation under king Henry VIII. had for its pillar or 


chief, the grand turcopolier, or colonel of the cavalry. The 
language of Provence is the firſt, on account of Raimond 
de Puy, their firſt grand maſter, who was a Provencial, 

In each language there are ſeveral grand priories and capita] 
bailiages. To each language belongs a hall, where the Knights 
eat, and hold their ordinary aſſemblies. Each grand prior 
has a number of commanderies. 

The commanderies are either magiſterial, by right, or by fa- 
vour ; the magiſterial are thoſe annexed to the grand maſter- 
ſhip, whereof there is one in each grand priory : Comman- 
deries by right are thoſe which come by right of ſeniority ; 
their ſeniority is computed from the time of their admiſſion, 
but they mult firſt have lived five years at Malta, and have 
made four caravannes, or cruiſing voyages on the Turks and 
Corſairs: Commanderies by favour, are thoſe which the grand 
maſter, or the grand priors have a right of conferring ; 
one of theſe they confer every five years on whom they 
pleaſe. - | | 

Ihe noble Knights are called Knights by right; excepting 


whom, none can be bailiffs, grand priors, or grand maſters. | 
— Knights by favour are thoſe who, not being noble of 


themſelves, are raiſed on account of ſome great exploit, or 
notable ſervice, into the rank of nobles. e 
The ſervitors, or ſerving- brothers, are of two kinds; 19. The 
ſervitors of war, whoſe functions are the fame with thoſe of 
the Knights, 20, Servitors of religion, whoſe whole buſineſs 
is to ling the praiſes of God in the conventual church, and to 


officiate each in his turn as chaplain on board the veſſels and 
gallies of the order. 


'Fhe brothers of obedience are prieſts, who, without being 


obliged to go to Malta, take the habit of the order, make the 
vows, and attach themſelves to the ſervice of ſome of the 
churches of the order, under the command of a grand prior, 
or commander, to whom they pay obedience. | 

The Knights of majority are thoſe who, according to the ſta- 


tutes, are admitted at ſixteen years of age.—The Knights 
of minority are thoſe who are admitted from the time of their 


” 


birth; which, however, cannot be done without a diſpenſa- 
tion from the pope, LIES ol Rs ts 


among the Chriſtian ſlaves, and that they were the ſame thin 
and he of Caſtile grand chancellor : the 


The chaplains can only be admitted regularly from ten to fif- 
teen years of age ; after fifteen they muſt have a brief from 
the pope ; till fifteen the grand maſter's letter is ſufficient, 
Theſe are called diacos, and muſt give proof of their being 
born of creditable families, 1 (5 
For the proofs of nobility to be made, ere the admiſſion of 
Knights, in the language of Germany, they go back fix gene- 
rations ; in the reſt it is ſufficient to go back to the great 
grandfather on the father's or mother's ſide. 
All the Knights, after their profeſſion, are obliged to wear a 
white croſs, or ſtar with eight points over the cloak or coat 
on the left ſide, which is the proper habit of the order; the 
golden croſs being only an ornament. 
There are alſo female Hoſpitalers of the order of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, ſometimes alſo called Chevaliereſſes, or She- Knights, 
of equal antiquity with the Knights themſelves ; whoſe buſineſs 
was to take care of the women-pilgrims, in an hoſpital apart 
from that of the men. 
M AL T HA, MAA®n, in antiquity, denotes any cæment or glu- 
tinous body, which has the faculty of binding things — 
See CzMEnT, LurE, Gry, Oc. | 
Ancient writers make mention of divers forts of Maltha, na- 
tive and factitious: One of the latter much in uſe was cam 
poſed of pitch, wax, plaiſter, and greaſe. | 
Another kind, wherewith the Romans plaiſtered and whitened 
the inſides of their aquæducts, was made of lime flaked in 
wine, incorporated with melted pitch and freſh figs. 
Natural Maltha is a kind of bitumen, wherewith the Aſia- 
ticks plaiſter their walls. When this is once ſet on fire, 
water will not quench it, but ſerves rather to make it burn 
more hercely. 
MAMALUKES, MauuELUE Es, or MAaMMALUcks *, 
- name of a dynaſty which reigned a conſiderable time in 
SY pt. 7 
* The Word comes from J7D, rere, imperare, the Arabic par- 
ticiple paſſive whereof is N. Mamluc, which ſignifies ſub- 
jecb, or one under the dominion of another. Scaliger holds, 
that the word is Arabic, but that it properly ſignifies ſome- 
thing bought with money; but others will have it ſignify any 
thing acquired, either as prize or purchaſe. 2 
The Mamalukes were e and Circaſſian ſlaves, 
bought of the Tartars by Melicſaleh, to the number of a thou- 
ſand ; whom he bred up to arms, and raiſed ſome to the prin- 
cipal offices of the empire. They killed Sultan Moadam in 
1250; being affronted at his concluding a treaty with his pri- 
ſoner St. Louis without their privity, This Moadam was the 
laſt Sultan of the Ajoubites; to whom ſucceeded the Mama- 
lukes, the firſt of whom was Sultan Azeddin, or Mouz Ibec, 
the Turcoman. | 
Others ſay, that the Aamalukes were ordinarily choſen from 


=. 


in great meaſure with the janizaries among the Turks, They 

never married, The firit are faid to have been brought from 

Circaſſia; and ſome add, that they firſt began to be talked of 

about the year 869. | 

MAMM A. See the article BREAsTs. 
MAMMA ANA. Vid. ALIMENTARY. 
MAMMIFORM, Mammirormas, in anatomy, a name 
given to two apophyſes of the bone in the back part of the ſkull; 
ſo called from their reſembling a breaſt. See MAasTo1DEs. 
MAMMILLARY, MAuuiLLARIS, in anatomy, an epi- 
_ thet given to two little protuberances, ſomewhat reſembling the 
nipples of the breaſt, found under the fore-ventricles of the 
brain, and ſuppoſed to be the organs of ſmelling. See Tab. 
Anat. (oſteol.) fig. 7. n. 3. fig. 13. let. d. See alſo SELL. 
Theſe are called apophy/es Mammillares. See APopHYSEs. 
There is alſo a muſcle called Mammillaris, or Maſtoides, ſerv- 
ing to ſtoop the head. See MusCLE, 
MANAGE, or MAN ECE“, an academy, or place for 
learning to ride the great horſe ; as well as for breaking hor- 
ſes to the proper motions and actions. Sce Horse, and 
HoRSEM ANSHIP, : 

*The word is borrowed from the French Manage, and that from 
the Italian Maneggio, or, as ſome will have it, & manu agendo, 
acting with the hand. | 

In a Manage is a centre, or a place deſtined for vaulting round 
a pillar z a courſe or career for running the ring; and on 
the fide are pillars, between which are placed the horſes in- 
tended for high airs. See CAREER, PILIL AR, Oc. 
MAN ASE is alſo uſed for the exerciſe itſelf, either of the 
horſe, or the rider. See Al R, &c. | a | 
MANCIPLE, Mancxys, in old authors, denotes a caterer. 
There was anciently an officer. in the Temple called by this 
name, now called the ſteward ; and both name and office is 
ſtill retained in the colleges in both univerſities, 
MANDAMUS, a writ iſſuing out of the court of king's 
bench; ſent by the king to the head of ſome corporation, com- 
manding them to admit or reſtore a perſon into his place or 

plice:; ?: | 5 

MAxpDAuus was alſo a charge to the ſheriff, to take into the 
king's hands all the lands and tenements of the king's widow, 
who, againſt her oath formerly given, married without the 


king's conſent, 31 
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ManDarin is allo a name which the Chineſe give to the learn- 
province, they have one common to all the learned men in 
language of the court. — Their publick officers, as notaries, 
MANDATE; ManpaTum, in the canon uw, genotes a 


poſſeſſion of the firſt benefice vacant in his collation, 


_ collator, or preſenter, to put the perſon there nominated w 
An Apoſtolical Mandate for the proviſion of benefices, is a 


have been ordained by him, or his predeceſſors, from the 
- tonſure to ſacred orders incluſively; and to allow them this 


: tice was occaſioned by the biſhop's laying hands on great num- 


At firſt the popes only gave monitory Mandates, which were 
- no more than fimple prayers and requeſts, that did not bind 
the ordinary; - afterwards they gave preceptory Mandates, 
Which did not annul the proviſions of the ordinary; at laſt they 
| ſet up executory Mandates, by which the proviſions made by 


MAN DIBU LA, the jaw. See MAxIL LA. Hence 
MANDIBULARES, or manducatorii muſculi. See MASSET ERS. 
MAN DIL, the name of a kind of cap, or turban wore by the 


MAN DRAGORA, or Max DRAGORAS, MAN DRA KE, 
a medicinal plant, which makes a principal ingredient in the 


Chineſe MAnDRAGOR As is the N 
MANDREL, a kind of wooden pu ley, making a member of | 


MAN 


—MANDARIN®*, a nam? given by the Portugueſe to the 
nobility an magiſtracy of the eaſtern countries, eſpecially 
thoſe of China. | 


* The word Mandarin is unknown in this ſenſe among the Chi- 
neſe, who in lien thereof call their grandees and magiſtrates 
Quan, or Quan: fu, d. d. ſervant, or miniſter of a prince. 


grees of nobility z which have as many different animals for 
their charaReriſticks, —The firſt is diſtinguiſhed by a crane, 
the ſecond by a lion, the third by an eagle, the fourth by a 
acock, &c. Vo 
There are in all thirty-two or thirty-three thouſand Manda- 
„ins in China, There are Mandarins of letters, and Manda- 
rins of arms; both the one and the other of which paſs ſe- 
veral examinations: beſides civil Mandarins, or of juſtice, 
Since the time that theTartars have rendered themfelves maſ- 
ters of China, moſt of the tribunals, or courts of juſtice, &c. 
inſtead of one Mandarin for a preſident, have two; the one 
a Tartar, the other a Chineſe. | [ey 
The Mandarinate is not hereditary, nor are any raiſed to it 
but men of letters. See LITERATI. 


ed language of the country. See LAN GUAGE, | 
Beſides the proper and peculiar language of each nation and 


the empire; and which is that in China which the Latin is 
in Europe. This they call the Mandarin tongue, or the 


lawyers, judges, and chief magiſtrates, write and ſpeak the 
Mandarin. See CHINESE. A ome?! | 


reſcript of the pope, by which he commands ſome ordinary, 


monitorial and-comminatory letter from the pope to a biſhop, 
dy which he is enjoined to provide a ſubſiſtence for thoſe who 


ſubſiſtence till they be provided of a benefice z which prac- 


bers, and afterwards abandoning them to miſery and want, 


the ordinary, in prejudice of the Mandate, were declared null; 


and the executor of the Mandate, in default of the ordinary, | 
. conferred the benefice on the mandatory : but the pope's 


power in iſſuing theſe Mandates is now very much reftrained. 


Perſians. - See Cay, and TurRBAN. 
The Mandil is formed, by firſt wrapping round the head a 


and oftentiſes of great value, =To make the Mandi! gen- 
reel, care muſt be taken, that in wrapping the ſilk, it be ſo 
managed, as that the ſeveral colours found in the ſeveral 


folds, make a kind of waves, ſomewhat like what we ſee in 


marbled paper. | 

This dreſs is extremely majeſtic, but at the ſame time very 
heavy : It ſerves either as a ſhelter to the head from cold, or 
as a ſkreen from the exceſſive heat of the ſun ; it is ſaid the 
cutlaſs will not penetrate it. In rainy weather they cover 
it up with a kind of caſe or hood, made of red cloth. 

The mode of the Mandil has been altered of late: during the 


time of Schah- Abbas II. it was round at top; in the time of 


Schah-Soliman, they brought one end of the filk out of the 
nuddle of the Mandil over the Head; and, laftly, in the 
reign of Schah-Huſſein, the end of the ſilk, in lieu of its be- 
ing gathered as before, was plaited in manner of a roſe; and 


this the Perſians account extremely graceful, and uſe it to 


this day. 


unguentum populneum. See Pop N RUM. er 
There are two kinds of Mandragora + male and female ; each 
bearing a kind of apples: thoſe of the male, as well as the 
leaves, roots, &fc, being twice as large as thoſe of the female ; 
but the juice of each is a narcotic poiſon, equally violent. 
Natiraliſts tell ſtrange ſtories of this plant; but, ſetting aſide 
its ſoporiferous virtue, the modern botaniſts will ſcarce war- 
rant any of them, not even that human figure ordinarily aſ- 
cribed to its roots, eſpecially ſince the diſcovery of the arti- 
ice of Charletans in faſhioning it, to ſurprize the credulity 
of the people. | creo: wee 


nſeng. See GIxsENM O. 


the turner's lathe. 8 


1 
* £ 2 


There are in China nine orders of Mandarins ; or nine de- Rs 
Screw MANDRE Ls, for turning ſcrews, &;, See TURNING, 


1 


piece of fine white linnen five or fix ells long ; over this they 
wrap, in the ſame manner, a piece of ſilk of the fame length, | 


” 
MAN 


| Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as 


Nat ManDRELs, which have three or more little pegs or points 
near the verge, and are uſed for turning flat boards on. 
Pin MANDRELs, which have a long wooden ſhank to fit into a 
round hole made in the work to be turned. 


Hollow MaxDReLs, which are hollow of themſelves, and uſed 
for turning hollow work. 


and LaTHE, 
MANDUCATION, the action of chewing, otherwiſe 
called Maftication. See MAsTICATION. | 
Manducation is a term ſeldom uſed but in ſpeaking of the eu- 
chariſt, — The Catholics maintain a real Manducation of 
the body of Chriſt ; the Reformed, on the contrary, take this 
Manducation to be only figurative and by faith. St. Auguſtine 
calls err Manducation. 
MANEQUIN, among painters. See Layman. | 
MANES, a poetical term, ſignifying the ſhades, or ſouls of 
the deceaſed. See Sour. 
The heathens uſed a world of ceremonies and facrifices to 
appeaſe the Manes of ' thoſe who died without burial. Sce 
LEeMUREs and LEMURI1A. 
Dii Mants were the fame with Inferi, or the infernal gods 
who tormented men; and to theſe the heathens offered ſa- 
crifices to aſſuage their indignation, See Gop. 
The heathen theobogy is à little obſcure with regard to theſe 
Gods Manes : Some hold that they were the ſouls of the dead, 
others that they were the genii of men ; which laſt opinion 
ſuits beſt with the etymology of the word, See Gr wivs. 
The heathens, it is pretty evident, uſed the word Manes in 
both theſe ſenſes ; fo that it ſometimes ſignified the ghoſts of 
the departed, and ſometimes the infernal or ſubterraneous dei- 
ties, and in general all divinities that preſided over tombs. 
The evocation of the Manes of the dead ſeems to have been 
very frequent among the Theſſalians, but was expreſly pro- 
* hibited by the Romans, See NECROMAN CY. 
MANIA, in medicine, Matwess ; a vehement kind of deli- 
rium without a fever, See DELIRIUM. | 
The cauſe of the Mania is thus accounted for by Dr. Quincy. 
—As often as the ſpecies of things wherewith we have been 
acquainted, are hurried together, we may be ſaid to dream ; 
and thence in ſleep theſe ſpecies are added with other things, 
and variouſly compounded, from the manifold repercuſſions 
of the animal fpirits which ariſe from the cauſe pre- 
ducing ſleep, and preſſing the nerves, ſo as to revert the fluctu- 
ation of their juice. A delirium is therefore the dreams of 
waking perſons, wherein ideas are excited without order or 
coherence, and the animal ſpirits are drove. into irregular 
fluctuations. See DELIRIUM. | | 
If then the cauſe inducing a delirium be of that nature, that 
it can excite ideas or motions of a conſiderable impetus, with- 
out any regularity or order; ſuch a delirium will be at- 
_ tended with boldneſs or rage, and violent motions of the bo- 
dy; that is, a Mania will be produced. See Pass10N. 
Now it is plain, that all the known cauſes of this diſtemper 
give a greater diſpoſition to the blood for motion, and render 
it fluxile, but not conſiſtent, and uniformly thick enough; 
and therefore that they diſpoſe perſons likewiſe to continued 
fevers, fince they occaſion the blood to be thrown out of the 
heart with an increaſed force, unleſs ſome other cauſe inter- 
venes, whereby the efficacies of theſe are interrupted in diſpo- 
ſing the blood into febrile motions ; and the blood is ſo diſpo- 
ſed, as often as it can be rarified into its minuteſt parts; that 
is, fo uniformly rarified, that it can eaſily, with any force by 
the motion received from the heart, go into parts diviſible at 
the occurſions of thoſe orifices, into which it ought to be di- 
tributed : for then the coheſion of the parts, which can be 
but very ſmall, will not be any obſtruction to the increaſe and 
propagation of the blood's velocity. But if it happen that the 
efficient cauſe, or the heart, throws the blood with a greater 
force, or that the blood can be more eaſily propelled in any 
given time, it will occaſion, at the ſame time, that ſome parts 
of the blood will be more nearly united, fo as to form mole- 
cule, conſiſting of cohering particles; which molecule will 
cohere to one another, and not ſo eaſily obey the direction of 
the heart's propelling force, The blood hereupon cannot be 
uniformly rarified, nor enter fo eaſily into the ſmall orifices of 
the veſſels, and ſo ſoon travel through them, and therefore 
there will no fever ariſe, but a delirium without a fever, 
wherein the heat of the blood will be greater, and the preſſure 
in the brain uncertain : ' whence uncertain recurſions of the 
ſpirits, inordinate undulations, confuſed, vibrations of the 
nerves, and a remarkable energy of imagination; whence will 
proceed audacity and paffion beyond meaſure.—[t is a diſeaſe 
very hard to cure, and is generally found to baffle the phyſician. 
M AN1 CH EES, or MANICHE ANS, MAnicHaz1, a ſect of 
antient heretics, who afferted two principles; fo called from 
their author Manes, or Manitheus, a Perſian by nation. See 
PRINCIPLE, 8 . . ; 
This hereſy had its firſt riſe about the year 277, and ſpread it- 
ſelf principally in Arabia, Egypt, and Africa. St, Epiphanius, 
who treats of it at large, obſerves, that the true name of this 
E e hereſiarch 


— 


hereſiarch was Cubricus; and that he changed it for Manes, 


MANICORDIONX, a muſical inftru 


MAN 


MAN 


which in the Perſian or Babylonifh language ſignifies veſſel. 
A rich widow, whoſe ſervant he had been, dying without 
iſſue, left him ſtore of wealth; after which he aſſumed the 
title of apoſtle or envoy of Jeſus Chriſt, ; 
He eſtabliſhed two principles, viz. a good one and an evil one: 
The firſt, which he called Light, did nothing but good ; and 
the ſecond, which he called Dar#neſs, nothing but evil, — 
This philoſophy is very ancient ; and Plutarch treats of it at 
large in his 12 and Oſiris. See Goop and EviL, 
Our ſouls, according to Manes, were made by the good prin- 
ciple, and our bodies by the evil one; thoſe two principles 
being co- eternal and independent of each other. He borrow- 
ed many things from the ancient Gnoſtics; on Which ac- 
count many authors conſider the Manicheans as a branch of 
the Gnoſtics. See GNosTIC, | 
In truth, the Manichean doctrine was a ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
rather than of religion, They made uſe of amulets, in imita- 
tion of the Baſilidians ; and are faid to have made profeſſion 
of aſtronomy and aſtrology. See Bas1LIDIAN. They de- 
nied that Jeſus Chriſt aſſumed a true human body, and 
maintained it was only imaginary. They pretended that the 
law of Moſes did not come from God, or the good principle, 
but from the evil one ; and that for this reaſon it was abroga- 
ted. They abſtained entirely from eating the fleſh of any 
animal; following herein the doctrine of the ancient Pytha- 
gorcans.— The reſt of their errors may be ſeen in St, Epipha- 
nius and St. Auguſtine ; which laſt having been of their ſect, 
may be preſumed to have been thoroughly acquainted with 
them, 
Though the Manichees profeſſed to receive the books of the 


New Teſtament, yet, in effect, they only took ſo much of 


them as ſuited with their opinions. "The firſt formed to them- 
ſelves a certain idea or ſcheme of Chriſtianity ; and to this ad- 
juſted the writings of the Apoſtles ; pretending that whatever 


was inconſiſtent with this, had been foiſted into the New Teſta- | 


ment by latter writers, who were half Jews, —On the other 
hand, they made fables and apocryphal books pals for apoſtoli- 
cal writings ; and even are ſuſpected to have forged ſeveral 
others, the better\ to maintain their errors. St. Epiphanius 
gives a catalogue of ſeveral pieces publiſhed by Manes, and 
adds extracts of ſome of them. | 

Manes was not contented with the quality of Apoſtle of Jeſus 


Chriſt, but alſo aſſumed that of the Paraclete, whom Chriſt 


had promiſed to ſend, He left ſeveral diſciples, and among 
others, Addas, Thomas, and Hermas. Theſe he ſent, in his 
life-time, into ſeveral provinces to preach his doctrine.— Ma- 
nes having undertaken to cure the king of Perſia's ſon, and not 
ſucceeding," was clapt into priſon upon the young prince's 
death; whence he made his eſcape, but was apprehended ſoon 
after, and burnt alive. 


Towards the middle of the twelfth century the ſect of Mani- | 


chees took a new face, on occaſion of one Conſtantine, an 
Armenian and adherer toit ; who took upon him to ſuppreſs 
the reading of all other books beſides the evangeliſts. and the 
epiſtles of St. Paul, which he explained in ſuch manner as'to 


make them contain a new ſyſtem of Manicheiſm. He entirely 


diſcarded all the writings of his predeceſſors, rejected the chi- 
mzra's of the Valentinians and their thirty Eons ; the fable 
of Manes, with regard to the origin of rain, which he made to 


be the ſweat of a young man in hot purſuit after a maid z and 


other dreams: but {tall retained the impurities of Baſilides. In 
this manner he reformed Manicheiſm, inſomuch that his fol- 
lowers made no ſcruple of anathematizing Scythian, Buddas, 
and even Manes himſelf ; Conſtantine being now their great 
-apoſtle. - After he had ſeduced an infinite number of people, 
he was at laſt ſtoned by order of the emperor, 


ſpinett. See SPINETT. 


* Du Cange derives the word from Monochord, on a ſuppoſition this 
inſtrument has but one cord; but he is miſtaken, it has fifty, | 


or more. See MonocnoRnD. 


Its ſtrings are covered with pieces of ſcarlet cloth, to deaden, 
as well as ſoften, the ſound ; whence it is alſo called the dumb 
Sp:nett, and is much uſed in nunneries for the religious to learn | 


to play on; ſo as not to diſturb the ſilence of the dormitory. 
—ocaliger makes the Manichord more ancient than the ſpinett 
or ITY | 

FES TO, an apology, or public declaration in wri- 
ting, made by a prince, ſhewing his intentions in any enter- 
prize, the motives that induced him to it, and the reaſons on 
which his right and pretenſions are founded. 


MANILL E, or MENILIE, in commerce, one of the prin- 


cipal commodities carried by the Europeans to the coaſt of A- 
frica, to traffick with the Negroes in exchange for ſlaves; con- 
liſting of a large braſs ring, in form of a bracelet, either flat 


or round, plain or engraven; which the natives uſed to deck 
themſelves withal, putting them on the ſmall of the leg, and 


the thick of the arm above the elbow. 


The better ſort among the Negroes wear ſilver and gold Ma- 


nilles ; but theſe are of their own manufacture : moſt of the 


into MHanilles. 


MANIPULATION, a term uſed in the mines, to ſignif) 


ment, in form of a 


. e receive for their other merchandizes being melted 


this form, 


MAN 


the manner of digging the filver, Ec. out of the earth. See 


SILVER. 


MANIPULUS, ManxievuLsz », among the Romans was a 


little body of infantry, which, in the time of Romulus, con- 
ſiſted of an hundred men; and in the time of the conſuls and 
firſt Cæſars, of two hundred. 0 . 


* The word properly ſignifies a handful ; and, according to ſome 
authors, was firſt given to the handful of bay which they bore at 
the end of a pole to diſtinguiſh themſelves by, ere the cuſlom 
was introduced of bearing an eagle for their euſign ;, and hence 


alfo the phraſe, an handful of men. But Vegetius, Modeſtus, 


and Varro, give other etymologies of the word: The laſt derives 

it from manus, a little body of men following the ſame ſtandard. 
According to the former, this corps was call * becauſe 
they 29 in hand, or all together: Contubernium autem 
Mani pulas vocabatur ab eo quod conjundtis manibus pariter dimica- 

nt. | 

Each Manipule had two centurions, or captains, called mani- 
pularii, to command it; one whereof was lieutenant to the 
other. Each cohort was divided into three Manipules, and 


each Manipule into two centuries. See Cook, and Cen- 


TURY. 

Aulus Gellius quotes an old author, one Cincius, who lived 
in the time of Hannibal, (whoſe priſoner he was) and who, 
writing on the art of war, obſerves, that then each legion con- 
ſiſted of ſixty centuries, of thirty Manipules, and of ten co- 
horts.— And again, Varro and Vegetius mention it as the 
leaſt diviſion in the army, only conſiſting of the tenth part of 
a century ; and Spartian adds, that it contained no more than 
ten men: which ſhews, that the Manipulus was not always 


the ſame thing. See LEGION, Co. | 
ManiPULvus is alſo an eccleſiaſtical ornament, wore by the 


prieſts, deacons, and ſub-deacons in the Romiſh Church. It 


conſiſts of a little fillet in form of a ſtole, three or four inches 


broad, and made of the ſame ſtuff with the chaſuble; ſigni- 
fying and repreſenting an handkerchief, which the prieſts in 
the primitive church wore on the arm, to wipe off the tears 
they were continually ſhedding for the fins of the people. — 
There ſtill remains a mark of this uſage in a prayer rehearſed 
by thoſe who wear it; Merear, Domine, portare Manipulum 

etus & doloris. p | 

he Greeks and Maronites wear two Manipules, one on each 
arm, | 


ManievuLvus, in phyſic, denotes a meaſure, or fixed quan- 


tity of herbs, or leaves, viz. an handful, or ſo much as the 
whole hand can graſp: generally mark'd in preſcription with. 


MANNA, in pharmacy, a medicinal drug, of great uſe in the 


modern practice, as a gentle purgative, and cleanſer of the 
firſt paſſages. See PuRGATIVE, c. 


Manna is a white ſweet juice oozing from the branches and 


leaves of the aſh-tree, chiefly in Calabria, during the heats of 
ſummer. 

Manna has been commonly held a kind of mel azrium,or honey- 
dew, which falling in the night, gathers on certain trees, and 
even on rocks, and the earth itſelf ; where it hardens with the 
fun. But what refutes this opinion, is, that ſuch dews melt in 
the ſun ; whereas Manna whitens and hardens in it. Add, that 


ſuch dews are only found on the tops and extremes of the leaves; 


whereas Manna is chiefly found to lodge near the trunks of the 
branches: and that the honey-dew falls only on trees open to 
the air; whereas Manna is found on trees which are under co- 
ver: as was experienced by Dr. Cornelius, who gathered Manna 
from branches covered on purpoſe with cloth; and Lobelius aſ- 
ſures, that Manna had been gathered from branches of the aſh 
which had been thrown the day before into a cellar, See Ho- 
NEY-DEw. i | 

It is much more rational to rank Manna amongſt the num- 
ber of gums, which exuding from the juice of the tree, and 
mixing with ſome ſaline particles of the air, is condenſed into 


- thoſe flakes in which we ſee it. See Gum. 


The Italians other three kinds of Manna: Manna di corps, 
which oozes ſpontaneouſly from the branches of the tree in 
the month of July. — Manna forzata, or forzatella, which is 


not gathered till Auguſt, after an incifion of the tree, when 


the flux of the firſt has ceaſed. — Manna di fronda, which iſ- 
ſues of itſelf, in little drops, like a kind of ſweat from the 


nervous part of the . of the aſh, and gathers into grains 


about the bigneſs of thoſe of wheat, which are hardened by 
the ſun in Auguſt. The leaves are frequently found ſo loaden 
with theſe grains, that they ſeem covered with ſnow, 

Manna is a gentle, and fafe purge ; and is alſo uſed in broths: 
Altimarus, a phyſician of Naples, has written a treatiſe ex- 
preſsly upon it; and Donzelli another. — Manna, though ac- 
counted a kind of honey, purges the bile z whereas common 
honey increaſes it, Formerly the Syrian was in the moſt re- 
pute, but now it gives way to the Calabrian. Fuchſius ob- 
ſerves, that the peaſants of mount Libanus eat Manna ordina- 


ny as others do honey. At Mexico they are ſaid to have 2 


anna Which they eat as we do cheeſe, 
The Manna moſt eſteemed, is that in tears; which mage take 
to be factitious, and the work of the Jews at Leghorn ; but it 
is certainly natural: And what gives it this figure is, that 
they put ftraws and flips of wood in the inciſions, along which 
the Manna gliding, is condenſed as it comes out, y_ aſſumes 
| | | ANNA; 
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is alſo a ſcripture-term, ſignifying a miraculous kind 

fell — heaven for the ſupport of the Iſraelites 
in their paſſage through the wilderneſs: being in form of cori- 
ander-ſeeds ; its colour like that of bdellium, and its taſte like 
The! called it Manna, either from the Hebrew word manah, a 
gift, to intimate its being a gift from heaven; or from minnah, 

. which ſignifies to prepare, becauſe the ama came to them 

ready for eating, and needed no preparation but gathering; or 

: from the Egyptian word, Man, what is it? which laſt etymo- 
logy ſeems the more probable, in regard the ſcripture takes 
notice of the ſurprize they were under when they firſt ſaw this 

new food deſcend. 51.00 een: 

- Salmaſius; however, prefers another: According to him; the 
Arabs and Chaldeans uſed the word Man to ſignify a kind of 
dew or honey that fell on the trees, and was gathered in great 
abundanee on mount Libanus. On which footing the Iſraelites 
did not uſe the term Manna out of ſurprize, but becauſe they 
found this food fall with the dew, in the ſame manner as the 
honey ſo well known to them under the name of Man. 
Salmaſius adds, that the Manna of the Iſraelites was in reality 

no other than that honey, or dew condenſed; and that the 

one and the other were the ſame with the wild honey wherewith 

St. John was ſed in the wilderneſs. So that the miracle did not 

conſiſt in the formation of any new ſubſtance in favour of the 

Iraelites; but in the punctual manner in which it was diſpenſed 

by providence for the ſuſtenance of ſo vaſt a multitude, '. 

M 4 NN ER, in painting, c. expreſſes that particular character 
obſervable in the works of painters, poets, and ather artiſts, 

2 their pencil, hand, or ſtyle, are diſtinguiſhed. 

he curious in pictures know the Manners of the painters; and 

| diſtinguiſh readily between the Manners of Rubens, Titian, 

or Da Vinci; between the ancient, and the new Manner of the 
ſame painter; the'Flemiſh, and the Italian Mamer. 

Manner is uſed with reſpect both to the invention, the deſign, 


and the colouring. The Manner of Michael Angelo, or Ra- 


phael, may alſo be known in their ſcholars. Thus we ſay, 


ſuch a piece is of Raphael's ſchool, &c. 11 
MANNERS, in poetry, denote the inelinations, genius, and 
humour, which the poet gives to his perſons, and whereby he 
diſtinguiſhes his characters. See CHñARACTER. 
Ariſtotle defines Manners, to be that which diſcovers the incli- 
nation of him who ſpeaks, and ſhews what he will reſolve upon, 

or what reject, before he has actually determined: - whence he 
concludes, that Manners are not always, and in all kinds of 

diſcourſes: Non quelibet oratio eft morata. 10 Nt 20% 

One inſtance will make this definition clear. In the firſt book 
of Virgil, Æneas is repreſented extremely pious, and deter- 
mined to execute the will of the gods at all adventures. In the 
fourth book, he has a difficult choice propoſed; being engaged 
on the one hand, out of a principle of love, gratitude, and 
honour, not to quit Dido; and having, on the other hand, an 


expreſs order from the gods to depart for Italy. Now, be- 


fore it a rs on which ſide he has determined, what he has 
before ſaid, ſhould ſhew his will and inclinations, and which 
party he will take, — And thoſe preceding diſcourſes, which 
-. diſcover his future reſolution, make what we call the poetical 
-. Manners. © | c 26, 
Thoſe make it paſt doubt he will abandon Dido, to obey the 
gods: This he does in effect; the Manners therefore are good, 
and well conducted, —Had he diſobeyed the orders of Jupi: 
ter,. to ſtay-with Dido, the manners had been ill; in regard 
or would have foretold a reſolution contrary to what he was 
really to take. But had there been nothing to make us foreſee 
any reſolution of Æneas at all, neither that which he actually 
took, nor the contrary, in that caſe there had been no Man- 
ners at all. | | | 
It is the Manners, as before obſerved, that diſtinguiſh the cha- 
raters : and, unleſs the Manners be well expreſſed, we ſhall 
never. be acquainted with the perſons at all; nor, conſequently, 
+ ſhall we be either terrified with foreſeeing their dangers, nor 
melted into pity by ſeeing their ſufferings. See CHARACTER. 
The Manners ſhould have four qualities; they ſhould be good, 
- like, ſuitable, and equal, Die) X 


' The. Manners are-good when they are well marked or expreſſed N 


that is, when the diſcourſe of the perſons makes us clearly and 
diſtinctly ſee their inclinations, and what good or evil reſolu- 
tions they will take. — Likeneſs of Manners only relates to known 
and public perſons, whoſe characters are in Mer with which 
the poetic characters muſt agree; that is, the poet muſt not 
. a perſon any quality contrary- to any of thoſe which hiſtor 
has given him. And here it may be obſerved, that the evil 
qualities given to 33 and great men, ought to be omitted 
by the poets, if t y be contrary to the character of a prince, 
He. but the virtues oppoſite to thoſe known vices ought not to 
| be impoſed, by making him generous and liberal in the poem, 
ho was avaritious in the hiſtor xx. 1 
The Manners muſt likewiſe be ſuitable; that is, they muſt be 
agreeable to the age, ſex, rank, climate, and condition of the 
perſon that has them. Horace obſerves, Intererit'multum Da- 
 vuſne loquatur an heros, — Again, the manners muſt be equal ; 
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that is, they muſt be conſtant, or conſiſtent through the whole 
character; or the variety or inequality of the Manners, as in 
nature, ſo in the drama, muſt be equal. The fearful muſt 
never be brave, nor the brave timorous ; the avaritious muſt 
never be liberal, nor vice verſa. In this part, Shakeſpear's 
Manners are admirable, | 
Beſides theſe four qualities above-mentioned, there is a fifth eſ- 
ſential to their beauty; which is, that they be neceſſary ; that 
is, that no vicious quality, or inclination, be given to any poe- 
tic perſon, unleſs it appear to be abſolutely neceſſary, or te- 
quiſite to the carrying on of the action. 
MANOMET ER, or MaxoscorE *, an inſtrument to ſhew, 
or meaſure, the alterations in the rarity, or denſity of the air. 
See AIR, RARE, and DENSIT v. 
The word is formed from the Greek par, rarus, and werpor, 
menſura, Cc. Ä | 
The Manometer differs from the barometer, in that the latter 
only meaſures the weight of the atmoſphere, or of the column 
of arr over'it ; but the former the denſity of the air in which 
it is found which denſity depends not only on the weight of 
the atmoſphere, but on the action of heat and cold, . 
Authors, however, generally confound the two together ; and 
Mr. Boyle himſelf gives us'a very good Manometer of his con- 
trivance, under the title of a fatical barometer; the ſtructure 
whereof ſee under the word BaRomETER. | | 
MANOR, or Mannok *, an antient lordſhip, or royalty; 
conſiſting of demeſnes and ſervices, and of a court-baron, as 
incident thereto, See Lok D, and DE MAIN. 
The word is formed from the French Manoir, a manſion-houſe ; 
and that from the Latin, Manere, to remain, or dwell, as being 
the lord's uſual place of reſidence. See Mays10n. 
Manor is the am yet what was formerly called baronia, ba- 
rony. See BARONY. wh | | 
A Manor is a kind of noble fee granted out partly to tenants 
for certain ſervices to be performed, and partly reſerved to the 
uſe of the Jord's family, with juriſdiction aver his tenant for 
the lands or eſtates held of him. See Fee, ENDO | 
For the original of Manors,—we are told there was antiently 
a certain compaſs of ground, granted by the king to ſome man 
of worth, for him and his heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe 
ſomie juriſdiction, more or leſs, within that circuit, ſuch as he 
thought good to grant; but performing, withal, ſuch ſervices, 
and paying ſuch yearly rent, as by this grant was required. 
Now, the lord afterwards, parcelling the ſame to other meaner 
men, received rent and ſervices from them, and by that 
means, as he became tenant to the king, the inferiors became 
tenants to him. | ue n 
But at this time a Manor rather ſignifies a juriſdiction, and roy- 
alty incorporeal, than the land and ſuit: Fot a man may have 
a Manor in groſs, i. e. the right and intereſt of a court-baron, 
with the perquiſites, and another enjoy eyery foot of land be- 
longing to it. Ee e e : | 
A-Manor may be compounded of divers things, as of an houſe, 
arable land, paſture, meadow, wood, rent, advowſon, courts 
baron, &c. And this ought to be, by long continuance” of 
time, beyond man's memory, | 
It is held by ſome, that a Manor cannot now be made, fince 
a court-baron cannot be made; and without a court-baron, and 
at leaſt two ſuitors, there can be no Manor. See Court. 
MANSE, Mansvus, Mansa, or Maxnsvum*, in ancient law- 
books, denotes an houſe, or habitation ; either with or without 
land. See Houss, and Mans1own. ag | 
The word is formed à Manendo, abiding ; as being the place 
of dwelling or reſidence, n ne 
Can Manse, Manſum capitale, denotes the manor-houſe, or 
ord's court. See Manor, and Cour. *% 
Mansvus Presbyteri, is a parſonage, or vicarage-houſe, for the 
incumbent to reſide in, | 
This was originally, and ftill remains, an eſſential part of the 
endowment of a pariſh-church, together with the glebe and 
tythes.—It is ſometimes called Presbyterium. See PRESBY- 
T ERV. TE . r 
MANSION, Mans10, a dwelling- houſe or habitation, eſpe- 
cially in the country. See Mans. 5 
Ma ns10n' is more particularly uſed for the lord's chief dwelling- 
houſe within his fee, otherwiſe called the capital meſſuage, or 
chief manor place. See Manor.” Fi | 
Maso, or Mansvs, was ſometimes alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with hide; that is, for as much land as one plow could-till in a 
year. See HID R. ene e | | : 
MAN-SLAUGHTER, Homicipe ; the unlawful killing 
a man, without any prepenſed malice: See Homicipe. | 
As, when two perſons who before meant no harm to one ano- 
3 ther, falling out on ſome ſudden occaſion, the one kills the 
other. e n as tg 
Man- laughter differs from murder, as not being done with fore- 
going malice; and from chance-medley, becauſe it hath a pre- 
ſent intent to kil].—It is efteemed felony, but admitted to the 
benefit of the clergy, for the firſt time. See Murpes, 
| CHANCE-MEDLEY, and'SE-DEFENDENDO. 
By a law of king Canutus, if a man is killed openly and pre- 
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meditatedly, the murderer ſhall be committed to the relations 
of the deceaſed : but if, on his trial, the fact be proved, but 
not wilful, the biſhop is to judge him, E 
MANSORII Muſculi, the ſame with maſſeters. See Mass E- 


TER, 5 * n 1 
MANTELETS, in war, a kind of moveable parapets made of 
planks, abdut three inches thick, nailed one over another, to 
the height of almoſt ſix feet, generally caſed with tin, and ſet 
upon little wheels; ſo that in a ſiege, they may be driven be- 
fore the pioneers, and ſerve as blinds, to ſhelter them from the 
enemy's ſmall ſhot, See BLINDs, | 
There are other ſorts of Mantelets, covered on the top, where- 
of the miners make uſe, to approach the walls of a town, or 
caſtle. —See Tab. Fortif. fig. 17. 2 
It appears from Vegetius, that theſe were in uſe among the 
ancients, under the name of vinez ; but they were built ſlighter, 
and yet larger than ours, being eight or nine feet high, as man 
broad, and fixtcen long: They were defended by a double 
covering, the one of boards, the other of faggots, with the ribs 
of oſiers, and caſed without with ſkins ſteeped in water, to 
prevent fire. | 
M ANTLE, or MaxT LE-tree, in architecture, is the lower part 
of a chimney ; or that piece of timber which is laid acroſs the 
jaumbs, and ſuſtains the compartiment of the chimney-piece. 
See CHIMNEY, 


MANTLE, or MAaxnTLING, in heraldry, that appearance of 


folding of cloth, flouriſhing, or drapery, that is in any at- 


chievement, drawn about the coat of arms. ; 

It is ſuppoſed originally to have been the repreſentation of a 
Mantle, or military habit worn by antient cavaliers over their 
armour, to preſerve it from ruſt ; or, as others hold, a ſhort co- 
vering only worn over the helmet; which in after-times was 
lengthened, and made to hang from the helmet below the whole 
ſhield, See Tab, Herald. fig. 29. : 

The Mantle is always ſaid in blazon to be doubled, that is, 


lined throughout with one of the furs, as ermin, pean, vairy,| 


Sc. See Cor. ; | 
MANTLE is likewiſe a term uſed in falconry.—They ſay, the 
hawk mantles, that is, ſpreads her wings after her legs. | 
MANUCAPTIO, in law, a writ which lies for a man, who, 
being taken on ſuſpicion of felony, and offering ſufficient bail 
for his appearance, is refuſed to be admitted thereto by the ſhe- 
riff, or other having power to let to mainpriſe. 
MANUDUCTOR®, a name given to an ancient officer in 
the church, who, from the middle of the choir where he was 
placed, gave the ſignal for the choriſters to ſing, marked the 
meaſure, beat time, and regulated the muſic. See CRoin, &c, 
* The Greeks called him Me/achorvs, becauſe ſeated in the middle 
of the choir ; But in the Latin church, he was called Manuductor, 
from manus and duco, I lead ; becauſe he led and guided the 
choir by the motions and geſture of the hand. 


MANUFACTURE *, a place where ſeveral artiſts and 


workmen-are employed in the ſame kind of work; or make a | 


commodity of the ſame kind, See Commence, &c. 


»The word comes from the Latin, Manyfa&us, q. d. made with | 


hands, 


MANUFACTURE is alſo popularly uſed to fignify the work itſelf; 
and by extenſion, the like work carried on independently in 
different parts of a country. | | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay the woollen e, e filk Manu 
facture, velvet Manufacture, tapeſtry e muſlin 
Manufacture, &c. Manufacture of hats, ſtockings, &c. 
Wool, Silk, VELveT, TaPtsTRrY, MusLin, Oc. 

MANUMISSION, Manvumiss10 *, an act whereby a ſlave, 
or villain, is ſet at liberty, or out of bondage. See SLAVE, Ce. 
* The word comes from the Latin manns, hand, and mitrere, to 

ſend ; quia ſervus mittebatur extra manum, ſeu poteflatem domini 


fui. | | 
dome authors define Manumiſſm an act by which a lord en- 
franchiſes his tenants, who till that time had been his vaſſals, 


and in a ſtate of ſlavery, inconſiſtent with the ſanctity of the 


chriſtian faith. See VILLAIN, VassAL, Ce. | 
Among the Romans, the Manumiſſion of flaves was performed 
three ſeveral ways. 19. When, with his maſter's conſent, a 
ſlave had his name entered in the cenſus, or public regiſter of 
the citizens. 29. When the ſlave was led before the prætor, 
and that magiſtrate laid his wand, called Vindicta, on his head. 
3. When the maſter gave the flave his freedom by his teſta- 
ment,—Servius Tullus is ſaid to have firſt ſet on foot the 
firſt manner; and P. Valerius Publicola the ſecond : A particu- 
lar account is given of the third in the In/iitutes of Juſtinian. 
It was not neceflary, that the prætor ſhould be on his tribunal 


to perform the ceremony of 3 : he did it any where 
r 


indifferently, in his houſe, in the ſtreet, going to bathe, Ce. 
He laid the rod on the ſlave's head, pronouncing theſe words, 
Dico eu liberum efſe more Quiritum; 1 declare him a freeman 
after the manner of the Romans. This done, he gave the rod 
to the lictor, who ſtruck the ſlave with it on the head, and af- 
terwards with his fiſt on his face and back: And the notary, or 
ſcribe, entered the name of the new-freed man in the regiſter, 
with the reaſons of his Manumiſfſion. See LiBERTIN.. 


Tha ſlave had likewiſe his head ſhaved, and a cup given him 


Y 


by his maſter, as a token df freedom, Tertullian adds, that 
he had then alſo a third name given bim: If this were ſo, three 
_ were not a token of nobility, but of freedom, See 
Aux. n 11g 
The emperor Conſtantine ordered the Manumiſſions at Rome to 
be performed in the churches. Moe od 
Of Manumiſfion there have alſo been various forms in England: 
In the time of the conqueror, villains were manumitted by the 
maſter's delivering them by the right hand to the vicount in full 
court, ſhewing t the door, giving them a launce, and a 
ſword, and AP, Fug wg d 
Others were manumitted by charter. There was alſo an impli- 
cit manumiſſion ; as when the lord made an obligation for pay- 
ment of money to the bond man at a certain day z or ſued him, 
where he might enter without ſuit ; and the li | 
MANURING of ground, the application of a matter proper 
for meliorating the ſoil, and rendering it more fertile. See Com- 
POST, VEGETATION, &c; | [: * 
The matters uſed for Manure are various in various countries: 
The moſt ordinary are dung, lime, and marl. See Lime 
and MAR. | 5 7 | | 
In ſome parts of Ireland they uſe ſea-ſhells, as thoſe of cockles, 
periwinkles, &c, which are found to agree well with boggy, 
heathy, clayey, wet or ſtiff land; as they ſeem. to give it 4 
kind of ferment, as barm does to bread, opening and looſening 
the clods, and by that means making way for the roots to pe- 
netrate, and the moiſture to enter into the fibres of the roots, 
— This kind of Manure continues a long time ere its effects are 
exhauſted z whereas lime, &c, ſpend themſelves at once. The 
| ſhells 9 Lao melt away very ſlowly, ſo that the operation 
needs not be repeated for twenty or thirty years. 
In the weſt of 
iſh ſea-ſand ; which Dr. Bury obſerves, quickens dead land: 
ſo that what would otherwiſe be the barreneſt part of that 
country, is now the richeſt, The ſea-ſalt, he obſerves, is too 
luſty and active of itſelf, and that it does beſt when mingled 
with lime. . Glauber orders the mixture to be made up and 
burnt like bricks, and then applied. 
In ſome counties they burn the ſurface of their heathy ground, 
inſtead of manuring it; which others think but ill huſbandry, 
inaſmuch as it impoveriſhes it; and by deſtroying the ſap of 
the earth, and roots of the graſs, and other vegetables, renders 
it uſeleſs for ſeveral years after the third, when it is plowed. 
Sce DENSHIRING, and ASHES. | | 
Dr. Jackſon obſerves, that all the ground about Nantwich, 
where ſalt or brine is ſpilt, is, when dug up, an excellent Ma- 
nure for grazing ground; and even bricks, thoroughly tinged 
with it, diſſolve and fertilize land very conſiderably. See SALT. 
Dr. Beal ſays, it is a common obſervation of gardeners and 
ſkilful huſbandmen, that froft and ſnow improve and fertilize 
the land both more ſpeedily and more effectually than the in- 
fluence and warmth of the ſun. See Sd ow, SC. | 
Dr. Lifter tells us, that in ſome parts of the north-riding of 
Yorkſhire the ſoil is ſandy, and the people manure it with clay. 
The ſoil, with any other Manure, bears nothing but rye ; but 
with clay, bears oats, barley, &c. This clay Manuring will, 
by certain experience, laſt forty-five years in the ground ere it 
need be repeated. The bogs in Ireland are ſaid to be beſt 
proved by ſandy, or other gravelly Manures. 8 
MANUSCRIPT, a book, or paper, written with the hand. 
See WRITING. | | 
By which it ſtands oppoſed to a printed book, or paper. See 
PRINTING. 46 
A Manuſcript is uſually denoted by the two letters MS, and in 
the plural by MSS, or MMSS.—W hat makes public libraries 
valuable, is the number of antient Manuſcripts. repoſited in 
them. See LiBRARY. : TY, 
MANWORTH, in old haw-books, denotes the price, or va- 
lue of a man's head. See GELD, and WERGELD. 
In antient times, every man, according to his degree, was 
rated at a certain price: according to which, ſatisfaction was 
made to his lord, if any one killed him. See ESTIMATIO. 
MANZE L. See the article CARavanstRA, 
MAP, a plain figure, repreſenting the ſurface of the earth, or a 
part thereof, according to the laws of perſpective. See EARTH 
and PERSPECTIVE. 1 e e 
A Map is a projection of the ſurface of the globe, or a part 
thereof, on a plane ſurface ; repreſenting the forms and dimen- 
ſions of the ſeveral. countries and rivers ; with. the fituations of 
cities, mountains, and other places. _ PROJECTION. 
s are either univerſal, or cular. | 14% 
a Ms are t which exhibit the. whole ſurface of the 


ſenting only the ſeas and 
See CHART. 


places have their. 
of the earth, as 


land, they manure their land with a brack- 


MAP 


on theſe depend m roperties of regions, as well as celeſtial 
phznomena. 29. That the magnitudes of the ſeveral countries 
haye the ſame proportion as on the ſurface of the earth. 
39. That the ſeveral places have the ſame diſtance and ſituation 
with regard to each othet, as on the earth itſelf, 5 
For the foundation of Mays, and the laws of 1 ſee 
 PaRSPECTIVE, and PROJECTION. of the Spbere.— The 
plication there, in the conftruttion Mrs, is as follows. 
Conſtruftion of a Mar, the eye being placed in the axis. — Suppoſe, 
v. g. the northern hemiſphere to be repreſented with the eye in 
a point of the axis, v. g. the ſouth pole: For the plane, where- 
on the repreſentation is to be made, we take the plane of the 
_ equator, and from all the points of the ſurface of the northern 
hemiſphere, conceive lines paſſing through the plane to the 
eye; which points connected together, conſtitute the Map 
required. Y | 
Hers the equator will be the limit of the projection; the pole, 
the centre. The meridians will be right lines paſſing from the 
pole to the equator : the parallels of latitude, &c. circles con- 
_ centric with the equator z and all the other circles, and arches 
of circles, as the horizon, vertical circles, &c, ecliptic, c. 
conceived in that hemiſphere, will be ellipſes, or arches of el- 
lipſes. 


- conceive 2 radiant cone, whoſe vertex is the eye, its baſe the 
circle to be repreſented, and its ſides the rays paſſing between 
the circle and the eye. Suppoſe this cone cut by the plane, 
It is obvious, that, according to the various poſition of the 

cone, there will be a different ſection, and conſequently a dif- 

| ferent line of repreſentation. 
For the application of this doctrine e Ana plane, v. g. 

a a paper, take the middle point P (Tab. geography, fig. 2.) 

. for the pole; and from this, as a centre, deſcribe a circle, of 

the intended bigneſs of your Map, to repreſent the equator, 
Theſe two may be pitched on at pleaſure, and from theſe all 
the other points and circles are to be determined. Divide the 

_ equator into 360, and drawing right lines from the centre to 

the beginning of each degree, theſe will be meridians; where- 

of that drawn to the beginning of the firſt degree, we ſuppoſe 
the firſt meridian, © See MRI DAN. | 

For the parallels. There are four quadrants of the equator 
the firſt o, 90; the ſecond, 9o, 180; the third, 180,270 ; the 
fourth, 270, o; which, for the better diſtinction, we will note 

with the letters AB, BC, CD, DE. Taking one of theſe, 

v. g. BC, from the ſeveral degrees thereof, as alſo from 239, | 

o, and 66", 30“ thereof, draw occult right lines to the point 
„ marking where theſe lines cut the ſemidiameter BPC ; and 
trom P, as a centre, deſcribe arches paſſing through the ſeveral 
points in PC. Theſe arches will be parallels of latitude, The 
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ertilize parallel at 23% 3&/, will be the tropic of Cancer, and that at 
the in- 669 30/, the arctic circle. See PARALLEL and Tropic, 
WT The meridians and parallels thus deſcribed, from a table of lon- 
ding of gitudes and latitudes, lay down the places; reckoning the lon- 
th clay. gitude of each place on the equator, commencing at the firſt 
e; but . meridian, and proceeding to the meridian of the place; and 
ng will, for the latitude of the place, chuſing a parallel of the ſame la- 
d ere it titude: the point where this meridian and parallel interſect, re- 
eſt im- preſents the place: And in the ſame manner all the other places 
1 may be determined, till the Aſap be compleat. 
e hand. For the ecliptic, half of which comes in this hemiſphere; we 
. have obſerved, that it makes an ellipſis; ſo that the points 
r. See through which it paſles are to be found. The firſt point, or 
2445. that wherein the ecliptic cuts the equator, is the ſame with that 
and in wherein the firſt meridian cuts the equator, which is therefore 
libraries diſtinguiſhed by the ſign of Aries: the laſt point of this half el- 
ſited in lipſis, or the other interſection of the equator and ecliptic, viz. 
| the end of Virgo, will be in the oppoſite point of the equator, 
5 or Va- viz, at 1809. The middle point ihe ellipſis is that wherein 
4308 the meridian 9o cuts the tropic of Cancer. Thus we have 
ee, Was three points of the ecliptic determined: for the reſt, v:z. for 10 
ion Was and 159 of Taurus, 1“ and 155 of Gemini, 1® of Leo, 19 of 
\ TIO. Virgo, the declinations of thoſe points from the equator muſt | 
8 be taken from a table, and ſet off in the Map. See DecLi- 
th, or a NATION, Oc. | ena | 
ARTH) — Thus where the meridian of 130 cuts the parallel of 5, that 
2 25 point will be 15 of Aries, Where the meridian 27 cuts 
r a paſt the parallel, 11* will be the firſt degree of Taurus; and 
| dimen- ſo of the reſt, Theſe points being all joined by a curve line, 
ations of will be a portion-of an ellipſis repreſenting the ecliptic. 
IN. Maps of this projection have the firſt qualification above re- 
* quired but are defeRive in the ſecond ; the ſurface being 
ce of th retched further, as it approaches nearer the equator. For the 
third, they are ſtill further out, 


r region, 


| one Map, placing the eye, v. . 
d- Maps, mie for the 2 — of G16 Gn at of ſome circle near it, 
5, repre- v. g. the antaric cirele.— Nothing is here required beſides 
hurts. the former projection, but to continue the meridian, draw pa- 
That all rallels on the other fide of the equator, and re 4 4 
That: tic; but this diſtorts tos taugh for practice, . 
1 (This proje&tion is of all others the eaſieſt ; but thats where the 


| 


* 


3 
I he better toapprehend the projection of the citcles on the plane, 


MAP 


eye is placed in the plane of the equator, is preferred for uſe, 
It is, in effect, of the latter kind that Aaps are ordinarily made. 
The former are added to them, in ſmall, by way of ſupple- 
ment, to repreſent the intermediate ſpaces left between the two 
hemiſpheres. —Further, as the ſituation of the ecliptic, with 
regard to the earth, is continually changing; ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
it has no place on theearth's ſurface ; but is uſed to be repreſent- - 
ed according to its ſituation ſome certain moment; viz. fo as 
the beginning of Aries and Libra may be in the interſections of 
the firſt meridian and equator.} | 
Conſiruction of Maes, with the eye in the plane of the equator, — 
his method of projection, though more difficult, is yct much 
juſter, more natural and commodious, than the former. To 
conceive it, we ſuppoſe the ſurface of the earth cut into two 
hemiſpheres by the entire periphery of the firſt meridian, each 
of which hemiſpheres we repreſent in a diſtin Map. The eye 
is placed in the point of the equator 9o0® diſtant from the firſt 
meridian ; and for the tranſparent — wherein the repre- 
ſentation is to be, we take the plane of the firſt meridian. In 
this projection, the equator is a right line, and the meridian 90 
diſtant from the firſt, is alſo a right line ; but the other meri- 
dians, and all the parallels of the equator, are arches of circles, 
and the ecliptic an ellipſis. 
The method is thus. From a point E, as a centre, (fig. 3.) 
deſcribe a circle according to the intended bigneſs of the Map. 
This tepreſents the firſt meridian, and is oppoſite ; for, draw- 
ing the diameter B D, there ariſe two ſemi-circles, the one 
whereof BA D is the firſt meridian, the other B C D its oppo- 
ſite, or the meridian of 189% This diameter B D repreſents 
the meridian of go degrees, whereof the point B is the arctic 
pole, and the point O the antarctic. The diameter 4 C, per- 
pendicular to that B D, is the equator. Divide the quadrants 
AB, BC, CD, D d, each into o degrees; and to find the 
arches of the meridians and parallels, proceed thus. Divide the 
equator into its degrees, viz; 180. (as being indeed only half 
the equator ; ) through theſe ſeveral diviſions, and the two poles, 
deſcribe arches of circles, repreſenting meridians, as B 1D, 
32 D, &c.— How to find centres for deſcribing thoſe arches, 
ſee under the word CIRCLE. Indeed, the operation will 
be both more eaſy and accurate, if performed by a canon of 
- tangents. - ; 
To deſcribe the parallels, the meridian B D muſt be in like 
manner divided into 180 degrees; then through each of theſe 
diviſions, and the correſponding diviſions of the quadrants A B, 
CB, deſcribe arches of circles. Thus ſhall we have parallels 
of all degrees, with tropics, polars, and meridians. 
The ecliptic may be deſigned two ways: For its ſitdation over 
the earth may either be ſuch, as that its inter ſection with the 
_— may be over the place A ; in which caſe, the projection 
its ſemi-circles, from the firft degree of Cancer, to the firſt 
of Capricorn, will be a ſtrait line, to be determined by num- 
bering 239 30/ from A towards B, and from the extreme of 
that numeration drawing a diameter through E; which line 
will be half the ecliptic in this ſituation, and may be divided, 
as before, into degrees, to which the numbers, ſigns, &c, aro 
to be affixed. —But if the ecliptic be ſo placed, as that its in- 
tet ſection with the equator is over the place 4, in the firſt me- 
ridian, its projection in that caſe will be a ſegment of an ellip- 
fis ; whereof two of the points are A, C; a third that wherein 
the meridian o cuts the tropic of Cancer. The other points 
muſt be determined in the manner Jaid down above, viz. by 
taking the declinations and right aſcenſions of 159 of Aries, 
1? of Taurus, 15 of Gemini, &c. For where the parallels, 
according to their ſeveral degrees of declination, cut the me- 
ridians, taken according to £ ſeveral right aſcenſions; thoſe 
points of interſection are the points of the 155 of Aries, Sc. 
A curve line therefore being drawn, theſe will give the pro- 
jection of the ecliptic. . | % 
othing remains to compleat the Map, but to take the longi- 
tudes and latitudes of places from a table; and to ſet them 
off on the Map, as was directed under the former method. 
In this projection the whole ſurface of the earth may be repre- 
ſented in one Map; if inſtead of the plane of the firſt meri- 
dian, ſome other plane parallel to it, but very near the eye, be 
taken ; for by this means the entire parallels and meridians will 
be deſcribed. —But as this diſtorts the face of the earth too 


- —— 4 


much, it is ſeldom. uſed ; and we rather make the two hemi- 


eres in two diſtinct tables. | | 
One great advantage in this projection is, that it repreſents the 
longitudes and latitudes of places, their diſtance. from the pole 
and-from the equator, almoſt the ſame as they are on the earth, 
 —lts inconveniences are, that it makes the degrees of the equa- 
tor unequal ; being the greater as they are nearer the firſt me- 
ridian DU AB, or its oppoſite BCD; and for this reaſon equal 
tracts of the earth are repreſented unequal ; which defect may 
be in ſome meaſure remedied by removing the eye far from 
the earth. Laſtly the diſtances of places, and ſituation with 
regard to each other, cannot be well determined in Maps of 


this projection. bod 93.1 E 
Ars en the plane of the horizon, or wherein any 


Conftrudtion of M | 
given place ſhall be the centre, or middle, Suppoſe, * in- 
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ans, firſt deſeribe a circle through the three points A, P, C. 
This will repreſent the meridian 9o degrees from London. Let 


two poles P, N, as through three given points, deſcribe circles 


found by the former interſection; but are to be taken with 
this caution, that for the meridian next B DN towards A, the 


-n/truftion of Maps on the plane of the mefidian.—This pro- | 


' arches af ellipſes; the eye hanging over the plane of that me- 


plexing, and becauſe this method ſeems calculated only tor a 


Nedbkilincar Maps are thoſe wherein both the meridians and paral- 


the parallels hyperbola's; as when the eye is placed in the cen- 
tre of the earth, and the plane, through which it is viewed, is 
parallel to the firſt meridian : but this method is rather pretty 


Conflruttion of particular M a ps,— Particular Maps of large tracts, 


of theſe latitudes are to be noted in the meridian; and through| 


ſtance, it is deſired to have London the centre of the Map. 
Its latitude we will ſuppoſe to be 51 degrees, 32 minutes. The 


eye is placed in the nadir. The tranſparent table is the plane 


of the horizon, or ſome other plane, if it is deſired to repre- 
ſent more than an hemiſphere, —Take then the point E (fig. 4.) 
for London; and from this, as a centre, deſcribe the circle 
ABCD to repreſent the horizon, which you are then to di- 
vide into four quadrants, and each of theſe into 90 degrees. 
Let the diameter B D be the meridian, B the northern quarter, 
D the ſouthern ; the line of equinoctial eaſt and weſt ſhews the 
firſt vertical, A the weſt, C theeaſt, or a place of go degrees 
from the zenith in the firſt vertical. All the verticals are re- 
preſented by right lines drawn from the centre E to the ſeve- 


ral degrees of the horizon. Divide E D into 180 degrees, as 


in the former methods; the point in EB repreſenting 51 deg. 
32 min. of the arch BC, will be the projection of the north 
pole, which note with the letter P. The point in E D re- 
preſenting 51 deg. 32 min. of the arch D C, (reckoning from 
C towards D) will be the projection of the intetſection of the 


equator and meridian of London, which note with the letter 
and from this, towards P, write the numbers of the de- 
agrees, 1, 2, 3, Sc. As allo from Q towards D, and from 


B towards P, viz, 51, 52, 53, SW. | ; 

Then taking the correſponding points of equal degrees, viz. 99 
and 99, 88 and 88, Sc. about thoſe,” as diameters, deſcribe 
circles, which will repreſent parallels, or circles of latitude, 
with the equator, tropics, and polar circles. For the meridi- 


its centre be M in BD, (continued to the point N, which re- 
preſents the ſouth pole) P N being the diameter, through M 


draw a parallel to AC, viz. F H, continued each way to K 


and L. Divide the circle PH NF into 360 degrees, and from 
the point P draw right lines to the ſeveral degrees, cutting 
KFHL; through the ſeveral paints of interſection, and the 


repreſenting all the meridians.. The centres for deſcribing the 


arches, will be in the ſame K L, as being the ſame that are 


moſt remote centre towards L, be taken for the ſecond, the 
fecond from this, &c.—'The circles of longitude and latitude 
thus drawn, inſert the places from a table as before directed. 


jection is taught by Ptolemy, and recommended by him as 


proper for that part of the earth then known. In this, the 


equator and parallels are arches of circles, and the meridians 


ridian which paſſes over the middle of the inhabited world. — 
But in regard the deſcription of theſe ellipſes is ſomewhat per- 


part of the earth, it is not now uſed. IEG 

There is a ſecond method ſomething a-kin to it, which repre- 
ſents the circles of latitude by right lines, and the meridians by 
arches of ellipſes ; as muſt be the caſe, if lines be conceived to 
fall from the ſeveral points of each hemiſphere, perpendicu- 


larly on the plane of the firſt meridian, and the eye be ſup- | 


poſed at an infinite diſtance from the earth; fo that all the rays | 


emitted from the places of the earth to it, may be accounted 


parallels, as well as perpendiculars to the plane of the firſt me- 


ridian. 


lels are repreſented by right lines, which by the laws of per- 
ſpective is impoſſible; in regard there can no ſuch poſition be 
aſſigned the eye and the plane, as that the circles both of longi- 
tude and latitude ſhall be right lines. | 9 


* 


In the firſt method above laid down, the meridians are right | 


lines, but the parallels are circles: in the fifth, the parallels are 


right lines, and the meridians ellipſes. In all other perſpe&ive| 


methods, both kinds of circles are curve: one method indeed 
muſt be excepted, wherein the meridians are right lines, and 


than uſeful, 


Rectilinear Maps are chiefly uſed in navigation, to facilitate| 


the eftimation of the ſhip's way. See CHART. 


as Europe, Atta, Africa, and America, are projected after the 
ſame manner as general ones; only let it be obſerved, that for 
different parts, different methods may be choſen. ' Africa and 
America, for inſtince, in regard the equator- paſſes through 


them, cannot be conveniently projected by the firſt "method, | 


but much better by the ſecond. Europe and Aſia are moſt 


conveniently repreſented by the third; and the polar parts, or 
the frigid 22510 by the firſt, . N a 5 
Io begin then, draw a right line on your plane or paper, for 
the meridian of the place over which the eye is conceived to 
hang, and divide it into degrees, as before, which will be de- 
grees of latitude, * Then from the tables take the latitude of 


7 


the two parallels, which terminate each extreme. Fhe degrees 


* 


| Oe 
MAR 
them draw r bounding the Map towards north 
and ſouth. This done, meridians and parallels are to be drawn 
to the ſeveral degrees, and the places to be inſerted, till the 
For particular Maps of leſs extent.—In Maps of ſmaller _— | 
of the earth, the geographers take another method. Firſt, - a 
tranſverſe line is drawn at the bottom of the plane; to repre - 
ſent the latitude, wherein the ſouthermoſt part of the country 
to be exhibited, - terminates.” In this line, bs many equal parts 
are taken, as that country is extended in longitude. On the 
middle of this ſame line erect a perpendicular, having ſo man 
parts as there are degrees of latitude between the northern and 
ſouthern limits of the country. How big theſe parts are to be, 
may be determined by the proportion of a degree of a great 
circle to a degree of the parallel repreſented by the tranſverſe 
line at bottom. Through the other extreme of this perpendi- 
. cular, draw another perpendicular, or a parallel to the line at 
bottom, in which are to be ſeen as many degrees of longitude, 


as in the lower line, and theſe too, equal to thoſe other, unleſs 
the latitudes happen to be remote from each other, or from the 


equator, But if the loweſt parallel be at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the equinoCtial, or if the latitude of the northern limit go 
much beyond that of the ſouthern; the parts or degrees of ho 
upper line muſt not be equal to thoſe of the lower, but leſs, 
according to the proportion which a degree of the more north- 
ern parallel has to a degree of the more ſouthern. 
After parts have been thus determined, both on the upper and 
lower line, for the degrees of longitude ;. right lines muſt be 
drawn through the beginning and end of the fame number, 
which lines repreſent meridians: then, through the ſeveral de- 
grees of the perpendicular erected on the middle of the firſt 
tranſverſe line, draw lines parallel to that tranſverſe line. Theſe 
will repreſent parallels of latitude. Laſtly, at the points where- 


in the meridians of longitude. and the parallels of latitude con- 


cur, inſert the places from a table, as before directed. 

For Mars of provinces, or ſmall tracts, as pariſhes, manors, c. 
we uſe another method, more ſure. and accurate than any of 
the former. In this, the angles of poſition, or the bearings 
of the ſeveral places, with regard to one another, are deter- 
mined by proper inſtruments, and transferred to paper. This 

conſtitutes an art apart, called ſurveying. See SURVEYING. 

The uſe of Maps is obvious from their conſtruction. The de- 
grees of the meridians and parallels ſnew the longitudes and 
latitudes of places, and the ſcale of miles annexed, their di- 

ſtances; the ſituation of places, with regard to each other, as 

well as to the cardinal points, appears by inſpection, the top 
of the Map being always the north, the bottom the ſouth, the 


” 


right-hand the eaſt, and the left the weſt; unleſs the compaſs, 


ufually annexed, ſhew the contrary. | | | 
MAPPARIUS, an officer among the Romans, who in the 

public games, as thoſe of the circus and the'gladiators, gave the 
ſignal for their beginning, by throwing an handkerchief (Map- 

pa) which he had before received from the emperor, conſul, 
 prxtor, or other ſupreme officer then preſent. See Acacia. 
M ARASMUS, MAPAEMOE®, in medicine; an extreme waſt- 
ing, or conſumption of the whole body. See CONSUMPTION, 


waſte, | | ; 0 98.3 
A Maraſmus is an extreme degree of atrophy; as a heQic fever 
is an extreme degree of Maraſmus, See ATROPHY, and 
HecTic. | - | 
MARAVEDTI®, alittle Spaniſh copper coin, worth ſomewhat 
more than a French denier,” or half a farthing Engliſh. 
*. The word is Arabic, and took its riſe from the A/morawides, a 
dynaſty of Moors, whopaſling out of Africa into Spain, impoſed 
their own name on this coin, which by corruption was after- 
. wards changed into Marawedi.—Mention is made of it in the 
decretals, as well as other Latin writers, under the name of Ma- 
rabitini. | T mY 0 
The Spaniards always count by Maravedis, both in commerce, 


their finances, &c. though the coin itſelf is no longer current 


among them. Sixty- three Maravedis are equivalent to a rial 


of ſilver © ſo that. the piaſter, or piece of eight rials, contains 


five hundred and four; and the piſtole of four pieces of eight, 
two thouſand and ſixteen Maravedis. See Coin, and Mo- 


This ſmallneſs of the coin produces vaſt numbers in the Spa- 
niſh accounts and calculation; inſomuch that a ſtranger or 
correſpondent would think himſelf indebted ſeveral millions for 

a commodity that coſts but a few poundſjles. 
In the laws of Spain, we meet with ſeveral kinds of Maravue- 
dis ; Alphonſine Maravedis, white Mardvedis, Maravedis of 

ood money, Maravedis Combrenos, black Mo} avedis, old 
E we find Maravedis alone, and without 


” 
"4 


any addition, it is to be underſtood of thoſe mentioned above.. 
"The reft were different in value, fineneſs of metal, time, &c. 
Mariana aſſerts, that this coin is older than the Moors; that 
it came from the Goths; that it was anciently equal to a third 
part of the rial, and conſequently twelve times the value of 
the preſent Maravedi. Under Alphonſus XI. the Maraveli 
Was ſeyenteen times, under Henry II. ten times, and under 

Henry III. five times, and under John II. two times and 2 


half the value of the preſent Maravedi. 
oh 8 MARBLE 


* The word is Greek, being derived from the verb papawver, ta 


* 3 
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Porter MARBLE has a black ground, with clou 


MAR 


MARBLE, MArmoR *, a precious kind of ſtone found in 


t maſſes, dug out of pits or quarries; bei 
fo har 


ſtatues, altars, tombs, chimney- pieces, tables, and the like. 
See STONE, 2 

The word comes from the French Marbre, and that from the 

Latin Marmor, of the Greek yuapuarg:y, to ſhine or glitter. 

There are an infinite number of: different kinds of Marble, 
uſually denominated either from their colour, their age, their 
country, their grain, their degree of hardneſs, their weight, 
or their defects: ſome are of one ſimple colour, as white or 
black, others ſtreaked or variegated with ſtains, clouds, waves, 
veins, &c. but all opake, excepting the white, which, when 
cut into thin ſlices, becomes tranſparent. 
Some, under the genus of Marble, comprehend alſo porphyry, 
ſerpentine, granite, alabaſter, &c. See PoreHYRyY, SER- 
PENTINE, GRANITE, ALABASTER, Cc. U f 

Ancient MARBLES are thoſe whoſe quarries are loſt, or inacceſ- 
ſible to us, and whereof we have only ſome pieces remaining. 

Modern MARBLES are thoſe, whoſe quarries are ſtill open, and 
out of which blocks continue to be _ 

African MaRrBLE is either of a reddiſh brown, ſtreaked with 

veins of white; orof a carnation, with veins of green. 

Engliſh white MARBLE is veined with red. ; 

Derbyſhire MARBLE is variouſly clouded and diverſified with 

| brown, red, yellow, Cc. | : 

MaRrBLE of Auvergne in France, is of a pale red, mingled with 
violet, green, and yellow, 

MaRrBLE of Brabangm in Hainault, is black, veined with 
white, | 

MarBLE of Breſſe in Italy, is yellow, wi -_ of white. 

Brocatella MARBLE is 22 with little fhades of Iſabella, 
yellow, pale, and grey. It comes from Tortoſa in Spain, 
where it is dug out of an ancient : There is alſo another 
kind of ancient Bracatella dug near Adrianople. 

MarBLE of Carrara, on the coaſts of Genoa, is very white, 
and the fitteſt of all others for works of ſculpture. 

MARBLE of Champagne, reſembles the Brocatella, being mixed 
with blue in round ftains like partridges eyes. : 

Cipollins, or Cipollin MAR RBL R, is of a ſea- colour, mixed 
with waves or clouds of white or —— —SCamozzi 
takes this to be the ſame with that which the ancients called 
Auguſtum & Tiberium marmor; becauſe diſcovered in Egypt in 
the times of Auguſtus and Tiberius, 

MARBLE of Dinan, near Liege, is of a pure black, very beau- 
tiful, and very common. 

MarBLE of Guachenet, near Dinan, is of a reddiſh brown, with 
white ſpots and veins. 

MaRrBLE of Languedoc, is of a vivid red, with large white veins 
or ſtains, and is very common; there is ſome, whoſe white 
borders pretty much on the blue, but this is of leſs value. 

Lumachello MARBLE, is fo called, becauſe mingled with ſpots, 
brown, black, and white, wreathed ſomewhat like periwinkle- 

ſhells. —This is ancient, and its quarry is loft. 

Manxzrz of Margoſſa, in the Milaneze, has a white ground 
with browniſh veins, reſembling the colour of iron-ruſt, This 
is very common, and extremely hard. 

MaRBLE of Lavee, in Maine, has a black ground, with little 
narrow veins of white; there is another kind of it red, with 
veins of a dirty white. | 

MarBLE of Namur is black, like that of Dinan, but leſs beau- 
tiful, as inclining a little to the blue, and traverſed with little 
ſtreaks of grey. This is very common, and is frequently uſed 

in paving. : | 
arian MARBLE is antique, and much celebrated in authors ; 
it is of a beautiful white: The greateſt part of the Grecian 
ſtatues were made of it. Varro calls it Lychnites becauſe the 

, workmen dug it out of the by lamp-light. 

MaRrBLE of Porta Santa, at — called Serna, is mingled with 
large clouds and veins of red, yellow, and grey 

and veins of 
yellow, It is dug out of the foot of the Alps towards Car- 
rara, 


MazsLz of Rance, in Hainault, is of a dirty red, mixed with 

dlue and white clouds and veins : this is pretty common, but 
is different in degree of beauty. 

Max BIE of Save, is a deep red mixed with other colours; 
each piece whereof ſeems cemented on to the reſt. 5 

MaxBLE of Sieih, is a browniſh red, ſtained with oblong ſquares 
of white and I like ftriped taffaty. The ancient has 
very vivid colours, and the modern comes pretty near it. 

Maxx of Signam, in the Pyreneans, is ordinarily of a green- 
iſh brown, with red ſtains; though this is ſomewhat various 
in its colours. 


Mars of Ther, near Namur in Liege, is a pure black, ſoft] 


and eaſy to work, and receives a more beautiful poliſh than 
thoſe of Namur and Dinan. | | | 

MazxnLe Bis Nero, or black-grey, is 
ite veined 

: - a 2 ground. It comes os 
:te MARBLE, that dug out of the Pyrencans fide of 

Fer- I NO HOP. te COAOas oy the 


antique 


of a conſtitution 
d and compact, and again fo fine as readily to take a beau- 
tiful poliſh: much uſed in ornaments of buildings, as columns, 


ARBLE has veins, with ey and blue ſtains 
large waa grey | 


Bayonne, is inferiour to that of Carrara, its grain being toatle?; 
and ſhining, like a kind of ſalt. It is ſomething like the an- 
cient white Greek Marble, whereof their ſtatues were made, 
but is not fo hard or beautiful, 
Ancient black and white MARBLE is now very rate; its quarrie: 
being entirely loft; it is divided between a pure white and a 
bright black in lamine, , | 
Blue Turquin MARBLE is mixed with a dirty kind of white, 
and comes from the coaſt of Genoa, _ 
Mak BLE Fier di perfica, comes from Italy, conſiſts of red and 
white ſtains, ſomewhat yellowiſh. 
Yellow MARBLE, is a kind of yellow Iſabella without veins; it 
is antique, and now very rare. 
Black Antique MARBLE is of a pure black, without ſtains, and 
ſofter than the modern black. There was ſome of it brought 
from Greece called Marmor Luculleum; but this was not ſo 
much prized as that which the Egyptians brought from /Ethi- 
opia, approaching to an iron colour, and called Baſaltes, or 
touch-ſtone, becauſe it ſerved them for the trial of metals. 
See BASALTEs. * 
dite and black MaRBLE, has a pure black ground; with ſome 
very white veins. | | 2 
MARBLE Occhio di pavone, or peacock's eye, is mingled with 
red, white, and bluiſh clouds, ſomewhat reſembling the eyes 
at the end of a peacock's tail. | 
Green MaRrBLE antique, is a mixture of graſs- green, and black, 
in clouds of unequal forms and bigneſs, and is very rare, the 
quarries being loſt. | tris T1 
Modern Green MaxBLE, improperly called Egyptian, is brought 
from Carrara, on the coaſt of Genoa; it is a deep green ſpot- 
ted with grey. | | 
Rigid MarBLe, is that which, being too hard; works with 
difficulty, and is liable to ſplinter, as the black of Namur, | 
Fibrous MARBLE, is that full of threads or filaments. 
Brittle MARBLE, is that which crumbles under the inſtrument, 
as the white Greek Marble, that of the Pyreneans; &c; 
Terracy MARBLE, that with ſoft places in it, which muſt be 
filled up with cement as that of Languedoc, 
There are two defects frequent in Marbles, which augment the 
difficulty in cutting and poliſhing them. The one, what they 
ſometimes call nails, anſwering to the knots in wood; the 
other called emeril, is a mixture of copper or other metals, 
forming black ſtains in the Marble. The knots are common 
to all Marbles: the emeril peculiar to the white. 5 
Artificial Ma RBL EBS. The ſtucco whereof they make ſtatues, 
buſts, baſſo-relievos, and other ornaments of architecture, is 
only Marble pulverized, mixed in a certain proportion with 
plaiſter; the whole well ſifted, worked up with water, and 
uſed like common plaiſter. See Srucco. 
There is alſo a kind of artificial Marble made of ſums 
or a tranſparent ſtone reſembling plaiſter; which — | 
very hard, receives a tolerable poliſh, and may deceive the eye. 
See GYPSUM. 6 | 
There is another ſort of artificial Marble formed by corroſive 
tinctures, which penetrating into white Marble, to the depth 
of a line, imitates the various colours of other Marbles . 
Poliſhed MARBLE, is that which, being well rubbed with free- 
ſtone, and afterwards with pumice-ſtone, is at laſt poliſhed 
with emery, if the Marble be of ſeveral colours; and witli 
calcined tin, if it be white. In Italy they poliſh with a piece 
| of lead and emery. 
There are various ways of poliſhing Marble. Some lay three 
or four blocks in a row, and with another, fixed to a broad 
beetle, and an handle fixed at oblique angles, with ſand and 
water between, work the upper ſtone backwards and forwards 
on the lower ones, till the ſtrokes of the ax are wore off; after 
which they poliſh them with emery and putty. 
Father Kircher ſhews the manner of — ing colours on Mar- 
ble, ſo as to make them penetrate its whole ſubſtance; inſo- 
much that if the Marble be ſlit into ſeveral parallel tables or 
ſlabs, the ſame figure will be found on each, that was painted 
on the firſt. | | | 
Spots of oil ſtain white Marble ſo as they cannot be taken 
out. | 
Arundel MaRBLEs, MaRMORA Arundeliana, or the Oxford 
MARBLES, are ancient ſtones, whereon is inſcribed a chronicle 
of the city of Athens, engraven in capital letters in the iſland 
of Paros one of the Cyclades, 263 years before Jeſus Chrift. 
They take the name from Thomas earl of Arundel, who. 
procured them out of the eaſt, or from Henry his grandſon, 
who preſented them to the univerſity of Oxford, —An ac- 
count of all their inſcriptions were publiſhed in 1676, by 
Dr. Prideaux. : 
MARBLED, ſomething veined, orclouded, reſembling marble. 
Marbled paper, is a paper ſtained with various clouds and ſhades, 
reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the divers veins of marble; the 
method of making which, ſee under PAPER. | 


| MARBLING, the art or act of painting or diſpoſing colours in 


ſuch a manner, as that they may 1 375 Marble, Thus 
we marble books, paper, wood, c. See Par R. 
MARBLING of books, among binders, denotes the ſprinkling over 
the cover of a book FO Ss by means of a black pogcil 
J's 6 n | ack 


MARCASITE, MaRCcAsITA, a ſort of metallic mineral, 


There are only three kinds in the ſhops, viz. Marcaſite of 


| ſulphur and a vitriolic falt, eſpecially that of copper: ſome of 
them alſo contain antimony and biſmuth. 


MARCELLIANISM, the doctrine and opinions of the 


of Ancyra, their leader, who was accuſed of reviving the er- 


| own the three hypoſtaſes : ſo that Marcellianiſm is no imagi- 


MARCGRAVE,or Marcrave *, a kind of dignity in Ger- 


MARCH, MaxzrT1vs, the third month of the year, accord- 


Perenna, that they begun their comitia, that they adjudged 


and that the veſtals renewed the ſacred fire. | 


_ ancients held it an unhappy month for marriage, as well as the 


MARCHET, or MarcnerrT 4, a pecuniary fine anciently 


|} 


MAR 


truck gently againſt the finger, or on a ſtick held for that] 


urpoſe. 
2 is not uſed, except for books bound in calf; after 
it is finiſhed, the cover is glazed over with beaten whites of 
eggs, then ſmoothed with a poliſhing iron. : 
hey alſo marble books on the edges; but in this Marbling 
there is no black uſed; in lieu thereof red, blue, &c. See 


Book-BinpDiNnG, | 


making, as it were, the ſeed or firſt matter of metals, See 
MINERAL, and METAL. - | ; 

On this principle, there ſhould be as many different Marcaſites 
as metals, which is true in effect; the name being applied to 
every mineral body that has metallic particles in its compoſi- 
tion; though not enough to make it worth working: in which 
caſe it would be called ore, See ORE. 


gold, of filver, and of copper: though ſome repute the load- 
ftone, Marcaſite of iron; biſmuth, * ˖[ö⸗ of tin; and zink, 
or ſpelter, Marcaſite of lead: but this we leave to the chymiſts. 
See MAGNET, BisMUTH, and ZINk. ; 
Marcaſite of gold is in little balls or nodules about the bigneſs 
of nuts, nearly round, heavy, of a brown colour without, 
Marcaſite of filver is like that of gold, only paler coloured; 
within the colour differs much, the one having a gold colour, 
and the other a filver colour, both ſhining and brilliant, The 
Marcaſite of copper is about the bigneſs of a ſmall apple, round 
or oblong, brown without, yellow and cryſtaline within, 
brilliant and ſhining. s 

Marcafites are found in mines of metals; they all contain 


Marcellians, a ſe& of ancient heretics ; ſo called from Marcellus 


rors of Sabellius. See SABELLIANS, ; 

Some, however, are of opinion, that Marcellus was orthodox, 
and that it was his enemies the Arians, who fathered their er- 
rors upon him.—St. Epiphanius obſerves, that there was a 
great deal of diſpute with regard to the real tenets of Mar- 
cellus ; but that as to his followers, it is evident they did not 


nary hereſy. 


many, anſwering to our marquis. See Marquis, 
*The word is derived from the German Marche, or Marcte, which 
ſignifies a frontier; and Grafe, count, governour ; Marcgraves 


being originally governours of cities lying on the frontiers of a 
country or ſtate. See FRONTIER. 


ing to the common way of computing. See MonThH, and 
YEAR. 

Among the Romans, March was the firſt month ; and in ſome 
eccleſiaſtical computations, that order is ſtil] preſerved ; as par- 
ticularly in reckoning the number of years from the incarnation 
of our Saviour ; that is, from the 25th of March. | 
In England, Merch, properly ſpeaking is the firſt month in 
order; the new year commencing from the 25th ; though in 


compliance to the cuſtoms of our neighbours, we uſually rank 


it as the third; but in this reſpect, we ſpeak one way, and 
write another, See INCARNATION. 

Till the year 1564, the French reckoned the beginning of 
their year from Eaſter; ſo that there were two months of 
March in one year, one of which they called March before 
Eaſter, and the other March after Eafter. When Eafter fell 
within the month of March, the beginning of the month was 
in one year, and the end in another, | 

It was Romulus who divided the year into months; to the 
firſt of which he gave the name of his ſuppoſed father Mars. 
Ovid, however, obſerves, that the people of Italy had the 
month of March before Romulus's time ; but that they placed 
it very differently, ſome making it the third, ſome the fourth, 
ſome the fifth, and others the tenth month of the year. 

In this month it was that the Romans ſacrificed to Anna 


their public farms and leaſes; that the miſtreſſes ſerved the 
ſlaves and ſervants at table, as the maſters did in the Saturnalia; 


The month of March was always under the protection o 
Minerva, and always conſiſted of thirty one days. — The 


month of May. 


paid by the tenant to his lord, for the marriage of one of the 
tenant's daughters, | 

This cuſtom obtained, with ſome difference, throughout all 
England and Wales, as alſo in Scotland, and ſtill continues to 
obtain in ſome places. According to the cuſtom of the 
mannor of Dinover in Carmarthenſhire, every tenant, at the 
marriage of his daughter, pays ten ſhillings to the lord ; which, 
in the Britiſh language, is called GwW⅛abr-Merched, i, e. Maids- 
Fee, See AMABYR. | br | 


g U : 
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MARCIT ES, Manxciræ, a ſect of heretics in the ſecond 


3 5 


MAR 


In Scotland, and the north parts of England, the cuſtom was, 


for the lord to lie the firſt night with the bride of his tenant: 
but this uſage was abrogated by king Malcolm III. at the in- 
ſtance of his queen; and inſtead thereof, a mark was paid by 
the bridegroom to the lord, Whence it is called Marcheta mu- 
lieris, See DEFLOWERING. 


MARCIONITES, or Maxc1onisTs, MAarcronisTaz, a 


a very ancient and popular ſect of hereticks, who in the time 
of St. Epiphanius, were ſpread over Italy, Egypt, Paleſtine, 
Syria, Arabia, Perſia, and other countries; denominated from 
their author Marcin, 0 | 

Marcion was of Pontus, the ſon of a biſhop, and at firſt made 
profeſſion of the monaſtical life; but having had a criminal 
affair with a maid, was excommunicated by his own father, 
who would never admit him again into the communion of the 
church, not even on his repentarice. On this he abandoned 
his on country, and retired to Rome, where he began to 
broach his doctrines, 1 ina Ait 

He laid down two principles, the one good, the other evil; 
he denied the real birth, incarnation and paſſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and held them all to be apparent only. He taught two 
Chriſts; one who had been ſent by an unknown God for the 
ſalvation of all the world; another, whom the creator would 
one day ſend to re-eſtabliſh. the Jews. He denied the refur- 
rection of the body, and allowed none to be baptizetl, but 
thoſe who preſerved their continence; but theſe he granted 
might be baptized three times, | | 
In many things he followed the ſentiments of the heretic 
Cerdon, and rejected the law and the prophets. He pretended 
the goſpel had been corrupted by falſe prophets, and allowed 
none of the Evangeliſts but St. Luke, whom he altered in 


many places, as well as the epiſtles of St. Paul, a great many 


things in which he threw out. In his own copy of St. Luke, 
he threw out the two firſt chapters entire. | 


century, who alſo called themſelves the Perfecti, and made 


profeſſion of doing every thing with a great deal of liberty, and 


without any fear. 
This doctrine they borrowed from Simon Magus, who, how- 
ever, was not their chief; for they were called Marcites from 


one Marcus, who conferred the prieſthood, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacraments, on women. | | 


M AR COSIANS, an ancient ſect in the church ; making a 


branch of the Gnoſtics. See GnosTiIc. 

St. Irenzus ſpeaks at large of the leader of this ſet, Marcus, 
who, it ſeems was reputed a great magician: He relates ſeve- 
ral things touching the prayers and invocation of the ancient 
Gnoſtics and Marceſiant, wherein we find the traces of the 
ancient Jewiſh cabala on the letters of the alphabet, and their 
properties, as well as on the myſteries of numbers, which the 
Jews and Gnoſtics had borrowed from the philoſophy of Plato 
and Pythagoras. 
Marcus was an Egyptian, and there it was he became acquainted 


with magic: to impoſe more eaſily on his followers, he made 


uſe of certain Hebrew, or rather Chaldee words, much uſed 


by the enchanters of thoſe times. 


he Marcoſians had a great number of apocryphal books, 


which they held for canonical, and of the ſame authority with 
ours. Out of theſe they picked ſeveral idle fables, touching 
the infancy of Jeſus Chriſt, which they put off for true hiſto- 


ries. Many of theſe fables are ſtill in uſe and credit among the 


Greek monks. | 


MARGARITA. See the article PEARILS. 

MARK, in matters of commerce and manufacture, a certain 
character ſtruck or impreſſed on various kinds of commodities, . 
either toſhew the place where they were made, and the per- 


ſons who made them; or to witneſs they have been viewed, 
and examined by the officers or magiſtrates charged with the 
inſpection of that manufacture; or laſtly, to ſhew the duties 
impoſed thereon have been regularly acquitted. 

Thus are cloths, leathers, cutlery-ware, paper, plate, weights, 
meaſures, G c. to be marked. | 


MARK, in horſemanſhip. See Ack. + e 
MARK, is alſo a particular ſign or character known only to the 


trader who pitches on it ; whereby being fixed to any com- 
modity, he recollects the price it coſt him. 

Theſe Marks, otherwiſe called numeros, are taken according to 
the fancy of thoſe who uſe them; but ordinarily, are choſen 
from among the letters of the alphabet, each having a relation 
to ſome particular number of figures. They are of fo much 
uſe in trade, that the reader will not take it amiſs, if we inſert 
a little table, to ſerve as a model for their conſtruction. 


[ATETETDTETFTGTATITETET.] 
[latte [17159 bl] 


One example will give the whole uſe of this table. Suppoſe, 
v. g. I would put on a piece of ſtuff, that it coſt 37 s. 6 d. per 


ell. I put an M for 205. an L for 105. an H for 7 6. and a 


G for 64. So that the ſeveral letters wrote after each other ' 


(obſerving-always to ſeparate ſhillings from pounds and from 


pence 


g 


„ 
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MAR 3 MAR 
- pence by. points) will make this Mark M. LH. G. equal to] as Neſtorian and J acobite. But the Maronites themſelves pre- 


. : | | tend, they are deſcended from one Maron, who lived in the 
Note, the Alert may be diverſified infinitely, by addingother| beginning of the fifth century, and whoſe life is written by 
figures to the letters in lieu of theſe. | 


Theodoret. And the Jeſuit Sacchini is of the ſame opinion 


1 Letters of MARK. See the article MAROYR. he thinks, that they never ſeparated from the catholic church; 
N a monaſtic ſenſe. -Canons of St. Max k, a con- and adds, that * has given occaſion to their being —— 
2 egation of es canons, founded at Mantua by Albert] in a ſchiſm, is their re- union with the Romiſh church, which 
ne Spinola, a prieſt, towards the end of the twelfth century. See] ſome take for a return to the catholic faith. 
ie, mee em The former opinion is founded on the teſtimonies of Euty- 
= Spinola made a rule for them, which was approved, correfted,| chius, James de Vitri, and ſeveral others, who ex reſly aſſert 
and confirmed by ſeveral. ſucceeding popes. About the year the Maronites to have been formerly a part of the Monothelite 
de 1450, they were reformed, and followed only the rule off Jacobites: According to their account, Maron, whom the 
aal St. Auguſtin. © | 3 : | Maronites qualify a ſaint, was in truth a heretic, Towards the 
er, This congregation, whichat firſt conſiſted of eighteen or twenty] year 1182, Aimeri, third Latin patriarch, of Antioch, united 
he houſes of men, and of ſome of women, ſituate in Lombardy] the Maronites to that church. From that time they have uſed 
ed and the ſtate of Venice; having flouriſhed for the ſpace of four] the mitre, ring, eroſier, and other of the Latin epiſcopalia; 
to hundred years, declined by little and little, and was at length] but their ſervice is ſtill performed in the Chaldee language: 
reduced to two convents; and in 1584, that of St. Mark at Fauſtus Nairon, a Maronite ſettled at Rome, has publiſhed an 
il; Mantua, which was the chief, was given with the conſent off apology for Maron and the reſt of his nation. His tenet is, 
ſus pope Gregory XIII. to the Camaldulians, and ſo the congrega-] that they really took their name from the Maron who lived 
wo tion became extinct. See CAMALDULIAN. whe He about the year 400, and whereof mention is made in Chryſo- 
the Knights of St. MARK, an order of knighthood in the republick] ſtom, Theodoret, and the Menologium of the Greeks. He 
uld of Venice, under the protection of St. Mark the evangeliſt, adds, that the diſciples of this Maron ſpread themſelves through- 
ur- The arms of the order are, a lion winged gules, with this] out all Syria; that they built ſeveral monaſteries, and among 
but device, Pax tibi, Marce evangeli/ta. his order is never] others, one that bore the name of their leader; that all the 
ted conferred but on thoſe who have done ſignal ſervices to the] Syrians who were not tainted with hereſy, took refuge among 


S a Sir ſay it together, ſtanding round the altar. They communi 
5 4 d. and Matthew Paris obſeryes, it was of the ſame value in = — bread; Ed the laity have 22 — in 
cus, 1194. The ancient Saxons called the Mark, Mancus, or] both kinds, though the practice of communicating in one has 
eve Mancuſa, and Mearc; among them it was equivalent to thirty] of late been getting footing, introduced by little and little — 
"hf nce, i. e. to ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence of our money. In Lent they eat nothing, unleſs it be two or three hours be- 
the he Mark-Lubs, or Lubec Mark, uſed at Hamburgh, is alſo] fore — Their other faſtings are very numerous. See 
heir a money of account, equal to one third of the rixdollar, or to LENT, and Fas r. | 
the the French livre. Each Mark is divided into ſixteen fols-[MAROTIC Style, in the French poetry, denotes a. peculiarly 
lato Jubs. : 7 : gay, pleaſant, yet ſimple and natural manner of writing, intro- 
: Mark-Lubs, or danſch, is alſo a Daniſh coin, equal to ſixteen} duced by Clement Marot, and ſince imitated by other authors 
ated ſols-lubs, or twenty French ſols. but with moſt ſucceſs by Voiture, and De la Fontaine. | 
nade Laſtly, Mark is a copper-coin in Sweden, equal to two pence} The difference between the Mareotic and the burleſque ſtyle is 
uſed farthing ſterling ; it is divided into eight rouſtiqs, and each} thus aſſigned: The Marotie makes a choice, the burteſque ad- 
rouſtig into two alleveures. See Coin. | | mits of all. The firſt is the moſt ſimple, but its ſimplicity has 
oks, The Swediſh filver fark is a money of account, equal to three its nobleneſs; and where its own age will not furniſh natural 
with copper Marks; though ſome make it a real coin, | > any it borrows them from former times. —The latter 
hing MAR KET a publick place in a city or town where proviſions | is low and groveling, and borrows falſe and fulſome ornaments 
liſto- are expoſed to ſale. See BuTCHER, and Forum. | from the croud, which people of taſte deſpiſe. The one re- 
g the The word is formed from the French Merch, which ſigniſies the] figns itſelf to nature, but examines firſt of all whether the ob- 
| ſame. | ; jects ſhe preſents be fit for its paintings, and takes nothing but 
Mark ET is alſo uſed for a liberty or privilege either by grant or what carries with it ſomewhat of delicacy and mirth; the other 
rtain | 8 whereby a town is enabled to keep a Market. | runs headlong into buffoonery, and affects every thing that is 
ities, Bracton obſerves, that one Market ought to be diſtant from all | extravagant and groteſque, See BuRLEsQUE. 
per- others at leaſt ſix miles and a half, and a third of a half. MARQUE. - Letters of MAR uE“, are letters of repriſal, 
wed, In former times it was cuſtomary to have moſt fairs and Mar- granted by a king or parliament, whereby the ſubjects of one 
| the lets kept on ſundays, and in the church- yard; ſo that matters] country are licenſed to make repriſals on thoſe of another; by 
uties of buſineſs and devotion were tranſacted under one, Which] reaſon application has been made for redreſs to the government 
| cuſtom, though ohibited by ſeveral kings, was yet held up} whereto. the aggreſſor belongs, three times without effect. See 
ghts, till the reign of king Henry the ſixth, when it was effectu- Law, and LETTER. RANTS cz 1 
wy. e ed. In many places they are ſtill kept in the] * They are ſo called om the German Marche, limit, frontier ; as 
, * | | | eing jus conceſſum in alterius principis marchas ſeu limi : 
o the MARLE*, Marca, a kind of dry, ſoft, ſoſſile earth, harſh to * ph faciendi ; as 2 right of — 2 Imi 
dom - the touch; uſed to be caſt on land, to make it more fruitful. or frontiers of another prince, — doing one's ſelf juſtice. See 
See MAN URIN G. 5 E | 
ng to The word comes from the ancient Celtic Marga, mentioned byſMARQUETRY, In. laid work; a curious kind of work com- 
hoſen Pliny: it was afterwards called Margila. p53 | poſed of pieces of hard fine wood of different colours, faſtened, 
ation There are ſeveral ſorts of Marle, of different colours, and qua- in thin flices, on a ground, and ſometimes enriched with other 
much lities ; the principal are white-and-red. Too much Marie] matters, as tortoiſe-ſhell, ivory, tin, and braſs. a | 
inſert thrown on the earth, is found to burn it. Marle is alſo of uſe] There is another kind of 2 made inſtead of wood, 
1 in IN. and is burnt like other ſtone. See Lime, of glaſſes of various colours; and a third, where nothing but 
| MARM A ADE, a confection made of the juice or pulp off ious ſtones, and the richeſt marbles, are uſed : but theſe are 
＋ ſome fruit, as plumbs, apri quinces, Ic. boiled with| more propetly called Moſaic work. See Mos ac. 
. ugar into a conſiſtence See Cod FRCTIo Sw. The art of inlaying is very ancient, and is ſuppoſed to have 
The Marmadale of quinces is ſub-aſtringent, and grateful to] ed from the eaſt to the weſt, as one of the ſpoils brought 
| 1 wy ſtomach. — UGää Lon or nee oem by the Romans from Aſia. Indeed it was then but a ſimple 
o , ARO NITES, a ſect of eaſtern Chriſtians, who follow the] thing; nor did it arrive at any tolerable perfeRion, till the fif- 
l 4. Syrian rite, and are ſubject to the pope; their principal habita-|- teenth century, among the Italians: it ſeems however to have 
: tion being on mount Libanus. AAS I arrived at its height in the ſeventeenth century, among the 
other The learned are divided about their origin and founder. Morin] French. | 
beer and cardinal Bona take Maronite: for thena me of a ſect, as well Till John of Verona, a cotemporary with Raphael, the fineſt 
| — F RF R gs 5 EI works 


Maxx is alſo uſed among us for money of account; and in 


commonwealth. 


Marx, or MAxc, alſo denotes a weight uſed in ſeveral ſtates 


of Europe, and for ſeveral commodities, eſpecially gold and 
filver in France. See WEIGHT. | | 
The Mark is divided into eight ounces, or ſixty four drachms, | 
or an hundred and ninety two deniers or penny- weights, or an 
hundred and ſixty eſterlins, or three hundred mailles, or ſix 
hundred and forty felins, or four thouſand fix hundred and eight 
2 See Ounce, DRAchu, c. ee e | 

n Holland the Mare weight is alſo called troy-weight, and is 

ual to that of France. When gold and filver are fold by the 

p -8 it is divided into twenty four carats, the carat into 
eight penny-weights, the penny-weight into twenty four grains, 
and the grain into twenty four primes. See CARACT. 


ſome other countries for a coin. See MoN EY, Sc. 
The Engliſh Mart is two thirds of a pound ſterling, or 13s. 


them: and that, for this reaſon, the heretics of thoſe times 


called them Maronites. | 
The Maronites have a patriarch who reſides in the monaſtery 
of Cannubin on mount Libanus, and aſſumes the title of pa- 
triarch of Antioch He is elected by the clergy and the peo- 
ple, according to the ancient cuſtom; but ſince their re-union 
with the church of Rome, he is obliged to have a bull of con- 
firmation from the pope. —He keeps a perpetual, celibate, as 
well as the reſt of the biſhops his ſuffragans: For the reſt of 
the eccleſiaſtics, they are allowed to marry before ordination ; 
and yet the 1 life is in great eſteem among them;— 
Their monks are of the order of St. Anthony, and live in the 
moſt obſcure places in mountains, far from the commerce of 
the world, 

Asto their faith, they agree in the main with the reſt of the 
eaſtern church. Their prieſts do not ſay maſs ſingly; but all 
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Works of this kind were only black and white, which are what 
we now call Moreſcos ; but that religious, who had a genius 
for painting, ſtained his woods with dyes or boiled oils, which 
penetrated them. But he went no further, than the repre- 
ſenting buildings and perſpectives, which require no great va- 
riety of colours. Thoſe who ſucceeded him, not only im- 
- proved on the invention of dying the woods, by a ſecret which 
they found of burning them without conſuming, which ſerved 
exceedingly well for the ſhadows ; but had alſo the advantage 
of a number of fine new woods of naturally bright colours, 
by the diſcovery of America. With theſe aſſiſtances the art 
is now capable of imitating any thing; whence ſome call it 
the art of painting in wood, See PAINTING. | 
The ground whereon the pieces are to be ranged and glued, 
is er narf of oak or fir well dried; and to prevent warping, 
is — of ſeveral pieces glued together. The wood to be 
uſed being reduced into leaves, of the thickneſs of a line, is 
either ſtained with ſome colour, or made black for ſhadow ; 
"which ſome effect by putting it in ſand — heated over 
the fire, others by ſteeping it in lime-water and ſublimate, and 
others in oil of ſulphur. Thus coloured, the contours of 
the pieces are formed, according to the parts of the deſign they 
are to repreſent. 
The laſt is the moſt difficult part of Marguetry, and that 
wherein moſt patience and attention are required. The two 
chief inſtruments uſed herein, are the ſaw and the vice ; the 


one, to hold the matters to be formed ; the other, to take off| 


from the extremes, according to occaſion.— The vice is of 
wood, having one of its chaps fixed, the other moveable, and is 
opened and ſhut by the foot, by means of a cord faſtened to a 
treadle. Its ſtrudure is very ingenious, yet ſimple enough, and 
will be eaſily conceived from the figure. Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 1. 
The leaves to be formed (for there are-frequently three or four 
of the ſame kind formed together) are put within the chaps of 
the vice, after being glued on the outermoſt part of the deſign 
whoſe profile they are to follow ; then the workman prefling 
the treadle, and thus holding faſt the piece, with his ſaw runs 
over all the out-lines' of the defign.—By thus joining and 
forming three or four pieces iy crc they notonly gain time, 
but the matter is likewiſe the better enabled to ſuſtain the ef- 
fort of the ſaw ; which, how delicate ſoever it may be, and 
how lightly ſoever the workman "ap conduct it, without ſuch 
a precaution, would be apt to raiſe ſplinters, to the ruin of the 
beauty of the work, | 
When the work is to conſiſt of one ſingle kind of wood, or 
of tortoiſe-ſhell, on a copper or tin ground, or vice ver ſa; the 
only form two leaves on one another, i. e. a leaf of metal, 
and a leaf of wood or ſhell : This they call ſawing in counter- 
parts; for by filling the vacuities of one of the leaves by the 
pieces coming out of the other, the metal may ſerve as a ground 
to the wood, and the wood to the metal. 

All the pieces thus formed with the ſaw, and marked, to 
know them again, and the ſhadow given in the manner already 
mentioned; they vaneer or faſten each in its place on the com- 
mon ground; uſing for that purpoſe the beſt Engliſh glue. 

The whole is put in a preſs to dry, planed over, and poliſhed 
with the ſkin of the ſea-dog, wax, and ſhave-graſs, as in ſimple 
Vaneering ; with this difference, however, that in Marquetry 
the fine branches, and ſeveral of the more delicate parts of the 
figures, are touched up and finiſhed with a graver. See VE- 
NEERING, | 

It is the cabinet-makers, joiners, and toy-men among us, who 
work in Margquetry; it is the enamellers and ſtone-cutters, who 
deal in Moſaic work: The inſtruments uſed in the former are 
moſtly the ſame with thoſe uſed by the eboniſts. See EBowy, 
ſee alſo Mosaic. | | | | 
MARQUIS, or MaRqQuess *, Marcano, a title given to a 
perſon in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable demeſne erected into a 
Marquiſate by letters patent; holding a middle place between 
the dignity of a duke, and that of an earl or count. See No- 
BILITY, PEER, Ee. | | 


*The word, according to ſome authors, comes from the Marco- 
manni, an ancient p2ople who inhabited the marches of Branden- 


bourg : Others derive it from the German Marcie, limit; and 


MAR 


ethers from Maycifie, which in the Celtic language ſignified a 
wing of cavalry: Nicod derives it from the corrupt Ar op- 
la, province: Alciat and Fauchet bring it from Mark, horſe, 
taking a Marquis to be properly an o of horſe : Menage 
derives it from Marca, frontier; and Selden, Krantzius, and 
Hottoman do the ſame: Laſtly, Paſquier fetches Margiis from 
the old French Marcle, limit, or from marchir, to conhne; the 
guard of the frontiers being committed to them. | 

| Marqueſſes were anciently governors of frontier cities or pro- 

vinces, called Marches, —In Germany they are called Marc- 

graves, See MARCGRAVE. n 

Marquis is originally a French title; the Romans were unac- 


e 


uainted with it: In the Notitia Imperii they are called Comites 
'mitanei, The firſt time we hear of Margeiſſe Marchiones, 
n Gaſcony under 


book of fiefs ſometimes places Marqueſſes above counts, and 
ſometimes counts above Marqueſſes. 
Froiſſart obſerves, that the Marquifate of Juliers was erected 
into a county: But now-a-days, neither Marqueſs nor counts 
are any longer governors ; and as they are mere titles of honour, 
the counts make no ſcruple of reſigning the precedency. 
King Richard the ſecond was the firft who introduced the dig- 
nity of * among us; by creating Robert de Vere earl 
of Oxford, rqueſs of Dublin: But this was a title without 
office ; the frontiers being governed by lords marchers, See 
CounT, DukkE, &. | 
MARRIAGE, a civil and religious contract, whereby a man 
is joined and united to a woman, for the ends of procreation. 
The eſſence of Marriage conſiſts in the mutual conſent of the 
parties. Marriage is part of the law of nations, and is in uſe 
among all people. The Romaniſts account it a ſacrament. 
The woman, with all her moveable goods, immediately upon 
Marriage, paſles R N teſtatem viri, into the power and 
diſpoſal of the huſband. IFE, AFFINITY, DEGREE, Cc. 
In Germany they have a kind of Marriage called morganatic, 
wherein a man of quality contracting with a woman of infe- 
riour rank, he gives her the left hand in lieu of the right, and 
ſtipulates in the contract, that the wife ſhall continue in her 
former rank or condition, and that the children born of them 
ſhall be of the ſame ; ſo that they become baſtards as to mat- 
ters of inheritance, though legitimate in effect: They cannot 
bear the name, or arms of the family, | 
None but princes, and great lords of Germany, are allowed 
this kind of Marriage.—The univerſities of Leipſic and Jena 
have declared againſt the validity of ſuch contracts; maintain- 
ing, that they cannot prejudice the children, eſpecially when 
the emperor's conſent intervenes in the Marriage. 


wives; legitimate, wrves in kebin, and flaves, They marry the 
firſt, hire the ſecond, and buy the third, Pt fog nn 
and CONCUBINAGE. . 
The Roman laws ſpeak of ſecond Marriages in very hard and 
odious terms. Matre jam ſecundis nuptiis ata, I. 3. C. de 
ſec. nuptiis. By theſe laws it was KM t the effects of 
the huſband or wife deceaſed ſhould paſs over to the children, 
if the ſurvivor ſhould marry a ſecond time. By the law Huc 
editali, Cod. de ſec. nupt. the ſurvivor, upon marrying a 
ſecond time, could not give the perſon he married, a portion 
more than equal to that of each of the children. In the primi- 
tive church, the reſpect to chaſtity was carried ſo high, that 
a ſecond Marriage was accounted no other than a lawful whore- 
dom, or a ſpecies of bigamy. There are ſome ancient canons 
which forbid the eccleſiaſtics from being preſent at ſecond 
Marriages, See BicGamy. | 


For the proportions which Marriages bear to births, aud births 


to burials, in ſeveral parts of Europe, Mr. Derham gives us 
the following table. * JE or? 


— 


Marriages to | Births to Hu- 


Names of Places, 3 Births, as | rials, as 
England in general 1 to 4.63 1.12 tot 
London | "2.0 + -. I to 1.1 
Hantſhire, from 156g to 1658 1 to 4. 1.2 to 1 


Liverton in Devon. from 1656 to 1664 | 1 to 3.7 1. 26. to 1 


Cranbrook in K ent, 1560 to 1649 1 to 3.0 1.6 to 1 
Aynho in Northamp. for 118 years 1 to 6. 1.6 to 1 
Upminſter in Effex, for 100 years & 1 to 4.6. 1.8 to 1 
Frankfort on the Maine in 1695 1 to 3.7 1.2 tor. | - 
Old, Middle, and Lower Marck, in 1698 | 1 to 3.7 1.9 to1 
| Dominions of Elect. of Branden. 1698 | 1 to 3-7 1.5 to 1 
Breſlaw in Sileſia, from 1687 to 1691 | 1.6 to 1 IL Eq 44, 866 Weg 
Paris in 1670, 1671, 1672. | 1 to 4.7 16 1 | 


— ao 
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The Turks have three kinds of Marriages, and three ſorts of 1 5 ; 


MAR 


ther, do each produce about four births, both in England and 
other parts of Europe. And by Mr. King's computation; about 


one in a hundred and four perſons marry ; the number of peo- | 


ple in England being eſtimated at five millions and a half, 
whereof about forty-one thouſand annually marry. 
Major Graunt and Mr. King diſagree in the proportions be- 


| tween males and females, the latter making ten males to thir- 


teen females in London ; in other cities and towns, and in the 
villages and hamlets, a hundred males to ninety-nine females, 
But major Graunt, both from the London and count bills, 
computes that there are in England fourteen males to thirteen 
females ; whence he juſtly infers, that the Chriſtian religion, 
prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable to the law of nature 
than Mahometaniſm,and others that allow it. SeePoLYGAMY. 
This proportion of males to females Mr. Derham thinks pretty 
juſt, being agreeable to what he had obſerved himſelf.—In the 
— years, for inſtance, of his own pariſh regiſter of Up- 
minſter, though the burials of males and females were nearly 
equal, being fix hundred and thirty-three males, and ſix hun- 


dred and 2 1 females in all that time; yet there were 


baptized ſeven hundred and nine males, and but ſix hundred 
and ſeventy-five females, which is 13 females to 13.7 males. 
From which inequality it appears, that one man ought to have 
but one wife, and yet that every woman, without polygamy, 
may have a huſband ; this ſurpluſage of males above females 
being ſpent in the ſupplies of war, the ſeas, &c, from which 
the women are exempt. 

'That this is a work of providence, and not of chance, is well 
made out by the 1 laws of chance, by Dr. Arbuthnot: who 
ſuppoſes Thomas to ny >. John, that for eighty-two years 
running, more males ſhall be born than females ; and giving 
all allowances in the computation to Thomas's ſide, he makes 


- the odds againſt Thomas, that it does not ſo happen, to be 


near five millions of millions of millions of millions to one; 
but for ages of ages, according to the world's age, to be near 
an infinite number to one, 5 


Markiace, MARITAGIUM, in law, ſignifies not only the 


lawful joining of man and wife, but alſo the right of beſtowing 
a ward, or a widow in Marriage; as well as the land given in 
Marriage. See WARD, and Wipow. 


Dry of MARRIAGE, is a term uſed in ſome ancient cuſtoms, 


ſignifying an obligation on women to marry. 

To underſtand this, it muſt be obſerved, that old maids, and 
widows about ſixty, who held fees in body, or were charged 
with any perſonal or military ſervices, were anciently obliged 
to marry,to render thoſe ſervices to the lord by their huſbands ; 
ox to indemnify the lord, for what they could not do in perſon, 
And this was called Duty or Service of Marriage. 


MARROQUIN, vulgarly Moxocco-Leather. See Mo- 


ROCCO, 


MARROW, a ſoft oleaginous ſubſtance contained in the cavi- 


ties of the bones, See Bong, 
All the bones of the body, which have any conſiderable thick- 
neſs, have either a large cavity, or are ſpongeous, and full of 
little cells; in both the one and the other, is an oleaginous 
ſubſtance, called Marrow, contained in proper veſicles or mem- 
branes, which open into one another. 
In the larger bones, this fine oil, by the gentle heat of the body, 
is exhaled through the pores of its ſmall bladders, and enters 
ſome narrow — — which lead to certain fine canals exca- 
vated in the ſubſtance of the bone, according to its length; and 
from theſe, other croſs paſſages (not directly oppoſite to the 
former, leſt they ſhould weaken the bone too much in one 
place) carry the Afarrow ſtill farther into more longitudinal ca- 
nals placed nearer the ſurface of the bone: All this contrivance 
is, that the Marrow may ſupple the fibres of the bones, and 
render them leſs apt to break. | bh 
The ancients imagined, that Marrow ſerved for nouriſhment 
to the bones: but later obſervations have found blood-veſlels 
in the bones; ſo that it appears the bones are nouriſhed in the 
ſame manner as the other parts of the body. Beſides, we 
many bones which grow, and yet have no Marrow in 
chem; witneſs the horns of the deer, lobſters claws, &c, See 
EDULLA, ' 


MARS, in aftronomy, one of the five planets, and of the three 


ſuperior ones; its place being between the Sun and Jupiter. 
See PLANET, and SYSTEM. a 

Its character is . Its mean diſtance from the ſun is 1524 of 
thoſe parts, whereof the diſtance of the ſun from the earth is 
T1000, Its excentricity 141. The inclination of its orbit, 


that is, the angle formed by the plane of its orbit with the 


plane of the ecliptic, 1 degree 52 minutes. The —7 
time; in which it makes its revolution round the ſun, 686 days, 
23 hours, Its revolution about its own axis, is performed in 
24 hours, 40 minutes, | 4 

For the diameter of Mars, ſee DiameTER, and 8E Mi- DIA- 
METER,—PFor its denſity, ſee Dens1TyY,—For the force of 
gravity on its ſurface, ſee GRAvIT v. 

ts parallax, according 
ſcarce 30 ſeconds. See PARALLAX. 


the acronical riſing of this planet, thabis, when it is in 
Vo r. II. Ne gs. * — . 45 


From which table it appears, that Murriages, one with ano- 


N 


Dr. Hook and Mr. Flamſtead, is] 


of Mars, 


tion to the ſun, it is ſound twice as near the earth as ths 
un; which is a phænomenon that has extremely diſcredited 
the Ptolemaic hypotheſis. See AcrRonicar. 
Dr. Hook, in 1665, obſerved ſeveral ſpots in Mars, which 
having a motion, he concluded the planet to turn round its 
centre. In 1666, M. Caſſini obſerved ſeveral ſpots in the two 
faces or hemiſpheres of Mari, which, by continuing his diffe- 
rent obſervations very diligently, he found to move by little and 
little from eaſt to weſt, and to return in the ſpace of 24 hours 
40 minutes to their former ſituation. —Whence both the mo- 
tion and period, or natural day of that planet, was determined; 
See MacuLz, and SPoTs. 
Mars always appears with a ruddy, troubled light; whence 
we conclude it is encompaſſed with a thick, cloudy atmoſphere; 
which, by diſturbing the rays of light in their paſſage and re- 
paſſage through it, occaſion that appearance, 
Mars having his light from the ſun, and revolving round it, 
has an increaſe and decreaſe like the moon. It may alſo be ob- 
ſerved, almoſt biſſected, when in its quadratures with the ſun, 
or in his perigzon, but never corniculated or falcated, as the 
inferior planets. See PRASES . | 
his planet's diſtance from the ſun, is to the diſtance of the 
earth and ſun, as 14 to 1. So that a man placed in Mars, 
would ſee the ſun's diameter leſs by one third than it appears to 


us, and conſequently the degree of light and heat, which 


Mars receives from the ſun, is leſs by one third than that re- 
ceived by the earth.— This proportion, however, will admit 
of a ſenſible variation, on account of the great excentricity of 
this planet. 
Though the period or year of this planet, as has been already 
obſerved, is nearly twice as long as ours, and his natural day, 
or the time in which the ſun appears above his horizon (ſetting 
aſide the conſideration of twilight) is almoſt every where equal 
to his night; yet it appears, that in one and the ſame place 
on his ſurface, there will be but very little variety of ſeaſons, 
ſcarce any difference of ſummer and winter. And the reaſon 
is, that the axis of his diurnal rotation is nearly at right angles 
with the plane of his orbit. It will be found notwithſtanding, 
that places ſituate in different latitudes, that is, at different di- 
ſtances from his equator, will have very different degrees of 
heat, on account of the different inclination of the ſun's rays 
to the horizon ; as it is with us, when the ſun is in the equi- 
NOXES, | 
From this conſideration, Dr. Gregory endeavours to account 
for the appearance of the Faſciæ in Mars; which are certain 
ſwathes or fillets ſeen in this planet, and poſited parallel to his 
equator. For, as among us, the ſame climate has at different 
ſeaſons very unequal degrees of heat; but in Mare it is other- 
wiſe, the ſame parallel having always a pretty equable degree of 
heat: it follows, that theſe ſpots may probably be formed in 
Mars, or his atmoſphere, as ſnow and clouds are in ours; viz. 
by the conſtant different intenſions of heat and cold in the dif- 
fetent parallels; and ſo come to be extended in circles or belts 
parallel to his equator, or the circle of his diurnal revolution. 
And this ſame principle may, perhaps, ſolve the phænomenon 
of Jupiter's belts ; that planet, like Mars, having a perpetual 
3 See JUPITER. 

ſides the ruddy colour of Mars, we have another argument 
of his being incompaſſed with an atmoſphere, and it is this; 
that when any of the fixed ſtars are ſeen near his body, they 
appear extremely obſcured, and almoſt extinct. If this be the 
Caſe, an eye placed in Mars would ſcarce ever ſee Mercury, 
unleſs perhaps in the ſun at the time of conjunction, when 
Mercury paſſes over his diſk, as he ſometimes appears to us in 
form of a ſpot. A ſpectator in Mars will ſee Venus about the 
ſame diſtance from the ſun as Mercury appears to us; and ths 
earth about the ſame diſtance from the ſun, that to us Venus 
appears. And when the earth is found in conjunction with, 
and very near the ſun, he will ſee in Murs what Caſſini ſaw on 
the earth, viz. the earth appear horned or falcated, and its at- 
tendant the moon of the ſame figure, and at its utmoſt diſtances 
from the earth, not above 15 minutes of a degree. | 


Mars, among chymiſts, ſignifies iron; becauſe imagined under 


the influence of that planet. See IRoN. | 
Phyſical writers hold iron preferable for all nedicinal purpoſes 
to ſteel, which is only a more hardened, compact iron, made 
ſo by art; whereby it is rendered more unfit to yield thoſe prin- 
ciples or parts in preparation, which the phyſician requires ta 
be dtawn out. See STEEL; and CHALYBEAT. 

Crocus Mar Tis, ruſt of iron, See CRocus Martis. 


Cryſtals of Mars. See the article CRYSTAL. 
Tree of Mars, arbor Mariis, See ARBOR. 
Games 


of Ma ks, were combats iiiſtituted at Rome in honour of 
the god Mars. 3 ? 

They were held twice in the year; once in the Circus, on 
the 4th of the ides of May; and a ſecond time on the iſt of 
Auguſt, Theſe latter were eftabliſhed. ſome time after the 
other; in memory of the dedication of the temple of Mars 
on that day. Theſe games conſiſted in courſes of horſes, and 


combats with wild beafts. Germanicus is ſaid to have killed 


two hundred liong in the Circus en theſe occaſions, See FIE LD 
60 _ _ MARSHAL, 
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MARSHAL , or MAR EScHAL, MARESCALLUS, pri- 


= 


MART. Letters of MART. See LETTERS. 


+ ah nd a. af. ad G 


rr 
1 


MAR 


marily denotes an officer who has the care, or the command 


of horſes. MART VR“, a perſon who ſuffers torments, and even death, 


Nicod derives the word from Polemarchus, maſter of the camp: 

Matthew Paris from Marti Seneſchallus. In the old Gauliſh lan- 
guage, March ſignified horſe, whence Marecha/ might ſignify him 
who commanded the cavalry. Spelman, Skinner, and Menage 
derive it from the German Maer, Marre, a mare, or even a horſe, 
and Schalk, ſervant : which makes ſome imagine, the title was 
firſt given to farriers, or thoſe who ſhoed and bled horſes ; and 
that in ſucceſſion of time, it paſſed to thoſe who commanded 
them. Paſquier makes four ſeveral deriativons for the four ſeveral 
kinds of Marſbalt in uſe among the French, viz. Marſhals of 
France, Marſhals de camp, Marſhals de lagis or quarter-maſters, 
and farriers, who are called by the name of Marſhals. The third 
he derives from Marche or Marchir, to mark, limit ; and the laſt 
from Maire, maſter, and Chal, horſe. : 

Harl MaRxSUAL of England, one of the great officers of the 
crown, who takes cognizance of all matters touching honour 
and arms, determines contracts relating to deeds of arms out of 
the realm upon land, and matters concerning war within the 
realm, which cannot be determined by common law, in which 
he uſually proceeds according to the civil law, This office is 
hereditary, having been for many ages in the houſe of Norfolk. 
It is diſcharged by deputy on account of the religion of the 
duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl-Marſhal, which renders him 
incapable of adminiſtrating it in perſon. See EARL. 

The Earl-Marſhal had anciently ſeveral courts under him, but 
hath now only the Marſpalſea, where he may fit in judgment 
againſt criminals offending within the verge of the court. 

Knizht-MARSHAL, or MARSHAL of the king's houſe, is an 
oficer whoſe buſineſs, according to Fleta, is to execute the 
commands and decrees of the lord-ſteward, and to have the 
cuſtody of priſoners committed by the court of verge. — 
Under him are fix Marſbal's men, who are properly the king's 
bayliffs, and arreſt in the verge of the court, when a warrant 
is backed by the board of green-cloth. The court where cauſes 

of this kind, between man and man, are tried, is called the 
Marſhalſea, and is under the Kizht-Marſhbal, See KNIGHT. 
There are ſome other inferior officers of this name; as 

MARSHAL of the juſtices in eyre; | 

MARSHAL of the king's bench, who has cuſtody of the priſon 
called the king's bench, in Southwark. 

In Fleta mention is alſo made of a Marſbal of the exchequer ; 
to whom the court commits the cuſtody of the king's debtors, 
Sc. 

MarsHar, or Max ESCHAT, of France, is the higheſt dignity, 
or preferment in the French armies. The dignity of Marſbal 
is now for life, though at its firſt inſtitution it was otherwile. 
They were then only the king's firſt ecuyers under theconſtable, 

but in time they became the conſtable's lieutenants in/the com- 
mand of the army, the conſtable himſelf being tien become 
captain-general, At firſt they were but two in number, and 
their allowance was but 500 livres per annum in time of war, 
and nothing in time of peace. In the reign of Francis the 
firſt, their number was increaſed to five; ſince him it has 
been various: the late king increaſed it at pleaſure; and it is 
now eleven. Their office at firſt was to marſhal the army un- 

der the conſtable, and to command in his abſence. | 
They did then what the Marſhals de camp do now; to which 
laſt they have given their title, and the leaſt conſiderable part 
of their authority. | 

The firſt Mahal does the office of conſtable in an aſſembly 


of the Marſbals. 8 
Arch-MARSHAL. ARCH. 
Cl:rk-MARSHAL. 8 Sce the Article 3 CLERK. 
Provoſt-MARSH AL. PRovosrT. 
MARSHALLIN G, a coat, in heraldry, ſignifies the due and 


proper joining of ſeveral coats of arms belonging to diſtinct fa- 


milies in one and the ſame ſhield or eſcutcheon ; together with 
their ornaments, parts, and appurtenances, See AR Ms. 


MARTIAL, is ſometimes uſed to expreſs preparation of iron, | 
or ſuch as are impregnated therewith ; as the Martial regulus 
of antimony, c. See IRoN, REGULUs, and AN TIM ON. 

MARTIALE Bezoardicum. See BEZOARDICUM. 

MARTIAL Law, is the law of war, depending upon the arbi- 
trary but juſt power and pleaſure of the king or his lieutenants, 
The king, though in times of peace he make no laws, but b 
common conſent in parliament ; yet in war he uſes abſolute 
power over the ſoldiery: though even this power hath been 
veſted of late years in the king, or his generals of the army, 
by act of parliament, and under particular reſtrictions too. See 

AW. 

MaRT II Campus. See the articles CAu pus, and FrET BD. 

MARTIN GA LE, a thong of leather faſtened at one end to 
the girths under the belly of a horſe, and at the other end 


2 the noſeband, to hinder him from rearing, or toſſing up his 
1ead. | 


MARTINS,—S:. MARTIN's cope. See Cop. 
MARTLET, in heraldry, a little bird repreſented without 
feet, and properly alſo without beak, EY 
It is uſed as a difference or mark of diſtinQion of a younger 
| : 1 


* 


MAR 


brother; ſome ſay, more peculiarly of the fourth brother, ot 
family. See DIFFERENCE. | "va 


in defence of the truth of the goſpel. 


The word is Greek, uagrup, and properly ſignifies a witneſs, It 
is —— by way of eminence, to thoſe who ſuffer in witne 
of the truth of the goſpel. 

Anciently thoſe who were baniſhed for the faith, were called 

Martyrs, as well as thoſe who periſhed in the holy wars. In 

the time of St. Auguſtin, the title of Martyr was given to 

confeflors, or thoſe who were tortured for the faith without 
loſing their lives. —It is Tertullian's thought, in his apologetic ; 

Plures efficimur, quoties metimur ; ſemen eft ſanguis chriſtianus, 

St. Stephen is called the Proto-Martyr, or firſt Martyr, — 

Nineteen thouſand ſeven hundred are computed to have Cuſfered 

Martyrdom with St. Irenæus at Lions, under the empire of 

Severus. Six thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty fix ſoldiers of 

the Theban legion are ſaid to have been martyred in Gaul. 

Father Papebroch reckons ſixteen thouſand Abyſſinian Mar- 

tyrs, and an hundred and fifty thouſand others under Dioclet ian 

alone, : 

Mr. Dodwell endeavours to prove, in a diſſertation expreſs, 

that the number of Martyrs who ſuffered under the Roman em- 

perors, was very moderate; alledging, that thoſe we have ac- 
counts of in the fathers, come within a very ſmall compaſs; 
and that, excepting Nero and Domitian, the reſt of the em- 
perors made ſcarce any.— F, Ruinart, on the contrary, endea- 
vours to prove, that the catalogue of Martyrs is not at all ſwel- 
led; that th# carnage was immenſe under the firſt emperors, 
and eſpecially in that of Diocletian.— F. Papebroch, in his 

Aa ſanctorum, makes the number of Martyrs infinite. 

Scarce any faith or religion but pretends to its Martyrs, Ma- 

hometans, heathens, idolaters, c. See SainTs. | 

In the ancient church, the acts, ſufferings, and deaths of the 

Martyrs were preſerved with a world of care; and yet, mau- 

gre all this diligence, we have but very little left of them, Eu- 

ſebius indeed compoſed a martyrology, but it never reached 
down to us; and thoſe ſince compiled, are extremely ſuſpected. 
See MARTYROLOGY. . 

ra f MaRTyRs, is an æra followed in Egypt, and Abyſſinia; 

and which even the Mahometans, ſince their becoming maſters 

of Egypt, frequently obſerve. It is fixeq/to the beginning of 

the perſecution of Diocletian, A. D. 302 or 303. g 

The æra of Martyrs is alſo called the æra of Diocletian. See 

ErochA. e * | 

MARTYROLOGY *, a regiſter or catalogue of martyrs, 

See MarTYR, | 
* The word comes from the Greek paprvp, witneſs, and aeyw, dice, 
I ſpeak, or As, colligo, J gather. 

A Martyrolagy, properly ſpeaking, ſhould contain no more 
than the name, place, and day of martyrdom of each ſaint; 
but the term is frequently extended to the hiſtories of martyrs, 
The cuſtom of collecting Martyrologtes, is borrowed from the 
heathens, who inſerted the names of their heroes into their 
Faſti, to preſerve to poſterity the memory and example of their 
noble actions. Baronius gives pope Clement the credit of be- 
ing the firſt who introduced the cuſtom of collecting the acts 
of the martyrs. See AcTs, 3 
The Martyrology of Euſebius of Cæſarea was the moſt celebra- 
ted in the ancient church; it was tranſlated into Latin by St. 
Jerom : but the learned agree, that it is not now extant.— 
That attributed to Beda in the eighth century, is of very doubt- 
ful authority; the names of ſeveral ſaints being there found, 
who did not live till after the time of Beda. — The ninth cen- 
tury was very fertile in Martyrolggies. Then appeared that of 
Florus, ſub-deacon of the church at Lions, who, however, 
only filled up the chaſms in Beda. This was publiſhed about 
the year 830; and was followed by that of Waldenbertus, monk 
of the dioceſe of Treves, written in verſe about the year 848: 
That of Uſuard, a French monk, and wrote by command of 
Charles the Bald, in 875; which laſt is the Martyrolegy now 
ordinarily uſed in the Romiſh church : "That of Rabanus Mau- 

rus, which is an improvement on Beda and Florus, written 
about the year 845: That of Notker, monk of St, Gal, writ- 
ten about the year 894. * . 
The Martyrology of Ado, monk of Ferrieres in the dioceſe of 
Treves, afterwards archbiſhop of Vienne, is a deſcendant of 
the Roman, if we may ſo call it; for Du Sollier gives its ge- 
nealogy thus: 'The'/artyrology of St. Jerom is the great Roman 
Martyrolegy ; from this was made the little Roman, printed by 
Roſweyd. Of this little Roman Mariyrolgy, was that of Be- 
da, augmented by Florus; Ado compiled his in the year 858. 
The Martyrelogy of Nevelon, monk of Corbie, written about 
the year 1089, is little more than an abridgment of that of 
Ado. Father Kircher makes mention of a Coptic Martyrolig), 
+ preſerved by the Maronites at Rome. e 
We have alſo ſeveral proteſtant 8 containing the 
ſufferings of the reformed under the papiſts; viz. an Engliſh 

 Martyrology, by J. Fox; with others by Clark, Bray, &c, 

MARTYROLOGY, is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church for a 

roll. or regiſter kept in the veſtry of each church, contain- 

ing the names of all the ſaints and martyrs, RR 
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univerſal church, and of the particular ones of that city, or 
onaſtery. | : 

Mane 0 v, is alſo applied to the painted or written ca- 
talogues in churches, containing the foundations, obits, pray- 
ers, and maſſes, to be ſaid each day. N 

MARY. — Knights of St. Mary, is a name by which ſeveral 
orders of knighthood are diſtinguiſhed, —As, St. Mary ef 
the thiſtle. See TmisTLE. St. Mary of the conception. See 
Coxc ETON. St. Mary of the elephant. See ELEPHANT. 
St. Mary and Feſus. St. Mary of Loreto, St. Mary of 
mount Carmel. See CARMEL, St. Mary of the Teutonics. | 
See TEUTONIC, Go. 

MASBOTHE@EI *, or MesBoTH #1, the name of a ſect, or 
rather of two ſects; for Euſebius, or rather Hege fene whom 
he cites, makes mention of two different ſects of — 
The firſt are one of the ſeven ſects that aroſe out of Judaiſm, 
and proved very troubleſome to the church: The others were 
one of the ſeven Jewiſh ſects before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, 

* The word is derived from the Hebrew F\QU Schabat, to reſt, or 
repoſe, and ſignifies idle, eaſy, indo!ent people. Euſebius ſpeaks 
ofthem, as if they had been ſo called from one Maſbotheus, their 
chief; but it is much more probable, that their name is He- 
brew, or at leaſt Chaldaic, ſignifying the ſame thing with a Sabba- 
tarian in our language, that is, one who makes profeſſion of keep- 

in 2 ſabbath. | |; 
Valeſius will not allow the two ſects to be confounded together: 
the laſt being a ſe& of Jews before, or at leaſt cotemporary 
with Chriſt ; and the former a ſect of heretics deſcended from 
them. Rufinus diſtinguiſhes them in their names : The Jewiſh 
ſect he calls Masbuthei, and the heretics Masbuthzani.— 
The Masbntheans were a branch of the Simonians, | 

MASCLE, or MAcLE, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a 
lozenge, and voided of the field, that is, its inner part be- 
ing cut out, —See Tab, Herald. fig. 34. 

He bears gules a chevron ermin between three Maſcles argent, 
by the name of Bellgrave. | 

According to Guillim, the Maſcle repreſents the maſh of a 
net, and is an honourable bearing, It only differs from a 
lozenge, by being voided, - See LOZENOCE. 

MASCULINE, ſomething belonging to the male, or the 
ſtronger of the two ſexes. See MALE. 

MAsCULINE, is more ordinarily uſed in grammar to ſignify 
the firſt and worthieſt of the genders of nouns, See GENDER. 
The Maſculine gender is that which belongs to the male kind, 
or ſomething analogous to it, 

Moſt ſubſtantives are ranged under the heads of Maſculine or 
feminine. — This, in ſome caſes, is done with a ſhew of rea- 
ſon, but in others is merely arbitrary; and for that reaſon, 
is found to vary according to the languages, and even accord- 
ing to the words introduced from one language into another. 
— Thus the names of trees are generally feminine in Latin, 
and Maſculine in the French. | 
Farther, the genders of the ſame word are ſometimes varied in 
the ſame language. Thus atvus, according to Priſcian, was an- 
ciently Maſculine, but is now become feminine. And navire, a 
ſhip, in French, was anciently feminine, but is now Maſculine. 

MASCULINE rime, in the French poetry, is that made with a 

word which has a ſtrong, open, and accented pronunciation 3 
as all words have, excepting thoſe which have an e feminine 
in their laſt ſyllable, See RI ME. 
For inſtance, amour and jour; mort and ſort, are Maſculine 
rimes ; and pere and mere, gloire and memoire are feminine. 
Hence alſo verſes ending with a Maſculine rime, are called 
Maſculine verſes, and thoſe ending with a feminine rime, 
feminine verſes, See VERSE. Z 
It is now a rule eſtabliſhed among the French poets, never to 
uſe above two Maſculine, or two feminine verſes ſucceſſively, 
except inthe looſer kinds of poetry. | 8 
Marot was the firſt who introduced this mixture of Maſculine 
and feminine verſes, and Ronſard was the firſt who practiſed 
it with ſucceſs. The Maſculine verſes ſhould always have 
a ſyllable leſs than the feminine ones. 
'MascuLine Signs, —Aftrologers divide the ſigns into Maſcu- 
line and feminine; by reaſon of their qualities, which are 
either active, and hot, or cold, accounted Maſculine z, or paſ- 
five, dry, and moiſt, which are feminine. 
On this principle they call the. Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Mars, Maſculine: and the Moon and Venus, feminine. 
Mercury, they ſuppoſe, partakes of the two, Among the 
ſigns, Aries, L 
are Maſculine : Cancer, Capricornus, Taurus, Virgo, Scor- 
pio, and Piſces, are feminine. e 


MASK, or MasqQus. See the article Mas dx. 


þ 


MASON +, a perſon employed uſually under the direction of 


an architect, in the raiſing of a ſtone building. See MASONRY, 
The word comes from the French Magon, which ſignifies the 


ſame. Some derive this further from the barbarous Latin Machio, ' 


a machiniſt, in regard theſe artificers are obliged to uſe machines 
for raiſing walls. Du Cange derives it from Maceria, a name gi- 
ven to the long fence- walls which incloſe vineyards, &c. in which 
Maſons are ſuppoſed to have been firſt employed: Maſon eft Mace- 
riarum "IP M. Huet derives it from Mas, an o dword, 


lignifying houſe ; hence Maſon is a perſon who makes Mei i hat | 


ibra, Gemini, Leo, Sagittarius, Aquarius, | 


MAS 


is, houſes. In the corrupt Latin, a Maſon was called magi/fer cos 
macinus, which Lindenbroeck derives from Comacina, an iſland 
in Romania, where, in the time of the Lombards, the beſt ac- 
chitects were found. | 
The chief buſineſs of a Maſon, is to prepare the mortar, raiſe 
the walls from the foundation to the top, with the neceſlary 
retreats and perpendiculars, from the vaults, and employ the 
ſtones as delivered to him, 
When the ſtones are large, the buſineſs of hewing or cutting 
them belong to the ſtone-cutters ; though theſe are trequently 
confounded with the Maſons. —The ornaments of ſculpture 
are performed by carvers in ſtone, or ſculptors. —The tools or 
implements principally uſed by Maſons are, the ſquare, level, 
plumb-line, bevel, compaſs, 3 chiſſel, mallet, ſaw; 
trowel, Sc. See SQUARE, LEVEL, Oc. 
Beſides the common inſtruments uſed in the hand, they have 
likewiſe machines for the raiſing of great burdens, the con- 
ducting of large ſtones, Sc. The principal of theſe are the 
lever, wheel, pully, Sc. See WHEEL, Ce. 
Free, or Accepted Masons, a very ancient ſociety, or body of 
men, ſo called either from ſome extraordinary knowledge of 
maſonry or building, which they are ſuppoſed to be maſters 
of, or becauſe the firſt founders of the ſociety were perſons of 
that profeſſion, 
They are now very conſiderable both for numbers and cha- 
| rater ; being found in every country in Europe, and conſiſt- 
ing principally of perſons of merit and conſideration, As to 
antiquity, they lay claim to a ſtanding of ſome thouſand years; 
and, it is ſaid, can trace up their original as early as the build- 
ing of Solomon's temple. 
What the end of their inſtitution is, ſeems ſtill, in ſome mea- 
ſure, a ſecret ; though ſo much of it as is known, appears lau- 
dable enough, as it tends to promote friendſhip, ſociety, mu- 
tual aſſiſtance, and good fellowſhip. 
The brothers of this family are ſaid to be poſlciſed of a great 
number of ſecrets, which have been religioully obſerved from 
age to age. Be their other virtues therefore what they will, 
it is plain they are maſters of one in a very great degree, viz, 
ſecrecy. . 
MAS ON RY, a branch of architecture, conſiſting in the art 
of hewing, or ſquaring ſtones, and cutting them level, and per- 
pendicular, for the uſes of building. See ARCHITECTURE. 
MasoNRY, in a more limited ſenſe of the word, is the art of 
aſſembling and joining ſtones together with mortar. Sce Co- 
LUMN. ? 
Hence there ariſe as many different kinds of Maſonry, as there 
are different forms and manners of laying, or joining the ſtones, 
Vitruvius makes mention of ſeven kinds of Maſonry amoig 
the ancients ; three of hewed ſtone, wiz. that in form of a 
net, that in binding, and that called the Greek Maſonry : and 
three of unhewed ſtones, viz. that of an equal courſe,” that of 
an wnequal courſe, and that filled up in the middle. The ſe- 
venth was a compoſition of all the reſt, —See Tab. Architect. 


ws, 13. 70 19. 
et Masonky, called by Vitruvius, reticulatum, from its re- 
ſemblance of the maſhes of a net, conliits of ſtones {quared in 
their courſes, and ſo diſpoſed, as that their joints go obliquely, 
and the diagonals are, the one perpendicular, and the other le- 
vel. This is the moſt agreeable 44aſonry to the eye, but is apt 
to crack, —See fig, 13. | 
Bound MasonRy, Inſerta, is that wherein the ſtones were 
placed one over another, like tiles; the joints of the beds be- 
ing level, and the mounters perpendicular. So that the joint 
that mounts and ſeparates two ſtones, falls directly over the 
middle of the ſtone below.— This is leſs beautiful than the 
net- work, but more ſolid and durable.—See fig. 15. 
Greek MasoNRy, according to Vitruvius, is that where, after 
we have laid two ſtones, each of which makes a courſe, ano- 
ther is laid at the end, which makes two courſes ; and the 
ſame order obſerved throughout the building. This may be 
called double binding, in regard the binding is not only of ſtones 
of the ſame courſe with one another, but likewiſe of one courſe 
with another courſe, —See fig. 14. 
MAasoNRY by. equal courſes, by the ancients called iſadomum, 
differs in nothing from the bound Maſonry, but only in this, 
that its ſtones are not hewn,—vee fig. 16. a | 
MasoNRY by unequal courſes, called pſeudiſodomum, is alſo made 
of unhewed ſtones, and laid in bound work: but then they are 
not of the ſame thickneſs, nor is there any equality obſerved, 
excepting in the ſeyeral courſes; the courſes themſelves being 
unequal to each other.—See fig. 17. | 
MasoxnRy filled up in the middle, called by the ancients m- 
plecton, is likewiſe made of unhewed ſtone, and by courſes ; 
but the ſtones are only ſet in order as to the courſes, the 
middle being filed up with ſtones thrown in at random among 
the mortar,—See fig. 18. | 
Compound MASONRY, is of Vitruvius's propoſing ; ſo called, as 
being formed of all the reſt, In this, the courſes are of hew- 
en ſtone, and the middle being left void, is filled up with 
mortar and pebbles thrown in together. After this the ſtones 
of one courle are bound to thoſe, of another courſe, with 


cramp-irons faſtened with melted lead, — See. „g. 19. 


* 


* Act 


All the kinds of Maſonry now in uſe may be reduced to theſe 
— wiz. Bound Ma? ; that of Brick-work, where the wal 
dies and projectures of the ſtones incloſe ſquare ſpaces or pan- 
nels, &c. ſet with bricks : That de moilon, or ſmall work, 
Where the courſes are equa}, well ſquared, and their edges or 
beds ruſticated : That where the courſes are unegua / ; and that 
lled up in the middle with little ſtones and mortar, ; 

Mason Rv, is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more general and unli- 
mited ſenſe ; ſo as, beſides proper Maſonry, to include the 
hewing or ſawing of larger ſtones to fit them for building, 
properly called Srone-cutting 3 and the carving of the orna- 
ments on the members and mouldings, properly called ſculp- 
ture, See SCULPTURE. a : 

MASQUE, or Mask, a cover for the face, contrived with a- 

rtures for the eyes and mouth; worn chiefly by women of 

condition, either to preſerve their compleCtion from the wea- 
ther, or out of modeſty, to prevent their being known. 

Poppza, wife of Nero, is ſaid to be the firſt inventer of the 
Maſque ; which ſhe did to guard her complection from the 
ſun and weather, as being the moſt delicate woman, with re- 
gard to her perſon, that has been known. —Brantome obſerves, 
that the common uſe of Maſques was not introduced till to- 

_.- wards the end of the ſixteenth century. 

Mas dE, is alſo uſed to ſignify any thing uſed to cover the 
eyes, and prevent a perſon's being known, | 
The penitents of Lyons and Avignon hide their faces with 
large white veils, which ſerve them for Maſques. See VEL, 

MASQUE, in architecture, is applied to certain pieces of ſculp- 
ture, reprefenting ſome hideous forms, groteſque, or ſatyrs 
faces, Ac. uſed to fill up and adorn vacant places, as in freezes,the 
pannels of doors, keys of arches, &c. but particularly in grottos. 

M ASQUERADE *, or MascaraDe, an aſſembly of 
perſons, maſked, or diſguiſed ; meeting to dance, and divert 
themſelves. This is a very common practice abroad, eſpecially 
in carnival time. See CARNIVAL, 

* The word comes from the Italian Maſcarata, and that from the 
Arabic Maſcara, which ſignifies raillery, buffoonery. 

MASS, MAss A, in mechanics, the matter of any body cohering 

Vith it, i. e. moving and gravitating along with it, See Bop v. 
In which ſenſe, Maſs is diſtinguiſhed from bulk, or volume, 
which is the expanſion of a body in length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs. See MATTER, | 
The Maſs of any body is rightly eſtimated by its weight. And 
the Maſſes of two bodies of the ſame weight are in a reciprocal 
ratio of their bulks. See MoTion, WEICHT, MomenT, 
and ME A6URE. | 

MASS “*, or Messe, Missa, in a religious ſenſe, denotes the 
office, or public prayers made in the Romiſh church, at the 
celebration of the euchariſt. See EUCHARIST. 

* Nicod, after Baronius, obſerves that the word comes from the 
Hebrew, Miſach, oblatum ; or from the Latin Mifſa, Mi ſorum; 
becauſe in the former times, the catechumens and excommuni- 
cated were ſent out of the church, when the deacon ſaid, Ire, 
miſſa eft, after ſermon, and reading of the epiſtle and goſpel; 
they not 8 allowed to aſſiſt at the conſecration. See Ca TR 
CHUMEN, Menage derives the word from Miſſio, diſmiſſing: 
Others from Miſſa, miſſion, ſending; becauſe in the Maſs, 
the prayers of men on earth are ſent up to heaven. 

Romiſh divines define the Maſs, an oblation made to God, 
wherein, by the change of a ſenſible object by virtue of a di- 
vine inſtitution, the ſovereign dominion of God over all things 
is acknowledged. | 

This they eſteem the greateſt and moſt auguſt ceremony in 
uſe in the church ; as being the ſacrifice of the new law, where- 
in the body and blood of Jelus Chriſt are offered up to God. 
They are divided about the queſtion, Whether or no it be pro- 
per or allowable for the ſame perſon to celebrate Maſs ſeveral 
times in one day ? having the authority of pope Leo in his let- 
ter to Dioſcorus for the affirmative ſide of the queſtion, and 
that of ſeveral 'of the councils for the negative. 

There are a great variety of aſſes in the Romiſh church; 
the thing acquiring new titles, and appellations, according to 
the different 'rites, intentions, and manners, in Which it is 
performed as well as other circumſtances, —Thus they have an 

Ambroſian Mass, celebrated according to the rite of St. Ambroſe ; 
particularly uſed in Milan. 

Engliſh Mass, was the form which anciently obtained in Eng- 
land, 

Gallican M ass, is the rite that formerly obtained in the churches 
of France, | 

Greek Mass, is that rehearſed according to the Greet rites, in 
the Greek language, and by Greek prieſts. | 

Latin Mass, is that uſed in the Latin church, in the Latin 
tongue, and according to the rites of the Latin church, 

High Mass, called alſo Grand M ass, is that ſung by the cho- 
riſters, and celebrated with the aſſiſtance of a deacon and 
ſubdeacon, | 

Low Mass, is that wherein the prayers are all barely rehearſed 
without any ſinging, and performed without much ceremony, 
or the aſſiſtance of any deacon and ſubdeacon. 


Mass of the Beata, or our lady, is that offered to God by the 


means, and through the interceſſion of the virgin. 
Beau Mass, is a Haſs rehearſed every day, at which the ladies 


MAS 


and Beau. monde of the place attend. This is alfo cal 
perfumed Maſs. 4 MON th 
Common Mass, or Mass of the community, in a monaſtery, iz 
that celebrated at certain hours, whereat the whole body afliſts 
Mass of the Holy Ghoſt, is that celebrated at the beginning of 
any ſolemnity or church-aſlembly, commencing with an inyg. 
Hoh d a the Holy Ghoſt. 
oly-day MaAss, is that wherein certain prayers, or leſſon: 
read ſuitable to the day. SOT | _— 
Mass Judgment, was that wherein a perſon cleared himſgg 
of any calumny by ſome proof agreed upon. See IuDOMENT 
Mass for the death of our enemies, was a form that obtained a lono 
time in Spain, but was at length aboliſhed as inconſiſtent with 
Chriſtian charity, , 

Mass of the dead, or requiem, is that performed at the requeſt 
of the deceaſed : the introit whereof begins with requiem, — 
In the thirteenth century, it was the cuſtom, ere criminal; 
were carried out to execution, to make them attend at a Maſs 

of the dead, rehearſed for the repoſe of their ſouls. 
Pariſh Mass, or Great Mass, is that which the parſon is ob- 
ligen to rehearſe to his pariſhioners on ſundays and holy- days. 
Little Mass is that ſaid at private altars with leſs ceremo 


The firſt Maſs is that ſaid at break of day. 
ASS of a ſaint, is that wherein God is invoked by the inter. 
ceſſion of ſome ſaint. 

Thus _ are alſo Maſſes of apoſtles, martyrs, pontiffs, vir. 

Sins, Oc. 

ASS of ſcrutiny, was formerly rehearſed at the examination of 

catechumens, when enquiry was made as to their diſpoſition 

for baptiſm. 

Dry Mass, is that where there is no conſecration ; as that, ac- 

cording to Durandus, where the prieft cannot conſecrate, by 

reaſon of his having faid Maſi before on the ſame day: or that 
uſed by the candidates of the prieſthood, in order to their be- 
coming acquainted with the ceremonies ; as Eckius will have it. 

Vative Mass, is an extraordinary aſs beſides that of the day, 

rehearſed on ſome extraordinary occaſion. 

Candle-M Ass. 7 : _ CanDLE-maſs. 

Childer-Mass, c See the article ö CHILDER-meſs, 

Chriſt-Mass. | CHRIST-maſs. 

MassEs, in painting, denote thoſe parts of a picture which con- 

tain great lights or great ſhadows, See CLA1ROBSCURE. 

When it is almoſt dark, we only ſee the Maſſes of a picture; 

i. e. the places of the greateſt lights and ſhadows. 

M ASSALIANS, MassALIAN1, certain ſectaries, ſo called 

from a Hebrew word, ſignifying prayer; it being their diſtin- 

iſhing tenet, that a man is te be continually in prayer, 
he Greeks call them Euchite, wxira, which in their lan- 
gu e ſignified the ſame thing. See EucniTa#. 

t. Epiphanius diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Maſſaliant, the ans 
cient and the new. | | 
The ancient, according to him, are neither Jews, Chriſtians, 
nor Samaritans, but pure Gentiles; who owning ſeveral gods, 
adore only one, whom they call Almighty. They had ora- 
tories like our churches, where they uſed to meet, to pray and 
ſing hymns in honour of God; their oratories being finely il- 
luminated with lamps and flambeaux, —This deſcription of 
St. Epiphanius comes ſo near the practice of the Eſſeni, that 
Scaliger thinks the two ſects ought not by any means to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, See Ess ENI. 5 | 
For the New Maſſalians, who were by profeſſion Chriſtians, 
their riſe was not till about the time of St. Epiphanius. Their 
doctrine was, that prayer alone was ſufficient to ſalvation.— 
Many monks, who loved a life of lazineſs, and were averſe to 
labour, joined the Maſſalians. 

MASSETER, in anatomy, a ' triangular two-headed muſcle, 
which ſurrounds the lower jaw, and helps to pull it upwards 
in eating. See MAxILLA. | | 

The Maſſeter is thick and ſhort, ariſing from the Zygoma, 

and from the firſt bone of the upper jaw, and is inſerted into 
the lower edge of the lower jaw, from its external angle to its 

middle. Its fibres run in three directions; thoſe from the Zy- 

goma obliquely to the middle jof the jaw, and thoſe from 
upper bone of the firſt jaw croſs the Gem: and run to the 
angle of the lower jaw ; and the fibres that are in its middle, 
run perpendicularly from their origin to their inſertion,—vce 

Tab. anat. (myol.) fig. 1. n. 11. fig. 6. n. 6. fig. 7. n. 3. 
MASSIVE, ſomething heavy and ſolid; in oppoſition to 
tenderneſs, and delicacy. See SOLIDITY., 

Thus we ſay, a building is too maſſive, that is, its walls are 

too thick; a wall is maſſive ; that is, the lights and openings 

are too ſmall in proportion. 3 

Maſſive column, is that which is too ſhort for the order whoſe 

capital it bears. See CoLUMN. | I 


work on the bible performed by ſeveral learned rabbins, to ſe- 
cure it from any alterations which might otherwiſe happen; 
and to ſerve, according to their expreſſion, as a hedge to the 
law. See BIBLE. | 

Buxtorf defines the Maſſora a critique on the Hebrew text, 
contrived by the ancient Jewiſh doctors, in which they have 
numbered the verſes, works, and letters of the text, and 


marked all the variations of it. The 


MASSORA, a term in the Jewiſh theology, ſignifying 3 _ 
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The text of the ſacred books, it is to be obſerved, was ori- 


ginally written without any breaks, or diviſions into chapters, 


or verſes, or even into words: ſo that a whole book, in the 
ancient manner, was but one continued word; of which kind 
we have ſtill ſeveral ancient manuſcripts both Greek and Latin. 
In regard therefore the ſacred writings had undergone an infi- 
nite number of alterations, whence various readings had ariſen ; 


and the original was become much mangled, and diſguiſed ; 


c had recourſe to a canon, which they judge infallible, 
mm 4 aſcertain the reading of the Hebrew text : and this 
rule they call Maſſora, tradition; as if this critique were no- 
thing but a tradition, which they had received from their 
* A . 2 55 ; 

According to Elias Levita, it was the Jews of a famous ſchool 
at Tiberias, who compoſed, or at leaſt begun the Maſſora, 
whence they are called Maſſoretes, and Maſſoretic doclors. Aben 
Eſra makes them the authors of the points and accents in the 
Hebrew text, as we now find it, and which ſerve for vowels. 
Gee PoinT, and ACCENT, : 

The Arabs have done the ſame thing by their alcoran, that 
the Maſſpretes have done to the bible: Nor do the Jews deny 
their having borrowed this expedient from the Arabs, who firſt 
put it in practice in the ſeventh century. See AL OR AN. 
There is a great, and a little Maſſora, printed at Venice, and 
at Baſil, with the Hebrew text in a different character.— 
Buxtorf has written a Maſſoretic commentary, which he calls 
Tiberias. 


MASSORET ES, Jewiſh doctors, authors of the Maſſora. See 


MAssOoRA. 


MAST of a fore/t, the fruit of a ſpecies of trees, called Glan- 


diferous, or aft-bearing ; as beech, oak, cheſnut, &c. See 


(GLANDIFEROUS. 


MasT *, in navigation, a large pole, or long piece of round 


wood, raiſed in veſſels, for the yards and fails to be faſtened 
to, in order to their receiving the wind neceſſary for naviga- 
tion. See SHIP, SAIL, YARD, NAVIGATION, Cc. 
* The word Maft ſignifies the fame thing in French, High-Dutch, 
Flemiſh, and Engliſh: The ltalians ſay albers, and the Spaniards 


maſtil. . 


In large veſſels, the number of Mafts is four. | Their names 


are, the Main-Maft, the Fore-Maft, the Mizen-Maft, and 
the Beltſþrit. To which ſome add a fifth, viz. a Counter- Mizen, 
Main- Maſt, is the chief Maſt, ſtanding upright in the middle, 
or waiſt of the veſſel; it bears the main- yard and main: ſail. 


Tore-Maſt is between the Main- Maſt and the head. See 


Foxe-MasT. | 

' Mizen- Maſt is between the Main- Maſt and the ſtern, See 
MissEN, * 

The Boltſprit lies upon the beak, in the prow, or head of the 
ſhip, See BOLTSPRIT. 

The Counter-Mizen, in large veſſels and gallions, is in the 
ſtern. —See Tab. Ship, 15 I. u. 1, 19, 38, 81. 

We alſo uſe the word Maſt to ſignify thoſe diviſions, or addi- 
tional pieces in the Mafts, placed over one another. The 
Main-Maft, and Fore-Maſ?, have each of them two, viz. 
the Main-Maſt, Main-Top-Maft, Main-Gallant-Maft ; the 
Fore-Maſt, Fore-Top-Maſt, Fore-Top-Gallant-Maft, The 
Mizen-Maſt has one, viz. the Mizen-Top-Maft. 

For the proportion of Mafts, Sir H. Manwaring gives theſe 


rules: Whatever the breadth of a ſhip be in feet, multiply ? 


of that breadth by 3, the product is the length of her Main- 
Maſt in feet. Thus if a ſhip be 30 feet at the midſhip-beam, 
+ of zo is 24; therefore that ſhip's Main-Aaſt muſt be 24 
yards, or 72 feet in length. Then for its bigneſs, he allows 
an inch to every yard in length, and therefore this Maſt muſt 
be 24 inches through, or thick. The Fore-Maft of a ſhip muſt 
be 4 of the length of the Main-Maft, that is, in this caſe, 
19 yards 3, and thick or through it muſt be near 20 inches. 
The Beltſprit is always the ſame length and bigneſs with the 
Fore-Maſi; and the Mizen- Maſt muſt be juſt half the length 
of the Main-Maft, and half as thick. | | 


Heel of a Mas, HEzL. 
Jury-MAsT, © See the article 2 Jury. 
Spring a Mas, SPRING. 


MASTER, a title given to ſeveral officers, and perſons of au- 


thor ity, and command : particularly, to the chiets of the orders 
of knighthood, c. 

Thus we ſay, the grand Maſter of Malta, of St. Lazarus, of 
the golden fleece, of the free maſons, &c. See MALA, 

AZARUsS, Oe. | 

ASTER, MAc1sTER, was a title frequent among the Romans: 
They had their Mafter of the people, Magiſter populi, who 
was the dictator, Maſter of the cavalry, giſter equitum, 
who held the ſecond poſt in an army after the dictator. — 
Under the later emperors, there were alſo Maſters of the in- 
fantry, Magiftri peditum. —A Maſter of the cenſus, Magiſter 
cenſus, who had nothing of the charge of a cenſor, or ſub- 


| cenſor, as the name ſeems to intimate; but was the ſame with 


the Præpoſitus frumentariorum. r 
as TER of the militia, Magiſter militia, was an officer in the 
lower empire, created, as it is urged, by Digcletian, who had 


the inſpection and government of all the forces, with power 
puniſh, &c. ſomewhat like a conſtable of F rance. ad ba 
At firſt there were two of theſe officers inſtituted ; the one for 
the infantry, and the other for the cayalry ; but the two were 
united into one under Conſtantine, Afterwards, as their power 

was ino , ſo was their number too; and there was one 
appoin the court, another for Thrace, another for the 
aſt, and another for IIlyria. They were afterwards called 
Comites, counts, and Clariſimi. Their power was only a 
branch of that of the Præfectus prætorii, who by that means + 
became a civil officer. 


MasTER of arms, Magiſter armorum, was an officer or com- 
ptroller under the Maſter of the militia. 

MASTER of the offices, Magiſter officiorum, had the ſuperinten- 
dance of all the officers of the court. He was alſo called Ma- 
gifter officii palatini, ſimply Magiſter, and his poſt Magiſteria. 
— This officer was the ſame in the weſtern empire with the 
Curopalates in the eaſtern. | 

MasTER, in fine, in the Roman hiſtory and laws, is uſed for 
every officer, who is the chief of his kind; and has others of 
the ſame ſpecies, or that have the ſame functions, under him. 
—In Latin, Magiſter, aud oftentimes Preximus, or Primi- 
cerius. See PRIMICERIUS. 

MASTER of the Armory, is an officer who has the care and over- 
ſight of his majeſty's arms, and armory. See Arms, and 
ARMORY. | | 
ASTER of Arts, the firſt degree taken up in foreign univerſities, 
but the ſecond in ours ; candidates not being admitted to it till 
they have ſtudied in the univerſity ſeven years. Sce DEGREE, 
BaTCHELOR, DocTtoR, c. 

MasTER of the Ceremonies, isan officer inſtituted by king James 

the firſt, for the more ſolemn and honourable reception of em- 
baſſadors, and ſtrangers of quality, whom he introduces into 
the preſence, | , 
The badge of his office is a gold chain and medal, having on 
one fide an emblem of peace, with king James's motto ; and 
on the reverſe the emblem of war, with Dien & min droit. 
He is always ſuppoſed to he a perſon of good addfeſs, and 
maſter of languages: He is conſtantly attending at court, and 
hath under him an aſſiſtant Mater, or deputy, who holds his 
place during the king's pleaſure. | | 
There is alſo a third officer, called Marſbal of the Ceremonies, 
whoſe buſineſs is to receive and diſtribute the Maſter's orders, 
or the deputy's, for the ſervice ; but without their order he can 
do nothing.—'This is in the king's gift. See MagsHAL. 

MASTERS of Chancery, are uſually choſen out of the barriſters of 
the common law, and fit in chancery, or at the. rolls, as aſſiſt- 
ants to the lord chancellor, and maſter of the rolls. 

To them is alſo committed interlocutory reports, ſtating of ac- 
counts, taxing coſts, &c. And ſometimes, by way of refe- 
rence, they are empowered to make a final determination of 
cauſes. | 

They have, time out of mind, had the honour to fit in the 
lords houſe, though they have neither writs, nor patent to em- 
power them; but as aſſiſtants to the lord chancellor, and maſter 
of the rolls. They had anciently the care of inſpecting all 
writs of ſummons, which is now performed by the clerk of 
the petty-bag. When any meſſage is ſent from the lords to 
the commons, it is carried by the Maſters of Chancery. Before 
them- affidavits are made, and deeds and recognizances ac- 
knowledged. See CHANCERY. | 
Beſides theſe, who may be called Maſters 4 Chancery ordinary, 

e 


(being twelve in number, whereof the maſter of the rolls is re- 
puted the chief) there are alſo Mafters of Chancery extraordi- 
nary, appointed to act in the ſeveral counties of England be- 


yond ten miles diſtance from London, by taking affidavits, 
recognizances, &c. for the eaſe of the ſuitors of the court. 
MASTER of the court of Wards and Liveries, was the chief officer, 
and judge of that court, who kept the ſeal of it, and was 
named and affigned by the king. | ; 
But this court, and all its officers, members, power, and ap- 
purtenances, is taken away by a ſtatute made 12 Car. II. 
e. 24. Wand. e | 
MASTER of the Faculties, an officer under the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who grants licences and diſpenſations: he is men- 
tioned in the ſtatute 22, 23 Cat. II. See the article Fa- 
CULTY. 
MasTEeRr-Gunner of England, See the article GuxN ER. 
MasTER of the Horſe, a great officer of the crown, to whom is 
committed the charge of ordering and diſpoling all matters re- 
lating to the king's ſtables, races, and breed of horſes, as he 
Shad anciehtly of all the poſts in England. . 
He hath a power of commanding the equerries, and all the 
other officers and tradeſmen employed in the king's ſtables; to 
all which he gives, by his warrant to the avener, the oath of 
allegiance, c. for the faithful diſcharge of their duty. He 
has the peculiar privilege of making uſe of any horſes, pages, 
or footmen, belonging to the king's ſtables; ſo that his coaches, 
horſes, and attendants, are the king's, and have the King's 
arms and liveries. | 


MasTER of the Houſhold, is an ___ under the lord-fteward 2 


Re 


MASTER of the Mint, was ancient 


MAS 


the houſhold, and in the king's gift : His buſineſs is to ſurvey 
the acounts of the houſhold. See HousHoLD., 
Anciently the lord-ſteward himſelf was called Grand Mafter 
of the Houſhold. See STEW ARD. a 
MasrER of the Fewel-houſe, is an officer of the king's houſhold, 
who has charge of all the gold and ſilver pla at the 


king's table, or at that of any officer attending th rt; and 
of all plate remaining in the tower of London; as alſo of chains 
and looſe jewels, not fixed to any garment. See JEWEL. 

y the title of him who is now 
called Zarden of the Mint; whoſe office is to receive the ſilver 
and bullion, which comes to the mint to be coined, and to 
take care thereof. See MinT. 


MASTER of the Ordnance, a great officer, to whole care all the 


In the abſence of the lord-chancellor, or keeper, he alſo fits as 
judge in the court of chancery; and is, by Sir Edward Coke, 
called his aſſiſtant. See CHANCELLOR, 

At other times he hears cauſes in the rolls chapel, and makes 
orders and decrees.—He is alſo the firſt of the maſters of chan- 
cery, and hath their aſſiſtance at the rolls : but all hearings 
before him are appealable to the lord-chancellor, 

He hath alſo his writ of ſummons to parliament, and fits next 
to the lord chief juſtice of England, on the ſecond woolpagk. 
He hath the keeping of the parliament rolls, and the Tall, 
houſe for his habitation ; as alſo the cuſtody of all charters, 
patents, commiſſions, deeds, recognizances, which being made 


of rolls of parchment, gave riſe to the name. Anciently he | 


was called Clerk of the Rolls. 

In his gift are the ſix clerks in chancery, the examiners, three 
clerks of the petty-bag, and the ſix clerks of the rolls chapel, 
where the rolls are kept. See RoLLs, CLERK, Cc. 


MasTER of a ons an officer, to whom is committed the di-|M 


rection of a merchant-veſſel ; who commands it in chief, and 
is charged with the merchandizes aboard. 

In the Mediterranean, the Maſter is frequently called Patron, 
and in long voyages Captain. See CAPTAIN. 

It is the proprietor of the veſſel that appoints the Maſter ; and 
it is the Maſter provides the equipage, hires the pilots, ſailors, 
&c.—The maſter is obliged to keep a regiſter of the ſeamen 
and officers, the terms of their contract, the receipts and pay- 


ments, and in general, every thing relating to his commiſſion, 


See SHIP. 


MASTER of the Temple. The founder of the order of the Tem- 


plars, and all his ſucceſſors, were called Magni Templi Ma- 

giſtri; and ever ſince the diſſolution of the order, the ſpiritual 

uide and director of the houſe is called by that name. See 
EMPLE, TEMPLAR. 


MasTER of the Wardrobe, an office in the lord-chamberlain's 


diſtrict, who has the direction of all the royal robes; as thoſe 
of the coronation, St. George's feaſt, the parliament-robes : 
as well as of the wearing apparel, collar of SS's, George and 


ter, c. 

He has alſo the charge and cuſtody of all former kings and 
ueens rebes, remaining in the Tower; all hangings, bed- 
ing, Cc. for the king's houſe ; the charge and delivery of 

velvet and ſcarlet allowed for liveries. 


He has under him a clerk of the robes, and wardrobe-keeper, | 


* finous gum, iſfuing from the trunk and large branches of the 


Maftic-tree, or lentiſcus, either without, or with, inciſion 
See LenTisCus, ; 


It has its name Maſic from ma/ticare, to chew, by reaſon of; 
being continually — 1 Turks, Sack oe — 

Maſtic is temperate in heat, and of a dry, binding quality; f, 

—＋ — the ſtomach, ſtays r iſle f 

blood, and tickling coughs and catarrhs. It ſtrengthens the 

reins, and is 1 cleanſer, and is for that reaſon preſcribeq 1 

in ſeminal weakneſſes, | 

The jewellers mix Maſtic with turpentine and black ivory, and 

lay it under their diamonds, to give them a luſtre, 

Maſtic is chiefly the product of Chio : the trees that yield it 


* di. T «a am tai 


: : f : ltivated with as much care as the vines. It brings 
king's ordnance and artillery is committed. See ORDNANCE. | FT d ES ina M 
Masr ER of the Revels, an Mer, whoſe buſineſs is to order all| revenue of eighty * Ire 2 * the Grand M 
things relating to the performance of plays, maſks, balls, &c. Signior.— There is a G hiſt coroner "_ 1 rought from M 
at court, Formerly he had alſo a juriſdiction of granting li- Egypt, which ſerves to fophift A d N e gum Maſſic 
cences to all who travel to a& plays, puppet-ſhews, or the ike 5 box —_— and white if good; though age make; it 
diverſions : neither could any new play be acted at either © 1 3 ; 
the two houſes, till it had paſſed his brad and licence. But | ASTICATION, wr ah 42 18 333 the action 
theſe powers are much abridged, not to ſay annihilated, by a of chewing; or of agitating the fold parts of our food between 
late ſtatute for regulating play-houſes the teeth, by means of the motion of the jaws, the tongue, 
MasTER of the Ras 1 3 article Ronze and the lips; whereby it is broke into ſmall pieces, impregna- 
MasrER of the Ralls, a patent officer for lite; who has the] ted with ſaliva, and ſo fitted for deglutition, and a more eaf 
cuſtody of the rolls and patents which paſs the great ſeal, and 2 in the — SeeDiGESTION,CHYLIFICATION, V 
of the records of the chancery. See CHANCERY. PODS Oy NES M 


The mixture of ſaliva with the food, is of abſolute nece , 
for the ſaliva imbibed within the parts, diſſolves the ſalts hid in 
them ; and by ſo doing, prepares the food for fermentation in 
the ſtomach : The food therefore has the beginning of its di- 
geſtion from the ſaliva, and its concluſion from the ferment in 
the tomach, See SALiva, FERMENTATION, c. 
MASTICATORIES, MasTicaToRr1a, in medicine, are 
ſuch remedies as are taken in at the mouth, and chewed; in 
order to promote the evacuation of the ſalival humour; as to- 
bacco, ginger, pepper, ſage, roſemary, thyme, maſtic, Ec. 
|[MASTOIDES®, MAETOEIAHEZ, in anatomy, the ſame with 
Mammillaris. See MAMMILLARIS. 
The word comes from the Greek ages, nipple, dug, and ed; 
imago, figure. 


MasToiDes is applied to ſuch proceſſes in the body, as have the 
appearance of breaſts or dugs; ariſing from a broad baſis, and 
terminating in an obtuſe top. 
ASTOIDES is ſometimes alſo applied to thoſe muſcles which 
ſtoop the head; proceeding from the neck-bone, and breaſt- 
bone, and terminating in the proceſs mammiformis. | 
MATCH, a kind of rope ſlightly twiſted, and prepared to re- 
tain fire, for the uſes of artillery, mines, fire-works, c. 
It is made of hempen tow, ſpun on the wheel like cord, but 
very ſlack ; and is compoſed of three twiſts, which are after. 
wards again covered with tow ; ſo that the twiſts do not ap- 
pear: laſtly, it is boiled in lees of old wines; whence its 
colour, —This, when once lighted at the end, burns on gra- 
dually and regularly, without ever going out, till the whole 
be conſumed. 
Since fuſees have been introduced in lieu of Match-lock muſ- 
kets, the conſumption of Match has been much leſs confidera- 
ble than before. 
MATER Tenuis, or Pia MATER, See MEniNnGEs, and PIA. 
MaTER Dura. See allo MEninGEs, and Dura. 
MATERIA, MATTER. See the article MATTER. 
MATERIA ſubtilis, denotes a fine ſubtile matter, which'the Car- 
teſians ſuppoſe to pervade and penetrate, freely, the pores of 
all bodies, and to fill up all their pores, ſo as not to leave the 
leaſt vacuity or interſtice between them. SeeCarTESIANISM, 
This machine they have recourſe to, to ſupport the doctrine of 
an abſolute plenum, and to make it conſiſtent with the phæ- 
nomena of motion, &c. and accordingly make it act and move 
at pleaſure; but in vain: for were there any ſuch matter, in 


a yeoman, &c, See WARDROBE. order for it to be able to fill up the vacuities of other bodies, it 

| Burgher-MASTER, : Bu REER. muſt, itſelf, be entirely void of any, i. e. be perfectly ſolid, 

Hre-Mas ER. dee the article 3 FIRE. (fee SoLIDITY) vaſtly more ſolid than gold, and therefore 

S QUARTER. more ponderous, and reſiſt vaſtly more: (ſeeRE$s18TANCE.) 
ASTER-Arch, See the article ARCH. 


: which is inconſiſtent with phenomena. See Vacuum and 
MasTER-Vault. See the article VAULT. PLENUM. Vet Sir Iſaac Newton allows of the exiſtence of a 
MASTER-PIEC E, an exquiſite, or extraordinary work or fubtile Matter, or medium, vaſtly finer than air, penetrating 
performance, in any art or ſcience, _ the cloſeſt bodies, and contributing to the production of many 
MASTER-PIECE, Chef d'@uvre, is particularly uſed among the] of the phanomena of nature. The exiſtence of ſuch a mat- 
French, for a work, which thoſe who aſpire to be admitted ter he argues from the experiment of two thermometers, which 
maſter in any art or trade, are to perform in preſence of the] being incloſed in glaſs veſſels, one of them exhauſted of its 
maſters or jurands of that company, by way of ſpecimen of air, and both carried from a cold to a warm place, the ther- 
their e K. a 8 © mometer in vacuo. grows warm, and riſes, almoſt as ſoon 2s 
The Maſter-Piecę of a carpenter, is a rampant curve of a ſtair-| that in the air; and if returned into the cold place, both 
caſe, the ſpiral well adjuſted with the deſcent: That of a ſoiner, © cool and fall about the ſame.— Hence, ſays: he, is not the 
a flat-bottom cheſt, or a door-caſe, or a mantle-tree: That of | © heat of the warm room conveyed through the vacuum by the 
a tiler, a luthern well conducted in the fourchette, with a ridge: © vibrations of a much ſubtiler medium than air, which re- 
That of a plumber, a little ciſtern à cul de lampe That of a| © mained in vacuo, after the exhauſtion of the air? And is not 
owes a pair of compartiments of glaſſes of ſeveral colours, this medium the ſame with that whereby light is refracted, 
ollowed, incaſtrated : That of paviors, a roſe in a free-ſtone reflected, c.? See MeDium. 


or flint-pavement: That of a cordwainer, a turn-up ſhoe, &9c, MATERIAL, denotes ſomething compoſed of matter. See 
MAS TIC“, or MasrIck, MAZTIXH, a clear and ſweet re-| MATTER. 5 In 


in which ſenſe the word ftands oppoſed to immaterial. See 
IMMATERIAL, ATED | ee 
The Epicureans, Spinoſiſts, &c. own no other but material 
ſubſtances: See SUBSTANCE. Among cauſes, ſome are ma- 
terial, others formal, See CAE. 
Material cauſes, having no underſtanding or liberty, muſt al- 
ways act in the ſame manner, when under the ſame circuth- 
ſtances. Philoſophers and divines diſpute, whether or no there 
be any material forms really diſtin from matter? See Form. 
'The Valentinians formerly applied the term material to all 
ople but thoſe of their own ſet; aſſerting, that their ſouls 
rithed with their bodies. Thus alſo the Stoics maintained, 
that none but the ſoul of their wiſe men ſurvived the body. 
Sce GnosTICS, STOICS, SOUL, IMMORTAL, &c. 
MATERIAL Circle, See the article CIRCLE, 
MATERIAL Objeft. See the article Otje#?. | 
MATERIALISTS, a ſect in the ancient church, compoſed 
of perſons, who, being prepoſſeſſed with that maxim in the 
ancient philoſophy, Ex nihilo nihil fit, Out of nothing nothing 
can ariſe, had recourſe to an eternal matter, on which they 
ſuppoſed God wrought in the creation ; inſtead of admitting 
God alone as the ſole cauſe of the exiſtence of all things. See 
WorLD, and MATTER, 
Tertullian vigorouſly oppoſes the doctrine of the Materialifts, 
in his treatiſe againſt Hermogenes, one of their number, 
MATHEMATICAL Points. See the article PoixT. 
MATHEMATICS®, the ſcience of quantity; or a ſci- 
ence that conſiders magnitudes either as computable, or mea- 


ſurable. See QUanTITY, and MacGniTupe. With regard to their object, Mathematics are divided into pure 
The word in its original Eabneic, ſignifies diſcipline, or ſcience] or aH; and mixed. | 
in the general; and ſeems td have been applied to the doctrine Pure MATHEMATICS conſider quantity, abſtractedly; and 
of quantity, either by way of eminence, or by reaſon this hav-| without any relation to matter or bodies. 
ing the ſtart of all other ſciences, the reſt took their common | Mixed MATHEMATICS, conſider quantity as ſubſiſting in ma- 


name therefrom, See SCc1ENCE, terial being :—e, gr. * 2 in a road, breadth in a river, 
For the origin of the Mathematics, Joſephus dates it-before the] height in a ſtar, or the like. 


flood, and makes the ſons of Seth obſervers of the courſe and] Purer Mathematics again, either conſider quantity as diſcrete, 
order of the heayenly bodies: he adds, that to perpetuate their | and ſo computable, as arithmetic ; or as concrete, or continu- 


diſcoveries, and ſecure them from the injuries either of a de-] ed, and ſo meaſurable, as money, and trigonometry, See 
luge or a conflagration, they had them engraven on two pil-] ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, 


And all theſe, Menelaus excepted, lived before Chriſt, 
A. D. 70. Ptolemy of Alexandria was born; the prince of 
aſtronomers, and no mean geometrician: He was ſucceeded b 
the philoſopher Plutarch, of whom we have ftill extant ſome 
mathematical problems, After him came Eutocius, who com- 
mentegÞn Archimedes, and occaſionally mentions the inven- 
tions of Philo, Divcles, Nicomedes, Sporus, and Heron, on 
the duplicature of the cube. To Cteſebes of Alexandria, we 
owe our pumps ; and Geminus, who came ſoon after, is pre- 
ferred by Proclus to Euclid himſelf, 
Diophantus of Alexandria was a great maſter of numbers, and 
the firſt inventor of algebra: Among others of the ancients, 
Nicomachus is celebrated for his arithmetical, geometrical, and 
muſical works, Serenus for his books on the ſection of the 
cylinder; Proclus, for his comments on Euclid ; and Theon 
has the credit, among ſome, of being author of the books of 
Elements aſcribed to Euclid, The laſt to be named among 
the ancients, is Pappus of Alexandria, who flouriſhed A. D. 
400, and is celebrated for his books of mathematical collec- 
tions ſtill extant. 
See the progreſs of each branch of Mathematics, with the au- 
thors who have wrote on it, under the reſpective heads; as 
GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, ASTRONOMY, @c. 
Mathematics are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their end, into 
Speculative MATHEMATICS, which reſt in the bare contem- 
plation of the properties of things; and | 
Practical MATHEMATICS, which apply the knowledge of 
thoſe properties to ſome uſes in life. 


c. 
| lars, the one of ſtone, the other of brick; the former of which, | Mixed Mathematics are very extenſive, and are diſtinguiſhed by 
ns he ſays, was ſtanding in Syria in his days. See ASTRONOMY. various names, as the ſubjects they conſider, and the views 
The firſt who cultivated Mathematics after the flood, were} wherein they take them, vary: it being ſufficient to deter- 
: the the Aﬀfyrians and Chaldeans; from whom, the ſame Joſephus | mine an art to be a branch of mixed Mathematics, that pure 
and adds, they were carried by Abraham to the Egyptians; who Mathematics are applicable thereto, i. e. that it may be ex- 
f proved ſuch notable proficients, that Ariſtotle makes no ſcruple plained and demonſtrated from the principles of arithmetic 
hich to fix the firſt riſe of Mathematics among them. From Egypt, and geometry. Such are | : 
caſt- five hundred eighty-four years before Chriſt, they paſſed into] Mechanics, which conſider motion, or the laws of moving 
Greece through the hands of Thales, who having learnt geo-] bodies. See MoT10Nn.—Hydroftatics, which conſider the laws 
0 te- metry of the Egyptian prieſts, taught it in his own country. | of fluids, or of bodies gravitating in fluids, See FLuiD.,— 


After Thales, comes Pythagoras; who, among other mathe- 
matical arts, paid a peculiar regard to arithmetic ; fetching 
the greateſt part of his philoſophy from numbers : He was the 
rſt, as Laertius tells us, who abſtracted geometry from mat- 

ter; and to him we owe the doctrine of incommenſurable 
magnitude, and the five regular bodies, beſides the firſt prin- 
ciples of muſic and aſtronomy. Pythagoras was ſucceeded by 
Anaxagoras, Oenopides, Briſo, Antipho, and Hippocrates of 
Scio; who all applied themſelves particularly to the quadra- 
ture of the circle, the duplicature of the cube, c. but the 
laſt with moſt ſucceſs: This laſt is alſo mentioned by Proclus, 
as the firſt who compiled elements of Mathematics. 

Democritus excelled in Mathematics as well as phyſics ; though 
none of his works in either kind are extant : the deſtruction 
of which, ſome authors lay at Ariſtotle's door. The next in 
order is Plato, who not only improved geometry, but intro- 
duced it into phyſics; and fo laid the foundation of a ſolid 
philoſophy.—Out of his ſchool proceeded a croud of Mathema- | 
licians. Proclus mentions thirteen of note; among whom was | f | 
Leodamus, who improved the analyſis firſt invented by Plato ; See BUILDING, = Muſic, ſounds, and their effects on the ear. 
Theztetus, who wrote elements; and Archytas, who has the] See SOUND, Tux, &c. wy | 

credit of being the firſt who applied Mathematics to uſe in life. For the elements of each, ſee the reſpective heads: For an ac- 
Theſe were ſucceeded by Neocles and Theon, the laſt of whom| curate ſyſtem of all the parts above-mentioned (Muſic alone 
contributed to the elements. Eudoxus excelled in arithmetic excepted) orderly digeſted, and clearly demonſtrated, ſee the 
and geometry, and was the firſt founder of a ſyſtem of aſtro- excellent Wolfius's Elementa Matbeſeos univerſe. 

nomy. Menechmus invented the conic ſections, and Theu- MAT HU RINS. See the article TRINITARIANS. | 
dius and Hermotimus improved the elements. MATRASS, MaTRAC1UM, or BOLT-HEAD, a glals 


Pneumatics, the air, with regard to the laws and menſuration 
thereof. See AlR.— Hydraulics, the motion of fluids, See 
Ful ps.— Optics, direct light or viſion. See VIS IoN.— Ca- 
toptrics, reflected viſion. See RExFLECTION.— Dioptries, re- 
fracted viſion. See REFRACTION.— Perſpective, the images 
of objects, in order to delineate or repreſent them. See PE R- 
SPECTIYE,—Aftronomy, the univerſe, and the phænomena 
of the heavens. See SPHERE, and STAR, —Geography, the 
earth, both as in itſelf, and in its affections. See EARTH.— 
Hydrography, the ſea, principally as navigable. See Navi- 
GATION,.—Chronology, time, with regard to the meaſuring 
and diftinguiſhiug thereof. See TIME, YEAR, Erocha, 

Sc. —Gnomonics, or Dialling, ſhadows, in order for deter- 
mining the hour of the day. See DI AL, and SHADOW.— 
Pyrotechny, artificial fires, with regard both to diverſion, 
and to the uſes of war. See Fla E, RocxETs, &c,—Mili- 
tary architecture, the ſtrength of places, with regard to their 
defence againſt an enemy. See FoRTIFICATION,—Civil 
architecture (now become a branch of Mathematics) buildings. 


For Ariſtotle, his works are ſo ſtored with Mathematics, that 
Blancanus compiled a whole book of them: Out. of his ſchool 
came Eudemus and Theophraſtus ; the firſt of whom wrote 
of numbers, geometry, and inviſible lines; the latter a ma- 
thematical hiſtory, To Ariſteus, Iſidorus, and Hypſicles, we 
owe the books of ſolids; which, with the other books of ele- 
ments, were improved, collected and methodized by Euclid, 
who died 284 years before Chriſt. | | 

An hundred years after Euclid, came Eratoſthenes and Archi- 
medes, Cotemporary with the latter was Conon, a geometri- 
clan and aſtronomer. Soon after came Apollonius Pergæus; 
whoſe conics are ſtill extant; To him are likewiſe aſcribed 
— fourteenth and fifteenth books of Euclid, which are faid to 


ve been contrafted by Hypſicles. Hipparchus and Menelans| 
wrote on the ſubtenſes in à circle, the latter alſo on ſpherical 


triangles : Theodoſius's three books of ſphericks are {till extant, 


veſſel, uſed by chymiſts in diſtillation and other operations. 


The Matraſs is made in form of a bottle, ſomewhat bellied 


in the middle, with a long narrow neck: It is luted with 
earth; when it is to be placed on a very hot fire. When it is 
required it ſhould be ſtopped very cloſe, they ſeal it hermeti- 
cally, See BOLT-HEAD. 


MATRICE, or MaTrxix, See the article MaTRIX, 
MaTrice, or MATRIX, indying, is applied to the five 


ſimple colours, whence all the reſt are derived or compoſed. 
Theſe are, the black, white, blue, red, and fallow or root 


colour. See CoLours, and DyinG. 


. 
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ATRICEs, or MaTRix's, uſed by the letter-founders are 
thoſe little pieces of copper or braſs, at one end whereof are 
engraven, dent-wiſe, or en creux, the ſeveral characters uſed 
in the compoſing of books. DN Inge 

Each character, virgala, and even point, in diſcourſe, — ” 


[ 


ſeveral Matrix, and of conſequence its ſeveral puncheon to 
ſtrike it. Tt is the engravers on metal that cut or grave the 
Matrices. Ste ENGRAVING, ; 
When types are to be caſt, the Matrice is faſtened to the 
end of a mould, ſo diſpoſed, as that when the metal is poured 
on it, it may fall into the creux or cavity of the Matrice, and 
take the figure and impreſſion thereof. See Letter-FOUNDERY, 
and PRIN TING. ; 
MATRICEs uſed in coining, are pieces of ſteel in form of dyes : 
whereon are engraven the ſeveral figures, arms,” characters, 
legends, &c, wherewith the ſpecies are to be ſtamped. _ 
The engraving is performed with ſeveral puncheons, which 
being formed in relievo, or prominent, when ſtruck on the 
metal, make an indented impreſſion, which the French call 
en creux, See the manner hereof under ENGRAVING on fteel. 
See alſo COiN IN G. | r 
MATRICU LA, a regiſter kept of the admiſſion of officers, 
and perſons entered into any body, or ſociety, whereof a liſt 
is made, See REGISTER. 7 
Among eccleſiaſtical authors, we find mention made of two 
kinds of atricula's : the one containing a liſt of the eeccleſi- 
aſtics, called Matricula clericorum ; the other of the poor ſub- 
ſiſted at the expence of the church, called Matricula paupe- 
rum, 
MaTRICULA was alſo applied to a kind of alms-houſe, where 
the poor were provided for, It had certain revenues appropri- 
ated to it, and was uſually built near the church; whence the 
name was alſo ſrequently given to the church itſelf. 
MATRIX *, in anatomy, the womb; or that part of the fe- 
male of any kind, wherein the fœtus is conceived and nou- 
riſhed till the time of its delivery, See Fok Tus, Cox- 
CEPTION, GENERATION, c. | | 
The ancient Gieeks called the Matrix, pyTp, from nnr, mo- 
ther: whence, diſorders of the womb are frequently called Fit. 
of the mother. They alfo called it ug,, as being the laſt of the 
enttails, by its ſituation. Sometimes they alſo called it Quo, or 
natura; and viv, from wolwo, to fold or envelop, or valve, 
doors. 
Plato and Pythagoras took the Matrix for a diſtinct animal with- 
in another. P. Ag ineta obſerves, that the Matrix may be taken 
away from a woman, without her death; and there have been 


inſtances of people, who have lived a long time after the loſs of 
Rhaſis and Paræus obſerve, that ſome perſons have 


the Matrix. 


been cured of diſeaſes, by having the Matrix extirpated. In 1669, 
a child was produced at the French academy, which had been 


conceived out of the Matrix, and which nevertheleſs had grown 
to the length of fix inches. See EmBRYo, FotTvus, &c. 


The Matrix in women is ſituate in the pelvis, or capacity of 


the hypogaſtrium, between the urinary bladder and the inteſ- 
tinum rectum, and reaches as far as the flanks : It is ſurrounded 
and defended by mighty bones; before, by the os pubis; be- 
hind, by the ſacrum; on each fide, by the ilium and iſchium. 
It is in figure ſomewhat like a flat flaſk, or dried pear, In wo- 
men with child, it expands and receives different forms, ac- 
cording to the different times and circumſtances of geſtation, 
It has ſeveral coats, arteries, veins, nerves and ligaments, 
and is interwoven with ſeveral different kinds of fi bres. 


Anatomiſts divide the Matrix into the fundus, and cervix ; a 


broad part, and a neck, It is in extent, from the extremity 
of the one to that of the other, about three inches in 
length ; its breadth at the fundus is about two and a half, and 
its thickneſs two. It has but one cavity, unleſs we diſtinguiſh 
between the caviy of the uterus, and that of its neck. That 
of the cervix is very ſmall, ſcarce ſufficient to contain a gar- 
den-bean. At the bottom or neck, towards the fundus, it 
grows very narrow in virgins; the extremity of it is called 
the oſculum intern: mm In pregnant women it opens, more 
eſpecially towards the time of delivery, The other and low- 
er orifice of the neck, towards the vagina, called oſculum ex- 
ternum, is a little prominent, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the 
lands of the virile organ.—5Sce Tab. anat. (ſplanc.) fig. 9. 
The ſubſtance of the Matrix is membranous and carnous: It 
conſiſts of three tunics; or, acgording to ſome, who deny that 
name to the middle ſubſtance, of two only, The external 
tunic, called alſo communis, is derived from the peritonzum, 
and conſiſts of two lamellæ; the exterior of which is pretty 
{mooth, the interior rugged and uneven. This membrane in- 
veſts the whole Matrix, and connects it to the inteſtinum rec- 
tum, bladder, &c. The middle tunic is very thick, and 
compoſed of ſtrong fibres, variouſly diſpoſed : Some think it 
contributes to the excluſion of the foetus ; though others ima- 
gine, it ſerves only to recover the tone, after any violent diſ- 
tenſion. The inner tunic is nervous. 
The Matrix is connected by its neck to the vagina; behind, 
by its outward common membrane, and before by the ſame 
to the bladder: Its ſides are tied to other parts; but the fundus 
is left looſe, that it may expand and dilate more freely. Its 
ligaments are four, two of which are called broad, and two 
round, from their figure, The broad ligaments are membra- 
nous, looſe, and ſoft; whence they have been compared by 
ſome to the wings of bats, and called alæ veſpertiliammm. The 
round ligaments are of a firmer. texture, and conſiſt of a double 
membrane, wrapped up in its arteries, veins, nerves, and 
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ee . the MATRIX. 
Speculum 
MATRIX is allo applied to places proper for the generation of 


M A T 


lymphzduQs. The blood- veſſels, both in theſe and the round 


ligaments, make a great part of what is called their ſub/ance : 


TT heſe, as well as the others, ſerve to keep the womb in a right 


| poſition; and are very liable to be injured by unskilful mid. 


wives, See LIGAMENT, | 

On each ſide of the fundus of the womb, ariſes a duct, which 
opens into the womb with a ſmall orifice, but in its progreſs 
enlarges, and towards the end is contracted again: At the eng 
next the ovaria, which is at liberty, it expands again into a 
kind of foliage fringed round ; which expanſion Fallopius, the 
firſt diſcoverer, imagined like the end of a trumpet ; whence 
he called the whole duct, tuba. It conſiſts of a double mem. 
brane, Both veins and arteries are very numerous here, eſpe. 
cially the latter, which, by various ramifications and contor- 
ſions, make the main ſubſtance of them. Dr. Wharton gives 
them valves, but the other anatomiſts diſallow it. See Fax. 
LOPIAN Tube, 
See SUFFOCATION, 

ATRICIS, See the article SPECULUM, 
vegetables, minerals, and metals, | 

T hus the earth is the Matrix wherein ſeeds ſprout ; marcaſites 
are conſidered as the Matrixes of metals. See FossiL, Minx. 
RAL, MaRCASITE, Ge. 


MarTRix is alſo applied figuratively, to ſeveral things, wherein 


there appears a kind of generation ; and where certain things 
ſeem to acquire a new being, or at leaſt a new manner of being, 
Of which kind are the moulds wherein the printer's types or 
letters are caſt, and thoſe uſed in ſtriking money and medals, 
called alſo chin. See Coin and ColninG, 


MATRON, MArRONA, among the Romans, ſignified a 


married woman, and ſometimes alſo the mother of a family. 

There was, however, ſome difference between Matrona, and 
mater- familias.  Servius ſays, . that ſome imagined the diffe- 
rence to lie in this, that Matrona was a woman who had one 
child, and mater-familias, ſhe that had ſeveral. But others, 


particularly Aulus Gellius, take the name Matrona to belong 


to a married woman, whether ſhe had any children or no; 
the hope and expectation of having them, being enough to 
warrant the title of mother, Matrona and for which reaſon 
it is, that marriage is called matrimony, This opinion is ſup- 
ported by Nonius. 


MATRONALIA, feaſts of the Roman ladies, or rather ma- 


trons, celebrated on the calends of March, in honour of the 
god Mars. 


No men living in celibate, were allowed to aſſiſt at the feaſt. 


MATROSSES, ſoldiers in the trainof artillery, next below the 


gunners ; their duty is to aſſiſt the gunners in traverſing, ſpung- 
ing, loading, and firing of guns, &c, See ARTILLERY, &c, 
They carry fire-locks, and march along with the ſtore wag- 
gons, both as a guard, and to help in caſe a waggon ſho 
break down. 


MATTADORE. See the article Ou BRE. 


MATTER, MarzRIA, Bah; or an extended, ſolid, di- 


be called the efence of Matter, See ESSENCE, ' 


viſible, moveable, and paſſive ſubſtance, the firſt principle of 
all natural things, from the various arrangements and combi- 
nations whereof, all bodies are formed. See BoD. 
Ariſtotle makes three principles, Matter, form, and privation: 
Which laſt the Carteſians throw out of the number; and others, 
the two laſt, See PRINCIPLE, 5 | 
The properties of Matter we are pretty well acquainted with, 
and can reaſon about its diviſibility, ſolidity, &c. (See Divi- 
SIBILIT v, &c.) But the eſſence thereof, or the ſubject where- 
in theſe properties reſide, or their ſubſtratum, is till a myſtery. 
Ariſtotle ſpeaks very darkly on the ſubject, defining Matter 
to be nec quid, nec quantum, nec quale, nor any certain deter- 
minate thing at all; which many of his followers interpret 
ſo, as to believe, that Matter does not at all exiſt. See Bopy. 
The Carteſians make the eſſence of Matter to conſiſt in ex- 
tenſion ; arguing, that ſince the properties above mentioned 
are all that are eſſential to Matter, ſome of them muſt con- 
ſtitute its eſſence: and ſince extenſion is conceived prior to all 
the reſt, and is that, without which none of the reſt can be con- 
ceived, extenſion is that which conſtitutes the eſſenceof Matter. 
— But the concluſion here is unjuſt ; for on this principle, the 
exiſtence of Matter, according to Dr. Clarke, would have 
he faireſt title to conſtitute its eſſence, the v0 exi/tere being 
conceived prior to all properties, and even to extenſion. 
Since then the word extenſion appears to go further, and to be 
more general than Matter; that impenetrable ſolidity, which 
is eſſential to all Matter, and to Matter alone, and from which 
all its properties manifeſtly low, may, with more propriety, 


Again, if extenſion were the eſſence of Matter, and fo Mat- | 
ter and ſpace the ſame thiog ; it would follow, that Matter is 
infinite and eternal, that it is a neceſſary being, and could 


neither be created nor annihilated ; which is abſurd, Beſides, . 


it appears both from the nature of gravity, the motions of co- 
mets, the vibrations of pendulums, &c. that ſpace is not Mat- 
ter: and therefore it is not extenſive, but ſolid, impenetrable 
extenfion which has a power of reſiſting, that conftitutes 
Matter, See Vacuum and EXTENSION, Many 
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Many among the old philoſophers maintained the eternity of 
Matter, 'out of which they ſuppoſed all things to be formed by 


the hands of nature; as being unable to conceive how any | 


ching ſhould be formed out of nothing. Plato maintained, that 
"Matter had exiſted eternally, and concurred with God in the 
production of all things, as a paſſive principle, or a kind of 
collateral cauſe. See ETERNIT . 


Matter and form, the two ſimple and original principles of all 


things, according to the ancients, compoſed ſome ſimple na- 
tures, which they called elements; out of the various combina- 
tions whereof, all natural things were compoſed, See ELE- 
ENT. Ny 

Dr. Woodward ſeems of an opinion, not very unlike it; viz. 
That Matter is originally and really very different, being at its 
firſt creation divided into ſeveral ranks, ſets or kinds of cor- 
puſcles, differing in ſubſtance, gravity, hardneſs, flexibility, 
figure, ſize, &c. from the various compoſures and combinations 
of which, ariſe all the varieties in bodies, as to colour, hard- 
neſs, gravity, taſte, &c.—But Sir Iſaac Newton takes all thoſe 
differences to reſult from the various arrangements of the ſame 
Mailer 3 which he judges to be homogeneous and uniform in 
all bodies. See CORPUSCLE, and PARTICLE. 

Beſides the properties of Matter hitherto known, Sir Iſaac 
Newton has diſcovered a new one, v/z. That of attraction, 


or that every particle of Matter has an attractive power, or 


6 a tendency towards every other particle: which power is 


_ © ſtrongeſt in the point of contact, and ſuddenly decreaſes, inſo- 


much that it acts no more at the leaſt ſenſible diſtance, and at 
« a greater diſtance is converted into a repellent force, whereby 
the parts fly from each other. On this principle of at- 
traction, he accounts for the, coheſion of the particles of 
bodies, otherwiſe inexplicable.” See Contsox, | 

For he takes occaſion to obſerve, ©* That all bodies ſeem to be | 
« compounded of hard particles: even light itſelf, and all 
© other the moſt volatile of fluids; inſomuch as hardneſs may 
© be eſteemed a property of all incompounded Matter at leait 
the hardneſs of Matter ſtands on as good a footing as that 
<of its impenetrability; all the bodies we know of, being 


either hard themſelves, or capable of being hardened. Now 


if compound bodies be ſo hard, as we find ſome of them, | 
and yet are very porous, and conſiſt of parts which are only 
laid together; the ſimple particles, which are void of pores, 
© and were never yet divided, muſt be much harder. Now 
« ſuch hard particles being heaped together, can ſcarce touch 
one another in more than a few points, and therefore muſt 
© be ſeparable with much leſs force than is requiſite to break 
© a ſolid particle, whoſe parts touch in all the ſpace, without 
© any pores or interſtices to weaken their coheſion : How then 


© ſhould ſuch very hard particles, only laid together, and touch- | 


© ing only in a few points, ſtick together, and that fo firmly | 
© as they do, without the aſſiſtance of ſomething that cauſes 
them to be attracted or preſſed towards each other? 


The ſame great author obſerves further, That the ſmalleſt | 


particles may cohere by the ſtrongeſt attractions, and com- 
poſe bigger particles of weaker virtue; and many of theſe 
may cohere, and compoſe bigger particles, whole virtue is ſtill 


.* weaker, and fo on for divers ſucceſſions, until the progreſſion 


end in the biggeſt particles; on which the operations in chy- 
* miſtry, and the colours of natural bodies, depend; and 
* which, by cohering, compoſe bodies of a ſenſible magnitude. 
* If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to preſ- 


* {ton ; without any ſliding of its parts; it is hard, and elaſtic ; | 


© returning to its figure with a force ariſing from the mutual 
© attraction of its parts. If the parts ſlide from one another, 


the body is malleable or Jeff If they lip eaſily, and are of a| 
y h 


fit ſize to be agitated eat, and the heat is big enough to 
keep them in agitation, the body 6 fond ; and if it be apt 
to ſtick to things, it is humid. And the drops of every fluid 
affect a round figure by the mutual attraction of their parts, 
das the globe of the earth and ſea affects a round figure, by 
* the mutual attraction of gravity of its parts,” 
TRACTION, | 4 
Again, Since metals diſſolved in acids, attract but a ſmall 
quantity of the acid, their attractive force reaches but to a 


* 


mall diſtance. Now, as in algebra, where affirmative quan- 


* tities ceaſe, there negative ones begin; ſo in mechanics, where 
* attraQtion ceaſes, there a repulſive virtue muſt ſucceed. That 
*there really is ſuch a virtue, ſeems to follow, from the re- 
* fletions and inflections of the rays of light; the rays being 


| © repelled by bodies in both theſe caſes, without the immediate 
contact of the reflecting or inflecting body. The ſame thing 


© ſeems alſo to follow from the emiſſion of light; a ray, as 
© ſoon as ſhaken off from a ſhining body by the vibrating mo- 
tion of the parts of the body, and got beyond the reach of 
* attraCtion, being driven away with exceeding great velocity: 
for that force, which is ſufficient to turn it back in reflection, 


may be ſufficient to emit it. It ſeems alſo to follow from 


© the production of air and vapour; the particles, when they 


Lare ſhaken off from the body by heat or fermentation, ſo 
_ © ſoon as they are beyond the reach of the attraction of the 


* body, receding from it, and alſo from one another; with 


great ſtrength, and 8 at a diſtance, ſo as ſometimes to 
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See Ar- 
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of the minds that perceive __ Again, what are hills and 


© take up above a million of times more ſpace than they did 
before in the form of a denſe body. Which vaſt 3 

and expanſion ſeems unintelligible, by feigning the particles 
* of air to be ſpringy, and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or 
* by any other means than a repulſive power, The particles of 
© fluids, which do not cohere too ſtrongly, and are of ſuch a 
* ſmallneſs, as renders them moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations 
* which keep liquors in a fluor, are more eaſily ſeparated and 
* rarefied into vapour, i. e. in the language of the chymiſts, 
they are volatile; rarefying with an eaſy heat, and conden- 
* ſing with cold. But thoſe which are grofler, and ſo leſs ſuſ- 
* ceptible of agitation, or cohere by a ſtronger attraction, are 
not ſeparated without a ſtronger heat, or perhaps not without 
* fermentation. And theſe Jatt are the bodies, which chymiſts 
„call fixed, and being rarefied by fermentation, become true 
permanent air; thoſe particles receding with the greateſt 
force, and being moſt difficultly brought together, which 
© upon contact cohere moſt ſtrongly. And becauſe the par- 
* ticles of permanent air are groſſer, and ariſe from denſer tub- 
* ſtances, than thoſe of vapours ; thence it is that true air is 
more ponderous than vapour; and that a moiſt atmoſphere 

* is lighter than a dry one, quantity for quantity. From the 
* ſame repelling power it ſeems to be, that flies walk upon the 

water without wetting their feet; and that the object: glaſſes 

* of long teleſcopes lie upon one another without touching; 

* and that dry powders are difficultly made to touch one ano- 

* ther ſo as to ſtick together, unleſs by melting them, or wet- 

* ting them with water, which by exhaling may bring them 

together; and that two poliſhed marbles, which by imme- 
* diate contact ſtick together, are difficultly brought ſo cloſe to- 

* gether, as to ſtick,” See REPELLING, and RR PULs ION. 


He further obſerves, © That all things conſidered, it ſeems 


* probable, God, in the beginning, formed Matter in ſolid; 
* mally, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes, 
© figures, and with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch propor- 
© tion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for which he ſorm- 
*ed them; and that tlieſe primitive particles being ſolid, are 
© incomparably harder than any porous bodies compounded of 
them; even ſo very hard, as never to wear, and break in 
© pieces: no ordinary power being able to divide, what God 
© himſelf made one in the firſt creation. While the particks 
© continue entire, they may compoſe bodies of one and the 
© ſame nature and texture in all ages ; but ſhould they wear 
© away, or break in pieces, the nature of things depending on 
© them, would be changed. Water and earth, compoſed of 
© old worn particles and fragments of particles, would not be 
© of the ſame nature and texture now, with water and earth 
© compoſed-of entire particles in the beginning. And therefore 
that nature may be laſting, the changes of corporeal things 
© are to be placed only in the various ſeparations, and new aſſo- 
© ciations and motions of theſe permanent particles; compound 
© bodies being apt to break, not ih the midſt of ſolid particles, 
© but where thoſe particles are laid together, and touch in a 
© few points.“ ARE 

It ſeems farther, * That theſe particles have not only a vis 


inertiæ, accompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion, as 


© naturally reſult from that force, but alſo that they are moved 
© by certain active principles, ſuch as is that of gravity, and 
© that which cauſeth fermentation, and the coheſion of bodies. 


' © Theſe principles are to be conſidered not as occult qualities, 


© ſuppoſed to reſult from the ſpecific forms of things, but as 
general laws of nature, by which the things themſelves are 
formed; their truth appearing to us by phxnomena, though 
© their cauſes are not yet diſcovered.* See PARTICLE; fee 
alſo FERMENTATION, FiRMNEss, GRAVITATION, E- 


LAS TICIT Y, HarDNEss, FLUuIDITY, SALT, Acip, Cc. 


Hobbes, Spinoſa, Sc. maintain all the beings in the univerſe 

to be material, and their differences to ariſe from their different 

modifications, motions, Gc. Thus Matter extremely ſubtile, 

and in a briſk motion, they conceive, may think; and ſo ex- 

clude all ſpirits out of the world. See SPIRIT. , 

Dr. Berkeley, on the contrary, argues againſt the exiſtence of 
Matter; and endeavours to prove, that it is a mere ens ratio- 

nis; and has no exiſtence out of the mind: Thus, ſays he, 

© that neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor ideas, formed by the 

© imagination, exiſt without the mind, is evident; nor is it leſs 

© evident, that the various ſenſations of ideas imprinted on the 

© ſenſe, however blended or combined together (that is, what- 

© ever objects they compoſe) cannot exiſt otherwiſe, than as in 
« a mind perceiving them. This no man can doubt of, that 
© ittends to what is meant by the term eit, when applied to 
« ſenſible things. Thus I ſay, the table I write on exiſts, i. e. 
I ſee and. feel it, and if I were out of my ſtudy, I ſhould ſay 
© it exiſted; meaning thereby, that if I were in my former 
« ſituation, I ſhould ſee and feel it as hefore. Again, I fay 
there was odour, i. . I ſmelt it; a ſound, i. e. it was heard; 
© a colour or touch, i. 2: it was perceived by fight or touch. 
© This is the utmoſt that can be meant by ſuch expreſſions ; 
© for us to the abſolute exiſtence of any unthinking being, di- 
« tin from its being perceived, it is achimæra. Their ee is 
© percipt z nor is it poſſible they ſhould have any exiſtence out 
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decorated with architecture and ſculpture, and inſcribed with 


MAX 


trees, Ec. but things perceived by ſenſe; and what do we 
eas 


perceive, but our own ideas or ſenſations: and can any one of 
theſe, or any combination of them, exiſt unperceived? What 
are light and colours, heat and cold, extenſion and figure, 
but ſo many ſenſations, ideas, or impreſſions on the ſenſe ? 
And is it 1 even in thought, to ſeparate theſe from 
perception? It is next to ſelf-evident therefore, that all the 
choir of heaven, and furniture of earth; in a word, all 
the bodies that compoſe the fyſtem of the world, have not 
any ſubſiſtence out of a mind; their eſe is nothing more 
than their being perceived : and therefore as long as they do 
not exiſt in me, i. e. are not perceived by me, nor any other 


leſs perhaps in the mind of ſome eternal ſpirit. It appears 
therefore with the light of an axiom, that there is not any 
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created ſpirit; they have no ſhadow of exiſtence at all, un- 


other ſubſtance but ſpirit, &c.” See —_— into principles of 
human knowledge, See alſo EXTERNAL World. 

/Etherial MATTER. ATHERIAL, 

Subtile MATTER | See the article MATE RIA Subtilis. 

ypc þ. bh QuanTITY. 
ATTER of Deed, ſignifies a truth to be proved, though not by 
any record: by which it ſtands contra- diſtinguiſhed from 

MATTER of record, which is that which may be proved by ſome 
record, See PRISONER, ; 

If a man be ſued to an exigent, during the time he was in the 

king's wars; this is Matter in deed, and not Matter of record : 

and therefore he that will alledge this for himſelf, muſt come 

before the ſcire facias, or execution be awarded againſt him : 

for after that, nothing will ſerve but Matter of record; that 
is. ſome error upon the proceſs appearing upon record. 

Firein Mar TER. See the article FOREIGN. 

MATTINS®, the firſt part of the daily ſervice in the Romiſh 
church. See Hours, | 

The word comes from the Italian Mattina, or the French Matir, 
morning. 

Mattins is ſometimes held early in the morning, ſometimes at 
midnight, and ſometimes the even before. And infirm people, 
even in monaſtcries, are diſpenſed from attending Mattins. 

MATULAM.—tFharps ad MaTuUuLAm. See the article 
HyYDRoPs. | 

MATURANT IA, in medicine, Cc. ripeners; or ſuch things 
as promote maturation. See RIPENERS, and SUPPURATION, | 

MATURATION, in pharmacy, a preparation of fruits, or 
other ſimples, gathered before their Maturity; to fit them to 
be eaten. See FruiT, c. 

M AUNCH, the figure of an ancient ſleeve of a coat, ſo called 
by the heralds; and is born in many gentlemen's eſcutcheons: 
as in the earl of Huntingdon's. —See Tab. Herald. fig. 40. 

MAUNDY, or Mauwnpey Thurſday, Dies ManDaT1, the 
Thurſday before Eaſter ; ſo called from the French Mande, i. e. 

| ſportula ; it being a cuſtom on that day to give a largeſſe or 
bounty to certain poor men, whoſe feet the king formerly 
waſhed, as a mark of humility, and in obedience to the com- 
mand of Chriſt. 5 | 

MAUSOLEUM *, a magnificent tomb, or funeral monument 


an epitaph; erected in honour of ſome emperor, prince, or 
other illuſtrious perſon. See Toms. | 


0 


* The word comes from Mauſolus, the name of a king of Caria, to 
whom Artemiſia, his widow, ereteda moſt ftately monument, 
that has ſince been numbered among the wonders of the world ; 
calling it from his name, Mauſoleum. See Monument. 


MvusolL EU, is alſo uſed to ſignify the decoration of a fictitious 
tomb, or catafalcha, in a funeral pomp. 

MAW: See ABOMASUS. | 

MAXILL, in anatomy, the jaws; or thoſe parts of an ani- 
mal wherein the teeth are ſet, and which ſerve for maſticating 
the food. See MAsTICAT10N, and TooTH. 

The Maxillz are two in number, denominated from their 
ſituation, ſuperior, and inferior. | 

Max1LLA ſuperior, or the upper jaw, is immoveable in man, 
and all other animals we know of ; excepting parrots, croco- 
diles, and the acus vulgaris, or gar-fiſh,—Vid. Ray Synop/. 
Piſ. p. 109. 
Eton of eleven bones, joined to each other per harmoniam; 
five diſpoſed on each ſide, and one in the middle. Their names 
are the zygoma, os maxillare, os unguis, os naſi, os palati, and 
vomer: See ZYGOMA, &c. In this jaw are alveoli or ſockets 
for ſixteen teeth.— See Tab. anat. (ofteol.) fig. 1. lit. d. 4 

MaxILLA inferior, or the lower jaw, only conſiſts of two bones, 
which unite in the middle of the chin, > the intervention of 


a cartilage, which hardens as the child grows; and at length, 


about the age of ſeven years, becoming bony, joins the two 
bones into a continued one, reſembling the Greek v,—See Tab. 
anat. (oſteol.) fig. 1. lit. e. N 

It conſiſts of two tables, betwixt which is a ſpongy ſubſtance, 
in children medullary, The fore- part is ſhallow, juſt ſufficient 


to afford ſockets for ſixteen teeth. It has two proceſſes, the 


corone and condyloides, (which ſee) four holes or foramina for 
the paſlage of veſſels, and five pair of proper muſcles, viz. the 


crotaphytes or temporal, the maſſeter, biventer or digaſtricus, 


pterygoideus internus, and pterygoideus externus. See exc 
in its place, CRoTAPHYTEs, MAss ETER, &c, 
MAXILLARY Gland, MAxiLLARIS Glandula, a conſidera- 
ble gland of the conglomerate kind, fituate on the inſide, under 
the lower jaw-bone, near the' muſculus wm lng | 
It diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral branches of duQts, which form 
one trunk that paſſes under the mylohyoideus, and meets wit h 
the Maxillary gland of the other fide within the fore teeth of 
the lower jaw, having diſtin orifices, with a papilla on each 
ſide the frenum linguz. See GL AND, and Mou r R. 
MAXIM, denotes an eſtabliſhed propoſition or principle. 
In which ſenſe it amounts to much the fame with axion, 
See Ax10M. | Y batt 
Maxims, are a kind of propoſitions, which-have paſſed for 
principles of fcience; and which being ſelf-evident, have been 
ſuppoſed innate. See IN NAT E. * | 
MAXIMUM, in mathematics, denotes the greateſt quantity at- 
tainable in any ** caſe. | hs 
By which it ſtands oppofed to minimum. See Minimun. 
Methodus de Max1mis & Minimis, a method fo called, in uſe 
among mathematicians, whereby they arrive at the greateſt or 
leaſt poſlible quantity attainable in any caſe, 
If the ſemi-ordinates of any curve continually increaſe or de. 
creaſe to ſome certain term, which once paſſed, they begin 
again to increaſe or decreaſe, the method whereby their Max. 
ima & minima, i. e. their greateſt and leaft ſtates is determined, 
is called the method de Maximis & minimis ; which, it is true, 
may be uſed to determine other quantities that increaſe or de. 
creaſe to any certain term; but then they muſt always be re- 
N by the ſemi-ordinates of curves. | 
f a lowing quantity in an equation be propoſed to be determi. 
ned to an extreme value—The rule is : Having put the equa- 
tion into fluxions, let the fluxion of that quantity (whoſe ex- 
tremejvalue is ſought) be ſuppoſed = o; by this means all thoſe 
members of the equation, in which it is found, will vaniſh, 
and. the remaining ones will give the determination of the 
Maximum or minimum deſired. 
The reaſon of the rule is, that every Maximum or minimum is 
in its own nature a ſtable quantity: To determine therefore 
any flowing quantity to a Maximum or minimum, is to make it 
(inſtead of a flowing) a permanent one; but the fluxion of a 
permanent quantity is equal to nothing. — This we ſhall illuſ- 
trate by an example or two. | 
To determine the greateſt or leaft applicate in an algebraic 
curve. Since in curves that have a Maximum and a minimum 
the tangent T M 2 analyſis, fig. 4, and fig. 26.) degenerates 
at length into DE, and becomes parallel to the axis, and fo the 
NI MH coincides with the greateſt or leaſt applicate 
CG; in the caſe of Maximum and minimum, the ſub-tangent 
TP becomes infinite, and the ſub-normal PH equal to no- 
thing, but PH=ydy : dx. If then ydy : dx=0; we ſhall 


infinity) dx = o. 


the ſemi-ordinate GC; in which caſe the ſub-tangent PT is 
equal to nothing, but the ſubnormal PH infinite. But PT 
==ydx : dy=0; therefore if ydx : dy go, we ſhall have 
dx=0o ; or becauſe of PHS: dx o, we find dy=<, 
both 4x and y being, in reſpect of dy, infiniteſimals. From 
the equation of the curve therefore we are to find the value of 
dy, which is to be made equal either to nothing, or to infinity, 
that we may have the value of the abſciſſe, to which * 
e applicate is co-ord inate. | 
o cut a right line AB fs 6.) in ſuch a manner in D, that 
the rectangle AD and DB ſhall be the greateſt that can poſ- 
ſibly be thus conſtructed. Let AB a, AD=x, then will 
DB=a—sx ; conſequently AD. DB=ax— xx ſome Maxi- 
mum; and hence its differential will be equal to nothing, as be- 
ing conceived at a Circle, to which | 
; AX—XX=) | 


. 


Wherefore adx—2xdx =29dy=0 
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— 


za Dx. | e | 
The line A B therefore is to be cut into two equal parts; and 
the ſquare is the greateſt of all rectangles, whoſe altitudes and 
baſes, taken together, are equal to each other. 


the firſt of January ; and the third, counting the year to be- 
gin with March, as the Romans anciently did. See Mon rA, 
and YEAR, | | 
It was called Mains by Romulus, in reſpeR to the ſenators and 
nobles of his city, who were named Majores ;; as the following 


will have it to have been thus called from Maia, the mother of 
derives it from Madius, es quad tunc terra madeat. 


In this month the ſun enters Gemini, and the plants of the 
earth begin to flower. 5 


. | | 


find dy, and becauſe of PT dx: dy=< (the note of 
It is poffible for the tangent HG (fg. 5.) to lie directly againſt 


MAV, Mavs, the fifth month in the year, reckoning from 


month was called Junius, in honour of the youth of Rome, iu 
honorem Juniorum, who ſerved him in the war: though others 


Mercury, to whom they offered ſacrifice on that day; and Papias 
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rhe month of fey was under the /proteRtion of Apells3 and 
— they kept the feſtival of Bona that of goblins, called 


Lemur ia : and the ceremony of Regifugium, or the. expulſion 
of the kings. See LE MURIA, Fe. | 


The vulgar have a great opinion of the virtues of Jday-dew, | 


and May-butter.. See Daw. 02 1 ib 
The month of May has ever been eſteemed favourable to love; 
and yet the ancients, as well as many of the moderns, look on 
it as an unhappy month for marriage: The reaſon may per- 
haps be referred to the feaſt of Lemures, which was held in 
it. Ovid alludes to this in the fifth of his Faſti, when he ſays, 
Nec vid teedis eadem, nec virgins apta 
Tempora; que nupſit, non diuturna fut : 


ds cauſa, fi te proverbia tangumt, na Nr 00 


44 Ml malat Maio nubert walgus erit, 
MAYHEM. Ses the article Manim. 
Appeal of MAY HEM. See the article APPEAL. 


MAYL, in falkconry, ſignifies to pinion the wings of a hawk. | 


See HAWK, and FALCON, 


MAY OR“, or Ma1os, the chief magiſtrate, or governour in| 


the cities, and moſt corporation-towns of England; choſen an- 
nually by his peers out of the number of the aldermen. See 
ALDERMAN, x. Te 
* The word, according to Verſteyan, comes from the ancient Eng- 
liſn naier, able, potent, of the verb may, or can. 
The Mayor of the place is the king's lieutenant, and with the 
aldermen and common- council, can make laws, called Bi- 
104, for the government of the place. See BiLaws. He 
nas alſo the authority of a kind of judge, to determine mat- 
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ters, and to mitigate the rigour of the fax. 
King Richard I, A. D. 1189, firſt changed the bailiffs of Lon- 


don into Mayor; by whoſe: example others were afterwards 


appointed, See PoRTREVE, BAILIFF, &c. 
MayoRr's Court, See the article CourT. | 
MEAD, a wholeſome, agreeable liquor, prepared of honey and 

water. See DRIN k, Hoxey, Ce. 

One of the beſt methods of preparing Mead is as follows. 

Into twelve gallons of water, flip the whites of fix eggs; mix- 

ing theſe well 8 and to the mixture adding twent 

pounds of honey. Let the liquor boil an hour, and when boiled, 
add cinamon, ginger, cloves, mace, and a little roſemary. As 
ſoon as it is ona, put a ſpoonful of yeaſt to it, and tun it up, 
keeping the veſſel filled as it works; when it has done work- 
ing, ſtop it up cloſe, and when fine, bottle it off for uſe. 
MEAN, the Middle between two extremes. See Mepium, 
and EXTREME. 


Thus we ſay mean motion of a planet; its mean diſtance, &c. | 


1 


1 


| 


MEA 


| MEeasvuee 4 a figure, or plain ſurface, is oe ww whoſe ſide 


is one foot, yard, or other determinate length. 

Among geometricians, it is uſually a rod, called. a /auar 

rod, divided into ten ſquare feet, — the ſquare alias 

ns rey — 8 SQUARE, 
EASURE of @ line, is any right line taken at pl on- 
ſidered as unity, "See 8 18 TRE TEN 3 
The modern geometricians uſe a decempeda, or rod, divided 
into ten equal parts, called fret. The feet they ſubdivide into 
ten digits, the — inte ten lines, &c. 
This decimal diviſion of the Meaſure was firſt introduced by 
Stevinus, probably from the example of Regiomontanus: The 
index or character of the decempedæ he made o, that of feet 25 

of digits 2, of lines 3, Sc. which, in regard the Meaſure 
was ſubdivided in a decuple ratio, were the logarithms of the 


| diviſion. * in lieu of theſe, expreſſed the logarithms by 


the Roman characters; u. gr. 5 perches, 4 feet, 3 digits, and 
2 lines, he expreſſed thus; 5 4', 3”, 2½. It A r 
moſt commodious to ſeparate the integers, or rods, from the 
fractions by a point; thus inſtead of 5®, 4%, 3”, 2”; to write 
5:432. F. Noel obſerves, that among the Chineſe, the deci- 
mal diviſion obtains in their common Meaſures, and even in 
their weights. See DeciMar, Decres, &c. | 
Line of Me aSUREs, See the article LINE. gat... 
MEASURE of the maſs or quantity of matter, in mechanics, is its 
weight; it being apparent, that all the matter which coheres 
and moves with a body, gravitates with it: and itbeing found 
by experiment, that the gravities of homogeneal bodies are in 
proportion to their bulks; hence while the maſs continues the 
ſame, the weight will be the ſame, whatever figure it put on 
its abſolute weight, we mean; for as to its ſpecific weight, it 
varies as the quantity of ſurface varies. See WEIOHT, Gr a- 
vITY, &c. | 
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IMs AsURE a number, in arithmetic, is ſuch a number as di- 


vides another, without leaving any fraction; thus 9 is a Mea- 
MP of 27. See NUMBER. 

EASURE of @ ſolid, is a cube, whoſe fide is one inch, foot, 

yard, or other determined length. | 


cubic perch; divided into cubic feet, digits, Sc. Hence cubic 
Meaſures, or Meaſures of capacity. See CBE, and TI BER. 
MEAsURE of velocity, in mechanics, is the ſpace paſſed over by 
a moving body in any given time. See Mor io. 
To —— a velocity, therefore, the ſpace muſt be divided 
into as many equal parts, as the time is conceived to be divi- 
ded into. The quantity of ſpace anſwering to ſuch an article 
of time, is the Meaſure of the velocity. See VELociTy. 


meaning a motion or diſtance, which as fat exceeds the leaſt [ME ASURE, in a legal, commercial, and popular ſenſe, denotes a 


diſtance or motion, as it is exceeded by the greateſt, See Mo- 


T10n, DISTANCE, ANOMALY; and APOGEE, 

ME an, in logic. See the article MEDIUM. _ 

Mean proportion. See EXTR EME- Proportion. 

Max time. See the article TIME. 

MEAN axis, in optics. See the article Axis, 

Max diameter in gauging, See DIAMETER, 

Mean, in law, refers either to time or dignity.— Thus in the 
firſt ſenſe, we ſay, his action was mean betwixt the diſſeiſin 
made to him and his recovery, i. e. in the interim. 


In the ſecond fenſe, we ſay, there is Lord Mean, or Meſne, that * 
is, a lord of a manor, who has tenants that hold of him, yet 


himſelf holds of the king. See Lon, and Mesxs. 


MEASLES, Morbilli, in medicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, conſiſt- 
ing in a general appearance of eruptions, not tending to ſuppu- | 


ration; accompanied with a fever. 

This diſtemper ſeems to bear a great affinify to the ſmall-pox ; 
the ſymptoms being in many reſpets the ſame; the cauſe near- 
iy 8 2 and the tegimen and cure not much different. See 

mall-Pox. | | | 

The eruptions uſually appear about the fourth day, like flea- 
bites, over the whole body ; but thicker and redder, and with 
greater inflammation, than thoſe of the ſmall-pox, and vaniſh 
in four or fix days after appearance; being, when at the height, 
not larger than pins heads. 

The Meaſles is more ſickly than dangerous ; though it often 
inclines to conſumptions by a cough Which it leaves behind. 

MEASNE. See the article MSE. SAVE 
MEASURE, MensuRAa, in geometry, denotes any certain 

quantity aſſumed as one, or unity, towhich the ratio of other ho- 
mogeneous, or ſimilar quantities, is expreſſed. See ME AsuRIx G. 
This definition is ſomewhat more agreeable to practice than 
that of Euclid, who defines Meaſure a q 
repeated any number of times, becomes to another 
Which only anfwers e the idea of an arithmetical Meaſure, or 
quota part. See ALIQUOT-PART. So 
E ASURE of an angle, is an arch, deſcribed from the vertex 4, 
(Tab. Geomet. fy, 10.) in an pee between its legs; as at df. 
Hence, angles are di iſhed by the tatio of the arches, de- 
{cribed from the vertex, between the legs, to the peripheries. 
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Angles then are diſtinguiſhed by thoſe arches ; and the arches | 


are diſtinguiſhed by their ratio to the periphery.—Thus the 


Ses [ac is ſaid to be of ſo many „ 


NGLE, 


4 
= 


} 


þ 


| 


„ 


ty; which being} 


| 
| 


certain quantity or proportion of any thing bought, ſold, valued, 
or the like. - ar | 
| Meafures, then, are various, according to the various kinds, 
and dimenſions of the things meaſured. Hence ariſe N 

Lineal or longitudinal Me a8UREs for lines, or lengths: 

Square ME ASURES for areas, or ſuperficies : and 

Solid or cubic MEASUREs for bodies, and their capacities. 

All which again are very different in different countries, and 
in different ages, and even r of them for different com- 
modities. hence ariſe other 
Meaſures, ancient and modern ones, dry and liquid Meaſures, &c. 
The buſineſs of Meaſures has been ſo confuſedly, and imper- 


ſpleaſed with the pains we have here taken to diſembroil, 

and ſupply it.— Under this head he will find enumerated the. 

various, general, ſtanding Meaſures, long, ſquare, and cubic, 

now or heretofore in uſe, with their proportiohs and reduCtions ; 

for particulars, he muſt be.contented to be referred to the 

articular heads; as Foot, Dioir, EIL, Tux, GaLton, 
3 Pexcn, LEAOCUE, FURLONG, &c. 

Mz asUREs, or MEASURES of application. — The Engliſh 
Standard Long ME ASURE, for commerce, or that whereby the 
quantities of things are ordinarily eſtimated in the way of trade, 
is the yard; containing three Engliſh feet: equal to three Paris 
feet, 1 inch ; of an inch; or 3 of a Paris eft.—lts diviſions 
are the foot, ſpan, palm, inch, and barley-corn, which ſee 
under their reſpective heads: Foor, Incn, &c,—lIts mul- 

_ tiples are the pace, fathom, poſe, furlong, and mile. See 

tit, FuRLonG, PoLE, &c,—The proportions theſe ſeve- 

"rally bear to each other, will be expreſſed in a table for the 

purpoſe.— Aſſay of Hhaſures. See ASS Ar. 

The French flandard Mt aSUzt, commerce, is the aune or 

| ell, 8 5 . 5 
Engtifh ;. the Paris foof royal exceeding. the Engliſh by 185 
parts, as in one of the following tables. This ell is divided 
two ways ; viz. into halves, thirds, ſixchs, and twelfths ; and 
into 8 n frxteenths 

8 ot Trope in Champagne; 30 Afe ache Barrois; in ſome 
parts of Picatdy and Burgundy, where the ell oniy contains two 


four feet, two inches, eleven lines; and at St. Genoux in 
Berry, where it exceeds the Paris ell by eight lines. See ELL. 


— 


But in Languedoc, particularly at Marſeilles, Montpellier, 


Toulouſe, 


Among geometricians, it is ſometimes a rod or perch, called a 


iviſions of domeſtic and foreign 


_ delivered by Engliſh writers, that the reader will not 
be di 


3 Paris feet, 7 inches, 9 lines; or one yard, 5 


p t of France; except · 


feet, five inches, one line; in Bretagne, where it contains 


MEA 


Toulouſe, in Provence, Guienne, they meaſure by the canna, 


which at Toulouſe and in Guienne contains five Paris feet, five 


inches, and ſix lines; or one Paris ell and a half. At Mont- 
pellier, and throughout the lower Languedoc, as alſo in Pro- 


vence and Avignon, and even Dauphine, the canna is fix feet 


and nine lines; or one Paris ell, two thirds. See CANNA. 
The Standard ME ASURE in Holland, ' Flanders, Sweden, a good 


part of Germany, many of the Hans-towns, at. Dantzict and 
Hambeurg ; and at Geneva, Francfort, &c. is likewiſe the ell: 
But the ell in all theſe places differs from the Paris ell. In 
Holland, it contains one Paris foot, eleven lines, or four 
ſevenths of the Paris ell. The Flanders: ell contains two feet, 
one inch, five lines and a half line, or ſeven twelfths of the 
Paris ell. The ell of Germany, Brabant, &c. is equal to that 
of Flanders. See ELL, | 


The Italian ME ASURE is the bracchio, brace, or fathom.; which 


obtains in the ſtates of Modena, Venice, Florence, Lucca, 
Milan, Mantua, Bologna, &c. but of different lengths. At 
Venice it contains one Paris foot, eleven inches, three lines, or 
eight fifteenths of the Paris ell. At Bologna, Modena, and 
Mantua, the brace is the ſame as at Venice. At Lucca, it 
contains one Paris foot nine inches, ten lines, or half a Paris 
ell. At Florence, it contains one foot, nine inches, four lines, 
or forty nine hundredths of a Paris ell. At Milan, the brace 


for meaſuring of ſilks is one Paris foot, ſeven inches, four lines, 


or four ninths of a Paris ell: That for woollen cloths, is the 
ſame with the ell of Holland. Laſtly, at Bergama, the brace 
is one foot, ſeven inches, ſix lines, or five ninths of a Paris ell. 
"The uſual Meaſure at Naples, however, is the canna, contain- 
ing fix feet, ten inches, and two lines, or one Paris ell, and 
fifteen ſeventeenths. See FAT HOoMu, CAN NA, Oc. 


The Spaniſh MEASURE, is the vara, or yard, in ſome places cal- 


led the barra ; containing ſeventeen twenty-fourths of the Pa- 
ris ell. But the Meaſure in Caſtile and Valencia is the pan, 


. palm; which is uſed, together with the canna, at 
enoa. In Arragon, the vara is equal to a Paris ell and a 


half, or ſive feet, five inches, ſix lines. | 
The Portugueze ME ASURE is the cavedos, containi 
eleven lines, or four ſevenths of the Paris ell; and the vara, an 


two feet, 
hundred and ſix whereof make an hundred Paris ells. 


The Piedmonteſe Maasunz is the ras, containing one Paris foot, 


nine inches, ten lines, or half a Paris ell. 
In 4g their Meaſure is the canna; the ſame with that of 
aples. « 


The 'Mufcovite ME ASUREs are the cubit, equal to'one Paris foot, 


four inches, two lines; and the arcin, two whereof are equal 
to three cubits. ACS 8 


The Turkiſh and Levant Mr ASURE, are the picq, containing two 


feet, two inches, and two lines; or three fafths of the Paris 
ell.— The Chineſe Meaſure, the cobre; ten whereof are equal 
to three Paris ells.— In Perſia, and ſome parts of the Indies, 
the gueze, whereof there are two kinds; the royal gueze, cal- 
led alſo the gueze monkelſer, containing two Paris feet, ten in- 
ches, eleven lines, or four fifths of the Paris ell; and the fhort- 
er gueze, called ſimply gueze, only two thirds of the former, 
—At Goa and Ormus, reny Fro Bo is the vara, the ſame with 
that of the Portugueze, having been introduced by them.—In 
Pegu, and ſome other parts of the Indies, the cando or candi, 
equal to the ell of Venice, At Goa and other parts, they uſe 
a larger cando, equal to ſeventeen Dutch ells; exceeding that 
of Babel and Balſora by 4 per centum, and the vara by 61. 


In Siam, they uſe the ken, ſhort of three Paris feet by one 


inch, The ken contains two ſoks, the ſok two keubs, the 
keub twelve nious, or inches; the niou to be equal to eight 
grains of rice, i. e. to about nine lines. —At Camboia, the 
haſter; in Japan, the tatam; and the ſpan on ſome of the 
coaſts of Guinea. | | 5 


. @ngliſh Long ME asuREs, or MeAsURES of Application. 


Inch | | 
0... 3, 

D 1 Foot 
77 I Cubit 
36 I2 4 3 2 Yard | 25 
60 20 63 5 {37 14 Face 

er it eee blo art:2446-1.4 6 4 2 1; Fathom 
ac | 6 | 22 | 16s | 12 | 53 | 3s | 23 [Pde 
7920 | 2640 | 880 | 6bo | 440 | 220 | 132 | 110 | 40 [Furlong 
163360 [211207040 | 5280 | 3520 | 1760| 1056 | 880 | 320 |* 8 [Mile 


Grecian Long MEASURES reduced 40 Engliſb. 


' 


Scripture Long ME ASURES 
tg <a ; Engl. Feet, Inch, Dec. 
Digit | — — — o 0,912 
Palm 3 — 8 o 3,648 
12 3 Span 2 — — —0 10,944 
2610-1 2 [de pine) i 09,888 
90 24 | 8 4 Fathom ng — — - 2,552 
14s | 36 | 12 5 11 |Ezekiel's reed | — — 10 11,328 
192 48 | 16 $ 1-2: | 1: Arabian pole err | I4 7,104 
1920 | 480 | 160 | 8o | 20 | 133 | 10 [Schcenus, meafuring-line —— 145 11,04 


) 


Engl. Paces. Feet. Inch. Dec. 


Peres 7 e o © 07554 
| 4 |Doron, dochme ee + "PIR 0305 8 3 2 
r 1 72085 e 0 0 7,554 
rags. PPE oo 
NY 4 £ Iz Spithame — | | | | : 
25 : — ” 14 Pous, foot r \ We FD — GY bad 
18 42 14 17 1 1% Pygme, cubit — — o 1 1,59 4 
20 | 5 — 2 Euer. = a ee e 3 : 3 
24 © 2.2 _\_ It Iz | EO Ie — 2 - _ 
„ WE STE. OE 
900 2400 | 960 157257 Goo 5500 [5331] 480 | 422 _ 1 ere 1 
75800 | 19200) 7680 [698174] 0400 | 4500 42665 |_3840| 3200] Boo | Lünen 


Feuit 


ſome ſaid to contain 1444, by others 10000 ſquare feet: an 


% x hy * 
. r EZ : A 


1 
* 


ewiſb Lang or Iffnerary Mears 


Ge beta? np ctallless I _ Eng. Miles. Paces Feet. Dec, 
2000 | 5 ab. day's journey wn Kd I 45 . 43 
2 2 Eaſt 1 | nao, WIT | HS _ 
4000 | 10 2 |Ealtern mile — | þ 
horn en 4 * 403 1,0 
12000 30 b | 3: Paraſang. ——— 
6 240 | 48 24 8 ga day's journey + 153 3,0 
. la ood | 4 | * 33 172 4,0 
Roman Long ME ASUREs reduced to Engliſh. 
Digitus tranſverſus 3 | f i +." Engl. P aces F cet Inch. Dec, 
14 Uncia — Dias ee | O 0 0, 7252 
1 3 {Palmus minor Cm ly R o 0,967 
130" ini | . „ O o 2,901 
20 15 | 5 1: Palmipes 222 0 0 11, 604 
RN 1: Cubitus ener | 0 1 2,505 
5 a 2 Iz [Gradu 8 I 5,406 
40 30 IO 22 T [ 8 1 6 
, 1 Þ M, | N 2 5501 
i o 60 205 4 3 | 2 aſſus — 0 7 104 
10000 750 2500 525 500 410, 250 215 [Stadlum ac. Red 3 
300 5 | 8 711 IH 4 455 
30000 0οο [20000 | 5000} 4000 | 33334! 2000 | 1000 | Miliare =——_ 5 967 3 
Proportions of the Long Mx AsuRES of ſeveral Nations to the Engliſh foot, by Mr. Greaves. 
The Engliſh ſtandard foot being divided into 1000 equal parts, 32 The vara of Almeria, and Gibraltar in Spain 2760 
other Meaſures will have the proportions to it, which follow. ¶ The braccio of Florence — 1913 
The Engliſh foot, from the ſtandard in Guildhall 1000 The palm of Genoa ab 815 
The Paris royal foot, in the Chatelet 1068 The common braccio of Sienna 1242 
The Rhinland foot, of Snelliu | 1033 The braccio of Sienna, for linnen 1974 
The Greek foot ; — 1007743 | The palm of the architects at Rome, whereof X 
The Roman foot, on the monument of Coſſutius 967 make the canna of the ſame architects 732 
The Roman foot, on the monument of Statilius 972 The palm of the braccio of the merchants and wea- © 
The Roman foot, of Villalpandus, taken from the vers at Rome; from a marble in the capitol, with 
Congius of Veſpaſian -— | nn—— 986 } this inſcription, CVRANTE LV POETO 6952 
The Venetian foot — | 1162 |} The large pique of the Turks at Conftantinople 2200 
The ell of Antwerp — — -..... FIGT | The ſmall pique of the Turks at Conftantinople is 
The ell of Amſterdam — —— to the larger as 31 to 32 Wt | 
The ell of Leyden — — 2200 The ariſh of Perſia 3197 
The canna o Naples — — | — 6880 The derah on cubit of the Egyptians 1824 


Proportions of ſeveral Long-ME ASURES to each other, by M. Picard. 


The Rhinland or Leyden foot (12 whereof make the the obſervations of Meſſ. Picard and Auzout | 
Rhinland perch) ſuppoſed , | 696 | The Roman foot in the capitol, examined by Meſf, 4944. 
The Engliſh foot — — 675% Picard and Auzout 6553 or 6532 
The Paris foot es” 720 The ſame from the Greek foot an 652 
The Amſterdam foot, from that of Leyden by 10 From the vineyard Mattei | 6572 
The Daniſh foot (two whereof make the Daniſh ell) 701 FEE From the pavement of the Pantheon, ſuppoſed to 
The Swediſh foot | —  0;8 contain 10 Roman feet 6 
The Bruſſels foot - — 5609 From a ſlip of marble in the ſame pavement, ſuppoſed 
The Dantzic foot, from Hevelius's Selenographia 636 to contain 3 Roman feet 650 
The Lyons foot, by M. Auzout = 575 From the pyramid of Ceſtius, ſuppoſed to contain 
The Bologna foot, by the ſame — | — 5 Roman feet —— | | 65 3 L | 
The braccio of Florence, by the ſame, and father | F rom the diameters of the columns in the arch of Sep- 
Merſenne $7 3 — 1290 1 timius Severus Dig TR 6535 | 
The palm of the architects at Rome, according to From a ſlip of porphyty in the pavement of the Pantheon 6534 


Sguare or ſuperficial ME ASUREsS.——Engliſh ſquare or - ſuper ficial multiples, poles, roods, and acres ; as in the table, 


Meaſures, are raiſed from the yard of 36 inches, multiplied in- Fren ſquare Meaſures, are regulated by 12 ſquare lines in the 
to itſelf; and this producing 1296 ſquare inches in the ſquare| inch ſquare; 12 inches in the foot, 22 fect in the perch, and 
yard, the diviſions of this are ſquare feet, and inches; and the! 100 perches in the arpent or acre, TIL 26 Do | 


Engliſh Sguare-Mx ASURES 
1 4 Inches Fo 
144 | Feet va ” 
| 1296 9 | Yards 


„„ 6. te hn. © Ben NG 
39204] _ 2727 |__ 30s |_ 10,89 | Poles _ 


1568160] 10890 1210 | 4350 * | Rood 55 
1527240 43560 | 4840 117430 _ F---4-Jacts © 


334, 
Grecian zuare Meaſures, —.— . the plethron, or a 900 ' aroura, the half of the plethron. The atoura of the Egyp- 


tians was the ſquare of 100 cubits. 


Vol. II. No. 96. 6 K | Roman 


1 
4 — — 
£ = ** 
— * — . 
* — 1 


Roman 8 quare-M EASURES reduced to Engliſb. | ; 
The integer was a Fugerum or acre, which they divided like the libra, or af: Thus + © 
. © af *Jugerum contained F 


-_ 


- - ” - - ” eos 


| Square Feet, Scruples, Engl.Roods.Sq. Poles.Sq. Feet. 
oo Ag— 28800 [288 2 18 250,05 
Deunx 26406 1 2664 1.2 10 183,85 
Dextans 24000 240 3 O02 117,64 
Dodrans — | 21 bo | 216 1 34 51,42 
Do —— 19200 192 24 25 257,46 
Septunx 16800 168 | 1 17 191,25 
Semis 14400 144 1 09 * — 
Quincunx 12000 120 I OI 58,82 
Triens 9600 96 o 32 264,85 
Quadrans— | 7200 72 0 24 198,64 
Sextans 4800 48 © 16 132-43 
Uncia—— | 2400 24 o o8 6,21 


liſh liquid Meaſures, were originally raiſed from troy weight; 
it being enacted by ſeveral ſtatutes, that eight pounds troy of 
wheat, gathered from the middle of the car, and well dried, 
ſhould weigh a gallon of wine-Meafure; the diviſions and mul- 
tiples whereof were to form the other Meaſures: At the ſame 
time it was ordered, that there ſhould be but one liquid Mea- 
ſure in the kingdom: yet cuſtom has-prevailed, and there ha- 
ving been introduced a new weight, viz. the avoirdupois, we 
have now a ſecond ſtandard gallon adjuſted thereto, and 


therefore exceeding the former in the proportion of the 


avoirdupois weight to troy-weight. From this latter ſtandard 


are raiſed two ſeveral /Zeaſures, the one for ale, the other for 


beer. 


The ſealed gallon at Guildhall, which is the ſtandard for wines, 


ſpirits, oils, Ec. is ſuppoſed to contain 231 cubic inches; on 
which ſuppoſition, the other Meaſures raiſed therefrom, will 
contain as in the following tables; yet, by actual experiment 
made in 1688, before the lord mayor and the commiſſioners of 
exciſe, it was only found to contain 224 Cubic inches: It was 
however agreed to continue the common ſuppoſed contents of 
231 cubic inches; fo that all computations ſtand on their old 
ſooting.— Hence, as 12 is to 231, ſo is 1448 to 28 1f the cu- 
bic inches in the ale gallon: but in effect the ale quart contains 
70% cubic inches; on which principle, the ale and beer gallon 
will be 282 cubic inches. 

The ſeveral diviſions and multiples of theſe Meaſures, and their 
proportions, are exhibited in'the tables underneath. 


French liguid MEASURES, At Paris, and in a great part of the 


kingdom, the Meaſures, to begin with the ſmalleſt, are, the 
poſon, which contains fix cubic inches; two poſſons make the 
demi-ſeptier 3, two demi-ſeptiers, the ſeptier or chopine; two 


the gallon, or ſeptier of eſtimation ; and thirty-ſix ſeptiers, the 
muid, which isTubdivided into two demi-muids, four quarter- 


muids, and eight half-quarter-muids. - See Mud, SePTIER,| 


QvarT, CHOPINE, &c, From the quart are likewiſe raiſed 
the Meaſures uſed in other parts, as the queue uſed in Orleans, 
Blois, Sc. containing a Paris muid and a half, or four hundred 
and twenty pints; the tun ufed at Bayonne and Bourdeaux, 
conſiſting of four bariques, and equal to three Paris muids; at 
Orleans, to two: fo that the firſt tun contains eight hundred 
and ſixty- four pints, and the ſecond fiye hundred and ſeventy- 
ſix. See Tux. The demi- queue, uſed in Champagne, ninety- 
ſix quarts; the pipe, uſed in Anjou and Poictou, containing 
two buſſards, equal to two demi-queues of Orleans, c. or a 
muid and a half of Paris, or four hundred and thirty two pints. 


See Pires, The millerolle uſed in Provence, containing ſixty- 


uſed at Paris, is the ſame with the demi- queue. 


Dutch liquid ME aSUREs. At Amſterdam, their Meaſures, to 


begin with the diminutions, are, mengles, or bottles, equal to 
French pots, and containing two pounds, four ounces, marc, 
of an ordinary liquor. The mengle is divided into two pints, 
four half pints, eight muſſies, ſixteen half-muſſies, &c. Seven 
hundred and ſeventy mengles make their tun. The viertel, or 
quarter, conſiſts of five mengles, and one ſixth of a mengle. 
The wine viertel is juſt ſix mengles. The ſtekan, or ſtekai- 


men, contains ſixteen mengles. The anker contains two 
ſtekans; and four ankers, the awn. For oils they uſe the tun, 


Spaniſh liquid ME ASuUkEs, are the bota, containing 5 
f x and (hire; ſeven Dutch ſtekans, holding about a 


which contains ſix awms, or ahms ; equal to fixt WA 
Paris pints. See Tun. | O11 
thirty-ſi 


thouſand weight. The bota conſiſts of thirty arrobas, each 


> 


Cubical MEasUREs, or MEASURES of capacity for liquids, —Eng- | 


| 


chopines, a pint; two pints, the quart or pot; four quarts, | 


U 


- ſix Paris pints; and the poincon uſed at Nantes, in Touraine 
and the Bleſſois, equal to half the Orleans tun. The poincon}. 


1 


weighing twenty- eight pounds. Each arroba is again divided 
into eight azumbres, and the azumbre into four quarts. The 
pipe conſiſts of eighteen arrobas. 


Portugueſe liquid M asuxkks, are botas, almudes, cavadas, quar- 


tas; and for oil, alqueirs or cantars. The Portugueſe bota is 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the Spaniſh; the latter being equal to 
thirty-ſix or thirty-ſeven ſtekans, and the former only to 
twenty-five or twenty- ſix. The quartas is one fourth of the 


cavadas. The cavadas, or cavado, is the ſame with the Dutch 


mengle. Six cavadas make an alquier, and two alquiers one 
almude, or almoud ; twenty-ſix almudes, a bota. | 

Italian liquid ME ASURE ; at Rome, are the boccale, or pot, 
containing a little more than a Paris pint. Seven boccales and 
a halt make the rubbo, and thirteen rubbos and a half, the 
brenta; ſo that the brenta contains ninety-ſix boccales,— At 
Florence, the ſtaro or ſtaio, containing three bariles, and the 
barile twenty fiaſcos or flaſks, nearly equal to Paris pints, —At 
Verona, they uſe the baſſa, ſixteen whereof make a brenta; 
the brenta contains ninety- ſix boccales, or thirteen rubbos and 
a half, —At Venice, the amphora, containing two bottes; the 
botte, four bigoncios; the bigoncio, four quarts; the quart, 
tour tiſchaufferas. The Venetian botte is again divided into 
moſtachios, ſeventy- ſix whereof make the amphora.— At Fer- 
rara, the maſtilly, containing eight ſechios.— In Iſtria, ſechios; 
ſix whereof make the urna. In Calabria, and Apulia, pigna- 


tolis, equal to French pints; thirty-two pignatolis make the 


ſtaro or ſtaio; and ten ſtaros, the ſalma. 


German liquid ME AsuR Es. The fuder is uſed almoſt throughout 


all Germany, but with ſome difference in its length, as well as 
its ſub-diviſions. The fuder is ſuppoſed the load of a cart 
with two horſes, Two fuders and a half make the roeder ; 
ſix awms, the fuder; twenty fertels, the awm ; and four 
maſſems, or maaſles, the fertel : ſo that the roeder contains one 
thouſand two hundred maaſſes, the fuder four hundred and 
eighty, the awm eighty, and the fertel forty one.—At Nurem- 
berg, the diviſion of the fuder is into twelve heemers, and 
the heemer into ſixty four maaſſes.— At Vienna, they divide 
the fuder into thirty-two heemers, the heemer into thirty-two 
achtelings, and the achteling into four ſelitins. The awm, 
there, is eighty maaſſes; the fertel, called alſo ſchrewe, four 
maaſſes; and thedriclincktwenty-four heemers, —At Auſbourg, 
the fuder is divided into eight jez;. the jez into two muids, or 
twelve beſons; the beſon into eighty maaſſes, which makes ſeven 
hundred ſixty- eight maaſſes in the fuder, as in that of Nu- 
remberg.—At Heidelberg, the fuder is divided into ten awms; 
the awm into twelve vertels; and the vertel into four maafſes, — 
In Wirtemberg, the fuder is divided into fix awms; the awm 
into ſixteen yunes; the yune into ten maaſſes. 


Liquid ME ASUREs on the coaſts of Barbary, At Tripoli, &c. 


they uſe the rotolo, or rotoli; thirty-two whereof make the 
matuli, At Tunis, forty-two of the rotoli of Tripoli, make 
a matara, on mataro; and the other places on the ſame. coaſt 
uſe nearly the ſame meaſures.—lIt may be here obſerved, that 
moſt, if not all the eaſtern nations, with whom the Europeans 
traffic, have not any ſuch thing as Meaſures of capacity, whe- 
ther ſor things liquid or dry; but that they ſell every thing, 


even liquors, by the weight. We may, however, rank among 


the number of kquid Meaſures, the cocos and canan of Siam. 
The firſt are the cocos-ſhells cleartd of their kernel. And fince 
theſe are not-all of the ſame capacity, they meaſure them with 


cauris, or little ſhells found in the Maldives; which alſo ſerve 


for money in ſome ſtates of the Indies. Some cocos hold a 


thouſand cauris, and ſome only five hundred. Above the co- 


cos is the canan, a little Meaſure uſed in the ſame country, 


— 


quart. 


and called by the Portugueſe, choup ; holding about a Paris 
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Engliſh Mx AsUREs of capacity for liquids. 
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Wine-ME ASURE. 
Solid Inches 
| 287 | Pint 
231 | 8 {Gallon 
4158 144 18 Rundlet 
72767 252 | 31% | 14 | Barrel 
9702 | 336 42 24 14 Tierce 
4 e Hogſhead 
19279] 672 | 84 22 [14 [Punchion 
4] 29106 | 1008 | 126 | 7 4 | 3 | 2 | 1+ |Butt_ 
6 58212 | 2016 | 252 7% [_4 | 3_| 2 [Tun 
4 | 5 
A. MrAsuRE. Beer-ME ASURE. 
3 Pints — Pints 0 
Gall. 8 Gall. 
64 | 8 Firk. 72 | 9 |Firk. 
128 | 16 | 2 |Kild, 144 | 18 | 2 |Kild, 
256| 32 4 2 Barrel 288 | 361 4 | 2 [Barrel 
512|64| 8 |4 | 2 [Hogh. $70]72|8 1 4.|_2 [Hoglh, 
Attic ME aASUREs of capacity for liquids, reduced to Enghſh wine-Meaſure. 
Gall, Pints, Sol. Inch, Dec, 
Cochliarion r igang rt oe o 1 _ 0,0356r4 
2 {|Cheme „ N 0 38 : 0,07 124 
2: | 12 Myſtron — — o 1 0, 089 7 
r. ge n N O * 5,7814 
io | 5 4 ] 2 ]Cyathus — 89 0, 35627? 
15 741 6 3 14 O xubaphon NET ar — — o 3 0,535 T 
660 | 30] 24 12 6 4 Cotyle — — © E 2,1415 
120 60 48] 24| 125 B | 2 |Xeſtes, ſextarxßßñkypyꝛ o I 4,283 
720] 360! 288 | 144 | 72| 48] 12| 6 |Chos, congius 1 o 6 25,698 
8640 [4320 [3456 [1728 | 864 | 576 | 144| 72 | 12 has | 10 2 19,626 


Roman Mx ASURES of capacity for liquids, reduced to Engliſh wine-Meaſure. 


Ligula | — — — o 0,1774 
4 |Cyathus —ä . — — 0 On 0, 4693 
8 Acetabulum — — © of o, 7042 
8 2 Quartarius — — 0 15409 
24 | 6 4 2 |Hemina ' —— — 0 - of 2,818 

F 4 2 Jsextarius — — 80 1 5,636 

288 | 72 424 12 6 |Congius _ —̃ U . 

1152 | 288 | 192 96 48 24 4 Urna — LIT S 

2304 | 576 | 384 | 192 | 96 | 48\ 8 | 2 Amphora — 7 1 . 10,66 

46080 [11520] 7680| 3840 | 1920| 960| 160 | 40 | 20 [Culeus — 143 11,095 


Jewiſh Mz asuR Es of capacity for liquids, reduced to Engliſh wine-Meaſure. 


Gall. Pints, Sol. Inch. Dec. 
0:4 


Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch. 
Caph MANTLE cape nth © OF, 6,177 
Log — — Sonn 
53] 4 cab | — 0 3 _ 0,844 
16 12 3 [Hin — — 1 2 2,33— 5 
32] 24 6 | 2 [Sea — „ oo 5,067 ö 
_9g6] 72] 18] 6 | 3 Bath, epa —— 5 —— $42 10 | 
_960 | 720 180 | "bo Coron, chomer | 75 3 7.628 8 * 
Mt Fo Ws og La —— S > 4 , a 
ö 8 „ 
Mn & | of jor | 05:1 387] 5507}. nia 
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Cubical MeaguREs of capacity for _ dry.— Engliſh dry or corn 


French dry Mg ASUREs, are the litron, buſhel, minot, mine, ſep- 


3» 


not conliſts of three buſhels; the mine of two minots, or ſix 


Engliſh dry or corn MEASURES. 


M E A 


McasuREs, are raiſed from the Wincheſter gallon; which 
contains 272. ſolid inches, to hold of pure running or rain- 
water, nine pound, thirteen ounces. This ſeems to ſtand on 
the foot of the old wine gallon, of 224 cubic inches; 12 being 
to 1442, as 224 to 2721. Yet by an act of parliament, 
made 1697, it is decreed, that a round buſhel, eighteen inches 
and a half wide, and eight deep, is a legal Wincheſter buſhel, 
But ſuch a veſſel will only hold 2150.42 cubic inches; conſe- 
quently the gallon will contain 2685 cubic inches. The di- 
viſions and multiples are as in the table following, 


tier, muid, and tun. The litron is divided into two demi- 
litrons, and four quarter litrons, and contains thirty-ſix cubic 
inches of Paris, by ordonnance, the litron is to be three in- 
ches and a half high; and three inches, ten lines broad. The 
litron for ſalt is larger, and is divided into two halves, four 
quarters, eight demi-quarters, and fixteen meſurettes.— The 
buſhel is different in different juriſdictions. At Paris, it. is di- 
vided into demi-buſhels; each demi- buſnhel into two quarts; the 
quart into two half-quarts ; and the half- quart into two litrons: 
ſo that the buſhel contains ſixteen litrons. By ordonnance, the 
Paris buſhel is to be eight inches, two lines and a half high ; 
and ten inches broad, or in diameter, within- ſide. The mi- 


buſhels ; the ſeptier of two mines, or twelve buſhels ; and the 
muid of twelve ſeptiers, or a hundred e buſhels. The 
buſhel for oats is eſtimated double that of any other grain; ſo 
that there go twenty-four buſhels to make the ſeptier, and two 
hundred eighty- eight to make the muid. It is divided into four 
picotins ; the picotin -containing two quarts, or four litrons. 
The bufhel for ſalt is divided into two half-buſhels, four quar- 
ters, eight half-quarters, and ſixteen litrons; four buſhels make 
a minot, ſixteen a ſeptier, and a hundred ninety-two a muid, 
The buſhel for wood is divided into halves, quarters, and half- 
quarters, Eight buſhels make the minot, ſixteen a mine; 


twenty mines, or three hundred and twenty buſhels the muid. | 
For plaiſter, twelve buſhels make a ſac, and thirty-ſix ſacs a 


maid, For /ime, three buſhels make a minot, and forty-eight 
minots a muid, See BUsHEL.—The minot is, by ordonnance, 
to be eleven inches, nine lines high; and fourteen inches eight 
lines in diameter. The minot is compoſed of three buſhels, 


or ſixteen litrons ; four minots make a ſeptier, and forty-eight 


a muid,—The mine is no real veſſel, but an eſtimation of ſe- 
veral others. At Paris, the mine contains ſix buſhels, and 
twenty-four make the muid. At Rouen, the mine is four buſh-. 
els; and at Dieppe, eighteen mines make a Paris muid. See 
Mv1D.—The ſeptier differs in different places: At Paris it 
contains two mines, or eight buſhels; and twelve ſeptiers the 
muid. At Rouen, the ſeptier contains two mines, or twelve 
buſhels. Twelve ſeptiers make a muid at Rouen, as well as 
Paris; but twelve of the latter are equal to fourteen of the 
former. 
three of which mines make the ſeptier of Paris. See SEPTIER, 
The muid, or muy, of Paris, conſiſts of twelve ſeptiers ; 


- -nineteen Paris ſeptiers. 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe dry MEASURES. At Cadiz, Bilboa, 


At Toulon, the ſeptier contains a mine and a half; |. 


of buſhels. At Orleans, the muid is divided into mines; but 
thoſe mines only contain two Paris ſeptiers and a half, See 
Mvu1p., In ſome places they uſe the tun in lieu of the mu id; 
particularly at Nantes, where it contains ten ſeptiers of fixtee;, 
buſhels each, and weighs about three thouſand three hundred 
pounds. Three of theſe tuns make twenty- eight Paris ſept iers 
At Rochel, c. the tun contains forty-two buſhels, and weighs 
two per cent. leſs than that of Nantes. At Breſt, it contains 
twenty buſhels, is equal to ten Paris ſeptiers, and weighs about 
two thouſand two hundred and forty pounds. See Lux. 


Dutch, Swediſh, Poliſh, Pruſſian, and MAuſcovite dry Mt asurss. 


In theſe places they eſtimate their” dry things, on the foot of 
the laft, left, 12th, or licht; ſo called according to the various 
pronunciations of the people who uſe it.— In Holland, the lag 
is equal to nineteen Paris ſeptiers, or thirty-eight Bourdeaux 
buſhels, and weighs about tour thouſand five hundred ſixty 
pounds; the laſt they divide into twenty-ſeven mudes, and tlie 
mude into four ſchepels,—In Poland, the laſt is forty Bour- 


Paris pounds.—In Pruſſia, the laſt is a hundred thirty-three 
Paris ſeptiers.— In Sweden and Muſcovy, they meaſure by the 
great and little laſt ; the firſt containing twelve barrels, and the 
ſecond half as many. See LasT—In Muſcovy, they likewiſe 
uſe the chefford, which is different in various places : That of 
Archangel is equal to three Rouen buſhels. 

Italian dry ME AsUREs. At Venice, Leghorn, and Lucca, they 
eſtimate their dry things on the foot of the ſtaro or ſtaio: the 
ſtaro of Leghorn weighs fifty-four pounds: an hundred and 
twelve ſtaros, and ſeven eighths, are equal to the Amſterdam 
laſt, —At Lucca, a hundred and nineteen ſtaros make the laſt of 
Amſterdam.— The Venetian ſtaro weighs a hundred twenty. 
eight Paris pounds; the ſtaro is divided into four quarters, 
Thirty-five ſtaros, and one fifth, or a hundred and forty quar- 
ters, and four fifths, make the laſt of Amſterdam.— At Naples, 
and other parts, they uſe the tomolo, or tomalo, equal to one 
third of the Paris ſeptier. "Thirty-ſix tomoli and a half, make 
the carro ; and a carro and a halt, or fifty - four tomoli, make 
the laſt of Amſterdam. — At Palermo, ſixteen tomoli make the 
ſalma; and four mondili, the tomolo. Ten ſalmas, and three 
ſevenths, or a hundred and ſeventy one tomoli, and three ſe- 
venths, make the laſt of Amſterdam. | 


Flemiſh dry ME asuR ES. At Antwerp, &c. they meaſure by the 
aris 


viertel; thirty-two and a half whereof, make nineteen 
ſeptiers. At Hambourg, the ſcheffel ; ninety whereof make 


and St. Sebaſtian, they uſe the fanega, twenty-three whereof 
make the Nantes, or Rochel tun, or nine Paris ſeptiers and a 
half : though the Bilboa fanega is ſomewhat larger, infomuch 
that twenty-one fanegas make a Nantes tun.— At Seville, Cc. 
they uſe the anagros, containing a little- mote than the Paris 
mine; thirty-ſix anagros make nineteen Paris ſeptiers.— At 
Bayonne, &c. the concha ; thirty whereof are equal to nine 
Paris ſeptiers and a half, —At Liſbon, the alquier, a very ſmall 
Meaſure, two hundred and forty whereof make nineteen Pa- 


and is divided into mines, minots, buſhels, Sc. That for oats | 


is double that for other grain; i. e. contains twice the number 


Solid Inches | 
{|} 3442] Pint e . 
{ 272: 8 \Gallon 
4 544 16 | 2 Peck 
1727780 64 8 4 [Buſhel __ 
1317424] 128 | 16j 8 2 [Strike 

. |. -256 | gar} 364-4 
512| 64 | 32] 8 
3972 [384 |192 |, 48 | 24 12 6 |Way 


Jewiſh dry ME ASUR Es reduced to Engliſh. 


2 Carnock or coom 
4 | 2 Seam or quarter 


ris ſeptiers, ſixty the Liſbon muid. 


51201640 [320 | 80 | 40 | 20 | 10 ad 5 
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Pecks, Gall. Pints, Sol. Inc. Dec. 
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Gachal — — — — o = 1 
| 20 Cab 10 — — o M2;.n Dors | 
—36 | 14|Gomor © —— — 00% „ 53 1,21T — Snael 

120 6] 33][S eng — i 4,036 — 1 — 
360 | 18| 10 3 Epha — — 3 o 3 12,107 9 

1800 90 5015 5 Letteeh —— 16 O O 26, 500 
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deaux buſhels, and weighs about four thouſand eight hundred 
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M E A 
Attic dry MEASURES reduced to Engliſh, 
Cochliarion 


MEA 


Pecks. Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch. 


— — ——— 0 O0 148 0,27 675 
Oxubaphon — —_—_— IIS 0 0 4 45.1444 

eſtes, ſextary, — 2 6 1 33,158 

I |Choinix r e I. 28- - c. 

72 | 48 [Medimnus 4 8 I 3,501 

Roman dry MEASURES reduced into Engliſh. 
| Pecks, Gall. Pints. Sol. Inch. Dec. 

Ligula — — — — — O O0 O 0501 
M——  - ĩ 
Re Se 11 Acetabulum — — — 0 0 ot 0,06 

24 | 6 4 ſfemina —— — _ — o o f 5,24 

48 12 | 8 | 2 |Sextarius — — 1 0,48 

384 | 96 | 64 | 16 | 8 |Semimad 80 -——— „„ 3.84 

768 102 1 | 32 | 16 | 2 {Modis — 0 © 7,68 


al MEASURE of wood for firing, is the cord; four feet 
1 as many „ ef ak, divided into two half 
cords, called ways, and by the French, membrures, from the 
pieces ſtuck upright to bound them; or woes, as being ſup- 
poſed half a waggon load. See CoRD. | 
The MEASURE for horſes, is the hand, or handful; which by the 
ſtatute contains four inches. See HAN D, and HoRSE. 
MEASURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the cadence, and time obſerved 
in poetry, dancing, and muſic, to render them regular, and 
agreeable, See CADENCE, Cc. | 
The different Meaſures or metres, in poetry, are the different 
manners of ordering and combining the quantities, or the long 
and ſhort ſyllables. Thus hexameter, pentameter, iambic, 
ſapphic verſes, &c. conſiſt of different Meaſures, See Me- 
TER, QUANTITY, VERSE, &c. 
In Englith verſes, the Meaſures are extremely various and ar- 
ditrary, every poet being at liberty to introduce any new form 
he pleaſes. —The moſt uſual are, the heroic, generally conſiſt- 
ing of five long, and five ſhort ſyllables ; verſes of four feet; 
and of three feet, and a cæſura or ſingle ſyllable. 
The ancients, by variouſly combining and tranſpoſing their 
quantities, made a vaſt variety of different Meaſures. Of 
words, or rather feet of two ſyllables, they formed a ſpondee, 
conſiſting of two long ſyllables; a pyrrhic, of two ſhort ſylla- 
dles; a trochee, of a long and a ſhort ſyllable; an iambic, of a 
ſhort and a long ſyllable. See SPoNDEE, PYRRHICHIUsS, 
TRoOCHEE, Sc. 
Of their feet of three ſyllables, they formed a moloſſus, conſiſt- 
ing of three long ſyllables ; a tribrach, of three ſhort ſyllables ; 
a dactyl, of one long, and two ſhort ſyllables; an anapæſt, of 
two ſhort and one long ſyllable. See DacTYL,ANAPEAST,&c, 
The Greek poets contrived a hundred and twenty-four different 
' combinations or Meaſures, under as many different names, 


Foor. 


Mrasvurs; in muſic, the interval, or ſpace of time, which the 
perſon who beats time takes between the raiſing and falling of 
his hand or foot, in order to conduc the movement, ſometimes 
quicker, and ſometimes ſlower, according to the kind of mu- 
lic, or the ſubject that isſung or played. See TIM E. 

The Meaſure is that which regulates the time we are to dwell 
on each note, See NoTE. | | 
The ordinary or common Meaſure, is one ſecond, or ſixtieth 
part of a minute, which is nearly the ſpace between the beats 
of the pulſe or heart; the ſyſtole, or contraction of the heart, 
anſwering to the elevation of the hand; and its diaſtole, or 
dilatation, to the letting it fall. The Meaſure uſually takes 
up the ſpace that a pendulum, of two feet and a half long, 
2 in making a ſwing or vibration. See VIBRATION. 
he Meaſure is regulated according to the different quality or 
value of the notes in the piece ; by which the time that each 
note is to take up, is expreſſed, The ſemi-breve, for inſtance, 
holds one riſe, and one fall; and this is called the Meaſure, or 


minim, one riſe, or one fall ; and the crotchet, half a riſe, or 
half a fall, there being four crotchets in a full Meaſure. See 
OTE, 
Binary, or double Measurs, is that wherein the riſe and fall of 
the hand are equal, See Binazv. | 
ernary, or triple MEASURE, is that wherein the fall is double 
to the riſez or where two minims are played during a fall, and 


_ 2 in a riſe: To this purpoſe, the number 3 is placed at 
S 


Eq 


from feet of two ſyllables to thoſe of ſix. See RHayTHHmM, and 


whole Meaſure ; ſometimes the Meaſure-note or time- note; the 


the beginning of the lines, when the Meaſure is intended to be 
triple; and a C, when the Meaſure. is to be common or dou- | 


Greeks pris and 9:0is, St, Auguſtin calls it plauſus, and the 
Spaniard, compas. See ARs18 and TR ESIS. 
MEASURING, MEexsuRAT10N, defined geometrically, is 
the aſſuming any certain quantity, and exprefling the propor- 
tion of other ſimilar quantities to the ſame, 
Me asvRinG, defined popularly, is the uſing a certain known 
meaſure, and determining thereby, the preciſe extent, quan - 
tity or capacity of any thing. See MEASUR ER. | 
ſuring in the general, makes the practical part of geometry; 
JEOMETRY. From the various ſubjects whereon it is 
a it acquires various names, and conſtitutes various arts. 
us 
Mr AsuRING of lines, or quantities of one dimenſion, we call 
Longimetry. See LonGIMETRY.—And when thoſe lines are 
not extended parallel to the horizon, altimetry, (See AL T1- 
METRY.)—W hen the different altitudes of the two extremes 
of the line are alone regarded, levelling. See LEVELLING. 
Me asvRiING of ſuperficies, or quantities of two dimenſions, is 
variouſly denominated, according to its ſubjes ; when con- 
verſant about lands, it is called geodæſia, or ſurveying: in 
other caſes, ſimply Meaſurmg. See GeoD SIA and SUR- 
VEYING. The inſtruments uſed are the ten- foot rod, chain, 
compaſs, circumferentor, &c, See AREA, CHAIR, Com- 
PASS, c. 
Me A$URING 2 ſolids, or quantities of three dimenſions, we call 
flereometry ; ſee STEREOMETRY : where it is converſant about 
the capacities of veſſels, or the liquors they contain particular- 
| ly, gauging. See Gavin. The inſtruments are the 
uging- rod, ſliding- rule, Sc. See SoLiD, GauGinG= 
ob, SLIDING-RULE, Cc. 
From the definition of Meaſuring, where the Meaſure is ex- 
reſs d to be ſimilar or homogeneous to, i. e. of the ſame 
kind with the thing meaſured; it is evident that in the firſt 
caſe, or in quantities of one dimenſion, the Meaſure muſt be a 
line; in the ſecond, a ſuperficies; and in the third, a ſolid. 
For a line, v. gr. cannot meaſure a ſurface; to meaſure, being 
no more than to apply the known quantity to the unknown, 
till the two become equal. Now a ſurface has breadth, and a 
line has none: And if one line have no breadth, two or a hun- 
dred have none: A line, therefore, can never be applied ſo 
often to a ſurface, as to be equal to it, 7. e. to meaſure it.— 
And from the like reaſoning it is evident, a ſuperficies, which 
has no depth, cannot become equal to, i. e. cannot meaſure a 
ſolid, which has. | 
While a line continues ſuch, it may be meaſured by any part 
of itſelf : but when the line begins to low, and to generate a 
new dimenſion, the Meaſure muſt keep pace, and flow too; 
i. e. as the one commences ſuperficies, the other muſt do fo 
too: Thus we come to have ſquare Meaſures, and cubic Mea- 
ſures. See SQUARE and CUBE. 
Hence we ſee why the Mea ſure if a circle is an arch, or part 
of the circle; for a right line can only touch a circle in one 
int, but the periphery of a circle conſiſts of infinite points: 
The right line therefore to meaſure the circle, muſt be applied 
infinite times, which is impoflible.—Again, the right line only 
touches the circle in a mathematical point ; which has no parts 
or dimenſions, conſequently no magnitude ; but a thing that 
has no magnitude or dimenſions, bears no proportion to another 
that has; and cannot therefore meaſure it. Hence we ſee the 
reaſon of the diviſion of cireles into 560 parts or arches, called 
degrees. See ARCH, CIRCLE, and DEGRES, 
MEASURING of triangles, or from three given ſides or angles, to 
determine all the reſt, is called trigonometry, See TRIGON 0+ 
METRY. FRI SASH 20.545 | 


ble. This riſing and falling of the hands, was called by the 
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Mg Ars urinarius, or urinary paſſage, in women, is very 


ME CHANICS, Me cn anica,MHXANIKHza mixed mathe- 


ME C 


Mr A$SURING of the air, its preſſure, ſpring, &c. is called azro-| 
metry or pneumatics. See AEROMETRY, Cc. bt 


MEAT, 1 | 2 1 

Dreſſing of MEATS, ; a a RESSING. 
DM Hog See the articles 3 XEROPHAGIA, 
White MEATS. - . UC WuriTE. | 


MEATUS auditirius, the entrance of the ear; a cartilaginous 


ſubſtance, irregularly divided with fleſhy membranous inter- 


poſitions in ſeveral parts of it, not unlike the bronchia in the 
jungs, only its fleſhy fibres are here thicker, The inner part, 
or that next the brain, is bony. It is lined throughout with a 
thin membrane, derived from the ſkin, which is continued on 
the membrana tympani, where it becomes thinner, —See Tab. 
Anat. (o/teol.) fig. 13. lit. f. See allo EAR, AQUADUCT. 
From the beginning of the Meatus, almoſt half way, ariſe a 
great number of ſmall hairs, at whoſe roots iflue the ear-wax, 
which is intangled in thoſe hairs, the better to break the im- 
petus of the external air, and prevent its too ſuddenly ruſhing; 
in on the membrana tympani, See CERUMEN, _ | 
MEearvus cy/ticus, a bilary duct, about the bigneſs of a gooſe- 
quill, which at about two inches diſtance from the gall-bladder, 
is joined to the meatus hepaticus ; and theſe together form 
the ductus communis. See BILE, Duc, and CysTicus, - 


ſhort, lined internally with a very thin membrane ; next to 
which is a coat of a white ſubſtance. Through this coat, from 
ſome lacunz in it, paſs ſeveral ducts, which convey a limpid 

glutinous matter, ſerving to anoint the extremity of the ure- 
thra.—See Tab. Anat. ( ſplanch.) fig. 9. lit. r. fig. 11. lit. &. 
Sec alſo URINARY. 


matical ſcience, which conſiders motion and moving powers, 
their nature and laws, with the effects thereof, in machines, &c. 
See MoTion and PowER. 


T hat part of Mechanics which conſiders the motion of bodies| 


ariſing from gravity, is by ſome called Statics. See GRAVITY, 
STATICS, RESISTENCE, Cc. In diſtinction from that part 
which conſiders the mechanical poets and their application, 
properly called Mechanics. See MECGHAN IC PowERs, Ma- 
CHINE, ENGINE, FRICTION, EQUILIBRIUM, &c, 

MECHANICAL, ſomething that relates to Mechanics, or is regu- 
lated by the nature and laws of motion, See MEcnanics, 
and Mor io. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, mechanical powers, mechanical pro- 
perties or affections, mechanical principles, reaſoning, know- 
ledge, Oc. | 

ME cHANICAL affections, are ſuch properties in matter, as reſult 
from their figure, bulk, and motion, See AFFECTION, and 
BoDY.. .... 1 | 

ME cHANICAL cauſes are thoſe founded on ſuch affections. See 
CAUSE. 


. ; | 
MECHANICAL ſolutions are accounts of things on the ſame prin- 


ciples. See 9OLUTION. 
Me cHaAnicaAL Philsſophy, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 


call the corpuſcular philoſophy 3 viz. that which explains the 


phenomena of nature, and the operations of corporeal things, 
on the principles of Mechanics, viz. the motion, gravity, fi- 
gure, arrangement, diſpoſition, greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the 
parts which compoſe natural bodies, See CoORPUSCLE, Cox- 
PUSCULAR,'ATOM, PARTICLE, ATTRACTION, GRA- 
VIT Y, Tot... | | 
MECHANICAL powers, denote the fix ſimple machines; to 
which all others, how complex ſoever, are reducible, and of 
the aſſemblage whereof they are all compounded, See PowtR, 
and MACHINE. | | 
The Mechanical powers, are the balance, lever, wheel, pully, 
wedge, and ſkrew ; which ſee under their proper heads: BA- 
LANCE, LEVER, Ec. | | 
They may, however, be all reduced to one, viz. the Lever, | 
The principle whereon they depend, is the ſame in all, and 
may be conceived from what follows. | 


The momentum, impetus, or quantity of motion of any body, 
is the factum of its velocity, (or the ſpace it moves in a given 
time,) multiplied into its maſs, Hence it follows, that two 
unequal bodies will have equal moments, if the lines they de: 
ſcribe be in a reciprdcal ratio of their maſſes, —Thus, if two 
bodies, faſtened to the extremities of a balance or lever, be 
in a reciprocal ratio of their diſtances from the fixed point; 
when they move, the lines they deſcribe will be in a recipro- 
cal ratio of their maſſes. | 
E. gr. If the body A (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 6.) be triple the 
body B, and each of them be ſo fixed to the extremities of a 
lever A B, whoſe fulcrum, or fixed point is C, as that the 
diſtance of BC be triple the diſtance C A; the lever cannot 
be inclined on either fide, but the ſpace BE, paſled over by the 
| leſs body, will be triple the ſpace A D, paſſed over by the great 
one. So that their motions or moments will be equal, and the 
two bodies in æquilibrio. See MoT1on, | | 
Hence that noble challenge of Archimedes, datis viribus, datum 
pondus movere; for as the diſtance C B may be increaſed in- 


finitely, the power or moment of A may be increaſed infinitely, 


* 97" 1 
ny body, as A, with its velocity C, and alſo am other h 
B, being given ; to find the — Ea the — 
or quantity of motion in B, equal to the moment of A, thy given 
bod —tHere ſince the moment of any body is equal to the 
rectangle under the velocity, and the quantity of matter; 
B:A::C: toa fourth term, which will be c, the celerity 
proper to B, to make its moment equal to that of A, Where. 
fore in any machine or engine, if the velocity of the power he 
made to the velocity of the weight, reciprocally as the weight 
is to the power; ſuch power will always ſuſtain, or if the 
wer be a little increaſed, move the weight. 

t, for inſtance, AB be a lever, whoſe fulcrum is at C, and 
let it be moved into the poſition a C h. Here, the velocity of 
any point in the lever, is as the diſtance from the centre. Pot 
let the point A deſcribe the arch A a, and the point B the arch 
Bb; then theſe arches will be the ſpaces deſcribed by the tw, 
motions: but ſince the motions are both made in the ſame time 
the ſpaces will be as the velocities, But it is plain, the arche, 
Aa and Bb will be to one another, as their radii AC and A} 
becauſe the ſectors ACa, and BC, are ſimilar: wherefore 
the velocities of the points A and B, are as their diſtances from 
the centre C. | 
Now, if any powers be applied to the ends of the lever A and 
B, in order to raiſe its arms up and down; their force will be 
expounded by the perpendiculars S a, and N; which beine 
as the right fines of the former arches, 6 Band a A, will be to 
one another alſo as the radii A C and CB; wherefore the velg. 
cities of the powers, are alſo as their diſtances from the centee, 
And ſince the moment of any body is as its weight, or grayi. 
tating force, and its velocity conjunctly; if different powers or 
weights be applied to the lever, their moments will always be 
as the weights and the diſtances from the centre conjunctiy.— 
Wherefore, if to the ſame lever, there be two powers or weights 
applied reciprocally proportional to their diſtances from the 
centre, their moments will be equal; and if they a& contrarily, 
as in the caſe of a ſtilliard, the lever will remain in an hori- 
zontal poſition, or the balance will be in æquilibrio.— And 
thus it is eaſy to conceive how the weight of one pound may 
be made to equi-balance a thouſand, Ge. 5 
Hence alſo it is plain, that the force of the power is not at al 
increaſed by engines; only the velocity of the weight in either 
lifting or drawing, is ſo diminiſhed by the application of thy 
inſtrument, as that the moment of the weight is not greater 
than the force of the power.—Thus, for inſtance ; if a 
force can raiſe a pound weight with a given velocity, it is im- 
poſſible by any engine to effect, that the ſame power ſhall rai 
two pound weight, with the ſame velocity: But by an engine 
it may be made to raiſe two pound weight, with half the ve 
locity ; or 10000 times the weight with 52555 of the former 
velocity. See PERPETUAL MoTION. | 
MECHANICAL is alſo applied to a kind of reaſoning, which of 

late has got great ground both in phyſics, and medicine; thus 
denominated, as being conformable to what. is uſed in the con- 
trivance, and accounting for the properties and operations of 
machines. See PHYSICS, 

This manner of thinking and arguing, Dr. Quincy inſiſts, is 
the reſult of rightly ſtudying the powers of a human mind, 
and the ways by which it is only fitted to get acquaintance with 
material beings: For conſidering an animal body as a compo- 
ſition out of the ſame matter, from which all other bodies are 
formed, and to have all thoſe properties which concern 2 
phyſician's regard, only by virtue of its peculiar make and 
conſtructure; it naturally leads a perſon to conſider the ſeveral 
parts, according to their figures, contexture, and uſe ; either 
as wheels, pullies, wedges, levers, ſkrews, chords, canals, ci- 


as 


ſterns, trainers, or the like; and throughout the whole of 


ſuch enquiries, to keep the mind cloſe in view. of the figures, 
magnitudes,and mechanical powers of every part or movement; 
Juſt in the ſame manner, as is uſed, in enquiring into the mo- 
tions and properties of any other machine. For which put- 
pole it is frequently found helpful to deſign, or picture out in 
diagrams, whatſoever is under conſideration, as it is cuſtomary 
in common geometrical demonſtrations. 
The knowledge obtained by this procedure is called Mchu- 
nical knowledge. See KNOWLEDGE, a © Bon 
MECHANICAL is alſo uſed in mathematics, to ſignify a conſtruc- 
tion or proof of ſome problem, not done in an accurate an 
geometrical manner, but coarſely and unartfully, or by the 
aſſiſtance of inftruments ; as are moſt problems ici to t 
duplicature of the cube, and the quadrature of the circle. 
ConsTRUCTION, QUADRATURE, DUPLICATION, DF 
MONSTRA TION, and LINEs, HT 
MECHANICAL arts. See the article ARTs. 
MECHANICAL curve, a term uſed by Des Cartes for a cure, 
which cannot be defined by any algebraic equation.—By which 
it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from algebraic or geometrici 
curves. See ALGEBRATCAT,,” and GEOMETRICAL. 
M. Leibnitz and ſome others, in lieu of mechanical curves, call 
them tranſcendental curves, and diſſent from Cartes, Pure 


—$So that the whole of Mechanics is reduced to the follow; ng 
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etry : Leibnitz has even found a 
cluding (en (on. uation. whereby theſe — 
| nn kad They are of an indefinite nature; that is, do 
— continue conflantiy the ſame in all points of the curve; 
in opgoſition to-algebraic curves which do. See TRANSCEN- 
ene See the article BARoME TER. 
ppp of the double microſcope, &c, See M1cRosCOPE. 
| ECHOACAN, MECHOACANNA, called alſo white jalap, 
"IS -hubarb, and American ſcammony 3 a medicinal root: ta- 
king its name from a province of New Spain, from whence 
„ 4 | 
1 known and uſed as a purgative before jalap, 
though the latter is now in more general uſe, as being found 
more efficacious, Vet Mechoacan is the ſweeter and more gen- 
tle of the two, and on that account preferable. See JALA r. 
The ſeat of its action is chiefly in the extreme parts, for which 
reaſon it is accounted good in arthritic pains. It has the ad- 


ing in i n proper ſubſtance, ſuch as it grows. 

M. „ analyſing it, that it contains twelve 

times as much ſalt as reſin; but neither the ſaline nor reſi- 

nous extract purge ſo freely as the ſubſtance, even though ta- 

ken in larger doſes; nor do they yet purge ſo gently. 

In the choice of Mechoacan, prefer thoſe pieces which are the 

browneſt within, and whoſe ſubſtance is the cloſeſt, and 

2 MHK QNION, in ph is the jui 

NIUM * „in pharmacy, is the juice 
* „ drawn by expreſſion, and dried. See PoPPy, 
The word comes from the Greek wyxw, poppy. 


Meconium differs from opium, in that this laft ouzes out ſpon- 
tancouſly after an inciſion made in the heads of the poppies, 
whereas the former is drawn by violence both from the heads 
and leaves, and even from the whole plant bruiſed and preſſed 
together. Sec Orion. : : | 

MEconium is alſo a black thick excrement, gathered in the 
inteſtines of a child during the time of geſtation, x 
In colour and conſiſtence, it reſembles pulp of caſſia. It is 

Ifo found to reſemble meconium, or juice of poppy, whence it 
\ EY its name. 

MED ALV, MEeDaL1a, a ſmall figure, or piece of metal, in 
form of a coin, deſtined to preſerve to poſterity the portrait 
of ſome great man, or the memory of ſome illuftrious aCtion, 

Scaliger derives the word from the Arabic, Methalia, a coin 
whereon is impreſs'd the figure of a human head. Menage and 
Voſſius rather derive it from Metallum. Du Cange oblerves, 
that the obolus was anciently called Medalia, quai Medictas 
nummi, as being half of another coin. 

De parts of a MEDAL, are the two ſides; one whereof is called 
the face, or head; the other the reverſe. See REVERSE. 
On each ſide is the area or field, which makes the middle of 
the Medal; the rim or border ; and the exergum, which is 
beneath the ground whereon the figures repreſented are placed. 

See Ex ERGUMH. On the two fides are diſtinguiſhed the type, 
and the inſcription or legend. The type or deviſe is the fi- 

gures repreſented ; the legend is the, writing, eſpecially that 
around the Medal; though in the Greek Medals, the inſcrip- 
tion is frequently in the area. What we find in the exergum 
is frequently no more than ſome initial letters, whoſe mean- 
ing we are unacquainted withal ; though, ſometimes too, they 
contain epochas, or words that may be accounted an inſcrip- 
tion, See LEGEND. f * | 
Some authors imagine, that the ancient Medals were uſed for 
money, M. Patin has a chapter expreſs to prove, that they 
had all a fixed regular price in payments ; not excepting even 
medallions, F. Joubert is of the ſame opinion, Others, on 
the contrary, maintain, that we have no real monies of the 


courſe as coins. Between theſe two extremes, there is a me- 


them. See Money. | 
Mevars are divided into ancient and modern. 


The former claſs conſiſts of ſuch as were ſtruck before the 
end of the third century, The latter of ſuch as were ſtruck 
between the third and ninth centuries. _ Op: 
Modern Mears are thoſe ſtruck within theſe three hundr 
years. See Coin, _ s | 5 
Among the ancient Medals ſome are Greek, othe Roman. 
— The Greek Medals are the moſt ancient. "That people 
ſtruck Medals in all the three metals with ſuch exquiſite art, 
as the Romans could never come up to. The Greek Medal 
have a deſign, accuracy, force, and a delicacy that expreſſes 
| Even the muſcles, and veins, and it muſt be owned, goes infi- 
nitely beyond any thing of the Romans. 1 
There are alſo Hebrew Meaals, Punic, Gothic, and Arabic 
_ Medals ;, which make new claſſes, in the ancient and modern 


ones, 2 | 4 f 
Conſular Meals are ſo called, to diſtinguiſh them from the 


vantage of needing no | fie nai or corrective ; and of purg- 
u 


ancients z and that the Medals we now have, never had any] 


dium, which appears by much more reaſonable than either of 


ncient MEDALs are either of the higher or lower antiquity. | 


two hundred and fifty of copper; and near a thouſand of ſil- 
ver, —Goltzius has deſcribed them in a chronological order, 
according to the Faſti conſulares, Urſinus has difpoſed them 
enealogically, according to the order of the Roman families. 
M. Patin has collected an entire ſeries of them, in the ſame 
order with Urſinus ; and only computes one thouſand thirty- 
ſeven conſulars, which relate to one hundred ſeventy-eight 
Roman families. M. Vaillant, and M. Morel, each promi- 
ſed a new edition of the conſular Medals ; M. Vaillant kept 
his word, and his Book was printed ere he died, in three vo- 
lumes, folio. | 
The conſular Medals are certainly the moſt ancient Medali of 
the Romans: And yet thoſe of copper and ſilver do not go 
beyond the four hundred eighty fourth year of Rome ; nor 
thoſe of gold beyond the year five hundred forty fix. If any 
are produced of an older date, they are ſpurious, 
Among the Imperial Me DA Ls, we diſtinguiſh between the 2er 
and the lower empire: The uppbr empire commenced under 
Julius Czfar, and ended about the year of Jeſus Chriſt two 
hundred and fixty : The lower empire comprehends near one 


tinople. It is the cuſtom, however, to account all the im- 
perial Medals, till the time of the Palzologi, among the an- 
tique ; and yet we have no imperial Medals, of any conſidera- 
ble beauty, later than the time of Heraclius, who died in 641. 
After the time of Phocas and Heraclius, Italy became a prey 
to the Barbarians; fo that the monuments we have remaining 
of thoſe two emperors, finiſh the ſet or ſeries of imperial Me- 
dals.—To theſe are added the Medals of the lower empire, 
and the Greek emperors; whereof a ſeries may be made as 
low as our time, taking in the modern ones, —M. Patin has 
made an ample collection of the imperial Medals till the 
time of Heraclius. | 3 
The Gothic MED ALS make part of the imperial ones: The 
are ſo called, as having been ſtruck in the time of the Goths, 
and in the declenſion of the empire; and favouring of the 
ignorance, and barbarity of the age. . 
As to Modern MEDALS they are ſuch as have been ſtruck in 
Europe, ſince the uſurpation of the Goths has been extinct ; 
and ſculpture and engraving have begun to re-flouriſh.—The 
firſt was that of the famous reformer John Hufs in 1415; if 
any pretend to be more ancient, they are ſpurious. —In France 
there were none ſtruck with the king's effigy before the 
reign of Charles VII. | 
The ſtudy of modern Medals is ſo much the more uſeful, as 
they afford more light than the ancient, and mark the times 
and conſequences of events more preciſely : whereas the in- 
ſcriptions of the ancient Medali are very ſhort, and ſimple, 
and generally without any date.—Add to this, that the anci- 
ent Medals are extremely liable to be counterfeited, by rea- 
ſon of the exceſſive price they bear. But in the modern, 
there is not near that danger of being impoſed upon, 
There are no true Hebrew Medals ; thoſe which we ſee of 
the heads of Moſes, and Jeſus Chriſt, are ſpurious and mo- 
dern. We have a few ſhekels of copper and filver, with 
Hebrew or Samaritan legends ; but none of gold ; though 
there is mention made of one in the king of Denmark's ca- 


commonly called Samaritan Medals, where he diſtinguiſhes 
accurately between the genuine and ſpurious, and ſhews, that 
they are true Hebrew coins ſtruck by the Jews, but on the 
Babyloniſh captivity, See SAMARITAN, 
Singular MED ALs, in the P 5 and ſenſe, are ſuch as are nct 
found in the cabinets of the curious, and are only met with 
by chance; but in the ſtricter ſenſe are ſuch, whereof there 
is not above one of a kind extant.— The Otho in large cop- 
per is a ſingular Medal. When a Medal exceeds the value 
of ten or twelve piſtoles, it is worth what the owner pleaſes. 
The Peſcennius Niger, and Pertinax, are very rare in all me- 
tals. The Didius Julianus is hardly found any where, but 
wn ann 5 eri | * . 
in large copper.  Carteron, a Dutchman, and; ſome others, 
have made mills on purpoſe to ſtrike Medals that never were, 
as. thoſe of Cicero, Vigil, Priam, &c. e 
Greek MEDALs are ſuch às haye either the heads of Greek 
emperors, or Greek inſcriptions.” - 0 


| Falſe or Spurious MEDALS, are thoſe counterfeited, and put off 


for antique, when they are not. | 

Mutilated Mis DALS, are thoſe that are not entire, or are de- 
faced, A 25 N | 

Redintegrated MED ALs, are thoſe wherein we find the letters 


rors. 5 1 | 
Dept Mo git, are ftruck of pure copper, and afterwards fi1- 
vered.— Tbis is a contrivance that the curious, haye frequent 
recourſe to, in 1917 to compleat their ſilver ſets. | 
Covered of plaited Mn Ls, are thoſe which bave only a thin 
tilyer leaf over the copper, du which are. ſfrugk, fo artfully, 
that the cheat, does not appear, without cutting the 


imperial; not that they were ſtruck. by order of the conſuls, 


but becauſe in thoſe times ublic, was governed by conſuls. | 
Of theſe, OOO: r of Cold 


| father Joubert reckons about 


or ſixty of 1 ae common among the conſylars, but we 


e Cl no m : theſe 
AP the leaſt 47728 op 3 
Grained or indented MED ALs, are thoſe, whoſe edges are cut or 
"notched like teeth,which be ign ofpupity and anciquity. They 
are common among th rs, but v a later than 
I Auguſtus. 


thouſand two hundred years, viz. till the taking of Conſtan- 


binet.— F. Souciet has a diſſertation on the Hebrew Medals, 


model of the ancients; and that they were current before the 


Fe. which ſhew that they haye been reſtored by the empe- 
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Cat MEDALs, which are not truck, but caſt in a mould; and 
MzDALls without Reverſe, See the article REVERSE. 
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F. Noris thoſe of Syria. M. Moral has undertaken an univer- 


and brings them down as low as Heraclius. He places the 


Colx ING. 
Academy of ME DALS. See the article ACADEMY. 
| Repairing a MEDAL. See the article REPAIR. 
Reſtitution of MEDALS, See the article RESTITUTION, 
Lative MEDALs. See the article Vor IvE. 
MEDALLION *, or MtDaL1oN, a Medal of extraordi- 


| fon the Romans called them Miffilia. 


* There cannot be any ſet made of them, even though the me- 
tals and ſizes ſhould be joined promiſcuouſly : The belt cabi- 


are very rare, as alſo thoſe of a large copper. 


MEDIAL alligation, See ALLIGATION. | | 
MEDIANA, the name of a vein, or little veſſel, made by the 


| phalica, and forms a common vein, called Megiana ; and by 


MED 


Auguſtus. There are ſeveral of them, however, among 


thoſe of the kings of Syria. | ; 
EDALS countermarked, are thoſe which have marks cut either 
on the ſide of the head, or of the reverſe :— Theſe counter- 
marks ſerve to denote the change of their value ; and this 
kind is much enquired for by the curious. There are alſo 


Medals have been ſtruck in three kinds of metals, which 
make three ſeveral ſets, or ſeries's in the cabinets of the curious. 
'T hat of gold is the leaſt numerous, as not conſiſting of above 
one thouſand, or twelve hundred of the imperial ; that of 
ſilver may contain about three thouſand imperial ; and that 
of braſs or copper, of the three ſeveral ſizes, viz, the great, 
the middle, and the ſmall, conſiſts of fix or ſeven thouſand, all 
imperial. See SERIES. 

It is not either the metal, or the ſize, which makes a Medal 
valuable; but the ſcarcity of the head, or of the reverſe, or 
the legend. Some Medals are common in gold, which yet 
are very rare in copper; and others very rare in filver, which 
in copper and gold are very common, The reverſe is ſome- 
times common, where the head is ſingular; and ſome heads 
are common, whoſe reverſe are ver | val 

There are alſo Medals very ſcarce in ſome ſets, and yet very 
common in others : For inſtance, there is no Antonia in the 
ſets of large copper, and the middle copper is forced to ſupply 
its place, The Otho is very rare in all the copper ſets, and 
yet common in the ſilver ones. Otho's, of the large copper, 
are held at an immenſe price ; and thoſe of the middle copper 
at forty or fifty piſtoles. And the Gordians Afric, are rated 
near as high. Singular Medals are invaluable. 

M. Vaillant has collected all the Medals ſtruck by the Roman 
colonies ; F. Hardouin thoſe of the Greek and Latin cities; 


ſal hiſtory of Medali, and promiſed cuts of twenty-five thou- 
ſand, He ranges them under four claſſes: The firſt contains 
the Medals of kings, cities, and people, which have neither 
the name nor image of the Roman emperors. The ſecond 
contains the conſular Medal; the third the imperial Medals ;. 
and the fourth, the Hebrew, Punic, Parthian, French, Spa- 
niſh, Gothic, and Arabic.— He begins with the imperial, 


Latin, in order, before the Greek. ö 

Ad. Occo, a German phyſician, and count Mezzabarba, have 
endeavoured to range the Medals in a chronological order; but 
that is impracticable. For in many of the imperial Med ali 
there is no mark either of the e Ahh or of the year of 
the reign ; and ſince Gallienus, there are few of the Roman 
imperial Medals that bear the leaſt footſteps of chronology. 
The moſt noted Medali/ts, or authors on Medals, are, Antonius 
Auguſtinus, Wolf. Lazius, Ful. Urſinus a learned antiquary, 
Aneas Vicus, Hubert Goltzius a famous graver, Oiſelius, 
Seguin, Occo, Triſtan, Sirmond, Vaillant, Patin, Noris, 
Spanheim, Hardouin, Morel, Joubert, Mezzabarba, Beger, 
Sc. For the manner of ſtriking Medals, ſee the article 


nary bigneſs.” See MEpaLs. ' 

* The word is formed from the French Medallion, or Italian Me- 
daglion, which ſignify the ſame, and which were originally form- 
ed from Metalliones, a name by which theſe, pieces are fre- 
quently called in ancient Latin writers. | Ws ſ 

Medallions are ordinarily a kind of Medals which princes uſe 
to preſent, as a token of honour or eſteem 3 for which rea- 


Medallions were never any current coins, as medals probably 
were : They were ſtruck purely to ſerve as public monuments, 
or to make preſents of. 5 


nets do not contain above four or five hundred; though M. 
Morel promiſes us figures of above a thouſand. 8 

Authors vary about the time when they firſt began to be 
ſtruck: Some antiquaries will have it under the empire of 
Theodoſius: but this muſt be a miſtake ; for there were ſome 
{truck even in the upper empire: witneſs a Nero, a Trajan, 
and an Alexander Severus, ſtill extant. — Medallions of gold 


Medallions are diſtinguiſhed from medals by the volume, that 
is, by the thickneſs, and compaſs; as well as by the large- 
neſs, and relievo of the head. 


union of the cephalic and baſilic, in the bend of the elbow. 

Tt is not a particular vein, 'or a third vein of the arm, as ſome 
authors imagine; but merely a branch of the baſilica z which 
running into the inner part of the elbow, unites with the ce- 


| 


| 


o 


the Arabs, the black vein,—See Tab. Anat. (angeiol.) fig, 6, jj; nl 

ME DIANA linea, a line or ſeam running down the middle of the 

- tongues and dividing it into two equal parts; though not ;;, 
effectually, but that the blood · veſſels of the one ſide commu- 
nicate with thoſe of the other. See ToN Gu. 

Columnæ MEDIAN, in Vitruvius, are the columns in the mid. 
dle of a portico ; whoſe intercolumnation is to be larger than 
thoſe of the angular columns. See Co lu Mx. 

ME DIAS TINA, the name of a vein of the mediaſtinum. 


See VEIN, and MR DIASTIN Uu. 
ME DIASTIN UM, in anatomy, a double membrane, for. 


ed by a duplicature of the pleura; ſerving to divide the tho. 


rax, and the lungs into two parts; and to ſuſtain the viſcer, 
and prevent their falling from one fide of the thorax to th. 
other, See THoRax, Oc. 

It proceeds from the ſternum, and paſſing ſtrait down through 
the middle of the thorax to the vertebrz, divides its cavity in- 
to two. It contains the heart between its two lamellæ, and it 
affords a paſſage to the vena cava, the oeſophagus, and the 
ſtomachic nerves. The membranes of the Mediaftinum are 
finer and thinner than the pleura, and have a little tat, It re. 
ceives branches of veins and nerves from the mammillary, and 
diaphragmatic, particularly, one called Mediaſtina; its nerve; 
come from the 2 — : it has alſo ſome ly mphatics, which 
open into the thoracic duct. | 

The Medigſtinum divides the thorax longitudinally into two 
parts ; to the end that one lobe of the lungs may officiate, if 
the other be hindered by a wound on the other ide. Some- 
times there is a matter contained betwixt its membranes, im- 
mediately under the ſternum, which may occaſion the tay. 
ping of this place. 


ME DIASTINUM cerebri, the ſame with ſeptum tranſverſum. See 


SEPTUM, &c. | 

MEDIATE, or INTERMEDIATE, a term of relation to two 
extremes, applied to a third, which is in the middle between 
them. See M an, and MERDIUu . 
Subſtance is a genus with regard to man; but between the 
two there are other mediate genus's, as body and animal, 


A Mediate ſtands oppoſed to immediate. Thus when we ſay, that 


God and man concur to the production of man; God is the 
Mediate cauſe, man the immediate.—lIt is a popular queſtion 
in theology, whether the Holy Ghoſt convert a finner mediate) 
1 immediately? See IMMEDIATE, and E 
EDIATE modes. : ODEs, 
MEDICAMENTOSUS 1775 ee the article I. orn. 
MEDICINAL hours, are thoſe parts of the day ſuppoſed 
proper to take medicines in. See MRDICIN R. 
Of which there are uſually reckoned four, viz. in the morn- 
ing faſting, about an hour before dinner, about four hours 
after dinner, and going to bed: but in acute caſes, the times 
are to be governed by the ſymptoms and aggravation of the 
diſtemper; without regard to any Medicinal ; 8h 5 
MepiCcINAL waters. the article Mar. 
MEDICINALIS facculus. See the article Sac curus. 
MEDICINE, Mepicina, the art of healing. See HRALIxC. 
Medicine, popularly called Pane conſiſts, according to Boer- 
haave, in the knowledge of thoſe things, by whoſe applica- 
tion, life is either preſerved ſound and healthy, or when diſor- 
dered, again reſtored to its priſtine healthinels See HEALTH, 
and DISEASE, | 
Galen defines Medicine, the art of preſerving preſent health, 
and of retrieving it when paſt : Hippocrates, the addition of 
what is wanting, and the retrenchment of what is redundant : 
Herophilus, the knowledge of things good, indifferent, and 
ill, with regard to health. n | 
Medicine muſt. have been nearly coeval with the world, 
The injuries and viciſſitudes of the air, the nature and quali- 
ties of foods, the violence of external bodies, the actions of 
life, and laſtly, the fabric of human compages, muit have 
rendered diſeaſes almoſt as old as mankind : And the preſence 
of a diſeaſe, as it brings with it a painful ſenſation, or the lols 
perhaps of the uſe of a limb, does, by a neceſſary mechani- 
cal impulſe, both in brutes and men, compel the. diſeaſed to 
ſeek for help, and to apply remedies, either by mere experi- 
ment, or by inſtinct, and ſpontaneous appetite, Hence aroſe 
the art of Medicine; which, in this ſenſe has been always 
every where, among mankind. | 
Ancient hiſtories and fables tell us, that in a little time, from 
the flood, it was ſo well cultivated by the Aſſyrians, Baby lo- 
nians, Chaldeans, and Magi, that they were able to remove 
preſent diſeaſes, and to prevent future ones. Hence it paſſed 
into Egypt, Lybia, Cyrenaica, and Crotona; and thence in- 
to Greece, where it flouriſhed, principally in the iflands of 
Cnidus, Rhodes, Cos, and in Epidaurus, 
The firſt foundations of the art were laid by chance, natural 
inſtinct, and events unforeſeen ; Theſe were improved by the 
memory of the ſucceſs of former experiments; by writing 
down diſeaſes, their remedies, and events, on columns, paint- 
ings, and the walls of their temples ; by expoſing the fie 
in the markets and public ways, that thoſe who paſſed by 
might enquire into the diſeaſe, and communicate a remedy, 
if they knew any: and laſtly, by analogy, or reaſoning, from a 
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-—u ae at length received a much greater degree of perfection, 


the appointing of phyſicians; ſome for the cure of particu- 
lar diſeaſes, and others for diſeaſes in general; by an accurate 
obſervation of the diſeaſe, and its ſymptoms; and by an exact 
deſcription of the remedy, and its uſe: immediately, upon 
which, it got among the prieſts, and at length was confined to 

ticular families; deſcending, by way of inheritance, from 
father to ſon: which, a ain, proved a great bar to its progreſs. 
The extiſpicy or inſpecting the entrails of beaſts, ufed by the 

rieſts; the cuſtom of embalming dead carcaſes, and even 

. itſelf, promoted the knowledge of the human fa- 
brick, and of the cauſes both of health, diſeaſes, and death. 
Laſtly, the 8 of live animals for philoſophical purpoſes, 
diſtinct narratives of the cauſe, riſe, increaſe, criſis, declenſion, 
end, and effect of diſeaſes, and the knowledge of Medzcines, 
their choice, preparation, application, powers, and events, 
ſeemed to have almoſt brought the art to its perfection. 
Hippocrates, who was cotemporary with Democritus, and per- 
fectly acquainted with every thing then diſcovered, and be- 
ſides, furniſhed with a great number of obſervations of his 
own; collecting into one all that was valuable and uſeful ; 
compiled a body of Greek Medicine z and was the firſt who 
deſerved the title of a true phyſician : for being a maſter of the 
eure, experience, as well as of analogy and reaſon, and 
withal well verſed in a pure philoſophy ; he firſt, made phy- 
ſic rational; and laid the foundation of the dogmatical Me- 
dicine, which has ever ſince obtained. See DoGMATICAL, 
THEORETICS, &c. | 
What Hippocrates had done, continued a long time ſacred and 
unaltered, and was the ſtanding practice of many ages; at 
length Aretæus the Cappadocian digeſted it into a more ordet- 
ly body : whence, in various places, at various times, and by 
various hands, particularly the Alexandrian ſchool, it was fur- 
ther altered and improved, till at length it came into the hands 
of Claud. Galen; who, collecting the ſcattered parts, digeſting 
thoſe which were confuſed, and explaining every thing by the 
rigid doctrines of the Peripatetics, did both a great deal of ſer- 
vice, and a great deal of miſchief, to the noble art; he being 


the firſt who introduced the doctrine of the elements, the car- 


dinal qualities, and their degrees, the four humours, &c. into 
Medicine : and on theſe he made the whole art to depend. See 
GALENIC, TEMPERAMENT, HUMOUR, WP ALITY, &c. 
After the ſixth century, the arts were not only extinguiſhed, 
but almoſt all memory of them loft, till the ninth ; from 
which, to the thirteenth, Medicine was vigoroully cultivated by 
the Arabs in Aſia, Africa, and Spain : who applying them- 
ſelves particularly to the ſtudy of the materia medica, and its 
preparations, and to the operations of chirurgery, rendered 
both more juſt and more copious at the ſame time. And yet 
Galen's errors became now more predominant than ever, 

At length, however, they were purged out and exploded by 
two different means; principally indeed by the reſtoration of 
the pure diſcipline of Hippocrates in France ; and then alſo 
by the experiments and diſcoveries of chymiſts and anato- 
miſts: till at length the immortal Harvey overturning, by his 
demonſtrations, the whole theory of the ancients, laid a new 
and certain baſis of the ſcience. Since his time, Medicine is 
become free from the tyranny of any ſect, and is improved 
by ſure diſcoveries in anatomy, chymiſtry, phyſics, botany, 
mechanics, &c. See MECHANICAL. | 
Hence it appears, that the art originally conſiſted ſolely in the 


faithful collecting of obſervations ; and that a long time af-| 


ter, they began to enquire, and diſpute, and form theories : 
the firſt part has ever continued the ſame ; but the latter al- 
ways mutable. See HypOTHEsIs, @c. 

For the ſeveral ſects that have aroſe in Medicine, ſee Eu- 
PIRIE, DoGMATIC, GALENIST, CRYMIsT, PARACEL- 
SIST, HERMETICAL, Ec. 


Medicine is divided into five principal branches. The firſt| 


conſiders the human body, its parts and fabric, life and health, 
and the effects following from them: this is called phyfcology, 
the doctrine of animal economy, or of the uſe of the parts: 
and its objects, now enumerated, are called res naturales, or 
things according to nature, See Phys10LOGY, OEcoNno- 


ur, NATURAL Things, Fe. 


The ſecond branch conſiders the diſeaſes of the human body, 


their differences, cauſes, and effects; and is called Pathology, | 


as it Conſiders the diſeaſes ; Atzology, as it inquires into their 
cauſes; Noſology, when it examines their differences; and 
laſtly, Smptematolzgy, when it explains their effects. The 
objects of this part are called res preternaturales, or beyond 
nature, See PATHOLOGY, ETIOLOGY, Ce. | 
The third branch conſiders the ſigns or ſymptoms, and how 
to PPly them to uſe; ſo as to judge both in a ſound, and a 
diſeaſed body, what, which, is, will be, the degree, order, 
effect, of the health, or the diſeaſe : This is called Semeiotica. 
Its objects are things both natural, non-natural, and præ- 
ter-natural. See SEMEIOTICA. | 


The fourth branch conſiders the remedies, and their uſe, £ 
hereby life may be preſerved ; whence it is called Hygieine, 


Voi. II. Ne. XVII. 
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Its objects are what we ſtrictly call Non-natural, See Hxdt- 
EINE and NoON-NATURALS, 
Laſtly, The fifth furniſhes the materia medica, its prepara- 
tion, and manner of exhibition, ſo as to reſtore health, arid 
remove diſeaſes; and is called Therapeutica, comprehending 
the Diætetica, Pharmaceutica, Chirurgica, and Iatrica. See 
D1i=TETic, PHARMACEUTIC, CHIRUREGERY, and 
THERAPEUTIC. . | | 
Con ME vs INE, Medicina clinica. See Clinica. 
aracters in MEDICINE, . CHARACTERS, 
Pandet#ts of Mepicine. ; See the article J PAN DECT. 
MEDICINES, or Mevicamenrts, denote any natural ſub- 
ſtances, applied to a human body, in order to anſwer ſome in- 
tention of cure, See REMEDY. 
Medicines are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of ap- 
plication, into internal and external. 
Internal MR DICIN Es, are thoſe taken in at the mouth, | 
External, or topical Me DIeI x ESõ, are thoſe applied outwardly to 
any particular part. See Topic, &c. | 
ith regard to the different manner of their operation, Medi- 
cines are diſtinguiſhed into agglutinants, alter ants, anaſtomatics, 
aſtringents, evacuants, incarnatives, ſpecifics. See EVACUANT. 
A general idea of the manner wherein Medicines operate on a 
human body, as explained by the ſect of mechanical pbyſi- 
cians, may be conceived from what follows. 
A iew Aas ſorts of particles, variouſly combined, will 
produce great variety of fluids; ſome may have one ſort, 
ſome two, ſome three or more, If we ſuppoſe only five dif- 
ferent ſorts of particles in the blood, and call them a, 5, c, 
d, e; their ſeveral combinations, without varying the pro- 
portions in which they are mixed, will be theſe following: 
but whether more or leſs, need not be determined. 
a b: AH: ad: ae: 
r 
c : 84; abt; ac: 
en : ace: ad7: 
——_— 7 {7 5 Yar I 
abed:abce: acde: abde: bede:t abede. 
No theory of ſecretion has hitherto been able to give any tole- 
rable account of the operation of ſuch Medicines, as promote 
an evacuation, For if the humours be equally mixed with 
the blood, that is, if the blood be in every part of the body the 
ſame, and its particles be not more apt to form certain hu- 
mours, in ſome certain parts of the body, than in others ; or 
if they be not forced, by the power of ſome Medicine, to 
form ſuch humours ; then the quantities of humour, ſeparated 
in equal times, will always be as the velocity of the blood ; 
but the velocity of the blood is ſeldom doubled by any Medi- 
cine, and never tripled by the moſt acute fever. The quantity 
of humour, however, drawn off by evacuatitig Medicines, is of- 
ten twenty times greater than the natural quantity; and there- 
fore, upon ſuppoſition that the humours are every where 
equally mixed with the blood, the operation of evacuating 
Medicines can never be accounted for, Sce PuRGAT1vyE. 
Though this argument have the ſtrength of a demonſtration, 
yet there are ſome who explain the operation of purgative, and 
other evacuating Medicines, by a ftimulating faculty; where- 
by the fluggiſh juices are not only forced out, but the obſtruct- 
ed canals opened, and the motion of the blood quickened. 
But though ſuch a power be allowed, it would remain to be 
explained, why certain Medicines do n Ts certain 
glands? For it is evident, that evacuating Medicines have ſome 
other powet, beſides the ſqueezing out ſtagnant juices ; becauſe 
when they are all ſqueezed out, they ſtill evacuate as much, if 
they be repeated, as they did before: as is plain, by continuing 
a ſalivation for many days. 259. We cannot ſuppoſe, that all 
bodies have every where, and at all times, juices ſtagnating ; 
but theſe Medicines conſtantly produce their effects, more or 
leſs, at all times. 39. If the veſſels be ſuppoſed to be obſtruct- 
ed, an evacuating Midicine could but double the quantity that 
was evacuated, before it was taken. 4. If theſe Medicines 
operate only theſe ways, then in a healthful body,where there 
were no obſtructions, they would have no effect at all. 59. If 
the removing obſtructions were the cauſe of a greater quantity 
evacuated, then the evacuation ſhould ſtill continue ina greater 
degree than before the obſtruction was removed; whereas, in 
fact, we conſtantly find it leſs, as the Medicine works off. 69. 
Though a Madicine, by ſtimulating a veſſel, may quicken the 
motion of the fluid in that veſſel; yet it can never increaſe the 
quantity of fluid running through it, in 7 Fo ſpaces of time; 
becauſe it quickens the motion of the fluid, only by con- 
traQting the veſſel: and therefore the faſter the fluid is made 
to run through the veſſel, the leſs fluid does the orifice of the 
| veſſel admit ; and conſequently, after the veflel is contracted 
by the ſtimulating Medicine, the ſecretion will be leſs, inftead 
of being greater. | th ; 1 — 
That a ſtimulus cauſes the part on which it acts, to contract, 
is matter of fact; and that purgative Medicims do ſtimulate 
the bowels; but it may Serhags be likewiſe ſaid, they ſtimulate 
the heart and arteries, and incteaſe their force, becauſe they 
not only quicken, but raiſe the pulſe : ſo that a greater quan- 
tity of blood is ſent to the * of the guts. This may be 
FI | 6M Red's - granted ; 
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or before e Lee at the inteſtines, than they would have 
done, if the 


glands, be not diminiſhed in the ſame proportion, as the num- 


Capital ME DICIN ES. See the article CAPITAL. 
Chalaſtic ME DICIN ES. See the article CHALAs TI. 
Hypochondriacal ME DICIN ES. See HyPOCHONDRIACAL, 


MEDIETAS linguæ, an inqueſt impanneled, whereof the one 


ranited ; but not that it is the principal action of purgative 
Medicine ; becauſe that, by the ſame force, a greater quantity 
of blood is ſent to all the other glands of the body, whoſe flu- 
ids are not, however, ſenſibly increaſed ; and the glands of the 
inteſtines receive a leſs quantity, in proportion, than any 
others, becauſe they cannot be ſo much dilated by the greater 
force of the blood, as others, which are not ſo much ſtimu- 
lated by the Medicine. | 
There are others, who will have evacuating Medicines endued 
with an attenuating quality, by which they diſſolve all the co- 
heſions of the particles of the blood, and fo ſet the ſeveral 
humours at liberty, to paſs through their proper 3 but if 
theſe Medicines have a power univerſally to diſſolve all the co- 
heſions of the blood, then every evacuating Medicine would 
equally and ſindifferently increaſe the quantity of every ſecre- 
tion, Mercury would as conſtantly purge as ſalivate, and nitre 
promote perſpiration, as well as urine z but this is repugnant 
to experience, If they have a power to diffolve certain cohe- 
ſions, and not others; this is but ſetting certain particles atliber- 
ty to paſs through their proper glands, which were not ſo be- 
A ; and is a preparing the humours, in order to increaſe the 
quantity of ſecretion. Evacuating Medicines muſt therefore 
have a power to affect ſome particles, and not others; that is, 
to repel ſome, and attract, retain, and alter others; and this is 
what may be affirmed to be in all Medicines, and is what a 
thouſand chymical experiments demonſtrate. 

The ſeveral humours then being formed, by the different co- 
heſion of the particles of blood, the quantity of humour ſe- 
cerned byany gland, muſt be in a proportion compounded of 
the proportion that the number of the particles cohering in 


| 


ſuch a manner as is proper to conſtitute the humour which| 


paſſes through the gland, bears to the maſs of blood; and of 
the proportion of the quantity of blood that arrives at the 
gland, And hence it follows, that where there is a determi- 
nate quantity of a certain humour. to be ſeparated, the num- 
ber of particles that are proper to compoſe the ſecerned h- 
quor, muſt be reciprocally proportional to the quantity of the 
blood that arrives at the gland: and therefore, if the quantity 


of the ſecretion is to be increaſed, the number of particles 


muſt be increaſed; if the ſecretion is to be leflened, the num- 


bes of particles, proper for ſuch a ſecretion, muſt be leflened| 


in the ſame proportion. 

Medicines, therefore, which can alter the coheſions, and com- 
binations of the particles, may either increaſe or diminiſh the 
quantity of any ſecretion. Thus, ſuppoſe the humour, which 
paſſes through the glands of the inteſtines, to be compoſed of 
three or four ſeveral ſorts of particles; that Medicine, which, 
will eaſily cohere to thoſe particles, and cohering, increaſe their 
mutual attractions, ſo as they may unite in greater numbers at, 


edicine had not been given, muſt neceſſarily in- 
creaſe the 2 of humour which paſſes through the glands 
of the inteſtines; if the quantity of blood which arrives at the 


ber of particles is increaſed. - After the ſame manner do diure- 
tics, ſudorifics, and Medicines which promote all other ſecre- 
tions, operate. Sec DIURETIC, SUDORIFIC, Ec. 


Why increaſing the quantity of ſome ſecretions, ſhould dimi- 
niſh that of others, is not eaſy to explain on any other foot: 


for if the blood be equally mixed in every part of the body, 
with all the humours which are ſeparated from it ; that is, if 


the mixture of the blood be every where alike, ſo that every 


humour bears the ſame proportion to the reſt of the arterial 
blood, in one part of the body, that it does in another; and 
if every humour has its own proper gland, through which it is 
ſeparated: then what is ſeparated by one gland, is not ſubſtract- 
ed from another; and conſequently does not diminiſh the quan- 


tity of humour which flows to this other, but does indeed ra-| 
ther increaſe the quantity of this other ſecretion: for the more 
any one humour is carried off, the greater proportion any other 
remaining in the blood, bears to the remaining blood: And 
therefore the more any one ſecretion is increaſed, the more all 
the reſt ſhould be increaſed likewiſe, But if all the humours| 


be compoſed by a combination of a few different ſorts of 
particles, then the more apt thefe particles are to run into any 
one ſort of combination, the leſs all other combinations muſt 
be: and conſequently the increaſing any one ſecretion, muſt 
neceſſarily diminiſh the quantity of all others; but moſt eſpe- 
cially of that, which has the moſt of the ſame ſort of particles. 
See SECRETION, HUMoOuUR, Cc. 5 


ly, or wherein the ſoul is employed in the ſearch, or conſid: 
28 of an 28 See ATTENTION. | 5 
n religion, it is uſed to ſignify a conſideration of the 
ries, and grand truths of 3 faith, - 2997 
Myſtic divines make a great difference between Maditatian 
and contemplation: The former conſiſts in diſcurſive acts f 
the ſoul, conſidering methodically, and with attention, the 
myſteries of faith, and the precepts of morality ; and is per. 
formed by refleCtions and reaſonings, which leave behind them 
manifeſt impreſſions in the brain.—The pure contemplative 
have no need of Meditation, as ſeeing all things in God at 2 
glance, and without any reflection. 
When a man therefore has once quitted Meditation, and ig 
arrived at contemplation, he returns no more ; and, accord. 
ing to Alvarez, never reſumes the oar of Meditation, except 
when the wind of contemplation is too weak to fill his ail; 
See CONTEMPLATION, 
MEDITERRANEAN,, ſomething incloſed within land; or 
that is remote from the ocean. dee EARTH, Octan ©; 
MEeDiTE RRANEAN is mpre particularly uſed to ſignify that large 
ſea, which flows between the continents of Europe, and Af. 
ca; entring by the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and reaching into 
Aſia, as far as the Euxine ſea, and the Palus Mæotis. See 884 
The Mediterranean was anciently called the Grecian Sea, and 
the Great Sea : It is now cantoned out into ſeveral diviſions 
which bear ſeveral names. To the weſt of Italy it is called 
the Ligu/tic, or Tuſcan Sea ; near Venice, the Adriatic ; to. 
wards Greece, Ionic and #gean; between the Helleſpont and 
the Boſphorus, the /Yþ:te Sea, as being very ſafe; and beyond 
the Black Sea, its navigation being dangerous.—The Arab; 
call the Mediterranean Sea, the chamber-pet, by reaſon, it 
ſeems, of its figure, : 
MEDITULLIUM, is uſed by anatom iſts for that ſpongy ſub- 
ſtance between the two plates of the cranium; and in the in- 
terſtices of all laminated bones. See Bowe, and Craniyy, 
MEDIUM, a latin term, ſignifying middle, or mean, See 
MAN and MEDIATE. | 
Me n1um, in logic, or Medium of a fjllogiſm, called alſo the 
mean, or middle term, by the Italians, mezzo ter mino; is an 
argument,. reaſon, or conſideration, for which we affirm, or 
deny any thing : Or itis the cauſe, why the greater extreme 
is attributed to, or denied of the leſs, in the concluſion. Se 
Major, Minor, CoxncLvs10N, Sc. 
Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, Every good thing is to be deſired; 
but all virtue is good; therefore all virtue is to be defired: ” 
The term good is the medium; virtue the leſs extreme, and to 
be deſired the greater. See SYLLOGISM, EXTREME, Pro- 
POSITION, TERM, PREMISSES, Qc. 
It is called medium, as being a kind of mediator between the 
ſubject and predicate ; or, by reaſon the extremes are ſo vil 
poſed as to affirm, os deny by means hereof. Some call it ar- 
gumentum tertium, a third argument; and others ſimply ar- 
gumentum, as being the cauſe why we aflent to the concluſion, 
See ARGUMENT, | 
Mediums, or middle terms, are the things principally ſought 
for, in 1 ſo that the invention of Mediums 
makes the moſt eſſential part of logic! But the rules com- 
monly given by logicians for that purpoſe, are mere imperti- 
nencies, In effect, no ſuch rules can be given: Nor have we 
any way of coming at ſuch Mediums or reaſons, but by a cloſe 
attention to clear ideas. See DiscouRsE, Locic, Inven- 
Ton, Ts... | | 
MEepr1vum, in arithmetic, or an arithmetical Medium, or mean, 
called in the ſchools Medium rei, is that which is equally 
diſtant from each extreme; or, which exceeds the leſſer ex- 
treme, as much as it is exceeded by the greater; in reſpect of 
quantity, not of proportion. | | 
Thus, nine is a medium between ſix and twelve. See arith- 
metical PROPORTION, Torr 
Geometrical MEDIUM, or mean, called in the ſchools Medium per- 
fone, is that where the ſame ratio is preſerved between the fir 
and ſecond, as between the ſecondand third terms; or that which 
exceeds in the ſame ratio, or quota of itſelf, as it is exceeded. 
Thus fix is a geometrical Medium between four and nine. See 
eometrical PROPORTION. | | | 
his is the Medium which virtue is ſuppoſed to obſerve; 
hence ſome call it Medium quoad nos, as having a view to 
circumſtances, times, places, perſons, e. Diſtributive juſtice 
obſerves a geometrical Medium; commutative juſtice, an 
arithmetical one. See JUSTICE. $4) 


Meoprvum participationis, in the ſchools, is that ſaid to be com- 
| ige of the two extremes. — Thus, man, who is part!y 


y, partly mind, is a Medium by participation of the two 


eric MEDICINES. See the article HysTE Ric. I 


half conſiſts of natives or denizens, the other of aliens. 


It is uſed in pleas, wherein the one party is a ſtranger, and the 


other a denizen.—Solomon de Stanford, a Jew, in the time 


of Edward I. had a cauſe tried before the ſheriffof Norwich, 


by a jury of ſex probos & legales homines, & ſex legales Tudæos di 


civitate Norvict, See JURY. 


MEDITATION, an act by which we conſider any thing cloſe- 


extremes; ſo, is warmth the Medium of heat and cold, Ec. 
ME p1vuM negationis or remotionis, is that, from which both ex- 
tremes are derived; or, it is a ſubject, capable of receiving 
both extremes, and yet not neceſſarily poſſeſſed of either. 
In which latter ſenſe, the will is a mean with reſpect to vit. 
tue and vice; and the underſtanding, with reſpect to know- 
ledge and ignorance, | 
MEepium. gued, or Medium ſuppeſiti, is fomewhat between the 
agent and patient, which receives the action of the one; ere 
arrive at the other, 9 9 0 
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In this ſenſe, air is a Medium between the fire, and the hand 


heated thereby. | 
3 quo, A the form, or faculty, whereby an agent pro- 


duces an effect: in which ſenſe, heat is ſaid to be the Medium 
or mean, whereby fire acts on the hand. 


MEDpiuM /#b quo, is that which renders the power to act, com- 


pleat, in the general; without determining it to any parti 


cular object: In which ſenſe, light is the Medium under | 


which the eye perceives any colour, 


MEDIUM in quo, is that, by inſpection whereof, a power is 


produced in any thing, of knowing or perceiving another: 
Such, is a ſpeculum, as it ſhews an object; an image, as it 
repreſents the reality, &c. 


MEepium, in mechanical philoſophy, is that ſpace or region, 


through which a body paſſes in its motion towards any point. 
See MOTION. | 

Thus æther is ſuppoſed to be the Medium, wherein the heavenly 
bodies move. (See ETHER.) Air the Medium wherein bodies 
move near our earth. (See AIR and ATMOSPHERE.) Water 
is the Medium in which fiſhes live and move. See WATER. 
And glaſs is alſo a Medium of light, as it affords it a free paſ- 
ſave, See GLAss, LIGHT, Ray, &c. 

That denſity or conſiſtence in the parts of the Medium, where- 
by the motion of bodies in it is retarded, is called the reſiſtance 
of the Medium ; which, together with the force of gravity, is 
the cauſe of the ceſſation of motion of projectiles. See Rx- 
$ISTANCE of the Medium, &c. 


Subtileor ætherial MEDIUM. Sir Iſ. Newton makes it probable, 


That beſide the particular aerial Medium, wherein we live and 
breathe, there is another more univerſal one, which he calls an 
ætherial Medium; vaſtly more rare, ſubtile, elaſtic, and active, 


than air; and by that means freely permeating the pores and 


interſtices of all other Mediums, and infuſing it ſelf through 
the whole creation: And by the intervention hereof he thinks 
it is, that moſt of the great phænomena of nature are effected. 
See NEWTONIAN. | 
This Medium he ſeems to have recourſe to, as the firſt and 
moſt remote phyſical ſpring z and the ultimate of all natural 
cauſes, By the vibrations of this Medium, he takes heat to 
be propagated from lucid bodies; and the intenſeneſs of heat 
increaſed and preſerved in hot bodies, and from them com- 
municated to cold ones. See HEAT. 

By this Medium he takes light to be reflected, inflefted, re- 
fracted, and put alternately in fits of eaſy reflection and tranſ- 
miſſion; which effects he elſewhere aſcribes to the power of 
attration : ſo that this Medium appears the ſource and cauſe 
even of attraction, See LIGHT, REFLECTION, REFRAC- 
TION, INFLECTION, and ATTRACTION. 

Again, this Medium being much rarer within the heavenly 
bodies, than in the heavenly ſpaces ; and growing denſer, as 
it recedes further from them ; he ſuppoſes the cauſe of the 
gravitation of theſe bodies towards each other, and of the 
parts towards the bodies. See GRAVITATION. 


Again, from the vibrations of this fame Medium, excited in| 


the bottom of the eye by the rays of light, and thence propa- 
gated through the capillaments of the optic nerves into the 
ſenſory, he takes viſion to be performed; ſee VISION. And 
ſo hearing, from the vibrations of this or ſome other Medium, 
excited in the auditory nerves, by the tremors of the air, and 


propagated through the capillaments of thoſe nerves into the 


ſenſory: and thus of the other ſenſes. See SENSATION, 
HEARING, c. 


And again, he conceives muſcular motion to be performed by 


the vibrations of the ſame Medium, excited in the brain at the 
command of the will, and thence propagated through the ca- 
pillaments of the nerves into the muſcles: and thus contract- 
ing and dilating them. See MuscLE and MuscuLaR. 

The elaſtic force of this Medium, he ſhews, muſt be prodi- 


gious: Light moves at the rate of 70, ooo, ooo miles in about 


ſeven minutes, yet the vibrations and pulſes of this Medium, to 
cauſe the fits of eaſy reflection and eaſy tranſmiſſion, muſt be 
ſwifter than light, which is yet 700,000 times ſwifter than 
ſound, The elaſtic force of this Medium, therefore, in pro- 


portion to its denſity, muſt be above 490, ooo, ooo, ooo times 


greater than the elaſtic force of the air, in proportion to its 
denſity: The velocities and pulſes of elaſtic Mediums being in 
a ſub-duplicate ratio of the elaſticities, and the rarities of the 

ediums, taken together. And thus may the vibrations of 
this Medium be conceived as the cauſe of the elaſticity of bo- 
dies. See ELASTICITY. | 


ſmall, even ſmaller than thoſe of light; if they be likewiſe 
ſuppoſed, like our air, to have a repelling power, whereby 
they recede from each other, the ſmallneſs of the particlesmay 
exceedingly contribute to the increaſe of the repelling power, 
and conſequently to that of the elaſticity and rarity of the Me- 
dium, and ſo fit it for the free tranſmiſſion of light, and the 


free motions of the heavenly bodies In this Medium may the 


Planets and comets roll without any conſiderable reſiſtance. If 


it be 700,000 times more elaſtic, and as many times rarer; 


than air z its reſiſtance will be above 600,000,000 times leſs than 


5 


| 


Further, the particles of this Medium being ſuppoſed infinite] 
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that of water: A reſiſtance that would make no ſenſible alte 
ration in the motion of the planets in ten thouſand years. 
And is not ſuch a Medium better diſpoſed for the heavenly 


motions, than that of the Carteſians, which fills all ſpace ade- 


quately, and without leaving pores; is vaſtly denſer than gold ; 
and therefore muſt reſiſt more? See ſubtile MATTER, PLe- 
NUM, &c. 
If any aſk how a Medium can be fo rare, let him tell how the 
air, in the upper regions of the atmoſphere, can be above a 
hundred thouſand times rarer than gold. How an electrical bo- 
dy can, by friction, emit an exhalation fo rare and ſubtile, yet 
ſo potent, as, though its emiſſion occaſions no ſenſible alte- 
ration in the weight of the body, yet itſhall be diffuſed through 
a ſphere of two foot in diameter, and carry up leaf-copper, or 
leaf-gold, at the diſtance of a foot from the electrical body. Or 
how the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo ſubtile, as to paſs a 
plate of glaſs without any reſiſtance or diminution of force 3 
yet ſo potent, as to turn a magnetick needle beyond the glaſs. 
See EFFLUvIa, ELECTRICITY, Cc. 
That the heavens are not filled with any other, but ſuch a 
ſubtile ætherial Medium, is evident from phznomena : whence 
elſe are thoſe laſting and regular motions of the planets and co- 
mets, in all manner of courſes, and directions? And how are 
ſuch motions cofiſiſtent with that reſiſtance, which muſt reſult 
from that denſe, fluid Medium, wherewith the Carteſians fill 
the heavens ? | 
The reſiſtance of fluid Mediums ariſe partly from the coheſion 
of the parts of the Medium, and partly from the vis inertiæ of 
matter, The firſt, in a ſpherical body, is nearly as the dia- 
meter, or, at moſt, as the factum of the diameter, and the 
velocity of the body. The latter is as the ſquare of that fac- 
tum. Thus are the two kinds of reſiſtance Jiſtinguiſhed in any 
Medium ; and being diſtinguiſhed, it will be found that almoit 
all the reſiſtance of bodies, moving in ordinary fluids, ariſes 
from the vis inertiæ. That part which ariſes from the tena- 
city of the Medium, may be diminiſhed, by dividing the mat- 
ter into ſmaller parts, and making thoſe more ſmooth and 
ſlippery : But the other will till be proportional to the denſity 
of the matter, and cannot be diminiſhed any other way, but 
by a diminution of the ſame. See ResisT ANCE. 
hus the reſiſtance of fluid Mediums, is nearly proportional to 
their denſities; and thus the air we breathe, being about nine 
hundred times lighter than water, muſt reſiſt about nine hun- 
dred times leſs than water: As, in effect, the ſame author has 
found it does by experiments on pendulums. Bodies moving 
in quick-filver, water, or air, do not appear to meet with any 
other reſiſtance, but what ariſes from the denſity and tenacity 
of thoſe fluids ; which they mutt, were their pores filled with 
a denſe and ſubtile fluid. See Vacuum. 
Heat, it is found, diminiſhes the tenacity of bodies very much; 
yet does it not decreaſe the reſiſtance of water, ſenſibly. The 
reſiſtance of water, therefore, ariſeschiefly from its vis ine rtiæ; 
conſequently, if the heavens wereas denſe as water, or as quick- 
filver, they would not reſiſt much leis : if abſolutely denſe, 
without any vacuum, be the particles never ſo ſubtile and fluid, 
they would reſiſt much more than quick-ſilver. A ſolid globe, 
in fach a Medium, would loſe above half its motion, while it 
moves thrice the length of its own diameter; and a globe not 
perfectly ſolid, ſuch as the planets, would loſe more. 
To make way therefore for the laſting motions ot the planets 
and comets, the heavens muſt be empty of all matter, except, 
perhaps, ſome very fine effluvia, from the atmoſpheres of the 
earth, planets, and comets ; and ſome ſuch ætherial Medium 
as we havedeſcribed.—A denſe fluid can ſerve for no purpoſe, 
in the heavens, but to diſturb the celeſtial mations, and make 
the frame of nature languiſh; and in the pores of bodies, can 
only ſerve to check the vibrating motion of their parts, where- 
in their heat and activity conſiſts. Such a Medium, therefore, 
unleſs we had ſome evidence of its exiſtence, muſt be given 
up; and that given up, the hypotheſis of light's conſiſting in 
a preſſion, falls alſo to the ground. See LicHT, PLANETS 
PRESs ION, CARTESIANISM, Ce. | 


Mepium ſeptum. See the article SEPTUM. 
ME DI US venter, in anatomy, denotes the breaſt or thorax, See 


Tonk Ax and VEN TER. 


Gluteus Mepius. See the article GLUT Xs. 
MEDLEY. See the article CHANCE medley. 
MEDULLA offium, or Marrow of the bones, is a ſoft fatty 


ſubſtance, placed in the cavities or pores of divers bones, See 
Marrow. | n : MG 
The Medulla is incloſed in a membrane; and is devoid of 
ſenſe : it is red in the greater cavities, white in the leſs, and 
ſoft and ſucculent in ſpungy bones. See BoN k. 

From this is ſecreted the medullary oil. See MEDULLAryY 


oil. 


MEDULLA cerebri and cerebelli, denotes the white ſoft part of 


the brain and qrebellum, covered on the outſide with the cor- 
tical ſubſtance, which is of a more dark or aſhy colour. See 
the origin, ſtructure, and uſe thereof, under BR ain and CE- 
REBELLUM. | 


MevpuLLa oblongata, is the medullary part of the brain and ce- 


rebellum 
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rebellum joined in one; the fore- part of it coming from the 
brain, and the 3 from the cerebellum.— See Tab. anat. 
I. „ . . &#. ©: 
** 25 . dali of the ſkull, and is continued through the 
great perforation thereof into the hollow of the vertebræ of the 
neck, back, and loins: though only ſo much of it retains the 
name oblongata, as is included within the ſkull. After its exit 
thence, it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Medulla ſpinalis, See 


MEDULLA ſpinalis, and CRURA. 


The ſubſtance of the Medulla oblongata being only an aggregate 


of thoſe of the brain and cerebellum, muſt, like them, be pure- 
Iv fibrous or nervous, and only an aſſemblage of minute tubes 
for the conveyance of the animal ſpirits. It ariſes, as it were, 
from four roots; whereof the two largeſt ſpring from the brain, 
and are called crura : the two leſſer from the cerebellum, which 
Dr. Willis calls pedunculi. See BRAIN, and CEREBELLUM. 

Upon inverting it, the firſt thing that appears upon its trunk, is 
a protuberance, ſomewhatlikea ring, and for that reaſon called 
protuberantia annularis. Then follow ten pair of nerves, which 
have their origin here, and are hence ſent to the ſeveral parts 
of the body, See NeRvE. Immediately under the firſt pair, 
or olfactorles, appear two fmall arteries, or branches of the ca- 
rotides. The ſecond pair, or optics, being cut off, appears the 
infundibulum, which ends in the glandula pituitaria, and on 


each ſide, the carotid arteries enter the ſkull. In the lateral 


ventricles of the Medulla are two prominences on each fide, 
the one pair called corpora /triata, from the appearance of 
ſtripes, or nervous fibres, within them; their outer ſubſtance 
being cortical or glandulous, like the reſt of the ſurface of the 
brain, though not ſo deep. Betwixt the corpora ſtriata is a 


broad thin production of the Medulla, called fornix; and un- 


derneath them lie two other prominences, called thalam: ner- 
vorum opticorum. On either ſide of theſe is a plexus of blood- 
veſſels, called plexus choroides. And under the fornix a narrow 
aperture, called the rima, which lets into the infundibulum ; 
which is a paſſage from the third ventricle to the glandula pi- 
tuitaria, through the Medulla of the brain ; being lined with 
the pia mater. Under this, in the ſinus called ſalla equina, or 
turcica, upon theos cribroſum, is the glandula pituitaria z which 
is ſurrounded with a plexus of veſſels, called rete mirabile, on- 
ly viſible in brutes. See REE, PrTUITARY, &'c. On the 
hind-part of the third ventricle is a fmall fotamen, called anus, 
leading to the fourth ventricle of the cerebellum : At the ori- 
fice of this is ſeated a ſmall gland, which, from its fancied 
reſemblance to a pine-apple, is called conarium, or glandula 
pinealis; where Des Cartes and his followers imagine the ſeat 
of the ſoul to be. See PINEAL. On the back-lide of the 
Medulla oblongata, near the cerebellum, are four protuberan- 
ces, whereof the upper and larger are called nates, the under 
and leſſer tees. See NATES, and TEsTEs. Between theſe 
and the proceſſes of the cerebellum, is the fourth ventricle, from 
its figure called calamus ſcriptorius, See CALAMUs. On the 
Medulla oblongata, near its extremity, are four other promi- 
nences, two on each ſide; called corpora fyramidalia, and oliva- 
ria. See OLIVARIA, CONARIUM, | 


MEDULLA 22 or the ſpinal Marrow, is a continuation of 
la 


the Medulla oblongata, or medullary part of the brain, with- 
out the ſkull. See SPINE. 

It conſiſts, as the brain does, of two parts, a white or medul- 
lary, and a cineritious or glandulous; the former without, and 
the other within. The ſubſtance of the exteriour part is much 


the ſame with that of the corpus calloſum, only ſomewhat] 


tougher, and more fibrous: which difference becomes the more 
apparent, as it deſcends the lower; by reaſon of the ſtreight- 
neſs of the cavity, which growing gradually more narrow, 
preſſes the medullary fibres cloſer together, and renders them 
more compact, and gathers them into more diſtinct faſciculi, 
till having deſcended the whole tract of the ſpina, they end in 
the cauda equina. It is the origin of moſt of the nerves of 
the trunk of the body : It ſends out thirty pair on each fide to 
the limbs, the great cavities, and the other parts; which are 
nothing but faſciculi of medullary fibres, covered with their 
proper membranes. See NERVE. | | 
The ſpinal Marrow is generally faid to be covered with four 
coats: The firſt, or external one, is a ſtrong nervous liga- 
ment, which ties the vertebræ together, to the inſide of which 
it firmly adheres. The ſecond is a production of the dura 
mater; it is exceedingly ſtrong, and ſerves to defend the ſpinal 
Marrow from any hurt from the flexures of the vertebræ. 
The third is a production of the arytznoides, and is a thin 
pellucid membrane, lying between the dura and pia mater, or 
the ſecond and fourth membranes of the Medulla. This mem- 
brane gives a coat to the nerves that go out of the ſpina, which 
is the inner membrane of the nerves, as the dura mater-gives 
the outer. The fourth coat is a continuation of the pia mater, 
and is an extemely thin, fine, tranſparent membrane; ſtrictly 
embracing the whole ſubſtance of the Medulla, dividing it in 
the middle into two tracts, and making, as it were, two co- 
lumns of it.—See Tab. Anat. (oſteol.) fig. 6. See alſo SpIx E, 
VERTEBRA, Cc. | 


MEDULLAR Val. is no more than the finer and more ſubtile 


MEL 


parts of the Medulla, or marrow of the bones. See Max 
Row, and OIL. 5 
This, Dr. Havers obſerves, paſſes not into the bones thron h 
ducts, but by ſmall pores formed into veſicles or glandules 
which are conglomerated intodiftin&t lobules, contained in ſeve. 
ral membranes inveſting the whole marrow ; all which veſicles 
or bags are propagated from the outward coat of the arterie; . 
and by theſe it paſſes from one to another, till it arrives at the 
ſides, or extreme parts of the bone. That part of it which is 
ſupplied to the interſtices of the joints, goes into them by va. 
ſages, penetrating through the — into thoſe cavities, and 
formed for that end. The uſe of this oi is either common to 
all the bones, whoſe temper it preſerves, and keeps from he. 
ing too brittle; or more peculiarly to the joints, where it i; 
very ſerviceable, 15. To lubricate the bones at their extremi. 
ties, that they may move more eaſily and free. 2. To kee 
the ends of the articulated bones from growing hot with mo. 
tion. 30. To preſerve the joints from wearing by attrition, and 
rubbing one againſt another: And 45. To preſerve the liga- 
ments of the joints from dryneſs and rigidity, and lubricate 
thoſe parts which ſlide upon the bones, and keep the cartil:.. 
55 which are joined to them, flexible. 
MEET ER. See the article METRE. 
MEGADOMESTICUS. See Douxsric. 
MEGALENS IA, or MROGALESsIA, in antiquity, folemn 
feaſts celebrated among the Romans on the 12th of April, in 
honour of the great mother of the gods, that is, Cybele, or 
Rhea ; wherein were ſports or combats held before the temple 
of 2 1 FEAST, Sc. | 
They were called Megalenſia, from the Greek weyan ; 
Cybele bein — —＋ reat goddeſs. I egy 
M EI miſerere. Se the article Mrses ERE. 


MEIN OUR. See the article MAIN OUR. | 

MELA, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, called alſo fſpeculum, and 
by the vulgar, tenta, or probe, See PROBE. + 
Its uſe is to probe ulcers, or draw a ſtone out of the yard: 
Its form is various, according to the ule it is intended for. 
See SPECULUM, 

MELANCHOLYS®, in medicine, a low kind of delirium, 
without a fever; uſually attended with fear, heavineſs, and 
ſorrow, without any apparent occaſion. See DRELIRIUu. 

* The word in Greek, Meaayx0az, formed from waz, black; 

and x44 bile. 

The ancients attributed this diſeaſe to black and cloudy fpirits, 
ariſing as vapours from a redundant atrabilary humour, See 
ATRABILI1s, and CHOLER. 
Some of the moderns aſcribe it to the irregular motion of the 
ſpirits, and their acid conſtitution ; and others, who ſeem to 
know it better, to too heavy and viſcid a blood, which permits 
not a ſufficiency of ſpirits to be ſeparated in the brain, to ani- 
mate and invigorate the nerves and muſcles: laſtly, others to 
a dryneſs of the meninges of the brain, 
This diſeaſe is varied an infinite number of ways, according 
to the temperament and ideas of the perſon affected with it. 
It is a ſpecies of madneſs, and only differs from a downright 
mania in degree. See MANIA. 

MELANOGOGUES®, MEAANOT TA, are ſuch Medicines 23 

are ſuppoſed particularly to purge off atrabilis or black choler. 
* The word is formed from weaas, niger, black; and ayw, duc, 
to lead, or draw. | | 

But there is no ſuch ſpecies of choler now regarded, and con- 

ſequently this diſtinction of evacuants is but little uſed, See 
PuRGATIVEs, and ATRABILI1s. 

MELASSES. See the article MoLossEs. | 

MELCHITES, a religious ſe& in the Levant, who ſcarce 
differ from the Greeks in any thing relating either to faith, or 
worſhip ; only that they do not ſpeak the Greek language. 
The word, in the wat tg Syriac, ſignifies royalifts, and was 
formerly applied by the catholics to the heretics who refuſed 
to ſubmit to the deciſions of the council of Chalcedon: inti- 

mating by this appellation, that they were of the religion of 
the emperor. . 
Thoſe now called Melchites, are ſuch people, as, inhabiting 
among the Syrians, Cophtæ, or Egyptians, and other Levan- 
tine nations, follow the opinions of the Greeks, though no 
Greeks themſelves : And it is for this reaſon that Gabriel Sio- 
nita calls them indifferently by the names of Greeks, and Me- 
chites. See GREEK. | 
The ſame author obſerves, that they are ſpread through all the 
Levant ; that they deny purgatory ; and are declared enemies 
to the pope and his primacy.— For the reſt, they fall in with 
the Greeks, both as to articles of faith, and diſcipline. 
They have ttanſlated the Greek euchologium, and other books 
of that kind, into Arabic ; and have the canons of councils in 
the ſame language. To thoſe of the council of Nice, they 
have added new canons, commonly called the Arabic canons; 
which are likewiſe received by the Jacobites and Maronites : 

Though moſt of the learned look on them as ſpurious. 


MELCHIZEDECHIANS, or MELCHISsEDEKIANS, 


— 


above all creatures, and even above Jeſus Chriſt, 


ancient ſeQaries, ſo called, becauſe they raiſed Meleb i ſedec 
5. 
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r of thi was one Theodotus, whence the Aa. ME MRA NE, Mauna ANA 
* 3 commonly known by the name of an animal body ; being a thi 
22 ; all the difference between thoſe and the ſtrict formed of ſeveral forts of fibr 


Man. 


in anatomy, a ſimilat part of 
in, white, flexible, expanded ſkin, 


_ | od the | IR | es rr together, and ſeryv- 

* ; fiſting in that particular article relating to ing to cover or wrap up certain parts of the body, See Bopy 
Cͤ— pp | an Paneer — Boy, 
n ſeve. - Me 8 a 50 The membranes of the body are various; and variouſly deno- 
elicle =» ICERIS, MEAIKHPIZ, a tumour or abſciſs incloſed minated :—duch are the perioſteum, pleura, pericardium, pe- 
= — ; RES cyſtis3, co aſiſting of matter not unlike honey, whence its ritonaum, &c. which ſee under their proper articles; PERI. wr 
| e © 1 bl 


hich i; | 


name. The Meliceris is otherwiſe called atheroma.—It ga- | 95TEUM, & c.—Such alſo are the Adipoſa, Carnoſa, and Nei- 


: . tating, 
pas. chers yarn on ors n N | Thoſs membranes which ſerve as integuments; or covers of 
S, and again :It T c hy . Soo ths articie STYLE; veſlels, are called coats or tunics ; and thoſe which cover the 
am be uE LITT Es MEAITITHS, a greyiſh ſtone, which, when} Þrain, are, by a peculiar name, called meninges. See Tu- 
be. 8, a f ! NIC, and MENINOGEs. 
5 ad pulverized, yore TRE INT of SHITTY: = 3M fibres of * give cw 3 an elaſticity, whereby 
remi- honey, Whence | 7a can contract, and cloſely graſp the parts they contain ; 
> keep It is found in mines - _— and — bo ä — | was their nervous fibres give = G4 — — ſenſe, which is 
th mo- much of the nature of x g having a weetneſs : | the cauſe of their contraction: they can therefore ſcarcely ſuf- 
n, and the ſal ſaturni, but muc e an t d in dee fer the ſharpneſs of medicines, Rad; they are difficultly united, 
© liga- It only differs from the gila pl I Gd ie in inflam. | When wounded, In their texture there is a number of ſmall 
bricate taſte, See GALACTIT * 4 F II INE LOI | glands, which ſeparate an humour, fit for moiſtening the parts 
artila. | mations of the eyes, and to dry * . th for a ſecond inquiry] they contain. By reaſon of the thickneſs and tranſparency of 
EM ELIUS inquirendium, a wr why n died 5 me the membranes, the ramifications of the blood-veſlels are more 
do be made of what lands an 8 By called 4 lun apparently ſeen in them, than in any other part of the body: 
2 where partiality is ſuſpected upon the 9 on cage ner the innumerable diviſions, windings and turning, ſerpen- 
lemn extremum. : a tine progreſſions, and frequent inoſculations, not only of veins 
ril, in MELODY*, MEA NAIL, in muſic, is the agreeable effect and . together, but alſo of veins with veins, Ed arteries 
— N bol different muſical ſounds, ranged or diſpoſed in ſucceſſion. with arteries, make a moſt agreeable embroidery, and delicate 
emp See SOUND. * 


a | | net-work, covering the whole membrane. Sce VESSEL, &c. 
0 * word is compounded of the Greek pres honey 1 and W A N The uſe of the membranes is to cover and wrap up the parts, 
nging. | 


' great; and ſtrengthen them; to fave them from external injuries ; 


\ Melody is the effect only of one ſingle part, voice; or inſtru- 


e ee | ._ | | to preſerve the natural heat; to join one part to another; to 
ment; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony; though in ſuſtain {mall veſſels, and the nerves which run through their 


—_— — * 


common ſpeech theſe two are frequently confounded, | duplicatures ; to ſtop the returning of the humours in their 
n, and Harmony is the agreeable reſult of the union of two or more] ve els, as the valves ſtop the returning of the blood in the veins 
W concording muſical ſounds heard in conſonance, i. e. at one] and heart; of the chyle in the thoracic duct; and of the lym- 
yard: | and the ſame time; ſo that harmony is the effect of two parts pha in the lymphatic veſſels. See VALVE, Ge. 
ed for. c leaſt: As therefore a continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds} Anatomiſts generally aſſert, that there is a membrana communis 
rt 3 produces Melody, ſo does a continued combination of theſe] ,,.Gulorum, or membrane common to all the muſcles, being 
- 3 produce harmony. See HARMONY, Coxcok p, and muſic} led into that miſtake by the aponeuroſis of ſeveral ; whereas, 
S, and 5 in PARTS. 11. „ 1.4.1; | upon ſtricter obſervation, there is no ſuch thing to be found. of 
hs = Though the term Melody be chiefly applicable to the treble, See Muscl k. | | 
hg W 25 the treble is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its air; yet fo far as] The membrana propria muſculorum, is that which immediately 
wir dle baſs may be made airy, and to ſing well, it may be alſo] covers all and ever one of the fibres of a muſcle, and is cloſely 
mo 85 properly ſaid to be melodious. See TREBLE, and Bass. Off tacked to them. There is another common membrane, called 
* the twelve harmonical intervals of muſical ſounds, diſtinguiſh- membrana communis vaſculorum ; which is a thin membrane, 

fth ed by the names of ſecond leſſer, ſecond greater; third liſer,| accom anying almoſt all the veſſels of the body. See VES 

* 2 third greater; fourth; falſe flib, fifth ; ſirtß Iefer, Arth sk, Vein, AnTERY, &c. | | 
ww greater; ſeventh leſſer, ſeventh greater; and oZave ; all Ae. All theſe membranes receive veins, arteries, and nerves; from 
e lach as well as harmony, are compoſed: For the octaves of the parts which are neareſt to them. _ 
a each of theſe are but replications of the ſame ſound ; and what- MzMBRANES of the wes. Gee the article EXE: 
hers to ever is ſaid of any, or all of theſe ſounds, is to be underſtood M EM BR ANOSA armilla. 8 mann. 
2 BS alſo of their octaves. See OCTAVE. MEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, ſo cal- 
ording Nr the rules of MELODY, fee the article ComPos1TION, led from its large membranous expanſion incloſing all the muſ- 
vith * MELT. See the article MIL r. || _ eles of the tibia and the tarſus; whence it is alſo called faſcia 
Oe 3 MELTIN G-fre. 4 See the article 8 s 3 lata. — See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fg. 2. u. 34. fig. 1. u. 48. Hg. b. 
2 BS Surveyor f MELT ING. 8 MELTIN. r 1 . i | 
11253 RE MEMBERS, in anatomy, the exterior parts, ariſing from] It hath a ſharp fleſhy beginning from the fore-part of the ſpine I 
-holer. WE the trunk, or body of an animal, like boughs from the trunk] of the os ilium, but ſoon becomes membranous, and covers al- 
ye, duas, of a tree, See BODY. 1 I moſt all the muſcles of the thigh and leg, down to the foot, 
In which ſenſe, Members, membra, amount to much the ſame| ere it joins with the ligamentum annulare; and in its 
d con- with limbs, artus : Though ſome make a difference between action turns the leg derte. 3, | 
d. dee the two; reſtraining Members more immediately to the fleſhy MEMBRED. See the article MEMBERE D. 
rts which cover. the limbs, and artus to the bones and nerves. ME ME. — Ou⸗ eff MEME. See the article Qu E. pee 
hyſicians divide the body into three — or venters, the ME MOI RS, or MEMoRIALs, a term now much in uſe for 
ſcarce head, the breaſt, and the lower ventricle ; and the extremi-| hiſtories, compoſed by perſons who had ſome ſhare, or concern 
th, or ties, which are the Members. See EXTREMITY, in the tranſactions they relate, or who were eye- witneſſes of 
lage. Each Member, and portion of the body » was anciently devoted them ; anſwering to what the Latins called commentarii, See 
nd was to ſome divinity, The head to Jupiter, the breaſt to Neptune, | Con MENTARY, and His TOR. * 
refuſed the navel to Mars, the ear to Memor 5 the forehead to the The French are great dealers in this way of writing, and have 
: Intl- Genius, the right-hand to Faith or Fid ity, the knees to Mer-| an infinite number of books of memoirs, containing, for the ge- N 
gion of cy ; the eye-brows, again, to Jupiter, the eyes to Cupid, or, nerality, the lives, actions, intrigues, amours, &c, of the wri- 

5 according to others, to Minerva, the hind-part of the right] ters. | dk ps | 15h | 
abiting car to Nemeſis, the back to Pluto, the reins to Venus, the|yqzorrs is alſo uſed for a journal of the acts, and proceed- \ 
Levan- feet to Mercury, the heels and ſoals of the feet to Thetis, and ings of a ſociety ; or a collection of the matters debated, tranſ- 
ugh no the fingers to finer. CO EO OED Qed, &&c. therein, —Such are the memoirs of the royal aca- 
iel Sio- Meme, in architecture, denotes any part of a building; demy of ſciences, Ic. See JOURNAL, ACADEMY, Ce. 
1d Mel as a frieze, cornich, or the lilde. MEMORY, MNHMH, a power, or faculty of the mind, 

N MEMBER is ſometimes alſo uſed for moulding. See Mour DING, whereby it.retains or recollects the ſimple ideas or images of 
all the MEMBER, in grammar, is applied to the parts of a period, or things we have ſeen, imagined, underſtood, c. See Soul, 
nemies ſentence, See PER10D, and SENTENCE, 72 PowzR, FacuLTy, Sc. | IG 
in with MEMBERED, or MemBRe, in heraldry, is where the legs] Of all the faculties, there is none harder to account for, 

; or feet of an eagle, griffin, or other | bird, are of 'A different or that has perplex d philoſophers more, than the memory. Some 
. ahn Fry ran the reſt of the body. ns will have it a mere organ, as the eye, car, &c.—Dr. Hook, 
. hs EMBRANA, „ Wo Los, ee in an Eſay towards a mechanical account of memory, makes it 
2, the) EMBRAN A communis muſculorum. See <MEMBRANE, | to conſiſt in a ſtock of ideas or images, formed occaſionally 
"Ree f MEMBRANA propria muſculorum, C 4 | q by the mind out of the fine parts of the brain, and diſpoſed, 
onites:  \ZEMBRANA communis vaſculorum. | | or laid by in order, i err 
EMBRANA adipeſa. | CADIPOSA, Des Cartes and his followers maintain, That the animal ſpirits 
3 EuRBRANA carnoſa, "I CARNOSA, N- K exciting a motion in the moſt delicate fibres of the brain, leave 
biſedect MemBrana nictitans. > See '< NICTITATING. MEN, a kind of traces or footſteps, which occaſion our remembrance. 
45 | MeMmBRAnaA tympani. __ f TyMPANUmn, and Fora- a 


EMBRANA urinaria. 


Vor. II. Ne 9). 


Hence it happens, that by paſſin 9 1 e 
thing ſpirits b ing accuſtomed to the ſame pallages, 
| things, the ſpirits becom 8 | — 


ALLANTOIs, 


Jeave them open, and ſo make their way without any effort A 
labour; and in this conſiſts the eaſe wherewith we recoflect 
ſuch ideas. Thus wine is found to ſharpen the memory, in re- 
gard the ſpirits of the wine put the animal ſpirits in motion, 
and agitate the fibres of the brain the more briſkly.” See Ip EA, 
Brain, TRACE, REMEMBRANCE, Ce. 
Father Malebranche expreſſes his notion of memory thus: It 
© being granted, that all our different perceptions are owing 
© to changes happening in the fibres of the principal part of 
the brain, wherein the ſoul more immediately reſides, the 
nature of the memory is obvious : for as the leaves of a tree, 
that have been folded for ſome time, in a certain'manner, 
preſerve a facility or diſpoſition to be folded again in the fame 
manner; ſo the fibres of the brain, having once received 
certain impreſſions by the courſe of the animal ſpirits, and by 
the action of objects, preſerve, for ſome time, a facility to 
receive the ſame diſpoſition, Now it is in this facility that 
memory conſiſts ; for we think on the ſame things, when 
the brain receives the ſame diſpoſitions. 1 
Further, as the animal ſpirits act ſometimes more briſkly, 
and ſometimes more languidly on the ſubſtance of the brain; 
and as ſenſible objects make much deeper, and more laſting 
impreſſions, than the imagination alone; it is eaſy, on this 
ſcheme, to conceive why we do not remember all things 
alike : Why a thing, for inſtance, ſeen twice, is repreſented 
more vividly to the mind, than another ſeen but once : Ar 
things that have been ſeen, are uſually remembred more diſ- 
* tinctly, than thoſe that have been only imagined, c. See 
ABIT, 
Old men are defective in memory, and cannot learn any 
* thing without much difficulty, becauſe they want animal 
< ſpirits to make new traces, and becauſe the fibres of the brain 
© are become too hard to receive, or too moiſt to retain ſuch 
© impreſſions. For the ſame reaſon, thoſe who learn with the 
< preateſt eaſe, forget the ſooneſt ; in regard when the fibres 
© are ſoft and flexible, objects make a light impreſſion, which 
© the continual courſe of animal ſpirits eaſily wears off: On 
© the contrary, the fibres of thoſe who learn lowly, being leſs 
« flexible, and leſs ſubject to be ſhaken, the traces are more 
deeply engraven, and laſt the longer. : 
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£ From all which obſervations it follows, that the memory is| 


© abſolutely dependent on the body; being impaired or ſtreng- 
© thened, according to the changes that befal the body; a fall, 
© the tranſports of a fever, Ec. being frequently found to eraſe 


© or blot out all the traces, to bear away all the ideas, and to | 


© cauſe an univerſal forgetfulneſs.” 5 

The chief difficulty that clogs this doctrine of memory, is to 
conceive how ſuch an infinite number of things, as the head js 
ſtored withal, ſhould be ranged in ſo much order in the memory, 


as that the one ſhould not efface the other: and how in ſuch], 
a prodigious aſſemblage of traces impreſſed on the brain, the 
animal ſpirits ſhould awake preciſely thoſe which the mind has 


occaſion for! See SPIRITS. | t 

Seneca ſays of himſelf, that by the mere effort of his natural 
memory, he was able to repeat two thouſand words upon once 
hearing them, each in its order; though they had no depen- 
dence or connection on each other. After which he mentions 
a friend of his, Portius Latro, who retained in his memory all 
the declamations he had ever ſpoke, and never had his memory 
fail him, even in a fingle word. He alſo mentions Cyneas, 
ambaſlador to the Romans from king Pyrrhus, who in one day 


had ſo well learnt the names of his ſpectators, that the next he 


ſaluted the whole ſenate and all the populace aſſembled, each by | 
his name, Pliny ſays, that Cyrus knew every ſoldier in his army 
by name; and L. Scipio, "1 the people of Rome. Charmi- 
das, or rather Carneades, when required, would repeat any 
volume found in the libraries, as readily as if he were reading. 
—Dr. Wallis tells us, that without the aſſiſtance of pen and 
ink, or any thing equivalent, he was able in the dark, by mere 
force of memory, to perform arithmetical operations, as mul- 
tiplication, diviſion, extraction of roots, c. to forty places. 
Particularly, that in February 1675, at the e of a foreign- 
er, (by night, in bed) he propoſed to himſelf a number of fif- 
ty-three places, and found its ſquare root to twenty-ſeven 
laces; and without ever writing down the number, dictated 
it from his memory, at his next viſit, twenty days afterwards. 
Local or artificial ME MOR x, is an art or invention, by means 
ee, the memory is ſuppoſed to be aided, ſtrengthened, and 
inlarged. | | 
Thisart ſeems to conſiſt in nothing elſe but a certain method 
of rape ng or aſſociating ideas of things to be remembred, 
with the ideas of other things, already diſpoſed orderly in the 
mind, or that are before the eyes.—It is of an old ſtanding, 
having been practiſed by many of the ancient orators; ſome 
whereof are faid to have made uſe of paintings, images, and 
emblems on this occaſion: Though others contented them- 
ſelves with the parts, members, ornaments, furniture, and 
other circumſtances of the place where they were to ſpeak. 
Muretus tells us, that a young man of Corſica pretending to do 
wonders this way, Muretus put him to the trial ; and upon 
dictating to him two or three thouſand words, ſome Greek, 
ſome Latin, ſome Barbarous; all without any relation to each 
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other, and the greateſt part without any meaning at all; the 
artiſt immediately, and without any heſitation, or the le 
ſtumbling or diſplacing, repeated them all, from firſt to " 
in the ſame order wherein they had been dictated; and th, 
done, beginning where he ended, he repeated them all back. 
. wards, from laſt to firſt. Adding, that this was but a fli be 
; eſſay of his memory; and that he would undertake to — 
; thirty-ſix thouſand words in the ſame manner. 
The truth is, this art ſeems better calculated for retaining thin 
without any coherence or dependence on one another, ag — 
words or ſounds, &c. than for things where reaſon or Jude. 
ment are any way required. | 2 S 
Raim. Lully took fo much pains with it, that it now goes þ 
his name, being called Luth's art. See Ar. 
MEMPHITES, or {apis MEMPHITIOUs, a ſort of ſtone 
mentioned by Dioſcorides, Pliny, and other natural hiſtor. 
ans ; ſuppoſed to be found in Egypt not far from the city Ci. 
ro the ancient Memphis ; vr ag its name. 
The property it is famed for, is, that being pulverized, : 
| ſmeared on any part of the body to be cut off, it deadens it X 
as that the patient ſhall perceive no pain from the operation, 


MN. Midſbipmen.] (MipsHiPp-Men, 
Meoat-Men. Moor- n. 
Port- Mx. PorT- Hen. 
Quęſt-MxE x. >See the article QuESH-AAen. 
Sides-MEN. 225 ] SIDE8- Men; 
Ttwelve- ME N. | TwELve-Men. 
Veftry-M LVEsTRY-Men, 
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MENANDRIANS, the moſt ancient branch of Gnoſtics; 
thus called from Menander their chief, a diſciple of Simon 
Magus, and himſelf a reputed magician. See StMoxlAx 
and GNOSTICS. T ; 

He taught, that no perſon could be ſaved unleſs. he were bap. 
tized in his name: He conferred a peculiar fort of baptiſm, 

which would render thoſe who received it immortal in the 

next world. St. Irenzus repreſents him, as pretending to be, 

That firſt virtue hitherto unknown to the world, and to har: 

been ſent by the angels for the ſalvation of all mankind, 
He took upon him, ſays St. Epiphanius, hr. 2. to be greater 
than his maſter; which contradicts Theodoret, who make; 
Menander a ſubordinate virtue to Simon Magus, the great vit 
tue of all. See SIMONIANS, | 

MENDICANTS, teggars; a term applied to ſeveral order 
of religious, who live on alms, and go a begging from door to 
door. See Monx, and RELIGIOVUsS. , « 

There are four ancient orders which paſs principally by the 
name of the four mendicants: The Carmelites, Jacobines, 
Franciſcans, and Auguſtins. See CARMELITEs, Jaco- 
BINES, Sc. | „ 
N number of mendicants, are alſo ranked the Capu- 
chins, Recollects, Minims, and others, who are branches, ar 
derivations from the former. See Cap uchixs, RE col- 

' LECTS, &c, Wo AT. GY, 

The mendicants at their firſt eſtabliſhment, were rendered. in- 
capable of having any revenues. The multitude of mendicants 
is now a heavy tax on the people. 1 5 

MENTIAN column. See the article Cl u ux. 

MENIN GES, MHNITT EZ, in anatomy, the coats; or mem- 

branes, wherewith the brain is incloſed. See BRAIN. 

The Arabs call them mothers ; whence we alſo uſually call 

them in Latin the pia, and dura mater. See PIA, and Du- 

AA MATER {into a. rriarertion 7 ove! 

There are two meninges, external and internal; called menin: 

craſſa, and tenurts, 1 | 1 117 

Craſſa MENIxx, or dura mater, is the external one, and the 
groſſeſt. It lies immediately under the cranium, and covers 
the whole ſubſtance of the brain, and the ſpinal marrow, and 
affords a coat to the trunks of the larger nerves. See NRRVI, 
&c. It is connected on the upper part to the perioſteum by 
means of fibres, and on the under ſide to the pia mater by the 

branches of the ſinus's, and by the arteries and nerves. It 
conſiſts of two leſſer coats or membranes, which ſome have 
taken for two dura maters; the exterior, hard; and the inner, 

more ſmooth, ſoft, and moiſt. It deſcends double between 
the two hemiſpheres of the brain, which it divides as deep 33 
the corpus calloſum, and by reaſon of its curvature, occaſioned 
by the convexity of the brain in that part, is called falx, from 
its reſemblance to a ſickle. See FA Lx. It like wiſe inſinuates 
itſelf between the brain and cerebellum, and ſo prevents the 
brain from lying too hard on the cerebellum. In the duplica- 
tures thereof are ſeveral cavities called finus's, which are a fort 
of venous canals ſerving for the conveyance of the blood. Of 
theſe there are four conſiderable ones, viz. the longitudinales 
and laterales. See Six us. e 


mediately under the brain, It is a fine thin membrane adhe - 


fractuous parts of the brain, that it is ſcarce to be ſeparated 
from it. This membrane covers the whole brain, cerebellum, 


for the defence of the brain, and the ſupport of its veſſels. 
Between the. two, lies another fine tranſparent 2 


; Fr. % ne 5 
MkENINx tenuis, or pia mater, lies under the dura mater, im- 


ring ſo cloſely, and inſinuating itſelf into all the folds and am- 


and medulla oblongata, and ſerves, together with the other, 
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: 
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called dan the external laminaof the pia mater, See ARAcy- 
NDS. 


ENI PPE AN, Jayra Mus ig r rA kind of ſatyr conſiſting 


of proſe and verſeintermixed, See SA TYR. 


It is thus called from Menippus, a Cynic iloſopher, who de-| . 


. 1 (2 tvri In imitation of 
lighted in compoling Jatyrical jetter See umitarion ofÞ 
him, Varro alſo wrote ſatyrs under the title a i * | 


pee: Whence this ſort of compoſition is 
: nian ſahr. Min e 311% 8 $71 Dae 
e Lc. GER there is a famous piece under this title, 
6:ſt publiſhed in 1594, againſt the chiefs of the league, called 
| alfo the Cathalicon of 8 0 lt is eſteemed a maſter · piece for 
the time. See CATHOL Io. | 
MENISCUS,. in optics, a glaſs, or lens, concave on one fide, 
and convex. on the other; ſometimes, alſo called .lunula. See 
Ls and OpTic ga. . 
In a m:niſcus, if the diameter of the convexity be equal to that 
of the concavity, a ray falling parallel to the axis, will continue 
parallel thereto after refraction. - 


Such a men/tus therefore, will neither collect, nor diſperſe the 
rays; and is therefore of no uſe in dioptricks. See REFRAC-| 


TION. 


To find the focus of a meniſcus, the rule is, As-the difference of 


the ſemi-diameters of the convexity and concavity, is to the 
ſemi · diameter of the convexity : ſo is the diameter of the con- 
cavity, to the diſtance of the focus from the meniſcus. Hence, 


If the ſemi-diameter of the concavity, be triple the ſemi-dia- | 


meter of the convexity, the diſtance of the focus from the 
meniſcus will be equal to the ſerhi-diameter : and therefore the 


meniſcus will be equivalent to a lens equally convex on either 


ſide, See Conv ExX»lens.. 


Again ; if the ſemi- diameter of the concavity be double that 
of the convexity ; the diſtance of the focus will be equal to the | 


diameter: and therefore the meniſcus will be equivalent to a 
plano-convex lens. See PLANO=convex, rl 
If the ſemi- diameter of the concavity be quintuple that of the 
convexity, the meniſcus will be equivalent to a ſquare, See 
herical LENs. 12 | | | ; 
The ſemi-diameter therefore of the concavity being given; 
that of the concavity required to remove the focus to any given 
_ diſtance from the meniſcus, is eaſily found. See Focus. 
MENNONITES, a ſect in the United Provinces, in moſt 
reſpects the ſame with thoſe in other places called Anabapri/ts. 
Sce ANABAPTIST. | | 


They had their riſe in 1496, in a village in Friezeland : their 


founder was one Mennon, who undertook to reform the reli- 
gion of the ancient Anabaptiſts, and to throw out all enthuſiaſm 
touching the new kingdom of Chriſt, ce. 
The Mennonites hold, that there is no original fin ; that the firſt 
man was not created juſt; that in ſpeaking of the father, ſon, 


and holy ghoſt, we muſt not uſe the word Ke nga Hog 
rom tne -]: 


trinity; that Jeſus Chriſt did not take his fle 
ſtance of his mother, but from the eſſence of the father; or 
that the word of the father became man; that he brought it 
from heaven, or that we do not know whence he had it: And 


that the union of the divine and human nature was fo effected, 


as that the divine was rendered viſible; and liable to death. 
The Mennonites teach farther, that Chriſtians are not allowed 


to ſwear ; to exerciſe any civil magiſtrature; to uſe the ſword, | | 
not even for the puniſhment of criminals. ,, Tbey add, that 


miniſters of the word are not permitted to receive any wages 
for their work; that they muſt not baptize little children; and 


that the ſouls of men after death reſt in an unknown place till} . 


” 


the day of judgment, 


The Mennonites are ſab-divided into divets ſes; whereof the 


two principal are, the Mennonites of Friezeland, and thoſe of 
Flanders, et * 


| The latter exerciſe a vp ſtrict church · diſcipline, and.excom- | 


municate for the ſlighte 


| offence; nor do they hold it lawful 
to have any ſociety or communication with thoſe excommu- 
nicated,—Thoſe of Friezeland, on the contrary, receive into 
their communion ſuch. as are . by the others; 
whence they have been called /ercorariz, and borboriſlæ. Their 
diſcipline is very remiſs. ee . e 


— 1 


They recommend an univerſal toleration of religions very 
earneſtly, and receive all xinds of perſons into their aſſemblies, 
provided they be of good morals, and believe the ſcripture to 


be the word of God; howeyer divided they may be as to the 
Fine articles of faith, n 


end the Mennonites uſually paſs for a ſect of . 


Herman Schin, a Mennanzte miniſter, who has publ 
their hiſtory and apo * i 


tilts, either in principle, or by origin: He owns they baptize | 
none but adults; but then, neither do they re-baptize any who|-. 


had received it in their childhood. They ſpeak with a great 
deal of prudence and reſerve as to the extraordinary operations 


of the holy ſpirit 3 and are far from the fanaticiſm of the old | 
Anabaptiſfs. No people are more ſubmiſſive to magiſtrates, or | 
carry paſhve obedience farther than they. Far from rebellion; 


= condemn even the moſt juſt war, &c. 


5 


„ maintains that they are not Anabap- | 


NOLOGY *, MEnoL0G1u, in the Greek chureb, is 
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much the ſame with martyrolqy, or calendar in the Latin. Sec 
| . MarTYRoLOGY, and CaLENDAR.. | R 
3 — word comes from the Greek, hae, month, and aoyo;, dif- 
% ure, * Bs, 4 $24 
The Greek Menohjgium is divided into the ſeveral months in the 
year; and contains an abridgment of the lives of the ſaints ; 
With a bare commemoration of the names of ſuch whoſe lives 
were never written. The Greeks have various Menologies. The 
Romans tax them with inſerting divers heretics in their Menola- 
ier as ſaints, Baillet treats of them at large. 
MEN SA domeſticus. Bee the article Dou ESTIcus. 
MENSALIA, MxxsA ls, ſuch parſonages, or livings as were 
formerly united to the tables of religious houſes; and therefore 
by canoniſts called menſal benefices. See PARSON AGR, and 
BENEFICE.( | JJ. 2615 | N 
MENS ES“, CarAuRN IA, in medicine, the monthly evacu- 
ations from the uterus, of women not with child, or not giving 
ſuck. See MEnsSTRUAL. * 
They are fo called from menſis, month, the period wherein they 
return. They are alſo called flowers, courſes, &c. See FLoWNERS. 
The menſes make one of the moſt curious and difficult phæno- 
mena in the whole human body; for the explanation whereof, 
many hypotheſes have been framed, though the matter is yet 
ſcarcely aſcertained, - | 
It is generally agreed by all, that the neceſſity women are un- 
der for ſome extraordinary ſupply to compenſate the expence, 
and ſupport them during the time of geſtation, was the final 
reaſon why this redundance at other times was given them. 
But this is all they agree in. Some not content with this occa- 
ſion alone, will have the menſtruous blood offend in quality more 
than in quantity; which they argue from the pain it gives many 
women in the evacuation.— They add, that its malignity is ſo 
great, that it excoriates the parts of men by mere contact; 
that the breath of a nenſtruous woman will give a permanent 
ſtain to ivory, or a looking-glaſs ; that a little of the blood 
dropped on any vegetable, blaſts, or renders it ſterile ; that if 
a pregnant woman be defiled with the menſes of another wo- 
man, ſhe miſcarries; that if a dog taſtes them, he runs mad, 
and grows epileptic: All vhich, with many more fables of the 
fame kind, though related by great aut hots, Dr. Drake rejects, 
as too ridiculous to need a refutation.” : 


- 


Others aſcribe this effect to an imaginary dominion of the 


moon over the bodies of women. —This was formerly the pre- 
vailing opinion; though the ſmalleſt reflection would have 
ſhewyn the weakneſs of it: For had this purgation been owing 
to the influence of the moon, all women of the ſame age and 
temperament, would have found it at the ſame periods and re- 
volutions of the moon, i. e. at the ſame time; which all ex- 
perience ſhews to be falſmm. 1. Th . 
There are two other opinions which carry with them great pro- 
N and are argued with a great deal of ſtrength and rea- 
ſon. both which, the quality of the blood is allowed to 
be innocent; but they ſtill differ about the reaſon of its iſſue. 
-— The former is that of Dr. Bohn and Dr. Freind, who main- 
i tain this flux to be the reſult of a plethora, or plenitude; and 
to be evacuated only for relief againſt the quantity. See PLe- 
Crna Wen M e een 
Dr. Freind, who has maintained the cauſe of a plethora with 
the greateſt ſtrength and clearneſs, ſuppoſes that this plethora 
ariſes from a coacervation in the blood - veſſels of a ſuperfluit 
of aliment, which he-thinks remains over and above what is 
expended. by the Oy ways; and that women have this 
plethora, and not men, becauſe their bodies are more humid, 
and their veſſels, eſpecially the extremities of them, more ten- 
der, and their manner of living generally more unactive than 
that of men; and that theſe things concurring, are the occaſion 
that women do not perſpire ſufficiently to carry off the ſuper- 
ffluous alimentary parts; till it be accumulated in ſuch quan- 
tit y as to diſtend the veſſels, and forte its way through the ca- 
pillary arteries of the uterus. It is ſuppoſed to happen to wo- 
men more than the females of other fpecies, which have the 
ſame parts, becauſe of the'ere poſture of the former; and the 
vagina, and other canals, being perpendicular to the horizon; 
ſo that the preſſure of the blood is directed towards their orifices: 
whereas, in brutes, they are parallel to the horizon, and the 
preſſure wholly on the tides of thoſe veſſels. The diſcharge, 
he thinks, happens in this part rather than in any other, as being 
more favoured by the ſtructure of the veſſels; the arteries being 
very numerous, and the veins finuous and winding, and therefore 
more apt to retard the impetus of the blood; and conſequent- 
ly, in a plethorie caſe, to occaſion the rupture of the extremi- 
ties of the veſſels, Which may laſt, till by a ſufficient diſcharge 
the veſſels are caſed af their over- Ide. 
This is the ſubſtance of Dr. Freind's theory, from whence he 
very mechanically, and very philoſophically, accounts for the 
ſymptoms; * eee 
To 2 argument; why women have ey 6 rather than men, 
we may add front Boerhaave, that in the former, the os facrum 
is wider, and ſtands farther out, and the os cocc' 7 farther in; 
the offs innominata wider, and farther apart, and the loweſt of 
them, as well as the lower eminences of the os pubis, far- 
ther outwards than in the latter. Hence, in women, the — 6 


tude or expanſion about theſe bones, and the capacity of the 
| pelvis, is vaſtly great in proportion to thoſe of men; and yet 
in a woman not pregnant, there is not much to fill this ex- 
panſe. Again, the fore · ſide of the thorax is ſmoother in wo- 
men than in men, and the blood - veſſels, lymphaties, adipoſe 
and netvous veſſels, membranes and fibres, are much laxer in 
women than in men: whence all their cavities, cells, veſſels, 
c. are more eaſily repleniſhed, and the humours aggregated in 
them; beſides, that they are found to perſpire leſs than mon, 
and to arrive much ſooner at their maturity, or a«zy of increaſe. 
To which he adds the conſideration of the ſoft pulpous texture 
of the uterus, and the vaſt number of veins and arteries it is 
filled withal. | 1 
Hence, a healthy maid, being arrived at her growth, begins to 
prepare more nutriment than is required for the ſupport of the 
body; which, as there is not to be any fatther accretion, muſt 
of neceſſity fill the veſſels, and eſpecially thoſe of the uterus, 
and breaſts, as being the leaſt compreſſed, Theſe will be dila- 
ted more than the others; whence the lateral vaſcules evacua- 
ting their humour into the cavity of the uterus, it will be filled, 


about the loins, pubes, c. the veſſels of the uterus at the ſame 
time will be ſo dilated, as to admit blood into the cavity of the 


iſſue out. As the quantity of blood is diminiſhed, the veſſels 


there are more humours prepared, which are more eaſily lodged 


ſes were owivg to a plethora ſo accumulated, the ſymptoms 


many women, who have them regularly and eaſily, having no 


approaches, as a gradual accumulation neceſſarily requires. If 


ter which ſhould in an hour or a day's time make ſuch great 


' This is the ſubſtance of what is argued againſt Dr. Freind's 


. Thoſe who oppoſe it, give into the doctrine of fermentation, 
effect of an efferveſcence, or ebullition of the blood. This opi- 


_ caſe more than a plethora, and that there was ſome extraordi- 


ſuddenneſs and violence of the ſymptoms, that a great quantity 


well adapted to raiſe a fermentation in the blood, when diſ- 


tacle that does not admit of a continual iſſue, may be there re- 
_ ſerved, till in a certain period of time, the bladder becoming 


MEN 


and extended: Hence, a pain, heat, heavineſs, will be felt 


uterus, its mouth will be lubricated and looſened, and blood 


will be leſs preſſed, and will contract themſelves cloſer, fo as 
again to retain the blood, and let paſs the groſſer part of the 
ſerum ; till at length, only the uſual ſerum paſſes, Again 


in veſſels once dilated ; hence the menſes go, and return at va- 
rious periods in various perſons. : Wen 

This hypotheſis, however plauſible, is oppoſed by Dr. Drake, 
who maintains that there is no ſuch repletion, or at leaſt that it 
is not neceſlary to menſtruation. Arguing, that if the men- 


would ariſe gradually, and the heavineſs, ſtiffneſs, and inac- 
tivity, necetlary ſymptoms of a plethora, would be felt long 
before the period were compleated, and women would begin to 
be heavy, and indiſpoſed ſoon after evacuation, and the ſymp- 
toms. increaſe daily: Which is contrary to all experience; 


MEN 


: 


* 


. 


ders, it emits the gall: which, by the way of the laQteals, tn 


ſinuating itſelf into the blood, may raiſe that efferveſcence 
which occaſions the aperture of the uterine arteries, See Gar; 
To confirm this, he alledges, that perſons of a bilious cong;. 
tution, have the menſes either more plentifully, or more fre. 
quently than others; and that diſtempers anif ly bilious, ate 
attended with ſymptoms reſembling thoſe of women labourigg 


foot, men ſhould have menſes as well as women; he anſwer, 
that men do not abound in bile ſo much as women ; the 
of the former being more open, and carrying off more of the 
ſerous part of the blood, which is the vehicle of all the other 
humours ; and, conſequently, a greater part of each is dic. 
charged through them than in women ; wherein the ſuperfluity 
muſt either continue to circulate with the blood, or be gathered 
in proper receptacles, which is the caſe in the bile. The ſame 
reaſon he gives why menſtruation ſhould not be in brutes ; the 
pores of theſe being manifeſtly more open than thoſe of women 
as appears from the crop of hair which they bear ; for the ye. 
getation whereof, a large cavity, and a wider aperture of the 
— is neceſſary, than where no ſuch thing is produced, 
et there is ſome difference between the males and females ey 
among theſe, the latter having their menſes, though not ſo often, 
nor in the ſame form and quantity, as women, | 
He adds, that the ſeveral phænomena of the menſes, whether 
in a natural, a regular, or diſeaſed caſe, flow naturally and 
readily from this hypotheſis; and that whatever may be ac. 
counted for from a plethora, or from any particular Sung 
may, without any ſtraining, be applied to this, | 
The root of black hellebore, and ſteel, are the principal reme. 
dies for obſtructions of the menſes; the former is almoſt infal- 
lible, and in many caſes where the latter is not only ineffec. 
tual, but improper z as in plethoric habits, for with ſuch, ſteel 
will ſometimes raiſe hyſteric commotions, convulſions, and a 
kind of uterine furor ; whereas hellebore thins the blood, and 
diſpoſes it for a diſcharge without making it more impetuous. 
So that though each provoke the menſes, yet they do it bydif- 
ferent ways; ſteel by increaſing the blood's velocity, and giving 
it a greater moment againſt the uterine arteries; and hellebore 
by dividing it, and rendering it more fluid. See HELLE BOT 
and CHALYBEAT, 


warning, nor other rule to prevent an indecent ſurprize, than MENSIS. | MonTH. 
the meaſure of the time; in which, ſome: that have ſlipped, |M £ ns1s chymicus. g See 5 MensTRUUM. 


have been put to confuſion and ſhifts, no ways conſiſtent with ME ns1s verrtus, 


FENCE month. 


the notice a plethoric body would give. He adds, that even inſMENSTRUAL, or MensTRvovs, a term in medicine, ap- 


thoſe who are difficultly purged this way, the ſymptoms, 
though very vexatious and tedious, do not make ſuch regular 


we conſider what violent ſymptoms come on in an hour, we 
ſhall be extremely puzzled to find the mighty acceſſion of mat- 


alterations. According to the hypotheſis, the laſt hour contri- 
butes no more than the firſt, and of conſequence, the alteration 
ſhould not be greater in the one than the other; nens, 


the bare eruption. 


theory; which, it muſt be owned, notwithſtanding theſe ob- 


jections, is ſtill the moſt rational and conſiſtent that has yet 


been advanced. . a 
and maintain the evacuation of blood, in thoſe parts, to be the 


nion has been maintained by many, 2 Dr. Charleton, 
Bale, De Graaf, and Drake. The two firſt of whom ſup- 


poſe a ferment peculiar to the women which produces this flux, | 


and affects that part only, or at leaſt principally. Dr. Graaf, 
leſs particular in his notion, only ſuppoſes an efferveſcence of 
the blood raiſed. by ſome ferment, without aſſigning how it 


acts, or what it is. The ſudden turgeſcence of the blood, 
occaſioned them all to think, that it aroſe from ſomething till 
then extraneous to the blood, and led them to the parts prin- 
cCipally affected, to ſeek for an — ferment, which no 


anatomical enquiry could ever ſhew,-or find any receptacle for, 
nor any reaſoning neceſſarily infer. Again, that heat which 
frequently accompanies this turgeſcence, led them to think the 


nary inteſtine motion at that tine. 


Dr. Drake improves on the doctrine of a ferment ; and con-| 


tends not only that it is neceſſary there ſhould be a ferment, 
but a receptacle alſo for this ferment : Concluding from the 


muſt be conveyed into the blood in a ſhort time, and conſe- 
quently, that it muſt have been ready gathered in fome recep- 
tacle, where, while it was lodged, its ation was reſtrained. 
But he goes farther ſtil;and pretends to aſcertain the place, &c. 
both of the one and the other, making the gall-bladder to be 
the receptacle, and the bile the ferment, This liquor he thinks 


charged into it ina quantity: Andas it is contained in a recep- 


turgid and full through the compreſſion of the incumbent viſ- 


plied to the blood which flows from women in their ordinary 
monthly purgations. See MENS Es. 
The menſtrual blood is the exceſs, or redundance of the blood 
in the body. It may be defined an excrement ſerving for the 
formation, as well as nutrition of the foetus in the womb, and 
which at other times. is evacuated monthly. See BLI 
Of all animals, there are none beſides women, and perhaps aps, 
which have their men/trual purgations. —Hippocrates ſays, that 
the men/trual blood gnaws and tears the earth like vinegar, 
Pliny and Columella add, that it burns herbs; kills plants, 
tarniſhes looking-glaſles, and that dogs which taſte it, run mad. 
But this is all fabulous; it being certain that this blood is the 
ſame with that in the veins and arteries. See BLOOD. 
By the Jewiſh law, a woman was unclean while the men/trud 
blood flowed : and the man who touched her, or the moveable 
ſhe had touched, were declared unclean. Levit. chap, 'xv. 
MENSTRUAL epacts, 1 EPACT. 
MENSTRUAL longitude of the moon, : ARGUMENT. 
MENSTRUUM *, SoLvenrT, or Dis80LvENT, in chy- 
miſtry, any liquor that will diſſolve, that is, ſeparate the parts 
of hard bodies. See Dis80LVENT and Diss80 LUTION. 
The term takes its riſe from this, that ſome chymiſts pretend ths 
compleat diſſolution of a mixed body cannot be effected in lels 
than forty days, which period they call a philoſophical month. 
Thus aqua regalis is a men/truum for gold; aqua fortis, and ſpi- 
rit of nitre, for moſt other metals; common water for ſalts, &. 
See GOLD, SILVER, SALT, Cc. ; 
Menſtruum is properly defined a body, which being applied 
to, or intermixed with another, does ſo diſſolve it, as thata 
the diſſolving parts float among the parts diſſolved ; and ſo di- 
vides it into its minuteſt parts, as that the parts of the diſſol- 
vent are intermixed with thoſe of the body diſſolved, Whence 
it appears, that every menſtruum in diſolving a body, is like- 
up one body, A knife therefore divides bread, but is not on 
that account a menſtruum; as it does not conſtitute one body 
with the bread : but water boiled with the bread is a men/fruw 
with regard to the bread, as it only makes up one body there- 
with. See Dis80LUT1ON, | 0 
MENSTRU URS may be divided into two claſſes; the firſt conſiſts 
of ſuch as are fluid; the ſecond of ſuch as are folid ; that is, th*/ 
are either actually divided, or they muſt be ſo ere they act. 
Fluid MensSTRUUMs are water, dew, oils, ſaline and acid ſpitits 
alkali ſalts, c. | 2 wn 
Solid MENSTRU vUms, are ſuch as muſt be made fluid ere they wil 
diſſolve; ſuch are moſt ſalts, nitre, vitriol, &c, See WATER, 


"SALT, VITRIOL, Cc. Al 


under difficult menſtruation, Tf it be objected, that on this 


wiſe diſſolved itſelf; ſo as with the body it diſſolves, to make 


o I 


. 
* 


w 2 


For the action of MENSTRUUMs, Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for 


ga middle nature between water and hard bodies, and to attract 
both. By this attraction they gather together about the parti- 


of the fluid will be driven aſide, and the corpuſcles approach 


tract the particles of the menſtruum more ſtrongly than thoſe 


IT bat the coheſion of the parts of the body be not fo ſtrong 


- fortis 


be ever fo ftrong, But if b—fxa be | ro than g, then the 
e 


MEN 


| - «4 > 

1Ntrunthts, at the time they act as ſuch, that is, at the 
— are diſſolving, act as fluids; whether ſuch menſtruum 
be a fluid or a ſolid. Thus, e. gr. ſilver is a menfiruum with 
regard to gold; for if you take an ounce of ſilver, melt it in 
— fire, and add a grain of gold; all the parts of the ſilver 
will intermix themſelves with the parts of the gold ; ſo as that 
the gold and filver, which before were ſeparate, now make one 
maſs, —But gold and filver are only menſtraums as they are diſ- 
ſolved by the fire; 7. e. as they are fluid. 


it from the acids wherein they are impregnated. The particles 
of acids are found to be endued with a ſtrong attractive force, 
wherein their activity conſiſts, and by virtue whereof they diſ. 
ſolve bodies. See ATTRACTION. Theſe acids he ſuppoſes of 


cles of bodies, whether metallic, ſtony, or the like, and adhere 
to them very cloſe, ſo as ſcarce to be ſeparable from them by 
diſtillation, or ſublimation. Thus ſtrongly attracted, and ga- 
thered together on all ſides, they raiſe, — and ſhake aſun- 
der the particles of bodies, i. e. they diſſolve them; and by 
the attractive power whereby they ruſh againſt the particles of 
the bodies, they move the fluid, and fo excite heat, ſhaking 
ſome of the particles to that degree, as to convert them into 
air, and ſo generating bubbles. See Acip. ; 

Dr. Keil gives us the theory or foundation of the action of 
menſtruums, in the following propoſitions. N 
19. Two corpuſcles may be placed ſo near each other, with- 
out tauching, as that the force wherewith they attract each 
other; ſhall eaſily exceed that of their gravity. | 

29. If a corpuſcle placed in a fluid be every way equally attract- 
ed by the ambient particles, the corpuſcle will not be put in 
any motion; but if it be attracted more by ſome of the parti- 
cles than by others, it will then tend towards that quarter 
where the attraction is the ſtrongeſt : and the motion thus pro- 
duced will be correſpondent to the inequality of the attraction: 
that is, if the inequality be great, the motion will be ſo ; and 
if little, little, 

39, Corpuſcles ſwimming in a fluid, and attracting each other 
more than the interpoſed particles of the fluid ; thoſe particles 


each other with a force equal to the exceſs of their mutual at- 
traction, beyond the attraction of the particles of the fluid. 

49, If a body be placed in a fluid whoſe parts attract the par- 
ticles of the fluid more ſtrongly than thoſe particles are attract - 
ed by one another; and if in the body there be ſeveral pores 
pervious to the particles of thoſe fluids, the fluid will preſently 


diffuſe itſelf through the pores; and if the connection of the | 


parts in that body be not ſo ſtrong as that it may be exceeded 
by the impetus of the particles ruſhing together; the immerſed 
body will undergo a diſſolution. | 

Hence, for a men/truum to be fit to diſſolve a given body, there 
are three things required, 19. That the parts of the body at- 


are attracted by each other. 29. That the body have pores 
adequate and pervious to the particles of the nenſtruum. 30. 


but that it may be torn aſunder by the impetus of the particles 
ruſhing together. Hence alſo it follows, that the particles 


. which conſtitute ſpirit of wine, are more ſtrongly attracted by | 


each other, than by thoſe of a ſaline body immerged in it. 


Hence we ſee the reaſons of the different effects of different | 
menſiruums; why ſome bodies, for inſtance metals, diffolve'in | 
a ſaline menſtruum: Others again, as reſin, in a ſulphureous | 
one, c. particularly why filver diſſolves in aqua fortis, and 


gold only in aqua regalis; all the varieties whereof are account- 
able for, from the different d of coheſion, i. e. of attrac- 
tion in the parts of the body to be diſſolved, the different dia- 
meters and figures of its pores, the different degrees of attraction 


in the menſtruum, and the different diameters and figures of its | 


parts. See Cones1ON. | 


- Suppoſe, e. gr.'the attraction of gold to that of ſilver, to be as 


atob; and of ſilver to aqua fortis asb to d; but that of aqua 


_ of gold, and g the coheſion of ſilver : If the diameters of 


gold, they can never diſſolve the gold, let their attractive force 


ſilver will yield to the menſtruum who 


particles are 7, and leſs 


than the pores of the ſilver 3 and if þ—exr be leſs than g, the 58 

Il never diſſolve in the men/truum, the patticles where | 
of are r, and the attractiye force . But if a—zar be greater | 
than c, the men/{ruum made up of the particles 7, and whoſe | 
N force is e, will be able to penerate and diſſolve the“ 


ſilver wi 


gold. ones 


0 a menftruum may ſuſpend bodies much heavier.than ieſelf, | 
- ich very often happens, may be conceived, by. conſidering, | 
at the parts of no fluid can be fo eaſily ſeparated, but they | 


will a little reſiſt, or retard the deſcent of any heavy bodies 
Vol. II. 
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s to aqua regia, as d to e; let f ſignify the magnitude of | 
particles in aqua fortis, Ad r thoſe in aqua regia z c the:cohe- | 


particles F be greater than the diameters of the pores of | 


| through them ; and that this reſiſtance is, ceteris paribus, till | 


r to the ſurface of the deſcending bodies: But the 

urfaces of the bodies do by no means increaſe, or decreaſe, in 

the ſame proportion as their ſolidities do; for the ſolidity in- 
creaſes as the cube, but the ſurface only as the ſquare of the di- 
ameter. Small bodies, therefore, will have much larger ſur- 
faces, in proportion to their ſolid contents, than larger bodies 
will; and conſequently when exceedingly diminiſhed; may 
eaſily be buoyed up in the liquor. See DzscenT, RESI1S T 
ANCE, Se. : 

MznzTRUvm, in pharmacy, chiefly denotes a body that will 
extract the virtues of ingredients by infuſion, decoction, or the 

like, See ExTRACT, InFusion, DecocTion, Er. 

MensTRUUM peracutum, is a name given by Mr, Boyle to a 
menſtruum he extracted from bread only, that would prey on 
bodies more compact than many hard minerals, nay even on 
glaſs, and do many things that aqua fortis would not do, — 

ith this he drew tinctures not only from crude corals, but 
alſo from the lapis hæmatites, and granates, nay from diamonds, 
and rubies. See DIGESTION. 

MENSURATION, the act, or art of meaſuring. See Me a- 
SURING, and TRIANGLE. 

MENTAL, ſomething that relates, or is reſtrained, to the ope- 
ration of the underſtanding. 
Thus, a mental prayer is ich a one as is made merely in the 
mind, without pronouncing one word of it. See PRAYER. 
Mental reſervations are the refuge of hypoctites. See Restr- 
VATION. 

MENTUM, in anatomy, the lower part of the face, beneath 
the mouth; which we otherwiſe diſtinguiſh by the name of 
chin. See FACE. 

MEPHITIS, or ME pniT1cCaL exhalation, denotes a poiſonous 
and noxious ſteam iſſuing aut of the earth, and chiefly from a 
ſulphurous principle. SeePoison, DAM, ExRALATION, c. 
The moſt remarkable place of this kind is the Grotta del Cane 
near Puzzoli, about two miles from Naples, in Italy; the 
ſteams of which kill dogs, or other animals, when brought 
within its reach: A very curious account of which, and the 
manner of its efficacy, is given by Dr. Mead, in his eſſay on 

iſons. See GROTT 0; | 

M ER.—Ou/ter le ME R. See the article OusTeR. 

MERCATOR's chart, or projettion, is a ſea- chart, or projection 

of the ſurface of the earth in plano, wherein the meridians, pa- 

rallels and rhumb lines are all repreſented by ftrait lines; the 
meridians being likewiſe parallel; though their degrees are not 
equal, but are continually enlarged as they approach nearer the 
pole, in the ſame proportion as the parallel circles on the globe 
decreaſe as they approach the pole : that is, in the ratio of the 

radius to the fine complement of the latitude. See PRxoji E c- 

TION; 

For the conſtruction, uſe, advantages, &c. hereof, ſee Mer- 

cator's CHART. | 

MercAToOR's ſailing, is that performed loxodromically, by means 

of Mercator's charts. See Mercator's SAILING, 

MERCHANDICE,or Merc axTiLE profeſſion, the function 

of a merchant; or the art, method, Ec. of exerciſing a whole- 
ſale commerce. See COMMERCE, 

The mercantile profeſſion is eſteemed noble, and independent. 
In France, by two arrets of Louis XIV. the one of 1669, 
the other of 1701, the nobility are allowed to trade, both b 
land and ſea, without derogating from their nobility: And we 
have frequent inſtances of merchants ennobled in that country, 
in regard of the utility of their commerce, and the manufac- 
tures they have ſet up. In Bretagne, even a retail trade does 

not derogate from nobility. > 

When the nobles of that province are diſpoſed for commerce, 

they let their nobility ſleep; that is, they do not loſe it, but 
only ceaſe to enjoy the privileges of their nobleſſe while their 
commerce continues, and re- aſſume it, by giving over trade, 
without any letters or inſtrument of re- habilitation. 

In republics it is ſtill more valued; but no where more than 
in England, where the younger ſons and btothers of peers are 
frequently bred up to merchandice. Add to this, that many of 
the Italian princes-are the principal merchants of their ſtates ; 
and think it no diſcredit to make their palaces ſerve as ware- 


houſes: And that many of the kings of Afia, moſt of thoſe 


of the coaſt of Africa and Guinea, traffic with the Europeans, 
- ſometimes by their miniſters, and ſometimes in perſon. 
The qualifications requiſite for the profeſſion of a merchant, 
ate; 19. To keep books ſingle or double, viz. journals, ledgers, 
and others. 29. To draw invoices, contracts, charter-parties, 
icies of aſſurance, bills of exchange, letters miſſive, &c, 
39. To know the relation between the monies, weights, and 
meaſures, of ſeveral countries. 4?. The places where the ſe- 
veral kinds of merchandice are manufactured, in what manner 
made, 'what the materials compoſed of, and whence ; the pre- 
paration the materials require before they are wrought; and the 
merchandices afterwards.” 5. The lengths and breadths of 
ſtuffs, as ſilks, wools, hairs, linens, &c. the regulations of the 
places where they are manufactured, and their different prices at 
different ſeaſons. 69. The dying, and the ingredients for the 
formation of the different colours. 79. The merchandices that 
abound, or-are more _ - one country than another ; 59 88 
r N 20, 3 | inds 
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kinds and qualities; and the manner of trafficking in them to 
the beſt advantage, whether by land, by ſea, or rivers, 89. The 
commodities permitted or prohibited; both for the import and 
export of a 
the courſe of ſeveral places, and what-it is that raiſes or lowers 
it. 109, The duties to be paid both at the import and export 
of wares, according to the uſage of the place, the tarifs, regu- 
lations, c. 119, The manner of packing, baling, and tun- 
ning merchandices, to keep them either in magazines, or in 
voyages, Ac. 129, On what terms a merchant · veſſel may be 
freighted and inſured. 13. The goodneſs and value of every 
thing requiſite for the conſtruction or refitting of veſſels, the 
prices of woods; cordage, maſts, anchors, ſails, and other neceſ- 
faries. 149, The wages ordinarily given captains, officers, and 
ſailors : and the manner of contracting with them. 159. The 
foreign languages, which = be reduced to three principal 
ones, via. the Spaniſh, uſed almoſt through all the eaſt, parti- 

. cularly on the coaſt of Africa, from the Canaries to the cape of 
Good Hope; the Italian, uſed throughout the coaſts of the Me- 
diterranean, and marry places of the Levant ; and the Teuto- 
nic or German, uſed throughout moſt countries of the north. 
169; The conſular juriſprudence, the laws, cuſtoms, compa- 
nies, colonies, chambers of inſurance, conſulates in the ſeveral 
countries; and in the general, all the ordinances, regulations, 
and policies, relating to commerce. | ; 

MERCHANT, a perſon who carries on merchandize,orſuſtains 
the mercantile profeſſion. See MER CHANDIZE, 

MERCHAN T- hip. See SHIP, 2 

Law MERCHANT. Law. 

Statute MERCHANT. gee U ee. 

Tenant per flatute MERCHANT, TENANT. * 

MERCHENLAG E, the law of the Mercians. See Law. 

MERCURE galant. See the article GALAnT. 

MERCURIAL, ſomething that conſiſts of, or bears a relation 
to, mercury, See MERCURY. | 
T lius we ſay, a mercurial perſon, to denote a perſon of a briſk, 
volatile complexion ; ſuch perſons being ſuppoſed by aſtrologers 


to be under the more immediate influence of the planet Mercury. 


So alſo, we ſay mercurial fumes, mercurial ſpirits, &c. with re- 
ference to the mineral mercury. | 
MERCURIAL medicines. 
 McRCURIAL phoſphorus. 
MERCURIAL ſaliogtion. 
MERCURIAL thermometer, 
MERCURIAL wnguents, frictions, &c. SALIVATION. 
MERCURIAL waters. WATER. 
MERCURIALS, medicines compoſed, or prepared, of mer- 
cury, or quick- ſilver. See Mx RCURx. 4. 25129 
The principal of the claſs of mercuriali, are mercurius albus, or 
white precipitate of mercury ; ſweet and corroſive ſublimate of 


MrRCURIALS. 
| PHOSPHORUS. 
gee SALIVATION. 

} THERMOMETER. 


mercury; calomel; artificial cinnabar; turbith mineral; prince's 
powder; æthiops mineral, &c. See each under its proper arti- 


cle, SUBLIMATE, PRECIPITATE, MERCURY, CINNA- 
BAR, T'URBITH, CALOMEL, c. L225 
The medicinal efficacy of mercury depends on its extreme divi- 
ſibility, and fineneſs of its particles, and on their gravity, or 
weight. 
moſt receſles of the animal ſtructure, and, when properly guard- 


ed, does not exert itſelf till it comes in the remoteſt ſcenes of | 
action; where moſt other medicines either do not arrive, or at | 
leaſt not till their force is rebated. This property it has in com- 
_ ſcarce any e in common with the other metals, except 

weight and ſim 


mon with camphor. See CAM HHOR. 

By the latter, it is enabled to make ſtill more conſiderable al- 
terations in the animal c enõοmy, by rendering the fluids thin- 
ner, and breaking open the ſecretory paſſages: But this effect 
it has in common with chalybeats. See CHALYBEATS. 


It may be added, that the ſame property whereby it becomes ſo 


powerful a deobſtruent, indicates, that it is to be avoided in 
hectics, and all cafes where the conſtitution is drawn low by 
too profuſe evacuations ;. in regard mercurials tend to keep up 
or increaſe the exceſs of impetus in the fluids, and that over- 
capacity in the ſecretory orifices, wherein the defect of ſuch a 
conſtitution ſeems to conſiſt. See HECT IC. | 


MERCURY, &, in aſtronomy, the ſmalleſt of the inferior 


lanets, and the neareſt the ſun. See PLANET and SYSTEM. 
he mean diſtance of Mercury from the ſun is to that of our 


earth from the ſun as 387 to 1000; its excentricity 8 degrees. 


The inclination of its orbit, that is, the angle formed by the 


plane of its orbit with the plane of the ecliptic, is 6 degrees 52 | 


minutes: Its diameter to that of the earth as 3 to 4; and there- 
fore the globe of Mercury will be to that of the earth as 2 to 5. 
See EXCENTRICITY, INCLINATION,- DIAMETER, Di- 
STANCE, Oc. | 2 PEE. 


According to Sir Iſaac Newton, the heat and light of the ſun | 


on the ſurface of Mercury, is ſeven times as intenſe as on the 


ſurface of our earth in the middle of ſummer.:-which, as he 


found by experiments made for that purpoſe by a thermometer, 


is ſufficient to make water boil. Such a degree of heat there- | 


fore mult render Mercuryuninhabitable to creatures of our con- 
ſtitution. And if bodies on its ſurface be not inflamed and ſet 


on fire, it muſt be becauſe their degree of denſity is proportio- | 
nably greater than that of ſuch bodies are with us. See HEAT. 
The revolution of Mercury round the ſun, or his year, is per- 


te. 99, The price of exchange according to 


— 


By means of the firſt, it finds a paſſage into the in- 


formed in eighty-ſeven days, twenty-three hours; his diur,; 
revolution, or the length of his day, is not yet determined: 
nor is it certain whether he has ſuch a motion round his own 
axis, or not. See PERIOD, REVOLUTION, c. 

W hat variety of weather or ſeaſons it may be liable to, We are 
ſtill at a loſs; as not knowing the inclination of his axis to the 
plane of his orbit. The force of gravity on the ſurface of Air. 
cury, is ſeven times as ſtrong as on the ſurface of the earth 
Its denſity, and conſequently, the gravitation of bodies towards 
the centre, cannot be accurately determined; but no doubt ii 
muſt exceed that of our earth, by reaſon of the excels of heat 
there. See GRAVITY, DensITY, Oc. 

Mercury changes its phaſes like the moon, according to its ſe. 
veral poſitions with regard to the ſun and earth. See Moy, 


It appears full, in its ſuperior conjunctions with the ſun, becauſe 


we can ſee the whole illumined hemiſphere : But in its lower 
conjunction, we only ſee the obſcure or unillumined hemiſphere. 
In his approach towards the fun, his light is falcated or horned. 
See PHASES. F 

The ſituation of this planet proves evidently, that the hypo. 


betwixt the earth and ſun; and ſometimes beyond the uy, 
But the earth is never found between Mercury and the ſun; 
which however muſt happen, if the ſpheres of all the planet, 
incompaſſed the earth, as a centre, according to the Ptolemaic 
ſcheme. See PTOLEMAIC em. | 


three times as big as it appears on our earth; that planet being 
thrice as near him as we are; and therefore the ſun's diſk would 
appear ſeven times as large as it appears to us. 

Its greateſt diſtance from the ſun, with regard to us, never ex. 
ceeds twenty-eight degrees, whence it is ſeldom viſible ; being 
commonly either loſt in the ſun's light, or, when the mo{ 
remote from the ſun, in the crepuſculum. The beſt obſetva. 
tions of this planet, are thoſe made when it is ſeen on the ſun' 
diſk; for in its lower conjunction, it paſſes before the ſun like 
a little ſpot, eclipſing a ſmall part of his body, only obſeryahle 
with a teleſcope. The firſt obſervation of this kind, was that 
of Gaſſendi in 1632. See TRANSIT. | 

Io an inhabitant of Mercury, the ſolar ſpots will appear to 

traverſe his diſk ſometimes in a right line from eaſt to weſt, and 

ſometimes elliptically. As the other five planets are above A- 

cury, their phænomena will be nearly the ſame there, as with 

us. Venus and the earth, when in oppoſition to the fun, 
ob ſhine with full orbs, and afford a noble light to that 
pianet, 

MEeRcuRy, in chemiſtry and natural hiſtery, denotes a fluid, 
mineral matter, perfectly reſembling ſilver in fuſion. See Mi. 
N ERAL. | l 
Mercury is known under a great number of denominations: 
The common name among the ancients was hydrargyrum, q. d. 
water of ſilver. The moderns commonly call it mercury, from 

| ſome ſuppoſed relation it bears to the planet of that name, In 
Engliſh it is popularly called guick-filver, from its appearance. 
Many of the chymiſts call it Proteus, from the variety of forms, 
colours, &c. it paſſes through in their preparations, 
Naturaliſts are divided what claſs of foſſils to range mercury un- 
der : Some make it a metal ; others a ſemi-metal ; and others 
an imperfect metal. See Foss1L, and SEMI-METAL, 
Boerhaave obſerves, that it is very improperly called a meta, 
inaſmuch as it has not all the characters of ſuch a body; nor 


nilarity of parts: Thus, for example, it is nei- 
ther diſſolvable by fire, malleable, nor fixed: In effect, it ſeems 
to conſtitute a peculiar claſs of foſſils; and is rather the mother, 
or baſis of all metals, than a metal itſelf, See MRT AI. 
Perfect metals, according to M. Homberg, c. are nothing but 
pure mercury whoſe little particles are penetrated on all ſides, 
and filled with the matter of light, which unites and binds them 
together into a maſs, fo that the parts of fluid mercury, which 
are ſuppoſed to be little ſolid globes, in their metallification are 
rendered rough and uneven, being pierced on all ſides, and 
having their pores or perforations filled with the matter of light. 
By ſuch means they loſe their firſt conformation, and the po- 
liture or. ſmoothneſs of their ſurfac&, which is one of the prin- 
, Cipal cauſes of the fluidity of mercury. | : 
The chymiſts make mercury one of their hypoſtatical principles: 
Not, as M. Homberg obſerves, that it anſwers the character 
of a principle, which is that whoſe ſubſtance cannot be ana 
lyſed, or reduced into matters more ſimple; but becaule the 
analyſis has not yet been diſcovered: though it is poſſible it 
may hereafter, there being little doubt but that mercury ; * 
compound. This is the more probable, in regard mercury ma 
be deſtroyed, which never happens to ſimple bodies, The man- 
ner of deſtroying mercury, is, firſt, by changing it into 2 pet 
fect metal, by introducing a ſufficient quantity of light within 
its ſubſtance; and then expoſing this metal to a burning-g/a5 
where, in alittle time, it evaporates almoſt wholly into {moke, 
leaving nothing behind but a light earthy duſt. 1 
Characters, or properties MEeRcvsy, are, Firſt, That of : 
bodies it is the heavieſf, after gold; and ſtill the purer * 
the heavier : Nay, ſome of the philoſophers even hold, tin 


mercury well purged of all its ſulphur, would be heavier a , 


8 


theſis of Ptolemy is falſe : For Mercury is ſometimes obſerved 


The diameter of the ſun viewed from Mercury, would apperr 


| Pineteen, E any mercury be found to weigh more than ac- 


MER 


gold itſelf. The ordinary proportion is that of fourteen to 


cording to this ratio, it may be ſafely concluded to have gold 
in it, See GOLD, and W EIGHT. | 
The ſecond character of mercury, is to be of all} bodies the 


moſt fluid; that is, its parts ſeparate, and recede from each 


he ſmalleſt force, Conſequently, of all bodies it is 
— ee parts eohere the leaſt, or are the leaſt tenacious ; 
and therefore of all others the leaſt ductile and malleable. The 
arts of water do not divide fo readily as thoſe of quick-filver ; 
and the parts of oil much leſs: There is a certain tenacity 
even in the parts of ſpirit of wine which reſiſts ſeparation ; 
but there is ſcarce any coheſion at all in the parts of mercury. 
See FLUIDITY, and FIRMNEsS, 
The third property of mercury, which, indeed, depends on the 
ſecond, is, That of all bodies it is diviſible into the minuteſt 
arts, Thus, being expoſed to the fire, it reſolves into a fume 
ſcarce perceivable to the eye; but in whatever manner it be 
divided, it {till retains its nature, and is the fame ſpecific fluid, 
For the vapours of diſtilled or volatilized mercury received in 
water, or on moiſt leather, or the like, become pure mercury; 
and if mercury be mixed with other bodies, in order to fix it, 
for it is ſcarce fixable of itſelf, it is eaſily ſeparable from them 
again by fire, and reducible into pure mercury as before. See 
DivIisIBILIT V. N f 
The fourth character is to be extremely volatile, being conver- 
tible into fume, even by a ſand-heat. In effect it does not 
ſuſtain the fire long enough either to boil, or ignite. Though 
it muſt be added, it the fire be at firſt very gentle, and increaſe 
by eaſy degrees, it may be retained therein a pretty long time, 
and be fixed ſo at length to become ignited in the crucible, as 
we learn from ſome very tedious experiments made at Paris. 
See VOLATILITY. | 
'The gilders are but too well acquainted with the vapours of 
mercury, which frequently render them epileptic, and paraly- 
tic, and ſometimes ſalivate them; being of fo penetrating a 
nature, as to take away any ſcirrhous tumours, though very 
apt to reach and deſtroy the nobler parts, 
The fifth property is, that it eaſily enters, and * ad- 
heres to gold, leſs eaſily to the other metals, with difficulty to 
copper, and not at all to iron. See AMALGAMA TION. 
Indeed we have heard much among the adepts about making 
an amalgama with mercury and iron; but the experiment would 
never ſucceed with that induſtrious chymiſt, Dr. Boerhaave. 


It is poſſible there may be ſome way of binding thoſe two bodies 
| 


together; and no doubt an amalgama might be made, if a large 
quantity of gold were added to the iron : But then, if the com- 


pound were beaten into duſt, in water, the iron would waſh | 


away, and the gold remain, On this account it is, that ſuch 
as have occaſion to handle quick-filyer, always make choice of 
iron-inſtruments for that purpoſe. We have known women, 
in a ſalivation, to have their ear-rings grow white and ſoft with 
the effluvia of the mercury; and hence the gilders, to lay gold 
on any other body, diflolve it in hot mercury, which done, they 
apply the ſolution on the body to be gilt, ſuppoſe ſilver ; then 
ſetting it over the coals, the mercury flies away, and leaves the 
gold adhering like a cruſt to the ſilver. Laſtly, rubbing the 
cruſt with lapis hæmatites, the ſilver is gilt. See G1LDING. 
The fixth character is, That of all fluids, it is the coldeſt, an 
the hotteſt : ſuppoſing the circumſtances the ſame.  ” - 
Boerhaave ſhews, that fire is equally diffuſed through all bodies; 
and that there is in reality the ſame degree thereof in mercury, 
as in ſpirit of wine; and yet if you try with your finger, aier- 
cury in the cold, is much colder, and, over the ſame fire, con- 


ſiderably hotter, than this ſpirit. This property depends on | 
the great weight of mercury: for the heat and cold of all bo- 


dies is ceteris paribus as their weights. Now, mercury being 
fourteen times heavier than water; if both of them be expo- 
ſed in a winter's night to the ſame cold, the mercury. mult be 
ſo much colder than water, as it is heavier, - So, alſo, if they 
be both applied to the ſame degree of heat, while the water 
mes warm, the mercury will be hot enough to burn the 
hands, See HeaT, and Cf.. 
The ſeventh property is, that it is diſſoluble by almoſt all acids, 


and unites itſelf with them; at leaſt with all foſſil acids. Thus 


it is diſſolved in oil of vitriol, ſpirit of ſulphur per campanam, 
ſpirit of nitre, and aqua regia. * 


It is prepared with oil of vitriol, into turbith mineral y with 


ſpirit of ſulphur, into einnabar; with aqua regia, or ſpirit of 


 ſea-ſalt or ſal-gemma, into corroſive ſublimats. See Tux- 


BITH, CINNABAR, SUBLIMATE; Ce. 
Only vinegar does not diſſolve it; and hence we are furniſhed 


with a method of detecting the frauds of druggiſts, c. who] 


make a practice of ſophiſticating quick - ſilver with lead. Do 
but take a mortar, and pound the mercury, with vinegar there- 
in; if the vinegar grow ſweetiſh, it is a proof there is à mix- 
* lead: it copper have been mixed with it, the mercury 
will turn greeniſh, or bluiſh ;- if there be no adulteration, the 
mercury and vinegar will both remain as beſore . 


cury be diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, a proportionable part of the 

grain will be diftributed into every minute particle of the men- 
ſtruum; and by diluting the whole with an ounce of aqua ſty- 
gia, the whole grain of mercury will be revived. Had we 4 
mercury of the philoſophers, called alſo vital mercury, mercury 
of metals, &c. ſo much talked of; it is aſſerted it would be 

ill vaſtly ſimpler than gold: For, from gold, we can ſome- 
times ſeparate mercury, and ſometimes ſulphur; but from pure 
mercury, nothing beſide itſelf can be ſeparated. 
The ninth property of mercury is, not to be in any meaſure 
acrid, for it ſhews no acrimony to the taſte, nor does it cor- 
rode any body; and if a — were to be buried in quick- 


hurt. 


The extraordinary effects, however, it produces in the body, 
have given people a notion of its being acrid. But the caſe 
is, that when received into the blood, it acts by its weight and 
velocity; whence it tears and deſtroys the veſſels, and thus 
occaſions thoſe great alterations, which lead the chymiſts into 
their miſtakes. 7 | Ta 
In effect, all its medicinal operations are to be accounted for 
from the properties already enumerated. | 
Mines of Mex cur y.—The chief are thoſe of Hungary, Spain, 
Friuli, and Peru. The greateſt part of our quick: ſilver is 


belonging to the emperor, though now mortgaged tothe Dutch. 
It is found under three ſeveral forms. 19. In ruddy glebes or 
clods, called cinnabar. 29. In hard ſtony glebes, or a mineral 
ſubſtance of a ſaffron, and ſometimes a blackiſh colour. 30. It 
is alſo found pure: For upon opening holes in the beds of 
ſtones, &c. there ſometimes — a vein or ſtream of pure 
mercury, call'd virgin- mercury. 1 825 
This laſt ſort is moſt valued: Paracelſus and Baſil Valentine 
prefer it far to any other ſort, for chymical operations. Dr. 
Brown aſſures us in his travels, that enquiring of one of the 
directors of the quick · ſilver mines, wherein the difference be- 
tween this and common mercury conſiſted; he was anſwered, 
that virgin mercury, mixed and amalgamated with gold, ren- 
ders the ſulphur of the gold volatile: but this has been ſeveral 
times tried without ſucceſs. | | 2 
Method of procuring or ſeparating M Rc R from the ore or earth. 

— They firſt grind the mineral glebe into powder ; this done, 
they pour a 2 quantity of water upon it, ſtirring and work- 
ing the whole briſkly about till the water become exceeding 
thick, and turbid. This water having ſtood till it be ſettled, 
they pour it off, and ſupply its place with freſn, which they 


do, till the water at length comes away perfectly clear; then, 
all remaining at the bottom of the veſſel, is mercury, and other 
metalline matter. bs | 
To this mercury, &c. they add the ſcoria of iron, putting the 
whole in large iron retorts; and ſo diſtilling it; by which 
means all the heterogeneous, metallic and ſtony part, is ſe- 
parated therefrom; and the mercury left pure. 8 
As to the mercury in cinnabar, they do not find it worth while 
to diſtil, and get it out; cinnabar ſelling at too high a price 
alone. See CINNABAR. | | 
The miſerable people condemned or hired to work in theſe 
mines, all die in a little time. They are firſt affected with 
tremors, and proceed to falivate ; then their teeth drop out, 
and they are ſeized with pains all over, eſpecially in their 
bones, which the mercury penetrates, and thus die. 
In Spain, the melting and exhaling the mineral is performed 


with mote care, and with an'engine contrived for that purpoſe. 


As to the earthy matter wherewith the mercury is mix'd, that 
of Spain is red, and ſpeckled with black and white; and ſo 
hard, that it is not to be broken up with gunpowder. In 
* Hungary it is frequently a hard ſtone, but ordinarily a reddiſh 
earth. In Friuli there is a ſoft earth where the virgin quick- 

ſilver is found, and a hard ſtone which yields the common 

mercury. IM * | 


The mine of Idica, one of thoſe. belonging to Friuli, is ſo rien 


that it yields always half quick- ſilver, ſometimes two thirds, 
The mine of Juan Cabelaca, in Peru, is ſtill more conſidera- 
dle; the earth is of a whitiſh red; like bricks half burnt; it is 
.  farſt broke, then expoſed to the fire, by ſpreading it on a layer 
of common earth, wherewith the grate of an earthen ſurface is 
covered; under which is lighted a little fire of an herb, called 
by the Spaniards, icho: which is of that neceſſity in theſe works, 
that the cutting it is prohibited for the ſpace of twenty leagues 
round. In proportion as the mineral heats, the mercury riſes 
volatilized into ſmoke; which ſmoke finding no vent through 
the capital of the furnace, which is exactly luted; eſcapes through 


a hole made for the purpoſe,” communicating with ſeveral _ 


earthen cucurbits fitted within one another. The water at 


the bottom of each cucurbit. condenſing it to ſmoke, the quick 


ſilver precipitates, and is taken up, when the operation is over. 
la thisproceſs,:there-are three things remarkable. The firſt, 
That the further the cucurbits are from the furnace, the more 


The eighth property is, that it is the moſt ſimple of all bodies, | 


next after gold : Accor 
Parts, fo far as o 
al 5 » 


they are filled-with-quick-filver. The ſecond, That at laſt 


dingly, we find it the ſame in all its] they all grow ſo hot, that they would break, were they not | 
ur obſervation goes. If a ſingle grain of mer-| | ſprinkled from time to time with water. Thirdly, That the 


work- 


ſilver, it might doubtleſs remain there without being any way 


brought us from Friuli, where there are abundance of mines 


ſtir and work as before. This they repeat, and continue to 


never hold it long, but become paralytic, 
and die hectic. A precaution they uſe, is to hold a piece of 
gold in the mouth, to imbibe the effluvia, and intercept their 


paſſage into the body. Dr. Pope tells us of one he ſaw in the 
mines of Friuli, who in half a year's time was ſo impregnated 


workmen employed 


with the metal, that putting a piece of braſs in his mouth, or 
even rubbing it in his fingers, it would turn white as ſilver. | 
The method of purifying MERCURY, is, by waſhing it ſeveral 
times in vinegar, wherein common ſalt hath been diſſolved ; 
or by paſſing, and repaſſing it frequently over a ſhammy ſkin. 

Am. Parzus tells us, that the beſt way is to make a dog ſwal- 

low a pound at a time, and afterwards to ſeparate it from the 

excrements, and waſh it in vinegar. . 

The uſes of MERCURY are very conſiderable in gilding, making 

looking-glaſles, in refining gold, &c. See each under its head, 

GiLDinG, REerFinincG, MiRRrouRr, LookinG-GLAss, 

FoLIATIN OG, &c. | 

But eſpecially in medicine, and particularly for the cure of 

the venereal diſeaſe, raiſing ſalivations, and on other occa- 

ſions. See VENEREAL diſeaſe, SALIVATION, and MER- 

CURIALS. | | 

The preparations of MER URx are very various; this metal ma- 

king one of the moſt conſiderable articles in the chymical 

pharmacy, The moſt common preparations are, 

IVhite precipitate MERCURY, MERCURIUs precipitatus albus, 
is compounded of crude mercury drove over from ſea- ſalt in a 
retort, or revived from common cinnabar, and diſſolved in 

aqua fortis ; then a brine prepared of ſpring-water and ſea- 
ſalt is filtred through a cap-paper, and the ſolution of mercury 
dropped gradually into this brine, whence there is a white 
powder precipitated, which is to be waſhed from all its acri- 
mony with ſome ſimple diſtilled water, or warm ſpring-wa- 
ter, and the whole dried. | 

This is the common precipitate of the ſhops, uſually called 
white precipitate. —Its operation is moſtly by ſtool, ſometimes 
by vomit, and will ſalivate, if ordered rages. It is fre- 
quently mixed with pomatums for the itch, and other foul- 
neſſes of the ſkin ; for which purpoſe, it is neceſſary to keep the 
body laxative, and to take ſomething inwardly to take hold of 
the mercurial principles, and prevent their raiſing a ſalivation 
which they may otherwiſe do. See PRECIPITATE. 

Corroſive ſublimate of MERCURY, MER CURIvus ſublimatus cor- 

roſiuus, is a compoſition of vitriol calcined to a redneſs, com- 

mon ſalt, and purified nitre, with crude mercury cleanſed by 
ſtraining through a leather, all rubbed together in a mortar, 


till the ſalts are reduced into powder, and not the leaſt globule 


of mercury appears. The mixture is then put into a matraſls, 
and that ſet in a furnace with a ſand-heat, under which a fire 


being kept to its greateſt height for twelve or ffteen hours, the 


mercury will be ſublimed, and ſtick to the top of the veſſel. 
This ſublimate is a violent eſcharotic, and eats away proud 
fleſh ; half a dram of it diſſolved in a pound of lime- water, 
turns it yellow, which is then called phagedænic water; it is 
uſed to waſh ulcers, and tetterous eruptions. See SUBLI- 
MATE. 


Sweet ſublimate of Mercury, Mercurivs ſublimatus dulcis, 


or aguila alba, is a compoſition of the preceding corroſive ſub- 
limate with crude mercury, ground together till no mercury 
appear, and then put into a bolt-head, well ſtopped, and ſet in 
a ſand-heat, with a gentle fire, for the ſpace of two hours ; 
which heat is to be then increaſed for three hours longer, and, 


laſtly, made very ſtrong, for as much more. When this is| 


cold, the glaſs is broke, and the ſublimate ſeparated from the 
light flowers at top, and the duſt at bottom. —This is then 
powdered afreſh, and the operation repeated in the fame man- 
ner three times. | 
If it be further repeated, a ſixth time, it is called calamel. See 
CALOMEL, | | 
Fixing of MERCURY. SeeFIXATION and PHILOSOPHER's 
one. 
Mane URY, or MERCURY of bodies, is alſo uſed by chymiſts to 
denote the third of the principles, or elements of natural bodies; 
called alſo ſpirit. See PRINCIPLE. 499 
In this ſenſe, mercury is defined the moſt ſubtle, light, volatile, 
penetrating, and active part of all bodies. See SPIRIT, 
MERCURY of metals, or of the philcſophers, is a pure, fluid ſub- 
ſtance in form of common running mercury, ſaid to be found 
in all metals, and capable of being extracted from the ſame. 
See METAL. 4,640 5 
The notion of mercury of metals, is founded on the common 
ſyſtem of the chymiſts, That mercury or quick- ſilver is the 
bafis, or matter of all metals; and that metals are only mer- 
cury fixed by a certain ſulphur, See SULPHUR, &c, 


Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he had a way of drawing a true, run- 


ning mercury, or quick-ſilver from antimony. See Ax TIMONY. 
Animated MERCURY isquick-filver impregnated with ſome ſub- 
tile and ſpirituous particles; ſo as to render it capable of grow- 
ing hot, when mingled with gold. See AMALGAMA. 
MERCURY alſo ſerves as a title for books, and papers of news 


MER 


In a like ſenſe, mercury is alſo figuratively applied to 
who make it their buſineſs to collect news, or to run — ur 
diſtribute it. 


Mercury, in heraldty, denotes the purple colour in the 


coats of ſovereign princes, See PuR PURE. 


Mctrcury is ſometimes alſo uſed for the Torricellian experiment 
5 3 


or barometer, See BAROMETER. 
Though mercury be not ordinarily ſuſtained in a tube above 
the height of twenty-eight or twenty-nine inches, yet M 
Huygens has found, that mercury wel purged, and in a cloſ 
ſtill place, will be ſuſtained to the height o 
es; which is a phænomenon the philoſophers are all at a lo; 
to account for. See ToRRICELLIAN experiment, 
MERIDIAN, in aſtronomy, a great circle of the ſphere 
paſſing through the zenith, nadir, and poles of the world; and 
dividing the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, the one eaſtern, and 
the other weſtern, See CIRCLE and SPHERE. 
Or, the meridian is a vertical circle, as AZ BN (ab. aftr,,, 
fs. 6.) paſſing through the poles of the world, P and Q. $& 
ERTICAL circle, 
It is called meridian, from the latin mer:dies, noon, or mig. 
day, by reaſon when the ſun is in this circle, it is noon in thoſs 
places ſituate under it, 
MEeniDian, in geography, is a great circle, as PA QD, (4, 
geography, fig. 7.) paſſing through the poles of the earth P ang 
; and any given place at Z. So that the plane of the ter. 
reſtrial meridian, is in the plane of the celeſtial one. 
Hence, 1. As the meridian inveſts the whole earth, there are 
ſeveral places ſituated under the ſame meridian, And, 2. 4; 
it is noon-tide whenever the centre of the ſun is in the meridian 
of the heavens; and as the meridian of the earth is in the plane 
of the former : it follows, that it is noon, at the ſame time, 
in all places ſituate under the ſame meridian. 3. There are x; 
many meridians on the earth, as there are points conceived in 
the equator. In effect, the meridians always change, as you 
change the longitude of the place; and may be faid to be in- 
finite: Each ſeveral place from eaſt to weſt having its ſever;] 
, meridian, | 
Firſt MERIDIAN, is that from which the reſt are accounted, 
reckoning from weſt to eaſt.— The firſt meridian is the be- 
ginning of longitude, See-LONGITUDE, 
'The fixing of a firſt meridian is a matter merely arbitrary ; and 
hence different perſons, nations, and ages, have fixed it diffe- 
rently ; whence ſome confuſion has aroſe in geography. The 
rule among the ancients was to make it paſs through the place 
furtheſt to the weſt that was known. But the moderns knoy- 
ing, that there is no ſuch place in the earth as can be eſteemed 
the moſt weſterly ; the way of computing the longitudes of 
laces from one fixed point is much laid aſide, | 
tolemy aſſumed the meridian that paſſes through the furtheſt 
of the Gunary Iſlands as his firſt meridian ; that being the moſt 
weſtern place of the world then known. After him, as more 
countries were diſcovered in that quarter, the firſt meridiar 
was removed further off. Some fixed it to the iſland of St. Ni- 
cholas, near Cape Verd ; Hondius to the iſle of St. James; 
others to the ifland del Corvo one of the Azores. The lateſt 
geographers, particularly the Dutch, have pitched on the Pike 
of Teneriff; others on the iſle of Palm, another of the Cana- 
ries ; and, laſtly, the French, by command of their king, on 
the iſland of Fero, another of the Canaries, 
But, without much regard to any of theſe rules, our geogra- 
phers, and map-makers, frequently aſſume the meridian of the 
place where they live, or the capital of their country, for a firlt 
meridian, and thence reckon the longitudes of their places. 
The aftronomers in their calculations uſually chuſe the meri- 
dian of the place where their obſervations are made, for their 
firſt meridian ; as Ptolemy at Alexandria; Tycho Brahe at 
Vranibourg; Riccioli at Bologna; Mr. Flamſteed at the royal 
obſervatory at Greenwich; the French at the obſervatory at 
Paris. See OBSERVATORY. 
In the Philsſephical Tranſa&ions, there is a ſuggeſtion, that the 
meridians vary, in time. This ſeems very probable, from the 
old meridian-line in the church of St. Petronio at Bologna, 
which is found to vary no leſs than eight degrees from the true 
meridian of the place at this time; and from that of Tycho at 
Uranibourg, which M. Picart obſerves, varies eighteen minutes 
from the modern meridian. If there be any thing of truth in 
this hint, Dr. Wallis ſays, the change muſt ariſe from a change 
of the terreſtrial poles, (here on earth, of the earth's diurnal 
motion) not of their pointing to this or that of the fixed ſtars: 
For if the poles of the diurnal motion remain fixed to the ſame 
place on the earth, the meridians which paſs through thelc 
you muſt remain the ſame. $0220 | 
ut the notion of the changes of the meridian ſeems over- 
thrown by an obſervation of M. Chazelles, -of the French 
Academy of Sciences, who, when in Egypt, found that the 
four ſides of a pyramid built three thouſand years ago, fil 
looked very exactly to the four cardinal points. A poſition 
which can never be looked upon as fortuitous ! 


ſo called from the heathen deity Mercury, ſuppoſed the meſ-|Mtrx1Dian of a globe, or ſphere, is the brazen circle, in which 


ſenger of the gods. See JOURNAL, 


the globe hangs and turns. See GLoBE. 


Thus we have monthly mercuries ; the French have a gallant | It isdivided into four nineties, or three hundred and ſixty - 


mercury, &c. 


ſeventy-two inch. 
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inning at the equinoctial: On it, each way, from the [MERID&AN altitude of the ſun or ſtars, is their altitude when ir 
groo Al, on * celeſtial globes, is counted the ſouth and] the meridian of the place where they are obſerved. See 445 be 
north declination of the ſun or ſtars: And on the terreſtrial TuDE, . 
lobe, the latitude of places north or ſouth. There are two The meridian altitude may be defined an arch of a great circle 
e. on this circle called the poles : and a diameter continued | perpendicular to the horizon, and comprehended between the 
from thence. through the centre of either globe, is called the] horizon and the ſtar then in the meridian of the place. See 
„ of the earth or heavens, on which they are ſuppoſed to] SUN, STAR, PLANET, Cc. 


axis 
turn round, See POLE, and Axis. To take the MERIDIAN altitude of the flars. —Aſtronomers make 


On the terreſtrial globes there are uſually thirty-ſix meridians 
drawn; one through every tenth degree of the equator, or 


MERIDIAN line, an arch, or part, of the meridian of a place ; 


| the pavement, is a little hole, through which the ſun's image, 


- draw a MERIDIAN line, — Knowing the ſouth quarter pretty 


Oc. 


thods for the deſcribing of meridian lines, or rather for deter- 


_ Zontal plane, and a ſignal be given when the ſhadow of the 


MERIDIAN line, on a dial, is a right line ariſing from the inter- 


h every tenth degree of longitude. ; 
a N ue of *his circle are, to ſet the globes to any particular 
latitude; to ſhew the ſun's or a ſtar's declination, right aſcen- 
fion, greateſt altitude, &c. See GLOBE. 


inated, each way, by the horizon. 
8 line 4 the interſection of the plane of the me- 
ridian of the place, with the plane of the horizon; vulgarly 
called a north and ſouth line, becauſe its direction is from one 
ole towards the other. See MER 1DIaAN. 25 
The uſe of a meridian line in aſtronomy, geography, dialling, 
c. is very great; and on its exactneſs all depends: Whence 
infinite pains have been taken by divers aſtronomers to have 
it to the Jaſt preciſion, —M. Caſſini has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by a meridian line drawn on the pavement in the church of 
St. Petronio at Bologna, the largeſt and moſt accurate in the 
world. In the roof of the church, a thouſand inches above 


when in the meridian, falling upon the line, marks his progreſs 
all the year. When finiſhed, M. Caſſini, by a public writing, 
informed the mathematicians of Europe, of a new oracle of 
Apollo or the ſun eſtabliſhed in a temple, which might be 
conſulted with entire confidence as to all difficulties in aſtro- 
nomy. See SOLSTICE, and GN OMUON. 


nearly, obſerve the altitude FE (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 8.) of 
ſome ſtar on the eaſtern fide thereof not far from the meridian 
HZRN. Then keeping the quadrant firm on its axis, ſo 
as the plummet may ſtill cut the ſame degree, ony directing 
it to the weſtern ſide of the meridian, wait till you find the ſtar 
has the ſame altitude as before, Fe. Laſtly, Biſſect the angle 


E C - formed by the interſection of the two planes wherein the 


quadrant is placed at the time of the two obſervations, by the 
right line HR. This H R is a meridian line. 

Or thus; On a horizontal plane, from the ſame centre C, 
(Hg. 9.) deſcribe ſeveral arches of circles BA, ba, c. And 
on the ſame centre C, erect a ſtyle or gnomon perpendicular to 
the plain A CB, a foot, or half a foot long. About the twenty- 
firſt of June, between the hours of nine and eleven in the 
morning, and between one and three after noon, obſerve the 
points, B, b, &c. A, a, wherein the ſhadow of the ſtyle ter- 
minates. Biſſect the arches AB, ab, &c. in D, d, Sc. If 
then the ſame right line DE biſſect all the arches AB, ab, 

Ec. it will be the meridian line ſought. | 
In regard the extremity of the ſhadow is ſomewhat hard to de- 
termine, it is beſt to have the ſtyle flat a-top, and to drill a 
little hole, noting the lucid ſpot projected by it on the arches 
AB and ab, inſtead of the extremity of the ſhadow, Other- 
wiſe the circlts may be made with yellow, inſtead of black, 


Several authors have invented particular inſtruments and me- 


mining equal altitudes of the ſun in the eaſtern and weſtern 
parts of the heavens ; as Mr. Grey, Mr. Derham, &c. in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. But as the former of the methods 
above delivered, ſuffices for aſtronomical obſervations, and the 
latter for more ordinary occaſions, we ſhall forbear to give any 
deſcriptions thereof. | 

From what has been ſhewn, it is evident that whenever the 
ſhadow of the ſtyle covers the meridian line, the centre of the 
ſun is in the meridian; and therefore it is then noon. — And 
hence the uſe of a meridian line in adjuſting the motion of 
clocks, &c. to the ſun, 

Hence alſo, if the meridian line be biſſected by a right line OV, 
drawn perpendicularly through the point C; OV will be the 
interſection of the meridian, and firſt vertical ; and, conſe- 
quently, O will ſhew the eaſt point, and V the weft, 

aſtly, if a ſtyle be erected perpendicularly in any other hori- 


ſtyle covers the meridian line drawn in another plane, noting 
the apex or extremity of the ſhadow projected by the ſtyle, a 
line drawn from that point through that wherein the ſtyle is 
raiſed will be a meridian line. See MERIDIAN altitude. 


ſection of the meridian of the place with the plane of the dial. 
See DIAL, | 


This is the line of twelve o'clock ; and from hence the diviſion 
of the hour-line begins. 


Magnetical ME R1D1 an, is a great circle paſſing through or by| 


the magnetical poles; to which the magnetic needle, or needle 
of the mariners compaſs, if not otherwiſe hindered, conforms 
itſelf, See MaGnEerT, and Compass. | 2885 


| than in every four minutes. 


had finiſhed. 


Vor. II. Ne. XCVIII. 


two principal kinds of obſervations of the ſtars; the one when 
they are in the meridian, and the other when in vertical circles, 


See CELESTIAL obſervation, 


For meridian obſervations ; there are two inſtruments princi- 

pally uſed, the quadrant and gnomon. See Q ADRAN T, and 

GNOMON, : 

Ta take the meridian altitude with a quadrant ; if the poſition of 
the meridian be known, and the plane of the aſtronomical qua- 

drant be placed in the meridian line by means of the plumb-line 

ſuſpended at the centre; the meridian altitudes of the {tars, 

which are the principal obſervations whereon the whole art of 

aſtronomy is founded, may eaſily be determined. 

The meridian altitude of a ſtar may likewiſe be had by means 

of a pendulum-clock, if the exact time of the ſtar's paſſage by 

the meridian be known. Now it muſt be obſerved, that ftars 

have the ſame altitude for a minute before and after their paſ- 

ſage by the meridian, if they be not in or near the zenith: 

But if they be, their altitudes muſt be taken every minute when 
they are near the meridian ; and then their greateſt altitudes 
will be the meridian altitudes ſought, 

As to the manner of obſerving, it is found very difficult to place 
the vane of the quadrant in the meridian exactly enough to take 
the meridian altitude of a ſtar; for unleſs there be a convenient 
place, and a wall where the quadrant may be firmly faſtened in 
the plane of the meridian, which is not eaſily had, we ſhall not 
have the true poſition of the meridian proper to obſerve the ſtars, 
It will be much eaſier therefore, on ſeveral accounts, to uſe the 
portable quadrant, by which the altitude of the ſtar may be ob- 
ſerved a little before its paſſage over the meridian every minute 
till its greateſt altitude be found. Here though we have not 
the true poſition of the meridian by this means, yet we have the 
apparent meridian altitude of the ſtar. 

Though this method, in the general be very good, and free 
of any ſenſible error, yet in caſe a ſtar paſſes by the meridian 
near the zenith, it proves ſomewhat defective : For in theſe kind 
of obſervations, the inconvenient ſituation of the obſerver ; the 
variation of the ſtar's azimuth ſeveral degrees in a little time; 
the alteration of the inſtrument, and the difficulty of replacing 
it vertically, will prevent the obſervations from being oftner 
But in each minute, the altitude 
varies about fifteen minutes of a degree, ſo that there will be 
the difference of a degree in the ſtar's altitude between each ob- 
ſervation. In ſuch caſes, therefore, it will be better to have 
the true poſition of the meridian, or the exact time wherein the 
{tar paſſes the meridian, in order either to place the inſtrument 
in the meridian, or to obſerve the altitude of the ſtar the mo- 
ment it paſſes the meridian. 


To r, the MERIDIAN altitude of the ſun, &c,—by a gnomon. 


ee GNOMON.—by other means, ſee ALTITUDE. 


MERIDIANTSX, in antiquity, is a name which the Romans 


gave toa kind of gladiators, who entered the arena about noon ; 
after the beſtiarit, who fought in the morning againſt beaſts, 
See GLADIATOR. 

* They were thus called from Meridtes, i. e. noon, the time when 

they exhibited their ſhews. 

The Meridian: were a ſort of artleſs combatants, who fought 
man with man, ſword in hand: Hence Seneca takes occaſion 
to obſerve, that the combats of the morning were full of hu- 
manity, compared with thoſe which followed. | 


MERIDIONAL diftance, in navigation, the ſame with depar- 


ture, or eaſting and weſting ; being the difference of longitude 
between the meridian, under which the ſhip now is, and any 
other meridian ſhe was under before. See DEPARTURE, and 
LoNGITUDE. | 


MERIDION AL. parts, miles, or minutes, in navigation, are the 


parts by which the meridians in Mercator's chart do increaſe, 
as the parallels of latitude decreaſe, See CaAarmT. 

The co- ſine of the latitude of any place being equal to the 
radius, or ſemi-diameter of that parallel, therefore in the true 
ſea-chart, or nautical planiſphere, this radius being the ragius 
of the.equinoCtial, or whole fine of ninety degrees, the meridional 


parts at each degree of latitude muſt increaſe as the ſecants of 


the arch contained between that latitude and the equinoctial do 
decreaſe. | | 

The tables therefore of meridional parts in books of navigation, 
are made by a continual addition of ſecants, calculated in ſome 
books (as in Sir Jonas Moor's tables) for every degree and mi- 
nute of latitude; and theſe will ſerve, either to make or gra- 


duate a Mercator's chart, or to work the Mercator's failing. 
To uſe them, you muſt enter the table, with the degree of 
latitude at the head, and with the minute on the firſt column 
towards the left hand; and in the angle of meeting, you will 
have the c ee parts. . 
Having the latitudes of wo Jes to find the meridional miles, 
% « s : O 
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or minutes between them: conſider whether the places be, one 
under the equinoctial, and the other wide thereof; or the one 
on the one fide the equinoctial, and the other on the other; 
or-whether they both lie on the ſame fide. ' 

If one place lie under the equator, the meridional minutes next 
under the degree of latitude of the other place, is the mer:idzonal 
difference of latitude, or latitude enlarged. 

If one be in north, and the other in ſouth latitude; the merid:- 
onal minutes correſponding to the two latitudes added together, 
ive the meridional minutes between them. as 
Both places lying towards the ſame pole; ſubſtract the meridi- 
onal parts anſwering to the leſs latitude from thoſe of the greater; 

the remainder gives the meridional minutes. 

MERIT, in theology, is uſed to ſignify the moral goodneſs of 
the actions of men, and the reward due to them. 

The Romiſh ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of merit towards 
God: the one of congruity, the other of condignity. 

Me xrir of congruity, is, when there is no juſt proportion between 
the ation, and the reward; but he who beſtows the reward, 
ſupplies by his goodneſs or liberality, what was wanting in the 
action, —Such is the merit of a ſon towards his father: but this 
is only merit in an improper ſenſe, 

MEeriT of condignity, is, when there is an abſolute equality, and 
a juſt eſtimation between the action, and the reward: as in the 
wages of a workman. 1 
Thoſe of the reformed religion diſclaim all merit of condignity 
towards God: Even their beſt v5: do not merit any thing 
at his hands. The doctrine ©! -:dign merits makes one of the 
great articles of controverſy between the Romiſh and Reformed 
churches. ; 

M ERLON\Y, in fortification, that part of the parapet which lies 
betwixt two embraſures. See PARaPET, and EMBRASURE. 

* The word comes from merula, or merla, which in the corrupt 
Latin was uſed for a battlement. 
It is uſually from eight to nine feet long on the fide of the can- 
non, and fix on the fide of the field; about fix feet high, and 
eighteen thick. | 


MERMAID, or MERMAN, a ſea-creature frequently talked of, 


ſuppoſed half human, and half a fiſh. See MonsTER. 
However naturaliſts may doubt of the reality of mermen, or 
mermaids, we have teſtimony enough to eſtabliſh it. In the 
year 1187, as Larry informs us, ſuch a monſter was fiſhed up 
in the county of Suffolk, and kept by the governour for fix 
months, It bore ſo near a conformity with man, that nothing 
ſeemed wanting to it but ſpeech. One day it took the op- 
portunity of making its eſcape, and plunging into the ſea, was 
never more heard of. Hit. de Angleterre, P. I. p. 403. 
In the year 1430, after a huge tempeſt, which broke down the 
dykes in Holland, and made way for the ſea into the meadows, 
Ec. ſome girls of the town of Edam in Weſt-Freezeland, go- 
ing in a boat to milk their cows, perceived a mermaid embar- 
raſſed in the mud, with a very little water. They took it in- 
to their boat, and brought it with them to Edam, dreſſed it 
in women's apparel, and taught it to ſpin. It fed like one of 
them, but could never be brought to offer at ſpeech. Some 
time afterwards itwas brought to Haerlem, where it lived for 
ſome years, though till ſhewing an inclination to the water, 
Parival relates, that they had given it ſome notion of a deity, 
and that it made its reverences very devoutly when ever it paſ- 
ſed by a crucilix. Delices de Hollande. 
In the year 1560, near the iſland of Manar, on the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, ſome fiſhermen brought up at one 
draughtofa net, ſeven mermen and maids; of which, ſeveral 
Jeſuits, and among the reft, F. Hen. Henriques, and Dimas 
Boſquez, phy ſician, to the vice-roy of Goa, were witneſſes. 
The phyſician, who examined them with a great deal of care, 
and made diſſections thereof, aſſerts, that all the parts both in- 
ternal and external, were found perfectly conformable to thoſe 
of men. See the Hi. de la compagnie de Feſus, P. II. T. IV. 
Ne. 276. where the relation is given at length. 
We have another account well atteſted of a merman, near the 
great rock called Diamond, on the coaſt of Martinico. The 
perſons who ſaw it, gave in a preciſe deſcription of it before a 
notary, They affirmed that they ſaw it wipe its hand over its 
face, and even heard it blow its noſe, k 
Another creature of the fame ſpecies was caught in the Baltic 
in the year 1531, and ſent as a preſent to Sigiſmond king of 
Poland, with whom it lived three days, and was ſeen by all the 
court, Another very young one was taken near Rocca de Sin- 
tra, as related by Damian Goes, | 
Tue king of Portugal and the grand maſter of the order of St. 
James, are faid to have had a ſuit at law to determine which 
party theſe monſters belong to. 
MERO mztu. See the article Ex nero. 
MERSION, See ImmERs10n, and EMeRsION. 
MER UIT.— Quantum MERvIT., See QUanTUM, 
MESAR ZUM, MEZAPION, in anatomy, the ſame with 
meſenterium. See MESENTERY. 


Ms ARRUM, is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe for a part, or 


diviſion of the meſentery ; being that faſtned to the ſmall guts. 
See MESENTERY, | 

That part of the meſentery which is faſtned to the thick guts is 
called meſocolon. See MESOCOLON. 
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M ESARAIC veſſels, in the general ſenſe, are the fame with 

meſenteric, See MESENTERIC, 

In common uſe, meſaraic is more frequently applied to the veins. 

and meſenteric to the arteries, of the meſentery. g 

MESENT ERIC, or Ms ARAI, an epithet given to tw, 
arteries ariſing from the deſcending aorta, and proceeding to 
the meſentery. | 
There is an upper, or ſuperior meſenteric, which goes to the 
upper part of the meſentery ; and a lower, or inferiour meſen. 
teric, which diftributes itſelf through the lower part.—Sce 744. 
Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. I. n. 43, 45. See alſo ARTERY, 

We have alſo a meſenteric vein, compoſed of an infinity of veing 
proceeding from the meſentery ; which, with the vena ſplenica 
ariſing from the ſpleen, form the vena porta. 

Anatomiſts alſo reckon a meſenteric nerve, which arriſes from 
the intercoſtal, and ſends ſeveral branches to the meſentery, 
See NERVE, | 

MESENTERIC plexus, a plexus, or piece of net-work formed by 

the branches or ramifications of the par vagum. 
The plexus meſentericus magnus, or great meſenteric plexus, is 
formed out of the concurrent branches of ſeveral other plexus's, 
and ſends its nervous fibres through the whole meſentery along 
with the meſaraic veſſels, which, with various circumligations, 
they accompany to the inteſtines. See PLExus. 

Omphalo-MESENTERIC, See the article Our HALO-meſenteric. 

MESENTERY*, MzsENTERIVUM, or MESAR ZUM, in ana- 

tomy, a fatty membranous body; thus called, as being placed 
in the middle of the inteſtines, which it connects to one ano- 
ther. Sec INTESTINES, 
* The word comes from the Greek yeo©-, middle, and ey7z64y, in- 
teſtine, gut. a 
The meſentery is almoſt of a circular figure, with a narrow pro- 
duction, to which the end of the colon, and the beginning of 
the rectum, are tied. g 
It is about four fingers and a half in diameter: Its circumfe- 
rence, being full of plaits and foldings, is about three ells in 
length. Ihe inteſtines are tied like a border on this circum- 
ference of the meſentery : There are three inches of the inteſ- 
tines thus faſtned. See INTESTINES, 
The meſentery itſelf is ſtrongly tied to the three firſt vertebre 
of the loins. It is compoſed of three laminæ; the inner, up- 
on which the glands and fat lie, and the veins and arteries run, 
is its own proper membrane; and the other two, which cover 
each ſide of the proper membrane, come from the peritonzum. 
Between the two external laminz of the meſentery, run the 
branches of the arteria meſenterica, ſuperior and inferior, which 
bring the blood to the inteſtines; and the venz meſaraicæ, which 
being branches of the porta, carry the blood back to the liver, 
Here the large branches of both arteries and veins communi- 
cating with one another, march directly to the guts; where, 
with the nerves from the plexus meſentericus, they divide into 
an infinite number of ſmall branches, which ſpread themſelves 
extremely finely upon the coats of the inteſtines, The venæ 
lacteæ, and lymphatic veſſels, run likewiſe upon the meſentery, 
in which there are alſo ſeveral veſicular glands; the biggeſt of 
which in the middle of the meſentery, is called pancreas aſellit ; 
theſe glands receive the lympha and chyle from the lacteal veins. 
See PANCREAS and LACTEAL. 
The meſentery has been ordinarily divided into two parts, the 
meſarzum, and meſocolon. The firſt appended to the inteſtina 
tenuia; and the latter to the craſſa. —But this is a diviſion of 
no great moment. Be 
The uſe of the meſentery, is, firſt, to gather the inteftines into 
a narrow compaſs, that the courſe of the chyliferous veſſels to- 
wards their common receptacle may be but ſhort ; to cover 
and protect them and the blood- veſſels; and to connect and 
diſpoſe the inteſtines, ſo as to {ſecure them from any entangle- 
ment that might hinder their periſtaltic motion. 

MESN&, or MeasnE,a term in law ſignifying him who is lord 
of a manor, and ſo hath tenants holding of him; yet he him- 
ſelf holds of a ſuperior lord. See Loxp. 

*The word is properly derived from maiſne, guaſi minor natu, be- 
cauſe his tenure is derived from another, from whom he holds. 

Mes, alſo denotes a writ, which lieth where there is lord meſ# 
and tenant; and the tenant is diſtrained for ſervices due from 
the meſn: to the ſuperior lord. 

MESOCOLON, MEEOKNAON, in anatomy, that part of tlie 
meſentery connected to the great guts, eſpecially the colon. 
See MESENTERY, | 
The meſocolon lies in the midſt of the colon, to which it is join- 
ed. Its lower part ſticks to a part of the rectum. ; 

MESOLABE, MtesoLaBrum, a mathematical inſtrument in- 
vented by the ancients for finding two mean proportionals me- 


— 


PROPORTIONAL. | 
It conſiſts of three parallelograms moving in a groove to certain 
interſectiong. Its figure is deſcribed by Eutochius in his com- 
mentary on Archimedes. | 
MES 0-L OGARITHM, a term uſed by Kepler to ſignify 
the logarithms of the co- ſines, and co-tangents : The former o 


rentiales. 


chanically, which they could not come at geometrically. See 


which my lord Neper calls anti-Iagarithms, and the latter diffe- 
| Theſe 
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MES OPLEURII“, in anatomy, the intercoſtal muſcles. 


SSE, or Mass, Miss A. See Mass. : 
M F 88 ENG ERS, in the Engliſh polity, are carriers of letters 


ordinary courſe of juſtice. 


the council-office, and one at the lord chamberlain's of the 


MESSENGERS of the exchequer, are officers attending the exche- 
quer, in the nature of purſuivants, They are four in number. 


MEsSENGER of the preſs, a perſon who by order of the court 


MESSIAH®, a term ſignifying anointed or ſacred ; and in 


In effe 
ſus, as man; Chriſt, as being anointed; and Meſſiah, as be- 
ing both Gee and man. 


MESSIE U RS, a French title of honour, or civility, lately in- 
troduced into our language; being the plural of nonſieur, and 


MESSUAGE, Messvacium, in law, a dwelling-houſe with 


n Scotland, MESSAGE, denotes what we call the manor-houſe ; 


MES 


Iſo called artificial figns and tangents. See Loc A- 
AT 8 nn, Aurr-LocaaTr n, 


See IN TER COST AL. ; 
* The word is derived from wes ©, medius, middle; and aAcvggy, 
coſt a, rib. 


ſpaces between the coſtae, or ribs. See RiBs. 


and meſſages; more particularly, certain officers chiefly em- 
ployed under the direction of the ſecretaries of ſtate ; always in 
readineſs to be ſent with all manner of diſpatches, foreign, and 
domeſtic. See SECRETARY of /tate. . . 

'They are alſo employed, with the ſecretaries warrants, to take 
up perſons for high treaſon, or other offences againſt the ſtate, 
which do not ſo properly fall under the cognizance of the com- 
mon law, and perhaps, are not proper to be divulged in the 


The priſoners they apprehend are uſually kept at their own 
houſes, for which they are allowed by the government 65s. 8 4. 
per day, When they are diſpatched abroad, they have an al- 
lowance for their journey, as ſtated, wiz. to Paris 30 J. to 
Holland 25 /. to Edinburgh P J. to Ireland 30 J. and ſo to 
other places in proportion. 

to them for their journey. 1 

They wait twenty at a time, monthly, diſtributed as follows, 


MET 


their tragedy z or to certain verſes in their tragedies, See 


TRAGEDY. 


The me/ymnium was a kind of burden, as I Pæan; O Dithy- 
rambe; Hymen, O Fhmenze, or the like; which when placed 
at the end of a ſtrophe, was called zphymnium ; and when in- 
ſerted in the middle of a ſtrophe, meſymnium, See STROPHE, 
and CHoRus, | 


Mrs0-PLEURIT, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the intermediateſME TACARPUS*®, or MeTacaRPivun, in anatomy, that 


part of the hand between the wriſt and the fingers.—See Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. n. 10. fig. 7. u. 13. See alſo HAND. 

* The word comes from the Greek te, po/t, behind; and x%270, 

manus, hand. See CAR Us. | 

The metacarpus conſiſts of four bones, which anſwer to the 
four fingers ; whereof that which ſuſtains the fore-finger is the 
biggeſt and longeſt, They are all round and long, a little 
convex towards the back of the hand, and concave and plain 
towards the palm: They are hollow in the middle, and full 
of marrow ; they touch one another only at their extremities, 
leaving ſpaces in their middle, in which lie the muſc-.!i inter- 
oſſei. See INTEROSSE1, | X 
In their upper end there is a ſinus, which receives the bones 
of the wriſt ; their lower extremity is round, and is received 
into the ſinus of the firſt bones of the fingers. See FINGER. 
The inner part of the metacarpus is called the pali, and the 
outer, the back of the hand. See PALM, &&c. 


art of which money is advanced METACHRONISM, in chronology, an error in computa- 


tion of time, either on the ſide of defect, or exceſs. Sec CHRO- 
NOLOGY, ANACHRONISM, Oc. 


viz. four at court, five at one "rap way A; office, five at theſMETACISM, MerTacismuvs, in grammar, a defect in the 


other, and two at the third office for North Britain, three at 


houſhold. Their poſts, if purchaſed, are eſteemed worth 300 J. 
Their ſtanding ſalary is 45 J. per annum. 


> of the letter N. 


idore repreſents the 3 as a final m, followed by a vow- 
el; as bonum aurum, Bethlehem erat, &c, | 


METACONDYLYI, is uſed by ſome authors for the out-moſt 


bones, or joints of the fingers, next the nails. See FINGER, 
and ConDYLuUs. | 


'Their buſineſs is to attend the lord treaſurer, carry his letters, METAL, METAAAON, in natural hiſtory, a ſimple, ponderous, 


precepts, Ec. 


ſearches printing-houſes, bookſellers ſhops, &c. in order to diſ- 


cover ſeditious books, &c. 


that ſenſe applied to kings and prieſts : but, by way of eminence, 
to Jeſus Chriſt, the Saviour promiſed by the prophets of the 
old law. See CHRIST. | 

* The word comes from the Hebrew, naſcuach, anointed, of the 
verb maſchach, to anoint : whence Jeſus Chriſt claims the title 

on a manifold account: 19. As 2 been anointed king of 
kings from all ages. 29. As chief of the prophets. 39. As 
high-prieſt of the law of grace, or prieſt for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek. | 
The ſon of God is variouſly denominated according to his va- 
rious qualities and attributes, He is called the word, as being 
the eternal ſon of the father, and conſubſtantial with him : 
Chriſt, Xoicoe, a Greek term, ſignifying anointed, of the ſame 
import with the Hebrew Meſſiaß; Feſus, i. e. ſaviour, of the 
Hebrew, 2 by reaſon he ſaves his people from their ſins. 
ct, he is called word, as being the ſon of God; Fe- 


8 


The Jews ſtill wait for the coming of the Meſſiah; being in- 
fatuated with the notion of a temporal Maſſiah that is to be a 
mighty conqueror, and to ſubdue all the world. See PRo- 
PHECY, Ce. 

Jeſus Chriſt aſſerts himſelf the Meſſiah. In St. John, iv. 25. 
the Samaritan woman ſays to Jeſus, I know that when Mel. 
ſiah comes, (who is called the Chriſt) he will tell us all things. 
Teſs anſwered her, I that ſpeak to the, am be. | 
There are ſeveral impoſtors who have endeavoured to paſs for 
Meſſiahs. J. Lent, a Dutchman, has written a hiſtory of falſe 
Meffiahs : De pſeudomeſſiis. The firſt he mentions was on 
Barcochab, who appeared under the empire of Adrian. The 
laſt is rabbi Mordecai, who began to be talked of in 1682. A 
little before him, viz. in 1666, appeared Sabbethai Sebi, who 
was taken by the Turks, and turned Mahometan. 


equivalent to the Engliſh, firs. See Mons1EuR, SIRE, Cc. 
The French lawyers always begin their pleadings, and ha- 
rangues with e Ter 3 Which word is alſo frequently repeated 
in the courſe of their ſpeeches; on which occaſion it anſwers 
to our Engliſh word, gentlemen, _ 


2 0 rench ſay, Meſfieurs du parlement; du conſeil ; des comp- 
es, &c. 


ſome land adjoining, aſſigned for its uſe. 


By the name of meſſuage may a garden, ſhop, mill, cottage 
chamber, cellar, . — oy Ya ; 2 ; oh 


viz, the principal dwelling-houſe within any barony. See 
Maxon, Mawes, Oc. Se: Beans : 


MESYMN IU M, a name which the ancients gare to a part of 


| 


ſhining, fixt, foſſil body, that fuſes, and becomes fluid, by fire, 


and by cold coagulates and hardens into a ſolid maſs, capable of 


being diſtended under the hammer. See Foss1L. 

Metal is ſaid to be ſimple, as it may be affirmed of every the 
minuteſt particle of a metal, e. gr. a grain of gold, that it is 
gold, or has all the properties of gold. See GoLD.—Fuſible 
by fire, that is, when expoſed to a great fire, it diſſolves into 
parts which are eaſily moveable among themſelves, or are in 
actual motion. See FusioN.—Hxt, i. e. bearing the fire 
without flying off in vapours: Though it is only to a certain 
degree that metals are fixt ; for by the large burning-glaſſes of 
Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen and Villette, all metals are found to eva- 
porate. See FixiTy, VoLATILITY, BURNING-glaſs, &c. 
Such is the proper idea of metals, which is not applicable to 
any other —— in nature: for a diamond, or other ſtone, 
though a ſimple body, is not fuſible in the fire, nor capable of 
being ſtretched under the hammer. See DiamonD. And ſalt, 
though diſſolvable by fire, is not malleable, but breaks under 
the hammer. See 35 Lr, Cc. | | 
There are indeed certain woads which yield in ſome meaſure 
to the hammer ; but then they fall to duſt in the fire : and fo 
of the reſt. See MALLEABLE, c. 

We find but fix metals in all nature, viz. gold, lead, filver, 
copper, iron, and tin. See the nature, characters, production, 
uſes, &c. of each, under its proper article; GoLD, Lt ap, 
SILVER, COPPER, IRON, and Tin. | 


To theſe a ſeventh metal is uſually added, viz. mercury, or 


quick-ſilver ; but improper, as it has not all the characters of 


a metal, nor ſcarce any thing in common with the other ne- 


tals, except weight and ſimilarity of parts. See Mercury, 
ec. 

Thus it is neither diſſolvable by fire, malleable, nor fixt: In 
effect, it ſeems to conſtitute a peculiar claſs of foſſils, and is 
rather the mother, or baſis of all metals, than a metal itſelf, — 
However, as it is uſually reckoned among them, and as it wants 
nothing to render it a metal, but an additional ſulphur to fix 
and connect its parts together, it may without . harm 


be conſidered under that claſs. ; 
The common radical character of metals is, that of known 
bodies, they are the heavieſt. By Dr. Halley's experiments, 
the weight of gold to that of glaſs is determined to be as 9 to 
I; and the weight of tin, the ligheſt of all metals, to that of 
gold, as 7 to 9, which conſiderably ſurpaſſes the weight of 
all ſtones, marbles, gems and other the moſt ſolid bodies, as 
appears from the tables of ſpecific gravities. Nor is there any 
body in nature but a metal, that is one third of the weight of 

old. See SPECIFIC gravih. ; | 
he Royal Society furniſh us with various experiments of this 
kind. The weights of the ſeveral metals, and other ſolids, they 
| have examined hydroſtatically, by weighing them in air and in 
water: and the weights of the fluids by weighing an equal por- 
tion of each. By ſuch experiments they find, that taking the 
ſame weights of water and gold, the bulk or magnitude of the 
former is to the latter as 19636 to 1000 3 conſequently that 
the weight of gold is to water nearly as 19 to 1. 8 
e 
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The ſpecific weight of the ſeveral metals by this means deter- 
mined, ſtands thus: 


Gold 19636 Iron 7852 

Quick-filver 14019 Tin 7321 

Lead 11345 Granate 3978 

Silver 10535 Water 1009 

Copper 8843 Air En 
The cubic inch of Ounces, Drams. Grains. 

Sold 3 12 2 52 
Quick ſilver | | 8 6 8 
| Lead = 7 3 30 
| Silver > 5-5 6 5 28 
| Copper > | 5 6 36 
Iron 5 I 24 
Tin 1 4 6 17 


As to the origin and formation of MET ALs, various are the ſenti- 
ments of philoſophers, ancient and modern. M. Tournefort 
is of opinion, that metals, as well as all other minerals, have 
their origin from ſeeds, like plants ; that they have veſſels 


NERAL, 

Plato will have the cauſe of metals to be a humid vapour, 
incloſed in the bowels of the earth, which being variouſly in- 
termixed with parts of the earth, produces various metals. Plo- 
tin maintains ſulphur to be the father of metals; and an olea- 
ginous viſcous humour, the mother. Lidyat endeavours to 
prove all metals generated by a ſubterranean fire; urging, 
among other reaſons, that many metals, when taken out of the 
earth, are exceedingly hot. Du Hamel ſhews, that metals do 
not take their rite either from any vaporous exhalation, or from 
water, or from earth; but are generated of mercury, ſulphur, 
and falt. He adds, that metals take their matter and weight 
from the mercury, (ſee MERCURY) and their tincture and 
form from ſulphur. See SULPHUR, 

The fame author owns the firſt rudiment of a metal to be a ſa- 
line ſubſtance ſwimming in water, which is by little and little 
carried of, By how much the terreſtrial parts are more exqui- 
fitely mixed with the aqueous or humid, by ſo much 1s the 


Hence its ductility : for its parts being extremely ſmall, denſe, 
and complicated, may be drawn out into a very ſpacious ſurface, 
On which account it is, that gold exceeds all other metals both 
in weight and ductility ; hence alſo its fixity, its parts being 
too cloſe and denſe to be exhaled. The water defends the 
earth from being burnt, and the earth the water from flying 
off; neither forſakes the other, but each is bound in an undiſ- 
ſolvable knot. The moiſture gives ductility, the earth ſolidity. 
Where the mixture is leſs perfect, whether the earth or the 
water prevail, the metal will neither have ſo much weight, as 
having larger pores ; nor will it bear the fire ſo well. For if 
the earth prevail, as in iron, or the water, as in lead ; heat will 
ſet the one at liberty from the other ; the moiſture evaporates, 
and the earth is reduced into ſcoria, &c. 
Dr. Woodward maintains, that all metals now found in the 
ſtrata of the earth owe their preſent condition to the deluge ; 
when, he alſo imagines, the ſtrata of ſtone, earth, marble, &c, 
were formed. See DELUGE. | 
The metallic and mineral matter now found in the perpendi- 
cular intervals or fiſſures of the ſeveral ſtrata, whereof the earth 
is compoſed, was, according to him, at the time of the deluge, 
lodged in the bodies of thoſe ſtrata ; and brought thence, and 
tranſmitted into theſe intervals ſince that time; the intervals 
themſelves not exiſting, till the ſtrata were formed and broke 
again to let the water from the earth, See STRATA, 

Now the water, which, he imagines, is conſtantly aſcending 
from the abyſs (ſee AB; VSS) towards the ſurface of the earth, 
continually pervading the ſtrata, detaches out of their pores and 
interſtices ſuch metallic and mineral corpuſcles as it finds looſe 
in its way, carying them along with it to the perpendicular 
intervals, where having a freer paſſage than before, it deſerts 

- them, and leaves them in thoſe intervals. And this he takes 
to be the way in which all metals now found in thoſe places, 
were brought thither, and ſtill grow. 

Thoſe in the ſtrata, however, he obſerves, do not nor can 

grow ; but, on the contrary, are continually leſſened and di- 

miniſhed, by ſo much as has been conveyed into the perpendi- 

7 cular intervals, and brought forth of the ſurface of the earth 
by ſprings and exhalations from the abyſs, &c, See Foss1L, 

The ſame ingenious author complains of the great uncertainty 

and inconſtancy in the mineral and metallic kingdom ; neither 

colour, figure, nor ſituation in the earth, being ts be depended 

| on, ſo as to make any poſitive judgment from them. — A pyrites 

yp or marcaſite, for inſtance, ſhall have the colour and brightneſs 

1 of gold or ſilver, and yet afford nothing but a little vitrio! 

and ſulphur ; while a pebble in appearance ſhall have a mixture 

of a valuable metal in it. It is common too, to find the ſame 


find different kinds of metal of the ſame form. And as to their 
place in the earth, there is the ſame uncertainty ; being ſome- 
times found in the perpendicular fiſſures or intervals of the ſtrata, 
ſometimes interſperſed in the bodies of the ſtrata, and ſometimes 
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with juices circulating in them, Sc. See STONE, and Mi- 


metal more heavy and firm, as having fewer and ſmaller pores. | 


metal ſhot into a great number of different forms, as well as to 


in both. The ſame metals are alſo placed indifferently in al 
kind of terreſtrial. matter, or in ſtrata of very different nature; 
They are frequently intermixed with each other, ſo that it is 2 
rare thing * any of them pure and ſimple; but copper 
and iron ſhall be in the ſame maſs, gold and copper, filver and 
lead, tin and lead; nay, fometimes all fix together in the ſame 
lump. See MINERAL. 

The French chymiſts have been very curious in their inquiries 
into the nature and production of metals —M, Geoffroy, from 
a mixture of ſulphur with a vitriolic ſalt, and an argillous 
earth, brought an iron, which he maintained to be a new pro. 
duction, or a compoſition reſulting from the aſſemblage of cer- 
tain principles which exiſted ſeparately in the ingredients that 
formed the metal; in a word, that it was an artificial iron 
And obſerving that there were parcels of this metal in the co. 


* 


loured aſhes of plants, and of moſt other inflammable ſubſtan. 


ces, he concluded that it might be formed there alſo by the 
union of the ſame three principles. | 

This was oppoſed by M. Lemery the younger, who maintained 
that the iron contained in the aſhes of plants, was not formed 
there by calcination, but was really exiſtent in the plants them- 
ſelves; being raiſed in their veſſels along with the juices of the 
earth; and further, that all the ingredients whereof M. Geof- 
froy's artificial iron was formed, do really contain iron in 
themſelves, either in ſmaller or larger quantities: Not the ar. 
gilla only, where the iron is eaſily diſcovered by an animated 
knife; nor the oil of vitriol, which is drawn from a mineral 
the ground whereof is iron; but alſo linſeed-oil, whereof 
M. Geoffroy's ſulphur was made ; and even that of turpen. 
tine, ſweet almonds, &c. relating withal the operations where. 
by each of thoſe oils may be reduced to an earth wherein is 
iron, 


To this it was anſwered, that in what manner ſoever iron he 


procured from the ſeveral ingredients ſeparately, there will be 
{ill found infinitely leſs in them, than when mixed; and that 
of conſequence the mixture produces iron. That as for oils, it is 
evident they are not ſimple ſubſtances, but are compoſed of an 
earth, an acid, and a ſulphurous or inflammable part; which are 
the three preciſe principles required for the formation of iron: 


ſo that, according to all appearances, it is of an aſſemblage of 


thoſe ſulphurs, ſalts, and earth in the oil, that the iron is formed 
by calcination ; and therefore that the means uſed to the iron 
in the ingredients, are the very ſame with thoſe by which it is 
compoſed. 

Hence it appears, that vegetable matters contain the principles 
of minerals. But M. Geoffroy goes further: and to ſupport 
his doctrine of the production of metals, undertakes to prove, 
that the principles of vegetables, and thoſe of minerals, are 
eſſentially the ſame ; and that one may readily, and with eaſe, 
decompound minerals, by ſeparating their principles, and com- 
pound them again, by ſubſtituting principles taken from vege- 
tables in lieu of thoſe taken away. n | 


To clear this point, he examines and compares the principles 


of mineral and vegetable ſalts. The principal in the mineral 
claſs, are nitre, ſea- ſalt, and vitriol : All which ſalts we find in 
plants. On the other hand, the eſſential ſalt of the parietaria 
is wholly nitrous, and melts on the coals like ſalt-petre. The 
fixt ſalts of the carduus benedictus, abſinthium, kali, &c, con- 
tain a great deal of ſea- ſalt, which cryſtallizes in cubes, and 
precipitates on the coals. Add, that the greateſt part of the 
fixt ſalts of plants calcined to a certain degree, yield a ſtrong 
ſmell of ſulphur, which can proceed from nothing but a vitrio- 
lic falt, rarefied and volatilized by the oil of the plant. By 


theſe ſalts we may be able to judge of all the other ſalts of plants; 


for the volatile ſalts are nothing elſe but fixed falts diſengaged 
from the groſſeſt part of their earth, and joined with parts of 
oil. See SALT, 
Further, there is ſcarce any reaſon to doubt, that the acid juices 
drawn from vegetables are of the ſame nature with the mineral 
acids; with this only difference, that the acids of plants have 
been extremely rarefied by fermentation, united ſo cloſely 
with ſulphurs, that it is not without a great deal of difficulty 
that they are ſeparated. | 
Thus, diſtilled vinegar, which we make no ſcruple of ranking 
among the vitriolic acids; does only differ from ſpirit of ſul- 
phur, ſpirit of vitriol, or even the cauſtic oil of vitriol, in that 
the acids in the vinegar are diffuſed among a great deal of 
phlegm, and ſtrongly united to a great deal of oil, which yet 
may be ſeparated. By diſſolving copper in the acid of vinegar, 
ſeparated as much as poſlible from its oil, there are formed cry- 
ſtals, like in figure to thoſe of blue vitriol. From all which it 
appears, that the falts of plants do not differ eſſentially from 
thoſe of minerals. 
For ſulphurs, the inflammable or ſulphurous principle is the ſame 
in vegetables as in minerals. And M. Geoffroy even ſhews, 
that the principle of inflammability in common ſulphur, is the 
ſame with that which renders the fat of animals, the oils. and 
reſins of plants, and the bitumens of the earth, inflammable. 
To which he adds, that this ſame ſulphurous principle is not 
only likewiſe found in metallic ſubſtances, but that it. is this 
which gives them their fuſibility, ductility, and metalline forms. 
Thus antimony, which is a ſubſtance approaching the neareſt 
e 1 
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of any to a metal, is little elſe but a burning ſulphur. By ex-] of 
. 4 ; Hp . - metals, b : 
haling this, it loſes its metallic form, and turns to a kind of | metals conliſt . ſomething external adhering to them. All 
rey aſhes, which being melted, inſtead of metal be two parts, or principles; . 
By melting this over again and adding to i ecome glaſs. or matter ; and ſulphur as the bi 1 
| ( * ding to it ſome inflammable. the ſubſtratum as the binder or cement: th 
matter, as tartar, it returns into a regulus a „or metallic matter; and the ſ. e firſt, 
| 4s to the ſpecies of METALS there are fou "SLES oh ; renders it fixed and malleable Th the ſecond, that which 
there r which the chymiſts| is the ſame with b e mercury, it is to be no 
| call imperfe&?, becauſe their principles are not bound. fo faſt our quick-ſuver, only def: * 
ether, but that eee o faſt to- any heterogeneous matter; whereas = efæcate, and clear of 3 
| © le are iron, copper, 1 3 always mixed. As to the ſulphur, it 24 common quick: ſilver is 
proof againſt common fire, are old and fil . ich are] phur, but a peculiar ſort of matter f not the vulgar foſſil ſul- 
| Dh, 3 8 ver, called perfect i one of metals, concluded by 2 8 er- 
; In the four firſt it is eaſ! inet i os chymiſts, particular] our lateſt, and beſt 
| They ef, fu 51 y by 2 _ OC - inflammability:| mixed with the n to be fire; which being 
a greater or leſs degree. 3 wit alt-petre, either in degrees of its union and coheſi 3 -» according to the different 
2 E77e: next, tin; then copper Arg oe w_ this is the moſt metals, See MERCURY bore therewith, produces different 
: conſpicuous Kill, in the duſt K * ut the principle is| This doctrine of the com : F IRE, Cc. 
let fall in the flame os pt rag 1 of the metals, experiment of Mr. — nos bo metals is confirmed by an 
For gold and filver, the oi int f ump. a long time in « moderac * a ” having retained mercury 
No beat but that of the ſun 3 e is not ſo obvious, | which it was apparent was not took a piece of gold out of it, 
F decompound them. But no doubt th into a focus, is able to] expoſed to the fire, M. Ho Sew the mercury before it was 
ich the oth ey have the ſame princi- ſame effect; fi "4 mberg has an experiment to tl 
d ples with the other metals, though not ſo eaſily ſeen. —I 3 from which he concludes, th 154 
« as well as in the imperfe& metals, the baſis i 3 n gold, | fulphurous igneous part, and a heay » that gold conſiſts of a 
of vitrification, as 4 b , is an earth capable] by; and that upon t kis y mercurial part fixed there- 
e l , ppears by the glaſs remain fter th : pon taking away the ſulph 
f. cination of gold in a burning-glaſs ; and ther ay r D - — gold eee "ogr into fluid mercury P "5% yr gd hery part, the 
lieve, that the teſt 4 : de-] 37 metals m : CURY, 
a 2 Ae pou Ab ot ee 1 moons Eng the _ 8 5 = w gold ; and 
d As to ſilver, there is ſomething in it eee ee . vented from becoming gold, i » Whereby 1t is pre- 
| | PR ous, When] when h gold, 1s a {harp volatile bod ic 
al purified with antimony, it vitrifies b oem ave” a n heated, becomes corroſi . y, which, 
of nurified with lead, it 3 — behind but if] the properties of the foſſil 3 emits fumes; which are 
* Che baſis of this metal is doubtleſs an earth capabl gy aſhes —| 49. If any metal, or other bod 3 
* and what exhales in ſmoke, is apparently E 3 m ory gold in its ene, 3 e only dif- 
| {alts, and a little earth volatili ulphur, | to make gold of it ; ie were 1mpotlible-ever 
is , l volatilized by the fire. See 8 : ; and, on the contra 
From all which, and many more obſervati . ULPHUR,| had that is as heavy as gold ry, it a body could be 
bſervations of the ſame kind fixi is. heavy as gold, all the other properti 
be M. Geoffroy ventures to * the following concluſi , xity, ductility, &c, might eaſily be ad Perties, as colour, 
| . : ded. And! 
b the ſubſtances whereof metal g concluſions That] more knowing among th fs nd hence the 
4 tially from thoſe which compa 3 9 differ eſſen-| of gold to e rr wage the primary matter 
18 = metals are compoſed of a falphar, vitriolic boy 2 1 0rY 0 coming neareſt to gold in point of eee 1 
an able earth. — That this ſulph e ee, vitri- there is a corroſive body, 7. e. > gravity. Only 
1 itrongly joined with the other princi e eee you vas eee 
1 and in filver, leſs in antimony, =P — 1 8 N pers ſilver. ave gold; or if it were only 
f phur.— That the principl a . mineral ſul- nd accordingly on ſ Oy | 
be _ metallic Adee e 1 16g Y out of any —_ Aral irene 2 deere make gold 
| — That the metal thus deſpoi linary fire, or by the ſun, | more his matter di e e eee 
on pe: us deſpoiled of its principle, i ter differs from mercur 3 
into aſhes ; and that theſc principle, is converted | gold it will mak in weight, Sc. the left 
18 "PP eſe aſhes, purſued farth I - ake, See PHILOSOPHER' . n 
fire, vitrify 3 and that ſuch aſh p arther with a violent | 5. Therefor l ER'S ſtone, 
lafſes. by th 4a e metals are tranſmutable i : 
ſome infla bl es Or g „by e application of | mercur b into one another: for if 
les ammable matter, reſume the metallic f. y be the common matter of all : ws 
iat it is by chi „ret metallic form they had loſt, difference lie i ; 171 all metals, and if all th 
ort a y this means linſeed- oil t illa into i ie in the fixing ſpirit of ſulph ; 3 
Ther if wo knw all ] turns argilla into iron.—| or mor ſubti Plr ulphur, which, as it is leſ: 
ve, f all the other metallic earths, th f Te ſubtile or pure, conſtitutes thi 5 t is leſs 
wiſe be immediatel : rths, they might like-| way improbable th is or that metal; it is no 
le of ſome ere 9 metals, by the projection] ſulphur taking Tae pee 25 inne n barer fring 
ig parts, found in oil of viteial, 3 4 4 2 and e 2 a more perfect metal See Tr a wy ay fixing the matter 
part which makes the baſi "7x rthy vitrifiable . The pureſt metal. | | 1 
ge- a | : aſis or ground of iron, and that i als reſult of the pureſt and 
<eives the metals form from the falbh „and that it re-] mercury, and the ſmalleſt quanti P and moſt defæcate 
Tit ce p , ulphurous principle of the oil. | Hence, mer eft quantity of the ſubtileſt ſulph 
les iron found in the aſhes of pl „ mercury of gold is heavier th — 
here in the f plants, was produced | has always ſome i er than common mercur 
ral t in the ſame manner: And, That it . ys ſome impure part that is | y, and 
che winch | , it is a compoſition of could th is lighter than gold ; 
= thee e e acid of thoſe plants, and would Nee 8010 the fixing ſpirit . d e 
= The ſame h K n : ; 0. The 1 5 
h author the b t F 7 imperfect met 2 
n e ee eee 
je the duke of Orleans's large burning-glaſs ; W it: This, fuſed by the fire, emits a f gencous matter in 
falls in with g-glaſs ; the reſult whereof r, after whi „ emits a fume which whitens cop- 
the ith, and confirms the doctrine ! per, after which the ſulphur exhal cop 
From thoſe experi rine laid down above... | of ſuch a third hur exhales yet further, The realit 
ng e eee periments, he gathers, That the four metals which matter is evinced hence, that all th 4 
10- e call imperfect, viz. iron, copper, tin, and which] metals are reſolvable not only int . ae 
| i a ſulph f „copper, tin, and lead, are compoſed alſo into ſcori e and ſulphur, b 
By of a ſulphur or oil ſubſtance. capable of burni o ſcoria or ſordes, which I; phur, but 
| cats als a 4 ance, capable of burning, and a ne. than either of , are ighter and more earth 
ts; „capable of vitrification.— That f j er of the other, and according] 15 
proceed the opacity, bri . at from this ſulphur | 89. Upon the whole i ingly ſwim therein. 
ged That thi pacity, rightneſs, and malleability of a / whole it appears, that 1a the three nob] 
Ef this metallic ſulphur does not y of a metal, — gold, mercury, and ſilver, it is princi nobler metals, 
the oil or ſulphur of appear at all different from roportion of „it is principally the greater or leſ 
bles, or ev j 5 om] proportion of the ſulphur to the mer : es 
the ſame in m VEST; en animals; and that it is| to be gold ercury, that determines th 
ices ercury as in the four i fect gold, mercury, or ſilver: That it i 4 "46 
chad far ws r imperfe& metals —That| thoſe 1: at it is by this pro 
eral efe four metals have for their baſi oſe ſeveral metals are defined and PrLoPorUon 
trification ! that this eir baſis an earth ſuſceptible of vi- from this difference of ned and denominated ; and that 
my zals, in that it — au in each of the four me-| rences of colour ——__ p - Heer all the ſpecific diffe- 
by difference in vitrifying 3 dy in each ; and that on this F ility, volatility, fuſibility, 
irn erence of metals, See] 99. That in the oth baſ | 
p The learned Boerha orti er baſer metals, beſides this different pro- 
1 The und Boca, after an acute ure ofthe fever] erg is thin rv, or mater Sf near caſe of 
hat o_ the following en 9 _ dag and very different from 3 he 3 thy kind, 
| of 4 als. 19. That which diſtinguiſh } nature of | pure elemental ſulphur, corrupts and dul — 
; ies, as well as fr guiſhes metals from all other bo- modifies it: And from ey and acuiterares, and yariouſl 
yet Wag. from each other, is their heavineſs: n And from the different circumſt 1 5171 
every metal has its peculi N ineſs: Though principle, conſidered mſtances of this third 
* imitate, and which e per 2 which no art is able to ſult the ſpecific 8 th ch Pune x, "akon gp Mol 
SA preſs it, on the anatic homog 80 38 and the chymiſts ex- | weight, colour, c of the more imperfect metals as to 
ater philoſophers h eir parts. Now, the | Bach META . 2 
m f ave ut I, called alfc 3 ; 
: . ee e en mined wie rn 
| ound the heavineſs of z efore if you have] or rather with ſ i ; ray muxeg with tin 
we found its c * ir! metal, you have at the ſame ti di ome mineral, as Zinc ; whereby it b * 
| . : : ſpoſed to recei : ; Y ecomes more 
_ Sad i orporeity Sic linen Nawwon creatiogref gravi ime iſpoſec eive a poliſh, luſtre, c. as alſo fitter to be gi 
2 . . bs —_ JOE _ weight hey, reatity = hen = _ _ invented by prince Rupert, dnl ax 
2*, The met „ and GRAVITY. ee | $8 
5 V..... 
a phur and mercury; s, according to the ancients, are ſul- The ordi a ion i 
this d mercury; to which ſe e ordin roport 5 
= but it is n ſalt is no . have added of tin to ee py Meebo fb Feet -three pounds 
0 L. II. Ne 98. t part, or ingredient braſs to the compoſition. A 3 . — DOme add lead and 
| | | 6 | | 
| Blueing 


Blueing of METALS. See the article BLuzNG. 

Painting on METALs, See the article Pa1tnTING. 

Ruſt of METALS. See the article RusT, 

Line of METALS. On Gunter's Sector, are ſometimes two lines 
thus called, and noted with the characters of the ſeven metals, 
O, D, 8, p, 2, C, and M; their uſe is to give the pro- 
portions between the ſeveral metals as to their magnitudes and 
weights. See SECTOR. | 

To be laid under METAL, in gunnery, is when the mouth of a 
gun lies lower than her breech. 

MrTAL, in heraldry. —There are two metals uſed in heraldry, 
by way of colours, viz. gold and filver ; in blazon, called or, 
and argent. See OR and ARGENT. \ 

In the common painting of arms, theſe metals are repreſented 
by white and yellow, which are the natural colour of thoſe 

metals. See COLOUR. 

In engraving, gold is expreſſed by dotting the coat, &c. all 

over; ſilver, by leaving it quite blank. 

It is a general ruleſin heraldry, never to place metal upon metal, 

nor colour on colour : So that if the field be one of the metals, 

the bearing muſt be of ſome colour, and vice verſa ; otherwiſe 

the arms are falſe: though this rule admits of ſome exceptions, 

See COLOUR. | 

METALLIC, or METALLINE, an adjective applied to ſome- 

thing that bears a relation to metals. See METAL. . 
Painting in enamel is performed with metallc colours, that is, 
with ſuch as come from metals, or are made with metals ; no 
other being able to endure the fire, See EN AME L. 
F. Romani has publiſhed a metallic hiſtory of the popes. La 
France Metallique, is a Book of medals moſtly imaginary, 
pretended to be taken from the cabinets of the curious, where 
they never were, by Jaques de Bie, engraver. M, Bizot has 
alſo publiſhed the metallic hiſtory of Holland. 

METALLIC mines, See the article Mine. 

METALLIC vitriols. See the article VITRIOL. 

METALLORUM crocus. See the article CRocus. 

Sulphur METALLORUM. See the article SULPHUR, 

METALLURGIA, the art of metals, that is, of preparing and 
working metals, from the glebe or mineral, to the utenſil, 
See METAL. 

The metallurgia includes what relates to the finding of the me- 
tallic glebe, or ore in the mine ; the judging of its kind, rich- 
neſs, and the proportion of metal therein; the digging and 
ſeparating it from the earth, and other matters; and the puri- 
fying and diſpoſing it into a compleat, pure, malleable metal, 
See MIN E, and MINERAL. G 

Boerhaave divides metallurgia into four parts. The firſt 
teaches how metals grow in the mine, how they are diſcovered, 
and how procured out of the ſame. The ſecond how to ſepa- 
rate the metallic from the other matter of the ore. The third, 
how to reduce the ſeparated matter to its ſimplicity and ducti- 


lity. The fourth, to work, gild, poliſh, and imitate the finer | 


metals in the coarſer, 

METAMORPHISTS, a ſect of heretics in the XVIth century, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, That the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
was, upon his aſcenſion into heaven, changed, and metamor- 
phoſed into God. 

METAMORPHOSIS X, transformation; the change of a perſon 
or thing into another form, See TRANSFORMATION. 

* The word is Greek, Meraheręocrgs; formed of u, change, or 
removal from one place or ny” to another; and jyozpy, form, 


figure. | 
The ancients held two kinds of metamorphoſes: the one real, 
the other apparent. The metamorphoſis of Jupiter into a bull, 
and of Minerva into an old woman, were only apparent. That 
of Lycaon into a wolf, and of Arachne into a ſpider, were of 
the real kind. 
Moſt of the ancient 3 include ſome allegorical 
meaning, relating either to phyſics or morality.—Ovid's me- 
tamorphoſes is a collection of hiſtories of ſuch transformations, 
poetically related. Some authors are of opinion, that a great 
art of the ancient philoſophy is couched under them ; and Dr. 
Hooks has made an attempt to unriddle, and lay open ſeveral 
of them. | 
METAPHOR *®, METAPHRoRA, in rhetorick, a figure of ſpeech 
whereby a word is transferred from its proper ſignification, to 
another : or, whereby the proper denomination of one thing is 
applied to another ; which other thing is more elegantly ex- 
— by this tralatitious or foreign name, than by that which 
naturally belongs to it. See TRO PE. 
* The word comes from the Greek verp0pa, tranſlation, or diſ- 
placing; of wer, trans, and ggg, I bear, or carry. 
As, when we ſay, the light of the underſtanding ; to burn 
with zeal; to float between hope and deſpair, &c. 
The metaphor is the moſt common of all the figures of ſpeech ; 
and is that uſually meant when we ſay a thing is ſpoken figu- 
ratively. See FIGURE, 5 
The metapbor is a ſhort ſimile; an image being thereby called 


from its proper ſubject to give the reſemblance of another. See 
S1MILE,—An allegory is no more than a continued metaphor. 


See ALLEGORY. | 8 
The ſources or places whence metaphors are drawn, are innu- 


| 


| 


merable : They may be fetched from divine matters : th 
Cicero calls Plato our God, deus ille _— Plato. From the 
elements as a torrent of eloquence. rom plants; as where 
virtue has taken rot, From artificial things ; as where A x 
pian is called the cymba? of the world; Longinus, a living . 
brary ; Pertinax, fortune's foot-hall, &c. * 
Quintilian diſtinguiſhes metaphors into four kinds: The firſt 
when a word is transferred from one animal to another: Ra 
when Livy ſays, that Cato uſed to bark at Scipio: or, when 
our Saviour calls Herod, fox. The ſecond, when the word is 
transferred from one inanimate to another; as bridle, fg; 
laws, The third, when inanimates are applied to animate . 
as the flower of youth, And the laſt, when animates are ap. 
plied to inanimates ; as the river diſdained its bounds, 
As the metaphor is intended to ſet things before the eyes; it 
becomes ſo much the more perfect, as it ſhews them the More 
2 by repreſenting them in motion and action. A meta- 
Phor ſhould have nothing in it either coarſe or ſhocking, or 
that may raiſe it above the ſimplicity of nature: Nor ſhould it 
appear a metaphor to any but thoſe who view it very Cloſely 
A metaphor ſhould never be carried too far; for in that caſe, * 
degenerates into puerility. — Metaphors ſhould always be follow. 
ed in the ſame kind ; they become unnatural, when different 
images are introduced. In all metaphorical ditions, there ſhould 
be a kind of unity, fo that the different words uſed, may have 
a kind of ſuitableneſs to each other : Different ideas are always 
abſurd: As in this inſtance ; The church was beſieged with à 
deluge of troubles: where the two images, ſiege and deluge 
have no relation. 
There is nothing young writers are more faulty in, than the 
indiſcreet uſe of metaphors : Thoſe who affect the marveilleux, 
are eternally on the metaphorical ſtrain ; nor know any bound; 
or reſtraint. They who underſtand them beſt, uſe them with 
the greateſt reſerve. Mr. Addiſon propoſes it as a rule for 
writers, to imagine their metaphors actually painted before them, 
and to view and examine the juſtneſs of their application and 
aſſemblage under thoſe circumſtances ; throwing every thing 
out of the writing, but what might be retained in the picture. 
Card. Perron preſcribes this general rule for metaphors ; that 
they muſt always deſcend from the genus to the ſpecies ; and 
never go backwards from the ſpecies to the genus : Thus we 
ſay figuratively, the bonds of ſociety ; and not the human cord; 
which tie us together : Bond being a genus, and cord a ſpecies. 
METAPHRAST, METAPHRAsTEs, a tranſlator, or perſon 
who renders an author into another form or another language, 
word for word. See "TRANSLATION. 
A metaphraſe, ptraOpxois, uſually fignifies ſomething more 
than either a paraphraſe, or a tranf.ation : According to Baillet, 
a metaphraſt implies a tranſlator, gloſſator, and interpolator, 
all at once. See PARAPHRASE, c. 


METAPHYSICS *, METAaPHYSICA, tranſnaturals ; a branch 


of ſcience, about whoſe nature and idea, there is ſome diffe- 
rence among authors. See SCIENCE. 

*The word is formed of the prepoſition yer, trans, beyond, or 

above; and guss, nature, or gyonn, natural. 

Some define metaphyſics, that part of ſcience which conſiders ſpi- 
rits,. and immaterial beings ; which others chuſe to diſtinguiſh 
by the name of pneumatics. See SPIRIT, and PNEUMATICS. 
Others, keeping cloſer to the etymology of the word, explain 
metaphyſics by tranſ-natural, or præter- natural, or even poſt- 
natural philoſophy. | 
Others, with more propriety, conceive metaphyſics to be what 
ſome others call ontology, or 1 i. e. the doctrine de ente, 
or of being, quatenus being. See Ox TOL OGY, and ABSTRAC- 
TION, | : 
In the ſame view, ſome philoſophers call this ſcience by the 


name philoſophia, or ſcientia generalis, as being the foundation, 


or, as it were, the ſtamen or root from whence all the other 
parts of philoſophy ariſe, and wherein they all meet ; its ob- 
* ject being being in the abſtract, or general, not reſtrained to 
this or that ſpecies of beings; not to ſpirit any more than body: 
So that the doctrines of metaphyſics, are applicable to all beings 
whatever. See ENS. | 
| Philoſophers again, are divided as to the notion of a ſcience d 
ente in general. Some hold it real, preciſe, and ſolid enough 
to be demonſtrated; others judge it too obſcure, faint, and 
confuſed to be admitted into philoſophy. 
Being, abſtracted from every ſort or ſpecies of being, is cer- 
tainly a very .vague term; and does not ſeem to give footing 
enough for a ſcience: We do not ſee how it can affect the 
mind as an object. Add, that the common metaphy/ics cannot 
demonſtrate any part of its ſubject, but aſſumes the whole: 
There are no principles, or axioms whereon to demonſtrate 
metaphyſics, which contain the principles of all other ſciences. 
See MATHEMATICS, RS 
The firſt who wrote profeſſedly on the ſubject of metaphyſics is 
Ariſtotle. Indeed he is the firſt who uſes the word: Mera 7% 
voc, is the title of one of his books, which ſome of his com- 
mentators will have to ſignify no more than after the books “ 
phyſics. M. du Hamel, taking the prepoſition era in the ſenſ 
of poft, is even of opinion that the word was coined bes por 
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See 


. 


; 7 M ETATHESIS *, tranſpoſition ; a grammatical figure, where- 


Rotle's followers ; and chat the word was unknown to Ari- 
ſtotle. . i 
* 5 5 ſeem to have been intended for a kind of 
A OY Malebranche and Mr. Locke have wrote 


ore clearly and conſiſtently of metaphyſics, than any of 
3 2 Unity, Mop, TrxuTH, DuR Arion, 


MET APHYSICAL, ſomething belonging to metaphy/ics. | 


APHYSICS. : 
8 is alſo uſed to denote ſomething ſubtile, abſtract, 


and refined, In which ſenſe we ſay, ſuch a reaſoning; ſuch a 
proof, is too metaphyſical, Oe. DoD | 
A metaphyſical caſe, is an 1maginary or chimerical caſe, which 
can ſcarce ever happen, ag not without much difficulty; and 
which ought not to be laid down as a rule for common oc- 
Nope VSICAL certitude. See CERTITUPD E. 
METAPHYSICAL diſtinction. See DisTINCTION, 
METAPHYSICAL evidence. See EVIDENCE. 
METAPHYSICAL form. See FORM. 
METAPHYSICAL perfection. See PERFECTION. 
METAPHYSICAL p?ſſtble. See Pos sIBLE. 
METAPHYSICAL univerſality. See UNIVERSAL ITV. 
METAPLASM “, METAPLASMUs, in grammar, a tranſ- 
mutation, or change made in a word, by adding, retrenching, 
or altering a letter or ſyllable thereof. 
* The word comes from the Greek yemmagus, which ſigni- 
| nifies the ſame ; compounded of y,cm and mam, Ango. 
META STASIS, METAZTA TIE, in medicine, the removal of 
a morbid humour from one part to another ; frequently ob- 
ſerved in nervous caſes. : | | 
A metaſtaſis, or tranſlation, is ſometimes alſo found in the 
groſſer humours ; the refluent blood taking up digeſted matter 
from one part, and diſpoſing it upon another. See FLUx1ov. 
METATARSUS#, in anatomy, that part of the human ſkele- 
ton, containing the middle of the foot.— See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) 
fig. 3. u. 30. fig. 7. lit. e. e. See alſe Foor. | 
* The word comes from Heu, trans, beyond; and ra ęovs. See 
Tanrs0us:: | ; . 
The metatarſus conſiſts of five bones, reaching from the heel 
to the toes ; whereof that which ſuſtains the great toe, is the 
thickeſt ; and that which ſuſtains the next toe, the longeft. 
The reſt grow, each ſhorter than other. They are longer 
than the bones of the metacarpus; in other things they are 
like them, and are articulated to the toes, as theſe are to the 
fingers, See METACARPUS. 


by letters or ſyllables of a word are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted out 
of the natural ſituation.— as, Evandre for Evander ; I pre 
for prei. See TRANSPOSITION. | 
* The word is Greek, p.sr0:o1, formed of were, trans; and 
9e, poſit ion. 

METEMPSY CHI, ancient heretics, who, in imitation of Py- 
thagoras, held the metempſycheſis, or tranſmigration of fouls 
See METEMPSYCHOSITs. | 

METEMPSYCHOSIS*, METEMYTXNZELTE, in the ancient 
philoſophy, the paſſage or tranſmigration of the ſoul of a man, 
after death, into the body of ſome other animal. See Soul. 

* The word is Greek, formed of y,;7z, beyond; and euugow, 1 
animate, or enliven. N 
Pythagoras and his followers held, That after death mens ſouls 
paſſed into other bodies, of this or that kind, according to the 
manner of life they had led. If they had been vicious, the 
were impriſoned in the bodies of miſerable beaſts, there to do 
penance for ſeveral ages; at the expiration whereof, they re- 
turned afreſh to. animate men. If, they had lived virtuouſly, 
ſome happier brute, or even a human creature, was to be 
their lot. See PyTHAGOREANS. 
What led Pythagoras into this opinion, was, the perſuaſion he 
had, that the ſoul was not of a periſhable nature : whence he 
concluded, that it muſt remove into ſome other body, upon its 
abandoning this. Lucan treats this doctrine as a kind of offi- 
cious lye, contrived to mitigate the apprehenſion of death, by 
perſuading men that they only changed their lodging; and 
ceaſed to live, to begin a new life. 
Reuchlin denies this doctrine; and maintains, that the metem- 
P/ychofis of Pythagoras implied nothing more than a ſimilitude 
of manners, deſires, and ſtudies formerly exiſting in ſome per- 
ſon deceaſed, and now revived in another alive. —Thus,when 
it was ſaid that Euphorbus was revived in Pythagoras, no more 
was meant than that the martial virtue, which had ſhone in 
Euphorbus at the time of the Trojan war, was now in ſome 
meaſure revived in Pythagoras, by reaſon of the great reſpe&t 
he bore the Athlete. For thoſe people wondering how a phi- 
loſopher ſhould be ſo much taken with men of the ſword, he 
palliated the matter, by ſaying that the ſoul of Euphorbus, i. e. 
his genius, diſpoſition an inclinations, were revived in him. 
And this gave occaſion to 


who periſhed in the Trojan war, had tranſmigrated into Py- 
thagoras. | 


Ficinus aſſerts, That what Plato ſpeaks of the migration of a 


the report that Euphorbus's ſoul, 


MET 


underſtood only of the manners, affections, and habits degene- 
rating into a beaſtly nature by vice. —Serranus, though he 
allows ſome force to this interpretation, yet inclines rather to 
underſtand the metempſychoſis of a reſurrection. See RE SUR“ 
RECTION, 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have borrowed the notion of a netemfſycho- 
ſis from the Egyptians, others ſay from the ancient Brachmans. 
It is ſtill retained among the Banians and other idolaters of In- 
dia and China; and makes the principal foundation of their 
religion. So extremely are they bigotted to it, that they not 
only forbear eating any thing that has life, but many of them 
even refuſe to defend themſelves from wild beaſts. They burn 
no wood, leſt ſome little animalcule ſhould be in it; and are 
ſo very charitable, that they will redeem from the hands of 
ſtrangers, any animals that they find ready to be killed. See 
BrAacHMaAns, BANIANS, c. 
METEMPTOSIS*, a term in chronology, expreſſing the 
ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon from hap- 
pening a day too late. | | 


* * "nn comes from the Greek, yy:72, pot, and m177w, cado, 
all, 


By which it ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from proemptefts, which 
ſignifies the lunar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon 
from happening a day too ſoon. See PROEMPT0sIs, 

The new moons running a little backwards, that is, coming a 
day too ſoon at the end of three hundred and twelve years and 
a half; by the proemptoſis, a day is added every three hundred 
years, and another every two thouſand four hundred years : 
On the other hand, by the metemptaſis, a biſſextile is ſuppreſ- 
ſed each one hundred thirty four years, that is, three times in 
four hundred years. —Theſe alterations are never made, but at 
the end of each century; that period being very remarkable, 
and rendring the practice of the calendar eaſy, 

There are three rules for making this addition, or ſuppreſſion 
of the biſſextile-day, and by conſequence for changing the 
index of the epacts. 1%. When there is a metemptefis without 
a proemptoſis, the next following, or lower index, muſt be 
taken. 29. When there is a proemptoſis without a metemptoſis, 
the next preceding, or ſuperior index, is to be taken, 39. When 
there is both a metemptaſis and a proemptoſis, or when there is 
neither the one nor the other, the ſame index is preſerved. 
Thus in 1600 we had D; in 1700, by reaſon of the metem- 


and a metemptoſis; ſo the ſame index will be retained, In 
1900 there will be a metempto/is again, when B will be taken, 
which will be preſerved in 2000 ; becauſe there will then be 
neither the one nor the other. — This is as far as we ſhall need 
it. Clavius has calculated a cycle of 301800 years; at the 
end of which period, the ſame indices return in the ſame order. 
See EPACT. Fe: 
METEOR“, in phyſiology, a changeable, moveable, impers 
fe mixt body, or reſemblance of a body, appearing in the at- 
moſphere, and formed out of the matter of the common ele- 
ments, altered a little by the action of the heavenly bodies, 
but not transformed. t | 

* The Greeks call them yecrrwpx; q: d. ſublimia, or high-raiſed ; 

the Latins impreſſiones, as matting ſigns or impreſſions in the air. 

Meteors are of three kinds: 
Eneous or fiery METE ORs, conſiſt of a fat ſulphutous ſmoke ſet 
on fire; ſuch are lightning, thunder, ignis fatuus, draco vo- 
lans, falling ſtars, and other fiery phenomena appearing in the 
air. See THUNDER, FATUUs, Ec. 


YL Aerial or airy METEORs, conſiſt of flatulent and ſpirituous ex- 


halations ; ſuch are winds, whirlwinds; and hurricanes. See 
WIND, HURRICANE, c. ä | 

Aqueous or watery MET E0Rs, are compoſed of yapours, or watery 
particles variouſly ſeparated and condenſed by heat and cold ; 
ſuch are clouds, rainbows, hail, ſnow, rain, dew, and the 
like. See CLoup, RAIN BOwW, Hail; Snow, Rain, 
Dew, Gc. | 


The formation of meteors is explained pretty largely by Des 


Cartes, in a treatiſe expreſs. Ariſtotle and Gaſſendus have 
alſo handled the ſame ſubject. Dr. Wood ward's opinion is, 
That the matter of meteors is in great meaſure of a mineral 
nature: That the mineral particles contained in the ftrata of 
the earth, are raiſed by the ſubterraneous heat, together with 
the vapours aſcending from the abyſs, and pervading thoſe 
- ſtrata ; eſpecially at ſuch times as the ſun's heat is ſufficient to 
penetrate the exterior parts of the earth, and to make room for 
their eſcape into the atmoſphere. Thus ſulphurous, nitrous, 
and other active, and volatile mineral particles, form various 
meteors, according to the various fate they meet with in the 
air. See VAPOUR, EXHALATION, MINERAL, AIR, Cc. 
METEOROLOGY, the doctrine of meteors ; explaining their 
origin, formation, kinds, phænomena, &c. See METEOR. 
METEOROSCOPES®, a name which the ancient mathe- 
maticians gave to ſuch inſtruments as they uſed for obſerving, 
and determining the diſtances, magnitudes and places of the 
heavenly bodies. 


view, obſerve. 


human ſoul into a brute, is intended allegorically, and to be 


ptoſis, C was taken; in 1800 there will be both a proemptoſis 


* From the Greek ue Ng, high; and gzcms of ozemTiper, I | 


METHEGLIN, 


METHEGLING, a drink prepared of honey; one of the moſt 


METHOD, Mrnopus, the art, or rule of diſpoſing things 


| Method:s judicii, the method of judging, or determining of a 


. which belong to ſome particular or ſingular thing. See Ax A- 


which are not known. 


or which is not evident. 29. That the connection of the fol- 


Laws peculiar to the analytic method, are, 19. That we muſt clearly 


"MET 


pleaſant and general drinks the northern parts of Europe af- 
ford; and much uſed among the ancient inhabitants. See 
Drink, Honty, MEan, &c. | 

* The word is Welch, meddyglin, where it ſignifies the ſame. 
There are divers ways of making it : One of the beſt whereof 
follows. Put as much live honey naturally running from the 
comb, into ſpring-water, as that when the honey is thorough! 
diſſolved, an egg will not ſink to the bottom, but be juſt ful. 
pended in it: This liquor boil for an hour, or more, till ſuch 
time as the egg ſwim above the liquor about the breadth of a 
groat ; when very cool, next morning, it may be barrelled up; 
adding to each fifteen gallons an ounce of ginger, as much of 
mace and of cloves, and half as much cinnamon, all groſsly 
pounded : a ſpoonful of yeſt may be alſo added at the bung- 
hole, to promote the fermenting. When it has done work- 
ing, it may be cloſely ſtopped up, and after it has ſtood a 
month, may be drawn off into bottles. 


in ſuch a manner, as they may be eaſily comprehended; either 
in der to diſcover the truth, which we ourſelves are ignorant 
of ; cr to ſhew and demonſtrate it to others when known. 
Sce Tagen and ERROR, 

* 1: 0:d comes from the Greek neh-, which ſignifies the 

ſame. | 

The ſchools have a long time diſputed, whether logic be an art, 
a ſcience, or method? See Logic, ART, SCIENCE, &c, 
Gaſſendus diſtributes method with regard to its object, into 
three kinds or branches; viz. inventionis, the method of inven- 
tion, or diſcovering a truth unknown. See INVENTION. 


truth, or propoſition propoſed. See JUDGMENT. 

And methodus demonſtrationis, or method of demonſtration ; 
that is, of exhibiting it to another. See DEMONSTRATION, 
Method, with regard to the order of procedure, is uſually di- 
vided into two kinds; the one of reſolution, which is that we 
generally uſe in our enquiry after truth. —The other of compo- 
ſition, by which the truth once found, is taught or imparted 
to others. See CoM POSITION, and RESOLUTION. 

In the method of reſolution, called alſo by geometers the analytic 
method, we proceed from ſome general, known truth, to others 


LYSIS, 

In the method of compoſition, called alſo the ſynthetic method, we 
propoſe ſome certain, general truths, from which we produce 
particular truths, See SYNTHESIS, 

If in the method of reſolution we lay down any axioms ; it is 
not immediately in the beginning, and all together; but as 
they are found neceſſary in the diſquiſition : on the contrary, 
in the method of compoſition, they are propoſed all together in 
the beginning, before there is any abſolute need of them. See 
Ax1om, and Max1m. 

The two methods differ from each other, as the methods of 
ſearching out a genealogy, either by deſcending from the an- 
ceſtors to their poſterity, or by aſcending from the poſterity 
to the anceſtors : both of them have this in common, That 
their progreſſion is from a thing known, to another unknown. 
'{'hoſe things that are known, in each, are ſet in the front, or 
firſt place; that by them we may be able to arrive at thoſe 


The following things are required in both methods, that error 
may be avoided.— 19. That no propoſition be admitted as true, 
to which a man can, with a good conſcience, deny his aſſent; 


lowing propoſition with the foregoing, in every ſtep of the 
progreſſion, be likewiſe evident or neceſſary, To theſe may 
be added two other prudential maxims, that hold good in each 
method: as, that we ought to reaſon on thoſe things only, of 
which we have clear and perſpicuous ideas ; or of obſcure 
things only, ſo far as we know them: and that we ſhould 
always begin from the ſimple and eaſy, and dwell on them a 
while, before we proceed to things compounded, and more 
difficult. 


and perfectly underſtand the ftate of the queſtion propoſed. 
29, That with ſome energy or effort of the mind, one or more 
intermediate ideas be diſcovered ; which are to be a com- 
mon meaſure or ſtandard, by whoſe help the relations be- 
tween the ideas to be compared are to be found out. 3®, 
That we cut off all that has no neceſlary relation to the truth 
ſought after, from the thing which is to be the ſubject of our 
conſideration. 4%. That a compounded queſtion be divided 
into parts, and thoſe ſeparately conſidered in ſuch order, as that 
we begin with thoſe which conſiſt of the more ſimple ideas, 
and never proceed to the more compounded, till we diſtinctly 
know the more ſimple, and by reflection have rendered them 
obvious to the underſtanding. 59. That certain figns of our 
ideas comprehended in obvious and eftabliſhed figures, or 
in the feweſt words poſſible, be imprinted in the memory, or 
marked on paper, leſt the mind have any further trouble 
about them. 69. Theſe things done, that the ideas (accord- 


either by reflection alone, or b reſs words, 7 

we have compared all the * omg cannot find 3 
ſeek, we are then, by the third law, to cut off all the pro 3 
tions, which, after a full examination, we find of no uſe on * 
ſolution of the queſtion, and begin afreſh. If, after this m i 
thod has been repeated as often as is neceſſary, nothin r 
what we have obſerved ſeems to conduce to the ſolution of t 
jueſtion, we ought to give it over as out of our reach, Y 
; "he ſynthetic method, is only practicable in things, whoſe prin 
ciples we perfectly know; as in geometry, which is wholly 
employed in the conſideration of abſtract modes; of whic 
our mind has clear and adequate ideas. When the enquir 7 
into ſubſtances, as in phyſics, we cannot make uſe of the ay 
thod of compoſition, by reaſon their kinds, and intimate eflenc 
are unknown to us. See SUBST ANCE, Bop, 6c, 5 
This method has not been by any ſo juſtly and accurately ob- 
ſerved, as by the mathematicians, whoſe principles are perfec 
known : its laws therefore will be beſt drawn from their prac. 
tice, As 1?, To offer nothing but what is couched in word; 
or terms perfectly underſtood ; for which reaſon they always 
define the words they make uſe of. 20. To build only 5 
evident and clear principles, ſuch as cannot be contradicted b 
any who underſtand them; for which reaſon they firſt propount 
their maxims or axioms, which they demand to be granteg 
them, as being ſelf- evident, and needing no proof. 39. J 
prove demonſtratively all their conſequences ; for which re. 
ſon they uſe nothing in their arguments or proofs, but defini. 
tions that have been laid down, axioms that have been granted 
and propoſitions that have been already proved ; which become 
principles to things that follow them. 

MeTHoD, methodus, is more peculiarly uſed in mathematics for 
* particular proceſſes for ſolving problems. —In this ſent. 
we ſay 

METHOD of exhauſtions. See EXHausTIONS. 

ME THoD of fluxions. See the article FLux1ows. 

Mrhop de maximis & minimis, Cc. See Maximum, 

MEeTHoD f tangents, See the article TAN GEN TS. 

Differential ME Hop, Cc. See DIFFERENTIAL, 

Exponential METHOD, Sc. See EXPONENTIAL, 

Poriſtic METHOD. See the article Pox IS TIC. 

MET HODISTS, MR THopici, a ſect of ancient phyſicians 
who reduced the whole healing art to a few common principle 
or appearances, See PHYSICIAN. 

The methodifts were the followers of Theſſalus, whence they were 
alſo called Thſalici.— They were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Galen 
in ſeveralof his writings ; who ſcrupled not to aſſert, that the me 
thodical hereſy ruined every thing that was good in the art. 

Quincy miſtakenly uſes methodi/ts, methodici, for thoſe phyſicians 
who adhere to the doctrine of Galen, and the ſchools ; and 
who cure with bleedings, purges, &c. duly applied according 
to the ſymptoms, circumſtances, &c, in oppoſition to empirics 
and chymiſts, who uſe violent medicines, and pretended ſecrets 
or noſtrums. See EmyiRic, CHyMiIsT, Cc. 1 

METO CHE, METOXH, in the ancient architecture, a tem 
uſed by Vitruvius, to ſignify the ſpace or interval between te 
dentils.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 30. lit. cc. See alſo DENTICLE. 
Baldus obſerves, that in an ancient MS. copy of that author, the 
word metatome is found for metoche. Hence Daviler takes oc- 
caſion to ſuſpe that the common text of Vitruvius is corrupt- 
ed; and concludes, that it ſhould not be metochg, but meta- 
tome, g. d. ſection. 

METO NIC cycle, in chronology, the lunar cycle, or period of 
nineteen years ; thus called from its inventor Meton, an an- 
cient Athenian. See CYCLE and PERTIOSD. 

When the metonic cycle is compleated, the lunations, or the 
new and full moons, return on the ſame day of the month; {0 
that on whatever days the new and full moons happen this yezr, 
nineteen years hence they will fall preciſely on the very fame 
day of the month, as Meton and the primitive fathers thought, 
See LUNATION. 

For this reaſon, at the time of the council of Nice, when the 
manner of ſettling the time for obſerving Eaſter was eſtabliſhed, 
the numbers of the metonic cycle were inſerted in the calendar 
in letters of gold, on account of their great uſe ; and the year 
of the cycle for that year was called the golden number of that 
year, See GOLDEN NUMBER. 

METONY MV, METQNTMLA, a rhetorical trope, conſit- 
ing in a tranſmutation, or change of names; or a putting o 
the effect for the cauſe, or the ſubje& for the adjunct: and 
vice verſa, See FIGURE, 


The word comes from the Greek Ae, trans, and opopua, nomen, 
name. - 


The metonymy is the moſt extenſive of all the tropes. It 3 
ſometimes alſo called tranſnominatio, and differs not much ſrom 
hypallage. See HYPALLAGE. 

There are four kinds of metonymies in principal uſe : The firſt, 
when we put the inventor for the thing invented; as Bae: 
chus for wine, Ceres for bread. The ſecond, when we put 
the 3 for the thing contained; as a glaſs for the wine 
within it. The third, when an effect is put for the cauſe ; 3 
the captain for his ſoldiers, Greece for the Greeks, the * 
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METOPE“, or ME ToPA, in architecture, the ſquare ſpace or 


Semi-METOPE is a ſpace ſomewhat leſs than half a metope, in 
METOPOSCOP NY, METQNOEXONIA, the art of diſ- 


METRICAL verſes are thoſe conſiſting of a determinate num- 


foot of the civil, and that it was hence the name and authority 


_ metropolis,” ſhould enjoy the ti 


r 


his works. The fourth, when the ſign is put ſor the thing 
lente ; as the gown for the prieſthood, Oc. 


; between the triglyphs, in the Doric frieze.—See Tab. 

2 28. lit. R. Ser alſo TRIOGLY EH, and FRIEZE, 
The word, in the original Greek, ſignifies the diſtance between 
one aperture or hole and another, or between one triglyph and 
another; the triglyphs being ſuppoſed to be ſolives or joiſts that 

fill the apertures : from ue inter, between, and ory foramen. 
'The ancients uſed to adorn theſe parts with carved works, or 
intings, repreſenting the heads of oxen, veſſels, bafons, and 

other utenſils of the heathen ſacrifices, | | 

As there is found ſome difficulty in diſpoſing the triglyphs and 
metopes in that juſt ſymmetry which the Doric order requires; 
ſome architects make it a rule, never to uſe this order but in 


temples. 


the corner of a Doric frieze. 


covering the temperament, inclinations, and manners of perſons 
by inſpecting their features, and the lines in their faces, and 
elpecially of their foreheads. See DIVINATION, 

* The word comes from the Greek uem7my, frons, forehead ;z and 

grom/ inſpection, of oxe7]opuat, I view. 

-topoſcopy is no more than a branch of phyſiognomy ; the 
— 26; its conjectures from all parts of the body : But 
both the body, and the branch are extremely precarious, not to 
ſay vain. See PHYSIOGNOMY., ; 

Ciro Spontoni, who has wrote on the ſubject of metopoſcopy, 
obſerves, that there are ſeven principal lines conſidered in the 
forehead ; each of which has its peculiar planet. The firſt is 
the line of Saturn; the ſecond of Jupiter, &c. 

METRE, or METER, METPON, in poetry, denotes a ſyſtem 
of feet of a juſt length. See Foot, VERSE, and ME AsuRE. 


Ariſtides defines metre, a ſyſtem of feet compoſed of diſſimilar 
ſyllables, of a juſt extent. | 


In which ſenſe metre amounts to much the ſame with genus 


carminis, or fort of verſe, and differs from rhythm. See 


VERSE, and RHYTHM. 


ber of long, and ſhort ſyllables ; as thoſe of the Greek and 

Latin poets. SeeQUANTITY. 

Capellus obſerves, that the genius of the Hebrew language is 
' incompatible with metrical poetry. See HEBREw, PoETRY, 
VERSIFICATION, Oc. 

METRICE, or METRriIca, among the ancients, was that 
part of poetry employed about the quantities of ſyllables, feet, 
forts of metre, or verſe, &c. See QUanTITY, Music, Po- 
ETRY, VERSE, Foor, &c. 


METROCOMIA®, a term in the ancient church-hiſtory, 


ſignifying a borough or village, that had other villages under its 
juriſdiction. | 
„The word comes from the Greek ywyJyp, mother, and xwpy, 
town, village. | 
What a metropolis was among cities, that a metrocomia was 
among country towns. The ancient metrocomiæ had each its 
chorepiſcopus or rural-dean, and here was his ſee or reſidence. 
See METROPOL 1s, and CHOREPISCOPUS, | 
METROPOLIS*, MHTPOHOAIE, the capital of a country, 
or province; or the principal city, and as it were, mother of 
all the reſt. See Ci Tr. | 
*The word comes from the Greek yn]ne, mater, mother; and 
As, urbs, city; as who ſhould ſay, the mother-city, &c. | 
Mt TROPOLIS is alſo applied to archiepiſcopal churches ; and 
ſometimes to the principal or mother church of a city. See 
CHuncn, and METROPOLITAN, 
METROPOLITAN, is indifferently applied to an arch- 


biſhop, and to his cathedral church, ARCHBISHOP, and 
CA'r HEDRAL. | | 


The Roman empire having been divided into thirteen dioceſes, | 


and one hundred and twenty provinces ; each dioceſe and each 
province had its metropolis, or capital city, where the procon- 


ſul, or the vicar of the empire had his reſidence. See D1o-| 


CESE, and PROCONSUL., 


To this civil diviſion, the eccleſiaſtical was afterwards adapt- 
ed; and the biſhop of the capital city had the direction of 


Though the eccleſiaſtical government was modelled on the po- 
litical; yet in Gaul, and ſome other countries, the diſtinction- 
of metropolitan and primate were not obſerved till very late. As 
the Præſectus Galliz reſided by turns at Trevoux, Vienne, 
Arles, and Lyons, he communicated the rank and dignity of 
metropolitan and primate to each of them in their turn ; and 
yet none of the Gallican biſhops aſſumed to themſelves the 
rights, nor even the precedence of metropolitans. The epiſco- 
pate levelled them all ; and they had no regard, but to the 
privileges of ſeniority. —This equality laſted till the fifth cen- 
tury, when the conteſt between the biſhops of Vienne and Arles 
was ſet on foot, 
M. du Pin obſerves, that in the provinces of Africa, excepting 
thoſe whereof Carthage was the metropolis, the place where the 
moſt aged biſhop reſided became the metropolis, The reaſon 
of which without doubt was this, that neither the proconſul 
nor præfectus, ever fixed their reſidence. Tag 
The fame author obſerves, that in Aſia there were metrepoliss 
merely nominal, that is, which had no ſuffragan, nor any 
rights of metropolitans. The biſhops of Nice, Chalcedon, and 
Berytus, had the precedence of the other biſhops, and the title 
of metropolitans, without any other prerogative beſides the 
honour of the appellation ; they themſelves being ſubject to 
their metropolitans. | 
A metropolitan has the privilege of ordaining his ſuffragans ; and 
appeals from ſentences paſſed by the ſuffragans, are preferred to 
the metropolitan, See BtsHoP, and PRIMATE. 
MEZANINE, or MRZZ Z AN INE, a term uſed by ſome ar- 
Chitects to ſignify an attic, or little ſtory contrived occafional- 
ly over the firſt ſtory, for the conveniency of a wardrobe or 
the like, See Ar Tic. 
The word is borrowed from the Italians, who call m-zzar;n; 
thoſe little windows, leſs in height than breadth, which ſerve 
to illuminate an attic, or entreſoſe. 
MEZ ZO-TINT O, in ſculpture, a particular manner of en- 
graving figures on copper. See ENGRAvING. 
Mezzo-tinto is ſaid to have been firſt invented by prince Ru- 
pert; and Mr, Evelyn, in his hiſtory of Chalcography, 
us a head performed by that prince in this way. 
It is pretty different from the common way of engraving. To 
perform it, they rake, hatch, or punch the ſurface of the plate 
all over with a knife, or inſtrument for the purpoſe ; firſt one 
way, then a-croſs, &c. till the face of the plate be thus entirely 
furrowed with lines or furrows cloſe, and as it were contiguous 
to each other; ſo that if an impreſſion were then take 
it, it would be one uniform blot or ſmut. 
This done, the deſign is drawn, or marked on the ſame face: 
after which, they proceed with burniſhers, ſcrapers, c. to ex- 
punge and take out the dents or furrows in all the parts where 
the lights of the piece are to be ; and that more or leſs, as the 
lights are to be ſtronger or fainter : leaving thoſe parts black 
which are to repreſent the ſhadows or deepnings of the draught. 
MIASM A, MIAEMA, is uſed to ſignify ſuch particles, or atoms 
as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtempered, putrifying, or poi 
ſonous bodies, and to affect people at a diſtance. Sce Con- 
TAGION. 0 | 
MICHAELMAS, the feaſt of St. Michael the arch-angel ; held 
on the 29th of September. SeeQUuarTER-Day, and Term. 
Mich L's wing. See the article WING. 
MICROC OSM“, MIKOKOEMOR, a Greek term, literally 
ſignifying little world ; chiefly underſtood of man, who is ſo 
called by way of eminency, as being an epitome of all that & 
wonderful in the great world, or macrocoſm. See Ma cro- 
COSM, 


* The word is formed from the Greek utxess, parvus, little; 
and xor pros, mundus, world. 


MICROGRAPHIA®*, MrcrocRaPnr, a deſcription of 
the parts, and proportions of objects that are too ſmall to be 


viewed without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. See Mic Ro- 
SCOPE. | 


* The word is compounded of (417035, farvus, and Y 02014 ſeriptio, 
deſcription. | | 
MICROMETER*, an aftronomical machine, which, by 
means of a very fine ſcrew, ſerves to meaſure extreamly ſmall. 
diſtances in the heavens; as the apparent diameters of the pl: - 


gives 


n from 


affairs, and the pre-eminence over all the biſhops of the pro- nets, &c. to a great degree of accuracy. See DisTANCE, 


vince. His reſidence in the metropolis, gave him the title of 
metropolitan. | : 

This erection of metropolitan is referred to the end of the third 
8 and was confirmed by the council of Nice. Indeed 
archbiſhop Uſher, and de Marca, maintain it to be an eſta- 
bliſhment of the apoſtles ; but in vain: For it is next to cer- 
tain, that the eccleſiaſtical government was regulated on the 


of metropolitans was given to the biſhops of the capital cities of 
the empire, or the provinces that compoſed it.—This is ſo 
true, that in the conteſt between the biſhop of Arles, and the 
biſhop of Vienne, each of whom laid claim to the metropolitan- 


Hip of the province of Vienne; the council of Turin appointed, | 
that which-ever of them could IE his city to be the civil] 
7 


. and rights of eccleſiaſtical 
metropolitan, | 


* The word comes from the Greek Ag, parvns, and us{py, 
menſura ; in regard a ſmall length, e. gr. an inch, is hereby di- 
vided into a valt number of parts, e. gr. in ſome, 2800; and in 
others, more. | | | | 

There is ſome controverſy about the invention of the micro- 
meter. Meſſ. Auzout and Picard have the credit of it in com- 
mon fame; as being the firſt who publithed it, in the year 
1666. But Mr. Townley, in the Phils/ophical Tranſactiont, 
reclaims-it for one of our own countrymen, Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
He relates, that from ſome ſcattered papers and letters of this 
gentleman, he had learnt, that before our Civil wars he had 
invented a micrometer, of as much effect as that ſince made by 
M. Auzout, and had made uſe of it for ſome years, not only in 
taking the diameters of the planets, and diſtances upon land, 
but in determining other matters of nice importance in the hea- 
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Monſ. de la Hire, in a diſcourſe on the æta of the inventions of 
the micrometer, pendulum clock, and- teleſcope, read before 
the royal academy of ſciences, in 1717, makes M. Huygens 
the inventor of the micrometer. That author, he obſerves, in 


his obſervations on Saturn's ring, Ce. publiſhed in 1659, gives] 


a method of finding the diameters of the planets by means of 
a teleſcope, viz. by putting an object, which he calls virgula, 
of a proper bigneſs to take in the diſtance to be meaſured, in 
the ſocus of the convex object-glaſs: In this caſe, ſays he, the 
ſmalleſt obje& will be ſeen very diſtinctly, in that place of the 
glaſs. By ſuch means, he adds, he meaſured the diameters of 
the planets, as he there delivers them. 
This micrometer, M. de la Hire obſerves, is ſo 2 little diffe- 
tent from that publiſhed by the marquis de Malvaſia, in his 
ephemerides, three years after, that they ought to be eſteemed 
the ſame; and the micrometer of the marquis differed yet leſs 
from that publiſhed four years after his by Auzout and Picard. 
Hence M. de la Hire concludes, that it is to M. Huygens the 
world is indebted for the invention of the micrometer : without 
taking any notice of the claim of our countryman, Mr. Gaſ- 
covne, which is prior by many years to any of them. 
C:n/truttion and uſe of the MicROMETER,—Wolhus deſcribes a 
micrometer, of a very eaſy, and ſimple ſtructure; firſt contrived 
by Kirchius, thus : | 
In the focus of a teleſcope fit a braſs or iron ring AB (tab. 
Aſtron. fg. 11.) with female ſcrews diametrically oppoſite to 
each other. Into theſe inſert male ſcrews CE and FB, of 
ſuch length as that they may be turned into the tube, ſo as to 
touch each other. And with this inſtrument very ſmall ſpaces 
in the heavens may be accurately meaſured, 


For when any objects, viewed through a tube, appear con- 


tiguous to the ſcrews; if theſe be turned till they juſt touch 
two oppoſite points, whoſe diſtance is to be meaſured, it will 
be evident how many threads of the ſcrew they are apart. 'To 
determine how many ſeconds anſwer to each thread; applying 


the tube towards the heavens, turn the ſcrews ; till they touch 
two points, whoſe diſtance is already accurately known; and 


obſerve the number of threads correſponding to that interval, 
Thus, by the rule of Three, a table may be made of the 
ſeconds correſponding to the ſeveral threads; by means whereof, 
without more ado, the diſtances of any points may be deter- 
mined, 


The ſtructure of the micrometer now chiefly in uſe, with the | 


manner of fitting it to a teleicope, and applying it, is as fol- 
lows : | 

. ABCg (Tab. Aſtron, fig. 12.) is a rectangular braſs frame; 
the ſide A B being about three inches long, and the ſide BC, 
as likewiſe the oppoſite fide Ag, about fix inches; and each 
of the three ſides about eight tenths of an inch deep, The 
two oppoſite ſides of this frame are ſcrewed to the circular plate, 
to be mentioned hereafter, 

The ſcrew P, which has FRAN forty threads in an inch, be- 
ing turned round, moves the plate GDEF along two grooves 
made near the tops of the two oppoſite fades of the frame; 
and the ſcrew Q having the ſame numberof threads in an inch 
as P, moves the plate RNMY along two grooves, made 
near the bottom of the ſaid frame, in the fame direction as the 
former plate moves, but with only half the velocity of that: 
other. "Theſe ſcrews are turned both at once, and ſo the 
plates are moved along the ſame way, by means of a handle 
turning the endlefs ſcrew S, whoſe threads fall in between the 
teeth of the pinions on the ſcrews P and Q,. And note, that 
two half revolutions of the endleſs ſcrew S, carry the ſcrew 

P exactly once round. 

The ſcrew P turns the hand à faſtened thereto, over a hundred 
equal diviſions, made round the limb of a circular plate, to 
which the above- named two oppoſite ſides of the frame are 
ſcrewed at right angles. The teeth of the pinion on the ſcrew 
P, whoſe number is 5, take into the teeth of a wheel on the 
back- ſide of the circular plate, whoſe number is 25. Again, 
on the axis of this wheel is a pinion of two, which takes into 
the teeth of another wheel, moving about the centre of the 
circular plate on the outſide thereof; having fifty teeth. This 
laſt wheel moves the leſſer hand þ once round the above-men- 
tioned circular plate, in the ⁊ part of the time the hand a 


pinion on the ſcrew P, are 5, and the number of teeth of the 
wheel this pinion moves, are 20 ; therefore the ſcrew P moves 
four times round, in the time that wheel is moving once 
round. Further, ſince there is a pinion of two which takes 
into the teeth of a wheel, whoſe number is 50; therefore this 
wheel with 50 teeth, will move once round in the time that 
the wheel of 20 teeth moves 25 times round ; and conſe- 
quently the ſcrew P, or hand a, muſt move a hundred times 


round, in the ſame time as the wheel of fifty teeth or the hand | 


b, has moved once round, 

Hence it follows, that if the circular plate W, which is faſ- 
tened at right angles to the other circular plate, be divided into 
two hundred equal parts, the index x, to which the handle is 
faſtened, will move five of thoſe parts in the ſame time, in 
which the hand a moves one of the hundred diviſions round 


the limb of the other circular plate, Thus by means of an in- 


dex x, and plate W, every fifth part of each of the diviſſonz 
round the other plate, may be known. | 

Farther, ſince each of the ſcrews P and Q, have exactly forty 
threads in an inch; therefore the upper plate G DEF, wil 
move one inch, while the hand a moves forty times round: 
the four thouſandth part of an inch, while the hand moves 
over one of the diviſions round the limb; and the, twenty 
thouſandth part of an inch, while the index x moves one part 
of the two hundred round the limb of the circular plate W. 
and the under plate RNMY will move half an inch, the 
two thouſandth part of an inch, and the ten thouſandth part of 
an inch, the ſame way, in the ſaid reſpective times. 

Hence, if the under plate, having a large round hole therein, 
be fixed to a teleſcope, ſo that the frame is moveable, together 
with the whole inſtrument, except the ſaid lower plate; and 
the ſtraight ſmooth edge HI, of the fixed plate ABIH; as like. 
wiſe the ſtraight ſmooth edge DE of the moveableplate GDEF, 
be perceivable through the round hole in the under plate, in 
the focus of the object-glaſs; then, when the handle of the 
micrometer is turned, the edge HI of the narrow plate ABIH 
fixed to the frame, and DE of the moveable plate, will ap- 
pear through the teleſcope equally to approach to, or recede 
from each other. | 

By theſe edges we ſhall be able to meaſure the apparent diame. 
ters of the ſun, moon, &c. the manner of doing which take 
as follows : | | 
Suppoſe in looking at the moon through the teleſcope, you 
have turned the handle till the two edges DE and HI are 
opened, fo as juſt to touch or claſp the moon's edges ; and that 
there were twenty-one revolutions of the hand a, to compleat 
that opening. Firſt ſay, As the focal length of the object-glaſs, 
which ſuppoſe ten feet, is to radius, ſo is one inch to the tan- 
gent of an angle ſubtended by one inch in the focus of the 
obje&-glaſs ; which will be found twenty-eight minutes thirty 
ſeconds. Again, becauſe there are exactly forty threads of the 
ſcrews in one inch; ſay, If forty revolutions of the hand a, 
give an angle of 28/ 30% what angle will twenty-one revolu- 
tions give? The anſwer will be, fifteen minutes eight ſeconds, 
And ſuch was the moon's apparent diameter ; and fo may the 
apparent diameters of any other objects be taken. 2 
It muſt be here obſerved, that the diviſions on the top of the 
plate GD EF, are diagonal diviſions of the revolutions of the 
ſcrews, with diagonal diviſions of inches againſt them, Thus 
as the ſaid plate flides along, theſe diagonals are cut by divi- 
tions made on the edge of the Ny go K L, fixed to the 
oppolite ſides of the frame by means of two ſcrews, Theſe 
diagonal diviſions ſerve for a regiſter to count the revolutions 
of the ſcrews, and to ſhew how many thereare in an inch, or 
the parts of an inch. | 

Mr. Derham tells us, that his micrometer is not, as uſually, to 
be put into a tube, but to meafure the ſpectres of the ſun on 
paper, (ofany radius) or to meaſure any part of them. By this 
means he can eaſily, and very exactly, with the help of a fine 
thread, take the declination of a ſolar ſpot at any time of the 
day; and by his half-ſeconds watch, meaſure the diſtance of 
the ſpot from the ſun's eaſtern or weſtern limb. | 


MICROSCOPE, MIKPOEKOTIEION, a dioptrical inſuu- 


ment, by means whereof very minute objects are repreſented ex- 
ceedingly large, and viewed very diſtinctly; according to the 
laws of zefra ion. See REFRACTION. 

Microſcopes are properly diſtinguiſhed into ſimple, or /ingl: ; 
and compound, or double. 


Single MiCROSCOPEs are thoſe which conſiſt of a ſingle lens, or 


a ſingle ſpherule. 


Compound Microscopes conſiſt of ſeveral lenſes duly combined. 


See LENS. | 

As optics have been improved, other varieties have been con- 
trived, in the ſorts of the * [49h Hence reflefting microſcopes, 
water microſcopes, &c. See REFLECTING, c. 

When, and by whom microſcopes were firſt invented, is not 
certainly known, * tells us, that one Drebbel, a 
Dutchman, had the microſcope, in the year 1621 ; and 
that he was reputed the inventor of it: though F. Fontana 2 
Neapolitan, claims the invention to himſelf, but dates it from 
the ſame year, As a teleſcope inverted is a micrbſcope z the 
diſcovery might eaſily enough have aroſe from thence. 
TELESCOPE, | | 


Foundation and theory of ſingle MicRoscopgs,—lf an object AB 
(tab. Optics, fig. 21.) be placed in the focus of a ſmall convex 


lens, or ſimple microſcope DE, and the eye be applied cloſe 
to the other ſide of the microſcope, the object will be ſeen diſ- 
tint, in an erett ſituation, and magnified in the ratio 2 the diſ- 
tance of the focus to the diſtance wherein objects are to be placed to 
be ſeen diftinftly with the naked eye. 

For the object AB being placed in the focus of the convex lens 
DE, the rays iſſuing from the ſeveral points thereof, after re- 
fraction, will be parallel to each other. See Lens and Rx- 
FRACTION, Conſequently the eye will ſee it di/tin#th, by vir- 
tue of what is proved under the word TELESCOPE. 

Further, ſince one of the rays AF proceeding from the point 
A, after refraction, becomes parallel to the incident ray; 


therefore, ſetting aſide the thickneſs of the lens, is found di- 
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; | - @ it : and the ſame holds of all the other rays car- | mentioned above, far viewing wings of flies; whoſe ftruc- 
$ . rofl agents l — AF, and BF, to which the reſt] ture is manifeſt from inſpection. 8 85 
* : f ming from A and B are parallel, will enter the eye in the There are other inſtruments in the apparatus of the microſcope, 
ll ſame manner as if they entered without paſſing through theſ as little tongs, &c, for taking up ſmall objects, a glaſs tube for 
3 lens ; and will therefore appear ere; as if the lens were] viewing the circulation of the blood in fiſhes, &c, which 
D away. See V1SIOVN. . a ww no defcription. | Rt 
y Laſtly, it js manifeſt that the object AB will be ſeen under the hat has been ſaid hitherto, is to be underſtood of Jenticular bs 
t , ſame angle as if viewed by the naked eye: But ſince it appears microſcopes ; for ſpherical ones, their doctrine will be underſtood 
8 s very diſtinct, whereas to the naked eye, at the ſame diftance, | from what follows. | 
e it would appear extremely confuſed, it is the ſame thing as if If an object AB, fig. 21. no 2. be placed in the focus of a glaſs 
f the object ſhould ſeem removed to the diſtance FH, wherein | ſpherule E, and the eye be behind it, v. gr. in the focus G; the 
| it is viewed with equal diſtinctneſs, and under the ſame angle. | obje& will be ſeen diſtin, in an erect ſituation, and mag - | 
, ; The diameter of the object A B, therefore, will be to the ap- ni ed as to its diameter, in a ratio of 2 of the diameter EI, 
- E- parent diameter IK, as FC to FH, i. e. as the diſtance of to the diſtance at which objects are to be placed to be ſeen dif. 
d the focus of the lens to the diſtance wherein an object is to be 2 with the naked eye. 
7 5 piace 1 in order to view it diſtinctly. See MacniTupe, and The firſt part of the propoſition is proved in the ſame manner 
I . ; of ſpheres, as of lens's: As, then, a good eye ſees an object 
n : Huygens takes it for granted, that an object ſeen with the] diſtinctly at the diſtance of eight digits, a glaſs ſpherule will in- 
e 5 naked eye, is then in its utmoſt diſtinctneſs when ſeen at the large the diameter of an object in a ratio of g of the diameter 
H | diſtance of eight digits, or tenths of a foot; which agrees pretty] to 88 digits. Suppoſe then the diameter of the ſpherule EI 
„naar with the obſervations of others. „ Wof a digit, CE will be ge, and F E= Av; and there- 
Je Laus of fngle Mren Osco Es. — 19. Simple microſcopes magnify fore FC =; + e = d. Conſequentty, the true diame- 9 
W the diameter of the objet AB in the ratio of the diſtance of ter of an object to its apparent one is in the ratio of Z; to 8 3 | 
e- FS the focus FC to an interval of eight digits. v. gr. If the ſemi-| i. e. as 3 to 320, or I to 103 nearly. 
ce 2 diameter of a lens convex on both ſides be half a digit, AB:] Now a lens convex on both ſides, increaſes the diameter in a 
a IK=:8=1 : 16, that is, the diameter of the object will be] ratio of the ſemi-diameter to the ſpaces of eight digits; where- 
M = increaſed in a ſedecuple proportion, or as ſixteen to one. fore 4 having a leſs ratio to 8 than 3; if a lens and a ſphere 
re 3 29. Since the diſtance FH is conſtant, viz. eight digits, by] have the ſame diameter, the former will magnify more than TX 
at Wo how much the diſtance of the focus FC is ſmaller, ſo much} the latter: And pretty much after the ſame manner it may be 
at the ſmaller ratio will it have to FH; 8 the diame-| ſhewn that a ſphere of a leſs diameter, magnifies more than 
s, WE. ter of the object will be ſo much the more magnified. ; another of a large one. - 
* - 39. Since in plano-convex lens's, the diſtance of the focus is | For the metheds of caſting little glaſs ſpherules for MicRoscorpes ; 
he + equal to the diameter; and in lens's convex on both ſides, | there are various. Wolfius deſcribes one as follows: A ſmall 
ty : to the ſemi· diameter; ſimple microſcopes will enlarge the diame- piece of very fine glaſs, ticking to the wet point of a ſteel- 
he W- ter ſo much the more, as they are ſegments of ſmaller ſpheres. needle, is to be applied to the extreme bluiſh part of the flame 
3 * 4. If the diameter of the convexities of a plano-convex lens, of a torch; or, which is better, to the flame of ſpirit of wine, 
u- 3 and a lens convex on both ſides, be the ſame, wiz. = 1 ; the to prevent its being blackned. Being there melted, and run 
* Is diſtance of the focus of the firſt will be 1; of the ſecond Z. into a little round drop, it is to be removed from the flame; 
he A Conſequently, the ſemi-diameter of the object AB will be to| upon which it inſtantly ceaſes to be fluid: folding, then, a thin 
| The the apparent one in the firſt caſe as 1 to 8, in the latter as :| plate of braſs, and making very ſmall ſmooth perforations 
he 2 to 8, 1. e. as 1 to 16. A lens, therefore, convex on both] ſo as not to leave any roughneſs on the ſurfaces ; and further, 
he We. ſides, magnifies twice as much as a plano-convex. ſmoothing them over to prevent any glaring : fit the ſpherule 
us i As the whole depends on the juſt and ſteady ſituation of objects between the plates againſt the apertures, and the whole in a 
i [XX vith regard to the lens, various methods have been contrived to] frame, with objects convenient for obſervation. | 
C IE that end: Whence we have ſeveral different kinds of ſingle Dr. Adams gives another method, thus: Take a piece of fine 
* "oY micreſcopes, The moſt ſimple is as follows. window-glals, and raiſe it with a diamond into as many lengths 
wel - 8 10. AB, fg. 22. is a little tube, to one of whoſe baſes BC, as you think needful, not exceeding an eighth of an inch in 
or _ is fitted a 5 glaſs, to which an object, wiz. a gnat, wing] breadth; then holding one of thoſe lengths between the fore- 
of an inſect, down, or the like, is applied: To the other baſe, finger and thumb of each hand over a very fine flame till the 
to A D, at a proper diſtance from the object is applied a lens con-] glaſs begins to ſoften, draw it out till it be as fine as an hair, 
on vex on both ſides, whoſe ſemi-diameter is about half an inch. and break; then, applying each of the ends into the pureſt part 
his The plain glaſs is turned to the ſun, or the light of a candle, of the flame, you have two ſpheres preſently, which you may 
ne and the object is ſeen magnified, And if the tube be made to make larger or leſs at pleaſure. If they ſtay long in the 
the draw out, lens's of different ſpheres may be uſed. flame, they'll have ſpots ; ſo they muſt be drawn out immedi- 
of Again, a lens, convex on both ſides, is incloſed in a cell AC, ately after they are turned round. As to the ſtem, break it 
fg. 22. n® 2. and by a ſcrew H there faſtened acroſs ; through] off as near the ball as poſſible ; and lodging the remajnder of 
5 the pedeſtal CD palles a long ſcrew, by means whereof, and the the ſtem between the plates; by drilling the hole exactly 
ex- female ſcrew I, a ſtyle or needle fixed perpendicular to its ex-] round, all the protuberances are buried between the plates; and 
the treme, is kept firm at any diſtance from the lens. In E is a lit-} the microſcope performs to admiration. | 
1 tle tube, on which, and on the point G, the various objects are] After theſe manners may ſpheres be made much ſmaller than 
5 oY to be diſpoſed : Thus there may be lens's of various ſpheres ap-] any lens; ſo that the beſt microſcopes, or thoſe which magnify 
2 plied. 7 55 F the moſt, are made thereof. For ſuppoſe the diameter of a 
or 4 2%. But the micreſcape which is found to anſwer the end beſt, is ſpherule to be 7; of a digit, the diſtance of its focus will be 
It as follows: A B, fig. 23. is a round braſs tube, whoſe exte-| ; and therefore its real diameter to its apparent one, as 2 
at rior ſurface is formed into a ſcrew of a length ſomewhat leſs | — #; ; that is, as gr to 8, or as 3 to 512; or laſtly, as 1 to 
than the diſtance of the focus of a glaſs convex on both ſides, | 170. Its ſurface therefore will be increaſed in the proportion of 
. uſed here for illuminating the object, and fitted to ĩts baſe AC, 1 to 28900, and its bulk in a ratio of 1 to 4913000. 
5 by a ring with a ſcrew in it DE. | M. Leewenhoeck and M. Muſſchenbroeck have ſucceeded very 
G is another braſs tube, ſomewhat wider than the firſt, and] well in ſpherical microſcopes ; and the apparatus of the latter is 
not open each way for an object to be applied to the microſcope. much commended: But we forbear any deſcriptions thereof; 
ig Jo its upper baſe G H is faſtened a ſpring of ſteel · wire, twiſt-] it being eaſy for any who conſiders the ſtructure of thoſe con- 
and ed into a ſpiral I; whereby an object placed between two round] fiſting of lens's, to conceive how thoſe of ſpheres may be 
4 plates or flices, K and L, in the manner hereafter mentioned, | contrived. RES! 5 
ara is by means of the ſcrew BC, brought to the * Mater Micnoscorg.— Mr. S. Gray, and after him, Wolfius 
the lens, (or magnifying glaſs, whereof there are ſeveral) and kept and others, have contrived water-microſcopes, conſiſting of ſphe- 
See firm in its place. Fo the baſis HG, which has a female] rules, or lens's of water inſtead of glaſs, fitted up ſomewhat 
| ſcrew M, are fitted cells N, with a male ſcrew O, wherein] after the manner of thoſe above-mentioned ; (as ſpheres of 
AB lens's of various ſpheres, guarded by ferrils, are included. In] water may likewiſe be uſed inſtead of glaſs in any of the com- 
Sg P is a female ſcrew, by which an ivory handle PQ is faſtened| mon microſcopes.) But ſince the diſtance of the focus of a lens 
loſe to the microſcope. | or ſphere of water, is greater than in one of glaſs, (the ſpheres 
4% In the ivory ſlice T are round holes, in which are fitted little whereof they are ſegments being the ſame ) water-micro- 
4 cireles of talc, for objects, eſpecially ſmall and pel-| ſcopes magnify leſs, and are therefore leſs eſteemed than thoſe 
1 ts lucid ones, as little inſets, or the wings, ſcales, Ac. of larger, glaſs. 
to be faſtened to. The ſame Mr. 8 obſerved that a ſmall drop or hemi- 
lens When live inſects are to be viewed, they are covered with the] ſpherule of water held to the eye by candle-light or moon- light, 
50 braſs lice V, which i$put in a little ſquare braſs bed, perfo- without any other apparatus, magnified the animalcule con- 
N- rated with holes X: And the ſame ſlice, whether alone, or in-| tained in it, vaſtly more than any other microſcope. The rea- 
Vir- cloſed in the bed, being laid between the round plates K and] fon is, that the rays coming from the interior ſurface of 
L, is brought to the lens by means of the ſcrew A B, till the] the firſt hemiſphere, are reſſected ſo as to fall under the 
aint object may be diſtinctly viewed. | | ©-fame angle on the ſurface of the hind hemiſphere, to which 
3 If other pellucid oblong objects are to be viewed, as down, che eye is applied, as if they came from the focus of the 
di- cuticle, &c. inſtead of the lice above, is uſed the inſtrument} ſpherule ; whence they are propagated to the eye in the ſame 
| | f N 1 2 n ne ee, manner 


| 


manner as if the objects were placed without the ſpherule in 
its focus, | 

Hollow glaſs ſpheres, of the diameter of about half a digit, 
filled with ſpirit of wine, are frequently uſed for microſcopes 3 
but they do not magnify near ſo much. 


Theory of compound, or double Mic Rosc opts. —Suppoſe an object- 


glaſs ED, Fig. 24. the ſegment of a very ſmall ſphere, and 
the object AB placed without the focus P. 

Suppoſe an eye-glaſs GH, convex on both ſides, and the ſeg- 
ment of a ſphere greater (though not too great) than that of 
DE, and let it be ſo diſpoſed behind the object, as that if CE: 
CL:: CL: CK, the focus of the eye-glaſs may be in K. 
Laſtly ſuppoſe, LK : LM: : LM: LI. ; 
If then O be the place wherein an object is ſeen diſtinct with 
the naked eye; the eye in this caſe being placed in I, will ſee 
the object AB diſtinctly in an inverted ſituation, and magni- 
fied in a compound ratio of MK to LK, and LC to CO; as 
is proved from the laws of dioptrics. 


Laws of double Micxos cor ES. 1. The more an object is mag- 


nified by the micreſcope, the leſs is its field, i. e. the leſs it takes 
in at one view. 


29, To the ſame eye-glaſs, may be ſucceſſively applied object- 


plaſſes of various ſpheres ; ſo as that both the entire objects, 


but leſs magnified, and their ſeveral parts, much more mag- 
nified, may be viewed through the ſame microſcope. In which 
caſe, by reaſon of the different diſtance of the image, the tube 
LK, in which the lens's are fitted, ſhould be made to draw out. 
For the proportion of the objeCt-glaſs to the y OS ſome 
commend the ſubduple ratio, and ſome the ſubſeſquiſextile, 
De-Chales will have the ſemi-diameter of the convexity of the 
object- glaſs to be 4 of a digit; or at moſt 7; in the eye-glaſs 
an entire digit, or even 1 5, Cherubin makes the ſemidiame- 
ter of the obje&-glaſs 5, 4, or I of a digit; the ſemi-diameter 
of the eye-glaſs 1 4, or 1 $f a digit. 

Since it is proved, that the diſtance of the image LK from 
the object-glaſs DE will be greater, if another lens, concave 
on both ſides, be placed before its focus; it follows, that the 
object will be magnified the more, if ſuch a lens be here placed 


between the object-glaſs DE, and the eye-glaſs G H.—Such a 
- micreſcope is much commended by Conradi, who uſed an object- 


lens, convex on both fides, whoſe ſemi-diameter was two di- 
gits, its aperture equal to a muſtard-ſeed ; a lens concave on 
both ſides 12, or at moſt 16 digits; and an eye-glaſs convex 
on both ſides, of 6 digits. 
4®. Since the image is projected to the greater diſtance, the 
nearer another lens of a ſegment of a larger ſphere, is brought 
to the obje&t-glaſs; a micro/cope may be compoſed of three lens's, 
which will magnify prodigiouſly, 
5. From theſe conſiderations it follows, that the object will be 
magnified the more, as the eye-glaſs is the ſegment of a ſmaller 
ſphere ; but the field of viſion will be the greater, as the ſame 
is a ſegment of a larger ſphere: If then two eye-glaſles, the 
one a ſegment of a larger, the other of a ſmaller ſphere, be fo 
combined, as that the object appearing very near through 
them, i. e. not farther diſtant than the focus of the firſt, be yet 
diſtinct; the object at the ſame time will be exceedingly mag- 
nified, and the field of viſion much greater than if only one 
lens were uſed: And the object will be ſtill more magnified, 
and the field enlarged, if both the object and eye-glaſs be 
double, But in regard an object appears dim, when viewed 
through ſo many glaſſes, part of the rays being reflected in paſ- 
ſing through each; the multiplying of lens's is not adviſeable : 
And the beſt among compound microſcopes, are thoſe which 
conſiſt of one object- glaſs, and two eye-glaſles. 
For a microſcope of three lens's, De-Chales commends an ob- 
jet-glaſs of 4 or Z of a digit; and the firſt eye-glaſs he makes 
2, or 24 digits; the diſtance between the object-glaſs and eye- 
laſs about twenty lines. Conradi had an excellent microſcope, 
the object - glaſs whereof was half a digit, and the two eye- 
glaſſes ( which were placed very near) four digits : But it an- 
ſwered beſt when in lieu of the object- glaſs, he uſed two glaſſes, 
convex on both fides, their ſphere about a digit and half, or 
at moſt two, and their convexities touching each other within 


the ſpace of half a line. —Euſtachius de Divinis, inſtead of an 
. obje-glaſs, convex on both ſides, uſed two plano-convex lens's, 


whoſe convexities touched. Grindelius did the ſame ; only 


that the convexitiesdid not quite touch. Zahnius made a bi- 


nocular microſcope, wherein both eyes were uſed. 


Structure or mechaniſm of a double Mic ROScO PE. — The induſtry 


and addreſs of our countryman, Mr. Marſhal, here deſerves to 
be remembred : The moſt commodious double micraſcope is of 


his contrivance. In this, the eye-glaſles are placed in the tube 


at A and B, Fig. 25. and the object-glaſs at C. The little 
pillar DE is turned by means of a ball E, moveable in the 
ſocket F; and thus the microſcope is accommodated to any ſi- 


tuation. The ſame pillar is divided into as many parts, 1, 2, 


3, 4, 5, Fc. as there are lens's of different ſpheres to be uſed in 
viewing different objects; ſo that the diſtance of the object from 
the object - glaſs may be found without any trouble, But as it is 
ſcarce exaCtly enough determined this way, the tube may be 
brought nearer the object at diſcretion by means of the ſcrew 
GH. 


The objects are either laid on the circle I, or fitted to proper 


inſtruments, having their points or ſtiles paſſing thro 
little tube LM. g Ny Peiting through the 
Laſtly, to illuminate the object, a lens convex on both ſides, 


NO, is diſpoſed in a convenient fituation. The reſt appears 
from the figure. 


Reflecting Mic Roscor E, is that which magnifies by reflection, 


as the above-mentioned ones do by refraction. See Rex 1.vc. 
TION, | | 
The ſtructure of ſuch a microſcope may be conceived thus 
Near the focus of a concave ſpeculum, AB, fig. 25. no 2. place 
a minute object C, that its image may be formed larger than 
itſelf in D. 'To the ſpeculum join a has convex on both ſides 
EF, ſo as the image D may bein its focus, 
The eye will here ſee the image inverted, but diſtin, and en. 
larged ; conſequently the obj& will be larger than if viewed 
through the lens alone. See MiRRovuR, | 
The inventor of this microſcope is the great Sir I. Newton: 
but it is ſomewhat to be feared left the objects appear dim, 
Any teleſcope is converted into a microſcope, by removing the 
object-glaſs to a greater diſtance from the eye · glaſs. And ſince 
the diſtance of the image is various, according to the diſtance 
of the object from the focus; and it is magnified the more, 23 
its diſtance from the object - glaſs is greater ; the ſame teleſcope 
may be ſucceſſively converted into microſcopes which magnify 
the object in different degrees. Sec TELEScoO RE. 


MID, or MipprE, in philoſophy, and mathematics. See 


Mean and MEDIUM. 


MrppLE latitude, in navigation, is half the ſum of two given 


latitudes, See LATITUDE. 


MippLE latitude ſailing, is uſed for a method of working the 


ſeveral caſes in failing, nearly agreeing with Mercator's way 
but without the help of meridional parts. See SAILING. 
MRI ůBGDrtox AL parts, MERCATOR, c. & i 

MipDpLs priced ftones. See the article STONE, 

MiDDLE region. See the article REGION. + 

MipDLE of the action. See the article ACTION. 

MippLE 1 eclipſe. See the article EcLIFSE. 

Maſonry filled up inthe MinDLE. See the article MAsoRx Rx. 

MID-HEAVEN, medium cœli, in aſtronomy, is that point of 
the ecliptic which culminates, or is in the meridian, See 
CULMINATION, Oe. | | 

MIDRIF F, in anatomy. See the article DiaypHRAGn. 

MIDSHI P-en, are officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation, when 
they _ on duty, is, ſome on the quarter-deck, others on the 

Py Oc. 
heir buſineſs is to mind the braces, to look out, and to give 

about the word of command from the captain, and other ſupe- 
riour officers. They all aſſiſt on occaſion both in ſailing the 
ſhip, and in ſtowing and rummaging the hold. 
They are uſually gentlemen, who having ſerved their time a 
volunteers, are now upon their preferment. 


MIDSUMMER-4ay, is the feſtival of St. John the baptil, 


held on the 24thof June. See QUarTER-Dar. 
MIGRATION, or TRaxsMIGRATION, the paſſage, or re- 
moval of any thing out of one ftate, or place into another; 
particularly of colonies of people, birds, &c. into other coun- 
tries. See TRANSMIGRATION. 
The 1 the ſouls of men into other animals after death, 
is the great doctrine of the Pythagoreans, called the metemp/j- 
ches. See METEMPSYCHOSIS. | | 
The migration of birds, as the ſwallow, quail, ſtork, crane, 
fieldfare, woodcock, nightingale, and other birds of paſſage, 
isa very curious article in natural hiſtory, and furniſhes a no- 
table inftance of the powerful inſtin& impreſſed by the Creator, 
Mr. Derham obſerves two things remarkable therein; the firſt, 
That theſe untaught, unthinking creatures ſhould know the 
proper times for their paſſage, when to come, and when to 
go; as alſo, that ſome ſhould come when others go.,—No 
doubt, the temperature of the air as to heat and cold, and their 
natural propenſity to breed their young, are the great incen- 
tives to thoſefcreatures to change their habitation : But 
why ſhould they at all ſhift their habitation, and why is 
not ſome certain place to be found in all the terraqueous globe, 
OY them convenient food and habitation all the year 
round ? 
The ſecond, That they ſhould know what way to ſteer their 
courſe, and whither to go. What inſtin& is it, that moves a 
poor fooliſh bird to venture over vaſt tracts of land and ſea ? If 
it be ſaid, that by their high aſcents up into the air, they can 
ſee croſs the ſeas, yet what ſhould teach or perſuade them that 
that land is more proper for the purpoſe than this? That Bri- 
tain, for inſtance, ſhould afford them better accommodation 
than Egypt? than the Canaries? than Spain? or any other of 
the intermediate countries? Phy/zco-Theel. p. 3439. 
Lud. de Beaufort remarks, that birds in their migration obſerve 
a wonderful order and polity : They fly in troops, and ſteer 
their courſe through huge unknown regions, without the com- 
paſs, Coſinol. Divin, It is to be added, that the birds of paſſage 
are all peculiarly accommodated by the ſtructure of their 
parts for long flights. See PAss Ad E. 5 
aturaliſts are divided as to the places whither birds of paſſi 
retire when they leave us. Mr. Willughby thinks the ſ 
lows fly into Egypt, and Æthiopia. Ormth. lib. 2.c. 3. "A 
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Olaus Magnus ſays, they lurk in holes, or under water; which | The mikary glands are the organs whereby the matter of 


14 aller, who aſſures us, that he ſaw a buſhel] | ſweat, and inſenſible perſpiration, is ſecreted from the blood. 
n 5 — — a frozen fiſh-pond, all hanging together | See PERSPIRATION and SWEAT. | 
= 0 to head, feet to feet, &c. in one cluſter. Dirt. 2. c. 10. They are interwove with the (n papillæ of the kin; 
n, pay adds, that this is a common thing in the northern] and are each ſerved with a branch of an artery, vein, and 
C- n ; and that ſuch a cluſter being carried aceidentally by nerve; as alſo with a proper excretory duct, through which 
i me boys into a ſtove, the ſwallows, after thawing, began to] the fluid matter ſecreted from the blood in the ſubſtance of the 
HF ry "bout. but weakly and for a very little time. | gland, is excreted, and ſent forth at the pores, or perforations 
= Fd further confirmation of this account was given ”y Dr. Colas, | of the cuticle, 1 See PoRE and CUTICLE, 1 
- a perſon very curious in ſuch things, to the Royal Society. My LIARY fever, is a malignant fever wherein the ſkin is ſprinkled 
les 8 coking of the way of fiſhing in the northern parts, by | over with little purple ſpots, like grains of nll, 
vreaking holes, and drawing their nets under the ice, he rela- It is alſo called a purple fever, from the colour of the ſpots, 
af ted. that he ſaw ſixteen ſwallows ſo drawn out of the lake of | See PuRPLE, and FEVER, DOES , 
ed Samrodt, and about thirty out of the king's great pond in Roſi- MILIARY herpes, See the article HEryes, 8 
| neilen ; and that at Schlebitten, near a houſe of the earl of MILITANT, 4 term underſtood of the body of Chriſtians; 
n; Dohna, he ſaw two ſwallows juſt come out of the waters that while here on earth, | ; 5 f ; 
could ſcarce ſtand, being very wet and weak, with their wings The Romaniſts divide the church into militant, patient, and 
the hangin on the ground. He added, that he had often obſerved triumphant: The militant is on earth; the patient, or paſ- 
oy the ſwallows tobe weak for ſome days after their appearance. ſive, they place in purgatory ; and the triumphant in heaven. 
=: ILDEW, rubigo, a diſeaſe happening to plants, cauſed by a See CHURCH. ET Ob | 

ou dewy moiſture, which falling on them, and continuing, for M1LITARE erarium. See the article ERA IU. 
pe want of the ſun's heat to draw it up; by its acrimony cor- MILIr ARIS 2%. See the article TOGA. 
ify rodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plant, and MILIT ARIS vid, See the article Via. * 

hinders the circulation of the nutritive ſap : upon which the MILITARY, ſomething belonging to the militia, or ſoldiery. 
dee leaves begin to fade, and the bloſſoms and fruit are much pre- | Thus, CAE ri "mos 
| jucdiced. MILITARY architedture denotes the art of fortification, See 
ven According to Cook and Mortimer, mildew is a thick, clammy ARCHITECTURE, and F ORTIFICATION, BY 
EF yapour exhaled in the ſpring and ſummer from plants, bloſſoms, MLIT AR art, the art or ſcience of making or ſuſtaining war 
the 3 and even the earth itſelf, in cloſe ſtill weather, when there is | to advantage. See WAR. | 
ay, neither ſun enough to draw it on high, nor wind enough to MILITARY column among the Romans, was à column on which 
Jo, diſperſe it.— Hanging thus in the lower regions, when the | was engraved a liſt of the troops of an army, or the ſoldiers 
| * evening's cold comes on, it condenſes and falls on the plants; employed in an expedition See Co LUMN, 5 | 
with its thick clammy ſubſtance ſtops up their pores, and thus MILITARY execution, the delivery of a city, or country, up to 1 
EX prevents perſpiration, and hinders the ſap from aſcending to be ravaged, and deſtroyed by the ſoldiers, upon its refuſing to 
= nouriſh its flowers, ſhoots, &c. See Dew. ; | pay contribution-money. See EXECUTION. 
It is added, this dew falling on the top of the ſhoot of a cherry- MIIIT AR exerciſes, are the evolutions, or various manners of 
: tree about Midſummer, has been found to ſtop the ſhoot; ſo ranging, and exerciſing ſoldier Jo See EVOLUTION. 
t of ds the tree has ſhot forth in other places. MIIIT AR fever, a kind of malignant fever frequent in armies, 
See "RE Blights and mildews are commonly taken for the ſame thing ; | by reaſon of the ill food, Sc. of the ſoldiers. See Fever, 
vyet are they very different. See BL1GaT. MIL IT AR government is the fupreme command and diſpoſal of 
EX On plants which have ſmooth leaves, as the oak, Ec. the] all the military power of a nation, by land and fea; See Go- 
hen RX dew hangs, and may be ſeen, taſted, &c. Others, whoſe] VERNMENT. TN | | | 
the leaves are rougher, imbibe it. When it falls on wheat, &c.|MitLiTARY law; See Law of arms, and MaRrTIAL, j 

: itt beſpots the ſtems with a colour different from the natural [MILITARY machine. See the article Macnine. p 
we one. | 1270 MiIIIr AR order. See ORDER, and KN ICHT HOOD. 
be- Thuyeſe dews, Mr. Mortimer takes to be the principal food of MIL IT AR pyrotechny. See the article PrRoTecuny, 

the bees; being ſweet, and eaſily convettible into honey. See MILITARY te/fament among the Romans was what we call a 
Hox Ev. nuncupative- will; or a teſtament made only by word of mouth, 
* ILE, in geography, a long meaſure, whereby the Engliſh, | in the preſence of two witneſſes. See TESTAMENT. | 
44 Italians, and ſome other nations, uſe to expreſs the diſtance] This was a privilege peculiar to the ſoldiery, and to them only | 
tilt between places. See MRASURE, DisTANCE, c. See alſo] when in the field; for at other times they were ſubject to the * 
| MRI DION AL. 5 8 common laws. 3 | | 
re- In which ſenſe mile amounts to much the fame with league MILITARY ways, viæ militares, are the large Roman roads, 
cr; RET uſed by the French and other nations for the like purpoſe. | which Agrippa procured to be made through the empire, in 
un- See LEAGUR. | | the time of Auguſtus, for the more convenient marching of 
2 The mile is of different extent in different countries. The] troops, and conveyance of car riages. See Ro Ap. 
ath, geographical, or Italian, mile contains a thouſand geometrical | N. Bergier has wrote the hiſtory of the origin, progreſs, and 
pſy- paces, mille paſſus, whence the term mile is derived. See] amazing extent of theſe m/itary roads; which were paved from 

| Pace, GEOGRAPHICAL, S. | the gates of Rome to the extreme parts of the empire. See 
ine, The Engliſh mile conſiſts of eight furlongs, each furlong off VI. vo 3 
ages forty poles, and each pole of ſixteen foot one half. See Pore. | MILI,T ES candidati. See the article CaxpID ATI. 
no- Caſimir has made -a curious reduction of the miles, or leagues, MI LITIAS, a collective term, underſtood of the body of foldiers, 
tor, of the ſeveral countries in Europe into Roman feet, which are] or perfons who make profeſſion of arms. See SoLDIER. | 
irſt, equal to the Rhinland feet generally uſed throughout the north #* The word comes from the Latin, miles, a ſoldier; and miles, 
the See FoorT, a from mille, which was anciently wrote mile: For in levying 
| to 5 Feet ſoldiers at Rome, as each tribe furniſhed a thouſand, mille or 
23 The mile of Italo | NG din: -_ men, whoever was of that number, was called miles. See 

ir C n 4 TRIBB. | _ | | | 
en- | - od 2722 3454 MILIr 14, in its proper and more reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed to ſig- 
But =; n x nify the inhabitants, or, as we call them, the 7raimed-bands of 
y 15 of Muſco 30000 a town, or country; who arm themſelves, on à ſhort warn- 
be, of Lithuania TP e ing, for their own defence. l | 
fear of Poland Pry 313"; In which ſenſe, militia is oppoſed to regular, ſtated forces, 

f of Germany tho en 3 The andre militia of England is now computed to be about 
ieir The middle 288 W 2255 TD | —_ horſe and foot ; but may be increaſed at the pleaſure of 
es 2 the king. | 5 1 ö 
? If of 3 r he direction and command of theſe, the king conſtitutes 
* 85 — n pr — 15750 lords lieutenants of each country, with power to arm, ang. 
that of Burgund | 15 I and form into companies, troops, and regiments, to conduct, 
i- of Fun“ | | 1 (upon occaſion of rebellion, and invaſion) and employ the men 
an of Holland | 20000 ü fo armed within their reſpective counties, and other places 
r of of Perſia, called alſo Paraſan | == - | where the king commands; to give commiſſions to colonels, 

| of pt 83 280 and other officers; to charge any perſon with horſe, horſe- 

e MILES, a Latin t. hen 8 250 man, arms, Cc. proportionable to his eftate, Sc. See Loxy 
teer feud , N -atin term, which, in its general import, ſignifies | lieutenant, &c. SONS 

m- To 2 K : * Forty R, and MI LITIA.. No perſon to be charged with a horſe unleſs he have 500 pounds 

age riated a; k ws, and cuſtoms, miles 1s peculiarly appro- || yearly revenue, or 6000 pounds perſonal eftate ; nor with a 

heir Fav 3 a knight, called alſo eques, See KNIGHT, and ae g unleſs he have fifty pounds yearly, or 600 pounds 

| 0 2 Tn BY 927 perſonal eſtate. n . | | 
age 2 . Mir tanks, in anatomy, a great Mr tov curia. See the article Cura, 

the cutis, 4 Be G . An a Me E v 7 expenſes levandts.' my the rr 5 

K. ; WW | ILK, lac, a white juice, or humour, which nature prepares 
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M 1 L 


in the breaſts of women, and the udders of 'other animals ; for 


MIL 


water is applied above the wheel, called ver- bot; and those 


the nouriſhment of their young, See BREA ST. Where it is applied below the wheel, called under-/bot mill; 1 
Milk is thicker, ſweeter, and whiter, than the chyle itſelf, | ind-MIL Is, are thoſe turned by the force of wind gathered F 
from which it is derived, and that probably, without mueh] their fails. = y 
more artifice or alteration than the leaving behind ſome of its] Of theſe, ſome are called vertical, others hvrizental, accordi 1 
aqueous parts. See CHYLE. | | to the poſition of the ſails ; or rather according to the directib : 
he ancients held it formed from the blood; but the moderns| of their motion with regard to the horizon. 8 
are of opinion, it comes from the pure chyle, conveyed by the For the beſt form of horizontal ſails, as alſo for determinin; $18 
arteries to the breaſts, and without any other coction filtrated | the poſition of the axis of wind-mills, ſee WIN D- mill. ing mM 
through the glands whereof they are compoſed, like urine Portative, or Hand-M1LL1s, are thoſe kept in motion b Sug 
through the reins ; without undergoing any conſiderable] hand; or whoſe mill-ſtones are turned, or piſtons driven : - 
change. See SECRETION. | | the force of horſes, or other beaſts. * ; 
According to M. Leewenhoeck's obſervations, milk conſiſts of | The uſe of mills and mill-ſtones, according to Pauſani } 
little globules ſwimming in a clear tranſparent liquor, called | firſt invented by Myla, fon of Meleges, firſt king of "ogy 5 
ſerum, or whey. See SERUM. Though Pliny attributes the invention of every thing belons; f 
Milk is a compoſition of three different kinds of patts, buty- to bread and baking, to Ceres. Polydore Virgil was From, 15 a 
rous, caſeous, and ſerous. The butyrous parts are the cream] to diſcover the author of ſo uſeful a machine, It is doubteq 1 
and oil that ſwim a- top. See BUTTER. The caſeous are the} whether or no water-mills were known to the Romans * | 
groſſer parts, and thoſe that coagulate, and are made into] being no mention made in the Digeſt but of mills turned by r 
cheeſe. See CHEEsE. The ſerous are properly a lympha, and ſlaves and affes. —Salmaſius, however, and Gothofred, will Kc 8 
make what we call whey. See SERUM, LYMPH, &c. allow water-mills to have been unknown tothe ancient Roman 5; 
Dr. Drake ſays, that milk is nothing but oil and water united | though they were not in ordinary uſe.— , ind. milli are of much f 
by the artifice of nature, perhaps by the intervention of ſome] more modern invention: The firſt model of theſe was brought IA 


peculiar ſalts, which, milk itſelf, however ſweet at firſt, does, 
after a little ſtanding, diſcover to be pretty plentifully therein. 
Mill is firſt found in the breaſts of women after they have been 
pregnant about four months The fermentation of the milk 
in the breaſts, the firſt days after a woman is delivered, occa- 
ſions a fever, which takes its name therefrom, 

Ariſtotle ſays, there are ſome men who have mil+ in their 
breaſts. Cardan tells us he ſaw one that had enough to ſuckle 
a child. 

In the Philsſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of a we- 
ther brought to milk by the ſucking of a lamb; which lamb 
was maintained by itall the ſummer, till it was weaned. 
Milk corrupted in the ſtomachs of children, occaſions the ſe- 
veral diſeaſes incident to that age. Dohel, a Daniſh phyſician, 
who has wrote expreſsly on this ſubject, tells us, an excellent 
remedy in ſuch caſe, is a glaſs of water with a little falt diſ- 
ſolved in it: This acts as an emetic, and throws up the cor- 
ruption that occaſioned the diſorder. Celſus mentions this re- 
medy, l. 1. c. 3. See CHILDREN. 


from Aſia into Europe, in the time of the holy wars, 

M111 is alſo uſed for any machine, which being moved by fon 
external force, ſerves to give a violent impreſſion on things a f 
plied thereto. | Og. g 
Mills in this ſenſe, are machines of vaſt uſe in the manufacture 
arts, and trades ; for the making and preparing divers kinds of 
merchandizes.— The principal are thoſe which follow. 

Fulling-M1L L, is a water-mill which ariſes and beats down large 
wooden piſtons in proper veſſels, called peels or troughs; in order 
to full, ſcower, and cleanſe woollen ſtuffs. ray 4 cs 

Linnen-M11.1s do not differ much from fulling-mills. The; 
uſe is to ſcower linnens, after having been firſt cleanfed whe; 
taken out of the lixivium, or lye. BLEACHING, Some 
of theſe go by water, the generality by horſes, | 

Paper-M11.1., a water-mill furniſhed with ſeveral large hammer, 
which beat, or pound the rags or cloth in a kind of wooden 
troughs ; and thus by reducing them to little pieces, turn hen 
into a kind of pulp, by means of water conveyed into the 
troughs by a pipe for the purpoſe. See Pa PER. 


Galen obſerves, that in animals fed with mill, the greateſt MILL in coinage, is a machine uſed to prepare the laminæ ot 


art of the food of the mother is converted inte that humour. 
here are ſeveral kinds of milk, uſed not only as food, but as 
phyſic : as cows milk, aſſes milk, mares milk, ſheeps milk, 
and goats milk,—Theſe are preſcribed as proper to alter a {harp 


thin blood into a craſis more ſoft, balſamic, and nutritive; 


and in conſtitutions where they fit the firſt paſſages, muſt be 
very good for that end, as being already prepared into nutri- 
ment, fo far as is required for their admiſſion into the blood. 
But where the juices of the ſtomach are ſharp, theſe liquors are 
apt to be turned into curd, Whenever milk, therefore, of 
what kind ſoever, is ordered in conſumptions, and as a reſtora- 
tive, it is with good reaſon joined with the teſtaceous powders, 
and ſuch things as are proper to deſtroy thoſe acidities. 
Aſſes milk is ſaid to be a great beautifier and preſerver of the 
ſkin. Poppæa, wife of the emperor Nero, uſed it for that 
purpoſe ; having four or five hundred aſſes 233 in her 
retinue, to furniſh her every morning with a freſh bath. 


We have ſeveral artificial mi/ks, ſo called from their reſem-| more huge hammers, to beat and form the iron into bars, an- c| 
blance of natural ones. As, | Chors, or other maſſive works. See Forge, © Is 
Milk of the moon, las lung, a name given by naturaliſts to foſſil} Gun-powder MILL, is that uſed to pound, and beat together the * 
agaric. See AGARIC, | ingredients whereof gun-powder is compoſed; See Gux- 0 


ilk of the moon, or flower of ſilver, is a white, porous, friable, 
inſipid earth, frequently found in form of a white farinaceous 
powder, but ſometimes concreted into a maſs, ſoft, fungous, 
and not unlike agaric. 
Some ſay it is chiefly found in ſilver mines, and that it is a lows 
er ſublimate from the ore of that metal ; whence its denomi- 
nation. See SILVER, | 


Milk of ſulphur, lac ſulphuris, a preparation of flowers of ſulphur | 


and ſalt of tartar ; preſcribed by phyſicians, as a ſudorific. 
See SULPHUR; 

M1LK water. See the article WATER. 

Virgin's MiLk, lac virginale, compoſed of rock allum, ſpring 
water, litharge, and vinegar; uſed as a coſmetic, to drive in 
pimples, and check any cutaneous eruptions, by its cooling, 
reſtringent quality. 


plates of metal, and to give them the proper thickneſs, hard- 
neſs, and conſiſtence before they be ſtruck or ſtamped. $e 
CorninG, | TOLD AQ0f | 

This machine has not been long known among us; but is df 
ſome ſtanding in Germany. It conſiſts of ſeveral wheel 
dented like thoſe of clocks, &c. which move two cylinders a 
ſteel, between which the metal is paſſed to be brought to it 


horſes. | 

M1LL, among gold-wire-drawers, is a little machine conſil- 
ing of two cylinders of ſteel, ſerving to flatten the gold ot 
* wire, and reduce it into laminz, or plates. See Gols. 

IRE. | 

They have alſo mills to wind the gold-wire or thread on the 
ſilk ; compoſed of ſeveral rows of bobins all turned at the fame 
time. See DUCTILITY, & 5 


ö 


| Forge-M1115s, turned by water, ſerve to raiſe and let fall one c 


POWDER. | | 
This is done in a kind of iron or braſs mortar by means of 


by the water falling on it. 

Leather-M11.Ls, are ufed to ſcower, and prepare with oil, the 

ſkins of ſtags, buffalo's, elks, bullocks, c. to make what 

they call 1 for the uſe of military men. 

This is effected by means of ſeveral large piſtons riſing and 

falling on the ſkins in large wooden troughs, by means of 

: wheel without - ſide, turned by the force of water, dee 
ur r. | *- | 

Oil-MiLLs; whether turned by men, water, hand, or horſe, 

ſerve to bruiſe or break the nuts, olives, and other fruits and 
rains, whoſe juice is to be drawn by expreſſion to make oil 
e O1L, OL1vg, So. | Ge 


proper thickneſs, It was firſt turned with water ; fince, with 


iron peſtles wrought by a wheel without-ſide the mill, turned 
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Milky grotto. See the article GROT ro. | 
MILK Y way, via lactea, or galaxy. See GALAXY, 
MILL, in propriety, denotes a machine for grinding. See 
GRINDING, : 
M1LL, in a more general ſignification, is applied to all machines 
whoſe action depends on a circular motion. See MACHINE, &c, 
Of theſe there are various kinds, which acquire different names 
according to the various manners in which the moving power 
is applied — They may all be reduced to three: viz. Windmills, 
water-mills, and hand-mills 3' under which laſt, are alſo com- 
prehended thoſe worked by horſes, c. | 
Mater-MILIs, are thoſe turned by the force, or fall of a river, Cc. 
Of which, there are two kinds; thoſe where the force of the 


Sawing-MI1LL is a water-mill, ſerving to ſaw ſeveral planks ot 
boards at the ſame time. See SAWING, 
Theſe are frequent in France, eſpecially in Dauphine. The) 
were lately prohibited in England, where they were begun to 
be introduced, from a view to the ruin of the ſawyers, which 
muſt have enſued, _ f Gage pin 1-244 ON 
There are alſo S:/k-M1LLs, for ſpinning, throwing, and 
twiſting ſilks; which are large round machines in form 0 
turrets, five or ſix foot high, and fix yards in diameter; Whit 
being turned either by the force of water, or that of men, or 
at the ſame time an infinity of bobins faſtned thereto, whe 
on the ſilk had been wound to be here ſpun and twiſted. 
SiLk, Ec. a Fi ere 


MIL MIN 


ö $ .ndance of mills of this kind in France, eſpe- | commiencing from a column in the heart of the city, calle 
theſe 5 2 and Tours, ſome of which are ſo diſpoſed, milliare aureum. See Roan, | Fo. TO 
d in : as chat three of them will go at the ſame time, and by the] Thoſe columns were alſo hence denominated milliary columns. 
5 ſame wheel wrought by water, or by ſtrength of hand. That] See Column, 
din x in the Hopital de la Charité at Lyons, is wonderful, a ſingle MILLIARY fever. See the article Mit1any, 
Qi? 3 man working no leſs than forty-eight of theſe mills, See[MiLLiary glands. See the article Mittary, 
wr" a MILLIARY herpes, See the article Herpes, 
Stamping MiLL. See the article STAMPING. MiLLIARY terms, See the article TERM. 


Swar-MtLL, is a machine that ſerves to bruiſe the ſugar-canes, MILLING, in the manufactorles, an operation called alſo Full- 
and expreſs the liquor or juice contained therein. See SUGAR.| ing. See FULLING, q 
The ſugar- mill: are very curious contrivances.— Of theſe there Mi1LLixG, or throwing of ilk, is the laſt preparation of ſilk be- 
are four kinds, being turned either by water, wind, men, or] fore dying 3 ſerving to twiſt it, more or leſs according to the 
horſes. | Z | work it is intended for, See SILK, was 
Thoſe turned by the hand were firſt in uſe, but are now laid] To prepare the ſilk for milling, they firſt put it in boiling wa- 
aſide, as being an intolerable hardſhip on the poor Negroes, | ter, incloſed between two linnen cloths. —The mill is a ſquare 
who were doomed thereto; beſides the lowneſs of their pro-] machine, compoſed of ſeveral pieces of wood mortiſed in each 
* | other ſo as to form a kind of large cage, in the centre whereof 
ind - mills are the moſt modern, but they are yet ſomewhat | are two wheels placed parallel over each other, whoſe axis bears 
rare; excepting in St. Chriſtopher's and Barbadoes, and among | on two poſts. -- When the machine is ſimple, a ſingle man 
the Portugueze.. Theſe make good diſpatch, but have this| turns theſe wheels by means of a little cogg in which they 
inconvenience, that they are not eaſily ſtopped ; which proves | catch, and a large handle, 
= frequently fatal to the Negroes who feed them. _ 3 he wheels put in motion by the handle, communicate their 
Jan, or Bark-Mi1LLs, wrought by water or horſes, ſerve. to cut | motion to eight windles, or reels, or even more, according to 
certain barks into a coarſe ſort of powder, proper for the tan- | the largeneſs of the machine; on the flights, or arms whereof, 
ning of hides, Ac. See BARK, and TANNING. | the filk is wound from off two rows of bobins placed on each 
MiL.Ls for ſword-blades, are likewiſe moved by water. They] fide the machine, each row at the height of one of the two 
are frequent at Vienne in Dauphine. By working heavy ham-| wheels in the centre — Theſe bobins have their motion bh 
mers, they forge thoſe excellent ſword-blades, called blades of | means of Jeathern thongs, which bear on little cylinders of 
Vienne. wood that ſupport them, and turn at length on the two wheels 
MIL I- pool. See the article Pool. = at the centre; ſo that the ſilk on each bobin twiſts, as it winds, 
MILLEPEDES, wood-lice, a ſort of little inſets, with a mul- | and forms its ſeparate ſkain. : 
titude of feet, uſually ofa dark colour, and which when touch-| The ſmalleft wheel moves two hundred of theſe bobins, over 
ed roll up into a ball; of conſiderable uſe in medicine. which a ſingle perſon is ſufficient to inſpect, to put new bobins 
Millepedes are ſo much in the acquaintance of the people, that | or ſpools in lieu of thoſe diſcharged of their ſilk, and to knot 
they ſeem to be maſters of their medicinal uſes, and take them] the ends when they break, 
in many caſes without any other direction. They are, by all] MIL LION, in arithmetic, the number of ten hundred thou- 
experience, found to be very diuretic and abſterſive ; which] ſand; or a thouſand times a thouſand. See NUMERAT1IoN, 
makes them not only frequent in preſcriptions for diſorders in| The revenues of princes are now only computed in millions, 
the reins, but alſo in obſtructions of the viſcera, and particu- | See REveNvuE and PoLITICAL arithmetick. | 
larly in the jaundice. | A million of gold, or million of money, is ſometimes underſtood 
They abound with a nitrous ſalt, which they ſeem to derive] of a million of pounds; and ſometimes a millian of crowns, See 
from the earthy diet they live on. It is ſomewhat volatilized] Crown, Cc. 
by its digeſtion and circulation in the inſect; as ſuch ſalt always MI LL-R EE, or Mi: 1t-Rav, a Portugueze gold coin, current 
is more or leſs, in proportion to the digeſtive powers of the] for ſomewhat more than the Spaniſh piſtole. See Coin, 
animal, into whoſe blood it enters; yet not ſo much, but that! The mill-ree is thus called, as conſiſting of a thouſand rees. 
it is brackiſh and pungent upon the palate. This makes their} See REE. —IIt is alſo called a St. Stephen, from the figure of that 
deterſive qualities extend further than the larger glands, and] martyr impreſſed thereon. | 
enables them to ſcower even the minuteſt paſſages, and keep] They have alſo a mill-ree of a little croſs, which in reality is 
the nerves clear from viſcidities, and ſuch things as would clog] only half the former ; and whoſe value is that chiefly uſed in 
their ſprings ; whereby they are good in palſies, epilepſies, and | computations. 
all nervous diſtempers. _ _ MILOHYOIDAUS. SeeMytonvyoipevus. 
As they open and cleanſe away viſcoſities, and by their mi-JMILT), in anatomy, a popular name for the ſpleen. See 
nuteneſs and aſperities cut their way through any obſtrutions,| SPLEEN. | | 
they are good in ftruma's, and all inveterate tumours or ulcers. |MiLT, or MELT, in natural hiſtory, the ſoft roe in fiſhes ; 
Remarkable cures have been performed in each way by a long] thus called by reaſon it yields, by expreſſion, a whitiſh juice 
uſe of them. They are beſt adminiſtred in ſubſtance, or] . reſembling milk. See Roe, | 
bruiſed in white wine, the liquor being taken without ſettling. The milt 1s properly the ſeed, or ſpermatic part of the male 
RE There are ſeveral chymical preparations of millepedes, as ſpirit, | fiſh, The milt of acarp is reckoned. a choice bit. 
p 9 volatile ſalt, oil, and wine of millepedes. | It conſiſts of two long whitiſh irregular bodies, each included in 
ne t Rs MILLENARII®, gt Hed Rr gy rar a very thin fine membrane. M. Petit conſiders them as the 


8, u- chiefly in the primitive church; who hold that Jeſus Chriſt | teſticles of the fiſh wherein the ſeed is preſerved : the lower part, 
5 is to come again and reign on earth for the ſpace of a thouſand | next the anus, he takes for the veſiculæ ſeminales. Vid. Mem. 
er th WE years; during which time, the faithful are to enjoy all manner] Acad. R. Scien. ann. 17 33. p. 291. 
Gus. of temporal bleſſings, and at the expiration of this term, the MIME*, Minus, a term in the ancient comedy, ſignifying a 
= day of judgment is to take place. See MILLENNIUM. buffoon or mimic, who acted poſtures ſuitable to the perſon, i 
ans of e The millenarii are alſo called chiliaſts, chiliafle ; from the | or ſubject he repreſented. See ARCHIMIMUS, 
turned Greek e, mille, a thouſand. * The word comes from the Greek, wy 2, imitator ; formed of 
|: This opinion of the millenarii is very ancient, and may bel  qurprouet, I imitate. The ſame comedians were alſo ſometimes 
l, te traced back almoſt as far as the time of the apoſtles. | It had its] called pantomimes, becauſe of their counterfeiting all manner of 
- what origin from a paſſage in the apocalypſe too literally underſtood, poſtures and geſtures. See P 13 
"I wherein mention is made of Chriſt's reign on earth, &c. [MIMESIS, MIMHEIE, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the words, 
8 and The opinion of 8. Papias, ſays Mr. —— touching the eſtures, ſpeech, actions, &c. of another perſon are imitated. 
ans of new kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt on earth, after the reſurrection, See Mime, and PANTOMIME. 
See (RAE Wras held for near three centuries, cer it was charged as erro- MIND, mens, denotes a thinking or underſtanding being. See 
1 2 neous ; as appears from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, It was allowed| TüIXKIN O, Qc. | ö 4 2 2 | 
horſe, of, and followed by the greateſt men among the primitive fa- | Philoſophers generally allow of three kinds of minds, viz. God, 
ts and i thers ; as Irenzus, Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, &c. Diony- angels, and the human foul. For a thinking being muſt either 
Le oil. | ſius of Alexandria, and St. Jerom, oppoſed this imaginary be finite or infinite: If infinite, it is Gd; and if finite, it is 


millenary reign ve ſtrongly. either joined with a human body, or not; if the latter, it is an 
MILLENNIUM: *, a term literally ſignifying a thouſand years; | angel; if the former, a ſoul. See Gop, ANGEL, and SOUL, 
Chiefly uſed for the time of our Saviour's ſecond appearance, | The human mind is properly defined a thinking, rational ſub- 


They and reign on earth. See MILLENAR1I. ſtance : By thinking, it is diſtinguiſhed from body; and by 
un to The word is Latin, compounded of mille, a thouſand, and an reaſoning, from God, and angels, which are ſuppoſed to ſee 
which vu, year. Pn os | | and know things intuitively, without the help of deduction, 
| Mr. Whiſton, in ſeveral of his writings, has endeavoured to] and diſcourſe. See DisCOURSE, REASONING, and KNow- 
„ and ſupport the notion of a millennium.” According to his computa-| LEDGE. TILE ; 20 Bit oe alas 
rm of tion, it was to have commenced about the year 1720. Affection of the Mint. See the article AFFECTION. 
which MILLIARE, or MILLIARICM, among the Romans, denoted| MINE, in natural hiſtory a place under ground where metals, 
, work a mile, conſiſting of a thoufand paces, mille paſſus; whence the minerals, or even precious ſtones, are dug up. See METAL) 
yhere- name, See Mir E and LEAGUE. 5 Mix ERAI, PRECIOUS STONE, Sc. ; 0 
„dee In the Roman empire, the milliaria, in all the great roads, | As therefore the matter dug out of mines is various z the 
Ther were marked with ſtones, or columns, erected for that purpoſe ;] mines themſelves acquire various denominar ions: * 


3 


1 . 


En Ta eng TYRE ag — 


MIN 


ſilver- mines, copper- mines, iron- mines, diamond mines, falt-manes, | 


mines of antimony, of alum, &c. 


For gold and filver mines, the richeſt and moſt celebrated are 
thoſe of Peru and Chili in America. See GOLD and SILVER, 
— Iron-mines are more abundant in France than elſewhere. 
See IRoN.— Copper-mines are chiefly in Sweden and Denmark. 


See Cor PER. Lead and Tin-mines abound moſt in England. 


See LEAD and Ttn,—Prick filver-mines in Hungary and 
Spain. Diamond- mines in Golconda.—Salt-mines in Poland, 
Sc. See Quick sII VER, DIAMOND, SALT, Oc. 


Metallic mines are chiefly found in mountains ; though the reaſon 


thereof does not appear. It is probable plains may abound as 
much therewith, would people dig deep enough. But plains 
are commonly cultivated ; and befide, the water will ſcarce 
allow them to be dug. Add, that the metallic veins always 
tun either horizontal or oblique ; and for that reaſon, are eaſieſt 
found on the ſides of eminences. 
"Che metallic veins are commonly encompaſſed with a ſort of 
ſtone peculiar to the mine, and are accompanied with ſeveral 
ſtrata of different matters, as clay, gravel, rock, c. They 
who work in mines, know by the ſize, and colour of the ſtones, 
when they approach the vein. See STRATA, and VEIx. 
They diſcover that there is a mine in a mountain by the mar- 
caſites, or mineral ſtones falling from it; by the mineral taſte 
of the waters ; by the quality of the exhalations raiſed from it ; 
and by the difference between the earth over the mines, and 
that of the neighbouring parts in the cold parts of ſpring 
and autumn, the froſt lying on the adjacent places, when it 
thaws about the mines. Add, that the ground's producing but 
little graſs, and that little, pale and colourleſs, is an indication 
of a mine. | | | 
Some pretend to diſcover mines by the ſole virtue of the hazle- 
tree, out of which they form a forked ſtick, called virgula 
divinatcria, which, they ſay, turns of itſelf, in their hands, but 
differently, according to the different nature of the metals or 
minerals underneath, This artifice made a great noiſe in 
France towards the end of the ſeventeenth century ; and the 
corpuſcular philoſophy was called to account for it. But it is 
now in little credit. See VIR ILA DIvINxA. 
'There are ſome mines wherein the metals are found at their 


firſt opening very crude and imperfect; which yet, in time, 


row ripe and rich. Alonſo Barba relates, that in Potoſi, 
2 have frequently been thrown aſide, as not containing 
any thing conſiderable of metal; and yet have been found 
many years afterwards exceeding full thereof. Cæſalpinus aſ- 
ſures us, that earths which yield no metal at all, ſometimes 
become very fertile veins. In an iſland of the Tyrrhene-Sea, 
after the iron mines have been exhauſted, they flop them up 
about ten years, at the end whereof, they find them as rich as 


before. For the formation of mineral and metallic matters in 
mines, fee MINERAL. 


MIN E, in the art of war, denotes a ſubterraneous canal, or paſſage 


dug under the wall, or rampart of a fortification, intended to 
be blown up by gun-powder. 

The alley, or paſſage of a mine, is uſually about four foot 
ſquare; at the end of this is the chamber of the mine, which is 
a cavity about five foot in width and in length, and about fix 


in height; and here the gun-powder is beſtowed. See CHAu- 


B E R 0 : 

The ſauciſſe of the mine is the train; for which there is always 
a little aperture left. See SAUCISSE. 

There are various kinds of mines, which acquire various names; 


as royal mines, ſerpentine mines, forked mines, according as their 


paſſages are ſtrait, oblique, winding, &c. 
There are alſo mines made in the field, which are called fou- 


gades. See FOUGADE. 


Mines are either dug within the body of the earth, as thoſe 
made by the beſieged to blow up the works of the beſiegers, 


before they make a lodgment on the covered way: Orin emi- 


nences and riſing grounds, as to make a breach in the ram- 
parts, Cc. Or to blow up walls: Or, laſtly, to tear up rocks. 


Theory of MIN ES. -M. Chevalier, in the memoirs of the royal 


academy of ſciences, has handled the ſubject of mines with a 
oreat deal of accuracy. He has calculated the force of gun- 


powder, the effort it makes, and the reſiſtance it meets os 


in heaving up the ground. He ſhews, that a cubic foot of ai 
incloſed in two cubic feet of gun-powder, is capable of ſuſtain- 


Ing a weight of near 290000 pounds, But obſerves withal, that 


this force 1s vaſtly greater than what it is found by experience 
to have; and that in fact, 140 pounds of powder do not raiſe 
above 30900 pounds of earth, The reaſon of which difference 
he aſcribes to ſeveral cauſes ; as, that the powder does not take 
fire all at once, ſo that its force is divided; that part of the ſhock 
is loſt in the canal or paſſage of the ine, and in the pores of 
the bodies incompaſling the mine; that the tenacity of the parts 
of the earth reſiſt a ſeparation ; that it is not enough that the 
earth be ſupported, but it muſt be carried upwards with a cer- 
tain velocity; and that the weight of the atmoſphere, is a very 
conſiderable obſtacle, to which no regard is had in the calcula- 
tion, See Gux-PowDER. 
From a great number of experiments it appears, 1. That the 
effe& of a mine is always towards the weakeſt fide ; fo that the 


Gallery of a mine. See the article GALLERY. 


MIN 


diſpoſition of the chamber of a mine does not at all contribute 


to determine this effect either one way or another, as the mi. 
ners miſtakenly imagine. 
29, That the quantity of the powder muſt be greater or le; 
in proportion to the greater or leſs __ of the bodies to he 
raiſed, and to their greater or leſs coheſion; and the reſult of 
all the experiments that have been made for determining th, 
different quantity of powder to be uſed for different bodies, i; 
to allow for each cubic fathom, : 
Of looſe earth, 
Of firm ſolid earth, and 
ſtrong ſand | 
2 argil, — fat clayey earth, 15 or 16 
f new maſonry, not ver 
ſtrongly bound, a 14 
Of old maſonry well bound, 25 or 30 1525 
39. That the aperture, or funnel of a mine that has been Played, 
e 


g or 10 pounds of powder. 
11 or 12 * 


if it had been rightly charged, is a cone, the diameter of w 
baſe is double the height, taken from the center of the mine. 
45. That when the mine has been over - charged, its aperture i; 
nearly cylindrical, the upper extremity not being much wider 
than the chamber at bottom, where the powder was lodged. 
59. That, beſide the ſhock of the powder againſt the bodies it 
takes up, it likewiſe cruſhes all the earth that borders upon it 
both underneath and ſide- ways, which ctuſh extends itſelf the 
further as the matters make the leſs reſiſtance. | 
To account for all the effects reſulting from theſe experiments, 
and to determine the quantity of powder required for the charge 
of a mine, and the moſt advantageous diſpoſition for anſwer. 
ing the intent : let us conceive, 19. A mine, whereof all the 
parts wherewith it is incompaſſed are incapable of being com- 
preſſed, and make an equable reſiſtance, ſuch. as that of 2 
bomb equally thick throughout, ſuſpended in the air ; where 
it muſt be obſerved, that beſides the reſiſtance of the body, the 
effort of the powder muſt likewiſe ſurmount the weight of the 
ambient air; in which caſe the body will be beaten into dull, 
or at leaſt into very ſmall pieces. 01 20908 
29, Conceive a mine incompaſſed wholly by ſuch bodies as are 
equally compreſſible, and that reſiſt every way with equal 
force. In this caſe, the firſt effect of the powder will be to com- 
preſs all thoſe bodies equally, and they will not be ſeparated, 
till by the violence of their eompreſſion, they are all incapable, 
any longer, to reſiſt its effott ; ſo that unleſs the powder be in 
great quantity, all its effect may end in the mere compreſſion 
of the adjacent bodies. For this reaſon, they ſometimes block 
up the chamber of the mine with large beams, and ſometimes 
wall it up with ſtones, that the adjacent bodies may reſiſt the 
more, 
Laſtly, Suppoſe a mine where all the bodies that encompaſs it, 
are equally compreſſible, but where there is leſs reſiſtance on 
one {ide than another ; in this caſe, there will be a ſphere of 
compreſſion, whoſe diameter will be ſo much the greater, 2 
the weak fide reſiſts the more. With regard to which, there 
are three things to be conſidered. 
Firſt, If the effort of the powder be very great with relation to 
the reſiſtance of the weak fide, the compreflion will but reach 
a little way, that ſide being tore off too ſuddenly for the neigh- 
bouring parts to receive their ſhock. In which caſe, the aper- 
ture or funnel will be almoſt cylindrical, the diameter of the 
upper extreme not much excceding that of the chamber ; and 
the earth will be thrown to a great diftance, which the enemy 
may make an advantage of, by forming lodgments in the ca. 
vity, as was done at the ſiege of Verue, | 
Secondly, If the mine be under-charged, it only makes a fim- 
Tee on the weakeſt ſide, as it happened at Cividad 
rigo. 
Thirdly, If the mine be charged with a quantity of powder 
between the two extremes, it will raiſe a cone of earth, the 
diameter of whoſe baſe will have a greater or leſs ratio to its 
height from the center of the mine, as the effort of the powder 
is greater or leſs, | 
The moſt advantageous effect is when the diameter of the bale 
of the cone is double its height: in which caſe, the eartl 
blown up, falls almoſt all back again into the aperture of the 
mine; ſo that the enemy cannot make any lodgment. 
To charge a mine therefore, ſo as it may have the moſt ad- 
vantageous effect poſſible, the weight of the matter to be car- 
ried up muſt be known, i. e. the ſolidity of a right cone, 
whoſe baſe is double the height of the earth over the center of 
the mine, which is eaſily found from the rules of geometry. 
Having found the folidity of the cone in cubic fathoms, mul: 
tiply the number of fathoms by the number of pounds of pow. 


der neceſlary for raiſing the matter it contains, according t9 


the proportion already laid down; and if the cone contain 
matters of different weights, take a mean weight between 

all; having always a regard to their degree of coheſion. 

As to the diſpoſition of mines, we have but one general rule, 
which is, that the ſide towards which one would determine 
the effect, be the weakeſt, But this varies according to occa- 
ſions and circumſtances. 

Counter-MiN RE. See the article Coun TE R-mine,. 


MIX -bis my ſhips filled with gun- powder, incloſed in ſtrong 


MIN ER A;'in medicine; the ſeat, or rather matter, of a diſeaſe, 


"RI NE, is a military honour, anciently conferred 
Na Ae, 2 had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in engagements 3s | 


. 


mines. 


vaults of brick or ſtone, to be fired in the midſt of an enemy s 


Mis is alſo a French meaſure, See Mg ASURE, 


EASE.” | | 
7 * applied by ſome authors to thoſe parts of the body 
herein there are collections and coacervations of humours 
made; which hardening, form obſtructions, and produce diſ- 
FFF 7 Erd 
is ſenſe we ſay, the minera morbi, &c.— 4 
mt 1 L, in * hiſtory, is ſometimes uſed in the gene- 
mal for Fal; and applied to any body, ſimple or compound, 
dug out of a ſubterraneous place or mine; from which it takes 
the denomination, See MINE, * 
In this ſenſe, metals, ſulphurs, foſſil ſalts, ſemi-metals, &c. are 
mineral} See Foss II. "FP 
On this principle, they divide minerals into two claſſes ; the 
one fuſible, and malleable ; 1. e. which melt with fire, and 
ſtretch on the anvil; which are what we properly call metals. 
See METAL.— The others want thoſe two properties; and 
are what in the ſtrict ſenſe we call minerals. See ORE, and 
CASITE., *© 5 | 
ac divide minerals into ſimple and compound : To the firſt be- 
long tones; ſalts, as alum, nitre, &c. Inflammable minerals, 
as ſulphurand bitumen; and metals, as gold, Sc. 
Other more accurate writers, reſtrain the word mineral to 
what weotherwiſe call /emi-metal. See SEMI-METAL, 
MineRAL, in this ſenſe, may be defined a compound foſſil, 
wherein there is ſomething diſcovered, in all reſpects like metal, 
only that it is not malleable; joined, or compounded with ſome 
other foſſil, as ſalt, ſulphur, ſtone, or earth. e e 
Such are antimony, cinnabar, biſmuth, calaminaris, vitriol, py- 
riter martaſites cobalt, oker, the magnet, lapis hamatites, ar- 
menus, and flellatus. See each under its proper article, 
AN T IMON Y, CINNABAR, BIsMUT A, VITRIOL, CALAMI- 


p 


NARIs, Cc. 


Some attribute the formation of minerals to the action of the 


ſun without ; ſome to the central fire within ; and ſome think 
the cold does all by uniting, condenſing, and congealing cer- 
tain juices of the eartn. bo! N boa 400-7 
Des Cartes takes metals to have been formed from the begin- 
ning of the world; and to have ranged themſelves, by the laws 
of gravity, about the centre... In proceſs of time, he ſuppoſes 
thet: to have been corroded by the acid ſalts, &c. and abun- 
dance of the parts thereof carried up along with thoſe ſalts by 
the ſubterranean heat, and, depoſited in divers parts of the 
Monſ. Tournefort ſuppoſes ſeeds of minerals, as of animals, 
and vegetables. Every thing, according to him, comes from 
eggs, even ſtones; and the largeſt rocks were originally no 
more than grains of ſand. See his ſyſtem more at length un- 
der the article STN. ; ; 55 
Others, as M. Geoffroy, contend that metals, &c. may be 
the reſult of a mixture, of, certain- matters, which had nothing 
metallic in them. Thus, in the aſhes of all vegetables we 
find a ferruginous matter which the load-ſtone attracts ; and yet 
it will hardly be ſaid that iron exiſted in the plants. We ſee 
no ſigns of iron in argilla, work it in what manner you will; 
and yet add linſeed oil, and by fire you will procure iron. And 
the like may be ſaid of divers other matters. 


1 " " 
* 


Hence it is probable, metals may be formed by a mere com- MIN IMUS ien, See the article GLuT zvs. 


bination of different ingredients; much like ſulphur, which 
we all know is made by adding an inflammable principle to a 


vitriolic ſalt. The earth may every where abound with thoſe| 


matters, which are continually circulating through its pores 
and canals, and which meeting with an ezrth homogeneous -to 
them, fix thereto ; and commence minerals. | 

The minerals, metals, and ſtones lie in beds; and have done 
ſo ever ſince the flood, if not from the creation; yet it is high- 
ly probable they have a faculty of growing in their reſpective 
beds; that, as their beds are robbed and emptied by miners, 
ſo after a while they recruit again. Thus vitriol, 
thinks, may grow by the help of the air, and alum does the 


fame. We are aſſured (ſays that author) by the experienced | 


Agricola, that the earth, or oil of alum, being robbed of its ſalts; 
will in tract of time, recover it by being expoſed: to the air. 


| As for metals, there is good reaſon to believe they grow like- | 


, wiſe ; from what has been alledged by Mr. Boyle in his ob- 


ſervations about the * of metals, and particularly as to |, 
9 the. inſtances. he brings from Pliny, |. 


the growth of iron. 
Fallopius, Cæſalpinus, and others, we may add, that in the 


foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, the beſt iron, and in the 


Lreateſt quantities, are found in the old cinders which they 


melt over again. This ſome impute to the th ap of the | 


| ere melters in not exhauſting the ore. But | 
thinks it rather owing to the new impregnations of of old 


dre, or cinders from the air, than to any. ſeminal principle in 
cha 


r. Derham 


r. Boyle 


The chymiſts generally take minerals to be nothing elſe but im- 


perfect metals, which not having arrived at maturity, may be 


perfected by the chymical operations, and raiſed to true metals. 


This agreeable, but fatal deluſion, has given riſe to the ſect of 

philoſophers, who ſtudy the philoſopher's ſtone. See METAL, 

GotD, PHiLoSOPHER's lone, Oc. 

Athiops MINERAL, See the article Ary1ops, 

Turbith MIN ERAL. See the article TUR BIT H. 

MIN ERAIL- eil. See the article Ort. . 

MINERAL E bezeardicum. See the article BEZOARDIC UM. 

Cry/tal MIX ERAL, See CRYSTAL mineral. 

MiNE RAL-waters, are thoſe, which at their ſpringing forth from 
under ground, are found impregnated, with ſome mineral mat- 

ter; as ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol, Sc. See WATER. | 

Such are hot baths, ſpaws, purging, Sc. ſprings. See BA u, 

SPAW, SPRING, Ic, W | 

MINIATURE“, or MicnaTvuse, a delicate kind of paint- 
ing, conſiſting of little points or dots, inltead of lines; uſual- 

ly done on velom, with very thin, ſimple water-colours. See 
AINTING, | | 


The word: comes from the Latin -1inium, red lead; that being 
a colour much uſed in this kind of painting. The French fre- 


-- quently call it nignature, from mignon, fine, pretty, on account 
ol its {mallneſs and delicacy, , 


Miniature is diſtinguiſhed from other kinds of painting by the 
ſmallneſs and delicacy of its figures, the weakneſs of their co- 
lours, and faintneſs of the colouring ; and in that it requires to 
be viewed very near. | | 

Thoſe colours that have the leaſt body, are the beſt and moſt 
commodious for painting in miniature ; as carmine, ultrama- 

. rine, fine lakes, and green made of the juices of ſeveral kinds 
of herbs and flowers. "bes 

Painting in miniature is the niceſt and moſt tedious of all others; 
being performed wholly with the point of the pencil. | 

There are ſome painters who never uſe any white colour in 
miniature, but make the ground of the velom ſerve to raiſe their 
figures; in which caſe, the lights appear * nv in proportion 
to the depth and ſtrength of the colours of the figures. Others, 
before t go to work, give the velom a light waſh with 
white lead, well prepared and purified, # 

When the colours are laid on flat without dotting, though the 
figures be ſmall, and the ground either velom or paper, it is 
not called miniature, but waſhing.” - © 
The colours for miniature may be 'mixed up with water of 

gum arabic, or gum tragacanth. NOISY 

Mi N IM, in muſic, a note, or character of time; equal to two 
erotchets, or half a ſemibreve. See Time, and CHARAC- 

TERS of muſic, re. n . 

Sextuple of the Mining, See the article SExXTUPLE. 

MINIMA naturæ, or Mix IMA naturalia, among philoſophers, 
the primary particles, whereof bodies conſiſt ; the ſame with 

what are otherwiſe called corpuſcles and atoms, Sec CorPus- 
LE, Aron, MATTER, PARTICLE, c. 

MIN IWA A, in the higher geometry, the ſmalleſt quantities attain- 

able in any given caſe, See Maximum, 

Per MIN IMA. See the article PE R minima. 

MINIMENTS, or MuxIMENTS. See MUniMENTS. 

MINIMIdigiti extenſor. See the article ExTEnsoR. 

MIN IMI digiti pedis abductor. See the article AgDUCToOR. 

MINIMS, Mix1mr, an order of religious, inſtituted about the 
no 1440, by S. Francis de Paulo. 

| Theſe have improved on the humility of the minors, by term - 

ing themſelves minimi, or minims, q. d. leaſt, or ſmalleſt. Sce 

Minoss. a | | 


— 


MINION, a fort of cannon, or piece of ordnance, whereof 
there are two kinds; large, and ordinary. See CAN NON, and 
| ORDNANCE. MOK 2.7 | 
he large Mix ox, or one of the largeſt ſize, has its bore 3 
inch diameter, and is 1000 pounds weight; its load is 3 
| pounds of powder; its ſhot three inches in diameter, and 3 
pound weight; its length is eight foot, and its level range 125 
paces. ; nn | 
'The ordinary MIN Io is three inches diameter in the bore, and 
weighs about 800 pounds weight. It is ſeven foot long; its 
load 2 pounds of powder; its ſhot near three inches diameter, 
and weighs three pounds four ounces; and ſhoots point- blank 
120 paces. 


MINISTER; one that ſerves, or attends on God, the public, or 


| 


þiw Bl +14 


| a private perſon. See SSRVAÄNx TI. | 
In the reformed church, prieſts, or thoſe ordained to preach, 
and do the other functions of the prieſthood, are called abſolute- 
ly and fimply miniſr n. 60g 
In which ſenſe, biſhops, & c. are ſaid to be miniſiers of God; 
miniſters of the word; of the goſpel, Cc. In forme churches 
they are alfo called paſtors. See BrsHoP, PRIEST; | 


Sc. Fo. | 
Mixisr ERS of the altar, are properly thoſe who attend, and aſſiſt 

the prieſt at the adminiſtration of the euchariſt. 
Deacon and ſubdeacon, are titles that properly ſignify mini- 
|  flers3"uaxov@y; miniſter, See D Ac ON and SUBDEACON. 
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| Officers of ſtats," Sc. are called the King's mini/ters ; as admi- 
} bin N LES EET EAR e ae deem niſtring 
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MIN 


niſtring the affairs of juſtice, policy, &c. for him. See Or- 
FICER, | 
MinisTER of fate, is he with whom a prince entruſts the ad- 
miniſtration of his government ; or .to whom he commits 
the care, and direction of the principal affairs thereof. See 
STATE, GOVERNMENT, and ARCH-MINISTER. 
Boethius is propoſed as a model for miniſters of ſtate, The 
grand viſier is the prime miniſter of the Ottoman empire. See 
VISIER. 
Foreign Mix Is T ETS, or the mini/ters of foreign princes, are their 
ambaſſadors, envoys, agents or reſidents in the courts of other 
princes, 


There are two kinds of foreign eos of the firſt | 
ors and envoys in extraordi- | 


rank, who are alſo called embaſſa 
nary, See EMBASSADOR, and Envoy. 

And W of the ſecond rank, who are the ordinary reſi- 
dents. See RESIDENT. 

Thoſe of the firſt rank have a repreſentative character, which 
the others have not ; though theſe laſt are ſometimes inveſted 
with fuller powers than the former. | 

MiNn1STER is alſo the title which certain religious orders give to 
their ſuperior. See SUPERIOR, 
In this ſenſe we ſay the mini/ter of the Mathurins, or Trini- 
tarians, See TRINIT ARIAN, e. | 
MinisTER, among the Jeſuits, is the ſecond ſupe rior of each 
houſe ; thus called, as being an aſſiſtant to the ſuperior, or rec- 
tor. See JESUITS. 
The general of the Cordeliers order is called the miniſter gene- 
ral, See GENERAL, | 
MINISTR Y, or Min1sTERY, a profeſſion, office, or employ- 
ment which a perſon diſcharges for the ſervice of God, the 
public, or ſome particular perſon. See MinisTER. 


Mison, in muſic, is applied to certain concords, which dige. 
from, or are lower than others of the ſame denomination by! 
leſſer ſemi-tone, or four commas. A 
Thus we fay, a third minor, or leſſer third: a ſixth major 
and minor. See THIRD, SixTH, Ce. : 
Concords that admit of major and minor, i. e. greater and les 
are ſaid to be imperfect concords. See ConcorD.. 
MINORS, or Friars Minoss, an appellation.which the Fran- 
ciſcans aſſume, out of ſhew of humility ; calling themſelye; 
fratres minores, i. e. leſſer brothers; ſometimes minorite; 
og CONDELICAS, r | ddr 20 ; 
| re is alſo an order of re minors at Naples eſtabliſheg 
in the year 1588, and * as by Sixtus r f 
INO T, a French meaſure, See MRASuRE. ; 
MINOTAUR, Minor Avus, in antiquity, à fabulous mon. 


half bull. yo 
The minotaur was brought forth by Paſiphae, wife of Minos 
king of Crete. It was ſhut up in the labyrinth of that iſland: 
and at laſt killed by Theſeus. See LanyrinTH. i 
Servius gives us the explication of this fable. He ſays, that 2 
ſecretary of King Minos, named Taurus, bull, had an intrigue 
with the queen Paſiphae, in the chamber of Dzdalus ; and that 
ſhe was at length delivered of twins, one of which reſembled 
Minos, and the other Taurus.—This occaſioned the produRion 

to be reputed monſtrous. | 
MINOVERY\®, a treſpaſs committed in the foreſt, by ſome- 
thing that is a man's handy-work ; as an engine to catch deer, 
&c. See Fox EST. . 4 

* The word is formed of the French Main auvre; q. d. handy. 


work. 


MINSTER*, anciently ſignified the church of a monaſtery 


In which ſenſe we fay, a biſhop muſt give account to God of | or convent. See Chuck. 


his miniſtry, &c. 

M1N1STRY is alſo uſed for the government of a ſtate, by ſome 

reat miniſter, under the ſovereign authority. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, the miniſiry of the cardinal de Riche- 

lieu, &c. | 

MiN1STRY is alſo frequently uſed as a collective word, ſignifying 
the miniſters or officers of ſtate. | | 
Thus we ſay, the miniſiry oppoſed a thing; meaning, the 
miniſters oppoſed it. - | 

MINIUM, a mineral colour, called alſo red lead, uſed by paint- 
ers, illuminers, &c. See LEaD. 
Minium is a preparation of lead, performed by fire. It is made 
by melting the metal in an earthen unglazed pan, and ſtirrin 
it over the fire till it be reduced to a powder called calcined lead, 
which being further urged by a reverberatory fire for three or 
four hours, turns red, and is the minium. 
Beſide the uſe of minium as a colour, it is alſo an ingredient in 
an officinal compoſition, called emplaſirum de mini, uſed as a 


deficcative and cicatrizer. | 


It was with minium, prepared in this manner, the ancient Ro- 


man and Grecian ladies tinged their nails and faces of a red co- 
lour. For as to vermillion, without doubt it was not known 
in thoſe days. See VERMILLION, | 
MINOR, a Latin term, litterally denoting 4%; uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to major, greater. See MAJOR. 1 
Thus we ſay, St. James minor; Aſia minor; the minor ex- 
communication, Sc. | 


The four Mix OR orders, are the four inferior orders conferred in 
the Romiſh church, between the tonſure and ſubdeaconate.— | 


Theſe are that of porter, or door-keeper ; that of reader; that 
of exorciſt; and that of acolyth, See ExorcisT, Aco- 
LYTH, Oc. | 

Minok ædiles. See the article AEDILE. - | 

Mi NoR anticus ſerratus. See the article SERRATUS. 

MinoR barons. See the article BARON. ; 

Canis MiNoR. See the article Canis. 

Refus Minor. See the article RecTvus. 

MinoR gaſtricus. See the article Gas TRI us. 


| MinoR ocul: obliguus. See the article OBL1QU us. 


Teres MixoR.. See the article TERES. 
Urſa Minor. See the article URSA. 
MiNnoR, in law, denotes a perſon yet under age, or who, by the 
laws of the country, is not yet arrived at the power of ad mi- 
niſtring his own affairs, or the poſſeſſion of his eſtat e. See 
AGE. -. 
Among us a perſon is a minor till the age of twenty-one : be- 
fore which time his acts are invalid. See Major, | 
Vet if a patron, &c. have a right of advowſon, by the com- 


mon law he may preſent at the age of fourteen years; and 
may of himſelf, and without his father, or guardian, conſent | 


to any proceſs relating to beneficiary matters. See PATRON. 
Hence, in the canon law, there is no title, de minoribus; and 


the reaſon is, that the ſeveral ages whereat the common law | 


declares a perſon capable of a benefice, or of ſacred orders, 
ſo many ſpecies of canonical majorities. | 


Maino, in logic, is the ſecond propoſition of a formal, or re- 


lar ſyllogiſm, called alſo the aſſumption. See SYLLOGISM, 
ROPOSITION, ASSUMPTION, and MAJOR. | 


I grant the major, but deny the minor. See Term, and 


PREMISES, | 


The word is Saxon, myn/ter, or mynſtre. | 4 


other kind of muſical inſtrument, 


* Borel derives the word from manus ard hiftrio, one who diverts 
with the hand; or from minor hiſtriv, little buffoon : Du Cange 
from miniſte/lus, a diminutive of miniſter, by reaſon the intel 
were anciently ranked among the lower officers, miniſters, or ſer- 
vants. | 

The word minſtrel, in its original, was uſed for people who 
ſung, and ſerenaded their miſtreſſes. Afterwards it became a 
name for all kinds of muficians : and at length paſſed to buf- 
foons, and country-ſcrapers. 


MIN T, the place where the king's money is coined. See Cory. 


Anciently there were mints in moſt cities of England. See Mo- 
NEY, and COINAGE.—The chief mint at preſent, is the 
tower of London. See Towers. | 
Officers of the Mix r, are, 19. The warden, who is the chief, 
and is to receive the bullion, and over-ſee all the other officers, 
See WARDEN, and MASTER. 2. The maſter-worker, who 
receives the bullion from the warden, cauſes it to be melted, 
and delivered to the moneyers, and takes it from them again 
when coined, 39. Comptroller, who is to ſee that the money be 
made to the juſt aſſize, and to over-ſee the officers. 49. 
aſſay-maſter, who weighs the ſilver and gold, and ſees whether 
it be ſtandard. 59. The auditor, who takes all the accounts, 
69. The ſurveyor of the melting, who is to ſee the filyer caſt 
out, and that it be not altered after it is delivered to the melter, 
i. e. after the aſſay- maſter has made trial of it. 99, The 
clerks. of the irons, who is to ſee that the iron be clean, and fit to 
work with. 8%. The graver, who engraves the dyes and 
| ſtamps for the coinage of the money. 9. The melters, who 
melt the bullion before it comes to coining. 10%, The 
| blanchers, who anneal, or boil and cleanſe the money. II“. 
The porters, who keep the gate of the mint. 129. The pro- 
| voſt of the mint, who provides for all the moneyers, and over- 
} 
| 
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ſees them. Aud laſtly, the moneyers, ſome of which ſhear the 
money; ſome forge it; ſome ſtamp or coin it; and ſome 
round and mill it. See Coix AE. 750 

MIN T-water, See the article WATER. 


 [MINTERS, or Moneyzrs. See Monzvers. 


MINTING, is ſometimes uſed for the coining of money. 

See CoINING. . ge 

MINUS, in algebra. See CHARACTERS in arithmetic. 

Duo Min us, in law. See the article Quo minus. ; 
INUSCULZ, in printing, denotes the ſmall, or running 
letters; as contradiſtinguiſhed from majuſculz, or capitals. See 

LITTER, CarITAL, Ge. Fr 

MINUTES, in geography and aftronomy, is the Goth part of 
a degree. See DEGREE. a 

* 'The word comes from the Latin, minutus, ſmall, 


See PRIME.— The diameter of the ſun is ſeen under an angle 
of 39 minutes in winter; and 31 in ſummer, See DlAMx- 
TER, and SUN. | . | 8 
The diviſions of degrees are fractions, whoſe denominator 
increaſe in a ſexagecuple ratio; that is, a minute; or prime. 
==#; a ſecond, or ſecond minute = 7x35, &c., See SEXA” 
GESIMAL, | 8 

| In aſtronomical tables, c. minutes are expreſſed by my - 


ſter, much talked of by the poets; feigned to be half man, and 


MINSTREL®, an ancient term for a fidler, or player on any | 


In which ſenſe; minute is alſo called prime, or prime-minatt. 
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cents, thus, /; feconds by two, „/; thirds by three, . See 
SECOND, and THIRD, Cc. n | 


MinuTE, in computation of time, is uſed for the ſixtieth part 


hour. See Hour. | | 
115 ves. in archite&ure, uſually denotes the ſixtieth, ſome- 


times only the thirtieth part, or Aiviſion of a module. See 


2 | 
3 is alſo uſed to ſignify a ſhort memoir, or ſketch of 


ing taken haſtily in writing. 
In 45 enſe we ſay, "he minutes of the proceedings of the 
houſe of lords, &c. | 
Meridimal MinuTEs. See the article MeRipIoNnAL, 
MinuTEs of emerſion. See the article EMERS1ON. 
MIPARTY, Chamber of. See CHAMBER. 
MIQUELETS, a kind of foot-ſoldiers, inhabiting the Pyre- 
nean mountains ; armed with piſtols under their belts, a car- 
bine, and a dagger, —The miquelets are dangerous people for 
travellers to meet. ; 13 
MIRA BIL IS agua. See the article WATER. 
Kere MIRA BILE. See the article ReTE. | 
MIROBOLANS, or MyroBALANs, in pharmacy. See 
MyROBALANS. I N 
MIR ACL E, in a popular ſenſe, is a prodigy ; or an extraordi- 
nary event that ſurprizes us by its novelty. See PRODIGY. 
MizAcLE, in a more accurate and philoſophical ſenſe, is an 
effect that does not follow from any of the known laws of na- 
ture ; or which is inconſiſtent with ſome known laws thereof, 
See NATURE. | | 
A miracle, therefore, being a ſuſpenſion of ſome law, cannot 
come from any hand leſs than his who fixed that law. See 
Gop, Law, &c. 
Spinoſa denies that any power can ſuperſede that of nature; or 
that any thing can diſturb, or interrupt the order of things: 


and accordingly defines a miracle to be a rare event, happening 


in conſequence of ſome laws that are unknown to us, See 
SPINOSISM. 2 "D648 

Divines define miracle, an extraordinary and wonderful effect, 
above the power of nature, wrought by God, to manifeſt his 
power or providence ; or to give credit to ſome meſſenger ſent 
from himſelf. —Thus Jeſus Chrift evinced the truth of his 
miſſion, and his doctrine, by miracles ; and thus alſo did Moſes. 
It is ſtill a diſpute in the world, how far it may be in the 
power of the devil to work miracles; or wherein the ſpecific 
difference lies between the miracles of Moſes, and thoſe. of 


Pharaoh's magicians ; thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt and the apoſtles, | 


and thoſe of Simon Magus and Apollonius Tyaneus ! Whe- 
ther the latter were any more than mere deluſions of the ſen- 
ſes ; or whether any ſupernatural and diabolical power concur- 
red with them? See Macic. 3 
The Romans attribute miracles to their emperors Adrian and 
Veſpaſian.— The church of Rome abounds in miracles ; if we 
believe their writers, ſome of their monks have wrought more 
miracles than all the apoſtles ; and this without any viſible ne- 
cefſity for them. = 

As full as that church pretends to be of ſaints, it is a rule 
with them, that none are ever canonized till there be good 
proof of his having wrought miracles. So that were all thoſe 
allowed good miracles, and to have happened out of the com- 


mon order of nature, they are ſo numerous, one would be 


tempted to think there were no order or law of nature at all. 
See SAINT, and CANON IZ ATION. | 
St. Auguſtine is a ſtrong advocate for miracles. He mentions 
ſeveral, whereof he was an eye-witneſs; and others, whereof 
he was informed by thoſe that were. In the ſingle city of Hippo 
he tells us there were ſeventy miracles wrought in the ſpace of 
two years, on the building a chapel in honour of St. Stephen. 
There are thoſe however, who ſet aſide the authority of all mi- 
racles; thinking it unbecoming the wiſdom of God to eftabliſh 
ſuch laws, as that he ſhould find it frequently neceſſary to ſu- 
perſede. And as the former, from. the avowed 5 of 
ſome miracles, fetch an argument for the truth of all; pleading 
thoſe which are allowed as well as thoſe which are 2 
ſo theſe alledge the falſe ones as concluſions againſt them all. 
In effect, though miracles may prove the ſuperintendency of a 
voluntary agent, and that the univerſe is not guided by neceſ- 
ſity or fate; yet that mind muſt be weak and inadvertent, who 
needs them to confirm the belief of a wiſe and good deity ; 
Since the deviation from general laws, unleſs upon very ex- 
traordinary occaſions, muſt be a preſumption of inconſtancy 
and weakneſs, rather than of a ſteady wiſdom and power; 
and muſt weaken the beſt arguments we have for the ſagacity, 
and power of the univerſal mind. Inguiry into. the original Y 
the ideas of beauty, &c. | ; 
MIRRO 
bits the images of objects pre 


nted thereto, by reflection. Se 
RETIECTION. ol 


* . . . . / . © I 3 | We 7 
The uſe of mirrours is very ancient. Mention is made of bra- 


zen mrrours, or looking-glaſles, in Exodus xxxviii. 8. where 


Moſes is ſaid to have made a brazen laver, or baſon, F the 


looking-glaſſes of the women: continually aſſembled at the door of t 
tabernacle, It is true, ſome modern commentators will not al 


R, or Mix RoR, a Laer or body Which ou 
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low the mirrours themſelves to have been braſs; but of g 
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* 5 
onl ſet, or framed in braſs. But the moſt learned among the 
rabbins do all allow that in thoſe times, the mirrours made uſe 
of by the Hebrew women in drefling their heads, were of me- 
tal ; and that the devout women mentioned in this paſſage, 
made preſents to Moſes of all their mirrors to make the bra- 
zen laver. See the Jeſuit Bonfrerius's comment on this text. 
It might likewiſe be proved, that the ancient Greeks made 
uſe of brazen mirrours ; from divers paſſages among the an- 
cient poets. See BURNING-g/aſs. 


Mix ROunx, in the more confined ſenſe of the word, is peculiar- 


by ufed to fignify a fmooth ſurface of glaſs, tinned or quick- 
| Hlyered on the back fide ; which exhibits the images of ob- 
oppoſed thereto. See LooxinG-GL Ass. 

RROVUR, in catoptrics, denotes any poliſhed body impervious 
to the rays of light, and which of conſequence reflects them 
= ny See Ray, and Lion r. FR 
_T hus water in a deep well or river, and ſmooth polite metals, 
are ranked among the number of mirrours. ; 

In this ſenſe, the doctrine of mirrors makes the ſubject of 
catoptrics. See CaTopTRICS, | (77 
The doctrine ef MiRRoURs is founded on the following general prin- 
ciples.—1®, Light refl from any mrrrour, or ſpeculum, 
makes the — of incidence equal to that of reflection; which 
ſee demonſtrated under the word REFLECTION. 
Hence, a ray of light, as HB (Tab. Optics. fg. 26.) falling 
perpendicularly on the ſurface of a ſpeculum, D E, will be re- 
- 2 back upon itſelf: which we find by experience it actu- 
ally does. | | 
From the ſame point of a mirreur, therefore, A, there cannot 
be ſeveral rays reflected to the ſame point; fince in that caſe, 
all the angles of reflection muſt be equal to the ſame angle of 
incidence A BD, and therefore to each other; which is abfurd. 
Nor can the ray AB be reflected to two or more points: 
fince, in that caſe, all the angles of reflection would be equal 
— = fame angle of incidence ABF: which is likewiſe ab- 
 1urd, | | | | 
20. From every point of a mirrour, are reflected rays thrown 
on it from * point of a radiant object. — Since then rays 
coming from different parts of the ſame object, and ſtriking on 
the ſame point of the mirrour, cannot be reflected back to tbe 
ſame point; the rays which flow from different points of the 
ſame radiating object, are again ſeparated after reflection: ſo 
that each point ſhews whence it came. See RADpIAN r. 
Hence it is, that the rays reflected from mirreurs exhibit the 
objects to view, —Hence alfo, it appears, that rough uneven 
bodies muſt reflect the light in ſuch manner, as that rays 
coming from different points will be blended or thrown con- 
fuſedly together. | wy 
Mirrours may be divided into plane, concave, convex, cylin- 
drical, conical, parabolical, and elliptical. | 


Plane Mix ROURS, are thoſe which have a plain or flat ſurface. 


See PLANE, and PLAIN. 
Theſe, by a popular word, we call looting- glaſſes. 
For the manner of making plain mirrours, or ſpecula, ſee 
LookinG-Gr ass. FSI 88. 
Laws and pbhænomena of Jon mirrours.— 10. In a plain mirrour, 
every point of an object, as A, (Tab. Optics, fig. 27.) is ſeen 
in the interſection B, of the cathetus of incidence, A B, with 
the reſſected ray CB. 
Hence, 1“. As all the reflected rays meet with the cathetus of 
incidence in B; by whatever reflected ray the radiant point A 
be ſeen, it will fill appear in the ſame place. Conſequently, 
any number of perſons viewing the fame object in the fame 
mrrour ; will all ſee it in the ſame place behind the mirrour, — 
And hence it is, that the fame object has only one image, and 
that we do not ſee it double with both eyes. See VISION. 
Hence alſo the diftance of the image B, from the eye C, is 
compounded of the ray of incidence AD, and the reflected 
ray CD: And the object A radiates reflectedly, in the ſame 
manner as it would do directly, were it removed into the place 
of the image. ike 2 
2. The image of a radiant point, B, appears juſt ſo far be- 
bind a plain mirrour, as the radiant point is before it. | 
Hence, If the mirrour A G be placed horizontal; the point 
A will ſeem ſo much below the horizon, as it is really eleva- 
ted above it: Conſequently, erect objects will appear as if in- 
verted ; and therefore men ſtanding on their feet, as if on their 
heads, Or, if the mirrour be faſtened to the ceiling of a room, 
parallel to the horizon, objects on the floor will apear above the 
ceiling as much as they really are below it; and that upſide 
down. _ OE EE mee os 

o. In a plain mirror, the images are perfectly ſimilar, and 

2 to the objects. And hence Weir ul as looking-glaſſes. 

. In a plain mirraur, things on the right hand, appear as on 

the left; and vice ue. 94 

Hence alſo, we have'a, method of meaſuring any inacceſſible 

altitude by means of a plain mirrour.—Thus, the mirrour be- 
ing placed horizontally in C, (Fig. 28.) retire from it till ſuch __ 
time as the top of the tree be ſeen therein. Meaſure the height- 
of the eye DE ; the diſtance of, the ſtation from the point of 
reſſection EC, and the diſtance of the foot of the tree from 

"the fame. Then to EC, CB, and E P, find a fourth pro- 
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portional A B. This is the altitude ſought. See ALT ITD E. 


59. If a plain mirrour be inclined to the horizon in an angle 


of 45 degrees ; an object perpendicular to it will appear paral- 


lel, and an horizontal object perpendicular. 


And hence, the eye being, placed beneath the mirrour, the 


earth will ert. Fare VEL it; or if placed over it, 
the earth will appear perpendicularly under it. Hence alſo, a 


globe deſcending down a plane a little inclined, may, by means 


of a mirrour, be exhibited as mounting up a vertical plain, 


do the great ſurprize of ſuch as are unacquainted with catop- 
trics.— And hence we have a method of repreſenting ourſelves 
as if flying, For a mirrour inclined to the horizon under an 


angle of 45%, we have obſerved, will repreſent vertical objects 
as if horizontal. Conſequently, a large mirrour being ſo diſ- 


poſed; as you advance toward it, you will ſeem to move hori- 


zontally; and nothing will be wanting to the appearance of 
flying, but to ſtrike out the arms and legs. It muſt be added, 
however, that as the floor is elevated along with you, your feet 
will ſtill be ſeen to walk as along a vertical plane. To deceive 
the eye intirely, therefore, it muſt be kept from the feet. 

69. If the object A B ( fig. 29.) be parallel to the ſpeculum 
CD, and equally diſtant from it, with the eye; the reflecting 
line CD will be half the length of the object AB. 

And hence, to be able to ſee the whole body in a plain mirrour ; 


its height and breadth muſt be half your height and breadth, 


Conſequently, the height and breadth of wy object to be ſeen 
in a mirrour, being given; we have alſo the 

of the mirrour wherein the whole object will appear, at the 
ſame diſtance with the eye. 


Hence allo, as the length and breadth of the reflecting part of 
the ſpeculum, are ſubduple of thoſe of the object to be reflected ; 
the reflecting part of the mirrour, is to the ſurface reflected in a 


ſubquadruple ratio. Conſequently, the reflecting portion being 
a conſtant quantity; if in any place you ſee the whole body in 
a mirrour, you will ſee it in every other place, whether you 
approach nearer, or recede farther from it. | 

79, If ſeveral mirrours, or ſeveral fragments, or pieces of a 
mirrour, be all diſpoſed in the ſame plane ; they will only ex- 
hibit an object once. 


80. If two plain mirrours, or ſpecula meet in any angle; the 


eye, placed within that angle, will ſee the image of an object 
placed within the ſame, as often repeated as there may be ca- 


theti drawn determining the places of the images, and termi- 


nated without the angle. 9 
Hence, as the more catheti terminated without the angle, may 
be drawn as the angle is more acute; the acuter the angle, the 


more numerous the images. Thus Z. Traber found at an an- 
gle of one third of a circle, the image was repreſented twice, at 
- thrice, at 4 five times, at 4; eleven times, 


Further, if the mirreurs bz placed upright, and ſo contracted ; 
or if you retire from them, or approach to them, till the ima- 
ges reflected by them coaleſce, or run into one, they will appear 


monſtrouſiy diſtorted: Thus if they be at an angle ſomewhat 


- . greater than a right one, the image of your face will appear with 
only one eye; if the angle be leſs than a right one, you will ſee 


three eyes, two noſes, two mouths, &c. At an angle ſtill leſs, 
the body will have two heads, At an angle ſomewhat greater 
than a right one, at the diſtance of four feet, the body will 
be headleis, c. Again, if the mirraurs be placed the one pa- 
rallel to the horizon, the other inclined to it, or declined from 
it, it is eaſy to perceive that the images will be {till more ro- 


mantic. Thus, one being declined from the horizon to an 


angle of 144 degrees, and the other inclined to it; a man ſees 


himſelf ſtanding with his head to another's feet. | 
Hence it appears how mirrours may be managed in gardens, 


cc. ſo as to convert the images of thoſe near them into mon- 


ſters of various kinds: And ſince glaſs mirrours will reflect the| 


image of a lucid object twice or thrice; if a candle, Sc. be 
placed in the angle between two mirrours, it will be multiplied 
an infinite number of times. 


On theſe principles are founded various catoptric machines, |. 
ſome of which repreſent objects infinitely multiplied and diſ- 
torted; others infinitely magnified, and ſet at vaſt diſtances. 


See CATOPTRIC cr/tula, Oc. 


Convex MIRROURsS are thoſe whoſe ſurface is convex, See Con- 


_ ſpherical | 
Manner of preparing or making convex ſpecula, or MIRRoURS,— 
There are divers methods uſed by ivers artiſts ; particularly as 


Note, by convex ſurfaces, authors generally mean ſuch as are 
y convex. See CONVEXITY, 


to the matter, or compoſition. One of the beſt that is known, 


is given us by Wolhus thus: . 
Melt one part of tin, another of marcaſite together, and to the 


melted maſs add two parts of mercury; as ſoon as the mercury 


begins to evaporate into ſmoke (which it preſently does) the 
whole compoſt is to be thrown into cold water, and when well 
- - Cooled, the water decanted of, The mixture is then to be 
ſtrained through a linen cloth two or three fold; and what is 
thus ſecerned, poured into the cavity of a glaſs ſphere :. this 
ſphere is to be turned gently round its axis till the whole ſur-| 
face is covered; the reſt being reſerved for future uſe. 
If the ſphere were of coloured glaſs, the mirrour will be ſo too. 


ww 


1 


MIR 


And in the ſame manner may conic, elliptic, cylindric, and 


other mirrours be made. 1 P 
How they. may be made of tal, ſee under concave Miz. 
Roux. | 8 "23h 


Laws, or phenomena of convex M1RROUR s.—1. In à f pherical 


convex mirreur, the image of a radiant point appears betweec: 
the centre, and the MB 3 but Baer to e e 
the centre. | hes eto ? 
Hence, the diſtance of the object from the tangent is oreate; 
than that of the image. And, conſequently, the object is fut. 
ther diſtant from the ſpeculum than the image. 1 3 

2”, If the arch BD, ( fg. 31.) intercepted between the point 
of incidence D, and the cathetus AB; or the angle C formed 
in the centre of the myrrour by the cathetus of incidence A C 
and that of obliquation FC, be double the angle of incidence 
the image B will appear on the ſurface of the ſpeculum. 
3”. If the arch intercepted between the point of incidence 
and the cathetus ; or the angle C formed in the centre of the 
mirrour by the cathetus of incidence, and the cathetus of obli- 
quation, be more than double the angle of, incidence; the 
image will be without the mirrour, 1418 os 
4. If the arch intercepted between the point of incidence 
and the cathetus; or the angle formed in the centre of the 


mirrour, by the cathetus of incidence, and that of obliquation 
be leſs than double the angle of incidence; the image will ap- 
_ pear within the ſpeculum. "ALY * 
eight and breadth] 


59. In a convex mirrour, a remoter point, A, (. 22.) i; 
reflected from a point F, nearer the 97 O, they 5 Ie) 
point B in the ſame cathetus of incidence. 

Hence, if the point of the object A, be reflected ſrom the 
point of the mirrour F; and the point of the object ; from the 
point of the mirrour E: all the intermediate points between A 
and B will be reflected from the intermediate points of the ſpe- 
culum between F and E. Conſequently, F E will be the line 
that reflects A B. 1 „ 


Hence alſo, a point of the cathetus B, ſeems at a greater dif. 


ſtance C6 from the centre C; than a more remote one, A, 


69. A nearer point B( fig. 33.) not in the ſame cathetus with 


a remoter, H; is reflected to the eye O, from a nearer point 
of the ſpeculum, than the remoter H, NES ned: 

Hence, if the point of an object A, be reflected from the point 
of a mirrour C; and the point of the object B, from the point 
of the ſpeculum D, all upon the ſame point O: All the inter- 
mediate points between A and B will be reflected from all the 
intermediate points between C and D. . Conſequently, the 


image FG, of the object BA, is contained between the ca- 


thetus BE, and AE. 92 = 
72, In a ſpherical convex mirrour, the image is lefs than the 
object. 74 | Pi 


And hence the uſe of ſuch mirrours in the art of Painting, 


where objects are to be repreſented leſs than the life, 
89. In a convex mirrour, the more remote the object; the 
leſs its image : And again, the ſmaller the mirrour, the leſs the 
image. | peter | 
99. In a convex mirrour, the right hand is turned to the left; 
and the left to the right: And magnitudes perpendicular to 
the mirrour, appear topſy turvey,  _ | 
109, The image of a right line perpendicular to the mirrour, 


is a right line; but that of a right line either oblique to the mir- 


reur, or parallel thereto, is convex. | 

11?, Rays reflected from a convex mirrour, diverge more than 
if reflected from a plane mirrour. eee 
Hence light, by being reflected from a ſpherical mirror, is 
weakned; and, conſequently, the effects of reflected light are 
weaker than thoſe of direct. Hence alfo, myopes ſee remote 
N more diſtinctly in a convex mirrour, 85 they do di- 
rectly. 3 = 8 
Rays reflected from a convex mirrour of a ſmaller ſphere, di- 
verge more than if reflected from a larger. e „the 
light is more weakned, and its effects are leſs conſiderable in 
the. former: caſe than tie Hier 


Concave Mi RROURS are "thoſe whoſe ſurface is concave. "Lee 
: "—- 4 ; LE 


: 


ConCAVE, | | fg gd e er" 
Note, by concave, authors commonly mean ſpheritally'concaue. 


Manner of En, or making concave 755 IRROURS, —Firſt, a 


mould is to be provided for caſting them. In order to this, 
take clay well dried, pulverize, and fift it ; mix it up with 
water, and then ſtrain or filter it; with this, work up horſe- 
dung and hair ſhred ſmall, till the maſs be ſufficiently tough; 
to which, on occaſion, may be added charcoal-duft, or brick- 
duſt, well ſifted, | Saud 

Two coarſe moulds are then prepared ofa gritty ſtone, the one 
concave, the other convex, which are to be ground on one 
another with wet ſand between, till ſuch time as the one per- 
fectly fits the ,other, By this means a perfect ſpherical figure 
is acquired. e Wn areas,” 

The maſs prepared before, is now to be extended on the table 
by means of a wooden roller, till it be of a thickneſs propet for 
the mirrour,; and then being ſtrewed with brick-duſt to prevent 
its ſticking, it is laid over the convex mould, and fo gets the 


figure of the mirrour. When this is dry, it is covered with 
another lay of the ſame maſs; Which once dried, both covers, 
&f = IF; $34W.* py 4, rr 3:1 o. 


Laws and phenomena of concave MIR ROURS,—1®, If a ray, as 


centre C, is to half the radius CD in the ratio of the whole 


it be placed in A, its image will be in 


MIR of 


| llow ſphere made of clay, are taken off. 
2232 — — being laid aſide, the ſtone mould 
is anointed with a pigment prepared of chalk and milk, and 
ver again put over it. 
a joining — covered over with the ſame clay 
whereof the cover is formed ; the whole mould is bound toge- 
ther with iron- wire; and two holes cut through the cover, 
the one for the melted matter of the mirrour to be poured 
thro?, the other for the air to eſcape at, to prevent the mir- 
yur's being ſpoiled with bubbles. 1 
The mould thus prepared; eight parts of copper, one of Eng- 
liſh tin, and five of marcalite, are melted together ; a little of 
the mixture is taken out with a ladle, and if it be too red, 
when cold, more tin is put in; if too white, more copper: 
The maſs is then er into the mould before prepared; and 
e figure of a mirraur. . 

2—— — — of coppet mix four of Engliſh tin, a little 
antimony and fal armoniac, ſtirring the maſs about as long as 
any fumes ariſe from it. Others have other compoſitions ; 
many of which are deſcribed by Schottus and Zahnius. 

The mirrour being thus caſt, is cemented to a wooden frame, 
and thus worked to and fro over the convex ſtone mould, firſt 
with water and ſand; and, laſtly, without ſand, till it be fit 
for poliſhing. The ſtone-mould is then covered with paper, 
and that ſmeared over with Tripoly duſt and calx of tin : over 
which the mirrour is worked to and fro till it have got a per- 
fe& poliſh —And in the ſame manner are glaſs mirrours po- 
liſhed, excepting that the convex ſurface is there worked in 

cave mould, 
82 mirrours are very large, they are fixed on a table, 
and firſt ground with a gritty ſtone, then with pumice, then 
with fine ſand, by means of a glaſs cemented to a wooden 
frame; and laſtly rubbed with calx of tin and Tripoly duſt 
et leather. 

wr — mirrours of glaſs; the mould is uſually made of 
alabaſter: The reſt, as in metal mirraurs. 


24.) fall on a concave mirrour LI, under an incli- 
RS 88 and parallel to the axis AB; the re- 
flected ray I B will concur with the axis AB in the pole of 
the glaſs B,—If the inclination of the incident ray be leſs than 
60 degrees, as that of E, the reflected ra EF will concur 
with the axis at the diſtance BF, which 1s leſs than a fourth 
part of the diameter. And univerſally, the diſtance of the 
point F, wherein the ray HE concurs with the axis, from the 


ſine, to the coſine of inclination. ; 

Hence it is gathered by calculation,that in a concave ſpherical 
mirrour, whoſe breadth ſubtents an angle of fix degrees, pa- 
rallel rays meet after reflection in a part of the axis leſs than 
the one thouſand four hundred fifty ſeventh part of the radius: 
if the breadth of the concave mirrour be 6, 9, 12, 15, or 
18 degrees; the part of the axis wherein the parallel rays meet 


after reflexion is leſs than 4443 +553 3532 Tes 37 Of] 


the radius, ; 

And on this principle it is, that burning-glaſſes are built. 
For ſince the rays diffuſed through the whole ſurface of the 
concave mirrour, after reflection are contracted into a very 
ſmall compaſs; the light and heat of the parallel rays muſt be 
prodigiouſly increaſed thereby, viz. in a duplicate ratio of the 
breadth of the mirrour, and the diameter of the circle wherein 
all the rays are collected: And fince the ſun's rays are, as to 
any purpoſes on earth, parallel, (ſee LIGHT) no wonder con- 
cave mirrours ſhould burn with ſo much violence. See BUR N- 
ING-glaſs. | | 
From this ſame principle is likewiſe deduced a method of re- 
preſenting the images of objects in a dark room; which ſee 
under CAMERA obſcura. | | 

29. A lucid body being placed in the focus F, of a concave 
mrrour, EI, (Z. 34.) the rays after reflection become parallel. 
Hence an intenſe light may be projected to a vaſt diſtance, by a 
ligted candle, c. placed in the focus of a concave mirrour. 


Hence alſo, if the parallel rays be received by another concave | 


mirrour, they will again concur in its focus, and burn. 
Zahnius mentions an experiment of this kind made at Vienna, 


where two concave mirrours, the one fix, the other three feet | 
diameter, being placed about twenty-four feet apart, with a 


live coal in the focus of the one, and a match and tinder in the 
other, the rays of the coal lighted the candle. 


3*. If a lucid body be placed between the focus F, (g. 34. | 


u. 2.) and the mirrour H B C, the rays after refle&ion will di- 


verge from the axis BA. Whence it follows that light is 
weakned by reflection. 55 


49. If a lucid body be placed between the focus F, and the 


centre G, the rays after reflection will meet in the axis beyond 
the centre. | 


Hence if a candle be placed in I, its _y will appearin A ; if 


- z in the intermediate 
points between I and A the ſection of light will be a circle, 


and that ſo much the greater, as it is nearer the point of 
concourſe, AJ | 


5*. If a luminous body be placed in the centre of the mirrour, | 


MIR 


Hence if the eye be placed in the centre of a concave mi- 
rour, it will ſee nothing but itſelf, and that confuſedly through 
the whole mirrour. | 
69. If a ray falling from the point of the cathetus h, ( fig. 35.) 
on the convex mirrour, h E, be together with its reflex 1 
continued within the concavity of the mirrour ; F H will be 
the incident ray from the point of the cathetus H, and FO its 
reflex, 

Hence, fince the point of the cathetus H is the image of the 
* h in the convex mirrour ; but the point h the image of 

in the concave : if the image of an object reflected by a 
convex ſpeculum, be ſeen by a reflection made in its concavity, 
it will appear like the object itſelf, 

And ſince the image of an infinite cathetus is leſs in a convex 
glaſs by one fourth of its diameter; a portion of the cathetus 
leſs than a fourth part of the diameter, may appear of any 
magnitude required in a concave one. 

A point therefore diſtant from a concave ſpeculum, leſs than 
one fourth of the diameter, muſt appear behind the mirreur 

at any diſtance, how great ſoever. 

Since the image of any object, how broad ſoever, is contained 

in a convex ſpeculum, between the two lines of incidence 
of its extreme points; if an object be placed between the 
two lines at a diſtance leſs than one fourth of its diame- 
ter, the breadth of the image, how great ſoever, may all ap- 
pear, 

Since the image of an object included between two lines, at 

a diſtance leſs than one fourth of the diameter, may exceed 
the juſt height and breadth of the obje& ; nay, may be made 
of any magnitude, how big ſoever: Objects placed between 
the focus and mirrour, muſt appear of enormous magnitudes in 
concave mirrours; the image being ſo much the greater in the 
Concave mirror, as it is leſs in the convex. 

In a convex mirrour, the image of a remote object appears 
nearer the centre than that of a nearer object: therefore in a 
concave mirrour, the image of an object remote from the mir- 

rour, appears at a greater diſtance than that of a nearer object, 
provided the diſtance of the object from the centre be leſs 
than a fourth part of the diameter. 

In a convex ſpeculum, the image of a remote object is leſs 
than that of a near one; therefore in a concave one, the image 
of an object placed between the focus and the mirrour, is 
nearer the focus than the ſpeculum. 

The image therefore of an object receding continually from 
a concave ſpeculum, becomes continually greater, provided it 
do not recede beyond the focus, where it becomes confuſed ; 

and as it approaches, it grows continually leſs, | 
In a convex ſpeculum, it the ſphere, whereof it is a ſegment, 
be ſmaller, the image is ſmaller than in another of a larger 
ſphere ; therefore in a concave, if the ſphere whereof it is a 
ſegment, be ſmaller, the image will be larger than in another, 
whoſe ſphere is larger : whence concave mirrours, if they be 
ſegments of very ſmall ſpheres, will do the office of mi- 
croſcopes. 


79. If an object be placed between a concave mirrour and its 


but inverted ſituation. 


8. If an object AB, ( fig. 36.) be placed between the focus 
and the centre, its image EF will appear inverted, and in the 
open air, beyond the centre, the eye being placed beyond the 
centre. 5 . | 5 
99. If an object E F be placed beyond the centre C, and the 
eye likewiſe beyond the centre, the image will appear inverted 
in the open air between the centre and the focus. 
Hence, the inverted images of objects placed beyond the centre, 
are reflected by a concave mirrour, erect, and may be received 
on a paper applied between the centre and the focus, eſpecially 
if the room be dark: if the object EF be further diſtant from 
the centre than is the focus, the image will be leſs than the 
object, * | | 
On this principle, concave mirrours, eſpecially thoſe which are 
ſegments of large ſpheres, and are capable of reflecting entire 
objects, exhibit many pleaſing phænomena. Thus, if a man 
flouriſh a ſword againſt the m:rrour, another comes out there- 
of, and meets him with.the ſame motions ; and the image of 
his head coming out of the mirrour, if he ſtrike it with his 
real ſword, the imaginary ſword will ftrike his real head. If 
he ſtretch out his hand, another hand will be ſtretched out of 
the mirrour, and meet it at a great diſtance in the open air, 
Ec. | 
And on the ſame principle are built catoptric ciſtulæ, which 
when looked into, exhibit images vaſtly bigger than the cheſt. 
See CATOPTRIC cr/tula. - | 
109, The image of a right line perpendicular to a concave 
mirrour, is a right line; but all oblique or parallel lines are 
CONCAVE | e 2 d ys 7100115 
Cylindrical, conical, parabolical, and elliptical Mixx O URS, or 
ſpecula, are thoſe terminated by a ſurface reſpectively cylin- 
. drical, conical, parabolical, and ſpheroidical. See CYLIx- 


C 


DER, CONE, PARABOLA, c. W 2/3 55 
To prepare, or mate, cylindrical, conical, parabelical, . 
and lyperbolical Mix ROURS.— For the cylindrical and cont- 
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the clay above deſcribed under it; and turn a 
the handle, till the plane A B have turned, or impreſſed the 


them is the ſame as that already laid down for convex 
mirrouurs. | | 
If of metal, they are to be made after the-manner of concave 


mirrours, only that the clay moulds there deſcribed, require 
other wooden ones of the figure of the mirrour. 


For elliptical, parabolical, and hyperbolical mirrours, the mould 


is to be thus prepared : On a wooden or brazen plane or 
table, deſcribe the figure of an ellipſis, A B, (Fig. 37.) a pa- 
rabola, or an hyperbola, C D, (Fig. 38.) after the manner 
taught under thoſe heads; which done, cut out the figure 
from the plane with all the accuracy imaginable. 


To the elliptic figure, fit an axis, as E F, with two fulcra to 


ſuſtain it, &c. and a handle to move it. * quantity of 
ut the axis by 


elliptical figure exactly thereon. 


The axis of the parabolical, or hyperbolical figure C D, is to 
be fixed at the vertex in ſuch manner as that it may always 
remain erect. This to be turn'd about as above, till 


it have 
iven its own figure to the clay applied about it. 
he part of the mould thus formed, is to be dried, and either 


- ſmeared over with fat, or fprinkled with brick-duſt. Then a 
convex mould to be made, by putting a quantity of the ſame 


clay into the cavity thus formed. — This latter is called the 


male, as the former the female mould. 


The male mould being well dried, is to be applied within the 
female ; in ſuch manner as only to leave the intended thick- 
neſs of the mirrour between them. — The reſt as for concave 
mirrours. | 


Theſe mirrours are not made without the utmoſt difficulty ; 


by reaſon, be the moulds ever fo juſt, the figure of the mir- 
rour is apt to be damaged in the grinding, 


Phenomena, or properties of cylindrical M1RRouURs.—19, The 


dimenſions of objects correſponding length-wiſe to the mir- 
rour, are not much changed ; but thoſe correſponding breadth- 
wiſe have their figures altered, and their dimenſions leſſened 
ſo much the more, as they are further from the mirrour : 
Whence ariſes a very great diſtortion. | 
29, If the plane of reflexion cut the cylindric mrrour through 
the axis, the reflexion is performed in the ſame manner, as in 
a plane mirrour ; if it cut it parallel to the baſe, the reflexion 
happens in the ſame manner as in a ſpherical mirrour ; if, 
laſtly, it cut it obliquely, or be oblique to its baſe, the re- 
flexion is the ſame as in an elliptic mirrour. 


Hence, as the plane of reflexion never paſſes through the axis 


diant point and the eye are at the ſame height: the reflexion. 


of the mirrour, except when the eye and objeCtive-line are in 
the ſame plane; nor parallel to the baſe, except when the ra- 
in a cylindrical mirrour is uſually the ſame as in anelliptic one. 
- 1 a hollow cylindric mirror be oppoſed directly to the 


| Zin, inſtead of a focus of a point, the rays will be reflected 


into a lucid line parallel to its axis,' at a diſtance ſomewhat 


leſs than a fourth part of its diameter. 


Hence ariſes a method of drawing anamorphoſes, i. e. wild 
deformed figures on a plane, which appear beautiful and well 
proportioned when viewed in a cylindrical mirrour. See A- 
NAMORPHOSIS. 


For elliptic, parabolic, conic, and pyramidal MiRRouRs, we are 


not much acquainted with their properties : Only that, 


In the firſt, if a ray ſtrike on it from one of its focus's, it is 


reflected into the other: So that a lighted candle being placed 


in one, its light will be collected in the other. 
That the ſecond, inaſmuch as all the rays they reflect meet 


in one point, make the beſt burning-glaſſes of all others, 


And, laſtly, That wild irregular figures may be ſo drawn on 
a plane, as that the eye being placed over the axis of the two 


laſt, they ſhall appear beautiful and well proportioned. See 
ANAMORPHOSIS. 


MIS, a particle prefixed to divers words, particularly law- 


terms; denoting ſome fault, or defett,—As, in miſpriſon; 
miſdicere, to ſcandalize one; miſdocere, to teach amiſs, &c. 


See MisPRISION, e. | 


MISANTHROPY *, a general diſlike or averſion to man, 


and mankind. 
The word is Greek, Miozrbewnz, formed of war, odium, 
hatred; and avIowns, homo, man. h 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to philanthropy. See Prr- 
LANTHROPY. 


 MISAVENTURE, or MisapvenTurE, in law, the kil- 
ling a man partly by negligence, and partly by chance.—As, 


if a perſon, thinking no harm, careleſsly throw a ſtone, or 


| ſhoot an arrow, wherewith he kills another: This is a miſad- 


venture ; and in this caſe he commits no felony, but only loſes 


his goods, and has a pardon of courſe for his life. See Ho- | 
| miſericordia, directed to the lord, or his bailift commanding 


MICIDE. bt >; | 

Staundford diſtinguiſhes between aventure and miſaventure. 
The firſt he makes to be mere chance; as if a man being 
upon, or near the water, be taken with ſome ſudden ſickneſs, 
and ſo fall in, and be drowned ; or into the fire, and be burnt. 
See CHANCE-medley. 
Miſaventure, according to him, is when a man comes to his 
death by ſome outward violence; as the fall of a tree, the 
running of a cart-wheel, the ſtroke of a horſe, or the like. 


MIS 


* 


We diſtinguiſhes homicide into caſual and mixed, Thekrg. 
, 


when a man is ſlain by mere accident, againſt the mind f 

the killer; as, if the ax fly off the helve, and kill a ma, 

which is the ſame with Briton's miſaventure, 
MISCHNA, or M1sn a, a part of the Jewiſh talmud. Yeo 

. 65. 2 

he miſchna contains the text; and the gemara, which 
ſecond part of the talmud, contains the commentaries ln 
the gemara is, as it were, a gloſſary on the miſchna, 


The miſchna conſiſts of various traditions of the Jews, and of 


explanations of ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture.— The Jews main. 
tain, that it was compleated, and reduced into a body, b 
rabbi Juda, in the ſecond century, to prevent the memory 1 
their traditions from periſhing. Bat the generality of the 
learned ſcarce allow it fo much antiquity, and bring it ſe- 
veral centuries lower. 9 45 2 
It is written in a much purer ſtyle, and is not near ſo full. of 
dreams and viſions as the ara, See GEMARA, 

MISCONTINUANCE, in law, the ſame with diſcon;. 
nuance. See DiSCONTINUANCE. | 

MISDEMEANO UR, an offence, or fault, particularly in 
the execution of an office, E L 

Hgb crimes and miſdemeanours, denote offences of à heinous 
nature next to high treaſon. See CRIME, Cc. 

MI SE, a French term, literally denoting expence, or diſburſe- 
ment; uſed in our law-books in divers acceptations.—Some- 
times for the profits of lands; ſomerimesfor taxes, or taillages; 
and ſometimes for expences, or coſts: As, pro miſts & cuſta. 
gits, for coſts and charges in the entries of judgments, &c, 

Mis, more peculiarly denotes an honorary gift, or cuſtomary 
preſent, wherewith the people of Wales fed to ſalute every 
new king and prince of Wales at their entrance upon the 
principality. | 
Anciently, the miſe was given in cattle, wine, corn, &c, for 
the ſupport of the prince's family; but when that dominion 
was annexed to the Engliſh Son, the gift was changed into 
money.—The county of Flint pays two thouſand marks, &. 
for their miſe, © * 4 
The county of Cheſter alſo pays a miſe or tribute of five thou- 
ſand marks at the change of every owner of the ſaid earldom, 
for enjoying the privileges of that palatinate. At Cheſter 


they have a miſe book, wherein every town and village in the 


county is rated what to pay towards the miſe. 

Mrs is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a writ of right. What in other 
actions is called in iſue, in a writ of right is called a m or 
me. ſo that to join the miſe upon the meer, is as much as to ſay, 
to join iſſue on the meer right, i. e. to join upon this point, 
whether has the more right, the tenant or demandant. See 
Iss uE, c. 4 
Yet even in a writ of right, if a collateral point be tried, it 
is there called an i/ize, not a miſe. See RIGHT. 

MisE is alſo ſometimes uſed corruptly for meaſe, a meſſuage 
or tenement. 

In ſome manors, a miſe or meaſe place is taken for ſuch a meſ- 
ſuage or tenement, as yields the lord a herriot at the death of 
the tenant. n 6 


|MISERERE, have mercy, the name, and firſt word, of one of 


the penitential pſalms; being that commonly given by the or- 
dinary to ſuch condemned malefactors, as are allowed the be- 
nefit of the clergy.—W hence it is alſo called the pſaim 
_ mercy. See CLERGY. : | 
MisERERE mei, denotes a kind of colic, or diſorder of the 
inteſtines, wherein the excrements, inſtead of paſſing off 
the common way, are thrown up by the mouth. See Co- 
LIC, 
The miſerere mei is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call vu 
uulus and iliac paſſion.. See IL1AC paſſion. | 
It takes its name from the intolerable pain and anguiſh it oc- 
caſions the patient; which is ſuch as claims pity from the be- 
holders : Mi ſerere mei being a Latin phraſe, which literally 
ſignifies, Have pity on me. | 7255 75 
MISERICOR DIA, Mezexcy, in law, an arbitrary amer- 
ciament, or puniſhment impoſed on any perſon for an oſ- 
fence. See AMERCEMENT. "ISPs. 
Where the plaintiff or defendant in any action is amerced, 
the entry is always idea in miſericardia. | 
It is thus called, according to Fitzherbert, by reaſon it ought 
to be but ſmall, * and leſs than the offence, according to the 
tenor of magna charta. | | 
Mlada lenior fic difta, quod leniffima imponitur miſericordia; 
graviores enim mulfas fines wacant; atrecifſimas, redemp” 
WE tiones. See Fins, and REDEMPTION. *: - 15 
Hence, if a man be unreaſonably amerced in a court not of 
record, as a court-baron, Ec. there is a writ called moderata 


them to take moderate amerciaments. | 
M1sgexIcoRDIA. communis, is when a fine is ſet: on the whole 

county, or hundred. | 
MISFEASANCE, in law, a miſdeed or treſpaſs. When 

alſo misfeaſor, a treſpaſſer. See Txesy ass. ' _ 
MISKERING, Misterringg. See ABISHERSING. 
MISLETOE. See the article Mis TLEToE; 
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them is the ſame as that already laid down for convex 

mirrours. | 

If of metal, they are to be made after the manner of concave 
mirrours, only that the clay moulds there deſcribed, require 
other wooden ones of the figure of the mirrour. 

For elliptical, parabolical, and hyperbolical mirrours, the mould 
is to be thus prepared : On a wooden or brazen plane or 
table, deſcribe the figure of an ellipſis, A B, (Fig. 37.) a pa- 
rabola, or an hyperbola, C D, (Fig. 38.) after the manner 
taught under thoſe heads ; which done, cut out the figure 
from the plane with all the accuracy imaginable. 

To the elliptic figure, fit an axis, as E F, with two fulcra to 
ſuſtain it, &c. and a handle to move it. Lay a quantity of 
the clay above deſcribed under it ; and turn aþout the axis by 
the handle, till the plane A B have turned, or impreſſed the 
elliptical figure exactly thereon, 

The axis of the parabolical, or hyperbolical figure C D, is to 
be fixed at the vertex in ſuch manner as that it may always 
remain eret, This to be turn'd about as above, till it have 
given its own figure to the clay applied about it. 

The part of the mould thus formed, is to be dried, and either 
ſmeared over with fat, or ſprinkled with brick-duſt. Then a 
convex mould to be made, by putting a quantity of the ſame 
clay into the cavity thus formed.— This latter is called the 
er as the former the female mould. 

The male mould being well dried, is to be applied within the 
female ; in ſuch manner as only to leave the intended thick- 
neſs of the mirrour between them. — The reſt as for concave 
mirrours. 

Theſe mirrours are not made without the utmoſt difficulty; 
by reaſon, be the moulds ever ſo juſt, the figure of the mir- 
rour is apt to be damaged in the grinding, 


Phenomena, or properties of cylindrical MiRRouRs.—19, The 


_ dimenſions of objects correſponding length-wiſe to the mir- 
rour, are not much changed; but thoſe correſponding breadth- 
wiſe have their figures altered, and their dimenſions leſſened 
ſo much the more, as they are further from the mirrour : 
Whence ariſes a very great diſtortion. 

29. If the plane of reflexion cut the cylindric mrrour through 
the axis, the reflexion is performed in the ſame manner, as in 
a plane mirrour ; if it cut it parallel to the baſe, the reflexion 


happens in the ſame manner as in a ſpherical mirrour; if, 


laſtly, it cut it obliquely, or be oblique to its baſe, the re- 
flexion is the ſame as in an elliptic mirrour. 8 
Hence, as the plane of reflexion never paſſes through the axis 


of the mirrour, except when the eye and objective-line are in| 


the ſame plane; nor parallel to the baſe, except when the ra- 
diant point and the eye are at the ſame height : the reflexion. 
in a cylindrical mirrour is uſually the ſame as in an elliptie one. 


30. If a hollow cylindric mirrour be oppoſed directly to the 


ſun, inſtead of a focus of a point, the rays will be reflected 
into a lucid line parallel to its axis, at a diſtance ſomewhat 
leſs than a fourth part of its diameter. 

Hence ariſes a method of drawing anamorphoſes, i. e. wild 
deformed figures on a plane, which appear beautiful and well 
proportioned when viewed in a cylindrical mirrour. See A- 
NAMORPHOSIS. | 


Fir elliptic, parabolic, conic, and pyramidal MiRRouRs, we are 


not much acquainted with their properties : 2 that, 

In the firſt, if a ray ſtrike on it from one of its focus's, it is 
reflected into the other : So that a lighted candle being placed 
in one, its light will be collected in the other. 

That the ſecond, inaſmuch as all the rays they reflect meet 
in one point, make the beſt burning-glaſſes of all others. 
And, laſtly, That wild irregular figures may be ſo drawn on 
a plane, as that the eye being placed over the axis of the two 
laſt, they ſhall appear beautiful and well proportioned. See 
ANAMORPHOSIS, 


MIS, a particle prefixed to divers words, particularly law- 


terms; denoting ſome fault, or defe&t.—As, in miſprifion ; 
miſdicere, to ſcandalize one; miſdocere, to teach amiſs, &c. 
See M1sPR1510N, c. 


MISANTHROPY *, a general diſlike or averſion to man, 


and mankind. 
* The word is Greek, Miaapß gam, formed of wa, odium, 
hatred ; and av3ownms, homo, man. 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to philanthropy. See PRHI- 
LANTHROPY. | | 


MISAVENTURE, or MisaDpveNnTURE, in law, the kil 


ling a man partly by negligence, and partly by chance. — As, 
if a perſon, thinking no harm, careleſsly throw a ſtone, or 
ſhoot an arrow, wherewith he kills another: This is a miſad- 
venture; and in this caſe he commits no felony, but only loſes 


his goods, and has a pardon of courſe for his life, See Hog 


MICIDE. 


Staundford diſtinguiſhes between aventure and miſaventure. 


The firſt he makes to be mere chance; as if a man being 
upon, or near the water, be taken with ſome ſudden ſickneſs, 
and ſo fall in, and be drowned ; or into the fire, and be burnt. 
See CHAN cE-medley. | 
Miſaventure, according to him, is when a man comes to his 
death by ſome outward violence; as the fall of a tree, the 
running of a cart-wheel, the ſtroke of a horſe, or the like. 


; MIS 


Weft diſtinguiſhes homicide into caſual and mixed, Thefig 
when a man is ſlain by mere accident, againſt the mind f 
the killer; as, if the ax fly off the helve, and kill a man 
which is the ſame with Briton's miſaventure. 

MISCHNA, or Miswa, a part of the Jewiſh talmud. 8e 
TALMup. F 
The miſchna contains the text; and the gemara, which is th 
ſecond part of the talmud, contains the commentaries : ſo that 
the gemara is, as it were, a gloſſary on the miſchna, 
The miſchna conſiſts of various traditions of the Jews, and of 
explanations of ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, —The Jews main. 
tain, that it was compleated, and reduced into a body, b 
rabbi Juda, in the ſecond century, to prevent the memor of 
their traditions from periſhing. But the generality of the 
learned ſcarce allow it ſo much antiquity, and bring it ſe- 
veral centuries lower. 

It is written in a much purer ſtyle, and is not near ſo full of 
dreams and viſions as the gemara. See GREMARA. 

MISCONTINUANCE, in law, the fame with diſconti. 
nuance. See DiSCONTINUANCE. 

MISDEMEANO UR, an offence, or fault, particularly in 
the execution of an office. ; 
High crimes and miſdemeanours, denote offences of a heinous 
nature next to high treaſon. See CRIME, Cc. 

MIS E, a French term, literally denoting expence, or diſbuz{-. 
ment; uſed in our law-books in divers acceptations.—Some. 
times for the profits of lands; ſometimes for taxes, or taillages; 
and ſometimes for expences, or coſts: As, pro miſis & cuſta- 
giis, for coſts and charges in the entries of judgments, Oc. 

MiskE, more peculiarly denotes an honorary gift, or cuſtomary 
preſent, wherewith the people of Wales uſed to ſalute ever; 
new king and prince of Wales at their entrance upon the 
principality, 

Anciently, the miſe was given in cattle, wine, corn, Ec, for 
the ſupport of the prince's family ; but when that- dominion 
was annexed to the Engliſh crown, the gift was changed into 
money. The county of Flint pays two thouſand marks, Gr. 
for their miſe. 

The county of Cheſter alſo pays a miſe or tribute of five thou- 
fand marks at the change of every owner of the ſaid earldom, 
for enjoying the privileges of that palatinate. —At Chefter 


county is rated what to pay towards the miſe. 

Mis E is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of a writ of right. What in other 
actions is called in Yue, in a writ of right is called a miſe or 
me: ſo that to join the miſe upon the meer, is as much as to ſay, 
to join iſſue on the meer right, i. e. to join upon this point, 
whether has the more right, the tenant or demandant, See 
Iss uE, @c. 

Yet even ina writ of right, if a collateral point be tried, it 
is there called an ſue, not a miſe. See RIH. 

Mis k is alſo ſometimes uſed corruptly for meaſe, a meſſuage 
or tenement. 


In ſome manors, a miſe or meaſe place is taken for ſuch a meſ- 


ſuage or tenement, as yields the lord a herriot at the death of 
the tenant. 

MISERERE, have mercy, the name, and firſt word, of one of 
the penitential pſalms ; being that commonly given by the or- 
dinary to ſuch condemned malefactors, as are allowed the be- 
nefit of the clergy. —W hence it is alſo called the am «7 
mercy. See CLERGY. | 

MisERERE mei, denotes a kind of colic, or diſorder of the 
inteſtines, wherein the excrements, inſtead of paſſing of 
the common way, are thrown up by the mouth. See Co- 
LIC, 

The miſerere mei is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call a4. 
vulus and iliac paſſun. See IL1AC paſſion. 

It takes its name from the intolerable pain and anguiſh it oc- 
caſions the patient; which is ſuch as claims pity from the be- 
holders : Miſerere mei being a Latin phraſe, which literally 
ſignifies, Have pity on me. 

MISERIC ORDIA, Mercy, in law, an arbitrary amer- 
ciament, or puniſhment impoſed on any perſon for an of- 
fence. See AMERCEMENT. 

Where the plaintiff or defendant in any action is amerced, 

the entry is always ideo in miſericordia. 

It is thus called, according to Fitzherbert, by reaſon it ought 

to be but ſmall, * and leſs than the offence, according to the 

tenor of magna charta, ; 

* Mul#a lenior fic dicta, quod lenifſima imponitur miſericordia; 

graviores enim mulctas fines wocant ; atrociſſimas, redemp- 
tiones. See FINE, and RE DEMPTION. 

Hence, if a man be unreaſonably amerced in a court not of 

record, as a court-baron, c. there is a writ called moderats 

miſericordia, directed to the lord, or his bailiff, commanding 

them to take moderate amerciaments. | 

MisERICORDIA communis, is when a fine is ſet on the whole 
county, or hundred, | 

MISFEASANCE, in law, a miſdeed or treſpaſs, Whence 

alſo misfzaſor, a treſpaſſer. See TREsP ass. 

MISKERING, Misſterring. See ABISHERSING. 

MISLETOE. See the article MisTLEToE. 
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A, See the article MiscRNA. | 
MIN SME R, in law, a wrong name; or the uſing of one 
name for another. See NAME. 1 49 
The word is compounded of the French mii, which in com- 
ſition ſignifies amiſs ; and nommer, to name. 
MISPRISION, in law, ſignifies a negle&t, or overſight. — 
Thus, | 


M1$PRISION of clerks, is a neglect of clerks, in writing or keey- 


ing records. See CLERK. | 

miſpriſion of clerks, no proceſs ſhall be annulled or diſ- 
by cept actes of aſſize ſhall amend the defaults of 
clerks miſ-ſpelling of a ſyllable, or letter in writing, 

M1sPRISION ap mu is a negligence in not revealing treaſon, 
where a perſon knows it to be committed, See T xk ASON. 
Miſpriſion is the concealment, or not diſcloſing, of known 
treaſon, for which the offenders are to ſuffer impriſonment 
during the king's pleaſure z and to loſe their goods, and the 
profit of their lands during their lives, 0 025 

M1$PR15S1ON of felony, is only fineable by the juſtices before 
whom the party is attainted. See FELONY, 

Juſtices of the common pleas have a power to aſſeſs any amer- 
ciaments upon perſons offending by miſpriſiont, contempts, or 

negglects, for not doing, or miſdoing any thing in, or con- 
cerning, fines. See Fing, 125 

MISS al. Miss ALE, a maſs-book, containing the ſeveral 
maſſes to be uſed on the ſeveral days, feaſts, Cc. See Mass. 
The Roman miſſal was firſt compiled by pope Zachary, and 
afterwards reduced into better order by pope Gregory the 

reat, who called it the book of ſacraments. 7 ; 
Fach dioceſe, and each order of religious, have their parti- 
cular miſſal, accommodated to the feſtivals of the province, 
or of the order, | | 

MISSELTO E. See the article MisTLETOE. 

MISSE N-moaft, or MizzEN-maf?, of a ſhip, is a maſt, or round 
long piece of timber, ſtanding upright in the ſternmoſt part, 
— See Tab. Ship. fig. I. u. 1, 13, 19. See alſo MAsT., 

M1ssEN-ſail, is that belonging to the miſſen-yard. See SA1L. 
When at ſea they uſe the word miſſen alone, always mean 
the ſail, and not the maſt. See SAIL, | 
Some great ſhips require two miſſens; in which caſe, that next 
the main-maſt, is called the main · miſſem; that next the poop 
the bonaventure-miſſen. þ 

Change the M1sSEN, that is, bring the miſſen- yard over to the 

other ſide the maſt. | | 


Peek the Miss Ex, that is, put the miſſin right up and down the 


maſt. See PEEK. FT te 1 #8 
Spell the Miss EN, &c. that is, let go the ſheet, and peek it up. 
MISSION. See Em1s88i0n, MAnumission, REMISSION, 
and TRANSMISSION, THe 8 5 
M1ss10Nn, in theology, denotes a power, or commiſſion to 
preach the goſpel. EvANGEL1sT, Se. 
Jeſus Chriſt gave his diſciples their -n:/ion in theſe words, Go, 
and teach all nations, &c. See APOSTLE, +  » 
The Romaniſts reproach the Proteſtants, that their miniſters 
have no mon 3 as not being authorized in the exerciſe of 
their mini 72 either by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion from the 
apoſtles, or by miracles, or by any extraordinary proof of a 
vocation, See OR DIN AT ION. | 
The Anabaptiſts deny any other miſſion for the mi- 
niſtry than the talents neceſſary to diſcharge it. See Ax A- 
BAPTIST. ] 3 
Missio is alſo uſed for an eſtabliſhment of people zealous for 
the glory of God, and the ſalvation of fouls ;. who go and 
preach the goſpel in remote countries, and among infidels. 
See MissoNM AR. P 
There are miſſions in the Eaſt, as well as the Weſt- Indies. 
Among the Romaniſts, the religious orders of St. Dominic, 
St. Francis, St. Auguſtin, and the Jeſuits, have miſſiom in the 
Levant, America, &c. Fr | 1's 
The Jeſuits have alſo miſſions in China, and all other parts of 
the globe, where they have been able to penetrate. The 


mendicants abound in mi/ſjons. | 
M1s510x, is alſo the name of a tion of priefts, and lay- 
men, nnd by Vincent de Paul, and confirmed in 1626 
by Pope Urban VIII. under the title of Pries of the congre- 

£21100 of ihe million. / Hal OA (es 00} AAP} 
Theſe profeſs to make it their whole buſineſs to aſſiſt the poor 
people in the country; and to this purpoſe oblige themſelves 
never to preach, or adminiſter any of the ſacraments in any 
2 where there is an archbiſhop, biſhop, or provincial re- 

ing. i Seit: Air n 

They are ſettled in moſt provinces of France, Italy, Germa- 
ny, and in Poland. —At Paris, they have a ſeminary, which 


they call the foreign miſim; where youth are br and 
wal 5 wy 


ified for miſſions | | | 
MISSION ARY, an ecclefiaftic who devotes himſelf and his 


labours, to ſome miſſion ; either for the inſtruction of the or- 
chodax the convition of heretics, or the converſion of inſi- 


MISSIVE, ſomething ſent to another. From the Latin, mit-| 


to, I ſend. 


We ſay miſſive letters, or letters miſſiue, meaning I letters ſent 
from one to another. SceErioein x. 


* 


MIT 


| In a propriety, letters mifſive are letters of buſineſs, but not buſi- 
neſs of great concern; in contradiſtintion from letters of 


lantry, letters on points of learning, diſpatches, & c. 
MIST, a meteor called alſo fog. See oy 


MISTLETOE, MisL.zTos, or MissELTOE, in natural 
hiſtory, a plant of the paraſite kind ; growing, not on the 
ground, but on other trees, as the oak, apple-tree, pear-tree, 
white-thorn, aſh, lime, willow, elm, &c. See Pa RASIT E. 
Miſlletee, by phyſicians, &c, called w/cus, grows to the height 
of about two feet. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtems, which arc 
uſually covered with a greeniſh, ſometimes a yellow iſh bark, 
about the thickneſs of the finger, hard, woody, and divided 
by knots ; from which ſpring the leaves, which grow by two 
and two oppoſite to each other, oblong, thick, of a greeniſh, 
or yellow colour, veined their whole length, and rounded at 
the end, Its flowers grow by three and three, trefoil-wiſe, at 

the extremes of the branches: each flower is a yellow calyx, 
one third of an inch in diameter, divided into — parts. 
The fruit likewiſe * by three and three, at the extremes 
of the branches: I hey are a kind of white oval betries, not 
unlike little pearls, filled with a flattiſh ſeed in form of a heart; 
covered with a fine filvered membrane, and encloſed with a 
viſcid, glutinous humour, of a whitiſh colour, wherein the 
ſeed naturally buds or germinates, ant puts forth two eyes.— 
From this juice it is, that the Latins denominate the plant vi/- 
cus,— The fruit grows on different branches from the flowers. 


That uncommon ſoil, whereon the my/Hetoe grows, has oc- 


caſioned abundance of fabulous notions both as to its produc- 
tion and virtues. 
Pliny and moſt naturaliſts relate, that thruſhes being exceed- 
ingly fond of the berries of the miſtletae; they ſwallow them, 
and caſt them out again on the branches of trees where they 
uſe to perch ; and by this means give occaſion to a new pro- 
duction of mi/Hetor, By cracking the berries with their bills, 
or claws, they are ſuppoſed to let out the viſcous juice, which 
facilitates their ſticking: And hence that proverb, Turdus ſibi 
cacat malum; the viſcus being ſometimes uſed as bird-lime. 
Mr, Bradley endeavours to * the popular opinion of the 
ancients, that the ſeeds of the miſſletos could not vegetate. 
Their endeavouring to propagate it in the earth without ſuc- 
ceſs, he takes to have led them into the error: And aſſerts, 
that it may be propagated by ſeed on any tree whatever, The 


method too is very eaſy. About Chriſtmas, when the berries 


are full ripe, you need only apply them on the ſmooth bark of 


any tree z the viſcid juices they are encompaſſed withal, will 


make them ftick ; and, provided the birds do not devour the 
ſeed, you may; without any further trouble, expect a young 
plant, the following year. | 

Others rather chuſe to account for the propagation of m/?le- 
toe from the ſyſtem hereafter advanced for that of mufbrooms. 
See MusHroomM, | | $5173 

For the virtues of miſtletoe, it ſeems of the moſt efficacy in 
the epilepſy ; againſt which ſome will have it ſpecifick. Dr. 
Colbatch has wrote expreſsly to prove it ſuch. It is alſo pre- 


ſcribed in apoplexies, lethargies, and vertigos ; and wore a- 


bout the necks of children to prevent convulſions, and eaſe 
the cutting of their teeth, bit. | 
The beſt is 3 of the out; though it is not this which 

is commonly uſed, but that of the apple or peat-tree. Mr. 
Bradley obſerves, that there is no variety in this plant, but 
that the leaves, flowers, fruit, &c. are all alike on whatever 


kind of tree it grows: But others pretend to diſtinguiſh that 


of the oak by ſeveral particulars. 

- The virtues aſcribed to the miſtletor, may perhaps be the re- 
mains of the religiours honours paid it by the ancient Gauls ; 
among whom the Druids, aſſembled 2 tly on the firſt day 
of the year, went in queſt thereof with hymns, and other cere- 
monies and rejoicings, diſtributing it again among the people, 
as a thing facred, after — firſt conſecrated it, crying, 
Au gi Fan 207 to proclaim the new nk See Dxv1Ds. 
The cry is ſtill kept up in Picardy, where they add plantez, 
to wiſh a plentiful new yar. wt 45 3 We 
M. Perrault obſerves, that the miſtletoe is full of a poiſonous 
juice, which weakens the tree whereon'it grows ; and that the 

fruit has always a difagreeable taſte while it ſticks on it. 


MISY, MIT, in natural hiſtory; ſee CRALCIT Is. 
MIT E, a ſmall coin, formerly current; equal to about one 


third part of a farthing. See Mow v, and Corn, 
Mir E alſo denotes a finall weight uſed by the moneyers. It is 

equal to the twentieth part of a grain, and is divided into 
twenty- four doits. rn e 091 
MITHRID ATE, Mir axrp arion, in pharmacy, an 

antidote or compoſition in form of an electuary, ſerving ei- 

ther ac a remedy or a preſervative againſt poiſons: See Ax- 

TIDOTE, Poison, Ge. Dy Faden hvn 
-  Mithridate is one of the capital medicines in the a- 
ries ſhops ; being compoſed of a vaſt number of drugs, as 
um, 'myrr by aguric, ſaffron, ginger, cinnumon, | ſpikeniard, 

6 col, 
d a 


tincen entian, &c. Nn 
* — cordial, e, ſudorific and alexipharmic. 
 — Matrhiolus ſays it is more effectual againſt poiſon than Ve- 
nice-treacle ; though eafier to be mide. | [TO Ea 
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tus, who is ſaid to have ſo fortified his body againſt poiſons 
with antidotes and preſervatives, that when he had a mind to 
diſpatch himſelf, he could not find any poiſon that would 
take effect, . 
The receipt of it was found in his cabinet, written with his 
own hand, and was carried to Rome by Pompey. It was 
tranſlated into verſe by Damocrates, a famous phyſician, and 
was afterwards tranſlated by Galen, from whom we have it: 
Though there is room to imagine it has undergone conſidera- 
ble alterations ſince the time of its royal preſcriber. 
MITRALES vatoulz, MITRAL valves, in anatomy, two 
valves in the heart : thus called from their reſembling the 
figure of a mitre. See VALVE, and HEART. og? 
They are placed at the orifice of the pulmonary vein, in the 
left ventricle of the heart. Their office is to cloſe the orifice 


Mix action, in law, is an action partly real, and p 
| ſonal, See AcT1on. | NR he 


thereof, and prevent the return of the blood through the pul- 
monary vein into the lungs again. See PULMONARY vern, 
CIRCULATION, Oc. . 


MITRE*®, Mir RA, a pontifical ornament, wore on the 


head by biſhops, and certain abbots, on ſolemn occaſions. 


See Bisnop, ABBOT, Oc. 


* — word comes from the Greek ju/|pz, which ſignifies the 
ame. 

The mitre is a round cap, pointed, and cleft a- top with two 
pendents hanging down the ſhoulders. — Abbots wear the mitre 
turned in profile; and bear the croſier inwards, to ſhew that 
they have no ſpiritual juriſdiction without their own cloiſters. 
The pope has alſo granted to ſome canons of cathedrals the 
privilege of wearing the mitre.—The counts of Lyons are 
ſaid to have aſſiſted at church in Mitres. : 
In Germany, ſeveral great families bear the mitre for their 
creſt ; to ſhew that they are advocates, or feudataries of an- 
cient abbies, or officers of biſhops, &c. See ADVOUEE. 


The pope has four mitres, which are more or leſs rich ac- 


cording to the ſolemnity of the feaſt- days they are to be worn 
on. The mitre was originally the womens head-dreſs, as the 
hat was that of the men. This appears from Servius, who 
reproaches the Trojans, or Phrygians, that they were dreſſed 
like women, and wore mitres,—Et tunicæ manicas, & habent 


redimicula mitre. 


The cardinals anciently wore mitres, before the hat which was 
firſt granted them by the council of Lyons in 1245, See 


CARDINAL,—Authors make no mention of the mitre as an 


epiſcopal ornament before the year 1000. 


MriTRE, in architecture, is the workmens term for an angle 


that is juſt 45 degrees; or half a right one. 

If the angle be a quarter of a right angle, they call it a half- 
mitre. See ANGLE, c. 

To deſcribe ſuch angles, they have an inſtrument called the 
mitre-ſquare ; with this they ſtrike mitre-lines on their quar- 
ters, or battens: And for diſpatch, have a mitre-box, as they 
call it, which is made of two pieces of wood, each about an 
inch thick, one nailed upright on the edge of the other ; the 
upper piece hath the mztre-{ines ſtruck upon it on both ſides, 
and a kerf to direct the ſaw in cutting the mitre joints readi- 
15 by only applying the piece into this box. See BEvIL. 


MITRE D abbets. See the article ABBoT. 
MITTENDIS records & proceſſu. See RECORDoO, 
MIT TIMUS, in law, a writ, by which records are ordered 


to be transferred from one court to another ; ſometimes im- 
mediately, as out of the King's Bench into the Exchequer ; 


and ſometimes by a certiorari into the Chancery, and from 


thence by a mittimus into another court. 


Mi1rT'rimvs is alſo uſed for a precept in writing directed by a 


juſtice of peace to a goaler, for the receiving and ſafe keeping 
a felon, or other offender, by him committed to the goal. 


MIXING of mortar. See the article MoRTAR. 
MIXT, or M1xT bedy, in philoſophy, is that which is com- 


pounded of divers elements, or principles. See Mix T10N, &c. 
By which, mixt ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ſimple, or ele- 
mentary, which is applied to bodies conſiſting of one principle 
only ; as the chymiſts take ſulphur, ſalt, &c. to do. See 
ELEMENT and Body. | 

The ſchoolmen define a mixt body to be a whole, reſulting 
from ſeveral ingredients, altered, or new modified by the 
mixture. On which principle, the ſeveral ingredients do not 
actually exiſt in the mixt, but are all changed, ſo as to con- 
ſpire to a new body of a different form, from the forms of 


the ingredients. —But the modern philoſophers rarely con- 


ceive the term in ſo much ſtrictneſs. | ? 

The buſineſs of chymiſtry, we ſay, is to reſolve mixt bodies 
into their' principles, or component parts. See PRINCIPLE, 
CHYMISTRY, Oc. | 

The ſchool- philoſophers diſtinguiſh mixt bodies into perfect and 


imperſect. 


Perfect Mix rs are the claſs of vital or animated bodies; where 
the elements or ingredients they are compoſed of, are changed 


or transformed by a perfect mixture. Such are plants, beaſts, 
and men. | | 


uch are meteors, minerals, metals, &c. 


| 


Imperfett Mix rs are inanimate bodies; the forms whereof re- 
main ſtill the ſame as of the ingredients that conſtitute them. 


A mixt action is that which lies both for the thing detaineg 
and againſt the perſon of the detainer, —Or it is that which 
ſeeks both the recovery of a thing we are unjuſtly deprived ot 
and damages, or a penalty for the unjuſt detainment thereof 
Such are actions of waſte, and guare impedit; actions for 
tithes on the ſtatute 2 and 3 Edw. 6. Cc. | 

M1xT angle. See the article ANGLE. 

Mi1xT cloths. See the article CLoTH. 

Mix r fables. See the article FaBLE. 

MixT figure, in geometry, is that which conſiſts partly of tight 
lines, and partly of curve lines. See FIG URE. ” 

Mix r force. See the article ForCE. 

Mi1xT hiftory. See the article HisToRY. 

Mix mathematics, See the article MATHEMATIC, 

M1xT mode, according to Mr, Locke, is a combination of ſeve- 


MixT number, in arithmetic, that which is part 


2 11-0 66: 
antecedent and conſequent „ 


tly per- 


ral ſimple ideas of different kinds. See Ip EA, and Mops. 
Thus, beauty, as it conſiſts in a certain compoſition of colour 
figure, proportion, &c. of different parts, cauſing delight to 
the beholder, is a mixt mode. Such alſo are theft, murder, Gr. 
The mind, that author obſerves, being once furniſhed with 
ſimple ideas, can put them together in ſeveral compoſitions 
without examining whether they exiſt ſo in nature together. 
And hence it is that theſe ideas are called notions ;- as if the 
had their original and conſtant exiſtence more in the thoughts 
of men, than in the reality of things; and that to form ſuch 
ideas, it ſufficed that the mind put the parts of them together; 
and that they were conliſtent in the underſtanding : without 
conſidering whether they had any real being. See NoT1ox. 
There are three ways whereby we get theſe complex ideas of 
mixt modes. Firſt, By experience and obſervation of things 
themſelves : Thus by ſeeing two men wreſtle, we get the idea 
of wreſtling. Secondly, By invention, or voluntary putting 
together of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our own mind: So he that 
firſt invented printing, had an idea of it firſt in his mind be- 
fore ever it exiſted. Thirdly, By explaining the names of 
actions we never ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee ; and by enu- 
merating all thoſe ideas which go to the making them up. 
Thus the mixt mode which the word he ftands for, is made up 
of theſe ſimple ideas; Firſt, Articulate ſounds. Secondly, 
Certain ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker. Thirdly, Certain 
words, the ſigns of theſe ideas. Fourthly, Thoſe ſigns put 
together by affirmation, or negation, otherwiſe than the ideas 
they ſtand. for are in the mind of the ſpeaker, ſince the lan- 


| guage was made, 


omplex ideas are uſually got by the explication of thoſe terms 
that ſtand for them. For ſince they conſiſt of ſimple ideas 
combined, they may, by words ſtanding for thoſe ſimple ideas, 
be repreſented to the mind of one who underſtands thoſe 
words; though that combination of ſimple ideas was never 
offered to his mind by the real exiſtence of — 
y an integer, 

and partly a fraction; as 41. See FRACTION, 


MixT obligation. See the article OBLIGATION. 
M1xT ratio, or proportion, is when the ſum of the antecedent 


and conſequent is compared with the difference between the 
4 12 16 
{£18 


cam; 7, 3 84 See RAT10 and ProPoR- 


axnxb:a—b::cx: c. 
TION. 


MixT ſalts. See the article SALTS. 

MixT ftairs. See the article STAIRs. 

Mix ſervice. See the article SER VIE. 
Mix titbes, are thoſe of cheeſe, milk, &c. and of the young 


of beaſt. © See TIT HE. 


MIXTILINEAR angle, See the article ANGLE. 
MIXTION, M1xT10, or Misr 10, the act of mixing; or 


the union and coalition of divers corpuſcles into one body. 

See M1xT, and Mix ruRRE. | 

The Peripatetics, who hold an alteration eſſential to m:ixtton, 

define it the union of ſeveral altered ingredients, or miſcibles. 

See INGREDIENT. 

Mixtion makes a conſiderable operation in the chymical and 
alenical pharmacy; where divers powders, ſpecies, and other 

— are ſaid to be mixed, miſceri, though without any 

communication or tranſition of the virtues of one into thoſe 

of another, See CoMPoSITION. | 


MIXTURE, MixTura, or Misr RA, in a philoſophical 


ſenſe, is an aſſemblage, or union of ſeveral bodies of different 
properties, in the ſame maſs. See M1xT, and M1xT10N. 
To determine the ratio of the ingredients of a mixture, is that 
celebrated problem propoſed by Ha king of Syracuſe to Ar- 
chimedes, on occaſion of a crown of gold wherein the work- 
men had fraudulently mixed ſilver ; the ſolution whereof was 
matter of ſo much tranſport to that divine mechanic. _ 
It may be determined thus. —Weigh the mixture, immerge it 
in ſome fluid; and find the weight it loſes therein. (See SPE- 
CIFIC: gravity.) Then find what weight any determinate 
uantity of any ingredient loſes in the ſame fluid : And by 
Sel of three find what weight each ought to loſe therein. 
were its weight equal to that of the mixture. Subtract the lefs 
loſs from the greater, which will give the exceſs wherewith 
the loſs of the lighter exceeds that of the heavier. Then — 


ned, 
hich 
d of, 
reof 
for 


ight 
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me cal waved differentcolours, not yet ſpun, See CLOTH, 


xture, : 
2 4 different colours dyed and mixed before they 


MOAT, in fortification, a depth or trench dug round a town, 


Lined Mo A r is that whoſe ſcarp and counterſcarp are caſed with 
| Flat-bottomed MOAT is that w ich hath no ſloping, its corners 


8 he Mor. See the article ANGLE. 
; 40 TAZALITES, a religious ſect among the Turks, 


MOBILE, Moveable ; any thing ſuſceptible of motion, or that 


Primum MoB1LE in the ancient aſtronomy, was a ninth hea- 


P 
M 
| MOBILITY, in the ſchools, Sc, an aptitude, or facility to 


they allowed the mobility of the earth to be held as an hypo- 
| earth to be maintained as a theſis, or a real effective thing; 


MODAL, in logic, &c, a term applied to propoſitions which 


Mr. Lock E defines modes to be thoſe ideas (he ſhould have ſaid 


We call a mode, or accident, Seel E K. 


Vol. II. Ne. C. . | 


and C ERSCARP. * 
Fu Moar is t r is deſtitute of water; and ought to 


MODE, or Moov, Mopus, in philoſophy, a manner of being; 
or a quality, or attribute of a ſubſtance, or ſubject, vhich we 


pany 1% - x 
* 


flract the weight loſt by the heavier, from that loſt by the 


whole mixture, to find the exceſs of the weight loſt by the 


f d chat loſt by the heavier. 1 
1 wo 5 of — denotes the union, or blending 


or mixed ſtuff, is that whoſe woof and warp 


were ſpun. 


; to be defended, on the outſide of the wall, or ram- 
—— * Tab. . Fortif. fig. 21. lit. h h b, Cc. See alſo 
RaurAkr, Foss, and DITCH. 

The depth and breadth of the moat often depend on the na- 
ture of the ſoil; according as it is marſhy, rocky, or the like. 
The brink of the moat next the rampart in any fortification 
is called the ſcarp, and the oppoſite one the counterſcarp, See 


be deeper than one which is full of water. 


a wall of maſon's work lying aſlope. 


being ſomewhat rounded. 


who deny all forms and qualities in the divine Being. See 
Gop, ATTRIBUTE, &c. _ 2 

There are two opinions among the Turkiſh divines concern- 
ing God. The firſt admit metaphyſical forms, or attributes; 
as, that God has wiſdom by which he is wiſe; power by 
which he is powerful; eternity by which he is eternal, &c. 
The ſecond allow God to be wiſe, powerful, eternal ; but 
will not allow any form or quality in God, for fear of admit- 
ting a multiplicity, PURE 2 
Thoſe who follow this latter opinion are called Moatazalites 
They who follow the former, Sephatites. | 


is diſpoſed to be moved either by it ſelf, or by ſome other 
prior mobile, or mover. See MoT10N. | 


ven, or ſphere, imagined above thoſe of the planets and fixed 
ſtars. See SPHERE, HEAVEN, and PRI MUM. | 
This was ſuppoſed to be the firft mover, and to carry all the 
lower ſpheres round along with it ; by its rapidity communi- 
cating to them a motion whereby they revolved in twenty-four 
hours. But the diurnal revolution of the planets is now ac- 
counted for, without the aſſiſtance of any ſuch primum mobile. 
erpetuum MoBILE. See PERPETUAL motion, | 
05 ILIA bona, in the civil law, are what in common law, 
Sc. we call moveables, or moveable goods, See MOVEABLES. 


be moved. See MoT1oNn. 


The mobility of mercury is owing to the ſmallneſs, and ſphe- 
ts fixation 


ricity of its particles; and is that which renders 1 
ſo difficult, See MERcCURy, and FIXATION. ' | 
The hypotheſis of the mobility of the earth is the moſt plauſi- 
ble; and is that commonly admitted by the later aſtronomers, 
See EARTH... | | | | 
Pope Paul V. appointed commiſſioners to examine the opinion 
of Copernicus touching the mobility of the earth. The reſult 
of their enquiry, was, a.prohiþition to aſſert, not that the 
mobility was poſſible, but that it was ally true. That is, 


theſis, which gives an eaſy and ſenſible ſolution of the phæno- 
mena of the heavenly motions ; but forbad the mobility of the 


by reaſon they conceived it contrary to ſcripture. See Co- 
PERNICAN, 


include certain conditions or reſtrictions. See Conpi- 
TIONAL, PRoPosITIon, and DIS TIN C T1o Ww. 


conceive as neceſſarily depending on the ſubject, and incapable 
of ſubſiſting without it. See ATTRIBUT E, andSUBSTANCE, 


things) which do not imply any ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting b 

themſelves, but are conſidered as mere dependencies, an af 
fections of ſubſtances, See AcciveEnT. | 
Our ideas of things may be reduced to two kinds: The one 
of things which we conceive ſeparately, and by themſelves, 
called 10 ances ; and the other of things which we conceive 
as exiſting in others, in ſuch manner as that we cannot allow 


them exiſtence without them; and theſe we call modes, or 


accidents, | + | 
Thus, when we reflect on wax, and roundneſs; we conſider 
the wax as a thing which may fubſiſt without the roundneſs; 
ax therefore we denominate a ſubſtance : on the contrary, 


we conſider the roundneſs ſo dependant on the wax, that it 


cannot ſubſiſt without it, there being no conceiving of round- 
neſs diſtinct and ſeparate from a round body. This therefore 


"MOD | 


It is the charaQeriftic, then, of a true made, to have ſuch s 
relation to ſome ſubject, as not to be clearly and diſtinctly 
conceivable without conceiving the ſubject, whereof it is 2 
mode, at the ſame time : when, on the other hand, the con- 
ception of the ſubject does not at all-infer or require that of 
the mode, See SUBJECT. 

Thus, what gives us to know that thought is not a mode of 
extended ſubſtance, or matter, is, that extenſion, and the 
other properties of matter may be divided from thought, 
without ceaſing to conceive thought all the while. See 
TrinKinG, ExTENSIon, Oc. 

We always conſider things as clothed with certain modes, ex- 
cept we reflect on them in the abſtract, or general: And it is 
the variety of modes, and relations, that occafions the great 
variety of denominations of the fame thing. It is the various 
modes of matter, e. gr. that make all the diverſity of bodies, 
or corporeal beings in nature. See RELATION, MaT- 
TER, Oc. | 
There are various diviſions and kinds of modes One of the 
moſt common, is into internal and external. | 


Internal Mop Es are thoſe inherent in the ſubſtance ; as round- 


neſs in the bowl; flatneſs in the noſe; crookedneſs in the 
finger, &c. 
Theſe, we have obſerved, cannot exiſt, nor even be conceived 
without the ſubject, as being only circumſtances thereof, or 
even, according to ſome, only the ſubje& itſelf conſidered, 
not ſimply, but as ſuch. Thus the roundneſs of the bowl, 
is only the bowl itſelf conſidered as round, c. 
External Mop Es are thoſe extraneous to the ſubject; as when 
we ſay a thing is deſired, loved, beheld, c. Theſe coincide 
with what we call relations, See RELATION. 
Add, that there are modes which are likewiſe ſubſtances, as 
apparel, hair, &c, which may ſubſiſt without the ſubject. 
| r. LoCKE divides modes into ſimple, and mixt or compound. 
Simple Mop Es are combinations of fimple ideas of the ſame kind, 
or even of the ſame {imple ideas divers times repeated ;—as a 
dozen, a ſcore, &c. which are only the ideas of fo many di- 
ſtinct units put together. n 
The modifications of any ſimple idea, Mr. Locke obſerves, 
are as perfectly different and diſtin ideas in the mind as 
thoſe the moſt remote and inconſiſtent : Thus, two is as di- 
ſtint from three, as blindneſs from heat. With this view 
that author examines the /imple modes of ſpace. —W hich are 
found to be diſtance, capacity, extenſion, figure, place and 
duration, See SPACE, DisTANCE, ExTEnSION, Fl1- 
SRE, PLACE, and DuRA ION. 
The mind has ſeveral diſtinct ideas of Hiding, rolling, all- 
ing, creeping, &c. which are all but the different mod ifica- 
tions of motion. Swift and /ow are two different ideas of 
motion, the meaſures whereof, are made out of the diſtances 
of time and ſpace put together. See Mor io. 
The like variety we have in ſounds; every articulate word is 
a different modification of ſound, as are all notes of different 
length — together, which make that complex idea called 
time. See SOUND and TIME. 8 
'The modes of colours might be alſo very various; ſome of 
which we take notice of, as the different degrees, or as they 
are termed, ſhades of the ſame colour, But fince we ſeldom 
make aſſemblages of colours without taking in figure alſo, as 
in painting, Cc. thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt 
commonly belong to mixed: modes; as beauty, rainbow, &c. 
All eompounded taſtes and ſmells are alſo modes made up of 
ſimple ideas of thoſe ſenſes. 
s to the modes of thinking ; when the mind turns its view in- 
ward upon itſelf, thinking is the firſt idea that occurs, wherein it 
obſerves a great variety of modifications; and therefore frames 
to itſelf 4itint ideas. See THINKING, and THouGHT. 
Thus the perception annexed to any impreſſion on the body 
made by an external object, is called ſenſation. Where an idea 
recurs without the preſence of the object, it is called remem- 
brance. When ſought after by the mind, and brought again 
in view, it is called recolle&ion. When held there long under 
attentive conſiderations, it is called contemplation. When ideas 
float in the mind without regard or reflection, it is called in 
French, reverie. When the ideas are taken notice of, and, as 
it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is attention. When the 
mind fixes its view on any one idea, and conſiders it on al! 
ſides, it is intention and ſtudy. See SENSATION, &c, 
Of theſe various modes of thinking, the mind forms as diſtinct 
ideas, as it does of white and red, a ſquare, or a circle. 
Mixed Mop Es are combinations of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds; 
as in beauty, which conſiſts in a certain compoſition of colour, 
figure, &c.: Theft, which is the concealed change of the 
poſſeſſion of any thing without conſent of the proprietor, 
che. See M IJ. 1 Netti yet. 
There are three ways whereby we get ideas of mixt modes. 
19. By experience and obſervation of things themſelves; thus 
by ſeeing two men wreſtle, we get the idea of wreſtling. 
20. By invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral 
ſimple ideas in our own minds; ſo he that firſt invented print- 
ing had an idea of it firſt in his mind, before ever it exiſted. 
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there being no name for it, it is not taken for a particular 


lection of ideas is made by the mind; but the name is, as it 


is that on which all the properties of the ſpecies depend, and 


M O D 


we cannot ſee z and by enumerating all thoſe ideas, which go 
to the making them up.—Thus the mixt mode which the word 
he ſtands for, is made up of theſe ſimple ideas: (1.) Articu- 
late ſounds. (2.) Certain ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker, 


(3.) Words, the ſigns of theſe ideas. (4.) 'Thoſe ſigns put 


together by affirmation, or negation, otherwiſe than the ideas 
they ſtand for are in the mind of the ſpeaker, 
Mixt modes have their unity from an act of the mind, com- 
bining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas together, and conſidering 
them as one complex one: The mark of this union is one name 
given to that combination. Men ſeldom reckon any number 
of ideas to make one complex one: but ſuch collections as 
there be names for. Thus, the killing of an old man is as fit to 
be united in one complex idea, as the filling of a father; yet 


complex idea; nor a diſtinct ſpecies of action from that of kil- 
ling any other man: Thoſe collect ions of ideas have names 
generally affixed, which are of frequent uſe in converſation; 
in which caſes men endeavour to communicate their thoughts 
to one another, with all poſſible diſpatch. Thoſe others, which 
they have ſeldom occaſion to mention, they lay not together, 
nor give them names. 

This gives the reaſon, hy there are words in every language, 
which cannot be rendred by any one ſingle word of another. 
For the faſhions and cuſtoms of one nation make ſeveral com- 
binations of ideas familiar in one, which another had never 
any occaſion to make. Such were, 'O-exx:ouC», among the 
Greeks ; and proſcriptio among the Romans, See Os r RA- 
C1s5M, and PROSCRIPTION. This alſo occafions the con- 
ſtant change of languages; becauſe the change of cuſtom and 
opinion brings with it new combinations of ideas, which, to 
avoid long deſcriptions, have new names annexed to them, 
and ſo they become new ſpecies of mixt modes. ' 

Of all our ſimple ideas, thoſe which have had moſt mixt 
modes made out of them, are thinking, and motion, (which 
comprehend in them all action) and power, from whence 
theſe actions are conceived to flow. For actions being the 
great buſineſs of mankind, it is no wonder that the ſeveral 
modes of thinking and motion, ſhould be taken notice of; 
and the ideas of them obſerved, and laid up in memory, and 
have names aſſigned them. For without ſuch complex ideas 


with names to them, men could not eaſily hold any commu- 


nication about them. | | 
Of this kid are the modes of actions diſtinguiſhed by their 
cauſes, means, objects, ends, inſtruments, time, place, and 
other circuniſtances ; as alſo of the powers fitted for thoſe ac- 
tions. Thus boldneſs is the power to do or ſpeak what we 
intend, without fear or diſorder ; which power of doing any 
thing, when it had been acquired by frequent doing the ſame 


. known; becauſe there being no ſpecies of theſeordinarij tak 
notice of, but ſuch as have names; and thoſe ſpecies bei 

complex ideas made arbitrarily by the mind; it is conven;..* 
if not neceſſary, to know the names, before we learn ent, 
complex ideas: unleſs a man will fill his head with a com 
of abſtract complex ideas, which others having no names fo. 
he has nothing to do with, but to lay by, and forget a 0 

In the beginning of languages, it was neceſſary to have . 
idea, before one gave it the name; and ſo it is ſtill, Where 
new complex idea is to be made, and a name given it 15 
ſimple ideas, and ſubſtances, it is otherwiſe ; which dein 
ſuch ideas, as have real exiſtence and union in nature l 
ideas or names are got, one before the other, as it happens 
The ſchoolmen make numerous other diviſions of meg: . 7 
into immediate and mediate : Eſſential and non-eſſential: Þ,;. 
— and privative: Of ſpirit and of body: Of thinking, and, 

aving. 

Immediate MoDEs are thoſe immediately attributed to their ſab. 

Jes, or ſubſtances. | | 

Mediate Mops are thoſe attributed to ſubjects by the inter. 

vention of ſome other mode. 

Thus, e. gr. motion is an immediate made of the body; know. 

ledge of the mind, &c, But ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs are not 

immediately attributable to the body ; but only to the body 
in reſpect of motion, | 

Eſſential, or inſeparable Mops, are attributes without which 

the ſubſtance cannot exiſt.— As, wiſdom, goodneſs, power 

Sc. in God: figure, place, quantity, extenſion, t. 

body. See ATTRIBUTE, | | 

Non-ęſſential, or ſeparable Mops, are attributes affecting created 

ſubſtances, and remaining affixed thereto ſo long as is neceſ. 

ſary.—Such are coldneſs, of water: hardneſs, of ſtone: 
whiteneſs of milk, Sc. | 

Pofitive Mops, are thoſe which give ſomething real, poſitive, 

and abſolute to their ſubſtance, —Thus roundneſs is a poſitive 

mode of a globe, &c. 

Privative Mop ks are attributed to ſubjects, when the mind per- 

ceiving ſome attributes wanting therein, frames a word, which 

at firſt ſight ſeems to note ſomething poſitive, but which in 
reality only notes the want of ſome property, or mode, —Thus 

a privation of light is attributed to a blind man, c. 

Mopes of ſpirit are two, viz. cognition, or knowledge; and 

willing. See KnowLEDGE, and WILL. 

Mops of body are three, viz. figure, reſt, and motion. Se 

FiGURE, REsT, and Mor io. 

Mops of having, are thoſe whereby any thing may be had by 
another, —Ariftotle enumerates ſeven of theſe : A thing, for 
inftance, may be had either by the mode of quality, as knoy- 

ledge; by that of magnitude, as circumference ; by thc 


thing, is that idea we call habit; and when forward and read 
upon every occaſion, to break into action, we call it diſpoſe. 
tion: Thus ze/tineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 
Power being the ſource of all action, the ſubſtances, wherein 
thoſe powers are, when they exert this power, are called 
cauſes: And the ſubſtances thereupon produced, or the ſimple 
ideas introduced intoany * The efficacy whereb 
the new ſubſtance or idea is produced, is called in the ſubje&t 
exerting that power, ad ion; in the ſubje& wherein any ſim- 
ple idea is changed, or produced, paſſion. Which efficacy in 
intellectual agents, we can conceive to be nothing elſe, but 
mades of thinking and willing: In corporeal agents, nothing 
elſe but modifications or motions. : 

Whatever ſort of action, beſides theſe, produces any effect, 
we have no notion or idea of, And, therefore, many words 
which; ſeem to expreſs ſome action, fignify nothing of the 
action, but barely the effect, with ſome circumftances of the 
ſubje& wrought on, or cauſe operating: Thus creation, and 
annihilation, contain in them no idea of the action, or man- 
ner whereby they are produced, but barely of the cauſe, and 
the thing done. And when a country-man ſays, the cold 


freezes water, though the word freezing ſeems to import 


ſome action, yet it truly ſignifies nothing but the effect, viz. 
that the water that was before fluid, is become hard and con- 
ſiſtent 3 without intimating any idea of the action whereby 
it is done. | | 

In mixt modes, it is the name that ſeems to preſerve their eſ- 
ſences, and to give them their laſting duration. The col- 


were, the knot which ties them faſt together: Hence we ſel- 


dom take any other for diſtinct ſpecies of mixt modes, but fuch |. 


as are ſet out by names. We muſt obſerve, that the names of 
mixt modes always ſignify the real eſſences of their ſpecies ; 
which being nothing but the abſtract complex ideas, and not 
referred to the real exiſtence of things, there is no ſuppoſition 
of any thing more ſignified by any name of a mixt mode, but 
barely that complex idea, the mind itſelf has formed; which 
when the mind has formed, is all it would expreſs by it, and 


from which alone they flow; and ſo, in theſe, the real and 
nominal eſſence is the ſame. | 
This alſo ſhews the reaſon, why the names of mixt modes are 


mode of part, as the hand, &c, 
22 of a Mop. See the article Drvisrox. 
ODE, in grammar. ) 0. , 

Mops, in ogic. See the article Moop. 

Mop is alſo uſed in logic, for the modification of a propoſ- 

tion; or that which renders it modal and conditional, Set 

ConDITIONAL, and PROPOSITION, | 

Indirect Mops. See the article INDIRECT. 

Mop, or Moop, in muſic, a particular manner of beginning, 

continuing and ending a ſong, whereby we are engaged to 

make uſe of certain notes, or chords, preferable to, or oftener 
than others. 

Mops is defined by ſome authors, the particular manner of con- 
ſtituting the ve; or the melodious conſtitution of the 
octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential, or natural notes be- 
ſides the key, or 83 See OCTAVE. 

A mode, then, is not any ſingle note, or ſound ;z but the pu- 
ticular order of the concinnous degrees of an octave: The fun- 
damental note whereof may, in another ſenſe, be called the 

Ley, as it ſignifies that principal note which regulates the reſt. 
The proper difference between a mode and a key, conſiſts in 
this, that an octave with all its natural and concinnous degrees, 

is called a mode, with reſpect to the conſtitution, or the man- 
ner and way of dividing it ; and with reſpe& to the place of 
it in the ſcale of muſic, that is, the degree or pitch of tune, it 
is called a Fey: that is, an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in 
the ſame order, and kind of degrees, which makes the ſame 
mode, and yet be begun higher or lower ; that is, be taken at 
different degrees with reſpect to the whole, which makes 
different keys : and from the ſame definition it follows, that 
the ſame key may be found with different mades ; that is, te 
extremes of two octaves may be in the ſame degree of tune, 
and the diviſion of them Iifferent, See KEY. | 
Now it may be further obſerved, that of the natural notes 0 
every mode, or octave, three go under the name of the eſſential 
notes in a peculiar manner, viz. the fundamental, the th! 1 
and fifth; their octaves being reckoned the ſame, and mark 
with the ſame letters in the ſcale: the reſt are particularly 
called dependents. Again, the fundamental is alſo called - 

| final; the fifth the dominante ; and the third, as being be- 
tween the other two, the mediante. See KEY. —— 
The doctrine of the ancients with regard to mades, which the) 


commonly got, before the ideas they ſtand for are perfectly 


| 
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ſometimes alſo call tones, is omewhat obſcure; there green 
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N nomenos of 3 by adding new chords, or altering the 


dle of good melody, as wanting ſome of thoſe which we reckon 
; | to all the chords of the ſyſtem, makes them true fundamentals 
BW for a certain ſeries of ſueceſſive notes, by changing, as above, 


4 and that too wanting ſome uſeful and neceſſary chords. 


vas fixed to ſeven : but afterwards taking occaſion to conſider 
the harmonicaland arithmetical diviſions of theoctave, whereby 


4 ways, there are but twelve modes, Of theſe, ſuch as were di- 


 $—c——g——e they meant by thoſe diſtinctions, an 


ecountable difference among their authors as to the defini- 
= _— and names of their modes. They agree indeed, 
hat a mode is a certain ſyſtem or conſtitution of ſounds; and 
— an octave, with all its intermediate ſounds, is ſuch a con- 
ſtitution: but the ſpecific differences of tones, or modes, ſome 
e manner of diviſion, or order of their concinnous 
rts; and others merely in the different tenſion of the 
whole; i. e as the whole ſeries of notes are acuter or grayer, 
or Sad higher or lower in the ſcale of muſic. 
Boethius is very dark on this head, and defines a mode to be, 
as it were, an entire body of modulation, conſiſting of a 
conjunction of conſonances : as, the diapaſon. 4 
Ptolemy makes the modes the ſame with the ſpecies of the dia- 
but at the ſame time ſpeaks of their being at ſome di- 
Rance from each other. Some contended for thirteen, ſome 
for fifteen modes, which they placed at a ſemi-tone's diſtance 
from each other; but ĩt is plain, thoſe underſtood the differences 
to be only in their place or diſtances from each other; and that 
there is one certain harmonious ſpecies of octave applied to all; 
viz. that order which proceeds from the proſlambanomenos of 
the ſyſtema immutatum, or the Aof the modern ſyſtem. Pto- 
lemy argues, that if this be all, — Pong be infinite, though 
they muſt be limited for uſe and practice. ; But, indeed, much 
the greater part define them by the ſpecies of the diapaſon ; 
and therefore only make ſeven modes; but as to their uſe, we 
are left entirely in the dark. ; | 
Tf the modes be nothing but the ſeven ſpecies of octaves, the 
uſe of them can only be, that the proſlambanomenos of any 
mode, being made the principal note of a ſong, there may be 
different ſpecies of melody anſwering to thoſe different conſti- 
tutions. But then we are not to conceive, that the proſlam- 
banomenos, or fundamental of any mode 1s hxed to any parti- 
cular chord of the ſyſtem, v. gr. the Phrygian to g, fo that 
we muſt always begin there, when we would have a piece of 
melody of that ſpecies. When we ſay in general, that ſuch a 
mode begins in g, it is no more than to ſignify the ſpecies of 
octave as they appear in a certain fixed ſyſtem but we may 
begin in any chord of the ſyſtem, and make it the proſlamba- 


tuning of the old. If this were the true nature, and uſe of the 
tones, moſtof theſe modes muſt have been imperfeR, and incapa- 


the eſſential and natural notes of a true mode. Again, if the 
eſſential difference of the modes conſiſt only in the gravity or 
acuteneſs of the whole oQtave, then we may ſuppoſe one ſpe- 
cies or concinnous diviſion of the octave, which being applied 


the tone of certain chords in ſome caſes, or by adding new 
chords to the ſyſtem. But that muſt have been a fimple kind 
of melody, produced by admitting only one concinnous ſeries, 


Muſic was conſiderably improved in the eleventh century, by 
Guido Aretinus ; who, among other innovations, reformed the 
doctrine of modes, It is true, they were ftill defined by the 
ſpecies of the octave, in Ptolemy's manner; and their number 


it reſolves into a fourth above a fifth, or a fifth above a 
fourth, they hence conſtituted twelve modes, making of each 


octave two different modes, according to this different diviſion: | 


but becauſe there are two of them that cannot be divided both 


vided harmonically, that is, with the fifths loweſt (which were 
ſix) were called authentic; and the other fix, which had the 
hfths higheſt, were called plagal modes. See the Scheme an- 


nexed | 
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above its final to the octave; the other aſcends a fifth, and de- 
22 A Ago ; Bey 22 * be attended with different 
effects, but t is eſſentially the ſame, having t 
final to which all the notes — . EIT. TR ans 
We are now to conſider wherein the modes of one ſpecies, as 
authentic, or plagal, differ among themſelves: This muſteither 
be by ſtanding higher or lower in the ſcale, i. e. by the different 
tenſion of the whole octave, or rather by the different ſubdi- 
viſion of the octave into its concinnous degrees; there can be 
no other. We are to conſider then, whether theſe differences 
are ſufficient to produce ſuch very different effects as are aſ- 
Cribed to the ſeveral modes; for inſtance, that the one pro- 
duces mirth, another ſadneſs, a third is proper for religion, 
a fourth for love, Cc. That theſe effects are owing merely 
to the conſtitution of the octave, ſcarce any body will affirm. 
The differences in the conſtitution will, indeed, have ſome 
influence; but it will be ſo little, as that, by the various 
combinations of other cauſes, one of theſe modes may be uſed 
to different purpoſes. The greateſt difference is that of thoſe 
octaves which have the third /, or- third g, making what on 
other occaſions we call the arp and flat key. | 
However, if the modes depend upon the ſpecies of octaves, how 
can they be more than ſeven? And as to the diſtinction be- 
tween authentic and plagal, we havealready obſerved, that it 
is imaginary with reſpect to any eſſential 2 — 
thereby in the kind of the melody ; for though the carrying 
the ſong above or below the final, may have different effects, 
yet this is to be aſcribed to other cauſes beſides the conſtitu- 
tion of the octaves. It is particularly obſervable, that thoſe 
authors who give us examples in actual compoſition of their 


to perfect the melody of their key; and by this means depart 
from the conſtitution of the octave, as it ſtands fixed in the 
natural ſyſtem. There is nothing certain or conſiſtent therefore 
in their way of ſpeaking ; but the modes are all really reducible 


only the place of the ſcale where the fundamental is taken. 
The ancient modes, beſides their general diviſion into authen- 
tic and plagal, had alſo their reſpective names from the ſeve- 
ral Greek provinces where they are ſuppoſed to have been in- 
vented. —Originally, indeed, there were but three, viz. Do- 

rie, En and Phrygian; which were particularly called 
tones, becauſe at a tone's diſtance from one another. The 
reſt were added afterwards, and were ſome of them named 
from the relations they bore to the former, particularly the 
hypo-doric, as being below the doric. 

The Doric Mop was a mixture of gravity and mirth, invented 
by Thamyras of Thrace, See Doric. 

The Phrygian Mop was adapted to the kindling of rage; in- 

vented by Marſyas the Phrygian. 


cording to Pliny, by Amphion. 

The Myxolodian was invented by Sappho.— The Æolic, Ionic, 
and Hypo-doric by Philoxenus.—And the Hypo-Lydian by 
Polymneſtes. ; | 
Beſides theſe modes of tune, old authors have alſo introduced 


modes of time, or meaſures of notes. Theſe at firſt were di- 


ſtinguiſhed into greater and leſs, and each of theſe again into 
perfect and imperfet. But afterwards they reduced all into 
four modes, which included the whole buſineſs of time.—As 
thoſe modes are now diſuſed, they are hardly worth the reciting. 
The common mode now in uſe, is much more ſimple and na- 
tural than any of thoſe ; the proportion, which in theirs va- 
tied, being in ours fixed, biz. 2: 1. A large equal to two 
longs; a long to two breves ; a breve to two ſemi-breves, 
&c. proceeding in the ſame proportion to the laſt or loweſt 
notes. And if on ſome occaſions the proportion of 3: I be- 


To theſe modes, they gave the 


Plagal Authentic names of the ancient Greek tones, as 


die Bs Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian : But 'the 
ſeveral authors differ in the application 
and order of theſe names. So that we 
— — — eee ſtill in great meaſure at a loſs what 


2 —4—2— 4 what their real uſe was. The beſt = 
b——e——b——e count we can give is this; They conſi- 
f————f dered that an octave which wants a fourth 
g or fifth, is imperfet ; theſe being the 
— 42 a concords next to octave, the ſong ought 
to touch thoſe chords moſt frequently 


3 > and nn and becauſe their concord is different, which 


makes the meſody different, they eſtabliſhed by this two modes 
in every natural oftave that had a true fourth and fifth: Then, 
if the ſong was carried as far as this Octave above, it was called| 
a perfeft mode ; if leſs, as to the fourth or fifth, it was called 
imper fect; if it moved both above and below, it was called 
nr mode. — Thus it is ſome authors ſpeak about theſe modes. 
Others conſidering how indiſpenſable a chord the fifth is in 
every made, took for the final, or key-note, in the arithmeti- 
callydivided oCtaves, not the loweſt chord of that octave, but 
that very fourth. — The only difference then in this method be- 


twixt two ſucceſſive notes is required, it is eaſily expreſſed 
| by annexing a point (.). See TimE, NoTE, &c. 
he ancients had likewiſe their modi melopwie, of which Ari- 
ſtides names theſe ; dithyrambic, comic, and tragic : which 

were called modes from their exprefling the ſeveral motions 

and affections of the mind. See DITHYRAMBIC, Oc. 
MODEL, an original, or pattern propoſed for any one to 

copy or imitate. SeeORIGINAL. 

St. Paul's church is ſaid to be built on the model of St. Peter's 

at Rome. See ARCHETYPE, ECTYPE, c. 


Mops L is particularly uſed in building, for an artificial pat- 5 


tern, made of » ſtone, plaiſter, or other matter, with 
all its parts and proportions; in order for the better conduct- 
ing and executing ſome great work, and to give an idea of 
the effect it will have in large. 


In all great buildings, it is much the ſureſt way to make a 


model in relievo; and not to truſt to a bare deſign, or draught, 
Se DRS Ie W. F ; | 

There ate alſo medels for the building of ſhips, &c. for extra- 
ordinary ſtaircaſes, Ec. 


Mop, in painting and ſculpture, is any thing propoſed to 


be imitated. —And 


Hence in the academies, they give the term model to a naked 


man, diſpoſed in ſeveral: yoſtures, to give an opportunity to 


een the authentic andplagal mode is, that the authentic goes 


| the ſcholars to deſign him in various views eee 


twelve modes, frequently take in the artificial notes # and F, 


to two, viæ. the ſharp and flat; the other differences reſpeRing 


The Lydian Mopt was proper for funeral ſongs invented, ac- 
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The ſculptors have little madels of clay or wax to aſſiſt them in 
their deſigns of others that are larger, in marble, &c. and to 
Judge of the attitude and correctneſs of a figure, See FIGURE. 
Statuaries likewiſe give the name model to certain figures of 

clay or wax, which are but juſt faſhioned, to ſerve by way of 

guide for the making of larger, whether of marble, or other 
matter, See STATUE, | | 

MODERATOR, in the ſchools, the perſon who preſides at 
a difpute, or in a public aſſembly. See derer | 

, at ſuch a 


| 


Such a doctor was the moderator, the preſiden 
diſputation, in ſuch an aſſembly, &c. _ 5 

MODERN, ſomething new, or of our time In oppoſition 
to what is antique, or ancient. See ANCIENT. 
Modern authors, according to Naude, are all thoſe who have 
wrote ſince Boethius : The modern philoſophy commences 
with Galileo: The modern aſtronomy with Copernicus, See 

" PnurLosoPHY, and ASTRONOMY. 15 

Mop E RN medals, are all thoſe that have been ſtruck within 
theſe three hundred years. See ME DAL. 

Mop E RN coins, See the article Coins. 

MopERN Hebrew, See the Article HERREW. 

Mop RN weights. See the article WEIGHTS. | 

MoDEeRn, in architecture, is improperly applied to the preſent 
or Italian manner of building ; as being according to the rules 
of the antique. (See ANTIQUE.) Nor is the term leſs abuſed, 
when attributes to architecture purely Gothic. See Go- 
HI. Modern architecture, in propriety, is only applicable 
to that which partakes partly of the antique, 33 
what of its delicacy and ſolidity; and partly of the Gothic, 
whence it borrows members and ornaments, without pro- 

rtion or judgment. See ARCHITECTURE. 

MODIFICATION, in philoſophy, that which mzdifies a thing; 
that is, gives it this or that manner of being, See Mop. 
Quantity and quality are accidents which modify all bodies. 
See QUANTITY, and QUALITY. 


= According to Spinoſa's ſyſtem, all the beings that compoſe 


the univerſe, are only ſo many different modifications of one 
and the ſame ſubſtance, It is the different arrangement and 
ſituation of their parts, that make all the difference between 
them. See SPINOSISM, 


| MODIFICATIVE, ſomething that modifies, or gives a 


thing a certain manner of being. See MoDE. 
Father Buffier eſtabliſhes a new part of ſpeech, which he calls 
medi ficative, Nouns, and verbs, he obſerves, are ſuſceptible 
of divers circumſtances or modifications : In the phraſe, zeal acts, 
we have a noun and verb, without any modification; but in 
that, zeal without diſcretion acts raſhly, the noun and the verb 
are each attended with a modification or circumſtance. 
This laſt kind of words, which ſerve to modify nounsand verbs, 
ſince they have no general name in the common grammars, he 
chuſes to call modificatives : —which include what grammarians 
commonly call adverb, conjunction, and prepoſition. See Cox- 
UNCTION, PREPOSITION, &c. | bs | 
MODILLIONSE, in architecture, ornaments in the corniche 
of the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite columns. — See Tab. 
Architect. fig. 20, and 26. lit. c. See alſo CoRNICHE, 
* The word comes from the Italian, Modig lione, a little meaſure. 


The modillions are little inverted conſoles, or brackets, in form 


of an S, under the ſoffit of the corniche, ſeeming to ſupport 


the projecture of the larmier ; though in reality they are no 


more than ornaments. See CONSOLE. 

The modillion is ſometimes alſo called mutule ; though cuſtom 
has introduced a little difference between the idea of a madil- 
lian and a mutule ; the mutule being peculiar to the Doric or- 
der, and the modillion to the higher orders. See MUTULE, 
The modillions ought always to be placed over the middle of the 
column. They are particularly affected in the Corinthian or- 


der, where they are uſually enriched with ſculpture, —Their 


proportions muſt be ſo adjuſted, as to produce a regularity in 
the parts of the ſoffit. ; 3 
The inter- modillions, i. e. the diſtances between them, depend 
on the inter- columnations, which oblige the modillions to be 
made of a certain length and breadth, in order to render the 
intervals perfect ſquares, which are always found to have better 
effect than parallelograms. To this it muſt be added, that in 
adjuſting the modillions, care ſhould be taken that they have 
ſuch a proportion, as that when the orders are placed over 
one another, there be the ſame number in the upper order as 
in the lower, and that they fall perpendicularly over each 
other. Modillions are alſo uſed under the corniches of pedi- 
ments; though Vitruvius obſerves that they were not al- 
lowed of in his time, in regard modillions were intended to 
repreſent the ends of rafters, which could not be ſuppoſed to 
de found in a pediment. See PEDIMENT. 
Some will have the mogillions of a pediment to repreſent pur- 
lins; and thoſe at the eaves to repreſentt rafters. Daviler 
rather takes them for a kind of inverted conſoles or corbels. 
'MODIOLUS, achirurgeon's inſtrument, the ſame with ana- 
. baptiſlon and trepanum. See TREPANUM. _ 
MODIUS, in antiquity, a kind of dry meaſure in uſe among 
the Romans for ſeveral ſorts of grain. See MEASURE. 


The modius contained thirty-two heminæ, or ſixteen ſextaries 3 


ot 4 of the amphora : amounting to an Engliſh peck 
Nr AMPHORA, c. | de 
& forma, in law, a phraſe uſed in 
pleadings, — the defendant abſolutely FL. denn 
charged on him by the plaintiff, modo & forma declara;, * 
the manner and form ſet forth. "1 
The civilians in the like ſenſe ſay, negat allegata, prout I; 
gantur, eſſe vera. | ay. 
MODULATION, in muſic, is the art of keeping in 
on occaſion changing the mode, or key; and returning to | 
_ without offence to the ear. See Mope. : 
nder this term is comprehended the regular progreſſion 
the ſeveral parts through the ſounds that are in the harm, 5 
of any particular key, as well as the proceeding naturg}! 
and regularly from one key to another. / 
The rules of modulation in the firſt ſenſe belong to har 
and melody. See Harmony, and MELoDy.,—We g,j 
here only add a word with regard to the rules of madulatin 
the latter ſenſe, ; 
As — — muſt have a principal key; and fince the vat 
ſo neceſſary in muſic to pleaſe and entertain, forbids the bein 
confined to one key; and that therefore it is not only alloy. 
able, but neceſſary, to modulate into, and make cadences on 
ſeveral other keys, having a relation and connection with che 
principal key: It muſt be conſidered what it is that conſtitute 
a connection between the harmony of one key and that ; 
another, that it may be hence determined into what keys the 
harmony may be conducted with propriety. See Key, 
As to the manner in which the modulation from one key ty 
another is to be performed, ſo that the tranſition may be «; 
and natural; it is not eaſy to fix any preciſe rules: for thou 
it is chiefly performed by the help of the ſeventh g of theke 
into which the harmony is to be changed, whether it be fl 
or ſharp ; yet the manner of doing it is ſo various and exter. 
five, as no rules can eaſily circumſcribe. A general notic 
of it may be conceived under the following terms, 
The ſeventh g in either ſharp or flat key, is the third g to th 
fifth Fof the key, by which the cadence in the key is chic 
performed ; and by being only a ſemi-tone under the k 15 
thereby the moſt proper note to lead into it, which it doeh 
the moſt natural manner imaginable. Infomuch that theſeveny 


Mony 


is never heard in any of the parts, but the ear expects the : 


ey ſhould ſucceed it; for whether it be uſed as a third, or x; 
ſixth, it always affects us with ſo imperfeR a ſenſation, that ve 
naturally expect ſomething more perfect to follow, which ca. 


not be more eaſily and ſmoothly accompliſhed, than by theſmul Þ 
interval of a ſemi-tone, to paſs into the perfect harmony of te 


key. Hence it is, that the tranſition intoone key is beſt effect, 
by introducing its ſeventh g, which ſo naturally leads to it 
MODULE, in architecture, a certain meaſure, taken at pk 


Architects uſually chuſe the diameter, or ſemi-diameter oftie 


divide into parts, or minutes. See MinuTE. 
Vignola divides his module, which is a ſemi-diameter, int 


the other orders. 
The module of Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Deſgs 
detz, Le Clerc, ec. which is alſo the ſemi-diameter, is divided 
into thirty parts or minutes in all the orders. See Mix urs. 
Some divide the whole height of the column into 20 parts fe 
the Doric, 22+ for the Ionic, 25 for the Roman, Cc. and 
one of theſe parts they make a module, to regulate the reſt a 
the building by. | | 
There are two ways of determining the meaſures, or propor 
tions of buildings; the firſt by a fixed ſtandard meaſure, which 
is uſually the diameter of the lower part of the column, call 
a madule, ſubdivided into Goth parts, called minutes.—ln tit 
ſecond, there are no minutes, nor any certain and ftateddiviſion 
of the module; but it is divided occaſionally into as many pats 
as are judged neceſſary. Thus, the height of the Attic bak, 
which is half the module, is divided either into three, to hat 
the height of the plinth ; or into four, for that of the great! 
| torus ; or into ſix, for that of the leſſer. _ | 
Both theſe manners have been practiſed by the ancient, * 
well as the modern architects: But the ſecond, which v 
that chiefly uſed among the ancients, is in my opinion pre- 
ferable. | ny n My 2 SORT : 
AsVitruvius, in the Doric order, has leſſened his module, which 
in the other orders is the diameter of the lower part of the co. 
lumn ; and has reduced that great module to a mean one, whic 
is a ſemidiameter: M. Perrault reduces the module to a this 
part for the ſamereaſon, viz. to determine the ſeveral meaſue 
without a fraction. For in the Doric order, beſide that tif 
height of the baſe, as in the other orders, is determined i 
one of theſe mean modules; the ſame module gives likewiſe the 
heights of the capital, architrave, triglyphs, and metopes. 
our little module, taken from the third of the diameter the 
lower part of the column, has uſes much more extenſive ; 10 
by this the heights of pedeſtals, of columns, and entablatw* 
in all the orders, are determined without a fraction. ki 


4 


ſure, for regulating the proportions of columns, and the n- 
metry, or diſtribution of the whole building. See Coluun, 


bottom of the column for their module ; and this they ſub- I 


twelve parts, in the Tuſcan and Doric, and into eighteen fu 


M 
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22 
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As then the great medule, or diameter of the column, has — the ſea by means of coffer-dams, extended either in a right line 


and the mean module, or half the diameter, thirty or an arch of a circle, before a port; which it ſerves to cloſe ; U 
. Os — , our little module has twenty. Id. to defend the. veſlels in it from the impetuoſity of the waves, 1 
MODUS decimandi, is when a parcel of land, a ſum of money, and prevent the paſſage of ſhips without leave. '1 
es and a yearly penſion, belongs to the parſon, either by compoſi-- Thus we ſay the mole of the harbour of Meflina, &. | 
© thing 2 [4 cuſtom, time out of mind, in ſatisfaction for tithes in —_ LE, is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify the harbour itſelf, Sce 
ata, in e T1THE. * ARBOUR. j ms ; 
| 1014 IR a kind of ſtuff, ordinarily of ſilk, both woof and MoLE, Mor xs, among the Romans, was alſo uſed for a kind 
Wt al. warp 3 having its grain wove very cloſe. | : of mauſoleum, built in manner of a round tower on a ſquare 
There are two kinds of mobairs, the one ſmooth and plain; baſe, inſulate, incompaſſed with columns, and covered with a 
n, and the other watered like tabbys: the difference between the] dome. See MAuSsSCGl Bum. | 
g to it two only conſiſts in this, that the latter is calendered, the o- The mole of the emperor Adrian, now the caſlle of St. An- 
ther not. — There are alſo mohairs both plain, and watered, gelo, was the greateſt, and moſt ftately of all the moles, Tt 
bon «f whoſe woof is woollen, cotton, or thread. ; was crowned with a brazen pine-apple, wherein was a golden 1 
mon MOIDORE, MozxpoRE, or Moepa, a gold coin, ſtruck, | urn 2828 the aſhes of the empecor, = 
turally and current in Portugal. See Coin. : : M OLE CULE, MoLEecuLa, in phyſics, a little maſs, or por- 
The moidere is properly the Portugueſe 77745 and is equiva-| tion of any body, See PART, and Pax TIcIE. 
mony lent to two mille-rees. See PisTOLE, MiLLE-REE, &c. The air, by reſpiration, inſinuating itſelf into the veins and 
e ſhal There are alſo doppia-moedas, or double piſtoles, and demi-| arteries, endeavours by its elaſtic power to divide and break 
tie in viſtoles : the molecules of the blood, which on their fide reſiſt ſuch di- 
4 MOIETY, MEDIETASs, the half of any thing. See HALF, viſion. 148 Og | 
varie ; MOINEAU, in fortification, is a flat baſtion raiſed before a MO LEST A NDO. See the article Nox-molzſtands. 
e being : curtin when it is too long, and the baſtions of the angles too MO LINE), in heraldry. A Creſi-Mol INE“ is that which 
alloy. WE remote to be able to defend one another. See BAS ION. turns round both ways at all its extremities, though not ſo 
nces n Sometimes the moineau is joined to the curtin, and ſometimes wide or ſharp as that ſaid to be axchored.. See Cr oss. 
ich th WE is divided from it by a moat. —Here muſqueteers are placed, In Upton, the points are all cut off, which makes it very dit- 
ftituts 1 to fire each way. hs” ferent from the croſs anchored. See FER de moulin. 
hat of = MOISTURE radical. See the article RADICAL. MOLINISTS, a ſect in the Romiſh church, who follow the 
eys the 1 MOLA *, in medicine, ſee the article MoLE.. doctrine and ſentiments of the Jeſuit Molina, relating to ſuf- 
. 1 * The word is Latin, and litterally ſignifies a l. tone. ficient and efficacious grace. See Grace, Cc. 
key ty ; MoLA, in anatomy, a bone of the knee, called alſo patella, ro-| Their great antagoniſts are the Janſeniſts. See JAnsENISM. 
be ea; WW tula, &c.— See Tab. Anat. (ofteol.) fig. 23. u. 21. 22. See MOLINOSIST'S, a ſect among the Romaniſts, who adhere 
thou ( alſo PATELLA. ; l to the doctrine of Molinos.—T'heſe are the ſame with what 
theke, p MOLARES, in anatomy, the grinders; an epithet given to] are otherwiſe called Quietiſin. See QUitTISTs. 
be lu the large teeth; as ſerving, like millſtones, to grind the food. MOLLET. See the article Mor LET. 
exten. See Tab. Anat. (oſteol.) fig. 2. lit. f. See alſo Toor R. MoLL1s portio. See the article Por T10. pars 
_notica © The number of molares is not always the ſame. Some perſons | MOLMU,TIN, or Moi.MuTIaAN laws, the laws of Dun- 
IE have twenty; and others only ſixteen, viz. four or five on] wallo Molmutius, XVIth king of the Britons, who is ſaid to 
7 to te EE each fide of either jaw.—They are very large, hard, and] have begun his reign 440 years before the intarnation. See 
chic ! ſtrong; being faſtned into their alveoli or ſockets by ſeveral] Law. JOE; 8 
leb . He was the firſt who publiſhed any laws in this land; and 
doin NNO LASS Es. See the article Mo Loss Es. they continued famous therein eil the time of William the 
ſevatn ! MOLD. See the article Mov Lp. , Conqueror. RE 2s 
Qs the MovLDED column. See the article COLUMN. . , |MOLOSSES, Mor asses, or MeLasses, that groſs, yet 
, or a: MOLE*®, Mor A, or Mo A carnea, in medicine, a miſhapen] fluid matter remaining of ſugar, after refining, and which no 
that ve maſs of hard fleſh, ſometimes generated in the wombs of wo-] boiling will bring to a conſiſtence more ſolid than that of 
ich cu. men, inſtead of a fœtus; called alſo a falſe conception. See ſyrup; hence alſo called fyrup of ſugar. Sec Suc AR, and 
he ſmal CoNnCEPTION. 4 S 1 2 X 
y of the * The Latins give it the name mola, which literally ſignifies 1. Properly, molyſſes are only the ſediment of one kind of ſugai 
etl, fone, from 1 reſemblance thereto in form and hardneſs. called 8 — which is the refuſe of a 
to it, The mole is the chaos of an embryo; and would have grown p 4 not to be whitened, or reduced into loaves. 
at pitt to an infant, had not the proceſs of conception been diſturbed. olofſes are much uſed in Holland among poor people, for the 
he ſyn- Though it be without regular bones, viſcera, &c. yet the] preparation of tobacco, and inſtead of ſugar; . | 
Lum. lineaments frequently are not ſo far effaced, but that there There are alſo a kind of brandy, or ſpirit made of — ; but 
er of the ace ſome remains of a child; ſometimes a hand, and ſome-| by ſome held exceedingly unwholeſome, and therefore diſ- 
ey ſub couraged. See BRAND, and SPIRIT. 


times a foot, have been ſpied ; but aa ty the ſecundines. 
3 


It is rare that more than one mole is excluded; though Senner-] MO LOSSUS, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a foot con- 
er, int tus obſerves there are inſtances of two, three, or even more. | fiſting of three long ſyllables. —As audiri, cantabant, virtu- 
teen far He adds, that though they uſually come alone, yet they have] tem. SeeFoor. _ | | 

been known to come with a foetus, ſometimes before it, and It takes its name either from a dance in uſe among the people 
Deſge- ſometimes after it. See CONCEPTION. | called Molaſſi, or Epirotæ; or from the temple of Jupiter Mo- 
divided The mole is diſtinguiſhed from an Embryo, in that it has no] luſſis, where odes were ſung, in which this foot had a great 


(UTE, 
arts for 


placenta whereby to receive its nouriſhment from the mother. 


Inſtead of that, it grows immediately to the womb ; and is 


or becauſe the march of the Molaſi when they went to 
the combat, was compoſed of theſe feet, or had the cadence 


Nc. and nouriſhed thence. See Foe Tus. . thereof. — The ſame foot was alſo called among the ancients 

> reſt of It has a kind of vegetative life, and continues growing in bulk | Voitumnius, extenfiper, hippius, & chanius. Dion. 3. p. 475. 
till the time of excluſion. Sometimes it has been borne in the MO LT A, or MoL TRA, a mw or toll Paid by vaſlals to the 

propor: womb for two or three years. | lord for grinding their corn at his mill, 25 8 

, which This production is ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome defect or indiſ- MOL TIN G, or MouLrTinG, the falling off or change of 

n, calle poſition of the ovum, or egg; or, perhaps, from the male's| hair, feathers, ſkin, horns, voice, and other diſpoſitions of 

In the ſeed wanting force to penetrate it ſufficiently in order to open, | the body of animals, happening in ſome, annually, in others 

diviſion or expand the parts. Or, the effect may be accounted for, at certain ſtages of their life. | 

ny pars by ſuppoſing an ovum to drop into the womb, without being | The generality of beaſts malt in the ſpring. . | 

ic bak, impregnated by the ſeed of the male: In all which caſes, the | The moulting of a hawk is called mewing.. See Hawk, and 

to haue egg continuing to grow, and yet wanting ſomething neceſſary] FAL cONRx. | | | 

 greatet to organize and form it into an embryo, becomes a ſhapeleſs The molting of a deer is the quitting of his horns in February 

| lump. See EmBr yo. . or March ; the molting of a ſerpent is the putting off his ſkin. 

jent, Authors are divided whether or no women ever bring forth] See Exuviz. | | 

ich wa moles without any intercourſe with men? Some ſay there areſMOLUTA arma. See the article AM. . 

jon pre males which derive their origin from the menſtruous blood de- MOMENT, in time, the moſt minute, and indiviſible part of 
tained, coagulated, and hardened ; through which the blood | duration; or what we otherwiſe call an inflant; See Time, 

, which and ſpirits have made themſelves paſlages, Cc. See MEN - and INSTANT. 


T0 bring the mola out of the womb, bleeding and violent 


SES, 
The mole is diſtinguiſhed from a true conception, by its tre- 
mulous palpitating motion; by its rolling from fide to fide ; 
and by the belly's ſwelling equally every way. The breafts 


ſwell as in caſe of a juſt embryo ; but the humour generated | 


therein is not true milk, but a crude matter, formed of the 
ſuppreſſed menſes. 


purging are uſed, and at laſt ſtrong emmenagogues. If theſe 
» recourſe is to be had to manual operation. 
Morte, M 


MomEnTs, in the new doctrine of infinites, denote the infinite; 
ly ſmall parts of quantity. See INFINITE...  _ 
ements are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call infiniteſ- 
mals, and differences ; being the momentary increments, or de- 
crements of quantity conſidered as in a continual flux. See 
DIFFERENCE, and ELUX10N. A . 
Moments are the generative principles of magnitude. They 
have no en of their own; but ate only 
inceptive thereof. See INcEPTIVE, 29 | 
Hence, as it is the ſame thing if in lieu of theſe moments, the 


Vor. II. Ne x00; 


OLES, a maſſive work formed of large ſtones laid in velocities of their increaſes * decreaſes be made uſe of, af 
7 1 : k; $54 3 | * N We © he 


MOD 


The ſculptors have little models of clay or wax to aſſiſt them in 
their deſigns of others that are larger, in marble, c. and to 
judge of the attitude and correctneſs of a figure. See FIGURE. 
Statuaries likewiſe give the name model to certain figures of 

clay or wax, which are but juſt faſhioned, to ſerve by way of 
guide for the making of larger, whether of marble, or other 
matter, See STATUE, | 

MODERATOR, in the ſchools, the perſon who preſides at 
a difpute, or in a public aſſembly. See Feta . | 
Such a doctor was the moderator, the preſident, at ſuch a 
diſputation, in ſuch an aſſembly, &c. BREW 

MODERN, ſomething new, or of our time—In oppoſition 
to what is antique, or ancient. See ANCIENT. 
Modern authors, according to Naude, are all thoſe who have 
wrote ſince Boethius : The modern philoſophy commences 
with Galileo: The modern aſtronomy with Copernicus. See 

” ParLosoPHY, and ASTRONOMY. 

MonDERN medals, are all thoſe that have been ſtruck within 
theſe three hundred years. See MEDaL, 

MoDERN coins, See the article Coins. 

Mop EAN Hebrew, See the Article HeBrEw. 

Mop Rx weights. See the article WEIGHTS. 

MopE Rx, in architecture, is improperly applied to the preſent 
or Italian manner of building; as being according to the rules 


of the * (See ANT1QUE.) Nor is the term leſs abuſed, 


when attributed to architecture purely Gothic. See Go- 
HI. Modern architecture, in propriety, is only applicable 
to that which partakes partly of the antique, retaining ſome- 
what of its delicacy and ſolidity; and partly of the Gothic, 
whence it borrows members and ornaments, without pro- 
portion or judgment. See ARCHITECTURE. 

MODIFICATION, in philoſophy, that which modifies a thing; 
that is, gives it this or that manner of being. See Mop. 
Quantity and quality are accidents which medify all bodies. 
See QUANTITY, and QUALITY, 

According to Spinoſa's ſyſtem, all the beings that compoſe 
the univerſe, are only ſo many different modifications of one 
and the ſame ſubſtance, It is the different arrangement and 
ſituation of their parts, that make all the difference between 
them. See SPINOSISM, 

MODIFICATIVE, ſomething that modifies, or gives a 
thing a certain manner of being. See MoDEe. 

Father Buffier eſtabliſhes a new part of ſpeech, which he calls 
medi ficative, Nouns, and verbs, he obſerves, are ſuſceptible 
of divers circumſtances or modifications: In the phraſe, zeal acts, 
we have a noun and verb, without any modification; but in 
that, zeal without diſcretion acts raſhly, the noun and the verb 
are each attended with a modification or circumſtance. 
This laſt kind of words, which ſerve to modify nounsand verbs, 
fince they have no general name in the common grammars, he 
chuſes to call modificatives : —which include what grammarians 
commonly call adverb, conjunction, and prepoſition, See CoN- 
JUNCTION, PREPOSITION, Oc. | 
MODILLIONSE, in architecture, ornaments in the corniche 


of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite columns. —See Tab. | 


Architect. fig. 20, and 26. lit, c. See alſo CORNICHE, 
* The word comes from the Italian, Modig liane, a little meaſure. 


The modillions are little inverted conſoles, or brackets, in form 


of an 8, under the ſoffit of the corniche, ſeeming to ſupport| 


the projecture of the larmier ; though in reality they are no 
more than ornaments. See CONSOLE, | 

The medillion is ſometimes alſo called mutule ; though cuſtom 
has introduced a little difference between the idea of a madil- 
lion and a mutule; the mutule being peculiar to the Doric or- 
der, and the modillion to the higher orders. See MUTULE. 

The modillions ought always to be placed over the middle of the 
column. They are particularly affected in the Corinthian or- 


der, where they are uſually enriched with ſculpture, —Their| 
proportions muſt be ſo adjuſted, as to produce a regularity in 


\ 


the parts of the ſoffit. | 
The inter-modillions, i. e. the diſtances between them, depend 
on the inter- columnations, which oblige the modillians to be 
made of a certain length and breadth, in order to render the 
intervals perfect ſquares, which are always found to have better 
effect than parallelograms. To this it muſt be added, that in 
adjuſting the modillions, care ſhould be taken that they have 
ſuch a proportion, as that when the orders are placed over 


one another, there be the ſame number in the upper order as 


in the lower, and that they fall perpendicularly over each 
other. Modillions are alſo uſed under the corniches of pedi- 
ments; though Vitruvius obſerves that they were not al- 
lowed of in his time, in regard modillions were intended to 
repreſent the ends of rafters, which could not be ſuppoſed to 
de found in a pediment. See PEDIMENT. 
Some will have the modillians of a pediment to repreſent pur- 
lins; and thoſe at the eaves to repreſentt rafters. Daviler 
rather takes them for a kind of inverted conſoles or corbels. 
"'MODIOLUS, achirurgeon's inſtrument, the ſame with ana- 
Baptiſton and trepanum. See TREPANUM. 
MODIUS, in antiquity, a kind of dry meaſure in uſe among 
the Romans for ſeveral ſorts of grain. See MEASURE. 


or J of the amphora : amounting to an Engli 
1 AMPHORA, c. 3 eim peck, der 
( forma, in law, a phraſe uſed in 
\pradings, 2 — 3 abſolutely devine rakes 
charged on him by the plaintiff, modo & „ | 
_ — and — fot forth, nog declarats, 
he civilians in the like ſenſe ſay, negat allegata, - | 
e Jy, neg gala, prout lj. 
MODULATION, in muſic, is the art of keeping in 
on occaſion changing the mode, or key; and returning t 
_ z without offence to the ear. See Mops. oak. 
nder this term is comprehended the regular progregig 
the ſeveral parts through the ſounds that are in the har 8; 
of any particular key, as well as the proceeding — 
and regularly from one key to another. y 
The rules of modulation in the firſt ſenſe belong to har 
5 — See 3 MELODY.—We ſſal 
ere only add a word with regard to the rules 0 
the latter ſenſe, | "pang, 
As every piece muſt have a principal key; and ſince the varie 
ſo neceſſary in muſic to pleaſe and entertain, forbids the bei 
confined to one key; and that therefore it is not only ally 
able, but neceſſary, to modulate into, and make cadence; ; 
ſeveral other keys, having a relation and connection with 0 
principal key: It muſt be conſidered what it is that conſtitute 
a connection between the harmony of one key and that ; 
another, that it may be hence determined into what k ' 
harmony may be conducted with propriety. See KEV. 
As to the manner in which the modulation from one key ty 
another is to be performed, ſo that the tranſition may be «i 
and natural; it is not eaſy to fix any preciſe rules: for thond 
it is chiefly performed by the help of the ſeventh g of theks; 
into which the harmony is to be changed, whether it be 12 
or ſharp ; yet the manner of doing it is ſo various and exten. 
live, as no rules can eaſily circumſcribe. A general notic 
of it may be conceived under the following terms. 
The ſeventh g in either ſharp or flat key, is the third g to th 
fifth F of the key, by which the cadence in the key is chic} 
performed; and by being only a ſemi-tone under the key, | 
thereby the moſt proper note to lead into it, which it 08 in 
the moſt natural manner imaginable. Inſomuch that theſevent 
£9 never heard in any of the parts, but the ear expects the 
ey ſhould ſucceed it; for whether it be uſed as a third, or a: 
ſixth, it always affects us with ſo imperfeR a ſenſation, that ve 
naturally expect ſomething more perfect to follow, which cu. 
not be more eaſily and ſmoothly accompliſhed, than by theſmal 
interval of a ſemi-tone, to paſs into the perfect harmony of tk 
key. Hence it is, that the tranſition intoone key is beſt effece, Þ 
by introducing its ſeventh g, which ſo naturally leads to it 
MODULE, in architecture, a certain meaſure, taken at pk 
ſure, for regulating the proportions of columns, and the n. 
metry, or diſtribution of the whole building. See Col um. 
Architects uſually chuſe the diameter, or ſemi-diameter oftie 
bottom of the column for their module; and this they ſub Þ 
divide into parts, or minutes. See Mixur E. : 
Vignola divides his module, which is a ſemi-diameter, ino 
twelve parts, in the Tuſcan and Doric, and into eighteen u 
the other orders. = 
The module of Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Deſys 
detz, Le Clerc, ec. which is alſo the ſemi-diameter, is div 
into thirty parts or minutes in all the orders. See Mix ures. 
Some divide the whole height of the calumn into 20 parts fo 
the Doric, 22+ for the Ionic, 25 for the Roman, Cc. and 
one of theſe parts they make a module, to regulate the reſt a 
the building by. | | | 
There are two ways of determining the meaſures, or propo- 
tions of buildings; the firſt by à fixed ſtandard meaſure, whic 
is uſually the diameter of the lower part of the column, call 
a madule, ſubdivided into both parts, called winutes,—ln tit 
ſecond, there are no minutes, nor any certain and ftateddivilion 
of the module; but it is divided occaſionally into as many pats 
as are judged neceſſary. Thus, the height of the Attic bat, 
which is half the module, is divided either into three, to hat 
the height of the plinth ; or into four, for that of the great! 
- torus ; or into ſix, for that of the leſſer, _ | 8 
Both theſe manners have been practiſed by the ancient, * 
well as the modern architects: But the ſecond, which wi 
that chiefly uſed among the ancients, is in my opinion pie 
ferable. | Ants ng l . we | 
AsVitruvius, in the Doric order, has leſſened his module, which 
in the other orders is the diameter of the lower part of the co. 
lumn ; and has reduced that great module to a mean one, whic 
is a ſemidiameter: M. Perrault reduces the module to 3 third 
part for the ſamereaſon, viz. to determine the ſeveral meaſures 
without a fraction. For in the Doric order, beſide. that tif 
height of the baſe, as in the other orders, is determined j 
one of theſe mean modules; the ſame module gives likewiſet 
heights of the capital, architrave, triglyphs, and metopes. u 
our little module, taken from: the third of the diameter of tif 
lower part of the column, has uſes much more extenſive ; 0. 
by this the heights of pedeſtals, of columns, and entablatue 


Mony 


The modius contained thirty-two heminz, or ſixteen ſextaries ; 
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in all the orders, are determined without a fraction. 
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As then the great medule, or diameter of the column, has ow, the ſea by means of coffer-dams, extended either in a right line 


minutes; and the mean module, or half the diameter, thirty | 


minutes; our little module has twenty. Id. 


or an arch of a circle, before a port; which it ſerves to cloſe 
to defend the veſſels in it from the impetuoſity of the Waves, 


US dcimandi, is when a parcel of land, a ſum of money, and prevent the paſſage of ſhips without leave. 
= « youlp penſion, belongs to the parſon, either by compoſi-- Thus we ſay the mole of the harbour of Meſſina, &c. 


tion or cuſtom, time out of mind, in ſatisfaction 
kind. See TI TRE. 


or tithes in [MOL x, is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify the harbour itſelf, Sce 


HARBOUR. 


MOHAIR, a kind of ſtuff, ordinarily of ſilk, both woof and Mo LE, MoLtxs, among, the Romans, was alſo uſed for a kind 


warp ; having its grain wove very cloſe, 


There are two kinds of mohairs, the one ſmooth and plain ; 
the other watered like tabbys : the difference between the] dome. See MAausoLtvum.. : 


of mauſoleum, built in manner of a round tower on a ſquare 
baſe, inſulate, incompaſſed with columns, and covered with a 


two only conſiſts in this, that the latter is calendered, the o- The mole of the emperor Adrian, now the caſlle of St. An- 


ther not. There are alſo mobairs both plain, and watered 
whoſe woof is woollen, cotton, or thread. 


»| gelo, was the greateſt, and moſt ſtately of all the moles, Tt 


was crowned with a brazen pine-apple, wherein was a golden 


M OLE CUL 


MOIDOR E, Mokpokk, or Moepa, a gold coin, ftruck, | urn 33 the aſhes of the empecor, 
5 


and current in Portugal. See Coin. 


MoLEcvuLa, in phyſics, a little maſs,or por- 


The moidore is properly the Portugueſe 7 and is equiva-| tion of any body, See PAR r, and PAR T ICI E. 
I 


lent to two mille- rees. See PIs TOLE, MiLLE-REE, Cc. 


The air, by reſpiration, inſinuating itſelf into the veins and 


There are alſo doppia-moedas, or double piſtoles, and demi-| arteries, endeavours by its elaſtic power to divide and break 


. | y 
MOIET V, MEDIETAs, the half of any thing. SeeHALF. 


the molecules of the blood, which on their fide reſiſt ſuch di- 


viſion. | 


MOINEAU, in fortification, is a flat baſtion raiſed before a MO LEST A N DO. See the article Non-mole/tands. | 
curtin when it is too long, and the baſtions of the angles too|M O LINE”, in heraldry, A Croſi-MolIxE“ is that which 


remote to be able to defend one another. See BAasTIoN. 


turns round both ways at all its extremities, though not ſo 


Sometimes the mineau is joined. to the curtin, and ſometimes} wide or ſharp as that ſaid to be anchored. See CRoss, 
is divided from it by a moat. Here muſquetcers are placed, In Upton, the points are all cut off, which makes it very di- 


to fire each way. 3604 | 
MOISTURE radical. See the article RADICAL. 
MOLA *, in medicine, ſee the article MoLE. 
* The word is Latin, and litterally ſignifies a ail/-fone. 


ferent from the croſs anchored. See FER de moulin. 


doctrine and ſentiments of the Jeſuit Molina, relating to ſut- 
ficient and efficacious grace. See GRACE, Sc. 


Mol A, in anatomy, a bone of the knee, called alſo patella, ro- Their great antagoniſts are the Janſeniſts. See JansErism. 
tula, &c.— See ab. Anat. (ofteol.) fig. 23. u. 21. 22. See MOLINOSIS I'S, a ſect among the 3 who adhere 


alſo PAT ELLA. 


MOLARES, in anatomy, the grinders; an epithet given to] are otherwiſe called Quietiſis. Sce QUIETISTS. 
the large teeth; as ſerving, like millſtones, to grind the food. |MOLLET. See the article Mur.1et, 


See Tab. Anat. (ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. f. See alſo TooTH. 


to the doctrine of Molinos.— Theſe are the ſame with what 


Mol L Is portio. See the article PokT10. 5 5 


The number of molares is not always the ſame. Some perſons] MOLMU TIN, or Mol uuTIAN laws, the laws of Duns 


MOLINISTS, a ſect in the Romiſh church, who follow the 


ſuppreſſed menſes. 


have twenty; and others only ſixteen, viz. four or five on 
each ſide of either jaw. — They are very large, hard, and 
ſtrong; being faſtned into their alveoli or ſockets by ſeveral 


roots. 
MOLASSES. See the article MoLossEs. 
MOLD. See the article Mov LD. | 
MovuLDED column. See the article COLUMN. | _ + 
MOLE*®, MoLa, or MoLa carnea, in medicine, a miſhapen 
maſs of hard fleſh, ſometimes generated in the wombs of wo- 
men, inſtead of a foetus ; called alſo a falſe conception, See 
CoNnCEPTION. | 
The Latins give it the name mola, which literally fignifies mill. 
fone, from its reſemblance thereto in form and hardneſs. 
The mole is the chaos of an embryo; and would have grown 
to an infant, had not the proceſs of conception been diſturbed. 
Though it be without regular bones, viſcera, &c. yet the 
lineaments frequently are not ſo far effaced, but that there 
ace ſome remains of a child ; ſometimes a hand, and ſome- 
times a foot, have been ſpied ; but commonly the ſecundines. 
It is rare that more than one mole is head ; though Senner- 
tus obſerves there are inftances of two, three, or even more. 
He adds, that though they uſually come alone, yet they have 
been known to come with a foetus, ſometimes before it, and 
ſometimes after it. See CONCEPTION. | 
The mole is diſtinguiſhed from an Embryo, in that it has no 
placenta whereby to receive its nouriſhment from the mother. 


Inſtead of that, it grows immediately to the womb ; and is 


nouriſhed thence. See Fo Tus. 7 
It has a kind of vegetative life, and continues growing in bulk 
till the time of excluſion, Sometimes it has been borne in the 
womb for two or three years. | 
This production is ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome defect or indiſ- 
poſition of the ovum, or egg; or, perhaps, from the male's 
ſeed wanting force to penetrate it ſufficiently in order to open, 
or expand the parts. Or, the effect may be accounted for, 
by ſuppoſing an ovum to drop into the womb, without being 
impregnated by the ſeed of the male: In all which caſes, the 
egg continuing to grow, and yet wanting ſomething neceſſary 
to organize and form it into an embryo, becomes a ſhapeleſs 
lump, See EMBR VO. | | 

Authors are divided whether or no women ever bring forth 
moles without any intercourſe with men? Some ſay there are 
males which derive their origin from the menſtruous blood de- 
tained, coagulated, and hardened ; through which the blood 
- ſpirits have made themſelves paſſages, c. See MEn- 

8. | 

The mole is diſtinguiſhed from a true conception, by its tre- 
mulous palpitating motion; by its rolling from ſide to fide; 
and by the belly's ſwelling equally every way. The breaſts 


ſwell as in caſe of a juſt embryo ; but the humour generated | 


erein is not true milk, but a crude matter, formed of the 


To bring the mola out of the womb, bleeding and violent 


Purging are uſed, and at laſt ſtrong emmenagogues. If theſe| 


fail, recourſe is to be had to manual operation. | 


Conqueror. 
MOLO 


wallo Molmutius, XVIth king of the Britons, who is ſaid to 

aye begun his reign 440 years before the intarnation, See 
AW. 1 

He was the firſt who publiſhed any laws in this land; and 

they continued famous therein till the time of William the 


S8 ES, Mor AssESs, or MELasses, that groſs, yet 
fluid matter remaining of ſugar, after refining, and which no 
boiling will bring to a conſiſtence more ſolid than that of 
rup; hence alſo called fyrup of ſugar. See Sue AR, and 
EFINING. | 5 
Properly, molgſſes are only the ſediment of one kind of ſugar 
called. chypre, or brown ſugar, which is the refuſe of other 
5 * not to be whitened, or reduced into loaves. 
olofſes are much uſed in Holland among poor people, for the 
preparation of tobacco, and inſtead of ſugar, - 
There are alſo a kind of brandy, or ſpirit made of molaſſes; but 
by ſome held exceedingly unwholeſome, and — diſ- 
couraged. See BR AN DV, and SPIRIT. 
MO LOSS Us, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a foot con- 
ſiſting of three long ſyllables.— As audiri, cantabant, virtu- 
tem. See Foor. . 


called Molaſſi, or Epirete ; or from the temple of Jupiter Mo- 
e where odes were ſung, in which this foot had a great 


the combat, was compoſed of theſe feet, or had the cadence 
thereof. The ſame foot was alſo called among the ancients 
Voitumnius, * hippius, & chanius. Dion. 3. p. 475. 
MOLTA, or MoLTUuRa, a ay or toll Paid by vaſlals to the 
lord for grinding their corn at his mill. 2 5 
MOL TING, or MouLTins, the falling off or change of 
hair, feathers, ſkin, horns, voice, and other diſpoſitions of 
the body of animals, happening in ſome, annually, in others 
at certain ſtages of their life. | | | 
The generality of beaſts malt in the ſpring. _.. 


FALCONRY. 
The molting of a deer is the quitting of his horns in February 
or March; the molting of a ſerpent is the putting off his ſkin. 
See ExXUuvia | 
MOLUT A arma. See the article AR MA. 


duration; or what we otherwiſe call an inſtant. See TIME, 
and INSTANT. | 805 
MomEenTs, in the new doctrine of infinites, denote the infinite- 
ly ſmall parts of quantity. See IN FIN ITT“. 
oments are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call infinite/i- 
mals, and differences; being the momentary increments, or de- 
crements of quantity conſidered as in a continual flux. See 
DirrERENCE, and ELUxX10N. ; et 
Moments are the generative principles of magnitude. They 
have no err of their own; but ate only 
-inceptive thereof. See INCEPTIVE, | 


Hence, as it is the ſame thing if in lieu of theſe moments, the 
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velocities of their enge _ decreaſes be made uſe of, Fi 
; | | 8 ö 0 


It takes its name either from a dance in uſe de off the people 


e; or becauſe the march of the Molaſi when they went to 


The moulting of a hawk is called mewing.. See Hawk, and 


MOMENT, in time, the moſt minute, and indiviſible part of 


5 

1 
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the finite quantities proportionable to ſuch velocities; the 
method of proceeding which conſiders the motions, changes, 
or fluxions of quantities, is denominated by Sir Iſ. Newton 
the method of fluxions. See Fiuxions, fe” 
Leibnitz, and moſt foreigners, conſidering theſe infinitely 
ſmall parts, or infiniteſimals, as the differences of two quanti- 
ties ; and thereby endeavouring to find the differenceof quan- 
tities, i. e. ſome moments, or quantities infinitely ſmall, which 
being taken an infinite number of times, ſhall equal given 
quantities, call theſe moments, differences; and the method 
of procedure, the differential calculus, See CALCULUs dif- 
erentialis. 
OMENT, MoMENTUM, in mechanics, is the ſame with im- 
= or the quantity of motion in a moving body. See 
 Mor1on. 
MomMEnToun, is ſometimes alſo uſed ſimply for the motion itſelf. 
Moment is frequently defined by the vis igt, or the power 
by which moving bodies continually change place. See V 1s. 
In comparing the motions of bodies, the ratio of their momenta 
is always compounded of the quantity of matter, and the cele- 
rity of the moving body; ſo that the moment of any ſuch body 
may be conſidered as a rectangle under the quantity of mat- 
ter, and the celerity. 
And fince it is certain that all equal rectangles have their ſides 
reciprocally proportionable; therefore if the moments of any 
moving bodies be equal, the quantity of matter in one to that 
of the other will be reciprocally as the celerity of the latter to 
the celerity of the former ; and, on the contrary, if the quan- 
tities of matter be reciprocally proportionable to the celeri- 
ties, the moments, or quantities in each, will be equal. 
The moment alſo of any moving body may be conſidered as the 
aggregate or ſum of all the moments of the parts of that ny ; 
and therefore where the magnitudes and number of particles 
are the ſame, and where they are moved with the ſame cele- 
rity, there will be the ſame moments of the wholes. See Mo- 
TION, 
MOMENTARY motion. See the article QUANTITY. 
MONARCHY *, MONAPXIA, a large ſtate governed by 
one; or a ſtate where the ſupreme power is lodged in 
hands of a ſingle perſon. See GOVERNMENT. 
*The word comes from the Greek hoe, one who governs 
alone; formed of eo ſolus, and + pyn imperium, government. 
The moſt ancient monarchy was that of the Aſſyrians, which 
was founded ſoon after the deluge, We uſual} reckon four 
grand, or univerſal manarchies, the Aﬀyrian, Perſian, Grecian, 
and Roman. Though St. Auguſtin makes them but two, 
viz. thoſe of Babylon and Rome.—There ſeems in reality no 
neceſſity to make the Medes, Perſians and Greeks ſucceed to 
the whole power of the Aſſyrians, to multjply the number of 
the monarchies: it was the ſame empire ſtill, and the ſeveral 
changes that happened in it, did not conſtitute different mo- 
narchies. Thus the Roman empire was ſucceſſively governed 
by princes of different nations, yet without any new monar- 
* being formed thereby. Rome therefore may be ſaid to 
bave immediately ſucceeded Babylon in the empire of the 
world, Sec EMPIRE. | | 
Of monarchies ſome are abſolute and deſpotic, where the will of 
the monarch is uncontrollable ; as Denmark, & c. others li- 
mited, where the prince's authority is reſtrained by laws, and 
part of the ſupreme power lodged in other hands ; as in Eng- 
iand, | 
Some monarchies again are hereditary, where the ſucceſſion de- 
volves immediately from father to ſon; and others ele#tve, 
where, on the death of the monarch, his ſucceſſor is appointed 
by election; as in Poland. ARES 
According to Hobbes, monarchy, as well as ariſtocracy, derives 
all its authority from the people, who transfer all their right, 
v. gr. the ſupreme power, by a plurality of ſuffrages, &c. to 
ſome one perſon called a monarch; ſo that whatever the people 
could have done before this tranſlation, may be now right- 
fully done by him, to whom the tranſlation is made. — This 
done, the people are no longer to be looked on as a perſon, 
but a diffolved multitude ; in regard they were only one by 
virtue of the ſupreme power, which they have now tranſ- 
ferred to another. | 
Nor can the monarch, according to this author, oblige himſelf 
by any covenants, to any perſon, for the authority he has re- 
ceived ; in regard he receives the power from the people, which, 
as ſoon as that is done, ceaſes to be a perſon ; and the perſon 
ceafing, the obligation to the perſon ceaſes of courſe. — The 
people therefore are obliged to pay obedience to the monarch, by 
virtue of thoſe covenants, whereby they mutually oblige them- 
- ſelves to what the people, as a perſon, injoins to be done. 
He argues further, that as a monarch cannot be obli by 
any covenants ; ſo neither can he do any injury to his ſub- 
jects : an injury being nothing elſe but a breach of covenant; 


and where there is no covenant, there can be no breach. De 


cive, cap. 8. | | 
MoNnASTERII proviſor, See the article PRovIsOR. | 
MONASTERY, a convent, or houſe built for the reception 


of religious; whether it be abbey, priory, nunnery, or the like. 


See ABBEY, PRIoRy, Oc. 


MoNnAsTERY is only properly applied to the houſes of monks, | 


* 


mendicant friars, and nuns. The reſt are more properly call. 
MONASTIC, fometh 1 -to- manks, 2 
„ ſomethi ing to m 
— — Tee 
The moneftic profeſſion is a kind of civil death, which has the 
ſame effect with the natural death. The council of Trent. 
&c, fix ſixteen years for the age at which a perſon may be 20. 
mitted into the moneftical ſtate. 
St. Anthony is the perſon who in the fourth century firſt in. 
ſtituted the monaſtic life; as St. Pachomius, in the ſame cen. 
tury, is ſaid to have firſt ſet on foot the cœnobitie life 
regular communities of religious. See Cox N ORITE. 
In a ſhort time, the deſarts of Egypt became inhabited wit}, 
ſet of ſolitaries, who took upon them the monaſtic profeſfion 
See ANACHORET, HERMITE, &c,—St. Baſil carried the 
monkiſh humour into the eaft, where he compoſed a rule 
which afterwards obtained through a t part of the weſt. 
In the eleventh century, the monaſtic diſcipline was grown ve 
remiſs: St. Odo firſt began to retrieve it in the monaſtery o 
Cluny: that monaſtery, by the conditions of its erection 
was put under the immediate protection of the hol ſee; with 
a prohibition to all powers, both ſecular and eccletiaſtical, to 
diſturb the monks in the poſſeſſion of their effects, or the elec. 
tion of their abbot. In virtue hereof, they pleaded an exemy. 
tion from the juriſdiction of the biſhop ; and extended this pri. 
vilege to all the houſes dependent on Cluny. This made the 
firſt congregation of ſeveral houſes under one chief imme. 
diately ſubject to the pope, ſo as to conſtitute one body, or, 
as they now call it, one religious order, Till then, each me- 
naſtery was independent of other, and ſubject to the biſhop, 
See ORDER, CONGREGATION, ABBOT, REL1G1Ovs, Ge. 

MOND. See the article Mouny, - 

MON DA Y.—Plugh MonpDay. See the article PLovcy, 

MONET pes. See the article Pzs. | 

MONETAGIUM, Mon TAOCE, or MNT Ax, the 
right or privilege of coining money. See MinT, Coin. 
ING, c. | | | 

MONETALES t#riumviri. See the article TRTUMVIEI. 

MONETARIUS, or MoNEYER, a name which antiqua- 
ries and medaliſts give to thoſe who ſtruck the ancient coins, 
or monies. See MONEYER, | 5 
Some of the old Roman, &c. coins, have the name of the 
monetarius, either written at length, or at leaſt the initial let- 
ters of it. See Coin, Sc. 

MONEY, or Mony, Moxvz rA, a piece of metal marked 
for coin, with the arms of a prince, or ſtate, who make it 
cireulate or paſs, at a fixed rate, for things of different value; 
to facilitate the buſineſs of commerce. See COMMERCE. 
Paulus the lawyer, defines money a thing ſtamped with a pub- 
lic coin, and deriving its uſe and value from its impreſſion ra- 
ther than its ſubſtance. 

Monſ. Boizard defines monty a piece of matter to which public 
authority has affixed a certain value, and weight; to ſerve as 
a medium in commerce. | | 

The ra of the invention of money is not eaſy to be ſettled, 
There is no room to doubt but that in the earlieft ages, the 
ordinary way of traffick among men was by trucking or ex- 
changing commodity for commodity. Thus in Homer, Ghu- 
cus's golden - armour was valued at one hundred cows ; and 
Diomedes's armour at ten. See EXCHANGE, | 

But in courſe of time, it was found neceſſary in the way of 
commutative Juſtice, to have ſome common meaſure or ſtand- 
ard, according to which all other things ſhould be eſtimated. 
This, as ſome gather from Jofephus, was firſt invented by 
Cain: Though the firſt tidings we hear of it, is in the time of 
Abraham, who paid four hundred ſhekels for a burying-place. 
The Greeks refer the invention of money to Hermodice, wife 
of king Midas: and the Latins to Janus. — Money being 2 
common meaſure for reducing wares to a balance, it was called 
by the Greeks nomiſina; not from king Numa, but from no- 
mos, as being eſtabliſhed by law. By the Latins it was called 
pecunia; either becauſe the wealth of thoſe days conſiſted in 
their cattle; or, as Pliny will have it, becauſe their firſt coin 
was ſtamped with the figure of a cow. They alſo call it mo- 
neta, a monendo, as Suidas obſerves, becauſe when the Romans 
were at a want of money, Juno admoniſhed them to uſe juſtice, 
and there ſhould be no want of money, The effect whereof 
when they had found, ſhe was ſur-named Funo Moneta, and 
money was coined in her temple. In proceſs of time, 'money 
herſelf was made a goddeſs, and enſhrined by the name of des 
pecunia, under the figure of a woman holding a balance in 
one hand, and a cornucopia in the o tler. 

On the foot money now ſtands, it may be divided into real, 
or effettive'; and imaginary. N 

Real Mo N Ex inclullesali'coins. or ſpecies of gold, filver, copper 
and the like; which have courſe in commerce, and do really 

exiſt. Such are guineus, crowns, piſtoles, pieces of eight, ducats, 

&c. which'ſee under their proper heads; as alſounder CoIN- 

Real money, civilians obſerve, has three eſſential qualities, 2+. 

matter, form, and weight or value. For mutter, co that 

thought to have been firſt 'coined ; afterwards ſilver; and, 

laſtly, gold, as being the moſt beautiful, ſcarce, "cleanly, di- 

viſible, and pure of all metals, | Ai «+ The 
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| s of goodneſs are expreſſed in gold by carats z and 
mY -weights, &c. For there are ſeveral reaſons 
for not coining 8 pure and without alloy, wiz. the great 


loſs and expence in refining them, the neceſſity. of hardening 


them to make them more durable, and the ſcarcity of gold 
and ſilver in moſt countries. See AL LOY. 

Among the ancient Britons, iron rings, or, as ſome ſay, iron 
plates, were uſed for money. Among the Lacedæmonians, iron 
bars quenched with vinegar, that they might not ſerve for 
any other uſe, Seneca obſerves, that there was anciently 
ſtamped money of leather, corium forma be And 
the ſame thing was put in ice by Trederic I. at the ſiege 
of Milan; to hr nothing of an old tradition among our ſelves, 
that in the confuſed times of the barons wars, the like was 
done in England : but the Hollanders, we know, coined great 
quantities of paſteboard in the year 1574. Numa Pompilius 
made money of wood and leather, Nor does it appear that 
the Romans were much acquainted with the art of ſtriking 
money in metal during the time of their kings. The firſt ſilver 


money they coined was in the year of Rome 484 j and their| 


firſt gold money in 546. See COINING. ; | 
As to the form of money, it has been more various than the 
matter. Under this are comprehended the weight, figure, 
impreſſion, and value, , 


For the impreſſion, the Jews, though they deteſted images, yet 


ſtamped on the one {ide their ſhekel, the golden pot which had 
the manna ; and on the other, Aaron's rod. The Dardans,, 
two cocks fighting. Alexander, as is held by ſome, his hor 
Bucephalus : though this may be doubted of, .in regard t 
horſe is found as 2 on the coins of ſeveral of the king 
of Macedon, his predeceſſors, as on his: The Athenians ſtamp- 
ed their coins with an owl, or an ox; whence the proverb o 
bribed lawyers, hos in lingua, They of Ægina, with a tor 
toiſe ; whence that other ſaying, virtutem & ſapientiam vin- 
cunt teſtudines, For the Romans, the monetarii ſometime 
impreſſed the images of men that had been eminent in thei 
families on the coins: But no living man's head was eve 
ſtamped on a Roman coin till after the fall of the common- 
wealth. From that time they bore the emperor's head on one 
ſide. From this time the practice of ſtamping the prince's 
image on coins, has obtained among all civilized nations; 
the Turks and other Mahometans alone excepted, who, in 
deteſtation of images, inſcribe only the prince's name, with 
the year of the tranſmigration of their prop¾aaet. 
As to the figure, it is either round, as in England; multangu 
lar or irregular, as in Spain; ſquare, as in ſome of th 
Indies; or nearly globular, as in moſt of the reſt. | 
After the arrival of the Romans in this iſland, the Britons imi- 
tated them, coining both gold and filver with the images of 
their kings ſtamped on them. When the Romans had ſubdued 
the kings of the Britons, they alſo ſuppreſſed their coins, and 
brought in their own ; which were current here from the tim 
of Claudius tothat of Valentinian the younger, about the ſpace 
of five hundred years. | | | : 
Mr. Camden obſerves, that the moſt ancient Engliſh coin h 
had known was that of Ethelbert king of Kent, the firſt Chri- 
ſtian king in the iſland ; in whoſe time all money accounts be- 
gan to paſs by the names of pounds, ſhillings, pence, and man- 
cuſes, See Pound, &c. 
Pence ſeems borrowed from the Latin pecunia, or rather from 
pendo, on account of its juſt weight, which was about three 
pence of our money. Theſe were coarſely ftamped with the 
king's image on the one fide, and either the mint-maſter's, or 
the city's where it was coined, on the other. Five of theſe 
pence made their ſcilling, probably fo called from ſcilingus, 
which the Romans uſed for the fourth part of an ounce. For: 
ty of theſe ſcillings made their pound, and four hundred of 
theſe pounds were a legacy, or a portion for a king's daugh- 
— ; = appears by the laſt will of king Alfred. See Px N- 
„Ec. 
By theſe names they tranſlated all ſums of money in their old 
Engliſh teſtament 3 talents by es; Judas's thirty pieces 
of ſilver by thirtig ſeillinga ; tribute money, by penining; the 
mite by Kerbe. | 3 
But it muſt be obſerved, they had no other real money, but 
pence only; the reſt being imaginary moneys, i. e. names of 
numbers, or weights. Thirty of theſe pence made a mancus, 
which ſome take to be the ſame with a mark; manca, as ap- 
| pears by an old MS. was guinta pars wncie. See MARK. 
Theſe manca's or :mancus's, were reckoned both in gold and 
— For in the Vear 680, we read that Ina king of the 
eſt daxons obliged the Kentiſhmen to buy their peace at 
the price of thirty thouſand manca's of gold. In the notes on 
king Canute's laws, we find this diſtinction, that mancuſa was 
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as much as a mark of ſilver ; and manca a ſquare piece of gold,| 


valued at thirty pence. | 

The Danes introduced a of reckoning money by ores, 

ber oras, mentioned in domes-<day book; but whether they 

The a ſeveral coin, or a certain ſum, does not plainly appear. 

1 his, however, may be gathered fromthe abbey-book-of Bur- 

| TH that twenty ores were equivalent to two marks. 
A hey had alſo a gold coin called bizantine, or hezant; as be- 


ing coined at Conſtantinople, then called Bizantium. The 
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value of which coin is not only now loſt, 


but was ſo entirely 
—_— even in the time of king Edward the third, that where- 
as the biſhop of Norwich was fined a bizantine of gold to be 
paid the abbot of St. Edmund's-Bury, for infringing his liber- 
tres (as it had been enaQted by parliament in the time of the 
conqueror) no man then living could tell how much it was ; 
ſo it was referred to the king to rate how much he ſhould 


pay. Which is the more unaccountable, becauſe but a hun- 
dred years before, two hundred thouſand beſants were exacted 
by the ſoldan for the ranſom of St. Lewis of France ; which 
were then valued at one hundred thouſand livres. See BESANT. 
Though the coining of money be a ſpecial prerogative of the 
king, yet the ancient Saxon princes communicated it to theit 
ſubjects; inſomuch that in every good town there was at leaſt 
one mint; but at London eight, at Canterbury four for the 
king, two for the archbiſhop, one for the abbot at Wincheſter, 
fix at Rochefter, at Haſtin „Cc. See MiN r. 

The Norman kings continued the ſame cuſtom of coining 
only pence, with the prince's image on one ſide, and on the 
other the name of the city where it was coined, with a croſs 
ſo deeply impreſſed, that it might be eaſily parted, and broke 
into two halves, which ſo broken, they called half-pence ; 
or into four parts, which they called fourthings, or farthings. 
See Fan u o. . 

In the time of king Richard the firſt, money coined in the 
eaſt parts of Germany, came in ſpecial requeſt in England, on 
account of its purity, and was called ea/terling money, as all the 
inhabitants of thoſe parts were called Eafterlings. And ſhort- 
ly after, ſome of thoſe people ſkilled in coining were ſent for 
hither, to bring the coin to perfection; which ſince has been 
called /7erling for Eaſterling. See STERLING. | 
King Edward the firſt, who firft adjuſted the-meaſure of an 
ell by the length of his arm, herein imitating Charles the 
Great, was the firſt alſo who eftabliſhed a certain ſtandard for 
the coin, which is expreſſed to this effect by Greg. Rockley, 
mayor of London, and mint-maſter.—* A pound of money 
* containeth twelve ounces: in a pound there ought to be 


eleven ounces, two eafterlings, and one farthing ; the ref 


alloy. The ſaid pound ought to weigh twenty ſhillings and 
three pence in account and weight. The ounce ought to 
© weigh twenty pence, and a penny twenty-four grains and 
a half. Note, that eleven ounces two pence fterling ought 
© to be.of pure ſilver, called &af-filver, and the minter muſt 


. © add of other weight ſeventeen pence half-penny farthing, 
if the ſilver be ſo pure.” 


About the year 1320, the ſtates of Europe firſt began to coin 
gold, and among the reſt, our king Edward III. The firſt 
pieces he coined were called florences, as being coined by Flo- 
rentines ; afterwards he coined nobles; then roſe-nobles, cur- 
rent at ſix ſhillings and eight pence ; half-nobles, called hal- 
pennies, at three ſhillings and four pence of gold; and quarters 
at twenty pence, called farthings of gold. The ſucceeding 
kings coined roſe-nobles, and double roſe-nobles, great ſove- 


. reigns, and half Henry nobles, angels and ſhillings. 


King James the firſt coined unites, double crowns, Britain 
crowns : then crowns, half crowns, G c. See CROWN. 


Falſe, or baſe Money, is either that ſtruck by an unqualified 


perſon, and of unſtatutable metals; or that which has loſt of 
its weight, either by being clipped on the corners, or filed on 


. the edges, or laftly, by ring ſome of its ſurface peeled off ; 


if 5 regalis; if ſilver, by aqua fortis, 

Another Lind of baſe money is that made of pieces of iron, 
copper, or other metal, covered on each ſide with a thin plate 
or leaf of gold or ſilver, neatly ſoddered and joined around the 
edges, and ſtruck, like other coin, with figures, legends, &c. 
only to be diſtinguiſhed from them by the bulk, and weight, 
and found. 


Imaginary Monty, or Monty of account, is that which has ne- 


ver exiſted, or at leaſt which does not exiſt in real ſpecies, but 
is adenomination invented or retained to facilitate the ſtating 
of accounts, by keeping them ſtill on a fixed footing, not to 
be changed, like current coins, which the authority of the ſo- 
vereign raiſes or lowers according to the exigencies of ſtate.— 
Of which kind are pounds, livres, marks, maravedies, &c. 

Money of account, according to M. Boizard, is a ſum of money, 
or a certain number of ſpecies which may change in ſubſtance 
and quantity, but never in quality. Thus fifty pounds con- 
ſiſts of fifty pieces called pounds, which are not real, but 
may be paid in ſeveral real ſpecies, as in guineas, crowns, ſhil- 
lings, &c. which are changeable, as guineas, v. gr. which are 
ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower. See PouND,and GUINEA. 


Mok vs of account, or manner of reckoning Money in Europe 


and Afia.—We here confine ourſelves to the moneys of thoſe 
two parts ofithe world : America having none ; the reſpective 
moneys of account of the Europeans, who have there made ſet- 
tlements, being eſtabliſhed with them. As to Africa, the 
cities of Barbary and Egypt, whither the Europeans traffic k, 
reckon much after the ſame manner as in the Levant, and in 
the dominions of the grand · fᷣgnior: for the reſt, through - 
out that vaſt extent of coaſt; here we trade for negroes, 
gold-duſt, elephants: teeth, wax, leathers, c. either the 
miſerable inhabitants do not know) what money of account is, 
or if they have any, it is only hat ſtrangers, ſettled among 


them, 


Engliſh Monty of account, is the pound, ſhilling, and penny 


French Monty of account, was anciently the pariſis, tournois, 


Dutch and Flemiſh Mon E vs account. In Holland, Zealand, 


Spaniſh Money of account, is the peſo, ducat of ſilver and vel- 


German and Swiſs Monty of account, In Switzerland, and 


and the mark into 16 ſchellings, and the ſchelling into 12 


Italian Monevs of account. In Italy, the moneys of account 


account by pounds, ſhillings, and pence of gold di flampa. 


Sicilian and Malteſe Mod E vs of account. At Meſſina, Palermo, 


Paliſh Moneys of account, Throughout Poland, moſt of the 


Swediſh, Daniſh, and Muſcovite Monz vs of account. In Swe- 


them, have introduced. The macoute, however, and the 


piece, which are manners of accounting among theſe Barba- 
rians, will be mentioned in their place, See PIECE. 


ſterling : The pound containing twenty ſhillings, and the 
ſhilling twelve pence. See PounD, Coin, and STERLING. 


and the ecu, or crown : but fince the ordonnance of 1667, 
they only reckon by livres, i. e. pounds; ſols, 1. . ſhillings; 
and denſers tournois, i. e. pence. The livre, 20 ſols, or 3 of 
the ecu, or crown; the ſol, 12 deniers. See LivRE, D- 
NIER;, GT. a 

The maille, obole, or half- penny tournois, is alſo now a 
noney of account, though anciently a real coin. The maille 
is divided into two pites, and each pite into two ſemi-pites ; 
all morteys of account. To which muſt be added the frank, 
of the ſame value with the livre, viz. 20 ſols tournois; and 
the blanc; 5; deniers tournois ; and the carolus, ten: all three 
anciently real coins. See FRANC, c. 


Brabant, and Cologne, they uſe the pundt, or livre de gros ; 
ſchelling, or ſol de gros; and penning, or deniers gros. The 
pundt, containing 20 ſchelling ; and the ſchelling, 12 pen- 
nings. The pundt equal to 7 livres, 4 ſols French, or 10 ſhil- 
lings 5 ſterling. They alſo account by florins or guilders, 
patards and pennings. The florin is equal to ; of the pound, 
or 20 patards; and the patard, 12 pennings. The merchants 
uſe each method of accounting indifferently. 


lon, rial of vellon, and cornados and maravedis of ſilver and 
vellon. The peſo is to the ducat as 12 to 10. The ducat 
of ſilver contains 11 rials of ſilver; and that of vellon, 11 
rials of vellon; which makes a difference of near one half, 
The filver rial being current for 7 ſhillings ſterling, and that 
of vellon only at 3 f. 8 d. ſterling. 34 maravedis make the rial 
of vellon, and 63 that of filver. The maravedi is divided 
into 4 cornaros. 


many of the chief cities of Germany, particularly Francfort, 
they account by florins (but on a footing different from that 
of Holland) by creux's or creutzers, and pennins. The florin 
equal to 3 ſhillings ſterling, and divided into 60 creux, or 
kreutz, and the creux into 8 pennins. In others, as Nurem- 
berg, &c. they account by rix-dollars, florins, and creux. 


The rix-dollar equal to 4: 8 d. ſterling, divided into 100 


creux, and the creux into 8 pennins. In others, as Ham- 
bourg, Berlin, c. by rix-dollars, marks lubs, ſchellings lubs, 
and deniers lubs. The rix-dollar and dollar on the foot of 
the French crown, or 4: 6 4. fterling, divided into 3 marks, 


pennins. At Hambourg they alſo uſe the livre, ſchelling, 
and denier de gros. At Augſbourg and Bolzamont, they ac- 
count by dollars and creux's ; the dollar equal to 4-6 d. ſter- 


ling, divided into go creux's. At Nambourg,” by rix-dol- 


lars gros and fenins ; the rix-dollar equal to 4: 64. ſterling, 
divided into 36 gros, and the gros into 12 fenins. At Straſ- 
bourg by florins, creux, and pennins. The florin equa] to 
1: 64. ſterling, divided into 60 creux, and the creux into 8 
pennins, _ 


are various, almoſt as the cities of commerce. At Rome, they 


At Venice, by ducats, and groſs di banco. The ducat divided 
into 24 groſs, each groſs equal to 2 pence Z ſterling. And by 
ducats currant, called alſo ſequins, equal to g: 2 d. ſterling ; 
and by pounds, A and pence. At Lucca and Bergamo, 
they uſe the four laſt ; and only the three laſt at Bologna, 


Mantua, and Savoy: In Geneva, beſides pounds, ſhillings, | 


and pence, they account alſo by florins, containing 6 ſolids, or 
6 pence ; ſterling. At Leghorn and Genoa, beſides pounds, 
ſhillings, and pence, they account by piaſters, equal to 4: 6d, 
ſterling. At Nova, their moneys of account are crowns, ſhil- 
lings, and pence of gold de marc. At Raconis, pounds, flo- 
rins, and groſs. At Ancona, crowns, ſhillings, and pence. 
At Naples, ducats, grains, and tarins, equal to one ſhilling 
ſterling, divided into 20 grains, 


and throughout Sicily, they account by pounds, ounces, tarins, 
grains, and piccoli's; which are ſummed by 30, 20, and 6: 
the ounce being 30 tarins, the tarin 20 grains, and the grain 
6 piccoli's. At Malta, they account by pounds, ounces, car- 


lins and grains. The ounce 30 tarins, or 60 carlins, or 600 | 


grains; the carlin equal to 6 d. 4 ſterling. 


dominions of the king of Pruſſia, and Dantzic, they account 
by rix- dollars, roups, and grochs. The rix- dollar equal to 4: 
6 d. ſterling, and divided into 32 roups ; and again, in the 
Pruſſian territories, into 24 grochs : in Poland, into 9o grochs. 
Sometimes they uſe the florin, groch, and penny. 


den, they account by dalles, equal to 32 ſols lubs, or 3 ſhillings 


MON 


In Muſcovy, my account by roobles, altins, and grifs * 
grives. 'T he rooble equal to 100 copecs, or 2 rix-dollars, ,, 
9 ſhillings ſterling ; divided into 10 grifs; 3 altins 
the grif, or 10 copecs ; the copec at 13 pence 4 ſterling, 

Turkiſh Monevs of account, The Turks, both in Europe, 
and Africa, account by purſes, either of ſilver or gold, (the 
laſt only uſed in the —_— with half-purſes of gold, called 
alſo rizes, The _ of filver equal to 1500 French livre, 
or 1121. 10s, ſterling. The half-purſe in proportion. The 
purſe of gold 15000 ſequins, equal to 30000 French cro 

or 6750 pounds ſterling ; ſeldom uſed but for preſents to fa. 

vourites: ſo that a purſe, ſimply, ſignifies a purſe of ſilver 

or 1500 livres. They are called purſes, becauſe all the my, 
in the treaſury of the ſeraglio is kept in leathern bags or pur. 
ſes, of thoſe contents. The merchants alſo uſe Dutch dalla 
called aftani or abouguels, with meideins and aſpres. The dal. 
lar equal to 35 meidiens, and the meidein to 3 aſpres; the 
aſpre to £ penny ſterling. | 

Perſian MoNEys of account. In Perſia, they account by the to. 
man (called alſo man, and tumein) and the dinar-bifti, The 
toman is compoſed of 50 abaſſis, or a hundred mamodies, or 
200 chapes, or 10000 dinars ; which accounting the abaſh on 
the foot of eighteen French ſols, or the dinar on that of a de. 
nier, amounts to 34. 12s. 6 d. ſterling the toman. IT 
alſo account by larins, eſpecially at Ormus, and on the coaſſs 
of the Perſian gulph. The larin equivalent to 11 pence ſter- 
ling; and on that footing uſed alſo in Arabia, and a great 
part of the Eaſt-Indies. | 

Chineſe Montys of account, are the pic, picol, and tael ; which 
though in effect weights, do likewiſe ſerve as moneys of ac. 
count ; obtaining in Tunquin as well as China. The pic i; 
divided into 100 catis, ſome ſay 125. The cati into 16 taeb; 
each tael equal to 1 ounce 2 drachms. See Chineſe Colxs. 
The picol contains 66 catis 4 ; the tael equivalent to 6 ;, 
8 4. ſterling. 

Japaneſe Mont ys of account, are the ſchuites, cockiens, oebans 
or oubans, and taels. Two hundred ſchuites are equal to 
Soo Dutch pounds; the cockien equal to 10 Low-country 
pounds; 1000 oebans make 45000 taels. | 

Mogul Mod E vs of account. At Surat, Agra, and the reſt of the 
eſtates of the Great Mogul, they uſe lacres, acres, or leeths; 

implying a hundred thouſand : thus a lacre of rupees is a hun- 
dred thouſand rupees ; the lacre being nearly on the footing 
of the tun of gold in Holland, and the million of France. 

Mont ys of account of other iſlands and coafts of India. Through. 
out Malabar, and at Goa, they uſe tangas, vintins, and par- 
dos xeraphin. The tanga is of two kinds, viz. of good, and 
bad alloy, Hence their cuſtom is to count by good or ba 
money. The tanga of good alloy is 4 better than the bad; 6 
that 4 tangas good being allowed the pardos xeraphin, there 
will be required 5 of the bad; 4 vintins good make a tang; 
likewiſe good; 15 barucosa vintin. The good baruco is equal 
to a Portugueſe ree, a French denier, or I of a penny ſter- 
ling. In the iſland of Java, they uſe the ſonta, ſapacou, far- 
dos, and catis ; which laſt money, together with the leeth, or 
lacre, is much uſed throughout all the Eaſt-Indies. The ſanta 
is two hundred caxas, or little pieces of that country hung on 
a ſtring; and is equal to 32 of a penny ſterling. Five ſantas 
make the ſapacou. The fardos equal to 2:8 d. ſterling, 
The cati contains 20 taels; the tael 6: 8 d. ſterling, 
There are iſlands, cities, and ſtates of the Eaſt-Indies, whoſe 
moneys of account are not here expreſſed ; partly becauſe redu- 
Cible to ſome of thoſe above-mentioned ; and partly becauſe 
we find no certain conſiſtent account of them in any of the 
authors, or memoirs herein conſulted. 

African Mont ys of account. From Cape Verd, to the Cape of 
Good Hope, all exchanges and valuations of merchandizes are 
made on the foot of the macoute and piece: which though no 
moneys of account, (for thoſe Barbarians having no real money, 
need no imaginary ones to eſtimate them by, yet ſerve in lieu 
thereof. At Loango de Boirie, and other places on the coalt 
of Angola, the eſtimations are made by macoutes; and at Ma- 
limbo, and Cabindo, on the ſame coaſt, the negroes reckon 

by pieces. Among the firſt, the macoute is equivalent to10: 

en macoutes make 100; which likewiſe leaves us a kind of 

imaginary money, To eſtimate any purchaſe, exchange, &. 
they fix on the one fide the number of macoutes required, e.. 
for a negro ; on the other, for how many macoutes they agtec 
to receive each kind of merchandize required for the negro: 
ſo that there are ſeveral bargains made for one. Suppoſe, vg": 
the ſlave be fixed at 3500; this amounts to 350 macoutes. 
To make up this number of macoutes in merchandizes, the) 
fix the price of each in macoutes. Two Flemiſh knives, e. G. 
are accounted one macoute; a copper-baſon two poun 
weight, three; a barrel of gun-powder, three, c. For the 
piece, it ſerves in like manner to eſtimate the value of go 
duties, &c. on either ſide. Thus the natives require 10 pieces 
for a ſlave ; and the Europeans put, v. gr. a fuſee at 1 piece 
a piece of ſalampoures blue, at 4 pieces, &c: e 


count. The Grecians reckoned their ſums of money by drach- 
mz, minz, and talenta. The drachma equal to 7 4 I, Rter- 


ſterling. In Denmark, by rix-dollars, and ſtivers ; the rix- 
dollar divided into 48 ſtivers. | 


Moners of account among the ancients. —Grecian Mowz vs of 


ling ; x00 drachmæ made the mina, equal to 1. 40 
R . 
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C CERT-money, 
t-MoN Ex. 
Chang. Monz v. | CHIMNEY-money. 
Poll-MoNEY. — LIL-money. 
: EY. 2. REST- money. 

32 W e See the article 3 PRESTATION-money. 
eienr. SALVACGE- money. 
Ship-Mox Ex. SHIP-Money. 
Trophy-MoNEY. I'RoOPHY-money. 


MONEYERS, Montvors, or Moni1ERs, officers of the mint, 


MoNEYERS is ſometimes alſo uſed for bankers; or thoſe who 


MONITORY letters, are letters of warning and admonition, | 


; inæ made the talent, equal to 193 J. 15 s, ſterl- 
ory * 105 talents amounted to 19375 J. ſterling. 
Tic ina and talentum indeed, were different in different 
LO Their proportions in Attic drachms are as follow. 

64" rian mina contained 25 Attic drachms ; the Ptolemaic 
The: the Antiochic and Eubzan 1co ; the Babylonic 116 ; 
the greater Attic and Tyrian 133 4 3 the Æginean and Rho- 
dian 166 3. | 44 a 

jan talent contained 15 Attic minæ; the Ptolemaic 
bo 4 Au 60 ; the Eubzan 60; the Babylonic 70; 
the greater Attic and Tyrian 80 ; the Æginean and Rhodian 


M ON 


"oy made their vows, without obliging themſelves to any new 
reform. 

ur wee he the monks were all laymen, and were only diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt by a particular habit, and an c traordi- 
nary devotion, Not only the monks were projiibited the prieſt= 
hood; but even prieſts were expreſly pro}i:!:ited from becom- 
ing monks, as appears from the letters of St. Gregory. Pope 
Cyricius was the firſt who called them to the clericate, On oc- 
caſion of ſome great ſcarcity of priefls, that the church was 
then ſuppoſed to labour under. And ſince that time, the 


prieſthood has been uſually united to the monaſtical profeſſion. 
See FATHER, &c. 


* Mon E vs of account, were the ſeſtertius and ſeſtertium, | Profeſed Monx's. See the article P̃or ESS ED. 


i to 1 d. 3 3. ſterling. One thouſand of | Proprietary Monks. See the article PRoPRIET AR. 
Ap . apo No 2 ey *, to 8 U. * 5 d. 2 q. ſterling. Moxks- Hoop. See the article Acox ix. 
8 thouſand of theſe ſeſtertia m. de the decies ſeſtertium (the MON RS rhubarb. See the article Ru ARE. 
22 centies being always underſtood) equal to 80721. 18s. 4d. MON KS ſeam, among failors, is, when the ſelvedges of ſails 


ſterling. The decies ſeſtertium they alſo called decies centena 


are laid a little over one another, and ſewed on both ſides. 


millia nummum. Centies ſeſtertium, or centies HS were equal MONO CHORD, a muſical inftrument wherewith to try 


-201. 25. 4d. Millies HS to 807291 J. 13s. 4 d. Mil- 
ln 2. is to 888020 J. 165. 8 d. 


ork, and coin gold and ſilver money; and anſwer all the 
aw Pe charges. SeeMinT, CoininNG, and MoNETARIUS, 


make a trade of turning and returning money. See BANKER. 


ſent from an eccleſiaſtical judge upon information of ſcandals] 
and abuſes within cognizance of his court, | 
MONK *, anciently denoted a perſon who retired from the 
world, to give himſelf up wholly to God, and to live in ſoli- 
tude, and abſtinence, See REL1GIous. 

* The word is derived from the Latin monachus, and that from | 


the Greek h N oc, ſolitary, of d, /olus, alone; by reaſon 
the ancient . in ſolitude, as the true monks ſtill do. 


Such were the Hermits and Anachorets, who withdrew into 


deſarts, and lived remote from all commerce of mankind, See 
HERMIT and ANACHORET. a 
Some writers, as father Helyot, diſſert. 228 trace the origi- 
nal of monks up as early as the time of the Therapeutæ, and 


the variety and proportion of muſical ſounds, Sce TUNE. 
Monochord, according to Boethius, is an inſtrument invented 
by Pythagoras, for meaſuring geometrically, or by lines, the 
quantities and proportions of ſounds. 

The ancient monochord was compoſed of a rule divided, and 
ſubdivided into divers parts, whereon there was a ſtring pretty 
well ſtretched upon two bridges, at each extreme thereof. In 
the middle between both was a moveable bridge, called magas, 
by whoſe means, in applying it to the different diviſions of the 
line, the ſounds were found to be in the ſame proportion to one 
another, as the diviſions of the line cut by the bridge were. 
The monochord is alſo called the harmonical canon, or canonical 
rule; becauſe ſerving to meaſure the degrees of gravity, and 
acuteneſs of ſounds. ' Ptolemy examines his harmonical inter- 
vals by the monochord, See CAN O, Gravity, Sc. 

There are alfo monochords with divers ſtrings, and a multitude 
of fixed bridges ; the uſe of all which may be ſupplied by one 
ſingle moveable bridge ; by only ſhifting it under a new chord 
or ſtring, which is placed in the middle, and repreſents the 
entire ſound, or the open note, anſwering all the diviſions on 
the other bridges. 

When the chord was divided into equal parts, ſo that the terms 
were as I and 1, they called them uniſans; if they were as 2 
to 1, octaves, or diapaſons; when they were as 8 to 2, fiſths, 
or diapentes; if they were as 4 to 3, they called them fourths, 
or diateſſcrons ; if the terms were as 5 to 4, diton, or a greater 
third; if as 6 to 5, a demi-diton, or a leſſer third ; laſtly, if as 
24 to 25, demi-diton, or dic/is, See Unison, OcTave, DiA- 
PASON, DIAPENTE, DiATESSERON, Ec. 


maintain that there had been an uninterrupted ſucceſſion ” 
monks from the Therapeutz to St. Anthony. Others, on the 
contrary, are contented with going back as far as St. Paul, the 


firſt hermit, See THERAPEUTA. 

The monks, at leaſt the ancient ones, were diſtinguiſhed into 
ſolitaries, cœnobites, and ſarabaites. * 
The ſalitaries are thoſe who live alone, in places remote from 
all towns, or habitations of men, as do ſtill ſome of the hermits. 

The cœnobites are thoſe who live in community with ſeveral 
others in the ſame houſe, and under the ſame ſuperiours. See 
CoENOBITE, | 
The ſarabaites were ftrolling monks, having no fixed rule or re- 
ſidence. See SARABAIT Es. 


The houſes of monks again were of two kinds, viz. monaſteries 


and laure, See MoNAsSTERY, and LAURA. 
"Thoſe we call monks now-a-days, are cœnobites, who live to- 
gether in a convent or monaſtery, who make vows of living 
accordihg to a certain rule eſtabliſhed by the founder, and wear 
a habit which diſtinguiſhes their order. See Vow, and Ru LE. 
Thoſe that are endowed, or have a fixed revenue, are moft 
properly called monks, monachi ; as the Chartreux, Benedictines, 
rnardines, &c.—The Mendicants, or thoſe that beg, as the 


Capuchins, and Franciſcans, are more properly called religious, 
and friars ; though the names are frequently confounded, See 


RELIGIOVs. 


The monochord being thus divided, was properly what they 
called a /y/tem, of which there were many kinds according to 
the different diviſions of the monochord. See SYSTEM. 
Dr. Wallis has taught the diviſion of the monochord in the 
Philoſophical Tranſa#ions ; but that inſtrument is now diſuſed, 
the modern muſic not requiring ſuch diviſion. 
MonocnoRDE, is alſo uſed for any muſical inftrument, conſiſting 
of only one chord, or ſtring.— Such is the trumpet-marine. 
See CHORD and TRUMPET. | 
® The word is Greek, Mero P, formed of Hover, folus, ſingle; 
and /n, chord. | 
MONOCHROMA®*, MONOXPQMA, a picture all of one 
colour. See CAMIEUX, CLAIROBSCURE, Sr. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, pores, ſingle ; and 
v £214x, Colour, 
MONODY *, Monop1a, in the ancient poetry, a kind of 
mournful ſong, or ditty, fung by a perſon all alone; to utter 
his grief. a | 
* The word is compounded of us, ſolus, and on, ſong. 


only married once, or are reſtrained to a ſingle wife. See 

MARRIACE, Bicamry, Sc. 
The word is compounded of Horos, /elus, and yaues; marriage. 
See Pol GAM. | | 


MONOGRAM, Monocrammus, a cipher or character, 


MONOGAMY *, the ſtate or condition of thoſe who have 


Cliftered Mons, are thoſe who actually reſide in the houſe : in 


The firſt monks were thoſe of St. Anthony of St. Baſil, called 
in the eaſt, calogeri, from uaXo; ypov, good old man; and thoſe 


of St. Jerom; the hermits of St. Auguſtine, and after-| 


wards thoſe of St. Benedict and St. Bernard; at length came 
thoſe of St, Francis, and St. Dominic, with a legion of others; 
which ſee under their proper heads, BENzDI1CTiNs, &c. 

Monks are, diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their habits into black, 
white, grey, Se. — Among the monks, ſome are called monks of 
the char, others profeſſed monks, and others lay monks ; which. 
laſt are deſtined for the ſervice of the convent, and have nei- 
ther clericate nor literature, See Lav | 


oppoſition to extra-monks, who have benefices depending on 
the monaſtery. 5 | | 


Monks are alſo diſtinguiſhed into reformed, whom the civil and 


eccleſiaſtical authority have made maſters of ancient convents, 
and put in their power to retrieve the ancient diſcipline which 
d been relaxed; and ancient, who remain in the convent, 


compoſed of one or more letters interwoven ; being a kind of 
abbreviation of a name; anciently much uſed as a badge, ſeal, 
arms, Sc. See SEAL, CIPHER, c. 

Under the eaſtern empire, it is uſual to find MEK, which are 
the monogram of Maria, Jeſus, Conſtantine. 

The uſe of monograms is of an ancient ſtanding, as appears 
from Plutarch, and from ſome Greek medals of the time of 
Philip of Macedon, Alexander his ſon, &c. 

The Roman labarum bore the moneggram of Jeſus Chriſt, con- 
ſiſting of two letters, a P placed perpendicularly through the 
middle of an X, e. gr. E, as we find it in ſeveral medals of 
the. time of. Conſtantine ; thoſe being the two firſt lettets of 
the word XPIETOZ, Chriſt. See LABARUxM. : 
Kings formerly marked their coins with their monograms : Of 
this we have inſtances in Charlemain's coins. That prince 
alſo uſed the monogram for his ſignature. Eginhard gives us 
this reaſon for it, viz. that Charlemain could not write; and 
that having attempted in vain to learn in his grown age, he 


Vor, II. Ns 100, 


to hve in it according to its eſtabliſhment at the time when 


was reduced to the neceſſity of ſigning with a mongę ram. 
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They were condemned by the ſixth * council, as bein- 
ſuppoſed to deſtroy the perfection bf the humanity of Jef 
Chriſt, depriving it of will, and operation. That council de. 
clared their belief of two wills, and two operations, Without 
diviſion, or without changing the one for the other, Without | 
either diſtinguiſhing or confounding them ; the human wil] be. 
ing ſubject to the divine. See THEANDRIC, | 
MONO TONIA, MonoToxy, a want of variation, or in. 
flection, of the voice; or a fault in pronunciation, where 


long ſeries of words are delivered with one unvaried tone. dee 
PRONUNCIATION, 


MON 


The ancients alſo uſed monggrams as notes, or abbreviations of 


A —_——— . 


— — „6 


for the underſtanding whereof we have expreſs 


See CH A- 


inſcriptions; 
1 treatiſes of Valerius Probus, Sert. Urſatus, &c. 
| RACTER. ; | 
MONOLOGUEZ®, a dramatic ſcene, wherein a perſon appears 
alone on the ſtage, and ſpeaks to himſelf, See SOLILOQUY. 
„The word is formed of the Greek, pov, ſolus; and A2y& 
diſcourſe, ſpeech. 
MONOMA CHI A#, MONOMAXIA, a duel, or ſingle combat 
of man againſt man, See DUEL. 
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* The word comes from the Greek, ue O-, ſeolus; and pay, 
combat. : 
Mimemachia was anciently allowed by law, for the trial or proof 
of crimes. It was permitted in pecuniary cauſes, as appears 
by ancient records. It is now forbid both by the civil and ca- 
non laws. See CompaT,—Alciat has wrote a treatiſe De mo- 
nomachia. 

MONOMIAL, in algebra, a root or quantity that has but one 
name; or conſiſts but of one part or member. Such are ab, 
aab, aaabb, See QUANTITY, BINOMIAL, TRINOMIAL, 
Roor, Ye. | ; 

Monomials may be either rational, or irrational. See RATI- 
ONAL, Oc. 8 

MONOPETALOUS, in botany, a term applied to flowers 
which have only one undivided petalum or leaf. See FLOW. 
ER, PETALA, Ec. 

MONOPHYSITES*, a general name given to all thoſe ſec- 
taries in the Levant, who only own one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. 
Sce THEANDRIC. 


The word comes from the Greek, yoy@, ſelus ; and guete, 


natura. 
The monophyfites however, properly ſo called, are the followers 
of Severus, and Petrus Fullenſis. See JACOBITE, 
MONOPOLY *, MONOIIOAION, an unlawful kind of traf- 
fic, when one or more perſons make themſelves ſole maſters of 


any commodity, trade, manufacture, or the like, with deſign 
to enhance its price; thoſe who have occaſion for it being ob- 


liged to purchaſe it at their hands, and on their own terms, 


*The word is pure Greek, formed of yoyG, ſelrs, and Twazw, 
endo, q. d. J ſell alone. Among the Romans, the term was ſo 
odious, that Tiberius, as Suetonius relates, having occaſion to 
make uſe of it, begged leave of the ſenate for it, as being bor- 


rowed from the Greek. 


There are two kinds of monopolies : The one, when a merchant 
buys up, for inſtance, all the corn of a province, to retail it at 


an advanced rate to the people. ” 


The other, when a letter, or patent, is procured from the 
prince, prohibiting any other perſon to ſell any commodity be- 
ſides the patentee. | 

MONOPTERE, MONOUTEPOL, a kind of temple among 
the ancients, round, and without walls ; having its dome ſup- 
ported by columns. See TEMPLE. 

MONOPTOTE, MonoyeTtorTox, in grammar, a noun 


which has only one caſe : as, inficias. See CAsE. 


MONOPYRENEOUS fruzs, are ſuch as only contain one 


kernel, or ſeed. See FRUIT, | 
MONORHYMEZS®, a poetical compoſition, all the verſes 

whereof end with the ſame rhyme. See Rayme. 

* The word comes from the Greek, eO, folus ; and fy3 nos, 
rhyme. See RHYME. 

Monorbymes are ſaid to have been invented by the old French 

poet Leonin, who addreſſed ſome Latin verſes of this kind to 

pope Alexander III. Whence they are alſo called Lemine ver- 

ſes. See LEONINE, | 
MONOSTICH, MonosTICHon, an epigram or poetical piece 

conſiſting of one ſingle verſe, See VERSE, and EPIGRAM. 
MONOSYLLABLE, MonosyLLaBum, a word of a ſingle 


ſyllable ; or, that conſiſts of one or more letters which are pro- 


nounced together, See WorDp, and SYLLABLE, | 

The French language abounds in monoſyllables more than any 
other. This renders it the more ee to foreigners, and 
yet the beauty of the language ſeems to conſiſt in it. One of the 
beſt and ſmootheſt lines in Malherbe conſiſts of twelve mono- 
fillables ; ſpeaking of Caliſta, he ſays,.— Et moy je ne vey rien 
guand je ne la wy pas,—In this the genius of the Engliſh tongue 


differs very much from the French, an uninterrupted ſeries of 


monoſyllables in the former having always an ill effect. This 
Mr. Pope both intimates and exemplifies in the ſame verſe.— 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line, —Paſquier cites an 
elegy of forty-two verſes, conſiſting wholly of monoſyllables. 


MONOTHELITESF®, an ancient ſe&, who ſprung out of 
the Eutychians ; thus called, as only allowing of one will in 


Jeſus Chriſt, See EUTYCHIAN, 


* The word is compounded of the Greek, yoyos, ſingle ; and 


Sana, Will, of Se, vol, I will. 


The opinion of the monothelites had its riſe in 630, and had the 


gmperor Heraclius for an adherent : It was the ſame with that 
of the Acephalous Severians. See SEVERIANS, 


They allowed of two wills in Chriſt, conſidered with regard to 
the two natures ; but reduced them to one, by reaſon of the 
union of the two natures : Thinking it abſurd there ſhould be | 


| Ariſtotle defines a monfeer to be a defect of nature, when acting 


two free wills in one and the ſame perſon, See PERSON. 
2 | 


This is one of the principal faults of our Engliſh orators, . 
notonia is oppoſed to chanting, or ſinging. 
MONS Lune. See ABrucTtoR. 
MONSEIGNEUR *, in the plural MESSEIOGNEUxRSõ, a title 
of honour and reſpect uſed by the French in writing to per- 
ſons of ſuperiour rank, or quality. 


* The word is a compound of mon, my, and ſeignexr, lord, 


Dukes, peers, archbiſhops, biſhops, and preſidents @ la mortie- 
are complimented with the title of monſeigneur. In the petitions 
preſented to the ſovereign courts, they uſe the term noſſeigneur;, 
MoNn$E1GNEUR, abſolutely uſed, is a quality now — to 
the dauphin of France. See DAU HIN. 
This cuſtom was unknown till the time of Louis XIV. Tin 
then, the dauphin was ſtyled manſieur le dauphin. 
MONSIEUR®, in the plural MESSIEVURSõ, a term, or title of 
civility, uſed by the French, in amy Fu their equals, or 
thoſe a little below them; anſwering to Mr, or Sir, among 
the Engliſh, See SIRE. 


The word is a compound of mon, my, and ſeur, Sir. See Siku. 
— Borel derives it from the Greek xve:ss5, lord or fire, q. d. mm- 
cyeur. Paſquier derives fiear, and monſieur, from the Latin fg. 
nior, elder. The Italians ſay fzn2r, and the Spaniards ſenor, 
in the ſame ſenſe, and from the ſame origin, 
The ſuperſcriptions of all letters begin, A monſicur monſieur, 
ſuch a one, | 
The uſe of the word monſieur was formerly more extenſive than 
at preſent : They applied it to people who lived many ages be- 
fore them: Thus, monſieur St. Auguſtine, monſieur St. Ambroſe; 
and the vulgar ſtill ſay, monſieur St, Paul, monſieur St. James, 
Sc. The Romans, during the flouriſhing times of their liber- 
ty, were unacquainted with that term of parade and flattery, 
which they afterwards made uſe of in the word dominus. * 
ſpeaking, or writing to each other, they only gave each other 
their proper names; which practice laſted even after Cæſar 
had brought the republic under his command. But after the 
Roman emperors were once well ſeated in the throne, the cour- 
tiers, and minions who by flattery ſought to procure favours 
from them, ſtudied new honours. Suetonius obſerves, that a 
comedian on the theatre having called Auguſtus, dominus, lord ; 
the ſpectators all ſtared at him, So that the emperor forbad, 
for the future, that quality to be attributed to him. Caligula 
was the firſt, who expreſly commanded himſelf to be called d- 
minus, Martial, entirely devoted to tyranny, calls Domitian, 
dominum deumgue naſtrum.— In time, the title was alſo applied 
5 the people; and of dominus, at length was formed dam. See 
ou. | 
Mons1EUR, abſolutely uſed, is a title or quality appropriated to 
the ſecond fon of France, or the king's a a, 
In a letter of Philip de Valois, that prince ſpeaking of his pre- 
deceſſor, calls him monfieur le roy, monſieur the king. At pre- 
ſent, no body calls the king monſieur, but the children of 
France. See SIRE. | ; 
MONSOON, a regular, or periodical wind, in the Eaft-Indies, 
blowing conſtantly the ſame way, during ſix months of the 
ear, and the contrary way the remaining fix, See WI dp. 
In the Indian ocean, the winds are partly general, and blow all 
the year round the ſame way, as in the Æthiopic ocean; and 
partly perzodical, 1. e. half the year blow one way, and the other 
half near on the oppoſite points. And thoſe points and times 
of ſhifting differ in different parts of this ocean. Theſe latter 
are what we call monſoons. 
Mon ſoons then are a ſpecies of what we otherwiſe call trade- 
winds, See TRADE-wind, 
They take the denomination * from an ancient pilot, 
who firſt croſſed the Indian ſea by means hereof. Though 
others derive the name from a Portugueſe word ſignifying mo- 
tion, or change of wind, and ſea. | 
Lucretius and Apollonius make mention of annual winds which 
ariſe every year, ete/ia flabra, which ſeem to be the ſame with 
what in the Eaſt-Indies we now call monſoons. . 
MONSTER“, MonsTRum, a birth, or production of a liv- 
ing thing, degenerating from the proper and uſual diſpoſition 
of parts, in the ſpecies it belongs to.—As, when there are too 
many members, or too few; or ſome of them are extrava- 
gantly out of proportion, either on the ſide of defect or exceſs. 
The word comes from the Latin, nonſtrum, of monſfirando, ſhew- 
wn, e rg alſo the box wherein relicks were anciently kept 
to be ſhewn, was called monſtrum. Dugdale mentions an inven- 
tory of the church of York with this article, Item unum mon- 
— offibus ſancti Petri in Beryl, & cruciſæs in ſummitalt. 
ee RRELICK. ; 
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EZ countries are; which caſe we chuſe to inſtance in, becauſe we 
are told from Paris that ſuch a mon/ter was actually born there, 


the mother ſeeing a criminal executed, every ſtroke given to 


| ; | eaſily overpower, and break the tender and delicate fibres of 


MON 


. --r0s ſome end, it cannot attain to it, by reaſon ſome of 
— are corrupted. See NA URE, 
Monſters do not progagate their kind ; for which reaſon ſome 
rank mules among the number of monſters; as alſo hermaphro- 
dites, See MULE, and HERMAPHRODITE. | 
Females, which bring forth twins, are found moſt liable to 
roduce mon/ters.— The reaſon, probably, is owing to this; 
that though the twins are covered with one common chorion, 
t they have each their ſeparate amnios, which, by their con- 
tiguity may chance to grow together, and ſo occaſion a con- 
fulion, or blending of the parts. —Hence ſo many double crea- 
DouBLE. 
F. Malebranche accounts for the production of monſters in the 
animal world, thus. — The creator has eſtabliſhed ſuch a com- 
munication between the ſeveral parts of his creation, that we 
are not only naturally led to imitate one another, i. e. have a 
diſpoſition to do the ſame things, and aſſume the ſame manners 
with thoſe with whom we converſe ; but alſo have certain na- 
tural diſpoſitions which incline us to compaſſion, as well as imi- 
tation. Theſe things moſt men feel, and are ſenſible of; and, 
therefore, need not be proved. The animal ſpirits then are 
not only naturally carried into the reſpective parts of the body 
to perform the ſame actions, and the ſame motions which we 
ſee others do, but alſo to receive in ſome manner their wounds, 
and take part in their ſufferings, 
Experience tells us, that when we look attentively on any per- 
ſon ſeverely beaten, or that hath a large wound, ulcer, or the 
like; the ſpirits immediately flow into thoſe parts of our body 
which anſwer to thoſe we ſee ſuffer in the other; unleſs their 
courſe be ſtopped from ſome other principle. This flux of ſpi- 
rits is very ſenſible in perſons of a delicate conſtitution, who 
frequently ſhudder, and find a kind of trembling in the body 
on theſe occaſions; and this ſympathy in bodies, produces 
compaſſion in the mind. "4s | 
Now, it muſt be obſerved, that the view of a wound, &c. 
wounds the perſon who views it the more ſtrongly and ſenſibly, 
as the perſon is more weak and delicate; the ſpirits making a 
ftronger impreſſion 'on the fibres of a delicate body, than in 
thoſe of a robuſt one. Thus ſtrong, vigorous men, c. ſee 
an execution without much concern, while women, Sc. are 
ftruck with pity and horror, As to children ſtill in their mo- 
ther's womb, the fibres of their fleſh being incomparably finer | 
than thoſe in women, the courſe of the animal ſpirits muſt ne- 
ceſſarily produce much greater alterations, ; 
Theſe things being laid down, monſters are eaſily accounted for. 
Suppoſe, v. gr. a child born a fool, and with all its legs and 
arms broke in the ſame manner as thoſe of criminals in ſome 


and lived in one of their hoſpitals twenty years: The cauſe of 
this accident, according to the principles Jaid down, was, that 


the poor man, ſtruck forcibly the imagination of the woman; 
and by a kind of counter-ſtroke, the tender and delicate brain 
of the child, Now, though the fibres of the woman's brain 
were ſtrangely ſhaken by the violent flux of animal ſpirits on 
this occaſion, yet they had ſtrength and conſiſtence enough to 
prevent an entire diſorder ; whereas the fibres of the child's 
brain being unable to bear the ſhock of thoſe ſpirits, were quite 
ruined; and the ravage was great enough to deprive him of rea- 
ſon all his life-time. | | | 

Again, the view of the execution frighting the woman, the 
violent courſe of the animal ſpirits was directed forcibly from 
the brain to all thoſe parts of the body correſponding to the 
ſuffering parts of the criminal; and the ſame thing muft hap- 


pen in the child. But in regard the bones of the mother were | 


ſtrong enough to reſiſt the impulſe of thoſe ſpirits, they were 
not damaged. And yet the rapid courſe of theſe ſpirits could 


the bones of the child ; the bones being the laſt parts of the 
body that are formed, and having a very ſlender conſiſtence 
while the child is yet in the womb. | 

To which it may be here added, that had the mother deter- 
mined the courſe of theſe ſpirits towards ſome other part of her 
body, by tickling or ſcratching herſelf vehemently, the child 
would not, in al probability, have had its bones broken ; but 
the part anſwering that, to which the motion of the ſpirits 
was determined, would have been the ſufferer. | 
Hence appears the reaſon, why women in the time of geſtation, 
ſeeing perſons, Se. marked in ſuch a manner in the face, im- 
preſs the ſame mark on the ſame parts of thechild : And why, 


upon rubbing ſome hidden part of the body, when ſtartled at 


the ſight of any thing, or agitated with an di 

{ y extraordi paſ- 
ww. the mark or impreſſion is fixed on that hidden —4 4 
than on the face of the child. From the principles here laid 


own, may moſt, if not all, the phænomena of monſters be 
eaſily accounted for. 


getable MoxsrERS.— There are alſo monſtrous productions in- 


the plant world ; Such, e. gr. are what ſome botaniſts call 

mules, See Murx, GENERATION, Oe. 211 

ela give the denomination monſters, or monſtrous flowers, to 
oſe flowers which are not only double, but do le podded ; 


or when inſtead of one flower there are two or three riſing one 
above another from a ſingle ſtalk. See FLOWER. | 

MONSTRANS de droit, a writ iſſuing out of thancery, for re- 
ſtoring a perſon to lands or tenements that arc his in right, tho 
on ſome occaſion found in poſſeſſion cf another lately dead. 

MONSTRAVERUNT, a writ which lies for a tenant who 
holds by free charter in ancient demeſn, upon his being diſ- 
trained for the payment of any ſervice or impoſition contrary 
to the liberty he does, or ought to enjoy; 

MONT ANIS Ts, ancient heretics, ſo called from their leader 
Montanus, who acted the prophet, and had his propheteſſes. 
The Montanifts, are the fame with what were otherwiſe de- 
nominated Phrygians, Cataphrygians, and Quintilians. See 
PHRYGIAN, CATAPHRYGIAN, QUINTILIAN, and PE YU. 
ZIAN, 

MonTANUmM veru. See the article VERU, 

MON TENSES. Sce AGonisTIC1. 

MONTH, Mexs1s, the twelfth part of a year. See YEAR, 
Time, we have obſerved, is duration marked out for certain 
uſes, and meaſured by the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
See Time, and DURATION: 

Hence reſult divers kinds of years, and months, according to 
the particular luminary by whoſe revolutions they are deter- 
mined, and the particular purpoſes they are deſtined for: as, 
ſolar months, lunar months, civil months, aſtronomical months, &c. 

Solar MoxTH 1s the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves through 
one entire ſign of the ecliptic, See SUN. We 
Hence, it regard be had to the ſun's true motion, the ſolar 
months will be unequal ; ſince the ſun is longer in paſſing through 
the winter ſigns, than thoſe of the ſummer, 

But as he conſtantly travels through all the twelve in 36 
days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, the quantity of a mean mont 
will be had by dividing that number by 12. On this princi- 
ple, the quantity of a ſolar month will be found 3o days, 10 
hours, 29 minutes, 5 ſeconds, SES: 

Lunar MonThs are either fynodical, periodical, or illuminative. 

Lunar fynadical Mod ru, called alſo abſolutely, lunar MonTw, 
and lunation, is the ſpace of time between two conjunctions of 
the moon with the ſun; or between two new moons, See 
SYNODICAL month and LUNATION. , | 
The quantity of the {ynodical month is 29 days, 12 hours, 44“, 
3”, 11'!, See Moos. | 

Lunar periodical MonTH is the ſpace of time wherein the 

moon makes her round through the zodiac; or wherein ſhe re- 
turns to the ſame point. See PERIODICAL, 

The quantity of this menth is 27 days, 7 h. 43. 8”; 

The ancient Romans made uſe of lunar months, and made them 
alternately of 29 and 30 days. They marked the days of 
each month by three terms, viz. Calends, nones, and ides. See 
CALENDs, NoN Es, Cc. 

Lunar illuminative MonTH, is the ſpace from the firſt time of 
her appearance after new moon, to her firſt appearance after 
the new moon following. | . 
Hence, as the moon appears ſometimes ſooner after the new 
moon, and ſometimes later; the quantity of the Uluminative _ 
month is not always the ſame. — By this month the Turks and 
Arabs go. | 

Aſtronomical, or natural Mon TH, is that meaſured by ſome ex- 
act interval correſponding to the motion of the ſun, or moon. 
Such are the lunar and ſolar months above mentioned. Where 
note, That theſe months can be of no uſe in civil life; where 
it is required that the months begin and end on ſome certain 
day. For this reaſon recourſe is had to another form of months. 

Civil, or common Mod r E, is an interval of a certain number of 
whole days, approaching nearly to the quantity of ſome aſtro- 
nomical, either lunar, or ſolar month. See Day. 

Civil months are various, according to the aſtronomical month 
they are accommodated to. 

Civil lunar MoxTHs are to conſiſt alternately of 29 and 30 
days. Thus will two civil months be equal to two aſtronomical 
ones, abating for the odd minutes. And, conſequently the 
new moon will be hereby kept to the firſt day of each ſuch 
civil month for a long time together. 

However, to make them keep conſtant pace with the civi / 
months, at the end of each 948 months, a menth of 29 days mult 
be added; or elſe every 33d month muſt conſiſt of 30 days. 
This was the month in civil, or common uſe among the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, till the time of Julius Czfar. 
Civil ſolar Mod i s are to conſiſt alternately of 30 and 31 days; 
excepting one month of the twelve, which for every fourth 
ear ſhould conſiſt of 30 days, and the other years of 29,— 
his form of civil months was introduced by Julius Cæſar. 

Under Auguſtus, the ſixth month, till then from its place called 

ſextilis, was denominated augu/ius, in honour of that prince, 

and to make the compliment yet greater, a day was added to 
it. So that it now conſiſted of 31 days, though till then it had 
only contained 30. To make up for which, a day was taken 

from February; ſo that henceforward it only conſiſted of 28 

days, and every third year of 29; though before it had ordi- 

narily conſiſted of 29 days, &c.— And ſuch are the civil or 
calendar months which now obtain through Europe. See 


CAT EWPA. Phileſophical 


M O O 


Philsſephical MonTHa, among chymiſts, is the ſpace of 40 days 
and nights. See MENSTRUUM, 

Dracontic MonTH. See the article DRAcON TI. 

Embaliſmic Mox r H. See the article EM BOT ISMIC. 

Fence-MonTH. See the article FEN CE- month. 

Ttuelve- Mod rH. See the article ''wE Lv E-month, 

MowrTH climates. See the article CLIMATE. 

MONTHLY courſes. See the article Mensts. 

MON T-PAGNOTE, the paſt of the invulnerable, an eminence 
choſe without the reach of the cannon of a place beſieged, 
where curious perſons poſt themſelves to ſee an attack, and the 
manner of the ſiege, without being expoſed to danger. 

MONUMENTYS, in architecture, a building deſtined to pre- 
ſerve the memory of the perſon who raiſed it, or of him for 
whom it was raiſed. — Such are, a triumphal arch, a mauſo- 
leum, a pyramid, c. See MausoLE Um, Oc. 

* The word comes from the Latin monumentum, of monere, to ad- 
viſe, advertiſe. : 
The firſt monuments which the ancients erected, were the ſtones 
which they laid over their tombs, whereon they wrote the 

names and actions of the deceaſed. See Toms, 

Theſe ſtones were diſtinguiſhed by various names according as 
their figures were different. The Greeks gave the name /cles, 
E£r1anc, to ſuch as were ſquare in their baſe, and preſerved the 
ſame depth throughout their whole length ; whence were de- 
rived our ſquare pilaſters, or attic columns, See PIL AST ER. 
They called thoſe /fylzs, Truhe, which being round in their 
baſe, ended in a point at top, which gave occaſion to the in- 
vention of diminiſhed columns. See COLUMN, 

The name pyramids they gave to thoſe which were ſquare at 
the foot, and terminated in a point at top, in manner of a 
funeral pile, See PYRAMID, | 

And the name obeliſc, to thoſe whoſe baſes were more in length 
than in breadth, and which roſe, ſtill leſſening, to a very 
great height, reſembling the figure of the ſpits or inſtruments 
uſed by the ancients in roaſting the fleſh of their ſacrifices, which 
they called obeli, c See OBELISK. 

The MONUMENT, abſolutely ſo called among us, denotes a mag- 

nificent pillar erected by order of parliament, ih memory of 
the burning of the city, anno 1666, in the very place where 
the fire began. 
It is of the Dorick order, 202 foot high from the ground, and 
15 foot in diameter, all of ſolid Portland ſtone, with a ſtair- 
caſe in the middle of black marble. The pedeſtal is 21 foot 
ſquare, and 40 high; the front being enriched with curious 
baſſo relievo's. 

MON v. See the article Mox Ex. 

MO OD, or Mops, in logic, called alſo HIHgiic Moop, is a 
proper diſpoſitiofl of the ſeveral propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, in 
reſpect of quantity, and quality. Sec SYLLOGI$M, and PRo- 
POSITION. 

By proper diſpoſition, we mean ſuch wherein the antecedent 
being true, the conſequent, in virtue of the form, cannot be 
falſe. —So that all thoſe mods or manners of ſyllogiſms are at 
once excluded, where no concluſion formally follows ; or 
where the antecedent being true, a falſe concluſion may be 
drawn from it. See CoxnCLUus10N, Ec. 

There are two kinds of mods; the one direct, the other indi- 
rect, 

Direct Moon, is that wherein the concluſion is drawn from the 
premiſes directly and immediately.— As, every animal is a 
living thing; every man is an animal; therefore every man is 
a living thing. | 

Indirect Moop, is that wherein the concluſion is not inferred 
immediately from the premiſes, but follows from them by 
means of a converſion, — As, every animal is a living thing, 
every man is an animal; therefore ſome living thing is a man. 
There are fourteen direct moods ; whereof four belong to the 
firſt figure; 4 to the 2d; and 6 to the 3d. See FIGURE. 
They are denoted by ſo many artificial words framed for that 
purpoſe, viz. 1. Barbara, celarent, darii, ferioque. 4. Bara. 
lip, celantes, dabitis, fapeſmo, friſeſom. 2. Ceſare, cameſtres, 
feſtino, baroco. 3. Darapti, felapton, diſamis, datiſ1,bocardo, feriſon, 
The uſe and effect of which words lie wholly in the ſyllables, 
and the letters whereof the ſyllables conſiſt. Each word, e. gr. 


conſiſts of three ſyllables, denoting the three propoſitions of a 


ſyllable, viz. major, minor, and concluſion. Add, that the 
letters of each ſyllable are either vowels or conſonants: The 
vowels are A, which denotes an univerſal affirmative propoſi- 
tion; E, an univerſal negative; 7, a particular affirmative; 
and O, a particular negative, 
Thus, barbara is a ſyllogiſm or mood of the firſt figure, con- 
| fiſting of three univerſal affirmative propoſitions: Boralip of the 
fourth figure, conſiſting of two univerſal affirmative premiſes, 


and a particular affirmative concluſion. See BARBARA, CR 


LARENT, DAR11, &c.— The conſonants are chiefly of uſe in 
the reduction of ſyllogiſms. See REDUCTION. 
| Moop, or Mops, in grammar, is uſed to ligntfy the different 


manners of conjugating verbs agreeably to the different actions, 


or affections to be expreſſed; as ſhewing, commanding, 


wiſhing, c. Sec VERB. | 
Hence ariſe five moods, viz. the indicative, imperative, opta- 


8 
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tive, ſubjundt ive, and infinitive, See InDICAT1ys: 
een Or rATIVE, Ec. "VE, Imp. 
ome grammarians reckon but four mods, confound. 
optative with the ſubjunctive; and ſome make 2 0 5 
the optative into potential, and optative, CET Ong 
The Greeks have five moods of verbs differing in termination 
z 


the ſame in all the moods. 


that kind of words which ſignify the manner 

thought ; whereof the cinch A affirmation, 2 rig 8 
formed to receive different inflections, as the afficmnatic __ 
gards different perſons, and different times, whence ariſe * 
tenſes and perſons of verbs. See VERB, Cc. Ie 
But beſides theſe, men have thought fit to invent other inflecti 

ons, to explain what paſſes in their mind ſtill more diſtincti 2 
For, in the firſt place, they conſidered, that beſide the fi 1 
affirmations, as he loves, he loved ; there were others modis : 
and conditional, as, if he loved, though he ſhould love: And he 
better to diſtinguiſh theſe affirmations from the others th : 
doubled the inflections of thoſe tenſes, or times; makin : { l 

ſerve for ſimple affirmations, as I love, he loved 3 and . ors 
the reſt for affirmations that were modified ; as, if be Rout] 
love, might he have loved. Yet they kept not ſteadily to their 


affirmations that were modified; as ei vereor, fo 
And it is from this laſt kind of Nor lon, that EN 
have formed the mood they call ſubjunctive. See Sus — 
But further, beſides the affirmation, the action of our will 5 : 
be taken for a mood, or manner of our thought : and men ha 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of expreſſing what the mil. 
as well as what they hint. — Now we may will a thing T ſe. 
veral manners ; whereof there are three which may be as. 
dered as the principal, Firſt then, we ſometimes will thin 
which do not depend on ourſelves, and in that caſe we 5 
will them by a bare wiſh, which the Latins expreſs by * 
particle utinam; and we by, pleaſe Cd. Some languages, for 


this end; whence the grammarians have taken occaſion to call 
it the tative mood: and there ſeems ſomething like both in the 
French, Italian, and Spaniſh tongues, in regard theſe have a 
kind of triple tenſes; but in Latin, Engliſh, c. the ſame in- 
flections ſerve for the ſubjunctive, and for the optative, For 
this reaſon, one may very well retrench this mood from the La- 
tin conjugations; it being the different inflections that make 
moods, not the different manners of ſignifying, which may be 
varied to infinity. See OPTATIVE. | 
We ſometimes will in another manner: as when we are content 
a thing ſhould come to paſs, though we do not abſolutely deſire 
it; as when Terence ſays, profundat, perdat, pereat, let him 
ſpend, ſink, periſh, —Men might have invented a particular 
inflection to expreſs this movement, as in Greek they have 
done to expreſs a {imple deſire: But they have not done it; and 
in lieu thereof, make uſe of the ſubjunctive. In Engliſh we 
add the particle, let him ſpend, &c. —Authors call this the po- 
tential, or conceſſive mood. See POTENTIAL. 
The third manner of willing, is when what we deſire, de- 
pending on another perſon, of whom we can obtain it, we ſig- 
nify our will that he do it.— This is the motion we uſe, when 
we command or pray ; and to expreſs this motion, was in- 
vented the mood we call imperative; which has no firſt perſon 
in the ſingular, becauſe a man, properly ſpeaking, cannot com- 
mand himſelf : In ſome languages it has no third perſon, be- 
cauſe, in ſtrictneſs, a man cannot command any perſon, but 
him to whom he ſpeaks and addreſſes himſelf. — And in regard 
the command or prayer always relates to what is to come, it 
happens that the imperative mod, and the future tenſe, are 
frequently uſed for each other, (eſpecially in the Hebrew;) as 
non occides, thou ſhalt not kill, for do not kill, Hence ſome gram- 
marians place the imperative among the number of futures. See 
IMPERATIVE. | 
Of all the moods we have mentioned, the oriental languages have 
none but the laſt, which is the imperative; and on the con- 
trary, the modern languages have none of them an particular 
inflection for the imperative.— The method we take for it in 
Engliſh, is either to omit the pronoun, or tranſpoſe it; thus, [ 
love, is a ſimple affirmation; love, an imperative: We love, 
an affirmation; love we, an imperative. ; 
Moen, in mu. See the article Mop. | 
Moon, luna, ), in aſtronomy, one of the heavenly bodies, 
uſually ranked among the planets ; but with more propriety 2c, 
counted a ſatellite, or ſecondary planet. See PLANET» and 
SATELLITE. | 
The moon is an attendant of our earth, whom ſhe reſpects as 
a centre, and in whoſe neighbourhood ſhe is conſtantly found; 
inſomuch as if viewed from the ſun, ſhe would never appear. © 
depart from us by an angle greater than ten minutes. 
EARTH. 7 | 
As all the other planets move primarily round the ſun, ſo does 
the moon round the earth: her orbit is an ellipſis, in w a 


oun 


is retained by the force of gravity ; performing her ach 


but the Latins have but four.— In Engliſh the terminations are - 


For the origin of moods, it may be obſerved, that verbs are of 


rules; but ſometimes made uſe of {imple infleQions to expreſs 


inſtance the Greek, have invented particular inffections for 
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round us in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, which is alſo the 
preciſe time of her rotation round her axis, See ORBIT, and 
ION. | 
T% 3 diſtance of the moon from the earth, is 604 ſemidia- 
meters of the earth; which is equivalent to 240,000 miles, 
TANCE. . 
_— eccentricity of her orbit, is T3835 of her mean di- 
ſtance, which makes a conſiderable variation in that mean di- 
ſtance. See ECCENTRICITY. 
The moon's diameter is to that of the earth, as 11 to 40. 2; or 
2175 miles: Its mean apparent diameter is 31 minutes 161, 
and that of the ſun 32 minutes 12 ſeconds. See DIAMETER, 
and SEMI-DIAM ETER. g ; 
The mon's ſurface contains 14,000,000 ſquare miles; and its 
ſolidity 5,000,000,000 cubical ones: The denſity of the moon's 
body is to that of the earth, as 48911 to 39214; to that of the 
ſun, as 48911 to I0000 : Its quantity of matter to that of the 
earth, nearly as I to 39.15: and the force of gravity on its ſur- 
face, is to that on the ſurface of the earth, as 139.2 to 407.8, 
See SOLIDITY, DENSITY, GRAVITY, &c. 


Phenomena of the Moon. —The different appearances of the moon 


are very numerous : Sometimes ſhe is increaſing, then wane- 
ing; ſometimes horned, then ſemi- circular; ſometimes gib- 
bous, then full and globular, See PHASES. | 
Sometimes again, ſhe illumines us the whole night ; ſometimes 
only a part of it; ſometimes ſhe is found in the ſouthern he- 
miſphere; ſometimes in the northern: All which variations 
having been firſt obſerved by Endymion, an ancient Grecian, 
who watched her motions, he was fabled to have fallen in love 
with her. | 

The ſource of moſt of theſe appearances, is, that the mon is a 
dark, opake, and ſpherical body ; and only ſhines with the 
light ſhe receives from the ſun : whence only that half turned 
towards him is illumined ; the oppoſite one remaining in its 
native darkneſs. The face of the moon viſible on our earth, is 
chat part of her body turned towards the earth; whence, ac- 
cording to the various poſitions of the moon with regard to the 


ſun, and earth, we obſerve different degrees of illumination ; | 


ſometimes a large, and ſometimes a leſs portion of the enligh- 
tened ſurface being viſible, | 


Phaſes :f the Mo0N, To conceive the lunar phaſes: Let S (Tab. 


Aſtronomy, fig. 13.) repreſent the ſun, T the earth, RS T a 
portion of the earth's orbit, and ABCDEFG the orbit of the 
moon, wherein ſhe revolves round the earth, in the ſpace of a 
month, advancing from weſt to eaſt : Connect the centres 
of the ſun and 2207 by the right line SL, and through the cen- 
tre of the moon imagine a plane MLN, to paſs perpendicular to 

the line SL: the ſection of that plane with the ſurface of the 
moon, will give the line that bounds light and darkneſs, and 


| ſeparates the illumined face from the dark one. 


Connect the centres of the earth and mon by TL, perpendicu- 
lar to a plane PLO, paſſing through the centre of the mn; 
that plane will give on the ſurface of the moon, the circle that 
diſtinguiſhes the viſible hemiſphere, or that towards us from 
the inviſible one, and therefore called the circle of viſion. 


Whence it appears, that whenever the moon is in A, the circle 


bounding light and darkneſs, and the circle of vifion, coincide: 
So that all the illumined face of the en will be turned to- 
wards the earth: in which caſe, the moon is with reſpe& to us 


full, and ſhines the whole night: with reſpect to the ſun, ſhe | 


is in oppoſition ; in regard the ſun and moon are then ſeen in 


oppoſite parts of the heavens; the one riſing when the other | 


ſets, See CONJUNCTION, and OPPOSITION. 

When the moon arrives at B, the whole illumined diſk MPN is 
not turned towards the earth; fo that the viſible illumination 
will be ſhort of a circle, and the man will appear gibbous, as 
in B. See GIBBOuus. | 

When ſhe reaches C, where the angle CT is nearly. right, 
there only one half of the illumined diſk is turned towards the 
earth, and then we obſerve a half-moon, as in C; and ſhe is 
ſaid to be dichotomized or biſſected. See DicHO TOM. 

In this ſituation the ſun and nnen are a fourth part of a circle 
removed from each other; and the moon is ſaid to be in a qua- 
drate aſpect, or to be in her quadrature, See QUADRATURE. 


The moon arriving at D, only a ſmall part of the illumined face | 


MPN 


is turned towards the earth: for which reaſon, the 
ſmall 


part that ſhines upon us, will be ſeen falcated, or bent in- 


1 angles or horns, as in D. See FaLcaTED. At 
att, the moon arriving at E, ſhews no part of her illumined | 


face to the earth, as in D; this poſition we call the new moon, 
and ſhe is then ſaid to be in conjunction with the ſun ; the ſun 
and moon being in the ſame point of the ecliptic. See Con- 
JUNCTION, | 


ws mon advances towards F, ſhe reſumes her horns : and 
as before the new moon, the horns were turned weſtward ; ſo 


now they change their pofition, and look eaſtward : when ſhe | 
comes at G, ſhe is again in quadrate aſpect with the ſun ; in 


H gibbous, and in A again full, 
cre, the arch EL, or the angle S TL, contained under lines 


drawn from the centres of the ſun and- moon to that of the | 


earth, is called the elongation of the moon from the ſun : and the 


"= 3 is the portion: of the illumiged excl MONT, 


MOO 


that is turned towards us, and which is the meaſure of the 

angle that the circle bounding light and darkneſs, and tho 

Circle of viſion, make with each other, is every where nearly 

ſimilar to the arch of elongation EL; or which is the fame 

thing, the angle ST L is nearly equal to the angle MLO: as 
is demonſtrated by geometers. See ELoNGATION. 

To delineate the Moon's phaſes for any time. Let the circle 
COBP (fg. 14.) repreſent the moor's diſk turned towards the 
earth, and let OP be the line in which the ſemi-circle OCP is 
projected, which ſuppoſe cut at right angles by the diameter 
BC; then making LP the radius, take . F equal to the co- 
ſine of the elongation of the moon; and upon BC, as the greater 
axis, and LF, the leſs, deſcribe the ſemi-ellipſis BFC; this el- 
lipfis will cut off from the moon's diſk the portion BFCP of the 
illumined face viſible on the earth. 

As the moon illuminesthe earth by a light reflected from the ſun, 
ſo is ſhe reciprocally illumined by the earth, which reflects the 
- ſun's rays to the ſurface of the moon, and that more abundantly 
than ſhe receives them from the mo9n.—For, the ſurface of the 
earth is above 15 times greater than that of the mon; and 


therefore ſuppoſing the texture of each body alike, as to the 


power of reflecting ; the earth muſt return 15 times more light 
to the moon than ſhe receives from it. In new 1915, the illu- 
mined ſide of the earth is turned fully towards the on, and 
will therefore at that time illumine the dark fide of the mor ; 
and then the lunar inhabitants (if ſuch there be) will have a 
Full earth, as we, in a ſimilar poſition, have a full moon: And 
hence ariſes that dim light obſerved in the old and new moons ; 
whereby, beſides the bright horns, we perceive ſomewhat more 
of her body behind them, though very obſcurely, — When the 
moon comes to be in oppolition to the ſun, the earth ſeen from 
the moon will appear in conjunction with him, and its dark fide 
will be turned towards the 99 ; in which poſition the earth 
will diſappear to the moon, as that does to us at the time of the 
new moon, or in her conjunction with the ſun. After this, the 
lunar inhabitants will ſee the earth in a horned figure. In 
fine, the earth will preſent all the ſame phaſes to the moon, as 
the moon does to the earth, 

Dr. Hook, accounting for the reaſon why the moon's light af- 
fords no vilible heat, obſerves, that the quantity of light which 
falls on the hemiſphere of the full moon, is rarified into a ſphere 
288 times greater in diameter than the moon, ere it arrive at 
us; and conſequently that the moon's light is 104368 weaker 
than that of the ſun.—It would therefore require 104368 full 


moons to give a light and heat equal to that of the ſun at noon. 
See SUN, HEAT, &c. 


Courſe and motion of the Moon. — Though the mon finiſh its 


courſe in 27 days, 7 hours, which interval we call a periadical 

month, ſhe is longer in paſſing from one conjunction to ano- 

ther; which ſpace we call a fynodical month, or a lunation. See 

MonTH, and LunaTIoN. . 

'The reaſon is, that while the moon is performing its courſe 
round the earth in its own orbit, the earth with its atteridant 
is making its progreſs round the ſun, and both are advanced 
almoſt a whole ſign towards the eaſt; ſo that the point of the 
orbit, which in the former poſition was in a right line paſſing 
the centres of the earth and ſun, is now more weſterly than 
the ſun : and therefore when the men is arrived again at that 
point, it will not yet be ſeen in conjunction with the ſun ; nor 
will the lunation be compleated in leſs than 29 days and a 
half. See PERIODICAL, SYNODICAL, G&c. 

Were the plane of the moon's orbit coincident with the plane 
of the ecliptic, i. e. were the earth and moon both moved in the 
ſame plane, the moon's way in the heavens, viewed from the 
earth, would appear juſt the ſame with that of the ſun ; with 
this only difference, that the ſun would be found to deſcribe 
his circle in the ſpace of a year, and the moon hers in a month. 
— But this is not the caſe ; for the two planes cut each other 
in a right line, paſſing through the centre of the earth, and are 
inclined to each other in an angle of about five degrees. See 
INCLINATION. 5 : 
Suppoſe, e. gr. AB (fs. 15.) a portion of the earth's orbit; T 
the earth; and CED F the moor's orbit, wherein is the centre 


of the earth: from the ſame centre T, in the plane of the 


ecliptic, deſcribe another circle CG DH, whoſe ſemi- diameter 
is equal to that of the moon's orbit: Now, theſe two circles 
being in ſeveral planes, and having the ſame centre T, will in- 
terſe each other in a line DC. paſling through the centre of 
the earth. Conſequently, CED, one half of the orbit of the 
moon, will be raiſed above the plane of the circle CGH, to- 
wards the north; and DFC, the other half, will be ſunk be- 
low it towards the ſouth. —The right line DC, wherein the 
two circles interſe& each other, is called the line of the nodes, 
and the points of the angles C and D, the nodes: W ereof, that 
where the oon aſcends above the plane of the ecliptic, north- 
wards, is called the aſcending node, and the head of the dragon; 
and the other D, the deſcending node, and the dragon's tail; (See 
Nope.) and the interval of time between the moon's going 

from theaſcending node, and returning to it, a dracontic month. 
See DRAGON, and DRA ON TIC. | 


If the line of the nodes were immoveable, that is, if it had no 


other motion, but that whereby it is carried round the ſun, it 
88 A a 5 would 
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wards, from eaft to weſt ; and this 


M OO 


would ſtill look towards the ſame point of the ecliptic z i. e. 
would always keep parallel to itſelf : but it is found by obſer- 
vation, that the line of the nodes conſtantly changes place, 
and ſhifts in ſituation from eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order 
of the ſigns, and by a retrograde motion, finiſhes its circuit 
in about 19 years; in which time each of the nodes returns to 
that point of the ecliptic, whence it before receded. See 
CYCLE, | 

Hence it follows, that the moon is never preciſely in the eclip- 
tic, but twice, each period, viz. when ſhe is in the nodes.— 
Throughout the reſt of her courſe ſhe deviates from it, being 
nearer or further from the ecliptic, as ſhe is nearer or further 
from the nodes. In the points Fand E, ſhe is at her greateſt 
diſtance from the nodes; which points are called her limits. 
See LIMITS. 

The moon's diſtance from the nodes, or rather from the eclip- 
tic, is called her /atitude, which is meaſured by an arch of a 
circle drawn through the moon perpendicular to the ecliptic, and 
intercepted between the men and the ecliptic. — The moon's la- 
titude, when at the greateſt, as in E or F, never exceeds hve 
degrees, and about 18 minutes; which latitude is the meaſure 
of the angles at the nodes, See LATITUDE. 

It appears by obſervation, that the moon's *diſtance from the 


earth is continually changing ; and that ſhe is always either 


drawing nearer, or going further from us. — The reaſon is, that 
the moon does not move in a circular orbit, which has the earth 
for its centre; but in an elliptic orbit; (as repreſented in fig. 
16.) one of whoſe foci is the centre of the earth: AP repreſents 
the greater axis of the ellipſis, and the line of the apſides; and 
TC, the eccentricity : the point A, which is the higheſt apſis, 
is called the apogee of the moon; and P, the lower apſis, is the 
moonꝰ's perigee, or the point wherein ſhe comes neareſt the earth. 
Sec APOGEE, and PERIGEE, 

The ſpace of time wherein the moon, going from the apogee, 
returns to it again, is called the anomal:/tic month, 

If the mor's orbit had no other motion, but that wherewith it 
is carried round the ſun, it would ſtill retain a poſition parallel 
to itſelf, and always point the ſame way, and be obſerved in 
the ſame point of the ecliptic ; but the line of the apſides is 
likewiſe obſerved to be moveable, and to have an angular mo- 
tion round the earth from weſt to eaſt, according to the order 
of the ſigns, returning to the ſame ſituation in the ſpace of 
about nine years. See ANGULAR motion, and Apsis. 


The irregularities of the MooN's motion, and that of her orbit, are 


very conſiderable, —For, 19, When the earth is in her aphelion, 
the moon is in her aphelion likewiſe; in which caſe ſhe quickens 


her pace, and performs her circuit in a ſhorter time: On the] 


contrary, when the earth is in its perihelion, the moon is ſo too, 
and then ſhe flackens her motion; and thus revolves round 
the earth in a ſhorter ſpace, when the earth is in her aphelion, 
than when in her perihelion: So that the periodical months 
are not all equal. See PERIODICAL month, 

29, When the moon is in her ſyzygies, i. e. in the line that joins 
the centres of the earth and ſun, which is either in her con- 
junction or oppoſition ; ſhe moves ſwifter, ceteris paribus, 
than when in the quadratures. See SYZYGIES. 

39. According to the different diſtance of the moon from the ſy- 
Zygies, i. e. from oppoſition or conjunction, ſhe changes her mo- 
tion : In the firſt quarter, that is, from the conjunction to her 


- firſt quadrature, ſhe abates ſomewhat of her velocity; which, 


in the ſecond quarter, ſhe recovers : In the third quarter, ſhe 
again loſes ; and in the laſt, 5 recovers.— This inequality 
was firſt diſcovered by Tycho Brahe, who called it the moors 
variation, See VARIATION, and REFLECTION. 

49. The moon moves in an ellipſis, one of whoſe foci is in the 
centre of the earth, round which ſhe deſcribes areas proportio- 
nable to the times, as the primary planets do round the ſun ; 
whence her motion in the perigee muſt be quickeſt, and flow- 
eſt in the apogee. | 

59. The very orbit of the moon is changeable, and does not al- 
ways perſevere in the ſame figure ; its eccentricity being ſome- 
times increaſed, and ſometimes diminiſhed ; greateſt, when 
the line of the apſides coincides with that of the ſyzygies ; and 
leaſt, when the line of the apſides cuts the other at right angles, 
See ORBIT. | 

69, Nor is the apogee of the moon without an irregularity ; be- 
ing found to move forwards, when it coincides with the line of 
the ſyzygies, and backwards, when it cuts that line at right 
angles. Nor is this progreſs and regreſs in any meaſure equal: 


in the conjunction, or oppoſition, it 2 briſkly forwards ; | 


and in the quadratures, moves either 
ſtill, or goes backward, See APOGEE. | 
0 The motion of the nodes is not uniform; but when the 
fine of the nodes coincides with that of the ſyzygies, they ſtand 
{till ; when the nodes are in the quadratures, i. e. when their 
line cuts that of the ſyzygies at * angles, they go back- 
ir I. Newton hems, with 
the velocity of 16”, 19, 24, in an hour. See Nope. 
The only equable motion the moon has, is that wherewith ſhe 
turns round her axis exactly in the ſame ſpace of time, in 
which ſhe revolves round us in her orbit; whence it happens, 


owly forwards, ſtands 


Uigt ſhe always turns the ſame face towards us, 


For, as the moon's motion round its axis is equal, and yet itz 
motion or velocity in its orbit is unequal ; it follows, th 
when the moon is in its perigee, where it moves ſwifteſt in 10 
orbit, that part of its ſurface, which, on account of its motio 
in the orbit, would be turned from the earth, is not ſo, entire. 
ly ; by reaſon of its motion round its axis.—Thus, ſome 
in the limb, or margin of the moon, ſometimes recede from 
the centre of the diſk, and ſometimes approach toward; it 
and ſome parts, that were before inviſible, become conſpi. 
cuous : which is called the moon's libration. See | Prong 
TION, 
Yet this equability of rotation occaſions an apparent irregy|,. 
rity : for the axis of the moon, not being perpendicular to the 
plane of its orbit, but a little inclined to it; and this ax; 
1 its paralleliſm, in its motion round the earth; i; 
muſt neceflarily change its ſituation, in reſpect of an obſerver 
on the earth; to whom; ſometimes the one, and ſometimeʒ 
the other pole of the moon, becomes viſible. Whence it ap- 
pears to have a kind of wavering or vacillation. 
Phyſical cauſe of the Moon's motions.— The moon, we have ob- 
ſerved, moves round the earth, by the ſame laws, and. in the 
ſame manner, as the earth and other planets round the ſun.— 
The ſolution therefore of the lunar motion, in general, come 
under thoſe of the earth, and other planets. See PLangzr: 
and EARTH. ; 
As for the particular irregularities in the moon's motion, to 
which the earth, and other planets, are not ſubjeR, they ariſe 
from the ſun, which acts on, and diſturbs her in her ordin 
_ progreſs through her orbit; and are all mechanically deducible 
from the ſame great law, whereby her general motion is gi. 
rected, viz. the law of gravitation or attractian. See Grayi. 
TATION, | 
Other ſecondary planets, v. gr. the ſatellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn, are doubtleſs ſubject to the like irregularities with the 
moon; as being expoſed to the ſame perturbating or diſturbin 
force of the ſun ; but their diſtance ſecures them from our ob- 
ſervation, See SATELLITE. 
The laws of the ſeveral irregularities in the /yzygies, quadra- 
tures, &c. ſee under SYZYGIES, QUADRATURES, Ec. 
Aſtronomy of the Moon.—19., To determine the period of the 
moon's revolution round the earth, or the periodical month; and 
the time between one oppoſition and another, or the /ynudi- 
cal month, | | 
Since, in the middle of a lunar eclipſe, the moon is oppoſite to 
the ſun : (See EcLipsse,) Compute the time between two 
eclipſes, or oppoſitions; and divide this, by the number of 
lunations, that have paſſed in the mean time: the quotient 
will be the quantity of the ſynodical month. Compute the 
ſun's mean motion during the time of the ſynodical month, 
and add this to the entire circle deſcribed by the moon. Then, 
as the ſum is to 3600, ſo is the quantity of the ſynodical month 
to the periodical, | 
Thus, Copernicus, in the year 1500, November 6, at twelve 
at night, obſerved an eclipſe of the moon at Rome; and Au- 
guſt 1, 1523, at 4 h. 25% another at Cracow : hence the 
quantity of the ſynodical month is thus determined : 
Obſ. 2 An. 1523 d. 237 h. 4.25/. - 
Obſ. 1 An. 1500d. 310 h. 2.20/. 


Interval of time An. 22 d. 292 h. 4.5. 
Add the intercalary days 5 


Exact interval An. 22 d. 297 h. 2.5“ 
' or _ 11991095s!. F 
Which divided by 282 months elapſed, in the mean time, gives 
the quantity of the ſynodical month 42521', % g ; that is, 
29 days, 12 hours, 41 minutes, PRA 
From two other obſervations of eclipſes, the one at Cracow, 
the other at Babylon, the ſame author determines more accu- 
rately the quantity of ſynodjcal months to be 
FO 42524. /. 10%. 9%. 

That is, 29 d. 11 h. 43. 85 10%. | | 

The ſun's mean motion in the time 299. 6. 24". 18". 

The moon's motion 389. 6. 24. 18. 
Quantity of the periodical month 27 d. 7 h. 47. 5% 


Hence, 1 9. The quantity of the periodical month being given; 


by the rule of three we may find the 9077's diurnal and horary 
motion, c. And thus may tables of the mean motion of the 
moon be conſtructed, See TABLES; ſee alſo DiuRNAL, 
HoraRy. 
29, If the ſun's mean diurnal motion be ſubſtracted from the 
moon's mean diurnal motion; the remainder will give the mom 
diurnal motion from the ſun: and thus maya table of latitudes 
be conſtructed, ſuch as thoſe of Bullialdus. See LATITUDE» 
39. Since in the middle of a total eclipſe, the moon is in th 
node ; if the ſun's place be found for that time, and to this 
— added ſix ſigns, the ſum will give the place of the node. dee 
ODE, 
4. From comparing the ancient obſervations with the modern; 
it appears that the nodes have a motion, and that they proce c 
in antecedentia, i. e. from Taurus to Aries, from Aries to Pit- 


ces, Sc. If then to the moon mean diurnal motion, be ad * 


„„ Men an fn e 


TY uo kk} wow. 


To find the MooN's age. To the day of the month add the epact 


To find the time of the Moon's being in the meridian, or ſouthing. 


To find the time of the Moon's beginning to ſhine, — Multiply her 


For the eclipſes of the Moon, fee ECL1PSEs.— For the Moon“: 
Theory of the MooN's mations and irregularities, — The tables of 
' likewiſe ſerve for thoſe of the mann. See EQUATION. 


wiſe they will not exhibit the true motions in the ſyzygies, — 


tion uniform, which we call mean, and which is ſometimes 


the diurnal motion of the nodes, the ſame will be the motion 


| titude; and thence, by the rule of three, may be found 
- 3 goes 3 o from the dra on's head, or in 


| time ſhe goes from, and returns to it: That is the quan- 
” of the TIE month. See DRACoNTIC. | 
00 If the motion of the diurnal apogee be ſubſtracted from the 
e can motion of the moon, the remainder will be the moon's 
— motion from the apogee: and thence, by the rule of 
theos is determined the quantity of the anomaliſtic month, 
According to the obſervations of Kepler, the mean ſynodical 
onth is 29 d. 12 h. 44“ 37. 2”, Her periodical month 27 d. 
7 43. 8". The place of the apogee for the year 1700, Ja- 
av 1. old ſtile, was 11S. 89. 57/. 1”, The place of the 
af 24 nodes 4 8. 27. 39. 17”. Mean diurnal motion of 
ho moon 139. 100. 35". Diurnal motion of the apogee . 41). 
Diurnal motion of the nodes 3“. 11“. Laſtly, the eccentricit 
62 parts, ſuch, whereof the ſemi- diameter of the eccentric is 
20g: and therefore the diurnal motion of the latitude is 130. 
13. 400; and the diurnal motion from the apogee 130. 3“. 54” 


| r. and the months from March incluſive, — The 
i wr — 30; if over, the exceſs 1s the moon's age, — If the 
month have but 3o days, the exceſs above 29 is the moon's age. 


See AGE. 


— Multiply her age, if under 15 days, by 4 ; and divide the 
product by 53 the quotient gives the hour, and the remainder 
multiplied by 12, the minute. If her age exceed 15, ſubſtract 
15, and proceed with the remainder as before. 


age, if under 15, by 48; and divide the product by bo: the 
quotient gives the hour; and the remainder the minute, If 
her age be above 15 days, ſubſtract the time thus found, from 
24; the remainder gives the time of ſhining in the morning. 


parallax, ſee PARALLAX. 
equation, which ſerve to ſolve the irregularities of the ſun, do 
But then theſe equations muſt be corrected for the moon; other. 


The method is thus: Suppoſe the moon's place in the zodiac, 
required in longitude, for any given time; here, we firſt find, 
in the tables, the place where it would be, ſuppoſing its mo- 


faſter, and ſometimes ſlower than the true motion: then, to find 
where the true motion will place her, which is alſo the apparent, 
we are to find in another table at what diſtance it is from its 
apogee; for, according to this diſtance, the difference between 
her true and mean motion, and the two places which corre- 
ſpond thereto, is the greatzr,— The true place thus found, is 
not yet the true place; but varies from it, as the moon is more, 
or leſs remote both from the ſun, and the ſun's apogee: which 
variation reſpecting, at the ſame time, thoſe two different di- 


ſtances, they are to be both conſidered and combined together, | 


as in a table apart. Which table gives the correction to be 
made of the true places firſt found, — That place thus corrected, 
is not yet the true place, unleſs the neon be either in conjunction, 
or oppoſition : If ſhe be out of theſe, there muſt be another 
correction, which depends on two things taken together, and 
compared, viz. the diſtance of the moon's corrected place from 
the ſun; and of that at which ſhe is with regard to her own 
apogee; this laſt diſtance having been changed by the firſt cor- 
rection. 

By all theſe operations and corrections, we at length arrive at 
the moon's true place for that inſtant, In this it muſt be owned, 
occur prodigious difficulties: The lunar inequalities are ſo many, 
that it was in vain the aſtronomers laboured to bring them un- 
der any rule, before the great Sir Iſ. Newton; to whom we 
are indebted both for the mechanical cauſes of theſe inequalities, 
and for the method of computing and aſcertaining them: So 
that he has a world, in great meaſure, of his own diſcovering, 
or rather ſubduing. 1 G | 
From the theory of gravity he ſhews, that the larger planets 
revolving round the ſun, may carry along with them ſmaller 


planets revolving round themſelves; and ſhews, d priori, that 
theſe ſmaller muſt move in ellipſes having their umbilici in the 


centres of the larger; and have their motions in their orbit va- 
riouſly diſturbed by the motion of the ſun ; and, in a word, 
muſt be affected with thoſe inequalities which we actually ob- 
ſerve in the moon. And from this theory, he argues analogous 
regularities in the ſatellites of Saturn. 

rom this ſame theory he examines the force which the ſun 
has to diſturb the moon's motion, determines the horary increaſe 
of the area which the moon would deſcribe in a circular orbit 
by radii drawn to the earth - her diſtance from the earth the 
horary motion in a circular and elli ptic orbit - the mean motion 
of the nodes the true motion of the nodes the horary varia- 
— 5 the inclination of the moor's orbit to the plane of the 

eliptic. 


y, From the ſame theory he has found the annual equa- 


tion of the moon's mean motion to ariſe from the various dila- 


be _—_——— 


tation of her orbit ; and that variation to ariſe from the ſun's 
force, which being greater in the perigee, diſtends the orbit; 
and being leſs in the apogee, ſuffers it to be again contracted, — 
In the dilating orbit, ſhe moves more lowly ; in the contract- 
ed, more ſwiftly; and the annual equation, whereby this in- 
equality is compenſated, in the apogee, and perigee, is nothing 
at all; at a moderate diſtance from the ſun, amounts to 11/, 
50”; and-in other places is proportional to the equation of the 
ſun's centre, and is added to the mean motion of the mon, 
when the earth proceeds from its aphelion to its perihelion ; and 
ſubſtracted when in the oppoſite part. 

Thus, ſuppoſing the radius of the orbis magnus 1000, and the 
earth's eccentricity 165; this equation, when greateſt, ac- 
cording to the theory of gravity, comes out 11, 49”. | 
He adds, that in the earth's perihelion the nodes move ſwifter 
than in the aphelion, and that in a triplicate ratio of the earth's 
diſtance from the ſun, inverſely, Whence ariſe annual equa- 
tions of their motions, proportionable to that of the centre of 
the ſun, — Now the ſun's motions in a duplicate ratio of the - 
earth's diſtance from the ſun inverſely, and the greateſt equa- 
tion of the centre which this inequality occaſions, is 10, 56/, 
26”, agreeable to the ſun's eccentricity 16 45. If the ſun's 
motion were in a triplicate ratio of its diſtance inverſely, this 
inequality could generate the greateſt equation 2®, 50, 9 ; 
and therefore the greateſt equations which the inequalities of 
the motions of the moon's apogee and nodes occaſion, are to 20, 
56/, 9”, as the mean diurnal motion of the ens apogee, and 
the mean diurnal motion of her nodes are to the mean diurnal 
motion of the ſun, — Whence the greateſt equation of the mean 
motion of the apogee comes out 19', 42”; and the greateſt 
equation of the mean motion of the nodes 9, 27”. Ihe fot- 
mer equation is added, and the latter ſubſtracted, when the 
earth proceeds from its perihelion to its aphelion ; and the 
contrary in the oppolite part of its orbit, | 
From the ſame theory of gravity it alſo appears, that the ſun's 
action on the men muſt be ſomewhat greater when the tranſ- 
verſe diameter of the lunar orbit paſſes through the ſan, than 


when it is at right angles with the line that joins the earth and 


ſun: And, therefore, that the lunar orbit is ſomewhat greater 
in the firſt caſe, than in the ſecond, — Hence ariſes another 
equation of the mean lunar motion, depending on the ſituation 
of the moon's apogee with regard to the ſun, which is greateſk 
when the moon's apogee is in an octant with the ſun ; and none, 
when ſhe arrives at the quadrature, or ſyzygies, and is added 
to the mean motion, in the paſſage of the moon's apogee from 
the quadrature to the ſyzygies, and ſubſtracted in the paſſage 
of the apogee from the ſyzygies to the quadrature. 
This equation, which Sir Iſaac calls ſemęſiris, when greateſt, 
viz. in the octants of the apogee, ariſes to 3, 45”, at a mean 
diſtance of the earth from the ſun; but increaſes and dimi- 
niſhes in a triplicate ratio of the ſun's diſtance inverſely; and 
therefore in the ſun's greateſt diſtance, is 3, 34"; in theſmall- 
eſt, 3, 56”, nearly. But when the apogee ot the moon is with- 
out the octants, it becomes leſs, and is to the greateſt equation, 
as the ſine of double the diſtance of the moon's apogee, from the 
next ſyzygy or quadrature, to the radius. 
From the ſame theory of gravity it follows, that the ſun's ac- 
tion on the aon is ſomewhat greater when a right line drawn 
through the moon's nodes paſſes through the fun, than when 
that line is at right angles with another joining the ſun and 
earth: And hence ariſes another equation of the mocn's mean 
motion, which he calls ſecunda ſemeſtris, and which is greateſt 
when the nodes are in the ſun's octants, and vaniſhes when they 
are in the ſyzygies, or quadratures; and in other fituations of 
the nodes is proportionable to the ſine of double the diſtance of 
either node from the next ſyzygy, or quadrature. 
It is added to the moon's mean motion while the nodes are in 
their paſſage from the ſun's quadratures to the next ſyzygy, 
and ſubſtracted in their paſſage from the ſyzygies to the qua- 
dratures in the octants. d | 
When it is greateſt, it amounts to 47”, at a mean diſtance of 
the earth from the ſun ; as appears from the theory of gravity : 
At other diſtances of the ſun, this equation in the octants of 
the nodes is reciprocally as the cube of the ſun's diſtance from 
the earth; and therefore in the ſun's perigee is 45”; in his a- 
ogee nearly 400. | 8 
By the ſame theory of gravity, the moon's apogee proceeds the 
faſteſt when either in conjunction with the ſun, or in oppoſition 
to it; and is retrograde when in quadrature with the ſun.— 
In the former caſe, the eccentricity is greateſt, and in the lat- 
ter ſmalleſt —Theſe inequalities are very conſiderable, and ge- 
nerate the principal equation of the apogee, which he calls ſe- 
meſtris, or ſemi —_—— The greateſt ſemi- menſtrual equation 
is about 12. 1%, 
Horrox firſt obſerved the moon to revolve in an ellipſis round the 
earth placed in the lower umbilicus : And Halley placed the 
centre of the ellipſis in an epicycle whoſe centre revolves uni- 
formly about the earth: And from the motion in the epicycle 
ariſe the inequalities now obſerved in the progreſs and regreſs of 
the apogee, and the quantity of the eccentricity. —— _ 
Suppoſe the mean diſtance of the moon from the earthdivided into 
100000, and let T (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 17.) repreſent the wh 
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and TC the mean eccentricity of the moon 5505 : parts; pro- | 
duce IC to B, that C B may be the ſine of the greateſt ſemi- 
menſtrual equation 125, 18/ to the radius TC; the circle BDA, 


deſcribed on the centre C, with the interval C B, will be the 
epicycle wherein the centre of the lunar orb is placed, and 


wherein it revolves according to the order of the letters BDA.— 


Take the angle BCD equal to double the annual argument, 
or double the diftance of the true place of the ſun from the 
moon's apogee once equated, and CIT D will be the femi-men- 
ſtrual equation of the moon's apogee z and T D the eccentricity 
of its orbit tending to the apogee equated a ſecond time, From 
hence the moon's mean motion, apogee, and eccentricity, as al- 
ſo the greater axis of its orbit 200000; the moon's true place, 
as alſo her diſtance from the earth are found, and that by the 
commoneſt methods, 

In the earth's perihelion, by reaſon of the greater force of the 
ſun, the centre of the moon's orbit will move more ſwiftly about 
the centre C, than in the aphelion, and that in a triplicate 
ratio of the earth's diſtance fram the ſun inverſely, By rea- 
ſon of the equation of the centre of the ſun, comprehended in 
the annual argument, the centre of the moon's orbit will move 
more ſwiftly in the epicycle BD A, in a duplicate ratio of the 
diſtance of the earth from the ſun inverſely. : 
That the ſame may ſtill move more ſwiftly in a ſimple ratio of 
the diſtance inverſely from the centre of the orbit D, draw 
DE towards the moon's apogee, or parallel to TC; and take 
the angle EDG equal to the exceſs of the annual argument, 
above the diſtance of the moon's apogee from the ſun's perigee in 
conſequentia; or, which is the ſame thing, take the angle CDF 
equal tothe complement of the true anomaly of the ſun to 360®; 
and let DF be to DC as double the eccentricity of the orbis 
magnus to the mean diſtance of the ſun from the earth, and the 
mean diurnal motion of the ſun from the moon's apogee, to the 
mean diurnal motion of the ſun from its own apogee, con- 
junctly, 1. e. as 33% is to 1000, and 52/, 27", 16", to 59/ 8“ 
10% conjunctly; or as 3 to 100, Conc: ive the centre of the 
moon's orbit placed in the point F, and to revolve in an epicycle 
whoſe centre is D, and radius DF, while the point D proceeds 


in the circumference of the circle D ABD: Thus the veloci- 


ty wherewith the centre of the moon's orbit moves in a certain 
curve, deſcribed about the centre C, will be reciprocally as the 
cube of the ſun's diſtance from the earth. 

The computation of this motion is difficult, but will be made 
eaſy by the following approximation. If the moon's mean diſ- 
tance from the earth be 100000 parts, and its eccentricity TC 
5505 of thoſe parts, the right line CB or CD will be found 
1172+ and the right line DF 35 . This right line at the 
diſtance T C, ſubtends an angle to the earth, which the tranſ- 
ferring of the centre of the orbit from the place D to F gene- 
rates in the motion of this centre; and the ſame right line 
doubled, in a parallel ſituation, at the diſtance of the upper 
umbilicus of the men's orbit from the earth, ſubtends the ſame 
angle, generated by that tranſlation in the motion of the um- 
bilicus; and at the diſtance of the moon from the earth ſubtends 


an angle which the ſame tranſlation generates in the motion of 


the moon; and which may therefore be called the ſecond equa- 
tion of the centre. J 1 
This equation of a mean diſtance of the moon from the earth, 
is as the fine of the angle contained between the right line DF, 
and a right line drawn from the point F to the moon, nearly; 
and when greateſt, amounts to 2/, 25".— Now the angle co 
rehended between the right-line DF and a line from thepoint 
D, is found either by ſubſtracting the angle EDF from the 
mean anomaly of the moon, or by adding the moon's diſtance 
from the ſun to the diſtance of the moon's apogee from the apo- 
gee of the ſun. And as radius is to the fine of the angle thus 


found, ſo is 2/, 25” to the ſecond equation of the centre, which 


is to be added, if that fine be leſs than a ſemi-circle, and ſub- 
ſtracted if greater: Thus we have its longitude in the very 
ſyzygies of the luminaries, | 

f a more accurate computation be required, the moon's place 
thus found muſt be corrected by a ſecond variation. The firſt 
and principal variation we have already conſidered, and have 
obſerved it to be greateſt in the octants. The ſecond is greateſt 
in the quadrants, and ariſes from the different action of the 
ſun on the moon's orbit, according to the different pofition of 


the moon's apogee to the ſun, and is thus computed: As radius 


is to the verſed ſine of the diſtance of the moon apogee from the 
ſun's perigee, in conſequentia, ſo is a certain angle P to a fourth 
proportional, And as radius is to the ſine of the moon's di- 
ſtance from the ſun, ſo is the ſum of this fourth proportional and 
another angle Q to the ſecond variation, which is to be ſub- 
3 if the moon's light be increaſing; and added, if dimi- 
niſhing. 5 

Thus we have the maon's true place in her orbit; and by re- 
duction of this place to the ecliptic, the moon's longitude, The 
angles P and Q are to be determined by obſervation : in the 


mean time, if for P be aſſumed 2, and for QI, we ſhall be 


near the truth. 


Nature and furniture 4 the Moon.—1*. From the various 
phaſes of the moon: | 


mined, when following the ſun ready to ſet : From that part's | 
P | - 7 


rom her only ſhe wing a little part illu- 


XO O 


increaſing as ſhe recedes from the ſun, till at the diſtance of 1805 
ſhe ſhines with a full face; and again wanes as ſhe re- approach: 
that luminary, and loſes all her light when ſhe meets Tay 
From the lucid part's being conſtantly turned towards the wg. 
while the moon increaſes; and towards the eaſt when ſhe de. 
creaſes ; it is evident, that only that part ſhines on which the 
ſun's rays fall. — And from the phænomena of eclipſes, |, t 
pening when the moon ſhould ſhine with a full face, viz. when 
ſhe is 180 diſtant from the ſun; and the darkned part, wa 


pearing the ſame in all places, it is evident ſhe has no light of | 


her own, but borrows whatever light ſhe has from the ſun 
See PHAsEs, ECL1PsE, and SUN. | ; 
2%. The moon ſometimes diſappears in a clear heaven, ſo as nt 
to be diſcoverable by the beſt glaſſes; little ſtars of the fifth and 
ſixth magnitude all the time remaining viſible, — This phæ. 
nomenon Kepler obſerved twice anno 1580, and 1583; and 
Hevelius in 1620. Riccioli, and other Jeſuits at Bologna, aud 
many people throughout Holland obſerved the like April 1, 
1642 ; yet at Venice and Vienna ſhe was all the time cong,. 
cuous. December 23. 1703. there was another total obſcun. 
tion: At Arles ſhe fr appeared of a yellowiſh brown; a 
Avignon ruddy and tranſparent, as if the ſun had ſhone through, 
at Marſeilles, one part was reddiſh, the other very duſk. 
and, at length, though in a clear ſky, wholly diſappeared.— 
Here it is evident, that the colours appearing different at the 
ſame time, do not belong to the moon; but that they are occ;. 
ſioned by an atmoſphere around her variouſly diſpoſed in this 
and that place, for refracting of theſe or thoſe coloured rays, 
3*. The eye, either naked, or armed with a teleſcope, (c; 
ſome parts in the mom's face darker than others, which art 
called maculæ, or ſpots, Through the teleſcope, while the 
moon is either increaſing or decreaſing, the illumined parts in 
the maculæ appear evenly terminated : but in the bright part, 
the boundary of the light appears jagged and uneven,compoſed of 
diffimilar arches, convex and concave. (See Tab. A/tronony, fy, 
18.)— There are alſo obſerved lucid parts diſperſed among the 
darker; and illumined parts are ſeen beyond the limits of ily. 
mination; other intermediate ones remaining ſtill in darkneß; 
and near the maculæ, and even in them, are frequently ſeen 
ſuch lucid ſpecks. — Beſide the maculz obſerved by the ancients, 
there are other variable ones inviſible by the naked eye, called 
new maculæ, always oppoſite to the ſun ; and which are hence 
found among thoſe parts which are the ſooneſt iHumined in the 
increaſing moon, and in the decreaſing moon loſe their light later 
than the intermediateones; running round, and appearing ſome. 
times longer, ſometimes ſmaller. MacvuLz, and Sor, 
Hence, (I.) As all parts are equally illumined by the ſun, in s 
much as they are equally diſtant from him: If ſome appear 
brighter, and others darker; ſome reflect the ſun's rays more co- 
piouſly than others; and therefore they are of different natures. 
And, (2.) Since the boundary of the illumined part is very 
ſmooth and equable in the maculæ, their ſurface muſt be ſo too, 
(3.) The parts illumined by the ſun ſooner, and deſerted later 
than others that are nearer, are higher than the reſt, i. e. ſtand 
up above the other ſurface of the moon. (4.) The new maculz 
anſwer perfectly to the ſhadows of terreſtrial bodies. 
45. Hevelius writes, that he has ſeveral times found, in ſkies 
perfectly clear, when even ſtars of the fixth and ſeventh mag- 
nitude were conſpicuous, that at the ſame altitude of the mon, 
and the ſame elongation from the earth, and with one and the 
ſame excellent teleſcope, the moon and its maculz do not appear 
equally lucid, clear, and perſpicuous, at all times; but are 
much brighter, purer, and more diſtin at one time than ano- 
ther. From the circumſtances of the cbſervation, it is evi- 
dent, the reaſon of this phænomenon is not either in our air, 
in the tube, in the moon, nor in the ſpectator's eye; but mult 
be looked for in ſomething exiſting about the moon. 


59. Caſſini frequently obſerved Saturn, Jupiter, and the fixed 


ſtars, when hid by the moon, near her limb, whether the illu- 
mined or dark one, to have their circular figure changed into 


an oval one; and in other occultations found no alteration of 


figure at all. In like manner, the ſun and moon riſing and 
ſetting in a vaporous horizon, do not appear circular, but el- 
liptical. | | , 

Hence, as we know, by ſure experience, that the circular figure 
of the ſun and moon is only changed into an elliptical one by 
means of the refraction in the vapory atmoſphere ; it is pretty 
apparent, that at the time when the circular figure of the ſtars 


is thus changed by the mr there is a denſe matter incompaſ- 


ſing the moon, wherein the rays emitted from the ſtars are re. 
fracted; and that at other times, when there is no change of 
figure, this matter is wanting, See ATMOSPHERE, ö 

This phænomenon is well illuſtrated by the following experi- 
ment: To the inner bottom of any veſſel, either plane, con- 
vex, or concave, with wax faſten a circle of paper; then 
pouring in water, that the rays reflected from the circle into 
the air may be refracted before they reach the eye; viewing 
the cirele obliquely, the circular figure will appear changed into 
an ellipſis. be b | 

6. The moon, then, is a denſe opake body, beſet with moun- 
tains, valleys, and ſeas. That the nen is denſe, and impervi- 
ous to the light, has been ſhewn: but ſome parts fink 8 
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faces, and thoſe reflecting leſs light than the reſt: Hence, as 


fitted for the ſame purpoſes, For we have ſhewn that it is denſe 
 —opake—has mountains and valleys—ſeas, with iſlands, penin- 


on. — But 'naturs is ſtill uniform and conſiſtent with herſelf, and 
like things ſerve for like ends, Why then may not there be 


like Venus; in others, like Jupiter, &c, a ſimilitude between 
the planets, both optical and phyſical, being a ſtrong preſump- 


To 20 the height of the mountains of the Moo. —Suppoſe ED 
and darkneſs; and A the top of a hill in the dark part begin- 


| an to 'the diameter ED: Here we have two lides 


MO O 


riſe above the ſurface ; and that conſiderably, in as 
3 are viſible at ſo great a diſtance of the earth from 
the ſun: In the moon therefore are huge mountains, and very 
deep valleys. Ricciolus meaſured the height of one of the 
mountains, called St. Catharine, and found it-nine miles high. 
Again, in the moon are ſpacious tracts having ſmooth even ſur- 


:he ſurface of fluid bodies is naturally even, and as ſuch bodies 
being tranſparent, tranſmit a great part of the rays of light, 
and reflect very little ; the lunar ſpots are fluid, tranſparent bo- 
dies: and as they continue conſtantly the ſame, are ſeas.—In 
the moon, therefore, are mountains, valleys and ſeas.—Hence 
again, the lucid parts of the ſpots are i/ands and peninſula's. 
And ſince in the maculæ, and near their limbs, are ſeen ſome 
parts higher than others, in the lunar ſeas are rocks and pro- 
montories. a 1 

And ſince the new ſpots are contiguous to the mountains, and 
in all reſpects like the ſhadows of bodies on our earth; no 
doubt they are the ſhadows of the lunar mountains: Whence 
alſo appears that the matter of the moon is opake. 

Note, This reaſoning will be put paſt doubt by viewing the 
ſenſible horizon from ſome eminence : Where it paſſes over a 
plain, the line will appear ſmooth and even ; where a-croſs 
mountains and valleys, irregular and winding ; ſmooth, but 

rk, &c. | | | 

7 The moon is incompaſſed with an heavy and elaſtic atmo- 
ſphere, wherein vapours and other exhalations aſcend, and 
whence they return in form of dew and rain. | 

In a total eclipſe of the ſun, we find the moon incircled with a 
lucid ring parallel to her periphery. gte 

Of this, we have too many obſervations to doubt: In the great 
eclipſe in 17 13, the ring was very conſpicuous at London, and 
elſewhere. Kepler obſerves the ſame of an eclipſe in 1605, 
at Naples and Antwerp; and Wolhus of another in 1606 at 
Leipſick, deſcribed at large in the Ada Eruditorum, with this 
notable circumſtance, that the part next the moon was viſibly 
brighter than that furtheſt from it; which is confirmed by 
the obſervations of the French aſtronomers in the Memoires de 
F Academie, Ic. an. 1706. | 

Hence about the moon is ſome fluid, which correſponds to her 
figure, and which both reflects and retracts the ſun's rays. And 
hence alſo, this fluid is denſer below, near the moon's body; 
and rater above. Now as the air which incompaſſes our earth 
is ſuch a fluid, it is manifeſt there is air above the moon; and 
ſince the different denſity of the air depends on its different 
gravity and elaſticity, no doubt the different denſity of the 
lunar air has the ſame cauſes. Again, we have obſerved, the 
lunar air is not always equally clear and tranſparent : ſometimes 
it changes the ſpherical figures of the ſtars into ovals; and in 


the ſeveral total eclipſes juſt mentioned, there was obſerved a | 


trembling in the moon's limb, immediately before immerſion, 
with an appearance of thin, light ſmoke flying over it durin 
immerſion, very apparent in England. And hence, as theſe 
ſame phænomena are obſerved in our air when full of vapours, 
it is pretty plain, at the time when theſe phænomena are ob- 
ſerved in that of the moon, it is full of vapours and exbalations. 
And, laſtly, ſince at other times the lunar air is clear and 
tranſparent, producing none of theſe phænomena, the vapours 
muſt have been precipitated on the moon; and therefore either 
dew, or rain, or ſnow have fallen. 


89, The moon, then, is a body in all reſpects like our earth, and 


ſulz, rocks, and promontories—a changeable atmoſphere, 
herein vapours and exhalations riſe and fall—day and night ; 


a ſun to illuminate the one, and a moon the other, —ſummer | 
and winter, Sc. 165 % 


From theſe, by analogy, may infinite other properties and ap- 


pendages of the moon be deduced From the changes in the at- 
moſphere will follow winds, and other meteors ;. and. accord- 
ing to the different ſeaſons of the year, rains, miſts, froſt, 
ſnow, &c,—From the inequalities upon the moon's ſurface will 
ariſe lakes, rivers, ſprings, &. 8 
Now nature, we know, produces nothing in vain: rains and 


_ Jews fall on our earth to make plants vegetate; and plants | 


take root, grow, produce ſeeds and fruits for animals to feed 


plants and animals in th 1 : 
a proviſion for them? « To what other purpoſe ſo nice 


Theſe arguments will receive new force when we come to ſhew 
that our earth itſelf is a planet; and that when viewed from 
the other planets, it appears, in ſome, like the moor ; in others, 

tion their furniture is alike. See EAR r H, and PLANET. 
- 19.) the moon's diameter, ECD the boundaty of light 


ning to be illumined : With a teleſcope obſerve the proportion 
of AE, or the diſtance of A from the line where the light 


Mon AL evidence. 
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of a rectangled triangle AE, CE; the ſquares of which 
added together give the ſquare of the third; whence the ſemi- 
diameter C D being ſubtracted, leaves AB, the height of the 
mountain. | 4 | 
Ricciolus, v. gr. found the top of mount St. Catharine illumi- 
ned at the diſtance of of the moon's diameter from the con- 
fines of light. Suppoſing, therefore, CE, 8; and AE, 1; the 
ſquares of the two will be 65, whoſe root is 8.062 the length 
of AC; ſubtracting therefore BC=8, the remainder is 
AB=0.62. The moon's ſemi-diameter, therefore, is to the 
mountain's height as 8 is to 0.62 ; i. e. as 800 to 62. Suppo- 
ling, therefore, the diameter of the moon 1182 Engliſh miles, by 
the rule of three we find the height of the mountain nine miles. 
The heights, Cc. of the lunar mountains being meaſurable, 
aſtronomers have taken occaſion to give each its name. Ric- 
ciolus, whom moſt others now follow, diſtinguiſhed them by 


are ſtill expreſſed in obſervations of the lunar eclipſes, c. See 

the figure, Tab. Aftron. fig. 20. 

Moos- dial. See the article DAI. 

Prime of the Moon, See the article PRiMe. 

MOOR, Moxa, a heath, or barren tra& of ground. See 
WasTE and Common. F 

The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for a moraſs, mrſs, or fen. See 

Mon Ass. wy » 

Mora muſſa, in ancient writings, particularly denotes a moſs, 

or peat-moſs, See TURF. 

MOORIN G, at ſea, is the laying out of anchors, in a proper 

place, for the ſecure riding ofa ſhip. Sce Ax cho, and Ux- 

MOOR». 

To Mook acroſs, is to lay out one of the anchors on one ſide. 


To Moor alengſt, is to have an anchor in a river, and a hawſer 
on ſhore, 


To Mook guarter-fhot, is to moor quartering, between the two 


firſt ways. 1 | 
MookinGs for eaſt, weſt, c. is when they obſerve which way, 
and on what point of the compaſs the wind or ſea is moſt likely 
to endanger the ſhip, and there lay out an anchor. | 
MO ORS-head, in chymiſtry, a copper cap made in. form of a 
head, to be ſet over the chimney of a reverberating furnace. 
See REVERBERATORY, and HEAD. 3 | 
Moogxs-head alſo denotes the head of a copper or glaſs-ſtill or 
alembic, which is luted on to the body or cucurbit, and hath a 
beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down into the receiver. 
MOOT *, a difficult caſe, or queſtion argued by the ſtudents 
of inns of court, by way of exerciſe. See MooTiNnG. 
* The word is formed either from the Saxon, metan, gemetan, 
meeting; or from the French, nat, word. 8 
MOOTING, the chief exerciſe of the ſtudents in the inns of 
court; being the arguing of caſes, which young utter bar- 
riſters, &c, perform at appointed times, the better to enable 
them for practice, and the defence of their clients cauſes, See 
Moor, and Inxs of court, | | 
Such, as from theit learning and ſtanding are called by the 
benchers to argue moot-caſes, are ſometimes called utter barri- 
ters; the reſt, who for want of experience, &c. are not admit- 
ted, are by ſome called inner barri/ters, See BARRISTER: 
The place where the moot-caſes were argued, was anciently 
called a moot-hall, See HALL. | | 
In the inns of court there is a bailiff or ſurveyor f the moots, 
yearly choſen by the bench to appoint the moot-men | 
of chancery, and to keep account of performance of exerciſes, 
both there and in the houſe. | | | 
MO O T-men, are thoſe who argue moot caſes. See Moor. 
Out of theſe moot - men are choſen readers for the inns of chan- 
cery; Where, in term-time and in vacations, they argue caſes 
in the preſence of attorneys and clerks. See MoorINð o. 
MORAL S, any thing relating to the manners, or conduct of 
_ life. See Manners. _ ro rent 
Beſides the theological _ virtues, as faith, hope, charity, &c. 


there are alſo moral virtues, as ju/lice, temperance, &c. See 


ViRTUE. es HY OY 
Mon Al a#tions, or acts, are ſuch as render the agent good, or 
evil; and conſequently. rewardable and puniſhable becauſe he 
does them. See Goon, &c. See alſo AeTion, _ 
Mon AL cauſe, See the article Caust, © 
Mon Al. certainty, or aſſurance, is uſed to ſignify a very ſtrong 
probability; in contradiſtinction to a mathematical demon- 
ſtration. See CERTIT UDE, ee 
e ee es. | 
MoRAL evil. [ ia © - | | 
Moral. fables. : See the wick s 
MoRAL good. ee eee ©")  IINY 
Mon Al impoſſibility, is what we otherwiſe call a very great, and 
almoſt inſuperable difficulty z in oppolition to a phyſical, or na- 
tural impoſſibility. See IMpos$IBILITY. __ | 
Mok At. neceſſity. See the article NECESSITY. __ 
MoRAL perfection. See the article P8RFECTION. 
Mos AL philoſophy, a ſcience whoſe object is to direct, and form 
men's manners ; to explain the reaſon, and nature of actions; 
and to teach and inſtruct us how to acquire that felicity which 


FABLE. 
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the names of celebrated aſtronomers; and by theſe names they 


or the inns 


| M OR 


Moral philoſophy is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ethics, 

| | ſometimes morality. See ETmics, and Mok ALIT v. 

l Mok AlL quantity. See the article QUANTITY. 

1 MoRAL ſenſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern, or perceive what 

| | is good, virtuous, beautiful, &c. in actions, manners, charac- 
ters, Cc. 4 
A late author has endeavoured to prove, that it is a peculiar 

| ſenſe whereby we get the ideas of theſe things; and denomi- 

| nates it a moral ſenſe. See moral SENSE. 8 

| Monk AL theology, is that which treats of caſes of conſcience ; 

| called alſo caſuiſtry, or caſuiſtical divinity. See THEOLOGY. 

Monk AlL wniverſality. See the article UNIVERSALITY. 

[ Mok Af of a fable, is the inſtruction drawn from it. See FARLE. 

| Thus when Phædrus at the end of a fable adds, Hoc illis dictum 

qui, &c. This makes what we call the moral : The Greeks 


called it £74940, when at the end of the fable; and Tpojavy 10%, 
at the beginning. Among the Latins it was called affabulatzo, 
MORA LIT V, denotes a conformity in things and actions, to 
thoſe unalterable obligations which reſult from the nature of 
our exiſtence, and the neceſſary relations of life; whether to 
God as our creator, or to mankind as our fellow-creature, 
| See ACT10N, Ec. , 
| | MoRALITY, is alſo uſed for the ſciencey dr doctrine of morals ; 
or the art of living well and happily : deduced from reaſon, and 
| the nature, relation, and fitneſs of things. 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
| call ethics, moral philoſophy, or the deftrine of offices. See 
ETnics, MoraL, OFrick, Dur, &c. 
| Notwithſtanding the great obſcurity and uncertainties in the 
moral ſcience, Mr. Locke is of opinion, that the doctrine of 
manners is equally capable of being brought to demonſtration 
| with the doctrine of quantity and number, that is, with the 
| pureſt parts of mathematics, See KNowLEDGE,DEMONSTRA- 
TION, QUANTITY, NUMBER, MATHEMATICS, &c, 
According to this author, the idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite 
in power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, whoſe workmanſhip we are, 
and on whom we depend ; and the idea of ourſelves, as under- 
ſtanding rational creatures; would, if duly conſidered, afford 
ſuch foundations of our duty, and rules of action, as might 
place morality among the ſciences capable of demonſtration ; 
wherein we need not doubt, but that from principles as incon- 
teſtable as thoſe of the mathematics, by neceſſary conſequences, 
the meaſure of right and wrong, might be made out to any 
one, who will apply himſelf, with the ſame indifferency andat- 
- tention to the one, as he doth to the other of theſe ſciences. 
For the relations of other modes may certainly be perceived, as 
well as thoſe of number and extenſion. —E, gr. That where 
there is no property, there is no injuſtice, is a propoſition as cer- 
tain as any in Euclid ; for the idea of property being a right 
to any thing, and the idea of injuſtice being the invaſion or 
violation of that right, it is evident, that theſe ideas being thus 
eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, I can as cer- 
tainly know this propoſition to be true, as that a triangle has 
| three angles equal to two right ones.—Again, no government al- 
lows abſolute liberty: the idea of government being the eſtabliſh- 
- ment of ſociety, upon certain rules or laws, which require con- 
formity to them ; and the idea of abſolute liberty being for any 
one to do whatever he pleaſes, Iam as capable of being certain 
of the truth of this propoſition, as of any in mathematics. 
What has given the advantage to the ideas of quantity, and 


tion, than the ideas of good and evil, right and wrong, &c. is, 
19, That the former can be repreſented by ſenſible marks, 


or ſounds. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of the ideas, 
and not liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their ſig- 
nification ; but we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble our 
moral ideas, and nothing but words to expreſs them by, which 
though, when written, they remain the ſame ; yet the ideas 
they ſtand for may change in the ſame man, and it is very ſel- 
dom they are not different in different perſons. | 
29, Moral ideas are commonly more complex than figures ; 
| | whence theſe two inconveniences follow. 19. That their names 
| | are of more uncertain ſignification: the preciſe collection of 
B ſimple ideas they ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and 
| ſo the ſign that is uſed for them in communication always, 


| idea, 29. The mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe combi- 


nation of the habitudes and correſpondencies, agreements or 
diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with another, eſpecially 
where it is to be judged of by long deductions, and the inter- 
vention of ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhew the agreement 

or diſagreement of two remote ones. 5 e 
ideas, which has made 


One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral 
them be thought not capable of demonſtration, may in a good 
meaſure be remedied by definitions, ſetting down that collec- 
toy of ſimple ideas which every term ſhall ſtand for, and then 
uſin 

| hg See DEFINITION, | 

The mathematician conſiders the truth and properties belong- 
ing to a rectangle or circle, only as they are ideas in his own 


* 


made them thought more capable of certainty and demonſtra- 


and in thinking often, does not readily carry with it the ſame: 


the term ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe collec- 


| 


which have a nearer correſpondence with them than any words | 


nations ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the exami- | 


* 


MOR. 

mind, which poſſibly he never found actually exiſted m 
tically ; that is, preciſely true: yet his knowled 
certain, but real ; becauſe real 


be athems: 
. e is not 
ings are no further, * 


tended to be, meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as +; * 
really to thoſe archetypes in the mind. It is truvof ſ 
idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two riete - 


ones; it is true alſo of a triangle, where-ever it exiſts Wha 
is true of thoſe figures that have barely an ideal exiſtence in : 
mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they come to haye . | 
real exiſtence in matter. Hence it follows, that moral * 
— as capable of real certainty as mathematics : F orcertain. 
ty being nothing but the perception of ſuch agreement, b the 
intervention of other ideas, our moral ideas, as well as wats 
matical, being archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate or e. 
pleat ideas, all the agreement or diſagreement we ſhall fing i. 
them, will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematicy 
figures. That which is requiſite to make our knowledge cei 
tain, is the clearneſs of our ideas; and that which is required 
to make it rea], is that they anſwer their archetypes, 
But it will here be ſaid, That if moral knowledge be placed] 
the contemplation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe . 
our own making, what ſtrange notions will there be of juſtice 
and temperance? What confuſion of virtues and vices, if ey 
man may make what ideas of them he pleaſes? It is anſwer. 
ed: No confuſion or diſorder at all in the things themſely 
nor the reaſonings about them, no more than x A would de 
a change in the properties of figures, and their relations one to 
another, if a man ſhould make a triangle with four corners, or 
a trapezium with four right angles ; that is, in plain Engliſh,” 
change the names of the figures, and call that by one name 
which is called ordinarily by another. The change of name 
will indeed at firſt diſturb him, who knows not what idea it 
ſtands for; but as ſoon as the figure is drawn, the conſequences 
and demonſtrations are plzin and clear. | 
Juſt the ſame is it in moral knowledge: Let a man have the 
idea of — from others, without their conſent, what 
are juſtly poſſeſſed of, and call this juſtice if he pleaſeth; he 
that takes the name there, without the idea put to it, vill be 
miſtaken, by joining another idea of his own to that name: | 
but ſtrip the idea of that name, or take it, ſuch as it is, i tie = 
ſpeaker's mind, and the ſame things will agree to it, as if yu EE 
called it injuftice. One thing we are to take notice of, That 
where God, or any other law-maker, has defined any moral 
names, there they have made the eſſence of that ſpecies to 
which that name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to apply ot : 
uſe them otherwiſe ; but in other caſes, it is bare improptiet 7 
of ſpeech to apply them contrary to the common uſage of th | 
country they are uſed in, | 4 | 
MORASSEF®, a marſh, fen, or low moiſt grounds, which re- 
ceive the waters from above, without having any deſcent to 
carry them off again. See FEN. * | 
* Somner derives the word from the Saxon mer/e, lake; Salma- 
ſius from mare, a collection of waters; others from the Ger- 
man maraſt, a muddy place; and others from mareſc, of mari- 
cetum, à mariſcis, i. e. ruſhes. 4 
In Scotland, Ireland, and the north of England, they have : 
peculiar kind of moraſſes, called meſſes, or peat-moſſes, whence 
the country people dig their peat or turf, See TURx. 
The earl of Cromartie gives a particular account of theſe moſ- 
ſes in the Philoſophical Tranſa#tiens, They are covered with 2 
heathy ſcurf, under which is a black, moift, ſpungy earth, in 
ſome places ſhallower, in others deeper, ordinarily from three Wn | 
or four, to ſeven or eight feet depth, though in ſome ſer | 
laces twice or thrice as much. 
his black, ſpungy earth, they cut into oblong ſquares with 
iron ſpades fitted to that end, eight or nine inches long, and 
four or five broad; as the men cut them up, they are carried 
and ſpread on a dry ground, to be dried in the wind and fun. 
Some of theſe become harder, ſome ſofter, according to the 
nature of the mould or earth : The more black and (lid, the 
better fire; and they are the leaſt eſteemed which are grayeſt, 
. 229g; and moſt ſpungy.”” Ne cv a 
hen they have cut off one ſurface of four or five inches deep, 
they proceed downwards to another, and ſo to a, third and a 
fourth, till they come to the hard channel; unleſs they be ſtop- 
ped with water, which they alſo ordinarily remove by making 
a channel, if they can; but where they cannot, there the wa. 
ter ſtagnates. In ſuch waſted pits, or peat- diſes, as then cil 
them, where water hinders the cutting the ſpungy earth to 
the bottom, the pits will be filled up again in ſome years with 
a new ſpungy earth; which in proceſs of time comes to 
conſiſtence of peat-moſles as at firſt, and a ſcurfy heath-turf 
grows over the top of it. When the dikes are dug down to 
the hard channel, the moſſes do not renew, as in the other 
caſe; though it has been obſerved, that if they be cut down to 
the channel, provided the heathy turf cut off from the top be 
but laid on the channel, in courſe of time the moſs grows again. 
Theſe moſſes are always leyel ; though they are frequent! 
found on hills, and near the tops of them too. Yet, as that 
curious nobleman obſerves, the moſſes have always a deſcent o 
them, and generally from them; inſomuch that he never knew 
any where the water might ſtagnate. It is the water 3 
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from above, that ſeems to be the parent of peat. In many of J nights, ſtretched on a wooden horſe or leg, like t 


EASE. what fleſh and ſumac remains ſcraped off, and the hair-fide rub - 
MorBus comitialis, denotes the epilepſy ; thus called by the Ro- bed over with oil; and that again with water. 


mans, becauſe when in any of their public aſſemblies perſons | Having thus received their oil and water, they are wrung in A 
fell down with this diſtemper, they immediately broke up, | the hands, then ſtretched and preſſed right on the table with 
and diſſolved the comitia, which was the common appellation | an iron inſtrument like that of the curriers, the fleſh - ſide up- 


- hat uſed by 
a . 2 . f 
| ſſes are found quantities of fir and oak wood, uſually | tanners, beaten with a large knifefor the purpoſe, and ſteeped 
y 9 for the ſmaller branches are ſeldom found uncon- | a-freſh in water, changed daily till . come — 
ſumed. This wood is as good for uſe as any old wood is; | In this ſtate, they are thrown into a large vat in the ground, 
4 only that having imbibed a deal of moiſture, it takes ſome time full of water, wherein quick-lime has been ſlaked, where they 
he to dry, in order to fit it for uſe. ; 1. lie fifteeen days ; whence, however, they are taken, and agairi 
be There are many places where wood will not grow, where yet | returned every night and morning : They are then thrown in- 
he the moſles are well ſtocked with this under-ground timber; but to a freſh, vat of lime and water, and ſhifted night and morn- 
4 4 et it appears there muſt have been woods formerly ; elſe how | ing as before, for fifteen 2 longer; then rinſed in clear 
* dome they in the moſſes? To prove this, that noble lord gives | water, and the hair taken off, on the leg, with the knife; re- 
N d dhe hiſtory and origin of a moſs, in great meaſure from his | turned into a third vat, and ſhifted as before, for about eighteen 
he = own experience. In the pariſh of Lochburn, in the year 1651, days ; ſteeped twelve hours in a river, taken out, rinſed, put 
a: g he ſaw, near the top of a very high hill, a plain about a mile | in pails, where they are pounded with wooden peſtles, changing 
m. I over. then covered with a firm ſtanding wood, but which was | the water twice : then laid on the horſe, and the fleſh taken 
® fo very old, that not only the trees had no leaves or bark on, | off, returned into pails of new water, taken out, and the hair- 
cal 6 but the outſide for the ſpace of an inch inward was dead, | fide ſcraped ; returned into freſh pails, taken out, and thrown 
er 1 white timber, though within they were frm. Coming by the | into a pail of a particular form, having holes at bottom : here 
red | ſame place fifteen years after, he could not diſcover the leaſt | they are beaten the ſpace of an hour, and freſh water poured 
, appearance of a tree, but inſtead thereof a plain green ground on from time to time; ſtretched on the leg, and ſcraped on 
in 3 covered with a moſs; the trees being all fallen, and having lain | either ſide; returned into pails of freſh water; taken out, 
of 5 ſo thick over one another, the green had over-run the whole | ſtretched, and ſewed up all around in manner of bags, leaving 
ice timber, by means of the moiſture draining from the hill above | out the hind legs, which ſerve to make an aperture for the 
| WM it. and ſtagnating on the plain. He adds, that none could paſs | convevance of a mixture mentioned hereafter, 
2 = | = er it; the ſcurf not being firm enough to ſupport them, In | The ſkins thus ſewed, are put in luke-warm water, where dogs 
4 6 | thirty years more he found the whole piece of ground turned excrement has been diſſolved, Here they are ſtirred with long 
bo into a common peat-mols, and the country-people digging turf | poles half an-hour, left at reſt a dozen, taken out, rinſed in 
eto 1 and peats,— This accounts for the generation of moſſes, and | freſh water, and filled by a tunnel with. a preparation of water 
'on = whence it is that many of them are furniſhed with timber, and ſumac mixed and heated over the fire till ready to boil ; 
"| f MO RAT UR, or DEM ORATVUx, in law, ſignifies as much as, | and as _ are filled, the hind-legs are ſewed up to ſtop the 
ne he demurs ; that is, the party here goes not forward, but reſts, | paſſage. In this ſtate they are let o__ into the veſſel of water 
me or abides upon the judgment of the court, who take time to | and ſumac, and kept ſtirring four hours ſucceſſively, taken out, 

a it ¹daeeliberate, argue, and adviſe thereon, See DEMURRER: and heaped on one another ; after a little time, their ſides are 
ices EN When the council of the party are of opinion, that the count | changed: and thus they continue an hour and half, till drained. N 
| E22 or plea of the adverſe party is inſufficient. in law; then he | This done, they are looſened, and filled a ſecond time with | 

the demurs, or abides in law, and refers the ſame to the judgment | the ſame preparation, ſewed up again, and kept ſtirring two | 

hey bY of the court. : | hours, piled up, and drained as before, This is again repeated | 

* x MORBID, Moxs1Dvs, in medicine, is applied to thoſe parts, | a third time, with this difference, that they are now only ſtir- | 

be EE humours, &c. wherein a diſeaſe lies. See DISEASE. red a quarter of an hour; after which, they are left till the 

8 EX MoxzrD, in painting, is particularly applied to fat fleſh very | morrow morning, when they are taken out, drained on a rack, l 

te ſtrongly expreſſed. unſewed, the ſumac taken out, folded in two from head to 1 
» RS M ORBILLI, in medicine, a diſeaſe popularly called meaſles. | tail, the hair-ſide outwards, laid over each other on the leg, * 
hat y See MEASLES. | to perfect their draining, ſtretched out, and dried ; then tram- f 

oa) MAX MO.RBUS, a term purely Latin, ſignifying diſeaſe. See Dis- pled under foot by two and two, ſtretched on a wooden table, | 


for ſuch courts, See EPILEPSY, and COMITIALIS. permoſt; then turned, and the hair-ſide rubbed ſtrongly over q 
MoxrBvus Gallicus. | VENEREAL diſeaſe, | with a handful of ruſhes, to ſqueeze out as much of the oil re- il 
Mor Bus pradromus. 8. PRODROMUS. maining within as poſſible. The firſt courſe of black is now 
Mor Bus pedicularis. I See the article PEDICULARIS. laid on the hair-ſide, by means of a lock of hair twiſted and | 4 
Monk us regius. L £48 JAuxpick. ſteeped in a kind of black dye, prepared of ſour beer, wherein a 
Monzus virgineus. | I | CKLOROSIsS. ieces of old ruſty iron have been thrown, When half dry 

== Cholera Mor Bus. orgs CHOLERA, - = hanging in the air, they are ſtretched on a table, and rub- 


= MORESK, or Mor1sco, a kind of painting, carving, £5c. done | bed over every way with a paumelle or wooden-toothed inſtru- 
after the manner of the Moors; conſiſting of ſeveral groteſque | ment, to raiſe the grain, over which is paſſed a light couche of 
pieces and compartiments promiſcuouſly intermingled, not con- | water, then ſleeked, by rubbing them with ruſhes prepared for 
_ taining any perfect figure of a man, or other animal, but a | the purpoſe. Thus fleeked, they have a ſecond couche of black, 
wild reſemblance of birds, beaſts, trees, &c. See GROTESQUE. | then dried, laid on the table, rubbed over with a paumelle of 
Theſe are alſo called arabeſques, and are particularly uſed in | cork, to raiſe the grain again; and after a light couche of wa- 
embroideries, damaſk-work, c. See ARABESQUE. ter, ſleeked over anew, and to raiſe the grain a third time, a 
Moreſque dances, vulgarly called morrice-dances, are thoſe alto- | paumelle of wood uſed. | | 
gether in imitation of the Moors: as ſarabands, chacons, c. After the hair - ſide has thus received all its preparations, the fleſh- 
which are uſually performed with caſtanets, tabours, &c. See | ſide is pared with a ſharp knife for the purpoſe; the hair-ſide 
CASTANETS, Coe ed roo * 7 rubbed ſtrongly over with a woollen cap, having firſt given it 
MORGAN AT IC marriage. See the article MaRRIACE. || ,a luſtre with barberries, citron, or orange. The whole is 
MORNING, the beginning of the day ; or the time of the ſun- | - finiſhed, by raiſing the grain lightly for the laſt time with the 
riſing. See Day, and RisiNG, Lo n | -paumelle of cork, which leaves them in a condition for ſale 
The aſtronomers reckon morning, mane, from the time of mid- | and uſe. FT 
night, to that of mid · day. Thus an eclipſe is ſaid to begin at Manner of preparing red Morocco.— The ſkins are ſteeped 
eleven a- clock in the morning, . | - twenty-four hours in a river, taken out, ſtretched oh the leg, 
MoxninG-fr, is the planet Venus, when a little to the weſt- beat with the knife, returned into the water for twenty-four 
ward of the ſun; that is, when ſhe riſes a little before him. |. hours, re- beaten on the leg, re-ſteeped-; thrown into a vat, and 
In this ſituation, ſhe. is called by the Greeks, phoſphorus 3 by for three weeks, taken out and returned every morning, to 
E- | the Latins, lucifer,, &c. See PuosPHORUS. diſpoſe them to peel. Being taken out for the laſt time, the 
_ :2RNnING twilight, See the article CREPUSCULUM.. | I are ſcraped with the knife, and when the hair is * off, 
3 MOROCCO , or MARRoQUIN, the ſkin of a goat, or ſome |... thrown: in pails of freſh water, where they are rinſed ; then 
other animal reſembling it, called menon, frequent in the Levant, | the fleſhb-ſide ſcraped, thrown into the pails, and thus alternate- 
dreſſed in ſumac, or galls, and coloured of any colour at plea- ly from the leg to the pails, till they leave the water quite 
ſure, much uſed in tapiſtry, book- binding, G. clean: then they ate put in luke warm water, with the ſumac 
The name is ordinarily derived from the kingdom of Morocco, | as before, and after twelve hours, rinſed in clear water, and 
wWuhence it is ſuppoſed the manner of preparing was firſt bor- |. ſcraped on the leg on both ſides, pounded in pails, and the 
, . . ren water changed three times; then wrung and ſtretched on the 
We have Morocco ſkins brought from the Levant, Barbary, |. leg; and paſſed aftereach other into water, with allum diſſolved 
Spain, Flanders, and France; red, black, yellow, blue, G c. in it. Thus allumed, they are left to drain till the morning, 
E The: various manners of preparing Moroccos, both black then wrung out, pulled on the leg, and folded from head to 
and in colours, are ſo curious, and withal ſo little known tail, the fleſh in wars. 
among us, that the public will not be diſpleaſed to find them In this ſtate they receive their firſt dye, by paſſing them after 
N. 14 | nth 2 1 14,00 another into a red liquor, prepared with/lacca, and ſome 
anner of preparing, black Morocco.— The ſkins having been other ingredients, kept ſecret among the maroguineers.— This 
| dried in the hair, are ſteeped in clear water three days and. they repeat again and again, till the ſkins bave got their firſt 
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colour. 
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Moral philoſophy is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ethics, 
ſometimes morality. See ET Hes, and MoxALIT v. 
Monk AlL quantity. See the article QMANTIT T. | 
Mon AL ſenſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern, or perceive what 
is good, virtuous, beautiful, &c. in ations, manners, charac- 
ters, Cc. N 4 
A late author has endeavoured to prove, that it is a peculiar 
ſenſe whereby we get the ideas of theſe things ; and denomi- 
nates it a moral ſenſe. See moral SENSE. _ 95 
Monk Al theoligy, is that which treats of caſes of conſcience; 
called alſo caſuiſtry, or caſuiſtical divinity. See THEOLOGY. 
Mok AlL wniverſality. See the article UNIVERSALITY. 
MoRAat of a fable, is the inſtruction drawn from it. See FABLE. 
Thus when Phædrus at the end of a fable adds, Hoc illis dictum 
qui, &c. This makes what we call the moral: The Greeks 
| a called it £74«v94ov, when at the end of the fable; and peu ion, 
1 at the beginning. Among the Latins it was called affabulatio. 
| MORA LIT y, denotes a conformity in things and actions, to 
thoſe unalterable obligations which reſult from the nature of 
our exiſtence, and the neceſſary relations of life; whether to 
God as our creator, or to mankind as our fellow-creature, 
See ACT10N, Ec. , 
MoRALITY, is alſo uſed for the ſcience, or doctrine of morals ; 
or the art of living well and happily : deduced from reaſon, and 
the nature, relation, and fitneſs of things. 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call ethics, moral philoſophy, or the deftrine of offices. See 
ETnics, Mok AI, OrFice, DuTy, &c. 


e eee, the great obſcurity and uncertainties in the 


moral ſcience, Mr. Locke is of opinion, that the doctrine of 

j | manners is equally capable of being brought to demonſtration 

| with the doctrine of quantity and number, that is, with the 

pureſt parts of mathematics. See KNowLEDGE,DEMONSTRA- 
TION, QUANTITY, NUMBER, MATHEMATICS, c. 

According to this author, the idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite 

in power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, whoſe workmanſhip we are, 

and on whom we depend ; and the idea of ourſelves, as under- 

ſtanding rational creatures; would, if duly conſidered, afford 


place morality among the ſciences capable of demonſtration ; 
wherein we need not doubt, but that from principles as incon- 
teſtable as thoſe of the mathematics, by neceſſary conſequences, 
the meaſure of right and wrong, might be made out to any 
one, who will apply himſelf, with the ſame indifferency andat- 

- tention to the one, as he doth to the other of theſe ſciences. 
For the relations of other modes may certainly be perceived, as 
well as thoſe of number and extenſion. —E. gr. That where 
there is no property, there is no injuſtice, is a propoſition as cer- 
tain as any in Euclid ; for the idea of property being a right 
to any thing, and the idea of injuſtice being the invaſion or 


eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, I can as cer- 
tainly know this propoſition to be true, as that a triangle has 
\ three angles equal to two right ones.—Again, no government al- 
lows abſolute liberty: the idea of government being the eſtabliſh- 
- ment of ſociety, upon certain rules or laws, which require con- 
. formity to them; and the idea of abſolute liberty being for any 
one to do whatever he pleaſes, Iam as capable of being certain 
of the truth of this propoſition, as of any in mathematics. 
What has given the advantage to the ideas of quantity, and 
made them thought more capable of certainty and demonſtra- 
tion, than the ideas of good and evil, right and wrong, &c. is, 
19. That the former can be repreſented by ſenſible marks, 


or ſounds. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of the ideas, 
and not liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their ſig- 
nification; but we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble our 
moral ideas, and nothing but words to expreſs them by, which 
though, when written, they remain the ſame ; yet the ideas 
they ſtand for may change in the ſame man, and it is very ſel- 

dom they are not different in different perſons. | 
29, Moral ideas are commonly more complex than figures ; 
| whence theſe two inconveniences follow. 19. That their names 
| are of more uncertain fignification : the preciſe collection of 
| Fo _ ſimple ideas they ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and 
| ſo the ſign that is uſed for them in communication always, 
| and in thinking often, does not readily carry with it the ſame: 
| idea, 29. The mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe combi- 
nations ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the exami- 
nation of the habitudes and correſpondencies, agreements or 
diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with another, eſpecially 
Where it is to be judged of by long deductions, and the inter- 
vention of ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhew the agreement 

or diſagreement of two remote ones. 5 
One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas, which has made 


meaſure be remedied by definitions, ſetting down that collec- 
tion of ſimple ideas which every term ſhall ſtand for, and then 
uſing the term ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe collec- 
tion. See DEFINITION, 1 | 
The mathematician conſiders the truth and properties belong- 
ing to a rectangle or circle, only as they are ideas in his own 


ſuch foundations of our duty, and rules of action, as might 


violation of that right, it is evident, that theſe ideas being thus 


which have a nearer correſpondence with them than any words | 


them be thought not capable of demonſtration, may in a good | 


| | 1 % _ * P 
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mind, which poſſibly he never found actually exiſted mathen, 
tically ; that is, preciſely true: yet his knowledge is not tad, 
certain, but real; becauſe real things are no further, nor = 


tended to be, meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as th 


really agree to thoſe archetypes in the mind. It is true mg 
idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two rig 
ones; it is true alſo of a triangle, here ever it exiſts : Wha 
is true of thoſe figures that have barely an ideal exiſtence in th 


mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they come to have 3 


real exiſtence in matter. Hence it follows, that moral knoy 
ny as capable of real certainty as mathematics : F orcertain. 
ty being nothing but the perception of ſuch agreement, by the 
intervention of other ideas, our moral ideas, as well as mathe 
matical, being archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate or ob. 
pleat ideas, all the agreement or diſagreement we ſhall find ;, 
them, will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematicy 
figures. That which is requiſite to make our knowledge cer 
tain, is the clearneſs of our ideas ; and that which is require 
to make it real, is that they anſwer their archetypes, 

But it will here be ſaid, That if moral knowledge be placed i 
the contemplation of our own moral ideas, and thoſe are of 
our own making, what ſtrange notions will there be of juſtice 
and temperance? What confuſion of virtues and vices, if eye 
man may make what ideas of them he pleaſes ? It is anſwer. 
ed: No confuſion or diſorder at all in the things themſely 
nor the reaſonings about them, no more than there would be 
a change in the properties of figures, and their relations one to 
another, if a man ſhould make a triangle with four corners, ot 
a trapezium with four right angles ; that is, in plain Engl 
change the names of the figures, and call that by one name 
which is called ordinarily by another. The change of name 
will indeed at firſt diſturb him, who knows not what idea it 
ſtands for; but as ſoon as the figure is drawn, the conſequences 
and demonſtrations are plain and clear. 

Juſt the ſame is it in moral knowledge: Let a man have the 
idea of — from others, without their conſent, what 
are juſtly poſſeſſed of, and call this ju/tice if he pleaſeth; he 
that takes the name there, without the idea put to it, will be 
miſtaken, by joining another idea of his own to that name 


but ſtrip the idea of that name, or take it, ſuch as it is, in the . 


ſpeaker's mind, and the ſame things will agree to it, as if you 
called it injuſtice. One thing we are to take notice of, That 
where God, or any other law-maker, has defined any mon 
names, there they have made the eſſence of that ſpecies to 
which that name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to apply ot 
uſe them otherwiſe ; but in other caſes, it is bare impropriety 
of ſpeech to apply them contrary to the common uſage of the 
country they are uſed in, 


MORASSEZ®, a marſh, fen, or low moiſt grounds, which re- 


ceive the waters from above, without having any deſcent to 
carry them off again. See FEN. | | 2 
Somner derives the word from the Saxon mer/e, lake; Salma- 
ſius from mare, a collection of waters; others from the Ger- 
man maraſt, a muddy place; and others from miare/c, of mari 
cetum, & mariſcis, i. e. ruſhes. 4 
In Scotland, Ireland, and the north of England, they have : 
peculiar kind of moraſſes, called meſſes, or peat-moſſes, whence 
the country people dig their peat or turf, See TU RF. 


The earl of Cromartie gives a particular account of theſe moſ- 


ſes in the Philoſophical Tranſa#iens, They are covered with 2 
heathy ſcurf, under which is a black, moiſt, ſpungy earth, in 
ſome places ſhallower, in others deeper, ordinarily from three 


or four, to ſeven or eight feet depth, though in ſome few 


R_ twice or thrice as much. N . 
his black, ſpungy earth, they cut into oblong ſquares with 
iron ſpades fitted to that end, eight or nine inches long, and 
four or five broad; as the men cut them up, they are carri 
and ſpread on a dry ground, to be dried in the wind and ſun. 
Some of theſe become harder, ſome ſofter, according to the 
nature of the mould or earth: The more black and ſolid, the 
better fire; and they are the leaſt eſteemed which are grayeſt, 
lighteſt, and moſt 1 en 
When they have cut off one ſurface of four or ſive inches deep, 
they proceed downwards to another, and ſo to a. third and a 


fourth, till they come to the hard channel; unleſs they beſtop- 


ped with water, which they alſo ordinarily remove by making 
a channel, if they can; but where they cannot, there the wa. 
ter ſtagnates. In ſuch waſted pits, or peat-dikes,, as they call 


them, where water hinders the cutting the ſpungy earth to 


the bottom, the pits will be filled up a ain in ſome years with 
a new ſpungy earth; which in proceſs of time comes to the 


conſiſtence of peat-moſles as at firſt, and a ſcurfy heath-turf 
| grows over the top of it. When the dikes are dug down io 


the hard channel, the moſſes do not renew, as in the other 
caſe ; though it has been obſerved, that if they be cut down to 
the channel, provided the heathy turf cut off from the top be 


but laid on the channel, in courſe of time the moſs grows again. 


Theſe. moſſes are always leyel ; though they are frequen 4 


found on hills, and near the tops of them tod. Vet, 48 


curious nobleman obſerves, the moſles have always a deſcent to 
them, and generally from them; inſomuch that he never knen 


any where the water might ſtagnate. It is the water * 
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{om above, that ſeems to be the parent of peat. In many of 


theſs moſſes are found quantities of fir and oak wood, uſually | 


4 


; the ſmaller branches are ſeldom found uncon- 
whe wow EY is as good for uſe as any old wood is; 
— that having imbibed a deal of moiſture, it takes ſome time 
2 Ly in order to fit it for uſe. ; | 
5 5 many places where wood will not grow, where — 

he moſſes are well ſtocked with this under- ground timber; but 
7 it appears there muſt have been woods formerly; elſe how 
yet i they in the moſſes? To prove this, that noble lord gives 
—_ hiſtory and origin of a moſs, in great meaſure from his 
— - experience. In the pariſh of Lochburn, in the year 1651, 
be U near the top of a very high hill, a plain about a mile 
ps; then covered with a firm ſtanding wood, but which was 
fo very old, that not only the trees had no leaves or bark on, 
but the outſide for the ſpace of an inch inward was dead, 
white timber, though within they were firm. Coming by the 
ſame place fifteen years after, he could not diſcover the leaſt 
rance of a tree, but inſtead thereof a plain green ground 
. with a moſs ; the trees being all fallen, and having lain 
ſo thick over one another, the green had over-run the whole 
timber, by means of the moiſture draining from the hill above 
it and ſtagnating on the plain. He adds, that none could paſs 
over it ; the ſcurf not being firm enough to ſupport them. In 
thirty years more he found the whole piece of ground turned 
into a common peat-moſs, and the country-people digging turf 
and peats.— This accounts for the generation of moſſes, and 
whence it is that many of them are furniſhed with timber, 
MORATUR,or DEMORATUR, in law, ſignifies as much as, 
he demurs; that is, the party here goes not forward, but reſts, 
or abides upon the judgment of the court, who take time to 
deliberate, argue, and adviſe thereon, See DEMURRER: 


When the council of the party are of opinion, that the count 


or plea of the adverſe party is inſufficient. in law; then he 
demurs, or abides in law, and refers the ſame to the judgment 
of the court. 


= MORBID, Moxs1Dvs, in medicine, is applied to thoſe parts, 


humours, &c. wherein a diſeaſe lies. See DISEASE. 
Mono, in painting, is particularly applied to fat fleſh very 
ſtrongly expreſſed. | 
MOR BILLT, in medicine, a diſeaſe popularly called meaſles. 
See MEASLES. | 


EASE, 


W Monnvs conitialic, denotes the epilepſy ; thus called by the Ro- 


mans, becauſe when in any of their public aſſemblies perſons 
fell down with this diſtemper, they immediately broke up, 
and diſſolved the comitia, which was the common appellation 
for ſuch courts. See EPILEPSY, and CoMITIALIS. 


MorBus Gallicus. VENEREAL difeaſe, 
Monz us prodromus, FTE Tek ES OMUS. 
Mor Bus pedicularis. & ge the arti EDICULARIS, 

; article 
MoxBus regius. 7 ? J JAUNDICE. 
MoxrBus virgineus,  CHLOROsSIS. 


Cholera Mok Bus. a od CHOLERA, 


MORESK, or Mor15sco, a kind of painting, carving, c. done 


after the manner of the Moors; conſiſting of ſeveral groteſque 
pieces and compartiments promiſcuouſly intermingled, not con- 
_ taining any perfect figure of a man, or other animal, but a 
wild reſemblance of birds, beaſts, trees, &c. See GROTESQUE. 


4 


4 


MOR BUS, a term purely Latin, ſignifying diſzaſe. See Dis- 


_ Theſe are alſo called arabeſques, and are particularly uſed in 


embroideries, damaſk-work, c. See ARABESQUE. 


Moreſque dances, vulgarly called morrice-dances, are thoſe alto- | 


_ gether in imitation of the Moors: as ſarabands, chacons, &&c. 


which are uſually performed with caſtanets, tabours, c. See 


CASTANETS. 73 62: co I. 5050 
MORGAN ATIC marriage. See the article MarRIAGE. 
MORNING, the beginning of the day; or the time of the ſun- 

riſing. See Day, and RISIN G. % ne 57 

The aſtronomers reckon morning, manè, from the time of mid- 


night, to that of mid · day. Thus an eclipſe is ſaid to begin at 


eleven a- clock in the morning, . 
MoxxIN O- Har, is the planet Venus, when a little to the weſt- 
ward of the ſun; that is, when ſhe riſes a little before him. 


the Latins, luciſer, Nc. See PuosrHo Rus. 
ORNING twilight. See the article CREPUSCULUM, 


MO ROC CO, or MazRroOQUIN, the ſkin of a goat, or ſome 


other animal reſembling it, called menon, frequentin the Levant, - 
dreſſed in ſumac, or galls, and coloured of any colour at plea- - 


ſure, much uſed in tapiſtry, book- binding, G. 
The name is ordinarily derived from the kin 


me 1 
18 whence nin ſuppoſed the manner of preparing them was firſt bor- | 
0 . 


We have Morocco ſkins brought from the Levant, Barbary, 


Spain, Flanders, and France 
— The various manners of 


preparing Moroccos, both black |-. 


and in colours, are ſo curious, and withal ſo. little known 


4 bere 8 us, that the public, will not be diſpleaſed to find them 


Manner of preparing. black Morocco The ſkins havi bee 
ne rg, viack NLOROCCO.— 1 naving n | 
Lied in the hair, are ſtecpad in clear water three days and ||. they 
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.- nights, ſtretched on a wooden horſe or leg, like that uſed by 


tanners, beaten with a large knife for the purpoſe, and ſteeped 
a-freſh in water, changed daily till they be well come again. 
Inn this ſtate, they are thrown into a large vat in the ground, 
full of water, wherein quick-lime has been laked, where they 
lie fifteeen days; whence, however, they are taken, and again 
returned every night and morning: They are then thrown in- 
to a freſh, vat of lime and water, and ſhifted night and morn- 
ing as before, for fifteen days longer ; then rinſed in clear 
water, and the hair taken off. on the leg, with the knife; re- 
turned into a third vat, and ſhifted as before, for about eighteen 
days ; ſteeped twelve hours in a river, taken out, rinſed, put 
in pails, where they are pounded with wooden peſtles, changing 
the water twice : then laid on the horſe, and the fleſh taken 
off, returned into pails of new water, taken out, and the hair- 
ſide ſcraped ; returned into freſh pails, taken out, and thrown 
into a pail of a particular form, having holes at bottom : here 
they are beaten the ſpace of an hour, and freſh water poured 
on from time to time; ſtretched on the leg, and ſcraped on 
either fide ; returned into pails of freſh water; taken out, 
ſtretched, and ſewed up all around in manner of bags, leaving 
out the hind legs, which ſerve to make an aperture for the 
conveyance of a mixture mentioned hereafter. 

The ſkins thus ſewed, are put in luke- warm water, where dogs 
excrement has been diſſolved. Here they are ſtirred with long 
poles half an hour, left at reſt a dozen, taken out, rinſed in 
freſh water, and filled by a tunnel with a preparation of water 
and ſumac mixed and heated over the fire till ready to boi} ; 
and as they are filled, the hind-legs are ſewed up to ſtop the 
paſſage. In this ſtate they are let down into the veſſel of water 
and ſumac, and kept ſtirring four hours ſucceſſively, taken out, 


and heaped on one another; after a little time, their ſides are 


changed: and thus they continue an hour and balf, till drained. 
This done, they are looſened, and filled a ſecond time with 
the ſame preparation, ſewed up again, and kept ftirring two 


hours, piled up, and drained as before. This is again repeated 


a third time, with this difference, that they are now only ſtir- 
red a quarter of an hour; after which, they are left till the 


morrow morning, when they are taken out, drained on a rack, 


unſewed, the ſumac taken out, folded in two from head to 
tail, the hair-ſide outwards, laid over each other on the leg, 
to perfect their draining, ftretched out, and dried; then tram- 
pled under foot by two and two, ſtretched on a wooden table, 
what fleſh and ſumac remains ſcraped off, and the hair-fide rub - 


bed over with oil; and that again with water. 


Having thus received their oil and water, they are wrung in 
the hands, then ſtretched and prefled right on the table with 
an iron inſtrument like that of the curriers, the fleſh-ſfide up- 
permoſt; then turned, and the hair- ſide rubbed ftrongly over 
with a handful of ruſhes, to ſqueeze out as much of the oil re- 
maining within as poſſible. The firſt courſe of black is now 


laid on the hair- ſide, by means of a lock of hair twiſted and 
ſteeped in a kind of black dye, prepared of ſour beer, wherein 
mia of old ruſty iron have been thrown, When half dry 


y hanging in the air, they are ſtretched on a table, and rub- 
bed over every way with a paumelle or wooden-toothed inſtru- 
ment, to raiſe the grain, over which is paſſed a light couche of 
water, then ſleeked, by rubbing them with ruſhes prepared for 
the purpoſe. Thus fleeked, they have a ſecond couche of black, 


then dried, laid on the table, rubbed over with a paumelle of 
; Cork, to raiſe the grain again; and after a light couche of wa- 
ter, fleeked over anew, and to raiſe the grain a third time, a 


paumelle of wood uſed. BY | 

After the hair · ſide has thus received all its preparations, the fleſh- 
ſide is pared with a ſharp knife for the purpoſe ; the hair- ſide 
rubbed ſtrongly over with a woollen cap, having firſt given it 


-,2 Juftre with barberries, citron, or orange. The whole is 
- faniſhed, by raiſing the grain lightly for the laſt time with the 
| -paumelle of cork, which leaves them in a condition for ſale 


and uſe. 


Manner of preparing red MoRocco.— The ſkins are ſteeped 


twenty-four hours in a river, taken out, ſtretched on the leg, 


beat with the knife, returned into the water for twenty-four 


: | hours, re- beaten on the leg, re- ſteeped; thrown into a vat, and 
In this ſituation, ſhe is called b the Greeks, phoſphorus 3 by | 
5 | 


for three weeks, taken out and returned every morning, to 
diſpoſe them to peel. Being taken out for the laſt time, 2 
Ott, 


are ſcraped with the knife, and when the hair is quite 
thrown in pails of freſh water, where they are rinſed; then 


the fleſh-ſide ſcraped, thrown into the pails, and thus alternate- 
ly from the leg to the pails, till they leave the water quite 
clean: then they are put in luke warm water, with the ſumac 
as before, and after twelve hours, rinſed in clear water, and 
ſoraped on the leg on both ſides, pounded in pails, and the 


water ch three times; then wrung and ſtretched on the 
leg, and paſſed aſter each other into water, with allum diſſolved 


in it. Thus allumed, they are left to drain till the morning, 
then wrung out, pulled on the leg, and folded from head to 


tail, the fleſh inwards-. 


In this ſtate they receive their firſt dye, by paſſing them after 


one another into a red liquor, prepared with lacca, and ſome 
other ingredients, kept ſecret among the maroguineers.— This 


repeat again and again, till the ſkins have got tou firſt 
| we - Colour. 


— 


colour. They are then rinſed in clear water, ſtretched on 
the leg, and left to drain twelve hours; thrown into water, 
into which white galls pulverized have been paſſed through a; 
ſieve, and ftirred inceſſantly for a day with long poles, taken 
out, hung on a bar a-croſs the water all night, white againſt 
red, and red againſt white, and in the morning the water ſtir- 
red up, and the ſkins returned into it for twenty-four hours. 
MORPHEW, Moren=z A, a leprous ſort of freekle or ſcurf 
which breaks out ſometimes upon the ſkin ; particularly about 
the forchead ; called alſo alphus. See ALPHUS. 
MORSELLI, or MoxsuL1, are denominations given to thoſe 
forms of medicines to be chewed in the mouth, as a /ozenge; 
the word ſignifying a little mouthful. See LoZ ENOE. 
MORSUS diaboli, deviPs bit ; a plant which ſeems to have a 
fringe around the bottom of its root: otherwiſe called ſucciſa. 
See SUCCISA. 
It has its denomination from its roots, which appear as if bitten 
off at the bottom : which ſuperſtitious people attributed to the 
devil as done out of envy, leſt we ſhould have too much of ſo 
falutary a root. It was femerly looked on as a good alexiphar- 
mic; but is now much out of uſe, | 
From a likeneſs hereto, has the edge or ſelvedge of the tubæ 
Fallopianæ, obtained the ſame appellation. See FALLOPIAN, 
Moss canis rabidi. See the article HyDROPHOBIA. 
Morsus vipere, See the article VIPER. | 
MorT d' anceſtre, in law, ſee Assis E of mort d'anceſtre, _ 
MORTALITY, a term frequently uſed to ſignify a contagi- 
ousdiſeaſe, which deſtroys great numberseither of men, or beaſts. 
See DisE ASE, PLAGUE, MuRRAIN, c. 
Bills of Mor'TALITY, are weekly liſts compiled by the pariſh- 
clerks in, and about, London, containing the numbers of ſuch 
as die of each diſeaſe, as well as of thoſe that are born, every 
week. See BILL, | 
The bills of mortality comprehend not only the alleys, ſuburbs 
and liberties of London, and Weſtminſter, and borough of 
Southwark, but fifteen out-pariſhes next adjacent. — But then 
they are limited to the chriſtenings and burials in the pariſh- 


churches : For as to thoſe of the Diſſenters, Quakers, Sc. they 


do not come under the cognizance of the pariſh-clerks. 

The bills are of ſome ſtanding in England, in imitation where- 

of the like are now eſtabliſhed at Paris. They are very uſeful 
on ſeveral accounts, particularly in Judging of the mortality of 

any diſeaſe, and whether anepidemic or infectious diſtemper in- 

creaſes or abates. 

There are alſo yearly bills, collected out of the weekly ones. — 
By theſe it appears, that the annual number of burials at Lon- 
don is twenty-five or twenty-ſix thouſand : at Paris it is ſeven- 
teen, or eighteen thouſand. | 
Mr. Graunt, who examined the London bills very accurately, 
has wrote an expreſs treatiſe of them. — Among other things, 
he calculates from them, that of 100 perſons who are born in 
the ſame week, there are but 64 left at the end of fix years; 
but 40 at the end of ſixteen years; at the end of twenty-ſix 
years, but 25; and at the end of thirty-ſix years, but 163 at the 

end of forty-fix years, but 10; at the end of fifty - ſix, no more 

than 6; at the end of ſixty- ſix years, but 3; at the end of 
ſeventy-ſix, but 1; and at the end of eighty years, they are re- 
duced to none. 
He likewiſe makes it appear, that in England in general, more 
are born than die; but in London, more die than are born: 
The proportion of births to burials, in the former, being as 1 
1 to one; in the latter as 1 76 to one. Thus alſo cities and 
market towns are found to bury 1 129 to I birth, But in Paris 
they outdo London; their deaths being 15 to 1 birth. In the 
villages of England, fewer die than are born ; there being but 
one death to 1 7 births, See MARRIAGE, 

MORTAR, or MorTER, in architecture, a compoſition of 
lime, ſand, Sc. mixed up with water; ſerving, as a cement, 

to bind the ſtones, Ic. of a building. See Bui LDIR, Cz- 
MENT, &c. | 52 
The ancients had a kind of mortar ſo very hard and binding, 
that, after ſo long a duration, it is next to impoſlible to ſeparate 
the parts of ſome of their buildings ; though there are ſome who 
aſcribe that exceſſive ſtrength to time, and the influence of 
certain properties in the air, which is found to harden ſome bo- 
dies very ſurprizingly. See AIR, | 
The lime uſed in the ancient mortar is ſaid to have been burnt 
from the hardeſt ſtones, and even fragments of marble, See 


LIME. 


De Lorme obſerves, that the beſt mortar is that made of pozzo- 


lana for ſand; adding, that it penetrates black flints, and turns 


them white. See PozzzOLAN A. | 


Mr. Worledge obſerves, that fine ſand makes weak mortar ; 
and the rounder the ſand, the ſtronger the mortar. He there- 
fore adviſes the fand to be waſhed ere mixed ; and adds, that 
dirty water weakens the mortar conſiderably, See SAanD. 

Wolfius obſerves, that the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp, ſo as 
to prick the hands when rubbed; yet not earthy, fo as to foul 
the water it is waſhed in. | | 
Vitruvius obſerves, that foffil-ſands dry ſooner than thoſe taken 
out of rivers. Whence he adds, the latter is fitted for the in- 


iges, the former for the outſides of a building, He ſubjoins, | 


MO t& 


that foſſil. ſand lying long in the air, becomes earthy, Pallagi 
takes notice, that of all ſands white ones are the worg * 
reaſon is owing to their want of aſperity. bow 
The proportion of lime and ſand in our common mortar i, 
tremely variable. Vitruvius preſcribes three parts of pit⸗ gar, 
and two of river-ſand to one of lime; but the ſand here "a 
to be over-doſed. About London, the proportion of fand 1 
quick lime is as 36 to 25, In ſome parts they uſe equal 4 
tities of each. | 

Mixing and blending of MoRT AaR.—M., Felibien obſerves that 
ancient maſons were ſo very ſcrupulous herein, that the Gree 
kept ten men conſtantly employed for a long ſpace of time to 
each baſon, which rendered the mortar of ſuch prodigious harg 
neſs, that Vitruvius tells us the pieces of plaiſter falling off ron 
old walls ſerved to make tables.— Felibien adds, it is a mae 
among old maſons to their labourers, that they ſhould dilut 
with the ſweat of their brow, i. e. labour it a long time 4 
ſtead of drowning it with water, to have done the ſooner. © 
Beſides the common mortar uſed in laying of ſtones, brick 
Sc. there are ſeveral other kinds. As, g 

White MoRTAR, uſed in plaiſtering the walls and ceilings, 
made of ox-hair mixed with lime and water, without any fand. 
See PLAISTER, 

MoRTAR uſed in making of water-courſes, ciſterns, &c, is v 
hard and durable, made of lime and hog's greaſe, ſometime 
mixed with the juice of figs, and ſometimes with liquid pitch. 
after application it is waſhed over with linſeed- oil. See Ci. 
TERN, 

MorTAR for furnaces, &c. is made with red clay wrought in 


See FURNACE, 

MoRTAR for ſun-dials on walls may be made of lime and fand 
tempered with linſeed oil ; or, for want of that, with ſcummed 
milk. This will grow to the hardneſs of a ſtone. 

For buildings, one part of waſhed ſoap-aſhes mixed with an. 
other of lime and ſand, make a very durable mortar. See Cx- 
MENT, c. 

MORTAR-PIECE, a ſhort piece of ordnance, thick and wide, 
proper for throwing bombs, carcaſſes, ſhells, ſtones, Qc. See 
ORDNANCE, Boms, CAR Cc Ass, Cc. 

There are two kinds of mortars: the one hung, or mounted on 
a carriage with low wheels, after the manner of guns; called 
pendent, or hanging mortars, See MouNTING.— The other 
fixed on an immoveable baſe, called landing mortars. 

At the head of the bore, or chaſe of the mortar, is the chamber 
for the charge of powder. — This is uſually made cylindrical, 
all but the baſe, which they make hemiſpherical : Though 
ſome of the latter engineers prefer ſpherical chambers ; as the 
ſurface of thoſe being leſs, under equal capacities, make lef 
reſiſtance to the gun-powder, See CHAMBER, 

The thickneſs of the mortar about the chamber is to be much 
greater than about the chaſe ; by reaſon the gun-powder makes 
a much greater effort about the chamber than elſewhere: The 
diameter of the chamber to be much leſs than that of the bore; 
by reaſon bombs, ſhells, &c. are much lighter than the bullets 
of equal diameters; and, conſequently, leſs powder ſuffices. 

Ra os ar T. a pb 

o charge, or load a MORTAR, the proper quantity of gun-poy- 
der is put into the chamber ; and if — wa fend. bh 
they fill it up with hay; ſome chuſe a wooden plug. Over 
this they lay a turf; ſome a wooden tampion fitted to the 
bore of the piece; and laſtly the bomb, taking care that the 
fuſee be in the axis thereof, and the orifice be turned from the 
muzzle of the piece, What remains, is to be filled up with 
hay, ſtraw, turf, &c, ſo as the load may not be exploded 
without the utmoſt violence. See CHARGE. © | 

The quantity of gun-powder to be uſed, is found by dividing 

the weight of the bomb by 30. Though this rule is not al- 

ways to be ſtrictly obſerved. See Gun-PowpeR. 

To elevate the MoRTAR, ſo as its axis may make any given an- 

gle with the horizon ; they apply the artillery-level, or gun- 

ner's quadrant ; the uſe whereof ſee under the articles LzveL 
and QUADRANT. See alſo ELEVATION. : 

An elevation of 70 or 80 degrees is what is commonly choſe 

for rendering mortars moſt ſerviceable in caſting ſhells into 
towns, forts, &c. though the greateſt range be at 459% dee 

RANGE. | | 

If all mortar-pieces were, ag they ought to be, exactly ſimilar, 

and their requiſites of powder as the cubes of the diameters 

of their ſeveral bores; and if their ſhells, bombs, carcaſſes, 

Sc. were alſo ſimilar, then, comparing like with like, thei 

ranges on the plane of the horizon, under the ſame degree of 
elevation, would be equal; and, conſequently, one piece being 
well proved, i. e. the range of the granado, bomb, carcaſs, of, 
being found to any degree of elevation, the whole work of the 
mortar-piece would become very eaſy, and exact. hay 

But ſince mortars are not thus ſimilar, it is required that tbe 

range of the piece at ſome known degree of elevation be accu 
rately found by meaſuring; and from hence all the other ranges 

may be determined. 995 . 

Thus, to find the range of the piece at any other elevation fe: 


ex 
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water, wherein horſe-dung and chimney- ſoot has been ſteeped, 


- 


quired ; ſay, As / the fine of ""_ the angle under which the 
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experiment Was made, 


| double of 40®. 


' which we ſuppoſe 1600 yards, the ſecond term ; and the fine 


MOR 


is to the ſine of double the angle pro- | 


is the range known, to the range require. 
nog inflance, it be found that the range of a piece 


degrees is 2000 _ ; gum * N of the 
i ith the ſame charge when elevated to 45 degrees: 
1 of 609, the double of 209, and make it the firſt 
term of the rule of three ; the ſecond term muſt be the fine of 
, the double of 45; and the third the given range 2000: 
The fourth term will be 2310, the range of the piece at 
» Tf the elevation be greater than 45°, inſtead of doubling 
take the ſine of double its complement to os. As ſup- 
(> the elevation of a piece be 50%, take the ſine of 80®, the 


elevated to 30 


it, 


if a determinate diſtance to which a ſhot is to be caſt, 
be given, and the angle of elevation to produce that effect be 
required; the range known muſt be the firſt term in the rule 
of three, which ſuppoſe' 2000 yards, the range propoſed, 


Again, 


of 60 double of the elevation for the range of 2000 yards, 
the third term. The fourth term will be found the {ine of 
43, 52). whoſe half 21, 56', is the angle of elevation the 


piece muſt have, to produce the deſired effect. And if 219, | 


6% be taken from 909, you will have 689, 4/ for the other 
Aachen of the piece, with which the ſame effect will like- 
wiſe be produced, ; 

Note, to avoid the trouble of finding fines of double the angles of 
propoſed elevations, Galileo and Torricelli give us the following 


table, wherein the ſines of the angles ſought are had by inſpection. 


a { MORTGAGES, in law, an obligation, whereby lands or te- 
nements of the debtor, are pawned « und over to the cre- 


do a ſimple contract, which does not carry with it the mean 


Degrees. Degrees. | Ranges.] | Degrees. | Degrees. Ranges. 
90 0 0 * 1 0 
8 1 349 24 7431 

N 88 2 698 65 25 7660 
87 3 1045 64. 26 7880 
86 4 1392 63 27 8090 
85 5 1736 62 28 8290 
84 6 2709 61 29 8480. 
83 7 2419 60 30 8660 
9 8 2556 || 59 31 8829 
81 9 3090 58 32 8988 
80 10 3420 57 33 9135 
7 IT 3746 |] 56 34 |. 9272 
7 12 | 4067 F] 55 35 | 9397 
77 13 | 4354 54 30 9511 
76 14 4695 53 37 9613 
75 15 5000 52 38 9703 
74 16 | 5299 51 39 | 9781 
73 17 $592 50 40 9841 
72 18 | 5870 4 41 9903 
71 19 6470 48 | 42 | 9945 
70 20 | 642 47 43 9976 
69 21 6691 46 44 9994 
68 22 6947 45 45 I0000 
7 1 23 793 


The uſe of the table is obvious. Suppoſe, for inſtance, it be 
known by experiment that a mortar elevated 1 5®, charged with 


three pounds of powder, throw a bomb to the diſtance of 350 


fathom ; and it be required, with the ſame charge, to throw 


a bomb 100 fathom farther : Seek in the table the number 


anſwering to 15 degrees, and you will find it 5000. Then 
as 350 is to 450, ſo is 5000 to a fourth number, which is 6428. 
Find this number, or that neareſt it, in the table, and againſt 
it you will find 209, or 709 ; the angles of elevation. 

For the weight, dimenſions, c. of the bombs, &c. to be 


caſt out of mortars, and the lines of the projection; ee 
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ditor for money, or other effects Hrrowed; peremptorily to 
be the creditor's for ever, if the money be not repaid at the 
day agreed on. See Ga CE, c. | 


* Glanvil defines mortgage, mortuum vadium, to be that cujus 
Jruus vel reditus interim percepti in nullo fe acquietant, Thus 
it is called morigage, i. e. dead gage, of mort, death; and gage, 
pledge; becauſe whatever profit it yields, yet it redeems not 
itſel by yielding ſuch profit, except the whole ſum borrowed 
be likewiſe paid at the day ; the mortgager being by covenant 
to receive the profits till default of payment. Others hold it 
called mortgage, becauſe if the money be not paid at theday, the 
land moritur, dies to the debtor, and is forfeited to the creditor. 


— this ſenſe, mortgage, in common law, amounts to much 
me ſame with hypotheca in the civil law. See HyPOTHECA. 

he creditor holding ſuch land, on ſuch agreement, is in the 
mean time called tenant in mortgage. See TENANT.,—He 
my lays the pawn or gage, is called the mortgager, and he 
that takes it the mortgagee. —If a mortgage include exceſſive 
ulury, it is prohibited by a ſtatute 37 Hen. VIII. 

e French ſometimes uſe the word mortgage in the ſame 
enſe in their language, where it ſtands in contradiſtinction 


1 


profits, and which th 


Ver, M. Ne OO eggs, 


 MOS 


A mortgage is an engagement for the ſecurity of the creditor z 
for which purpoſe various means have been contrived : That 
of the pawn or pledge, ſeems to have been the moſt ancient, 
being in reality the ſame thing with the mortgage; all the dif- 
ference conſiſting in this, that in a mortgage the pawn was put 
into the hands of the creditor ; whereas in a {imple engage- 
ment, the thing remained in the hands of the debtor,— But it 
wasafterwards found much more commodious to engage lands 
by a ſimple convention, than by an actual delivery, 

Accordingly, this was practiſed by the Greeks ; and from 
them borrowed by the Romans; who, the better to prevent 
deceits, fixed up viſible marks to inform the public, that the 
eſtate was engaged by the proprietor : Though theſe marks 


were found ſo injurious to the debtors, that the uſe of them 


was at length prohibited. 

The Romans had four kinds of mortgages, or hypothecæ. The 
conventional, which proceeds from the will and conſent of the 
contracters: The legal, which is introduced by the law, and 


which is therefore called tacit : The mortgage of the pretor, 


when by the flight or refuſal of the debtor, the creditor was 
put in poſſeſſion of his effects: And the judiciary mortgage, 
when the creditor was put in poſſeſſion, in conſequence ot a 
decree or ſentence. | 

The civil lawyers diſtinguifh twenty-ſix different kinds of 
tacit mortgages. 


MORTIER, a badge, or enſign of dignity born by the chan. 


cellors, and great preſidents of theparliaments of Paris. That 
born by the chancellor is a piece of cloth of gold, lined and 
turned up with ermin: That of the firſt preſident is a piece of 
velvet edged with a gold lace ; that of the other preſidents is 
only a piece of gold lace, 

They formerly boxe it on their head, but now in their hands, 
except in grand eeremonies, as at the entry of a king. Hence 
the denomination, preſidents a mortier. 


MORTIFICATIO „ necreſis, in medicine, a total extinction 


of the natural heat of the body, or a part thereof. See Hear. 
Some define mortification a diſeaſe, wherein the natural juices 
of any part quite loſe their proper motion ; and by that means 
fall into a fermentative one, and corrupt, and deſtroy the tex- 
ture of the part. 
There are two ſpecies, or rather degrees of mortification : The 
one called a gangrene, which is a mortification in its firſt, or be- 
inning ſtate: The other a /phacelus, which is a perfect, or 
niſhed mortification, See GANGRENE, and SPHACELUS, 


MORTISE *, or MoRrolsE, in carpentry, &c. a kind of 


joint, wherein a hole or inciſion, of a certain depth, is made 
in the thickneſs of a piece of wood, which is to receive another 
piece, called a tenon, See 'T'ENON, 


* The word is originally French, mortoiſe, which ſignifies the 
ſame ; and which Borel derives further from mordere, to bite. 


MORTMAINSE, in law, the alienation of lands and tenements 


to any guild, corporation, or fraternity, and their ſucceſſors ; 
as bilkops, parſons, vicars, &c. which may not be done with- 
out the king's licence, and that of the lord of the manor; or 
of the king alone, if it be immediately holden of him. 


* The word literally denotes dead-hand; being a compound of 
mort, dead, and main, hand. Accordingly Hottoman defines 
mortmain tò be the poſſeſſion of thoſe who are, as it were, im- 
mortal, becauſe they never ceaſe to have heirs; ſo thattheeitate 
never reverts to its firſt lord; main hand, being uſed for pcflc{- 
ſion; and mort, dead, by antiphraſis, for immortal.—Qchers 
aſſign the reaſon of the name thus; that the ſervices and other 

rofits due for ſuch lands, ſhould not, without ſuch licence come 
into a dead hand, (mainmot,) i. e. into a hand as it were dead, 
that is, ſo dedicated to God, or pious uſes, as to be different 
from other lands, tenemerits, or hereditaments, and never to 
revert to the donor, or any temporal or common ule, 


The preſidents and governors of hoſpitals may, without li- 


- cence in mortmain, purchaſe land, &c. not exceeding the 


yearly value of 3000 J. Stat. 14 Car. 2. 


MORTUARY, is a gift left by a man at his death to his 
pariſh-church, for a recompence of perſonal tithes and offer- 


ings, not duly paid in his life-time. 
A mortuary is not properly and originally due to an incumbent 


from any but thoſe of his own pariſh : But, by cuſtom, in 


ſome places of the kingdom, it is paid to the parſons of other 
pariſhes, as the corpſe paſſes through them. 


MOR TU UM caput. See the article CAr ur. : 
MOSAIC *, Mosaic work, or, as ſome chuſe to call it, 


Mus lc, an aſſemblage of little pieces of glaſs, marble, ſhells, 
precious ſtones, woods, or the like, of various colours, cut 
ſquare and cemented on a ground of ſtucco, Sc. imitating 
the natural colours and degradations of painting. See PAIN T- 
ING. In which ſenſe moſaic work includes margueiry, or 
inlaid work, vaneering, &c. | 
* The critics are divided as to the origin and reaſon of the name: 
Some deriveit from moſajcum, a corruption of muſaicum, as that 
is of muſroum, as it was called org the Romans. Scaliger 
derives it from the Greek uiox, and imagines the name was 
given to this ſort of works, as being very fine and ingenious. 
Nebricenſis is of opinion it was ſo called, becauſe ex lis pyc- 
turis ornabantur muſed. _ : R ; 
in its n d reſtrained ſenſe Meſaic only takes in 
But in its more proper an 8 7 y _ 
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works of ſtone, metals, and glaſs ; thoſe of wood being diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of margquetry or inlaying. See MAR- 
UETRY. | 

Others diſtinguiſh otherwiſe between moſaic and marguetry. In 
that properly called moſaic, the ſeveral ſtones are all of the 
ſame colour ; and the changes, and diminutions of colours, 
and ſhades, are made by applying different ſtones one on ano- 
ther, but all of the ſame colour. Marguetry, on the contrary, 
conſiſts of ſtones of different colours; and by theſe the ſeve- 
ral colours, ſhades, degradations, &c. are expreſſed. 

Moſaic ſeems to have taken its origin from paving : The fine 
effect and uſe of pavements, compoſed of pieces of marble of 
different colours ſo well joined together, as that when dried they 
might be poliſhed, and the whole make a very beautiful and 
ſolid body, which continually trodden upon, and waſhed with 
water, was not at all damaged; gave the painter the hint; 


who ſoqn carried the art to a much greater perfection: ſo as to | 


repreſent foliages, maſques, and other groteſque pieces of vari- 
ous colours, on a ground of black or white marble. In fine, 
obſerving the good effect which this kind of work had in pave- 


ments, and finding that it reliſted water, they proceeded to 


line walls therewith, and to make various figures for the orna- 
ment of their temples and public buildings. 

But nature not producing variety of colours enough for them in 
marbles, to paint all kinds of objects, they bethought of coun- 


terfeiting them withglaſs and metal colours; which ſucceeded 


ſo well with them, that having given all manner of teints 
to an infinite number of little pieces of theſe two matters, to 
counterfeit ſtones of various colours, in order to get more co- 
lours; the workmen arranged them with ſo much art, that 
their moſaic ſeemed almoſt to diſpute with paintings. This way 
of repreſenting objects having this advantage, that it reſiſts 
the injuries of the air as well as marble it ſelf; and even grows 
more beautiful with time, which effaces all other kind of 
painting. 

But the moderns have gone further, and ſetting aſide glaſs 
and metals, as too mean materials, have introduced, along 
with the fineſt marbles, the richeſt of precious ſtones, as lapis, 
agat, cornelians, emeralds, turquoiſes, Cc. 

Of theſe three kinds of moſaic- work, that of coloured glaſs 
and metals is now little in uſe, though of a ſurprizing luſtre 
and durableneſs: of the other two, that of marbles alone is in 
common uſe ; the moſaic of precious ſtone being ſo very dear, 
that the few workmen who apply themſelves to it, make little 
elſe but petty-works, as ornaments for altar-pieces, tables for 
rich cabinets, &c. Though out of theſe muſt be excepted 


that ſumptuous chapel of the dukes of Tuſcany, which has 


been ſo long in hand, and which, if ever it be finiſhed, will 
be a noble monument of the magnificence and piety of thoſe 
princes, as well as of the patience and addreſs of the work- 
men employed therein. | 

We ſhall however enter into ſome detail of the manner of 
working in thoſe three kinds of moſaic; to which we ſhall 
add a fourth much newer, yet equally ingenious with any of 
the reſt, made with a kind of gypſum or talc, found in ſtone- 
quarries about Paris. 


Mos Ac work of glaſs, —This kind they begin with little pieces 


of glaſs, which they provide of as many different colours as 
poſhble, To this end, the glaſſmens furnaces being diſpoſed, 
and their pots or crucibles full of the matter of which glaſs is 
made, or rather of glaſs already made, they put what colour or 
dye they think fit in each crucible, always beginning with the 
weakeſt, and augmenting the ſtrength of the colours from cru- 


_ Cible to crucible,*till they come to the deepeſt dye, as in mixing 


of colours on a palette to paint in oil. When the glaſs has had 


ſufficient coction, and all the colours are in their perfection, they | 


take out the glaſs hot, as it is, and lay it on a ſmooth marble, 
flatting it down with another like marble, and then cutting it 
into ſlices of equal bigneſs, and about the thickneſs of an inch 
and half. They then with an inſtrument, which the Italians 
call Bocca di cane, make other pieces ſquare, and others of diffe- 
rent figures and ſizes, as occaſion requires; theſe they diſpoſe 
orderly in caſes ; as in painting in freſco, *tis uſual to range 
all the different teints in ſhells, according to their colour. 


If it be defired to have gold, either in the ground of the paint- 


ing, or in the ornaments, or the draperies, they take ſome of 
the pieces of glaſs, formed and cut in the manner juſt men- 
tioned. Theſe they moiſten on one fide with gum-water, and 
afterwards lay them over with gold-leaf. They then put 
this piece, or ſeveral pieces at a time, on a fire- ſhovel, which 


they place in the mouth of the furnace, after having firſt co- 


vered them with another hollow piece of glaſs. Here they 
continue till ſuch time as they become red-hot ; after which 
the ſhovel is drawn out, all at once, and the gold becomes ſo 
firmly bound tothe glaſs, that it will never afterwards leave it. 

Now, to apply theſe ſeveral pieces, and out of them to form a 
picture, they firſt make a cartoon, or deſign ; this they trans- 


fer on the ground or plaiſter, by calquing, as in painting in 


freſco. Sce FREsCo.- | 


As this plaiſter is to be laid thick on the wall, it will continue 


freſh and ſoft a conſiderable time, fo that there may be enough 
prepared at once to ſerve three or four days, It is compoled of 


lime made of hard ſtone, with brick-duſt very fine 

* ny and whites of eggs ; when it is thus prepared ; 
laid on the wall, and the deſign - finiſhed of what is to be _ 
preſented ; with plyers they take out the little e, 
glaſs, ranging them one after another, and ſtill kee "og 
{trictly to the light, ſhadow, different teints and ceoloum 
preſented in the deſign; preſſing or flatting them down 2 
a ruler, which ſerves both to ſink them within the ro 1th 
and to render the ſurface even. : FIR 
Thus, in a long time, and with an infinite deal of trouble, 
finiſh the work, which is ſtill the more beautiful, as f. 
pieces of glaſs are more uniform, and ranged at more « ul 
heights. Some of theſe are executed with ſo much juſtne; 
that they appear as ſmooth as a table of marble, and as finiſhey 
and maſterly as a painting in freſco ; with this advant 
that they have a fine luſtre, and will hold almoſt for ever 
The fineſt works of this kind, that have deſcended to 
and thoſe whereon the moderns have retrieved the art, almoſt 
loſt, are thoſe of the church of St. Agnes, formerly the tem 
ple of Bacchus at Rome; beſides ſome at Piſa, Florence dad 
other cities of Italy, The moſt eſteemed among the work 
of the moderns, are thoſe of Joſeph Pine, and the chexzlie; 
Lanfranc, in the church of St. Peter at Rome. There 4; 
very good ones likewiſe at Venice. 

Mos ai1c werk of marble, and precious ſtones. —Theſe two kind 
bear ſo neara relation to each other, as to the manner of work. 
ing, that to avoid repetition, we ſhall give them both undes 
one ; obſerving, by the way, wherein the one differs from 
the other, either in the ſawing or the ranging of ſtones, 
Moſaic of marble is uſed in large works, as in pavements gf 
churches, baſilics, and palaces ; and in the incruſtation and 
vaneering of the walls of the ſame edifices.—As to that of 
ſtones, eſpecially precious ones, it is only uſed in ſmall works 
as before obſerved. | g 
The ground of moſaic works wholly marble, is ordinarily a 
maſhve of marble, either white or black. On this ground 
the deſign is cut with a chiſſel, having been firſt cal. 

qued. hen it is dug of a ſufficient depth, i. e. an inch 

more, it is filled up with marble of a proper colour,.fuſt con- 
tourned, or faſhioned to the deſign, and reduced to the thick- 
neſs of the cavities, with various inſtruments. To makethe 
pieces, thus inſerted into the cavities, hold, whoſe ſeveralco- 
lours are to imitate thoſe of the deſign, they uſe a ſtucco, 
compoſed of lime and marble duſt; or a maſtic, which each 
workman prepares differently ; after which, the work is 
half poliſhed with a ſoft kind of ſtone. 
The figures thus marked out, the painter, or ſculptor himſelf 
draws, with a pencil, the colours of the figures not determine 
by the ground, and in the ſame manner makes ſtrokes or 
hatchings, in the places where ſhadows are to be; and when 
he has engraved with the chiſſel all the ſtrokes thus drawn, 
he fills them up with a black maſtick, compoſed partly of 
Burgundy pitch, poured on hot; taking off, afterwards, what 
is ſuperfluous, with a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which with 
water and beaten cement, takes away the maſtic, poliſhes 
the marble, and renders the whole ſo even, one would ima- 
gine it only conſiſted of a ſingle piece: It is this kind of myai: 
we ſee in the pompous church of the invalids at Paris, and 
the fine chapel at Verſailles; and wherewith ſome intire 
apartments of that palace are incruſtated. | 
For moſaic work of precious flones 3 there are required other and 
more delicate inſtruments than thoſe uſed in marble; 2 
wheels, drills, tin-plates, &c, uſed by lapidaries, and carvers 
in ſtone. As none but the richeſt marbles and ſtones enter 
this work, to make them go further, they are ſawn into the 
thinneſt leaves imaginable, ſcarce exceeding—half a line in 
thickneſs ; the block to be ſawed, is faſtened firmly with 
cords, on the bench, only raiſed a little on a piece of wood, 
one or two inches high. Two iron pins, which are on one 
ſide of the block, and which ſerve to faſten it, ſerve. alſo to 
direct the ſaw, The pieces to be ſawed, are put into a vice 
contrived for the purpoſe; in which ſtate, with a kind of 
ſaw or bow made of fine braſs wire, bent on a piece of ſpring 
wood, together with emery ſteeped in water, the leaf is gra- 
dually faſhioned, by following the ſtrokes of the deſign made 
on paper, and glued on the piece. See MARQUETRY. 
When there are pieces enough faſhioned to form an entite 
flower, or ſome other part of the deſign, they are applied. Ihe 
ground that ſuſtains this moſaic, is aunty of free ſtone, The 
matter wherewith the ſtones are joined together, is a maſti, 
or ſtucco, laid very thin on the leaves as they are faſhioned 
and the leaves in this ſtate, applied with plyers. If any contouf, 
or ſide of a leaf, be not either rounded enough, or ſqu 
enough, to fit the place where it is to be uſed, when it is to 
large, it is brought down with a braſs file or raſp, and when to 
ſmall, is managed with a drill, and other lapidary inſtruments. 

Manner of making Mos a1Cc work of gypſum, 21 
talc, or ſhining tranſparent ſtone, found in the quarries o 
Montmartre near Paris, among the ſtones thence dug te 

make the plaiſter of Paris.—-Tt is different from the plaiſter, 
but retains. the name which the Romans gave the plaiſter, 
viz. Gun. See GY PSUM, and PL AIST ER. - of 


— 


age, 


ind of coarſe 


dug to 
laifter, 


laiſter , 
. Of 


or impreſs the deſign, they uſe the ſame in 


JF thi e, calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and 
Kr a ſieve, they make a kind of artificial marbles, 
! nitating precious ſtones, and of theſe compoſe a kind of 
mſaic work, which comes little ſhort either of the dura- 
bleneſs or vivacity of the natural ſtones; and which has this 
advantage, that it admits of continued pieces, or paintings of 
entire compartiments, without any joining viſible. 

Some make the ground of plaiſter of Paris, others of free- ſtone: 
if the former, it is ſpread in a wooden frame, of the length 
and breadth of the intended work, and about an inch and 
half thick. This frame is ſo contrived, as, the tenons being 
only joined to the mortiſes by ſingle pins, they may be taken 
aſunder, and the frame be diſmounted when the plaiſter is dry. 
This frame they cover on one ſide with a ſtrong linnen cloth, 
nailed all round; and being placed horizontally, with the 
linnen at botton, it is filled with plaiſter, paſſed through a wide 
ſieve. The plaiſter being half dry, the frame is ſet perpendi- 


cular, and left till it be quite dry ; then taken out, by dil- |. 


mounting the frame. In this moſaic, the ground 1s the moſt 
important part, Now to prepare the ſifted gypſum to be ap- 
plied on this ground, they diffolve and boil it in the beſt 
Eneliſh glue, and after mixing with it the colour it 1s to bear, 
the whole is worked up together into the ordinary conſiſtence 
of plaiſter ; and then taken and ſpread on the ground, five 
or fix inches thick. It muſt be obſerved, that if the work 
be ſuch, as that mouldings are required, they are formed with 
ouges and other inſtruments. _ | 
t is on thisplaiſter, thus coloured like marble or precious ſtone, 
and which is to ſerve as a ground to a work either of lapis, 
agat, alabaſter, or the like, that the deſign to be repreſented 
is drawn; having been firſt pounced or 1 To hollow 
ruments with the 
ſculptors ; the ground whereon they are to work, not being 


much leſs hard than marble itſelf, he cavities thus made in | 


the ground are filled up with the ſame gypſum boiled in glue, 
only differently coloured; and thus are the ſeveral colours of 
the original repreſented. To have the neceſſary colours and 
teints at hand, they temper quantities of the gypſum with the 
ſeveral colours in little pots. When the deſign is thus filled, 
and rendered viſible, by half poliſhing it with brick or ſoft 
ſtone; they goover it again, cutting ſuch places as are either to 
be weaker, os more ſhadowed, and filling them with gypſum ; 


= which is repeated till all the colours, added one after another, 
WE repreſent the original to the life. The work being finiſhed, 


is ſcowered with ſoft ſtone, ſand and water; then with pumice 
ſtone, and laſtly, poliſhed with a wooden rubber and emery. 
Laſtly, a luſtre is given it, by ſmeering it over with oil, and 


W rubbing it a long time with the palm of the hand; which 
gives it a gloſs nothing inferiour to that of natural marble, 


If it be only required to make a variegated table, or other 
work of ſeveral colours, without moſaic figures; the proceſs 
is ſomewhat different, —To this end, they only prepare ſepa- 
rately, in large bowls, as many different colours as nature 
ſhews in the marble to be imitated, and after incorporating 
them with the gypſum and glue-water, they take a truel-full 
of each, and diſpoſe them in a trough, without any order; 


E then without mingling them, and only by cutting or croſſing 
the gypſum of each truel once or twice with each of the reſt, 


they give them that beautiful confuſion, for which natural 
marbles are ſo much valued : Of theſe they then make their 
tables, or lay a mold, according to the work to be done. 


A. to Mos AI work of wed, more properly called marquetry or 
= laid work, the ancients were well acquainted with it, and uſed 
it for the adorning of their beds, tables, and other moveables ; 


employ ing for this purpoſe ivory, and the richeſt woods, — 
But friar John of Verona ſeems to have contributed the moſt 
to 1ts perfection, by diſcovering the ſecret ofdying woods of all 
colours and degrees, by which means he was enabled to imitate 
painting, and even to repreſent architecture in perſpective. 

They begin with ſawing their woods into leaves, of the thick- 
neſs of one or two tenths of an inch ; then take pieces of the 
deſign they are to follow, and faſten them to thoſe leaves, and 
with a little ſteel ſaw faſhion theſe to the contour of the de- 
hen. All that is neceſſary being taken off with the ſaw, 


= they give the ſhadow to thoſe places that require it, by 


placing the piece in a hot ſand, or otherwiſe, with the di- 

re neceſſary to ſhadow it more or leſs. This done, they 

lay each piece in its place, on a ground of another wood, as 

dry oak, and there faſten them with ſtrong glue. 

+ cre are two other branches of moſaic work; the one called 
amaskeening, or damask-work, conſiſting in an aſſemblage of 


gold or filver threads, of which are ſometimes formed flat 


eng ks, and ſometimes baſſo-relievos. See DAMASK EENING, 
he other is called+/hell-work, conſiſting of ſhells, artificial 
congelations, petrifications, &c, uſed in grottos. See GRo Tro. 


Y MOSQUEZ®, or Mos x, among the Mahometans, is a temple 


let apart for the exerciſes of their religion, See TemPLE, 
ManomerTanism, &c. 


The word comes from the Turkiſh meſg id, or meſchit, which | 


| propenty ſignifies a temple buſlt of wood, ſuch as the Turks firſt 
5 ed. Hence the Spaniards derive their meſcheta, and the Ita- 
ans maſebeta, and the French and Engliſh moſque, and moſe. 


M O T 


| Borel derives the word from the Greek 07x calf, becauſe 
of the frequent mention of a cow in the Alcoran. Others, and 
with the greateſt appearance of reaſon, derive it from the 
Arabic maſziad, a place of worſhip, 

There are royal moſques founded by the emperors, as the 

Solimania and Velidea at Conſtantinople; and private moſques 

founded by mufties, vizirs, baſla's, &c. 

Moſques are built like large halls, with iſles, galleries, and 

domes ; and are adorned on the inſide with compartiments, 

and pieces of arabeſque work, On one fide is always found a 

pool with ſeveral cocks : and on the top is placed a creſcent. 

The Turks have converted moſt of the Chriſtian churches 

into moſques, See CHURCH, 

M OSS, Mvusc vs,in natural hiſtory, alittle plant of the paraſite 
kind, growing on the barks, & c. of ſeveral trees, as oak, poplar, 
aſh, cedar, O c. as well as on the ground. See PARASITE. 
The moſt eſteemed, and odoriferous bark, is that of the cedar ; 
it is of ſome medicinal uſe, being aſtringent, and proper to 
ſtop hæmorrhages and dyſenteries, 

The ancients took the moſs of trees to be the effect of a diſorder 
or diſcompoſure of the texture ef the bark; or at moſt a 
kind of little filaments arifing from the bark. But the mo- 
derns find by ſeveral obſervations, that 4 * are all real, diſ- 
tinct plants, whoſe ſeed being extremely imall, is incloſed in 
little capſulz, which burſting of themſelves, the ſeed is car- 
ried off by the winds, till falling on the inequalities of the 
bark of trees, it is there ſtopped, takes root, and feeds at the 
expence of the tree, as mouldineſs does on bread, &c. See 
MovuLDpiness. | 
The different kinds of moſes are very numerous; Monſ. Vail- 
_ reckons 137 ſeveral ſpecies in the ſingle neighbourhood 
of Paris. | 
There is alſo a kind of greeniſh moſs growing on human ſkulls 
that have been long expoſed to the air, called uſnea humana, 
or muſcus calvarius, The ancients made a deal of uſe of it as 
an aſtringent, c. See USN EA. | 
Moſſes make an article of commerce; there being ſeveral kinds 
uſed in medicine, in perfuming, &c. Among others, the ſea- 
moſs, called coralline, (ſee Cox ALLIN E) and the moſs of cedar 
and fir, which enter the compoſition of cyprus powder. 
The moſs of common trees, as oak, aſh, poplar, &c. is uſed 
for caulking of veſſels, It is alfo uſed by bird-merchantz, to 
popes cages for certain kinds of birds to hatch in. 
he gardeners, &c. reckon me/s among the diſeaſes, or infir- 
mities of plants. See Dist AsE. Mr. Mortimer, Sc. directs 
it to be rubbed, and ſcraped off with ſome proper inſtrument 


cloth after a ſoaking rain; though the ſureſt cure is by re- 
moving the cauſe ; which is effected by draining the land 


in the firſt planting of trees, by not ſetting them too deep. 


M OTE, MorTa, frequently occurs in our ancient cuſtoms 
for a meeting, court, or plea. 


ſenſe of aſſemblies, or courts, there were divers kinds, as wit- 
tenagemote, folkegemote, ſchiregemote, hundredgemote, burgemote, 
wardegemote, haligemote, ſwainegemote, &c. See each under its 
proper article, WiTTENAGEMOTE, FOLKEGEMOTE, Oe. 

MorTEe, mota, was alſo uſed for a fortreſs, or caſtle ; as mota de 
Windſor, &c. 

MorTE, alſo denoted a ſtanding water to keep fiſh in; ſome- 
times a large ditch incompaſſing a caſtle, or dwelling-houſe, 
See MoaT. - | 

MOTECTICO hie. See the article STYLE. 

MOTHER, mater, a female who ſtands in the relation of 
parent to another, See PARENT, c. | 
Thus Eve is called our common mother: Cybele, among the 
ancients, was the mother of the gods. See Gop. 

Queen mother, ſignifies the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 

ueen dowager, See DOWAGER, | 
We meet with empreſſes on medals and inſcriptions with 
the title of mother of the camp, mother of the ſenate, mother 
of the _— : Mater ſenatus, mater caſtrorum, mater pa- 
trig, Cc. See FATHER. | 

MoTHER of God, is an attribute commonly given to the bleſſed 

Virgin. See VIRGIN. It had its origin from the Greeks, 

who firſt called her Oeoroxog; in imitation of whom ſome La- 

tins began to call her Deipara, and Dei genetrix. The coun- 
cil of Epheſus firſt gave a ſanction to the appellation ; but 
the 5th of Conſtantinople decreed that the Virgin ſhould al- 
ways be thus called. This gave riſe to terrible diſputes : 

Anaſtaſius a preſbyter of Neſtorius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 

firſt aſſerted in a ſermon that the F 

be called Qeoroxos 3 upon which words a great tumult ariſing, 

Neſtorius took his preſbyter's part, and taught the ſame doc- 

trine. See NESTORIAN, | 

But though @coroxos may be extended ſo as to ſignify as much 

as the Mother of God, becauſe Twxrew ſometimes denotes as 

much as yewav z whence accordingly it had been tranſlated 
in Latin Dei genetrix as well as Deipara ; yet thoſe ancient 

Greeks who called the Virgin @toroxo;, did not call her 

unrnp Ts Jeu, the mother of God : Till the Latins tranſlating 

| e Otoroxog 


that will not hurt the bark of the tree, or with a piece of hair-* 


well of all ſuperfluous moiſture. Or, it may be prevented, 


Of motes, by the Saxons alſo called gemotes, conſidered in the | 


irgin was by no means to 


— 


Oeoronog by Det genetrix, the Greeks came at length to re- 
tranſlate Dei genetrix by Yes mne. And thus both were 
brought to call her Mother of C. 

The hrſt who is noted by the Greeks to have thus ſtyled her 
Mother of God is Leo Magnus: His reaſon, as repreſented by 
S. Cyril, was this, that taking the Lord and God to be ſynony- 
mous, he apprehended that Elizabeth firſt ſtyled Mary the 
Mother of God, becauſe ſhe ſtyled her the Mother of her Lord. 


MoTHER tongue, is properly an original language, from which 


others are formed. - See LANGUAGE. 

Of mother tongues, Scaliger reckons ten in Europe, viz. the 
Greet, Latin, Teutonic or German, Sclavonic, Epirotic, Scy- 
thian or European Tartar, Hungarian, Cantabrian, Iriſh and 
Britiſh, See GREEK, LATIN, TEUTONIC, c. 


Mor HER churches, are thoſe which have founded, or erected 


others, See CHURCH. 

In beneficiary matters they ſay, it is not lawful for a man to 
enjoy at the ſame time both the mother and the daughter : 
Meaning that the canon law does not allow an abby, and the 
benefices depending thereon, to be held by the ſame perſon, 


Fits of the Mor HER. See the article HYS＋T ERIC affeetion, 
MO TION, primarily fo called, or /oca/ MoT1oNn, is a conti- 


nued, and ſucceſſive change of place; or that ſtate of a body 
whereby it correſponds ſucceſſively to ſeveral different places, or 
is preſent ſucceſſively in different parts of ſpace. See PLACE. 

In which ſenſe, the doctrine and laws of motion make the ſub- 
ject of mechanics, or ſtatics. See MECHANICS, &c, 

The ancient philoſophers conſidered motion in a more general 
and extenſive manner. They defined it, a paſſage out of one 
ſtate into another: and thus made ſix kinds of motion, viz. cre- 
ation, generation, corruption, augmentation, diminution, and la- 
tion or local motion. See GENERATION, Cc. 

Someof the later ſchoolmen reduce theſe ſix kinds of motion to 
four: The firſt is general, including any paſſage from one ſtate 
to another; under which kind come creation, production, and 
mutation. The ſecond is a paſſage of ſomething already exiſt- 


ing from one ſtate to another: and thus generation is a motion. —. 


The third, a ſucceſſive paſſage of ſomething already exiſting 


from one term to another ; and thus alteration, and accretion, 


are ſpecies of mation. The laſt, is lation, or local motion; and 
thus walking is motion, 

But the lateſt philoſophers deny any other ſpecies beſide local 
motion; and reduce all the ſorts above- mentioned to this one, — 
So that we have here only to do with lation or local motion; 
whereof the reſt are only ſo many different determinations, 
or effects. See ACCRETION, ALTERATION, c. 
Phyſical writers, both ancient and modern, have ever been 
perplexed about the nature, and definition of local mation. — 
The Peripatetics define it by, Aus entis in potentia, prout in 
potentia, Ariſt. 3. Phyſ. c. 2. But the notion ſeems too ab- 
ſtract and metaphyſical for our days; and is of no uſe in ex- 
plaining the properties of motion.“ 

The Epicureans explain motion by the migration of a body, 
or a part of a body, from one place to another. On which 
definition, the later Epicureans refine, and call it the migra- 
tion or paſlage of a body from ſpace, to ſpace : Thus ſubſti- 
tuting the word ſpace for that of place. 

The Carteſians define motion a paſſage, or removal of one 
part of matter out of the neighbourhood of thoſe parts imme- 
diately contiguous thereto, into the neighbourhood of others. 
Which definition agrees, in effect, with that of the Epicu- 
reans : all the difference between them conſiſting in this; 
that what the one calls bady and place, the other calls matter, 
and contiguous parts, | 

Borelli, and other late writers after him, define motion more 
accurately and fully, the ſucceſſive paſſage of a body from one 
place to another, inadeterminate time, by becoming ſucceſſively 
contiguous to All the parts of the intermediate ſpace. | 
Motion, then, is agreed to be the tranſlation of a body from 
place to place : But authors differ infinitely when they come 


to explain wherein this tranſlation confiſts.—And hence the 
diviſions of motion become extremely precarious, 
Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, divide'all motion into natural| 


and violent. | 


Natural MoT1on, is that which has its principle, or moving 
force, within the moving body, —Such is that of a ſtone| 


falling towards the centre of the earth. 


Viclent MoT1oN, is that whoſe principle is without, and againſt 


which the moving body makes a reſiſtance.—Such is that of 
a ſtone thrown upwards, 4 
The moderns generally divide motion into abſolute and relative. 


Abſolute Mor 10 , is the change of abſolute place, in any moving 


body : whoſe celerity, therefore, will be meaſured by the 
uantity of abſolute ſpace which the moveable body runs 
rough, See PLACE, | 


Relative Mor io, is a mutation of the relative, or vulgar place 


of the moving body; and has its celerity-eſtimated by the 
quantity of relative ſpace run through. 3 
Others divide mation into proper, and improper, or foreign. 


Proper MoT1ON, is a removal out of one proper place into 


another, which hereby becomes proper, as being poſſeſſed by 
the body alone, in excluſion of all others. Such is the motion 
of a wheel in a clock, 


Improper, extraneous, foreign, or common Mor ox, is the paff , 
of a _ out of one common place into another common 


place. Such is that of a clock when moving in a ſhip, G. 
The reaſon of all this diverſity ſeems to ariſe from the not at 
tending to the different meanings of the words; but — 
Zing all in one definition and diviſion; which they ſhould « 
ther have diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral parts, 

Some, e. gr. in their definitions of motion, conſider the movi 
body, not as it regards the adjacent bodies, but as it regards 
immoveable and infinite ſpace. Others, again conſider the 
moving body, not as it regards infinite ſpace, but ag it . 
gards other bodies vaſtly remote. And others, laſtly, conſid, 
the moving body, not as it regards remote bodies, but that 
ſurface only to which it is contiguous, a 

But theſe various meanings once ſettled, the diſpute elearsup; 
for as every thing that moves may be conſidered in theſe thre. 
ſeveral manners, there hence ariſe three ſeveral kinds gt 
motions : whereof, that which regards the parts of infinite 
immoveable ſpace, without conſideration of the circumambi. 
ent bodies, may be called abſolutely and truly proper motion, 
That which regards circumambient bodies vaſtly remote 
which may themſelves poſſibly be moved, we call relating) 
common motion. | 

The laſt, which regards the ſurfaces of the next contiguous 
bodies, in as much as it may want all, both abſolute ang 
common motion, we Call relatively proper motion, 

Abſolutely and truly proper MoT1on, then, is the application of 
a body to different parts of infinite and immoveable ſpace. 
This alone is proper and abſolute motion, being always gene- 
rated and changed by forces impreſſed on the moving body it. 
ſelf, and by thoſe only; and being that to which the real 
forces of all bodies, to put others in motion by impulſe, are 
owing ; and to which thoſe motions are proportioned, —But 

this motion we cannot inveſtigate or determine accurately; nor 
can we diſtinguiſh, when two bodies are impelled on each 
other, in which of the two, (v. gr. that which appears to 
move the more ſwiftly, or the other which appears to 
move more ſlowly, and perhaps even to be at reſt,) the real 
motion, and conſequently, the real force whence the impulſe 
aroſe, is placed; not being able to determine whether 
the centre of gravity of the whole ſyſtem (which is but x 
point in infinite ſpace) is itſelf at reſt or in mation. 

Relatively common Mor 10N, is a change of the fituation of 2 

body with reſpe&t to other remote circumambient bodies; 
and this is the motion we ſpeak of, when we ſay that men, 
Cities, and the earth itſelf move round the ſun. 

This is alſo the motion we mean, when we eſtimate the quan- 
tity of motion, and the force any body has to impel another, 
For inſtance, if a wooden ſphere, filled with lead to make it 
the heavier, be dropped from the hand, we uſe to eſtimate the 
quantity of ation, and the force which the ſphere has to impel 
another, by the celerity of the ſphere and the weight of the 
included lead ; and that truly with regard to the force itſelf, 
and the effect thereof, as it fals under our ſenſes.— But whe- 
ther the real power or motion be in the ſphere which appears 
to ſtrike, or in the earth which appears to be ftruck, that, 
as has been obſerved above, we cannot determine. 

Relatively proper MoT1on, is the ſucceſſive application of 2 
body to the different parts of the contiguous bodies. 

And this is the motion uſually underſtood in phyſical diſputes 
about the natures of particular things; as when we ſay, that 
heat, ſound, fluidity, &c. conſiſt in motion. 

This muſt be added however, that by ſucceſſive application of 
a body, its whole ſurface, taken together, muſt be conceived 
ſucceſſively applied to different parts of the contiguous bodies 

From these ſeveral definitions of motion ariſe as many defini- 
tions of place: For when we ſpeak of motion (or reſt) truh ani 
abſolutely proper, then place is that part of infinite and im- 
moveable ſpace which the body fills. When of motion rela- 
tively common, then place is a part of any ſpace or moveadle 
dimenſion.-— When of motion relatively proper, (which is really 
very improper) place is then the furface of the next adjacent 
bodies, or ſenſible ſpaces. See PLACE, 

The definition of reſt is pretty well agreed on; but whether 
reſt be a mere privation of motion, or any thing poſitive, 
hotly diſputed. —Malebranche, and others, maintain 
former ſide of the queſtion : Cartes, and others, the latte. 
Theſe laſt contend, that a body at reſt, has no power to pel 
ſevere in that reſt, nor to reſiſt any bodies that would deſtroy 
it; and that motion may as well be called a ceſſation of relt; ® 
reſt of motion. See REST. | | 

The main argument urged by the former is this: Suppoſe 
globe at reſt, and ſuppoſe God ceaſe to will its reſt ; what 
be the conſequence? It will reſt-ſtill, Let it be in motion, a 
let God ceaſe to will its motion; what will be the cone 
quence? it will ceaſe to move ; that is, be at reſt. ; __ 
the power whereby a body in motion perſeveres in that ſtate, 
the poſitive will of God: that whereby the quieſcent 997 
perſeveres, only his privative will. | h 

But this is a petitio principii; for the force or conatus _ 7 

bodies, whether moving or quieſcent, perſevere in thoſe ſta | 


is the mere inaQivity of matter; and therefore were it po for 


| 
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for God not to will any thing, a. body already in motion, would 


aſſage ever; as a body at reſt, would reſt for ever, To 
— = dati of lanes, ie is owing that all bodies reſiſt ac- 
©, cording to their quantities of matter, and that any body ſtriking 
ot at. another with any given velocity, will move it in the ſame pro- 
mpti. rtion which its denſity, or quantity of matter has, to the 
ld n. denſity or quantity of matter of the other. See VIs inertie. 

a Aab has ever been eſteemed a ſpecies of quantity; and its 
Wr. num, or greatneſs, which we otherwiſe call its momentum, 
'gards P Gimated partly from the length of the line which the mo- 
r the wr body deſcribes 3 (as if a body paſs over a line of a hundred 
It re. bogs the quantity of its motion is greater than if it paſſed over 
nlider m et) and partly from the quantity of the matter moved to- 
© Wat 3 or at the ſame time, i. e. not from the bulk or exten- 

2 " the body, but from its maſs or weight; the air, and 
wk per ſubtile matters wherewith the pores are filled, not enter- 
three 


if a body of two cubic feet run over 
ing into the account: As if a body 


body of one cubic foot deſcribing the ſame line: 
F * —_ — 4 one whole has, that is had in one half of 


1 * the other; and the motion of the whole is the ſum of the mo- 

mo ; 

5 te, tion of all its parts. See QUANTITY. : 

vely 8 Hence it follows, that for two unequal bodies to have equal 
: wr or momentums, the lines which they paſs over muſt 

4 © 14 55 f A 5 reciprocal proportion of their maſſes or weights; i. e. 

P E 


if one body have three times the quantity of matter that ano- 
ther has, the line it runs over muſt be + of the line run over 
by the other, —If two bodies, then, faſtened to the two extre- 
Aris of a ballance or lever, have their maſſes in a reciprocal 
ratio of their diſtances from the fixed point, when theſe are 
moved, they muſt deſcribe lines in a reciprocal ratio of theſe 


maſles. 


i the maſs or weight of B, and each be faſtened to| 
_— of the lever AB, whoſe fulcrum or fixed point 
is C, in ſuch manner as that the diſtance B C is thrice the di- 
ſtance CA; the lever cannot incline either way, but the ſpace 
which the leſs body moves, B E, will be thrice the ſpace A D, 
which the greater moves : ſo that their motions will be equal, 
Nor is there are any reaſon why the body A tending downwards, 
v. gr. with four degrees of motion, ſhould raiſe the body B, rather 
than B tending downwards likewiſe with the ſame four degrees 
of motion, ſhould raiſe the body A: They will therefore be in | 
equilibrio, —On which foundation depends the whole doctrine 
of mechanics. See BALLANCE, STEELYARD, Oc. | 
Hence that great problem of Archimedes, With any given power, 
how ſmall ſoever, to raiſe any weight given, how great ſoever. | 
For by increaſing the diſtance C B infinitely, the power of | 
the body A will be increaſed infinitely, See MEcmnanics, 
and EQUILIBRIUM, PR 2d 
And it is allowed on all hands, that motion is no eſſential attribute 
of matter; hence ariſes a diſpute about its production, and to what 
cauſe its continuation is owing? See COMMUNICATION, Oc. 
Quantity of MoT1ON, if always the Jame ? —The Carteſians main- 
tain, that the Creator at the beginning impreſſed a certain quan- 
tity of motion on bodies; and that under ſuch laws, as that 


conſtantly preſerved in matter: And hence they conclude, that 
if any moving body ſtrike on any other body, the former loſes 
no more of its motion than it communicates to the latter. See 
CARTESIAN. 


words ;—* 


the world; for if two balls joined together by a ſlender wire, 


gravity, and at the ſame time that centre be carried uniform- 


in a right line drawn from their common centre of gravity, 
will be greater than the ſum of their motions when they are 
in a line perpendicular to that other, Whence it appears, 
that motion may both be generated and loſt. But by reaſon, 
of the tenacity of fluid bodies, and the friction of their parts, 
with the weakneſs of the elaſtic power in ſolid bodies, nature 
ſeems to incline much rather to the deſtruction, than the 
production of motion; and in reality motion becomes conti- 


_—_ nually leſs and leſs. For bodies which are either ſo perfectly 

s o hard, or ſo ſoft, as to have noelaſtic power, will not rebound 

- 5 from each other: Their impenetrability will only ſtop their 
7 


motion. And if two ſuch bodies, equal to each other, be car- 
ried with equal but oppoſite motions, ſo as to meet in a void 
ſpace, by the laws of motion they muſt ſtop in the very place 
of concourſe, loſe all their motion, and be at reſt for ever: 
unleſs they have an elaſtic power to give them a new motion. 
If they have elaſticity enough to enable them to rebound with 
4, or E, or 4, of the force wherewith they meet, they will 
oſe 4, or , or 4, of their motion. And this is confirmed by 
experiments: For if two equal pendulums be let fall from equal 
heights, ſo as to ſtrike full on each other; if thoſe pendu- 
lums be of lead, or ſoft clay, they will loſe all, or almoſt 
all their motion; and if they be of any elaſtic matter, they 

Vo I. II. Ne I. | | 
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no part of it ſhould be loſt, but the ſame portion of motion be | 


This principle Sir Iſaac Newton overturns in the following | 
From the various compoſitions of two motions, it 181 
manifeſt there is not always the ſame quantity of motion in 


revolve with an uniform motion about their common centre of | 


Sm; the momentum will likewiſe be ==v n. 


MOT 


© will only retain ſo much ation as they receive from their 
« elaſtic power.“ If it be aſked, how it happens that motion 
being thus continually loſt, ſhould be continually renewed again : 

the ſame author adds, that it is renewed from tom: active 

principles, Such as the cauſe of gravity, whereby thc plancts 

and comets preſerve their motions in their orbits, and all bodies 

acquire a great degree of motion in falling; and the cauſe of 
* fermentation, whereby the heart and blood of animals pre- 

* ſerve a perpetual warmth and motion ; the inner parts of the. 
earth are kept continually warmed ;_ many bodies burn and 

© ſhine; and the ſun himſelf burns and ſhines, and with his 

* light warms and chears all things.“ (as alſo from the cauſe of 
elaſticity, by which bodies reſtore themſelves into their former 

hgures;) For we find but little motion in the world, except 

* what plainly flows, either from theſe active principles, or from 

* the command of the willer.“ See Gravity, FER MEN. 

TATION, ELASTICITY, De. 


line of a hundred feet, the quantity of its motion is greater | As to the continuation of MoTroN, of the cauſe why a body once 
a \ 


in motion comes to perſevere in it; this has been extremely con- 
troverted among phyſical writers, and yet follows very evident- 
ly from one of the grand laws of nature, viz. That all bodies 
perſevere in their preſent ſtate, whether of reſt or motion, unleſs 
diſturbed by ſome foreign powers. Motion therefore once be- 
gun, would be continued in infinitum, were it to meet with no 
interruption from external cauſes ; as the power of gravity, the 
reſiſtance of the medium, &c. So that Ariſtotle's principle, 
every thing in motion affects reſt, is groundleſs. See NATURE. 
Nor has the communication of motian, or the manner how a 
moving body comes to affect another at reſt ; or how much of 
its motion is communicated by the firſt to the laſt, been leſs diſ- 


puted. See the laws thereof under the word PErCvuss10N. 
See allo COMMUNICATION. 


For inſtance, if the body A (Tab. Mechanic, fig. 30.) have] Mor io, we have obſerved, is the ſubje& of mechanics; and 


mechanics is the baſis of all natural philoſophy ; which hence 


becomes denominated mechanical. See MEcnaNical, and 
PHILOSO H. 


In effect, all the phæ nomena of nature; all the changes that 
happen in the ſyſtem of bodies, are owing to tien; and are 
directed according to the Jaws thereof, 

Hence, the modern philoſophers have applied themfelves with 
peculiar ardour to conſider the doctrine of motion; to inveſtigate 
the properties, laws, &c. thereof; by obſervation, experiment, 


and the uſe of geometry. And to this we owe the great advan- 


tages of the modern philoſophy above that of the ancients ; 
who were extremely diſregardful of motion; notwithſtanding 
that they ſeemed fo ſenſible of its importance, that they defined 
nature, by the firſt principle of motion and relt of the ſubſtance 
wherein it is, See NATURE, 

Among all the ancients, there is nothing extant on motion, ex- 
cepting ſome things in Archimedes's/books, De ægui- ponderan- 
tibus.— Lo Galileo, a great part of the doctrine of tian is 
owing : He firſt diſcovered the general laws of motion, and par- 
ticularly of the deſcent of heavy bodies, both at liberty, and on 
inclined planes; the laws of the motion of projectiles; the vi- 
brations of pendulums, and ſtretched chords; with the theory 


of reſiſtances, c. which were things the ancients had little no- 


tion of. Sec DESCENT, PENDULUM, PROJECTILE, Re- 
SISTENCE, Sc. | 2 

His diſciple, Torricelli, poliſhed, and improved the diſcoveries 
of his maſter ; and added to them divers experiments concern - 
ing the force of percuſſion, and the equilibrium of fluids, See 
PeERCUs$10N, and FLuiD.—M. Huygens improved very con- 
ſiderably on the doctrine of the pendulum ; and both he and 
Borelli on the force of percuſſion.— Laſtly, Newton, Leibnitz, 
Varignon, Mariotte, Sc. have brought the doctrine of motion 
ſtill nearer to perfection. | 


The general laws of motion were firſt brought into a ſyſtem, 
ly in a right line drawn in the plane of their circular motion; 
the ſum of the motions of the two balls, as often as they are | 


and analytically demonſtrated together, by Dr. Wallis, Sir 
ChriſtSpher Wren, and M. Huygens, all much about the ſame 
time; the firſt in bodies not elaſtic, and the two laſt in elaſtic 
bodies. —Laſtly, the whole doctrine of motion, including all the 
diſcoveries both of the ancients and moderns on that head, was 
given by Dr. Wallis in his Mechanica, five de motu, publiſhed 
in 1670. 


Morro may be conſidered either as equab/e, and uniform; or 


as accelerated, and retarded. Eguable motion again may be 
conſidered either as ſimple, or as compound: And compound mo- 
tion either as rectilinear, or curvilinear. 

And all theſe again may be conſidered either with regard to 


themſelves, or with regard to the manner of their production, 


and communication, by percuſſion, &c. 


Equable MoT10N, is that wherein the moving body proceeds with 


the ſame unvaried velocity, See EQUABLE. . 
The laws of eguable motion are as follow. —T he reader being 
only to obſerve, by the way, that maſs, or quantity of matter 
is expreſſed by A; momentum, or the quantity of motion or im- 
petus, by I; time, or the duration of motion, by 73 velocity, 
or its ſwiftneſs, by /; and ſpace, or the line it deſcribes, by S. 


See MomenT, Mass, VELocCiTY, Oe. 


Thus, if the ſpace be =/; and the time f; the velocity will 
be expreſſed by /: t. And if the velocity =v, and the mals 


Dd | Laws 
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Laws of uniform or equable MoTION.—19, The velocities V and v] 
of two bodies moving equably, are in a ratio compounded of 
the direct ratio of the ſpaces S and /, and the reciprocal ratio 


of the times T and t. 
| For, VSS: T and v=/:t 
therefore, V :v::S:, Fl | 
&-£ 


LD 


This, and the following theorems, may be illuſtrated in num- 
bers, thus :—Suppoſe a body A, whoſe maſs is as 7, that 1s, 
7 pounds, in the time of 3 ſeconds paſſes over a ſpace of 12 
feet; and another body B, whoſe mals is as 5, in the time of 
8 ſeconds paſſes over a ſpace of 16 feet. We ſhall then have 


MN, 1=% S=12; m=5, 1=8, [=16. And — 


fore V=4, v=2, The caſe then will ſtand thus: 
V: v: :81:/T. 
22214. 3: 16.3: 422. 
Hence, if V=v, then will 8t T; therefore 8: /:: Tf. 


| That is, if two bodies move equably, and with the ſame ve- 


locities, their ſpaces are as the times, 3 
The corollaries may be illuſtrated by numbers, in like manner 
as the theorems.— Thus ſuppoſe S=12, T= 6, /=8, t=4. 
Then will the V=12 ; 6=2, and 28: 4=2. 
Conſequently by reaſon v 

S: FT: t 

12: 826: 4. 
If Vu, and alſo t=T ; then will 8 , and fo the bodies 
moving equably, will deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times. 
2%. The ſpaces 8 and /, over which two bodies paſs, are in a 
ratio compounded of the ratio of the times I and t, and of 
the velocities V and v. 


For V: v:: 81: TT 


Therefore V / T US: 
And 8: /:: VT: ut 

In numbers 12: 16: : 4.3: 2.8: : 12 ½ 16. 5 
Hence, If S V Tut, fo that V: ::: T. that 1s, if 
two bodies moving equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces; their ve- 
locities will be in a reciprocal ratio of their times. 
In numbers, if we ſuppoſe S=12, and /ſ=12. Becauſe 
S=V T and St; if V=2 and v=3, T=6 and t=4. 

So that we have V: v=t: T 


2: . 6. N 
Further, if z=T, then will V=v; and therefore bodies 
which move equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times, and 


have their velocities equal. 5 5 
3%. The momenta, or quantities of motion, of two bodies 


moving equably, I and i, are in a ratio compounded of the 
' velocities V and v, and the maſſes or quantities of matter M 


and mn. 


For I=V M, and i=vm; therefore I: i:: VM: wm; that 


is, the ratio I to i is compounded of the ratio of V to v, and 
of M tom. Q. E. D. 

Fa dn Sl V M=vm; and therefore V: v=m: M. 
That is, if the momenta of two bodies moving equably, be 
equal; the velocities will be in a reciprocal ratio of their 


maſſes. 


And therefore if Mm, Ver; that is, if the momenta 


and maſſes bf two moving bodies be equal, their velocities are 


alſo equal. 


4%. The velocities V and v of two bodies moving equably, 
are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their momenta 
I and i, and the reciprocal one of their maſſes M and mn. 

| | Since I: i:: VM: vn 


1 3 
Ve Md 
Q. E. D. 


In numbers 2: 28.6: 10. 4 1: 2.124: 
Hence, If V. v, then Imi M; and therefore I: iM: n; 


that is, if two bodies move equably, and with the ſame velo- 
city, their momenta will be in the ſame ratio with their maſſes. 
If Mm, Ii; and therefore if two bodies, that have the 
ſame maſſes, move equably, and with equal velocity, their mo- 
menta are equal. : 

9 In an equable motion, the maſles of the bodies M and m are 
in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their momenta, 
and the reciprocal ratio of their velocities V and v. 

| For, finceI:i::VM: vm 


Therefore IU = i VM 
M. n Iv: i V. 


In numbers 7: 5: : 28. 2: 10.4: : 7. 1:51: : 7 


If M -m, then will I v=z V; and * eo Ian i=V : v. 
That is, if two bodies moving equably, have their maſſes 
equal, their momenta will be as their velocities. - 


In numbers, ſuppoſe I=12, i=8, M=4, m =4 ; then 5 


ſpaces S and /, and the reciprocal one of the momenta I mr 


MOT 


==12 : 43, and v=8:; 4=2, 
Therefore I: iV: v. 
12:8 23:2 
6%. In an equable motzon, the momenta I and i are in a ratio 
compounded of the direct ratio's' of the maſſes M and m, and 
the ſpaces S and /, and the reciprocal ratio of the times Tan; 
For becauſe V: v:: 81271 | 
And I: i:: VM: vn | 


Therefore VI: vi :: V MSr:vm/T 


E. D. ; 
Hence, if Ii, then Sill MStzmſT ; and therefore M 
m T:St, 8s n T: Mr, and T :t=MS:m/; 
that 1s, if two bodies moving equably, have their moment; 
equal, 19. Their maſſes are in a ratio compounded of the di. 


rect ratio of their time, and the reciprocal one of their ſpaces, - 


2®, Their ſpaces are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of 
the times, and the reciprocal one of their maſſes. 30. Their 
times are in a ratio, compounded of their maſſes and their ſpaces, 
Further, if Mm; then will / T=Sz; and therefore 8 
ST:; that is, if two bodies moving equably, have their 
momenta, and their maſles equal, their ſpaces are as their 
times, 
Again, if Tt, then will S=// Two moving bodies there. 
fore, whoſe maſſes and momenta are equal, deſcribe equal 
ſpaces in equal times, | | 
If beſides I=i, S/; then will mn T M:; and therefore 
M:m::T:t; that is, if two moving bodies, whoſe mo- 
menta are equal, paſs over equal ſpaces, their maſſes are pro. 
vey to their times, | 

urther, if Tt, then will Mm; and therefore bodies, 
whoſe momenta are equal, and which moving equably, de- 
ſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times, have their maſſes equal, 
If beſides Ii, Tt; then will M S=m/; and therefore 
S:/::m:M ; that is, the ſpaces paſſed over in the ſame time, 
by two moving bodies, whoſe momenta are equal, are in a re- 
ciprocal ratio of their maſſes. | 
79. In an equable motion, the ſpaces S and / are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the direct ratio's of the momenta I and i, and the 


times T and t; and the reciprocal one of the maſſes M and n. 


For becauſe I: i:: MSH: T, 


| ImſT=iMSt 
Wherefore S: /::ITm:itM. 

In numb, 12: 16::3.28.5:8.10.7: : 3.4.1: 8.2.1 
221420 
Hence if 8 I f mit M; and therefore I: i:: r M: 
Tm, M: m: IT: it, T: t:: i M: I. If two bodies 
therefore move equably over equal ſpaces, 19, Their momenta 
will be in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the maſſes, 
and the reciprocal one of the times. 29. Their maſſes will be 
in a ratio compounded of the momenta and the times. 3. The 


times will be in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the 


maſſes, and the reciprocal one of the momenta, 
If beſide S M=m; then will I T=it; and therefore 
I: i:: f: T. That is, bodies whoſe maſſes are equal, have 
their momenta reciprocally proportionable to the times in which 
they move over equal ſpaces. _ | | 
If beſide 8 =, 1 then will i MI m ; and therefore 


two bodies moving equably, and through equal ſpaces in equal 


times, have their momenta proportionable to their maſſes. 
89. Two bodies moving equably, have their maſſes M and m, in 
a ratio compounded of the direct ratio's of the momenta I and 
7 wr Ages times T and t, and the reciprocal one of the ſpaces 
and S, | 
For becauſe I:i::MSt:mſT, I m/T=iM Sf. - 
N 0077 WE FINN | n 


' 


In numbers 7: 5: : 3. 28. 16 : 8. 10. 12::3.7.2: 1.10, 


21272 % OE 

Again 1572: M 7: JT. : 

In numbers 28: 10: : 7. 12. 8: 5. 16. 3: : 7. 4. 1: 5. 2. 
I ::28 : 10. | 

Hence if Mn, then will I Tit S; and therefore I: 
1: 18: Tf 8: /:: IT: it, and I:t::5S:1{ That is, 
in two moving bodies, whoſe maſſes are equal; 19. The mo- 
menta are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the 
ſpaces, and the reciprocal one of the times. 29. The ſpaces 
are in a ratio compounded of the momenta and the times. 
3*. The times are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of 
the ſpaces, and the reciprocal one of the momenta. 

If beſide M=m, Tt, then will ;S=I /; and therefore I: 
i:: 8: /. That is, the momenta of two bodies, whoſe maſſes 
are equal, are proportional to the ſpaces paſſed over in eq 
times. | - 

99. In equable motions, the times T and : are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the direct ratio's of the maſſes M and m, and the 


or 


Ve 


o. 


M O T 


For becauſe I: i:: M Se:mſT, In TDi MS:. 
Wherefore T : 7: : iMS: of 
if T==t, i 81 ; and therefore I: i:: MS: m/. 
Rene, I 8 y : In: i M. That > if two 
es, movi uably, deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times; 
2 rn will be in a ratio compounded of the maſſes 
: d the ſpaces. 29 Their maſſes will be in a ratio compound- 
ed f the dire ratio of the momenta, and the reciprocal one of 
= ſoaces. 3. The ſpaces will be in a ratio compounded 
che den ratio of the momenta, and the reciprocal one of 


the maſſes. 


4 Accelerated MoT1ON, is that which continually receives freſh ac- 


ions of velocity :—It is ſaid to be uniformly accelerated, 
— in equal times its acceſſions of velocity are equal. See 
ACCELERATION, and ACCELERATED, 


Netarded Mor rox, is that whoſe velocity continually decreaſes : 


it is ſaid to be uniformly retarded, when its decreaſe 1s con- 
tinually proportional to the time. See RETARDATION. 


Z Laws of MoTIONS uniformly accelerated and retarded. It is an 


f body once at reſt, will never move, unleſs ſome 
. * 74 in motion 3 and when once in motion, it will 
continue for ever to move, with the ſame velocity, and in the 
ſame direction, unleſs it be forced from its ſtate by ſome other 
cauſe, —This is evident from that fundamental axiom in philo- 
ſophy, That nothing happens without a ſufficient cauſe, 

It follows, that a body moved by one only impulſe, muſt pro- 
ceed in a right line.—If then it be carried in a curve, it muſt 


be ated on by a double power; one, whereby it would proceed | 


in a right line ; another, whereby it is continually drawn out 
7 — action and re- action of two (unelgſtic) bodies be equal, 
there will no motion enſue ; but the bodies after colliſion, will 
in at.reſt, by each other. 3 
Ea moving bat be impelled in the direction of its motion, it 
will be accelerated ; if by a reſiſting force, it will be retarded. 
Heavy bodies deſcend with an accelerated nation. : 
109. Tf a body move with an uniform accelerated velocity; the 
ſpaces will be in a duplicate ratio of the times, f 
For, let the velocity acquired in the time t be =v, then will 
the velocity acquired in the time 2 ?=2 v, in the time 31 
3, &c. and the ſpaces correſponding to thoſe times, t, 2 7, 37, 


5 &c. will be as tv, 4 vt, 9 vt, Cc. (by Law 2.) The ſpaces 


therefore are as I, 4. 9, &c. And the times as 1. 2. 3. &c. 


2 that is, the ſpaces are in a duplicate ratio of the times. Q.E.D. 


Hence, in a motion uniformly accelerated, the times are in a 
ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 


1 11%, The ſpaces paſſed over by a body uniformly accelerated, 


increaſe, in equal times, according to the unequal numbers 
3.3. 5. 7s. K.. 


For, if the times, wherein a moving body equably accelerated, 


proceeds, be as 1. 2. 3. 4. 5, c. the ſpace paſſed over in one 


moment, will be as 1, in 2 moments as 4, in 3 as , in 4 as 


16, in 5 as 25, &c. (Law 10.) If therefore you ſubtract 
the ſpace paſſed over in one moment, v1z. 1. from that paſſed 
over in two moments, 4. there will remain the ſpace corre- 
ſponding to the ſecond minute, viz. 3. In the fame manner 
may be found the ſpace paſſed over in the third minute, 9—4. 
=5. The ſpace correſponding to the fourth minute, 16—9 
=7 ; and ſo of the reſt. The ſpace of the firſt minute there- 
fore is as 1, that of the ſecond as 3, that of the third as 5, of 
the fourth as 7, of the fifth as 9, &c. Therefore the ſpaces 
paſſed over by a body, moving with an uniformly accelerated 
motion, in equa] times, increaſe according to the unequal num- 
bers, I, 3z go, 75 9, Ee. Q. E. D. 

12. The ſpaces paſſed over by a body equably accelerated, are 
in a duplicate ratio of the velocities. 

For, ſuppoſing the velocities to be V and v, the times T and t, 
the ſpaces S and 5; then will V: :: Tr. Wherefore, ſince 
S:: Th: ef), (La 10.) S: 3:: VX: “. 

Wherefore, in a motion uniformly accelerated, the velocities are 
in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 


135. Heavy bodies deſcend with an uniformly accelerated motion, 


m a medium void of reſiſtance, if the ſpaces be not very great. 
For, ſince heavy bodies deſcend with an accelerated velocity, 
the power of gravity muſt continually impel them. But the 
power of gravity is found the ſame at all diſtances from the earth 
where the experiment can be made. Therefore heavy bodies 
muſt be driven downwards in the ſame manner in equal times. 
If then, irÞthe firſt moment of time, they be impelled with the 
velocity v, they will be impelled with the ſame velocity v in 
the ſecond moment, and with the ſame in the third, fourth, 
ec. moments. Now the medium being ſuppoſed void of all 


reliſtance, (by Hypoth.) they will ſtill retain the velocity they | 


acquire ; and by reaſon of their equal freſh acquiſitions ny 


minute, they will deſcend with a motion uniformly accelerated. 
QE. D. 8 | N | 


ee GRAvIT . 
Hence, the ſpaces of deſcent are in a duplicate ratio of their 
umes, and alſo of their velocities, and increaſe according to the 
uneven numbers x, 3, 5, 7, 9, Oc. | 


e times, and likewiſe the velocities, are in a ſubduplicate 
ratio of the ſpaces, | OD 


| paſſed over in the little moment of time Pp. 


In ſuppoſing heavy bodies to move through a medium void of 
reſiſtance, we exclude, at once, all manner of impediments, 

under what name ſoever they be called, or from whatſoever 

cauſe they proceed; and among the reſt, that motion where- 

with the earth revolving on its axis, carries with it heavy bo- 

dies during the time of their fall; though this is not ſenſible 

at any moderate diſtance, 

It was Galileo who firſt diſcovered the law of the deſcent of 
heavy bodies; and that too by reaſoning ; , though he after- 
wards confirmed it by experiments. Theſe he repeated again 

and again, and ſtill found the ſpaces paſſed over as the ſquares 

of the time: But it muſt be obſerved, that the ſpaces are not 
to be taken in the length, but the height of the plane, as will 

be ſhewn elſewhere. See Descewnr. 

The ſame experiments were tried, though in a different man- 

ner, by Ricciolus and Grimaldus, who let fall ſeveral ſtone 

balls of the ſame bulk and weight, eight ounces each, from 

various altitudes ; meaſuring the times of deſcent by the vibra- 


tions of a pendulum, The reſult of their experiments is ſeen 
in the following table. 


3 | [Space at | 4p 
dawg Time. the end offPaſſed 
— the time, e, e un 
ſeachtime 
——— — 
7 Rom. feet. Rom. feet. 
1 50 10 10 
10 [I 40] 40 30 
8 90 30 
20 3 20] 160 70 
25 4 100 250 90 - 
6 I O 15 15 
12 2 of 60 45 
18 3 O 135 75 
24 14 1 24 1 


145. If a heavy body fall through a medium void of reſiſtance, 
and from a height not very great; the ſpace it paſſes over is 
ſubduple of that which it would paſs over by an uniform motion 
in the ſame time, with the velocity it has acquired at the end 
of its fall, | | 
For, let the right line A B (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 31.) repre- 
ſent the whole time of a heavy body's deſcent ; and let this be 
divided into any number of equal parts; to the abſcifſes A F 
AQ, AS, AB, draw the right lines PM, QI, SH, BC, 
which may be as the velocities acquired, in thoſe times, in the 
deſcent. Since then AP: AQ: PM: QI, AP: AS:: 
PM: S H, Cc. (Eucl. VI. 2.) If then the altitude of the tri- 
angle ABC be conceived to be divided into equal parts infinite- 
ly ſmall ; the motion being uniform in a moment of time ink- 
nitely ſmall ; the Jittle area Pp M m=Pp. PM as the ſpace 
Therefore the 
ſpace paſſed over in the time AB, will be as the ſum of all the 
little areas, i. e. as the triangle ABC. But the ſpace that 
would be deſcribed in the ſame time A B with the uniform ve- 
locity BC, being as the rectangle AB CD, it will be to the 
other ſpace as 1 to 2. (Eucl, I. 41. | 
Hence, the ſpace paſſed over in half the time AB, with the 
velocity BC, is equal to the ſpace which the heavy body paſ- 
ſes over from a ſtate of reſt in the whole time A B. 
Hence alſo, the time wherein a heavy body falls from any given 
altitude being given; to determine the ſpaces it paſſes over in 
each part of that time. | | 
Let the given altitude Sa, the time St, the ſpace paſſed over 
in one part of that time x, Then 

F335 78 


ff x= 048 
| 14ĩ 8 22:1. | | 
The ſpace therefore paſſed over in the firſt part of time is a : ., 
and therefore that paſſed over in the ſecond part of time = 3 a 
3 that paſſed over in the third part=5a:7*, go. | 
E. gr. In the above-mentioned expcriments of Ricciolus, 
the ball deſcended 240 feet in four ſeconds. The ſpace there- 
fore paſſed in the firſt ſecond = 240 : 16= 15 ; that in the 
next ſecond = 15. 3=45 : that in the third = 15. 5 = 75, 
c. | | 


The time of a heavy body's deſcent in a medium void of reſiſt- 
ance through any given ſpace, being given, to determine the 
time wherein it will paſs over another given ſpace, in the fame 
medium. 

Since the ſpaces are as the ſquares of the time, to the ſpace the 
heavy body moves in the given time, the ſpace required in the 
queſtion, and the ſquare of the given time, ſeek a fourth pro- 
portional; this will be the ſquare. of the time required,: Its 
ſquare root therefore being extracted, will yield the time re- 
quired. —E, gr. In Ricciolus's experiments the ball fell 240 feet 
in four ſeconds ; it is demanded then how much time it will 
take up in falling 135 feet? This time will be found = / 


| (135: 16: 240) =y/ (135:15) 9 = 3. 


e ſpace a body falls in any given time in a medium void of | 
| —— refiſtance 


reſiſtance being given, to determine the ſpace it will fall, in any 
other given interval of time. 
Since the ſpaces are as the ſquares of the times, find a fourth 
propdrtional to the ſquare of the time wherein the body falls 
through the given ſpace, the ſquare of the time wherein it 1s to 
fall through the ſpace required, and the ſpace given ; this fourth 
proportional will be the ſpace required, ; 
Thus, by Ricciolus's experiments a dall falling 60 feet in two 
ſeconds, to find the ſpace it falls through in four ſeconds? The 
anſwer will be found 16.60: 4=4.60 =240. 1 
15%. If a body proceed with a motion uniformly retarded, it will 
paſs over half the ſpace which it would deſcribe in the fame 
equable motion. | 
For, Corals the given time divided into any number of equal 
parts; and draw the right lines B C, SH, QI, P M thereto, 
which are to be as the velocities correſponding to the parts of 
time o, BS, BQ. BP, BA; fo as letting fall the perpendi- 
culars H E, IF, M G, the right lines CE, CF, CG, CB 


b the velocities loſt in the times HE, FI, GM 
A] "Tee is BS, BQ, BF, BA. Since CE CF 5 
E. FI. CG: CB:: GM: BA, ABC will be a tri- 


angle, (Eucl. III. 17.) If Bb, therefore, be a moment of 
time infinitely final, its motion will be uniform and, there- 
fore, the ſpace deſcribed by the moving body will be as the 
little Arca Bbc C. The ſpace therefore deſcribed in the time 
AB is as the triangle ABC, viz. as the ſum of all the little 
arcas Bb cC. Now the ſpace deſcribed by the body moving 
uniformly with the velocity BC in the time AB, is as the 
rectangle ABCD, therefore the former is half of this. (Eucl, l. 


I. ; 
92 The ſpaces deſcribed by a motion uniformly retarded, in 


cqual times, decreaſe according to the unequal numbers 7, 5, 


I I. . . 
Fir, ſuppoſe the moving body .in the firſt inſtant of time to 
paſs over ſeven feet; I ſay, that in the ſecond, if it be equally 
retarded, it will paſs over 5; in the third 3; and in the 


fourth 1. For let the equal parts of the axis of the triangle 


BS, SQ, QP, PA be as the times; the ſemi-ordinates B C, 
S H, QT, PM as the velocities at the beginning of any time; 
the trapezia BSH C, SQIH, QP M , and the triangle 
PAM as the ſpaces deſcribed in thoſe times. Let then B C 
—4 and BS=SQ=QP. =PA=1. Then will SH 
= 3, QI=2, PM =I, (Law13.) BS H C =(4+3) 
: 7, SQIH= (3+2) 1: 22. PMI 
(2 ＋ 1) 1: 21 PAM ==. Conſequently the ſpaces de- 


and ACCELERATION. 


For the cauſe, &c. of retardation, ſee RESISTENCE, and RETAR- 


DATION, 


The laws wherein MOTION is communicated by the colliſion and 


ercuſſion of bodies, are very different, as the bodies are either 
elaſtic: or unela/lic, and as the direction of the ſtroke is oblique or 


direct. ö 


What relates to the colliſion of bodies vat elaſtic, when the 


ſtroke or ſhock is direct, will come under the following heads. 


17%. A moving body ſtriking againſt a body at reſt, will com- | 


municate motion thereto, and both will proceed in the direction 
of the firſt ; and the mdmentum, or quantity of nation, in the 
two, will be the ſame after the ſtroke, as in the ſingle one be- 
fore it. 

For, it is the action of the - firſt that gives the latter all the 
motion it has; and it is the re- action of the latter that takes off 
any part of the tion of the firſt, Now, as action and re- 
action are always equal, the momentum acquired by the one 
muſt be juſt equal to that loſt by the other; ſo that there is nei- 
ther loſs nor gain from the ſtroke, _ | ; 
Hence, the velocity after the ſtroke, is found by multiplying 
the maſs of the firſt body by its velocity before the ſtroke, and 
dividing the product by the maſs of the ſecond body, | 
Hence if a body in motion ſtrike on another moving in the ſame 
direction, but more flowly, both will continue their motion in 
their firſt direction ; and the momenta, or ſum of motion will 
be the ſame after as before the ſtroke. 

If two equal bodies move againſt each other with equal veloci- 
ties, after the ſtroke they will both remain at reſt. 


Simple MoT10N is that produced by ſome one power, 
Cmpound MoT10N is that produced by ſeveral conſpiring powers. 


See COMPOUND and COMPOSITION, 

Powers are ſaid 70 conſpire, when the direction of the one is not 
oppoſite to that of the other ; as when the radius of a circle is 
imagined to whirl round on its centre, and a point in the ſame 
radius is at the ſame time ſuppoſed impelled ſtrait along it. 
All urvilinear motion is compound; as all ſimple motion is rec- 
tilinear. * 
18%, If a moving body A (fg. 26.) be acted on by a double 


power; the one according to the direction AB, the ↄther ac- 


cording to AC; with the motion compounded thereof, it will 
deſcribe the diagonal of a parallelogram AD; whoſe fides 
AB and AC it would have deſcribed in the ſame time with 
each of the reſpective powers apart. 

F or, if the body A were only acted on by the force impreſſed 


—— —— — — 


along A B; in the firſt inſtant of time it would be in 
point of the right line AB, as in , and fo in the * 7 
parallel to A C; if it were only acted on by the power 
preſſed in the direction A C, it would in the ſame inſt OY 
time be in ſome point of the line A C, as in I, and ſo in the 
IL parallel to A B,—But ſince the directions of the n 
are not oppoſite to each other, neither of them can pad | 
other; and therefore the body in the ſame inſtant of 3 — 
arrive both at the point H L and at IL; and will conſe cap 
ly be in the point L, where the two meet.— In the gy ana 
ner it appears that if K M and M G be drawn parallel to 4 ' 
and A C, the body in the ſecond inſtant of time will be in 
and at length in D. 2, E. D. b 
Hence, ſince about every right line as A D, a parallelo 
as AB D C, may be conſtructed, by making two equal kh 
gles ACD and A BD, on one common baſe Ab . IR 
rectilinear motion, when it may be of ſervice for the 3 
ſtration, may be conſidered as a compound one. 2 
But as the proportion of the ſides A C and C D may be varic, 
ſo alſo may the right line A D be deſcribed by a motion com 
pounded various ways; and therefore the ſame rectilinear Na 
tion may be reduced to various compound motions, 
Hence, if a moveable body be drawn by three ſeveral pow 
according to the directions BA, AD, and AC, ( 1 
two of which taken together are equivalent to the thitd: the 
will be to each other as the right lines BD, DA, De / 
rallel to their directions; that is, reciprocally as the er 
the angles included between the lines of their directions, any 
the line of direction of the third: DB being to A D a the 
ſine of the angle B A D to the fine of the angle A BD, 
199. In an equable compound motien, the velocity produced 
the conſpiring powers, is to the velocity of each of the tw; 
apart, as the diagonal A D (fig. 26.) of the parallelogran 
ABDC, in the direction of whoſe ſides they act, to either d 
thoſe ſides A B or AC. 
For in the ſame time that one of the powers wauld Carry it 
over the ſide of the parallelogram A B, and the other over A0 
ſeparately, joined together they carry it over the diagonal AJ) 
The diagonal A D therefore is the ſpace deſcribed by the co. 
ſpiring powers in the ſame time: but in an equable motion the 
velocities in the ſame time are as the ſpaces; the velocities there. 
fore ariſing from the conſpiring forces are to the velocity ariſing 
from either force, as A D to AB or AC. 
Hence the conſpiring forces therefore being given; 5. e, th 
ratio of the velocities being giyen, by the lines A B and A0 
given in magnitude, and the direction through thoſe lines be. 
ing given in poſition, or by the angle of direction; the celerit 
and direction of the oblique motion is given: becauſe the diagond 
is given both in magnitude and poſition, 
The oblique motion however being given, the ſimple ones at 
not, vice verſa, given; becauſe the ſame oblique motion ny 
be compounded of various ſimple ones. 
20®, In a compound mation produced by the ſame forces, the 
velocity is greater if the angle of direction be leſs ; and lefs, if 
this be greater, + £4 
For, let the greater angle of direction be BAC, (fe. 30 
the leſs FAC; fince the powers are ſuppoſed the ſame, AC 
will be common to each parallelogram AF C E and BACD, 
and beſides AB=A F. Now it is evident that in the caſe of 
the greater angle, the diagonal A D is deſcribed ; and in the 
caſe of the leſs angle, AE; and both in the ſame time, by re 
ſon AB=AF, The velocities therefore are as A D to AE: 
Wherefore ſince AD is leſs than A E, the velocity in the cal: 
of the greater angle is leſs than in that of the leſs angle. 
Hence, ſince the legs AC and CE, with the included angk 
being given, the angle C E A, and thence, alſo, A E is found; 
the velocity of the conſpiring powers, and the angle of direc- 
tion, in any particular caſe, 2 — given, the velocity of the 
compound motion, and conſequently the ratio of the velocitic 
produced by the ſame powers under different angles of direction 
may be determined. 

For the particular laws of Morro ariſing from the collifion of 
dies both elaſtic and unelaſtic, and that where the directiom an 
both perpendicular and oblique, ſee PER uss ion. 

For circular MoT10N, and the laws of projectile, ſee CENTRAL 
forces, and PROJECTILE. 

For the MoT10N of pendulums, and the laws of oſcillation, { 
PENDULUM, and OsciLLATION. 

Altitude of MoTion. See the article ALTITUDE, 

Longitude of MoTioN, See the article LonG1TUDE. 

Undulatory Mor 1oN. See the article UNDULATORY. 

Perpetual Motion. See PERPETUAL motion, ; 

| The celebrated problem of a perpetual motion, conſiſts in the 
inventing a machine, which has the principle of its motion witt 
in itſelf, —M. de la Hire has demonſtrated the impoſſibility of 
any ſuch machine, and finds that it amounts to this, viz. ® 
find a body which is both heavier and lighter at the {am* 
time; or a body which is heavier than itſelf. See Mar 
CHINE, _ 2 

Animal Moriox, is that whereby the ſituation, figure, 2 

tude, &c, of the parts, members, &c, of animals are change 

See ANIMAL, þ | 
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Under 


theſe motions come all the animal functions, as reſpira- 
Fg n of the blood, excretion, walking, &c. See 
CTION. . Fes 
_ motions are uſually divided into two ſpecies, viz. ſponta- 
and natural, 
3 or muſcular Mor rox, is that performed. by means of 
the muſcles, at the command of the will; hence alſo called vo- 
luntary motion. See MusCULAR motion. 

Natural, or involuntary MoTion, is that effected without ſuch 
command of the will ; by the mere mechaniſm of the parts, 
Such is the motion of the heart, and pulſe ; the periftaltic mo- 
tion of the inteſtines, c. See HEART, PERISTALTIC, &c, 

Tntefline MoT10N, denotes an agitation of the particles, whereof 
a body conſiſts. See INTESTINE, FERMENTATION, Ex- 
FERVESCENCE, &c. 4 
Some philoſophers will have every body, and every particle of 
a body, in continual motion. For fluids, it is the definition 
they give of them, that their parts are in continual motion. See 
FLUIDITY-. 

And as to ſolids, they infer the like motion from the efluvia con- 
tinually emitted through their pores. See EFFLuv1a, 

Hence inteſtine motion is repreſented to be a motion of the inter- 
nal and ſmaller parts of matter, continually excited by ſome! 
external, latent agent, which of itſelf is inſenſible, and only diſ- 
covers itſelf by its effects; appointed by nature to be the great 
inſtrument of the changes in bodies. | 

MorT1ov, in aſtronomy, is peculiarly applied to the orderly 
courſes of the heavenly bodies. SeeSUN, PLANET, Cour, 


Co 
The motion of the earth, from weſt to eaſt, is now generally 
granted among aſtronomers: See it proved under the article 
EARTH. 
The motions of the celeſtial luminaries are of two kinds, diur- 
nal or common ; and ſecondary or proper. 

Diurnal or primary MoT1oN, is that wherewith all the heavenly 
bodies, and the whole mundane ſphere, appears to revolve every 
day round the earth, from eaſt to weſt, See DiuRN A, and 
STAR. Mc 

This is alſo called the motion of the primum mobile, and the 
common notion; to diſtinguiſh it from that rotation which is pe- 
culiar to each planet, &. It is about the various phænomena 
reſulting from this motion, that aſtronomy is chiefly employed, 
See ASTRONOMY. | | 

Secondary or proper MoT1on, is that wherewith a ftar, planet, or 
the like, advances a certain ſpace every day from welt towards 
caſt. See MoB1LE, 
dee the ſeveral motions of each luminary, with the irregularities, 
Sc. thereof, under the proper articles; EARTH, Moon, 
STAR, Cc. 

Argular Motion. See the article ANGULAR. 

FHhrary Mor Iod of the earth. See the article Hoary. 

Paracentric Mor iox of impetus. See PARACENTRIC. 

Mor io of trepidation, &c. See TREPIDATION, and LIBRA- 
TION, 

MoT1on, in muſic, denotes the manner of heating the meaſure, 
to haſten or ſlacken the time of the words, or notes. See 
MeasuRE, and Time. | 
The motion, in ſongs compoſed in double time, differs from 
thoſe in triple time, It is the motion that diſtinguiſhes courants 
and farabands, from gavots, borees, chacones, &c. _ 

MorT1on is alſo uſed among mechanics, for the inſide of a watch, 
Sc. more commonly called movement, See MovEMENT. 

MorT1ons, in war, denote the marches, counter-marches, &c. an 
army makes in changing its poſt, See Max ch. | 
The great ſkill of a general conſiſts in diſcovering the enemies 
motions, and concealing his own. Nothing is more dangerous, 
than to make great motions before a powerful enemy, ready to 
come to blows, | 

Moron, or emotion, in rhetoric, &c. See Pass10N. | 

MOTORII, Moroxy nerves, the third part of nerves; ſerv- 


ing for the motion of the Eye. See NERVE. 


This pair is united into one near their inſertion into the brain; 


by which means, when one eye is moved towards any object, 
the other is directed towards the ſame, See Eve. | | 

MOTOS, More, a piece of lint, or linen cloth, teazed like 
wool, to be put into ulcers, to ſtop the flux of blood, &c. 

MOTRIX, ſomething that has the power or faculty of moving. 
See FacuLTy, Mor ON, We | 

MO IT O, an Italian term, literally ſignifying word, or ſaying ; 
uſed in arms, deviſes, &c. See ARms, and Devis8. | 
Tro of an armoury, is a ſhort ſentence or phraſe carried in a 
{ſcroll generally over, ſometimes under the arms; ſometimes al- 
luding to the name of the bearer, ſometimes to the bearing, 
and ſometimes to neither. See Arms. 5 


he motto, or word, ſays Guillim, is an external ornament an- 


nexed to coat-armour ; being invention or conceit of the 
bearer, ſuccinctly and ſignificantly expreſſed, uſually in three, 
or four words, which are ſet in ſome ſcroll or compartiment, 
placed at the foot of the eſcutcheon. | 


As the motto holds the loweſt place in arms; ſo it is the laſt in| 
blazoning. In ſtrictneſs, it ſhould expreſs ſomething intended | 
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in the atchievement ; but cuſtom has now received whatſoever 
fancy of the deviſer, See BLAZ Ox. 


profane, furniſhing inſtances thereof, Our anceſtors made 
choice of motto's to expreſs their predominant paſſions, as of 
piety, love, war, &c. or ſome extraordinary adventure befallen 
them : Moſt of which, from ſome ſuch original, have become 
hereditary in divers families, 

The motto of the royal family of England, is, Dieu cb. ion 
dreit, God and my right; of the royal family of Bourbon, 


- Eſperance, hope; of the order of the garter, Heni ſoit qui mal y 


penſe, ſhame be to him that evil thinks; of the duke of Nor- 
folk, Sola virtus invicta; of the duke of Bedford, Che ſara 
ſara ; of the duke of Devonſhire, Cavends tutus, alluding to 
the family's name, Cavendiſh; of the duke of Kingſton, Pie 
repone te, alluding to the name Pierepoint; of the earl of Rad- 


ear] of Abingdon, Virtus ariete fortior, alluding to the three 

battering rams bore in the arms ; of Forteſcue Lord Clinton, 

Forte ſcutum ſalus ducum. 

2s motto of a deviſe, is alſo called the ſoul of the deviſe, See 
EVISE. | 

MOTU.—Ex mere Mor u. See the article Ex. 

MOVE in arreſt of judgment, See the article Ax REST. 

MOVEABLE, ſomething ſuſceptible of motion; or that is 

diſpoſed to be moved. See MoT1on. | 

A ſphere is the moſt moveable of all bodies, i. e. the eaſieſt to 

move: A door is moveable on its hinges, the magnetical needle 

on a pin, or pivot, &c. 

er is frequently uſed in contradiſtinction to fixt, See 
IXT, 


MoveABLE feaſts, are ſuch as are not always held on the ſame 


day of the year or month; though they be on the ſame day of 
the week, See FEAST. 

Thus, Eaſter is a moveable feaſt ; being always held on the 
ſunday which falls upon or next after the firſt full moon fol- 
lowing the 21ſt of March. Vid. Phils. Tranſ. NY 240. 


. 185, 
Al 5 other moveable feaſts follow Eaſter, i. e. keep their diſ- 
tance from it ; ſo that they are fixed with reſpect thereto. 
Such are Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſh-Wedneſday, Aſcenſion- 
Day, Pentecoft, Trinity-Sunday, &c. Which ſee under their 
proper articles, SEPTUAGESIMA, &c, 
MOVEA BLES, or Move ABLE goods, by civilians called bora 
mobilia, are thoſe which are capable of being removed from one 
place to another ; or which may be concealed or perverted, as 
not being fixed to the ground, Sc. See Goons. 
In England, we have two kinds of effects, moveable and im- 
moveable : the moveable are ready money, merchandizes, bonds, 
book-debts, cattle, and houſhold furniture, not faſtened either 
with iron or nail, nor ſealed in the plaiſter, but which may be 
tranſported without either fraction, or deterioration. See 
CHATTEL. 1 
In the cuſtomary laws, they ſay, moveables follow the perſon, 
and his proper habitation; moveables follow the body, &c. 
which words have different meanings in different countries, 
Sometimes they ſignify, that moveables go according to the 
cuſtom of the place where is the habitation of the deceaſed, 
though he die in another place; and ſometimes they ſignify, 
that moveables follow the cuftom of the place where the defunct 
died. | | 
MOVEMENT), motion, a term frequently uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe with automaton. See AUTQMATON. | 
The moſt uſual movements for keeping time, are watches and 
clocks : The firſt are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time; the ſe- 
cond ſuch as publiſh it. See WATCH, and CLock. 
MovEMENT, in its popular uſe among us, ſignifies all the 
inner work of a watch, clock, ar ather engine, which 
move, and, by that motion, carry on the deſign of the in- 
ſtrument. | CE 
The movement of a clock, or watch, is the inſide ; or that part 
which meaſures the time, ſtrikes, &c. excluſive of the frame, 
caſe, dial-plate, £9c. | 
The parts common to both of theſe mavements are, the main- 
ſpring, with its appurtenances ;; lying in the ſpring-box, and 
in the middle thereof lapping about the ſpring-arbor, to which 
one end of it is faſtened.— A- top of the ſpring-arbor is the 
2 ſcrew, and its wheel ; but in ſpring-clacks, this is a 


wrapped, is called the fuſy : This is ont taper ; in large 
works going with weights, it is cylindrical, and called the 
barrel. The ſmall teeth at the bottom of the fuſy or barrel, 
which flop it in winding up, is called the ratchet ; and that 
which ſtops it wben wound up, and is for that end driven up by 
the ſpring, the garde-gut.—The wheels are various: the parts 
af a wheel, are the hoop or rim; the teeth, the croſs, and the 
collet, or piece of braſs ſoldered on the arbor or ſpindle, whereon 


| illed lJeves ; th 
. c. are , 1 


The uſe of motto's is very ancient; hiſtory, both ſacred and 


nor, Quæ ſupra, alluding to the three ſtars in his arms; of the 


Fd 


ratchet-wheel with its click, that ſtops it.— That which the 
main ſpring draws, and round which the chain or ſtring is 


the wheel is riveted. — The little wheels playing in the teethof 
the larger, are called pinzons 3 and their teeth, which are 4, 55 
| ends of the ſpindle are called 


4 
U 


pivots 3 and the guttered wheel, with iron ſpikes at bottom, 
wherein the line of ordinary clocks runs, the pully,—We need 


not ſay any thing of the hand, ſcrews, wedges, flops, &c. See 
WHEEL, Fusy, &c. 


Thezry of calculating the numbers for MovEMENTS.— 1. It is to 


be obſerved, that a wheel divided by its pinion, ſhews how 
many turns the pinion has to one turn of the wheel. 

29, That from the fuſy to the balance, the wheels drive the 
pinions; conſequently the pinions run faſter, or make more 
revolutions than the wheels; but it is the contrary from the 
great wheel to the dial- wheel. ; 

39. That the wheels and pinions we write down either as vul- 
gar fractions, or in the way of diviſion in common arithme- 
tic; v. gr. a wheel of 60 moving a pinion of 5, is wrote ei- 


ther , or better 5)6o. And the number of turns 


the pinion has in one turn of the wheel, as a quoti- 4)36(9 
ent, thus, 5)60(12. A whole movement may be 
wrote, as in the adjoining ſcheme ; where the up- $5)55(11 
permoſt number expreſſes the pinion of report 4, the 5)45(9 
dial-wheel 36, and the turns of the pin 9; the ſe- 5)4o(8 
cond, the pinion, and great wheel ; the third, the ——— 
ſecond wheel, &c. the fourth, the contrat wheel ; 17 
and the laſt, 17, the crown-wheel. | 2 
Hence, 49. From the number of turns any pinion makes in 
one turn of the wheel it works in, may be determined the 
number of turns a wheel or pinion has at my greater diſtance, 
viz. by multiplying together the quotients ; the produce where- 
of is the number of turns. Thus, 

Suppoſe the wheels and pinions as in the caſe ad- 5)55(11 
joining; 11 multiplied by 9, gives 99, the number 5)45(9 
of turns of the ſecond pinion 5, in one turn of the 5)40(8 
wheel 55, which runs concentrical, or on the ſame 

ſpindle with the pinion 5, Again, 99 multiplied by 8, gives 
292, the number of turns the laſt pinion has in one turn of the 
firſt wheel 5. | 

Hence we proceed to find, not only the turns, but the number 
of beats of the balance in the time of thoſe turns. For hav- 
ing found the number of turns the crown-wheel has in one 
turn of tne wheel ſought, thoſe turns multiplied by its notches, 


e give half the number of beats, in that one turn of the wheel, 
uppoſe, v. gr. the crown-wheel to have 720 turns, to one of 


the firſt wheel; this number multiplied by 15, the notches 
in the crown-wheel, produces 10800; half the number of 


| ftrokes of the balance in one turn of the firſt wheel of 80 


teeth, See CALCULATION. 
The general diviſion of a movement, is into the clock, and 
watch parts. See CLock-work, and WATCH-work. 


MOVER, or fr ff Mover. See MoBiLE. 
Perpetual MoOvER. See PERPETUAL motion. 
MOU LD, or Mor p, in the mechanic arts, &c. a cavity art- 


fully cut, with deſign to give its form, or impreſſion to ſome 
ſofter matter applied therein. 

Moulds are implements of great uſe in ſculpture, foundery,&c. 
See SCULPTURE, FOUNDERY, c. - 
The workmen employed in melting the mineral or metallic 
glebe dug out of mines, have each their ſeveral meuld, to re- 
cee the melted metal as it comes out of the furnace; but dif- 


ferent according to the diverſity of metals and works. In gold. 


mines, they have moulds for ingots : In filver-mines for bars : 
In copper or lead- mines for pigs or ſalmons: In tin-mines for 
pigs and ingots: And in iron-mines for ſows, chimney-backs, 
anvils, caldrons, pots, and other large utenſils and merchan- 
dizes of iron, which are here caſt, as it were, at firſt hand. 
See GoLD, SILVER, LEAD, TIN, IRon, c. 


The Mov LDs of founders of large works, as ſtatues, bells, guns, 


and other brazen works, are of wax, ſupported within-ſide by 
what they call a core, and covered without-fide with a cap or 
caſe. At is in the ſpace which the wax took up, which is now 
melted to leave it free, that the liquid metal runs, and the 
work is formed ; being carried thither through a great number 
of little canals which cover the whole mould. See Foun- 
DERY. | 


The Moulps of moneyers, are frames full of ſand, wherein the 
plates of metal are caſt that are to ſerve for the ſtriking of ſpe-| 


cies of gold or ſilver. See CoiNAGE, 


Mou1Ds of founders of ſmall works, are like the frames of cain- 


ers. It is in theſe frames, which are likewiſe filled with ſand, 
that their ſeveral works are faſhioned ; into which, when the 


two frames whereof the mould is compoſed, are rejoined, the 


melted braſs is run. See FounDERyY. 


Movrps of letter-founders, are partly of ſteel, and partly wood: 
The wood, properly ſpeaking, ſerves only to cover the real 


mould which 1s within, and to prevent the workman who holds 
it in his hand, from being incommoded by the heat of the 

melted metal. Only one letter or type can be formed at once 
in each mould. See Letter-FOUNDERY. | 


MovLps in the manufacture of paper, are little frames compoſed 


of ſeveral braſs or iron-wires faſtened together by another wire 
ſtill finer, Each mould is of the bigneſs of the ſheet of paper to 
be made, and has a rim or ledge of wood to which the wires 


are faſtened, Theſe moulds re mare uſually called frames or 


ö 


| 


Furnace, and crucible maker s MouLDs, are made of wood 
the ſame form with the crucibles; that is, in form of 4 * 
cated cone. They have handles of wood to hold, and v 
them with, when being covered with the earth, the — 
has a mind to round or flatten his veſſel, See FUR NACE 2 

Mourps for leaden bullets, are little iron pinchers, each of wc 
branches terminates in a hemiſpherical concave, which w a 
ſhut, form an entire ſphere. In the lips or ſides wh ” 
the branches meet, is a little jet or hole, through which Fi 
melted lead is conveyed, 2 

Glaziers Mou L08.—The laziers have two kinds of moulds, both 
ſerving to caſt their lead, In the one they caſt the lead into 


of 


* formed therein. This they ſometimes call ingef- 

n the other they mould thoſe little pieces of lead a line thick 
and two lines broad, faſtened to the iron- bars. Theſe may be 
alſo caſt in the vice. See Vice, and GLAsIERy, 4 

Goldſmiths Mou LDs.—The goldſmiths uſe the bones of the Cut- 
tle-fiſh to make moulds for their ſmall works ; which they do 
by prefling thepattern between two bones, and leaving a jet o 
hole to convey the ſilver through after the pattern has * 
taken out. 

Mourp, among maſons, is a piece of hard wood or iron hol 
lowed within-fide, anſwerable to the contours of the mould. 

. ings or corniſhes, &c. to be formed, This is otherwiſe called 
caliber, 

Mov LDs, among plumbers, are the tables whereon they caſt their 
ſheets of lead. — Theſe they ſometimes call ſimply tables, 
Beſides which, they have other real moulds wherewith they caſ 
pipes without ſoldering. See each deſcribed under the article 
PLUMBERY. 

Mourps, among glaſs-grinders, are wooden frames whereon 
they make the tubes wherewith they fit their perſpectives, tele. 
ſcopes, and other optic machines. See G ass, and GRIx Dix 
Theſe moulds are cylinders, of a length and diameter accordins 
to the uſe they are to be applied to, but always thicker at one 
end than the other, to facilitate the ſliding. | 
The tubes made on theſe moulds are of two kinds; the one 
ſimply paſte-board and paper; the other of thin leaves of wood 
Joined to the paſte-board.—To' make theſe tubes to draw out 
only the laſt or innermoſt is formed on the mould; each tube 
made afterwards ſerving as a mould to that which is to go over 
= ; but without taking out the mould from the firſt. See 

UBE.' 

Mops uſed in baſket-making are very ſimple, conſiſting ordi. 
narily of a willow, or ofier turned or bent into an oval, circle, 
ſquare, or other figure, according to the baſkets, pannien, 
hampers, hots, and other utenſils intended. On theſe mull 
they make, or more properly meaſure all their work; and ac- 
cordingly have them of all hzes, ſhapes, &c. 

Mou1rns, among tallow-chandlers, are of two kinds: The fit 

for the common dipped candles, being the veſſel wherein the 
melted tallow is diſpoſed, and the wiek dipped. 
This is of wood, of a triangular form, and ſupported on one of 
its angles, ſo that it has an opening of near a foot a-top. The 
other, uſed in the fabrick of mou/d-candles, is of braſs, pewter, 
or tin,—Here each candle has its ſeveral mould, See each un- 
der the article CANDLE. | 

MovuLp, among gold-beaters, a certain number of leaves of ve- 

_ lom, or pieces of guts, cut ſquare, of a certain fize, and laid 

over one another, between which they put the leaves of gold 
and ſilver which they beat on the marble with the hammer. 
They have four kinds of moulds; two whereof are of velom, 
and two of gut. The ſmalleſt of thoſe of velom conſiſts of 
forty or fifty leaves, the largeſt contains an hundred. For the 
others, each contains five hundred leaves. : 
The moulds have all their ſeveral caſes, confiſting of two pieces 
of parchment ſerving to keep the leaves of the mould in their 
place, and prevent their being diſordered in beating. See 
GoLDp-beating. | . 

Mov1D, or Mol p, in agriculture, denotes a black kind of earth, 
every where obvious on the ſurface of the ground: called alſo 
natural or mother earth : and by ſome alſo laam, See EARTH, 
SolL, &c. | N 
The beſt mould for the gardener's purpoſes, according to Mr. 
Evelyn, is that of a blackiſh grey colour; according to Mr.Swit- 
zer, that of a lively cheſnut, or hazle colour, which cuts lik 
butter, and does not ſtick obſtinately, but is ſhort, tolerably 
light, breaking into ſmall clods, may be tempered without eruſt- 
ing or chapping in dry weather, or turning to mortar in wet. 
Next to cheſnut, are the dark greys, and ruſſet. The light 
and dark aſh-colours are naught, being thoſe commanly found 
in heathy ground. The yellowiſh red is worſt of all. 

Hip-MouLD, See the article HI P- mould. N 

Iron- Mou lp. See the article IRon-mould. . 

MOULDINESS, a term applied to bodies which corrupt in 
the air, from ſome hidden principle of humidity therein; an 
whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a certain white down, or la- 
nugo on their ſurface. oh | | 
This une er when viewed with a microſcope, affords a cu- 


and 


herbs and flowers, ſome only in the bud, others full blown, 


long rods or canes fit to be drawn through the vice, and the - 


rious ſpeQacle ; being a kind of meadow out of which ariſe 


M o u | MoU 


4 others decayed ; each having its little root, ſtalk, and Others again, alledge from hiſtory, that the roots of man 
other parts: the figure whereof may be feen in Hooks , hills beingeaten away, the hill therſelves have fublided, and 


| A 2.— The fame may be obſerved of the mouldine/s} ſunk into plains: Whence they conclude, that w. 
ma . 4 heh ” e on the ſurface of in bodies. _ corruption is natural, the maſhed ep is ſo too, | 2 8 8 
10 Mr. Bradley obſerved this mouldine 7 ina melon very accurately This, indeed, appears pretty evident, that ſome mountains muſt 
if = and found the vegetation of theſe little plants exceedingly | have been generated 2 and have grown up in preceſs 
0 uick. Each plant had its ſeeds in great abundance, which] of time, from the -ſhells, &c. found in many of them ; 
ere 40 not ſeem to be three hours ere they began to ſhoot up, | which may be accounted for from a violent wind blowing the 
he and in fix hours more the plant was compleat and mature, | ſand, &c, into huge heaps, which are afterwards made into a 
and the ſeed ready to fall.— When the fruit had been covered | mals by the rain, c. Some among the divines tell us, that 
th with a mould for ſix days, its vegetative quality began to abate, | the earth was created perfectly even; and that when God ſe- 
va and was intirely gone in two days more ; then came on a pu- parated the water from the land, he dug channels in the earth; 
the trefaction, and t e fleſh parts of the melon yielded nothing and the earth ſcooped out, he threw up in mountains : but 
1 3 but a ſtinking water, which began to have a gentle motion in | whether the mountains be ſufficient to fill all the channels of 
5 4 | its ſurface, and in two days time maggots appeared, which in| the ocean, let them look to it. 
b 5 ſix more laid themſelves up in their bags, where they conti- | The uſes of mountains are numerous: We ſhall only mention 
S <4 four days, and then came out flies. See Mus HRo0m. two, or three. 19. They ſerve as ſkreens to keep off the 
ut · 1 MOULDING, any thing caſt in a mould, or that ſeems to] cold and nipping blaſts of the northern and eaſtern winds. | 
do * have been ſo, though in reality it were cut with a chiſſel, or | 29. They ſerve for the production of a great number of vege- | 
- nde ax. . i tables and minerals, which are not found in any other ſoil. 29; 
4 VMovrpincs, in architecture, are jettings, or projectures be- The long ridges and chains of lofty and topping mountains be- 
FS yond the naked of a wall, column, wainſcot, &c. the afſem-| ing generally found to run from eaſt to weſt, ſerve to ſtop the 
ol. E blage whereof forms corniches, door-caſes, and other deco-| evagation of the vapours towards the poles, without which | 
1. . rations of architecture. See Tab. Architect. fig. 1. to 12. they would all run from the hot countries, and leave them | 
led x; See alſo ORNAMENT. | | deſtitute of rain. 
Some mouldings are ſquare, others round, ſome ſtrait, others Mr. Ray adds, that they condenſe thoſe vapours, like alembic- 
W curved, &c.—Some are plain, others carved, or adorned with heads, into clouds, and ſo by a kind of external diſtillatian, 
5 ſculpture, either hollowed, or in relievo. | give original to ſprings and rivers; and by amaſſing, cooling, 
A Some mouldings again are crowned with a fillet others are and conſtipating them, turn them into rain; and by that 
ich without, as the doucine, talon, gvolo, torus, plinth, ſcotia, means render the fervid regions of the torrid zone habitable, 
cdttragal, gula, corona, and cavetto. See each under its pro- See SPRING, Cc. 
eon = per article, Dovucine, Tarton, OvoLo, Oc. a In hiſtory, we have inſtances of mountains travelling a conſi - 
ele- | l Mouldings are in architecture what letters are in writing. By derable diſtance 3 particularly Huſket-Marvel- Hill, if I miſ- 
= 3 the various diſpoſitions and combinations of mouldings may be] remember not, in Herefordſhire, which is ſaid to have made 
as Je made an infinite number of different profiles for all ſorts of or-| 2 conſiderable journey. See Speed's Theat. 5 
"he EZ ders, and compoſitions, regular and irregular; and yet all To meaſure the height of a mountain, ſee ALTITUDE, Cc. 
EZ the kinds of mouldings may be reduced to three; viz. ſquare, Though there is another way uſed by Dr. Halley in the mea- 
one round and mixt, i. e. compoſed of the other two. ä ſure of Snowdon-Hill in Wales, by means of a barometer, 
00d Por this reaſon, thoſe who invented the Gothic architecture, the different heights of whoſe mercury at the top and bottom 
out, EX reſolving to recede from theſe perfect figures, and affecting to of the mountain, give its perpendicular altitude; accounting 
whe IE uſe others leſs perfect, to diſtinguiſh their architecture from 82 feet perpendicularaſcent, for every inch varied in the height 
a the antique, introduced a new ſet of whimſical mouldings and | of the mercury. See BAROMETER, and LEVELLING. 
Ga RE ornaments. See Gor HI, GROTESQUE, c. MouNT AIN-green GREEN, 
Regular mouldings are either large; as, doucines, ovolos, gu- | Burning-MounTAINSs, ö See the article 5 VoLcano, 
di. RE las, talons, torus's, ſcotias, &c. or ſmall, as fillets, aſtragals, [MouNnTAINS in the moon. Moon. 
cle, conges, &c. which ſee in their places, Doucine, OvoLo,|MO UNTING the guare, trenches, breach, &c. denotes the 
en, REES AsTrRAGAL, FILLET, c. "| going upon duty, being upon guard, in the trenches, run- { 
lis EXE B-d-MouLDinG. See the article BEn-moulding. ning to the breach, &c. See GUaRD, TRENCH, Sc. | 
1 Pane MouLDinG. See the article PLANE. MounTING @ cannon, mortar, &c. is the ſetting it on its car- 
SMOULIN.—Fr d. Mouiin. See FER. riage ; or the raiſing its mouth. See Cannon, MoRT AR, 
fit BMOULINET, a French term properly ſignifying a little] CARRIAOGCE, &c. | 
the mill; being a diminutive of moulin, mill. MounTING, in the manufaQtories, ſomething that ſerves to 
It is uſed in mechanics to ſignify a roller, which being croſſed | raiſe or ſet off a work. — Thus the frame or border, and its 
je of = with two levers, is uſually applied to cranes, capſtans, and | dependencies, make the mounting of a looking-glaſs: The fuſt, 
The RE other forts of engines of the like nature, to draw ropes, and] or but, the mounting of a muſquet, carabine, ec. The hilt, 
ter, ES. heave up ſtones, timber, &c. See Cas Ax, .&c. &c. the mounting of a ſword, | 
un- Movuiiners is alſo a kind of turn-ſtile, qq wooden croſs, which |[MounTiNnG gf a fan, the flicks which ſerve to open and ſhut | 


turns horizontally upon a ſtake fixed in the ground; uſually] it, whether they be of wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, whale- 
placed in the allow to keep out horſes, and to oblige paſ- bone, Indian-cane, or the like. See Fan. | 
ſengers to go and come one by one. | MOURNING, a particular dreſs or habit, wore to ſignify 
Theſe moulinets are often ſet near, the out-works of fortified rief, on ſome melancholy occaſion, See FUNERAL, &c. 
places, at the ſides of the barriers, through which people paſs The modes of mourning are various in various countries; as | 


on foot. | are alſo the colours that obtain for that end. —In Europe, the | 
8 MOULTING, in natural hiſtory. See MoLTinG. ordinary colour for mourning is black ; in China, white ; in ; 
= MOUND, a term uſed for a bank, rampart, or other fence, | Turkey, blue, or violet; in Egypt, yellow; in Æthiopia, ©. 
particularly of earth. See WALL, Cc. | | brown. The ancient Spartan and Roman ladies mourned in 4 


ouUND, or MoxD, in heraldry, is a ball or globe with a] white; and the ſame colour obtained Formerly in Caſtile on 
croſs upon it; ſuch as our kings are uſually drawn with, hold-| the death of their princes. Herrera obſerves, that the laſt 
ing it in their left hand, as they do the ſcepter in the right. | time it was uſed, was in 1498, at the death of prince John.— 


| GLoBE, - Kings and cardinals mourn in purple. 0 
4 MOUNT, an elevation of earth, called alſo mountain. See] Each people have their reaſons for the particular colour of 
MovnTain, | | | their mourning : White is ſuppoſed to denote purity ; yellow, 
The words mount and mountain are ſynonymous ; but the for- | that death is the end of human hopes, in regard leaves when 
T mer 1s ſcarce everuſed in proſe, unleſs when accompanied with | they fall, and flowers when they fade, become yellow, Brown 
Mr, 3 ſome proper name, as mount Etna, mount Gibel, mount Liba- | denotes the earth, whither the dead return. Black, the pri- 
wit- 3 non, mount Sinai, mount Atlas, mount Parnaſſus, Ic. vation of life, as being the privation of light, Blue expreſſes 
like S St. Catherine of Mount Sinai, See the article CATHERINE. | the happineſs which it is hoped the deceaſed does enjoy; and 
ably I Knight of Mount Carmel. See the article CARMEIL. purple, or violet, ſorrow on the one ſide, and hope on the 
ruſt- 5 OUNTS of piety, are certain funds, or eſtabliſhments in Italy, | other; as being a mixture of black and blue. 
8 F where money is lent out on ſome ſmall ſecurity. We had MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of the human face, conſiſting 
light "= = mounts of piety in England, raiſed by contribution for the] of the lips, the gums, the inſide of the cheeks, and the pa- 
. . 1 enefit of people ruined by the extortions of the Jews. late. See Face, Lies, Gc. | 3 
8 OUNTAIN, Mons, a part of the earth riſing to a conſide- | All theſe parts are lined with a glandulous coat, which is 


rable height above the level ofthe ſurface thereof. Sce EAR TH. | continued over the whole inner ſurface of the mouth, and all 
he origin of mountains is variouſly aſſigned by philoſophers: | its parts, the teeth excepted. 


t in me will have them co-eval with the world, and created From the glands of this coat, through innumerable little ex- 

"BF along with'it, 7253 cretory ducts, is ſeparated a Kind of ſalival juice, which 

F h- Others, among whom Dr. Burnet, will have them to take] ſerves to keep the mouth and all its parts, moiſt, ſmooth and z 
| their riſe from the deluge:; urging, that the extreme irregula-J MAlippery. See SALIVA. 8 5 

. rity and diſorder viſible in them, plainly ſhews they do not On the hind part of the palate, perpendicularly over the FMS 

6 come immediately out of the hand of God, but are the wtecks| of the larynx, hangs a round, ſofr, ſmooth bod y, like the 

Wm, of the old world broken into the abyſs. Sce ABYs% © end of a child's finger, formed by the duplicature of the ane 


- 


= 
M U C 


brane of the palate, and called the uvula, which is moved 


by two muſcles, called ſpheno/taphylinus and Feen 3 
and ſuſpended by as many ligaments, See UvULa. 

Under the membrane of the palate, are a great number of 
glands, pretty conſpicuousinthe fore-part, like grains of millet; 
whoſe excretory ducts piercing the membrane, open into the 
mouth : but towards the hind-part they lie much thicker, and 
about the root of the uvula are gathered ſo cloſe to one ano- 
ther, that they ſeem to form one wh conglomerate gland ; 
which is therefore by Verheyen called glandula conglomerata 
palatina, See PALATE.— The gums are, as it were, the 
ſockets and ligaments of the teeth. See 'To0TH, 

Beſides the proper parts of the mouth, there are in and about 
it others highly ſerviceable and neceſſary thereto: Among 
which are the glands 3 the moſt conſiderable whereof are the 
parotides, the glandulz maxillares, the ſublinguales, and the 
tonſils or amygdalz ; which ſee in their reſpective places, 
PaRoOTIDEs, c. 

Theſe are the ſalival organs, whence ſprings all that liquor we 
call the ſpittle, which flows into the mouth by the reſpective 
ducts, after its ſeparation from the blood in the bodies of the 
glands : As the demand of ſpittle is greater in actions of the 
lower jaw, i. e. in maſtication, deglutition, much talking, 
Sc. ſo does the diſpoſition of theſe ſalival ducts favour that 
diſcharge on thoſe occaſions. 

Mr. Derham obſerves that the mouth, in the ſeveral ſpecies, 
is nicely adapted to the uſes of ſuch a part; well ſized and 
ſhaped for the catching of prey, for the gathering and re- 
ceiving food, the formation of ſpeech, &c. 

In ſome creatures it is wide and large, in others little and 
narrow ; in ſome with a deep inciſure up into the head, for 
the better catching and holding of prey, and more eaſy com- 


minution of hard, large and troubleſome food; in others | 


with a ſhorter inciſure, for the gathering and holding of her- 
baceous food. | 


In inſects it is very notable: in ſome forcipated, to catch, 


hold, and tear the prey; in others aculeated, to pierce and| 


wound animals, and ſuck their blood; in others ſtrongly 
ridged with jaws and teeth, to gnaw and ſcrape out their 
food, carry burdens, perforate the earth, nay the hardeſt 
wood, and even ſtones themſelves, for houſes and neſts for 
their young, | Ts | 

Nor is the mouth leſs remarkable in birds, being neatly ſhaped 
for piercing the air, hard and horny to ſupply the want of 
teeth; hooked in the rapacious kind, to catch and hold their 
prey; long and ſlender in thoſe who have their food to grope 
for in mooriſh places; and broad and long in thoſe that ſearch 
it in muddy places. 

Mor is alſo uſed in the courts of princes, for what relates to 
their eating and drinking. Hence, officers of the mouth, yeo- 
men of the mouth, &c. | 
Daviler defines mouth, an apartment compoſed of ſeveral rooms, 
as offices, kitchens, Sc. where the meat intended for the 
firſt tables, is dreſſed by itſelf. —At court, this is called the 


king's mouth. 


| MovurTn, in the manage, denotes a horſe's feeling or ſenſibility | 


in that part where the bits are applied. See BIT, G c. 
Ridges of a horſe's MouTH. See the article RiDGE. 
Opening, or ſhutting the Mou TH, of a cardinal, is a ceremony 
uůſed in the conſiſtory at Rome; wherein the pope ſhuts a new- 
elected cardinal's mouth, ſo as he may not ſpeak at all, even 
though the pope ſhould ſpeak to him; and remains in the mean 
time deprived of all voice, both active and paſſive, till the call - 
ing of another conſiſtory, when the pope opens his mouth again, 
making a little harangue, to teach him how to ſpeak, and 
comport himſelf in the conſiſtory. See CarDiNnAL. 
MOXA, a ſort of cotton, or downy ſubſtance, brought from 
China, and by ſome ſaid to grow on the lower part of the 
mugwort-leaf, 


It is not known among us for any medicinal efficacy, however 


celebrated in the Indies for curing the gout, by being burnt. 


upon the part: People here have not faith enough to try it 
this way; and ſome think if they had, in all likelihood, any 
other cauſtic would do as well, Quincy, _ 
MUCILAGE, MuciL Ado, in pharmacy, &c. a thick, viſ- 
cous juice; ſo called, as reſembling the mucus of the noſe, 
See the article Mucus. | 
Mucilages are prepared chiefly from roots, and ſeeds pounded in 
a mortar, and infuſed in hot water, and ſtrained through a cloth. 
The ſeeds principally uſed for this purpoſe, are thoſe of althæa, 
mallows, ſymphytum, c. | 
Mucilages enter the compoſition of ſeveral plaifters. —They 
are ſometimes alſo made of gums and fruits, as figs, quinces, 
iſing-glaſs, tragacanth, &c. See Gum, &c. | 
MvuciLAGE alſo denotes a thick, pituitous matter, evacuated: 
with the urine, in the gravel, and dyſuria. 1 
MUCILAGINO US glands, a very numerous ſet of glands in 
the joints, firſt deſcribed by Dr. Havers.— There are two ſorts 
of mucilaginous glands, ſome ſmall, next a-kin to miliary glands, 


being 8 placed all along the ſurface of the membranes, 
which lie over the articulatjons. 


See Mucus, and Ax TIcu- 
LATION, ; , 


| 


IMUFTI. See the article Mu p RTI. 


The other ſort are conglomerated, or many glandules collected. 
and planted one upon another, ſo as to make a bulk, and ay. 
pear conſpicuouſly, In ſome of the joints, there are ſeveral 
of them; in others, there is a ſingle one. | 
As to the ſtructure of theſe large glands ; they conſiſt of ſmall 
veſicles, which are not gathered together into ſeveral lobes 
or bags of glandules, but are diſpoſed upon ſeveral membrane; 
lying over one another; of which membranes there are ſeve. 
ral in every one of theſe glands, which appear evidently in 
thoſe who are hydropical. They have their blood-veſlels, a; 
other glands : but their veins have a particular texture, in their 
courſe, for retarding the return of the blood from the gland; 
that the mucilaginous liquor, which is not ſeparated with the 
greateſt expedition, may have time for ſeparation; which i; 
a contrivance, obſerved wherever a thick fluid is to be ſe- 
cerned, See ANIMAL ſecretion, 
The large mucilaginous glands are variouſly ſituated ; ſome in 
a ſinus formed in the joint; others ſtand near, or over-againſ 
the interſtice between the articulated bones: but in genera] 
they are ſo placed, as to be ſqueezed gently, and lightly 
preſſed in the inflection or extenſion of the joint, in order to 
yield a quantity of mucilage proportionate to the motion cf 
the part, and the preſent occaſion, without any injury, 
The deſign of all theſe glands is to ſeparate a mucilaginous kind 
of liquor, which ſerves principally to lubricate the joints, or to 
make them ſlippery. It ſerves likewiſe to preſerve the ends of 
thearticulated bones from attrition and heating: But all this it 
does in conjunction with the medullary oil; with which, toge- 
ther, is made a compoſition admirably well fitted for thoſe ends: 
for the mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil 
reſerves the mucilage from growing too thick and viſcous. 
r. Havers obſerves the ſame glands to lie between the muſcle; 
and tendons; and ſuppoſes that there is the ſame mixture there 
of an oily and mucilaginous ſubſtance; the one being that fat, 
which is found between the muſcles, and is ſupplied by the 
glandulz adipoſz ; and the other ſeparated by the mucilaginuui 
glandules, of which the common membrane of the muſcles i; 
every where full. This mixture in the interſtices of the muſ- 
cles, lubricates them and their tendons, and preſerves them 
from ſhrinking, and growing rigid and dry, See MuscLe, 
MUCOUS glands, are three glands — empty themſelves 
into the urethra ; ſo called by the firſt diſcoverer, Mr. Cow- 
per, from the tenacity of the liquor which they ſeparate,— 
See Tab. Anat, (Splanch.) fig. 8. lit. w. ScealſoMucus, 
The two firſt diſcovered of theſe, are about the bigneſs of : 
French bean, of a depreſſed oval figure, and a yellowiſh co- 
lour, like the proſtates; being on each fide the bulb of the 
cavernous body of the urethra, a little above it. 

Their excretory ducts ſpring from the internal ſurface next 
the inner membrane of the urethra z into which they open a 
little lower, by two diſtin& orifices, juſt below its bendin 
under the oſſa pubis, in perinæo, where they diſcharge a tran(- 
arent viſcous liquor, 

he third mucous gland, is a ſmall, conglobate, yellowiſh 
gland, like the former, but ſomewhat leſs, ſituate above the 
angle of flexure of the urethra, under the oſſa pubis, in the 
perinæum, near the anus.—It has two excretory ducts, which 
enter the urethra obliquely, a quarter of an inch below the 
two former ; and diſcharge a liquor like the former, both in 
colour and conſiſtence. See URETHRA. 
MUCRO cords, in anatomy, the lower pointed end of the 
heart. See HEART. 
The word is Latin, mucro, where it 
pine of a ſpear, & c. | 
ence, MUCRONATED is applied to whatever tends to, or 
terminates in a point, like that of a ſpear ; as mucronata car- 
tilago, Sc. See XipyoIDEs, | 
MUCUS, of the joints, is a mucilaginous liquor, ſeparated by its 
proper glands, conveniently placed in the interſtices of the 
bones, where thoſe glands are gently preſſed by the motion of 
the parts: it ſerves to make the extremities of the bones, ot 
Joints, flip more eaſily. See Bone, and MuciLaG1novs. 
Mu CUS, 7 the urethra, a viſcous tranſparent liquor, ſerving to 
line, and lubricate the part; that the ſeed and the urine may 
ſlip more freely, without either adhering to or lacerating the 
| part, See URETHRA, | 
t comes from glands lately diſcovered by Mr. Cowper, about 
the penis; and is that, which in women is often miſtaken for 
ſemen. See Mucous gland, PENi1s, SEED, &&c, 
Mucus, of the neftrils, is a viſcid excrementitious humour ſepa- 
rated by its proper glands, placed in the internal membrane of 
thoſe parts. It ſerves to moiſten, lubricate, and defend the 
olfactory nerves ; which being extremely ſoft and naked, 
| would, without ſuch proviſion, be ſoon ſpoiled. See Nos, &. 
MU D-walls, See the article WALL. | . 


properly ſignifies the 


MUGGLET ONIANS, a religious ſeR, which / aroſe 13 
England, about the year 1657; | denominated from thei 
leader Lodowick 5 0 a journeyman taylor. 
Muggleton, with his aſſociate Reeves, ſet up for great pro- 
phets; and it is ſaid, pretended to an abſolute power of ſaving 


: 


# and damning whom 


v7 pleated: giving, out, Shat e 


MUL 


the two laſt witneſſes of God, that ſhould appear before the 
end of the world. | 
MU1D, a large meaſure, in uſe among the French, for dry 
commodities; as corn, pulſe, ſalt, lime, coals, &c. See 
MEASURE. | . 
The muid is no real veſſel uſed as a meaſure; but an eſtima- 
tion of ſeveral other meaſures, as the ſeptier, mine, minot, | 
buſhel, &c. 
At Paris, the muid of wheat, pulſe, and the like, is compoſed 
of twelve ſeptiers, each ſeptier making two mines, the mine 
two minots, the minot three buſhels, the buſhel four quarts, or 
ſixteen litrons, each litron 36 cubic inches, exceeding our pint 
by 1 44 cubic inch. — The muid of oats is double that of wheat, 


contains 24 buſhels.— The muid of charcoal contains 20 mines, 
ſacks, or loads, each mine two minots, each minot eight 
buſhels, each buſhel four quarts, &c. 

\1v1D is alſo one of the nine caſks, or regular veſſels uſed in 
France, to put wine and other liquors in,—The muid of wine 
divided info two demi-muids, four guarter-muids, and eight hal 
quarttr-muids, contains 36 ſeptiers, each ſeptier 8 pints, Paris 
meaſurez ſo that the muid contains 288 pints, See Mg a- 
= SURE. 

= MULATTO®, a name given, in the Indies, to thoſe who are 
= begotten by a negro man on an Indian woman; or by an In- 
dian man on a negro woman. 
* The word is originally Spaniſh, -wlata, formed of mula, a 
mule, as being begotten of two different ſpecies. 

Thoſe begotten of a Spaniſh woman and an Indian man, are 
called metis; and thoſe begotten of a ſavage by a metis, are 
called jambos, — Theſe are all very different in colour, and in 
B their hair. 

= MULCT, MuLcTa, a penalty, or fine of money, impoſed for 
BY Aa fault or miſdemeanour. See FIVE, AMERCEMENT, Ce. 
EZ MULE, in natural hiſtory, a mongrel kind of quadruped uſually 
generated betwen an aſs and a mare; ſometimes alſo between 
| a horſe and a ſhe-als. 


their kind. See MonsTER. 


And yet the ancients mention a ſort of mules that were prolific, 
in Phrygia, Syria, Cappadocia, and Africa, Witneſs Ariſto- 
tle, Hiſt. Animal, l. b. c. 36. Varro de Re Ruſtica, l. 2. c. I. 
Columella, I. 7. c. 36. Theophraſtus, and, after him, Pliny, 
1.8. c. 44. Steno, examining the teſticles of a mule, found 
ova therein, with a fort of placenta about them ; which per- 
ſuaded him that mules might engender without any miracle. 
But the obſervation is fanciful, and the concluſion unworthy ſo 


though compoſed, like that, of 12 ſeptiers; but each ſeptier | M 


Mules are a ſort of monſters ; and, therefore, do not propagate | 


Theſe we ſometimes alſo find with the additions, ba/tard 
eigne, and mulier puiſne. 

Some derive the word from the Latin me/ior, or French mei/- 
leur, better ; in regard the condition of a ſon born thus is bet- 
ter than that of an elder brother born before wedlock, Though, 
—_— to Glanvil, the lawful iſſue is rather called mwulier 

than melior, becauſe begotten on mulieres, and not on conca- 
bing: For he calls ſuch iſſue f/ios mulierates; cpyoling them 
to baſtards.— Agreeable to which, Briton has frere mulier, 


i. e. the brother begotten of the wife; in oppoſition to frere 
baſtard. 


The like ſeems to obtain in Scotland, where, according to 
Skene, mulieratus filius is a lawful ſon begot of a lawful wife. 
ULIER was alſo anciently uſed as an addition for a wife; 
ſometimes alſo for a widow. —According to Coke, virgin is 
alſo included under the name mulier. See Appition, Sc. 
MULLER, or MuLrLar, denotes a ſtone flat and even at 
bottom, but round a-top; uſed for grinding of matters on a 
marble. The apothecaries uſe mullers to prepare many of 
their ingredients; and painters for their colours, either dry 
or in oil. 
MuLLER is alſo an inſtrument uſed by the glaſs-grinders ; 
being a piece of wood, to one end whereof is cemented the 
glaſs to be ground, whether convex, in a baſon, or concave, 
in a ſphere or bowl. See GLass, and GRinDINnG. 
The muller is ordinarily about fix inches long, turned round; 
the cement they uſe is compoſed of aſhes and pitch, 
MULLET), or MoLLET, in heraldry, a bearing in form of 
a flat, or rather of the rowel of a ſpur, which it originally 
repreſented. 
The mullet has but five points; when there are ſix it is called 
a ſtar.— Though others make this difference, that the mullet 
is, or ought to be, always pierced, which.a ſtar is not.— 
Vid. Tab. Heraldry, fig. 71. a 
The mullet is uſually the difference, or diſtinguiſhing mark for 
the fourth ſon, or third brother, or houſe, See DiFFEHUEN CE. 
Though it is often alſo borne alone, as coat-armour : Thus, 
Ruby on a chief pearl, two mullets diamond, was the coat of 
the famous lord Verulam, firſt Sir Francis Bacon. 
MULSUM, Mors, a liquor made of wine and honey; or 
even of honey and water. See HYyLROMEL, Honey, &c. 
MULTA, or MULTURA epiſcopt, a fine, or final ſatisfaction 
anciently given the king by the biſhops, that they might have 
power to make their laſt wills: and that they might have the 
probate of other men's, and the granting of admiaiſtrations. _ 
MULTANGULAR, a figure, or body which has many 
angles. See ANGLE, and PoL YGO . 


able a naturaliſt! 


4 2 MULTILATERAL, in geometry, is applied to thoſe . 
, The Roman ladies had equipages drawn by mules; as appears | figures which have more than four ſides or angles, more uſu- 
from the medals of Julia and Agrippina. And at this days in|. ally called polygons. See PoLYGoON. . | 
b Spain, the coaches of the nobility, and even princes, are uſually MULTINOMIAL, or Mur rINouix AT roots, in ma- 
drawn by no other than mules, We are aſſured that M. de thematics, are ſuch as are compoſed of many names, parts, 
7 Thou, ert preſident of the parliament, had the fourth coach] or members; as, ae d, &c. See Roor, Mono- 
he in France, in 1585; till which time every body rid to court, | MIAT, BINXoMIAT, SS. 3 : 
he parliament, &c. on mules. See Cock. oY For the method of raiſing an infinite multinomial to any given 
ch MuLts, among gardeners, denote a ſort of vegetable monſters power, or of extracting any given root out of ſuch a power 3 
» produced by putting the farina foecundans of one ſpecies off ſee a method of M. de Moivre in Phileſ. Tranſact. Ne 230. 
1 plant into the piſtil, or utricle of another. See GENERATION | MULTIPLE, MouLTiPLExX, in arithmetic, a number C | 
| of plants, 8 which comprehends ſome other number ſeveral times. See 1 
ho The carnation and ſweet-william being ſomewhat alike in their NUMBER, EQUIMULTIPLE, and SUBMULTIPLE, 
parts, particularly their flowers; the farina of the one will] Thus © is a multiple of 23 or, which is the ſame, 2 is a quota | 
he impregnate the other: and the ſeed ſo enlivened will produce] part of 6; 2 being contained in 6 three times. And thus 12 i 
a plant different from either. An inſtance of this we have in| is a multiple of 6, 4, 3; and comprehends the 1ſt twice, the | 
* Mr. Fairchild's garden at Hoxton; where a plant is ſeen nei-| 2d thrice, the 3d four times, Oc. 3 | 
5a ther ſweet · william, aor carnation, but reſembling both equally, | MuLTIPLE ratio, or proportion, is that which is between mul- = 
which was raiſed from the ſeed of a carnation that had been] tiple numbers. See RAT 10. ; 4 1 
oY impregnated by the farina of the ſweet- william.—Theſe coup- It the leſſer term of a ratio be an aliquot part of the greater, | | ſl 
the lings being not unlike thoſe of the mare with the aſs, which] the ratio of the greater to the leſs is called multiple: And |! 
qu produce the mule; the ſame name is given them; and they are, that of the leſs to the greater ſub-multiple. 140 
© like the others, incapable of multiplying their ſpecies. A fub-multiple number is that contained in the multiple, Thus 4 
This gives us a hint for altering the property and tafte of any| the numbers 1, 2, and 3 are ſub-multiples of 6 and . wilt 
A fruit, by impregnating one tree with the farina of another of Duple, triple, &c. ratio's ; as alſo ſub-duples, ſub-trip es, (tj 
4a the ſame claſs; e. gr. a codling with a pearmain, which will! Sc. are ſo many ſpecies of multiple and ſub-multiple ratio's. 1 
cd + occaſion the codling ſo impregnated to laſt a longer time than| See DueLe, TRIPLE, &c. 5 Wk 
| uſual, and be of a ſharper taſte. Or if the winter-fruits be fe- MULTIPLE echo, See the article Eco. . Ng mh 
« cundated with the duſt of the ſummer ſeeds, they will decay | MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic, is one of the factors in w 
7 N before their uſual time. And from this e ee, of] the rule of multiplication; being that number which 13 | [ 
| the farina of one with another, it may poſſibly be that in an given to be multiplied by another called the multiplicator, or fl 
. orchard where there is variety of apples; even the fruit gathered | Multiplier. See MULTIPLICATOR, - lied I 
70 from the ſame tree differ in their flavour, and in the ſeaſon of |MULTIPLICATOR, in arithmetic, a number multiplied by I 
* maturity, It is from the ſame accidental coupling that pro-] another called the multiplicand. See MuLTIPLICAND. | | 
ked, ceeds the numberleſs varieties of fruits and flowers raiſed every The largeft number is ordinarily made the multiplicand, and | | il 
8 day from ſeed. See Farina and 8E ED. placed above the ſmaller, or multiplicator; but the reſult 13 | I 
* MULIEBRIA, a term ſometimes uſed to ſignify the privities the ſame which ſoever of the numbers be made multiplicand, | | | | 
a _— z or ſo much as is otherwiſe called cunnus. See Tab. | or multi ner 4 times 5, and 5 times 4 making the ſame 1 
: nat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. | | ERA-| ſum. See MULTIPLICATION. Tg x 18 
fe 1} P and GENERA} EU LTI PLICA T TON, the aft of multiplication, or in- Wl | 
their MULIER, in law, ſignifies lawful ifſue born in wedlock, but | creaſing the number of any thing. See MULTIPLYING. 1 
begot before. See BAST ARD. | The multiplication of the loaves in the wilderneſs was one of 1 
"off If a man have a ſon by a woman before marriage, which is a] our Saviour's greateſt miracles, The Romaniſts hold areal 
= baſtard and illegitimate; and he after marries the mother of | multiplication of the body of Chriſt in the euchariſt; ſo that 
the the baſtard, and they have another ſon : this ſecond ſon is cal-| every communicant has a whole body, &c. 1 | 8 
led mulier *, and is lawful, and fhall be heir to his father. | It is ordained and eſtabliſhed, that none from henceforth ſhall 
5 Vor. II. No 102. | | 85 f — Ff uſe 
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to multiply gold, or ſilver, nor uſe the craft of multiplica- 
1; 2nd if any the ſame do, he ſhall incur the pain of felo- 
Stat. 5 Hen. IV. c. 4. See PHILOSOPHER's-/tone. 
{his 4rute was made on preſumption that ſome perſons ſki]- 
ful in chymiſtry, could multiply or augment thoſe metals by 
@/ixirs, or other ingredients; and change other metals into 


very gold and filver, Under Henry VI. letters patent were 


granted to certain perſons (who undertook to perform the 
me, and to find the philoſopher's ſtone) to free them from 


the penalty in the faid ſtatute, — But the ſtatute has been ſince 


repealed, 1 il. & Mar. c. 30. 
AULTIPLICATION, in arithmetic, the act, or art of mul- 
tivlyiig one number by another, to find the product, See 
PrRonucr, 


Multiplication, which is the third rule in arithmetic, conſiſts: 


in finding ſome third number, out of two others given; 
wherein, one of the given numbers is contained as often as 
unity is contained in the other, | 
Or, Multiplication is the finding what will be the ſum of any 
number added to itſelf, or repeated, as often as there are units 
in another.—So that multiplication of numbers is a compendi- 
ous kind of addition. See ADDITION, 
Thus the multiplication of 4 by 5 makes 20, i. e. four times 
five amount to twenty; which algebraiſts expreſs thus, 4 * 
133 See CHARACTER. | 

n multiplication, the firſt factor, i. e. the number to be mul- 
tiplied, or the multiplicand, is placed over that whereby it is 
to be multiplied ; (See MULTIPLICAND) and the factum or 
product under both. 
An example or two will make the proceſs of multiplication 
eaſy, —Suppoſe I would know the ſum 269 multiplied by 8, 
or 8 times 269. 


Multiplicand 269 
Multiplier — — 8 
Factum, or Product 2152 


The factors being thus diſpoſed, and a line drawn underneath, 
(as in the example) I begin with the multiplicator thus: 8 
times 9 makes 72, ſet down 2, and carry 7 tens, as in addi- 
tion; then 8 times 6 make 48, and 7 I carried, 55 ; ſet down 
5, and carry 5; laſtly, 8 times 2 make 16, and with 5 I car- 
ried 21, which I put down: ſo as coming to number the ſe- 
veral figures placed in order, 2, 1, 5, 2, I find the product to 
be 2152. See NUMERATION. 

Now ſuppoſing the factors to expreſs things of different ſpecies, 
viz, the multiplicand men, or yards, and the multiplier 
pounds; the product will be of the ſame ſpecies with the 
multiplicator. Thus the product of 269 men or yards multi- 
plied by 8 pounds or pence, is 2152 pounds or pence ; fo 
many of theſe going to the 269 at the rate of 8 a- piece. Hence 
the vaſt uſe of multiplication in commerce, &c. 


If the multiplicator confiſt of more than one figure,: the 


whole multiplicand is to be added to itſelf, firſt, as often as 
the right-hand figure of the multiplicator ſhews, then as often 
as the next figure of the multiplicator ſhews, and ſo on, —Thus 
421 x 23 is equal to 421 x 3 and alſo 421 Xx 20. The product 
ariſing from cach figure of the multiplicator, multiplied into 
the whole multiplicand, is to be placed by itſelf in ſuch a 
manner, that the firſt or right-hand figure thereof may ſtand 
under that figure of the multiplicator from which the ſaid 


product ariſes. For inſtance; 
Multiplicand — 421 
Multiplicator — 23 


Particular product of 4211ů8 3 —¾—¼T, 1263 
Particular product of 421 Xx 20 


The total product 


This diſpoſition of the right-hand figure of each product, fol- 
lows from the firſt general rule; the right-hand figure of each 
product being always of the ſame denomination with that fi- 
cure of the ee lvoe from which it ariſes. 
Thus in the example, the figure 2 in the product 842, is of 
the denominations of tens, as well as the figure 2 in the mul- 
tiplicator, For 1 x 20 (that is the 2 of 23) = 20, or 2 put 
in the place of tens, or ſecond place. | 
Hence if either of the factors have one or more ciphers on 
the right-hand, the multiplication may be performed without 
regarding the ciphers, till the product of the other figures 
be found: To which they are to be then affixed on the right. 
And if the multiplicator have ciphers intermixed, they need 
not to be regarded at all.—Inſtances of each follow. 
12 355 15 24000 801 
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Thus much for an idea of multiplication, where the multipli- 
cator conſiſts wholly of integers; in the praxis whereof, it is 


ſuppoſed, the learner is apprized of the product of any of the 


nine digits multiplied by one another, eaſily learnt from ths 
common table, (ſee TABLE) or otherwiſe, 
There are alſo ſome abbreviations of this art. — Thus to mul 
tiply a number by 5, you need only add a cipher to it, 250 
then halve it.ä— To multiply by 15, do the ſame, then add 
both together. The ſum is the product. 
Expedients for the more eaſy and expeditious multiplyj 
large ſums are ſliding rules and Neper's bones. —The want © 
which may be ſupplied by tabulating the multiplicand, 
Where the multiplicator is not compoſed wholly of inteoe;;. 
as it frequently happens in buſineſs, where pounds are accom. 
panied with ſhillings and pence; yards with feet and inches 
the method of procedure, if you multiply by a ſingle digit, ; 
the ſame as in ſimple numbers, only carrying from one & 
nomination to another, as the nature of each ſpecies requires, 
E. gr. to multiply 123/. 14s. ꝙ d. 3g. by five: Say, 5 x 34 
== 15 C. that is, 34. 3 9. write down the 3g. and proces 
ſaying, 5 Xx 9 = 45 d. that is 3s. 9d. ſet down the 94, uy 
proceed in the ſame manner through the reſt. 
If you multiply by two or more digits, the methods of pm. 
cedure are as follow. Suppoſe I have bought 37 ells of clot 
at 130, 165. 64. per ell, and would know the amount of the 
whole. —I firſt multiply 37 ells by the 13 J. in the common 
method of multiplication by integers, leaving the two produg, 
without adding them up; then multiply the ſame 37 ells þ; 
165. leaving, in like manner, the two products without add. 
ing them. Laſtly, I multiply the ſame 37 by the 6 d. th, 
product whereof is 222 d. which divided by 12, (ſee Dty;. 
SION) gives I8s. 64. and this added to the products of 1}; 
165. the ſum will be 6105. 64. the amount of 37 ells at 16; 
64. the ell. Laſtly, the 610 5. 6 d. are reduced into pound 
by dividing them by 20: (ſee RepucT1ON) upon addin» 
the whole, the amount of 37 ells at 13 J. 16s. 6d. will: 
found as in the following. | 


37 ells 37 ells 37 ells. 
At 13 pounds, At 16 ſhillings. At 6 pence, 
111 222 222 
37 37 
30 10 6 18 6 


Product 511 10 6 610 6 | 
Or thus: Suppoſe the ſame queſtion; reduce the 12. 16. 
into ſhillings, the amount will be 2765. reduce 276 f. ini 
pence, adding 6, the amount will be 3318 d. Multiply the 
37 ells by 3318, the amount will be 122766 d. which divided 
by 12; and the quotient 10230 5. 64. reduced into pounds 
by cutting off the laſt figure on the right, and taking half d 
thoſe on the left, yields 511 J. 10s. 6d. the price of the 3 
ells, as before. 
Though by theſe two methods any multiplications of this kind 
may be effected, yet the operations being long, we ſhall add 
a third much ſhorter. Suppoſe the ſame Sow \ Pa Multiph 
the price by the factors of the multiplicator, if reſolvable into 
factors: if not, by thoſe that come neareſt it; adding th: 
price for the odd one, or multiplying it by what the facton 
want of the multiplier. So, the work will ſtand thus: 37 
ells at 16s. 64, : 6x6 36 Xx 1 2 37: | 
Therefore — 6 f 


82 19 © 
497 14 © 
13 20-0 
511 10 6 


The price of the 37 ells. | 

But the moſt commodious is the fourth method, which is per- 
formed by aliquot and aliquant parts—where you are to ob- 
ſerve by the way, that aliquot parts of any thing are thoſe con- 
tained ſeveral times therein, and which divide without any 
remainder; and that aliguant parts are other parts of the ſame 
thing compoſed of ſeveral aliquot parts. See ALI vor, and 
ALIQUANT, | | 

To MULTIPLY by aliquot parts, is in effect only to divide 4 
number by 3, 4, 5, &c. which is done by taking a 3d, 4th, 
5th, &c. from the number to be multiplied. Example. 
To multiply, v. g. by 6s. 8 d. Suppoſe I have 347 ell ot 
ribbon at 6s, 8 d. per ell. | 


Multiplicand — 347e _, 
Multiplicator —— — 6s, 84. 
Product — 1151. 13s. 4d. 


The queſtion being ſtated, take the multiplicator, which ac- 
cording to the table of aliquot parts is the third; and ſay, the 
third of three is 1, ſet down 1; the third of 4 is 1, ſet down 
I, remains 1, that is, I ten, which added to 7, makes 17 
then the third of 17 is 5; remains 2 units, i. e. two thirds 
or 135, 4 d. which place after the pounds, Upon numbering 
the figures 1, 1, and 5, integers, and 13s, 4 d. the aliquot 
part remaining, I find the ſum 115 J. 13s. 4d. 
For MULTIPLICATION by aliquant parts: Suppoſi 
multiply by the aliquant part 19 f. I firſt take for 105. half 
the multiplicand; then for 5, which is the fourth, and, laftly» 
for 4, which is the 5th. The products of the three 2 
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D: hat compoſe the aliquant part, being added together, 
„ be the total Sesed of the — as in 
the following example; which may ſerve as a model for mul- 
tiplication by any aliquant part that may occur. 

Multiplicand _ N 356 ells. 
Multiplieee— — 19s. 


178 J. for 10s. 
9 J. for 55. 
711. 4s. for 4s. 


Product — — 338 J. 45. 3 

For the proof of MULTIPLICATION, —The operation is right 
when the product divided by the multiplier quotes the multi- 
plicand ; or divided by the multiplicand quotes the multiplier. 
A readier way, though not abſolutely to be depended on 
(fee ADDIT 10N) is thus: Add up the figures of the factors, 
caſting out the nines; and ſetting down the remainders of 
each. Theſe multiplied together, out of the factum, caſt a- 
way the nines, and ſet down the remainder. If this remainder 
agree with the remainder of the factum of the ſum, after the 
nines are caſt out; the work is right. 

Croſs MuLTIPLICATION, or otherwiſe called duodecimal 


I arithmetic, is an expeditious method of multiplying things of 
by ſcveral ſpecies, or denominations, by others likewiſe of differ- 
Fl ent ſpecies, &c. E. gr. Shillings and pence by ſhillings and 
he pence z feet and inches by feet and inches; much uſed in 


meaſuring, &c.—The method is thus, ; 
Suppoſe 5 feet 3 inches to be multiplied by 2 F. 
feet 4 inches; ſay, 2 times 5 feet is 10 feet, 5 
and 2 times 3 is 6 inches: Again, 4 times 5 is 2 
20 inches, or 1 foot 8 inches; and 4 times 3 

is 12 parts, or one inch; the whole ſum makes 10 
12 feet 3 inches. —In the ſame manner you 1 
may manage ſhillings and pence, Cc. 


"4 © © | > w © 


| I2 
MULTIPLICATION, in geometry, or in lines, is effected by 
ſuppoſing a line a b, (Tab, Geomet. fig. g.) called the deſcribent, 
moving perpendicularly along another b c, called the dirigent. 
See DESCRIBENT, c. | 

. For by this means the deſcribent forms the rectangle a dc b; 
6; and if it be divided together with the dirigent into any num- 
into i ber of equal parts, will by its motion deſcribe as many little 


therefore appears multiplied, See REFRACTION.—PFor the 
phænomena and laws of multiplying-glaſſes, ſee Po LVHEDROx 
MULTISILIQUOUS 22 are the ſame with cornicy- 
late plants, viz. thoſe which, after each flower, have divers 
diſtin, flender, and frequently crooked, ſiliquæ, or pods 
wherein their ſeed is contained: and which when they ripen, 
open of themſelves, and let the ſeeds drop. See Col Au- 
LATE, and SEMINAT ION. See alſo PLANT. 
MULTITUDE, Murrrrupo, an aſſemblage, or col- 
lection, of a great number of things, or perſons. 
Multitude is properly the abſtract whereby things are ſaid to 
be many. See MULTUM. PF 
In which ſenſe multitude may be conſidered as number; (ſee 
NuMBER) and ſtands oppoſed to unity. See Unity. 
In law, ſome will have multitude to imply at leaſt ten perſons ; 
but Sir Edward Coke ſays, he could never find it reftrained 


by the common Jaw to any certain number, but always left 
to the diſcretion of the judges. 


A MULTO fortivri, or d minore ad majus, is a way of argu- 
mentation often uſed by Littleton ; whoſe force is thus: Ifit 
be ſo in a feoffment paſſing a new right; much more is ir 
for the reſtitution of an ancient right. 
MULTUM, in arithmetic. —If A be one, B one, C one 
Done, Sc. And B, C, and D be not the ſame with A; A. 
B, C, and D are'multa, or plura, many. Wolfius. : 
MULTURA #pi/copi, See the article MurLTA, 
MU M, a wholeſome kind of malt liquor, chiefly prepared in 
Germany. See MaLT-Liquos. | 
The proceſs of making mum, as recorded in the town-houſe 
of Brunſwick, -the place of moſt note for this liquor, is as 
follows: ; 
Take 63 gallons of water that has been boiled to the conf ump- 
tion of a third part; brew it with ſeven buſhels of wheaten- 
malt, one buſhel of oat- malt, and one buſhel of ground beans; 
when it is tunned, let not the hogſhead be too full at firſt, and 
as ſoon as it begins to work, put into it of the inner rind of 
fir three pounds, tops of fir and birch one pound, carduus 
benedictus three handfuls, flower of roſa ſolis, one handful or 


thyme, of each a handful and a half; of e!der-flowers, two 
handfuls or more; ſeeds of cardamum bruiſed 30 ounces, bar- 
berries bruiſed one ounce: put the herbs and ſeeds into the 
veſſel when the liquor has wrought a while, and after they 
are added, let the liquor work over the veſſel as little as may 


75 . rectangles as the units in the deſcribent and dirigent will pro- be, then fill it up: at laſt, when it is ſtopt, put into the 
be » duce when multiplied into one another; viz, 21. See] hogſhead ten new-laid eggs unbroken or cracked, ſtop it up 
unde A}  DirRIGENT. | | cloſe, and drink it at two years end, 

If of 5 For when the line a 6 hath moved over one part of @ 4, it | Our Engliſh brewers uſe cardamum, ginger, and ſaſſafras in- 


e 3 . will by its three parts have deſcribed the three little rectan- 


A gles in the firſt column; when it comes to 2, it will have de- 
kind 2 ſcribed three more. And this is the reaſon why multiplica- 
| add 2 tim in the Latin tongue is uſually expreſſed by the word ducta, 
tiph 3 drawn: (and from hence alſo comes product.) As if a b were 
into 3 multiplied by bc, they ſay, ab duda in he, becauſe the de- 
the 4 {cribent is led, as it were, or carried along in an exact poſture 
Aon Y upon the dirigent, and by that means deſcribes the rectangle; 
3 3 ſo that the rectangle and product are all one in 1 

Y Now, as in all multiplication unity is to one factor as the o- 


ther is to the product, multiplication in lines may be performed 
thus. 


angle at pleaſure; on one of the legs ſet off au = to unity; 


ſet the multiplicand 4 (2) from @ on the other leg of the 
angle; draw ub, and parallel to it through d, draw dc, (6). 
I fay, dc or 6, is the product: for au: 4 d:: 4b: bc. 


» ob- | 1 TOE NR See FECUNDITY of plants. 
con- MULTIPLICATIVES. See NUMERALS. 

t any MULTIPLYING, in the animal œconomy, the produ- 
ame a cing of one's like. See GENERATION. | 

, and Mankind multiplied at a prodigious rate before the flood ; rab- | 


bits, fiſh, and moſt inſects, multiply incredibly : The ſingle 
ride 3 milt of a cod, examined with M. Leewenhoeck's microſcope, 


4th, was found to contain more ova than there are animals on the 
3 face of the earth. See INS ECT, ANIMALCULE, c. 
ls of M. Dodart has ſeveral diſcourſes on the multiplication of 


plants in the Memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, He has 
examined the beech-tree particularly. with this view, and 
found its increaſe to ſurpaſs all imagination. See FEcunpiTy. 
ULTIPLYING, inarithmetic, is the finding a number which 
contains the multiplicand as often as there are units in the 


Let ab (fig. 10.) be to be multiplied by a d.—Make any| 


and on the ſame leg ſet off ud, the multiplicator (3); then 


ſtead of the inner rind of fir; and add walnut-rinds, madder, 
red ſanders, and elecampane. | 


MUMMY *, Mum1a, acarcaſs, or body embalmed or dried 
in the manner of the ancient Egyptians, See EmBaLmins, 
* Menage, after Bochart, derives the word mummy from the 


Arabic mumia ; of mum, wax. Salmaſius, from amomum, 4 
Kind of perfume. (See Amowun.) Though others hold, 


embalmed, or aromatized. 


Properly ſpeaking, mummy is not the fleſh of the deceaſed, but 

the compolition wherewith it is embalmed; but in common 
uſe mummy is alſo uſed for the body. : 

The preparation of mummy is of ſo old a ftanding, that it was 


in uſe in Egypt before the time of Moſes. The coffin in 


which the mummy is contained is of ſycamore-wood, which is 
found to keep ſound for the ſpace of 3000 years; but it is very 
different from our ſycamore. 
Mummy is ſaid to have been firſt brought into uſe in medicine 
by the malice of a Jewiſh phyſician, who wrote that fleſh thus 
embalmed was good for the cure of divers diſeaſes, and par- 
gicularly bruiſes, to prevent the blood's gathering and coagu- 
lating. The Turks prevent the export of mummy in Europe 
as much as poſſible, 
There are two kinds of bodies denominated mummies, —The 
_ firſt are only carcaſſes, dried by the heat of the ſun, and by 
that means kept from putrefaction; frequently found in the 
dry ſands of Ly bia. — Some ſay, they are the bodies of deceaſ- 
ed people buried there on purpoſe to keep them entire with- 
out embalming ; others, that they are the cartaſles of travellers, 
&c, 7620. with clouds of ſand raiſed by the hurri- 
canes frequent in thoſe deſarts. Be that as it will, theſe 
. mummies are of no uſe in medicine, and are only preſerved as 
curioſities. Vents | | 8 
The ſecond kind of mummies are bodies taken out of the pits, or 
catacombs near Cairo, wherein the Egyptians depoſited their 
dead after embalming.— It is theſe make the mummy ſo much 
valued, and to which ſuch extraordinary virtues are aſcribed. 
It is ſaid, that all the mummy ſold in ſhops, whether brought 
from Venice or Lyons, or even directly from the Levant by 


Alexandria, is factitious, and the work of certain Jews, who 


knowing the value the Europeans ſet on the Egyptian mummy, 

counter it by drying carcaſſes in ovens, atter having pre- 

pared them with powder of myrrh, caballin aloes, Jewiſh 
itch, black pitch, and other coarſe or unwholeſome drugs. 
he French Charletans, it ſeems, have likewiſe got the art 


ch c- multiplier, See MULTIPLICAND, c. 

y, the The rule of three conſiſts in b er the third term by 

Jown he and dividing the product by the firſt. See RuLE 

5s 173 gf three, | 

AY MUuLTiPLYING-glafs, a lens, or glaſs in which objects appear 

dering increaſed in number. See LENS. ves | 

liquot A multiplying-glaſs, called alſo polyhedron, is a glaſs formed or 
ground into ſeveral planes, or faces, making angles with 

would one another; through which the rays of light iffuing from the 

4. half ſame point undergo different refractions, ſo as to enter the 

laſtly, eye from every ſurface in a different direction; as if they| 

aliquot came from ſeveral points. | o | 

parts And thus the ſame point is ſeen in ſeveral imaginary foci; and 


1 


— 


ol preparing mummies. Their method is ſimple enough: Out 


of 


two, burnet, betony, marjoram, avens, penny-royal, wild 


that in the Arabic tongue, the word umi ſigniſies a body | 


— — ͤ—— — — — — 


of the carcaſs of a perſon hanged, they take the brain and en- | 
trails, dry the reſt in an oven, ſteeping it in pitch, and other 

drugs. And this they ſell for right Egyptian mummy. 

Paræus has a very curious treatiſe of mummies, wherein he 

ſhews the abuſes thereof; and makes it appear that they can 
never be of any real medicinal uſe. 

Matthiolus is of the fame opinion, after Serapion. Both theſe 

authors take even the Egyptian mummies to be no more than 

bodies embalmed with piſſaſphaltum. 

Mummy, »umia, is more particularly uſed for the liquor, or 
juice 00zing from human bodies aromatized and embalmed ; 
gathered in the ſepulchres. —This is the mummy chiefly ſpoke 
of among the ancient Writers. | 

Mummy alſo denotes a medicinal drug, or a viſcous compoſi- 
tion partaking of bitumen and pitch, found in the mountains 

and foreſts of Arabia, and other hot countries of the eaſt ; 
much uſed in embalming of dead bodies, 

Dioſcorides ſpeaks of a mummy found on the ſea- coaſt near 
Epidaurus, brought thither by the torrents from the Cerau- 
nian mountains, and there dried by the ſun into huge heaps. 
It ſmells like bitumen mixt with pitch. The people there- 
abouts call it mineral wax. — In Latin, or rather Greek, it 

is called piſſaſpbaltus. See Piss AsPHAL Tus. 

Mummy, muma, is alſo uſed by ſome phy ſicians for I know 
not what implanted ſpirit, found chiefly in carcaſſes, when 
the infuſed ſpirit is fled. 

The infuſed ſpirit is ſometimes alſo called mummy in living 
ſubjects; and both the one and the other are ſuppoſed to ſerve 
in tranſplantation. See TRANSPLANTATION. 

A plant, for inſtance, bringing this mumia from one ſubject 
to another, the mumia joins and unites itſelf immediately, 


with the mumia or ſpirit of the new ſubject; and from this | 


union ariſes a natural and common inclination between the 
two ſubjects.— And on this principle they account for ſympa- 
thetic or magnetic cures. See SYMPATHETIC, c. 
Mummy is alfo uſed among gardeners for a ſort of wax uſed in 
the planting and grafting of trees. See WAx. 
Agricola direRs the preparation thereof as follows: Take one 
pound of common black pitch, and a quarter of a pound of 
common turpentine; put them together in an earthen pot, 
and ſet them on the fire in the open air, having ſomething 
in your hand to cover and quench it in time; the matter to 
be thus alternately lighted and quenched till all the nitrous and 
volatile parts be evaporated, To this a little common wax 
to be added; and the compoſition to be ſet by for uſe. 
To apply it in the dreſſing of the roots of trees, melt it, and 
dip in the two ends of the pieces of root one after another; 
then put them in water, and plant them in the earth, the 
ſmall end downward, ſo that the larger may appear a little way 
out of the earth, and ſo have the benefit of the air; then 
preſs the earth hard down upon them that they may not receive 
too much wet. See PLANTING, 
MUNDANDIS vicis & venellis. See the article Vicis. 
MUNDIBURDUS. See ApvocArx. 
MUNDICK, a ſort of marcaſite, or mineral glebe, found 
in the tin-mines, ſometimes white, yellow, or green, but 
generally of a dark brown colour. | 
It is frequently called maxy ; and appears to be nothing elſe 
but a kind of ſulphur; fire alone being found to ſeparate it 
28 the tin, in which caſe it evaporates into ſmoke. See 
IN, | 
The mundick ore is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its brown, ſad- 
coloured glittering, and by its diſcolouring the fingers, Some 
fay it feeds the tin, and yet allow that where there is much 
mundick, there is little or no tin. Vid, Gibſ. Addit. to Camd. 
Brit. in Corfrwall, | 


T he tinners ſeparated it with great care from the tin, becauſe |. 


it made it thick and curdy, —But of late it has been tried, 
and wrought ſingly, and is found to turn to very good advan- 
tage by affording copper. 
The ſteams of the mundic are very troubleſome to the miners; 
yet it is found a good vulnerary; and the miners uſe no other 
. remedy for wounds but within them in water that runs 
from the mundick ore. : 
MUNDIFICATIVES, or MunpiryYERs, in medi- 
cine, denote cleanſers, purifyers, or detergents, See DETER- 
GENT. 
Mundificative plaiſters, or unguents, are ſuch as deterge, and 
dry, and thus cleanſe ulcers of two kinds of matter, viz. pus 
and ſanies. See ULCER, | 
The chief ingredients in mundificative unguents, are gentian, 
ariſtolochia, enula campana, and vulnerary herbs, See DE- 
TERGENT., 
MUNDUS, world. See the article WorLD, 
Amma MunDi. See the article Ax IMA. 
MUNERARIUS, See DESIONATrok. 
MUNICIP AL“, MunicieaLis, or Munickrs, an 
appellation given to the inhabitants of the municipia, or mu- 
nicipal cities. _— 
The word is compounded of u7us, office, employ ; and 
= Capio, I take or hold. | | 
In the Roman law, municipal denotes a perſon veſted with 
the rights and privileges of a Roman citizen, 


MUR 


This title the Romans frequently beſtowed on foreign citig; 
and people; and in effect, it was little more than a title, 
UNICIPAL cities, municipia, were thoſe whoſe inhabitant; 
were capable of civil offices in the oa of Rome. 

Theſe, according to Mariana, came ſomewhat ſhort of the 
privileges of the colonies, See Coll ox v. 

They had no ſuffrages or votes at Rome; but were left to 
be governed by their own laws, and magiſtrates.— It is true, 
ſome few municipal cities, by particular merit, c. obtained 
the liberty of votes, which occaſioned that received diſtine- 
tion of municipium ſine ſuſfragio, & municipium cum ſuſfragis. 
They were ſo called, becauſe muneris hujus honorarit participii; 
but- by munus honorarium, was meant no more than the bare 
appallarion of a Roman, whereby they were privileged to 
fight in a legion, as denizens; and not in auxiliary bang, 


nour, were the Czrites. 

Municieal, among us, is now applied to the cuſtomary laws 
that obtain in any particular city, or province; and which 
have no authority in the neighbouring places. See CusT ou, 
and Law, 0 | 
Municipal Hcers, are thoſe elected to defend the intereſts of 
Cities, their rights and privileges, and to mantain order and 


See OFFICE. 
In Spain, the municipal offices are bought. In England, 
they are obtained by election. See OFFice, VENAL, &. 
MUNIMENTS, or MIxIAENTSs, the evidences or wrii- 
tings, whereby a man is enabled to defend the title of his 
eſtate, See Monin 0 WziTinG, Documnr, 
Sc. 
Wrangford ſays, the word muniment includes all manner of 
evidence, deeds, charters, &c. See EVIDENCE, Sc. 
MunimsnT-hou/e, a little, ſtrong apartment in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, caſtles, colleges, or the like, deſtined 
for keeping the ſeal, evidences, charters, &c, of ſuch church, 
college, &c. called muniments, or miniments. See ARCHIyt, 
MUNIMINA, the grants, or charters of kings, and prince; 
to churches®, ſo called, becauſe cum eis muniuntur again al 
thoſe who would deprive them of thoſe privileges. 
* The word is formed of the Latin »zunio, I defend, ſtrengthen. 
MUNIONS, in architecture, the ſhort upright poſts or bar 
which divide the ſeveral lights in a window frame. See Wix- 


Dow. 

MUNITION, or AMMUNI1T10N, the proviſions where- 
with any place is furniſhed in order for defence; or where- 
with a veſſel is ſtocked for a voyage; or that follow a camp 
for its ſubſiſtence. See AMMUNITION. 

Mun1T1on-bread is the proportion of bread diſtributed every 
day to the ſoldiers of a garriſon or army. — Each officer is 
allowed ſo many rations of munition-bread. See RATIO. 

MUPH TI, or Murr, the chief, or patriarch of the Ma- 

hometan religion, reſiding at Conſtantinople. See Man- 
METANISM. | 
The awþbti is the ſovereign interpreter of the Alcoran, and 
decides all queſtions of the law. See ALCORAN, &c. 
He takes place of the baſhaws ; and his pee is often ter. 
rible to the grand ſignior himſelf.—It is he girds on the ſword 
to the grand ſignior's fide; which ceremony anſwers to the 
coronation of our kings. 

MURAGE, Muxacivum, in our cuſtoms, a reaſonable toll 
to be taken of every cart or horſe coming laden into a city 
or town, for the building or repairing the walls thereof. 

MURAL, ſomething belonging to a wall; which the Latins 
call murus, See WALL. . 

MuRAL crown, among the ancient Romans, was a kind of 
crown indented a-top, like the battlements of a wall. Sc: 
Crown. | 
The mural crown was the reward of thoſe who firſt mounted 
the walls of the enemy: whence it was alſo called corona ob- 
idionalis. 3 
URAL arch, is a wall, or walled arch placed exactly in the 

plane of the meridian, i. e. upon the meridian- line; for the 
fixing of a large quadrant, ſextant, or other inſtrument, t9 
obſerve the meridian altitudes, &c. of the heavenly bodies. 
See MERIDIAN-bne, and MERIDIAN-altitude. : 
Tycho Brahe was the firſt who uſed a mural-arch in his ob, 
ſervations; after him Mr. Flamſteed, de la Hire, &c. uſed 
the ſame means. See COELESTIAL, Ec, | 

MURDER. See the article MuRTHER. 

MURDERING battery. See the article BATTERY. 

MU RE. Counter-Mu RE. See the article COUNT E R-M'- 


MURENGERS, two officers of great antiquity in the cit) 


of Cheſter, being two of the principal aldermen choſe yearly 
to ſee the walls kept in good repair, and to receive certain 
toll and cuſtom for the maintenance thereof, Ry 

M URING, the walling, or raiſing the walls of a building: 
See WALL. 

MURORUM adomeſticus. See the article DomgsTICU5 

MURRAIN, gargle, a mortality, or contagious diſeaſe # 
mong cattle, See MoRTALITY. | 
Murrains are occaſioned various ways, but princi by 


| 


hot, dry ſeaſon; or rather by a general putrefaction of h 


as aſſociates, See CITIZEN. — The firſt who had the ho- 


good policy; as mayors, and ſheriffs, conſuls, bailiffs, G., 
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MUS 


which begets an inflammation in the blood, and a ſwelling in 
the throat, which ſoon proves mortal, and is communicated 
from one to another. | ; 
The ſymptoms are generally a hanging down and ſwelling of 
the head, rattling in the throat, ſhort breath, palpitation of 
the heart, ſtaggering, abundance of gum in the eyes, &c. 
breath hot, and tongue ſhining. 
The moſt remarkable murrain we hear of, is that mentioned 
in the Philoſophical Tranſattions, which ſpread itſelf through 
Switzerland, Germany, into Poland, &c. 
The contagion ſeemed to propagate itſelf in form of a blue 
miſt, which fell on the graſs where the cattle grazed, inſomuch 
that whole herds returned home ſick, and being very dull, and 
forbearing their food, moſt of them died away in twenty-four 
hours time. On diſſection were found large corrupted ſpleens, 
ſphacelous and corroded tongues, &c. "Thoſe people who 
managed them, without a due regard to their own health, were 
infected by them, and died like the beaſts. 
Some imagine it had its riſe ſrom noxious vapours thrown out 
of the earth in three diſtinct earthquakes perceived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place where it began : Though Dr. Slare ra- 
ther thinks it owing to ſwarms of volatile inſects. The anti- 
dote for the ſound, and the medicine for the ſick, were the 
ſame, viz. equal parts of ſoot, gun- powder, brimſtone, and 
ſalt, with as much water as would waſh it down, a ſpoonful in 
a doſe, 
MURREY, in heraldry, a kind of purple colour, called alſo 
anguine. See SANGUINE, and PURPURE. | 
MURRHINE, Muxrrninus, MOPPINOS, in antiquity, 
an appellation given to a delicate ſort of earthen or ſtone ware, 
brought from the eaſt, whereof cups and vaſes were made, 
which added not a little to the fplendor of a Roman banquet. 
Critics are divided concerning the matter of the pocula or vaſa 


murrbina, murrina, or murrea. Some will have them to have 


been the ſame with our porcelane, or china-ware. See PoR- 
S ELAN E. f 

The generality hold them to have been made of ſome precious 
kind of ſtone, which was found chiefly, as Pliny tells us, in 
Parthia, but more eſpecially in Carmania. Some conjecture 
them to have been of agate, others of onyx, others of coral- 
line: Baronius doubtleſs was fartheſt out of the way, when he 
took them to be made of myrrh congealed and hardened. 
Pompey is recorded as the. firſt who brought theſe murrhine 
veſſels out of the eaſt, which he exhibited in his triumph, and 
dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus. —But private perſons were not 
long without them. So fond, in effect, did the Roman gentry 
grow of them, that a cup which held three ſextaries was ſold 
for ſeventy talents. T. Petronius, before his death, to ſpite 
Nero, (or as Pliny expreſſes it, ut menſam ejus exhæredaret, to 
diſinberit his beaufet) broke a baſon, trulla murrhina, valued 
at three hundred talents, on which that emperor had ſet his 


heart. 


MURTHER *, or MurDxR, the act of killing another with 


violence, injuſtice, and effuſion of blood. See HomiciDe, 


* The word comes from the Saxon morth, death; which ſome 
will have to ſignify a violent death; whence the barbarous La- 


tin, murdrum, and mordrum. . 


Among the number of popular errors, is the notion which has| 
obtained, that the dead body would bleed in the preſence, or| 


upon the touch of the murtherer. 


The crime of murther is puniſhed with death in almoſt all na- | 


tions. Sec PUNISHMENT. 
MuRrTHER, in our law, denotes a wilful, and felonious killing 


another upon prepenſed malice, whether ſecretly or openly, 


and whether Engliſhman or foreigner, living under the king's 
protection. 

This prepenſed malice, which makes the eſſence of murther, is 
twofold : 1% Expreſs, where it may be evidently proved that 
there was ill will. 2% When one kills another ſuddenly, he 
having nothing to defend himſelf withal ; as in going over a 
ſtile, or the like: For in ſuch a caſe, or when a man kills a 
mere ſtranger, the law preſumes he had malice, or that he 
would not have done it without any manner of provocation. 
ee, murther was reſtrained to a clandeſtine, and trea- 
cherous killing, Thus, Murdritus homo antiguitus dicebatur, 


cuſjus interfector neſciebatur ubicumque vel quomodocumque eſſet | 


mventus, Nunc adjunftum eft, licet ſciatur quis murdrum fe- 
cerit, homicidium per proditionem. 
nepotem propriis manibus per proditionem interfecit, peſſimo mortis 
genere quod Angli murdrum appellant. Matt. Paris, an 1216. 
S-if-MurTHER, is otherwiſe called ſuicide. See FE Lo de ſe. 
MURTHERERS, or MuxTHERING pieces, are ſmall pie- 
ces of ordinance, either of braſs or iron, having chambers, (that 
is, charges made of braſs or iron) put in at their breeches. 
CHAMBER, and ORDINANCE. | 
They are moſtly uſed at ſea, at the bulk-heads of the fore- 


caſtle, half. deck, &c. in order to clear the decks when an ene- 
my boards the ſhip. | 


MUSCADINE*®, arich wine, of the growth of Provence, 


Languedoc, Cividad, Sc. See Wine. ; 


* The word, as well as the liquor, is French : Some fetch its ori- 
Zinal from ust; the wine being ſuppoſed to have a little of the 
Vox. II. Ne CIII. 


\ 
\ 
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fell of that perfume : others from u, a fly, becauſe the flie: 

are extremely fond of its grapes; as the Latins had their 977 

apianum, ſo called ab apibus, from the bees which fed on it. 
The way of making muſcadine at Frontignac is as follows : 
They let the muſcadine grapes grow half dry on the vine; as 
ſoon as they are gathered, they tread and preſs them immedi- 
ately, and tun up the liquor, without letting it ſtand, and wo: K 
in the fat; the lee occaſioning its goodneſs, 

MUSCLE *, Mvscur vs, in anatomy, a fleſhy, fibrous part 

of the body of an animal, deftined to be the organ or inſttu- 
ment of motion. See MoT1ox. 


The word is derived from the Greek jo, or the Latin 77 a 
mouſe ; on account of the reſemblance it is ſuppoſed to bear to a 
skinned mouſe.— Dr. Douglas. will have it from www, to ſhut or 
contract; that being the proper office of a cle. 


The muſcle is a bundle of thin, parallel plates ; and is divided 
into a great number of faſciculi, or little muſcles, each incloſed 
in its proper membrane, from the internal ſurface whereof 
paſs an infinite number of tranſverſe filaments, which interſect 
the muſcle into ſeveral diſtinct areas, filled with their reſpective 
faſciculi of fibres. —See Tab. Anat. (Myel.) fig. 1, 2, 3, 5, - 
Sc. See allo the article FIBRE. =p 
A muſcle is uſually divided into three parts, the head, the ta;!, 
and the belly.— The head and tail, which are alſo called tendans, 
are the two extremes of the muſcle; whereof the firſt is fixed 
to the ſtable part, and the latter to the part intended to be 
moved. See TEN DON. | 
The venter or belly is the body of the muſcle, being a thick, 
fleſhy part, into which are inſerted arterics and nerves, and 
out of which iſſue veins and lymphæducts. 

All theſe parts of a muſcle, the belly, and the tendons, are 
compoſed of the ſame fibres: Their only difference conſiſts in 


this, that the fibres of the tendons are more cloſely and firmly | 


bound together than thoſe of the belly, which are more looſe. 
Hence in the belly there is room for a ſufficient quantity of 
blood to give them an appearance of redneſs ; and the white- 
neſs of the tendons only proceeds from the blood's being in 
ſome meaſure excluded by the tightneſs of their contexture, — 
The difference then between the belly and the tendons ſcem to 
be the ſame as between a skein of thread, and a cord made o 

the ſame thread, | 

All the muſcles act by having their bellies inflated or ſwelled : 
for by that means they are ſhortened, fo as to draw, or pre ſs 
the ſolid bodies to which they are faſtened, according to the di- 
rection of their fibres.— All the difficulty then in muſcular 
28 is, to aſſign their fabric, and the cauſe of their ſwel- 
ing. ; 

Every ſimple muſcle, then, conſiſts of one fleſhy belly, and 
two tendons; but may be again divided into others ſimilar, 
though leſs ; and thoſe again into others ſill leſs, yet Kill ſimi- 
lar to the great one: Which diviſion may be carried on to a 
degree of ſubtility that exceeds all imagination; though it is 
reaſonable to think it muſt have an end.— That laſt, there- 
fore, being ſimilar to the firſt, muſt, in like manner, have its 
belly and tendens ; and this is what we ordinarily call a muſcular 
fibre, in an aſſemblage or union of ſeveral whereof, a muſcle, 
properly ſo called, conſiſts. See FI BRE. 

Some take the muſcular fibres to be productions of the arteries 
and veins, or the capillaries of thoſe veſſels inoſculated with, 
and continued to each other ; by the intumeſcence of whoſe 
contents, the extremities are drawn nearer each other, and by 
conſequence, the bone to which the moveable part is fixed, 
approximated to the other, —But that they are, in truth, nei- 
ther venous, nor arterious, nor lymphatic veſlels, is evident 
from the laſt obſervation. Whether they are veſicular ; or 


whether they only conſiſt of ſingle threads, may be ſtill a 


ueſtion ! 

Dr. Boerhaave, from a conſideration that the nerves enter 
every muſcle along with its veins and arteries, and that there 
laying alide their outer integument, they are ſo diſtributed 
through the whole body of the muſcle, as that no one point can 
be aſſigned wherein a part of them is not found; that - thoſe 
nerves terminated here; and that in other parts of the body the 
extremities of the nerves are expanded, as it were, into mem- 
branes ;z concludes, that the muſcular fibres are nothing elſe but 
extremely flender expanſions of the nerves ſtript of their in- 
tegument, hollow within, and of the figure of a muſcle, and full 
of a ſpirit communicated by the nerve from its origin in the 
brain or cerebellum, by the continual action of the heart. See 
NRERVE. 1 : 
Of theſe fibres united, are formed faſciculi or bundles; which, 
again, have each their ſeveral membrane, wherein they are in- 
volved, and kept diſtin from others. "This membrane is 
extremely ſlender and porous within, full of oil, which is ac- 
cumulated in time of reſt, and ſpent in motion, furniſhed by 
the arteries ; and this oil, in conjunction with a ſmooth mu- 
cous juice ſecreted by ſmall mucilaginous glands, interſperſed 
among theſe faſciculi, ſerves to lubricate the parts, and preſerve 
the faſciculi from fretting on each other. > 

Now, / beſides the nerves, there are arteries alſo carried into 
the muſcles, and thoſe in ſuch abundance, and of ſuch contex- 


ture, that a man might be inclined to think the whole body of 
% | 
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the muſcle compoſed of them. — Theſe are principally diſtri- 
buted among the faſciculi, and the membranes that ſeparate 
them, and perhaps alſo in the external ſurface of each fibrilla, 


where they terminate in reticular plexus's, in little oily ſecre- 
tories, ſmall lymphatics, and perhaps in hollow fibrillæ like 


nerves ; which fibrillæ may again either terminate in the ca- 


vity of the nervous muſcular fibres, or make others like them. 
— This, at leaſt, is clear, that every branch of an artery in 
the r e has its correſponding little vein, which united to 
the other, increaſes its bulk; whence the blood-veflek of the 
muſcles are alſo Iymphatics. 
Of two ſuch muſcles as have been deſcribed, faſtened in oppo- 
ſite ſituations to each other, moſt of the muſcles, or pairs of 
muſcles we know of, conſiſt. 


It has been already obſerved, that the tendon of a muſele con- | 


fiſts of the ſame number of fibres with the muſcle itſelf z with 
this difference, that the cavities of the muſcular fibres dimi- 
niſhing, and loſing of their former diameter, form one com- 


pact, hard, rough, dry, narrow body, which is but little vaſ- | 


cular, — From what has been ſaid then it appears, that the red- 
neſs of a muſcle is owing to the blood ; and its bulk to the ful- 
neſs of the arteries, veins, oily cells, and lymphatics. —Hence 


we ſee, why in old age, leanneſs, conſumptions, atrophies, | 


conſtant heat, and hard labour, their redneſs as well as bulk 
are ſo diminiſhed ; and yet in old age, leanneſs, &c. the mo- 
tion remains. This may be effected, when the muſcles have 
no redneſs left; as appears in inſects, whoſe fleſh is not per- 
ceivable. | . 

The fibres, ſaſciculi, arteries, and nerves, may be ſeparated 
from each other in a live or a dead body, without breaking : 
They are always in a degree of tenſion, and endued with a 
contraCtive force; ſo that when cut aſunder, the ends fly back 
from each other ; and then they become ſhorter, their b 
leſſened, and they contract themſelves into an undular kind of 
furface, and throw off their proper Juices. Hence it appears 
that they are always in a ſtate of violence, are ever oppoſing 
their elongation, ever endeavouring to ſhorten themſelves, but 


more ina live body than in a dead one; and therefore require | 
antagoniſts, | | 


If the brain be ftrongly compreſſed, or have any violent 


contuſion ; if it be ſuppurated, obſtructed, or torn, the volun- | 
tary action of all the muſcles immediately ceaſes ; as well as all 
ſenſe and memory: however the ſpontaneous action of the 


muſcles in the heart, lungs, the viſcera, and vital parts, remains. 


| — Theſe ſame alterations being made in the cerebellum, the 


action of the heart, lungs, and life itſelf, ceaſes ; when yet the 


vermicular motion continues a long time after in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. 


The nerve of any muſcle being compreſſed, tied up, corrupted, | 


or cut, all the motion of that muſcle, both vital and voluntary, 
immediately ceaſes ; and if a nervous trunk ſending branches 
to ſeveral muſcles, be thus bound up, cut, Sc. they are all af- 
fected in the ſame manner. — The fame things being done in 
any part of the ſpinal marrow, the action of all the muſcles 
whoſe nerves ariſe from the part affected, is deſtroyed: And, 
the ſame thing being done to the artery which carries blood 
to one or more muſcles, the effect is the ſame. 


The tendon of a muſcle in action, does not undergo any ſenſible | 


alteration, but the belly ſhortens, becomes hard, pale, ſwoln, 
protuberant ; the tendons are approached nearer, and the more 
moveable part faſtened to the tendon, is drawn towards the 
other leſs moveable: which action of a muſcle is called its eon- 
traction, which is much greater and ſtronger than that inherent 


contraction obſerved under the firſt phænomenon; and there- | 


fore is not natural, but ſuperadded.— The tendon of a muſcle 


not in action, is ſtill the ſame ; but the belly ſofter, redder, 
laxer, longer, and flatter : and this ſtate of a muſcle is called 


its reſtitution, though it is uſually owing to the contrary action 
of its antagoniſt ; for that being fruſtrated, the contraction of 


the other continues, as not being balanced by the action of an 
antagoniſt, 


If one antagoniſt remain at reſt while the other is in action, 


the member in that caſe will be bent; if both act at the ſame 


time, it will be fixed and immoveable ; if neither act, it will 


be indifferent, and ready to be moved whither the leaſt exceſs 


hall carry it. 


All which changes are perſormed in the ſmalleſt moment of 
time, and in the whole muſcle at once; ſo that they can paſs 
and repaſs reciprocally without leaving any trace in the body 


behind them. 


a 


By injecting warm water into the artery of a quieſcent muſcle, 
even that of a dead carcaſs, its contraction is reſtored ; and 
that long after death.— The bulk of a muſcle is increaſed rather 
than diminiſhed by every experiment of its contraction, 

A limb being bent, by ſome external force, againſt the will, 


the flexor 7myſcle of that member aſſumes a ſtate of contrac- 


tion, as if acted by its proper motion; though not altogether 
fo ſtrenuouſly.—The will remaining indifferent, all the volun- 
tary muſcles, and all their veſſels, are equally full, and moved 


by the blood and ſpirits equably conveyed to them, and that 
throughout the whole body at once. | | 


For the application of this ſtructure of the muſcles, in account- a 


ulk is 


— 


ing for the great phænomenon of muſcular motion, (.s 
MuscuLAaR Motion. 


As to the muſcular fibres, or, which comes to the ſame, the 


faſciculi of muſcular fibres, they have not always the ſam; 
ſituation with regard to each other, nor run in the fame dircc. 
tion, but ſometimes run parallel to themſelves and their tendon; , 
and are ſometimes diſpoſed obliquely both to their tendons ang 
to each other, Hence there ariſe two different kinds of muſcle 
the one direct, and parallel; which ſome call fmple Musc1z;. 
The other inclined, or oblique ; called comparnd Muscr xs. 
Under the firſt of theſe kinds are included ſeveral other ſpe. 
cies : for, firſt, either the fleſby fibres run ſtrait from one ex. 
treme to the other, as in the /artorius, &c. or are turned into 
a circle, as in the ſphincters of the bladder, and anus; or twiſt- 
ed into a ſpiral, as in the &/ophagus : And hence they come 
to be called recti, orbiculares, and ſpirales. See Recrr, 
SPHINCTER, ORBICULARES, Sc. | 

The ſecond kind alſo includes various ſpecies, according to the 
various angles which the oblique fibres make with the: tendons 
ſome inclining equally to each tendon, ſo as to form a rhom- 
bus, or acute angled parallelogram with them, whence the 
muſcles are called rhomboidales; others ariſing from two para]. 
lel tendons, are inſerted obliquely into one common tendon, 
as in the biceps of the hand ; laſtly, others arifing from the pe. 
riphery of the circle, concur in a centre, and form muſcles cal. 


led radizi, See RHoMBROIDEs, RaDIzus, Cc. 


There are divers other ſpecies, and diviſions of muſcles. —Some 
authors diſtinguiſh them into muſcles of voluntary, and of invo- 
luntary, or neceſſary molion. 9x 


Musc1 ts of involuntary, or neceſſary motion, have their contract. 


ing and extending powers Within themſelves, and have no an- 
tagoniſt : ſuch are the heart and lungs ſuppoſed to be. See 
HEART, and LUNGs. 


MuscLts of voluntary motion, which we more peculiarly deno- 


minate muſcles, and which are thoſe we have here chiefly regard 
to, have each of them their antagoniſt muſcles, which act al- 
ternately in a contrary direction; the one being ſtretched and 
extended, while the other is contracted at the tnftance of the 
will. See MoT1oN. net! 5 

T he muſcles have alſo different names from their different ac- 
tions, ſituations, forms, &c. Thoſe which ſerve to move the 
ſame members contrary ways, are called antagoniſts; and · thoſe 
that concur to the ſame action, fellows, or pairs. | 


Digaſiric MusCLEs, are thoſe which have two bellies. —Trige/- 


trics, thoſe with three. See DIG AST RIC, and BivENTER. 


Sphincter Musc Es, are thoſe deſtined to ſhut ſeveral apertures 


and paſſages in the body; as the muſcle at the neck of the blad- 
der, and that of the anus, which have the ſame effe& with the 
ſtring of a purſe to cloſe thoſe parts. See SPHINCTER. _ 
Some muſcles have two or three heads, called bicepes and tri- 
cepes, See BIE S, I RICEPSs, Cc. 

We call elevators, thoſe which lift up or raiſe the parts; d:- 
preſſors, thoſe which move them downwards. See ELEVA- 
TOR, &c. 

Flexors, thoſe which bend them; exten/ors, thoſe which ftretch 
them out; adductors, thoſe which move the parts inwards ; ab- 
duflors, thoſe which move them outwards z rotators, thoſe 
which move them round. See FLExoR, ExTENSOR, Ak- 


_ DUCTOR, ADDUCTOR, ROTATOR, &c. _—_ 
Muſcles have alfo different names from their different figure; 


ſome reſembling a bat; ſome a lizard ; and ſome a turbet: 
Some are triangular, others ſquare, others ſcalenous, others pen- 
tagonal, others pyramidal, round, &c. Whence the names of 
deltoides, rhomboides, ſcalenus, trapezius, &c. See DELT9!- 
DES, SCALENUS, I'RAPEZ1Us, Ee. | 

Anatomiſts are not agreed on the number of muſcles in the 
human body ; ſome reckon five hundred and twenty-nine; ſome 
four hundred and forty-ſix ; and others only four hundred and 
thirty-five. —The calculus, according to theſe laſt, is as follows. 
Two of the forehead ; two of the occiput ; ſix of the ehe- 


lids; twelve of the eyes; ſeven of the noſe ; eight of the ex- 


ternal ear; four of the internal ear ; thirteen of the lips; 


eight of the tongue; four of the palate ; fourteen of the /a- 


rynx ; ſeven of the pharynx; ten of the os hyoides; twelve 
of the under jaw; fourteen of the head; eight of the neck; 
eight of the omoplates ; eighteen of the arms; twelve of the 
elbows ; eight of the radii; twelve of the carpi ; forty-eight 
of the fingers; fifty- ſeven of uſe in reſpiration z ſix of the 
loins ; ten of the abdomen; two of the teſticles; one of the 
bladder; four of the penis; four of the anus; thirty of the 
thighs ; twenty-two of the legs; cighteen of the feet ; forty 
four of the toes. BAF 
The ſollowing table of the names and offices of the ſeveral 
muſcles in the body is taken from Dr. Kei. | 
Frontales, ſerve to pull the skin of the forehead upwards. 


Occipitales, pull the skin of the hind-head upwards. | 


Attollens 1 

Deprimens 5 auriculdrum. 5 | 
Internus malleoli, diſtends the tympanum. 
Externus malleoli, relaxes the tympanum. 
Obliquus malleoli. | 


Muſculus ftapedis, moves the ſtirrop, + 


Corrugato 


« &- * =. am i... 


orrugator ſupercilit, 

25 pars ſuperioris, lifts up the upper eye lid. 

Orbicularts palpebrarum, ſhuts both eye-lids. 

Attollens | | 

Deprimens 

* ow 8 oculorum. | | | 

Adductor N 

Obliquus' major, pulls the eye forwards, and obliquely down- 
wards. | 

OBliquus minor, pulls the eye forwards, and obliquely upwards. 

Attollens ? | | 

Dilatans #@ ares. 

Deprimens Fe | 

Inciſtous, pulls the upper lip upwards. 

Triangularis, pulls it downwards, 

Caninus . 

Elevator labii inferioris pull the tower lip upwards, 

Quadratus, pulls it downwards. aps 

Zygomaticus, draws both lips obliquely to either ſide, _ 

Orbicularis, draws both lips together. | 

Buccinator, thruſts the meat between our teeth. 

Temporalis . 

Maſter 7 pull the jaw pods | 

Pterygoidæus internus, draws the jaw to either fide. 

Pterygoidæus externus, draws the jaw forwards. 

DPradratus, pulls the jaw and the cheeks downwards. 

Digaſtricus, pulls the jaw downwards. 

Periſtaphylinus internus, pulls the uvula forwards. 

Periſtaplylinus externus, pulls the uvula backwards. 

Stylrgloſſus, draws the tongue upwards. a 

Gentog our, pulls it out of the mouth. 

Ceratogloſſus, pulls it into the mouth. 

Geniohyoidæus, pulls the os hyoides and tongue upwards and 
forwards. | F J | 

Sternobyoidæus, pulls the os 2 downwards. 

Milchyaideus, pulls it — y upwards. 

Coracohyoidens, pulls it obliquely downwards. 

Stylabyoidæus, pulls it to either fide, and ſomewhat upwards. 

Stylopharingæus, pulleth up and dilateth the pharynx, 

Oeſopbagæus, ſtreightens the pharynx. 

Sternotbyraidæus, pulls the thyroides downwards. 


 Hyothyroideeus, the thyroides upwards, ; 
Cricothyraideus. | 
Cricoarytenoideus poſticus. 


Cricorytenoideus lateralis. 
Thyroarytænoidæus, dilates the glottis. 
Arytenoideus, contracts the glottis. 
| png 8 move the head backwards. 


Complexus . | 
Rus mejor I nod the head backwards. 

Reftus minor 3 yo h 

Obliquus inferior | | | | 
Obliguus ſuperior Fee bende ſemicircular motion of the head. 
Maſtoideus | 

Rectus internus major 1 | | 
Rectus internus minor * nn 
Rectus lateralis, nods the head to one ſide. 


Interceſtales interni & externi 
Subclauius | 


— 


Serratus anticus major a 13 ribs up / in in- 
Serratus paſticus ſuperior p . 
Triangularis { 


Serratus poſticus inferior 4 make the motion of the ribs down- 
Sacrolumbaris ward in expiration the ſwiſter. 
Diaphragma, uſed in inſpiration and expiration. | 


Oli Uns externus : 57 
Obliquus eta compreſs the parts contained in the lower 


belly; affiſt'the motion of the ribs down- 
12 we wards in expiration ; and help to bend the 
| Pyramidalis vertebræ of the loins fo 


Longllſimus darſi, keep the body erect. ä 4 bo 
Tranſverſalis donſi, move the body obliquely backwards. 
Interſpinalis, draws the acute proceſſes near one another. 


* mbrorum, dra ws the vertebræ of the loins to one 
h 8 D | 


Ly | | 
5 bon, © bend the vertebræ of the neck. | 
Eſeas parvus, helps to bend the vertebrz of the loins. | 
Cremaſter, draws up the teſticles in the act of generation, 
Erefores penis. 3 ly I e e REN | 
* anfoerfales penis. 8 li 
Acceleratores urine, . pag | SPE 
2 reetores clitoridis. 0 . 
Sphincter veſicæ, contracts the neck of the bladder, that the 
urine may not run continually. «> TOY IR. 
Levatores ani, draw up the anus, > Phat s 
| Sphin@er ani, ſhuts the anus. PINK CEN») 
Serratus anticus minor, draws the ſhoulder-blade forwards. 
2 rapcauus, moves it upwards, backwards, and downwards. 
Rhomboides, pulls it backwards. Pr ares 
Levator ſcapulee, pulls the ſhoulder-blade upwards,  - 


| 


232 3 
n 


þ 


MUS 


lift the arm upwards. 


Supra ſpinatus 
coral achialis 


Deltoides | | ? 


eres major | 
Latiffimus dorſ > pull the arm downwards, 


Pettoralis, moves the arm forwards. 


ys pinatus 2 
ranſyerſalis 8 draw the arm backwards. 
cap 


- ub is } 
iceps | 
Brachiæus internus > bend che fore-arm. 
4 | 
revis | 
Brachiæus externus 5 extend the fore-arm. 
Anconeus | | 1 | 
Rotundus perform the motion of pronation, or turn the 
Quadratus * palm of the hand downwards. 
Longus 7 perform the motion of ſupination, or turn the 
Brevis J palm of the hand upwards. 


Radieus internus 


Cubitæus internus L bend the wriſt. 


_ Cubitenus externus ox Get the wid 


Radiæus externus | 

Palmaris, helps the band to graſp any thing cloſely. 

e brevis, makes the palm of the hand concave. 
ublimis 

Profundus * bend the fingers. 

Extenſor digitorum communis. 

Lumbricales, aſſiſt in bending the Re poo of the fingers, 

Interoſſei interni, draw the fingers to the thumb. 

Interofſei externi, draw the fingers from the thumb. 

Flexor pollicis longus. 

Flexor pollicis brevis. 

Extenſer primi. 

ecundi. 

—ertu internodii pollicis. 

Thenar, draws the thumb from the fingers. 

Antithenar, draws the thumb to the fingers. 

Abdutor indicis. | 

E tenſor indicis. 

Hypethenar, draws the little finger from the reſt, 

Extenſar auricularis. | 


Pſeas PR 
iacus 8 bend the thigh. 

Pectinaus | 

Gluteus major | 

Gluteus 4 8 extend the thigh, 


Triceps, pulls the thigh inwards. 


Pyriformis | 
Gemini 8 move the thigh outwards. 
Quadratus | 


Obturator internus I help to move the thigh- obliquely and 
Obturator — circularly. | | 
2123 . 
2 . bend the leg, 
iceps _ 
Gracilis 
Redtus 


Vaſtus externus ln | 
Bain items C extend the le. 


 Crureus 


Sartorius, makes the legs croſs one another. 
Popliteus, turns the leg ſomewhat inwards. 
embranoſus, turns it a little outwards, 

Tibialis anticus | 

Permeus anticus F bend the foot. 
Gaſtrocnemit PASTE 

Soleus "TY © extend the foot. 

Plantaris 0 © 

Tibialis paſticus, moves the foot inwards. 
Paronæus poſticus, moves the foot outwards. 
Profundus + | 

Sublimis 8 bend the four leſſer toes. 
Lumbricalis TIS 


| Longus 2 
Bb, J extend the four ieder toes 


Flexor-pollicts. 

Extenſor pollicis. | 

Thenar, draws the great toe from the reſt. 

Antithenar, draws it to the reſt. | 

Flexor pollicis longus. | 

— br evIs. | | 
Aductor minimi digiti | nnn tos, 
Intereſſei externi, draw them from the great toe. 
Tranſver/alis, brings all the toes cloſe to one another. 


IMUSCOVITE Bis. See the article BI BIE. 
{MuscoviTE coinage. See the article Co1NAGE. 
MuscovirE comms, See the article Cows. 


Muscovirtz meaſures, See the article ME asu rr... 


MuseovitTi 


* 


Muscovirte moneys. See the article Monty. ka ht 
MUSCULAR, or MuscvuLovs, ſomething that relates to the 


MusCULAR arteries, two arteries proceeding from the ſubcla- 


MuscuLlAR, muſcularis, isalſo a name given to two arteries of 


MuscuLaAR fleſh. See the article Muſcular FLesn. 


MuscULAR membrane, membrana MusCULosA, is a mem- 


MuscuLAR motion, is the ſame with voluntary or ſpontaneous. 


 Having-its extremities brought nearer each other, which is its 


them to mix in the muſcles, and each to contribute to the 


fleſh, muſcular veins, muſcular. arteries, &c. 


. Anatomiſts are exceedingly divided as to the nature of theſe | 


Some reſtrain muſcular fibres to the longitudinal and red, called 


moment of time, wherein the »/cle is contracted, muſt paſs 


tacle for the ſpirits, which are raiſed at the inſtigation of the 


/ 
M U, 


| 


muſcles ; or that partakes of the. nature thereof. See Mosc IE. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, muſcular fibre, muſcular coat, muſcular 


vians, and diſtributed among the hind-muſcles of the neck. 
The ſame denomination. is alſo given by ſome to certain arte- 
ries of the loins : Theſe are divided into upper and under. — 
Muſeulares ſuperiores, the upper-muſculars, proceed from the 
large artery, and loſe themſelves in the fleſh. . 
The under- miſculars, muſculares inferiores, are branches of | 
the inner iliac arteries. See ARTERY. 


_— OO I 


the thigh, the one called the internal muſcular, as being diftri- | 
buted among the inner muſcles of the thigh ; the other the 
external muſcular, becauſe it proceeds to the outer part. 


MuscuLAR fibres, are fine threads, or fibres, — deſcribed, | 


whereof the body of muſcles is compoſed. See MusCLE. 
fibres. Some will have them blood-veſſels, wiz. veins and 
artcries z others, nerves, &c, See ARTERY, NERVE, Ce. 


alſo fleſhy fibres : The tranſverſe, and. ſpiral ramifications 
where with the former are bound about, they call nervous fibres. 
Sce FrERE. | | 
Dr. Morgan endeavours to prove, that all the fibres which 
enter the ſtructure and compoſition of a muſcle, -ar& endued 
with an intrinſic elaſticity, ſpring, or power of contracting or 
reſtoring themſelves, as a given weight or force, by which they 
may be ſtretched ; and that this elaſticity, or contractive re- 
ſtitutive power, being a natural inherent property of the fibres 
themſelves, does not depend on the mixture, rarefaction, 
or efferveſcence of any fluids, or humours whatſoever. See 
Muscul AR motion, | IF 


brane ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole body, immediately under. 
the adipoſe membrane; called alſo panniculus carnoſus, and 
membrana muſculorum communis. See PANNICULUS carnoſus, 
and MEMBRANA' communis. 


motion; thus called, becauſe effected by means of the con- 
traction and dilatation of the muſcles. See MoT1on, Mus- 
CLE, Oc. | CE 5 W 
The mechaniſm of a muſcle we have delivered at large; but 
how this mechaniſm is employed to produee motion in animals, 
is matter of endleſs doubt. The generality of writers ſuppoſe 
the belly of the muſcle to be ſwelled, and · thus its extremes 
brought nearer 3 and conſequently the part it is fixed to, 
moved, | | 

The ſtructure of a muſcle we have ſhewn to be ſuch as renders it 
capable of being ſwelled and contracted, and by that means of 


proper action: But how the contraction is effected, is the point 
in diſpute | | | 
The generality account for it from the influx of ſome fluid into 
the muſcular fibres. Others ſolve it from the natural elaſticity 
of thoſe fibres. —And the retainers to a fluid, are ſubdivided. 
as to the particular fluid employed for this purpoſe. . 
From the ſtructure and phænomena of the muſcles above laid 
down, we may gather the properties of the hidden cauſe that 
moves the muſcles ; viz. 1/7, That it may either be preſent or 
abſent in a muſcle ; and therefore, 2dly, May enter into it, 
and go out again: i. e. 3dly, It is derived to it from ſome other 
place, and palles from it elſewhere: And, 4thly, All this, by 
an inſtantaneous direction of the will: 5thly, And in the ſame 


from within outwards to every point of the ſurface of the 
muſcle ; that is, 6thly, It muſt be at once equally diſtributed 
throughout the whole belly of the 2nyſcle : And therefore, 7thly, 
fill and dilate the membranes of the fibres, change*them from 
an oblong into a more ſpherical figure, lengthen their leſs dia- 
meter, and diminiſh their longer, and ſo draw the tendons 
nearer each other: Laſtly, That it muſt have its riſe from the 
cerebrum and cerebellum, the origin of the nerves, and be pow- 
erful enough to overcome thole obſtacles which here ſtrongly 


reſiſt it,—On the whole then, it muſt be a moſt fluid, ſubtile, | 


active body, and be applied with ſome energy within the muſcle, 
Now all the fluids in the body that have any pretenſions to 


thele properties, that are any way qualified to produce the phæ- 


nomena above, or that have been alledged as the cauſe of m 
cular mation, are the animal ſpirits, (or, as our later writers call 
it, the nervous juice) and the blood : but as each of theſe ſingly 
ſcarce appears adequate to the effect, our authors have ſuppoſed 


action of the other. But the animal ſpirits ſeem. to have the 
greateſt number of advocates, though their exiſtence was never 
yet fully proved; beſides that the manner of their action, as 
aſſigned by authors, ſeems to be arbitrary and precarious. 

Some, with the learned Dr. Willis, make the tendons a recep- 


- 


— 


will, and ſent thence into the belly of the mſcle ; where moet- 
ing with the active particles of the blood, they ferment, and 
cauſe an iritumeſcence, and ſo contract the muſcle. 


Others, among whom Des Cartes and his followers, allow ng 


receptacle for them but the brain, and ſend them thence through 
the nerves like lightening at every ſummons of the will; he. 
cauſe they cannot allow the tendons to be a proper lodgment, 
on account of the cloſeneſs of their contexture, nor can believe 
that the animal ſpirits ſhould remain there unactive. | 

Others, among whom M. du Verney, imagine this intumef. 
cence may be without fermentation, by the animal ſpirits, and 


a juice from the arteries running into the tendons and fleſhy fi- 


bres, and extending them; as ropes, c. ſwell in moiſt weather. 
Dr. Chirac, and others, maintain, that every muſcular fibre, 
beſides its vein, artery, and nerve, has alſo from ſpace to ſpace, 
ſeveral little cavities, or pores of an oblong figure, when the 
muſcle is ſlack or flaccid ; and that the blood circulating thro” 
the muſcle, is continually depoſiting into thoſe pores a fulphu. 
rous recrement, abounding with alkaline falts z which meeting 
with the ſpirits that flow by the nerves into thoſe ſame oval 
pores, their nitro-aerial particles ferment with the faline ones 
of the ſulphurous recrement, and, by a kind of exploſion, ſo 
diſtend the pores, as to change the long oval figure into a round 
one: and thus the muſcle is contracted, * 

Borelli takes the fibres of a muſcle to conſiſt of a chain of 
rhombus's or lozenges, whofe areas are enlarged or contracted 
as the nervous juice, with the tympha and blood, are let into, 
or forced out of them, at the inſtance of the ſoul. 8 
Dr. Croon ſuppoſes every fleſhy fibre to conſiſt of a chain of 
little bladders, or globules, communicating with each other ; 
into which the nutritious juice, and one or two more liquors 
entering, do, by means of the natural heat, make an efferveſ- 
cence ; by which the body of the muſcle is extended, &c. 
Dr. Cheyne takes the ſmall fibrillæ of the muſeles to be ſo many 
ſlender elaſtic canals, bound about by ſmall tranſyerſe parallel 
threads, which divide the hollow fibrillæ into ſo many elaſtic 
cyſtes or veſiculæ, which are orbicular, being formed of two 
concave ſegments of a ſphere ; into every one of which veſiculæ, 
an artery, vein, and nerve, enter; the two firſt to carry and 
bring back the blood, the laſt to carry thither the liquidum 
nervoſum, or nervous Juice, which niingling in the veſiculz 
with the blood, does, by its acid pointed particles, prick and 
break the globules'of the blood, ſo as to let out the imprifoned 
elaſtic air (contained in the globules) into thoſe little veſiculæ; 
whereby the elaſtic cells of the fibres will be blown up, and 
thereby their longitudinal diameters from cell to cell ftraitned : 
and this muſt contract the length of the whole fibre, and: ſo 
move that organ to which one of the tendons is fixed. _ 
Dr. Keil, not contented with this theory, ſets up another, 
wherein the ſame ſtructure of the muſcle is ſuppoſed, and the 
ſame fluid; viz. the blood and nervous juice, the agents or in- 
ſtruments of contraction: but inſtead of the pungent particles 
of the nervous juice piercing the globules of blood, and ſetting 
at liberty the impriſoned elaſtic aura, he reſolves the whole into 
the power of attraftion. See ATTRACTION, | 
According to this author, the diſtenſion of the veſicles of 
the fibres is not owing to their being, filled with a greater 
quantity of blood and animal ſpirits than before their con- 
traction; but to a rarefaction ariſing from the mixture of 
thoſe' two fluids, by means whereof they come to poſſeſs a 
greater ſpace, „ | 

To account for this rarefaction of the blood and ſpirits in the 
veſicles of the muſcular fibres, he ſuppoſes a ſmall globule ot 


air between the particles of a fluid, which particles have a ſtrong 


attractive force, whereby they endeavour to come together: 
By preſſing every way equally on the globule of air, they will 


| hinder its eſcape from between them. But the force whereby 


pump; and that the particles of 
tive force, cannot well be denied. Upon the meeting, then, 


they endeavour to come together being vaſtly greater than that 
of gravity, the globule of air muſt be conſiderably condenſed ; 
but the force of elaſticity being proportional to that of its con- 
denſation, the force wherewith the airy globule endeavours to 
expand itſelf, will likewiſe be vaſtly great: ſo that if the niſus 
of the particles of the fluid to come dec ſhould be taken 
off, the air between them would expand itſelf with a conſidera- 
ble force. Now, if upon the mixing of another fluid, the par- 
ticles of the firſt fluid be more ſtrongly attracted to the particles 
of this other fluid, thay they were before to one another, 
their niſus to one another will then ceaſe, and give the incloſed 
globule of air liberty to expand itſelf; ſo that the whole fluid 
will take up a greater ſpace than it did before: But when the 
particles of the two globules come to be united together, they 
will again incloſe the globule of air that lies between them, 


and, by their mutual attraction, ſoon bring it to its former 


ſtate of condenſation, | | 

Now, that the blood contains a great number of globules of 

air, is evident from the great Ry it yields in the au- 
the blood have a ſtrong attrac- 


of theſe two fluids in the veſicles of the fibres, the nervous 
juice, conſiſting of ſmaller particles than the blood, muſt, 
ſrom what Sir I. Newton has proved of the rays of light, at- 
tract the particles whereof they are compoſed more . 


V. 


than thoſe do one another; and conſequently the niſus of thoſe 

particles to one another ceaſing, the condenſed globule of air 

will expand itſelf with a conſiderable force ; whereby each veſ- 

ſel of the fibre will be diſtended, and conſequently, therefore, 

ſhortened ; i. e. the whole muſcle will be contracted : but 

when the particles of the blood are well mixed with the ner- 

vous fluid, they will both together incloſe the globule of air 

again, and compreſs it into as ſmall a ſpace as it was before: 

And the contraction of the muſcle muſt immediately ceaſe, 

till freſh blood and ſpirits, ſtill ſucceeding one another, con- 

tinue the inflation of the veſicles, But when a muſcle has been 
ſtrongly attracted for ſome time, the quantity of ſpirits ſpent 
being more than can be prepared in the ſpace of time by the 
glands which ſupply its nerves, the inflation of the veſicles muſt 
fall, and the muſcle grow feeble and weak.—And thus that 
ingenious author conceives the veſicles to be diſtended without 
any ebullition or efferveſcence z and their diſtenſion to ceaſe 
without any precipitation, or flying-off, of the aerial globules 
through the pores of the muſcles, 

He proceeds to ſhew how artfully the mechaniſm of the fibres 
is contrived for contraCtion.—lIt is a known experiment, that 
a bladder blown up and diſtended as to its capacity, but con- 
tracted as to length, will raiſe a weight to ſome determined 
height. Two bladders, therefore, thus blown up, and com- 
municating with each other, he argues, will raiſe the weight 
double the height, and three bladders thrice the height, &c. 
So that if there were a ſtring of bladders joined together, of 
equal bulk, and like figures, the ſpace through which the 
weight would riſe, would be proportionable to the number of 
bladders, i. e. to the length of the ſtring. Now each fibre of 
a muſcle conſiſting of an infinite number of ſmall veſicles, re- 
ſembles a chain or ſtring of bladders; ſo that the contraction 
of the muſcle is always proportionable to the length of its fibres. 
Farther, the veſicles whereof the fibres conſiſt being very ſmall, 
though one large bladder might raiſe a weight as high as ſeveral 
ſmall ones, yet the quantity of elaſtic fluid uſed in the inflation 
would in that caſe be much greater than where the weight is 
raiſed by a ſtring of ſmall ones. | | 

For, ſuppoſing two bladders of ſimilar figures, but the diame- 
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quire twenty-ſeven times the quantity of elaſtic fluid to expand 
it that the other does, and will alſo expand to twenty-ſeven 
times the ſpace ; and yet three of the leſs bladders joined to- 


that the bigger one does; but with nine times leſs expence of 
elaſtic fluid, and take up but a ninth part of the ſpace. — By 
diminiſhing, therefore, the bigneſs of the veſicles, and increaſ- 
ing their number, the force required to diſtend them, and the 

diſtenſion itſelf, may be diminiſhed in any given proportion, 
and come at laſt to be inſenſible. Suppoſe a bladder, v. gr. 
of a determinate bigneſs, can raiſe a weight a foot; a hundred 
bladders, whoſe diameters are each a hundredth part of the 
former, being blown up, will raiſe the weight to the ſame 
height ; but the force required to inflate them, and the ſwel- 
. ling of all put together, will be ten thouſand times leſs than of 
the large one. | | 
Again, if a weight of a determined bigneſs can be raiſed to a 
certain height by a bladder, or one ſtring of bladders, to which 
the weight is tied; twice that weight may be raiſed by two 
ſuch bladders, or ſtrings; thrice by three, c. and, conſe- 
quently, the weight a muſcle can raiſe, will be always as the 
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. tenſion of the veſicles equal, and the abſolute ſtrength of one 
muſcle to that of another, as their bulks.—T hus much for the 


liable to very great difficulties as to the geometricity of it, has 
| of late given way to others. ar Ty 
Dr. Boerhaave finding all the requiſites before laid down, for 
the action of the muſcles in the nervous juice, or animal ſpi- 
rits, and in no other fluid in the body, thinks it needleſs to 
have recourſe to a mixture of ſeveral liquors where one will do; 
and therefore makes no ſcruple to attribute the whole buſineſs 
to it alone. The manner of action he conceives thus: 
Suppoſe the ſpirit, from any cauſe, to be moved more ſwiftly 
from the origin of ſome one. nerve, than through the reſt ; the 
influx will here be greater into the muſcular fibre open to this 
nerve than into another: This will therefore be more dilated ; 
and the other phznomena mentioned above will ſucceed. The 


a moment. of. time, the whole will be ſwelled up ; and while 
the ſame determination laſts, will remain contracted. And 
this obtaining in an infinite number of fibrillæ at once, the 
whole muſcle. will be inflated. -  _ kee e 

Hence it neceſſarily follows, that as the celerity is increaſed in 
one nerve, the motion will be leſs in another ; this therefore 
being relaxed, the effort in contraction will be the ſtronger. 
For which reaſon, all the turgid fibres of a muſcle will com- 
preſs the intermediate ſpaces and blood with a great force; 
whence the veins will be emptied, and the arteries being com- 
preſſed, will repel the groſſer, that is, the red 
blood, but will drive the more ſubtile parts by the force of the 


ter of the one triple that of the other; then will the one re- 


gether, (he goes on) will raiſe the weight to the ſame height | 


| fame cauſe continuing, the effect will be increaſed, ſo that in 


number of its fibres, i. e. as its thickneſs, ſuppoſing the diſ- | 


once flouriſhing ſyſtem of the chain of bladders ; which being |. 
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parts of the| 


MUS 


cruor being expelled, the whole body of the muſcle will be 
found to act by a ſubtile humour concurring from the nerycs 
and arteries. 
Thus are all the phænomena accounted for; without anv 
other aſſumption, than an accelerating force in the origin of 
the nerves; which is common to all hypotheſes, and which 
cannot be traced any further. Y | 
All other ſyſtems, therefore, Boerhaave abſolutely rejects ; 
nor makes the leaſt account of Galen's incorporeal power in- 
flating the muſcles; the nitrous ſpirit of the nerves mixing 
with the oil of the blood, and fo rarefying it; the acid parts 
of the nervous juice mixing with the alcalivus ones of tle 
blood, the ebullition of the air, and the arterious juice ; and 
the increaſe or diminution of attractive force of the minute cor- 
puſcles of the humours, as repugnant to ſenſe, experience, the 
laws of matter, and of mixture, and to the phænomena of the 
muſcles. 

Dr. Aſtruc has gone a good way towards proving the nervous 
juice alone concerned in mucſular motion; and that the blood 
has no ſhare in it ; by the following experiment, which he 

tried ſeveral times with the ſame ſucceſs. 

Cutting open the abdomen of a live dog, and removing the in- 
teſtines out of the way, he bound up the aorta where it divati- 
cates into the iliac arteries, with a thread, fo as to conſtringe 
each iliac and the hypogaſtric artery very cloſely ; then ſewing 
up the epigaſtric muſcles, he found the ſenſation and motion 
ſtill as brisk and vivid in the dog's poſteriors, as before. So 
that when once ſet at liberty, he ſtood on all four, and walk- 
ed with his uſual eaſe and firmneſs ; though it is certain there 
could not be one drop of blood conveyed to thoſe hind parts. 
Aſtruc, however, differs from Boerhaave in the manner where- 
in this nervous juice acts; nor will allow that celerity, where- 
with the muſcles act at the command of the will, to be owing 
to the velocity of the juice ſent through the nerve, but to an 
impreſſion given to one extremity of the thread, and commu- 
nicated through all the intermediate parts to the other extremi- 
ty; ſuppoſing the nerves in their natural ſtate to be turgid, and 
full of ſpirits: ſo that if the extremity in the ſenſory be ever 
ſo little preſſed by the acceſſion of any new ſpirit, as much will 
be inſtantly expelled at the other extreme; and, vice verſa, a 
ſmall impreſſion given to the outer extremity of the nerve, will 
immediately move the other extreme open to the ſenſory, ſo 
that part of it will drop out : Which accounts for ſenſation as 
well as muſcular motion. See SENSATION. 
Laſtly, Dr. Lower, and Mr. Cowper, and after them Dr. 
Morgan, and other of the lateſt writers on that ſubject, ſet- 
ting aſide all adventitious fluids, account for muſcular motion 
from the intrinſic elaſticity of the nervous fibrilla contracting 
and reſtoring themſelves againſt the ſtretching force of the cir- 
culating blood. | 

This ſyſtem, Morgan endeavours to evince from the following 
conſiderations. — 19, All the veſſels in an animal, conſiſting 

of flexible, diſtractile fibres, are in a ſtate of tenſion; i. e. are 
both ſtretched tranſverſly and longitudinally by their contained 
fluids : Thus, e. gr. let a vein, or artery be cut, and the op- 
polite ſides of the veſſel will contract, and come nearly to a 
contact about the axis; while the two ends receding both ways 
leave a chaſm : which ſhews that the veſſel, while in its natu- 
ral ſtate, was diſtended both ways ; and, conſequently, that 
contraction, in all their dimenſions, is the natural intrinſic ac- 
tion of the veſſels, or fibres. . pe 
And the ſame might be deduced, à priori, from the growth of 
animals; for by the increaſed quantity of the accumulated 
blood, the veſſels muſt neceſſarily be enlarged every way. 
Now, againſt this diſtending power of the fluids, the ſolid 

_ muſcular fibrillæ continually exert a contractive, or reſtitutive 
force, by which they are kept in their proper ſtate of tenſion. 
20, That this contractive power of the muſcular fibres is a na- 

. tural intrinſic property of the fibres themſelves, and does not 
depend on any mixture, or mutual action of fluids, is evident 
from hence, that theſe fibres retain the ſame property, after 
they are taken out of the body and dried ; as we ſee in thongs, 
catgut, and other ſuch like cords or ſtrings, cut out of the - 
cular coats and skins of animals, which may be ſtretched out 
to a conſiderable length beyond their natural ſtate ; and when 
the ſtretching force or weight is taken off, they will immedi- 
ately contract again by their native ſpring. 

30, While a muſcle contracts, the blood is ſqueezed out, and 
during its ſtate of contraction, it is more hard and ſolid than 
before; that is, contains leſs blood when contracted, than 
when ſtretched; which ſhews, that the contraction cannot be 
by the addition of another fluid from the nerves mixing with 
the blood in the muſcles. whe; 5 = : 
49, No ſuch fluid in the nerves could ever be found, as being 
mixed with the blood, would occaſion ſuch fermentation, or 

_ expanſion. - But ſuppoſing the muſcular cells thus inflated, no 
ſuch effect could follow, as ſhortening the muſcle in length, 
and ſwelling, it in thickneſs : But the conſequence muſt be, 

that the muſcle would be lengthened. as well as thickened ; 
that is, it muſt increaſe its dimenſions proportionably every 
way, which is the proper action of fluids on the ſolids, | 


heart and their.own, into the moſt minute canals ; and thus the 
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Te it be ſaid; that theſe bladders, when the muſcle is 
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ſtretched, are drawn into oblong ſpheroids ; and when inflated, 
by the mixture of the nervous fluid, reduced to a ſpherical 
figure, by which means their axes are ſhortened, and their 
conjugate diameters enlarged : It is anſwered, that thoſe ſmal] 
veſicles are ſoft, flexible, diſtractile, and equally yielding every 
way; and ſince an included expanſive fluid muſt preſs its con- 
taining veſſels equally yielding every way, and equally expan- 
five ; a veſſel, notwithſtanding ſuch diſtenſion, muſt retain its 
natural figure, and be equally ſtretched in all directions. 
Again, ſince the blood circulates freely through theſe muſcular 
cells, it is plain, that as ſoon as they begin to inflate, it muſt 
be immediately puſhed forward with an increaſed velocity in 
the courſe of its circulation, which muſt prevent any ſuch in- 
flation in the muſcles, Before theſe veſicles, therefore, can be 
diſtended in the manner ſuppoſed, the exit of the fluid muſt 
be hindered; that is, the circulation muſt be ſtopped, I. 


any one doubt of this, let him try whether he can blow up] 


a bladder, or other veſſel, that is open at both ends, and where 
the expanſive fluid has as free an egreſs as ingreſs. 
Thus much premiſed, the natural action of a muſcle will be 
eaſily explained. From its ſtructure, it follows, that on the 
contraction of its tranſverſe and ſpiral fibres, which are the 
ramifications of the nerves, the longitudinal, red, and fleſhy 
fibres, or blood-veſlels, which conftitute the body of the muſcle, 
muſt be ſqueezed and drawn together, as being compelled to 
follow the motion of theſe elaſtic cords; by which means 
the blood being compreſſed, muſt be forced, with ſome impe- 
tuoſity, through the muſcle, and propelled forward in the courſe 
of its circulation. 
Now if the blood ſhould hereupon ſtop, and return no more 
to the muſcle, it is plain the muſcle muſt for ever remain in 
this contracted ſtate, as its proper and natural ſtate of quieſcence 
to which it tends, and where it would reſt: But the blood 
having received a freſh impetus by the contraction, and return- 
ing upon the muſcle in the courſe of its circulation, again ruſhes 
into the blood-veſſels, which being inlarged in all their dimen- 
fions by the force of the returning blood, the tranſverſe and 
| ſpiral nervous fibres muſt be hereby ſtretched, and the muſcle 
extended: till by this means the blood · veſſels being brought to 
their natural extent, and conſequently the diſtending force of 
the blood ceaſing, the contractive power of the nerves begins 
to act again, and yur them with the ſame force by which 
they were extended ; till the returning blood re-enters the muſ- 
cle, and ſtretches it again, 

MuscuLAR conſumption. See the article ConsUMPT1ON. 

 MuscUuLaR, is alſo an appellation given to ſeveral veins ; two 
whereof come from the skin and the hind-muſcles of the thigh, 
and terminate in the ſubclavians. See Vein. 

There are three others in the loins alſo called muſculares, and 
diſtinguiſhed into upper, middle, and under ; the firſt terminates 
in the trunk of the vena cava, and the two others open into 
the external iliac vein. 

MuscuL1i aliformes. _ AL1IFORMES. 

MuscuL1 amatorii. 8 "Je . 

MuscuL1 annuentes. ANNUENTES. 

MuvuscurL 1 vermiformes, Cc. CVERMIFORMES, e. 

MUSCULOUS. See the article MuscuLaR. | 

MUSEUM, MOTEEION, was originally uſed to ſignify a 

place in the palace of Alexandria, which took up at leaſt a 

fourth part of the city; ſo called, as being deſtined and ſet 
apart to the muſes, and the ſciences. See Musk. 
Here were lodged and entertained a great number of learned 
men, who were divided into companies or colleges, according 
to the ſciences or ſects whereof they were profeſſors. And to 
each houſe or college was allotted a handſome revenue This 
eſtabliſhment is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who here 
fixed his library. See LinRaRy. 

MustEUM has hence paſſed into a general denomination ; and is 
now applied to any place ſet apart as a repoſitory for things that 
have ſome immediate relation to the arts, or the muſes. See 
REePpos1TORY, CABINET, Cc. 

The MusEUM at Oxford, called the Amolean muſeum, is a no- 
ble pile, erected at the expence of the univerſity, for the pro- 
moting and carrying on ſeveral parts of curious and uſeful 
learning.—lIt was begun in 1679, and finiſhed in 1683 ; at 
which time a valuable collection of curioſities was preſented to 
the univerſity by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; and the fame day there 
repoſited, and afterwards digeſted and put in a juſt order by 
Dr. Plott, who was conſtituted firſt keeper of the muſeum. 
Divers conſiderable acceſſions have been ſince made to the mu- 
eum; as of hieroglyphics, and other Egyptian antiquities, by 


Dr. Huntingdon ; and of an entire mummy by Mr. Goodyear; 


of a cabinet of natural rarities by Dr. Liſter ; alſo of divers 
Roman antiquities, 'altars, medals, lamps, &c. 5 
Over the entrance of the muſeum is this inſcription z MUS E- 
UM ASHMOLEANUM, SCHOLA NATU- 
RALIS HISTORIA, OFFICINA CHYMICA. 

MUSES®*, 'Musz, Mor EAI, fabulous divinities of the an- 
tient heathens, who were ſuppoſed to preſide over the arts, and 
ſciences. See Gon, &c. | | 


The word, according to Phornutus, is derived from the Greek, | 


laue bai, which fignites the ſame with $174, to ſearch : Others 


MUS. 


derive it from 3po2o16-, ſimilar, or alike ; all the ſcientes being 
bound and united together: Euſebius derives it from wu, to 
initiate, to inſtruct: Plato and Scaliger from waivdai, o/tetricare, 
becauſe to them are attributed the invention of arts; and it is 
they who produced them, Laſtly, Heinſius and Voſſius derive it 
from the Hebrew, r muſar, ſcience, diſcip/ina.—The muſe; 
are called by various names; Camene, Heleconiades, Parnaſſides, 
Aonides, Pierides, Pegaſides, Aganippides, Theſpiades, Libetbrides, 
and Caſtalides. 
The antients admitted nine mes, and made them the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, or Memory. At firſt, indeed, 
their number was but three ; viz, Melete, Mneme, and Azde; 
Greek words ſignifying memory, ſinging, and meditation, 
But a certain ſculptor of Sicyon having orders to make three 
ſtatues of the three muſes for the temple of Apollo, and miſtak- 
ing his inſtructions, made three ſeveral ſtatues of each muſe, 
theſe however were found ſo beautiful, that they were all ſet up 
in the temple, and from that time they began to reckon nine 
muſes : To whom Heſiod afterwards gave names; viz. Calliope, 
Clio, Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpfichore, Euterpe, Poly- 
hymnia, and Urania. | 
Each of theſe were ſuppoſed to preſide over their reſpective art ; 
Calliope over heroic poetry; Clio over hiſtory ; Melpomene 
over tragedy ; Thalia over comedy; Euterpe over wind- muſic; 
Urania over aſtronomy; Terpſichore over the harp; Erato, 
the lute ; Poly hy mnia, rhetoric, 
They are painted young, handſome, and modeſt, agreeably 
dreſſed, and crowned with flowers. Their uſual abodes were 
about mount Helicon in Bœotia, and mount Parnaſſus in Pho- 
cis. Their buſineſs was to celebrate the victories of the gods, 
and to inſpire and aſſiſt the poets; and hence the cuſtom of 
invoking their aid at the beginning of a poem. See Invoca- 
TION. 
It muſt not, however, be imagined, that the deities thus in- 
voked, are conſidered even by the antient poets themſelves as 
divine perſons, from whom they expect any real help. Under 
the name of muſe, they pray for the genius of poetry ; and all 
the talents and circumſtances neceſſary for a happy execution 
of their undertaking. 
Their addreſſes to the muſes are mere allegories, and manner 
of expreſſing themſelves poetically ; as when they make gods 
of ſleep, of fame, of revenge, and other and moral 
things. See Gop. . 
Accordingly, the muſes are of all ages, countries, and even of 
all religions. There are chriſtian as well as heathen muſes ; Latin, 
Greek, Engliſh, and French muſes. There are alſo new muſe, 
which appear every day in favour of thoſg who, diſdaining 


things too trite and common, chuſe to ſtrike out of the road, 


When Virgil wrote his Eclogues, he invoked the Sicilian mcs, 
becauſe he imitated Theocritus; and the Sicilian poet having 
ſucceeded, the Roman begged for a genius as happy as that of 
this iſlander. 

The muſes of the poet Lucretius had never inſpired _ perſon 
before him. It is plain, from the doctrine of his book, what 
kind of divinity it was he invoked, He addreſſes himſelf to 
Venus, but at the ſame time tells us, that none of the deitics 
trouble themſelves with human affairs. His muſes, therefore, 
muſt of neceſſity be mere allegories. 


MUSHROOM, or MvusHrRom, in natural hiſtory, a plant, 


of a form and ſtructure very different from that of all other 
plants; having neither ſeeds nor flowers, that have ever jet 
been diſcovered. See PLANT, SEED, &c. 

There are various kinds of muſhrooms ; and the vulgar call by 
this name all that come under the general head of fungus's; 
by the Greeks called puxnres. | 

T hey are all uſed with ſome ſuſpicion, though ſome are more 


harmleſs, as well as more delicious, than others. Thoſe uſed 


among us, are muſhrooms of the wood, called morilles ; and of the 
meadows, called champignons ; which. are gathered in autumn, 
and eſteemed for their whiteneſs above, their carnation under- 
neath, and+the ſweetneſs of their ſmell. g 

Mr. Bradley mentions a hundred kinds of muſbrooms, which 
he has ſeen in England ; beſides thoſe very numerous ſmall 


ones, which conſtitute the mouldineſs of liquors, fruits, Cc. 


which laſt are ſuch quick growers, that they arrive at per- 
fection in leſs than twelve hours. See MoUuLDINESS. 

The fungoides only differs from a muſhroom in its external 
form ; the coralloides are of the fame ſpecies, though of a dif- 


ferent name, as being branched like coral ; and truffles come 


under the ſame kind. See TRUFFLEs, &c. 

Matthiolus mentions muſhrooms which weighed thirty pounds 
each, and were as yellow as gold, Fer. Imperatus tells us, 
ſaw ſome which weighed above a hundred pounds; and, to 


add no more, the Fournal des Scavans furniſhes us with an ac- 


count of ſome growing on the frontiers of Hungary, which 
made a full cart load. © | 1 | | 

The origin and produAtion of mafbroam, hs extremely puzzled 
the botaniſts, How a plant ſhould be produced-without 3 
ſeed, is a myſtery ; and yet the beſt' microſcopes are not ny 
to diſcover any appearance of a ſeed ; and the manner of cul- 
tivating this plant, ſeems to make it ſtill more probable © 


it has not any. See SEED. 


M. Tournefort gives a very curious account of their _ 
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' with mould, and that again with horſe-dung. 


MUS 


in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, with the ſubſtance of 
which we ſhall here preſent the reader.— All the ſecret of 
bringing up muſhrooms ſpeedily and in abundance, conſiſts in 
ranging balls of horſe-dung about the bigneſs of the fiſt, in lines, 
at the diſtance of about three feet from each other, and at 
the depth of one foot under ground, and covering theſe over 


Tf this be done in April, in the beginning of Auguſt the pieces 
of dung will begin to whiten, and grow mouldy, being cover- 
ed all over with little hairs, or fine white threads, branched, 
and woven about the ſtraws whereof the dung is compoſed. 
The dung now loſes its former excrementitious ſmell, and 
ſpreads an admirable odour of muſhrooms. 

According to all appearance, theſe white threads are no othe: 
than the opened ſeeds or buds of muſhrooms, which ſeeds were 
before incloſed in the dung, but in ſo ſmall a compaſs, that they 
could not be perceived till after they had ſhot themſelves into 
little hairs. By degrees the extremity of theſe hairs grows 
round into a kind of button, which ſwelling by little and little, 
at length opens itſelf into a muſbroom, whereof the lower part 


is a kind of pedicle, bearded in the place where it enters the | 


ground, and at the other end loaden with a roundiſh capi- 
tal or head, in the manner of a calotte, which expands it- 
ſelf without producing either ſeeds or flowers, that are ſenſible ; 
the bottom is ſpread with laminz, which proceeding from the 
centre to the circumference, may be called the leaves of the 
muſhrooms. | 

At the foot of each muſhroom are found an infinite number of 
little ones, not bigger than the head of a pin, when the others 
are at their growth. The buds of the muſhrooms, or the white 
hairs of the dung, preſerve themſelves a long time without 
rotting, if kept dry ; and if laid again on the ground, will 
produce new muſhrooms. | 


T heſe, and other inconteſtable facts 
multitude of ſeeds diſperſed every where; and the neceſſity of 
certain circumſtances to make them vegetate. 

If to this ſpeculation on the inviſible ſeeds of plants, we join 
that of the inviſible eggs of inſects, which muſt be allowed 
equal thereto, the earth will be f. full of an inconceivable 
infinity of animals and vegetables, perfectly formed, and de- 
ſigned, as it were, in miniature ; and only waiting for certain 


, prove plainly both the vaſt 


favourable circumſtances to enable them to make their appear- 


ance in large. How rich then muſt the hand be that has ſown 
with ſo much profuſion ! See Insz cr, ANIMALCULE, Oc. 
We have been the more particular on this head, on account of 
the oddneſs of the phænomena; and becauſe what is here ſaid 
of muſhrooms will give light into the generation of all other 
vegetables, &c. whoſe ſeeds are yet undiſcovered. See PLANT, 
and VEGETATION. 

Dr. Lifter, indeed, thinks he has found out the ſeeds of mu/h- 
rooms. He inſtances, particularly, in the fungus poroſus craſſus 
magnus J. B. the texture of whoſe gills is like a paper pricked 
full of pin-holes. Theſe gills, he makes no doubt, are the 
very flower and ſeed of this plant; when it is ripe, the gills are 
eaſily ſeparable from the reſt of the head, each ſeed being di- 
{tin& from other, and having its impreflion in the head of the 
muſhrooms ; juſt as the feed of an artichoke hath in the bottom 
of it : the bigger end of the ſeeds is full and round, and they 
are diſpoſed ina ſpiral order, like thoſe of the artichoke: And the 
ſame he thinks will hold of all other myſhro:ms, however diffe- 
rently figured. If it happen that theſe, when ſown, prove ſterile, 
and do not produce their kind, it is no wonder ; there being 
whole genus's of plants that come up, and flower, and ſeed, 
yet their ſeed was never known to produce plants of their 


kind, being no more than a barren volatile duſt ; as that of all 
the orchides, or bee-flowers, is ſaid to be. 


Muſhrooms, then, are nothing elſe but the produce of what} MUSIC, MOTYEIKH, the ſcience of ſound, conſidered as ca- 


we call the mouldine/s of horſe-dung : But what analogy is there 
between theſe two things? Or how ſhould ſo artful and deli- 
cate a ſtructure as this of a plant, reſult from the mere fortui- 
tous concourſe of a few juices, differently agitated ? 


Tt ſeems paſt doubt then, that muſhrooms, like all other plants, 


have their origin in ſeeds: Now we know that the ſeeds of | 


plants cannot vegetate every where ; there are firſt required cer- 
tain juices proper to penetrate their coats, to excite a fermenta- 
tion, and to join themſelves to the little parts thereof, and 


increaſe them. Hence ariſes that infinite diverſity of places, 


wherein different ſpecies of this plant are produced. There are 
ſome which will only grow on ſome other particular plants, 
__ trunk, bark, or roots, alone, have the juices proper for 
them. | 
What M. Tournefort mentions from Meſſ. Lemery and Mery, 
is ſtill more ſurprizing : There is a ſpecies of muſhrooms, which 
grow on the fillets and bandages applied to the fractures, c. 
of the patients in the Hotel-Dieu. After which, it will not 
be at all ſurprizing that horſe-dung, prepared in the manner 
M. Tournefort mentions, ſhould' be a ſoil, or matrix, capable 
of making common muſhrooms grow, | 
Hence it ſeems to follow, that the ſeeds of mu/brooms ſhould be 
ſpread in an infinite number of places where they do not vege- 
tate; and in a word, throughout the whole earth; and the ſame 
may be ſaid of a great number of other plants. See SEED, 
and SEMINA TION, IS | 
It muſt be owned, the imagination is ſhocked, at ſuch a pro- 
digious multitude of different ſeeds thrown every. where at ran- 
dom, and in many places to no purpoſe ; but a little reaſon- 
ing will put the matter of fact paſt doubt. | 
Dioſcorides tells us, he was aſſured that pieces of the bark of 
the poplar tree being laid in the ground over horſedung, there 
would grow out of them very good muſhrooms. Ruel ſays, 
that by boring the trunk of a white poplar tree near the root, 
and waſhing it with leven ſteeped in water, muſhrooms ſpring 
out of it, as it were, inſtantly. He adds, that the hillocks 
produce ſeveral kinds of mwhrooms, if the ſtubble be burnt on 
them in the rainy ſeaſon. | 
M. Tournefort tells us, on bis own knowledge, that where 
the ſtubble is burnt, as in Provence, Languedoc, and the iſlands 
of the Archipelago, there ariſe great quantities of black poppies 
in the firſt autumnal rains, which diſappear the year following; 
{o that they are never found but on burnt lands. And we 
know that after the burning df London, the ground as far as 


the fire reached, ſhot up with vaſt quantities of eryſimum lati- | 
folium majus glabrum. One of the chief reaſons, if not the| 


only one, why mountains produce plants different from the 


Plains or valleys, and places become fenny, from the ſame places 


when they were dry; is the difference in the nutricious juices 
found in thoſe places. Without this, how ſhall we account 


for the origin of miſletoe or hypocyſtus, which are never 


known to grow in the earth, atleaſt without adhering to ſome 
other plant; but the one grows on trees, and the other to the 
root of the cyſtus? Why do the ivy, and vine of Canada, pel- 
litory, polypody, the ſpecies of capillaries, grow only on the 
trunks of trees, on walls, and in the clefts of rocks, un- 
log 2 be, that the juices of thoſe places are the beſt adapted 
7 em. 7 9 LY 9 rn | 
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pable of producing melody, or harmony: or, the art of diſ- 
poſing and conducting ſounds, conſidered as grave and acute 3 
and of proportioning them among themſelves, and ſeparating 
them by juſt intervals, pleaſing to the ſenſe. See SounD. 


The word is ſuppoſed originally formed from muſa, muſe ; the 


muſes being ſuppoſed to be the inventors thereof. Kircher, 
however, will have it take its name from an Egyptian word, 
as ſuppoling its reſtoration after the flood to have begun there, 
by reaſon of the reeds, c. on the banks of the Nile..-Heſychius 


tells us, the Athenians gave the name muſic, weoxn, to every 
art. 


Mr. Malcolm defines muſic, a ſcience that teaches how ſounds 
under certain meaſures of tune, and time, may be produced, 


and ſo ordered or diſpoſed, as either in conſonance, or ſucceſ- 


fion, or both, they may raiſe agreeable ſenſations. | 
Muſic naturally divides itſelf into ſpeculative and practical. 


Speculative Music, is the knowledge of the materia muſica, or 


how to produce ſounds in ſuch relations of tune, and time, as 
ſhall be agteeable in conſonance, or ſucceſſion, or both. 


By which, we do not mean the actual production of theſe — 


ſounds by an inſtrument or voice, which is merely the mecha- 
nical or effective part; but the knowledge of the various rela- 
tions of tune and time, which are the principles, out of which 
the pleaſure ſought derives. See TUNE. 


Practical Music, is that which ſhews how theſe principles are to 


be applied; or how ſounds, in the relations they bear to muſic 
(as thoſe are determined in the ſpeculative part) may be ordered, 
variouſly put together in ſucceſſion and confonance, fo as to 


_ anſwer the end. | | | 
And this we call the art of compoſition, which is properly the 


practical part of muſic. See COMPOSITION. | 

Some add a third branch, viz. in/trumental muſic, or the know- 
ledge of inſtruments ; but as this depends altogether on the firſt, 
and is only an application or expreſſion of it, it cannot come 
regularly under the definition, and conſequently is no part of 
the diviſion of the ſcience. | 0 
The firſt branch, which is the contemplative part, divides it- 
ſelf into theſe two, wiz. the knowledge of the relations and 
meaſures of tune, and the doctrine of time. | | 


The former is properly what the antients call harmonica, or - 


the doctrine of harmony in ſounds, as containing an explication 
of the grounds, with the various meaſures and degrees of the 


agreement of ſounds, in reſpect of their tune. See HARMO- 


NICA. ; 

The latter is what they call 7bythmica, becauſe it treats of 
the numbers of ſounds or notes with reſpect to time; contain- 
ing an explication of the meaſures of long and ſhort, or ſwift 


and flow, in the ſucceſſion of ſounds. See RHYTHMICA. 


The ſecond branch, or the practical part of muſic, as naturally 
divides into two parts, anſwering to the parts of the firſt. 


That correſponding to the harmonica, the antients called me- 


lopœia; becauſe it contains the rules of making ſongs, with re- 
ſpect to tune, and harmony of ſounds ; though we have no 
reaſon to think the antients had any thing like compoſition in 


rts. | | | ; 
That which anſwers to the rhythmica, they call -hythmopera 3 


containing rules for the application of the numbers and time, 


* 
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We ſind a ſtrange diverſity in the antient writers, as to the 
nature, office, extent, diviſion, c. of muſic. 
Hermes T'riſmegiſtus defines muſic to be the knowledge of the 
order of all things; which is alſo the doctrine of the Pythago- 
rean ſchool, and of the Platoniſts, who teach, that every thing 
in the univerſe is muſic. — Agreeable to which wide ſenſe, fome 
divide muſic into divine and mundane. 

Divine Mus1c, is that reſpecting the order and harmony which 
obtains among the celeſtial minds. 

Mundane Music, is that which reſpects the relations and order 
of every thing elſe in the univerſe, 

Though Plato, by divine muftc underſtands that which exiſts 

in the divine mind, viz. thoſe archetypal ideas of order and 

ſymmetry, according to which God formed all things. — And 
as this order exiſts in the mundane creatures, he calls it mun- 
dane muſic, 

This laſt ſpecies the antients again ſubdivided into four, viz. 
Elementary Music, or the harmony of the elements of things. 
Celeſtial Music, or the muſic of the ſpheres ; comprehending the 
order and proportions in the magnitudes, diſtances and motions 

of the heavenly bodies, and the harmony of the ſounds reſult- 

ing from thoſe motions. 

Human Mus1c, which conſiſts chiefly in the harmony of the 
faculties of the human ſoul, and its various paſſions ; and is 
alſo conſidered in the proportion, temperament, and mutual 
dependance of the parts of the body, —Laſtly, | 

Mus1c, properly ſo called, which has for its object motion, 

. conſidered as under certain regular meaſures and ' proportions, 


by which it affects the ſenſes in an agreeable manner. See 
Morton... 


No as motion belongs to bodies, and as ſound is the effect of | 


motion, and cannot be without it, but all motion does not 


produce ſound ; hence this laſt branch of muſc became farther 
ſubdivided. 


Where the motion is without ſound, or as it is only the object 


of ſight, it was either called muſica orcheftrica, or ſaltatoria, | 


which confains the rules for the regular motions of dancing.— 
Or muſica hypocritica, which reſpects the motion and geſtures 
of the pantomimes. See DANCE, and PANTOMIME. 
When the motion is perceived only by the ear, i. e. when 
ſound is the object of . muſic, there were three ſpecies; viz. 
Harmonica, which conſiders the differences and proportions 
with reſpect to grave and acute.—Rhythmica, which reſpects 
the proportion of the ſounds as to time, or the ſwiftneſs and 
flowneſs of their ſucceſſions. — And Metrica, which belongs 
properly to the poets, and reſpects the art of making verſes. 
See HARMONICA, c. 

Ariſtides, Quintilianus, Bacchius, and ſome other antient 
writers, define muſic the knowledge of ſinging, and of the 


things belonging thereto; which they explain by the motions| 


of the voice and body: as if the ſinging conſiſted only in the 
different tones of the voice. See SINGING. © 
The ſame Ariſtides, conſidering mufic in the largeſt ſenſe of 
the word, divides it into contemplative and active. The firſt, 
he ſays, is either natural, or artificial. The natural is either 
arithmetical, which. conſiders the proportion of numbers; or 
phy/ical, which examines the order of the things of nature. 


'T he artificial he divides as above, into harmonica, rhythmica, | 


and metrica, ” | 
The active, which is the application of the artificial, is either 
enuntiative, as in oratory z organical, or inſtrumental per- 
formance z odzcal, for voice and ſinging ; hypocritical, in the 
motions of the pantomimes.—To which ſome add hydraul:- 
cal, theugh in reality no more than a ſpecies of the organi- 


cal; in which, water is uſed, for the producing or modifying | 


of ſound. See HyDRAULICs, 
_ Porphyry makes another diviſion of muſic, taking it in the 
limited ſenſe, as having motion both dumb and ſonorous for its 
object; and without diſtinguiſhing the ſpeculative and practical, 
he makes its parts theſe fix, viz. rhythmica, for the motions 
of dancing; metrica, for the cadence and recitation ; organi- 
ca, ſor the practice of inſtruments ;z poetica, for the numbers 
and ſeet of verſes ; hypecritica, for the geſtures of the panto- 
mimes z and harmonica, for ſinging. | 
The muſical faculties, as they call them, are melopœia, which 
gives rules for the tones of the voice or inſtrument; rhythmo- 
ia, for motions; and poeſis, for making verſes. See PoE TR. 
Muſic appears to have been one of the moſt antient of arts: 
and of all others, vocal muſic muſt undoubtedly have been the 
firſt kind. For man had not only the various tones of his own 
voice to make his obſervations on, before any other art or in - 
ſtrument was found out, but had the various natural ſtrains of 
birds, to give him occaſion to improve his own voice, and 
the modulations of ſounds it was capable of. See Voc Al. 
Of many antient authors who agree in this conjecture, we 
ſhall only mention Lucretius, who ſays, | | 
At liquidas avium waces imitarier ore, 
Ante fuit multo quam levia carmina cantu, 
Concelebrare homines poſſent, aureiſque juvare. 
The firſt invention of ſtringed inſtruments, the ſame poet 
2 to the obſervation of the winds whiſtling in the hollow 
reeds, 


— 


As for other kinds of inſtruments, there were ſo many occa- | 


_— _ — — 
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fions for cords or ſtrings, that men could not be long in ob- 
ſerving their various ſounds, which might give riſe to ſtringed 
inſtruments, See CnoRD, 

And for the pulſatile inſtruments, as drums and cymbals, they 
might ariſe from the obſervation of the hollow noiſe of concave 
bodies. See DRUM, CyMBar, Cc. wo, 
Plutarch, in one place, aſcribes the firſt invention of mufic to 
the god Apollo, and in another to Amphion, the fon of Jy. 
piter and Antiope. This laſt, however, is pretty generally 
allowed to have been the firſt who brought muſic into Greece, 
and to have been the inventor of the lyre.— The time he lived 
in, is not agreed upon. See LYRE. 

To him ſucceeded Chiron, the demi-god ; Demodocus ; Her- 
mes T riſmegiſtus ; Olympus ; Orpheus, whom ſome make the 
firſt introducer of mc into Greece, and the inventor of the 
lyra; to whom add Phemius, and Terpander, who was con- 


temporary with Lycurgus, and fet his laws to muſic. To him 


ſome attribute the firſt inſtitution of muſical modes, and the 
invention of the lyre : Laſtly, Thales; and Thamyris, who 
is faid to have been the firſt inventor of inſtrumental mufc 
without finging. 

Theſe were the eminent muſicians before Homer's time. O. 
thers of a later date, were Laſus Hermionenſis, Melnippides, 
Philoxenus, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epigonius, Lyſander, Sim- 
micus, and Diodorus ; who were all conſiderable improvers of 
muſic. —Laſus is ſaid to have been the firſt author who wrote 
on muſic, in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes ; Epigonius invented 
an inſtrument of forty ſtrings, called the epigonium Simmicus 
alſo invented an inſtrument, called ſimmicium, of thirty-five 
ftrings : Diodorus improved the tibia, by adding new holes; 
and Timotheus the hre, by adding a new ftring ; for which 
he was fined by the Lacedemonians. 

As the accounts we have of the inventors of muſical inſtru- 


ments among the antients are very obſcure; ſo are alſo the 


accounts what thoſe inſtruments were ; we ſcarce knowing any 
thing of them beſides the bare name. | 

The general diviſion of inſtruments, is into fringed inſtru- 
ments, wind inſtruments, and the pulſatile kind, —Of fringed 


inſtruments, we hear of the lyra or cithara, the pſalterium, tri- 


gonum, ſambuca, pectis, magas, barbiton, teſtudo, epigonium, ſim- 
micium, and pandoron ; which were all {truck with the hand, 
or a plectrum; and which ſee in their places, LyREe, Ci- 
THARA, Oc. 

Of wind inſtruments, we hear of the tibia, fiſtula, hydraulic 
organs, tube, cornua, and lituns. See FisTULA, FLUTE, &c, 
The pulſatile inſtruments, were the tympanum, cymbalum, cre- 
pitaculum, tintinnabulum, crotalum, and fiſtrum. See Tu- 
PANUM, CYMBALUM, e. 


Muſic has ever been in the higheſt eſteem, in all ages, and 


among all people, Nor could authors exprefs their opinion of 


it ſtrongly enough, but by inculcating, that it was uſed in 


heaven, and was one of the principal entertainments of the 
gods, and the ſouls of the bleſſed. = 

The effects aſcribed to it by the antients, are àlmoſt miracu- 
lous ; by means hereof, diſeaſes are ſaid to have been cured, 
unchaſtity corrected, ſeditions quelled, paſſions raiſed and 
calmed, and even madneſs occaſioned. —Athenzus aſſures us, 
that antiently all laws, divine and civil, exhortations to virtue, 
the knowledge of divine and human things, lives and actions 
of illuſtrious men, were written in verſe, and publickly ſung 


by a chorus to the found of inſtruments ; which was found the 


moſt effectual means to impreſs morality, and a right ſenſe of 
duty on the mind. FRO 

Muſic made a great part of the diſcipline of the antient Pytha- 
goreans, and was uſed by them to draw over the mind to laud- 
able actions, and ſettle in it a paſſionate love of virtue: It 
was their doctrine, that the ſoul itſelf conſiſts of harmony; 
and therefore by muſic, they pretended to revive the primitive 


harmony of its faculties. — By this primitive harmony, they 


meant that which, according to their dogma, was in the ſoul, 
in its preexiſtent ſtate in heaven. See PY THAGOREAN, and 
PREEXISTENCE. | Socom 


Dr. Wallis has endeavoured to account for the ſurpriſing ef- 


fects aſcribed to the antient muſic ; and charges them princi- 
pally on the novelty of the art, and the hyperbola's of the an- 


tient writers: nor does he doubt but the modern muſic, cœteris 
paribus, would produce effects at leaſt as conſiderable as the an- 


tient. The truth is, we can match moſt of the antient ſto- 


ries of this kind in the modern hiſtories. If Timotheus could 
excite Alexander's fury with the Phrygian mode, and ſooth 
him into indolence with the Lydian; a more modern muſi- 
cian is ſaid to have driven Eric king of Denmark into ſuch 2 
rage, as to kill his beſt ſervants. Dr. Niewentilt tells us of 
an Italian, who by varying his mic from brisk to ſolemn, 
and ſo vice verſa, could move the ſoul, ſo as to cauſe diſtraction 
and madneſs. And Dr. South has founded his poem, called 
Muſica Incantans, on an inſtance he knew of the ſame 
Muſic, however, is not only found to exert its force on the 
affections, but on the parts of the body alſo; witneſs the Gaſ⸗- 
con knight, mentioned by Mr. Boyle, who could not contain 
his water at the playing of a bagpipe; the woman, mentie 

by the ſame author, who would burſt out in tears at * 
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ing of a certain tune, with which other e were but little! was Laſut 152 0 | 3 
ie of 6ha 20th — 1 1 — L _ his work, 'as well as thoſe' of 
We have an inſtance in the hiſtory of the academy of. ſciences; diſciple of ecke f rr. ate loſt. Ariſtoxenus, 
of a muſician's being cured. of a violent fever, by a little con- after him came E * . eſt author extant on the ſubject 
cert occaſionally played in his room. See TARANTYU LK; Quintilldnis wrote — 5 88 of the Elements: Ariſtides 
Nor are our minds and bodies alone affected with ſounds, but] after him Gaudent — Wen 2 Alypius ſtands next; 
' even inanimate bodies. — Kircher tells us of a large ſtone, that Pythagorean, and —— . and Nicomachus the 
would tremble at the ſound of one particular organ- pipe; and] we hae x Hair * * OF which ſeven Greek authors, 
Morhoff * * une Dutchman, who could break bomins. | copy, nu a tranſlation and notes, by Mei- 
rummer-glaſſes with the tone of his voice. Merſenne alſo tells ee 
. 4 — . — 2 = 7 2 wrote in Greek of 
tremble, as if the earth would open, when the organs played. Antoninus Pius. „ Aa ut the time of the emperor 
Mr. Boyle adds, that ſeats will tremble at the ſound of ; | cd keeps a medium between the 
J * y organs ; | Pythagoreans and Ariſtoxenians. He ſucce 
that he has felt his hat do ſo under his hand, at certain notes] diſtance by Manuel B n was ſueceeded at a good 
both of organs and diſcourſe; and that he was well informed, Of the Latins, we — 2 Boethi x h Wen : 
every well-built vault would anſwer ſome determinate note. Fheddotiothe Goth and one Cafſiod r ee 
There is a great diſpute among the learned, Whether the an-“ time: Martianus and 8 A tt 1 
tients, or moderns, beſt underſtood and practiſed mu/ic 2. Some| Of the moderns "wth abou yn m— remote, 
maintain that the antient art of muſic, by which ſuch wonter- | ni, Kircher . robe * 15 Galileo, Do- 
ful effects were performed, is quite loſt; and others, that the. Des Cartes, Holder, Malcolm, & ee ee "Wealth, 
true ſcience of harmony. is now arrived. to much greater per- Diatonic 0 mir N RI 5. | 
ſection, than Was known or praftiſed among the antients. Kecitative Music. 8 eie. 
T his point ſeems no other way to be determinable, but by com · Academy of Music See the article . 
paring the principles and practice of the one with thoſe of the Characters in Music | 1 
| Other. As to the theory or. principles. of harmonics, it is cer- MUSIC AL faculties | CHARACTERS, N 
| E tain 2 — * — the antients; becauſe. we Mus1CcaL notes. vY3Lod £1 . f 
5 know all that t new, and have improved conſiderably on Mu f "WP 1 2 
] * their 3 great diſpute then lies on the practice. Nen 3 * erte PROPO R'TION, 
1 With regard to which it may be obſerved, that among the MusicAl. Aring. | | SOUND, 
1 4 antients, ne in the moſt limited ſenſe of the word, included MUSK * Mosenvs a kind f fi 23 ' 
£ harmony, r/ thmus, and verſe 3 and conſiſted of verſes ſung by only agrecable hb Aae y. "Sh of a very ſtrong ſcent ; 
. one ot more voices alternately, or in choirs, ſometimes with] perfume, See 5 eee 
9 the ſound of inſtruments, and ſometimes by voices only. | * © nin Bog" SW 2 8 
Their muſical. faculties, we have already obſerved, were melo- 5 . — 2 moſeha, musk: whence was 
pœia, rhythmopœia, and pogſis. The firſt whereof may be i wag egen ee 
— conſidered under two heads, viz. ; melody and ſymphony. As to Muck is found in a kind of bag, or tumour growing about the 
4 the latter, it ſeems to contain nothing but what, relates to the bigneſs of a hen's egg, under the belly, towards the genital parts 
* conduct of a ſingle voice, or making what we call melody - of à wild beaſt of the ſame name; and appears to be nothing 
* The antients do not appear to have ever thought of the con- elſe but a kind of bilious blood there congealed, and almoſt 
d, cert, or harmony of parts; which is a modern invention, for | Corrupted, nn .d 
« which we are beholden to Guido Aretine, a Benedictine The animal is pretty common in the kingdoms of Boutan, 
friar, primes rn Eo coef Foriquin, and ſome others, as Cochin-China, &e, But the 
10 We would not, however, be underſtood to mean, that the an-] moſt eſteemed are thoſe in the kingdom of Tibet. 
b tients never joined more voices or inftruments than one together They inhabit the woods and foreſts, where the natives hunt 
” in the ſame ſymphony; but, that they never joined. ſeveral | them down : when the beaſt is killed, they cut out the bladder 
4 Voices ſo 2s. that each had a diſtin& and proper mielody, which] under the belly, ſeparate the coagulated blood, and dry it in the 
made among them a ſucceſſion of various concords, and were | ſun, where it is reduced into a little friable ſubſtance almoſt of Z 
5 not in every note uniſons, or at the ſame diſtance from each N the nature of a powder, of a dusky reddiſh colour; and ac- 
of other as octaves.— T his laſt indeed agrees to the general defi-“ Jes 2 Very ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell. It is then tied up 
* = nition of the word ympbonia; yet ĩt is plain that in ſuch caſes, again in bladders, and exported to other countries; and this is 
he = there is but one ſong, and all the voices perform the ſame mne mut which we uſe, 
: individual melody.—But when the parts differ, not by the T What the antients have wrote of it, is fabulous, dix. that it 
u- 4 tenſion of the whole, but by the different relations of the ſuc- domes from the teſticles of a caſtor, which, to ſtop the purſuit 
d, 2 ceſſive notes, this is the modern art, which requires ſo peculiar of the hunter, caſtrates itſelf. The occafion of their error may 
3 a genius, and on which account the modern muſic ſeems to be owing to this, that among the Indians the ust animal goes | if 
us, have much the advantage of the antient. For further ſatisfac- by the name of cgſtor. See CaSTOREUM, ll 
ue, tion on the ſubject, ſee Kircher, Perrault, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Mui is in conſiderable uſe among the perfumers and confecti- 
* Malcolm, the jeſuit Cerceau, and others; who unanimouſly | ems. though much leſs now than formerly. It is ſuppoſed . | | 
0g agree, that after all the pains they have taken to know the true 0 fortif9 the heart and brain; and is good againſt deatncls ; | 
5 Rate of the antient muſic, they could not find the leaſt reaſon but is little uſed in medicine, as being apt to occaſion the A ( 
of to think there was any ſuch thing in their days as mu/ic in pours. hoy: 28 ee 10 : | 1 
parts. See SYMPHONY, SYNAULIA, HARMONY, Cc. MU SKET, or MusqQuerT, a fire-arm borne on the ſhoulder, (4 
. T he antient muſical notes are yery myſterious and perplexed : and uſed in war; to be fired by the application of a lighted 10 
12 Boethius and Gregory the Great firſt put them into a more eaſy match. See FIR E-arfm. FM 
It and obvious method.—In the year 1204, Guido Aretine, a The length of the musket is fixed to three feet eight inches from lil 
13 Benedictine of Arezzo in Tuſcany, firſt introduced the uſe of the muzzle to the touch. pan, and its bore is to be ſuch as may | 
ive a ſtaff with five lines, on which, with the ſpaces, he marked receive a ball of ſixteen in a pound. e | 100 
hey his notes by ſetting a point up and down upon them, to denote | Mushkets were antiently borne in the field by the infantry : at f 
ul, the riſe and fall of the voice; though Kircher mentions this | prefent they are little uſed fave in the defence of places ; fuſees, il 
nd artifice to have been in uſe before Guido's time. See Nor E, or fire-locks, having taken their place.  _ | 11 
| STAFF, Ce. {0 20428 v6: £1495 IM US KETO ON, a nustet ſhorter, though thicker, than the I; 
of. Another contrivance of Guido's was to apply the fix muſical ordinary musket.—It"'is fired by the collifion of a ficel and | 
"ry ſyllables ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, which he took out of the Latin flint in the lock; whereas the musket is fired by a match. Its 
4 bymn, | . 92 = bore is a thirty-eighth part of its length; and carries five ounces 
Were UT queant laxis RE/onare fibris of iron, or ſeven and a half of lead, with an equal quantity of 
Lo MIra geſtorum FAmuli tuorum |. powder. 3 e eee 
* SOLyve polluti LA; 'reatum. MUSLIN, or MvussL IN, a fine fort of cloth, wholly cotton ; 
old O Pater Alme. W ſo called, as not being bare, but having a downy nap on its 
Sth | |; # * IE} 1 | ſurface, reſembling moſs, which the. French call one. 5 
= - / Beſides his notes of muſic, by which, according to Kircher, he There are various kinds of muſlins brought from the Eaſt- 
. diſtinguiſhed the tones, or modes, and the ſeats of the ſemi- Indies ; chiefly Bengall ; betelles, tarnatans, mulmuls, tanjecbs, 
F of dre, 1 22 the ſcale, and ſeveral muſical inftru- 1185 ＋ _— & 4 4. NT 3 5 
| nents, calle era, as ſpinets and Mora. the article Moo. 
un Gamvur, 2 ee eee een Nor, MUSSLIN. See the article Mus LIN. 5 
Alle The next conſiderable improvement was in 13 30, when Jo- M USSULMAN®, or MUSULMAN, a title by which the Ma- 
ſame annes Muria, or de Mutis, doctor at Paris, (or as Bale and hometans diſtinguiſh themſelves ; ſignifying, in the Turkiſh 
Geſner make him, an Engliſhman) invented the different fi- language, true believer, or orthodox. See MAHOMETANISM. 
\*the h — of notes, which expreſs the times, or length of every |, In Arabic, the word is written Maſſem, Mofleman, or Maſolman. 
Gaſ- 108 1 leaſt their true relative proportions to one another, Tbe appellation was firſt given to the Saracens ; as is obſerved 
hain 2 8 — led longs, breves, ſemi-breves, cratchets, quavers, &c. ; by Leunclavius.— There are to kinds of Muſſulmans, very a- 
joned Th HARACTER, ON. BER 55 I verſe to each other; the one called Sonnites, and the other 
hear- ye! 11 Nen of muſic, we have already obſerved, Shiites. — The Sonnites follow the interpretation of the Alco- 
ing "BY II. N | | \6Ti | ran 


M UT 


MY O 


ran given by Omer; the Shiites are the followers of Ali. ThejMuTrr.a't&D medals. See the article MRD AL. 
ſubjects of the king of Perſia are Shiites z and thoſe of the grand |[MuTiILATzD roof. See the article Roor. 
ſignior, Sonnites, See SONNA, and ALCORAN. | MUTILA TION, the retrenching, or cutting away any 


Some authors will have it, that the word Muſſulman ſignifies 
aved, that is, predeſtinated ; and that the Mahometans give 
themſelves the appellation, as believing they are all predeſtinated 
to ſalvation. Martinius is more particular as to the origin of 


member of the body. See MEMBER, Ce. | 

The uſe of the word is alſo extended to ſtatues, and buildings, 
where any part is wanting, or the projecture of any member, 
as a corniche, or an impoſt is broke off. See STATUE, Ce. 


the name; Which he derives from the Arabic D myſalam, Muir AIO is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more immediate man. 


ſaved, ſnatched out of danger: the Mahometans, he obſerves, 


ner for caſtration. See CASTRATION. 


eſtabliſhing their religion by fire and ſword, maſſacred all thoſe MUT UAL, a relative term, denoting ſomething that is reci- 


who would not embrace it, and granted life to all that did, 
calling them Muſſulmans; q. d. erepti 2 periculo, whence the 
word, in courſe of time, became the diſtinguiſhing title of all 
thoſe of that ſet, who have affixed to it the ſignification of 
true believer. 

MUST, MusTum, ſweet wine newly preſſed from the grape; 
or the new liquor preſſed from the fruit before it has worked or 
fermented. See WINE. 

MUSTARD, a preparation of a ſeed of that name, ground or 
beaten up with vinegar, or the mu/? of wine; whence its name. 

MusTARD-/eed, in Latin ſinapi, a warm biting ſeed, which gives 
the denomination to a ſpecies of topical medicines called ſina- 
piſms. See SINAPISM. 

uſtard-ſeed is alſo uſed in preparing ſhagreen. See SHAG- 
REEN. 

MUSTER“, a review of a body of military forces under arms, 
in order to take account of their numbers, condition, accoutre- 
ments, arms, Cc. | 

* The word is formed of the French, mouſtre, ſpecimen. See 
Review. | 

Falſe-MusTER. See the article FALSE. | 

MusTE R-maſter general, or commiſſary general of MUSTE RS, is 
an officer in the army, who takes account of every regiment, 
their number, horſes, arms, &c. See COMMISSARY. 

MusTER-rells, are liſts of the ſoldiers in every troop, company, 
regiment, &c, delivered by the captains to the commiſſary: 
by which they are paid, and the ſtrength of the regiment 
known. See ROLL. | | 

MUSTERED of record, (Stat. 18. Hen, VI.) denotes a being en- 
rolled in the number of the king's ſoldiers. See ROLL. 

MUTABILITY. See the article IMMUTABILITY. 

MUTARE arma. See the article AMA. 

MU TA TION, the act of changing: or, ſometimes, the 
change itſelf, See CHANGE, PERMUTATION, and 
TRANSMUTATION. IP 
It is one of the laws of nature, that the mutation of motion is 
ever proportional to the moving force impreſſed. See Na- 
TURE, and MoT1oN. 

MuTAT10oN, in the antient muſic, is applied to the changes, or 

alterations that happen in the order of the ſounds which com- 
poſe the melody. See Music. 
Ariſtoxenus repreſents mutation as a kind of paſſion in the order 
of the melody. See MELO D. 
The changes are, 1“, in the genera; when the ſong begins in 
one, as the chromatic, and paſſes into another, as the diatonic. 
2%, In the ſyſtem; as when the ſong paſſes out of one tetra- 
chord, as meſon, into another, as diazeugmenon; or more 
generally, when it paſſes from a high place of the ſcale to a 
lower, or contrarily ; i. e. part of it is ſung high, and part 
low. 3, In the mode or tone, as when the ſong begins in 
one, as the Doric; and paſſes into another, as the Lydian. 
4 In the melopceia, that is, when the ſong changes the very 
air, ſo as from gay and ſprightly, to become ſoft and languiſh- 
ing; or from a manner that expreſſes one paſſion or ſubject, to 
the expreſſion of ſome other. | | 
MUTE, dumb, denotes a perſon that cannot ſpeak, or has not 
the uſe of ſpeech. See DUMBNEss. | 
Mutes and dwarfs make their fortune in the grand ſigniĩor's ſe- 
raglio. The mutes ſerve as executioners to take off perſons of 
the firſt rank, 
Murx, in law, is he that ſtands dumb, or ſpeechleſs ; when he 
ought to anſwer, or plead. | 
A priſoner may ſtand mute two ways: 1*, When he ſpeaks 
not at all: In which caſe it is enquired, whether he ſtand 
mute of malice, or by the act of God: If by the latter, then 


the judge, ex officio, ought to enquire whether he be the ſame | 


perſon ; and of all other pleas, which he might have pleaded 
if he had not ſtood mute, 2% When he pleads not directly, 
or will not put himſelf upon the inqueſt to be tried. —The 
puniſhment of ſtanding mute, is preſſing, even to death. See 
Pains fort & dure. = 
Mork, in grammar, a letter which is not ſounded, or heard in 
the pronunciation: or, a letter which yields no ſound of itſelf 
and without a vowel. See LETTER. 1 f 
The conſonants are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed into mutes, and 
liquids or ſemi-vowels. See ConsonanT, LiqQuip, Cc. 
T he mutes in the Engliſh alphabet are eleven, viz. B, C, D, 


F, G, J, K, P, Q, T, V. They are called mutes, becauſe a] the retina from the ſame. The cryſtalline being rounder, © 
liquid cannot be ſounded in the ſame ſyllable before them, as] more convex than ordinary, the rays will be rendered mo 


procal between two or more perſons. See RECiPROCAL, 
Thus we ſay, mutual aſſiſtance, mutual averſion, &c.— There 
are mutual, or reciprocal duties, offices, &c. between ſuperi- 
ors, and inferiors; the king and his ſubjects; the maſter and 
his ſervants, Cc. | 

Vaugelas makes a diſtinction between mutual and reciprocal; 
Mutual, according to him, is underſtood of what is between 
two only; and reciprocal of what is between more than two: 
But this deciſion is little regarded in common uſe. 
MuTvAL teſtament, is that made by two perſons who leave 
their effects reciprocally to the ſurvivor, 

MUTULE, MvurTvr vs, in architecture, a kind of ſquare mo- 
dillion in the Doric frieze. See MoDiLL1ON. © | 
The chief difference between mutule and modillion conſiſts in 
this, that the former is uſed in ſpeaking of the Doric order, 

and the latter in the Corinthian, &c. See Doric, &c. 
The mutules in the Doric anſwer to the triglyphs, which are 
under them; whence ſome make guttæ, or drops to hang. See 
Gurræe. | 

MU T UUM, in the civil law, is a loan fimply fo called; ora 


conſiſting in weight, as ſuppoſe bullion ; in number, as money; 
or in meaſure, as corn, timber, wine, &c. is given to ano- 
ther, upon condition that he ſhall return another thing of the 
ſame quantity, nature, and-value, on demand. 
This, therefore, is a contract without reward: So that where 
uſe or intereſt ariſes, there muſt be ſome particular article in 
the contract whereon it is founded. See INTEREST. 
MUZZLEz-ring, of a gun, the moulding, or circle, which in- 
compaſſes, and ftrengthens the mouth of it. See Cannon, &. 
M Y—Per Mx & per tout. See the article PER my. 
MYLOGLOSSUM, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, thu 
called becauſe ariſing about the backſide of the molares, ot 
rinding-teeth, and inſerted into the ligament of the tongue; 
Iping to pull it upwards. See TonGUE., _ 
Theſe are the ſame with what Mr. Cowper calls /fylogloſun. 
See STYLOGLOSSUS, | 
MYLOHYOIDEUM, in anatomy, a broad, but ſhort muſcles, 
lying immediately under the biventer muſcle of the jaw, and 
which ſpringing from the lower margin on each fide the under 
jaw, is inſerted into the baſis of the os hyoides. See Hyo1Des. 
Beſides the common uſe aſcribed to this muſcle, which is to 
move the hyoides, the tongue, and the larynx both upward, 
inwards, and ſide-ways; its ſeries of tranſverſe fibres have 
further uſe when it is at reſt; and that is to compreſs the gland 
under the tongue, and by this means promote the diſcharge of 
faliva into the mouth from the lower ſalival ducts. Whence it 
is we uſe this muſcle when we want faliva in the mouth. 
MYOCEPHALON\®, in medicine, a little part of the tunica 
uvea, protended over the ſight of the eye; occaſioned by an 
ulceration of the part: ſo called, as reſembling the head of a 
fly. See Uvea. | 
The word is Greek wvox:spaxy, formed of pwuua, fly, 
___- x8OaAy, head. 7 
MYOLOGY V“, in anatomy, a deſcription of the muſcles; 
or the knowledge of what relates to the muſcles of the human 
body.——See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) See alſo MusCLE. 
The word is formed of nue, he-, a muſcle, and x, di 


courſe, 

MYOMANCY, a kind of divination, or method of fore- 

telling future events by means of mice. See DIVIxX AT IOX. 

Some authors hold myomancy one of the moſt antient kinds of 

divination z and think it is on this account that Iſaiah, 1x" 

17. reckons mice among the abominable things of the idola- 

ters. But beſide that it is not certain that the Hebrew word 

J uſed by the prophet, ſignifies a mouſe ; it is evident ix 

not divination by that animal, be it what it will, is here {po 

of; but eating it, 

MY OPS*, Mvoris, a perſon who is ſhort-ſighted ; or, as We 

popularly call it, purblind. See SIGHT. | F 
The word is Greek, fue, compounded of ws, mouſe; ” 
, eye; by reaſon, we ſuppoſe, the ſame conformation o 

| eye is obſerved in mice. nd 

Myopes are properly ſuch as ſee remote ** confuſedly, ? 
near ones diſtinctly. See MyOIA.— T 
der the oppoſite defect, are called prezhyta. See PRESBYTS: 


the like; but in the form of the cryſtalline, or the diſtance 


rpo; but a mute may be pronounced in the ſame ſyllable before] convergent than ordinary in paſſing through the ſame. 


a liquid, as pro. 


MUTILATED corniche. See the article CoRNIc HR. 


* 


2 


contract introduced by the law of nations, whereby a thing 


ſe who labour uf 


The deſect of myopes is not in the optic nerve, the Publ, 0; 


REFRACTION.—By this means they will be brought to ＋ 
or concur, at the leſs diſtance from the cryſtalline ; tot the 
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the retina be at its uſual diſtance, they will vencur ere they 
reach it. It is the too great nearneſs, then, of the retina to 


| the cryſtalline, that conſtitutes the myopia, See ChRISTAL- 


LINE, RETINA, Cc. | | | 
MY OPIA, or Morris, Hortſigbtedngſi, a confuſion, or 


obſcurity of ſight, when directed to remote objects. See My- 


ors, Vis10N, SIGHT, Oc. 
The myopia is owing to the too great convexity of the ball of 
the eye, and particularly of the cryſtalline ; whence it hap- 
ns, that the viſual rays concur before they reach the retina. 
or this reaſon, to ſee an object diſtinctly, they muſt either 
apply it cloſe to the eye, or uſe a concave glaſs, See Concave. 
' The myopia wears off by time, the eye growing flatter and flat- 
ter as perſons draw towards old age. See ExE. 
MYOTOMY, MroTom1a, an anatomical diſſection, or 
demonſtration of the muſcles. See MuscrE. 
MYRIAD, the number of ten thouſand. —Whence myriar- 
cha, a captain, or commander of ten thouſand men. 
MYRMECIA, in medicine, a kind of wart, by Latin writers 
called formica, See FoRMICA. = 
MYRMIDONS, Myxmipones, in antiquity, a people of 
Theſſaly, fabled to have aroſe from ants, or piſmires, upon a 
prayer put up for that purpoſe by king acus to Jupiter, af- 
ter his kingdom had been diſpeopled by a ſevere peſtilence.— 
In Homer, and Virgil, the Myrmidons are Achilles's ſoldiers, 
MYRMILLONESS®, a kind of gladiators in antient Rome; 
called alſo murmuliones. See GLADIATOR. | 

* Turnebius derives the name from the Myrmidons. 

MYROBALANS®, MyRoBaLani, a kind of medicinal 
fruit, brought from the Indies z much more uſed in the Arabic 
than the Greek pharmacy; and more among the antients than 
the moderns ; and ſtill more abroad than in England. 

* The word comes from the Greek hopes, unguent; and Baxa- 

v», acorn; as being in form of acorns, and uſed in medicine. 
There are five kinds of myrobalans, or purging Indian plumbs : 
the firſt called citrini, of a yellowiſh red, hard, oblong, and 
the ſize of an olive. The ſecond called black or Indian myro- 
balans, the bigneſs of an acorn, wrinkled, without ſtone. The 
third, chebuli myrobalans, the ſize of a date, of a yellowiſh 

brown, pointed at the end. The fourth emblici, round, rough, 
the ſize of a gall, of a dark brown. — The laſt called Bellerici, 
hard, yellow, round, the ſize of an ordinary prune, leſs angu- 
lar than the reſt.— Myrobalans of each kind are lightly purga- 
tive, and aſtringent. | | 

MYRRH®, MyxRHA, a kind of gum, or reſin, iſſuing, by 
inciſion, and ſometimes ſpontaneouſly, from the trunk, and 
larger branches of a tree growing in Arabia, Egypt, and eſpe- 
cially Abyſſinia. See Gum. 

The word comes from jppgu, of pvp, I run, or trickle. 
Authors are not agreed about the tree which produces this gum : 
It is true, they all make it ſmall arid thorny ; but diſagree 
about the form of its leaves. 

The inciſions are made twice a year, and the myrrh oozing out 
is received on ruſh mats, diſpoſed underneath. ; 

The druggiſts ſell two kinds of myrrh, viz. myrrh in tears, 
which they call /a#e; the other ungulata, or in nails. See 
STACTE, Ec. | 

Of the firſt kind, the beſt is in bright, yellow, tranſparent 


drops, friable, light, of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell : But this is] 


very rare; and moſt of that in uſe is the naild myrrh, ſo called 
from little white ſpots obſerved thereon, much like thoſe on 
the nails of the fingers. 
The beſt is in little maſſes, or tears, red, and tranſparent ; 
which, when broke, contain a kind of unctuous liquor, the 
moſt. precious part of the myrrh, and the real fade of the 
antients, 33 
This gum enters a great number of medicinal compoſitions. 
Its bitterneſs renders it for the ſtomach, and againſt 
—_— it is chewed to prevent infection from contagious diſ- 

es. Dr. Quincy ſays it is excellent to cleanſe and ſtrengthen 

the womb, and againſt tickling rheums ; a good detergent ; 
and as ſuch much uſed externally in unguents for the healing of 
wounds ; and makes the principal ingredient in embalming. 
The chymiſts draw from it oils, ſpirits, tinctures, &c. to 
which they attribute extraordinary virtues. 


MYRRHINE e tl, vaſa MyRRHINA. See MURRHINE. | 


MYRTIFORM glands. See the article GLAND. 


MYRTIFORMIS carunculæ, in anatomy, little caruncles, 


or fleſhy knots adjoining to, or rather in the place of the hy- 
men in women. See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. ſ. . 
See alſo CaARUNCLE. 
They are about the bigneſs of myrtle-berries, whence they 
take their name; and are ſuppoſed by ſome to be largeſt in 
- maids, and by degrees to grow leſs through the uſe of venery. 
Others, and with more probability, derive them from the 
broken membrane of the hymen, whoſe fragments ſhrunk up, 
they take them to be. See HYMEN. 


MYR T L E. berries, the fruit of a ſhrub well known under the 


name of myrtle, myrtus, growing common in Spain, eſpecially 
in the mountains of Sierra Morena, Ce. 

There are two kinds of myrtle, male and female; the latter 
whereof produces the beſt berries, and in the greateſt quantity. 
The fruit is at firſt green, but becomes black gradually within ; 


MYS 


it is a white ſeed in form of a creſcent, ſolid, hard, and of an 
aſtringent taſte ; while the fruit continues on the trees, it is 
ſucculent and ſmooth, and only becomes hard and wrinkled, 
becauſe dried in the ſun for the convenience of carriage. 

Myrtle-berries are rough and aſtringent, and are chiefly uſed 


tion. They are alſo an ingredient in ſeveral of the ſtrength- 
ning plaiſters, 
The perfumers likewiſe uſe them in their perfumes, and draw 
an eſſence from them. The German dyers make a blue co- 
lour from them, In England the leaves and branches are al- 
ſo uſed in the tanning of leather. 

MYSTERY“, MrysTterivn, ſomething ſecret, or hidden ; 
impoſſible, or difficult tobe comprehended. See Ac ATALE PSV. 


* The word comes from the Greek ps pic and that, according 
to ſome etymologiſts, from wow, c/audo, taceo, I ſhut, I am ſilent ; 
and oha, mouth; but then whence comes the 7? Muſt the 
m of /toma be converted into an rf? The word ſeems derived 
with more propriety from the Hebrew NO ſator, to hide; 
whence is formed N iſtar, a hidden thing. 

Myſtery is primarily ufed in ſpeaking of certain truths revealed 
in ſcripture z into the full underſtanding whereof human rea- 
ſon cannot penetrate.—Such are the doctrines of the trinity, 
the incarnation, &c, See Trinity, Ce. 


of Chriſtianity, in the ſymbols, or creeds, compiled by the 
apoſtles, the council of Nice, and 8. Athanaſius, See 
CREED. | 
In all theſe, mention is made of the my/ery of the trinity; the 
myſteries of the incarnation of the Son of God, his death and 
paſſion, and his deſcent into hell for the redemption of man- 
kind: of his reſurrection the third day, his aſcenſion to hea- 
ven, his fitting at the right hand of God, and his coming again 
to judge the world: of the divinity, and co-equality of the ho- 
ly Ghoſt with the Father and the Son: of the unity of the 
church : of the community of ſaints ; the participation of the 
facraments ; and the general reſurrection. Such are the prin. 
cipal myſteries of faith; which the church declares neceſſary to 
be known and believed, in order to ſalvation. 
From the earlieſt ages there have been particular feſtivals inſti- 
tuted in honour of theſe myſteries; to return thanks to God 
for having revealed them, and to, oblige the miniſters and paſ- 
tors to inſtruct the people therein. See FeAsT. 
Such are the feaſt of the myFfery of the incarnation, called alſo 
Chriſtmas ; thoſe of the circumciſion, paſſion, reſurrection, &c. 
See INCARNATION, CIRCUMCISION, EASTER, EPIPHA- 
NY, &c. | 
The heathens too had their nyſteries, particularly thoſe of Ce- 
res, the bona dea, &c. See ELEUSIN IA. — The Egyptian 
prieſts concealed the nyſteries of their religion and philoſophy 
under hieroglyphics, See HiEROGLYP HIC.— Thoſe who re- 
vealed the my/teries of the bona dea were ſeverely puniſhed ; 
and none were truſted with them but thoſe ſolemnly initiated, 
and ſworn to ſecrecy. 
But theſe were not called myſteries, as being incomprehenſible, 
or raiſed above the ken of reaſon ; but becauſe they were co- 
vered, and diſguiſed under types, and figures, to raiſe the 
greater veneration in the people.— The my/teries of paganiſm 
were celebrated in caves and grotto's, fitter to conceal crimes 
than to celebrate religious my/teries in. See INITIATED, OR A- 
CLE, Cc. 
MysTERY, in ſcripture- language, is uſed with ſome latitude.— 
Sometimes it denotes any thing not to be known without di- 
vine revelation, See REVELATION. 


& veals ſecrets, (or myſteries) makes known to thee what ſhall 
ce come to paſs ; Dan. ii. 29. There is a God in heaven 
66 that reveals my/teries,” ib. v. 28. | 

MYSTERY is 00 265 to denote the ſecret things, which God 
bas diſcovered by his miniſters the prophets, Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the apoſtles. 


God in a myſtery, which God had reſolved before all ages to 
& reveal for our glory, 1 Cor. ii. 7. We are to be accounted as 
« miniſters of Chrift, and diſpenſers of the my/teries of God, 
« x Cor. iv. 1. Though I underſtand all my/teries, and have 
te the knowledge of all things, if I have not charity, I am no- 
&« thing, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. Behold I ſhew you a my/tery, 1 Cor. xv. 
cc 51, By reading my epiſtle, you may underſtand my know- 
te ledge in the my/tery of Chriſt, Epheſ. iii. 4. And in the 
following verſes he adds, that this my/tery is, that the Gentiles 
are fellow-heirs, and make but one body with the Jews, being 
ſharers with them in the promiſes of God in the goſpel. * Hold- 
« ing the my/tery of the faith in a pure conſcience, 1 Tim. iii. 9. 
« When the ſeventh angel begins to ſound his trumpet, the 
e myſtery of God ſhall be finiſhed, as he has declared ta his 
« ſervants the prophets, Revel. x. 7. | 
Additions of MysTERY. See the article ADDITION. 
MYSTES. See the article HY DROMYSTES. | 
MYSTICAL, urzrixaz, MrysT1c, ſomething my/te- 
rious, or allegorical. See MYSTERY, ALLEGORY, &c. 
The commentators on the ſcripture, beſides a literal, find alſo 


a myſtical, and a moral meaning, —T he Bible, they W 


7 


in the way of ſyrup, as a ſtrengthner againſt fluxes and abor- 


We have an epitome of the my/teries of faith, or the my/teries 


In this ſenſe we are to underſtand thoſe texts : He that re- 


In which ſenſe it is S. Paul ſays,—** We ſpeak the wiſdom of 


— 


— — — — ͤ—́—üñ— ——— — —— 


— ' 


been all intended by the inſpired perſon who ſpoke them, as 


is a book written both within- ſide, and without-ſide.— With- 
in· ſide, in reſpect to the nyſtical, internal, ſublime, and hidden 
ſenſe; and without - ſide, in reſpect to the literal and gramma- 
tical ſenſe, immediately expreſſed by the words. 

In effect, ſeveral of the antient fathers, and doctors of the 
church, underſtand the books mentioned in Ezek. ii. 10. and 


in the Apocalypſe, v. 1. which were wrote both withig-ſide | 


and without,” of the ſcriptures : and take the literal and my/?1- 


cal ſenſe to be here fairly intimated. See ALLEGORICAL, | 


TyPE, Ec. 2 

The ſenſe of ſcripture, ſay they, is either that immediately ſig- 
nified by the words and expreſſions in the common uſe of lan- 
guage : or it is mediate, ſublime, typical, and my/tical; where- 


in the things themſelves ſignified, are made to ſignify ſtill other | 
and further things, according to the particular deſign, and inten- 


tion of God, and of the prophets and apoſtles inſpired by him. 
See TYPICAL. 1 
The literal ſenſe they again divide into proper literal, which is 
contained in the words taken ſimply and properly: 

And metaphorical literal, where the words are to be underſtood 
in a figurative and metaphorical ſenſe ; as where the right eye 
is commanded to be plucked out, &c. 


| Whereever the proper literal ſenſe contains any thing abſurd, | 


or indecent, there recourſe muſt be had to the metaphorical 
literal ſenſe, | | 

All ſcripture has a true literal ſenſe, but not always a my/tical 
one, We muſt ever underſtand it in the literal ſenſe, when it 
ſpeaks immediately of any of the laws of nature; of charity, 
of doing good; when it gives us inſtructions for the conduct 
of life, for regulating our manners; and when it relates any 
matter of fact, or point of hiſtory. | 
The ſame paſſage of ſcripture has ſometimes ſeveral ſenſes, 
expreſſed and ſignified immediately by the words taken in their 
proper, and their figurative ſenſe, and which appear to have 


having been ſo underſtood by others likewiſe inſpired. — As 
thoſe words in Pſalm ii. Thou art my ſon, this day have I 
begotten thee 3” which S. Paul underſtands according to the 
ſtrict letter in Heb. i. of the generation of Jeſus Chriſt in 
time : and in AQs xiii. 33. he takes them in a metaphorical 
ſenſe, and applies them to our Saviour's reſurrection.— Thus 
in Hoſea xi. 1. the words of the prophecy, „I have called 
my ſon out of Egypt,“ are underſtood literally of the children 
of Iſrael, whom God brought out of Egypt under the conduct 
of Moſes ; and yet in Matth. ii. 15. they are underſtood me- 
taphorically of Jeſus Chriſt, See PRoPHECY. 

The my/tical ſenſe of ſcripture, is that which the things expreſ- 
ſed by the words do further ſignify ; or it is a ſecond ſignifica- 
tion, held forth or ſignified by the firſt : this ſecond being ex- 
preſſed immediately by the firſt, and mediately by the words 


themſelves. 


Writers allow of three kinds of my/tical ſenſes in the word of | 


God: The firſt correſponding to faith, and called allegorica}, 
the ſecond to hope, called anagogical ; and the third to charity 
called the tropological ſenſe, See ANAGOGICAL, Ce. 5 
The four ſenſes, and their applications, are included in the 
Latin diſtich, 5 
L.itera geſta docet, quid credas allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagegin. 
Sometimes the ſame word in ſcripture is to be taken in all the 
four ſenſes. —T hus the word Feruſalem literally ſignifies the 
capital of Judza ; allegorically, the church militant ; tropolo- 
gically and morally, a believer ; and anagogically, heaven, 
So, that paſſage in Geneſis, Let there be light, and there waz 
light ;” ſignifies, according to the letter, corporeal light; by 
allegory, the Meffiah ; in the tropological ſenſe, grace; and 
anagogically, beatitude, or the light of glory. _ 


MYSTIC theology, denotes a refined and ſublime ind of divi. 


nity, profeſſed by the my/tics. See MysT1cs, and TRRO- 
LOGY. NES 
It conſiſts in a knowledge of God, and divine things, not ac. 
. quired in the common way, but infuſed immediately by God, 
and Which has the power to move the ſoul in an eaſy, calm, de- 
vout, affective manner; to unite it intimately to God; to il- 
lumine the underſtanding, and warm and enliven the will inan 
extraordinary manner, | | r 
Among the writings attributed to Diony ſius the areopagite, is a 
diſcourſe of my/tic theology. Several others have wrote on the 
ſame ſubject, both antients and moderns, wo | 
MYSTICS, MrsT1ct, a kind of religious ſect, diſtinguiſhed 
by their profeſſing pure, ſublime, and perfect devotion, with 
an intire difintereſted love of God, free from all ſelfiſh con- 
ſiderations. See QypIETISM, &c. | | 
The My/tics, to excuſe their fanatic extaſies, and amorous ex- 
travagancies, alledge that. paſſage of S. Paul;“ The ſpirit 
« prays in us by ſighs and groans that are unutterable,” 
Now, if the ſpirit, ſay they, pray in us; we muſt reſign 
ourſelves to its motions, and be ſwayed, and guided by its 
impulſe, by remaining in a ſtate of mere ination, 
Paſſive contemplation is that ſtate of perfection to which the 
Myſtics all aſpire. See CovTEM LAT ION. | 


MYTHOLOGY *, ure oA, the hiftory of the fa- 


bulous gods, and heroes of antiquity ; with the explanation of 
the myſteries or allegories couched therein. See Gop, HERO, 
FABLE, THEOGoONY, Ec. wu | 
The word is Greek, and fignifies a diſcourſe or deſcription of 
fables; from u, Fabula; and x., ſermo, ow | 
MYURUS®, MYOYPOZ, in medicine, a pulſe. which is 
continually weakening by inſenſible degrees; ſo that the ſecond 
_ 85 fainter than the firſt; the third than the ſecond, &. 
See PULsE. 


The word is compounded of wv, mouſe, and oven, tail; che di- 
minution of the pulſe being ſuppoſed like that of the thickneſs of 
the tail of that animal, which grows leſs from the root to the tip. 


$4 


V. 


A liquid conſonant, and the thirteenth letter of the 
N Greek, Latin, Engliſh, c. alphabets. See LET- 
9 


NAVI 


NAE 


TER, and ALPHABET. 

The u is a naſal conſonant: Its ſound is that 
of a 4, paſſed through the noſe; ſo that when the noſe is 
ſtopped by a cold, or the like, it is uſual to pronounce di for 

„. M. V Abbe de Dangeau obſerves, that in the French, the 
1 is frequently a meer naſal vowel, without any thing of the 
ſound of a conſonant in it.— He calls it the Sclavonic vowel. 
"The Hebrews call their 2, nun, which ſignifies child, as 
being ſuppoſed the offspring of m partly on account of the 
reſemblance of ſound, and partly on that of the figure, — 
Thus from the m, by omitting the laſt column, is formed 
„n: and thus from the capital MN, by omitting the firſt co- 
lumn, is formed the Greek minuſcule . — Hence for bien 


nius, & c. the Latins frequently uſe bimus, &c. And the 
ſame people convert the Greek » at the end of a word into an 
n; as, Safha x, pharmacum, c. See M. 

N before p, b, and m, the Latins change into m, and fre- 
quently into and r, as in- ludo, illudo; in. rigo, irrigo, &c. 
in which they agree with the Hebrews, who in lieu of nun, 
frequently double the following conſonant; and the Greeks 
do the ſame, as when for Manlius, they write Maxxte-; &c. 
The Greeks, alſo, before x, y, x» „ changed the » into 5: 
in which they were followed by the antient Romans, who 
for Angulus wrote Aggulus ; for anceps, agceps, &c. 

The Latins retrench the n from Greek nouns ending in «»; 


as At, Leo; Agaxwr, Draco, — On the contrary, the Greeks | 


add it to the Latin ones ending in o; as Karo, Negwv, for 
Cato, Nero. | | 

N, among the antients, was a numeral letter, ſignifying goo; 
according to the verſe in Baronius, 

N, quoque nongentos numero deſignat habendos. 

And when a line was ſtruck over it, N, nine thouſand. 
Among the antient lawyers, N. L. ftood for non liquet, 
i, e, the cauſe is not clear enough to paſs ſentence upon. 

N. or No, in commerce, c. is uſed as an abbreviation of nu- 


mero, number.—T hus alſo in medicine, caryophyllorum, | 


No vi. ſignifies ſix cloves. 


NAAM, Namivum, in law, the taking or diſtraining an- 


other man's moveable goods. See DisTREss. 
This is either lawful, or unlawful, and prohibited. 

Lawful NA Au, is a reaſonable diſtreſs, proportionable to the 
value of the thing diſtrained for; and was antiently called 
either vif or mort, as it was made of quick, or dead chattel. 
Lawful naam, is ſo either by the common law; as when a 
man takes another's beaſts doing damage in his ground ; or by 
a man's particular fact, as on account of ſome contract, &c, 

Unlawful Naam, Vetitum Namium. See NAuiunu, and 
VETITUM. | | 

NABON ASSAR.—The zra of NABON Ass AR is famous: 
We know but little of the hiſtory of the man; only that he 

was king of Babylon, and was alſo called Beleſus; though ſome 
will have him the Baladan mentioned in Iſaiah xxxix. 1. and 

2 Kings xx. 12. Some even conjecture that he was a Mede ; 
and that he was ſet on the throne by the Babylonians, upon 
their riſing and ſhaking off the ſubjection of the Medes, 

'T he beginning of this prince's reign is of great importance 
in chronology 3 by reaſon Ptolemy aſſures us, there were 
aſtronomical obſervations made by the Chaldeans from Nabo- 
naſſar to his time: and Ptolemy, and the other aſtronomers, 
account their years from that epocha. See ASTRONOMY. 

From the obſervations quoted by Ptolemy, it follows, that 
the firſt year of this æra is the 747th year before Jeſus 


Chriſt ; and the 3967th of the Julian period. See Epocna. | 


The years of this epocha are Egyptian years, of 365 days 
each; commencing on the 29th of February, and reckoned, 
according to the computation. of aſtronomers, . from noon. 
See YEAR. © | WEE] 
NADIR *, in aſtronomy, a point in the heavens diametrically 
| Oppoſite to the zenith. See ZENITH. | 
The word is pure Arabic, where it ſignifies the ſame. _ 
The nadir is that point directly under our feet; or a point 
in a right line drawn from our feet through the center of the 
earth, and terminating in the under hemiſphere. 
The zenith and nadir are the two poles of the horizon, each 
900 diſtant from it, conſequently each in the meridian, See 
Honk IZ ON. | | | 
Sun's NAI, is the axis of the cone projected by the 
ſhadow of the earth; thus called, in regard that axis being 
prolonged, gives a point in the ecliptic diametrically oppoſite 
to the ſun. KR 5 8 ea 
„or NE I, in the animal ceconomy, marks made on 
the foetus, by the imagination of the pregnant mother, in 


N. 


NAI 


See theſe accounted for under the article MonsTzr. See 
alſo Fokus, and IMAGINATION, 
NAIADS®, or NAlps, Narapes, a fort of nymphs, or hea- 


then divinities, ſuppoſed to preſide over fountains, and rivers. 
See NymPH, and Gop. 


The word comes from the Greek, „ae, fluo, I flows or from 
ve, I inhabit, abide. 


Strabo ſays, the naiades were prieſteſſes of Bacchus. 
NAIANT, or NaTaxT, . d. ſwimming ; a term in 
heraldry, uſed in the blazoning of fiſhes, when drawn in an 
horizontal poſture, feſs-wiſe, or tranſverſely, a-croſs the 
9 3 that being their ſwimming poſture. Sce 
18H. 
NAILING of cannon, the driving of a nail, or iron ſpike, by 
force, into the touch- hole of a piece of artillery; ſo as 
to render it for ſome time uſeleſs to the enemy. See 
Cannon. . 
NAILS, in the animal body, a kind of horny excreſcences, 
growing over the ends of the fingers, and toes of men, and 
ſeveral other animals; much of the ſame nature with the hoots 
of others. See FinGER, and Tor. 
Hoofs being nothing elſe but a number of ſmall husks, an- 
ſwering to ſo many papillæ of the skin; it may be concluded, 
that nazls are no more but the covers, or ſheaths of the papillæ 
pyramidales of the skin, on the extremities of the fingers and 
toes, which dry, harden, and lie upon one another. See 
PAPILLE. | 
Their uſe is to ſtrengthen and defend the ends of the fingers 
in handling any hard, and rugged bodies ; that part being 
exceedingly ſenſible, by reaſon of the great number of nerves 
which terminate here for the ſenſation of feeling. See 
FEELING, 


The nails are formed, and grow after the fame manner as 


their roots, as is eaſily obſervable from the white ſpecks 
ſometimes ſeen on them, and which conſtantly recede from 
the; root. - | 
The Romans were very curious in the cutting their 
_ and had it done by artiſts, who made an employment 
Or it. | 
The Chineſe doctors and literati pique themſelves on the 
exceſſive length of their nails. F. le Compte ſays, ſome of 
them wear nails near as long as their fingers. See Cir- 
CUMCISION, 75 
Nals, in building, Cc. are little metalline members, ſerving 
to bind, or faſten the parts together, &c. See Iron, Cc. 
The ſeveral kinds of nails are very numerous. As back and 
bottom nails; made with flat ſhanks to hold faſt, and 
not open the wood.—Clamp nails, thoſe proper to faſten 
the clamps in buildings, &c.—Claſp nails, whoſe heads 
claſping and fticking into the wood, render the work 
ſmooth, ſo as to admit a plane over it: They are of two 
kinds, wiz. long, proper for fine buildings of fir, &c. and 
ſtrong, fit for oak, and other hard wood. —Clench nails, 
thoſe uſed by boat, barge, &c. builders ; proper for boarded 
buildings, that are to be taken down, becauſe they will 
drive without ſplitting, and draw without breaking. —C/:ut 
thoſe ordinarily uſed for nailing on of clouts to 
axle=trees—Deck nails, thoſe proper for faſtening of decks 
in ſhips, doubling of ſhipping, and floors laid with planks.--- 


Hlat points, are of two kinds, viz. longs, much uſed in 
ſhipping, and proper where there is occaſion to draw, and 
hold faſt, yet no neceſſity of clenching.—Fobent nails, thoſe 
commonly uſed to nail thin plates of iron to wood. —Lead 
nails, uſed to nail lead, leather, and canvas to hard wood. 
—Pert nails, commonly uſed to nail hinges to the ports of 
ſhips. Pound nails, are four-ſquare in the ſhank z; much 
uſed in Norfolk, Suffolk and Eſſex, though ſcarce elſewhere, 
except for paling.—Ribbing nails, uſed to faſten the ribbing, 
to keep the ribs of ſhips in their place in building, —Re/e 
nails, are drawn four-ſquare in the ſhank, and commonly 
in a round tool.—Rother nails, chiefly uſed to faſten rother- 
irons to ſhips. Round. head nails, proper to faſten on hinges, 
or other uſes, where a neat head is required. Scupper 
nails, much uſed to faſten leather and canvas to wood, 

. —Sharp nails, much uſed, eſpecially in the Weſt-Indies, 


uſed to faſten ſheathing-boards to ſhips : the rule for their 
length, is to have them full three times as long as the board 
is. thick. —Square nails, of the ſame ſhape as ſharp nails; 
chiefly uſed for hard woods. To which may be added tacts ; 
the ſmalleſt, ſerving to faſten paper to wood; middling, for 
wool-cards and oars ; larger, for upholſterers, and pumps. 


longing for any thing, 


Vor. II. Ne CIV. 64. | | | 


In lathing, 500 nails are ordinarily allowed to a bundle of 
EPSON five» 


the reſt of the body ; their nouriſhment they receive from 


Dog nails, proper for faſtening of hinges to doors, &c.— — 


made with ſharp points, and flat ſhanks.---Sheathing nails, 
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five-foot laths.—In flooring, 200, i. e. 240, are allowed for | 

a ſquare of flooring. 9 
Nails are ſaid to be toughned, when too brittle, by heating 
them in a fire-ſhovel, and putting ſome tallow or greaſe among 
them. See TEMPERING. 

Nair is alſo a ſort of long meaſure chiefly uſed in the com- 
merce of cloths ; containing the ſixteenth part of a yard. See 
YARD, and MEASURE. 

NAIRANGIA “, a kind of divination in uſe among the 
Arabs, drawn from ſeveral phænomena of the ſun and moon. 
See DIivINATION. 

* The word is formed from the Arabic xairan, the plural of 
nair, light. 

NAISSANT, in heraldry, is applied to a lion, or other 
animal, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders, fore-feet, and 
legs, with the tip of the tail; the reſt of the body lying hid 
under the ſhield, or ſome charge, or ordinary thereon ; from 
which it appears to be iſſuing or ariſing.—See Tab. Herald. 

g. 28. | 
2 differs from iſſuant, in that the animal in the for- 
mer caſe iſſues out at the middle, and in the latter, at the 
bottom, of the ſhield, or charge. See Iss ANT. 

F. Meneſtrier ſays, naiſſant is only uſed for animals, which 
ſhew the bare head as ariſing out of the extremity of the chief, 
or from above the feſſe. 

NAKED, in architecture. NAK ED of a wall, Sc. is the 
ſurface, or plain, from whence the projectures ariſe; or which 
ſerves as a ground to the projectures. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 
lit. v. See alſo PROJECTURE. 

Thus, we ſay, a pilaſter ought to exceed the naked of 
the wall by ſo many inches; and that the foliages of a 
capital ought to anſwer to the naked of the column, See 
CoLumN, c. 

NaAkED Fire, is a term uſed by chymiſts for an open fire; or 
one where the containing veſſel is immediately expoſed to the 
fire. See FIRE, and HEAT. 

NAKED Seeds, in botany, are ſuch ſeeds of plants as are not in- 

cloſed in any pod, or caſe. See PLANT, and SEED. 

NAMA TION, NamnarT1o, in law, the act of diſtraining, 

or taking a diſtreſs. See DisTREss, and NAam. 

In Scotland, the word is particularly uſed for impounding. 

See POUND. 


NAME, denotes a word, whereby men have agreed to expreſs | 


ſome idea; or which ſerves to denote, or ſignify a thing, or 
ſubje&t ſpoken of. See Won p. 
This the grammarians uſually call a ah, nomen, though 
their noun is not of quite ſo much extent as our name. See 
Nou. 
Seneca, Lib, II. de Beneficiis, obſerves, that there are a great 
number of things which have no name; and which, there- 
fore, we are forced to call by other borrowed names. Ingens 
eft, ſays he, rerum copia fine nomine, quas cum propriis 
appellationibus ſignare non poſſumus, alienis accommodatis utimur : 
Which may ſhew why, in the courſe of this dictionary, we 
frequently give divers ſenſes to the ſame word. 
It was Adam that firſt gave things their names, Gen. ii. 19. 
Formatis, igitur, Dominus Deus, de humo cunctis animantibus 
terre, & univerſis volatilibus cali, & omnibus beſtits terræ, 
adduxit ea ad Adam, ut videret quid vocaret ea; omne enim 
quod vocavit Adam anime wiventis ipſum eſt nomen ejus. Ver. 
20. Appellavitg; Adam nominibus ſuis cunfta animantia, & 
univerſa volatilia cœli, & omnes beſtias terre. 
Names are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative, 

Proper NAMEs, are thoſe which repreſent ſome individual 
thing, or perſon ; ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other things 


of the ſame ſpecies ; as, Socrates, which repreſents a certain 


philoſopher. See PROPER. 
Appellative, or General NAMEs, are thoſe which ſignify com- 
mon ideas; or which are common to ſeveral individuals of 
the ſame ſpecies ; as, horſe, animal, man, oak, Cc. 
Proper names are either called chriſtian, as being given at 


baptiſm; or ſurnames : the firſt, impoſed for diſtinction of 


perſons; anſwering to the Roman prenomen. See PRE- 
NO MEN. | 5 
The ſecond, for the diſtinction of families, anſwering to the 
nomen of the Romans, and the patronymicum of the Greeks. 
See SURNAME. | | 

Originally every perſon had but one name; as among the 
Jews, Adam, Cc. among the Egyptians, Buſiris; among 
the Chaldees, Ninus; the Medes, Aﬀyages ; the Greeks, 
Diomedes; the Romans, Romulus ; the Gauls, -Divitiacus ; 
the Germans, Arioviſtus; the Britains, Caſſibelan; the 
Engliſh, Hengiſt, Sc. And thus of other nations, except the 
ſavages of mount Atlas, whom Pliny and Marcellinus repre- 
ſent as anonymi, nameleſs. 3; 

The Jews gave the name at the circumciſion, viz. eight days 
after the birth: "The Romans, to females the ſame day, to 
males the ninth; at which time they held a feaſt, called 
nominalia. See LUsSTRAL, and LUSTRATION. © | 
Since chriſtianity has obtained, moſt nations have followed 


the Jews, baptizing, and giving the name on the eighth day | 


after the birth; except our Engliſh anceſtors, who, till of | 


NAM 


late, baptized, and gave the name, on the birth-day, See 


BAPTISM. 


The firſt impoſition of names was founded on different 
views, among different people; the moſt common was to 
mark the good wiſhes of the parents, or to intitle g 
children to the good fortune a happy name ſeemed to pro. 
miſe. Hence, Victor, Caſtor, Fauſtus, Statorius, Pro. 
bus, c. | | 
Accordingly, we find ſuch names, by Cicero called 5 
nomina, and by Tacitus, fauſta nomina, were ſtill firſt er. 
rolled, and ranged in the Roman muſters ; firſt called ta 
ſerve at the ſacrifices, in the foundation of colonies, S.. 
And, on the contrary, Livy calls Atrius Umber, ab; 
nandi ominis namen: And Plautus, on occaſion of a perſon 
named Lyco, i. e. greedy wolf, ſays 

Vaſmet nunc facite conjetturam cæterum 

Duid id fit hominis, cui Lyco nomen feet. 
Hence, Plato recommends it to men to be careful in giving 
happy names; and the Pythagoreans taught expreſsly, that 
the minds, actions, and ſuccefles of men, were according to 


their names, genius, and fate, — Thus Panormitan, ex bene 


nomine oritur bona preſumptio; and the common proverb, 
Bonum nomen bonum omen: And hence the foundation of the 
onomomantia. See ON0MOMANTIA. | 


Hence Camden takes it for granted, that the names, in all 
nations and languages, are fignificative, and not ſimple 


ſounds, for meer diſtinction ſake. — This holds not only 
among the Jews, Greeks, Latins, &c. but even the Turks; 
among whom, Abdalla fignifies God's ſervant ; Soliman, 
peaceable ; Mahomet, glorified, &c. And the ſavages of 
Hiſpaniola, and throughout America, who, in their lan- 
guages, name their children, Gliſtering Light, Sun Bright, 
Fine Gold, &c. And they of Congo, by the names of pre- 
cious ſtones, flowers, &c. 

To ſuppoſe names given without any meaning, however 


by the alteration of languages their ſignification may be 


loſt, that learned author thinks, is to reproach our An- 
ceſtors ; and that contrary to the ſenſe of all antient writer, 
— Porphyry notes, that the barbarous names, as he call 
them, were very emphatical, and very conciſe : And accord- 
ingly, it was eſteemed a duty to be @:gwwvpor, or ſui nomini 
homines : as Severus, Probus, and Aurelius, are called ſui n. 
minis imperatores. 

And it was the uſual way of giving names, to wiſh th: 
children might diſcharge their names.— Thus when Gun- 
thram, king of France, named Clotharius at the font, be 
ſaid, Creſcat puer, & hujus fit nominis executor, 

The antient Britains, Camden adds, generally took their 
names from colours, becauſe they painted themſelves ; which 
names are now loſt, or remain hid among the Welch.— 
When they were ſubdued by the Romans, they took Roman 
names; ſome of which Rill remain, corrupted ; though the 
greateſt part are become extinct, upon the admiſſion of the 
Engliſh Saxons, who introduced the German names, a5 
Cridda, Penda, Oſwald, Edward, &c.—The Danes, too, 
brought with them their names; as Suayne, Harrold, 
Knute, &c, | book 155 

The Normans, at the conqueſt, brought in other German 
names, as originally uſing the German tongue; ſuch a 
Robert, William, Richard, Henry, Hugh, Sc. after the 


ſame manner as the Greek names; Aſpaſius, Boethius, Sym- 


machus, &c. were introduced into Italy, upon the diviſion 
of the empire, —After the conqueſt, our nation, which had 
ever been averſe to foreign names, as deeming them un- 
lucky, began to take Hebrew names; as Matthew, David, 
Sampſon, &c. W | 

The various names antiently, or at preſent obtaining among 
us, from what language or people ſoever borrowed, are ex- 


plained by Camden in his Remains.—As to the period when 


names began to be multiplied, and ſarnames introduced, &*. 
See SURNAME. ales 

Of late years it has obtained among us to give ſurnames i! 
chriſtian names; which ſome diſlike, on account of the 
confuſion it may introduce. Camden relates it as an opinion, 
that the practice firſt began in the time of Edward VI. b. 
ſuch as would be godfathers, when they were more than half 
fathers. Upon which, ſome were perſuaded to change tbelt 
names at confirmation; which, it ſeems, is uſual in other 
countries. Thus, two ſons of Henry II. of France, chriſtened 
Alexander and Hercules, changed them at confirmation into 
Henry, and Francis. 8 

In monaſteries, the religious aſſume new names at their 2. 
mittance; to ſhew they are about to lead à new lite, 3" 
have renounced the world, their family, and even their nam“ 


v.g. fiſter Mary of the incarnation, brother Henry of the 


holy ſacrament, &c. 3 : was 

The popes alſo change their name at their exaltati 
to the pontificate; a 'cuſtom firſt introduced by pope del 
gius, whoſe name, till then, as Platina informs us, Was 
Swine-ſnout. But Baronius refers it to pope. Sergius I. an 
Onuphrius to John XII. or XIII. and at the ſame wy 
adds a different reaſon for it from that of Platina, Viz, * 
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it was done in imitation of S. Peter and S. Paul, who were 


refuſed to change his name, ESTES 
In Italy, it is frequent to join the name of ſome ſaint, in a 
kind of devotion, to the chriſtian name; as Joannes Baptiſta 
Spinoſa, c. ; ; 
Among the antients, thoſe deified by the heathen conſecra- 
tions, had new names given them; as Romulus was called 
Quirinus; Melicertes, Portunus, or Portumnus, c. See 
" CONSECRATION, : 
New names were alſo given in adoptions, and ſometimes by 
teſtament ; thus L. MÆmilius, adopted by Scipio, took the 
name of Scipio Africanus; and thus Auguſtus, who at firſt 
was called C. Octavius Thurinus, being adopted by the teſta- 
ment of Julius Cæſar into his name and family, took the name 
of Caius Julius Cæſar Octavianus. See ApoyTION, 
Names were alſo changed at enfranchiſements into new cities. 
— Thus Lucumo, at his firſt being made free of Rome, took 
the name, Lucius Tarquinius Priſcus, &c. and flaves, when 
made free, uſually aſſumed their maſters names. See FRE t- 
DoM, SLAVE, Oc. ; 
Thoſe called to the equeſtrian order, if they had baſe names, 
were always new named, Nomine ingenuorum veterumque Ro- 
manerum. — And among the primitive Chriſtians, it was 
the praftice to change the names of the catechumens : 
Thus the renegado Lucianus, till his baptiſm, was called 
Lucius. CR 
Of the NAME, is a phraſe, frequent among hiſtorians, and ge- 
nealogiſts, to denote perſons of the ſame quality and name. — 
It is near nine hundred years ſince the emperors of the weſt 
firſt began to diſtinguiſh themſelves in this manner by their 
number; and in the Italia Sacra of Ughellus, we meet with 
a charter of the emperor Louis le Debonnaire, anno 818. 
wherein he ſtyles himſelf the firſt of the name. Le Blanc 
mentions a charter of the year 1084. wherein the emperor 
Henry III. ſtyles himſelf king of Italy, the fourth of the 
name; and emperor, the third of the name. 
Some French writers obſerve, that in a manuſcript preſerved 
in the king's library, their Louis XI. is only ſtyled the ninth 
of the name; Louis the Debonnaire, and Louis the Stam- 
merer, not being then reckoned in the number, by reaſon 
they were emperors, as well as kings of France : On which 
footing, the preſent king, inſtead of the fifteenth, ſhould on- 
ly be the thirteenth of the name. | 
NAMIUM, Naam, in law, See the article Naam. 
NAuiu u Vetitum, or Prohibited NAAam, is an unjuſt taking 
the cattle of another, or driving them to an unlawful place, 
pretending, damages done by them. See Naam. 3 
In ſuch caſe, the owner of the cattle may demand ſatisfac- 
tion for the injury, which is called placitum de namio vetito. 
See VETITUM. | | : | 
NAP E, is uſed for the hind-part of the neck; by reaſon, per- 
haps, of the ſoft ſhort hair growing therein, like the nap of a 
cloth. See NECK, and NUCHA. - 


NAPELLU S. See the article AconiTE:. | 


NAPHTHA *, vA e A, a kind of liquid bitumen, very 
oily, and inflammable; exuding out of the earth in ſeveral 


places in Chaldæa; particularly the place where ſtood the an- 


tient Babylon: and found alſo in ſome provinces of Italy and 
France, particularly Auvergne, and near Raguſa. See SUL- 
PHUR, and BITUMEN.,, | Ban 
The word, in the original Chaldee, ſignifies H illare, to ooze, or 
drop; naphtha, according to Pliny, running like a kind of bi- 
tumen. 3 ww 


- 


Naphtha is found ſwimming on the ſurface of the water of 
ſome ſprings. It is uſually. of a black colour, though that | 


found in certain ſprings about Babylon is ſaid to be whitiſh. 
That of France is ſoft and-black, like liquid pitch, and of a 
fetid ſmell ; that of Italy is a kind of petrol, or a clear oil, of 
various colours, oozing out of a rock, ſituate on a mountain 
in the dutchy of Modena. See PETROL. 9 | 
Naphtha is eſteemed penetrating, . reſolutive, and -vulnerary ; 


but its virtues are little known in medicine: its chief uſe is in 


lamps, Sc. on account of its inflammability. 


The Turks call the naphtha, cura ſakiz, black maſtic, to 


diſtinguiſh it from pitch. Voſſius has an expreſs treatiſe on 
naphtha, antient and modern : He ſays, it is a flower of bitu- 
men, of more. virtue than any other bitumen. ' 
NAPIERS, or NePERs Bones. See NEPERS Bones. | 
NARCOTICS *, in medicine, : opiates, or medicines that 
cxcite drowſineſs, and ſleep. See OrIAT ES. | 
The word comes from the Greek vpn, of raprucic, 
drowſineſs. | 3 | | 


Narcotics, called alſo Iypratics, and ſeporifics, act by calming, 


and diminiſhing the motion of the blood, and ſpirits. © See 


HyPNoTIcs, and SOPORIFIC. . | 
Authors are of various opinions, as. to the manner wherein 
narcotics operate: the antients tell us, it is by their being cold 
in nature, whereby the ſtupify and deaden the ſenſe. | Etmul- 
ler, after Willis, takes the animal ſpirits. to be compoſed of a 
fluid, volatile ſalt; and thinks they are diſſolved by the mix- 
ture of ſulphurs and oils, . wherewith narcotics abound; — 


1 . 


M. Andry's opinion is, that the ſalt of narcotics diſſolves in 


firſt called Simon and Saul. — Indeed pope Marcellus, of late, | 


any liquor Whatever; and that their ramous branches be- 
coming thus diſengazed from the ſalts, are embarraſſed 
among one another, and thus ſtop the courſe of the blood 
and ſpirits, — Others think, that narcotics cloſe the orifices 
of the nerves, and thus block up the paſſage of the ſpirits. 
— Laſtly, Linden, in his treatiſe e VJencnis, thinks, that 
the operation of narcotics is not the ſame in all; drowſineſs 
og producible from a great variety of different cauſes. Sec 
LEEP, 


NARRATION, in oratory and hiſtory, a recital, or re- 


hearſal of a fact as it happened, or as it is ſuppoſed to have 
happened, 


This is of two kinds: either /imple, and hifterical ; as where 
the auditor or reader is ſuppoſed to hear or read of a tranſac- 
tion at ſecond hand: or artificial, and fabulous, as where their 
imaginations are raiſed, and the action, as it were, reacted 
before them. | 
The narration, according to the writers of rhetoric, makes 
the ſecond part of a juſt ſpeech, or harangue ; viz. that im- 
mediately following the exordium. See ORATIOR. 
It makes the whole of a hiſtory ; abating for the occaſional 
reflections, epiſodes, and digreflions. See HisTORY. 
Cicero requires four virtues in a zarration, vis, perſpicuity, 
probability, brevity, and ſweetneſs. | 

The narration is rendered perſpicuous, by obſerving the order 
of time, by uſing none but proper and known terins, and by 
reciting the action uninterruptedly. Ste OBscuRiTy. 

Tt is rendered probable, by the credibility of the narrator, by 
the ſimplicity and openneſs of the narration, by avoiding 
every thing far remote from the common ſenſe and opinion 
of mankind, and by a preciſe detail of circumſtances. Sce 
PROBABILITY. 
Tt is rendered brief, by taking it up no higher than is juſt 
neceſſary ; nor fetching it back, as that impertinent author in 
Horace, Qyi gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab 63: And 

by avoiding trivial circumſtances, 
Laſtly, it is rendered ſweet, by uſing ſmooth, numerous, and 
well-ſounding words; by arranging them, ſo as to avoid any 
hiatus, or claſhing. By the greatneſs, novelty, and unexpect- 
edneſs of the things related ; and by enriching it with tropes 
and figures: as frequent admirations, exclamations, inter- 


grief, joy, fear, Sc. See NuuB ERS, CADENCE, and 

TRroPE 

NARRATION, in poetry, is uſed more particularly for the 
action, or event, that makes the ſubject of an epic poem. 
See ACTION. | | 
F. Boſſu obſerves, that the actions in poetry are equally ſuſ- 
ceptible of the two kinds of oratorial narration ; and that each 
conſtitutes a particular ſpecies of poetry. | 
"Thoſe under the artificial, or active form, are now called 
dramatic. See DRAMA. 

And thoſe only related by the poet, who here perſonates an 
hiſtorian, are called epic. See EPO PEA. = 
In the drama, the narration is the whole of the piece; in 
the epopea, it is only a part, though in effect it is the prin- 
cipal part, and the body of the poem. — It is preceded by 
the propoſition, and invocation, which Boſſu calls the pre- 
ludes ; and is frequently interrupted by the poet's ſpeaking 
in perſon, demanding pardon, favour, &c, See Invoca- 
TION, Ec. cy MI 
The narration includes the whole action, epiſodiſied, with all 
its circumſtances and its ornaments. See EP180DE, 

It is in this part that the action is to be begun, carried on, 
and ended. It is this, is to ſhew the cauſes of all that is re- 
lated; in this the difficulties. are to be propoſed and reſolved ; 
and the perſons, both human and divine, are here to ſhew 


actions and their diſcourſe : and all this is to be deſcribed with 
the beauty, the majeſty, and force of verſe, ſtyle, ſentiments, 
compariſon, and other ornaments proper to the ſubject in ge- 
neral, and to each thing in particular. See STYLE. 
The qualities of the epic #arration are, that it be agreeable, 
probable,” moving, ſurprizing, and active. 


as no more than an additional quality. 


NASAL, ſomething belonging to the noſe, vaſus; as the noſe- 


piece of a helmet, antiently called ngſale. Kit # 
NasAL, in grammar, &c. is applied to thoſe ſounds, or letters, 
in whoſe formation the noſe is the principal organ; and par- 
ticularly where the ſound formed is paſſed through the noſe, 
See LETTER. 5 
In moſt Engliſh words, the ſounds expreſſed by the charac- 
ters an, en, in, on, un, are ſimple ſounds, and proper naſal 
vowels. See M, N, Ce. ace 
NAS ALI A, in medicine, a ſort of remedies to be taken by 
the noſe ; called alſo errhines. - See ERRHINES. _ | 
NA'ST Os, in anatomy, a thin bone, making the upper part 
of the noſe. See Nos. Wer 
NATALIS, NaTaLis Dies, or NATALITLUM, properly 
ſignify a man's birth. day. See NATIVITY. 7. 


rogations, expectations, ſuſpences, ſurprizing events; by 


their intereſts, their manners, and their qualities, by their 


Horace ſpeaks of the utile and dulce as on the ſame footing. 
Boſſu looks on the utile as an eſſential property; and the dulce 


| TETY The 


: 
' 
| 


The word was firſt uſed among the Heathens, to ſignify the 
feaſt held on the anniverſary of the birth of an emperor ; 
whence it came, in time, to ſignify any ſort of feaſt. And, 
accordingly, in the Faſti, we meet with natalis ſolis, na- 
tdlis inviati, &c. See FEAST. : . | 
The primitive Chriſtians, finding the word thus eſtabliſhed, 
uſed it in the ſame manner; and hence we meet in the an- 
tient martyrologiſts with natalis calycis, for the feaſt of the 
ſupper, or Maunday- Thurſday : natalis cathedræ, for the 
pontificate of S. Peter: natalis, or natalitium, of ſuch a 
church, for the feaſt of the dedication, See DEDICATION. 
The word genethlion is ufed by the Greeks in the ſame 
ſenſe as natalis, or natalitium, among the Latins. 

Ludi NATALITII, NATAL games, were games introduced 
on the anniverſaries of the birth-days of great men. See 
GAME. | 

NATAL Ring, Annulus NATALITIUs, was a ring only wore 
on the birth- day. See RING. 

NAT Es, in anatomy, a term expreſſing thoſe two fleſhy 
poſterior parts of the body, popularly called the buttocks : by 
the Latins clunes, or nates. 

NarkEs Cerebri, are two circular protuberances df the brain, 
ſituate on the back-ſide of the medulla oblongata near the 
cerebellum. - See Brain, and MEDULLA. 


NATION, a collective term, uſed for a conſiderable people, 


inhabiting a certain extent of ground, encloſed within fixed 
limits, and under the ſame government. | 

Each nation has its particular character: It is proverbially 
ſaid, light as a Frenchman, waggiſh as an Italian, grave 
as & Spaniard, wicked as an Engliſhman, fierce as a Scotch- 
man, drunken as a German, idle as an Iriſhman, deceitful as 
a Greek, &c. See CHARACTER, 

NATI1ON is alſo uſed in ſome univerſities, for a diſtinction of 
the ſcholars, and profeſſors of colleges. See UNIVERSIT V. 
The faculty of Paris conſiſts of four nations; viz. that of 
France, that ef Normandy, that of Picardy, and that of 
Germany; which are again, excepting that of Normandy, 
diſtinguiſhed into tribes ; each tribe has its deacon. 

The German nation comprehends all foreign nations, Eng- 
liſh, Italian, c. 

When the procurcur of the French nation ſpeaks in publick, 
his ſtyle is, Honoranda Gallorum natio: He of Picardy ſays, 
| Fideliſſima Picardorum natio: He of Normandy, Veneranda 
Nermannorum natis: He of the nation of Germany, Con- 
tantiſſima Germanorum natio. _ | 

NATIONAL Synod. See the articles SyNoD, and Counci1L. 

NATIVE, is applied to a perſon conſidered as born in a cer- 
tain place; or deriving his origin therefrom. | 
The more accurate writers diſtinguiſh between a native of 
a place, and being born there. Born ſignifies no more than 
the having been there produced, or brought into the world, 


whether that were the proper country, or habitation of the 


parents, or ' whether they were there only by accident, as 
ſtrangers, &c.—Whereas native refers to the proper man- 
ſion, or reſidence of the parents and the family; and where 
the perſon has his education. 


And hence a perſon may be a native of one place, and born | 


at another: Thus Jeſus Chriſt is called a Nazarite, and 


Galilean, as a native; though he were born at Bethlehem 
in Juda. | 


NATIVE, NarTivvs, in our antient law-books, ſignified a 


perſon who was born a ſlave or villain. See SLAVE, &c, 
By which he differed from one who had ſold himſelf, or be- 
came .a ſlave by his own deed, who was called bondman. 
See VILLAIN. | 

Narive Tenentes, in our old law-books, are freemen, who 
hold native land; i. e. land ſubject to the ſervices of natives. 
Spelm. | | | | 

Nariys de Stipite, were villains or bondmen by birth. or 
tamily.— There were alſo nativi conventionarii, who were 


villains by contract or covenant, Servi enim alii natura, 
alii facti, alii emptione, alii redemptione, alii ſua vel alterius 


datione. LL. Hen. I. cap. 76. n | 
In Cornwall it was a cuſtom, that if a, freeman married 
nativam (that is, a neif) and brought her ad liberum tene- 
mentum & liberum thorum, and had two daughters, one of 


them was free, and the other a villain, Bradt, I. 4. c. 21. 
See NEIF- | 


NATIVITY, NariviTas, or Natal. Day; the day of | 


one's birth. See NATALI1s. | 

The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking. of ſaints, Cc The 
nativity of S. John Baptiſt, &c.---When we ſay abſolutely 
the nativity,” it is underſtood of that of Jeſus Chriſt, or the 
feaſt of Chriſtmas. See Fe asT, CHRIS MAS, &c, 

It is commonly held, that pope Teleſphorus was the firſt 
who decreed the feaſt of the nativity to be held on the 
25th of December, John, archbiſhop of Nice, in an 
epiſtle upon the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt, relates, that at the 
inſtance of S. Cyril of Jeruſalem, pope Julius procured a 
ſtrict inquiry to be made into the day of our Saviour's nati- 
vity ; which being found to be on the 25th of December, 
they began thenceforth to celebrate the feaſt on. that day. See 
INCARNATION. | i | 9 8 


NaTIvITY, Nativitas, in antient law-books, ſignifies bondage, 

or ſervitude, See VILLENAGE. | 4 

NarTiviry, in aſtrology, the theme, or figure of the heavens 
and particularly of the twelve houſes, at the moment when a 
perſon was born: called alſo horoſcope. See Horoscopx, 
Caſting the nativity, or by calculation ſeeking to know how 
long the queen ſhould live, c. was made felony, anno 2, 
Eliz. c. 2. 

NAT RON, or AxaTRON, in natural hiſtory, a browniſh 
kind of falt, taken out of a lake of ſtagnant water, in the 
deſert of Nitria, in Egypt. See SALT. 

It is much of the nature of nitre, whence it is calleq 


Egyptian nitre, and is even ſuppoſed to be the proper nitre 
of the antients. See NITRE, | 


lake, are by degrees converted into ndtron.---It makes 
great ebullition, when mixed with acids; whence it is ranked 
as of the alkali kind, See Aci1p, and ALKALI. 
It is uſed in the whitening of linens, but burns them, it 
not corrected by a mixture of aſhes. See BLEAcnins. 
The natron of Egypt, as deſcribed by Pliny, Matthiolus, 
and Agricola, is an. alkali falt perforated in manner of a 
ſponge, and of a lixivial taſte, 
Its principles, Dr. Leigh takes to be chiefly two; viz. a 
ſea-ſalt, and an urinous ſalt. The firſt, he takes it for 
granted, it receives from the earth; the ſecond, from the 
air, 
Dr. Huntington, who was on the ſpot, ſays, the natron is 
thought to riſe from the bottom of the lake; where, by the 
heat of the ſun, it is condenſed, and hardened into the form 
we ſee it in: But his opinion is, that it is rather ſeparated by 
the ſun from the water. | | 
M. de la Chambre adds, that three or four days before the 
Nile begins to overflow, there falls a certairr dew, of a fer- 
mentative virtue, inſomuch as to leaven a paſte expoſed to 
it; and that at the ſame time the natron riſes. | 
Hippocrates, Galen, Matthiolus, Dioſcorides, &c. mention 
it as of uſe in phyſic z and M. de Cloſs is even of opinion, 
that all the mineral waters of France are impregnated with 


this kind of nitre; and that it is hence they derive their 
medicinal virtues, 


Dr. Leigh accounts for, by ſuppoſing its volatile particles 
heated by ſome ſubterraneous fire, or by the warmth of the 
ſun; and thus readily made to- aſcend up the minute 
tubes of plants, and carry with them the juices of the 
earth, © | 3 we 
Pliny derives the invention of glaſs from ſome of this natron 
accidentally melted down 'into the' ſand, where it ran into 
ſtreams of glaſs. See GTAScs st. 
This nitre is diſtinguiſhed from the modern nitre, or ſalt- 
petre, by its fermenting with acids, which ſaltpetre will not 
do; by its volatile ſpirit, its lixivial ſmell, the clammy inſipid 
ſubſtance it yields, &c. --- It agrees with faltpetre, in that, 
by dropping ſpirit of ſulphur upon it, it ſhoots into pyramidal 
cryſtals. Dr. Leigh thinks it comes nearer ſal armoniac than 
ſaltpetre. See SALTPETRE, ' FORAGE: 1 
Dr. Liſter conjectures, that moſt of the ſalt water of the lakes 
of Egypt, having paſſed through the bodies of thoſe vaſt ani- 
mals wherewith they are ſtacked, as crocodiles, hippopotami, 
Sc. muſt of conſequence be rendered urinous, or ſalino- uri- 
nous; which is a part of the compoſition of ſal armoniac. 
See ARMONIAC. ie 0) eee SARS 4.9 
NATTA *, or NaTa, in medicine, a large fleſhy excreſ- 
cence, . or tumor, ariſing in ſeveral parts of the body. 
The word is alſo written xa/a, naſza, and nah. 
Blancard defines. it, a large, ſoft, painleſs, colourleſs tumor, 
ariſing uſually on the back, ſometimes on the ſhoulders, and 
other parts;---Its root is very ſmall; yet it grows ſo prodi- 
giouſly, that it ſometimes equals a melon, or gourd. 
Nattæ ofteneſt appear on the neck, much after the manner 
of tale: !:;S00-T'aLFA, . $0229 #71399 0 BryNAP 
They are of the œdematous kind, and are to be extirpated 
by inciſion, and their return prevented by red precipitate, 
. vitriol, or burnt allom ftrewed on the place. 
Bartholine mentions a lady, who -cured herſelf of a natts, 
by bien off; 11-240). 5] 5 00670 00h 3g 100008 An 
NATURAL, ſomething that relates to nature; that ariſes 
from a principle of nature; or is conformable to the ordinary 
courſe and order of nature. See NATURE,  _ 
When a ſtone falls downwards, we vulgarly ſay it does it by 
a natural motion; but if it be thrown upwards, its motion 
is ſaid to be violent. See MoT1on. 11 ng ety . 
Water ſuſpended in a ſucking pump, is ſaid to be out of its 
natural | place :. cures wrought by medicines, are natural 
operations; but the miraculous ones wrought by Chrilt, 
ſupernatural. ' See MIRACLE, &c. 1 
NATURAL Children, are thoſe born out of law ful wedlock. 
See BA ASS. Dag 36 3 
NaArukxAL Herizon, is the ſenſible or phy ical horizon, See 
Hook Iz ON. . ; Net dee ee 


NATURAL Law. See the article Law of NATURE. >. 


* 


It is a popular error, that all bones or ſtones thrown into 9 


It is of ſingular efficacy in ſertilizing of ground; which 
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„ Laas. 8 See the anicle 3 Fest. 

NATURAL Faculty. FACULTY. | 
Quincy defines natural faculty, to be that power ariſing from 
the blood's circulation, which is conſpicuous in all the ſecre- 
tions performed within the body ; that ſecretion alone except- 
ed, which is made at the origin of the nerves. See SECRE- 
TION, SPIRIT, NERVE, &c. 

NATURAL Functions, in the animal ceconomy, are thoſe ac. 
tions whereby things taken into the body are changed, and 
aſſimilated, ſo as to become parts of our body, See Func- 
Theke are the actions of the viſcera, the veſſels that receive, 
retain, move, change, mix, ſecern, apply, excern, and 
ſpend the humours of the body. See DicgsTION, NUTRI- 
TION, &c. 77 | : 

NATURAL Jnclinations, are thoſe. encies, or motions of 
the mind, towards things ſeemingly good, which are com- 
mon, in a greater or leſs degree, to all mankind, 

Natural inclination, according to F. Malebranche, is the 


ſam& thing with regard to minds, that motion is with regard | 


to bodies: and as all the varieties in the material world ariſe 
from the ſeveral motions of bodies, ſo do all thoſe of the 
intellectual world from inclinations : and as all motions are 
the reſults of impreſſions immediately communicated by the 
finger of the Creator, ſo all inclinations are certainly nothing 
elſe but continual impreſſions of the will of the Creator on 
that of the creature; and muſt therefore of neceſſity be agree- 
able to his ; and therefore can naturally have no principal end 
but his glory; nor any ſecondary one, but their own preſer- 
vation, and that of others: both ftill with regard to his will 
who gave them being. of : 

Now as, properly ſpeaking, there is but one love in God, 
viz. that of himſelf ; ſo he only impreſſes one tdve or defire 
in us, which is that of good in the general. It is this general 
love, or deſire, is the principle of all our particular ones; as, 
in effect, it is the will itſelf : the will being defined to be a 

- continual impreſſion of the author of nature, which carries 
the mind of man to good in general. See WILL. 
But the impreflion towards good in the general, doth not 
only proceed from God, but alſo all our inclinations to 

particular goods; as, v. g. ſelf-preſervation, &c. See Pas- 
SION, 

NAruRAL Hiftery, a deſcription of the natural products of 
the earth, water, or air ; v. g. beaſts, birds, fiſhes, metals, 
minerals, and foflils z together with ſuch extraordinary phæ- 
nomena, as at any time appear in the material world; as 
meteors, monſters, &c, See HisToryY. i 
Beſides general natural hiſtories, as thoſe of Pliny, &c. there 
are particular ones; and that of two kinds. — The firſt, 
thoſe which only conſider one kind of things; ſuch as the 
hiſtory of ſhells, by Dr. Liſter ; of fiſhes, by Willughby ; 
that of birds, by the ſame ; that of plants, by Ray; thoſe 
of inſets, by Swammerdam, and i ſouffet; that of ani- 
mals, by. Geſner ; that of foſſils, by Agricola, Merca- 
tus, &c, ped . | 
The ſecond, thoſe which conſider the ſeveral kinds of natural 
things found in particular countries, or provinces ; as the 
natural hiſtory of Dauphine, by Chorier ; the natural hiftory 
of the Antilles, by F. du Tertre, and M. Lonvillers de Poin- 

cy; thoſe of .Oxfordſhire. and Staffordſhire, by Dr. Plott ; 
that of Lancaſhire, by Leigh; of Northamptonſhire, by Mor- 
ton; and that of the ſame county, expected from Mr. Bridges; 
that of the weſtern iſlands, _b Martin, Se, TR i 

NaTURAL Philoſophy, that ſcience which conſiders the powers 
of nature, the properties of natural bodies, and their mutual 

action on one another, otherwiſe called phyſics. See PHYSICS, 
and NATURE, x 


NaTurar Magic, is that which only makes uſe of natural 


cauſes. See MAGic. 
NATURAL Cauſe. See the article CAusg. 


3 - + ; 1 
NATURAL, in heraldry, is uſed where animals, fruits, flow- 


ers, &c, are. blazoned with the colours they naturally have, 
though different from the common colours of heraldry : and 
| this is to prevent the armories being accuſed of falſity, when 
blazoned with the names of colours unknown in heraldry. 
See CoLouR, and BLAzon. x _ 2 


ATURAL, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed for diatonic. See 


DiaTonic 


NATURAL is alfo ſometimes put for phyſical. — In which lat- 
ter ſenſe, natural muſic is that performed by natural organs, 
. e. vocal muſic; in contradiſtinction to artificial, or inſtru- 
mental. See Musſlſe. e 
ATURAL Harmony, is that produced by the natural, and 
Eſſential chords of the mode. See Harmony. | 
NaTuRAL Note, is uſed in oppoſition 9 5 and ſharp notes, | 
which are called artificial notes. See Nor x, SCALE, &c. | 
ATURAL is alſo uſed for ſomething coming immediately out 
of the hands of nature. In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 
faRitinis, or artificial, which ſignifies ſomething wrought by 
art, See ARTIFICIAL, 18 ie 4 
Biſhop Wilkins obſerves, that there appears 4 world of 


NAT 

difference between natural and artificial things, when viewed 
with microſcopes ; the firſt ever appear adorned with all ima- 
ginable elegance and beauty; the latter, though the moſt 
curious in their kind, infinitely rude and unhewn : the 
fineſt needle appears a rough bar of iron; and the moſt ac- 
curate engraving, or emboſſment, as if done with a mattock 
or trowel, | 

NATURALIST, a perſon who has ſtudied nature, and 
is well verſed in natural bodies, eſpecially what relates to me- 

tals, minerals, ſtones, vegetables, and animals. See Antmar, 
PLANT, MiNnERAT, &c. 
Ariſtotle, Ælian, Pliny, Solinus, and Theophraſtus, were the 
greateſt naturaliſis among the antients; but they fell into 
abundance of errors, which have been corrected by the happy 
induſtry of the moderns.—Aldrovandus is the moſt copious 
and complete of the modern naturaliſis; his work is in thir- 
teen volumes in folio, | 

NATURALIZATION, in law; the act of naturaliz- 

ing an alien, or putting him into the condition of a natural- 
born ſubject, and entitling him to the rights and privileges 
thereof. See ALIEN, and DENIZ EN. 

In France, naturalization is the king's pretogative ; in Eng- 
land it is only done by act of parliament. 

In France, Swiſs, Savoyards, and Scots, need not any natu- 
ralization, being reputed regnicoles, or natives. 

NATURALS, Res NaTuURALEs, in medicine, —In every 
animal, howſoever ſick and diſeaſed, there is ſtill remaining 
ſome degree of life, and ſtrength ; and the cauſes and effects 
of each. Theſe are called naturals, natural things, or things 
according to nature ; and ſometimes barely nature; in con- 
tradiſtinction to non-naturals, ' See Non-NATURAL. 

NATURE, NaTvura, is a term variouſly uſed. Ariſtotle 
has a whole chapter wrote expreſsly to enumerate the various 
acceptations of the Greek word, @vois, rendered into En- 
gliſh, nature: and among Latin writers, the different accep- 
tations are ſo many, that a certain author reckons up fourteen 
or fifteen, Mr. Boyle, in a preciſe treatiſe of the vulgarly 
received notion of nature, gives us eight principal ones. 

NATURE, then, is ſometimes uſed for the ſyſtem of the world; 
the machine of the univerſe; or the aſſemblage of all created 
beings, See UNIVERSE, and SYSTEM. | 
In which ſenſe we ſay, the author of nature. The ſun is call- 
ed the eye of nature, becauſe he illumines the univerſe, and 
the father 'of nature, becauſe he warms the earth, and makes 
it fruitful. And thus we ſay of the phoenix, or a chimera, 
that there is no ſuch thing in nature, Ts: 

Inſtead of the word nature, in this ſenſe, Mr. Boyle, to 
avoid ambiguity, and abuſe of the word, wiſhes to have 
world, or univerſe, ſubſtituted. See WorLD. 

NaTURE, in a more confined ſenſe, is applied to each of the 
ſeveral kinds of beings, created and increated ; ſpiritual and 
corporeal, See ENs. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, human nature, meaning all men to- 
gether, who poſſeſs the ſame ſpiritual, reaſonable ſoul. An- 
gelical nature; the divine nature, &c. 

In this ſenſe, the ſchool divines ſay, natura naturans, and 
natura naturata ; ſpeaking of God, who is the natura na- 
turans, as giving being and nature to all others: in oppoſition 
to the creatures, who are the natura naturata, as receiving 
their nature from the hands of another. | | 

NATURE, in a ſtill more reſtrained ſenſe; is uſed for the eſſence 
of a thing; or that which the ſchoolmen call the guiddity 
thereof, that is, the attribute which makes it what it is. See 
Qu1DDITY. 

In which ſenſe, the Carteſians ſay, it is the nature of the 
ſoul to think; and that the nature of matter conſiſts in ex- 
tenſion, See Sour, MATTER, EXTENSION, &c. : 

And here the word gſence, Mr. Boyle would have obtain, in 

lieu of nature. See ESSENCE. 


* 


[Na run is more particularly uſed ſor the eſtabliſned order, and 


courſe of material things; the ſeries of ſecond cauſes ; or the 
Jaws which God has impoſed on the motions impreſſed by 
him. See CAusk, Law, and MoTion.' 
In which ſenſe it is we fay, phyſics is the ſtudy of nature; 
nature makes the night ſucteed the day; nature has rendered 
reſpiration neceſſary to life, &c. | 


municated to beings, which carries them to the end they are 
determined for, — In which ſenſe, nature is nothing elſe but 
that concatenation of cauſes and effects, or that order and 
ceconomy which God has eſtabliſhed in the patts of his crea- 
tion. See CONCATENATION, &,  _ 

In this ſenſe too we ſay, miracles are effects above the powers 
of nature - art is ſaid to force, or ſurpaſs nature, by means 
of machines; in regard theſe produce effects which exceed 
what we find in the common coutſe of things. See ArT, 
MiRrACLE, &c. | | ; 
NATURE, again, is taken for an aggregate of powers belonging 
to any body, eſpecially a living one. . 

In which ſenſe . phyſiciahs ſay, nature is ſtrong, weak, or 
ſpent ; or, that in ſuch a diſeaſe, nature left to herſelf, will 
perform the cure. | ; | 


* 


Thus S. Thomas defines nature a kind of divine art, com- 


7 B | NATURE, 


NAT 


the principle of all things ; or, that ſpiritual power, or being, 
WW which is diffuſed throughout the creation, and moves and acts 
in all bodies, and gives them certain properties, and produces 
certain effects. Sce PROVIDENCE. 

In this, which Mr. Boyle conſiders as the moſt uſual ſenſe, 


0 nature is nothing elſe but God, acting himſelf, and according] 


to certain laws he himſelf has fixed. See Gon. 
This ſeems pretty agreeable to the opinion of many of the an- 
tients, who made nature the God of the univerſe, the 70 war, 
who preſides over, and governs all: Thou others owned 
this an imaginary being, and by nature meant no more 
than the qualities, or virtues, which God has given his crea- 
1 tures, and which their poets and orators took occaſion of 
4 perſonifying. f 
F. Malebranche ſays, the nature ſo much talked of in the 
1 ſchools, is fit for nothing but to lead us back to idolatry; the 
antient heathens hereby underſtanding. ſomething, which, 
I without being God, acts continually throughout the univerſe. 
Thus the idol nature muſt be an actual principle, which, in 
- concurrence with God, is the next and immediate cauſe of all 
the changes which befal matter. Which ſeems to fall in with 
the opinion of the anima mundi; as if nature were a ſubſti- 
tute of God, or a collateral cauſe with God, or a middle 
being between God and created things. See ANIMA 
MunD1. | 
Ariſtotle defines nature, principium & cauſa motus & ejus in 
quo eft primo per ſe & non per accidens : A definition fo ob- 
ſcure, that none of his commentators, with all their gloſſes, 
have been able to render it intelligible. 
This principle, which the Peripatetics called nature, they ſup- 
poſed to act neceſſarily; and was therefore deſtitute of know- 
ledge, or liberty. See NRECESSIT v. 
Thus alſo the Stoics conceived nature as a certain ſpirit, or 
virtue, diffuſed throughout the univerſe, which gave every 
thing its motion ; ſo that all muſt be dragged away by the 
invariable order of a blind nature, and an inevitable neceſſity, 
See FATE. 
In ſpeaking of the action of nature, no more is to be under- 
ſtood, but that bodies act on one another, in a manner agree- 
able to the general laws of motion, which the Creator has 
eſtabliſhed. | 
In this lies the myſtery of that great word, which is only a 
compendious way of expreſſing the action of all bodies: but 
the mechaniſm of bodies would, perhaps, better expreſs what 
1 | is here meant by nature. See MECHANISM. 
1 Some, Mr. Boyle obſerves, will have the nature of a thing 
1 to be only the law that it receives from the Creator, and ac- 
|; cording to which it acts on all occaſions, —But this is an im- 
proper, and figurative expreſſion. 
The ſame author propoſes a notion of nature as more fit than 
any yet given, to paſs for the principal one of nature; with 
. regard to which, many axioms and expreſſions relating to that 
word may be conveniently underſtood, In order to. this, he 
diſtinguiſhes between general and particular nature, | 
General NATURE, he defines the aggregate of the bodies which 
make up the world in its preſent ſtate, conſidered as a prin- 


ciple, by virtue whereof they act and ſuffer, according to the 


laws of motion preſcribed by the author of things. 


Particular NATURE of any ſubordinate, or individual, conſiſts 


in the general nature applied to a diſtin portion of the uni- 
verſe. Or it is a convention of the mechanical properties (as 
magnitude, figure, order, ſituation, and local motion) of parts 
convenient and ſufficient to conſtitute or entitle to, its parti- 


. cular ſpecies or denomination, the particular body they make 


up; the concourſe of all theſe being conſidered as the princi- 
pic of motion, reſt, &c. 
Laws of NATURE, are axioms, or general rules of motion, 


natural flate. See Law. 

The laws of nature, and of motion, are, in effect, the ſame ; 
cuſtom, indeed, has made ſome difference, and we find au- 
thors call the particular caſes of motion, laws of motion; 
which ſee under Mor ION. — The more general, or catholic 
ones, and thoſe from which, as from axioms, the others are 
deduced, they call laws of nature. | | 

Of theſe, Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed three : 

1% That every body perſeveres in the ſame ſtate, either of 


to change that ſtate by ſome foreign force. 


they are retarded by the reſiſtance of the air, and the cauſe of 
gravity 3 and thus a top, whoſe parts, by their coheſion, are 
continually drawing one another out of their rectilinear mo- 
tion, only ceaſes to run round becauſe reſiſted by the air, and 
the friction of the plane whereon it moves. And thus the 


greſſive and circular motions a long time undiminiſhed, in re- 
gions void of all ſenſible reſiſtance, See V1s Inertiæ, RE- 
SISTANCE, and MEDium. 


* 2*, The change of motion is ever proportional to the moving 


NaTuRe, is ill more ſtrictly uſed for the action of providerice, | 


and reft, obſerved by natural bodies in their actions on one 
another; and in all the changes which befal them in their 


reſt, or uniform rectilinear motion; except ſo far as it is forced 


Thus projectiles perſevere in their motions, except fo far as 


larger bodies of the planets and comets, preferve their pro-| 


force whereby it is effected, and in the direction of the right 
line wherein that force is impreſſed. 
If a certain force produce a certain motion; a double force 
will produce double the motion; a triple force triple the mo- 
tion; whether it be impreſſed all at once, or ſucceſſively, and 
by degrees. And this motion, (ſince it is ever directed to 
the ſame point with the generating force) if the body were 
in motion before, is either to be added to it, as if the mo. 
tions conſpire ; or ſubtracted from it, as where contrary ; ot 
added obliquely, as where oblique ; and is compounded with 
it, according to the determinations of each. See Compeo. 
SITION, ; 
30, Reaction is always contrary, and equal to action; or the 
actions of two bodies upon one another, are always mutually 
equal, and directed contrary ways. | 
Whatever preſſes, or pulls another, is equally preſſed or pul- 
led thereby, Thus, if I preſs a tone with my finger, the 
finger is equally preſſed by the ſtone. If a horſe draw a 
weight by a rope, the horſe is equally drawn back toward; 
the weight; for the rope being equally ſtretched each way, 
will, with an equal endeavour to relax itſelf, drive the horſe 
toward the ſtone, and the ſtone toward the horſe ; and will 
hinder the progteſs of the one, as much as it promotes that of 
the other, | 
Again, if any body, by ſtriking on another, do in any man- 
ner change its motion, it will, itſelf, by means of the other, 
undergo an equal change in its own motion, by reaſon of the 
equality of the preſſure, 
In theſe actions the changes are equal; not thoſe, we mean, 
of the velocities, but thoſe of the motions, the bodies being 
ſuppoſed free from any other impediments. For the changes 
of velocities, which are likewiſe made contrary ways, inaſ- 
much as the motions are equally changed, are reciprocally pro- 
portional to the bodies. See REAcT1oON, | 
This law alſo obtains in attractions. See ATTRACTION, 
NATURE, in profody. — A ſyllable is ſaid to be long or ſhort 
by nature, to ſignify that it is fo originally, and independent- 
ly of any rule of grammar, which might render it ſo by poſi- 
tion, or otherwiſe. See QUANTITY, and PROSO Dx. 
NAVAL, ſomething relating to ſhips, or navigation. See 
SHIP, and NAVIGATION. 
In this ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, naval ſtrength, a naval com- 
bat, Ec. | 
NavaL Crinun, Corona NaAvaAL1s, among the antient Ro- 
mans, a crown adorned with figures of prows of ſhips, con- 
ferred on perſons who in ſea engagements firſt boarded the 
enemy's veſſel. See CROWN. | | 
Though A. Gellius ſeems to ſpeak in the general, where he 
ſays, the naval. crown was adorned with prows of ſhips; 
Lipſius diſtinguiſhes two kinds of naval crowns ; the one he 
calls /zmple, the other re/trated. | 
The firſt he ſuppoſes plain, and given to the common 
ſoldiers, c. — The latter much more glorious, adorned 
with prows of ſhips, and only given to generals, or 
_— „ Who had gained ſome important victory at 
ea. | 
NAVE , in architeure—Navis Eccleſiæ, denotes the body 
of a church; or the place where the people ate placed; 
reaching from the rail, or ballufter of the choir, to the chicf 
door, See CHURCH. Ve 
Baldus derives the word from the Greek „e., temple ; which 


Salmaſius brings farther, from avs, ſhip; by reaſon the vault 
or roof of a church bears reſemblance to a ſhip. 


The antient Greeks called the nave, pronaos; the Latins fre- 
. cella. See PRoNAos. | iy 
| Thenave of the church belongs to the pariſhioners ; it is they 
are to repair it, Sc. See REPARATION. wer 
NAVEL, a part in the middle of the belly, by anatomiſts cal- 
led umbilicus. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 3. lit. c. fs: 
16. lit. e; ſee alſo UMBiLicus. 88 
NaverL-String, by anatomiſts is called funiculus umbilicalis. See 
UmMBILICAL. © oF | | | 
NAVICULARE Os“, in anatomy, the third bone in th 
foot, between the aſtragalus, and the offa cuneiformia. 
It is thus called from zav7s, a ſhip ; to which it bears ſome 
reſemblance : for which reaſon likewiſe it is ſometimes called 
from a Greek 


4 


aa \ $3) 


The os naviculare has behind it a large ſinus, which receives 
the anterior convex head of the firſt bone; and before it is 
convex. It is divided into three heads, which are received 
into the ſinus's of the oſſa cuneiformia, „ off 
NAVIGATION, the art, or act of failing, or of con- 
dufting a veſſel from one place to another, the ſafeſt, 
ſhorteſt, and moſt commodious way. See SH1P, and SALE” 
ING. 5 toe: , 
This art, in the full latitude of the word, comprehend three 
parts: 1®, The art of conſtructing and building {bps 
2%, The loading of ſhips.. And, 3“, the conducting and 
guiding of ſhips through the ſea ; Which is in a peculiar 


| ſenſe called navigation, or ſailing. See SAILING» 


I 


Common NAVIGATION, uſually called coaſting, is where the 
ports are on the ſame, or very neighbouring coaſts; and where 


Proper NAv1GATIONy is where the voyage is long, and out 


. . 


Theſe four things are, the difference of latitude, difference of 


to the diſcoverer, —-For the various methods that now occa- 


Hiſtorians aſcribe it to the Æginetes, the Phœnicians, T yri- 


At length, Alexandria itſelf underwent the fate of Tyre 


In this reſtrained ſenſe of the word, navigation is either com- 
mon, or proper. 


the veſſel is ſeldom out of fight of land, or out of reach of 
ſounding. See CoASTING, 

In this, little elſe is required, but an acquaintance with the 
lands, the compaſs, and ſounding- line; each of which ſee in 
its place, COMPASS, and SOUNDING, 


in the main ocean. 

In this, beſides the requiſites in the former, are likewiſe re- 
quired the uſe of Mercator's chart, azimuth and amplitude 
compaſſes, log- line, and other inſtruments for celeſtial obſer- 
vations, as quadrants, foreſtaffs, &c. See each inſtrument, &c. 
in its place. See CHART, QUADRANT, &c. : 
Navigation turns principaily on four things; two whereof 
being known, the reſt are eaſily ſound from them by the tables, 
ſcales, and charts, 


longitude, the reckoning, or diſtance run, and the courſe, or 
rhumb failed on. 

The latitudes are eaſily found, and with ſufficient accuracy. 
See LATITUDE. 

The courſe and diſtance, are had by the log-line, or dead 
reckoning, and the compaſs, See Log, ComPass, CouRsE, 
and DisTANCE. | 

Nor is there any thing wanting to the perfection of naviga- 
tion, but to determine the longitude. —T he mathematicians of 
many ages have applied themſelves with the utmoſt aſſiduity to 
ſupply this grand deſideratum, but hitherto in vain; notwith- 
ſtanding the magnificent rewards of ſeveral princes and ſtates 


ſionally obtain at ſea for this purpoſe. See LonG1TUDE. 
The poets refer the invention of the art of navigation to Nep- 
tune, ſome to Bacchus, others to Hercules, others to Jaſon, 


others to Janus, who is ſaid to have made the firſt ſhip. 


See SHIP. 


ans, and the antient inhabitants of Britain. Some will have 
it, the firſt hint was taken from the flight of the kite ; 
others, as Oppian, de Piſcibus, Lib. I. from the fiſh called 
Nautilus: Others aſcribe it to accident.—Scripture refers 
the origin of ſo uſeful an invention to God himſelf, who 
gave the firſt ſpecimen thereof in the ark built by Noah, 
under his direction. For the raillery the good man underwent 
on account of his enterprize, ſhews evidently enough, the 


world was then ignorant of any thing like navigation, and that 


they even thought it impoſſible. See ARK. | 


However, hiſtory repreſents the Phcenicians, eſpecially thoſe | 
of their capital Tyre, as the firſt navigators ; being urged to 


ſeek a foreign commerce by the narrowneſs and poverty of a 


ſlip of ground they poſſeſſed along the coaſts ; as well as by | 


the conveniency of two or three good ports ; and by their na- 
tural genius to traffic. 

Accordingly, Lebanon, and the other neighbouring moun- 
tains, furniſhing them with excellent wood for ſhip-building, 
in a ſhort time they were maſters of a numerous fleet, which 
conſtantly hazarding new . navigations, and ſettling new 
trades, they ſoon arrived at an incredible pitch of opulency 
and populouſneſs : inſomuch as to be in a condition to ſend 
out colonies; the principal of which was that of Carthage: 
which keeping up their Phcenician ſpirit of commerce, in 


time not only equalled Tyre itſelf, but vaſtly ſurpaſſed it; | 


ſending its merchant-fleets through Hercules's pillars, now 
the ſtraights of Gibraltar, along the. weſtern coaſts of 
Africa and Europe; and even, if we believe ſome authors, 
to America itſelf ; the diſcovery whereof, ſo many ages 


afterwards, has been ſo glorious to the Spaniards, See Com-| 


MERCE. 

Tyre, whoſe immenſe riches and power are repreſented in 
ſuch lofty terms both in ſacred and profane authors, being 
deſtroyed by Alexander the great ; its navigation and com- 
merce were transferred by the conqueror to Alexandria, a 
new city, admirably ſituated for thoſe purpoſes ; propoſed 
for the capital of the empire of Aſia, which Alexander then 
meditated--- And thus aroſe the navigation of the Egyptians, 


Which was afterwards ſo cultivated by the Ptolemys, that | 


Tyre and Carthage (which laſt, after having a long time 


Liſputed empire with the Romans, was at length ſubdued) were 


quite forgot. : 

Egypt being reduced into a Roman province after the battle 

of Actium, its trade and navigation fell into the hands 

of Auguſtus; in whoſe time Alexandria was only inferior 

to Rome : and the azines of the capital of the world, 

you wholly ſupplied with merchandizes from the capital of 
pt. 


and Carthage; being ſurprized by the Saracens, who, in 
ſpite of the emperor Heraclius, overſpread the northern 
coaſts of Africa, &c. whence the merchants being driven, 


Alexandria has ever ſince been in a languiſhing ſlate, though | 


{till it has? a conſiderable part of the commerce of the ChriC. 
tian merchants, trading to the Levant, | 
The fall of Rome, and its empice, drew along with it, 
not only that of learning, and the polite arts, but that of 
navigation ; the barbarians, into whoſe hands it fell, con- 
tenting themſelves with the ſpoils of the induſtry of their 
predeceſſors. 

But no ſooner were the more brave among thoſe nations well 
ſettled in their new provinces, ſome in Gaul, as the Franks ; 
others in Spain, as the Goths ; and others in Italy, as the 
Lombards ; but they began to learn the advantages of navi- 
gation and commerce, and the methods of managing them, 
from the people they ſubdued ; and this with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that in a little time ſorge of them became able to give 
new leſlons, and ſet on foot new inſtitutions for its advan- 
tage. | 

Thus it is to the Lombards we uſually aſcribe the invention 
and uſe of banks, book keeping, exchanges, rechanges, &c. 
See Ba N Kk, EXCHANGE, &c. | 

It does not appear which of the European people, after ile 
ſettlement of their new maſters, firſt betook themſelves to 
navigation and commerce.—Some think it began with the 
French; though” the Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt title to 
it, and are accordingly ordinarily looked on as the reſtorcrs 
hereof, as well as of the polite arts, which had been baniſhed 
together, from the time the empire was torn aſunder. 

It is the people of Italy then, and particularly thoſe of Venice 
and Genoa, who have the glory of this reſtoration ; and it is 
to their advantageous ſituation for navigation, they in great 
meaſure. owe their glory. | 

In the bottom of the Adriatic were a great number of marſhy 
iſlands, only ſeparated by narrow channels, but thoſe well 
ſcreened, and almoſt inacceſſible, the reſidence of ſome 
fiſhermen, who here ſupported themſelves by a little trade of 
fiſh and ſalt, which they found in ſome of theſe iflands,--- 
T hither, then, the Veneti, a people inhabiting that part of 
Italy along the coaſts of the Gulph, retired, when Aiaric, 
king of the Goths, and afterwards Attila, king of the Huns, 


_ ravaged Italy. 


Theſe new iſlanders, little imagining that this was to be 
their fixed reſidence, did not think of compoſing any body 
politic; but each of the ſeventy-two iſlands of this little 
Archipelago, continued a long time under its ſeveral maſters, 
and each made a diſtinct commonwealth.---When their 
commerce was become conſiderable enough to give jea- 
louſy to their neighbours, they began to think of uniting 
into a body: And it was this union, firſt begun in the fixth 
century, but not completed till the eighth, that laid 
_ ſure foundation of the future grandeur of the flate of 
enice. 


From the time of this union, their fleets of merchant- 


men were ſent to all the parts of the Mediterranean ; and at 
laſt to thoſe of Egypt, particularly Cairo,. a new city, built 
by the Saracen princes on the eaſtern banks of the Nile, 


where they traded for their ſpices, and other products of the 


Indies. 
Thus they flouriſhed, increaſed their commerce, their navi- 


X gation, and their conqueſts on the terra firma, till the famous 


league of Cambray, in 1508, when a number of jealous 


princes. conſpired to their ruin; which was the more cafily 


effected by the diminution of their Eaſt-India commerce, 


of which the Portugueſe had got one part, and the French 


another. = 

Genoa, which had applied itſelf to navigation at the ſame 
time with Venice, and that with equal ſucceſs, was a long 
time-its dangerous rival, diſputed with it the empire of the 
ſea, and ſhared with it the trade of Egypt, and other parts 
both of the eaſt and weſt. 

Jealouſy ſoon began to break out, and the two republics 


coming to blows, it was three centuries almoſt continual war, 


ere the ſuperiority was aſcertained ; when towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, the fatal battle of Chioza ended 
the noble ſtrife: The Genoeſe, who till then had uſually the 
adyantage, having now loſt all; and the Venetians, almoſt 
become deſperate, at one happy blow, beyond all expectation, 


: ſecured to themſelves the empire of the ſea, and ſuperiority in 


commerce. 

About the ſame time that navigation was retrieved in the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, a new ſociety of merchants was 
formed in the north, which not only carried commerce to 
the greateſt perſection it was capable of till the diſcovery of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, but alſo formed a new ſcheme of 
laws for the regulation thereof, which ſtill obtain under the 
names of Uſes and Cuſtoms of the Sea. See Us Es. 

This ſociety is that famous league of the Hanfe-towns, com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have begun about the year 1164. See 
HAxsE Towns. | | 

For the modern ſtate of navigation in England, Holland, 
France, Spain, Portugal, &c. See COMMERCE, Con- 


AN, Oc. 


We ſhall only add, that in examining the reaſons of com- 
merce's. paſſing ſuceeſſively from the Venetians, N 
. ö N ap , 


> 


NAV. 


and Hanſe-tcwns, to the Portuguefe and Spaniards ; and 
from thoſe again to the Engliſh and Dutch; it may be eſta- 
bliſhed as a maxim, that the relation between commerce and 
navigation, or, if we may be allowed to ſay it, their union, 
is ſo intimate, that the fall of the one, inevitably draws after 
it the other; and that they will always either flouriſh or 
dwindle together. 

Hence ſo many laws, ordinances, ſtatutes, Ec. for its regu- 
lation; and hence particularly that celebrated act of navi- 
gation, which an eminent foreign author calls the palladium, 
or tutelar deity of the commerce of England; which is too 
important not to be here mentioned; as it is the ſtanding 
rule, not only of the Engliſh among themſelves, but alſo of 
other nations with whom they traffic. 

AX of Engliſh NavicaTtion, is a ſtatute whereby the parlia- 
ment of England have ſettled divers matters relating to the 
navigation and commerce of the kingdom. 

Till this act, all nations were at liberty to import into 
England all kinds of merchandizes, whether of their own 
growth, or laden elſewhere, and that on their own veſlels. 
Cromwell firſt perceiving the prejudice this liberty did to the 
Engliſh commerce, which was now almoſt wholly in the 
hands of foreigners, chiefly the Dutch, whom he hated, ani- 
mated the Engliſh, by ſeveral acts of parliament, to reſume 
their trade into their own hands; and particularly paſſed an 
act prohibiting the Dutch from importing any merchandizes, 
except thoſe of their own growth or manufacture, which were 
very few. 
Upon the reſtoration, the firſt parliament Charles IT. called, 
diſtinguiſhing, in Cromwell, the politician from the parricide, 
condemned the memory of the one, and followed the plan 
of the other with regard to navigation and commerce; by 
paſſing that celebrated bill or a& for the encouraging and in- 
creaſing of ſhipping, and of navigation, which till ſubſiſts in 
its full latitude, and its antient vigour, Its date is from the 
firſt of December, 1660, 12 Car, II. c. 18.—lts chief articles 
follow. | 
1% That no goods or commodities ſhall be imported or ex- 
ported to or from any of the Engliſh colonies in Aſia, Africa, 
or America, but on veſſels built within the dominions of 
England, or really belonging to Engliſhmen ; and whoſe 
maſters, and at leaſt three-fourths of the crew are Engliſh *, 
on pain of forfeiture of the goods and veſſel. 
* Under the name Wee here, are comprehended all the king's 
ſubjects of England, Ireland, and the Plantations; as was ex- 
plained in a ſubſequent act, 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 11. 


20, That no perſon born out of the ſubjection of England, or 
not naturalized, ſhall exerciſe any commerce in thoſe colonies 
for himſelf, or others, 


3%, That no merchandizes of the growth of Aſia or America, 


ſhall be imported into any of the dominions of England on any 
other than Engliſh veſſels, 


4, That no goods of foreign growth or manufacture that ſhall | 


be brought into England, Wales, Ireland, iſlands of Jerſey 
or Guernſey, or town of Berwick on T weed, in Engliſh built 
ſhipping, or other ſhipping belonging to the foreſaid places, and 
navigated by Engliſh mariners as aforeſaid, ſhall be ſhipped or 


brought from any other place or country, but only from thoſe 
of the growth or manufacture thereof. 


5% That all kinds of dried and ſalted ſea-fiſh, train-oils, | 


blubber, and whale-fins, not caught by Engliſh veſſels, im- 
ported into England, ſhall pay double duties. 
6%, That the commerce from port to port in England and 
Ireland ſhall be carried on wholly by Engliſh veſſels, and 
SD merchants: the crew to be always three-fourths 
Engliſh. | 

| 70% That none but Engliſh veſſels ſhall reap the benefit of 
the diminutions made, or abatements to be henceforth made, 
in the cuſtoms. | | 
8*, All veſſels are prohibited importing into England and Ire- 
land any of the commodities of Muſcovy, or even any maſts, or 
other timber, foreign ſalt, pitch, roſin, hemp, raiſins, prunes, 
oil of olive, any kind of corn, or grain, ſugars, aſhes, and 
ſoap, wine, vinegar, or brandy, except veſſels, whereof Engliſh 


are owners or part-owners, and where the maſter and three- | 


fourths of the mariners are Engliſh.—And that no currants, or 
other commodities, the growth or manufacture of the Turkiſh 
empire, ſhall be imported, but in veſſels of Engliſh build, and 
navigated as aforeſaid ; except only ſuch veſſels as are of the 
build of the country or place whereof ſuch commodities are 
the growth or manufacture, or of ſuch part where ſuch goods 
are uſually ſhipped for tranſportation, and unleſs the maſter 
and three-fourths of the crew be natives of the country where 
they are laden, 
9, All timber, maſts, boards, ſalt, pitch, tar, roſin, hemp, 
flax, railins, figs, prunes, olive oils, corn, or grain of any 
kind, ſugar, pot-aſhes, brandies, and wines, and all goods of 
the growth and manufacture of Muſcovy, all currants and 
Turkiſh goods imported into England, &c. in other than 
ſuch ſhipping, and ſo navigated, ſhall be deemed aliens goods, 
and pay accordingly, ; | 
10%, That to prevent frauds in buying and diſguiſing foreign 


veſſels, the proprietors ſhall take an oath, that they really ye. 
long to them, and that no alien has any part in them, 
11% That Engliſh veſſels, and navigated by Engliſh, may 
import into the dominions of England, any merchandizes of 
the Levant, though not taken up in the places where they 
grow, or are manufactured: Provided it be in ſome part t 
the Mediterranean beyond the ſtraights of Gibraltar. And 
the ſame is underſtood of commodities brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies; provided they be taken up in ſome port beyond che 
cape of Good- Hope : And thoſe from the Canaries, and othe; 
colonies of Spain; and the Azores, and other colonies of Por. 
tugal, which are allowed to be ſhipped, the one in Spaniſh 
ports, the other in Portugueſe. 
129, Theſe penalties, prohibitions, and confiſcations, not to 
extend to goods taken by way of repriſal from the enemies of 
England, nor to fiſh caught by the Scots, or their corn, and 
ſalt, which may be imported into England by the Scotch built 
ſhips. 

139, Five ſhillings per ton duty is impoſed on every French 
veſſel arriving in any port of England, ſo long (and even three 
months longer) as 50 ſols per ton lies on the Engliſh veſlels in 
France, | 
Laſtly, That ſugars, tobacco, and other commodities of the 
growth of the Engliſh colonies, ſhall not be imported into 
any other part of Europe, but the dominions of England, 
And that veſſels going out of the ports of the ſame crown for 
the Engliſh colonies, ſhall give 1000 J. ſecurity, if under one 
hundred tons, and 2000 J. if above, ere they depart, that they 
will import their cargo into ſome port in the ſaid dominions; 
and the like, ere they quit thoſe colonies, that they will land 
their whole cargo in England, | 

NAVIS, Argo Navis, or the ſhip Argo, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere. See ARGo. 

NAUMACHIA®*, Navmacny, a ſpectacle, or ſhew, 
among the antient Romans, repreſenting a ſea- fight. 


*The word comes from the Greek aue, ſhip, veſſel, and nan, 
pugna, fight. 

NAUMACHIA is alſo uſed for a circus incompaſſed with ſeats 
and porticos; the pit whereof, ſerving as an arena, was filled 
with water, by means of pipes; for the exhibiting of ſea- 
fights. See CIRCUS. 

There were ſeveral of theſe zaumachias at Rome; three built 
by Auguſtus, one by Claudius, and another by Domitian, 
Nero's naumachia ſerved for the reverſe of his medals, 

NAUSEA ®, NAYEIA, in medicine, a retching, or pro- 
penſity and endeavour to vomit; ariſing from a loathing of food, 
excited by ſome viſcous humour that irritates the ſtomach, and 
urges it to diſcharge itſelf ; and accompanied with anxiety about 
the præcordia, and ſalivation of the mouth. See AN OREXT. 

* The word is Latin, formed from the Greek vavoia, of ra; 
navis, ſhip : in regard, people, at the beginning of their voy- 
ages, are uſually liable to this diſorder. | 

A nauſea is when the thoughts or ſight of proper food creats 
a ſickneſs in the ſtomach, or a tendency to vomit. 
Nauſea and vomiting only differ from one another, as more 
or leſs violent. — The nauſea is properly the effort the fto- 
mach makes to vomit, which has not always the effect. See 
VomiTING. | 
Boerhaave defines a nauſea anatomically, to be a retrograde 
ſpaſmodic motion of the muſcular fibres of the ceſophagus, 
ſtomach, and inteſtines ; attended with convulſions. of the 
abdominal muſcles, and the ſeptum tranſverſum. 

The uſual cauſes of a nauſea, and anorexia, are hard drink- 
ing, great heat, a fever, conſumptions, laxneſs of the ſtomach 
occaſioned by tea, &c. alſo narcotics, as tobacco, paſſions of 
the mind, ſuppreſſion of evacuations inducing a plethora, foul 
ſtomach, tenacious humours lodged therein, and certain ſwim- 
ming or undulatory motions. 

NAUTICAL A 19" a deſcription of the terreſtrial 
globe upon a plane, for the uſe of mariners, See PLAN!” 
SPHERE, and Sea-CHART. 

NAuTICAL Chart. See the article Sea-C HART. 

NAUTICAL Compaſs, See the article Co uPASs. ; 

NAUTICUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo tibialis poli- 
cus. See IIBIAL Is. HB 

NAUTILUS®*, NAYTIAOE, a ſpecies of turbinated ſea 
ſhell, of a compreſſed figure, and having the whirl or volute 
latent, or hid within the body; frequently dug up at land, 
and often found petrified, See SHELL, Foss11, &c. 

It takes its name from a teſtaceous animal, whoſe habitation it 
was, called nautilus, or the ſailor; of which naturaliſts diſtin- 
guiſh divers ſpecies. . 

N the fleet, or ſhipping of a prince, or ſtate. dee 

LEE T. 8 

The direction of the navy royal of England is in the lord 
high admiral, and under him in the principal officers and com- 
miſſioners, who hold their places by patent, See ADMIRAT- 

Principal Officers of the Navy are four, viz. The treaſured, 
whoſe bulineſs is to receive monies out of the exchequet, and 
to pay all the charges of the navy, by warrant from the prin” 
cipal officers. —Comptroller, who attends and comptrols al 


pay ment of wages, is to know the rates of ſtores, to . 
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NE ADMIT TAS, a writ directed to the biſhop, in behalf 


NEA 


fate of all Rores, and ſee wants ſupplied, to eſtimate repairs, 
charge boatſwains, Cc. with what ſtores they receive; and 
at the end of each voyage, to ſtate and audite accounts, — 
Clerk of the atts, whoſe buſineſs is to record all orders, con- 
tracts, bills, warrants, Se. 

Commiſſimers of the Navy, are five. --- The firſt executes 
that part of the comptroller's duty, which relates to the 
victuallets accounts, 'T he ſecond, another part of the ſaid 
comptroller's duty, relating to the accounts of the ſtore- 
keepers of the yard. The third has the direction of the 
navy at the port of Portſmouth. The fourth has the ſame 
at Chatham. N N 
The navy was antiently victualled by contract; but the vic- 
tualling is now under commiſſioners, who keep their office 
on Tower-Hill. See VicTUALLING-Office. 

The ordinary expences of the navy, in a year of peace, con- 
tinuing in harbour, is ſo well regulated, that it amounts to 
{carce 130000 |, per annum. 

The number of ſhips and veſſels in the navy, as it ſtood in 
the year 1710, was 7 firſt-rates, 13 ſecond rates, 48 third 
rates, 65 fourth rates, 68 fifth rates, 40 fixth rates, 5 fire- 
ſhips, 7 bomb-veſlels, 18 yachts, 1 advice. boat, 2 brigan- 
tines, 7 loops, 4 ftore-ſhips, 13 hulks, 26 hoys, 2 ſmacks. 
See RATE. - 

NAZAREATE, or NAZARITESHIP, the ſtate and condition 
of a Nazarite, or Nazarean, among the Jews. SezNAZARITE. 

"The Nazareate was a ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt of 
mankind ; particularly in three things; 1, In that the per- 
ſons devoted hereto drank no wine. 2, In that they did not 
ſhave their heads, but let the hair grow. 3*, In avoiding 
the touch of dead people, which they held a defilement. 
The Nazarecate was of two kinds; the one temporary, or 
for a certain number of days ; the other for life.--- The rab- 
bins enquire what the term of the temporary Nazareate was, 
and determine it by the Cabbala: for fince, in ſcripture, 
Numbers vi. 5, where it is faid, Domino ſanctus erit, the 
Hebrew verb, pr er:?, conſiſts of four letters; the firſt 
and third whereof, taken as numeral letters, do each make 
10, and the reſt each 5, all together 30; the term of the 
Mazareate, ſay they, was 30 days. See CABBALA. 

NAZARITES®, or NAZARENE, in the Old Teſtament, is 
uſcd for a perſon diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the reſt, 
by ſomething extraordinary; either his ſanctity, dignity, or 
vows, See NAZAREATE. 

* The word comes from the Hebrew NJ nazar, to diſtinguiſh, 
ſeparate 3 in which it differs from Nazarean, an inhabitant of 
the country called Nazareth, which comes from MA natZar, or 
2:tzer, to fave, preſerve. | 

In the book of Numbers, ch. vi. we find the vow of a 
Nazarite deſcribed ; i. e. the vow whereby a man or wo- 


man ſeparated themſelves to the Lord; and the conditions, or | 


effects thereof, as to abſtinence, &c. 
NAZARITES, NAZARENES, or NAZAREANS, were likewiſe 
a kind of ſectaries in the church, in the firſt ages thereof. 
S. Epiphanius tells us, the Nazareans were the ſame with the 
Jews in every thing relating to the doctrine and ceremonies 
of the Old Teſtament ; and only differed from them in this, 


that they added Chriſtianity thereto z profeſſing to believe 


that Jeſus Chriſt was the Meſſiah. 
There were two kinds of Nazareans; the one pure, who 
kept the law of Moſes and Chriſtianity together; the other, 
real Ebionites, See EBIONITES. 
Eccleſiaſtical writers tell us, that S..Matthew preached the 
goſpel to the Jews at Jeruſalem, - and the reſt of Paleſtine, 
in their own language; and that accordingly they had his 
goſpel written in the Hebrew of: that time. And S. Epi- 
phanius adds, that this goſpel was preſerved entire among the 
Nazareans ; only he doubts whether they might not have 
retrenched the genealogy of Jeſus Chriſt, which was not in 
the copy of the Ebionites. S. Jerome, who tranſlated it out 
of Hebrew into Greek and Latin, ſays, a great many people 
took the Hebrew goſpel uſed by the Nazareans and Ebionites, 
to be the original of 8. Matthew. | 18 

Hence Baronius in his Annals ſays, if the vulgate Latin 
verſion were to be reformed; it ſhould rather be done by 


the Hebrew original, than by the Greek, which is but a 


copy. 


Caſaubon treats this opinion of Baronius as impious; as not 
being able to conceive how the authority of the Greek ver- 
hon ſhould depend on a text quite loſt.— le adds, that it 
was never uſed by any but the Nazareans, Ebionites, and 
ſome other heretics; and that it was full of fables, as having 
been altered and corrupted by thoſe heretics. 


of the plaintiff, or defendant, in a cauſe where a quare impedit, 


cr aſſize of darrein preſentment, is depending; when either | 


party fears that the biſhop: will admit the other's clerk during 
the ſuit between them. - 1 | | 
NEALING, or rather A 


preparing of ſeveral matters, by heating or baking them in an 


NEALING of Glaſs, is alſo uſed for the art of ſtaining 


NNEALING, a term uſed for the| 


NEC 


and audite all accounts, &. —Surveyor, who is to know the Nz ALING of Glaſs, is the baking of glaſs, to dry, harden, ; 


and give it the due conſiſtence; after it has been blown, and 
faſhioned into the proper works. See Gr, a 55. | 
This is uſually performed in a kind of tower, called the een, 
built over the melting- furnace. See Furnace. 
metal colours. See PAINTING on Glaſs. 388 
NEALING of Steel, is the heating it in the fire to a blood-red 
heat; and then taking it out, and letting it cool gently of 
itſelf, See STEEL. f 
This is done to make it ſofter, in order to engtave or punch 
upon it. Sce TRERMFERIN OG, Encraving, Ee. 
NE AP, or Neee Tides, are thoſe tides which happen when 
the moon is in the middle of the ſecond aud fourth quarters, 
See T'1DE. | 
The neap tides are low tides, in reſpe& of their oppoſites, 
the ſpring tides. Sce SPRING Tide. 
As the higheſt of the ſpring tides is three days after the full, 
or change; ſo the loweſt of the neap is four days before the 
full, or change. On which occaſion the ſcamen ſay, that it 
1s deep neap. 
NEAPED—When a ſhip wants water, ſo that ſhe cannot pet 
out of the harbour, off the ground, or out of the dock ; the 
ſeamen ſay, She is neaped, or beneaped. 
NEAT), or NET Weight, the weight of a commodity alone, 
clear of the cask, bag, caſe, and even filth, Ste Ne Tr, and 
We1GHrT. 
NEBULOUS, Cloudy, in aſtronomy, a term applied to cer- 
tain of the fixed ſtars, which ſhew a dim, hazy light; being 
leſs than thoſe of the ſixth magnitude ; and therefore ſcarce 
viſible to the naked eye, to which, at beſt, they only appear 
like little dusky ſpecks, or clouds. | 
Through a moderate teleſcope, theſe nebulous fiars plainly 
= to be congeries's, or cluſters, of ſeveral little ſtars. Sce 
TAR. | 
In the nebulous ſtar called Preſepe, in the breaſt of cancer, 
there are reckoned 36 little ſtars; three of which, Mr. 
Flamſtead gives us in his catalogue. See CANCER. 
In the nebulous ſtar of Orion, are reckoned 21. F. le Compte 
adds, that in the Pleiades are 40; .12z in the ſtar in the middle 
of Orion's ſword ; in the extent of two degrees of the ſame 
conſtellation, 500 and 2500 in the whole conſtellation. Sce 
Orton, Cc. 
NEBULY, NEBUIEE, in heraldry, when a coat is charged 
with ſeveral little figures, in form of clouds, running within 
one another; or, when the out- line of a bordure, ordinary, 
&c. is indented or waved; as repreſented in Tab. Herald. 


. 3. | 

NECESSARY, in a philoſophical ſenſe, that which cannot 

but be, or cannot be otherwiſe. Se NRCESSIT. 

The ſchoolmen make a great many kinds, or diviſions hereof ; 

as, neceſſary in cauſing ; when there is a cauſe from which an 

effect muſt neceſlarily follow: neceſſary in predicating; neceſ- 
ſary in being, &c. | | 

There is allo a logical neceſſary ; phyſical neceſſary ; metaphyſi- 

cal, and moral neceſſaries. | 

NECESSITY, what is done by a neceſſary cauſe, or a power 

that is irreſiſtible. See PowER, and CAusE. 

In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to liberty. Sce L1- 

BERT. | | 

Neceſſity is uſually confounded with conſtraint ; yet, in God, 

the neceſſity of being good is not any conſtraint, but a per- 

fection.— In effect, neceffity, according to Rochefocault, dif- 
fers from conſtraint in this, that the former is joined with tlie 
pleaſure and inclination of the will, to which conſtraint is 

contrary, See WII I. 

Simplicius, after Plato and Epictetus, diſtinguiſhes two kinds 

of neceſſity : the one violent, or coactive, which is oppoſite to 

liberty; the other ſpontancous, or voluntary; very conſiſtent 
with it: this latter, adds he, is that which neceſſitates all 
things to act according to their nature, as being connatural 
to them; ſince avrozwyro, a thing that is ſelf- moved, mutt 
of neceſſity be moved according to its'own nature, i. e. ſpon- 
taneouſly, — This diſtinction is admitted by many of che di- 
vines, particularly S. Auguſtine, who urges it agalult the Fe- 
lagians, as is ſhewn by Janſenius 

The ſchools diſtinguiſh a phyſical neceffity, and a moral nece/- 
fity ; a ſimple, abſolute neceſputy, and a relative one. 

Phy/ical NECEs$ITY, is the want of a principle, or of a na- 
tural means neceflary to act; which is otherwiſe called a 
phyſical, or natural impatence. See IMPOTENCE. 

Moral NEeCess1TY, is only a great difficulty; ſuch as that 
ariſing from a long habit, a ſtrong inclination, or violent 

- paſſion. 1150 
Simple, or abſelute NE CESSIT x, is that which has no depend- 
ance on any ſtate, or conjuncture, or any particular ſituation 
of things; but is found every where, and in all the circum- 
ſtances in which the agent can be ſuppoſed. 
Such is in a blind man the neceſſity he is under of not diſtin- 
guiſhing colours. 19141 | . 
Relative NRxCESSIT Y, is that which places a man in a. real 


oven, or the like, See ANNEALING. | 
Vor. II. Ne CIV, | 


incapacity of acting, or not acting, in thoſe circumſtances, 
\ 7 : bs K * 


and 
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aud that ſituation he is found in; though in other cir-] 


cumſtances, and another ſtate of things, he might act, or 
not act. ; | 
Such, in the opinion of the Janſeniſts, is the neceſſity of 
doing evil in a man, who, with a violent paſſion, has only 
a fecble grace to reſiſt it; or the necgſity of doing well in 
a man, who having grace of ſeven or eight degrees of 
firength, has only concupiſcence of two or three degrees to 
withſtand. 
All theſe kinds of nece//ity are oppoſite to liberty; fince even 
in the laſt, it is as impoſſible for the man to act, or not 
act, as if he were in a ſtate of ab/olute, ſimple, and phyſical, 
neceſſity. 
The ſchoolmen admit other ſpecies of neceſſity 3 antecedent, 
concomitant, conſequent, &c. | 

Antecedent NECESSITY, is that ariſing from an antecedent 
cauſe, neceſſarily operating,—Such is the necgſity of the ſun's 
riſing to-morrow morning. 


Concomitant NECESSITY, ariſes from an antecedent and ne- 


ceſſary cauſe, but depends on the circumſtances of the effect; 
the effect all the while being free. — Thus it is neceſſary Peter 
fit, ſuppoſing he is fitting. ; 

NECK, a part in the human body, and in that of ſeveral 
other animals, between the head and the thorax, or trunk of 
the body.—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. n. 1. 1. fig. 7. 
n. 14. 14. See alſo BoD Y, HEAD, &c. 

All animals have necks, which have lungs and voice; except- 
ing frogs, and one claſs of fiſhes, whoſe characteriſtic it is, 
vocem aliquam emittere. | 

The upper part before is called the hroat; and the lower 
part the pomum Adami.— The hole between the two clavi- 
cles is called the jugulum, by the Greeks oPzy1, murther ; 
it being very eaſy to kill in this part.— The hind part of the 


neck is called cervix; and the hole between the firſt and| 


ſecond vertebra, the nape; that underneath, epomis. See 
Pomum, JUGULUM, Ec. | 

Its lateral parts commence from the bottom of the ears, and 
are called parotides. See PAROTIDES. 

The inner parts of the nech, are ſeven vertebræ; the trachea, 
larynx, jugular veins, carotid arteries, the intercoftal nerve, 
that of the eighth pair, with the recurrent, and ſeveral 
muſcles. See each part under its proper article. 

The Necks of Quadrupeds, Mr. Derham obſerves, are 
always equal to the length of their legs; to enable them to 
reach the ground for their food, without ſtooping the body. 
Sce QUADRUPED. | | 
Indeed, the elephant is an exception from the rule; its neck 
is very ſhort 3 but then it has a peculiar proviſion by a pro- 
boſcis, or trunk. See PROBOSCIS, 


Another thing remarkable in the necks of graminivorous | 


quadrupeds, is a ſtrong, tendinous and inſenſible aponeuroſis, 
or ligament, braced from the head to the middle of the back ; 
by means whereof they are enabled conſtantly to hold down 
the head, though very heavy, to gather their food without 
pain or labour. | 

NECROLOGY *, NecRroLlocium, a book antiently 
kept in churches, and monaſteries ; wherein were regiſtered 
the benefactors to the ſame, the time of their deaths, and the 

days of their commemoration ; as alſo the deaths of the priors, 
abbots, religious, canons, c. | | 

*The word comes from the Greek y:x2©-, dead, and x., 
diſcourſe, enumeration. 

This was otherwiſe called calendar, and obituary. See 
CALENDAR, OBITUARY, &c, | 

NECROMANCY “, the art, or act of communicating 
with devils, and doing ſurprizing feats by their afliftance ; 
particularly calling up the dead, and extorting anſwers ſrom 
them. See Magic. 


* The word is formed from v:xe©-, dead, and parrus, enchant- 
ment, divination, | 


NECROSIS *, in medicine, a compleat mortification of any 


part; called alſo fideratio, and ſphacelus. See MoRTIF1- 
CATION, and SPHACELUS. 2 | 
The word is Greek, r:#ew7:5, where it has the ſame ſignification. 
NECTAR, NEKTAP, among the antient poets, the drink of 
the fabulous deities of the heathens. See AMBROSIA. 


NEEDLE, a very familiar little inftrument, or utenſil, made 


of ſteel, pointed at one end, and pierced at the other; uſed 
in ſewing, embroidery, tapeſtry-work, Sc. | 
Needles make a very conſiderable article in commerce; and 
the confumption thereof is almoſt incredible The ſizes are 
from No 1, the largeſt; to N 25, the ſmalleſt, 
There is ſcarce any commodity cheaper than needles ; which 
will appear ſomething extraordinary to the reader, after he 
has been ſhewn the great number of operations they undergo 
ere brought to perfection. 
Manufacture of NEEDLEs.—German and Hungary ſteel is 


of moſt repute for needles. The firſt thing, is to pals it 
through a coal fire, and under a hammer, to bring it out of 


its ſquare figure into a cylindrical one. This done, it is 
drawn through a large hole of a wire-drawing iron; returned 
into the fire, and drawn through a ſecond hole of the iron, 


| 


4 


L 


ſmaller than the firſt : and thus ſucceff.vely from hole to hole 
till it have acquired the degree of fineneſs required for that 
ſpecies of needles ; obſerving every time it is to be draw; 
that it be greas'd over with lard to render it the more manage. 
able. See WIR E-DRAWIxCG. | 5 
The ſteel thus reduced into a fine wire, is cut in pieces of 
the length of the needles intended. Theſe pieces are flatted 
at one end on the anvil, in order to form the head and eye. 
They are then put in the fire, to ſoften them farther, ang 
thence taken out, and pierced at each extreme of the flat part, 
on the anvil, by force of a punchion of well tempered tee], 
and Jaid on a leaden block, to bring out, with another pun. 
chion, the little piece of ſteel remaining in the eye. 
The corners are then filed off the ſquare of the heads, and a 
| little cavity filed on each fide the flat of the head. This 
done, the point is formed with a file; and the whole filed 
over, 
They are then laid to heat red-hot, on a long, flat, narrow 
iron, crooked at one end, in a charcoal- fire; and when taken 
out rhence, are thrown into a baſon of cold water to harden. 
—On this operation, a good deal depends; too much heat 
burns them ; and too little leaves them ſoft ; the medium is 
only to be Jearnt by experience. 
When hardened, they are laid in an iron-ſhovel, on a fire 
more or leſs brisk, in proportion to the thickneſs of the 
needles ; taking care to move them from time to time. This 
ſerves to temper them, and take off their brittleneſs ; care 
here, too, muſt be taken of the degree of heat, 
They are then ftreightned one after another with the ham- 
mer ; the coldneſs of the water uſed in hardning them having 
twiſted the greateſt part of them. 
The next proceſs is the poliſhing. —-To do this, they take 
twelve or fifteen thouſand needles, and range them in little 
heaps againſt each other on a piece of new buckram, ſprink- 
led with emery duſt. The needles thus diſpoſed, emery duſt 
is thrown over them, which- is again ſprinkled with oil of 
olives. At laſt, the whole is made up into a roll, well bound 
at both ends. . 
This roll is then laid on a poliſhing table, and over it a thick 
plank loaden with ſtones, which two men work backwards 
and forwards a day and a half, or two days ſucceſſively, By 
which means, the roll thus continually agitated by the weight 
and motion of the plank over it, the needles within fide be- 
ing rubbed againſt each other with oil and emery, are inſen- 
ſibly poliſhed. | 
In "Enna inſtead of hands, they poliſh with water- 
mills. | 
After poliſhing, they are taken out, and the filth waſhed off 
them with hot water and ſoap: then wiped in hot bran a 


ſuſpended in the air by a cord, which is kept ſtirring till the 
bran and the needles be dry. | 

The needles thus wiped in two or three different brans, are 
taken out and put in wooden veſſels to have the good ſepa- 
rated from thoſe whoſe points or eyes have been broken either 
in poliſhing or wiping ; the points are then all turned the 


ſame ways and ſmoothed with an emery- ſtone turned with a 
wheel, | 


_ to make them into packets of two hundred and fifty 

each. 

Chirurgeons NEEDLES, are crooked, and their points triangular. 

| They are of different ſizes, and bear different names, accord- 
ing to the purpoſes they are uſed for. 
The largeſt are needles for amputation; the next, needles 
for wounds ; the fineſt needles for ſutures. — They have others 
very ſhort and flat, for tendons ; others, till ſhorter, and 
the eye placed in the middle, for the tying together of veſſels, 
Sc. See SUTURE, Oc. | 

Magnetical NEEDLE, in navigation, denotes. a needle touched 
with a load-ſtone, and ſuſtained on a pivot, or centre; on 
which, playing at liberty, it directs itſelf to certain points in, 
or under the horizon. See MAGNET. {1 
Magnetical needles are of two kinds, viz. horizontal and in- 
clinatory. | 

Horizontal NeEEDLEs, are thoſe equally balanced on each ſide 
the pivot which ſuſtains them ; and which, playing horizon- 
tally, with their two extremes point out the north and 
ſouth points of the horizon. For their application and uſe, 
ſce Coup Ass. | 

Conſlruttion of an Horizontal NEEDLE, — A piece of purc 
ſteel is provided, of a length not exceeding ſix inches, leſt its 
weight impede its volubility; very thin, to take its verticity 
the better; not pierced with any holes, or the like, ſor orna- 
ment ſake, which prevent the equable diffuſion of the mag- 
netic virtue. | R035 021 Ws hh Foe 
A perforation is then made in the middle of its length, and 
a braſs eap or head ſoldered on, whoſe inner cavity is conical, 
ſo as to play freely on a ſtyle, or pivot, headed with a fine 
ſteel point. | 3 Fass 
The north point of the needle, in our hemiſphere, is made 


a little lighter than the ſouthern, the touch always —_ 
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little moiſtened, placed, with the needles, in a round box 


This operation finiſhes them ; and there remains nothing 
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ing the balance if well adjuſted before; and rendring the 
north end heavier than the ſouth, and thus occaſioning the 
needle to dip. See D1ePinG-Needle. 2 f 
Now to give the needle its verticity, or directive faculty, it 
is to be rubbed leiſurely on each pole of a magnet, from the 
ſouth pole towards the north; firſt beginning with the 
northern end, and going back at each repeated rub, towards 
the ſouth —A rub in a contrary direction, takes away the 
power communicated by the former, See Po LE, and 
ToucHING. : 1 
If after touching, the needle be out of its equilibrium, ſome- 
thing muſt be fled off from the heavier ſide, till it balance 
Nals in ſea- compaſſes are uſually made of a rhomboidal, 
or oblong form. — See their ſtructure under the article 
PASS. 
rap on occaſion, may be prepared without touching it 
on a load-ſtone : For a fine ſteel needle, gently Jaid on the 
water, or delicately ſuſpended in the air, will direct itſelf to 
the north and ſouth. | 
'Thus, alſo, a needle heated in the fire, and cooled again 
in the direction of the meridian, or even only in an erect 
ſituation; acquires the ſame faculty. See MaoNETISM, 
Se. 
ap is not found to point preciſely to the north, 
except in very few places; but deviates from it, more or leſs, 
in different places, and that too at different times; which 
deviation is called the declination. 

Declination of the NEEDLE, is the variation of the horizontal 
needle from the meridian ; or the angle it makes with the 
meridian, when freely ſuſpended in a horizontal plane. See 
DECLINATION. A | 

Cleopatra's NEEDLES. See the article PoRPHYRY. | 

Intlinatory, or Dipping-Needle, See Di PIN -Needle. 

NEEP Tides. See the article NR A Tides. 

NE FAS T Us, a Latin term. — The Romans uſed the appel- 
lation dies nefaſti, for thoſe days wherein it was not allowed 
to adminiſter juſtice, or hold courts; nor for the pretor to 
pronounce the three ſolemn words or formula's of the law, 
do, dico, addico, I give, I appoint, I adjudge. See FAs Tus. 
Theſe days were diftinguiſhed in the calendar by the letter 
N. or by N. P. neſaſtus primo, as when the day was only 

nefaſtus for the firſt part thereof. See DA y. 

NEGATION, in logic, an act whereby the mind ſeparates 
one idea from another; or affirms the one to be different 
from the other; as, the ſoul is not the body. See Ar FIR- 
MATION, 

NEGATIVE, a term that denies, or implies a denial of any 
thing. See AFFIRMATIVE. 

Logicians, &c. ſay, a negative cannot be proved but by con- 
verting it into an affirmative, | ; 

NREOGATIVE Heretics, in the language of the inquifition, are 
thoſe, who being accuſed of hereſy, by witneſſes whoſe evi- 
dence they do not deny, ſtill xeep on the negative, make open 
profeſſion of the catholic doctrine, and declare their abhor- 
rence of hereſy, See INQUISITION. | | | 
There are alſo negative ſchiſms, as well as poſitive ones.—In 
the negative, it is ſufficient to reject the errors of a church, 
without ſeparating from it, or ſetting up a diſtinct ſociety. 
See SCHISM. | | 

NtcarTive Penalties, the laws whereby certain perſons are 
excluded from honours, dignities, &c, without inflicting any 
direct, and poſitive pains on them. | | 

NEOATIVE Quantities, in algebra, thoſe affected with the 


ſign —; and which are ſuppoſed to be leſs than nothing. See 
QUANTITY. led 2k | 


Negative quantities are the effects of poſitive ones; where po- 


ſitive end, there negative ones. commence. See POSITIVE. 
NEecaTive Pregnant, in law, a negative Which implies or 
brings forth an affirmative. 5 1 
As if a man being impleaded to have done a thing on ſuch a 
day, and in ſuch a place, denies he did it, modo & forma 
declarata; which implies nevertheleſs that he did it in ſome 
fort, See Form. | | | 
NEGATIVELY, Necarive, in the ſchool philoſophy, 
is variouſly uſed in contradiſtinction to poſitively. See Po- 
SITIVE, ; | 
NEGRO'S, a kind of black ſlaves, which make a conſidera- 
” article in the modern commerce. See BLACK, and 
LAVE, , | 


The Negro's, alſo called Blacks and Moors, are a people of 


: 


Africa, whoſe country extends on each fide the river Niger, | 


and is called Nzgritia: Though, whether the people com- 
municated their name to the river, c. or received it there- 
from, is not eaſily determined ! | 


The origin of Negros, and the cauſe of that remarkable 
difference in complexion from the reſt of mankind, has much 
perplexed the naturaliſts ; nor has any thing ſatisfactory been 
Yet offered on that head. See RETICULAR. © | 
They are brought from Guinea, and other coaſts of Africa, 
and ſent into the colonies in America, to cultivate ſugar, 


: OY indigo, &c. and in Peru and Mexico, to dig in the 
ines, i 


\ 


This commerce, which is ſcarce defenſible on the foot either 
of religion, or humanity, is now carried on by all the na- 
tions that have ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies ; 
the Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniards, and Portugueſe. 
The Spaniards, indeed, have few Nepgrss at firſt hand, but 
have always treated with other nations to furniſh them there- 
with: Thus they were formerly furniſhed by the company 
of the Grilles, eſtabliſhed at Genoa: ſince by the Aſſiento in 
France; and ſince the peace of Utrecht, by the Engliſh 
South-ſea company. See AsSIENTo, and Company. 

The beſt Negro's are brought from Cape Verd, Angola, Se- 
negal, the kingdom of Joloffes, that of Galland, Damel, the 
river Gambia, c. | 

A Negro between 17 or 18 and 30 years of age, was an- 
tiently only valued at about 455. in the commodities proper 
for that country, which are brandies, iron, linen, paper, 
braſs-pots, baſons, &c,—But their value is now much en- 
hanced, and it is ſeldom they meet with a good Negro for 
five pounds : They frequently give ſeven or eight. 

There are various ways of procuring them : Some, to avoid 
famine, ſell themſelves, their wives, and children, to their 
princes, or great men, who have wherewithal to ſubſiſt 
them. Others are made priſoners in war; and great num- 
bers ſeized in excurſions made for that very purpoſe by the 
petty princes upon one another's territories; in which it is 


uſual to ſweep .away all, both old and young, male and 


female. 


The Negr#s make a frequent practice of ſurprizing one ano- 
ther, while the European veſſels are at anchor, and dragging 
thoſe they have caught to them, and ſelling them in ſpite of 
themſelves ; and it is no extraordinary thing to ſee the ſon 
ſell, after this manner, his father or mother, and the father 
his own children, for a few bottles of brandy, and a bar of 
iron. 

As ſoon as the ſhip has its complement, it immediately makes 
off; the poor wretches, while yet in ſight of their country, 
falling into ſuch deep grief and deſpair in the paſſage, that a 
great part of them languiſh, fall into ſickneſs, and die : 
others of them diſpatch themſelves by refuſing their food ; 
others by ſtopping their breath, in a manner peculiar to 
themſelves, by turning and folding their tongue, which im- 

- mediately ſtrangles them; others daſh out their brains againſt 
the ſhip; and others jump over- board. 

The only ſure means to preſerve them, is to have ſome 
muſical inſtrument play to them, be it ever ſo mean. But 
this exceſſive love for their country abates as they get far- 
ther off. | 

At their arrival in the colonies, each Negro is ſold for 38 or 
40 pounds. They make the chief riches of the inhabitants 
of the iſlands, &c. A man, v. g. who has twelve Negro's, 
is eſteemed a rich man. 

NEIF, Nativa, in our antient cuſtoms, a bond-woman, or 
ſhe-villain, born in one's houſe. See NATIVE, and VII- 
LAIN. | | 
Antiently, lords of mannors fold, gave, or aſſigned their 
neifs, and natives. See SLAVE, VILLAIN, Oc. 


Writ of NEir r v, is an antient writ, whereby the lord claimed 


ſuch a woman for his neif. 


NE INJUSTE vexes, a writ which lies for a tenant againſt 


the lord, forbidding him to diftrain on the tenant, who has 


formerly prejudiced himſelf by doing or paying more than he 
needed, | 
NEMAAN, or NEMEAN Games, one of the four great 
kinds of games, or combats, celebrated among the antient 
Greeks, See GAMEs. | 
Some ſay, they were inſtituted by Hercules, on occaſion of 
his killing the Nemæan lion; and that it was hence they took 
their name, as alſo the place of celebration, the foreſt of 
Nemæa. ® | 
Others relate, that the ſeven chiefs ſent to Thebes, under the 
conduct of ' Polynices, being extremely pinched in their jour- 
ney with thirſt, met with Hypſipyle of Lemnos, who had 
in her arms Opheltes, ſon of Lycurgus prieſt of Jupiter, 
and Eurydice. They begging her to ſhew them ſome water, 
ſhe laid the child down on the graſs, and conducted them to 
a well. In her abſence, a venomous ſerpent killed the child ; 
upon which the nurſe, out of an exceſs of grief, grew de- 
ſperate. The chiefs, at their return with her, killed the 
ſerpent, buried the young Opheltes, and to divert Hyplipyle, 
inſtituted the Nemæan games. ; ; 
lian ſays, it was indeed the ſeven chiefs going to the ſiege 
of Thebes, that inſtituted them; but adds, that it was in 
favour of Pronax. _ | | ; 
Pauſanias refers the inſtitution of them to Adraſtus; and their 
reſtoration to his deſcendants. ; h 
Laſtly, Hercules, on his victory over the Nemæan lion, aug- 
mented the games, and conſecrated them to Jupiter Ne- 
mæus. N PPS | 
The games were opened with ſacrificing to Nemæan Jove, 
appointing him a prieſt, and propoſing rewards for ſuch as 
ſhould be victors in the games. , 
They were held eyery three years, in the month called 
* | 19 8 8 | Panemos 


— 


particularly 
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Panemos by the Corinthians, and Boedromion by the Athe-| are found in the right-hand triangle; and the tens, or the 
nians. left-hand figures, in the leſt-hand triangle: as in the figure, 
The Argians were the judges, and fat clothed in black, to ex- Uſe of NePER's Bones in multiplication. To multiply an 
preſs the origin of the games. As they were inſtituted by | given number by another; diſpoſe the lamellae in ſuch man. 
warriors, none at firſt were admitted to them but military] ner, as that the top figures may exhibit the multiplicand; 
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0 men, and the games themſelves were only equeſtrian and gym-| and to theſe, on the left-hand, join the lamella of units; in 
nic; at length they were open to the people, and other kinds | which ſeek the right-hand figure of the multiplicator ; and 
of ſports introduced, the numbers correſponding thereto, in the ſquares of the other 


The conquerors were crowned with olive, till the time of | lamellæ, write out, by adding the ſeveral numbers occurring 
the war with the Medes; when, a blow they received in| in the ſame rhomb together, and their ſums.—After the ſame 
that war, occaſioned them to change the olive for ſmallage, | manner write out the numbers correſponding to the other 
a funeral plant. Though others maintain, that the crown figures of the multiplicator; let them be diſpoſed under one 
was originally ſmallage, on account of the death of Opheltes, | another as in the common multiplication : and laſtly, add the 
otherwiſe called Archemorus; this plant being ſuppoſed to] ſeveral numbers into one ſum. 

have received the blood which run from the wound made by | For example ; ſuppoſe the multiplicand 5978, 
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the ſerpent. and the multiplicator 937. From the outer- 5978 

NEMINE Contradicente, i. e. none contradifting it; a term] moſt triangle on the right-hand (Tab. Algebra, 937 

chiefly uſed in parliament, when any matter is carried with| fig. 12.) which correſponds to the right-hand — 

univerſal conſent of all the members. figure of the multiplicator 7, write out the 41846 

NENIA “, or NEN IA, in the antient poetry, a kind of fu-] figure 6, placing it under the line, In the 17934 

neral ſong, ſung to the muſic of flutes, at the obſequies of the] next rhomb, towards the left, add 9 and 5; 53802 

dead, See FUNERAL, their ſum being 14, write the right- hand 

* The word comes from the Greek, π ; on which Scaliger ob-] figure, viz. 4, againſt 6; carrying the leſt- 5601386 
ſerves, that it ſhould be wrote in Latin zenia, not nænia. hand figure, 1, to 4 and 3, which are found | 


Authors repreſent them as ſorry compoſitions, ſung by hired| in the next rhomb. The ſum 8, join to 46, already put 
women- mourners, called prefice. The firſt riſe of theſe] down; after the ſame manner, in the laſt rhomb, add 6 and 
nenia is aſcribed to the Phrygians. 5, the latter figure of the ſum 11, put down as before, and 
Guichart notes, that nenia was antiently the name of a ſong, | carry 1 to the 3 found in the left-hand triangle; the ſum 4 
ſung by nurſes to lull children aſleep; and conjectutes it to] join as before on the left of 1846: Thus will you have the 

come from the Hebrew J nin, child. factum of 7 into 5978; and after the ſame manner will you 
In the heathen antiquity, the goddeſs of tears and funerals | have the factum of the multiplicand, into the other figures of 
was called Nenia; whom ſome ſuppoſe to have given that] the multiplicator : The whole added together gives the whole 
name to the funeral ſong ; and others to have taken her name] product. 


from it.—Some will have the one, and ſome the other, form-|U/e of NePtR's Bones in diviſion. —Diſpoſe the lamellz ſo, as 11 

ed by onomatopœia, from the ſound or voice of thoſe that] that the uppermoſt figures may exhibit the diviſor; to theſe, = 

Weep. | | on the left-hand, join the lamella of units. Deſcend under 
NEOMENTIA, in chronology, c. a term uſed for the new] the diviſor, till you meet thoſe figures of the dividend, 

moon. See Moon. | wherein it is firſt required how oft the diviſor is found, or 


Some ſay, the Jews reckoned two kinds of neomenia, or new at leaſt the next leſs number, which is to be ſubſtracted from 
moons ; the firſt, on the day of her conjunction with the ſun ; | the dividend ; the number correſponding to this, in the place 


the ſecond, on that of her apparition, or phaſis; and add, that] of units, write down for a quotient. By determining the = > 
they celebrated two paſſovers, by reaſon of the uncertainty | other parts of the quotient after the ſame manner, the diviſion | 
. Which of theſe days it ſhould be held on. will be completed. 

F. Hardouin, on the contrary, maintains, they had no other] For example; ſuppoſe the dividend 5978)5601386(937 

neomenia but that of the moon's conjunction with the ſun;| 5601386, and the diviſor 5978; 53802 

which it was eaſy to aſcertain. by aſtronomical calculation : | fince it is firſt asked how often 5978 — 

whereas the other was liable to miſtakes; the moon ſometimes] is found in 56013, deſcend under 22118 

not ſhewing herſelf till four or five days after her conjunction.] the diviſor, (Tab. Algeb. fig. 12.) 17934 

See PASSOVER. till in the loweſt ſeries you find the — BS XN 
 NEOPHYTES®*, NEOSYTO1, in the primitive church, | number 53802, approaching neareſt 41846 

were new Chriſtians; or the heathens newly converted to the] to 56013 ; the former whereof is 41846 

faith. See CATECHUMEN. . | to be ſubſtracted out of the latter, — 

*The word ſignifies a new plant; being formed of the Greek and the figure 9 correſponding there- ©0000 | | 
»:©-, new, and vw, I produce; 9. d. newly born: baptiſm, | to in the Jamella of units write | N 
whereby they commenced xeophytes, being a kind of new birth. down for the quotient, To the remainder 2211, join the 
Sce BAPTISM. | following figure of the diviſor 8; and the number 17934 | 

The lathers never diſcovered the myſteries of their religion to] being found, as before, to be the next leſs number thereto, 
the neophytes. See MysSTERY., © | the correſponding number in the lamella of units, 3, |s to 
The term neophyte is ſtill applied to the converts which the] be wrote down for the quotient ; and the ſubſtraction to be 
miſſionaries frequently make among the infidels.— The Japo- continued as before. After the ſame manner, the third and | 
neſe neophytes, in the latter end of the ſixteenth, and begin-] laſt figure of the quotient will be found to be 7; and the Or 
ning of the ſeventeenth century, are ſaid to have ſhewn pro-] whole 937. . | 
digies of courage and faith, equal to any known in the primi-[ NEPHEW *, a term relative to uncle and aunt; ſignifying | 
tive church. . . | a brother's or ſiſter's ſon, who, according to the civil law, 1s 0 
NEoPHYTES has formerly likewiſe been uſed to denote new| in the third degree of conſanguinity; and according to the I 
_ prieſts ; or thoſe firſt admitted into orders: and ſometimes, | canon law, in the ſecond. See AGNATION, and CodNA- E 
the novices in monaſteries. Sce Novice. | TION. See alſo BROTHER. | | "Pp b 
NEPENTHE *, or NEPENTHESs, in antiquity, a kind of * The word is formed from the Latin zepos 3 which in the corrupt t. 
magic potion, which made perſons forget all their pains, and ages of that language fignified the ſame: though antiently 0 
misfortunes. | properly it denoted a grandſon. $ t 

* The word is Greek, „nurn, formed of the privative n, zon, NE PHRIT IC“, NepnriITICUs, ſomething that relates a 

or ab/que, and e., /ufus, ſorrow. | to the kidnies. See KiDNtEy. - er ST 
The nepenthe mentioned in antient authors, was the juice or The word is Greek, nN, formed of „&, rein, kidney: 


infuſion of a plant, now unknown: Homer ſays it was a plant [NEFHRITIC Colic, is a ſort of colic, or pain ariſing from 3 
of Egypt; and adds, that Helena made uſe of it to charm her | ſtone or gravel in the reins, Sc. See NEPHRITIS. 
hoſts, and make them forget their pains. : This is the moſt cruel of all colics. See Colic, _ 

Some authors ſay, it was the plant we call Helenium ; others, NREPRHRITI Med, Lignum NEPHRITICUM, a kind of 

bugloſs; whoſe juice infuſed in wine has this effet.—M. Pe-] medicinal wood growing in New Spain, chiefly in the king 

tit has a diſſertation on the antient nepenthe. dom of Mexico; called by the Indians coult and tlapalcy- 

NePENTHE, in pharmacy, is a name given to a kind of opiate, | path, as being reputed ſovereign againſt nephritic pains. dee 

contrived by Theo. Zwingerus; from the great opinion he] Woop. ; 9 f 

| | had of its giving eaſe in all manner of pain, | It muſt be choſen well cleared of its bark and rind; it © 

NEPER'S, NAI ER's, or NAPIER's Box Es, an inftru-| a bitter taſte, and a reddiſh yellow colour:; but when in ed 

| | ment whereby multiplication and diviſion of large numbers are] in cold water, gives it a sky-blue tincture, when viewed b) 

f much facilitated and expedited ; fo called from its inventor, J.] a falſe light, and a gold colour by a true one: A little of an) 

Neper, baron of Merchiſton in Scotland, acid being mixed with the tincture, both colours diſappe?" 

Conſtruttion of NePER's Bones. —Five rods, plates, or lamellz, | but a little oil of tartar reſtores its sky- blue. See CoLov®: 

are provided, of wood, metal, horn, paſteboard, or other mat-| Some ſubſtitute ebony, and others red brafil wood for np 

ter, (Tab. Algebra, fig. 11.) of an oblong form, and divided | nephriticum, but the deceit becomes apparent by infuling 

| each into nine little ſquares; each of which is reſolved into] in water, OE IL Kron „ A 

| | two triangles, by diagonals. TE... NePuRiTic Stone, Lapis NEPHRITICUS, à fort of . 

In theſe little ſquares are wrote the numbers of multiplication] ſtone; ſo called from its extraordinary virtues againſt the ſton 

table; in ſuch manner as that the units, or right hand figures, | and gravel in the kidneys. See STONE, © 11 
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NERVE, Nexrvvus, in anatomy, a round, white, long body, 


. Origin of the NERVES. From every point of the cortex of 


NER 


It is a ſpecies of jaſper, commonly of an uniform dusky green 
colour; but ſometimes variegated with white, black or yellow, 
It ſeems only to differ from jaſper in its being harder, and 
always without any thing of red. See JasPER. : 
It is brobght chiefly from New Spain, where it is ſometimes 
found in pieces large enough to make moderate cups. T here 
is ſome likewiſe found in Old Spain and Bohemia, 
This ſtone is very dear, by reaſon of the wonderful virtues 
aſcribed to it. A cup made of it was fold for 1600 crowns 
in the time of the emperor Rudolphus II. The beſt for 
medicinal uſe is of a bluiſh grey, fat and unctuous, as talc of 
The Tadinad of New Spain, who firſt diſcovered its uſe, and 
taught it the Europeans, wear it hung about their neck, after 
having cut it in various figures, chiefly beaks of birds : 
Whence ſome Charletans take occaſion to counterfeit it, by 
cutting jada, and other ſtones, into like figures; and ſell them 
at great prices to thoſe who have an opinion of their 
nephritic faculty. = 5 
NEPHRIT ICS, NESPITIKA, medicines proper for diſ- 
eaſes of the kidneys, particularly the ſtone. See STONE, Cc. 
Such particularly are the roots of althza, dog's graſs, aſpara- 
gus, ſago, pellitory of the wall, mallows, pimpinella, red 
chich-peas, peach-kernels, turpentine, lapis nephriticus, and 
lignum nephriticum, which ſee. a 12 
NEPHRITIS *, or NR rHRITIcus Dolor, in medicine, a 
name given to a painful diſeaſe occaſioned by the ſtone, or gravel 
in the kidneys. See STONE. 


„ The word is Greek, „hrs, 9. d. diſeaſe of the reins ; formed | 


from eg, rein, See KIDNEY. 


The Greeks alſo give the name fre, to the firſt vertebra 
of the loins, from its neighbourhood to the kidneys. See 
VERTEBRA. 
NEPOTISM, a term uſed in Italy, in ſpeaking of the autho- 
rity which the popes nephews and relations have in the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs, and of the care the popes take to raiſe 
and enrich them, 
Many of the popes have endeavoured to reform the abuſes of 
nepotiſm : at preſent nepotiſm is ſaid to be aboliſhed. Leti has 
wrote expreſsly on this ſubject, II nepoti/mo. 
NEPT UNALIA, feaſts held among the antients in honour 
of Neptune. See FEAST. 
The neptunalia differed from the conſualia, in that the latter 


were feaſts of Neptune, conſidered particularly as preſiding 


over horſes, and the manage. See COoNSUALIA. | 
Whereas the neptunalia were feaſts of Neptune in general, 
and not confidered under any particular quality.— They were 
celebrated on the 1oth of the calends of Auguſt. 

NEREIDS, NERE1DEs, ſea-nymphs ; or fabulous deities of the 
antients, ſuppoſed to inhabit the ſea. See NYM RH, and Gop. 
The nereids were fifty in number; all the daughters of Ne- 
reus, by the nymph Doris.— Their names and genealogies are 
deſcribed by Heſiod. 


like a cord, compoſed of ſeveral threads, or fibres; deriving 
its origin from the brain, or the ſpinal marrow ; and diftribut- 
ed throughout all parts of the body : ſerving for the convey- 
ance of a peculiar juice, by ſome called animal ſpirits, for the 
performance of ſenſation, and motion. See SENSATION, 
Muscur AR Motion, &c. 


the brain, there ariſe minute medullary fibres; which, in their 
progreſs uniting together, at length become ſenſible; and thus 
conſtitute the medulla of the brain, and the ſpine, See BRAIN, 
MEepuLLa, Ce. 1 
Hence they are continued, and in their farther progreſs, 
become diſtinguiſhed, or ſeparated by coats, which are de- 
tached to them from the dura and pia mater, into ſeveral 
diſtinct faſciculi, or nerves ; reſembling, in the poſition of 
their component fibrillæ, ſo many horſes tails, wrapped up in 
a double tunic. See FiBRE. 
It is probable that the medullary fibres of the cerebellum, 
riſing up towards the fore-parts of the medulla oblongata, do, 
part of them, join the nerves ariſing thence, but ſo as ſtill to 
retain their ſeparate origin, progreſs, and functions. The 
reſt of the fibres of the cerebellum are ſo mixed with thoſe of 
the brain, as that there is, perhaps, no part of the whole 
medulla oblongata, or ſpinalis, where there are not found the 
fibres of each kind 3 and thus, to conſtitute the body of each 
nerve, both kinds of fibres contribute, though the end and 
effect of each be quite different. See CxREBELLUM,' Cc. 
he nerves thus formed, and ſent from the medulla oblongata 
and ſpinalis, while within the cranium, are ten pair; though 
very improperly ſo accounted; inaſmuch as moſt of them 
do in reality conſiſt of ſeveral diſtinct, very large nerves. 
rom the ſpinal marrow, continued without the cranium, 
there ariſe, after the like manner, thirty pair ; to which may 
be added another pair ſent from the vertebrz of the neck, aug- 
mented in its progreſs by branches from the ſecond and third 
pair, and at laſt joined to the eighth pair. 3 
All theſe, while within the medulla, are pulpous; as ſoon as 


vor * i = acquire a ſheath, or * where with being 
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deſended, they proceed to the dura mater, which is perforated 
into an open vagina, reaching as far as the foramina of the 
cranium, deſtined for the tranſmiſſion of the nerves ; where 
the nine firſt pair, and the acceſſory pair, aſſuming this vagina, 
or caſe, paſs ſafely out of the cranium, 
The other thirty and one pair deſcend through ſpaces between 
the commiſſures of the apophyſes of the vertebrz z whence. 
firm, hard, and well clothed as they are, they are diſperſed 
through all, even the ſmalleſt points of the ſolid parts of the 
body yet known. See SoL1D, 
The coats, or covers, of theſe n2rves, are every where in- 
veſted with blood- veſſels, lymphatics, and other veſicles of a 
very tight textute, which ſerve to collect, ſtrengthen, and 
contract the fibrillæ; and from which many of the phæno- 
mena of the nerves, and of diſeaſes, are accountable, 
As ſoon as the laſt extremities of the nerves are about to 
enter the parts to which they belong, they again lay aſide 
their coats, and become expanded either into a kind of thin 
1 or into a ſoft pulp. See MEMEBRANE, and 
LESH. 


Now, upon conſidering, firſt, that the whole vaſcular medulla 


of the brain goes to the conſtituting of the fibrillz of the 


nerves ; nay, is wholly continued into, and ends in them; 
ſecondly, that upon compreſſion, tearing, diſperſion, putre- 
faction, &c, of the medulla of the brain, all the actions 
uſed to be performed by the nerves ariſing thence, are im- 
mediately aboliſhed, even though the nerves continue entire 
and untouched ; thirdly, that the nerves themſelves are 
every where found lax, pendulous, crooked, retrozrade, and 
oblique, yet effect motion and ſenſation almoſt inſtanta- 
neouſly 3 fourthly, that when cloſe bound or compreſſed, 
though in all other reſpects entire, they loſe all their faculty 
in thoſe parts between the ligature and the extremes to which 
they tend, without loſing any in thoſe parts between the 
ligature and the medulla of the brain, or cerebellum: it evi- 
dently appears, that the nervous fibrillz do continually take 
up a humour or juice from the medulla of the brain, and 
tranſmit it by ſo many diſtinct canals to every point of the 
whole body; and by means hereof alone perform all their 
functions in ſenfation, muſcular motion, Sc. See SENSA“ 
TIox, and MusCLE.—Which humour is what we popularly 
call animal ſpirits, or the nervous juice. See ANIMAL, and 
SPIRIT. 3 

Nor does there appear any probability in that opinion main- 
tained by ſome; wiz. that the nerves perform all their 
action by the vibration of a tenſe fibrilla ; which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of a ſoft, pulpous, flaccid, crooked, 
wavy nerve, and with that nice diſtinftneſs wherewith the 
objects of our ſenſes are repreſented, and muſcular motions 
performed. 

Now, after the ſame manner as the arterial blood is perpe- 
tually carried into all the parts of the body furniſhed with 
thoſe veſſels; ſo we conceive a juice prepared in the cortex 
of the brain and cerebellum, conveyed thence every moment 
through the nerves to every point of ſolid body. The ſmall- 
neſs of the veſſels in the cortex, as exhibited in Ruyſch's 
injections, which yet are only arterious, and therefore incre- 
dibly thicker than the laſt emiſſary derived thence, ſhew how 
ſlender theſe hollow nervous ſtamina muſt be. But the great 
bulk of the brain, compared with the exceeding ſmallneſs of 
each fibrilla, ſhews, that their number muſt be great beyond 
the limits of all imagination, Sec STAMINA. 

And again, the great quantity of juice conſtantly brought 
hither, and violently agitated, will occaſion a conſtant pleni- 
tude, openneſs, and action of theſe little canals. 

But, as freſh juice is every moment prepared, and the laſt is 
continually protruding the former; as ſoon as it has done its 
laſt office, it ſeems to be driven out of the laſt filaments into 
the ſmalleſt lymphatic venulæ, both about the glands, and 
elſewhere ; thence into the lymphatics ſomewhat larger; and 


again from theſe to the common lymphatic veſſels with the 


valves of veins, and at length into the veins and the heart ; 
and thus like the other juices of the body, does it make its cir- 
cuit round the body. See CIRCULATION of the Spirits. 
Upon the whole, if we conſider the great bulk of the brain, 
cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and medulla ſpinalis, with 
regard to the bulk of the reſt of the ſolids of the body; the 
great number of nerves diſtributed hence throughout the 
whole body ; that the brain and carina, that is, the ſpinal 
marrow, are the baſis of an embryo, whence, according to 
the great Malpighi, the other parts are afterwards formed; 
and laſtly, that there is ſcarce any part of a body, but what 
feels or moves; it will appear very probable, that all the ſolid 
parts of the body are wove out of nervous fibres, and conſiſt 
wholly of them. See STAMINA, and SOLIDS. 
The antients only allowed of ſeven pairs or conjugations of 
nerves, proceeding from the brain; which, with their func- 
tions, they compriſed in. theſe two Latin verſes : | 
Optica prima, oculot movet altera, tertia guſtat. 
Duartaq; quinta audit, vaga ſexta eft, ſeptima linguæ. 
But the moderns, as before obſerved, reckon ten, which are 


as follow. © 
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Nrnvus of the brain, or cerebrum, are the 

Auditory NERVES. See ſeventh pair. 

Olſactery Nx RVS, par olfactorium, which ariſe in the ſore · part 

of the btain, juſt below the os frontis, theſe being pretty 
thick near the os cribroſum, are there called proceſſus papillares, 
which Dr. Drake takes to be a properer name in that place, 
than that of nerves; they appearing rather productions of the 
medulla oblongata, whence the olfactory nerves ariſe, than 
diſtinct nerves. As ſoon as they have made their way 

through the os cribroſum, they are diſtributed throughout the 


membranes of the noſe. Their uſe is in the ſenſation of 


ſmelling. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteel.) fig. 5. lit. h h; ſee allo 
SMELLING, and OLFACTORY. 

Opiic NERVES,— Theſe paſs the skull through two perforations 
in its baſis, a little above the ſella equina, and are thence 


conveyed to the tunics of the eye; whereof the retina, ſup-| 


poſed to receive the objects of viſion, is an extenſion of 
the inner or medullary part alone. See Tab. Anat. (O/teol.) 
fig. 5. lit. ii; fee allo Vistox, RETINA, OPTIC, and 
ILIHALAMuI. 

NERVES which move the eyes, oculorum motorii, ariſe from the 
crura of the medulla oblongata, near the annular protu- 
berance; whence they march out between two branches of 
the cervical artery; and paſſing out of the skull at an irre- 
gular oblong hole, immediately under the former, are ſpent 
on thoſe muſcles of the eyes called attollent, depriment, addu- 
cent, and cbliguus inferior; except ſome ſmall fibres ſpent in 
the muſcles of the upper palpebra. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) 
fig. 5. lit. 44: ſee alſo EYE. ; 

Pathetic NERVES, ariſe behind the teſtes, and paſſing out of 
the skull at the ſame foramen with the former pair, ſpend 
themſelves wholly on the trochlear muſcle. See Tab. Anat. 
(O/teal.) fig. 5. lit. m m. "5 

Fifth pair of NERVEs, the largeſt of all thoſe coming from 
the brain, has its uſe as well as diſtribution more extenſive ; 
ſerving both for ſenſe and motion, for touch and taſte.—It 
ſends branches not only to the eyes, noſe, palate, tongue, 
teeth, and moſt parts of the mouth and face, but alſo to the 
breaſt, lower venter, præcordia, c. by means of the inter- 
coſtals, which are partly compoſed of branches of this nerve; 
whence ariſes a conſent or ſympathy between thoſe ſeveral 
parts of the body. See Tab. Anat. (O/teol.) fig. 5. lit. un; 
ſce alſo CONSENT of parts. 

It ariſes from the annular protuberance, near the proceſſus 
ccrebelli, and is at its origin very large, but before its egreſs 
from the dura mater is divided into two branches, each con- 
fiſting of innumerable nervous fibres, whereof thoſe of one 
branch are pretty tough and firm; the other ſoft and lax. A 
little beyond the ſella, it forms a plexus called gangliofor mis, 
near which, each nerve is divided into an interior and poſte- 
rior branch. | 
The anterior or ſore- branch, after a ſew twigs ſent to the 
dura mater, enters the receptacle on each ſide the ſella ; 
whence it ſends off one or two twigs to the intercoſtal ; and 
as ſoon as it emerges thence, is again ſubdivided into three 


nearly equal branches. The uppermoſt paſſing the foramen | 


lacerum into the orbit of the eye, is immediately ſubdivided 
into three leſs branches: the fir/# of which, after ſending 
twigs to the tunica adnata, glandula lacrymalis, the muſcles 
that draw up. the noſe, and the orbicular muſcles, running 
over the muſcle which draws up the upper eye-lid, is ſpent 
on the muſcles of the forehead, and the common integuments 
of the fore-part of the head. 

The ſecond branch running over the pathetics and motorii, is 
divided into two; whereof the outer and ſmaller ſend off 
ſeveral fibrillæ into the fat that envelopes the optic nerve; 
and joining with others from the third pair, forms a ſort of 
plexus on the trunk of the optic nerve; whence fibrillæ are 


detached into the muſculus deprimens, adducens, and the 


- tunica ſclerotica, The inner and bigger lip is ſubdivided into 
four twigs z the firſt running over the optic nerve, enters the 
ſclerotica, and is ſpent in that membrane. The ſecond, re- 
turning into the skull by a peculiar perforation, pierces the 
dura mater, and, ſometimes turning back again, paſſes out 
of the skull through one of the holes of the cribriforme, and 
is diſtributed into the interior membrane of the noſe. The 
third twig is ſpent partly on the eye-lids and their orbicular 
muſcles, the external integument of the noſe, and the muſcles 
which draw it upwards, The fourth is diſtributed by ſeveral 
twigs into the eye-lids and orbicular muſcles, 'T he third flip 
of the upper branch is ſpent on the glandula innominata, and 
tunica adnata. ba 

„ The * branch, ere it leave the skull, enters the 

orbit of the eye, and running along the outſide of the muſ- 

culus abducens, goes out again at a little perforation peculiar 
to it; after which it divides into ſeveral fibres, ſome of which 
go to the integuments of the cheeks ; the reſt to the muſcles 
that raiſe the upper lip. As ſoon as it quits the skull at the 
third foramen, it is ſubdivided into three little branches, the 
firſt of which, after ſome . twigs beſtowed on the maſſeter, 
the teguments of the face, the gums and upper teeth, enters 
| a peculiar ſinus of the bone, making a lower part of the orbit, | 


** 
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and goes out at a hole peculiar. to it; after which it divides 
into ſeveral fibrillæ which go to the teguments of the face, 


the upper lip, the muſcle that draws the lower part of the noſe 


laterally, and the inner muſcle of the noſe. | 
The ſecond ſmall branch running downwards behind the 
ducts which go from the noſe to the fauces, is divided 
into two; the upper whereof is diſtributed by many twigs 
into the membrana pituitaria. The lower, paſſing a peculiar 
hole on the hind and lateral part of the bone of the palate, -j; 
diſtributed into that ſpongy fleſh that lines the palate, and the 
tough membrane that covers it. 

The third little branch is ſpent on that part of the membrana 
pituitaria that lines the fauces, upon the uvula and muſcle; 
thereabouts, and upon the tonſils. 

The pofterior, or greater branch, after ſending a few twigs to 
the dura mater, paſſes the skull through the fifth foramen , 
and having ſent off ſome twigs to the buccinator, maſſeter, 
and the muſcles of the lower jaw, is divided into three con- 
ſiderable branches. 

The fir/t paſſes to the root of the tongue, and thence pro- 
ceeding forwards, ſends ſeveral branches to the maxillary 
glands. It ſends others along the inner ſubſtance of the 
tongue, which end in capillaries at its extremity ; and joining 
every Where with the branches of the ninth pair, ſerve both 
the muſcles and the papillary glands, and contribute to the 
taſte, as well as the motion of the tongue. | 

The ſecond, or middle branch, after diſtributing a twig into 


the maxillary glands, and the muſcles ſtylogofſus, and mylo- 


gloſſus, enters the ſinus of the lower jaw, along which it 
runs accompanied with branches of the carotid arteries and 
little veins, which return to the internal jugulars; and beſides 
ſending off a twig to each tooth, with the membranes of the 
foreſaid veſſels, contributes to form a membrane which lines 
the whole ſinus. At the fourth grinder it divides it into two; 
the leſs whereof runs to the joining of the jaw; the bigger, 
paſſing out at a peculiar perforation, is divided into ſeveral 
fibres, which are diſpoſed into the muſcles of the lower lip 
and chin, | 

The third or exterior branch, is ſpent on the parotid glands, 


Sixth pair of NERVES, or the gv/?atorii, riſe from the medul- 


lary tracts of the centrum ovale, below the annular proceſs, 
and proceeding forwards, enter the ſame receptacle, or finus 
of the skull, on the fide of the ſella, as the fifth pair does; 
whence ſending off a twig to join thoſe of the fifth pair, iu 
their paſſage to the intercoſtals, it goes out of the skull at the 
ſame hole with the motorii oculorum, and ends in the abdu- 
cent muſcles of the eye; ſending withal ſome twigs to the 
tongue. See Tab, Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 5. lit. 00; fee allo 
ToNnGUE. | 


The ſeventh pair, or auditory NERVEs, ariſing from the medul- 


lary tract of the fourth ventricle, and paſſing out of the skull 
through a hole of the os petroſum, divides into two branches, 
or portions, a hard and a ſoft one. 

The hard portion entring a little ſinus in the upper part of the 
bone that conſtitutes the barrel of the ear, ſends off a twig 
which diſtributes itſelf into the dura mater, except ſome ſmall 


twigs which go to the membrane that lines the ear, to the 


* 


internal muſcles that line the ear, and the fine membrane that 
clothes the inſide of the cavity of the apophyſis mamillaris. 
After this, the hard branch ſends off two other twigs, one to 
the eighth pair, the other to the tympanum, 'whoſe chord it 
forms; whence creeping over the malleolus, it goes out of the 
ear, and ſends a ramification to the tongue. See Tab. Ant. 
(Oftedl.) fig. 5. lit. p p. | : 
The ſame hard branch, coming out of the proceſſus mamil- 
laris, ſends ſome twigs to the maſſeter, and others to the 
glands about the ear; where it divides into two other ram!- 
fications; the interior beſtowed on the glands, the cheek; 
and the upper lips, the reſt on the lower palpebra, and the 
external part of the face. The exterior ramification, beſtow- 
ing ſome fibrillz on the glands, out of which it iſſues, divides | 
into two ; the upper, diſtributed into the quadratus and outer 
parts of the under jaw; the lower, ſpent on the integuments® 
the fore and lateral part of the neck, ſome muſcles of tir 
lower jaw, and the maſtoidal muſcle. 3 
The /oft and larger portion of this pair divides into three ram” 
fications; the upper whereof paſſes through a ſmall foramen 
into the concha, where expanding, it forms a fine memÞra"* 
which lines its inner ſurface. The ſecond and third ramihca- 
tions are alſo ſpent on the inner parts of the concha and ſemi- 
circular ducts, which they furniſh with membranes, the im. 
mediate organs of hearing. See HEARING, and AUD! 
TORY. 


Eighth pair of NERVES, or the par vagum, ſprings from the 


medulla oblongata, a little above the olivaria corpofa, 1 
paſſes out of the skull through the ſame perforations with i) 
lateral ſinus's of the dura mater. See Tab. Anat. (Oel. 
e 15 
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little further by a twig of the hard part of the ſeventh pat 
and at the ſecond vertebra of the neck, by the nerve * a 
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N E R 


the muſcles of the larynx, gula, neck, Ce. particularly from | 


a ganglioform plexus, formed by its union with a branch 
of the intercoſtal. Hence deſcending to the thorax, it makes 
another plexus under the clavicle, whence ariſes the recurrent 
nerve on the right ſide, as on the left it has its riſe from 
the trunk of the nerve itſelf, The right recurrent is re- 
flected at the axillary artery; the left at the deſcending branch 
of the aorta ; each running aſide the trachea, impart ſome 
twigs to it, and terminate in the muſcles of the larynx. 
Their uſe is in the formation and modulation of the voice. 
See VOICE. : 
Againſt the origin of the aorta it ſends off a branch towards 
the heart; which dividing into two, the leſſer twiſts about 
the pulmonary vein ; the bigger proceeds to the pericardium, 
and heart, after having ſent off a twig, which, with others 
from the intercoſtals, make the plexus cardiacus ſuperior : pro- 
coeeding ſtill farther, it ſends out ſeveral ramifications, which, 
meeting together, make the plexus pneumonicus, whence ariſe 
fibres that conſtringe the veſſels and veſicles of the lungs. In 
its paſſage downwards, it diſtributes ſeveral branches to the 
cCeſophagus, along which, it runs. | 
About the lower vertebræ of the neck, the trunk divides in- 
to two branches, the external and internal, communicating 
all along by ſeveral ramifications, and at length reuniting. 
'The reſt of this pair joins with the intercoſtals in the forma- 
tion of ſeveral plexus's in the lower venter, and in them ſeems 
to terminate, See PLEXUS. 
Along with theſe, and wrapped up in the ſame coat from the 
dura mater, paſles the a : 

Acceſſory Nx RV ES. — Par Acceſſorium, has its origin from the 
medulla contained in the vertebræ of the neck. Soon after 
its return out of the skull, it leaves the par vagum again, and 
is diſtributed into the muſcles of the neck and ſhoulders. See 
Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 5. lit. r r ; ſee alſo AccessoRy. 


Intercaſtal NR ves, conſiſt of nervous filaments, derived partly | 


from the brain, viz. the branches of the fifth and fixth pair ; 
and partly from the ſpinal marrow, by thoſe branches the 
receive from the vertebral nerves. | 
In each trunk of theſe nerves, ere it arrives at the thorax, 
are two cervical plexus's ; the upper whereof receives a branch 
from each trunk of the par vagum ; the under ſends out ſeve- 
ral ramifications to the oeſophagus, and aſpera arteria, and par- 
ticularly a large cne to the recurrent nerve. From the ſame 
plexus deſcend two other ramifications to the cardiac plexus ; 
which are joined a little lower by a third, from which the 
intercoſtal nerve deſcending by the clavicles, divides into two, 
and embraces and conſtringes the ſubclavian artery ; thence 
entering the thorax, it receives three or four twigs from the 
upper vertebral nerve, together with which it conſtitutes the 
intercoſtal plexus; and thence deſcending along the fides of 
the vertebrz, and receiving a nervous twig from each of 
them, to the os ſacrum ; and entering the abdomen, it forms 
ſeveral conſiderable plexus's, vi. the lienaris, hepaticus, the 
two renales, meſentericus magnus, and two little ones in the 
pelvis. See PLExUs. | 

Ninth pair of NERVES, motorii linguæ, ariſe from the middle 
of the centrum ovale, by three or four ſmall twigs, and go 
out of the skull near the proceſs of the occiput ; and ſend 
their branches to the tongue. See Tab. Anat, (Oſteol.) fig. 5. 
lit. .. /. 3 | NT 
TH may be likewiſe called guſtatorii, as they contribute, 
together with the branches of the fifth and ſixth pair, to the 
ſenſation of taſting. See TAsTING. 

Tenth pair of NERVES, ariſes by two or three branches from 
the medulla oblongata, juſt below the corpora pyramidalia and 


olivaria, or rather, at the beginning of the medulla ſpinalis ; 


whence reflecting a little backwards, it goes out of the skull 
between the firſt vertebra of the neck, and the proceſs of the 
occiput. See Tab. Anat. (Oftedl.) fig. 5. lit. tt. 


It is ſpent on the external muſcles of the head and ears. See 


Ear, c. 


NERVES from the ſpinal marrow.—The ſpinal NERvVEs, i. e. 
thoſe ſpringing from the medulla after its egreſs out of the 
Skull, where it lays aſide the name oblongata, and aſſumes 
that of ſpinalis) are thirty pair: of which, ſome are reckoned 
as belonging to the, neck, as having their origin thence, and 
called cervical nerves ; others to the dorſum, or back, and 
called dorſal nerves ; others to the loins, called lumbal nerves ; 
and the reſt to the os ſacrum. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 
6. lit. bb; ſee alſo Spinar. 8 

Cervical NERVEs.—Of theſe there are ſeven pair: The firſt 


pair ariſe between the firſt and ſecond vertebra of the neck, | 


and, contrary to the reſt, come out before and behind; where- 


as the other ſix pair come out laterally from the junctures of | 


the vertebræ, through particular perforations near the tranſ- 
verſe proceſſes. They go to the muſcles of the head and ear. 
See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 6. lit. d d. Bogen” 

The ſecond pair contributes the main branch towards the for- 


mation of the diaphragmatic nerves, which, according to Vieuſ-| 
ſens, ſpring only from the fourth and fixth pair. See PhrE-| 


NETIC, 


. The three laſt pair of the neck joining with the two firſt. of 


the dorſum, or thorax, make the brachial nerves. 
7 2 j | | 


NES 


All the cervical nerves ſend innumerable branches to the muſ- 
cles, and other parts of the head, neck, and ſhoulders. Sce 
CERVICAL, | 

Dorſal Nerves, are in number twelve, Theſe, excepting 
what the two upper pair contribute to the brachial nerves, arc 

generally diſtributed into the intercoſtal and abdominal muf- 

cles, the pleura, and external parts of the thorax, See Tab, 

Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 6. lit. f f. 

Lumbal NERVEs, are five pair : The firſt of which ſends two 

branches to the lower fide of the diaphragm. The ſecond, 

ſome twigs to the genital parts; and others, as well as thc 
three following, to give the firſt roots to the crural neryes. 

The reſt of the branches of the lumbal nerves are diſtributed 

into the muſcles of the loins, and adjacent parts, See Tab. 

Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 6. lit. g g. 

NERVES of the os ſqcrum, are ſix pair; the firſt three or four 

pair whereof are beſtowed wholly on the crural nerves, 

the reſt on the muſcles of the anus, veſica, and genital 
parts. 

Brachial NeRves, are the offspring, partly of the cervicals, 
and partly of the dorſals. Theſe, after the ſeveral branches 
whereof they are compoſed have been variouſly complicated 
and united, run but a little way in a trunk ere they divide 
again into ſeveral branches, variouſly diſtributed into the 
* 3 of the skin and arms. See Tab. Anat. (O/tedl.) fg. 
6. lit. e e. | 

Diaphragmatic NERvEs, are likewiſe the offsprings of the cer- 
vicals. Theſe, after joining in a trunk, run through the me- 
diaſtinum undivided, till they arrive near the diaphragm, into 
which they ſend off ſeveral branches ; ſome into the muſcular, 
others into the tendinous part of it. : 

Crural NERves, conſiſt of an union of fix or ſeven pair, vis. 
the three laſt of the lumbal, and three or four firſt of the 

os ſacrum. Theſe, after having ſpent their upper branches 
on the muſcles of the thigh and skin, as far as the knee, pro- 
ceed in a trunk downwards, which ſends its branches to the 
extremities of the toes, ſupplying, as it goes, the muſcles and 
skin of the leg and foot. This is the largeſt and firmeſt ner- 
vous trunk in the body. : 

Capillaments of the NERVES. See the article CaPp1tLaMmeNT. 

NERves, in botany, are long, tough ſtrings, running either 
acroſs, or lengthwiſe of the leaves of plants. See Lear. 


NERVES, in architecture, denote the mouldings of oje ding 


arches of vaults; or thoſe ariſing from the branches of gives, 

and croſſing each other diagonally in Gothic vauits ; ſerving 

to ſeparate the pendentives. See VauLT, Ocive, Ye. 

NERVINE S. See the article NRERURTTICS. 

NERVOSA Corpora, in anatomy. See the article CA vr R- 

Nos A Corpora. 

NERVOUS Colic. See the article Co Lic. 

Nervous Spirit, or Juice, denotes a pure, ſubtile, volatile 
humour, better known by the name of animal ſpirits ; ſecret- 
ed from the arterious blood in the cortical part of the brain, 
collected in the medulla oblongata, and thence driven, by the 
force of the heart, into the cavities of the nerves ; to be con- 
veyed by them throughout the body, for the purpoſes of ſen- 
ſation and animal motion. See SPIRIT, MusCULAR, SEN“. 
SATION, NERVE, Cc. 

NEST. See the article N1pus. 

NESTORIANS, a ſect of antient heretics, ſtill ſaid to be 
ſubſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant ; whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
tenet is, that Mary is not the mother of God. See Mo- 
THER of God. 
They take their name from Neſtorius, who, of a monk, be- 
came a prieſt, and celebrated preacher, and was at length, 
after the death of Siſinnius, in 428, raiſed by Theodoſius to 
the ſee of Conſtantinople. 

At firſt he ſhewed a world of zeal againſt hereſy, in his ſer- 
mons before the emperor ; but at length taking the liberty to 
ſay, that he found in ſcripture, that Mary was the mother of 
Jeſus, but that he no where found, that Mary was the mo- 
ther of God ; his auditory was ſhocked, and a great part of 
them retired from his communion. | 

His writings were ſoon ſpread through Syria and Egypt ; 
where he made many converts, notwithſtanding the vigorous 
oppoſition of S. Cyril. 


His capital tenet was, that there are two perſons in Jeſus - 


Chriſt ; and that the virgin was not his mother as God, but 

only as man. See PERSON. 
This doctrine was condemned in the council of Epheſus, at 
which aſſiſted above 200 biſhops; and Neſtorius was anathe- 
- matized, and depoſed from his ſee. | EA. 
| Neftorius was not the author of this error; but borrowed it 
at Antioch, where he had ſtudied. Theodorus Mopſueſtanus 
had taught the ſame before him. | | 


Chaldee Chriſtians, who till profeſs Neftoriani/m, have pre- 
ciſely the ſame ſentiments with Neſtorius, whom they {till 
efteem as their patriarch ! They have made ſeveral reunions 
with the Romiſh church, but none of them have ſubſiſted 


Tt is ſomething, difficult to determine whether or no the 
| 


of Paul V. 


4 


long. The moſt conſiderable was that under the pontificate 


. Till the time of pope Julius III, they acknowledged but one 
| | patriarch, _ 


nent EPS. 


NEU 


patriarch, who aſſumed the quality of patriarch of Babylon. 
—But a diviſion ariſing among them, the patriarchate be- 
came divided, at leaſt for a time; and a new patriarch was 
appointed by that pope, who made his reſidence at Caremit 
in Meſopotamia z whoſe ſucceſſor, however, unable to with- 
ſtand the power of the patriarch of Babylon, was obliged to 
retire within the confines of Perſia.— Thus matters ſtood till 
the pontificate of Paul V. under whom there was a ſolemn 
reunion with the Romiſh Church, whom their patriarch 
ſolemnly owned for the mother, &c. of all churches ; ſend- 
ing his miniſters to Rome to negotiate the union, and com- 
poſing an explication of the articles of religion, wherein their 
diſputes with the Romiſh church were repreſented as. only 
verbal, c. 

NET, Near, in commerce, ſomething pure, and unadulte- 
rated with any foreign mixture, 

Thus, wine is ſaid to be net when not falſified or balder- 
daſhed ; and coffee, rice, pepper, &c, are net when the filth 
and ordures are ſeparated from them. See NEAT. 

A diamond is ſaid to be net when it has no ſtains or flaws; 
a cryſtal, when tranſparent throughout. 

NET is alſo uſed for what remains after the tare has been taken 
out of the weight of any merchandize; i. e. when it is 
weighed clear of all package. See TaRE. 

Thus we fay, a barrel of cochineal weighs 450 pounds; the 
tare is 50 pounds, and there remains net 400 pounds. 

NeT-PRoDUCE, a term uſed to expreſs what any commodity 
has yielded, all tare and charges deducted. 

The merchants ſometimes uſe the Italian words netto proceduto, 
ſor net produce. i 

NeT-MasonrRy. See the article MASOoN R. 

Tramel. NET. See the article TRAMEL. 

NET E Hyperboleon *, in the antient muſic, the name of the 
higheſt and moſt acute of the chords of the lyre, or the an- 
tient ſcale, or diagramma. See Di AGRAMMA. 

The word is Greek, compoſed of urn, and unepooncun, g. d. 
the laſt of the higheſt, where is underſtood the word chords. 
It anſwered to the A, mi, la, of the third octave of the organ, 
or the modern ſyſtem, 

NeTE Diazeugmenon *, in the antient muſic, was one of the 
chords of the lyre, or ſyſtem of the antients. See Dt a- 
GRAMMA. | | 

The word comes from the Greek, urn, and NaCeyperuy, laſt 
of the ſeparate 3 where is underſtood the word chords. 


NEW 


When the action expreſſed by the verb has no object to fall 
upon, but the verb alone ſupplies the whole idea of the action: 
the verb is ſaid to be neuter : as, I ſleep, thou yawneſt, ho 
ſneezes, we walk, ye run, they ſtand ſtill, 

Some divide verbs neuter into, firſt, ſuch as do not ſignify 
any action, but a quality; as albet, it is white; or a ſitua- 
tion, as ſedet, he fits; or have ſome relation to place, a; 
adeſt, he is preſent; or to ſome other ſtate or attribute, 33 
regnat, he rules, Cc. 

And, ſecondly, thoſe that do ſignify actions, though thoſe 
ſuch as do not paſs into any ſubject different from the actor; 
as to dine, to ſup, to play, Cc. 

But this latter kind ſometimes ceaſe to be neuter, and com- 
mence active; eſpecially in Greek and Latin, when a ſub- 
ject is given them; as vivere vitam, ambulare viam, pug- 
nare pugnam. Thus the old French poets ſay, Soupirer ſon 
tour ment; the Engliſh, to /igh his 2woes, &c. 

But this is obſerved only to obtain where ſomething parti. 
cular is to be expreſſed, not contained in the verb; as vivere 
vitam beatam, to live a happy life; pugnare bonam pugnam, 
to fight a good fight, Cc. 

According to the abbot de Dangeau, verbs neuter may be 
divided into active and paſſive ; the firſt, thoſe that form their 
tenſes in Engliſh, by the auxiliary verb to have; in French, 
by avoir. The ſecond, thoſe that form them in Engliſh with 
the verb to be; in French, etre. 

Thus, to ſleep, to yawn, dormir and eternuer, are neuter; 
active. To come, and to arrive, are neuters paſſive. 


| | 
NEUTRAL Salts, among chymiſts, are a fort of interme- 


diate ſalts between acids and alcalies ; partaking of the nature 
of both. See SALT, Acip, and ALCALY. 

Mr. Boyle alſo gives the appellation neutral to a ſort of ſpirits, 
differing in divers qualities both from vinous, acid, and urinous 
ſpirits. — Theſe he alſo calls anonymous and adiaphorous ſpirits. 
See ADIAPHOROUS. 


NEUTRALITY, the ſtate of a perſon, or thing, that is 


neuter. See NEUTER. 


NEW. See the articles AncitnT, MoDEeRN, &c. 

New Algebra, See the article ALGEBRA. 

New Aſtronomy. See the article ASTRONOMY. 

New Mom, Neomenia, that ſtate of the moon a little before, 


and a little after her conjunction with the ſun. See Moox, 
and CONJUNCTION. 


New Style. See the article STYLE. 


It anſwers to the E, fi, mi, of the third octave of the organ, |Nxw Tables. See the article TARL Es. 


or modern ſyſtem, 


NETE Syuemmenen , in the antient muſic, the name of the 
higheſt chord of a tetrachord of the Greek ſyſtem, added to| 
make the 4 mollis fall between the meſe and parameſe, i. e. 
between la and f, See DI AGRAMMA. 

Ihe word comes from the Greek »y71, and ounupuuuy, the laſt 
of theſe added; where is underſtood the word chords. 
The chord had the fame ſound with the paranete diazeugme- 
non, or our /a by & mollis. 

NETHER Vert. See the article VERT. 

NEVELLI Tea. See the article TxsTA. 

NEURITICS *, or NERVINESs, in medicine, remedies 


proper for diſeaſes of the nerves, and nervous parts, as the 
membranes, ligaments, &c. 


The word is formed from the Greek »upoy, nervus. 


Such are betony, lavender, roſemary, ſage, laurel, marjoram, 
and others among the cephalics. See CEPHALIC. 
NEUROGRAPHIA, in anatomy, a deſcription of the 
nerves, See NERVE. 
Raim. Vieuſſens, a phyſician of Montpellier, has an excel- 
lent treatiſe in Latin, under the title, Neurographia Univer- 
alis; where he ſhews, that there are more ramifications of 
the nerves in the skin, than in the muſcles, and all the other 
parts. See SKIN, T9 
Duncan, another phyſician of the fame place, has alſo a 
treatiſe called Neurographia Rationalis. See NEUROLOGY. 
NEUROLOGY, NEYPOAOTIA, a diſcourſe of the nerves. 
See NERVE. | 
Neurology ſeems to be of leſs extent than neurography ; inaſ- 
much as the latter may be underſtood, not only of diſcourſes 
on the nerves, but alſo of figures and engravings, repreſent- 
ing them; whereas the former is reſtrained to diſcourſing | 
alone,—-Willis has given a fine neurology, in his Anatome 
Cerebri. | 
NEUTER, a perſon indifferent, who has eſpouſed neither | 
party, and is neither friend, nor foe. "6 | 
A judge ought to be neuter in the cauſes he judges; in| 
queſtions, where reaſon\ appears neuter, a man ſhould ever 
incline to the ſide of the unhappy. _ | 
NEevuTER, in grammar, denotes a ſort of gender of nouns, | 
which are neither maſculine, nor feminine. See GEN DER. 
The Latins have three kinds of genders, maſculine, femi- | 


nine, and reuter. In Engliſh, and other modern tongues, | 


there is no ſuch thing as neuter nouns. See Noun, 
Verbs NEUTER, by ſome grammarians called intranſitive verbs, 
are thoſe which govern nothing, and that are neither aQive 


” oC ä —-„V— ee Oe * 


nor paſſi ve. See VERB, 


NEWEL, in architecture, the upright poſt, which a pair of 


winding ftairs turn about; being that part of the ſtair- caſe 
which ſuſtains the ſteps. See STAIR. 

The newel is properly a cylinder of ſtone, which bears on 
the ground, and is formed by the ends of the ſteps of the 
winding-ſtairs. 

There are alſo newels of wood, which are pieces of timber 
placed perpendicularly, receiving the tenants of the ſteps of 
wooden-ſtairs into their mortices, and wherein are fitted 


the ſhafts and reſts of the ftair-caſe, and the flights of each 


ſtory. | 


NEWTONIAN Philoſophy, the doctrine of the uni- 


verſe, and particularly of the heavenly bodies ; their laws, 
affections, &c., as delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton. See PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

The term Newtonian philoſophy, is applied very differently ; 
whence divers confuſed notions relating thereto. _ 

Some authors, under this philoſophy, include all. the corpuſcu- 
lar philoſophy, conſidered as it now ſtands corrected and re- 
formed by the diſcoveries, and improvements made in ſeveral 
parts thereof, by Sir Iſaac Newton. | 

In which ſenſe it is that Graveſande calls his elements of 
phyſics, Introductio ad Philoſophiam Newtonianam, 

And in this ſenſe the Newtonian is the ſame with the new 
philoſophy, and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to the Carteſian, 
the Peripatetic, and the antient Corpuſcular. See CoRPUs- 
CULAR, PERIPATETIC, CARTESIAN, Cc. | 
Others, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean the method or order 
which Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves in philoſophizing ; viz. the 
reaſoning, and drawing of concluſions directly from pbæno- 
mena, excluſive of all previous hypotheſes ; the beginning 
from ſimple principles; deducing the firſt powers and laws of 
nature from a few ſelect phænomena, and then applying thoſe 
laws, &c. to account for other things. See Law of NATURE. 
And in this ſenſe, the Newtonian philoſophy is the ſame with 
the experimental philoſophy z and ſtands oppoſed to the an- 
tient corpuſcular. See EXPERIMENTAL, Cc. 


Others, by Newtonian philoſophy, mean that wherein phy- 


ſical bodies are conſidered mathematically z and where geo- 
metry, and mechanics are applied to the ſolution, of ph#- 
nomena. | | 7M 
In which ſenſe, the Newtonian is the ſame with the mecha- 
nical, and mathematical philoſophy. See ME CHANICAL- 


Others,” again, by Newtonian philoſophy, underſtand that 


part of phyſical knowledge, which Sir Iſaac Newton has 
handled, improved, and demonſtrated, in his Principia. 


Others, laſtly, by Newtonian phils/pphy, mean, the new 
| | principles | 
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ments.— Several other authors have ſince attempted to make 


tion the ſeveral parts ſtand to each other. 


in miniature, will ſtand thus: 
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principles which Sir Iſaac Newton has brought into philoſo- 
phy; the new ſyſtem founded thereon ; and the new ſoluti- 
ons of phznomena thence deduced z or that which characte- 
rizes, aud diſtinguiſhes his philoſophy from all others. Which 
is the ſenſe wherein we ſhall chiefly conſider it. 

As to the hiſtory of this philoſophy we have but little to 
ſay : It was firſt made public in the year 1686, by the 
author, then a fellow of Trinity- college, Cambridge; and 
in the year 1713, republiſhed with conſiderable improve- 


it plainer 3 by ſetting afide many of the more ſublime mathe- 
matical reſearches, and ſubſtituting either more obvious rea- 
ſonings, or experiments, in lieu thereof; particularly W hiſ- 
ton in his Prælect. Phyſ. Mathemat. Graveſande in Ele- 
ment. & Inſtit. and Dr. Pemberton in his View. 
Notwithſtanding the great merit of this philoſophy, and the 
univerſal reception it has met with at home, it gains ground 
very ſlowly abroad; Netotonianiſin has ſcarce two or three 
adherents in a nation; but Cartefianiſm, Huygenianiſm, and 
Leibnitzianiſm remain ſtill in the chief poſſeſſion, 

The philoſophy itſelf is laid down principally in the third 
book of the Principia. The two preceding books are taken 
up in preparing the way, and laying down ſuch principles of 
mathematics as have the moſt relation to philoſophy : Such 
are, the laws, and conditions of powers. And theſe, to ren- 
der them leſs dry and geometrical, the author illuſtrates by 
ſcholia in philoſophy, relating chiefly to the denſity and re- 
ſiſtance of bodies, the motion of light, and ſounds, a vacu- 
um, Ec. 

In . the third book he proceeds to the philoſophy itſelf ; and 
from the ſame principles deduces the ſtructure of the univerſe, 
and the powers of gravity, whereby bodies tend towards the 
ſun and planets ; and from theſe powers, the motions of the 
planets and comets, the theory of the moon and the tides. 


This book, which he calls de Mundi Syſtemate, he tells us, | 


was firſt wrote in the popular way : But conſidering, that 
ſuch as are unacquainted with the ſaid principles, would not 
conceive the force of the conſequences, nor be induced to lay 
aſide their antient prejudices ; for this reaſon, and to prevent 
the thing from being in continual diſpute, he digeſted the 
ſum of that book into propoſitions, in the mathematical] 
manner; ſo as it might only come to be read by ſuch as had 
firſt conſidered the principles. Not that it is neceſſary a 
man ſhould maſter them all. Many of them, even the firſt- 
rate mathematicians, would find a difficulty in getting over. 
It is enough to have read the definitions, laws of motion, 
and the three firſt ſections of the firſt book; after which, 
the author himſelf directs us to paſs on the book de Syſtemate 
Mundi, RX 

The ſeveral articles of this philoſophy, are delivered under their 


reſpective heads in this dictionary; as SUN, Moon, PLa-| 


NET, CouE T, EARTH, AIR, CENTRIFUGAL Force, 
Rzesis TANCE, MEDIUM, MATTER, SPACE, ELASTI- 
CITY, &c. A general idea, or abſtract of the whole, we 
ſhall here gratify the reader withal; to ſhew in what rela- 


The great principle on which the whole philoſophy is found- 
ed, is the power of gravity, This principle is not new : 
Kepler, long ago, hinted it in his ntrodu#. ad Mot. Martis. 
He even diſcovered ſome of the properties thereof, and their 
effects in the motions of the primary planets : But the glory 
of bringing it to a phyſical demonſtration was reſerved to the 
Engliſh philoſopher. See Gravity. | 

His proof of the principle from phenomena, together with 
the application of the ſame principle to the various other ap- 
pearances of nature, or the deducing thoſe appearances from 
that principle, conſtitute the Newtonian ſyſtem ; which, drawn 


1% The phznomena are, firſt, That the ſatellites of Jupiter 
do, by radii drawn to the centre of the planet, deſcribe 
areas proportional to their times; and that their periodical 
times are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from its 
centre: in which all obſervations of all aſtronomers agree. 
Second, The ſame phenomenon holds of the ſatellites of Saturn, 
with regard to Saturn; and of the moon with regard to the 
earth, Third, The periodical times of the primary planets a- 
bout the ſun, are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their mean diſ- 
tances from the ſun. But, fourth, the primary planets do not 
deſcribe areas any way proportional to their periodical times, 
about the earth; as being ſometimes ſeen ſtationary, and 
ſometimes retrogtade with regard thereto. See SATELLITES, 


2% The powers whereby the ſatellites of Jupiter are con- 
ſtantly drawn out of their rectilinear courſe, © and: retained 
in their orbits, do reſpect the centre of Jupiter, and are re- 


Ciprocally as the ſquares of their diſtances from the ſame cen: | 


tre. 2, The fame holds of the ſatellites of Saturn with re- 
gard to Saturn; of the moon with regard to the earth: And 
of the primary planets with regard to the ſun, See CENTRAL 
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3*; The moon gravitates towards the earth, and by the 


to the matter of the whole. 


Power of that gtavity is retained in her orbit: And the 
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ſame holds of the other ſatellites with, reſpect to their primary 


planets ; and of the primaries with reſpect to the ſun. See 
Moon. 


As to the moon, the propoſition is thus proved : The 


moon's mean diſtance is 60 ſemidiameters of the earth ; 


her period, with regard to the fixed' ſtars, is 27 days, 7 
hours, 43 minutes ; and the earth's circumference 123249600 
Paris feet. Now, ſuppoſing the moon to have loft all its 
motion, and to be let drop to the earth, with the power 
which retains her in her orbit; in the ſpace of one minute 
ſhe will fall 15 +; Paris feet; the arch ſhe deſcribes in her 
mean motion at the diſtance of 60 ſemidiameters of the earth 
being the verſed ſine of 15 r Paris feet. Hence, as the 
power, as it approaches the earth, increaſes in a duplicate ratio 
of the diſtance inverſly ; fo, as at the ſurface of the earth, it is 
60 x 60 greater than at the moon: A body falling with that 
force in our region muſt, in a minute's time, deſcribe the 
ſpace of 60 x 60 x 15 +5; Paris feet; and 15 A Paris feet 
in the ſpace of one ſecond. | 

But this is the rate at which bodies fall, by gravity, at the 
ſurface of our earth; as Huygens has demonſtrated, by ex- 
periments with pendulums. - Conſequently, the power where- 
by the moon is retained in her orbit, is the ſame with thac 
we call gravity : For if they were different, a body falling 
with both powers together, would deſcend with double the 
velocity, and in a ſecond of time deſcribe 30 + feet, See 
DescenT of Bodres. | 

As to the other ſecondary planets, their phænomena with 
reſpect to their primary ones, being of the ſame kind with 


thoſe of the moon about the earth; it is argued by analogy, 


they depend on the ſame cauſes : It being a rule or axiom which 
all philoſophers agree to, that effects of the ſame kind, have 
the ſame cauſes. Again, attraction is always mutual, i. e. the 
reaction is equal to the action. Conſequently, the primary 
planets gravitate towards their ſecondary ones; the earth to- 
wards the moon, and the ſun towards them all. And this 
gravity, with regard to each ſeveral planet, is reciprocally as 
the ſquare of its diſtance from its centre of gravity, See 
ATTRACT1ON, REACTION, &c, 

4e, All bodies gravitate towards all the planets; and their 
weights towards any one planet, at equal diſtances from the 
centre of the planet, are proportional to the quantity of mat- 
ter in each. 

For the law. of the deſcent of heavy bodies towards the 
earth, ſetting aſide their unequal retardation from the re- 
ſiſtance of the air, is this; that all bodies fall equally in 
equal times : But the nature of gravity or weight, no doubt, 
is the ſame on the other planets, as on the earth. See 


Suppoſe, #. gr. ſuch bodies raiſed to the ſurface of the 


moon, and together with the moon deprived at once of all 


progreſſive motion, and dropped towards the earth: It is 


ſhewn, that in equal times they would deſcribe equal ſpaces 
with the moon; and, therefore, that their quantity of mat- 


ter is to that of the moon, as their weights to its weight. 


Add, that ſince Jupiter's ſatellites revolve in times that are 
in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from the centre 
of Jupiter, and conſequently at equal diſtances from Jupiter 
their accelerating gravities are equal; therefore, falling equal 
altitudes in equal times, they will deſcribe equal ſpaces ; juſt 
as heavy bodies do on our earth, And the fame argument 
will hold of the primary planets with regard to the ſun, 
And the powers whereby unequal bodies are equally accele- 
rated, are as the bodies; i. e. the weights are as the quanti- 
ties of matter in the planets. And the weights of the pri- 
mary and ſecondaty planets towards the ſun, are as the 


quantities of matter in the planets and ſatellites. And hence 


are ſeveral corollaries drawn relating to the weights of bodies 
on the ſurface of the earth, magnetiſm, and the exiſtence of 
a vacuum. Which ſee under the articles Vacuum, WEICOCHT, 
and MAGNETISM. . 

5%, Gravity extends itſelf towards all bodies, and is in pro- 
portion to the quantity of matter in each. . 

That all the planets gravitate towards each other, has been 
already ſhewn ; likewife, that the gravity towards any one 
conſidered apart, is reciprocally as the ſquare-of its diſtance 


from the centre of the planet: conſequently, gravity is pro- 
portional to the matter therein. Farther, as all the parts of 
any planet, A, gravitate towards another planet, B; and the 


ravity of any part is to the gravity of the whole, as the 
Ne of the Mir to the 8 he whole; and reaction 
equal to action: the planet B will gravitate towards all the 
parts of the planet A; and its gravity towards any part, will 
be to its gravity towards the whole, as the matter of the part 
Hence, we derive methods of finding and comparing the 
gravities of bodies towards different planets; of finding the 
quantities of matter in the ſeveral planets, and theit den- 
ſities; | ſince the weights of equal bodies revolving about 


planets, are as the diameters of their orbits directly, and 


as the ſquares of the periodical times, inverſly ; and the 
weights at any diſtance o_ the centre of the planet 
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10, All the moon's motions, and all the inequalities in thoſe 
motions, follow from theſe principles: e. gr. her unequal| 
velocity, and that of her nodes, and apogee in the ſyzygies 


| ſun and moon upon the earth, it follows, that we muſt have 
See IIDEs. | 


planetary ſpaces ; that they ſhine by the ſun's light reflected 


tte ſun, deſcribe areas proportional to the times; that their 
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ara greater or Jeſs in a duplicate ratio of their diſtances, in- 
verſly: And ſince the quantities of matter in the planets 
are as. their powers at equal diſtances from their centres : 
And, laſtly, ſince the weights of equal and homogeneous bo- 
dies towards homogeneous ſpheres, are, at the ſurfaces of 
the ſpheres, as the diameters of thoſe ſpheres; and, con- 
ſequently, the denſities of heterogeneous bodies are as the 
weights at the diſtances of the diameters of the ſpheres. See 
DENSIT v. 

6, The common centre of gravity of the ſun, and all the 
planets, is at reſt: And the ſun, though always in motion, 
yet never recedes far from the common centre of all the. 


lanets. 
For, the matter in the ſun being to that in Jupiter as 1033 


NIC 


orbits, or e are very nearly parabolas; that theit 
bodies are ſolid, compact, Fc. like thoſe of the planets, 
and muſt therefore acquire an immenſe heat in their perihelia , 
that their tails are exhalations ariſing from them, and encom. 
paſſing them like atmoſpheres, See Comer. 
The objections raiſed againſt this philoſophy are chiefly 
aimed at the principle, gravity z which ſome condemn as an 
occult quality, and others as a miraculous, and præternatural 
cauſe ; neither of which have longer any room in ſoung 
philoſophy. Others, again, ſet it aſide, as deſtroying the 
notion of vortices 3 and others, as ſuppoſing a vacuum. 
But theſe are all abundantly obviated under the articles 
GRAVIT X, ATTRACTION, VORTEX, VACUUM, Qua. 
LITY, Ce. | 


to 1; and Jupiter's diſtance from the ſun to the ſemidiameter NEXUS of Matter. See the article Coneson, 
of the ſun in a ratio ſumewhat bigger; the common centreſNICHE *, in architecture, a cavity, or hollow place, in the 


of gravity of Jupiter and the ſun will be found a point a little | 
without the ſun's ſurface. And, by the fame means, the 
common centre of Saturn and the ſun will be found a point 
a little within the ſun's ſurface: And the common centre of 
the earth, and all the planets will be ſcarce one diameter of 
the ſun diſtant from the centre thereof. But the centre is 
always at reſt: Therefore, though the ſun will have a mo- 
tion this and that way, according to the various ſituations of 
the planets, yet it can never recede far from the centre, So 
that the common centre of gravity of the earth, ſun, and 
planets, may be eſteemed the centre of the whole world. See 
SUN, and CENTER. 

79, The planets move in ellipſes that have their foci in the 
centre of the ſun; and deſcribe areas proportional to their 
times. | 

This we have already laid down à poſteriori, as a phænome- 
non: And now, that the principle of the heavenly motions 
is ſhewn, we deduce it therefrom a priori. Thus: Since 
the weights of the planets towards the ſun are reciprocally 
as the ſquares of the diſtances from the centre of the ſun ; 
if the ſun were at reſt, and the other planets did not act on 
each other; their orbits would be elliptical, having the ſun 
in their common umbilicus ; and would deſcribe areas pro- 
portional to the times: But the mutual actions of the planets 
are very ſmall, and may be well thrown aſide. Therefore, 
c. See PLANET, and ORBIT. | 

Indeed, the action of Jupiter on Saturn is of ſome conſe- 
quence z and hence, according to the different ſituations and 
diſtances of thoſe two planets, their orbits will be a little 
diſturbed. 


The ſun's orbit too is ſenſibly diſturbed by the action of the 


moon: And the common centre of the two deſcribes an 
ellipſis round the ſun placed in the umbilicus; and with a ra- 
dius drawn to the centre of the ſun, deſcribes areas propor- 
tional to the times. See EARTH, and SATURN, 


8, The aphelia and nodes of the planets are at reſt, Ex- 
cepting for ſome inconſiderable irregularities ariſing from the 


actions of the revolving planets and comets. Conſequently, 
as the fixed ſtars retain their poſition to the aphelia and nodes, 
they, too, are at reſt. See Nope, STAR, &c. 

9, The axis, or polar diameter of the planets, is leſs than 
the equatorial diameter. SITION 1285 

The planets, had they no diurnal rotation, would be ſpheres, 
as having an equal gravity on every ſide: But by this rota- 
tion, the parts receding from the axis endeavour to riſe to- 
wards the equator, which, if the matter they conſiſt of be 
fluid, will be effected very ſenſibly. Accordingly, Jupiter, 
whoſe denſity is found not much to exceed that of water 
on our globe, is obſerved by the aſtronomers to be conſider- 
ably leſs between the poles, than from eaſt to weſt. And 
on the ſame principle, unleſs our earth were higher at the 
equator than towards the poles, the ſea would riſe under the 
equator, and overflow all near it. See SPHEROID. 
But this figure of the earth Sir Iſaac Newton proves likewiſe 
2 poſteriori ; from the oſcillations of pendulums being lower, 
and ſmaller, in the equatorial, than the polar parts of the 
globe. See PENDULUM. | 


and quadratures ; the differences in her eccentricity, and 
her variation, Cc. See Moon, QUADRATURE, SYZYGY, 
&c, | 

11, From the inequalities in the lunar motions, we can de- 
duce the ſeveral. inequalities in the motions of the ſatellites. 
See SATELLITES. * | 
129, From theſe principles, particularly the action of the 


— 


tides ; or that the ſea muſt ſwell and ſubſide twice every day. 


13% Hence likewiſe follows the whole theory of comets ; 
as, that they are above the region of the moon, and in the 


from them; that they move in conic ſections, whoſe um- 
bilici are in the centre of the ſun; and by radii drawn to 


thickneſs of a wall; to place a figure, or ſtatue in. Se: 
STATUE. 


The word comes from the Italian nicchia, ſea-ſhell; in regard 
the ſtatue is here -incloſed in a ſhell ; or, perhaps, by reaſon of 
the ſhell wherewith the tops of ſome of them are adorned, 

.T he larger niches ſerve for groups of figures; the ſmall ones 

for ſingle ſtatues, ſometimes only for buſts. 

Great care muſt be taken to proportion the niches to the 

figures; and that the pedeſtals of the figures be proportioned 

to the niches. | 

Niches are ſometimes made with ruſtic work, ſometimes 

—_ ſhell work, and ſometimes of crailed, or arbor- 

work. 

Round Nicnt, is that whoſe plan and circumference are 
circular, | 

Square NicHe, that where they are ſquare. 

Angular NIic RR, that formed in a corner of the building. 

Ground NIchx, that which, inſtead of bearing on a maſſive, 

has its riſe from the ground ; as the niches of the portico of 

the pantheon at Rome,—Their ordinary proportion is to be 

two diameters in height, and one in width. 

Capital of a NICHE. See the article CayiTaL. 

Cul de four of a NIcHE. See the article Cu I. 

NICHED Column. See the article Col uu. 

NICHILS. See the article Nin1Ls. y 

Clerk of the NicHiLs. See the article CLERK. 

NICOLAT Catholicon. See the article CaTHOLICov. 

Argonauts of St. NICOLAS. See ARGONAUTS. 

NICOLAIT ANS, or NIcoLAIT ES, one of the moſt antient 

, ſets in the Chriſtian church; thus denominated from Nicolas, 

a perſon ordained a deacon of the church of Jeruſalem toge- 
ther with S. Stephen. 

The diſtinguiſhing tenet of the Nicolaitans, as repreſented 

by eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, is, that all married women ſhould 

be common; to take away all occaſion of jealouſy, 

Other authors tax Nicolas with other impurities ; but Clemens 

Alexandrinus imputes them all to his diſciples, who, he fays, 

abuſed their maſter's words. ; 

Nicolas, it ſeems, having a very beautiful wife, was ſuf- 

pected by the apoſtles as jealous of her, and as being a laſci- 

vious man.— To remove this ſuſpicion, he called his wife; 
and to ſhew he was not at all attached to her, offered any of 
them the liberty of eſpouſing her. This is confirmed by 

"yah who adds, that Nicolas never had more than one 

wife, | 


made no ſcruple of eating meats offered to idols: that they 
maintained that the father of Jeſus Chriſt was not the Crea- 


Was the mother of Jaldabaoth ; or, according to others, of 
Sabaoth, who had forcibly taken poſſeſſion of the ſeventh 
heaven, Others of them gave the name Prounicos to the 


actions to her, and with hers authorized their own impuri- 
ties. Others ſhewed books, and pretended revelations under 
the. name of. Jaldabaoth. mY 2 | _ 

Irenzus and Epiphanius relate theſe and other extravagancies; 


See. GNosTICS. 1 | 
Cocceius, Hoffman, Vitringa, and Maius, take the name 
Nicolaitan to be coined, to ſignify a man addicted to plea- 
ſure and decauchery ; adding, that it has nothing to do 
with Nicolas one of the ſeven deacons. And, as the doc- 
trine of the Nicolaitans is mentioned in the Apocalypſe, im- 
mediately after mention made of Balaam, and his doctrine, 
they compare the two names Balaam and Niclas, which, 
in their originals, the one in Greek, the other Hebrew, have 
nearly the ſame fignification, viz. prince, or maſter of the 
e «CT <5 $656 s Of 4 
Aaius adds, it was probable enough the Nicolaitans might 
value themſelves on being the diſciples of one of the ſeven 
deacons; but that it was without any ground: notwithſtand- 
ing what the antients, ever too credulous, have repreſented to 


"ET 2 NICO TIANA, 


Other things charged on the Nicolaitans, are, that they 
tor: that ſome of them adored one Barbelo, who inhabited 
the eighth heaven, and who proceeded from the father, and 


mother of the heavenly powers; but all aſcribed infamous 


and repreſent the Nicolaitans as authors of the ſe& of Gnoſtics. 


and «6 2a 


EZ Third-N1GHT-awn-hind, See the article THIRD. 


NIH 


TIANA, or Herba NicoTIANA, a term given to 
NICOs 1 Nicot the French ambaſſador at the court of 
Portugal, who firſt ſent it into France in 1560, and gave it 
his own name, as he himſelf tells us in his dictionary. See 
co. | 
N IC Tl TATING Membrane, in anatomy, a thin mem- 
brane which covers the eyes of ſeveral creatures, and ſhelters 
them from duſt, or too much light; yet is ſo thin, that they 
can ſee indifferently well through it. See Eve. 
The nifitating membrane is chiefly found in the bird and fiſh 
Lind. See BiRD, and Fisx. | 
This membrane, in the eagle's eye, is remarkably cloſe and 
firm, infomuch as to be accounted as a ſecond eyelid : And 
hence that remarkable firmneſs of the eagle's ſight in viewing 
the ſun. See EAGLE. Reg ID bs 
NIDUS *, Ny, a repoſitory, wherein certain animals, par- 
ticularly fowls, inſects, and reptiles, lodge their eggs, for in- 
cubation; and wherein, when hatched, they nurſe their young 
till they become able to ſhift for themſelves. See Edd, and 
ANIMAL. | 
* The word is Latin, and ſuppoſed to be derived from nichr, 
a rank, or ill ſmell; in regard the neſts of animals uſually 
ſtink. 
Mr. Derham ſays, he has often wondered how waſps, hor- 
nets, and other inſects that gather dry materials (as the duſt 
of wood ſcraped off for that purpoſe) ſhould. find a proper 
matter to cement and glue their combs, and line their cells : 
but he adds, that in all probability it is in their own bodies; 
as in the tinea veſtivora, the cadworm, &c. 
Goedart obſerves of his eruca that fed on leaves, that it made 
its cell of leaves glued together with its own ſpittle. 
NIECE, a term relative to uncle, and aunt ; fignifying a bro- 
ther's or ſiſter's daughter; which, in the civil law, is the 
third degree of conſanguinity, and in the canon law, the ſe 
cond, See DEGREE, . _ 8 
NIENT Compriſe, in law, an exception taken to a petition 
as unjuſt; becauſe the thing deſired is not in that act or deed 
whereon the petition is grounded. 
Thus, a perſon deſiring of the court to be put in poſſeſſion 
of a houſe formerly adjudged to him among other lands. — 
The adverſe party pleads, that this petition is not to be grant- 
ed; by reaſon though the petitioner had a judgment for cer- 
tain (Be and houſes, yet this houſe is nent compriſe, not 
compriſed therein. | 
NIGHT, that part of the natural day, during which the ſun 
is underneath the horizon. See DA. ; 
Or, night is that ſpace of time wherein the ſun is out of our 
| hemiſphere. See SUN. | 


Under the equator, the nights are always equal to the days. | 


— Under the poles, the night holds half the year. 
The antient Gauls and Germans divided their time, not by 


days, but nights 3 as appears from Tacitus and Czſar, —| 


And the people of Iceland, and the Arabs, do the ſame at 
this day, TP? FOLDER 1 
The ſame is obſerved of our Saxon anceſtors, — Thus, in the 


council of Cloveſhoe, anno 824, we read, i finita & pro- 


ſcripta contentione coram epiſcopo poſt 30 noctes, illum jura- 

mentum ad Meſtminſter deductum eſt. 

of ſaying ſeven· nighe, fortnigbt, &c. | 
Signals by NiGuT. See the article SIGNALS. 


The Arabs, Etmuller obſerves, call this diſeaſe a -nournal| 


epilepſy ; ſince upon its prevailing much, it degenerates into 


people, as in old ones of an apoplex y. ds od 
NIHIL, NinIIUn, Nothing, among the ſchool philo- 


an epilepſy ; and is in effect the prodromus. hereof in young| 


ſophers, is, what has no real eſſe, and which is only con- 
ceived negatively, and denominated by a negative. See No- 


THING, *. * 


NIRIL Capiat per Billam, or per Breve, is a form uſed. cher! 
Judgment is given againſt the plaintiff, ſo as to bar his action, 


or overthrow his writ, or bill. 


'Whence our cuſtom| 


NIT 


Ninrt, or NI III Album, See the article Poup Hof vx. 


NIHILS, or Nichirs, iſſues, which the ſheriff that is ap- 
poſed in the exchequer ſays are nothing worth, and ile. 

viable ; for the inſufficiency of the parties that ſhould pay 

them. 

Clerk of the N1cnils, Nihilorum Clericus, is an officer of the 
exchequer, who makes a roll of the ſums which are nichil-4 

by the ſheriffs. See EX cHEOGUER. 

NILO METER“, or Niztoscoes, an inſtrument uſed 


among the antients, to meaſure the heighth of the water of 
the Nile, in its overflowings. N _” 


The word comes from the Greek Nane, Nile, (and that from 
ve Aue new mud: or, as others will have it, from »«w, I flow, 


and e, muddy) and plc, meaſure.— The Greeks - 
dinarily call it ee eh * ; nee 


In the French king's library is an Arabic treatiſe on Nilime—- 
ters, entitled Neil fi alnal al Nil; wherein are deſcribed all 
the overflowings of the Nile, from the firſt year of the He- 
gira to the 875th. | 

Herodotus mentions a column erected in a point of the iſland 
Delta, to ſerve as a nilometer : and there is ſtill one of the 
ſame kind in a moſque of the ſame place. | 

As all the riches of Egypt ariſe from the inundations of the 
Nile, the Egyptians uſed to ſupplicate them at the bands of 
their Serapis, and committed the moſt execrab'e crimes as 
actions, forſooth, of religion, to obtain the favour. This 
occaſioned Conſtantine expreſsly to prohibit theſe ſacrifices, 
&c. and to order the nilometer to be removed into the church; 
whereas till that time it had been in the temple of Serapis. 
Julian the apoſtate had it replaced in the temple, where it 
continued till the time of the great Theodoſius. — See on the 
ſubject of nilometers, the Acta Ernditorum Lipſ. anno 1686. 


p. 147. 
NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle obſerved on certain medals, 
around the heads of ſome emperors ; anſwering to the aureo- 
Iz, or circles of light, drawn around the images of ſaints. Sce 
AUREOLA., 
The nimbus is ſeen on the medals of Maurice, Phocas, and 
others, even of the upper empire. 
NIMETULAHITES, a kind of religious among the 
Turks; ſo called from Nimetulahi, their inſtitutor. 

When a Turk would be admitted into the order, he is to 
ſhut himſelf up cloſe in a chamber forty days, tied down 
to four ounces of food fer day. The term expired, the 
Nimetulahites take him by the hand, and lead him a Mooriſh 
dance, accompanied with an infinity of ridiculous geſticu- 
lations; till the violence of the exerciſe, with his former 
regimen, throw him down on the ground. This fall is con- 
ve an extaſy, during which he is ſuppoſed. to have a 
viſion. 

The Nimetulahites meet every Monday in the night-time, and 
ſing hymns to God, S. 
NIN TH Pair of Nerves. See the article Nexve. 
NIPPLE. See the articles PAPIL LA, and BRE ASF. 
NISI PRIUS, in law, a writ judicial, which lieth in caſes 
where the jury being impannelled and returned, - before the 
juſtices of the bank, one of the parties requeſts to have ſuch 
writ, for the eaſe of the country, whereby to will the ſheriff 
to cauſe the inqueſt to come before the juſtices in the ſame 
country, at their coming thither. | l 

It is called a writ of ni prius, and its effect is, that the ſhe- 
riff is hereby commanded to bring to Weſtminſter the men 
impannelled at a certain day, before the juſtices, Ny prius 
Juſtic. domini regis ad aſſiſas capiendas venerint; that is, un- 
leſs the juſtices go before that day into ſuch a county to take 
aſſizes. See JusTICE. | | 

NIT RE, NI To, in natural hiſtory, a ſulphureous, inflam- 
mable, bitter ſort of ſalt, thus called by the antients: by the 
moderns, more uſually, ſaltpetre. See Sa LT PETRE. 
Naturaliſts differ as to the point whether our ſaltpetre be the 
nitre of the antients. G. C. Schelhammer has a particular 
treatiſe on the ſubject, De nitro, tum veterum tum naſtro, com- 
mentarius. See NAT RON. = . FY 
Moſt authors hold the antient nitre to have been mineral or 
foffil ; whereas our ſaltpetre is in great meaſure artificial. — 
Serapion ſays, the antient mines of nitre were like thoſe of | 
common ſalt, and that it was formed out of running water 
congealed in its progreſs into a ſort of ſtone : He adds, that 
their nitre was of four kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the countries 
whence it came; viz, the Armenian, Roman, African, called 
aphronitre, and by | Avicenna, baurach; and the Egyptian, 
which was the moſt famous, giving name to all the reſt; it- 
ſelf denominated. from Nitria, a province in Egypt, where 
it was found in great abundance. He aſſures us, too, that 
| their nitre was of divers colours, viz. white, red, and livid : 
that ſome was cavernous, like a ſponge ; others cloſe and com- 
pact; others tranſparent, like glaſs ; and others ſcaly. 
Schelhammer gives a different account: The antients, he 


IHIL Dicit, is a failing of a defendant to put in an unſwer to 
_ the plaintiff's plea by the day aſſigned : on which omiſſion] - 


Judgment is given againſt him of courſe, quod nihil dicit, be- 
cauſe he alledges nothing to the contrary. | 


obſerves, diſtinguiſhed between vg, mire, aPgoripor, a- 

itre, and ae wife, puma nitri, or ſcum of nitre. 

He adds, that Agricola, &c. is miſtaken in aſſerting that 
there were antiently mines in Lybia, Magneſia, Caria, &c. 
out 


NOB 


but of which nitre was dug like ſtones out of a quarry : And 
that the nitre uſed by the antients was brought out of ſeve- 
ral countries mentioned by Pliny, Lib. xxxi. c. 10,—A lake 


in Macedonia, whoſe waters were nitrous, and in the middle | 
whereof, however, was a ſpring of freſh water, furniſhed| 
the greateſt quantity and the beft : It was called Chalaſtri- 


cum, from a neighbouring cape in the gulf of Theſſalonica, 


and was formed like a cruſt on the ſurface of the water dur- | 


ing the dog-days. The waters of the Jake Aſcanius in Bithy- 
tia, and thoſe of certain ſprings near Chalcis, were ſweet 
and potable towards the ſurface, yet nitrous at bottom. There 
was alſo nitre gathered on the ground near Philippi, in 
Thrace ; but it was little, and of no great value. 


The valleys of Media alſo furniſhed ſome. And there were | 
nitre-pits in Egypt, as there are falt-pits among us. See 


NATRON. | 


The chief virtue the antients aſcribe to their nitre, is, that | 
of drying, deterging, and attenuating ; and, as ſuch, it was 


uſed in ulcers, diſorders of the eyes, the itch, the bites of 
ſerpents, gout, &c. They alſo took it inwardly to reſolve 
and attenuate viſcid humours : But its cooling quality, whereof 
the modern phyſicians make ſo much 'uſe, they were unac- 
quainted withal.—It is found excellent in diſeaſes of the heart, 
accompanied with a propenſity to vomit. 


Aerial NiTRE.—Many of our phyſicians are full of the no- 


tion of a volatile nitre abounding in the air; and a world of 
phznomena they account for from the operation of the parti- 
cles thereof. See AlR. | | 
That the atmoſphere abounds with ſaline particles, is moſt 
certain; for being filled continually with effluvia from the 
earth and ſea, it muſt needs have from both a great quantity 
of ſaline corpuſcles ; and theſe will be of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the variety of thoſe ſalts from whence they are 
derived. See SALT. ; 

But why theſe ſhould be moſtly ſuppoſed of a nitrous nature, 
is not ſo eaſy to prove; for ſaltpetre is by no means found in 
greater quantity than the other ſalts, eſpecially common ſalt ; 
nor is it of a much more volatile nature than they, nor 
capable of being raiſed more eaſily, or by a leſſer heat. But 
fince ſoot, and that which produces it, ſmoke, is found to 
abound very much with a truly volatile ſalt; and fince ſuch a 
kind of ſalt is produced frequently by the putrefaction of 
animal and vegetable bodies; it is probable the air may 
abound with ſalts of this kind, among many other decom- 


. pounded ones of different natures and names. See Ar Mo- 


SPHERE, Ce. 


Diaphoretic NI RE of Antimony, See ANTIMONY. 

Fixed NiTRE, See the article FIx ED. 

Spirit of NiTRE. See the article SPIRIT. | 
NOBILIARY, a collection, or hiftorical account of the 
noble families of a province, or nation. See NoBILITY, 


PEER, Oc. 
Chorier has publiſhed a nobiliary of Dauphine; and Cau- 
martin, another of Provence. The Germans are. particu- 


larly careful of their nobiliaries, to keep up the purity of their 


families. See GENEALOGY. 


NOBILISSIMUS, in antiquity, a title, or quality given 


to the princes of the imperial family, See T1TLE. 


F. Doucine advances, that the title nobiliſſimus was firſt 


given under the emperor Juſtin; others find the title nobilis 


Ceſar, or N. C. that is, nobiliſſimus Ceſar, on medals 


long before that time, even as early as Trajan. Spanheim 
and Joubert ſet this title on medals no higher than the time 


of Philip the younger : though it appears earlier in ſome in- 


ſcriptions: ſo that even M. Tillemont is miſtaken where 
he ſays, the quality of nobiliſſimus is not to be found in 


hiſtory before the time of Conſtantine the great, who firſt 


ve it to his two brothers ; after which it was attributed 
to ſuch of the emperors children as were not Cæſars. See 
CxSAR. | | 
Triſtan adds, that the Cæſars bore the title of nobiliſſimi in 


all ages; but that the nobiliimate firſt became a diſtin in- 


dependent dignity in the time of Conſtantine the great. 


NOBILITY, a quality that dignifies, or renders a thing 


noble ; particularly, that raiſes a perſon poſleſſed thereof above 
the rank of a peaſant or commoner, See NOBLE. 

In England, indeed, the term nobility is reſtrained to degrees 
of dignity above knighthood. See KniGnT.—Every where 


elſe, nobility. and gentility, or gentry, are the ſame, See 


GENTLEMAN. | 

Some refer the origin of nobility in Europe to the Goths 
who, after they had ſeized a part of Europe, rewarded their 
captains with titles of honour, and called them nobles, nobiles, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the common people. | 
Nobility, in England, is only conferred by the king, and that 
'by patent, in virtue whereof it becomes hereditary. In other 
countries there are other ways of acquiring it. 4 
Thus, in France, v. gr. there are ſeveral offices which con- 
vey perfect nobility, and ſuch as deſcends to poſterity. Such 
are all offices of the crown, thoſe of counſellor of eſtate, &c. 
Others they have which only communicate an acceſſory, 


or perſonal nobilitiy, which dies with the perſon, Thus, a 


NOB 


counſellor in parliament enjoys all the rights and exemptiony 
of nobility ; yet his ſon is never reputed noble; unleſs thore 
have been a ſucceſſion of them, and both father and grand. 
father have been noble; which they call patre & avg conſuli. 
bus. See OFFICE, | 

They have a third kind of nobility, called nobility of the bel! 
de la cloche; which is what the mayors and ſheriffs of cer. 
tain cities, as Lions, Bourges, Rochel, Poitiers, &c, acquire 
in virtue of their magiſtracy. 

The nobility of England is called the peerage of England 
See PEERAGE. 
Its degrees are only five, viz. that of a duke, marquiſs, e;[ 
or count, viſcount, and baron. See each under its proper 
article, Duke, MaRquiss, &c. 

The privileges of the Engliſh nobility are very conſiderable - 
They are all efteemed as the king's hereditary counſellors, 
and are privileged from all arreſts, unleſs for treaſon, felony, 
breach of peace, condemnation in parliament, and content 


of the king. No ſupplicavit can be granted againſt them; 


no capias, or exigent, ſued againſt them for action of debt 
or treſpaſs; no eſſoin lies againſt them: In criminal caſes, 
they are only to be tried by a jury of peers, who are not put 
to their oath; but their verdict upon their honour ſuffices, 
In their abſence, they are allowed a proxy to vote for them; 
and in all places of truſt are allowed to conſtitute deputies, 
by reaſon of the neceſſity the law ſuppoſes them under of at. 
tending the king's perſon. 
Guillim obſerves, that if an appeal of murther, or felony, 
be ſued by a commoner, againſt a peer, he ſhall be tried by 
commoners, not peers, See APPEAL. 
No peer may go out of the kingdom without the Kings 
leave: If any have leave, he is to return upon the king's 
writ, of to forfeit goods and chattels. 1 8 
Anton, Matthæus obſerves, that nobility among the Roman: 
was a quite different thing from what it is among us. The 
nobles among the Romans were either thoſe raiſed to the ma- 
giſtrature, or deſcended from magiſtrates: There was no ſuch 
thing as nobility by patent. | 
Bartoli ſays, that doctors, after they have held a profeſſors 
chair in an univerſity for twenty years, become noble; and are 
entitled to all the rights of counts. See Count. 
But this claim is not admitted at court, &c. though Bartoli's 
ſentiments be backed with thoſe of ſeveral other authors, par- 
ticularly Chaſſanæus in his Conſuetudin. Burgundie ; Boyer 
ſur la Coutume de Berry ; Faber C, de Dig. af. 9, Sc. which 
laſt, however, reſtrains Bartoli's rule to doctors in law, and 
rinces phyſicians. See DocTor. | 
y an edict of the French king, in 1669, it is declared, that 
trade ſhall not derogate from nobility, provided the perſon do 
not ſell by retail. See COMMERCE. 
In Bretagne, by antient cuſtom, a nobleman loſes nothing by 
trading even in retail: But he reaſſumes all his rights as foou 
as he ceaſes traffic; his nobility having ſlept all the time. 
In Germany, a woman, not noble by birth, doth not become 
v. gr. a counteſs, or baroneſs, by marrying a count, or ba- 
ron. A lady of the higher degree, indeed, becomes a princels 
by marrying a prince; but this doth not hold of a lady of 
a lower nobility, See MARRIAGE. 
On the coaſt of Malabar, children are only capable of being 
noble by the mother's ſide; it being allowed them to take a 
re husbands as they pleaſe, and to quit them when they 
thin e Bo 


NOBLE *, NoB1L1s, a perſon who has a privilege which 


raiſes him ' above a commoner, or peaſant, either by 
birth, by office, or by patent from his prince. See No- 
BILYTY. = ©: iy I: + | | 

The word comes from the Latin xo5i/is, formed from the 

antient neſcibilis, diſtinguiſhable, remarkable. 

In England, the word noble is of a narrower import, than 
in other countries, being confined to perſons aboye the degree 
of knights; whereas, abroad, it comprehends not only 
knights, but what we ſimply call gentlemen. See KNIGHT, 
GENTLEMAN, Ec. = 
The nobles of England are alſo called pares regni, as being 
nobilitate pares, though gradu imparts. See PEER. 
The Venetian noblefſe is famous: It is in this that the ſove- 
reignty of the ſtate reſides. It is divided into three claſſes : 
the firſt only comprehends 24 families. 1 
The ſecond includes the deſcendants of all thoſe who were 
entered in the golden book, in 1289, and deſtined to govern 
the ſtate, which then began to be ariſtocratic. 
The third conſiſts of ſuch as have bought the dignity of 2a t 
Venetians. | e „ 
This laſt claſs is only admitted to the inferior employs; the 
two former, to all indifferently. - F 
The title of noble Venetians is ſometimes alſo given to fore'g? 
kings, ' princes, &c. * r eee 
Non L E, alſo denotes a money of account, containing fix ſhil- 

lings and eight pence. See Mo“. 
The noble was antiently a real coin, under the denomination 

of roſe-noble, ' See Cotw, and Ros, 
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Authors obſerve, that there has not been any piece of gold or 
ſilver of this name, coined with us, ſince 9 Hen. V. They 
were firſt coined by Edw. III. in 1334. 

The noble contained 80 d. the ſame with the preſent money 
of account. Its half was called obelus, containing 40 d. its 
fourth part the quadrans, or farthing, in thoſe days, 20 d. 
Gee OBOLUS, PENNY, and FaRDiING-deal. 


NOCTAMBULI“, or NoctamBuLoNes, a term of 


equal import with ſomnambuli, applied to perſons who have a 

habit of riſing, and walking about in their ſleep. See SLEEP. 

he word is a compound of the Latin 30x, night, and ambalo, 
I walk. | 

Schenckius, Horſtius, Clauderus, and Hildanus, who have 

wrote of ſleep, give us divers unhappy hiſtories of ſuch 


* 


notambull. ; : of #1 
The diſorder ſeems to conſiſt in this, that the proper organs 


of muſcular motion are at liberty, while the organs deſtined 


for ſenſation are bound up, or in a ſtate of inaction, See 


MuscurAx Motion, and SENSATION. 


To conceiye the cauſe, it is to be obſerved, that the laws 
of the union of the ſoul and body, are ſuch, as that cer- 
tain ideas follow upon certain motions of the fibres of the 
drain; and certain motions of thoſe fibres upon certain 
ideas, Now, by much thinking on any one thing, the 
fibres acquire ſome permanent ſituation, which gives a freer 
, paſſage to the ſpirits towards a certain part of the body 
than ordinary, — If then the animal ſpirits become too 
copious, or too much agitated, or conſiſt of parts too ſolid; 
they throw themſelyes into the paſſages they find the moſt 
open, glide into the nerves and muſcles correſponding to thoſe 
paſſages, and there produce the motions proper to thoſe 
muſcles. ' | 72 3 6 | 
Accordingly, the body riſes and walks; though the ſoul be 
excluded from thinking on the objects that uſe to employ it 
on ſuch occaſions. - 275 5 | 
The bilious, according to Horſtius; the melancholic, accord- 
ing to Salius ; and the ſanguine, according to Libavius, are 
moſt ſubject to thoſe nocturnal vagaries. 


The remedies are, all ſuch things as temper the agitation of the 


ſpirits, and relax the fibres; as bleeding, and all coolers, either 
internally or externally : aperitives too have a good effect ; 
but the beſt remedy, according to ſome, is cold-bathing. 


NOCTILUCA, among naturaliſts, a ſpecies of phoſpho- 


rus, ſo called becauſe it ſhines in the night, without any light 
being thrown on it: ſuch is the phoſphorus made of urine. 
See PHOSPHORUS. 1 | 


By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ſome other ſpecies of 


phoſphorus, which, ere they ſhine, muſt be expoſed to the 


ſun- beams; ſuch as is the bolonian-ſtone, &c. See BoLo-| 


NIAN-Stone, - rea 16. 7:8 REIET | [$47.1 

Mr. Boyle, in a particular ' treatiſe on the ſubject, gives an 
account of three noctilucæ.— The firſt, invented by Krafft, 
he calls the conſiſtent, or gummous noctiluca, as being of a tex- 


ture not unlike that of a cherry-gum. This, on account of 


its uninterrupted action, is by the Germans called the con- 
ant noctiluca; among us it is now known under the denomi- 
nation of ſol;d phoſphorus. 


The ſecond is liquid, invented by the ſaid Krafft, being only a 


diſſolution of the former in a convenient liquor. — The third 
kind was prepared by Mr. Boyle himſelf ; and of a different 
nature from both the other; for, it would not ſhine of itſelf, 
like either of them, but required the contact of the air 
(though not any external rays or heat) to make it produce 
light, which would be very durable, in a well ſtopped veſſel. 


halation, or efluvium mixed with the airz on which ac- 
counts, the inventor gives it the denomination of the aerial 
noctiluca. | | 

The ſame. Mr. Boyle, afterwards, prepared another ſort ; 
which, from the little pellucid fragments, or cryſtals therein, 
he denominated the icy noctiluca. | 


NOCTURNAL, ſomething that relates to the night, nox; 


in contradiſtinction to diurnal. See NIGHT, and DIURNAL. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, nocturnal aſſemblies ; nocturnal walks; 


» nournal pollutions, Cc. See POLLUTION, Nocr Au- 


BULI, &c, 


NocTuRNAL Pains, are a frequent concomitant of venereal 


diſorders, which can only be palliated with narcotics : nothing 


but a mercurial courſe, or a long continued uſe of diet-drinks, | 


can entirely remove them. See VENEREAL. 


Nocruxx AL Arch, in aſtronomy, the arch of a circle deſcribed 


by the ſun, or a ſtar, in the night. See ARCH. 


Semi-NocTURNAL Arch of the Sun, is that portion of a circle 


he paſſes over between the lower part of our meridian, and 


the point of the horizon wherein he riſes ;_ or between the 


point of the horizon wherein he ſets, and the lower part of 
our meridian, „ 7 | 

OCTURNAL, NOCTURLABIUM, is more particularly uſed 
ſor an inſtrument, chiefly uſed at ſea, to take the altitude or 


epreſſion of ſome of the ſtars, about the pole, in order to find 


the latitude, and the hour of the night. 


i 


here are no&urnals of various contrivances, ſome of them | 


Vor. II. Ne CV. 


her limits. See LIMIT. 


NOD 


projections of the ſphere ; ſuch as the hemiſpheres, or plani- 
ſpheres, on the plane of the equinoctial: "Thoſe ordinarily ufed 
A ſeamen are two; the one adapted to the polar ſtar, and 

firſt of the guards of the little bear; the other to the pole- 
ſtar, and the pointers of the great bear. 


Conſtruction of the Noc ruRN ATI. — The inſtrument conſiſts of 


two circular plates, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 13.) applied on 
each other. The greater, which has a handle to hold the 
inſtrument, is about 2 4 inches diameter, and is divided into 
12 parts, agreeing to the 12 months; and each month ſubdi- 
vided, into every fifth day: And ſo, as that the middle of the 


handle corre ſponds to that day of the year, wherein the ſtar 


here regarded has the ſame right aſcenſion with the ſun. 


If the inſtrument be fitted for two ſtars, the handle is made 
moveable. The upper left circle is divided into 24 equal 


parts, ſor the 24 hours of the day, and each hour ſubdivided 
into quarters, as in the figure. Theſe 24 hours are noted 
by 24 teeth; to be told in the night. Thoſe at the hours 


12, are diſtinguiſhed by their length. In the centre of the 
two circular plates, is adjuſted a long index A, moveable 
upon the upper plate. And the three pieces, viz. the two 


circles and index, are joined by a rivet which is pierced through 
the centre, with a hole two inches in diameter for the ſtar to 
be obſerved through. ee 


Uſe of the Noorux x AT. — Turn the upper plate till the longeſt 


tooth marked 12, be againſt the day of the month on the 
under plate; then bringing the inſtrument near the eye, ſu!- 
pend it by the handle, with the plane nearly parallel to the 
equinoctial; and viewing the pole- ſtar through the hole of 


the centre, turn the index about, till, by the edge coming 
from the centre, you fee the bright ſtar or guard of the little 


bear (if the inſtrument be fitted to that ſtar) then that tooth 
of the upper circle,” under the edge of the index, is at the 
hour of the night on the edge of the hour circle : which may 
be known without a light, by accounting the teeth from the 


longeſt, which is for the hour 12. 

NocTURNAL Pallutien. See the article POLLUTION. 
NOCUMENTI Aa. See the article Ass 18A. 
NOD ATE D Myperbola, a kind of hyperbola, which, in 


turning round, decuſſates or croſſes itſelf. See Cu RVE, and 
HYPERBOLA. . K | 


NODE, Nopvus, in chirurgery, denotes a tumor ariſing on 


the bones; uſually proceeding from ſome venereal cauſe, See 
Tumor, and Bowe. 7 

Node amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ex- 
ſteſis. See Exosros!s. | | 

It ſeems generated of a thick, cold, viſcid humor, which is 
often found very difficult to reſolve.— They frequently apply 
to it a leaden plate covered with mercury. 

The cure is commonly attempted by emplaſt. de ranis cum 
mercurio ; which failing, ſome mercurial unguent is now and 
then rubbed on them ; and afterwards mercurial plaiſters made 
of cinnabar, &c, applied. | | 
Some give the denomination nodes to all tumors formed by 
a coagulation of viſcous matter in the external parts of the body. 


Nope is more particularly applied to the tumors, or protube- 


rances ariſing on the joints of old gouty people; called alſo 
tophi. See Top Hus. | 

They are ſuppoſed to be formed of a thick, crude, heavy, 
viſcid indigeſted matter, mixed with a hot, ſharp, bilious 
juice, the groſſer and more terreſtrial part whereof being 
detained, grows into a ſtony ſort of . concretion. See 
Gour. | | 


NODES, in aſtronomy, the two points wherein the or- 
Add, that it was not the body that ſhone, but an ex- 


bit of a planet interſects the ecliptic. See OR BIT, and 
ECL1PTIC, | 

Such are the two points C and D, (Tab. Aftron. fig. 33.) 
whereof the node. C, where the planet aſcends northwards 
above the plane of the ecliptic, is called the aſcending node, 
the northward node, and the head of the dragon, and thus 
marked (2. See ASCENDING. 


The other node D, where the planet deſcends to the ſouth, 
is called the deſcending node, the ſoutnvard node, or the 
- dragon's tail; thus marked V. See DRaGon's Head and 


The right line DC, wherein the two circles interſect, is called 


the line of the nodes. See LINE. 


It appears from obſervation, that the line of the nodes of all 
the planets conſtantly changes its place, and ſhifts its ſituation 
in antecedentia ; i. e. from eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order 
of the ſigns. See RETROGRADATION. Þ _ | 

Thus, by. a retrograde motion, the line of the moon's nodes 


finiſhes its circuit in 19 years; in which time, after having 


receded from any point of the ecliptic, it returns to the ſame, 
See Moo Nx. | | 


When. the moon is in the nodes, ſhe is alſo in the ecliptic, 
. viz. twice in each period; when ſhe is at her greateſt diſtance 


from the nades, viz. in the points E, F, ſhe-is ſaid to be in 


The moon muſt be in one of the nodes when there is an 


eclipſe, either of the ſun or moon. See ECL IPSE, PL a- 


* , 


NET, Cc. 


* 


ron 


NOMARCHA, in antiquity, the governor or commander 


NOM 


NODULF, NopvuLvs, in pharmacy, a bag of medicinal | 


ingredients put into beer, or wine, to give its tinòture thereto. 
See SACCULUS, 

Nodules are ſometimes alfo parcels of odoriferous ſimples, tied 
up in a piece of ſilk, for the patient to be frequently ſmell- 
ing to. 

NODUS, KnoTr. See the article Kor, 

Nopvs, in poetry, Cc. See InTRIGUE, and Por. | 

Nonrvus, or Nope, in dialing, denotes a point, or hole in 
the gnomon of a dial, by the ſhadow, or light whereof, 
either the hour of the day in dials without furniture, or the 
parallels of the ſun's declination, and his place in the ecliptic, 
tc. in dials with furniture, are ſhewn. See Diaz; Ce. 

Nopvus is alſo uſed for a hole in the cieling of a room, or in 
the window, for the making of a dial on the floor, wall, or 
the like. 

NOETIANS, a ſc of antient heretics, diſciples of Noetius, 
an Epheſian, the maſter of Sabellius. vhs: 
They only allow of one perſon in the godhead; viz. the 
father; and accordingly taught, that it was God the father that 
ſuffered on the croſs.—An error, ſays Epiphanius, who wrote 
an hundred years after Noetius, never heard of before; though 
it is certain there had been other patripaſſians in the church 
before him. See PATRIPASSIAN. | 
Being reprehended by his ſuperiors, Noetius made them this 
anſwer : ** What harm have I done? I adore only one God; I 
« own none but him. He was born, ſuffered, and is dead.“ 

NOLI me tangere, q. d. touch me not; a malignant eruption in 
the face; occaſioned by an extremely ſharp, corroſive hu- 
mour : thus called, either becauſe it infects thoſe who touch 
jt, or becauſe the more it is touched, the worſe it grows, and 
the farther it ſpreads. 

The noli me tangere is a ſpecies of herpes exedens; by ſome 
referred to the cancer, by others to the lepra. See HERPES, 
CANCER, and LEPRoOsyY. . 

Noli me tangere, is chiefly uſed among us for an external ulcer 
in the alæ of the noſe; proceeding often from a venereal 
cauſe, though ſometimes the effect of a ſcorphulous conflitu- | 

tion. Sce ULCER. 

It does not always confine itſelf to the alæ, but will ſpread 
and corrode the very ſubſtance of the noſe. The cure is dif- 
ficult, eſpecially when it ariſes from a bad conſtitution. 

Nor1 me tangere, among, botaniſts, a plant denominated from a 
ſingular property it has, of darting out its feeds when ripe, 
upon the firſt approach of the hand to touch its pods. See 
SEMINATION. 

NOMADES®, NOMAAEE, a name given, in antiquity, to 
ſeveral nations, or people, whoſe whole occupation was to feed 
and tend their focks; and who had no fixed place of abode, 
but were conſtantly ſhifting, according to the conveniencies of 
paſturage. See HamaxoBnn, | 

*The word comes from the Greek vw, paſco, I feed. 


The moſt celebrated among the Nemades were thoſe of 
Africa, who inhabited between Africa, properly ſo called, to 
the eaſt, and Mauritania to the weſt.—They are alſo called 
Numidæ, or Numidians,—Salluſt ſays, they were a colony of 
Perſians brought into Africa with Hercules. | 
The Nomades of Aſia inhabited the coaſts of the Caſpian fea. 
The Nomades of Scythia were the inhabitants of little Tar- 
tary 3 who ſtill retain the antient manner of living. 
NOMANCY *, a name given to the art of divining the 


fates of perſons by means of the letters that form their names. 
See NAME. 


*The word is a compound of the Latin nomen, name, and | 


parruc, divination. See OXOMOMANCY. 


Nomancy, or, as it ſhould rather be called, nominomancy, or 


onomatomancy, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the cabbaliſtic 
gematria. See CABBALA, 


of a nome, or nomos, 
Egypt was antiently divided into ſeveral regions, or quarters, 
called nomes, from the Greek »p©-, taken in the ſenſe of a 
diviſion 3 and the officer who had the adminiftration of each 
nome, or nomos, from the king, was called zomarcha, from 
vp, and «fx», command. | 
NOMBRIL Point, in heraldry, is the next below the feſs- 
point; or the very centre of the eſcutcheon. See Pot Nr. 
Suppoſing the eſcutcheon divided into two equal parts below 
the feſs; the firſt of theſe diviſions is the nombril; and the 
lower the baſe. See EsCUTCHEON. 8 85 | 
NOME, or NAME, in algebra, denotes any quantity with a 


o 
* 


ſign prefixed, or added to it, whereby it is connected with | 


ſome other quantity; upon which the whole becomes a bino- 
mial, trinomial, or the like, See QUanT1ITY, 

Thus a+6 is a binomial, whoſe names, or nomes, are 
4 and h; and a+b+c a trinomiaal, whoſe names are a, l, 
and c, Cc. See BiNoMiIal, and TRINOMIAL. 


NOMEN. See the articles PRXNOMEN, NAME, and 


AGNOMEN. 
NOMENCLATOR, or NomtnevLtator, among the 


candidates for offices, and pronipted or ſuggeſted to them the 
names of all the citizens they met, that they miglit court 
them, and call them by their names; which among that peo- 
ple was the higheſt piece of civility. See CanDiDaTe. 
NoMENCLATOR' of the Roman Church, was an officer, whoſe 
buſineſs was to call the perſons whom the pope invited tg 
dinner. | 
He alſo liſtened to thoſe who were admitted to audience, ia 
the ſame manner as thoſe now retained by the cardinal: 
called auditors. en red bus W ? 
NOMENCLATURE, NomencLAtuRa, a catalogue 
of ſeveral of the more uſual words in any language, with thei; 
ſignificationsz compiled in order to facilitate the uſe, and re. 
taining of ſuch words to thoſe who are to learn the tongue, 
We have Latin, Greek, French, &c. nomenclatures. See 
DrcTtoNaRyY, and VOCABULARY, on 
NOMINA Villarum, an account of the names of all the 
villages, and the poſſeſſors thereof, in each county, drawn up 
by the ſeveral ſheriffs, at the inſtance of king Edward Il. 
and returned by them into the exchequer; where it is ſtil! 
preſerved. . 
NOMINAL Characters. See the article CHARACTER. 
NO MIN ALS, or NominALtsTs, a ſect of ſchool-philoſo- 
phers, the diſciples and followers of Occam, or Ocham, an 
Engliſh Cordelier in the fourteenth century. 
The Neominaliſts were great dealers in words; whence they 
were vulgarly denominated word-ſellers, e 
They had the denomination Neminaliſts, becauſe, in oppoſition 
to the Realifs, they maintained, that words, not things, 
were the object of dialectics. See RRALISTHS, Cc. 
This ſect had its firſt riſe towards the end of the eleventh 
century, and pretended to follow Porphyry and - Ariftotle ; 
but it was not till Ocham's time that they bore the 
name. | | Es 
The Neminals were the founders of the univerſity of Leipſic: 
There are many yet abroad, who pique themfelves-on being 
Nominals. 92 | 
The Nominals, with the Stoics, admit the formal concep- 
tions, or ideas of things, as the ſubject and foundation of 
univerſality z but to this they add names, which repreſent 
and ſignify, after the ſame univocal manner, and without 
any diſtinction, a great variety of ſingle things alike in genus 
and ſpecies. | | „ 
Whence it is they are called Nominals ; as pretending, that to 
become learned, it is not enough to have juſt ideas of things, 
but it is likewiſe required to know the proper names of the 
genera, and ſpecies of things, and to be able to expreſs 
them clearly and preciſely, without confuſion, or ambi- 
uity. _ | 
NOMINATION, the act of naming, and appointing a 
perſon for ſome function, employ, or benefice. 
The word is chiefly uſed for the right of preſenting to a be- 
nefice, &c. See BENEFICE, Cc. | 


In common law, however, there is a difference between n- 
mination, and preſentation ; the former being properly a 


power which a man has, by virtue of a manor, or otherwiſe, 


to appoint, or name a clerk to a patron of a benefice, to be 


by him preſented to the ordinary. See PRESENTATION, 


and COLLATION. | 
NOMINATIVE, in grammar, the firſt caſe of nouns 

which are declinable. See CAs k. - 

The ſimple poſition, or laying down of a noun, or name, is 

called the nominative caſe, yet is it not ſo properly a caſe, as 

the matter or ground whence the other caſes are to be formed, 

by the ſeveral changes and inflexions given to this firſt termi- 

nation. See Noun. 

Its chief uſe is to be placed in diſcourſe before all verbs, as the 

ſubject of the propoſition, or affirmation, as Dominus regit 


| me, the Lord governs me; Deus exaudit me, God hears me. 


See VERB, | | | | 
NOMINATOR, he who names, or preſents a perſon to an 

office, or benefice. See NoMIN AT ION. | 

Hence nominee, the perſon named or preſented. 

Errard obſerves, there are ſome cuſtoms where the nominater 

is reſponſible for the ſolvibility of the nominee, | 
NOMINIS ZFdentitate. See the article IDENTITATE: | 
NOMO CANON“, a collection of canons, and of imperial 
laws, relative, or conformable thereto. See CANON. 

The word is compounded of the Greek ee, ler, law ; and 
_ xwwv, canon, rule. | | 3 
The firſt nomocanon was made by Johannes Scholaſticus in 
5 54.-—Photius, patriarch of Conſtantinople in 883, compiled 
another nomocanon, or collation of the civil laws with the 
canons : This is the moſt celebrated. Balſamon wrote a com- 
mentary on it in 1180, pt 


NomocANoON, alfo denotes a collection of the antient canons 


of the apoſtles, councils, and fathers ; wighout any regard to 


imperial conſtitutions. Re ah 

Such is the nomacanon publiſhed by M. Cotelier. _ f 
Nomocanon is ſometimes alſo uſed for a penitential book ©: 
the Greeks. See PENITENTIAL. ji 5 
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NO N- ABIT IT v, in law, an exception taken againſt the plain- 


Nox-PoNRN Do in Alſifis, & Juratis, a writ granted on divers 


NON. 


tiff in a cauſe, on ſome juſt ground why he cannot commence 
a ſuit in law: as premunire, outlawry, being . profeſſed in 
religion, excommunicate, or a ſtranger born. See DisaB1- 
LiTY.—T his laſt holds only in actions real, and mixed; and 
not in perſonal, except he be both a ſtranger and an 7 
The civilians ſay, that ſuch man hath not perſanam fla 
judicio. 1 


LY 


Non-APPEARANCE, a default in not appearing in a court of 


judicature. See APPEARANCE... | ft 
Non-CL aim, in law, the omiſſion or negle& of him who chal- 
jenges not his right within the time limited by law : as, with- 


in a year and a day, where continual claim ought to — | 


See CLAIM. | ebase SITE 
By ſuch neglect, he is either barred of his right; as upon non- 
claim within five years after a right accrued to him; or of his 
entry by deſcent, for want of a claim, within five years after 
the diſſeiſin. r pin St 

Non-ComPos Mentis, à phraſe denoting a perſon not to be 
of ſound memory, or underſtanding. © See NoN-SAanz Me- 
morie., ; | | T S107 ya | 

Of this, in common law, there are ſaid to be four kinds. — 
Firſt, an idiot born; ſecondly, he that by accident loſeth his 
memory, and underſtanding ; thirdly, a lunatic that has luci- 
da intervalla, ſometimes underſtanding, and ſometimes. not ; 
fourthly, he that by his own act, for a time, depriveth him- 
ſelf of his right ſenſes; as a drunkard, — But this laſt kind 
ſhall give no privilege to him, or his heirs. See Ipior, Lu- 
NATIC, Ee. + bets: | 
A deſcent takes away the entry of an idiot, though the want 
of underſtanding were perpetual, - 

Non-EsT Culpabilis, Non-Cul. q. d. He is not guilty ; in law, 
the general plea to an action of treſpaſs, whereby the deſen- 


- Gant abſolutely denies the fact charged on him by the plain-| 


tiff : whereas, in other ſpecial pleas, the defendant grants the 
fact to be done, but alledges ſome reaſons in his defence, why 
he lawfully might do it. See TREsPASss. | 

As non-cul. is the general anſwer in an action of treſpaſs, i. e. 
a criminal action civilly proſecuted ; ſo is it in all actions cri- 
minally followed, either at the ſuit of the king, or others, 
wherein the defendant denies the crime objected to him, 

Nox EsT fa#um, in law, an anſwer to a declaration, where- 
by a man denies that to be his bond or deed, whereupon he 15 
impleaded, 

Nox-JuriDici Dies. See the article DIE s. 

Non-LiqQueT, Ut does not appear, a verdict given by a jury, 


when a matter is to be deferred to another day of trial. See 


VERDI, and JURY. © 
The ſame phraſe was uſed among the Romans: after hearing 
a cauſe, ſuch of the judges as thought it not ſufficiently clear to 
pronounce upon, caft a ballot into the urn with the two letters 
N. L. for non liquet. id | 
Non-MoLesTAnDo, a writ which lies for him who is mo- 
leſted, contrary to the king's protection granted him. 
Non-OBsTANTE, Notwithſtanding, in law, a clauſe frequent 
in ſtatutes, and letters patent z importing a licence from the 
king to do a thing, which at common law might be lawfully 
done; but being reſtrained by act of parliament, cannot be 
done without ſuch licence. 1411 
All grants of ſuch penſions, and every non ob/tante therein 
contained, ſhall be void. — Henry III. took up the clauſe, 
non ohſtante, (firſt introduced by the pope) in his grants. 
Non-OBsTANTEs, in the Romiſh canon law, make the third 
part of the proviſions of the court of Rome, beginning with 
non ob/tantibus, and compriſing abſolutions from cenſures, re- 
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NoN-RESIDENCE, in law, is applied to ſuch ſpiritual perſons 
as are not reſident on, but do abſent themſelves, for one 
month ", cm or two at ſeveral times of- the year, from 
their bene fices, or dignities. See BENBFICE. 
Regularly, perſonal reſidence is required of eccleſiaftical per- 
ſons upon their, cures; though there are ſome exceptions. iu 
favour of particular perſons, as king's chaplains, biſhops, &c. 
| fee RESIDENCE, 
Nox-Resip ENTIA pra Clericis Regis, is a writ directed to the 
ordinary, charging him not to moleſt a clerk employed in the 
| king's ſervice, on account of his non- reſidence. 
Nox Sanz Memorie, or Nox Sax E Memorie, is an excep- 
| tion taken to an act declared to be done by another, importing 
that it was done at a time when the party that did it was 
mad, or not in his wits, See es- e 
Nox-Sv1rT, in law, the dropping or letting fall a ſuit or action. 
Non ſuit is a renunciation of a ſuit, by the plaintiff or demand- 
ant; moſt commonly upon the diſcovery of ſome error, or 
defect, when the matter is ſo far proceeded in, as that the 
jury is ready at the bar, to deliver their verdict. —The civi- 
lians term. it, /ztis renunciatiox. | 
Nox Sum Infarmatus. See INFORMATUS non ſum. 
Now-TENURE, a plea in bar to a real action, whereby the 
party urges, that he holds not the land mentioned in the count, 
or at leaſt ſome part of it. 
Weſt diſtiriguiſhes non tenure into general and ſpecial, — The 
firſt, where one denies himſelf ever to have been tenant to 
the land in queſtion. The ſecond, where he only alledges that 
he was not tenant the day whereon the writ was purchaſed, 
Nox-TERM, the time of vacation between term and term. 
See VACATION, _ 
It was antiently called the time or days of the king's peace. See 
PEACE of God and the church. 


Among the Romans it Was called feriz, or dies neſuſti. See 
FERIZ, and Nr Fas 7. 
Non-ENTirTyY, whatever bas no real being, or is only con- 


ceived negatively, or claims only a negative denomination, 

See Ess E, ESSENCE, &. 
Nox-EssEnTIAL Modes See the article Mops. 
Nox-NATURAILS, in medicine, res non naturales, are the 
cauſes and effects of diſeaſes, Whether near or remote. Sce 
Di1sEASE. ; | 
Phyſicians have digeſted all the cauſes of diſeaſes into ſix claſ- 
ſes, which they call the ſix non naturals.— Theſe 
iſt, Air. 2d, Meat and drink. 3d, Motion and reft. 
4th, The paſſions of the mind. 5th, Excretions and reten- 
tions. th, Sleep and waking. See each under its proper 
article, Air, Foop, Drink, Oc. 
They are thus called, becauſe, by their uſe, or abuſe, they 
become either good, naturals, or evil, contra-naturals. See 
| NATURALS. _. 1 
But the diviſion, in effect, is of no great uſe; the cauſes of 
diſeaſes being much more commodiouſly laid down otherwiſe. 
See DistAasE. 3 | 
NONEZ & Decime, were payments antiently made to the 
church by thoſe who were tenants of church-farms. 
The nenæ were a rent, or duty, claimed for things belonging 
to husbandry : the decimæ were claimed in right of the church. 
See TITRHE. ot 


from a want of age. See AGE. 
The term of nonage is different, with regard to different things. 
— In matters of inheritance, a man is in his nonage till 


NORITY, | EE >: 
Nox AGE, Nonacium, alſo denotes the ninth part of a 


habilitations, and neceſſary diſpenſations for the enjoyment of | man's moveable goods, antiently paid in the nature of a mor- 


benefices. None inferior to the pope can uſe the clauſe non 
obſtante. | | | | 
Nox-OmiTTas, a writ which lies where the ſheriff having 
| delivered a writ or proceſs to a bailiff of a franchiſe in which 
the party it is to be ſerved on dwells, and the bailiff having 
refuſed or neglected to ſerve it, upon the ſheriff's returning 
that he delivered it to the bailiff, this ſecond writ ſhall be 
directed to the ſheriff, charging him to enter the franchiſe, 
and execute the king's command, either by himſelf, or officer. 
Nox-PLEVIR, Non: pleuina, a default in not replevying of 
land in due time, See REPLEVIN. | | 
In Hengam Magna, it is ſaid, that the defendant ſhould be ſure 
to replevy his lands ſeized by the king, within fifteen days. 
And that if he neglects, then, at the inſtance of the plaintiff, 
at the next court-day, he ſhall loſe his ſeiſin, /icut per defſal- 
tem, poſt defaltam,—But, by ſtat, 9 Edward III. it was enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould loſe his land thenceforward: becauſe of 


non-plevin. 


occaſions to men for freeing them from ſerving on aſſizes, and 


juries; as, by reaſon of old age, charter of exemption, or the 
like... See Jun v, &c. 


Now-PRoOCEDEND®O ad Aſſam Rege inconſulto, A writ to ſtop| 


the trial of a cauſe appertaining to one who is in the king's 


tuary; being claimed by the clergy upon the death of thoſe 

f their pariſh, See MoRTUARY. _ | | 
At firſt it was a third part of the goods, and was called fer- 
tiagium; till by a bull of Clement VI. it was reduced to a 
ninth. | 

NONAGESIMAL, in aſtronomy, the ninetieth degree of 
the ecliptic, reckoned from its eaſtern term, or point. See 
EcLiepTiIc. | 
The altitude of the nonage/imal is equal to the angle of the 
eaſt, and if continued, paſſes through the poles of the ecliptic : 
whence the altitude of the nenageſimal, at a given time, un- 
der a given elevation of the pole, is eaſily found, See Al. 
TITUDE. 
If the altitude of the nonageſima! be ſubſtracted from go?, 
the remainder is the diſtance of the nonage/imal from the ver- 


NONAGON, a figure having nine angles, and ſides. See 
PoLYGOV. - 


NONCONFORMIS TS, the name of a religious ſect, or 
rather numbei of ſets, in England. See SEPARATIST. 
The term was antiently confined to the Puritans, or rigid 
Calviniſts ; at preſent it extends to all who diſſent from the 
eſtabliſned church, the Romaniſts alone excepted. See Dis- 
SEN TER, PURITAN, PRESVYTERIAN, INDEPENDENT, 


ſervice, c. till thg king's pleaſure be farther known. 


&c 4 | 
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NONAGE, in law, an incapacity of doing certain things | 


twenty-one years ; for marriage, till fourteen, &c, Sce Mi- 


The 


NOS 


The word is ſaid to have had its riſe from a declaration of 
king Charles I. who appointed that all the churches of England. 

and Scotland ſhould have the ſame ceremonies and diſcipline ; 
the acquieſcence wherein, or diſſenting from which, deter- 
mined conformity, and noncenformity. * = pee 


NONE, ot Nox Es, Nox x, one of the ſeven canonical | 


hours, in the Romiſh church. See Hou nx. 
None, or the ninth hour, is the laſt of the leſſer hours, that 


is ſaid before veſpers ; and anſwers to three a-clock in the |. 


afternoon, See VESPERS. 3 DN 
The ſingle office, and that for the dead, ends at ones, Which 
father Roſweyd obſerves, was antiently the hour for the'breaKk- 
ing up of the ſynaxis, or uſual meetings at church of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians. o 
The hour of none was alſo the uſual time fot taking the te- 
paſt on faſt-days ; though ſome would keep the faſt till night. 
See FAST. 1 Ne 
NON ES“, Nonz#, in the Roman calendar, the fifth day 
of the months January, February, April, June, © Aliguſt, 
September, November, and December; and the ſeventh! of 
March, May, July, and October: Thefe four laſt months 


having fix days before the zones, and the others only four, 
| | ce +20." palatt. See Vonern. - * | | Van 
T be other proper bones are the turbinata, or ſpongioſa, two 


See CALENDS. | 4 
* The word apparently has its riſe hence, that the day of the 
nones was nine days before the ides, and might be calle line. 
idus. See Ipes. VE 
March, May, July, and October had ſix days in their zones ; 
by reaſon theſe alone, in the antient conſtitution of the year 
by Numa, had 31 days apiece; the reſt having only 29, and 
February 30. — But when Cæſar reformed the year, and made 
other months contain 31 days, be did not like wiſe allot them 
fix days of nenes. See CALENDAR, YEAR, Mox TH, c. 
NOMUs Humeri Placentini, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo 
rotundus minor. See ROTUNDUS. | "NY 
NORMANNORUM Terra. See the article TERRA. 
NORMAL Line, in geometry, is uſed for a perpendicular line. 
See PERPENDICULAR, and SUBNORMAL. | 
NORROY, North Rey, q. d. northern king; the title of the 
third of the three kings at arms, or provincial heralds. See 
KING at Arms, and HERALD. | 
His juriſdiction lies on the north ſide of Trent, whence his 
name; as Clarencieux, on the ſouth. See CLARENCIEUx. 
NORTH, in coſmography, one of the four cardinal points 
of the horizon, being that interſection of the horizon and 
meridian which is neareſt our pole. See CARDINAL Point, 
and Horizon. _ | 
NorTH Latitude of the Moon. See the article LATITUDE. 
Nor TH Company. See the article Company. | 
NorTH Dial. See the article DI AL. 3 
Nokxrh Eat, a rhumb, or point, in the middle between the 
caſt and north. See RHumeE, and Poi Nr. 0 
NorTHn North Eaſt, North Eaſt and by Eaft, are ſubdiviſions 
of the compaſs between the north and eaſt. See WIND. 
NorTH Pole. See the article POLE. 2 
NoR TH Sea. See the article SEA. 9 
NoRr R- Star, the laſt in the tail of the little bear; called alſo 
the pole: tar. See PoLE-Star. | | 
NorTH Wall. See the article WALL. 
NorTH Ve, is a point, or rhumb, in the middle between 
the north and weſt. See WEST, Ce. 
NorTH Hind. See the article Wind. 25 
NORTHERN Aßpect, or Expoſure. See ExPosURE. 
Nox THERN Light, or Aurora Borealis. See Au ROR A Borealis, 
NoRTHERN Ocean. See the article OCE An. dS 


NoRTHERN Signs, are thoſe fix on the north fide of the equa- | 


tor, See SIGN. | | | 
NorTHERN Hemiſphere, See the article HEMISPHERE: 
NORTHING, in navigation, the difference of latitude, 
which a ſhip makes in ſailing towards the north pole. See 
SAILING, LATITUDE, Scr. | 
NOSE, the external organ of ſmelling ; or that part in men 
which ſtands prominent, in the middle of the face. Sce 
FACE. 5 1 
The noſe is uſually divided by anatomiſts into external and 
internal; a diviſion of very little ſervice. | 
It is farther ſubdivided into ſeveral parts which make up 
its external figure, —Firft is the dorſum, or ridge, running 
along the whole length of it; one part whereof, about the 
middle, more prominent than the reſt, is called the pine; 
and the extreme, which in many is turned round, orbiculus, — 
The ſides are called the alæ, or pinnæ. 


The teguments of the noſe are common to the reſt of the 


face. Under theſe appear the muſcles of the noe, which 
are three pair, viz. the elevatores ale naſi, ſerving to pull 
the alz upwards, and turn them outwards ; the dilatatores 
alz naſi, which draw them from each other, and widen 
the external apertures of the noſtrils ; and the cenſtrictores 


alæ naſi, which draw them downwards nearer each other; 


and at the ſame time the upper lip alſo downwards. See each 
muſcle deſcribed under its proper head, ELEVATOR, DILA- 
TATORES, &c. © « rn 


"ww + 
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Ie frame of the n/ is chiefly. ſupported by two bones, 


* 


N08 


Which end in cartilages of a triangular figure, and are divided 


in the middle by a third, called ſeptum, into two partitions 
called the nares, or ne/trils. ' See NosrRII. . 


This ſeptum likewiſe ends in a tartilage 3 by means of which 


cartilages, the lower part of the nge is rendered moveable, 
Wilen dhe öpper, being perfectly olicous;? is nöt. The Car. 


"tilages. of the alæ are died to the others by ligaments, which 


looſe connexion renders them moveable, 
The bones of the ngſe are either proper, or common. — The 


firſt of the proper, are the two external ones that chnſtituck 
the dorſum, and are joined to the oſſa Frofitis; the fourth bone 
of the upper jaw, and to each other, "uſttally per harmoniam. 
Ses Dok UHH NU. 

Inuthe *condave of the arch of theſe two bones, at” their 


union internally, is placed the bony part of the ſeptum, Its 


l joins the os ethmoides ; but in adults Is cntinued 


as the ethmoides, and its proceſs, * called" cri galli, ap- 


6 


'- pear of a piece with the ſepftum. Phe ſeptum is thinneſt in 
the middle, and divides the right noſtril from the left; 
thougli its poſition is ſeldom perpendicular. It is capped with 
another thin bone, fron its figure called vome# aratri, and 


is joined to the fourth bone of the upper jaw, and to the oſſa 


* 


: 


of which are uſually found in each noſtril, ſometimes three, 
one over the other. The middlemoſt, when there are 


three, is ſo placed as to ſhelter the perforation of the antrum 


maxillæ ſuperioris into the noſtril, and prevent the ſudden 


- ruſhing in of air from the noſtril into the antrum. They 


are all very porous, and turned, not unlike the ſhell concha 
veneris. In quadrupeds, | theſe bones are very numerous 
See CRIBROSUM. ”, | 


The common bones of the noſe, are ſuch as make fence, 


for the foramina narium, and help to compoſe the part; 
adjacent. The largeſt of theſe is the fourth' bone of th: 
upper jaw, which has the greateſt ſhare in framing the fora 
mina. See MAx1LLA.' | | 
Theſe four bones, with the ſeptum and oſſa turbinata, 
chiefly frame the internal paries of the foramina. In th: 
upper part, a portion of the os frontis, the inſide of the 0 
unguis, the os cribroſum, with part of the ſphenoides ; ani 
backwards towards the fauces, the oſſa palati, help to com 
poſe the foramina. | n Biz 
Beſides the cavities circumſcribed by the bones now mer: 
tioned, the foramina have ſeveral collateral cavities that ope 
into them: The largeſt is that called antrum gene ; by D:. 
Highmore, antrum maxille ſuperioris, framed in the foutt! 
bone of the upper jaw, near two inches long, and an inc 
broad; the bony parts of which, with the'ſphenoides, mal: 
the foramen lacerum externum. Its lower ſurface makes 
thin covering for all the roots of the molares, and canin 
which frequently upon drawing a tooth, to which it ſticks, 
taken along with it, whereby this cavity is opened into tt 
alveolus, and conſequently into the mouth. 

All theſe cavities of the noſe and cheek, as alſo the oſſa tu: 
binata, ſeptum, &c, are inveſted with a membrane furniſhe! 
with large arteries from the carotides; and veins, whic 
empty themſelves into the jugulars; and nerves, from th 


fifth pair, as well as the olfactory nerves. 


In this membrane are a great number of ſmall glands, plact 
very near each other, from whence flows all that pituit 
commonly diſcharged at the noftrils. - Le ILY 


By means of this mucus or pituita is the membrane kept ſo); 


and defended from the injuries of extraneous bodies, eſpecial) 
thoſe of the air, which muſt paſs this way in inſpirati! 
when the mouth is ſhut. See Mucvus.” 

By this means, the olfactory nerves, here diffuſed, 2 
rendered capable of the perception of odoriferous eMuuvi; 
which the drineſs of the part would be apt to deſtroy. & 
SMELLING. | 2 95 pres 
Beſides this uſe of the nee, which is the principal, natut 
has made it, as it were, a diverticulum to the eyes; the" 
being a conſiderable paſſage into each noſtril that emp! 
itſelf under the middle os turbinatum, ariſing from two apt 
tures, called puncta lachrymalia, at the great canthus. 
By this way, the ſuperfluous moiſture of the eyes is cartit! 
off, which would otherwiſe incommode the cheeks; 25 f 
effect it does, when thoſe parts are affected with any di- 
order; as in the ægilops, and fiſtula lacrymalis. See F- 
TULA, LACHRYMALIA Punta, &c. 25 
The diſeaſes to which the noe is ſubject, are a cor!” 
ozæna, polypus, farcoma, and noli me tangere, beſide ne 
ing, and a loſs of ſmelling, See each in its place. N 
Amb. Part, in his 23d book, mentions an Italian chu 
geon, who had the art of reſtoring loſt noſes, or maKi" 
them come again after they were cut off, His method wi" 
make an aperture in the patient's arm, and there to engt 
the mutilated neſe; the arm being bound up for 24 days, the 
noſe took root in the wound, and glued itſelf with the f 
of the arm, and grew to its bulk; which done, he cut off t 
fleſh of the arm, and faſhioning the 1% to his liking, f 
plicd it in its place, and healed the waunds at leiſure, Thi 
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De a2 & a ca 2222 


This tion we ſee. burleſqued in Hudibras: © So learn- 
„ ed Taliacotius, from &c. and alſo in the Ada Erudi- 
pi, anno 1682. | 
| 98 maintains, that the noſe is in ſome mea- 
| FT ſure fitted for an organ of fight, and that a man may ſee 

| through it; grounding his opinion on the authority of Sme- 
: tius, who, in his fifth book of Medicinal Miſcellanies, relates 
1 \ of his own knowledge, that a youth, quite blind in other 

; reſpects, could ſee the light, and was able to diſcern the 
: | whiteneſs of flowers by the no/e. 
0 . But, for our part, we ſhould rather account for theſe ſenſa- 
6 | tions from the faculties of feeling and ſmelling, than thoſe of 
ſeeing: Not but there is a very great reſemblance between 
the various organs of ſenſe, enough to give ground to the 
opinion, that they only differ as more or leſs delicate ; for 


t a ; 
ich reaſon we do not abſolutely reject the inſtance given 
— | Grimaldi of a man who could diſtinguiſh colours by his 

* 4 feeling. See SENSE, 35% | 

| | The nerves, whoſe texture and conſtitution, for any thing we 
= | know, is the ſame throughout the whole body, are conſeſſed- 
ch = ly the vehicles of all ſenſations from without ; and thoſe are 
d : all depoſited in the ſame ſenſory, whether they be brought 
7 | from the eye, the ear, or the noſe, &c. and that ſingular ap- 
p p paratus, obſervable in each organ, ſeems rather intended for 
® the bene eſſe, than the eſſe of that ſenſe ; rather to ſtop and 
3g f detain the tranſient effluvia, to collect them where too ſcanty, 
f diſperſe them where too copious, ſoften them where too rude, 


and break their force where too violent, and by this means 


- do proportion them to the ſeveral degrees of fineneſs, tenſion, 
— XxX c. of the nerves of the reſpective organs, in order to render 
Ws = the ſenſations adequate to the ends; than to produce them. 
1 See SENSATION, | 

2 In Tartary, the-greateſt beauties are thoſe who have the leaſt 

noſes, Ruybrock mentions the wife of the great Jinghis- 
55 chan, the mother of Tamerlane, as a celebrated beauty, be- 

; 


: cauſe ſhe had only two holes for a noſe. In moſt other coun- 
* 1 tries, China excepted, great noſes are in honour, 
The Crim-Tartars break the noſes of their children while 


ſtand before their eyes, SES 
NOSOCOMIUM, NOEOKOMETION, an hoſpital, or in- 


firmary, for the reception of the diſeaſed. See HosPiTaL, 
LAZ AR, c. 


of diſeaſes; otherwiſe called pathology. See PATHOLOGY. 
* The word is compounded of o, malady, diſeaſe, and aoſ@-, 
diſcourſe, reaſon. 

NOSTRILS, Nares, the two apertures, or cavities of the 
noſe, through which the air paſſes, and which ſerve to con- 
vey odours, and to carry off the pituita ſeparated in the ſinus 
of the baſe of the cranium. See Nos, and Mucus. 
The neftrils are ſeparated by a cartilage, called ſeptum na- 


ING, 


Cicero obſerves, that the ſituation of the no/rils ſo near the 

mouth is very convenient; as the judging of the ſmells of 

meats and drinks, is a great part of their office: He adds, that 

their erect poſition argues the Creator's wiſdom, in regard all 

= odours rife from below upwards. * 

= NOT Guilty, the general iſſue, or plea of the defendant, in 
any criminal action. See Now / Culpabilis. 

Nor putrid Fever. See the article FE VER. 

Nor vital Action. See the article Ac T io. 

= NOTABILIA Bona. See the article Box A. 


cabbala. See Camara. 


when a ſingle letter is taken for the ſign of a thing, i. e. for 


tin notarius, a perſon who writes in notes, or ſhort-hand, — 


- natul 2 two, or three, See ABBREVIATURE. 1 
. then But after all, neither the one nor the other ſeems alone ſuffi- 
empis cient: For as a ſingle letter frequently makes a word; ſo in 
70 ap" WR ws notaricon, a whole word ſometimes ſtands for a ſingle 
a 7 letter. a | | | . 
/ carr I There are therefore two principal kinds of netaricon : the firſt 
; 23 1 _ is, when by aphæreſis, or apocope, the firſt or laſt letter of 
any d- ſeveral words are joined to make a ſingle word, or phraſe ; 
ee [15 which therefore is of two kinds, the one initial, the other 

% 35 final: and each is done ſeveral ways, viz. either by taking 
corrW the letters the common way, or backwards: Though there is 
le (ner also a third kind, made, as the rabbins call it, by leaps, 

| 7X 7. e. by skipping over ſome letters. The firſt of theſe kinds, 
chi- which the rabbins call raſebe theboth, appears very antient; 
makus and is ſuppoſed by ſome, well verſed in the Hebrew, to have 
\d 1% taken its origin from the Pſalms, and other places of ſcripture, 
o engt. proceeding alphabetically; z. e. the firſt verſe beginning with 
days, te Wl N, the firſt letter of the alphabet; the ſecond with 2, the ſe- 
the fl Wl cond letter, Cc. See ABCEDARY.. | K 


© of be  VoL. II. Ne CVI. 


NOSOLOGY ®, NOEOAOTIA, a diſcourſe, or treatiſe 


rium, and lined with a very ſenſible membrane. See SMELL-| 


Rabbi Nathan, in his great Aruch, ſays, that notaricon is 
a whole name.—He adds, that the word comes from the La- | 


And Rabbi Elias Levita gives the ſame account in his 75 
bites, except that in lieu of one letter for a word, he mentions | 


[4 


NOT 


The ſecond kind is alſo very common, and called fophe the- + 
both, i. e. the end of words, 


For inſtance, by telling the 
laſt letters of the words, 0 9 ww My Mibi quidnam 
nomen eſt. Duodnam ? they find the name of God, Jeho- 
vah. This becomes till more puerile, when they take the 
letters back wards, kg 

The third kind is more modern, more groſs, and perplex- 
ed: Here a letter gives a whole word, inſtead of a word's 
only giving a letter; fo that a word ſhall furniſh a whole 
phraſe. 17. 

Thus, for an example, in the firſt word of Geneſis, WR A= 


bereſchit, is found, ** He created the heaven and the carth, 
the ſea, the abyſs,” &c. 


NOTARY, Nor ARius, primarily denotes one who takes 


notes, or ſhort draughts, of contracts, or other inſtruments. 
See NOTE, and PROTHONOT ARY. 

From the 44th Novel of Juſtinian, it appears, that contracts 
were firſt wrote in notes, or abbreviatures, by the n9:a- 
ries, or clerks of the tabelliones; and were not yet obliga- 
tory.—Afterwards they were engroſſed, or wrote at length 


by the tabellio himſelf, and then ſigned and ſealed, See La- 
BELLIO. 


Nor AR, is more particularly uſed for an officer, who draws, 


and keeps notes, and minutes of contracts, obligations, and 
other inſtruments, executed before him, and delivers out au- 
thentic copies, &c, thereof h 

Ragueau diſtinguiſhes between notarii, and tabelliones + Nota- 
ries, he ſays, in ſeveral cities, are only to receive and paſs the 
minutes of contracts, and to deliver them to the parties in 
brief; being obliged to carry them to the tabelliones to be kept, 
and to have engroſſed copies delivered out to the parties. 

He adds, that the notaries were antiently clerks of the ta- 
belliones ; and that ſeparating, by degrees, from their maſters, 
they at length erected offices of their own ; and at laſt took 
place of the tabelliones, who were ſuppreſſed. 

They had their name notarii, from note ; becauſe antiently 
they wrote in notes, or ſhort-hand, 


Notaries are now little uſed among us, except in mercantile 
young, as thinking it a great piece of folly to have their noſes | 


affairs; though in France they ſtill ſubſiſt in their legal capa- 


nr notaries of the chatelet are called the king's coun- 
ſellors, and note · keepers. 


Nor Ax Public, among us, is a perſon who draws, and pub- 


lickly atteſts deeds, or writings, between merchants, to make 
them authentic in another country. 


| Notaries have the drawing, paſſing, keeping, iſſuing, &c. of 


all deeds, contracts, charter-parties, c. in the mercantile 


world. In their books are regiſtered proteſts, remonſtran- 
ces, Cc. 


Eccleſiaſtical Nor Ax IEs, were officers in the firſt ages of the 


church, whoſe buſineſs was to collect, and preſerve the acts of 


the martyrs. See Acr, MAR TYR, and MaRTYRoLOGY. 


They are ſuppoſed to have been firſt inſtituted by S. Cle- 
ment, Their number was ſeven, and they were diſpoſed in 
the ſeven quarters or regions of Rome. 

Pope Fabian, judging the ſhort-hand of the notaries too ob- 
ſcure for common uſe, added ſeven ſub-deacons to them, to 
tranſcribe at length what the notaries drew in ſhort. | 


At length theſe notaries were laid aſide, and two other kinds 


eſtabliſhed in their ſtead, viz. apgftolical notaries, and epi/- 


copal notaries ; whoſe buſineſs lies in ſpiritual, and beneficiary 


inſtruments. See Deacon, CaRDINAL, c. 


NOTATION, in arithmetic, the art of characterizing 


numbers, or of repreſenting them by proper figures. See 


| CHARACTER. 
NOTARICON, the third part, or ſpecies, of the Jewiſh I 


The choice of arithmetical characters is arbitrary: Hence, 
in various nations, they are various. But perhaps there are 


none ſo commodious as thoſe commonly uſed in Europe, 


uſually ſaid to have been invented by the Arabs, and thence 
called Arabic characters; though Dr. Wallis obſerves, that 
Altepedi, an Arab, refers the invention to the Indians. See 
Numeral CHARACTER. | | 

The Greeks, Hebrews, and other eaſtern nations, as alſo 


the Romans, expreſſed numbers by the letters of their com- 


mon alphabet. See Literal CHARACTER. 


NoTAT10N, in algebra, is the repreſenting of quantities by 


letters of the alphabet; or calling them by thoſe names. See 
UANTITY, CHARACTER, Cc. 


NOTE, Nor A, is uſed for a character, or abbreviature, ſerv- 
ing to denote, or expreſs ſomething in a little compaſs. See 


CHARACTER, SYMBOL, ABBREVIATURE, and Nor a- 
TION. | 


The antient notaries wrote all in notes, or ſhort-hand ; 


whence they were ſometimes denominated curſores, quia no- 


tis curſim_verba. expediebant. See NoTARY. a 
NoTEs in muſic, are characters which mark the tones, i. e. 


the elevations, and fallings of the voice, or ſound; and the 
ſwiftneſs, or ſlowneſs of its motions. See Sou xp. 

In the general, under notes are comprehended all the ſigns, 
or characters, uſed in muſic, for the making harmony of 
ſounds. See CHARACTER. 


But, in propriety, the 22 only implies the marks which 


denote 


NOT 


denote the degree of gravity, or acuteneſs, to be given each 

ſound. Sce GRAVITY. 

'The Greeks uſed the common letters of their alphabet for 

muſical notes; and in regard more xotes were needed than 

they had letters, the defect was ſupplied by the different 

ſituation of the letters, wiz. by — them upright, 
3 


inverted, Sc. and by cutting © 
ſtrokes, 


or doubling fome 


In which ſenſe we ſay, a prom! oy note, à note under har, 
a bank note, &c. Sce Brits, Bank, &c. 


To NoTE a Bill, is when a public notary goes as a witnefs, or 


takes notice, that a merchant will not accept or pay it. Ste 
BiLL, and PROTEST. | 


NoTs of a Fine, is a brief of a fine made by the chirogr,. 


pher, before it be engroſſed. See Fire, and Cainocn. 
PHER, 1 "HER 


Thus the fame letter, pi, expreſſed different notes in all the] Natural Nor g. See the article NATun AL. 


following forms, II, UI, , 2, P, 1. For every ſeveral 
mode they had no leſs than 18 figns, : 

Now, Alipius gives us ſigns for 15 different modes, which, 
with the differences of the genera, and the diſtinction be- 
tween voice and inſtrument, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, makes 
in all 1620 notes, Not that they had ſo many diſtinct cha- 
rafters; but the ſame character has different ſignifications 
on different occaſions. Thus ® in the diatonic genus, is 


lycanos hypaton of the Lydian mode; and hypate meſon of 


the Phrygian. 

The Latins, in the time of Boethius, had eaſed themſelves 
of ſo needleſs a burthen; and only uſed the firſt 15 letters of 
their alphabet for notes. Theſe, pope Gregory conſidering | 
that the octave was the ſame in effect with the firſt, and that 


the order was the ſame in the upper and lower octave of the 


gamut, reduced to ſeven ; which were to be repeated in a 
different character. : 
At length, in the eleventh century, a Benedictine, one Guido 


Aretine, in lieu of the letters, ſubſtituted the fix ſyllables, ut, 


re, mi, fa, ſol, la; placing them on different lines, and mark- 


ing them with points. Laſtly, it was thought proper to add| 


notes likewiſe in the ſpaces, See GAMUT. 


Of the ſeven muſical notes, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, fi; the | 


firſt ſix are aſcribed to Aretine, who is ſaid to have invented 
them at Pompoſa in the dutchy of Ferrara, The ſeventh, 
viz. fi, was added, according to fome, by Vander Putten; 
according to others, by de Muris. It ſerves very good pur- 


poſes, in avoiding the difficulty of the diviſions remaining in| 


Guido's ſcale, | 

Indeed Voſſius will not allow Guido the honour of inventing 
any of them ; but ſhews that the Egyptians had uſed them 
long before him ; in which he is confirmed by the teftimony 
of Halicarnaſſeus: However, common fame aſcribes to him 
not only the notes, but alſo the lines, letters, or cleffs, flats, 
and ſharps. 

The notes ut, re, mi, Sc. he is ſaid to have taken from a 
hymn, in the veſpers of S. John Baptiſt, Ut gueant laxis re- 
ſonare fibris, &c. See Music. 

Hitherto, the notes only ſerved to expreſs the degrees of tune: 
They were all of equal value as to time, till about the year 
1330, when John de Meurs, or de Muris, a doctor of Paris, 
gave different figures to the ſeveral points, to expreſs the 
quantity of time each was to be dwelt upon. See TIME. 
There are three things to be conſidered in theſe notes. iſt, 


The quantity, i. e. the ſize and figure of the head. 2dly, | 
The quality, i. e. the colour of the head; whether it be 


white or black, full or open. 3dly, The properties, as the 
Italians expreſs themſelves 3 viz. whether the note is accom- 
panied with a virgula, or comma, or not, It muſt likewiſe 
be conſidered whether the notes be ſeparate and diſtin, or 
bound together. | os | 

The ſeveral muſical notes are, the large, which contains 8 
meaſures ; though Merſennus makes it 12; (ſee its figure un- 
der CHARACTER) the long, containing 4 meaſures ; the 
breve, containing 2 3 the ſemibreve, containing 1; the mi- 
nim, 2; the crotchet, 4; the quaver, 3; the ſemiquaver, s; 
and the demiſemiguaver, Ir. | 

Uſually we only diſtinguiſh ſix principal notes, repreſented by 
as many different characters; wiz. the ſemibreve, equal to 
two minims ; the minim, equal to two crotchets ; the crotch- 
et, equal to two quavers; the guaver, equal to two demi- 
quavers; and the ſemiguaver, equal to two demiſemiquavers. 
See each under its proper article, SEMIBREVE, MINI, 
' CROTCHET, &c, 4 Of 

The mathematicians compute, that one may make 720 chan- 


ges, or varieties, with ſix notes, without ever repeating the 


fame twice; and that of the notes of each octave, one may 
make 40320 different tunes, or ſongs. See CHANGE, Cou- 
BINATION, &c, | | | | | 
NorTE is alſo uſed for a mark made in a book, or writing, 


where there occurs ſomething remarkable, and worthy of par-| 


ticular notice. | f | 
Nor E, is alſo uſed for an obſervation, or explication of ſome 
paſſage in an author, added in the margin, at the bottom of 
the page, or elſewhere, by an editor. See GLoss. 


In this ſenſe, note ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to text, See 


TEXT. 
The notes make the principal difference in the editions of claſ- 


fic, &c. authors. — We have Virgil, Horace, Terence, &c. | 


with Ruzus's - notes, the Dauphin's notes, Dacier's notes, 
Bentley's notes, Hare's notes; with notis variorum, c. See 
| VARIORUM. | | 


NOTÆ Maternæ, Mothers Spots. See the article Nx. 


VVS. 


NO THA Coftz, in anatomy, denote the five lotveſt ribs cn 


each ſide. hey are called baffard, or ſpurious ribs, in re. 
gard they do not join with the breaſt-bone, as the other rib 
do, nor are they, as the others are, bony, but cartilaginous. 
See Rrss. 

NOTHING, Ni, Nihilum, or Non Ent. See NIRHII. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh between nothing, taken fri), 
which is what is impoſſible, or implies a contradiction; and 
nothing taken more generally, which is both applied to what 
is poſſible, and impoſſible. See Poss1BLE. | 


abſence of reality in any ſubje& ; and privative, which is the 
abſence of reality in a ſubject capable thereof, or wherein it 
ought to be found. | 
NOTHUS, xo ox, a Latin term, properly ſignifying 5. 
tard, or a perſon of ſpurious birth. See BasTARD. 
Hence it is applied figuratively by phyſicians, Cc. to ſuch 
diſeaſes as though, in reſpe& of a ſimilitude of ſymptoms, 
&c. they have the ſame denomination as ſome others; jet 
are of different origin, ſeat, or the like, from the ſame. Set 
PERIPNEUMON Y, EMPYEMA, &c. 


Nor Rus, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the back part of the chef, 
or thorax. See THORAxX. * | 
NOTION, Nor 10, in logic, an idea, or repreſentation of 


any thing, inthe, mind. See Ip EA, and PRENoOTION, 
M. Leibnitz is very accurate in the diſtinction of notions, in 
the Acta Erudit. Leipſ. anno 1684. 

A clear notion, he defines to be ſuch an one as ſuffices us to 


recollect the object; v. gr. that a given figure is reckoned in 
the number of tfiangless 


the object; ſuch, v. gr. is that of a plant, which upon ſeeing, 
you are in doubt whether or no it be the ſame you had ſeen 
elſewhere, and which is called by this or that name. 
Diftin? Nor rom, is that wherein you are able to aſſign the 
very marks, or characters, by which you recollect the thing; 
v. gr. That a circle is a figure terminated with a curve line 
returning into itſelf, the ſeveral points whereof are equally 
diſtant from one and the ſame intermediate point. See Di- 
TINCT. 


A confuſed NoT1on, is that wherein you are not able to afign 


the very marks or characters whereby you recollect the ob- 


notion of red colour. | 

An adequate NoT1on, that wherein you have diſtinct natim 
of the marks or characters whereof it is compoſed ; ſuch, . 
gr. is the notion of a circle above inſtanced, where you hare 
diſtinct nations of the curve returning into itſelf, of the u- 

termediate point, and of the equal diſtance and termination, 
See ADEQUATE, 5 

An inadequate Nor rox, that wherein you have only a confuſed 
notion of characters that enter a diſtinct one. 
Some confuſed notions are admitted into mathematics; uz 
ſuch whoſe reſolution is of no great conſequence to any &« 
monſtrations. | | = | 
Thus, Euclid does not reſolve the notion of equality, though 
it enter the notion of an equilateral triangle, a rhombus, 
Sc. inaſmuch as the propoſitions for whoſe demonſtration it 

| ſhould be uſed, are eaſily granted without ſuch a detail; 5 
v. gr. that things equal to the ſame third, are equal to one 
another, c. But no notions are admitted into the number 
of mathematical definitions, except diſtin ones, and thoſe 
too as adequate as poſſible, or as occaſion requires. See DE- 
FINITION, _ EE Et Crs 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh notions into formal, and l- 


— 


|. Jeftive ; and each of theſe they ſubdivide into fr, and ſe- 


cond, | 113 
A firft firmal Nor iok, is the knowledge we haue of an 

thing according to what it is, of has in itſelf ; as the know. 
ledge of fire, quatenus fire; of a light body, quatenus lights 
& , a ©. VET 3h V5 ' a | 84 


A firſt objective Nor iox, is the thing itſelf known, accord- 
ing to bat it b, or has in idfelf 3/25 the fire, known as fire, 
c. | oe ANG 
Second formal NoTton, is the knowledge of a thing accordi”s 
to what it receives from the underſtanding ; as, of fire, that 
it is the ſubject, and not the predicate. tee; 
Second objeftive NoT10N, is what agrees to the thing by =_ 
of oy * of the intelle&, or what it receives from 
intellect, 5 Vs | RN 


NorTE is alſo a minute, or ſhort writing, containing ſome ar. 
- ticle of buſineſs, See MixurTE, | 79 9 


\ 


Comm 


Again, they diftinguiſh nothing into negative, which is the 


n obſcure NoT1ON, is that which doth not ſuffice to recoled 


2 


* 
9 


ject ; though it be reſolvable into them. Such, v. gr. is de 


. , r nm a a a. 
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Ars Noroxra a chimerical kind of art, or ſcience, whereby 


NOV 


„„ Norton, called alſo PRENOTIONS, endung, and 
2 — are certain principles ſuppoſed to be innate, and 
which therefore are ſelf-evident, i. e. appear, or are known | 
by their own light, wittiout the intervention of any medium, 
a oof ; being impreſſed, as it were, by the finger of God ; 

| 2 2 2 the foundations of all our concluſions in the ſcien- 


ces. which are to be demonſtrated hereby. See Innate Ib E A, 
ces, "A 


KNnowLEDGE, &c. 


Theſe common notions, conſidered as the foundations of ſci- rigour of their maſter's doctrine; and 


e axioms. See AXIOM. 

Fe — — common, not as if ſo actually and neceſſarily 
rceived by every perſon, that no body could be ignorant of, 

- deny them; but becauſe they are judged to be true and 

2 . by all perſons of ſound reaſon. For the ſame reaſon 

* ſay, ſuch a food is wholeſom ; not that it is ſo to all 


men, but to all that are of a ſound body, and conſtitution. | 


| Ice C. 4. | | : Fe 
1 _— Kinds of common notions, viz. theoretical, 


ich lay the ground-work for ſpeculation ; ſuch are, every 
2 — * * or is not; nothing can be made by itſelf; | 
the whole is greater than a part; equal things being added to 


he ſums are equal: And practical, which lay the 
1 fir honeſty, and good morals ; ſuch are, God 


1 beloved and worſhipped our parents to be honour- | 
4 8 — every body their due; to do as we would 


by 3 — | 
823 however, and thoſe of beſt note, deny 
the reality of any innate, or common notions; urging, that 
the mind does not need any actual notions to prepare it 
to think, but that an innate faculty of thinking may ſuf- 
fice; as appears in an infant, from its perception of pain, 


taſte, colour, &c. They add, that the common organs of | 


ſenſe, if they have but objects preſented to them, and the fa- 


culty we have of refleting on, and variouſly combining or 


ordering the ideas received thereby, are ſufficient to furniſh' 


us with all the ſtock of knowledge we have. See Know-|; wards tranſlated into Latin. 
LEDGE. ! prized in nine collections, or chapters. 


NOTIONAL Quantity. See the article QUanTITY. 


NOTITIA, NorTicx, ſomething that has come under a | 


perſon's knowledge, or obſervation. See KnowLEDGE. 
Hence notification, the action of giving notice, &c. 


& NorirT1a zs alſo the title of certain books, compoſed for giving 
= Aa particular knowledge of the places, roads, &c. of a province, 
kingdom, dioceſe, or the like. 


— 4 5 . Fen j 
Such is the Notitia Imperii, &c. M. Valois has given a Ne- 
| 25 Callarum, ings collection of the ſeveral names which 


the cities and provinces of that kingdom have bore at different N 


: 
h 250127 | 


The Notitiæ Dignitatum Imperii, both eaſtern and weſtern, | 


Not that they denied but a 
grievous ſoever, might obtain pardon by re 
themſelves recommended repentance in th 


But their doctrine was, that the church had 
power to receive ſinners into its communion $2 


perſon fallen into any fin, how 
pentance ; for they 
e ſtrongeſt terms. 
it not in its 
3 as having no 
way of remitting ſins but by baptiſm, which, once received, 
could not be repeated. See BAPT IM. 


In proceſs of time, the Nevatians ſoftened and moderated the 
; only refuſed abſolution 


- 


to very great ſinners. See ArSo0LUTION, 
The two leaders were proſcribed, and declared heretics, not 
for excluding penitents from communion, but for denying 
that the church had a power of remitting fins. 
N OVATION, Jmovation, in the civil law, 
alteration of an obligation, 
or annihilated. 
Thus when an obligation is diſcharged without receiving any 
money, but a ſimple promiſe is accepted in its ſtead, tiis oc- 
caſions a novation. — 
There are two kinds of nchen: 
other neceſary and conſtrained. 
Neceſſary Novar io is that made in conſequence of a ſentence, 
or decree of juſtice. 
Voluntary NovAaTIon is made three ways, viz. by changing 
the cauſe of the obligation, without the intervention of any 
other perſon ; by changing the nature of the obligation ; and 
by delegation, as when the debtor makes over a debt to the 
creditor for his ſatisfaQion. 
In all theſe caſes there is a will to innovate : 
Juſtinian ſays, Voluntate non lege novandum. 
NOVEL, NoveLLa, in juriſprudence, a term uſed for the 
conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, viz. Juſtin, Tiberius II. 
| N and particularly Juſtinian. See Coxsr ITT IOx, and 
Aw. | 
; Moſt'of Juſtinian's novels were originally Greek ; and after- 
Their number is 165, com- 


See CIVIL Law. 
They had their name, novel, either from their making a great 
alteration in the face of the antient law; or, as Cujas rather 
thinks, becauſe made on new caſes, not yet conſidered, and 


after the reviſal of the code, compiled by order of the empe- 
ror. See CoDE. | 


Whereever Accurſius ſpeaks'of novels, he means thoſe pub- 
liſhed in Greek by Juſtinian; the Latin verſion of them, 
made in the time of Bulgatus, he calls authentics, by reaſon 
of its exactneſs and fidelity. See AUTHENTIC. 

OVEL Aſſignment, in an action of treſpaſs, is an aſſignment of 
time, place, or the like, in a declaration, otherwiſe or more 
particularly than it was in the writ, 


a change, or 
whereby it becomes extinguiſhed, 


$5 the one voluntary, the 


Accordingly 


are of the utmoſt uſe both in the Roman, and in ecclefiaſtical [NoveL Diſſeiſin. See the article Ass18E of Novel Diſſei- 
ms 


hiſtory ;/ yet are they of little ſervice, at leaſt to young people, 


' *. 4 |; 10 5 
without good notes; ſuch are thoſe of Pancirollus, &c. and NOVEMBER, the eleventh month in the Julian year; but 


- unleſs the text, which is ſtrangely corrupted and mutilated, be | the ninth in the year of Romulus; whence its name. See 


ſupplied. COTE | . 
NOTO RIO Us, ſomething known, minifeſt, and public. | 


Hence, 


it is pretended a perſon may arrive at the knowledge of all 
things, all ſciences, Cc. And this by infuſion, without 
any labour, or trouble, beſide that of performing a few ce- 
mmon ies. | | 
NOTRE Dame, Our Lady, a term frequently uſed for the 
holy virgin, — Hence, feaſts of notre dame; the office of no- 


tre dame ; congregations, nunneries, orders of notre dame. | 


See VIRGIN. © 


NOVALE L, in our antient cuſtoms, denotes land newly | 
ploughed, and converted into tillage; and which had not been 


_ tilled within the memory of man, before. | | 
* 90d novale ſemel fuit, ſemper erit novale guoad decimarum re- 
— — / Show was once nor ale will ever re- 
main ſo, as to the paying, or non- paying of tithes. - Eæcepta 
decima novalium cujujdam terre quam de novo excoluerunt. Pat. 

6 Edward III. Prin 
NovaLE is ſometimes alſo uſed for fallow” land, i. e. land 
which has been ploughed for two years, and reſts, or lies fal- 


low one more; or that lies fallow every other year. See a 


FaLLow. 2 
NOVATIAN S*, NovAr TAN, a ſect of antient heretics, 
| fo called from Nævatus, an African biſhop ; or from Nova- 

tianus, a prieſt of Rome. bh | 


They were called alſo Cathari, from xalej©-, pure, g. J. Pu- 


ritans. 2 | | | 
Novatian firſt ſeparated from the communion of pope Cor- 


pentance thoſe who had fallen off in times of perſecution, 


MonTH, and'Year 
NOVEMSILES, in mythology, a ſpecies of gods worſhip- 
ped among the antient Romans. See Gon. | 
The dii novemfiles were the gods of the Sabines, adopted by 
Romulus, and a temple bailt to them in conſequence of a 
vow by king Tatius. | 
Some antiquaries take the name to have been given to thoſe 
which were laſt placed among the number of the gods; as, 
Hercules, Veſta, Sanctity, Pertune, Ee. 
NOVEMVIRI, an order of magiſtrates at Athens, nine in 
number. op | | 
The novemviri were the chief magiſtrates of the city: their 
office only held for one year. Their chief was called ærchon, 
whoſe name was recorded in the Athenian feaſts ; as, at Rome, 
| that of the conſuls. See Arcnon. | 
The ſecond bore the title of haſileus; the third, 8 
i. e. chief of the troops; and the remaining fi 
thetes. | 
NOVENDIALE *, or NovempiaLe, in antiquity, | a 
ſolemn facrifice among the Romans, held on occaſion of any 
prodigies appearing to menace them with ill fortune. See 
SACRIFICE. | : 
It had its name from the term of its celebration, viz. nover 
Ales, nine days. 1 1 vs 
NOVICE, a perſon not yet skilled, or experienced in an 
art, or profeſhon, See APPRENTICE, T YROCINIUM, 
| | F 
In the antient Roman militia, novicii, or nouitii, were the 
Young raw ſoldiers, diſtinguiſhed by this appellation from the 
veterans, See VETERAN, 


clerks in arms, who went through a kind of apprenticeſhip 


nelius, on pretence of his being too eaſy in admitting 0 In the antient orders of knighthood, there were novices, or 


Novatus, coming to Rome, joined himſelf to the faction of 


Novatian; and both maintained, that there was no other 
admiſſion into the church, but by the repentance in bap- 
tiſm ; grounding their opinion on that of 8. Paul; „It 


_ © is impoſſible for thoſe once enlightened, and who have 


„ taſted the heavenly gift; if they fall away, to renew 
„ themſelves by repentance . | i be 


ere they were admitted knights. See KniGHT. 2 

Novice is more particularly uſed in monaſteries for a religious 
yet in his, or her, year of probation, and who has not made 

the vows. See NOVICIATE. | 

vices, —In nunneries, the novices, wear a white veil; the reſt 

a black one. See VEIL. 


| % 


x, theſma- + 


In ſome convents, the ſub-prior has the direction of the no- 


A 


2 


—— — -utc- 


N O W 


A novice is not eſteemed dead in law, but is eapable of in- 
heriting till the time of actual profeſſion; nor can his bene - 
fices be given away, during the year of probation, without 
his conſent. See PRoFEss10N. | | 

The council of Trent prohibits a novice from aſſigning over 
his benefices, till two months before the expiration of his 
year of probation ; and he may even reſume them if the pro- 

feſſion be null. | | 

A hovice is not allowed to make any donation to his ſupe- 
rior, by reaſon of the dependance he is under. Noevices may 
either quit the convent during their noviciate, or may be 
turned off by the convent. 

NOVICIATE, a year of probation, appointed for the trial 

of religious, whether or no they have a vocation, and the 
neceſſary qualities for living up to the rule; the obſervation 
whereof they are to bind themſelves to by vow. See PRo- 
BATION. 
The noviciate laſts a year at leaſt; in ſome houſes more. 
It is eſteemed the bed of the civil death of a novice, who 
expires to the world by profeſſion. See Vow, and PROFEs- 
SION,. 

Novic1ATE is alſo uſed for the houſes, or places where novices 
are inſtructed. 

In this ſenſe, the noviciate is frequently a cloifter ſeparate 
from the grand dormitory. 

NOUN, NomMex, in grammar, a name or word which ex- 

' preſſes the ſubject ſpoke of; or expreſſes a ſubject whereof 

ſomething is, or may be, affirmed : as man, food, whiteneſs, 

Henry, &c. See Worn, and Name. 

A noun therefore, in language, anſwers to an idea in logic. 

See IDEA. 

The generality of ſubjects ſpoke of, have particular names; 

yet there are others, which, without being attached' to the 

ſame particular ſubject, are yet real nouns. 

Thus, beſide the particular name, which each perſon bears, 

and whereby others denote him, he gives himſelf another 

when he ſpeaks of himſelf; as, I, or my /elf. 

It is only the more particular names that in grammar have 

retained the quality of nouns; the more general ones are 

called pronouns, See PRONOUN, 15 

Nouns, again, are to be viewed in another light, viz. as di- 

vided into nouns ſubſtantive, and nouns adjectiue. 

They are called /ub/antives, when the objects they deſign are 

conſidered fimply in themſelves, and without any regard to 

their qualities. See SUBSTANTIVE. 

They are called adje&ives, when their objects are conſidered 

as clothed with any qualities. See ADJECTIVE. 

Thus, when I ſay ſimply, the heart, the word heart is called 


a noun ſubſtantive, inaſmuch as it does not expreſs any of 


its qualities: But if I ſay, the generous heart, or the perfidious 
heart, I then conſider the heart as accompanied with the 
quality of generous, or the quality perfidious. For this rea- 
ſon, the words generous and perfidious are called nouns ad- 
jective, becauſe they add a quality to the object. 
But, in effect, the object is alone deſigned by the nouns ſub- 
ſtantive; which, in this view, are alone the proper nouns. 
Adjectives, at bottom, are only modificatives of nouns ; 
though in one view they may be conſidered as nouns 3 viz. 
as they do not ſo much repreſent a quality or circumſtance 
of the object, as the object itſelf, clothed with that qualit 
or circumſtance. Nor muſt it be omitted, that a nun ae 
jective frequently becomes a ſubſtantive : For as its nature is 
to expreſs the quality of an object, if that quality happen to 

be the object itſelf ſpoke of, then, according to our firſt de- 
finition, it becomes a ſubſtantive. | 

Thus, if I fay a good intention, the word good is here an 
adjective, repreſenting the intention as clothed with the qua- 
lity of goodneſs ; but if I ſay, the good is to be choſen, it is 
evident that good is here the ſubject ſpoke of, and of conſe- 
quence is a 7oun ſubſtantive. Nor are there caſes wanting 

wherein zouns ſubſtantives become adjectives. 
It is true, in the common uſe of grammar, nouns that are 
really adjectives are not reckoned as ſuch; none being e- 
ſteemed adjectives but thoſe which without any, or at leaſt 
any conſiderable, change in their inflexion and termination, 


ders. 
Nouns are again divided into proper, and appellative. 
Nouns proper, are thoſe which expreſs a particular thing or 
perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other things of the 
ſame kind ; as, Socrates. See PROPER. .. 
Nouns appellative, are thoſe common to ſeveral individuals 
of the ſame kind; as, man, angel, Cc. See APPELLA- 
TIVE, 
Heterogeneous Nouns, are ſuch as are of one gender in the 


ſingular number, and of another in the plural, See HETE- 


ROCLITE. 
NOURISHING Chſters. See the article CLysTER, 
NOURISHMENT. See the article NuTRr1T10N. 
NOWED, Nowes, i. e. Knotted, in heraldry, is applied to 
the tails of ſuch creatures as are very long, and ſometimes 
repreſented in coat-armour as if tied up in a knot, 


are joined indifferently to nouns ſubſtantives of different gens 


NUM 


NUBECUL A, little Cloud, in medicine, a term ſometimes 


uſed for a diſeaſe in the eye, wherein objects appear as through | 


a cloud, or miſt. 

The nubecula ſeems to ariſe from certain groſs particles de. 
tained in the pores of the cornea, or ſwimming in the aque. 
ous humour, and thus intercepting the rays of light. 

NuBECULA, or Nuss, is alſo uſed for what we other. 

wiſe call albugo and pannus. See ALBUGO, and Pax. 

NUS, | 

NuBECULA is alſo uſed for a matter in form of a cloud, ſuf. 

pended in the middle of the urine. —'T his they ſometimes alſo 

call engorema., See URINE, | 

NUBILES Anni. See the article Anx1. 

NUCHA, the hinder part, or nape of the neck; called alſo 
cervix, See CERvix, and NECK. 

NUCIFEROUS, an appellation given by botaniſts to tree; 

which bear nuts, See TREE, and Nur. 

NUCKIANZ Glandulz *, in anatomy, a number of ſmall 

glands, ſituate in that part of the skull wherein the orbit; 

of the eyes are, between the abducent muſcle of the eye, 
and the upper part of the os jugale. See GLAND, and 

CRANIUM, 

They were thus denominated from their inventor, Ant. Nu, 
profeſſor of phyſic at Leyden. 

The ſame author gave his name to a falival duct, ductu 

Nuckianus. See SALIVAL, and AQUoSE. 

NUCLEUS, a Latin word, literally denoting the kernel of 

a nut, or ſtone fruit; or, more ſtrictly, the edible part con- 

tained within the skin of the kernel. See FrxurT. 

NuCLEvus is alſo uſed by botaniſts, in a larger ſenſe, for any 
fruit or ſeed contained within a husk, or ſhell. 

NuCLEUs is alſo uſed by Hevelius, and ſome other aſtrono- 
mers, for the body of a comet, which others call its head, in 
contradiſtinction to its tail, or beard. See Co Er. 

NuCLEvus is alſo applied by ſome to the central parts of the 
earth, and other planets ; as ſuppoſing them to be looſe from 
the exterior part, which they conſider as a cortex, or ſhell 
See MacGnETIsSM, EARTH, Oe. | 

NuCLEvus, in architecture, denotes the middle part of the 
flooring of the antients; conſiſting of a ſtrong cement, ovet 
which they laid the pavement, bound with mortar. 

N UDE Compa#?, Nupuu Pactum, a bare contract, engage- 
ment, or promiſe of a thing without any conſideration: En 
quo, ſay the lawyers, non oritur actio. See CONTRACT, 
CovEenANT, and Pacr. 


Nup Matter, denotes a bare allegation of a thing done. Se 
MATTER. | | 

NUDITIES, in painting, and ſculpture, denote thoſe part 
of a human figure not covered with any drapery ; or tho: 
parts where the carnations appear. See CARNATION. 

NUEL, or rather newel of a ſtair-caſe. See NEwWEL, and 
STAIR-Caſe. | | | 

NULLTITY, the quality of a thing null, that is void, and af 
no effect, oy _ of ſomething contrary to law, cuſtom, 
or form. ANNULLING. 
There are two kinds of nullities to invalidate a contract, ot 
other inſtrument, viz.. de facto, and de jure. The forme 
where the thing commences null, ipſo facto, as ſoon as tle 
thing is proved: In the latter, the act does not immediately 
become null, but a handle is given thereby to have it intire- 
ly annulled or ſet aſide. See De Facro, Ec. 

NUMBER, in arithmetic, a collection, or aſſemblage of 
forged units, or ſeveral things of the ſame kind, See 

NIT, 

Stevinus chuſes to define number as that whereby the quan- 
tity of any thing is expreſſed : Agreeably to which, Sir Iſaac 
Newton conceives number to conſiſt, not in a multitude of 


units, as Euclid defines it, but in the abſtract ratio of 4 


quantity of any kind to another quantity of the ſame kind 
which is accounted as unity. And on this view he divides 
number into three kinds, viz. integers, fractions, and ſirdi. 


See each under its proper article, INTEGER, FRACTION, 


and SURD. | ; 
Wolfius defines number to be ſomething which refers to uni- 
ty, as one right line refers to another.— Thus, aſſuming 4 
right line for unity, a number may likewiſe be expreſſed bY 
a right line, : 15 7%, 2h 
A leſs general definition of number, that author thinks will 
not comprehend the ſeveral kinds of whole numbers, fraktions, 
rationals, and ſurds. 8 . 
The ſchoolmen, keeping to Euclid's definition, hold numb* 
to conſiſt of matter and form: The matter is the things 
numbered; e. gr. coins: The form, the idea whered 1 
paring the ſeveral pieces, we bring them into one ſum, # 
ten: So that number depends altogether on the mind of 
perſon that numbers; whence changing the idea at pleaſure, 


an hundred men ſhall only be called one, or it ſhall be two, | 


or four, &c, | 3 ; 
Hence, ſay they, the form of a number is not any thing 
added to the things numbered; for the idea is a mere 1 
of the mind, not any e to the things. An 


hence, though there may 


ſome efficacy in * on | 


"Mi 


I 


NUM 


ſadered with reſpect to the matter, as when we ſay, A triple 


rope is not eaſily broke; yet there is none in reſpect to form: 
For what alteration ſhould my idea make? And hence the 
folly of the philoſophy of numbers, _ , | 

The ſame philoſophers call number a diſcrete quantity : Duan 
tity, as it admits of more and leſs; and diſcrete, ſince the 


ſeveral units it conſiſts of are not united, but remain diſtinct. | 


See QUANTITY), and DISCRETE. 

For the manner of deſigning, or characteriſing NUMBERS. 
See NOTATION. 

For that of expreſſing or reading thoſe already characteriſed, 
See NUMERATION. | 

For the meaſure of a NUMBER. See the article MEASURE. 
Mathematicians, confidering number under a great many 
circumſtances, different relations, and accidents, make many 
kinds of numbers. x 

A determinate NUMBER, is that referred to ſome given unit; 
as a ternary, or three: which is what we properly call a 
number. | 

Tndeterminate NUMBER, is that referred to unity in the general; 
which is what we call quantity. See QUANTITY, 

Homogeneal NUMBERS, are thoſe referred to the ſame unit, Sec 
HoMOGENEAL. 5 

Heterogeneal NUMBERS, thoſe reſerred to different units. 

For every number ſuppoſes ſome determinate unit, which is 
determined by the notion to Which we have regard in num- 
bering, e. gr. it is a diſtinguiſhing property of a ſphere, that 
the ſeveral points of its ſurſace are equidiſtant from its centre: 
If then, this be laid down as a note of unity, all bodies to 
which it agrees will have the nature of unity ; and are the 
ſame units, quatenus contained under this notion. But if 
ſpheres be diſtinguiſhed, e. gr. with regard to the matter they 
are compoſed of, then thoſe which before were the ſame units, 
commence different. Thus, ſix golden ſpheres and three 
golden ſpheres, are homegeneal numbers among themſelves ; and 
three braſs ſpheres and four ſilver ones, are heterogeneous num- 
bers. See HETEROGENEOUS. 

Whole NUMBERS, called alſo natural numbers, and integers, 
or ſimply numbers; are all the various aſſemblages of unity, or 
the ideas we have of ſeveral multitudes; or, according to 
Wolfus, all thoſe which, in the manner of expreſſing, refer 
to unity, as a Whole does to a part. 

Broken NUMBERS, or Fractiont, are thoſe conſiſting of ſeveral 
parts of unity ; or thoſe which refer to unity as a part to the 
whole, See FRACTION. 

Rational NUMBER, is that commenſurable with unity. See 
CouMENSURABLE. Rational whole number, is that whereof 
unity is an aliquot part. Rational broken number, that equal 
to ſome aliquot part or parts of unity.—Rational mixed number, 
that conſiſting of a whole number and a broken one, or of 
unity and a fraftion. See RATIONAL. | 

Irrational NUMBER, or Surd, a number incommenſurable with 
unity, See SURD. 

Even NUMBER, that which may be divided into two equal 
parts, without remainder or fraction; as 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. 
The ſum, as alſo the difference, and the factum or produce 
of any number of even numbers, is always an even number, 
See EVEN. 

An even number, multiplied, by an even number, produces 
an evenly even number, « 

An even number is ſaid to be evenly even, when it. may be 
meaſured or divided without any remainder by another even 
number. See EVENLY, | 


FI, twice four being eight, eight is an evenly even num- 

" 25 | 
A number is ſaid to be unevenly even, when it may be equally 
ried bY an uneven number; as 20, Which may be divided 

Y 5. 5 75 | | 

Uneven NuMBER, that which exceeds an ever number at leaſt 
by unity; or which cannot be divided into two equal parts. 
Such are 3, 5, 9, 11, Ce. | | 
'The ſum, or the difference, of two uneven numbers, makes 
an even number; but the factum of two makes an uneven 
one. | | 
If an even number be added to an uneven one; or if the one 
be ſubſtracted from the other; in the former caſe, the ſum, 
in the latter the difference, is an uneven number. But the 
ſactum of an even and uneven number, is even. | 
The ſum of any even number of uneven numbers, is an even 


number; and the ſum of any uneven number of uneven num- 
bers, is an uneven number. | 


Primitive, or prime NUMBER, is that which is only diviſible by 
unity; as 5, 7, Il, Sc. See PRIME, and INCOMPOSITE. 
rime NUMBERS among themſelves, are thoſe which have no 


common meaſure beſide unity; as 12 and 19. | 
Compound NumMBER, is that diviſible by ſome 'other number 
beſides unity; as 8, diviſible by 4, and by 2, See Com- 
POUND, © 8 SR” 
Compound NuUmMBERs among themſelves, thoſe which have ſome 
p, mon meaſure beſides unity; as 12 and 15. 
| 2 at. M HER, that whoſe aliquot parts added together, 
ake t 3 A: 
vor, I NE Oy as 6, 28, Cc. 3 parts 


of 6, being 32 2 and 1==6, And thoſe of 28, being 14, 7; 
4, 2, 1. Which together make 28. See PERFECT. 


Imperfect NuUMBERs, thoſe whoſe aliquot parts added together 


make either more or leſs than the whole, whereof they arc 
parts, See IMPERFECT. 


Imperfect numbers are diſtinguiſhed into abundant and de- 
fective. 


Abundant Nun Rs, ate thoſe whoſe aliquot parts added to- 


gether, make more than the number whereof they are parts; 


as 12, whoſe aliquot parts, 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, make 16. See 
ABUNDANT. 


Defective NumBtRs, are thoſe whoſe aliquot parts added to- 


gether, make leſs than the number whoſe parts they are; as 
16, whoſe aliquot parts, 8, 4, 2, and 1, only make 15. 


Plain NUMBER, that ariſing from the multiplication of two 


. . . 9 
2. The numbers, which thus multiplied produce a plain 


number, as here, 2 and 6, are called the ſides of the plane, 
See PLAIN, | 

Square NUMBER, the product of any number multiplied by it- 
ſelfz thus 4, the factum of 2, by 2, is a {quare number. Sez 
SQUARE. 

Every ſquare number added to its root, makes an even nen 
| ber, dee RoorT, and PowtR. 

Cubic NumMBER, the product of a ſquare number, multiplied by 
its root; e. gr. 8, the product of the ſquare number 4, mul- 
tiplied by its root 2, See CuBr, and SoL1D. 

All cubic numbers, whoſe root is leſs than 6, v. gr. 8, 27, 
64, 125, being divided by 6, the remainder is their root 
itſelf. Thus 8 being divided by 6, 2, the remainder of the 


numbers ; e. Fr. 6, which, is the product of 3 multiplied by 


diviſion, is the cube root of 8. For the cabic numbers be- 


yond 125 216, the cube of 6, divided by 6, leaves no 

remainder 3 346, the cube of 7, leaves a rcmainder 1, 

which added to 6, gives the cube root of 343. And 512, 

the cube of 8, divided by 6, leaves 2, which added to 6, 

makes the cube root of 512. So that the remainders of the 

diviſions of the cubes above 216, divided by 6, being added 
to 6, always give the root of the cubic number divided; till 
that remainder be 5, and of conſequence 11 the cube root of 
the number divided: But the cubic number above this, being 

divided by 6, there remains nothing, the cube root being 12. 

Thus, if you continue to divide the higher cubes by 6, you 

muſt not add the remainder of the diviſion to 6, but to 12, 

the firſt multiple of 6; and thus coming to the cube of 18, 

the remainder of the diviſien muſt not be added to 6, nor to 

12, but to 18: and ſo in infinitum, 

Monſ. de la Hire, from conſidering this property of the 

number 6, with regard to cubic numbers, ſound that all 

other numbers raiſed to any power whatſoevcr, had each 
their diviſor, ,which had the ſame effect with regard to 
them, that 6 has with regard to cubes. And the general 
rule he has diſcovered, is this: If the exponent of the 
power of a number be even, 7. e. if that power be raiſed 
to the zd, 4th, 6th, Cc. power, it muſt be divided by 2 ; 

and the remainder, if there be any, added to 2, or to a 

multiple of 2, gives the root of the number correſponding to 

its power, i. e. the 2d or 6th root, Cc. But if the exponent 
of the power of the number be uneven, i. e. if it be raiſed 
to the 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. power, the duple of that exponent 
rar Fig the diviſor, which ſhall have the property here re- 
quired, | 

Polygonous NUMBERS, the ſums of arithmetical progreſſions 
beginning with unity. Theſe, where the common difference 
of terms is 1, are called triangular numbers. See TRIAN- 

GULAR,—Where 2, ſquare numbers; where 3, pentagonal 

numbers; where 4, hexagonal numbers; where 5, heptagenal, 
See HEPTAGONAL, POLY GONAL, &c. | 
yramidal NUMBERS.—T he ſums of polygonous numbers, col- 
lected after the ſame manner as the polygons themſelves are 

gathered out of arithmetical progreſſions, are called fr/? pyra- 
midal numbers. | 

The ſums of the firſt pyramidals, are called ſecond pyramidals. 

The ſums of the ſecond pyramidals, are called third pyra- 

midals, &e. . 

In particular, they are called triangular pyramidal numbers, 
if they ariſe out of triangular numbers. Firſi pentagonal 
' prramidals, if they ariſe out of pentagons, &c, Sce PYRA- 

MID, and PYRAMIDAL. 

Cardinal NUMBERs, thoſe which expreſs the quantity of units; 

as 1, 2, Wc. See CARDINAL. | f 

Ordinal NUM RBERS, thoſe which expreſs their order or rank 
as 1ſt, zd, zd, c. See ORDINAL. . 


Abſolute NUMBER. See the article ABSOLUTE. 


Abftraft NUMBERS. See the article ABSTRACT. 


Amiable NUmBERs. See the article AMIABLE. 
Artificial NUMBERS, See the article ARTIFICIAL, 


Binary NUMBER. See the article BinaRy. 
Circular NUMBERs, See the article CIRCULAR, 
Concrete NUMBERS. See the article CONCRETE. 
Linear NUMBERS. See the article LIN EAR. 
Mixt NUMBER. See the article Mix r. 
Similar NUMBERS, See the article SIMILAR, 
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Golden NUMBER, in chronology, See GOLDEN Number. 


M. Caſſini defines the golden number by the number of years 
elapſed ſince that which had the new moon on its firſt day ; 
as that of the year 1500, whoſe golden number was o; which 
he takes for his epocha, 


Golden NUMBER is alſo uſed, with ſomewhat leſs propriety, for 


a period of 19 years, invented by Meton the Athenian ; at 
the end whereof, the ſame lunations return in the ſame days, 
though not preciſely in the ſame hour and minute of the day. 
See PER10D, and LUNATI1ON. 


In which ſenſe, golden number amounts to the ſame with 


what we otherwiſe call lunar cycle, or Metonic year. See 
Cy, and METonic. 


Hence this period, called by the Greeks enneadecaeteris, is 


not perfectly juſt ; there being a proemptoſis, or leap, at the 
end of each 312 years, i. e. in that time, the lunations fall 
out a day ſooner. than the golden number expreſſes them. See 
PROEMPTOSIS. 

This, among other things, was what engaged pope Gregory 
XIII. to reform the calendar, to throw out the golden 
number, and ſubſtitute the cycle of epacts inſtead of it. For 
the uſe of the golden number, which, in the Julian calendar, 
ſerves to find the new moons, only ſerves in the Gregorian to 
find the cycle of epacts. Sce EpacTt, CYCLE, and Ca- 
LENDAR, 

This number is ſaid to have had its name, golden, from the 
greatneſs of its uſe ; or becauſe the Athenians received it with 
ſo much applauſe, that they had it wrote in the publick mar- 
ket in letters of gold. See GoLDEN. 


* 


NUMBER, in grammar, is a modification of nouns, verbs, 


Sc. to accommodate them to the varieties in their objects, 
conſidered with regard to number. See Noun, Cc. 

Nouns or names agreeing to ſeveral things, may be conſidered 
either as applied to one of thoſe things ſingularly, or to a 
number of them; and thoſe either conſidered as feveral, or 


us united, To diſtinguiſh theſe caſes, two numbers have been 


invented, the ſingular and plural. 

When a noun indicates an object conſidered as ſingle, or alone, 
or a number of them conſidered as united together, it is ſaid 
to be of the ſingular number : as, a tree, a troop, a temple. 
See SINGULAR. 

When it indicates ſeveral: objects, and thoſe as diſtinct, it is 
of the plural number : as, trees, or temples.— Thus when I 
ſpeak of myſelf, as making part of ſeveral others, inſtead of 
IJ, I fay, we, &c. See PLURAL. 

The Greeks have a third number, which they call the dual 
number, as fignifying two.—The Hebrews have ſomething 
like it; but then it only takes place when the words ſignify. a 
thing double either by nature, as the hands, the eyes, &c. 
or by art, as ſciſſars, tongs, &c. 

As to common and appellative names, they ſeem all naturally 
to require a plural number; yet are there ſeveral which have 
none, as the names of gold, ſteel, &c. 


The difference of numbers in nouns is expreſſed by a diffe- 


rence of termination, or ending. 

In Engliſh, the /ngular is uſually converted into plural, by 
adding s; as tree, trees, hand, hands, &c. Where the pro- 
nunciation requires it, as when the ſingular ends in s, or x, 
ſh, or ch, it is uſually done by the addition of es inſtead 
of s. 7 | 

The plurals of adjectives, though varied from the ſingulars in 


moſt other languages; yet in Engliſh are generally the ſame. 
See VERB. | 


NUMBERS, in poetry, oratory, muſic, &c, are certain | 


meaſures, proportions, or cadences, which render a verſe, 
period, or ſong, agreeable to the ear. See VERSE, MEA- 
SURE, CADENCE, Ec. | | 
Poetical and profaic numbers, are ſomewhat different, 


Poctical NUMBERS conſiſt in a certain harmony, in the 


verſe; and denominate it ſmooth, or / 


order, quantities, &c, of the feet and ſyllables; which 

make the piece muſical to the ear, and fit for ſinging ; for 

which all 'the verſes of the antients. were intended, See 

RHYTHM. 5 | 

It is of theſe numbers Virgil ſpeaks in his fourth Eclogue. 
_ Numeros memini ſi verba tenerem. 

And again, in the ſixth Eclogue : 

| Tum vero in numerum faunoſque feraſque videres 
Ludere | 

The numbers are what conſtitute the air and character of a 


oft, or low, or rough, 

or ſanorous. The following lines of Milton furniſh an inſtance 

of ſoft eaſy numbers, 
Then feed on thoughts, which voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the tuneful bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid, 


Tunes her nocturnal note.— | 


| How different from the numbers of theſe : 


Arms meet with arms, faucheons with faucheons claſh, 
And ſparks of fire, ſtruck: out from armour, flaſh. 


Rhetorical, or proſaic NUMBERS, are a ſort of ſimple unaffected 


harmony, leſs glaring than that of verſe; yet ſuch as is per- 
ceived, and affects the mind with pleaſure, | 


The numbers are that by which the flyle is ſaid to be ent- 
free, round, flowing, &c, See STYLE. 3 


A fine inſtance of numbers we have in that paſſage of T\1 
for Marcellus: Nulla eft tanta vis, tantaque copia que non 


ferro ac viribus debilitari frangique paſſit. All the beauty of 


which would be intirely loſt to any tolerable ear, if the nam. 
bers were a little inverted, thus: Nulla ęſt vis tanta, & copia 
tanta que non poſſit debilitari frangique viribus & ferro. 
Numbers are a thing abſolutely neceſſary in all writing 
and even all ſpeech, Hence Ariftotle, Tully, Quintilian. 
&c. lay down abundance of rules as to the beſt manner of 
intermixing dactyls, ſpondees, anapeſts, iambus's, choraic 
and dichoraic moloſſus's, &c, in order to have the number; 
perfect. 
The ſubſtance of what they have ſaid, is reducible to what 
follows. — 1, The ſtyle becomes numerous, by the alternate 
diſpoſition and temperature of long and ſhort ſyllables ; ſo, 
as that the multitude of ſhort ones neither render it too 
haſty, nor that of long ones too flow and languid.— Thus, 
Tully to Cæſar: Domuiſti gentes immanitate barbaras, multi- 
tudine innumerabiles, locis infinitas, omni copiarum genere abun- 
dantes, &c, 
Sometimes, indeed, long or ſhort ſyllables are deſignedly 
thrown together, without any ſuch mixture; to paint 
the celerity or ſlowneſs of a thing by that of the nun- 
bers ; as, | 
Duadrupedante putrem ſenitu quatit ungula campum. 
| ZEneid. |, 8, 
Lufantes ventos, tempeſtateſque ſonoras. 1 
d. J. t. 

2%, The ſtyle becomes numerous by the intermixing words of 
one, two, and more ſyllables; e. gr. Vivis & vivis non ad 
deponendam ſed ad confirmandam audaciam. Whereas the too 
frequent repetition of monoſyllables renders the ſtyle pitiful, 


and grating : e. gr. Hac in re nos hic non feret. 


3 It contributes greatly to the numerouſneſs of a period, 
to have it cloſed by magnificent and well ſounding words ; 
as, Qui locus quietts ac tranguillitatis pleniſſimus fore videba- 
tur, in eo maxime molgſtiarum, & turbulentiſſime tempeſtates 
extiterunt. 

4% The numbers depend not only on the nobleneſs of the 
words in the cloſe, but of thoſe in the whole tenor of the 
period : as in that fine oration of Cicero for Fonteius, brother 


of one of the veſtal maids. NVolite pati, judices, aras deorum 


immortalium, veſt eque matris, quotidianis virginum lamenta- 
tionibus de veſtro judicio commoveri. | | 

5% To have the period flow eaſily and equably, the harſh 
concurrence of letters and words is to be ſtudiouſly avoided, 
particularly the frequent meeting 'of rough conſonants ; 
as Ars ſtudiorum, rex Xerxes: The beginning the firſt {yl- 
lable of a word with the laſt of the preceding; as, 15 
mihi inviſe ſunt : The frequent repetition of the ſame letter 
or ſyllable ; as in that verſe of Ennius, Africa terribili tre- 
mit horrida terra tumultu: And the frequent uſe of like- 


ending words; as amatrices, adjutrices, preſiigiatrits - 
fuerunt, 


Laſtly, The utmoſt care is to be taken, leſt in aiming at 
oratorial numbers, you fall into poetical ones; and inſtead 
of proſe, write verſe; which even Cicero himſelf is ſome- 
times guilty of: witneſs, Cum loquitur tanti fletus gemituſque 
fiebant, See VERSE. 

UMERAL Letters, thoſe letters of the alphabet, which 
are generally uſed for figures; as I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 
See LETTER. 


NUMERAL Characters. See the article CHARACTER. 
NUMERALS, in grammar, are thoſe words which exprels 


numbers; as fix, eight, ten, &c. See ORDINALs. 


NUMERATION, in arithmetic, the art of eſtimating 
or pronouncing any number, or ſeries of numbers, See 


NUMBER. 


The characters whereby numbers are ordinarily expreſſed, 
are the nine following ones, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


It being the law of the common numeration, that when ou 


are arrived at ten, you begin again, and repeat as before 3 
only expreſſing the number of tens. os 


Weigelius, indeed, ſhews how to number without put be- 


yond a quaternary, i. e. by beginning to repeat at each fourth. 
And Leibnitz, in what he calls his binary arithmetic, begins 
to repeat at every ſecond ; only uſing two charcters, 1 and o. 


But theſe are rather matters of curioſity than uſe, See 


BINARY Arithmetic. 


That the nine numerical notes may expreſs not on 
units, but alſo tens or decads, hundreds or centuries, 


thouſands, Sc. they have a local value given them; 


ſo, as that when either alone, or when placed in the Tight» | 


hand place, they denote units; in the ſecond place, tens; 
in the third, hundreds; in the fourth, thouſands, See No- 
TATION. - | 


Now, to expreſs any written number, or aſſign the proper 
value to each character; divide the propoſed number d 


comma's into claſſes, allowing three characters in each. claſs; 


beginning at the right-hand. Over the right-hand figure of "W 


ty 
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the third claſs, add a ſmall mark, or tranſverſe line; over the tural, the other adoptive ; and two Gods, the one rea, the 


ight- figure of the fifth claſs, add two marks, or tranſ- 
"or _ * over that of the ſeventh, three, Oc. The 
number to the left of the firſt comma, expreſs by thou- 
ſands 3 that which has over it the firſt tranſverſe line, ex· 
preſs by millions; that with two, by billions; that with 
three, by trillions, &c. Laſtly, the left-hand character of 
each clafs, expreſs by hundreds; the middle one by tens ; 
and the right-hand one, by units, Thus will the numeration 
effected, 

F. gr. The following numbers, 2”, 125, 47 3", 613, 578/, 
432, 597, is thus expreſſed or read: Two trillions, one hun- 
dred twenty five millions of billions, four hundred ſeventy 
three billions, ſix hundred thirteen thouſands of millions, 
and five hundred ſeventy eight millions, four hundred and 
thirty two thouſand, five hundred and ninety ſeven. 


NUMERATOR, in ſpeaking of fractions, ſignifies the 


number which ſhews how many of thoſe parts which the in- 
teger is ſuppoſed to be divided into, are expreſſed by the frac- 
tion. See FRACTION. 7 0 

The numerator is that part of a fraction which is placed over 
the little bar: by which it is ſeparated from the under num- 
ber, called the denominator, which ſhews into how many parts 
the integer is divided, See DENOMINATOR. : 

Thus, v. gr. i expreſſes ſeven tenths; where 7 is the nu- 
merator, and 10 the denominator. See FRACTION. 


NUMERICAL, NumERovs, or NUMERAL, ſomething 


that relates to number. See NUMBER. 


NumMERICAL Algebra, is that which makes uſe of numbers in- 


ſtead of letters of the alphabet. See ALGEBRA, 


NUMERICAL Difference, is the difference whereby one indivi- 


dual is diſtinguiſhed from another. See InDivipual. 
Hence a thing is ſaid to be numerically the ſame, idem numero, 
or numerice, when it is the ſame in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word. See UNIT, and IDENTITY. 


NuMERo, in commerce, &c. a term prefixed to any num- 


ber of things; marked, or abbreviated thus, N%. See 
Book. 


De NumERo, f. . by tale, is uſed in antient authors for the 


payment, e. gr. of a pound in a certain number of pieces; 
viz. twenty ſhillings. Da 


In contradiſtinction to /bra penſa, or a pound weighed out. 
See PouND. 


NUMEROUS Arithmetic. See the article A81THMETIC. 
NumERovs Excgeſis. 


NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a Greek term, uſed for 


See the article ExEGEs1s. 


the deſcription and knowledge of antient medals, and coins ; 
whether of gold, ſilver, or braſs. See MEeDaL, and Coin. 
Fulvius Urfinus, Ant. Auguſtinus, biſhop of Saragoſa, 
Erizzo a noble Venetian, and Sambucus a Poliſh gentle- 
man, have all ſucceeded in the numi/matographia.—Nor muſt 
the more modern authors on the ſame ſubject be omitted; 
viz. the two Mezzabarba's, Patin, Spanheim, Hardouin, Mo- 


rel, Vaillant, Joubert, Baudelot, Beger, and among ourſelves 


Evelyn. 


{ NUMMUS, or Numvs, among the Romans, a piece of 


money otherwiſe called ſeftertius. See SESTERCE. 

This was ſometimes alſo called nummus ſeftertius. — Decem 
millia nummiim, & decem millia [eftertium, were Roman ſums, 
which amounted to the ſame. See Mont v. 


NUN *, Nod NA, a word antiently uſed for a female religious; 


and ſtill retained in that ſenſe in our language; and in other 
languages, particularly the French, but by way of ridicule 
and burleſque. See REr1Gious, and PROFESSED. 


* 'The word comes from nonna, nonnana, or nonnanis ; all Latin 
terms, firſt uſed for penitents, then for religious. Borel derives 
it from aonno, or nonna, which in Italian ſignifies grandfather, 
or grandmother; and adds, that it was applied by way of ho- 


nour to the woman, as that of father to the man, religious, | 


See FaTHER. 


Hence alſo nunnery, a monaſtery of female religious. See Mo- 


NASTERY. 


NUNCIO, or NunT1o, an ambaſſador from the pope, to 


ſome catholic prince or ſtate z or a perſon who attends, on 
the pope's behalf, at a congreſs, or an aſſembly of ſeveral 
ambafſadors. See EMBASSADOR, Ec. 

The word 1uncio has the ſame import with embaſſador, but 
is reſtrained in its uſe to the embaſſadors of popes alone; as 
that of internuncio to their envoys extraordinary. 

Branton informs us, that when he firſt came to court, the 
nuncio had only the title of embaſſador. 

The nuncio has a juriſdiction, and may delegate judges in all 
the ſtates where he reſides, except in France, where he has 
no authority but that of a ſimple embaſſador. 


NUNCUPATIVE, in the ſchools, a term uſed to expreſs 


ſomething that is only nominal, or has no exiſtence but in 
name, | | | 

Felix of Urgel maintained that Jeſus Chriſt, as man, was 
only God nuncupatively, i. e. nominally. Alcuin, in his an- 
wer to Felix, maintains, that it is to fall into Neftorianiſm 


to diſtinguiſh two ſons of God in Jeſus Chriſt, the one na- | 


NUPTIAL, ſomething that relates to marriage. 


other nuncupative. See ADopTIANI. 


NuncuPaTive Will, denotes a laſt will, or teſtament, only 


made verbally, or viva voce, and not 


put in writing. Sce 
WILL, and TESTAMENT. . 


NUNDINAL, NUN DINAIIS, a name which the Romans 


gave to the eight firſt letters of the alphabet, uſed in their ca- 
lendar. See LETTER. 

This ſeries of eight letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, is 
placed and repeated ſucceſſively from the firſt to the laſt day 
of the year; one of theſe always expreſſed the market-days, 
or the aſſemblies called nundinæ, quaſi novendinæ, becauſc 
they returned every nine days, 


The country people, after working eight days ſucceſſively, 


came to town the ninth, to ſell their ſeveral commoditics, 


and to inform themſelves of what related to religion and go- 
vernment. 

Thus the nundinal day being under the letter A, on the 16, 
gth, 17th, and 25th days of January, c. the letter D will 
be the nundinal letter of the year following, | 
Theſe nundinals bear a good deal of reſemblance to the domi- 
nical letters; which return every eight days, as the nundinals 
did every nine. See DoMINx ICA. Letter. 


NUNTIO. See the article Nuxcio. 
NUPER Obit, in law, a writ which lies for a coheireſs be- 
ing deforced by her coparcener of lands or renements, vhere- 


of their common father, or anceſtor, died ſeized in fee ſim- 
ple. See COPARCENER. 

If the anceſtor died ſeized in fee tail, the coheireſs deforced 
ſhall have a formedon. See FoRME DON. 


See MAR- 
RIAGE. 


NURSERY, in gardening, denotes a ſeminary, or ſced-plot, 


for raiſing young trees, or plants. See SEMINARY. 

Some authors make a difference between nurſery and ſeminary, 
holding the former not to be a place wherein plants are ſown ; 
but a place for the reception and rearing of young plants, 
which are removed, or tranſplanted hither from the ſemina- 
ry, Sc. See PLANTING, TRANSPLANTATION, c. 
Mr. Lawrence recommends the having ſeveral nurſeries, for 
the ſeveral kinds of trees: One for tall ſtandards ; viz. ap- 
ples, aſhes, elms, limes, oaks, pears, ſycamores, &c. An- 
other for dwarfs; wiz. ſuch as are intended for apricots, 
cherries, peaches, plumbs, &c. and a third for evergreens. 
See FRUIT. | 

The nurſery for ſtandards ſhould be in a rich, light ſoil, 
ſown with proper ſeeds, in October, or November. For ap- 
ples and pears, crab and wild pear kernels are to be pre- 
ferred for ſtocks : Elms and lime are to be raiſed from plant- 
ed ſuckers: Walnuts to be ſown with the green ſhell upon 
them, to preſerve them from mice. This nurſery, if it be 
well managed, and weeded for two years, the crabs and 
pears will be fit for grafting and inoculating the third year, 
See ORCHARD, : 


Firs and pines are to be raiſed from thoſe little ſeeds, taken 
out of their large apples. | 

The nurſery for dwarfs does beſt by itſelf, that it may not 
be over-topped by taller trees, Stones of apricots and peaches 
are not proper to raiſe thoſe trees; but in lieu thereof, ſow 
the ſtones of the pear-plumb, muſſel, or bonum magnum 
plumb ; which prove better and more laſting than the former. 
For ftocks for all ſorts of cherries, black cherry ſtones do beſt. 
See DWARF. 

Mr. Mortimer directs all ſtone- fruit to be ſown quickly after 
gathering ; for that if they be kept, they will be two years 
ere they come up. Add, that if they have not all the molſ- 


ture of the winter to rot the ſhells, the kernel will ſcarce 


come up at all, 

To furniſh the nurſery of evergreens, the ſeveral forts of 
ſeeds or berries, as yew, holly, juniper, &c. are to be put in 
ſo many diſtinct pots or boxes, with fine mould over them, 
and thus buried for a year; after which, they are to be taken 
out and ſown, See EVERGREEN. 

If they were to be ſown when gathered, like other ſeeds, 
they would not come up the firſt year, nor grow ſo kindly. 
See SEED, and SEMINATION. 


NUSANCE *, NocumenTUuM, in law, is uſed not only 


for a thing done to the hurt, or annoyance of another, in 
his fee-lands, or tenements ; but alſo for the aſſize, or writ 
lying for the ſame. | . 

The word is derived from the French zuire, to hurt. 
Manwood makes three kinds of nuſances in the foreſt ; the 
firſt, common nuſance; the ſecond, ſpecial nuſance ; the third, 


general nu ſance. 


The writ of nuſance, de nocumento, is either ſimply de nocu- 
mento, or de parvo nocumento. 
Writs of nuſances are now properly termed treſpaſſes, and 
actions upon the caſe, See TRESPASS, c. 


NUT, Nux, a fort of fruit, incloſed in a hard cortex, or 


ſhell ; which contains a ſofter edible nucleus, or kernel. See 
NucLEUs, &c. | | | - 
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NUT 


Of theſe we have divers kinds; ſmall nuts, filberds, cheſnuts, 
walnuts, &c. Sce FILBERD, and Nux. ; 
NUTATION, in aſtronomy, a kind of trepidation, or 
tremulous motion of the axis of the earth z whereby, 
in each annital revolution, it is twice inclined to the 
ecliptic z and as often returns to its former poſition. See 
EARTH. 

That the moon has the like motion, is ſhewn by Sir Iſaac 
| Newton, in the firſt book of his Principia; but he obſerves 
withal, that this motion muſt be very ſmall, and ſcarce ſen- 
ſible. See MoT1on, and Axis. 

NUTMEG, Nux Maſchata, a delicate kind of aromatic fruit, 
or ſpice, brought from the Eaſt- Indies; whereof there are two 
kinds, male and female, See SPICE, | 
The female is that chiefly uſed among us; its form is 
round, its ſmell agreeable, and its taſte hot and pun- 
gent, | 


The male is a wild nut, of a longiſh form, and without | 


either taſte or. ſmell ; yet ſometimes put off, while yet in the 
pod, for the female. 

Nutmegs are encloſed in four different covers: The firſt, 
a thick husk, ſomething like that of our walnuts. Under 
this lies a thin reddiſh coat, of an agreeable ſmell, and aro- 
matic taſte, called mace z by others, though improperly, 
fiower of nutmeg, This wraps up the ſhell, and opens in 
proportion as the pod grows. The ſhell which makes the 
third cover, is hard, thin, and blackiſh. Under this is a 
greeniſh film of no uſe: and in this is found the nutmeg, 
which is properly the kernel of the fruit. Every nutmeg 
has a little hole in it, which ſome ignorantly take for a de- 
fect, | 

The beſt nutmegs are thoſe gathered in April. They muſt 
be choſen heavy, of a whitiſh brown colour, well marbled 
without fide, reddiſh within, having a fat unctuous moiſture, 
and an agreeable ſmell, 

As to the mace, it muſt be choſen in large blades, of a high 
colour, like the nutmeg in taſte and ſmell, See MAck. 
Nutm:gs comfited green, are excellent to fortify the ſtomach, 
and reſtore the natural heat. They are particularly eſteemed 


carminative.—The powder called Duke, eſteemed a ſovereign |' 


againſt theums, is only nutmeg pulverized with ſugar, and a 
little cinnamon. NMutmegs, by diſtillation, or expreſſion, yield 
an oil, ſaid to have wonderful virtues. 

The whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands of the 
Dutch Eaſt-India company.—T he nutmeg tree is propagated 
after a particular manner: Tavernier tells us, that the birds 
devouring the nutmeg when ripe, give it back whole by 
ſtool ; and that thus falling down to the ground, beſmeared 
with a viſcous matter, it takes root, and produces a tree. See 
N15LETO, | 
NUTRITION, in the animal ceconomy, the acceſſion or 


appoſition of new parts to the body, ſimilar to thoſe it already 
conliſted of ; either for its augmentation, or for the repara-| 


tion of ſuch as are worn off, | 

By the continual motion of the fluids in the minute veſſels 
of the body, and the actions of the muſcles, Sc. ſmall 
parcels are of neceſſity wore off from the ſolids, become 
mixed with the fluids, move with them, and are at length 
eliminated and exhaled through the pores, See PoRE, and 
SOLID. | 

And at the ſame time, the fluids, diminiſhed as they are 
by a conſtant attrition, apply to the orifices of the per- 
ſpiring veſſels, and vaniſh out of the body. See PERSPIR a- 
oN. 

Hence the animal body, by the very condition of its frame, 
becomes ſoon liable to deſtruction. See DEATH. | 
To preſerve life, therefore, it is neceſſary that a reſtitution be 


made to the juices and ſolids of the body; equal and ſimilar 


to what is loſt in thoſe motions : which is what we call the 
action of nutrition, ; 

Now the loſt juices are eaſily ſupplied by meat, drink, air, 
Sc. taken into the ſtomach, digeſted, converted into chyle, 


then into blood, and thence ſecreted by the proper ducts, and 


carried by the action of the body, to the proper receptacles ; 
after the manner laid down under the articles DiGEsT1oON, 
CHYLIFICATION, SANGUIFICATION, and SECRE- 


But the nutr:tzon of the ſolid parts is much more obſcure. 


This indeed has proved the ſubject of infinite doubts and dif- 
ferences among authors; nor had we any rational or ſatisfactory 
account of the ſame, till that of the accurate Boerhaave, whoſe 
doctrine is as follows. : 

Every ſolid part of the body conſiſts of other leſſer ones, in all 
reſpects like the larger; veſſels, v. gr. of veſicles, and thoſe 
of others ſtill ſmaller ; bones, of oflicles, &c. Which ſtruc- 
ture goes beyond all limits of ſenſe, however afliſted by art ; 
as appears by the experiments and obſervations of Malpighi, 
Ruyſch, Leewenhoeck, and Hook. Yet it is ſcarce poſlible 
this diviſion and ſubdiviſion ſhould be infinite, as that ot foods 
and juices is, | | 


Again, it appears from microſcopes, injections, ſmall wounds, 


exſiccations, &c, that the ſolid parts of the body are very 


NUT 


* ſmall, compared with the fluids; and it is almoſt demon. 
ſtrable from conſidering the riſe, and generation, of y, 
veſſels, and the reſolution of the greater veſſels into their 
ſmaller conſtituent ones, that all the ſolid maſs of the body i, 
conſtructed of mere nerves, as its elements. See N RRE. 
STAMEN, Oc. ; 
And in effect, all this maſs, an incredibly ſmall particle on! 
excepted, at firſt aroſe out of what was a very ſmall all” 
quament, much like the nervous juice itſelf ; as is abundant], 
ſhewn by the great Malpighi in his two treatiſes on incubated 
eggs. For neither does the white of the egg nouriſh, till, h. 
means of the incubation, it have paſſed innumerable degree, 
of fluidity, from its firſt thickneſs to that exceeding ſubti!; 
wherein it terminates. But even then, the liquor thus given 
to the embryo, is exceedingly thick, in compariſon with 
what it is to be when converted into its veſſels and viſcerz. 
See EGG. 

Now the firſt tender ſolids ariſing for this ſubtile humour, 
do again paſs infinite intermediate degrees, ere they arrive 
at their utmoſt ſtate and conſiſtence; as is ſhewn by Mal. 
pighi in eggs, and by Ruy ſch in embryo's and fœtus's. Hence, 
therefore, it follows, that the ſolids, in their firſt formation 
out of the liquids whence they ariſe, only differ ſrom them 
in reſt, coheſion, and figure. Therefore ſuch a particle, 
now in its fluid ſtate, will become a part of the ſolid to be 
for med out of it, as ſoon as there happens to be a power to 
effect its coheſion with the other ſolid parts; howſoever that 
coheſion be effected. 

This coheſion is eaſily produced in a fibre already formed, 
if there happen to be a proper cavity in the ſolid, left open 
by ſome loſt particle, and at the ſame time a particle in the 
fluid, anſwerable thereto in bulk, figure, and nature; and 
laſtly, a power wherewithal to intrude it into that place, or 
accommodate it thereto. Thus will ariſe a real nutriticy 
of the ſolids in the minute veſſels, by whoſe union the laige 
ones are formed: that is, in the nerves, or in veſſels fimilzr 
thereto. Which being impraCticable by any other liquil 
than that brought into theſe veſſels, it appears very evident 
that the nervous juice, at leaſt a juice perfectly like it, is the 
immediate matter of nutrition: Whence nutrition appears 
one of the laſt and moſt perfect actions in the body; ſince to 
have this laudable, all the precedent actions muſt of neceſſity 
have been ſo. See SPIRIT. 

The chyle therefore, which ſome make the immediate matter 
of nutrition, is, indeed, fitted to fill the larger veſſels, but 
cannot nouriſh or reſtore them. This, when attenuated, 
changed, more intimately mixed in the lungs by means of 
reſpiration, and thus fitted for the paſlage of certain veſſch, 
1s, indeed, rendred fitter, yet far from being quite fit, to be 
the matter of nutrition. See CHYLE. 

But, by the repeated action of the lungs, the viſcera, veſſch, 
Sc. there is formed out of this humour, a ſoft, tenacious, 
plaſtic, inſipid ſerum, which thickening by the fire, becomes 
perfectly like the white of an egg. This fluid therefore has 
in it all the conditions found in that from whence, by ſure 
experience, we know all the ſolid parts of an animal, ail, 
by meer incubation, It is therefore a ſtep nearer, but is not 
yet quite diſpoſed for nutriment. Much leſs is the cruor, or 
red, globular part of the blood ſo, Neither are yet fitted to 
enter the veſſels; yet both the one and the other are, by di- 
ferent authors, made the nutritive juice. See BLO0D, S- 
RUM, and CRU OR. 

But as the heat of incubation, ſo the action of the viſcera 
and veſſels, on the ſerum, introduces various changes therein; 
till at length a part of it be rendred ſubtile enough for the 
| purpoſe required. This, when exhauſted, is inftantly re- 
paired: and thus we have the true immediate matter of nu- 
trition. 5 

But this ſame humour loſing too many of its oily parts, by 
many repeated circulations, is rendred too ſharp ;- and being 
likewiſe {tripped of its moſt liquid parts, from the ſame cauſe, 
becomes too denſe ; and is thus rendred unfit for this ſecretion. 
Hence the neceſſity of new chyle, and new food, to Keep up 
nutrition. 

The matter of nutrition thus aſcertained; the manner 
wherein, and the cauſe whereby, it is effected, are as follow. 
A juice being driven directly through a full, conic or cy lin- 
dric, elaſtic or rigid canal; if its courſe be from a wider to a 
narrower part, or if it have any thing to oppoſe its motion, 
will endeavour to ſtretch the ſides of its canal according to the 
axis of its length. This muſt be the caſe, every Where 
in the body, except, perhaps, in the veins and receptacle*- 
By this niſus, or endeavour, how weak ſoever, continually 
repeated, the veſſels will be inſenſibly lengthened out; and in 
lengthening, will be made more and more flender. Hence 
the laſt extremities of the veſſels, which in man are ex. 
tremely ſmall, are continually ſtretched and rendred leſs and 
leſs coherent, i. e. ſtill nearer and nearer to a diſſolution 3 2 


thus at length will they cohere ſo weakly, as ſcarce to (BT 


from fluids, 8 
While ſuch motion goes on, therefore, and the propulſion 
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things 3 firſt, the outmoſt particles of the minuteſt tubes be- 
ing torn off, will again be converted into a kind of humour, 
what part of the body ſoever they ſtick in. Secondly, the 
ſmalleſt particles, which by their union compoſed the ſlender- 
eſt fibrillæ, will be ſo ſeparated from each other, as to leave 
open interſtices in thoſe places, where, before, they cohered. 
Both theſe effects will be produced at all times, and in all 
parts of the body, ſo long as life continues ; eſpecially where 
nature is ſtrong, and the actions of the body violent. But 
the ſame humour whereby theſe effects are produced, con- 
taining abundance of particles ſimilar to thoſe thus ſepa- 
rated and Joſt, conveys and applies them to thoſe inter- 
ſtices, by that very impetus whereby it endeavours to diſ- 
tend the canals ; and thus intercepted, at length, it forms, 
adapts, and faſtens them, ſo as to adhere in the ſame manner 
as the former. | 
'The matter, preparation, application, energy of motion, 
fill remaining the ſame; what from time to time is loſt, 
is thus preſently reſtored ; and the ſolids continue in the ſame 
ſtate as before, i. e. they are perpetually nouriſhed, and ſup- 
plied, and preſerved. x 
In this the Creator's wiſdom is very conſpicuous; in that 
the ſame power, which inevitably deſtroys, does repair again 
at the ſame time, and by the ſame action; and that the 
greater the loſs is, the more copious is the ſupply ; and laſtly, 
that thoſe parts, firſt ſpent in the action of the body, are the 
firſt reſtored. 
Further, it is evident, that the newer, the more tender, and 
the nearer to the moving cauſe theſe veſlels are, the more 
eaſily will they be lengthened, diſtended, deſtroyed, and re- 
paired : Our bodies therefore, the nearer to their origin, the 
more do they grow. For, the action ſtill continuing, the 
greater veſſels become more extended by their fluid; and at 
the ſame time the ſmaller, whereof the membranes or coats of 
the larger are compoſed, are compreſſed, dried, and at laſt 
concerted, and grow up; whence ariſes a firmneſs, indeed, 
of the fibres, but a loſs of the veſicles. 


Thus, what were formerly veſſels, commence mere hard liza- | 


ments; and thus the fluids once fixed, the ſeveral veſſels 
coaleſce: from the concurrence of theſe cauſes ariſe the 
ſtrength, hardneſs, rigidity, and thickneſs of the ſolid parts. 
Hence the number of veſlels is greateſt in embryo's, and as 
age comes on, ſenſibly diminiſhes ; and hence it is that their 
weakneſs conſtantly declines, and their ſtrength and firmneſs 
increaſes. In young people, therefore, the quantity of hu- 
mours is redundant, and greatly exceeds the ſolids: In old 
men, the ſolids exceed the fluids. And hence we ſee the rea- 
ſon, manner, and appearance of growth, ſtate, declenſion, and 
at length of death from pure old age. See DEATH. 

A perſon who conſiders this account, and compares it with 
what is actually obſervable in the body, will find every cir- 
cumſtance to obtain: Thus the whole cuticula is every where, 
and at all times, conſtantly deſquammating, peeling off, and 
again renewing z and thus the hair, nails, teeth, continually 
Tubbed, torn, and wore off, come again ; parts taken off from 
the veſſels, and the bones, ſoon grow again. And the ſordes, 
or filth, rubbed off from the extremities of the veſſels, when 


examined by a microſcope, or diluted and viewed in water, | 


appear plainly to conſiſt both of ſolid and fluid parts; and 
thoſe carried off by waſhing, ſhaving, &c. are the ſame. 
Hence, too, we ſee that a general increaſe of the bulk of the 
body, with regard to habit, as in fat, fleſhy, brawny per- 
ſons, does not ariſe from any increaſe. of the ſolids, but by 
their extenſion into larger cavities, crouded with ſtagnant 
humours, And hence fatneſs becomes hurtful, as it loads, 
| weakens, and ſuffocates. See CORPULENCY. 

Whence ariſes a very conſiderable diſtinction between nutri- 
tion and repletion ; to which a phyſician muſt have ſpecial 
regard: the one ſtrengthening and condenſing the veſſels, the 


other weakening, looſening, and extending the ſame. See 
PLENITUDE, . 


Hence, laſtly, we ſee why the fabric of the ſolids is not de-| 


ſtroyed by the contained fluids z how our. machine comes to 
ſubſiſt ſo long; why, when a nerve is corrupted, the nutri- 


tion of that part it belongs to, ceaſes ; and why the ſame ob- n 


tains in an artery: Why in an embryo there are no ſolids, 
in a fœtus very few, in old men a great deal; and why even 
the nerves, tendons, arteries, and receptacles, become firſt 
cartilaginous, then bony, See SOLIDS, Cc. 
UTRITION of Plants, See VEGET ATION, SAP, CIRCU- 
LATION, e. 
NurRiriox, in pharmacy, a kind of preparation, conſiſting in 
the gradual mixture of liquors of different natures, by ſtirring 


them together till they have acquired a thick conſiſtence; as, 


in making butter of Saturn, or unguentum nutritum. See 
NuTzITum, 


NUTRITIOUS Juice. See the article NUTRITION, | 


NUTRITIVE Faculty. See the article FacuLTyY. 
NUTRIT UM, in pharmacy, is a denomination given to 


a deſiccative, cooling, unguent, prepared by the agitation 
Vor. II. Ne CVI. oe n 1 


and nutrition of litharge of gold with oil and vinegar, or 


the juice of ſolanum, in a mortar, See UN GEN T, and 
NUTRITION. 


NUX Vomica, the fruit, or, as ſome will have it, the ſtone of 


the fruit of a tree, growing in ſeveral parts of Egypt, and 

in the iſlands Timor, and Ceylon; of a ftrong narcotic qua- 

lity, ſo as to be ranked in the number of poiſons, 

It is round and flat, of a grey mouſe-colour without, and 

various colours within; ſometimes yellow, ſometimes white, 

ſometimes brown, The largeſt, whiteſt, neweſt, and cicaneit, 
are the beſt, | 

This drug is ſaid to be an aſſured poiſon for all animals except 

men. See PoisoN.— On the contrary, Hermannus, botan c 

profeſſor at Leyden, who has wrote expreſsly on it, ſavs, that 

the vomic nuts of Timor and Ceylon are excellent ſudorifics, 
and to be ranked among diuretic medicines, ; 

Nux Galla. See the article Ga LLS. 

Nux Indica, the fruit of a tree called cacao. 
CHOCOLATE. 

NYCTAGES®*, or NycTazowTes, a religious f., dif-. 
tinguiſhed by their inveighing againſt the practice of wakin- 
in the night to ſing the praiſcs of God; in regard, ſaid they, 
the night was made for reſt. 


The word comes from the Greek vu, night. 
NYCTALOPIA *, or NycTtarLoys, a diſcaſe which pre- 
vents the ſeeing by day, not by night; or an indiſpoſition 
wherein a perſon ſees better by night than by day. 
The word comes from the Greek uE, night, and «aunt, for 3 
this animal being ſaid to ſee leſs by day, than night, 
In which ſenſe the word is uſed by Hippocrates. 
The ny&alopia is ſuppoſed to be owing to the ſpirits being 
too much diſſipated in the day, but collected by night. Sec 
SIGHT. 
Boerhaave ſays, the nyctalopia conſiſts in this, that the uyea 
is immoveable, and at the fame time very open. 
NYCTALOPIA, is alſo uſed by ſome for a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
which prevents their ſeeing, when the ſun is ſet, and the 
light begins to diminiſh, See BLINDNEss. | 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with noZurna cæcitas. 
In the general, any diſeaſe which prevents the ſeeing at any 
particular time, when others ſee, is called nyalopia. | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an inſtance of a 
nyctalopia, or nofturna cecitas, in a youth of twenty years 
of age; who had been affected with it as long as he could 
remember,—Dr. Parham aſſures us, he had a good fight all 
day, and diſtinguiſhed objects at all diſtances as well as any 
body; but when twilight once came, he was quite blind, 
and ſaw nothing at all; nor could make ſcarce any ule 
either of fire, candle, or glafſes. Yet his eyes, upon exami- 
nation, ſhewed nothing at all amiſs; nor had he any ver- 
tigo, or other diſeaſe of the head. The cloudineſs, as he him- 
ſelf told the doctor, uſed to come gradually on him like a 
miſt, as day- light declined. He always ſaw alike in all aſpects 
of the moon, felt no pain by fire or candle-light, and was the 
ſame in ſummer as winter. 
Dr. Briggs accounts for the caſe thus: * As vapours are 
& raiſed in great quantities during the day-time, which be- 
« ing condenſed by the coldneſs of the evening, fall again, and 
« render the air, near the earth, the thicker : So, peri aps, 
„ the humours in the eyes of this youth may be affected; 
and, in the evening, rendred groſſer, and more turbid. As 


dee CACcAo, and 


6 as heat or cold is applied to them. By ſuch thickneſs or 
« ſpiflitude of the humours, the rays being cither reflected, or 
„„ too much refracted, do not reach the retina, or at lcaſt 
6 ftrike it too feebly. 
NYCTELIA Orgia *, or feaſts in honour of Bacchus; fo 
called, becauſe: held in the night time. See OROGIA. 


* The word is formed from the Greek »»Z, night, and TiA:6, 
per ficere, to accompliſh, perform. 


A great part of the ceremony conſiſted in running through the 
ſtreets, with bottle and glaſs in band, drinking: but there 
was no impurity unpractiſed in them. 

The Athenians celebrated the nyctelia every three years at the 
beginning of the ſpring. 8 
NYCTHEMERON, NYXOHMEPON, the natural day. 
NYMPH *, NymPHa, in mythology, a fort of heathen di- 
vinity, ſuppoſed to preſide oyer waters, rivers, and fountains. 
See GODDESS. 


newly married ; and was applied to theſe deities, becauſe re- 
preſented under the figure of young maids, Though others 
derive nymph from lympha, water; in regard of their inhabit- 
ing near the waters. 


Some extend the name nymph further, and comprize under it 
the goddeſſes of the fountains, foreſts, and trees; called par- 


of the ſea, called nereides. Sce DRY AD, HAMADRYAD, 
& . a a 
1 2423 71 Meurſius 


o 1 


we ſee in urines, which frequently grow clear, or tubid, 


„ The word comes from the Greek „hen, a bride, or woman 


ticularly oreades, dryades, and hamadryades ; as well as thoſe _ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Meurſius is of opinion, the Greeks borrowed their notion 
of the divinites from the Phcenicians: for nympha in their 
language ſignifying ſoul, the Greeks imagined, that the ſouls 
of the antient inhabitants of Greece were becbme nymphs. 
Particularly, that the ſouls of thoſe who had inhabited the 
woods, were called dryades; thoſe who had inhabited the 
mountains, oreades ; thoſe who had dwelt on the ſea-coaſts, 
nereides ; and laſtly, thoſe who had their place of abode near 
rivers, or fountains, naiades. See NAIADEs, &c, 

NymPHA, among naturaliſts, is ſometimes uſed for the little 
skin wherewith inſects are encloſed ; both while they are in 
the egg, and after they have undergone the firſt apparent tranſ- 
formation, See INSECT. 

NymMPHA, is uſed by others for the change itſelf of the eruca, 
or worm, into a flying animal; after having laid aſide its for- 
mer skin: which, as Swammerdam ſhews, is not effected 
by any proper transformation, but by ſimple accretion, or 
growth of the parts, whence the skin is by degrees ſtretched, 
and at laſt burſts : as is the caſe, likewiſe, in chickens and frogs. 

NymMPHA is more frequently uſed by naturaliſts for the infects 
themſelves, while they have yet only the form of worms, or 
maggots. | 
The word properly ſignifies bride, or a new-married woman. 
— Of caterpillar, aurelia or chryſalis; ſo called, becauſe the 
creature here is veiled or covered up from ſight, like a bride. 
It being now, when it has laid aſide its former skin, that it 
begins to ſhew all its parts diſtinctly.—In this change it loſes 
its motion for a while, as when in the egg: ſo that theſe in- 
ſes are twice in their »ympha ſtate ; firit, in the egg, which 


is their firſt »ympha ; and again in this change, which is their 


ſecond, 

The only difference between the two nympha ſtates conſiſts 
in this, that in the latter the members appear more diſtinctly. 
—Swammerdam calls this latter nympha aurea, or aurelia, and 


chryſalis ; and the former ſimply nympha.—The nymphe are 


otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed into vermiformes, and oviformes. 

The eggs of bees firſt change into aymphæ or maggots ; theſe 
maggots incloſed in their alveoli or cells, are transformed into 
nymphæ aurelig; and twelve days afterwards come out bees. 


NYM 


NymPHA, in anatomy, are two ſoft, ſpongy, red bodies, de- 
ſcending from the tip of the clitoris to the ſides of the uri- 
nary paſſage; thus reaching to about the middle of the orifice 
of the vagina: where they grow leſs and leſs, till they ic. 
appear. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. u n. fig. 13 
lit. e e; ſee alſo CLiTORIs. Pe: 

Their breadth is uncertain, uſually in maids half a finger: 
ſometimes they are larger, and are capable of being diſtended 
to a great degree; ſo as to hang a good way out of the body: 
whence, in ſome, theſe, as well as the clitoris, have been forced 
to be cut, See NY MPHOTOMIA. 


embrace the penis, and by their ſenſibility to affe& the woman 
and mutually invite to procreation. See GENERATION. 
T heir ſubſtance is very ſpongy, compoſed of membranes, ang 
veſſels looſely cohering, and therefore eaſily diſtendible. 

NYMPHEUM ®, NYM@®EION, among the antients, 3 
public hall, or building, magnificently adorned and diſpoſed 
for banqueting and entertainment; where thoſe who wanted 
conveniencies at home, held their marriage-feaſts, &c, 

*The word comes from the Greek »wu@y, bride. 


adorned with ſtatues, jets, and other ornaments ;z and that it 
water,—In which ſenſe it muſt have been a public bath. 


uterinus, See UTERINUS, 

NYMPHOTOMIA, in chirurgery, the operation of cut. 
ting off part of the nymphæ, or of the clitoris, by ſome alſo 
called nympha, when they are ſo large and tumid, as to pre- 
vent the conſummation of marriage, or render it very diff- 
cult. See NYyMPHE. | | 

The Egyptians, Galen obſerves, frequently practiſed the 
nympbotomia; but in our parts of the world, it is rarely found 
neceſſary. | 

When it happens to be ſo, the caſuiſts give their judgment, 
that the woman is obliged to undergo it. 


The nymphetomia is properly the circumciſion of women, 
See CIRCUMCISION, 


See AURELIA, and CHRYSAL1S, 


The uſe of the nymphæ is, by ſwelling in the act of coition, to 


Some authors rather take the antient zympheum for a grotto, 
had its name by corruption, from ymphæum, of hmpha, 


NYMPHOMANTIA, in medicine, the ſame with fury 


PE Se 


| The fourteenth letter of the alphabet; and the fourth 
F O vowel. See LITT ER, and VoweL. 


| O A T 


The Grammarians,call it a cloſe vowel ; becauſe 
9 pronounced with the mouth ſhut. 
Among the Latins, the o bore ſo great an affinity with the u, 
that they frequently confounded them; writing conſol, and 
pronouncing conſul. Vid. Gruter's Inſcript.” 
Thus, alſo, they wrote aequom for æguum, Aorelius for Au- 
relius, compaſcuos, duomvir, &c. a 
Ihe Greeks had two o's, diz. omicron o, and omega w ; the 
firſt pronounced on the tip of the lips, with a ſharper ſound ; 
the ſccond in the middle of the mouth, with a fuller ſound, 
equal to oo in our language.—T he long and ſhort pronuncia- 


tion of our o, are an equivalent to the two Greek ones; the 


firſt, as in ſuppoſe z the ſecond, as in obey, _ 
O, among the antients, Was a numeral letter, ſignifying eleven ; 
as in the verſe, : | 
O numerum geſtat qui nunc undecimus extat. 


When a daſh was added at the top, as O, it ſignified eleven 
thouſand. 2 

Among the Iriſh, the letter o at the beginning of the name 
of a family, is a charaQter of dignity, annexed to great 
houſes. Thus in the hiſtory of Ireland, we frequently meet 
with the O Neals, O Carrols, &c. conſiderable houſes in that 
iſland. 

— obſerves, that it is the cuſtom of the lords of Ire- 


land to prefix an O to their names, to diſtinguiſh them from 


the commonalty. 3 ; 
A majuſcule O, in muſic, is a note of time, called by us ſemi- 
breve, by the Italians circolo; making what they call tempe 
perfetto. See SEMIBREVE, TIME, c. 
The antients uſed O as a mark of triple time; from a no- 
tion that the ternary, or number 3, was the moſt perfect of 
numbers, and therefore properly expreſſed by a circle, the 
moſt perfect of figures. | 

O N, in the exchequer.— As ſoon as the ſheriff enters into, 
and makes up his accounts for iſſues, amerciaments, and 
mean profits; the practice is to mark on his head, O ni; 
which ſignifies, Oneratur niſi habeat ſufficientem exonera- 
tionem : and immediately he becomes the king's debtor, and 
a debet is ſet on his head. Upon which the parties become 
debtors to the ſheriff, and are diſcharged to the king. See 
SHERIFF, | 

OAK. | "TIMBER. 

Royal Oar. K ROYAL. 

Scarlet Ok. nne = 

Miſletoe of the OAK. M1sLETOE. 


O ax-Balls, Oax-Apples, or Oax-Cones, in natural hiſtory, | 


a kind of galls, or excreſcencies, ariſing out of the oak. — 
For whoſe generation and uſe, fee GALLS. | 
OAK HAM, Ocxnan, or OAk Um, in the ſea language, 
denotes the matter of old ropes untwiſted, and pulled out 
again into looſe hemp, like hurds of flax, to be uſed in the 
cauking of ſhips. See CAUKING. x 


AR, in navigation, an inſtrument whereby a boat, barge, | 


galley, &c, is rowed, or advanced along the water. See Boar, 
GALLEY, &c, 
In a veſſel with oars, the water is to be conſidered as the 
point of ſupport, or fulcrum ; the car as a lever ; the boat as 
the burden to be moved, and the rower's hand as the moving 
power. See LEvER, and MECHANIC Power. 
"The burden is to be conſidered as applied to that point of the 
lever, where the oar reſts on the boat. The greater there- 
fore the diſtance of the hand from that point, and the leſs 
the diſtance of the water from that point, the greater effect 
will the var have. | [4 
OA, in natural hiſtory, See the article Oz. 
OARISTUS, or OARISTH xs, a term in the Greek poetry, 
hgnifying a dialogue between a husband and his wife ; ſuch as 
that in the fixth book of the Iliad, between Hector and An- 
dromache. See DiAaLOGUE. l . 
Scaliger obſerves, that the aoriſtus is not properly any parti- 
cular little poem, or entire piece of poetry ; but a part of a 
2 2 He adds, that the paſſage now cited in Homer, is 
e only proper aori/tus extant in the antient . 
OAS. See the = Oazr. 5 — 05 
OATH, Fusjurandum, is uſually defined a religious aſſertion, 
or aſſeveration; wherein a perſon invokes the Almighty, re- 
nounces all claim to his mercy, or even calls for the divine 
n upon himſelf, if he ſpeak falſly. See AFFIRMA- 
ION, | 
Some civilians look on this definition as too lax, fince it may 
agree to perjury ; and would have this eſſential to an cath, 


that the thing affirmed be true.— But this is arbitrary. See 
PER UR. | = | 


, 


. 
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An oath is eſleemed a kind of civil medium, between the 
perſon that gives it, and him to whom it is given; whereby 
ſome controverſy, or other matter, which could not other= 
wiſe be determined, is brought to an iſſue. —lts form, and the 
ceremonies it is attended withal, are arbitrary, and various, 
in various countries. | 
The oaths we make to God are called vows, and in ſome 
caſes ſacraments. See Vow, and SacRAMENT. 

OATH, in a legal ſenſe, is a ſolemn action, whereby God is 
called to witneſs the truth of an affirmation, given before one 
or more perſons impowered to receive the ſame. 

Legal oaths end with © So help me God;” antiently with 
5 So help me God at his holy dome;” i. e. judgment. Sce 
OME, 


This, according to our law books, is called a corporal oath ; 


becauſe the party, when he ſwears, touches the goſpels with 
his right hand. | 


But, in ſome old cuſtoms of Anjou and Maine, it appears, 
that corporal cath was anticntly a ſimple affirmation, or vow 
of faith, and fidelity, made by a vaſſal who was no liege, by 
lifting up his hand; in contradiſtinction to that made by a 
liege vaſlal, which was made by laying his hand on the goſpel. 
Sce Homace, FEALTY, VassaL, &c. ; 

An oath is called canonica purgatio, becauſe allowed of by 
the canons ; to diſtinguiſh it from vulgares purgationrs, vir. 
by battle, fire ordeal, &c. which the church always diſcourag- 
ed. See PURGATION, ORDEAL, ComBaTr, DUEL, 
CHAMPION, c. 

In ſmall matters, which the plaintiff could not prove, or if 
he could, if his proof were ſet aſide, the deſendant might 
purge himſelf by his own oath ; which was called jurare pro- 
pria manu, 

But in matters of more weight, he was to bring other. credi- 
ble perſons, uſually of the ſame quality with the plaintiff, 
to ſwear that they believed the defendant had ſwore the 
truth, 

Theſe were called compurgators, or ſacramentales ; and their 
number was greater or leſs, according to the quality of the 


defendant, and the nature of the thing in queſtion. —Hence, 
jurare duodecima manu, FRO 


OATH is alſo uſed for a ſolemn promiſe faithfully to execute, 


or obſerve ſomething. 


Trials at common law depend on twelve, or twenty four 
men, who take their oaths to declare the truth, as it ſhall 
appear to them, See Jury, and TRIAL. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, Hate oaths ; the oath of ſupremacy, ont 
of allegiance, oath of aljuration, See ALLEGIANCE, So- 
PREMACY, c. 

At the meeting of a new parliament, the commons, all, take 
the caths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration. See PA R- 
LIAMENT. | 

Kings and princes ſwear to the performance of the treaties 
they make: though antiently they did not ſwear of them- 
ſelves; but others ſwore in their name. See TREATY. 
Thus, in a treaty in 1177, between the emperor Frederic 
Barbaroſa, Roger king of Sicily, pope Alexander III. and 
the cities of Lombardy ; the count de Dieſſe, by the emperor's 
order, ſwore, upon the ſoul of that monarch, that he would 
faithfully obſerve the peace; and, at the ſame time, Romuald 
archbiſhop of Salernum, and count Roger, ſwore, on the 
goſpel, that when the emperor's meſſenger ſhould arrive in 


Sicily, king Roger ſhould procure ſome of his lords to ſwear 
for him. NE: 


Teſt OATH. See the article TEST. | 

OAZY, or Oasy Ground, a name given by the ſeamen to 
ſoft, ſlimy, or muddy ground. See ANCHORAGE. 

OBEDIENCE, OBepienTia, is ſometimes uſed in the 
canon law, for an office, or the adminiſtration of it, Sce 
OFFICE. | . 5 
In our antient cuſtoms, obedientia was uſed in the general, 
for every thing that was enjoined the monks, by the abbot. 
See ABBOT, c. | 

OBEDIENTIA, ina more reſtrained ſenſe, was applied to the 
farm belonging to the abbey, to which the monks were ſent 
vi ejuſdem obedientiæ, either to look after the farm, or col- 
lect the rents. Hence, alſo, thoſe rents themſelves were cal- 
led obedientiæ. 

OBELISK *, Os EIIscus, a quadrangular pyramid, very 
lender, and high; raiſed as an ornament, in ſome public place, 
or to ſhew ſome ſtone of enormous fize; and frequently charg- 
ed with inſcriptions, and hieroglyphics. See MoxnumMe NT. 

* Borel derives the word from the Greek one., a ſpit, broach, 


| ſpindle, or even a kind of 255 javelin.—-Pliny ſays, the Egyp- 
tians cut their o42/i54s in form of ſun-beams ; and that in the Phoz- 


nician language, the word obe/i;k ſignifies ray. Th 
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The Egyptian prieſts called their obelishs, the ſun's fingers, 
becauſe ſerving as ſtyles, or gnomons to mark the hours on 
ground. — The Arabs {till call them Pharaoh's needles : 
whence the Italians call them aguglia, and the Engliſh Cleo- 
patra's needles. 
The difference between obelisks and pyramids, according to 
ſome, conſiſts in this, that the latter have large baſes, and 
the former very ſmall ones. 

Though Cardan makes the difference to conſiſt in this, that 
cbelisks are to be all of a piece, or to conſiſt of a ſingle ſtone, 
and pyramids of ſeveral. See PYRAMID. 

The proportions of the heighth and thickneſs are nearly the 
ſame in all obelishs; that is, their heighth is nine, or nine 
and a half, ſometimes ten times their thickneſs 3 and their 
thickneſs or diameter a-top is never leſs than half, nor greater 
than three fourths of that at bottom. 

This kind of monument appears very antient ; and we are 
told was firſt made uſe of to tranſmit to poſterity the prin- 
cipal precepts of philoſophy, which were engraven in hiero- 
glyphical characters hereon.—In after times they were uſed 
to immortalize the actions of heroes, and the memory of 
perſons beloved. | 

The firſt obelish we know of, was that raiſed by Rameſes, 
king of Egypt, in the time of the Trojan war. It was 40 
cubits high, and, according to Herodotus, employed 20000 
men in the building. Phius, another king of Egypt, raiſed 
one of 45 cubits; and Ptolemy Philadelphus another of 88 
cubits, in memory of Arſinoe. Vid. Porphyry. 

Auguſtus erected an obelis at Rome in the Campus Martius, 
which ſerved to mark the hours on a horizontal dial drawn 
on the pavement. See DIAL. 

F. Kircher reckons up 14 obeliss celebrated above the reſt, 
Dig. that of Alexandria, that of the Barberins, thoſe of 
Conſtantinople, of the Mons Eſquilinus, of the Campus 
Flaminius of Florence, of Heliopolis, of Ludoviſio, of 
S. Mahut, of the Medici, of the Vatican, of M. Czlius, 
and that of Pamphilia. | 


OBEL1SK, in grammar, is a character, in form of a dag- 


ger, (+) ſerving to refer the reader to ſome note, or other 
matter in the margin. See CHARACTER. 


OBELUS, in antiquity, denotes a little line, or ſtroke, like 


a necdle : whence its name, one., which ſignifies needle. 
The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of Origen's Hexapla; 
wherein he diſtinguiſhes with an aſterisk, or ſtar, the ſup- 
plements he makes to the text of the Septuagint, where it 
falls ſhort of the Hebrew meaning; and with an obelus, or 
lineola (—) thoſe places where the Septuagint had any thing 
not in the Hebrew. See HEXAPLA. 

S. Jerom ſays, the obelus was only uſed in thoſe places 
where ſomething was to be retrenched from the Septuagint, 
as ſuperfluous ; and the aſterisk in thoſe that were defective, 
Theſe marks frequently occur in antient manuſcripts. 
Uſually, the cbelus is accompanied with two dots; the one 
above, the other underneath, as (); and the aſterisk, is 
a S. Andrew's croſs, cantoned with four points. 


OBESITY, OBESITAsõ, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon 


too much loaded with fat, and fleſh; otherwiſe called cor- 
pulency, See CORPULENCY., | 


OBJECT *, in philoſophy, ſomething apprehended, or pre- 


ſented to the mind, by ſenſation, or by imagination. See 
SENSATION, and IMAGINATION, 

*The word is derived fram the Latin j icere, to preſent to, to 

ſet before; which is compoſed of 04, and jacio, I lie againſt. 

An object is ſomething that affects us by its preſence, that 
moves the eye, ear, or ſome of the other organs of ſenſe ; 
or, at leaſt, is repreſented to us by the imagination. 
The ſchool- philoſophers define obje& to be that about which 
a power, act, or habit, is employed. Thus, good is the 
object of the will; truth of the underſtanding ; ſo colour is 
the object of ſight; ſound of hearing, Sc. See OBJEc- 
TIVE. 
Objects are uſually divided into next, proxima, which are 
thoſe the power, or habit is immediately employed on; in 
which ſenſe, colour is the next object of ſight.— And remote, 


which are thoſe only perceived by means of the former: In| 
which ſenſe, the wall is the remote object of fight, ſince we 


only ſce it by means of*its colour, &c. 
Ideas are the immediate obje&s of the mind in thinking: 


Bodies, their relations, attributes, &c. are the mediate |. 


cjetts. See IDEA, Bopy, c. 

Hence it appears that there is a ſort of ſubordination of objects. 
But, note, that a next obect, with regard to a- remote one, 
is properly a ſubject, not an object. See SUBJECT. 

They alſo diſtinguiſh objeds per ſe, which are what properly 
move, or affect our ſenſes: Such as are the ſenſible qualities. — 
And ebje#ts per accidens, which are ſubſtances, and only affect 
us by being inveſted with ſenſible qualities, See QUALITY, 
and SUBSTANCE, | 
Again, they diſtinguiſh between common objects, which are 


ſuch as affect divers ſenſes ; as are motion, figure, &c. And 
proper objects, which only affect one ſenſe, Sce SENSE. 


There are ſeveral conditions requilite to an object of ſenſe ; 


OB] 


as that it be material; that it be within a certain d 
of a competent extent, its ſenſible qualities ſufficien 
tenſe, Sc. 

It is the objed7 that reflects, or emits the rays of light which 

- occaſion viſion.— Oljects of themſelves are inviſible; we on 

ſeem to perceive them, becauſe the different texture gf theis 
ſurface, diſpoſing them to reflect differently coloureg ravs 
occaſion in us ſeveral ſenſations of colour, which we attribute 
to them. See CoLour, VISION, &c. 
The cbjecls of the eye, or viſion, ate painted on the retin, . 
though not erect, but inverted, according to the laws of 
optics — This is eaſily ſhewn from Cartes's experiment of 
laying bare the vitreous humour on the back part of the eye; 
and clapping over it a bit of white paper, or the skin of a8 
egg, and then'placing the fore- part of the eye to the hole of 
a darkned room, By this means is had a pretty landskiy of 
the objects abroad, printed invertedly on the back of the e. 
See RETINA. , 
How in this caſe, the ohñãe which are painted inverted ſhgy!z 
be ſeen erect, is matter of controverſy. See SEEING, 

OBJEcT-Glaſs of a teleſcope, or microſcope, is the glaſs place! 
at that end of the tube which is next the objed7, See Ter. 
SCOPE, MicRoscoPE, and GrLass. 

To prove the regularity and goodneſs of an bjef7-glaj,.. 
Strike two concentric lines on a paper, the one having it, 
diameter the ſame with the breadth of the obje&-glaſs ; the 
other half that diameter : Divide the inner circumference 
into ſix equal parts, and making fix fine ſmall holes therein 
with a needle ; cover one fide of the glaſs with this paper, 
Then expoſing it to the ſun, receive the rays that paſs through 
theſe ſix holes, on a plane, at a juſt diſtance from the glak , 
and by withdrawing or approaching this plane, from or to 
the glaſs, we ſhall find whether the rays that paſs through 
theſe ſix holes, unite exactly together at any Giſtance from 
the glaſs ; if they do, we may be aſſured of the regularity of 
the glaſs; that is, of its juſt form; and at the fame time 
we obtain exactly the glaſs's focal length. | | 
Indeed there is ſcarce any better way of proving the excel. 
lency of an object glaſt, than by placing it in a tube, an 
trying it with ſmall eye-glafles at ſeveral diſtant objects; for 
that objedZ-glaſs which repreſents objects the brighteſt, and 
moſt diſtinct, which bears the greateſt aperture, and mot 
convex, and concave eye-glaſs, without colouring or hazi- 
neſs, is the beſt, 

To prove whether object. glaſſes be well centered. —Hold the 
glaſs at a due diſtance from the eye; and obſerve the two 
reflected images of a candle; where thoſe images unite or 
coaleſce, there is the true centre. If this be in the middle, 
or central point of the-glaſs, it is truly centred. 

OBJECT is alſo uſed for the matter of an art, or ſcience ; ot 
that about which it is employed. See ART, SCIENCE, &. 
In which ſenſe, the word coincides with ſubje&. See Suz- 
JECT, Oc. 
The ſchool philoſophers diſtinguiſh divers kinds of obje&s in 
the ſame ſcience, v1z. 

Material OBJECT, which is the thing itſelf that is conſidered, 
or treated of, —And thus it is the human body is the uljett 
of medicine, | 

Formal OBJECT, is the manner of conſidering it.—And thus 
the ſame human body conſidered with a view to the healing 
it, is the formal object of medicine. 

OBJECTUM guod complexum, of an art, is the agpregative 
whole; or a collection of all the objective concluſions, ot 
conſequences found in the ſcience, 

OBJEcTUM gued incomplexum, is a collection of all the ſubjects 
of the objective concluſions.— Thus, therefore air, as claftic, 
is the complex object of one branch of phyſics ; and air itſelf, 
or the ſubject of the concluſion, the incomplex aljed of the 

ſame branch, | : 

OBJEcTUM quo complexum, is a collection of all the objective 
antecedents of the ſcience. 

OBJECTUM guo incomplexum, is a collection of all the mediums, 

or arguments contained in thofe antecedents, and whereby 

thoſe concluſions are proved. 

In theſe caſes, the object is ſaid to be complex, inaſmuch 3s it 

includes both an affirmation and negation 3 and incomples, 

as it includes neither: Quod, as being that which (quod) is 
ſhewn in the ſcience; and quo, as being that whereby (qu) 

the concluſions therein are proved. F 

Schoolmen alſo diſtinguiſh an ebjec? per ſe, and per accident ; 

objectum adæguatum, and inadæguatum; attributionis, an 

attributum, & c. 

OBJECTION, in reaſoning, ſomething urged to overthroV 
a poſition ; or, a difficulty raiſed againſt an allegation, or pro” 
poſition of a perſon we are diſputing withal. of 
The anſwering of obje&ions comes under that branch 
oratory, or that part of an oration, called confirmation, of 
confutation, See CONFIRMATION, and ConFUTATION 

Over-ruling an OBJECTION. See OVER-RULING: f 

OBJECTIVE, OngzecTivus, is uſed in the ſchools 
ſpeaking of a thing which exiſts no otherwiſe than 25 4 
object known, See OBJECT, een ee 
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The eſſe, or exiſtence of ſuch thing is ſaid to be objedive : 
Others call it ratio objectiva. See OBJECT. 

OBJECTIVE is alſo uſed for the power, ot faculty by which 
any thing becomes intelligible. — And, for the act itſelf, 
whereby any thing is preſented to the mind, and known, 
Hence a thing is ſaid to exiſt ohjectiveiy, objefive, when it 
exiſts no otherwiſe than in being known; or by being an 
object of the mind. See EXISTENCE, 

'This, ſome will have to be real eſſe; others deny it. See 


Ess E. 


 OnJecTIve Evidence. EvipENck. 
OBJECTIVE Line. LINE. 

* OBJecrive Notion, See the article Nor io. 
Onfacrive Plane. PLANE. 
OBIIT Nuper. NuPER. 


OBIT, Osn1iTvs, in our antient cuſtoms, was a funeral ſo- 
lemnity, or office for the dead; commonly performed when 
the corps lay uninterred in the church. Sec FUNERAL. 

Ozn1T is alſo an anniverſary office, or maſs, held yearly in the 
Romiſh church, on a certain day, in memory of ſome perſon 
deceaſed, See Mass, and ANNIVERSARY. 

One of the moſt antient obifs in Europe, is that of king 
Childedert, founded in the abby of S. Germains Deſprez; 
and ſaid on the eve of S. Thomas's day. 

The tenure of 9b:t, or chantry lands held of the ſubject by 
' ſuch ſervice, is decreed to be extinct with us; by Stat. 1. 
Edward VI. See TENURE, SERVICE, @c, 

OBIT UARY, OB1ITUARIUM, a funeral regiſter, wherein 
are wrote the names of the dead, and the days of their bu- 
rial; for whom obits or anniverſaries are to be performed. 
See REGISTER, and OB1T. 

Theſe, in ſome places, are alſo called mortuaries ; but more 
frequently necrologies, or calendars. See NECROLOGY, Ca- 
LENDAR, &c. 

OBr1TuaARY is more particularly uſed for a book containing 
the foundation, or inſtitution of the ſeveral obits in a church, 
or monaſtery. See OB1T. 

This is more frequently called martyrolagy. See MART v- 
ROLOGY. | 

OBLATA, things given, or voluntarily offered, particularly 
to the king, by any of his ſubjects. See OBLATION. 
They are thus called, by reaſon the oblata, or offerings to 
our kings, were ſo ſtrictly looked to in the reigns of king 
John and Henry III. that they were entered into the fine- 
roll, under the term oblata, and if not paid, put in charge 
to the ſheriff, See BENEVOLENCE. 

OBLaTa, in the exchequer, ſignifies old debts ; brought, as 


it were, together from preceding years, and put to the pre- | 


ſent ſheriff 's charge. | | | 
OBLAT I, antiently, were ſecular perſons, who beſtowed 
themſelves, and their eſtates on ſome monaſtery, and were 
admitted as lay-brothers. See LAY-BROTHER. 
There were ſome of theſe oblata, properly called donati, who 
gave their perſons, their families, and effects, and even 
entered into a kind of ſervitude themſelves, and their de- 
ſcendants. | 
They were admitted by putting the bell-ropes of the church 
around their necks, and, as a mark of ſervitude, a few pence 
on their heads, * 
The donati took religious habits, but thoſe different from the 
monks, See HAzirT. c | 
In the archives of the abby of S. Paul de Verdun, is a per- 
miſſion, given in 1360, to a man of that abby to marry a 
Wife, on condition, that of the children ariſing from the 
marriage, one half ſhould belong to the abby in quality 
of oblati ; the other half to the biſhop.—-This kind of ob- 
{ati are ſaid to have taken their firſt riſe in the eleventh cen- 
tury, 
In the earlier times, thoſe only were called oblati whom their 
Parents engaged from their infancy to the monaſtic liſe.— 
"Thoſe who embraced it themſelves, when at an age capable 
of choice, were called converts, converſi. | | 
The oblati made no profeſſion, yet kept the celibate, lived 
in obedience to the ſuperiors, and did the drudgery of the 
monaſtery,—Yet they differed from the ſervants of the houſe, 
who were allowed to marry. 
The cblati and donati were properly ſervants by devotion, as 
the others were by condition. ; 
Helyot ſays, the oblati differed from converts, inaſmuch as 
the latter made the profeſſion, and wore the habit, which 
the former did not. See Conver mT. | 
Oprari were alſo, in France, a kind of lay-monks, antient- 
ly placed by the king in all the abbies, and priories in his 
nomination ; to whom the religious were obliged to give a 
monk's allowance, on account of their ringing the bells, and 
{weeping the church, and the court. 
Theſe offices were uſually filled with lame ſoldiers; and inva- 
lids, ſome of whom had penſions on benefices without any 
duty,—But theſe oblati, with their penſions, have ſince been 
all removed to the hotel of the invalids at Paris. 
OBLATIONS, Orrzxincs, properly denote things of- 
tered to God. See SACRIFICE, © | 
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In the canon law, oblations are defined to be any things of- 

fered by godly Chriſtians, to God, and the church, 1. e. 
ed the prieſts, whether they be moveables, or immove- 
ables, 

Oblations were antiently of various kinds, viz. oblationes al- 
taris, which the prieft had for ſaying maſs. —Oblationrs de- 
functorum, given by the laſt wills of the faithful to the church. 
—Oblationes mortuorum, thoſe given by the relations of the 
dead, at their burials. —Oblationes pœnitentium, thoſe given 
by penitents.— And oblationes pentecaſtales, or Whitſun-offer- 
ings. See PENTECOSTALES. 

Till the fourth century, the church had no fixed revenues, 
nor any other means of ſubſiſtence, but alms, or voluntary 
oblations, See TIT HE, Revenuts, AlL Ms, e. 

OBLIGATION, an act whereby a perſon engages, or binds 
himſelf, or is bound by another, to do ſomething ; as to pay 
a ſum of money, to be ſurety, or the like, 

The acceptance of a bill of exchange is a kind of ob/;gation 

to pay it. See ExcHANGe. 

The exacting of intereſt on a ſum due by a ſimple obligaticn, 

is accounted uſury. See USsUR. 

All obligations ariſe from contracts, or quaſi contracts; from 

crimes, or quaſi crimes; and in the Roman law, were 
either civil, or prætorian, i. e. either approved by the civil 

law, or introduced by the prætor. 

There are three kinds of obligations ; natural, civil, and 

mt. . 

Natural OBLiGcaT1oNs are. founded on the mere bond of na- 
tural equity, without any civil neceſſity, and without pro- 
ducing any action of conſtraint, —Such are the obligations a 
minor is under. 

Civil OBLIGATION, is that ſupported on civil authority alone, 
and which induces a conſtraint, without any principle or 
foundation in natural equity. Such is the obligation on a man 
condemned unjuſtly. | 

Mixt OBLIGATION, or an obligation both natural and civil, 
is that which being founded in natural equity, is further con- 
firmed and enforced by civil authority. 

There are alſo perſonal obligations, hypothecary obligations, ob- 
ligations of goods, body, &c. 

OBLIGATION, in a more ſtrict ſenſe, denotes a bond, con- 

taining a penalty, with a condition annexed, for payment of 

money at a certain time; or for performance of covenant, 
or the like. 

A bond, or obligation is ſaid to differ from a Bill, in that 

the latter is commonly without a penalty, and without con- 

— a bill may be obligatory. Coke on Littl. See 
ILL. 

Till the conqueſt, writings were rendered 9b!/gatory by cer- 

tain marks of gold croſſes, Cc. The Normans firſt intro- 

duced the cuſtom of making bills and obligations with a print 
or ſeal in wax ſet to every one's ſignature, atteſted by three 
witneſſes. See SIGNATURE, SEAL, Oc. 

OBLIQUA TI ON, in catoptrics. —Cathetus of OBL1QUa- 

| TION, is a right line drawn perpendicular to a mirrour, in 
the point of incidence, or reflexion of a ray. See CATHE- 
Tus, MiRRoOuUR, Ec. 

OBLIQUE, in geometry, ſomething a-ſlant, indirect, or 
that deviates from the perpendicular. See PERPENDICU- 
LAR. 

OBLIQUE Angle, in geometry, is an angle that is either acute 
or obtuſe, 1. e. any angle, except a right angle. See AN- 
GLE. | 

OsLIquE-Angled- triangle is that whoſe angles are oblique, i. e. 
either obtuſe or acute. See TRIANGLE. 

OBLI1Que Line, a line which falling on another, makes an 

oblique angle. See LINE. . | 

A line falling eb/iguely on another makes the angle on one 

ſide obtuſe, and that on the other, acute. 

OBL1qQue Planes, in dialing, are ſuch as recline from the 

zenith, or incline toward the horizon, See DIAL, and 

PLANE. | 

The obliquity, or quantity, of this inclination, or reclina- 

tion, is eaſily found by a quadrant ; it being an arch of ſome 

azimuth, or vertical circle, intercepted between the vertex 
of the place and of that plane.-—This azimuth, or vertical 

circle, is always perpendicular to the plane. See DTA L- 

ING. ; 

OBLIiQue Percuſſion, is that wherein the direction of the 

ſtriking body, is not perpendicular to the body firuck ; or 

is not in a line with its centre of gravity. See PERC US- 
sto. | 

The ratio an ob/ique ſtroke bears to a perpendicular one, is 

demonſtrated to be as the fine of the angle of incidence to 

the radius. * 

OBLriqQue Powers, or Forces. See PowWERS, MoT1on, Di- 

RECTION, Cc. | RT : 

OBLIiqQuE Prajection, in mechanics, is that where a body is 

impelled in a line of direction which makes an oblique angle 

with the horizontal line. See PROJECT1ON. b 

OBL1qQue Sphere, in geography, is that whoſe horizon cuts 

the equator obliquely ; and one of whoſe poles is raiſed 
| 7 K above 
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above the horizon, equal to the latitude of the place. See 
SPHERE, 
It is this obliquity that occaſions the inequality of days and 


nights. 


See NIGHT, and Day. | 


Thoſe who live under an olige ſphere (as we, and all thoſe 
ju the temperate zone, do) never have their days and nights 
equal; except in the equinoxes. See EQUINOX. 
OBLiqQue Aſcenſion, in aſtronomy, an arch of the equator in- 
tercepted between the firſt point of Aries, and that point of 
the equator which riſes together with a ſtar, &c, in an ob- 


lique (ſphere. 


See ASCENSION, 


OBL1qQue Deſcenſion, an arch of the equator, intercepted be- 
tween the firſt point of Aries, and that point of the equator, 
which ſets with a ſtar, Cc. in an oblique ſphere ;3 and reckon- 


ed from weſt to eaſt. 


See DEScENSILION. 


To find the oblique aſcenſion and deſcenſion by the globe. See 


GLoBE. 


OBLIQUE Sailing, in navigation, is when the ſhip being in 
ſome intermediate rhumb, between the four cardinal points, 
makes an oblique angle with the meridian, and continually 
changes both its latitude and longitude, See RHUMB, and 


LoxODROMIC. 


Oblique ſailing is of three kinds; viz. plain ſailing, Merca- 
tors ſailing, and great circle ſailing. See SAILING. 

The ſeamen alſo call the application of the method of calcu- 
lating the parts of o6/:que plain triangles, in order to find the 
diſtance of a ſhip from any cape, head-land, &c. oblique ſail- 


im 


 Ont1Qve Di/iillation, in chymiſtry. See DISTILLATION. 


OBL1iQUE F#lank, in fortification, See FLANK. 

OBLIQUE Cafes, in grammar, are all the caſes of the declen- 
ſions of nouns, beſides the nominative, See CASE. 
OBLIQUE, OBr1quus, in anatomy, (fee MuscLE) is 
applied tubſtantively, to ſeveral muſcles of the head and eye; 


particularly, the 


OBL1QUUs Capitis Major, or Par Ong LI uu Inferins, the 
ſixth muſcle of the head; ſo called, becauſe ſerving to turn 
the head aſide: though it has neither its origin nor inſertion 


in the head. See He ap. 


It rifes fleſhy from the external parts of the ſpine of the 
ſecond vertebra of the neck, and (ſwelling into a fleſhy belly, 
runs agu to the tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt vertebra. — 
This ſome rank among the muſcles of the neck. See 


NECK. 


OBL1Quus Capitis Superior, or Minor, or par obliquum Supe- 
rius; the ſeventh muſcle of the head, which ſpringing fleſhy 
from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the ſecond vertebra of the 
neck, and aſcending obl:quely, is inſerted laterally into the 


OBL1 


O 


OrLiqQuus Deſcendens, or Declivis, a very broad pair of 
muſcles of the abdomen, each covering one half thereof, and | 


occiput. | 


Others will have its origin to be in the occiput, where the 
common opinion places its inſertion ; its inſertion they make 
in the tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt vertebra, near that of 


the ſame ſide. | 


The two oblique muſcles, by pulling the tranſverſe pro- 


ceſs, give the head a ſemi-circular motion. See VERTE-| 


BRA. 


eye. See EYE. 


us Oculi Superior, or Major, the fifth muſcle of the 


It has its origin in the upper part of the orbit; whence tend- 
ing upwards towards the inward canthus of the eye, it paſſes 
through a cartilage on the bone of the forehead, called tro- 
chlea; whence alſo the muſcle itſelf is called zrochlearis ; 
thence it is reflected to its termination in the ſclerotica, on 
the back part of the ball of the eye. | 

When this muſcle acts, that part of the ball of the eye 
is drawn downwards towards the trochlea, whereby the 
pupil is directed downwards, towards the leſſer canthus, and 
at the ſame time the whole ball of the eye ſomewhat out- 


wards. 


BLIQUUS Oculi Inferior, or Minor, it riſes from the external 
margin of the lower part of the orbit, near the inner can- 


thus; whence riſing towards the outward canthus, it termi- 
nates near the other. It draws the ball of the eye outwards, 
and turns its pupil upward, contrary to the former. See 


* 


RoTATOR. 


Fart of the thorax; ſo called from the oblique courſe of its 
fibres, —lIt ariſes from the two laſt true ribs and five ſpurious 
ones; and is indented with the ſerratus major anticus by five 
or ſix digitations, each whereof receives a nerve from the 
interſtices of the rib : It ſprings likewiſe from the margin of 
the ilium; and ends in a broad tendon in the linea alba.— 


See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. u. 19. fig. 1. n. 45. and 


Hg. 6. n.31. 


Heſides the ordinary uſe aſcribed to it by all anatomiſts, which 
is to compreſs the inteſtines and bladder; Cowper and Gliſ- 
ſon attribute to it another, which is to turn the trunk of the 
body without moving the feet, 


O 


BLIQUUS Aſcendens, or Acclivis *, lies under the lower part 


* Acclivis is compounded of ad, to; and clivus, a cliff, a ſcant- 


ling, or ſloping. 


OBR 


of the former; running with a courſe juſt contrary, from 
the lower part upwards, Its fleſhy fibres have their origin 
from the edge of the ilium, and end at the ſpurious ribs, It 
terminates with a large double tendon in the linea alba; the 
upper part whereof creeping over the muſculous rectus, and 
the other creeping under it, and joining together at the linea 
alba, do, as it were, ſheath the rectus. — See Tab. Anat 
(Myol.) fig. 2. n. 30. fig. 1. u. 44. 

Its uſe is to ſhut and compreſs the belly, as alſo the cavity 
of the thorax in reſpiration ; and it aſſiſts, with its antago- 
niſt, the deſcendens, in turning the body without moving the 
legs. 


OegL1qQuus Auris, lies in the external part of the canal of the 


aquæduct; whence paſſing upwards and backwards, it nter 
the tympanum, by a very obligue ſinuoſity immediately above 
the bony circle, to which the tympanum is fixed; and is in- 
ſerted into the ſlender proceſs of the malleus. 
OBLIQUITY, that which denotes a thing cbligue. See Qs. 
'LIQUITY. 
The obliquity of the ſphere, is the cauſe of the inequality of 
the ſeaſons, of nights and days. See SEASON, c. 
OBLIQuITY of the ecliptic, is the angle which the ecliptic 
makes with the equator. See ECLIP TIC, 
Mefl. Caſſini and de la Hire, make the obliquity of the eclip., 
tic, by their obſervations, 230, 29. M. le Chevalier de 
Louville, from later obſervations, makes it 239, 2%, 411 
The ſame author, giving the hiſtary of the ſeveral determi. 
nations of this obliquity, by all aſtronomers in all ages, ob- 
ſerves that they conſtantly diminiſh ; and thence takes oc- 
cafion to ſuſpect, that the real abliguity of the ecliptic itſelf 
may have been diminiſhed fince the time of the antient aſtro- 
nomers. | | 
He goes ſo far, as even to fix the proportion of the diminy- 
tion, which he makes to be at the rate of half a minute in 
fifty years. According to an antient tradition among the 
Egyptians, mentioned by Herodotus, the ecliptic was forme: 
ly perpendicular to the equator, 
The libration of the ſphere makes ſome alterations in the 
obl:quity of the ecliptic ; ſo that Wolfius reckons a great ab- 
liquity of 23%, 53“; a mean obliquity of 239, 41/;z and a ſmall 
one of 23, 30“. | 
OBLONG, in geometry, a figure longer than it is broad, See 
FIGURE, | 
Thus, a rectangled parallelogram, whoſe ſides are unequal, 
is an oblong ; fee PARALLELOGRAM: 80 an ellipſis is allo 
an oblong. See ELLIPSIò. ef 
OBLONGATA Medulla. See MeDur LA, and Cruna, 
OBOLATA Terre, in our antient law-books, is a certain 
quantity of land, which ſome authors fix at half an acre; 
though others make it but half a perch. 
According to Thomaſius, obalus terre contains ten feet in 
length, and five in breadth. See FaRDINGDEAL. - | 
OBOLUS *, an antient filver money of Athens, the fixth 
part of a drachma ; worth ſomewhat more than a penny fat- 
thing ſterling. See DRAcHMA, and Coin. 

*The word comes from the Greek De,, of oN, ſpit, or 
broach; either becauſe it bore ſuch an impreſſion; or be- 
cauſe, according to Euftathius, it was in form thereof. But 
thoſe now in the cabinets of the antiquaries are round, 

Ozorus was alſo uſed among our anceſtors for half a noble, 

or florin z where the noble was eſteemed as the penny ; and 
its quarter part a farthing. See NoBLE. 
In effect, in the old hiſtories and accounts of coins, we ale 
to underſtand, by the word denarius the whole coin, be it 
angel, rial, c. by the obolus its half; and by quadrans lis 
fourth part. See Monty, PENNY, DENARIUs, &c. 

OBoLvus, in medicine, is uſed for a weight of ten grains, Or 
half a ſcruple. See WEIOGH T. f : 
Du Cange ſays the bolus weighs three carats, or four grains 
of wheat: Others divide it into ſix areolz ; and the areo!a 
into ſeven minutes. Others into three ſiliquæ, each filiqua 
into four grains, and each grain into a lentil and half. See 
GRAIN, Ec. | 
Among the Sicilians, bolus alſo denoted the weight of a pound, 
See POUND. | | 

OBREPTICIOUS, OzxxyPrTiT1vs, a quality of lette's 
patent, or any other inſtrument which confers a favour, title, 
or conceſſion ; denoting it obtained of a ſuperior by ſurprize, 
or by concealing from him the truth, which was neceflary 
to have been expreſſed to render it valid. «2 
In which ſenſe the word ftands oppoſed to ſurrepticibi, 
where ſome falſhood has been expreſſed, in order to procu'* 
it the more eaſily, — Obreption annuls the grant wherever 
found. On Us 2 2 
By the canon law, a perſon demanding a benefice, _ 
expreſſing thoſe he is already poſſeſſed of, forteits, Se. 4 
obreption. | | | an, e i 

OBRINE, KNIOHTS of OEBRINE, a military order in ef 
tuted in the thirteenth century, by Conrade duke of -} 
and Cujavia z whom ſome authors call alſo duke of Poland. 
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He firſt gave them the name of #nights of Fe us Chriſt. T heir 
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OBSCURE, ſomething that is dark, or that only receives 


OBSCURE is alſc uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for a thing that is 


OrgscuRE Notion, or Idea. 
Clair-OBSCURE. 
OBSCURITY, that which denominates a thing obſcure, — 


naments of rhetoric ; thirdly, from the novelty, or obſolete- 


O 


O 


O 


OBstRvance, OBSER VAN TIA, is particularly underſtood, 


OBSERVANTINES, religious Cordeliers of the obſer- 
OBSERVAT ION, in the ſea language, the taking the ſun's, 


The finding of a latitude from the meridian altitude obſerv- 


OBSERVATIONS, in aſtronomy, See COELESTIAL Obſer- 


to Czſar.—Par dexteram te iſtam oro, quam regi Deiotaro 


„ 


firſt grand maſter was Bruno. Their chief end was to de- 
fend the country from the Pruſſians, Who were yet idolaters, 
d committed great cruelties. 

Duke Conrade Cuciing them in poſſeſſion of fort Obrine ; 

they hence took a new name : And it was agreed between 

them, that whatever lands they conquered from the Pruſſians, 

ſhould be equally divided with him. 

But the Pruſſians blocking up the fort, ſo that none of the 

knights could get out 3 the order became uſeleſs, and was 

ſoon ſupprefſed, —Upon this, Conrade called in the Teutonic 

knights. See TxeuToNnic Order. 8 Du 
CURA Camera. . AMERA Obſcura. 

deg Clara. * e ee e 

and returns a little light. See LIOGHr, and SHADOW. 

not clear, expreſs, and intelligible; that one does not fully 

apprehend; or that may be conſtrued in divers ſenſes, See 

OB5SCURITY. 

See NoT1ovw, and Ip EA. 

See the article CLAIR-OBSCURE. 


Obſcurity is a fault that may either be in the perception, or 
the diction. 

Obſcurity in the perception, ariſes chiefly hence, that we do 
not conceive things as they are, or as we find them; but as 
we judge them to be, ere we know them: ſo that our judg- 
ment precedes our knowledge, and is made the rule, or ſtand- 
ard, of our conceptions.— Whereas nature and reaſon direct, 
that things ſhould be judged of according as they are known; 
and that they are to be known, not as they are in them- 
ſelves, , but only in ſuch manner as God was pleaſed to have 
them known. Sce KNOWLEDGE. 

Obſcurity in the dition, may ariſe, firſt, from the ambiguity 
of the ſenſe of words; ſecondly, from the figures or or- 


neſs of the words, 


BSECRATION, OBSsECRAT 10, in rhetoric, a figure 


whereby the orator implores the aſſiſtance of God, or man. 
See F1GURE. 


This figure Cicero makes admirable uſe of, for K. Deiotarus, 


hoſpes, heſpiti porrexiſti am inquam dexteram non tam in 
bellis & in preliis, quam in promiſſis & fide firmiorum,—T hus 
Virgil: 

uod te per cœli jucundum lumen, & auras, 

Per genitorem oro, per ſpem ſurgentis iuli, 

Eripe me his invicte malis— 
BSEQUIES *, funeral ſolemnities, or ceremonies per form- 
ed at the burials of eminent perſonages. See FUNERAL. 


* The word is derived from the Latin o4/equium, obedience; 
theſe ob/equies being the laſt devoirs we can render to the de- 
ceaſed, - 

BSERVANCE, literally denotes the act of obſerving, or 
complying with a rule, law, or ceremony. 


Hence obſervance is ſometimes alſo uſed for a rule, ſtatute, or 
ordinance to be obſerved. See RULE. 


in a monaſtic ſenſe, of a community of religious, who are tied 
to the perpetual obſervation of the ſame rule. 


ſenſe the word coincides with congregation, or order. See 
ORDER, Qs. 


The Cordeliers denominate themſelves, religious of the obſer- 


dance; the great, and the leſſer obſervance. See CORDE- 
LIERS, 27 N 


Among the Bernardins, there are monks of the fri obſer- 
dance, who cat nothing but fiſh. See BERNARDIN. 


vance.—[In Spain, there are barefooted obſervantines. 
or any ſtar's, meridian altitude, in order thereby to find the 


latitude. See MtrinDian Altitude. 


For the method of making an - o/ervation. See LArI- 
TUDE, 


ed, they call working an obſervation, 


vations, | 


OBSERVATORY, OssERVATORI UM, a place deſtined 


for obſerving the heavenly bodies; or, a building uſually in 
form of a tower, raiſed on ſome eminence, and covered with 
a terrace, for making of aſtronomical obſervations. 

The more celebrated obſervatorig are, 1%, The Greenwich 
obſervatory, built in 1676, by order of king Charles II. at 


the ſolicitation of Sir Jonas Moor and Sir Chriſtopher Wren ; | 


and furniſhed with the moſt accurate inſtruments by the 
fame : particularly a noble ſextant of ſeven feet radius, with 
teleſcope-ſights, | | 

The. perſon to whom the province of obſerving was firſt 
committed, was Mr. J. Flamſteed ; a man, who, as Dr. 


In which 


OBS 


Halley expreſſes it, ſeemed born for the employment. For 
the ſpace of fourteen years, with unwearied pains, he watch- 
ed the motions of the planets ; chiefly thoſe of the moon. as 
my _ w_ - Sie! that a new theory of that planet, 
exhibiting all her irregularities, being f ity 
might * be . — 5 ee ee 
In the year 1690, having provided himſelf of a mural arch of 
ſeven feet diameter, well fixed in the plane of the meridian, 
he began to verify his catalogue of the fixed ftars, which hi- 
therto depended altogether on the diſtances meaſured with the 
ſextant, after a new and very different manner, vis. by : 
taking the meridian altitudes, and the moments of culmina- 
tion, or the right aſcenſion and declination. Ste Car as 
LOGUE, 

This inſtrument he was fo pleaſed with, that he laid the uſe 
of the ſextant almoſt wholly aſide, Thus was the aftrono- 
mer royal employed for thirty years; in the courſe of which 
time, nothing had appeared in public, worthy ſo much ex- 
pence and preparation: So that the obſerver ſeemed rather to 
have been employed for his own ſake, and that of a few 
friends, than for the public; though it was notorious, the cb- 
ſervations that had been made were very numerous, and the 
papers ſwelled to a great bulk. 

This occaſioned prince George of Denmark, in the year 
1704, to appoint certain members of the Royal Society, viz. * 
the honourable Fr. Robarts, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, Sir Ifaac 
Newton, Dr. Gregory, and Dr. Arbuthnot, to inſpect Mr. 
Flamſteed's papers, and chuſe out of them ſuch as they ſnould 
think fit for the preſs ; purpoſing to print them at his own 
expence : But the patron of the work dying, ere the impreſ- 
fion was half finiſhed, it lay till for ſome time; till at length 
it was reſumed by order of queen Anne; and the care of the 
preſs committed to Dr. Arbuthnot ; and that of correcting, 
and ſupplying the copy, to Dr. Halley. 5 
Such was the riſe and progreſs of the Hiſiria Colr/tis ; the 
principal part whereof is the catalogue of fixed ſtars, called 
alſo the Greenwich catalogue. See CATALOGUE. 

The Greenwich obſervatery is found by very accurate obſcr- 
vations to lie in 51, 287/, 30o', north latitude. 

2%, The Paris obſervatory, built by the late Louis XIV. in 
the fauxbourg S. Jaques.— It is a very ſingular, but withal a 
very magnificent building; the deſign of M. Perrault. It is 
80 feet high, and at top is a terrace. lt is here M. de la Hire 
has been employed. — The difference in longitude between this 
and the Greenwich obſervatory is 29, 20/, welt. g 
In the Paris obſervatory is a cave, or cellar, of 170 feet de- 
ſcent, for experiments that are to be made far from the ſun, 
Cc. particularly ſuch as relate to congelations, refrigerations, 
indurations, conſervations, &c. a 

39, Tycho Brahe's obſervatory, was in the little iland Ween, 
or the Scarlet iſland, between the coaſts of Schonen and Ze- 
land, in the Baltic. —It was erected and furniſhed with inſtru- 
ments at his own expence; and called by him Uraniburg : 
Here he ſpent twenty years in obſerving the ſtars. The re- 
ſult is his catalogue. See CATALOGUE. . 
Mr. Gordon, in the Philoſophical Tranſa#i:ns, obſerves, tha 
this was none of the fitteſt places for ſome kind of obſerva- 
tions, particularly the riſings and ſettings; as lying too low, 


and being land-Jocked on all the points of the compaſs but 
three; and the land horizon exceedingly rugged and uneven. 


4, Pekin obſervatory. — Father le Compte deſcribes a very 
magnificent obſervatory erected and furniſhed by the late em- 
peror of China, in his capital, at the interceſſion of ſome je- 
ſuit miſſionaries, chiefly father Verbieſt, whom he made his 
chief obſerver, | 

The inſtruments are exceeding large; but the diviſions leſs 
accurate, and the contrivance, in ſome reſpects, leſs commo- 
dious than thoſe of the Europeans. The chief are an armil- 
lary zodiacal ſphere of 6 Paris feet diameter, an equinoctial 
ſphere 6 feet diameter, an azimuthal horizon 6 feet diameter, a 
large quadrant 6 feet radius, a ſextant 8 feet radius, and a 
celeſtial globe 6 feet diameter. | 


OBSESSION, the action, or rather paſſion, of being beſet 


by an evil ſpirit z which, without entring the body, torments, 
and, as it were, beſieges the perſon without. See Dx MON TAC. 
In which ſenſe, cbſeſſion differs from paſſiſion. See Poss Es- 
SION, | 

The marks of ob/z/ſion, according to ſome, are a being hoiſted 
into the air, and thrown violently down without being hurt 
ſpeaking languages never learnt; having an averſion to all 
acts and offices of religion, &c. | 
Some phyſicians look on all caſes of oh as natural, and 
curable by natural medicines, particularly an unguent called 
unguentum carriohteri, with purgatives, or vomitives. 
Of this opinion is Dr. Gabriel Clauderus, member of the 
Leopoldine academy, which he confirms with the teſtimony 
of Fromannus, in his treatiſe De Faſcinationibus, and Gan- 
ſius de Corallis : adding, that it has been confeſſed by many 
witches and ſorcerers, that the plant hypericon, and other 
ſimples, &c. incommode them terribly, and prevent their 
operations. | 
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He confirms this ſentiment hence, that the devil, in thoſe he 
thus beſets, makes uſe of the melancholic humour or the atra- 
bilis, and the grofler impurities of the blood, without always 
acting immediately of himſelf, For which he refers to the 
books of Melchior Sebizius, and Jerom Jordan de Divino in 
homine z and gives the proceſs of a cure of manifeſt ob/eſſion 
of a child of a year old at Delitſchebourgy three leagues from 
Leipſie. 

O 581 DIONALIS X, an epithet which the Romans gave to 
a ſort of crown where with they honoured ſuch of their gene- 
rals as had delivered a Roman army, or fortreſs, beſieged by 
the enemy ; and had raiſed the ſiege, or obliged them to de- 
camp. See CROWN. 

The word comes from the Latin chſidio, fiege. 

It was alſo called graminea, becauſe made of graſs, or herbs 
found on the ſpot, or ſoil. 

Tt was the ſoldiery who beſtowed this crown ; which, doubt- 
leſs, was the reaſon of its not being of a more precious mat- 
ter. 

OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, a lett, or ſtoppage of the 

natural paſſages, or cavities of the body; . occaſioned either 
by the exceſſive quantity, or the vicious quality of the hu- 
mours ; as lentor, thickneſs, or the like. See DISE ASE. 
Obſiruftions are ſuppoſed uſually to ariſe from the groſs parts 
of the blood, detained in the extremities of the capillary veſ- 
ſels, and thus blocking them up. See CAPILLARY. 
Some phyſicians doubt whether there be any ſuch thing as 
obſtruftions in the viſcera z and rather attribute the incon- 
veniencies uſually aſcribed to ob/truftions, to the acrimonies 
and crudities of the ſtomach. —But their reaſons are not con- 
vincing : It is true, ob/trudions may not perhaps be ſo fre- 
quent as is uſually ſuppoſed ; and many of the ſymptoms 
aſcribed to them, are doubtleſs owing to diſorders of the ſto- 
mach; but then there's no denying that there are any ob- 
ftruftions at all in the viſcera, &c. Scirrhus's, and other kinds 
of tumours, are inconteſtable proofs hereof, See TuMouR, 
SCIRRHUS, Oc. | 


Obftrufions frequently prove the cauſes of dropſies. See 


DRorsv. | 
OBSTRUENTS. See the article DEoBsTRUENT. 
OBSTRUXIT. Quare OBsTRUXSIT., See QUARE. 
OBTURATOR, in anatomy, a name given to two muſcles 

of the thigh; by reaſon of their ſhutting, or covering up, 

the foramen or aperture between the os pubis, and the hip- 
bone. 

The obturator internus and marſupialis are the two parts, or 

diviſions, that make the gemini. See GEMINI. 


The obturator externus ariſes fleſhy from the exterior margin 


of the os pubis and iſchium, and is inſerted tendinous at the 
root of the great trochanter.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. 


. 

OBT USE literally imports blunt, dull, &c. in oppoſition to 
acute, ſharp, brick, &c. See ACUTE, Sc. 

OBTusE Angle, in geometry, an angle of more than 90 de- 
grees, i. e. more than a quadrant of a circle; or an angle 

greater than a right angle. See ANGLE. 

OBTUSE-ANGLED Triangle, is a triangle, one of whoſe angles 
is obtuſe. See TRIANGLE, . | 


OxrTusE Appui. See the article ArPUl, 


OBVEN TIONS, OBVENTIONEs, in antient law-books, 
ſignify the produce of a benefice, or ſpiritual living; includ- 
ing oblations, tithes, rents, and other revenues. See OBLA- 
TION, T'1THE, BENEFICE, Ec. | | 

OCCASIO, in antient law-writers, denotes a tribute which 
the lord impoſed on his vaſſals, or tenants, on occaſion of 
war and other exigencies. See Alp. 

OCCASIONAL Cauſe, &c. See the article CAusk, &c. 

OCCIDENTAL, a term uſed chiefly in commerce, to 
diſtinguiſh commodities brought from the Weſt-Indies, 7. e. 
America, from thoſe brought from the Eaſt-Indies, which 
are ſaid to be oriental. See ORIENTAL. ; | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, occidental bezoard, See BEZOARD,— 
Occidental pearl. See PEARL. 

Occ1iDENTAL horizon, See HoR1zo0N. | 


OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, a term applied to the parts of | 


the occiput, or of the hinder part of the head. See Occi- 
PUT, 

OcciPpiTAL Bone. See the article OccrpiTis Os. | 

OCCIPITALES, or OccirirAL Muſcles ; (ſee Mus- 
CLE) are a pair of muſcles of the head, whoſe origin is in 
the fame place with that of the frontales, i. e. in the upper 
part of the head near the vertex, but which go a quite op- 
poſite courſe, viz. from before, hindwards, and are inſerted 
into the lower part of the hairy ſcalp, or skin of the occiput, 
which they ſerve to draw upwards,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 

11 

Dr. Drake obſerves, that the occipitalis and frontalis are one 
continued digaſtric muſcle on each ſide; that part called the 
occipitalis, after a ſmall aſcent, becomes a thin tendon, and 
marches over the whole bregma, where it divides ; the one 


part going on to the os jugale, the other, growing fleſhy, ac- | 


quires the name frontalis, See FRONTALES, 


I [ 
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OCCIPITIS Os, or Os prore, in anatomy, the fourth bone 


of the cranium; ſo called from its ſituation in the occiput. 
—Sece Tab. Anat. (Oſtecl.) fig. 2. lit. g. fig. 7. u. 2; ( 
alſo the article Occriyvur., $ 

It is the hardeſt and thickeſt of all the bones of the cranium 
Its figure is triangular. In new-born children it is divided 
into four; but grows up, and becomes one in time, Ste 
CR AN TUN. 

It is joined to the bones of the ſinciput, at the lambdoidal 
ſuture; as likewiſe to the petroſa, and os ſphenoides at tie 
ſphenoidal ſuture. . 

The parts of this bone are either ſolid, or hollow, i. e. empty, 
The ſolid are two proceſſes, called corona, The hollow 
parts are either foramina, or ſinus's. 

The foramina are either common, or proper: The common 
are two, one on each ſide common with the ofla petroſa, af. 
fording a paſlage to the nerves, par vagum, and to the in. 
ternal jugular veins. | 

The proper. foramina are five: The firſt is very large, and 
through this it is that the ſpinal marrow paſſes. Two others 
give paſſage to the nerves of the tongue, and the two 1z8 
an entrance to the cervical. arteries. See NRRVE, c. 

It has two large ſinus's withinſide, for the reception of 
the two hemiſpheres of the cerebellum. See CEREBEI. 
LUM. 

On each fide the foramina which give paſſage to the ſpinal 
marrow, is uſually a proceſs lined with a cartilage, articu- 
lated with the firſt vertebra of the neck. 

In lieu of this, is ſometimes only a prominence of the bone; 
which, or the proceſs where it is found, receives the inſer- 
tions of the muſcles of the head, whereof there are ten, vjz, 
the par ſplenium, par complexium, par rectum majus exter- 
num, par rectum minus .externum, par obliquum ſuperius, 
obliquum interius, par maſtoideum, rectum internum majus, 
rectum internum minus, and rectum laterale; each of which 
ſee in its proper place. | 


OCCIPU T, the hinder part of the head, or skull]; or the 


part wherein is the os occipitis. See HEAD, CRaANivun, 
OcciPiT1s Os, &c, 


Scultetus obſerves, that cauterizing the occiput is very frequent 
in many places. 


OCCULT, ſomething ſecret, hidden, or inviſible.— The t. 


0 


cult ſciences are magic, necromancy, cabbala, &c. See Ma- 
GIC, CABBALA, NECROMANCY, c. N 

Agrippa has ſeveral books of occult philoſophy, full of the 
vaineſt, wildeft dreams; and Fludd nine volumes of the 
cabbala, or occult ſcience, wrapt up under figures, or Hebrew 
characters. 

Weak philoſophers, when unable to diſcover the cauſe of an 
effect, and unwilling to own their ignorance, fay it ariſes 
from an occult virtue, an occult cauſe, an occult quality. dee 
QUALITY, Oe. i 

CCULT, in geometry, is uſed for a line that is ſcarce per- 
ceivable, drawn with the point of the compaſſes, or a black- 
lead pencil, See Line. | 

Occult, or dry lines, are uſed in ſeveral operations; as the 
raiſing of plans, deſigns of building, pieces of perſpec- 


tive, Sc. They are to be effaced when the work is fi- 
niſhed. | | 


OccuLrT Cancers, See the article CANCER. 


O 


CCULTATION, in aſtronomy, the time a ſtar, or planet, 
is hid from our ſight, by the interpoſition of the body of the 
moon, or of ſome other planet. See Ec11PsE. ' 


Circle of perpetual OccULTATION, is a parallel in an oblique 


ſphere, as far diſtant from the depreſſed pole, as the elevated 
pole is from the horizon. See CIRCLE. 

Between this line and the pole, all the ſtars contained do never 
riſe; but lie conſtantly hid under the horizon of the place. 
See OcCCULTATION, Oe. | : 


OCCUPANT, in law, he that firſt ſeizes and takes poſ- 


ſeſſion of a thing. See OccuPparTioNn. | 
If a tenant hold land, &c. for the term of another's life ; 
and ſuch tenant die firſt, without making any eſtate of it; 
he that firſt enters to hold that term out, is ſaid to acquire a 
property, and is called an occupant, by reaſon his title comes 
by the firſt occupation. 

So, if a tenant, for his own life, grant over his eſtate to 
another; if the grantee dies before him, there ſhall be an c. 
cupant, | 


OCCUPATION, or Occvuyancy, in the civil law, de- 


notes the poſſeſſion of ſuch things as at preſent properly be- 
long to no private perſon, but are capable of being made ſo: 
As, by ſeizing or taking ſpoils in war; by catching thing 
wild by nature, as birds, and beaſts of game, Fc, or by find- 
ing things before undiſcovered, or loſt by their proper owner. 
See POSSESSION, 


Occuyrario, is alſo uſed in common law, for the putting? 


man out of his freehold in time of war. „ 
Occupation amounts to the ſame with diſſeiſin in time 0 
peace; only that the former is deemed not ſo great an offence- 
See DisSE15S1N, | 


Ocer- 


OccurAaT1oNs, in the ſtatute de Bigamis, denote uſurpations 


 OCHLOCRATIA *, a form of government, wherein 


OCH 
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DccuPATION is alſo uſed for holding, tenure, or poſſeſſion, OCT ABIS, in law. Sce the article OcTave. © 


when we ſay, ſuch land is in the tenure, or occupation 
— a man, that is, in his poſſeſſion, See PossEss10N, 


upon the king, by uſing liberties, or franchiſes a perſon is not 
entitled to. See FRANCHISE, 
As an unjuſt entry upon the king into lands and tenements, 
is called an intruſion ; ſo an unlawful uſing of franchiſes is 
called an occupation. See INTRUSION. gs ; 
OCCUPA VIT, in law, a writ which lies for him who is 
ejected out of his land, or tenement, in time of war: as a 
novel diſſeiſin lies for one ejected in tinie of peace. See 
OCEAN e the grand ſea, or the vaſt collection of ſalt and 
navigable water, which encompaſſes the whole earth. See 
EARTH, and SEA. 8 
* The word comes from the Latin oceanus, of the Greek oxtaroc, 
which Euſtathius fetches from wxews vatw, to ſlide ſwiftly : 
Others ſay, the Greeks borrowed it from the Phœnicians, who 
called the circumference of the ocean, og, from the Hebrew N 
hhog, circuit, ambit, 2 85 
The ocean is that huge body of waters wherein the two grand 
continents known to us, the new and old, are incloſed like 
iſlands. See CONTINENT, c. 
By computation it appears, that the ocean takes up conſidera- 
bly more of what we know of the terreſtrial globe, than the 
dry land. See TERRAQUEOUS. 
Dr. Keil computes the ſurface of the whole ocean to be 
35490506 ſquare miles; ſo that ſuppoſing the depth of the 
ocean at a medium to be Z of a mile, the quantity of water 
in the whole will be 21372626 f cubic miles, 
Yet Dr. Burnet computes that all the waters in the ocean 


were not ſufficient to drown or overflow the dry land fo high] 


as the ſcriptures ſay it was at the deluge: Seven or eight 
oceans, according to him, would ſcarce have ſufficed. See 
DELUGE. : EY 
The ocean penetrating the land at ſeveral ſtreights, quits its 
name of ocean, and aſſumes that of ſea, or gulf; to which 
are uſually added ſome epithet to diſtinguiſh it ; as Mediter- 
ranean-ſea, Perſian-gulf, &c, See SEA, and GULF.—In very 
narrow places it is called /treights, finus. See STREIGHT. 
The ocean takes difterent names according to the divers 
countries it borders on; as the Britiſh ocean, German 
ocean, &c. . 
According to Maty, the ocean may be commodiouſly divided 
into e“ or upper; and inferior, or leber. bays 
Upper Oct an, which the antients called the exterior, as envi- 
roning all the known parts of the world, he ſubdivides, ac- 
cording to the four cardinal points, into the northern, 
3 eaſtern, and weſtern. 3 
arthern Ock Ax, called alſo glacial, frozen, and ſcythian, is 
that part of the upper ocean next the north pole, bounded on 
the ſouth with the arctic circle, and the northern coaſts of 
Europe and Aſia, and on the north with the unknown lands 
about the pole. | | 
It is called the icy, or frozen ocean, becauſe thoſe who have 
attempted a paſſage through it to China, &c. have always 
been ſtopped with the ice ; and ſcythian, becauſe waſhing the 
coaſts of Scythia. | 3 | 
Weſtern, or Atlantic Oct Ax, is that part of the grand ocean 
which waſhes the weſtern coaſts of Europe and Africa, ex- 
tending from the arctic circle to the equinoctial. 


Southern, or European OCE AN, is that part reaching from the 


equinoQial to the unknown antarctic lands. 


Eaſtern, or Indian Oct an, has its firſt name from its ſituation | 


to the eaſt; as its latter from India, the chief country it 


waſhes, —It reaches from the coaſt of Ajan to the iſle aux 
Larrons, i. e. of Thieves. | 


Inferior, or American Oc an, is that vaſt part of the grand 


ocean which waſhes the coaſts of Americaz unknown, in 
great meaſure at leaſt, to the antients. It is divided into 
three parts, viz. | | 

The north ſea, which waſhes the eaſtern coaſts of America, 
from the arctic circle to the tropic of capricorn. 


The magellanic ſea, extending from the tropic of capricorn to 
the terra auſtralis incognita. 


The ſouth ſea, or 2 which waſhes the weſtern coaſts of 


America to the eaſt, as far as the iſle of Thieves; and from 


ſouth to north from the tropic of capricorn to the land of | 


eſſo. 


For the ſaltneſs of the Oc Ax. See the article Sa LT NES. 
For the tides obſerved in the Oc Ax. See the article TI DES. 
Phil. Sachſius, in 1664, printed a diſſertation, entitled, 
ceanus microcoſmicus, dedicated to Bartholine; wherein he 
ſhews that there is a circular motion in the waters, like that 
of the blood in the human body: That they all come from 
the ocean, and return thither again. The thought is Solo- 
mon's, Ecclef. ch. 12. See VaPoUR, SPRING, Oc. 


the populace has the whole power and adminiſtration in its 
own band. See GOovERNMENT. Ng 


The word comes from the Greek oxA@-, multitude, and 
xgale., power, command. | | 


OCTAETERIDES®, in chronology, Cc. the ſpace, or 


duration of eight years. 


The word is formed from the Greek ox7a:7121;, compoſed of 
ox ro, eight, and ., year. | 


OCTAGON. See the article Oc roco. 
OCTAHEDRON, or Oc r AE DRON, in geometry, one of 


the five regular bodies, conſiſting of eight equal and equila- 
teral triangles. See REGUL an Body. | 

The octabedron may be conceived as conſiſting of two qua- 
drilateral pyramids put together at their baſes. See Pyramid. 
Its ſolidity therefore is had by multiplying the quadrangular 
baſe of either, by one third of the perpendicular height 
of one of them; and then doubling the product. Sce So- 
LIDITY. 

The ſquare of the ſide of an oahedron is in a ſubduple ratio 
of the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribing ſphere. 


OCT ANT, or OcTiLE, in aſtronomy, an aſpect, or po- 


ſition of two planets, &c, wherein their places are diſtant an 
eighth part of a circle, or 45 degrees from one another. Sce 
AsPECT, and OcTI1LE. . 
OCTAPLA *, a term in the ſacred learning, uſed for a kind 
of antient polyglot bible, conſiſting of eight columns. Sce 
BI BLE, and PoLyGLorT. 

The word is formed from the Greek or, eight ; g. 4. ſome- 

thing with eight rows, or columns. 

In the firſt column was the Hebrew text in Hebrew cha- 
racters; in the ſecond, the ſame text in Greek characters; 
in the third, the Greek verſion of Aquila; in the fourth, that 
of Symmachus; in the fifth, the Septuagint; in, the ſixth, 
that of Theodotion ; in the ſeventh, that called the ; 
the laſt was that called the ſixth. | | 
Origen was the author of the «apla, as well as of the tetra- 
pla, and hexapla. See HEXAPLA, &c. 


eight firſt books of the Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joſhua, and Judges. 
See BIBLE, and PENTATEUCH.—Procopius of Gaza has 
ten commentaries on the oateuch, 
OCTAVE, in muſic, an harmonical interval conſiſting of 
eight tones, or degrees of ſound, See Ix T ER VAL, DEGREE, 
and SESQUIOCTAVE. 
The moſt ſimple perception the ſoul can have of true ſounds, 
is that of uniſon; in regard the vibrations there begin and 
end together.— The next to this is the o&ave; wherein the 
more acute ſound makes preciſely two vibrations, while the 
graver or deeper makes one ; and wherein, by conſequence, the 
vibrations of the two meet at every vibration of the more 
grave. See Tune, Gravity, Oc. 
Hence uniſon and oave paſs almoſt for the ſame concord, See 
Uni1son. | a 
Hence alſo the proportion of the ſounds that form the :ave 
are in numbers, or in lines, as 2 to f; fo that two chords 
or ſtrings of the ſame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, one 
whereof is double the length of the other, produce the o:7avr. 
See CHORD, 
The o&ave is called by the antients diapaſon, becauſe con- 
taining all the ſimple tones and concords; all of which de- 
rive theip ſweetneſs from it, as they ariſe more or leſs directly 
out of it. See CoNcoRD. 
To be juſt, it muſt contain diatonically 7 degrees, or inter- 
vals ; and conſequently 8 terms, or ſounds, whence its name, 
octave, 5 | | 
The oFave containing in it all the other ſimple concords, 
and the degrees being the differences of theſe concords, it is 
evident the diviſion of the o&ave comprehends the diviſion of 
all the reſt, See SYSTEM. 
By joining, therefore, all the ſimple concords to a common 
fundamental, we have the following ſerics : 
| t:£$:4:243: 3:4: $: 1. 
Fund. zd. 1, 3d. g, 4th, 5th, 6th. 1, 6th, g, Sve. 
Again, the ſyſtem of o#ave containing all the original con- 
cords ; and the compound concords being the ſum of ofave, 
and ſome leſſer concord; in order to have a ſeries to reach 
beyond an e#ave, we muſt continue them in the ſame order 
through a ſecond og7ave, as in the firſt ; and ſo on through a 
third and fourth of7ave. Such a ſeries is called the ſcale of 
muſic. See SCALE. | 
Though the compoſition of o?aves may be carried on inſi- 
nitely, yet three or four eaves is the greateſt length we go 
in ordinary practice. The old ſcales went no further than 
two, or at moſt three octaves, which is the full compaſs of an 
ordinary voice, And, notwithſtanding the perfection of the 
oftave, yet after the third, the agreement diminiſhes very 
faſt ; nor do they ever go ſo far at one movement, as from 
one extreme to the other of a double or triple ofave ; ſeldom 
beyond a ſingle eve: Nor is either voice or inſtrument well 
able to go vie form a fourth ofave, if the acuter 
ſtring be half a foot, which is but a ſmall length to give a 
clear ſound ; the longer muſt be eight feet, If then we go 
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ſhort, or the grave one too long, | 
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OCTATEUCH, in the ſacred literature, is uſed for the 


beyond the fourth oZave, either the acute term will be too 


The o is not only the greateſt interval of the ſeven ori- 
ginal concords, but the firſt in degree of perfection. As it is 
the greateſt interval, all the leſs are contained in it : Indeed, 


the manner wherein the leſs concords are found in the 
clave, is ſomewhat extraordinary; viz. by taking both an 


harmonical and arithmetical mean between the extremes of | manded by the Kilerdgi-bach, for the 


the oa, and then both an arithmetical and harmonical 
mean between each extreme, and the moſt diſtant of the 
two means laſt found; i. e. between the laſt extreme and the 
firſt arithmetical, and between the greater extreme and the 
firſt harmonical mean, we have all the leſſer concords. See 
ConcoRD. 


Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that any wind-inſtrument being over- 


In each of theſe chambers, is a page of the privy chanibet 
who ſuperintends them, as the prefects in the colleges of the 
jeſuits, 


The third chamber, called #:lar-oda, comprehends two 
hundred pages; which, beſide their other exerciſes, are com. 


ſervice of the buttery 


and fruitery. 
The fourth only conſiſts of twenty-four, which, under the 
khazineda-bachi, take care of the treaſure in the grand fo, 


nior's apartment, where they never enter with any clothes on 
that have pockets. | 


The fifth is called #has-oda, i. e. privy-chamber, and con- 
ſiſts of forty pages, which attend the emperor's bed - chamber. 


blown, the ſound will riſe to an ave, and no other con-“ Ihe firſt of this chamber is called oda-bachi, the ſecond 


cord; which he aſcribes to the perfection of the o&ave, and 
its being next to uniſon. 

From this ſimple and perfect form of the o2ave, ariſes this 
peculiar property, that it may be doubled, tripled, Sc. and 
ſtill be concord, 1. e. the ſum of two or more o&aves are 
concord; though the more compound, gradually, the leſs 
agreeable. He adds, there is that agreement between its ex- 
tremes, that whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of the 
Habe, is ſo to the other, | 
Des Cartes, from an obſervation of the like kind, viz. that 
the ſound of a whiſtle, or organ-pipe, will riſe to an oave, 
if forcibly blown, concludes, that no ſound is heard, but 


.Its acute 647ave ſeems ſome way to echo or reſound in the 
ear, 


OcrAvE, or OcTAB1s, in law, denotes the 8th day after any 


feaſt, incluſively: which ſpace is alſo called tas. 
OcTave, among the Romaniſts, is uſed for the ſpace, or period 
of eight days allowed for the celcbration of a feaſt, or ſer- 
vice in commemoration of ſome ſaint, or on other folemn 
occaſions. 
Eaſter, Whitſontide, S. John Baptiſt, S. Lawrence, Epiphany, 
the Dedication, &c. are celebrated with o#aves.—The office 
in the oave is ſemi-double. | | 
OCTILE, or OcTaxr, in aftrology, an aſpe& of two 
planets when diſtant from each other by an eighth of the 


Zodiac, i. e. a fign and half, or 45% See OcTANT, and 
T RIOCTILE. 


OCT O, Ad OcTo. See the article Ap ocro. 
OCTOBER, the eighth month of the year, in Romulus's 
calendar; though the 1oth in that of Numa, Julius Cæſar, 


Ec. conſiſting of 31 days. See Moxrzg, CALENDAR, | 


&c. 
October has ftill retained its firſt name, in ſpite of all the 


different names the ſenate, and Roman emperors would have | 


given it,— The ſenate ordered it to be called Fauſtinus, in 
honour of Fauſtina the wife of Antoninus the emperor : 
Commodus would have had it bear the name of Invidtus; 
and Domitian made it be called Domitianus after his own 
name. | 

OCTOGON, or OcTacox, in geometry, a figure of eight 
ſides and eight angles. See FiGuURE, and POLYGON. 
When all the fides and angles are equal, it is called a 
regular oftogon, or an octogon that may be inſcribed in a 
circle, 

Oc rode, in fortification, denotes a place that has eight baſti- 
ons. Sec BASTION, | 4 f 

OCTOSTYLE, in the antient architecture, the face of a 
building, or ordonnance, containing eight columns. 
The eight columns of the e79/tyle may either be diſpoſed in a 
right line, as in the pſeudodiptere temple of Vitruvius, and 


in the Pantheon; or in a circle, as in the round monoptere 


temple of Apollo Pythius at Delphi, &c. 

OCTO Tales. See the article TALES. 

OCULARES Dentes, or Cynodentes, the eye-teeth, See 
T 00TH... | 

OCULUS, in anatomy. See the article EYE. 

Ocuri CANCRORUM. See the article Ck a Bs-£yes. 

OcuL1, Eyes, in botany, the gemmæ, or buds of a plant juſt 
putting forth, or the knots out of which the buds ariſe, See 
GERMEN, PRUNING, ENGRAFTING, c. | 

Adduftor OCULI. | ADDUCTOR. 

Depreſſar OCULI.C «, DEPRESSOR. 

7 OcuL1, = the article 1 — 


Obliguus OCULI. OBLIQUUS, 


ODA, in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, ſignifies a claſs, chamber, or 


order. See SERAGLIO, | 

The grand ſignior's pages are divided into five claſſes, or 
chambers, called da. See PAGE. 

The firſt, which is the loweſt in dignity, is called the great 
oda, from the number of perſons that compoſe it. 

Tbeſe are the juniors, who are taught to read, write, and 
ſpeak the languages; which are the Turkiſh for this world; 
the Arabic for paradiſe ; and the Perſian for hell, by reaſon 
of the hereſy of the people that ſpeak it. WR. ou 


filiktar, &c. 


Eight of theſe pages keep conſtant guard every night in the 
emperor's bed-chamber. They are poſted in ſeveral places, 
ſome nearer him, others farther off, according to their 
degrees in the chamber. They are to take care the light 
kept conſtantly in the chamber, do not glare in his eyes, 
and awake him; and if they find him diſturbed with any 
troubleſom dream, to take care he be awaked by one of the 
aga's. | 
ODABACHI, or Onppoeass:, an officer in the Turkiſh 
ſoldiery, equivalent to a ſergeant, or corporal among us, 
The common ſoldiers, and janizaries, called oldachis, after 
having ſerved a certain term of years, are preferred, and made 
biquelars ; and of biquelars in time become odabachi's, i. e. cor- 
| porals of companies, or chiefs of certain diviſions, whoſe nun. 
ber is not fixed, being ſometimes ten, and ſometimes twenty, 
Their pay is fix doubles per month, and they are diftinguiſhe! 


on the back with two long oftrich feathers. 

ODD. See the articles EvEnLY, and FoorT. 

ODE *, Oba, in the antient poetry, a ſong; or a compoſi. 
tion proper to be ſung, and compoſed for that purpoſe ; the 

ſinging uſually accompanied with ſome muſical inſtrument, 
chiefly the lyre. See SoxnG, and LYRIC. 

*The word comes from the Greek on, cantus, ſong, or ſinging, 
Ode, in the modern poetry, is a lyric poem, conſiſting of 
long and ſhort verſes, diſtinguiſhed into ſtanza's, or ftrophes, 
wherein the ſame meaſure is preſerved throughout. 

The odes of the antients, Voſſius obſerves, had a regulzr 

return of the ſame kind of verſe, and the ſame quantity of 

ſyllables in the ſame place of every fimilar verſe : But there 
is nothing, (ſays he) but confuſion of quantities in the mo- 

„ dern odes ; ſo that to follow the natural quantity of our 

& ſyllables, every ſtanza will be a different ſong.” 

He ſhould have obſerved, however, that all the antient 
odes were not of ſuch kind, But he proceeds: The 
cc 
„ ſyllables, and have introduced an unnatural and barba- 
rous variety of long and ſhort notes, which they apply 
without any regard to the natural quantity of the ſyll 
bles; ſo that it is no wonder our vocal muſic has no 


and QUANTITY. | 
Among the antients, ode ſignified no more than a ſong; 
with us, they are different things.—The antient odes were 
generally in honour of their gods, as many of thoſe of 
Pindar and Horace: ſometimes on other ſubjects, are thoſe of 
Anacreon, Sappho, &c.— The Engliſh odes are generally com- 
poſed in praiſe of heroes, and great exploits ; as thoſe of Dry- 
den, Prior, &c. | 
The diſtinguiſhing character of the ode is ſeeetneſs : The poet 
is to ſooth the minds of-his readers by the variety of the 
verſe, and the delicacy of words, the beauty of numbers, and 
the deſcription of things moſt delightful in themſelves. Va- 
riety of numbers is eſſential to the ode. 
At firſt, indeed, the verſe of the ode was but of one kind ; 
but for the ſake of pleaſure, and the muſic to which they Were 
ſung, they by degrees ſo varied the numbers and feet, that 
their kinds are now almoſt innumerable. One of the moſt 
conſiderable is the pindaric, diſtinguiſhed by the boldnels and 
rapidity of its flights. See PINDARIC. 
The antient ode had originally but one ſtanza, or ſtrophe 3 
but was at laſt divided into three parts, /?ropbe, antiſir opts 
and epode.— The prieſts going round the altar, ſinging the 
praiſes of the gods, called their firſt entrance Aropbe, i. e. 
turning to the left: the ſecond, turning to the right, the) 
called antiſtropbe, g. d. returning. Laſtly, ſtanding ſtill be- 
fore the altar, they ſung the remainder z which they calle 
epode, See STROPHE, ANTISTROPHE, and EPODE- 
Alcaic ODE. See the article ALCAIC. F 
ODEUM, NAEION, . among the antients, was a place de- 
ſtined for the rehearſal of the muſic to be ſung on the then 
tre, 
Op kun was ſometimes alſo extended to buildings that had no 


The ſecond is called the little da; where, from the age of | relation to the theatre, —Pericles built an adeum a AR 
where muſical prizes were contended for: Pauſanias 1a), 
that Herod the Athenian built a magnificent odeum for 
f ſepulchre of his wife, | | 


14 or 15 years, the youth are trained up to arms, and the 
ſtudy of ſuch polite learning as the Turks are acquainted 
withal ; viz, logic, arithmetic, geometry, and a little aſtro- 
logy. | | 


1 Eccle- 


by a large felt, a foot broad, and above a foot long, hanging 


moderns have no regard to the natural quantity of tte 


ce effect. De poem. cantu. See VERSE, VOCAL Maſi, 
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Eccleſiaſtical writers alſo uſe OpEUHN for the choir of a 
church. See CHoiR. 

ODIO & ArT1a, antiently called breve de bono & mals, is a 
writ directed to the ſheriff, to enquire whether-a man, being 
committed to priſon on ſuſpicion of murder, be committed on 
juſt ſuſpicion, or only malice, and ill will. 

ODONTALGIA “, in medicine, the tooth- ach; one of 
the moſt common, yet moſt cruel pains the body is ſubject to. 
See ToO0TH. 

* The word is Greek c01r7akyia, formed from od., tooth, and 

any, pain. 

Its cauſe is ſome ſharp ſeroſity, thrown on the membrane 
that lines the ſockets, or alveoli of the teeth. The liquor 
is ſometimes ſo very ſharp and corroſive, that it eats away the 
teeth by little and little, and makes them fall piece- meal.—Its 
more remote cauſes are ſugars, very hot things, and very cold 
acids, &c. 4 
Abe diſcaſe is frequently attended with an inflammation, or 
cedematous tumour of the jaw.—It is ſometimes alſo owing 
to a worm found in the root of the tooth. 
The academiſts Curis/ Nature, decad II. mention an edon- 
talgy cured by a box on the ear given the patient; and add 
an inſtance of blindneſs and odontalgy cauſed by ſhaving a man's 
beard, The very ſight of a remedy frequently drives away 
the pain, 

ODON TOIDES * OAONTOEIAHE, in anatomy, an 
apophyſis in the middle of the ſecond vertebra ; fo called from 
its reſemblance to a tooth. See PyRENoOIDES, and VeR- 
TEBRA, | 
*The word is formed from the Greek e., tooth, and ., 

form. 
Its ſurface is ſomewhat unequal, that the ligament which 
comes out of it, and binds it to the occiput, may take the 
better hold. | 
It is alſo encompaſſed with a ſolid ligament, contrived on. 
purpoſe to prevent the ſpinal marrow from being compreſſed 
by this apophyſis. 

ODOR, or OpouR. See the article SMELL. 

ODORAMEN TUM, in pharmacy, a medicine applied 
for the benefit of its ſmell, whether it be fetid, or agreeable. 
See SUFFITUS, | 
Such are frequently uſed in hyſteric and hypochondriac 
diſorders 3 e. gr. aſſa fœtida, camphor, &c. See Nopu- 
LUS. 

ODORIFEROUS Glands. See the article GLAanD. 

ODOROUS, or ODoRIFEROUS things, are ſuch as ex- 
hale a brisk, agreeable ſmell, ſenſible at a diſtance. See 
SMELL. | ow 
Such are the jeſſamin, roſe, tuberoſe, Sc. See PRR- 
FUME, 

ODYSSEE *, Opxss EA, an epic poem of Homer, where- 
in he relates the adventures that befel Ulyſſes in his return to 
Italy from the ſiege of Troy. See Epic. 

The word is formed from the Greek odvoo«%, which ſignifies 
the ſame, of oJvoozv;, Ulyſſes. 
The deſign of the Iliad, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to inſtruct 
the ſtates of Greece conſidered as united in one body, or 
as parts of the whole; and that of the Ody//ze, to inſtruct 
x ſame ſtates, conſidered in their private capacities. See 
LIAD, | 
A ſtate conſiſts of two parts: The head which commands 
15 the firſt; and the members that obey, the ſecond, Now, 
inſtructions are required both for the one and the other; 
but it is poſſible to have them both conveyed under the ſame 
perſon. | 
The fable, then, of the Oayſſee is as follows. A prince had 
been obliged to quit his country, and lead an army of his ſub- 
jects upon a foreign expedition. After having gloriouſly exe- 


cuted this, he was upon his return home; but in ſpite of all | 


his endeavours, was detained for ſeveral years by tempeſts, 
which threw him on ſeveral countries very different from one 
another as to manners, cuſtoms, polity, &c. 
In the dangers he had to ſtruggle withal, his companions, 
neglecting his advice, all periſh, through their own default. 
n the mean time, the 'great men of his country, abuſing 
his abſence, commit ſtrange diſorders in his palace, ſquander 
his treaſure, lay ſnares for his ſon, and will needs force his 
wife to chooſe an husband among them; all this from an 
opinion he was entirely loſt. But at length he returns; and 
having diſcovered himſelf to his ſon, and ſome others of his 
friends who had perſiſted in their allegiance, he becomes an 
eye-witneſs of the inſolence of his courtiers ; puniſhes them 
as they deſerved, and reſtores that peace and tranquillity to 
- Iſland, which had been baniſhed during his abſence, See 
ABLE, a 
The truth or model whereon this fable is founded, is, that 
a perſon's abſence from home, ſo as that he cannot have an 
eye to his affairs, occaſions great diſorders. Accordingly, the 
hero's abſence is the principal, and moſt eſſential part of the 
action; and takes up the greateſt part of the poem. 
This poem, Boſſu adds, is more calculated for the people, 


. A np SIG 


OEC 


than the 7liad is, where the ſubjects ſuffer rather from 
the ill conduct of their princes, than by their own fault, 
The great names of hero's, Ulyſſes, Sc. do not here tepre- 
ſent the pooreſt peaſants leſs than princes, Cæſars, Alexan- 
ders, Sc. The meaneſt people are as liable to ruin their 
eſtaces and families by negligence, c. as the greateſt ; and 
accordingly have as much need of Homer's lectures, and are 
as capable of profiting by them, as kings themſelves. Sce 
EN EID. | 

Gerard Croes, a Dutchman, in a book intitled oM HHO 
E BP AIO, printed at Dort in 1704, endeavours to prove, 
that the ſubjects of Homer's two poems are taken from the 
ſcriptures : that the action of the Ody/ze, in particular, is 


of Moſes; and that the Odyſſee was compoſed before the 

[had, the ſubject whereof is the taking of Jericho. What 

fancies |! 

OECONOMICS, Ozconomica, that part of moral 
philoſophy which teaches how to manage the affairs of a fami- 

ly, or houſhold. See Mog ALIT V, and Oxconomy. 

OECONOMUS, oI EKON OM OE, a perſon appointed to 
direct, and manage a vacant church revenue, or that of an 

hoſpital, or other community. | 

OEconomMus was alſo antiently uſed for a protector, or advo- 
cate, who defended the rights and effects of churches, monaſ- 
teries, Sc. See ADVOCATE, and ADVOWEE. 

Oxconomus, was alſo an appellation given to a church officer, 
who took care of the buildings, and repairs of the church, and 
received and diſtributed alms, according to the directions of 
the biſhop, | . 

In which ſenſe, the ſixth council appoints that every church 
have its oeconomus. a 

OECONO MTV, OIKONOMIA, the prudent conduct, or 
diſcreet, and frugal management of a man's eſtate, or that of 
another. : 

To recommend oeconomy, a modern author obſerves, that 
land as good as moſt in England is let at twenty ſhillings an 
acre per annum, and fold at twenty years purchaſe, or for 
twenty pounds, Now, in an acre of land are 43560 ſquare 
feet, and in twenty pounds are 4800 pence: by which divid- 
ing 43560, the quotient will be 9, and 360 remaining; 
which ſhews that one penny will purchaſe 9 ſquare feet and 
almoſt 13 inches of land; viz. a piece three feet long and 
three broad, and ſomething more, 

Whence it follows, that two ſhillings purchaſes a piece of 
ground of 216 feet; viz. 18 feet long, and 12 feet broad; 
enough to build a pretty houſe upon, and room for a little 
garden. 

Animal OE cox oM, the firſt branch of the theory of medi- 
cine; or that which explains the parts of the human body, 
their ſtructure, and uſe; the nature and cauſes of life and 
health, and the effects or phænomena ariſing from them. 
See MEDICINE. ' | 
This is otherwiſe called phy/zology, and its objects juſt enume- 
rated are called naturals, or res ſecundum naturam. See 
NATURALS, 

Legal, or Fewiſh Oxconomy, or Diſpenſation, is the manner 
wherein God thought good to guide and govern his people 
under the miniſtry of Moſes, See Jop Als M. | 
This included not only the political and ceremonial laws, but 
alſo the moral law, inaſmuch as it pronounced a curſe on all 
thoſe who did not fulfil it perfectly. 

Evangelical, or Chriftian OE cox ox, or Diſpenſation, is uſed 
in oppoſition to the legal; and comprehends all that relates to 
the covenant of grace, which God has made with men by 
Jeſus Chriſt. 442 | 

Ot cox ou of the parts of Plants. See the article PLANT. 

OE CUMENICAL *, ſignifies as much as general, or uni- 
verſal. See GENERAL, and UNIVERSAL. 

The word is formed of the Greek ozzemwoix©®-, of on, 

the habitable earth, or the whole earth. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, an oecumenical council, or ſynod ; 
meaning one at which the whole Chriſtian church aſſiſted, 
or were invited to, See COUNCIL, 
Du Cange obſerves, that many of the patriarchs of Con- 
ſtantinople, aſſumed to themſelves the quality and denomi- 
nation of oecumenical patriarchs ; particularly John the Faſter, 
in 590, and Cyril his ſucceſſor. — Gregory the great of 
Rome, was exceedingly enraged at it; pretending it was a 
title of pride, and a character of antichriſt; as ſuppoſing 
the title oecumenical to imply univerſal biſhop, or biſhop of 
all the world: whereas, in effect, it implied no more, than 
the quality of chief of the eaſtern church ; in like manner as 
the firſt doctor of the church of Conſtantinople was called 
doctor oecumenicus. | | 
The title oecumenical biſhop was firſt offered to Leo I. but 
he refuſed it; nor did his ſucceſſors accept of it for a long 
time. The fifth council of Conſtantinople gave it to John, 
patriarch of the city; though ſome of the Romaniſts pretend 
that the emperor Phocas gave it, by way of preference, to 
the biſhop of Rome. eee ee wee 


| ; | But 


nothing elſe but the adventures of the Lliraelites till the death 


OES 


But thoſe of Conſtantinople have preſerved it; and ſo late as 
the council of Baſil, that patriarch uſed the title. But oecu- 


OFF 


menical here is only to be underſtood as of the extent of each 
patriarchate. See PATRIARCH. 


OEDEMA *, o1AaHnMa, a tumor which appears whitiſh, 


ſoft, and lax, without any notable change of colour, heat, 
pain, or pulſation; and which yields to the preſſure of the 
finger, ſo as for ſome time to retain the dent or impreſſion 
thereof, See TUMOR. 

*The word comes from the Greek oiJaw, I ſwell ; whence 


o19npa, a tumor, 1 Hippocrates uſes the word 
oedema for any tumor in general. 


The general cauſe of bvedemas is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be a 
pituita, as it is called, or a phlegmy humour in the body. 
Contuſions, fractures, luxations, &c. when of long ſtand- 
ing, often give riſe to oedemas, eſpecially in dropfical and 
aged perſons : ſo do irregular living, want of exerciſe, rup- 
tures, diſorders of the lymphatics, defluxions of humours, 
weakneſs of the joints, &c. | 

Its chief ſeat is the legs: In a leucophlegmatia, the whole 
body is oedematous. It frequently comes upon other diſeaſes, 
eſpecially clinics; and is familiar to women with child, It 
is dangerous when it tends to an abſceſs ; when it hardens 
it becomes ſcirrhous. See OEDEMATOUS., 

There are alſo ſpurious oedemas; in which caſe the pituitous 
humour is mixed with other humours; whence the tumor 


becomes eryſipelatous, ſcirrhous, and ſometimes gypſous; and 
hence wens, Ec. 


OE DEMAT Os, in medicine, ſomething that is of the 


nature of an cedema; or ſeized, or afflicted with an ocdema. 
See OEDEMA. | 

Thus we ſay, an oedematous arm, oedematous legs, &c. — 
Phyſicians divide tumors into inflammatory, oedematous, 
feirrhaus, ſcrophulous, cancerous, &c. See TUMOR, 
Oedematous tumors ſeldom, of themſelves, prove dangerous, 
or mortal-: but when they are of a long continuance, the 
effect of old age, or a dropſical habit; when they grow 
hard, ſcirrhous, painful, or come to ſuppurate, the cure 
is generally tedious and uncertain, Thoſe which attend 
wounds, fractures, or the like, are leſs difficult to cure. 
They are eaſily diſcuſſed in their firſt formation by the ex- 
ternal application of ſolutions of bay-ſalt, nitre, crude fal 
armoniac, c. in Spaniſh wine, urine, lime-water, or other 
lixivious fluids ; while the patient ſubmits to a courſe of 
purgatives, to diſcharge the matter repelled by ſuch appli- 
cations. 

Under the claſs of cedematous tumors, are ranked condylo- 
mata, criſtæ, rhagades, thymi, talpæ, or natæ, the gan- 
glium and pſydracium. See each under its proper article, 
ConDYLOMA, CRISHA, Ec. | 


OENELAUM *, in pharmacy, a mixture of wine and oil; 


uſually thick black wine, and oil of roſes. See WINE, &c. 

* The word is Greek, ow:\auy; formed of e., wine, and 
EN,, Oil. 

In fractures with wounds, where the bone is not bare, Scul- 

tetus orders that the compreſſes, to make them ſtick, be 

drenched with ocnelæum, to ſooth the pain, and prevent an 

inflammation; and the bandages to be every day moiſtened 

with the ſame, till the inflammation be out of all danger. 


OENISTERIA X, in antiquity, ſacrifices, held by the youth 
of Athens, before the firſt time of cutting the hair, and ſhav- 


ing the beard. See BEARD, HAIR, Cc. | 
*The etymology of the word, which comes from e., wine, 
ſhews that the matter here offered was wine. 
T heſe ſacrifices were offered to Hercules; and the quantity 
of what was offered was regulated by law. 


OENOPTL, a kind of officers, or cenſors, at Athens, who 


attended at their feaſts, regulated the number of cups each 
was to drink, and took care that none drank too much or too 
little. | | 

Thoſe who would not be kept within the bounds of tem- 


perance, were preſented by the oengptz to the areopagus. 
The oenoptæ were alſo called eyes, oculi, 


OESOPHA GA US, in anatomy, one of the muſcles of 


the pharynx, which it encompaſſes round like a ring. See 
PHARYNX. | 


It is fingle, and ſerves to ſqueeze the aliment down, by 


clofing the pharynx after the manner of a ſphincter: whence 
ſome call it the ſphincter gule ; others deglutitor, or fwal- 
lower. See SPHINCTER, DEGLUTIT1ON, c. 

Dr. Drake will have it no more than a production of the 
pterygopharyngæus, whoſe fibres ſurrcund the pharynx from 


a tendinous line on the back part of it: Though Verheyen 
makes it a diſtinct pair. 


OESOPHAGUS, 01£0SATOE, in anatomy, the gula, 


or gullet ; a membranous pipe or paſſage, whereby our food 
and drink is conveyed from the mouth to the ſtomach. —See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. a, See alſo Foop, &c. 


The oeſophagus deſcends from the fauces to the ſtomach, be- 
tween the aſpera arteria and the vertebræ of the neck and 


back, in a ſtrait line, excepting for a little deflection about 
the fifth vertebra of the thorax, where it turns a little to 
. : 4s 


along with it to the ninth ; where turning again towards the 
laſt, it croſſes the artery, and piercing the diaphragm, ends at 
the left orifice of the ſtomach. See STOMACH. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral coats or membranes, uſually reckored 
three; though ſome make four, others five or fix, allowing 
the cruſta villoſa to be one: Which laſt diviſion, Dr, Drake 
follows as moſt accurate, 
The firſt coat is membranous, and only deſigned for a co- 
vering for the reſt ; and ſeems only a continuation of the 
outward membrane of the ſtomach, derived from the peri. 
tonzum ; though ſome detive it from the pleura, and other; 
from the diaphragm, 
The ſecond is muſcular, conſiſting of ſtrong, fleſhy fibres, 
like other muſcles; ſo that it ſeems to make the gullet a 
hollow fiſtulous muſcle. According to Steno and Willis, it 
conſiſts of two orders of fibres, going from top to bottom in 
ſpiral lines, contrary to and decuſſating each other. Which 
deſcription is very exact of the gullet of ruminants, but not 
ſo of that of men. In men it conſiſts of two fleſhy lamellæ, 
like two diſtinct muſcles: The outward compoſed of ſtrat 
longitudinal fibres; the inner of annular fibres, without an 
obſervable angles. The uſe of this coat is to promote deglu- 
tition : The longitudinal fibres, when in contraction, ſhort. 
ning the o/ophagus, and making its capacity larger to admit 
of the matter to be ſwallowed ; and the annular, on the 
contrary, contracting the capacity, and cloſing behind the 
deſcending aliment, preſs it downward. So that the two 
orders of fibres ſeem to act as antagoniſt-muſcles to eich 
other. See DEGLUTITION. 
The next coat, called the vaſcular, conſiſts of a double 
membrane ; the outer formed of irregular fibres and innu- 
merable veſſels interwoven ; the inner, of ſtrait longitudinal 
fibres mixed with little glands ; whence ſome call it the 
glandulous, This membrane adheres cloſely to another with- 
in, called the nervous coat, which is exceedingly fine, and 
made up of exceſſively ſlender fibres, variouſly diſpoſed. It 
is continued to that. which covers the fauces, mouth, and 
lips; whence it happens, that tickling the bottom of the 
fauces by vellicating this membrane, provokes a retching to 
vomit. See VOMITING, 
This membrane has a quick ſenſation ; and in this part, a 
ſome think, is the ſeat of thirſt, or the organ whereby the 
appetite of drinking is excited. See THIRST. It is line 
inwardly with a villous cruſt, which Dr. Drake takes to be 
the excretory ducts of the glands, and not unlike the cuticuli 
of the cutis, to defend the ſubjacent membrane. In excori 
tions, this is ſometimes caſt out at the mouth. 


bottom of the fauces, is called the pharynx, See PR- 
RYNX, : 
OESTRUM Y/-neris. See the article VENERIs. 
OESYPE *, or OxsyPos, a kind of fatty mucilage, of the 
confiſtence of an unguent; of a greyiſh colour, and a fickiſh 
diſagreeable ſmell, drawn from the greaſy wool growing on 
the throats and between the buttocks of ſheep. 


The word is formed from the Greek, ois, ſheep ; and o#7v, | 


putrify, or corrupt; the oz/5pe being a. filthy, and, as it were 
corrupted matter, drawn from ſheep. 


This wool they waſh, boil it in water to ſour, let the 
| lotions or decoctions ſtand for ſome time, and from the top 
skim off a fatty ſubſtance, which being ſtrained through 2 


externally to reſolve, ſoften, and appeaſe pain. 
OFFA Alba, a name which Van Helmont gives to the white 
coagulum ariſing from a mixture of rectified ſpirit of wine 
with ſpirit of urine. | | 
Note, the ſpirit of urine muſt be diſtilled from well fer- 
mented wine; and that muſt be well dephlegmated: elſe, no 
fa will ariſe. | ; 
OFFERING. Ste OBrLarTton, and Hr ave-Offerins: 
OFFERTORY, OFrFtrToRIUM, an anthem ſung, ot 
played on the organ, at the time the people are making an 
offering. See ANTHEM, and OBLATION, 5 
Antiently the offertory conſiſted of a pſalm ſung with itz 
anthem ; though it is ſomewhat dubious whether the pſalm 
was ſung entire; S. Gregory mentioning, that when it Was 
time, the pope looking at the choir who ſung it, gave the 
ſign when they ſhould end. : 
OrFzRToORY was alſo a name antiently given to the linen 
whereon the offerings were laid. —Dr. Harris ſays, it Wat 
properly a piece of filk or fine linen wherein the occaſional 
oblations, or offerings of each church, were wrapped up- 
OFFICE, Orricfuu, in a moral ſenſe, denotes a duty 3 
or that which virtue, and right reaſon directs a man to do. 
See Mok AL, MoraLity, ETHics, e. 
Virtue, according to Chauvin, is the purpoſe of doing well; 
the thing which immediately follows, or ariſes from this 
| purpoſe, is obediencez which ſame is alſo denominated R. 


cium : ſo that an office is the object of an obedience to virtue. 
See VIRTUE. 
Cicero, 


f 


the right to make way for the great artery, which runs 


The upper opening of the oeſophagus, ſituate at the 


linen cloth, and ſet to cool, makes the ve/ype, much uſed. 
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Cicero, in his diſcourſe of ces, cenſures Panætius, who had 
wrote before him on the ſame, for omitting to define the 
thing or ſubject on which he wrote; yet does he himſelf fall 
under the ſame cenſure, - He inſiſts much on the diviſion of 
offices 3 but forgets the definition.—lIn other of his pieces we 
find him defining ice, to be an action which reaſon requires 
to be done: Quod autem ratione actum ſit, id officium appel. 
lamus. De Finib. 

The Greeks, he obſerves, made two ſpecies of ice: Per- 


feet, called by them *aTogYupe ; and common, or indifferent, 


called x«0nxoz which they define ſo, as, that what is abſo- 

lutely right, makes a perfect office; and what we can only 

give a probable reaſon for, a common or intermediate office. 

See REASON. | fy 
OrF1ce, in a civil ſenſe, denotes the mutual aid, and affiſtance, 

which men owe to one another. | 

Benevolence inſpires a man with an endeavour to do good 

offices to all mankind. See Common-Place, 

Orrick is alſo a particular charge, or truſt, whereby a man is 
authorized to do ſomething. See OFFICER. 

Loy ſeau defines office a dignity attended with a public func- 

tion. See FUNCT10ON, and DIGNITARY. 

The word is primarily uſed in ſpeaking of the offices of judi- 

cature, and policy : as, the office of a ſecretary of ftate, of a 

juſtice of peace, of a ſheriff, Sc. See JUSTICE, SECRET A- 

RY, Cc. f | 

Offices are either venal, or not venal.—/enal offices are thoſe 

bought with money. : 

Venal offices are ſubdivided into two kinds; viz. Dominial and 
2 or offices in fee, are thoſe abſolutely torn 
off, and ſeparated from the king's prerogative, ſo as not to 

become vacant by death, but paſſing in the nature of a fee, 
or inheritance, See FEE. 

Of theſe we have but few inſtances among us, which go 

beyond a firſt reverſion. —Among the French they are more 

frequent. 

Caſual offices are thoſe given for life, by patent, commiſiton, 

&c. and which become vacant, by the officer's death, to the 

king's benefit; unleſs the officer have before reſigned, or diſ- 

poſed of it. 

The venality of offices of judicature is one of the grievances 

in the French policy. Sce VENAL. 


Alienation OFFICE, ALIENATION. 
Alternate OFFICE, ALTERNATE. 
Crown OFFICE. See the article & CRowN. 
ewel OFFICE. | — JJEwEL. 
ickualling OFFICE, ViCTUALLING, 


OFFICE is alſo uſed for a place, apartment, or board, ap- 
pointed for the officers to attend in, for the diſcharge of their 
reſpective duties, or employments. | 
Such are the ſecretary's office, the fix clerks office, the paper- 
office, ſignet-office, the prothonotory' s- office, pipe-office, king's 
ſilver- ghice, exciſe-office, office of ordnance, &c. See each in 
its place, SECRETARY, Six CLERK, PAPER, SIGNET, 
Exciskx, ORDNANCE, c. | 
Of ſuch offices, ſome are diſtinguiſhed by the name of boards, 
and others of chambers ; as the board of green cloth, &c, See 
GREEN Cloth, CHAMBER, c. | 


Where the inquiſition obtains, the tribunal thereof is called | 


the holy office, See INQUISI TION. 

OFFICE, in the canon law, is uſed for a benefice which has 
no juriſdiction annexed to it, See BENEFICE. 

OFFICE is allo uſed, in common law, for an inquiſition made 
to the king's uſe of any thing found by virtue of his office 
who enquires or makes an inquiſition ex officio. | 

Hence, to traverſe. an office, is to traverſe an inquiſition taken 


of office before an eſcheator.— To return an office, is to return | 


that which is found by virtue of the office. x 

There are two ſorts of offices iſſuing out of the exchequer by 
commiſſion; viz. an office to intitle the king in the thing in- 
quired into; and an office of inſtruction. 


| OFF1ce is alſo uſed for divine ſervice celebrated in public. See 


LiTuRGy, . | + 

S. Jerom is the perſon, who, at the requeſt of pope Dama- 
ſus, is ſaid to have firſt diſtributed the pſalms, epiſtles, and 
goſpels in the order they are now found in the Romiſh office. 
The popes Gregory and Gelaſius added the prayers, reſpon- 


Se 


Orrick, is more particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, 


or the manner of performing the ſervice z which varies every 
ay. 


Thus they ſay the office of Sunday ; the office of ſuch a ſaint, | 


Sc.— The ice is either ſingle, half double, or double. See 
SEMI-DOUBLE, ,  * | 


Orrick, again, is applied to a particular prayer preferred in 
honour of a ſaint. | ] . | 
When any perſon is canonized, a particular office is at the 
ſame time aſſigned him, out of the common office of the con- 
feſſors, the virgin, or the like. See SaIx T, and CANoNI- 
We fay, the offie of the virgin 3 of the by ſpit 3 of th 

e lay, the office o virgin; of oly ſpirit ; of th 

Vor. II, No CVII, ON nn” n | . | 


ſes, and verſes; and S. Ambroſe the graduals, hallelujahs, 


paſſion : the holy ſacrament, &:, The offce of the dead is 

rehearſed every day, excepting on feaſt-days, among the Car- 

thuſians. The ce of the holy virgin is alſo added to the 
office of the day, in the order of Bernardins. 

OFFICEs, with regard to architecture, denote all the apartments 
that ſerve for the neceſſary occaſions of a great houſe, or pa- 

lace: as kitchens, pantries, brew-houſes, confeRionries, fruite- 

ries, granaries, &c, as alſo waſh-houſes, wood- houſes, ſtables, 

&c. See Hovse, Bvilping, Oc. 

| The offices are commonly in the bafſecour ; ſometimes they 
are ſunk under ground, and well vaulted, c. i 

OFFICER, a perſon poſſeſſed of a poſt or office. See 
OFFICE. | 

Great OFFICERS of the crown, or ſlate, are the lord high 
ſteward, the lord chancellor, the lord high treaſurer, the 
lord preſident of the council, the lord privy- ſeal, the lord 
great chamberlain, the lord high conſtable, the earl marſhal, 
and lord high admiral. See each under its proper article, 

| CHANCELLOR, TREASURER, MaRsHar, &c, 

OFFICERS of ju/tice, are thoſe who are intruſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of equity, and juſtice in the courts thereof, See 
CourT, JusTICE, &c. 

Royal OFF1CERs are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in the king's 
name; as the judges, &c. See JUDGE. s 

Subaltern OFFICERS, are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in the 
name of ſubjects. Such are they who act under the earl-mar- 
ſhal, admiral, &c. 4 

OFFICERS of policy, are thoſe in whom the government and di- 
rection of the affairs of a community are inveſted, —Such are 

' mayors, ſheriffs, &c. See PoLicy. ; 

OFFICERS of war, are thoſe who have command 
forces. See ARMY. 

Theſe are either general, field, or ſubaltern officers. 

General OFFICERs are ſuch whoſe command is not limited to 
a ſingle troop, company, or regiment ; but extends to a body 
of forces compoſed of ſeveral regiments. 

Such are the general, lieutenant-generals, major-generals, and 
brigadiers. See GENERAL, &c. 

Field OFF1CERs are ſuch as have command over a whole 
regiment z ſuch are the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 
major, 

Subaltern OFFICERs, are the lieutenants, cornets, enſigns, ſer- 
geants, and corporals.— See each cer under his proper ar- 
ticle, CAPTAIN, COLONEL, Oc. 

Commiſſion OFFICERS are ſuch as are appointed by the king's 
commiſſion. 


Such are all from the general to the cornet incluſive, 


in the 


officers, who are appointed by the colonel's, or captain's war- 
rant : as quarter-maſters, ſergeants, corporals, and even ſur- 
geons and chaplains. | | 


Sea-OFFICERS, or officers of the marine, are thoſe who have 
command in ſhips of war. See Navy. 


admirals. See FLAG, ADMIRAL, Sc. 

OFFICERS of the houſhold, are the lord ſteward, treaſurer 
of the houſhold, comptroller, cofferer, maſter, clerks of the 
green-cloth, Sc. The lord chamberlain, vice-chamberlain, 
gentlemen of the privy and bed chamber, gentlemen - uſhers, 
grooms, pages, maſter of the wardrobe, of the ceremo- 
nies, &c. The maſter of the horſe, avenor, equerries, ſur- 
veyors, &c. See HoUSHOLD ; ſee alſo each cer under his 
proper article, | 

Staff OFF1CERS are ſuch as in the king's. preſence bear a white 
ttaff; and at other times, going abroad, have a white ſtaff 
borne before them by a footman bare- headed. 

Such are the lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, lord treaſurer, 
Sc. 5 

The white ſtaff is taken for a commiſſion; and at the death 
of the king, the officers break their ſtaff over the hearſe made 
for the king's body, and thereby diſcharge their inferior 
officers. Ds | 

n MuniciPAL. 

Reformed OFFICER. REFORMADO. 

. F the Py. yon ha article He 

Signals for OFFICERS. SIGNAL. 

OFFICIAL, OFFic1AL1s, in the canon law, the biſhop's 
deputy, or lieutenant ; or an eccleſiaſtical judge appointed by 
a biſhop, chapter, abbot, &c. with charge of the ſpiritual 
juriſdiction thereof. See n 
Of theſe there are two kinds. — The one, as it were, vicar- 
general of the church; exerciſing juriſdiction throughout the 
whole dioceſe, called by the canoniſts Hicialis principalis, 
in our ſtatute law the biſhop's chancellor, See CHAN 
CELLOR. | 
There is no appeal from his court to the biſhop ; his being 
eſteemed the biſhop's court. See BisHoP's Court. 

The other, called cialis foraneus, as having his juriſdiction 
foris, & extra. ciuitatem, is appointed by the biſhop when 
the dioceſe is very large; having a certain ex tent of territory 
aſſigned him, wherein he reſides. | 


7M 


This 


They are thus called in contradiſtinction to warrant, or flaff | 


Flag-OFFiCERs, are the admirals, vice-admirals, and rear- 


OIL 


This gficial has but a limited juriſdiction, though he have 
univerſitatem cauſaru m, and exerciſe it in the biſhop's name. 
—Our ſtatute laws call him, commiſſary. See Couurs- 
SAR. 
The biſhops, eſpecially thoſe of Jarge ſees, Gnding them 
ſelves oppreſſed with a multiplicity of buſineſs, at firſt, 
diſcharged a part of it upon their archdeacons and priefts ; 
to whom they gave commiſſions revocable at pleaſure. — 
Theſe are called vicarii, or Miciales. See ARCHDEACON, 
and VICAR. 
As we do not meet with this term any where before: the con- 
ſtitutions of the ſextus decretalium, it is pretty apparent the 
cuſtom had not its riſe till the end of the 13th century. 
In proceſs of time, the function was divided into two; and 
the title official given to him with whom the biſhop entruſted 
the exerciſe of litigious juſtice z and that of vicars general, 
or grand vicars, to thoſe who had the voluntary juriſdic- 
tion. 
The number of efficials was ſoon: exceſſively multiplied ; and 
not only biſhops, but chapters and archdeacons would have 
their officials. 
The officials, by degrees, had drawn to their cognizance and 
Juriſdiction, moſt of the civil cauſes; till they were taken 
out of their hands by appeals, &c. 

OFFICIAL is alſo uſed in our laws for a deputy. appointed by 
an archdeacon, for the executing of his juriſdiction. See 
ARCHDEACON, 


OFFICIALTY, the court, or juriſdiftion, whereof an] 


official is head, See OFFICIAL. 

"The practice of gfficialties is now reduced into a little com- 
paſs ; and actions of promiſes, and diſſolutions of e 
are the principal things tranſacted therein. 

OFFICINAL *, in pharmacy, a term applied to ſuch me- 
dicines, whether ſimple or compound, as are required to be 
conſtantly kept in the apothecaries ſhops, ready to be made 
up in extemporaneous preſcription.” See PRESCRIPTION. 

*The word is formed of the Latin officina, ſhop. 


The officinal ſimples are appointed, among us, by the callegd | 


of phyſicians; and the manner of making the compoſitions 


directed in their diſpenſatory. See DIiSPENSAFTORY, gn: 


POSITION, Ec. 
OFFICIO.—Suſpen/ion ab OrFICI0. See $UsPENSION, I; 
Ex OFFI1C10.,, See the article Ex officio... | 
uod clerici non eligantur in OFF1CIO0.; See Quon. 
OFFING, or Oxx1x, in the ſea language, that part of the 
ſea a good diſtance from ſhore; where there is deep water, 
and no need of a pilot to conduct the ſhip into port. 
If a ſhip from ſhore be ſeen failing out to ſeaward, they ſay 


ſhe ſtands for the ng. — And if a ſhip having the ſhore near 


her, have another a good way without her, or towards. the 
ſea, they ſay, that ſhip is in the ng. 

OFF-SETS, in gardening, Cc. are. young ſhoots which 
ſpring, and grow from roots that are round, tuberous, or 
bulbous. See RooT, BULB, Cc. 

The word is alſo applied to the looſe, outer, brown n, of 

tulips, onions, &c. 

OFF-SETs, in ſurveying, are perpendiculars let fall, and mea- 
ſured from the ſtationary-lines, to the hedge, fence, or ex- 
tremity of the incloſure. See SURVEYING. 


OG EE, or Os, in architecture, a moulding, conſiſting of 


two members, the one concave the other convex : the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called cymatium. See Tab. Archit. 
fig. 7. and 24. lit. f. x. See allo CYMATIUM, 
Vitruvius makes each member of the. ogee a quadrant of a 
_ circle; Scamozzi, and ſome others, make them ſomewhat 
fatter, and ftrike them from two equilateral triangles. 
The figure of the ogee bears ſome reſemblance to that of 
an 8. 
 OGIVES, arches or branches of a Gothic vault, which, in 
lieu of being circular, paſs diagonally from one angle to ano- 
ther, and form a croſs with the other arches which make the 
ſide of the ſquare, whereof the agives are diagonals, See 
ARCH, VAULT, and BRANCH. 
The middle, where the agives cut or croſs each other, is 
called the key, which is ſometimes carved in form of a roſe, 


or a cul de lampe.—The members or mou algings of the | 


ogives are called nerves, branches, or reins; and the 


arches which ſeparate the ogives, double arches, See 


e ; 
OGLIO. See the article Or 10. | | 
OGRESSES, or AGREsSsSEs, in heraldry. See PET 


LETS, 


OIL *, OrLevum, a fatty, unctuous, 6 watery 


drawn from ſeveral natural bodies. See. FA r. | 
* The word is formed from the Latin oleum ; of alea; alive-tree, 
the fruit whereof abounds in ſuch j Juice, See Ol ivx. 
The word eil is ſometimes applied to the juices which diſtil 
naturally from plants and trees; as balm, c. but more 
ſtrictly to thoſe juices drawn by expreſſion, c. from plants, 


fruits, grains, or ſeeds ; as oil of olive, nut: oil, Kc. 8 | 


EXPRESSED, and EXPRESSION. 
The kinds of _ their "ORE manners of oxpref: 


1 


— 


| 


| 


1 


. \MARY;—O11, of ſage." 


ſion, Sc. are numerous: For the generality of them, the 
reader is. referred to the proper articles; ſuch as could not be 
more. conveniently inſerted, are as follow. 


18 of olives, is the moſt popular, and moſt univerſal of all 


others; being that chiefly uſed in medicine, in foods, fallets, 
and in the manufactures. See SALLET, Sc. 

It is drawn from olives by preſſes, or mills, made for the 
purpoſe. The fruit is gathered when at its utmoſt matu- 
rity in December and January, as it begins to redden; be- 
ing put under the mill, as ſoon as gathered, it yields that 
oil ſo very ſweet, and of ſo charming an odour, called 
virgin-oil, But, as the olives newly gathered yield but lit- 
tle oil, thoſe who rather regard quantity than goodneſo, 
leave them on the ground for ſome time, ere they pr 
them. See OLIVE. 

Neither the ſmell nor taſte of this ſecond wil is very Agree. 
able; though there is a third kind ſtill worſe, which is the 
common eil, procured by throwing boiling water on the 
preſſings, and re-prefling them more ſtrongly. 

The conſumption of this oil is incredible; the ſouth parts of 
France, Provence, Languedoc, Sc. as alſo Candia, ſome 
parts of Italy, Qc. yield vaſt quantities. Its uſe every body 
knows: it being reputed one of the moſt en uſeful 
things in the whole world. 

OIL of ſweet almonds, cold drawn, or without fire, is pre- 
pared various ways, Some peel the almonds ere they pound 
them; others pound them without peeling. Some warm 
them in luke-warm water; others in balneo mariæ; ſome 
only bruiſe them; others beat them into a paſte. —ia eff:Q, 
there are as many different ways of preparing this il, a; 
there are perſons who make it their buſineſs to prepare it, 
See ALMONDS. : 

In this diverſity, Pomet gives us a method eaſier and leſs 
expenſive than any of the reſt; which, it N ſeem, we 
cannot do better than follow. 


| Method of procuring Oil of fweet almonds bs exproſ Lon, 


without fire.—Take a pound and a half of ſweet almond, 
new. and dry; after pounding them in a mortar, paſs them 
through a coarſe ſieve, lay them in a hair-cloth, and put 
them under the preſs between two plates of copper, ſteel, or 
the like; preſs them gently ; and when all the unctuous and 
fluid part is expreſſed, you will have a ſweet ail without 
any ſediments, which is ſcarce avoidable | in any of the other 
manners. 


Palm Ol, or O11 of Senegal, a thick unQuous liquor, of a 


yellow colour, and a violet ſmell ; fo called becauſe drawn, 
by ebullition or by expreſſion, from the fruit of a kind of 
palm- * growing in ſeveral places of r eſpecially | in 
Senega 

The Africans uſe this oil as we do butter; ; and burn it when 
old. In Europe it is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy: againſt 
cold humours ; and is even ſaid to give eaſe in the gout, It 
is ſometimes counterfeited with wax, oil of olives, iris, and 
turmeric 3 but the trick is found out either by air or fire, 
The air alters the colour of the genuine, and leaves the 


counterfeit unchanged ; and on the contrary, fire changes the 
counterfeit, not the genuine. 


OL of camomile, an oil made with the flowers of this plant 


ſteeped in oil of olives, and expoſed to the ſun in the heat 

of ſummer : Its colour is blueiſh 3 ſome add fine turpentine. 

It is the moſt eſteemed when old. It is uſed for the 

cure of ſeveral kinds of wounds; and is reputed a kind of 
balm; '-:::; 

O1L of aſpic, or r ſpike, an e oil, drawn from the 
flowers or leaves of a plant frequent in the ſouthern parts 
of France, reſembling our i, and talked! by 1 
lavendula mas. 

It is of a white colour, ue an aromatic ſmell ; J addi is reput- 
ed the only ci that will diſſolve in fandarach ; whence the 
genuine oil is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, which 
is oil of turpentine mixed with a little petrol. 

It is uſed by painters and farriers; and is of ſome uſe in 
medicine, where it makes a part in ſeveral galenical com- 
poſitions. 

O1L of petrol. See Narva and PETROLEUM — OIL 
of amber. See AMBER.—O1L, or butter 9 of antimony. See 
ANTIMONY.——O1L, or butter of arſenic. See ARSENIC— 
OIL of balm. See BALSAM.—OIL of ben. See BEEN.— 
OIL of beech. See BEECH.—OIL of bricks, See BRICK- 
—O1L of camphor., See CamProrR.—O1r of ciman 
See CINNAMON.—OIL of caſtor, See CASTOREUM.”” 
O1L of wax. See WAx.—OIL of cummin. 
MIN.—O1L of nutmeg. See NUu TEG. O11 of cle, 

| See CLOvES. OIL of neroli. See ORANGE. — OII ! 
Black pitch. See PITCH. OIL of roſemary. See Rotz 

See SAGE.—O1L of tartar. 
TARTAR, — OIL of turpentine, See TURPENTINE— 
Train OIL. See Whale FisHERY, and TRAIN. . 

Virgin Oil, is underſtood of oils expteſſed from olives, es 

Sc. freſh gathered, without being heated, too wie * 

Sc. See OIL of 17 and VIRGIN» | | 


N 75 A . 


See Cu- 


nuts, 


reflec, 


la 


52 flame, Eighteen that make an ebullition and exploſion with- 


FLAME, e. 


Anointing with OIL. 


—— ——y— 


Granulated O1Lg is that fixed in little grains ; this is the beſt, 
and moſt eſteemed, eſpecially of oils of olives. * 
Oil frequently takes new names from the drugs mixed with 
it; as oil of roſes, which is that mixed with roſes ; oil of je/- 
ſamy, that perfumed with jaſmin. 
Plato obſerves, that ei is deſtructive to all plants; and he 
adds too, to the life of all animals, except that of man, to 
which it is agrecable, as alſo to the reſt of his body. He 
adds further; that it is very uſeful to the external parts of the 
body, but hurtful to the internal. Fernelius obſerves, that oi! 
ſoftens, moiſtens, and lubricates 1 he body, and takes off the 
ſenſe of wearineſs ; for which rea. ſon the Greeks call it aco- 
pum : it alſo renders the body proinpt and agil. Dioſcorides 
ſays it cures leproſies, Sc. " 7 
O11, among the chymiſts, is the fee ond of the elements, or hy- 
poſtatical principles; otherwiſe ca lled ſulphur. See ELE- 
MENT, PRINCIPLE, and SULPHUR. | . 
All natural bodies yield oi, either bj; diſtillation, putrefaction, 
or liquation, called per deligurum : And hence the chy miſts 
will have it a neceſſary ingredient in the compoſition of all 
bodies. They make it the principle of odours; and to the 
diverſities thereof aſcribe all the differe nces of bodies in reſpect 
of ſmells. See SMELL, _ f E 
All plants, unleſs diſtilled with water, yield a fetid oil at the 
end of diſtillation z but aromatic ones beſides this yield an- 
- other eil, which riſes after the phlegm, and at the beginning 
of the diſtillation : This they call an ential oil, becauſe it 
retains the natural ſmell of the plant; whereas the ſecond 
oil, even that of aromatic plants, ſtinks intolerably. See Es- 
SEN TIAIL. ü e an 
M. Homberg, from an obſervation that plants which yield 
the moſt acid, yield likewiſe the moſt oi ; took occaſion to 
think that the acid might aſſiſt the ail to diſengage itſelf 


from the body, and to riſe in diſtillation; w.hich he found to 
Mineral acids proved to have | © 


- anſwer in the experiment. he 
more force on the oils of plants, and put them in a condition 
of riſing in diſtillation, and in greater quantity, by the 
action of fire, than vegetable ones. Accordin gly, whereas 


the perfumers find a deal of difficulty in railing eſſential 
oil of roſes; and ſcarce get an ounce out of m hundred 


pounds of the flower: M. Homberg, on his pri nciple, got 
at leaſt one third more; viz. by laying the rcifes fifteen! 
days in water impregnated with ſpirit of vitriol, Defore diſ- 
tillation. 8 e 
The chymiſts doctrine of principles, Mr. Boyle ſh ews to be 
very deficient in the article of oi/s : For the charadceriftic of | 
a ſulphur; or that which denominates a thing ſuch, is inflam- 
mability: Now, there are at leaſt three ſubſtances t nanifeſtiy 
different in conſiſtence, texture, or both; which, according 
to the notion, ought to be referred to ſulphurs: For ſome- 
times the inflammable ſubſtance obtained from a mi:ced body 


by means of fire, appears in form of an ail that will not mix | 


with water; ſometimes in form of an inflammable ſpirit, 
which will readily unite with that liquor; and ſometimes alſo 
in form of a conſiſtent body almoſt like common ſulphur. 
Producib. of Chym. Princ. 5 | 3 
Dr. Slare, in the N Tranſactions, gives us a ſcheme, 
or analyſis of ils. He diſtinguiſhes ois into vegetable, ani- 
mal, and mineral. : $ x1 
The vegetable he divides into ential, and not effintial. — 
The eſſential again, are either perfect ſtillations, male by the 
analyſis of the chymiſt's fire, where the oleaginous particles 
are truly ſeparated from all other; as thoſe from the ſeeds of 
cummin, fennel, and dill :' or ligt and etherial, uſually 
drawn from the tops of plants, and ſpecifically lighter than 
water, ſome of them than ſpirit of wine; as thoiſe from 
thyme, wormwood, hy ſſop, lavender, roſemary, penny-royal, 
rue, ſage, ſavin, &c. Or ponderous, which commonly | k 
in water. | 

Thoſe not eſſential, are imperfect, made by expreſſiom; be- 
ing decompounded of ſeveral parts of the plants; as of al- 
monds, olives, walnuts, lime, rape, &c.. £4 8 
The animal oils are either thoſe of the ſolid parts, as harts- 
horn, human skull, hoofs, &c. Or thoſe of the fluzds, as 
of human blood. | SAP eat ; 8 4 
Laſtly, the mineral oils are thoſe of amber, petroleum, Bar- 
badees tar, to which ſome add bees-wwax. r 


4 | Oh ' 
Of theſe oils, there are twelye, that by a mixture of com- 


pound ſpirit of nitre, make an ebullition, exploſion, and 


out flame: and four that produce neither, See EBULLITIox, 


Mtherial Ott. 
Cauſtic Or L. 
Medullary Orr. 


| AETHERIAL. 
C ARSENIC, 
MEDULLARY. 
UNCTION. - 
STILLATITIOUS. 


See the article < 
Stllatitions Oi Ls. n 
Gilding in OI. GILDING. 

alnting in OI. Pride. 
IL-BAG, a veſſel in birds, replete with an unctuous ſub- 
ſtance, ſecreted by one, ſometimes two, glands, for the pur- 


0 L 
the bill or bead, emits its oily 
preening the feathers. See FßATHER. 


matter, for the dreſſing and 


OrL-Mill. . Mi1Lt, 
OrLy Waters, T See ne: acticle WarTrrs. 
OINTMENT, in pharmacy, ſurgery, Sc. See the article 
UngGuenrT, MY 
OKER *®, Ocnra, or Oct, in natural hiſtory, a yel- 
low, dry, foſſil earth; harſh to the touch; found in copper 
and lead mines, ſometimes in thoſe of ſilver, and ſometimes 
in mines of its own. See EARTH, | 
The word comes from the Greek over, yellow earth; form- 
ed of ox|©-, yellow. 
Others ſeem more rightly to refer oder to the claſs of ſemi- 
metals, than of earths. It conſiſts, according to them, of 
earth and a metal, particularly iron, combined. Sce MRT AL. 
Mr. Boyle aſſures us he has ſeen a piece of ler richer in me- 
tal than moſt iron ores ; and which was even rendered mag- 
netical by heating, and then cooling it in a perpendicular po- 
ſition. See MaANET, and MAGNET IS NM. 
Oker, in effect, is always impregnated with iron, and is what 
generally gives to the chalybeat ſprings their medicinal virtucs ; 
many of which we ſee, upon the water's ſtanding, will de- 
poſit the cer at the bottom of the veſſel, 
Some authors eſteem oer proper to promote the melting of 
metals, when they are too harſh and brittle ; but its chief uſe 
is in painting; 2 
It is only the yellow ter is natural; the red is prepared from 
the yellow, by calcining it in the fire till it have acquired its 
redneſs. 
The beds are uſually from one hundred fifty to two hundred 
foot deep; and their thickneſs from four to eight inches, be- 
tween a white ſand which covers them at top, and a yellow 
argillous earth underneath. . 
The beſt ober is that of Berry in France. There are ſeveral 
kinds dug up in England, all bordering on the red; ſome of 
them ufed ih poliſhing Iooking-glaſſes. 
OLD Age. See the articles Ack, and Loxnczviry. 


OLD Afronomy, ASTRONOMY. 
Orp Style, See the article Jeers, 
OLD Subſidy. | SUBSIDY. 


Orp Impoſition of Tonnage. See the article Dur v. 

OLEAGINOUS, ſomething that partakes of the nature of 
oil; or out of which oil may be expreſſed. See Ol L. 
Thus olives, nuts, almonds, &c. are oleaginous fruits, or fruits 
out of which oil is expreſſed. See Fruit. — Pines, firs, 
Sc. are oleaginous woods, yielding roſin, turpentine, &c. See 
Rosix, &c. — Of all woods, oleaginous ones burn the beſt. 
See FUEL, — An oleaginous urine in malignant fevers is a 
ſign of death. See Urine. 

OLECRA NUM, QAEKPANON, in anatomy, an emis» 
nence behind the bend of the elbow ; being the part whereon 
the arm bears when we reſt on the elbow. See Tab. Anat. 
fig. 7. n. 11; fee allo the articles ARM, ELBow, and Ax- 
CON, 

This eminence is nothing elſe but the poſterior apophy is of 
the head of the ulna, which ſtays that bone, and prevents its 
ſlipping back; ſo as to form an acute angle when the arm is 
bent. See ULIN A. 

The olecranum is received into the hind ſinus of th lower end 
of the humerus; and with the fore protuberance of the ulna, 
which is received into the fore ſinus of the humerus, ſorms a 
perfect gingly mus, whereby the two bones move as on 4 
hinge. FR; 

OLEOSUM Sal volatile. See the article SAL. 

OLERON Laws, or the Sea Laws of OLERON, are a ſet 
of antient laws relating to maritime affairs, made by king 
Richard I. See Law. | DNR" Be T9 | * 
They are thus called, becauſe compoſed in the Oleron, an 
iſland in the bay of Aquitaine, at the mouth of the river 
Charent. : 107 

OLFACTORY Nerve, in anatomy, the firſt pair of nerves 

ſpringing out of the medulla oblongata; fo called as being the 

immediate inſtruments of ſmelling. See Tab. Anat. (O/teol. ) 

fig. 5. lit. hh; ſee allo SMELLING. | 5 1 

T he antients called them proceſſus papillares; which doctor 
Drake thinks a more ſuitable name, till their arrival at the 
os cribroſum ; in regard they rather appear productions of the 
medulla. oblongata, than diftin& nerves ;. againſt which, their 
manifeſt cavities, and their communication with the ventricles, 
argue, See MEDULLA Oblongata. | . 
The olfa&ory nerves have their riſe juſt below the os frontis, 
and are diſtributed among the membranes of the noſe. See 
NERVE. | | 


| OLIBANUM *, in pharmacy, a kind of gum, or reſin, uſu- 


ly called male frankincenſe. See FRANKINCENSE. _ 
7 . | It has its 25 n oleum libani ; becauſe diſtilled in 
form of an oil, from a tree on mount Libanon. | 
Ollbanum is brought to us in large white tears, bordering a 
little on the yellow; very heavy, of a ſharp bitter taſte, and 
a brisk ſmell, | 15 a 
It is diſtinguiſhed ſrom the female, or common frankincenſe, 


poſe, diſpoſed among the feathers ; which being preſſed by the 
_ 


drops, —lt is very glutinous, and con- 
by the largeneſs of the ve ps.— ye , Funds 


OLIGARCHY *, a form of government, wherein the ad- 


* REES — 5— « — 
— - 2 WT — — — 


OLIO, or Ogio, a ſavoury diſh, or food, compoſed of a 


OLIT ORY, a kitchen-garden ; or a garden of herbs, roots, 


OLIVARIA Corpora, in anatomy, are two protuberances in 
the under part of the brain, placed on each fide the corpora | 


OLIVE, Oriva, a ſtone fruit, which yields plenty of oil; 


Curing or pickling OL IvES. In the months of June and July, 


Drawing of oil of OLives.—The olives being gathered, are 


them. Laſtly, the whole is preſſed ; by means whereof the 


OL1ve-CoLouR, is a yellow, mingled with black. See Co- 


OESTRUM eneris, extaſy or incentive of love; an appella- 


OLYMPIAD, OATMUAZ, in chronology, a ſpace, of 


the year before Chriſt 774 ; and 24 years before the founda- 


The olympiads were alſo called anni Tphiti, from Tphitus, who 


ſequently ſtrengthening; and partakes enough of the turpen- | 


tine to render it ſomewhat detergent : It is more uſed in| 
compound ſtrengthening plaiſters, than in inward compoſitions. 


miniſtration is in the hands of a few perſons. See GovERN- 

MENT. q 
* The word is formed from the Greek o\;y@-, few ; and agxn, 

command, government. | 

The fates of Venice, and Genoa, may be ranked among 

oligarchies. 

Oligarchy amounts to much the fame thing with ariſtocracy; 

unleſs perhaps the former import a kind of defect or corrup- 

tion; as if the ſovereign power were monopolized by a few 


perſons, in prejudice of the rights of a great number. See 
ARISTOCRACY, x 


great variety of ingredients: chiefly found at Spaniſh tables. 
The forms of clio's are various; to give a notion of the 
ftrange aſſemblage, we ſhall here add one from an approved 


author. — Take rump of, beef, neats tongues boil'd and K. | 


and Bolognia ſauſages ; boil them together, and after boiling 
two hours, add mutton, pork, veniſon, and bacon, cut in 
bits; as alſo turnips, carrots, onions, and cabbage, borage, 
endive, marigolds, ſorrel, and ſpinage ; then ſpices, as ſaffron, 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, &c, This done, in another pot put 
a turkey or gooſe, with capons, pheaſants, widgeons, and 
ducks, partridges, teals, and ſtock-doves, ſnipes, quails, and 
larks, and boil them in water and ſalt, In a third veſſel, 
prepare a ſauce of white wine, ſtrong broth, butter, bottoms 
of artichokes, and cheſnuts, with colliflowers, bread, marrow, 
yolks of eggs, mare and ſaffron, Laſtly, diſh the lie, by firſt 
laying out the beef and veal, then the veniſon, mutton, tongues, 
and ſauſages, and roots over all ; then the largeſt fowls, then 
the ſmalleſt, and laſtly pour on the ſauce. 


&c. for food. See GARDEN, SALLET, &c. 


pyramidalia, towards the lower end ; having their name from 
their figure, which reſembles that of an olive. See BRAIN. 


the produce of the o/za or olive-tree. See O1L. 

There are three kinds of ofrves frequently ſold ; different in 
ſize and goodneſs: viz. thoſe of Verona, which are the beſt ; 
thoſe of Spain ; and thoſe of Provence. 

The olives, while on the tree, are intolerably bitter, without 
any thing of that delicious taſte, which procures them admit- 


tance at the richeſt tables. To fit them for that they muſt 
be prepared as follows. | 


long ere the olives are fit to yield their oil, they are gathered, 
and laid to ſteep ſome days in freſh water; when taken out, 
they are put in a lye made of water prepared with barillia, or 
kali, with aſhes of olive ſtones calcined; or at leaſt with lime. 
They are next laid ina liquor of water and ſalt, with which 
they are put in thoſe little barrels, wherein they are brought 
to us. To give them the flavour, they throw over them an 
eſſence uſually compoſed of cloves, cinnamon, coriander, and 
fennel. This eſſence is a kind of ſecret among thoſe who 


deal herein; and, in effect, it is in this that all the difficulty 
of the preparation lies. | 


laid for ſome time on the ground to drain, and to ripen fur- 
ther; they are then ground into a paſte with a mill - ſtone: 
The paſte is put in large frails, and boiling water poured over 


oil is eaſily ſeparated, and ſwims a-top of the water. 


LOUR., 


T he term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the tincture of the com- 


plexion : The Spaniards and Indians are rarely white, generally 
ol:ve-complexioned, 


tion ſometimes given the clitoris, from the laſcivious titilla- 
tions it is capable of, See CLITORIS. 


period of four years; whereby the Greeks reckoned their 
time. See EpOCHA. | 

This method of computation had its riſe from the olympic 
games, which were celebrated every fifth year, near the city 
Olympia in Pelopohneſus. See OLYMPic. | 


The firſt o/ympiad commenced, according to ſome, in the year | 


3938 of the Julian period ; the year from the creation 3174 ; 


tion of Rome: Or rather, as others will have it, in the year 
of the world, 3251; the year of the Julian period, 3941; 
and 23 years before the building of Rome. | 

The Peloponneſian war begun on the firſt year of the 87th 
olympiad. Alexander the Great died the firſt year of the 


114th; and Jeſus Chriſt was born the firſt year of the 195th 
olympiad. 


OMB 


inſtituted, or at leaſt renewed the ſolemnity of the olympic 

ames. | 

We do not find any computation by olympiads after the 36th 

which ended with the year of Chriſt 440.,—Except that in , 

charter of our king Ethelbert, the years of his reign are ſaid to 

be reckoned by olympiads. 

OLY MPICS, or OL.yMPic Games, were ſolemn games 
famous among the antient Greeks ; inſtituted, according to 

ſome, by Hercules, in honour of Jupiter; and held at the 

beginning of every fifth year, that is every 49th month, on 
the banks of the Alpheus, near Olympia, a city of Elis; to 
exerciſe their youth in five kinds of combats. - See Ga ugs. 

Theſe games became ſo conſiderable, that the Greeks made 

them their epocha ; diſtinguiſhing their years by the returns of 

the olympics. See OLYMPIAD. 

Thoſe who were conquerors in them, were ſo honoured b 

their countrymen, that at their return, a piece of the wall of 

the city was pulled down to give paſſage to their chariot, 

The prize contended for, was a crown made of a peculiar ſort 

of wild olive appropriated to this uſe. See OLYMPIoNicg;, 

OLymeic Fire, is ſometimes uſed for. the fire ariſing from the 
ſun's rays collected in the focus of a burning-glaſs. See Figs, 
and BURNING-glaſs. | | 

Gli OLY MPICI, the title of the academiſts of Vicenza in 
Italy. See ACADEMY. 

OLY MPIONICES, oATMHnIONIK RHE, in antiquity, 

an appellation given to thoſe who came off victorious in the 
olympic games, See OLYMPIC. 
The ohmpionices were infinitely honoured in their country, 2 
being eſteemed to have done it immortal honour. 'The Athe- 
nians particularly, were ſo laviſh in their preſents to the ahn- 
pionices their countrymen, that Solon found it neceſſary to re- 
ſtrain their liberality by a ſpecial law, which imported that 
the city ſhould give 500 drachma's to the olympionices; which 
amounted to about 58 ounces of ſilver, our weight. No very 
conſiderable ſum | | 

OMBRE, a celebrated court-game at cards; played by two, by 
three, or by five perſons ; but generally by three. See Cann, 
and GAME. 

The game of ombre is borrowed from the Spaniards ; and re- 
quires all the phlegm and gravity of that people in the playing, 
The name ſignifies as much as the game of man; ombre, or 
hombre, in Spaniſh, ſignifying man, in alluſion to the thought 
and attention required herein. 

In ombre by three, nine cards are dealt to each party ; the 
whole ombre pack being only 40 ; by reaſon the eights, nines, 
and tens are thrown aſide : he that wins, muſt take five trick, 
or four when the other five are divided ſo as one have two, 
and the other three. . | 

After the cards are dealt, if none of the parties think their 
hand ſtrong enough to attempt for the ſtake or game, they al 
paſs ; and, after ſomething put down to the former ſtake, deal 
over again. If any will attempt for it, he henceforth is calle 
the ombre; and the other two become leagued together, like 
two partners at whisk, to defend it againſt him.— Note, each 
has the refuſal of being ombre, according to his order of ſeniority. 
T here are two ways of undertaking for the game: In tle 
firſt, which is the moſt uſual, after chuſing what he will hae 
trumps, he diſcards, or lays aſide what number of cards te 
pleaſes, and in their lieu takes an equal number from tie re- 
mainder of the pack; the like do the other two. The other 
way is, when he dare truſt to his own hand, and therefore de- 
clines to diſcard, or change any cards, but leaves that to the 
others; which is called playing ſans prendre: If he gains the 
point in this latter caſe, he reaps ſomewhat extraordinat), 
more than in the firſt. ? 

If he fail in either caſe, he is ſaid to be bea/ted ; and the failure 
is called a remiſe, or repuęſie; and if one of the defenders of 
the ſtake win more tricks than he, ſuch perſon is faid to Win 
codille, and takes up the ſtake the ombre played for: And in 
both caſes, the ombre is to forfeit the value of the ſtake played 
for to the board. 

If the ombre win all the nine tricks, it is called winning the 
vole, and he reaps doubly ; and if he attempt it, and miſcar')» 
he ſuffers proportionably. | 
The overſights and irregularities committed in the courſe of 
the game, are called bea/tes, and ſubject the perſons charge 
able therewith to forfeitures. 

As to the order and value of the cards at ombre, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the ace of ſpades, called ſpadille, is always 55 
firſt or higheſt trump, in whatever ſuit the trump be; te 
duce of trumps, when trumps is of either of the black colours 
or the ſeven, if of the red, is the ſecond trump, · and ca 
manille; the ace of clubs, called 5ſt, the third; and if either 
of the red ſuits be trump, the ace of that ſuit, called punity 
the fourth. The reſt in the black ſuits are valued according 
to the following order, viz. king, queen, knave, ſeven, me 
five, four, and three. In the red ſuits they follow thus; 
king, queen, knave, duce, three, four five, and fix. 
The three firſt, or principal trumps, are called matador 10 
which have this privilege, that they are not obliged to atten 
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he perſon, may renounce trumps, and play any other 
e if — three matadores be in the hands of 
the ombre, in caſe he be beaſted, he is to forfeit for them; 
or, if he gain his point, he is to have a conſideration for them; 
but for nothing leſs than three. And it muſt be further 
noted, that the trumps immediately ſucceeding theſe, viz. 
punto, king, queen, &c. if they be found in the ſame hand 
with the former, are alſo reputed as matadores, and to be al- 
lowed, or forfeited for like the reſt: And this as low as the 
ſequence reaches without interruption, ; 
There are ſome varieties in the manner of playing the game 
of ombre. Sometimes he who has ſpadille is obliged to play, 
jet his game be ever ſo bad; which is called force ſpadille. 
Sometimes, when all have paſſed, a perſon undertakes the 
game on condition of diſcarding, and making up his hand 
ere he names trump ; which is called gaſcarille. 
In ombre by five, which ſome even prefer to that by three, as 
not requiring ſo much attention; only eight cards apiece are 
dealt; and five tricks muſt be won, otherwiſe the ombre is 
d. 
— the perſon who undertakes the game, after naming the 
trump, calls a king to his 5 upon which, the per- 
ſon in whoſe hand the king is, without diſcovering himſelt, 
is to aſſiſt him as a partner, and to ſhare his fate. If between 
both they can make five tricks, the ombre wins; and then the 
auxiliary king ſhares the ſpoil ; and vice verſa, | 
If the ombre venture the game without calling in any king; 
this too is called playing ſans prendre; in which caſe the o- 
ther four are all againſt him, and he muſt win five tricks 
alone, or be beaſted. The reſt is much the ſame as by three; 
mutatis mutandis. 

OMBRE de Soleil, in heraldry, ſhadow of the ſun ; is when the 
ſun is borne in armoury, ſo, as that the eyes, noſe, and mouth, 
which at other times are repreſented, do not appear; and the 
colouring is thin, ſo that the field may be ſeen through it. 

OMELET “, a kind of pancake or fricaſſee of eggs, with o- 
ther ingredients; very uſual in Spain, and France. 

* Menage derives the word from the Italian animella, little ſoul ; 


which, he ſays, that people uſe for the nice bits among the}. 


giblets of fowls, &c. uſed for fricaſſees, as livers, hearts, 
kidneys, gizzards, c. From whence, by reſemblance, is 
formed the French amelette, a fricaſſee of eggs. Tripod derives 
the word from apa, together, and Ave, to diſſolve, moiſten, 
mix: And M. de la Mothe le Vayer from the French c 
egg, and melezz, mingled. 
The forms of omelets are various. We meet with farced 
omelets, omelets with ſugar, omelets of green peaſe, omelets a la 
Turg. &c. 
A noted author in this way preſcribes the following one. T he 
eggs, being beaten, are to be ſeaſoned with ſalt and pepper, 
and then fried in butter made boiling hot : This done, gravy 
to be poured on, and the whole ftewed with chives and parſley 
ſhred ſmall, When one fide is fried enough, it is to be 
turned on the other. 

OMEN *, a ſign, or indication of ſomething future, taken 

from the mouth of a perſon ſpeaking. See AuGury, Di- 
' VINAT10N, Oc. | 
* Feſtus derives the word omen from oremen, quod fit ore, as being 
a preſage by the mouth. See PRESACE. 

Omen Præregativum, among the Romans, was the vote of the 
firſt tribe, or century, in their comitia. | 
When a law, c. was propoſed, or an election to be made, 
an urn was brought in to the prieſts there preſent, into which 
were caſt the names of the tribes, or centuries or curiæ; as 
the comitia were either tributa, centuriata, or curiata. And 
the lots being drawn, that tribe, century, &c. whoſe name 
came up firſt, was called tribus, or centuria prerogativa, be- 
cauſe their voices were asked firſt. And ſo much did the Ro- 
mans depend on this prerogative century, that the reſt general- 


ly followed them. Hence a perſon who had the voices of 


the prerogative, was ſaid to have omen prerogativum. 

OMENTUM +, in anatomy, a fat, thin membrane ſpread 
over the inteſtines, and following them in all their ſinuoſities.— 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. gg. fig. 3. lit. mm. See 
alſo INxTESTINES. 


The omentum is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called epi- 
ploon, caul, rete, reticulum, &c. 


It reaches from the bottom of the ſtomach (to which it is con- 


nected) to the navel, at which it ordinarily terminates ; though 
in ſome ſubjects it goes farther, ſo as upon a rupture of the 
peritonzum, to fall into the ſcrotum. Beſides the ſtomach, 
it is faſtened to the concave part of the liver, the backſide 
of the duodenum, part of the colon, the back, and the ſpleen ; 
its other extremity to the ſmall guts. | 
Its form reſembles that of a pouch or ſachel, which may be 
inflated with a blow-pipe to the capacity of a gallon. 

ts ſubſtance is membranous, conſiſting of two leaves, or 
coats, between which, and on the ſurfaces of which, are in- 
numerable veins, ' arteries, nerves, and vaſa adipoſa, or fat 


veſſels, variouſly interwove, and by their interſeRions dividing | 


the part into a multitude of little areolæ, reſembling the 


maſhes of a fine net; whence its name, rete. 
The fat, 
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veſſels, renders theſe areolæ very obſcure ; while the interme- 
diate ſpaces are filled with a tranſparent membrane, full of 
ſmall holes; ſo that the whole appears a beautiful kind of net. 
Its arteries come from the cæliac and meſenterics, and its 
veins run to the porta, and are called epiploicæ; its nerves 
from the intercoſtals. 

The fat, here, as in the membrana adipoſa, is either brought 
by the ducts into the adipoſe cells, or delivered from the cells 
into the ducts ; for the fineneſs of the veſſels, &&c. renders their 
courſe exceeding difficult to trace : It is even doubted whether 
or no they be hollow. Malpighi, and many others, incline 
to the former opinion; and take the omentum to be nothing 
elſe but a large pouch, full of innumerable little ones, filled 
with fat; they add, that the ductus adipoſi are real veſſels 
ariſing out of the omentum, and ſpreading themſelves, by 
means of the membrana adipoſa, throughout the whole body; 


ries diſtribute blood, See FaT, and Ducrus Adipoſi. 
The particular uſe of the omentum is to promote the periſtaltic 
motion of the guts, by lubricating them with its oily ſubſtance, 
which tranſudes through its pores ; and by following them in 
their doublings and windings, to ſerve as a bolſter to ſlide up- 
on; and by filling up their hollows, preventing their being 
too much diſtended with flatulencies, yet giving way to them 
when replete with aliment. See Hit. Acad. R. Scienc. an 
1725. p. 12. ſeqq. ; 
The omentum is ſingle in all animals, excepting monkeys, in 
which it is triple, or quadruple, 
OMITTAS. See the article Non Omittas. 
OMNIUM forum Aqua. See the article Aqua. 
OMOP?HAGI “*, among the antient geographers, a name given 
to certain nations who fed on raw fleſh, as the Scythians, &c. 
The word is formed of ?, crude, and @aſy, I cat. 
OMOPHOKIUM *, a little cloak, antiently wore by the 
biſhops over their ſhoulders ; thereby to repreſent the good 
ſhepherd who brings home the ſtrayed ſheep on his ſhoulders. 
The word is pure Greek, formed from ww@-, ſhoulder, and 
@eew, I bear, | 
For this reaſon the omophorium was put off at the opening of 
the goſpels, becauſe then the true ſhepherd Jeſus Chriſt was 
ſuppoſed preſent in perſon. 
Some confound the omophorium with the pallium wore by the 
patriarchs: But there was this difference, that the pallium was 
a long cloak, of purple, and was peculiarly reſerved for pa- 


triarchs ; though fince given to ſome biſhops by way of diſ- 
tinction. See PALLIUm. 


OMOPLATE *, uon AA E, in anatomy, is uſed in the 
general for the ſhoulder ; but more particularly for two bones 
ſituate on the hind part of the upper ribs, one on each ſide ; called 
alſo ſcapulæ and. ſhoulder-blades.See SCAPUL A, and SHOULDER, 
” ho org comes from the Greek vp ©-, ſhoulder, and @>a1vs, 
oad, | a 
Theſe bones are broad, and eſpecially in the middle; thick in 
their apophyſes; of a triangular form; concave within, and 
convex without; and are joined to the clavicles and arms. 
OMPANORATE, an appellation given to the prieſts of the 
iſland of Madagaſcar. 
Theſe are the ſchool-maſters of the country, and teach Ara- 
bic and writing. They have ſeveral books, but none of 


few phy ſical recipes. . 

They are divided into ſeveral orders, bearing ſome reſemblance 
to our eccleſiaſtical dignities : As ombiaſſe, ſecretary or phy ſi- 
cian; tibon, ſubdeacon ; mouladxi, deacon ; faquihi, prieſt ; 
catibon, biſhop ; lamlamaha, archbiſhop z ompitſiguili, pro- 
phets or diviners; ſabaha, calif, or chief of the religion. 
The Ompanorates deal much in taliſmans, and other charms, 
which they call Hitidzi, and which they fell to the grandees 
of the place. They alſo make little ſtatues or images, called 
auli, which they conſult as oracles ; and to which they aſcribe 
various powers; as the making rich, deſtroying enemies, 
&c. They have public ſchools, where they teach their ſu- 
perſtitions and ſortileges. | 

The ompit/iquili practiſe geomancy, and are moſtly conſulted 
on diſeaſes, and the ſucceſs of affairs ; reſolving all queſtions 
by figures drawn on a little table, covered with ſand. 


OMPHACION . OM®AKION, in pharmacy, the juice 5 


of ſour or unripe grapes. | 
* The word is derived from the Greek oh, unripe grape. 


Some have alſo given the name to a kind of oil, pretended to 
be drawn from olives while yet green and four, But Pomet 
charges it as an impoſture ; adding, that olives yield no oil at 
all till perfectly ripe. See OIL, and OL1vE. ; 
OMPHALOCELEFE *, in medicine, à kind of hernia, or 
tumor in the navel ; ariſing, like other ruptures, from a relaxa- 
tion, or rupture of the peritonæum; by which either the 
omentum or the guts fall down. See HERNIA. 5 
„ The word is Greek, ouPanxnan formed of owpar®-, navel, 
and x1An, tumor. It is otherwiſe called æxompbalus. See Ex- 
OMPHALUS, | 
Its remoter cauſes are violent ſtrains, loud cries, abundance of 


| Vor., IT, Ne CVIII, 


in its proper ducts, running along with the other 


ſerous humour, difficult delivery, &c. 


diſtributing fat to every part, in the ſame manner as the arte- 


them contain more than ſome chapter of the Alcoran, and a 
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OMPHALOMESENT ERIC, in anatomy. — All fce- 


tus's are wrapped in at leaſt two coats, or membranes; moll 
of them have a third, called allantoides, or urinary. Some, as 
the dog, cat, hare, Ic. have a fourth; which has two blood- 
veſſels, viz. a vein and an artery, called omphalo-meſenterics ; 
becauſe paſſing along the ſtring to the navel, and terminating 
in the meſentery. See FogTUs, SECUNDINE, Cc. 


OMPHALOPT ER, or Our HATLO T Ic, in optics, a 


glaſs that is convex on both ſides, popularly called a convex 
lens, See CONVEX. 


OMPHALUS. See ENTEROMPHALUsS, EXOMPHALUS, 


and HYDROMPHALuUs. 


ONANIA, and Ov AN ITSM, terms which ſome late empirics 


have framed, to denote the crime of ſelf- pollution; mention- 
ed in ſcripture to have been practiſed by Onan, and puniſhed 
in him with death. Some take it for the ſame with what in 
other places of ſcripture, particularly Levit. ch. xx. is called 
giving of ſeed to Moloch ;*” for which the puniſhment al- 
lotted is toning to death. See PoLLUTION, 
* 'This is but ill warranted: The ableſt critics make them quite 
different things. Selden is poſitive the Jews, in imitation of 
their neighbours, actually ſacrificed their children to Moloch. 


— Others fancy they only made them paſs between two fires, 
in order to obtain the idol's favour and protection. 


ONDEE, or ON PDR, in heraldry. See the article Wavy. 
ONE N beel Plough. See the article PLoUGH. 
ONEIROCRITIC AX, ONEIPOKPITIKH, the art of 
_ Interpreting dreams; or a method of foretelling future events 


by means of dreams. See DREAM, DIivI NATION, c. 
* The word is formed from the Greek ov:4p©-, dream, and xpil:- 
an, of xe4045, judgment. Some call it oxeirocratia; and derive 
it from o, e., and xpaTrw, I poſſeſs, I command. 


It appears from ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, that there was, 


under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, ſuch a thing as foretelling fu-| 


ture events by dreams ; but then there was a particular gift, 
or revelation required for that purpoſe. 

It ſhould ſeem hence, that dreams are really ſignificative, and 
do ſotrebode ſomething to come; and all that is wanting a- 
mong us is the encirecritica, or the art of knowing what: 
Yet it is the opinion of many, that dreams are mere chime- 
ra's; bearing, indeed, ſome relation to what has paſſed, but 
none to what is to come.—As to the caſe of Joſeph, it was 
poſſible for God, who knew all things, to diſcover to him 


what was in the womb of fate; and to introduce that, he 


might take the occaſion of a dream : Not but that he might 


as well have foretold it from any other accident or circum- 


ſtance whatever. Unleſs God, to give the matter more 
weight, ſhould purpoſely communicate ſuch a dream to Pha- 
raoh, in order to fall in with the popular notion of dreams and 


divination, which then prevailed among the Egyptians. See 
OxNE1IROCRITICS. 


ONEIROCRITICS?®, a title given to interpreters of 


dreams, or thoſe who judge of events from the circumſtances 
of dreams. See ONEIROCRITICA. 


The word is formed from the Greek or ., dream, and xi, 
judgment. 


There is no great regard to be had to thoſe Greek books call- 
ed Oneirocritics; nor do we know why the patriarch of Con- 


Nantinople, and others, ſhould amuſe themſelves with writing] 


on ſo pitiful a ſubject. 


Rigauit has given us a collection of the Greek and Latin 
works of this kind; one attributed to Aſtrampſichus, another 
to Nicephoras, patriarch of Conſtantinople z to which are add- 
ed the treatiſes of Artemidorus and Achmet. — But the books 
themſelves are little but reveries ; a kind of waking dreams, 
to explain and account for ſleeping ones. | 

The ſecret of onerrocriticiſm, according to them all, conſiſts in 
the rclation ſuppoſed to be between the dream, and the thing 
ſignified : But they are far from keeping to the relations of 
agreement, and ſimilitude; and frequently have recourſe to 
others of diſſimilitude, and contrariety. 


ONERANDO prorata portionis, a writ which lies for a joint 


tenant, or tenant in common, when diſtrained for more rent 
than the proportion of his land comes. to. | 


ONGLEE, or OnGLE, is uſed by the French heralds to de- 
note the talons or claws of beaſts or birds, when of colours 


different from the body, 


ONKOTOMY *, in chirurgery, the operation of opening 


a tumor, or abſceſs. 


The word is formed from the Greek oſz&-, tumor, and T:pw, 
I cut. See Tumour, Oe. 


ONOMANCY®*, or rather ONoMAmMaANncy; the art of 


divining the good orevil fortune which may befal a man, from 
the letters of his name. See NAME. | 


The word is ſuppoſed to be formed from the Greek ovope, 
name, and payſuy, divination.— Indeed there is ſomething ſin- 
gular in the etymology : For, in ſtrictneſs, ozomancy ſhould ra- 
ther ſignify divination by aſſes; being formed from ,., aſinus, 


and palin: To ſignify divination by names, it ſhould be ono- 
matomancy. See NOMANCY. 5 


— 


Onomantia was a very popular and reputable practice among 
the antients : The Pythagoreans taught, that the minds, ac-|. 


tions and ſucceſles of men, were according to their fate, genius, 
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and name; and Plato himſelf ſeems ſomewhat inclinable tg 


the ſame opinion. Auſonius expreſſes it to Probus, thus: 


Dualem creavit moribus 
175 vocari nomine, 
undi ſupremus arbiter. 
Thus he plays with tippling Meroe, as though her name told 
ſne would drink mere wine without water, or, as he calls it 
merum merum. Thus Hippolitus was obſerved to be torn in 
pieces by his coach-horſes, as his name imported; and thus 
Agamemnon ſignified he ſhould linger long before Troy. 
Priam, that he ſhould be redeemed out of bondage in hi; 
childhood. Hitherto may be alſo referred that of Claudius 
Rutilius : | 
Nominibus certis credam decurrere mores ? 
Moribus aut potius nomina certa dari ? 
It is a frequent obſervation in hiſtory, that the greateſt em. 
pires and ſtates have been founded and deſtroyed by men of 


the ſame name. Thus Cyrus, the ſon of Camby ſes, begun 


the Perſian monarchy ; and Cyrus, the ſon of Darius, ruined 
it, Darius, fon of Hyſtaſpes, reſtored it; and again, Dz. 


rius, ſon of Arſamis, utterly overthrew it. Philip, fon of 


Amintas, exceedingly enlarged the kingdom of Macedonia; 
and Philip, fon of Antigonus, wholly loſt it. Auguſtus wa 
the firſt emperor of Rome; Auguſtulus the laſt. Conſtan. 
tine firſt ſettled the empire of Conſtantinople 3 and Conſtan- 
tine loſt it wholly to the Turks. | 
It is an obſervation of the like kind, that ſome names are 
conſtantly unfortunate to princes : As Caius among the Ro- 
mans; John in France, England, and Scotland; and Henry 
in France. 
One of the great rules of onomancy among the Pythagorezng, 
was, that an even number of vowels in a name ſignified an 
imperfeCtion in the left ſide of the man; and an odd number, 
in the right.—Another rule was, that thoſe perſons were the 
moſt happy, in whoſe names the numeral letters, added tore. 
ther, made the greateſt ſum : For which reaſon, fay they, it 
was, that Achilles vanquiſhed Hector; the numeral letters in 
the former name amounting, forſooth, to a greater number 
than in the latter, | 
And it was doubtleſs from a principle much of the ſame kind, 
that the young Romans toaſted their miſtreſſes at their meet- 
ings as often as there were letters in their names. Thu 
Martial, | | 

Nævia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Fuſtina bibatur, 
Rhodiginus deſcribes a ſingular kind of on0omantia,—Theodo- 
tus, king of the Goths, being curious to know the ſuccels of 
his wars againſt the Romans; an enomantical Jew ordere 
him to ſhut up a number of ſwine in little ſtyes, and to gie 


- ſome of them Roman, to others Gothic names, with diffe- 


rent marks to diſtinguiſh them ; and there to keep them till 
a certain day: which being come, upon inſpecting the ſtyes, 
they found thoſe dead to whom the Gothic, and thoſe alive, 
to whom the Roman names were given. Upon which the 
Jew foretold the defeat of the Goths. 


ONOMATOPOETIA®, in grammar and rhetoric, a figure 


of ſpeech, whereby names and words are formed to the reſem- 
blance of the ſound made by the things ſignified. | 
*The word is formed from the Greek «ua, name, and 1s, 
fingo, I make, feign. : | 
Thus is the word 7rique-track, formed from the noiſe made 
by moving the men at this game: And from the ſame ſource 
ariſes the buz of bees, the grunting of hogs, the cackling of 
hens, the ſnoring of people aſleep, the claſhing of arms, Cc. 


— The ſureſt etymologies are thoſe deduced from the onms- 
topeia, See ETYMOLOGY. 


ONONYCHITES*, ſomething that has the hoofs, that 


is, the feet of an aſs. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek o©-, aſs ; and ef, hoof, 


nail. 


ONONYCHITES was an appellation which the heathens, in the 


firſt century, gave the God of the Chriſtians, becauſe they 
owned and adored the ſame God with the Jews. — For it was 
a notion, (howſoever it had its riſe) as appears from Tacitus, 
Hiſt. Lib. V. c. 3. that the Iſraelites, much afflicted with 
thirſt, were led to a ſpring by an aſs going to drink; and 
that, in gratitude for the benefit, they worſhipped an ab: and 
that the Chriſtians did ſo likewiſe. Vid. Tertull. Ap. 


ONTOLOGY, or OnToso0Pny, the doctrine or ſcience 


de ente, that is, of being, in the general, or abſtract. See Exs. 
Ontolagy coincides with what in the ſchools is more uſually cal 
led metaphyſics, See METAPHYs1CS, 


ON YCOMANCY *, or, as ſome write it, OxY MAN, 


a kind of divination by means of the nails of the fingers. dee 
Nail. 1 9 e 
* The word is formed from the Greek out, nail, and Harlua, 
divination. bes obs a" 
The antient practice was to rub the nails of a youth with o 
and ſoot, or wax; and to hold up the nails thus ſmear 
againſt the ſun. Upon them were ſuppoſed to appear figures 
or characters, which ſhewed the thing required. 
Hence alſo modern chiromancers call that branch of their alt- 


which relates to the inſpection of nails, W NYX, 
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ONYX . 0 NYZ, in natural hiſtory, a kind of precious ſtone, 
accounted a ſpecies of opake agat. See Precious Stone, 
AGaT, Ec. 


* The word, in the Greek language, ſignifies agi“; the poets 
making this ſtone to have been formed by the Parce, from a 
piece of Venus's nails, cut off by Cupid with one of his arrows, 

Tt is. of a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluiſh 
white, and ſometimes of red ; the ſeveral colours appearing 
as diſtinct as if laid on by art. 

There are ſome brought from Arabia, mixed with a browniſh 
hue; which, after taking off, one lay or zone, ſhew another 
underneath, of a different colour, — Whence they take the 
name memphitis, or camehuia, 9. d. another ſtone. See 
CAM AIEUX. | | 

White zones or girdles are eſſential to-an onyx, ; 
Dioſcorides and Galen rank alabaſter among the number of 
onys's; though this is very remote from the ſentiment of 
the moderns. See ALABASTER. 


OPACIT I, in philoſophy, a quality of bodies which renders 


them opake, that is, impervious to the rays of light. See 
LIGHT. 6 1 

The term opacity is uſed in oppoſition to tranſparency. See 
TRANSPARENCY. 


| Opacity, according to the Carteſians, conſiſts in this, that the 


pores of the body are not all ſtrait, or directly before each 


other; or rather, not pervious every way. 


But this doctrine is deficient z for though it muſt be allowed 
that to have a body tranſparent, its pores muſt be ſtrait, or 
rather open every way : Yet how it ſhould happen, that not 
only glaſs and diamonds, but even water, whoſe parts are fo 
very moveable, ſhould have all their pores open and pervious 
every way; and at the ſame time, the fineſt paper, or the 
thinneſt gold plate, ſhould exclude the light for want of ſuch 
pores, is inconceivable. © So that another cauſe of opacity muſt 
be found. ; 


Now, all bodies have vaſtly more pores or vacuities than are| 


neceſſary for an infinite number of rays to find a free paſſage 
through them in right lines, without ftriking on any of the 
parts themſelves. For fince water is nineteen times lighter, 
7. e. rarer than gold; and yet gold itſelf is fo very rare, that 
magnetic effluvia paſs freely through it without any oppoſition ; 


and quickfilver is readily received within its pores, and even 


water itſelf by compreſſion; it muſt have much more pores 
than ſolid parts; conſequently, water muſt have at leaſt forty 
times as much vacuity as ſolidity. See PoRE. 

The cauſe therefore why ſome bodies are opake, does not con- 
fiſt in the want of rectilinear pores, pervious every way; but, 
either in the unequal denſity of the parts; or in the magnitude 
of the pores, and being either empty, or filled with a different 
matter, by means whereof the rays of light, in their paſſage, 
are arreſted by innumerable reſractions and refleQions ; till, fal- 


ling at length on ſome ſolid part, they become quite extinct, 
and are utterly abſorbed. SeeRay, and REFRACTION, 


Hence cork, paper, wood, Cc. are opake; while glaſs, dia- 


monds, &c. are pellucid. For in the confines, or joining of 


parts alike in denſity, ſuch as thoſe of glaſs, water, diamonds, 
&c. among themſelves ; there ariſes no refraction or reflection, 
by reaſon of the equal attraction every way. So that ſuch of 
the rays of light as enter the firſt ſurface, paſs ſtrait through 
the body; excepting ſuch as are loſt and abſorbed, by ſtriking 
on ſolid parts, But in the bordering of parts unequal in den- 
ſity ; ſuch as thoſe of wood and paper, both with regard to 
themſelves, and with regard to the air or empty ſpace in their 


larger pores ; the attractions being unequal, the reflections and 


refractions will be very great: Thus the rays will be unable to 
paſs through ſuch bodies, being continually bandied about, till 
they become extinct, See REFRACTION, &c. 

That this interruption, or diſcontinuity of parts, is the chief 


' cauſe of opacity, Sir Iſaac Newton argues, does appear hence, | 


that all opake bodies immediately begin to be tranſparent, 
when their pores become filled with a ſubſtance of equal, or 
almoſt equal denſity with their parts. — Thus paper dipped in 
water or oil, the ſtone.called oculus mundi ſteeped in water, 
linen cloth dipped in oil or vinegar, and other ſubſtances 


ſoaked in ſuch fluids as will intimately pervade their little 


pores, become more tranſparent than before. 

On the contrary, the moſt tranſparent ſubſtances, by empty- 
ing their pores, or ſeparating their parts, may be rendered very 
opa. — Thus ſalts, or wet paper, or oculus mundi, by drying; 
horn, by ſcraping; glaſs, by pulverizing or flawing ; and water 
itſelf, by being beat into bubbles or froth, are rendered opake. 
Indeed, to render bodies opake- and coloured, their interſtices 
muſt not be Jeſs than of ſome determinate ſize: For the moſt 
9pate bodies that are, if their parts be very minutely divided, 
as when metals are divided in acid menſtruums, become per- 
fectly tranſparent, See Corour, TRANSPARENCY, c. 


J , 4 
OPAL, Or Alus, a precious ſtone, of various colours ; change- 


able according to the different poſition of the ſtone to the 
light. See PRECIOUS Stone. 

In it are ſeen the red of the ruby, the purple of the amethyſt, 
the green of the emerald; beſides yellow, blue, and ſome- 
times black and white, l 


OPE 


When the ſtone is broke, moſt of theſe colours diſappear z - 


which ſhews that they- ariſe by 
principal ones, 
Its form is always either round, or oval; its prevailing co- 
lour white. Its diverſity of colours makes it almoſt of equal 
value with a ſapphire or ruby. 
Tavernier ſays, perhaps ſomewhat too politively, that there 
are mines of pal in Turkey. Other authors, antient and 
modern, ſay, Cyprus, Arabia, Egypt, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary, produce it : whence it is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 
oriental and occidental. Its figure is always either round, or 
oval, ſomewhat like a pearl, They poliſh it with tripoly. 
Pliny among the antients, and Porta and Albertus Magnus 
among the moderns, are very copious on the virtues of th 
opal ; forſooth, becauſe it has the colours of all the other pre- 
cious ſtones, it muſt have all their virtues too. The antients 
called it paideros, from its promoting love and good-will. 
Pliny and Solinus mention a ſpecies of opal, called exaconta- 
lithus, which had ſixty colours. | 

Artificial Oe AT. In the Philsophical Tranſactions, Mr. Cole- 
preſſe gives us an account of the manner of counterfeiting opal, 
as practiſed at Harlem. He ſays, the counterfeit is very lively, 
and thinks it only performed by the degrees of heat, which 
produce the colours. When the compoſition is melted, they 
take out ſome on the point of an iron rod, which being 
cooled either in the air or water, is colourleſs or pellucid ; 
but being put into the mouth of the furnace on the ſame rod, 
and there turned by the hand for a little ſpace, hath its little 
bodies ſo variouſly poſited in various parts of the ſame piece, 
that the light falling on them, being variouſly modified there- 
by, repreſents the ſeveral colours ſeen in the natural '9pa/. He 
adds, the colours may be deſtroyed and reſtored, according to 
the various motions of its particles, by heat. | 

OPALIA) in antiquity, feaſts celebrated at Rome, in honour 
of the goddeſs Ops. p 


Varro fays, they were held three days after the expiration of 


reflection from one or two 


the nineteenth of December, which was one of the days of 
the Saturnalia,—He adds, that thoſe two feaſts were celebrat- 
ed in the ſame month, becauſe Saturn and Ops were husband 
and wife, and that it is to them we owe the invention of 
corn and fruits: For which reaſon, the feaſt was not held till 
the harveſt and fruit-time were entirely over. 
The ſame author obſerves, that the vows offered to the god- 
deſs, were made ſitting on the ground; to ſhew that ſhe was 
earth, the mother of all things. 
OPEN Flazk, in fortification, is that part of the flank which 
is covered by the orillon. See FLANK. 
Or EN Fire. See FIRE, and REVERBERATORY. 
OPEN Fountain. See the article Fou NT Aix. 
Or EN Pound. See the article Pounp. 
OPENING @ Vein. See the article PRLERBO TOM. 
OPENING of Trenches, is the firſt breaking of ground by the 
beſiegers, in order to carry on their approaches towards a place. 
See TRENCH, 
OPENING of Gates, in aſtrology, is when one planet ſeparates 
from another, and preſently applies to a third bearing rule 


was before joined. | 
OPENING the Mouth. See the article MouTH. 


the ſtage ; accompanied with muſical inſtruments ; and en- 
riched with magnificent dreſſes, machines, and other decora- 
tions. See DRAMA. 


Bruyere ſays, that it is effential to the opera to keep the mind, 


opera a chimerical aſſemblage of poetry and muſic; where the 
poet and muſician mutually cramp each other. 

T he opera we derive from the Venetians, among whom it is 
held one of the principal glories of their carnival. See Co- 
MEDY. 

While the Engliſh and French comic and tragic theatres were 
forming, the Venetians invented the opera + The abbot Perrin, 
introductor of ambaſſadors to Gaſton duke of Orleans, was the 
firſt that formed the deſign of introducing it into Paris; and 
he obtained the king's privilege for the ſame in 1669. And 
it was not long ere it paſſed thence into England. — The au- 
thor of the Sp2ator obſerves, that the French muſic agrees 
with their accent and pronunciation much better than the En- 
gliſhg and are at the ſame time better calculated ' for the gay 
humour of that people. See RECITATIVE. 

At Rome they have a kind of ſpiritual opera's, frequent in 
Lent ; conſiſting of dialogues, duo's, trio's, ritornella's, cho- 
rus's, Cc. The ſubject whereof is taken out of ſcripture, 
the life of ſome ſaint, or the like, — The Italians call them 
oratorio's : The words are frequently Latin; and ſometimes 
Italian, 

OPERATION, in che general, the act of exerting, or ex- 
ercifing ſome power, or faculty, upon which an effect fol- 
lows. See PowER. | 
The nobleſt operation of man, is that by the ſchoolmen called 
vital, or immanent, viz, the operation of the mind; _— 
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the Saturnalia, According to Macrobius, they were held on 


in a ſign oppoſite to that ruled by the planet, with which it 


OPERA, a dramatic compoſition ſet to muſic, and ſung on 


the eyes, and ears in an enchantment. S. Evremond calls the 


— 
— 


OP H 


with regard to the underſtanding, is threefold ; apprehenſion 
or perception, diſcretion or judgment, and reaſoning or diſcourſe, 
See APPREHENSION, JUDGMENT, and DISCOURSE. 
The directing of theſe makes the object of logic. See LO. 
With regard to the will, the immanent operations are willing 
and nilling; to which are referred loving and hating. See 
WILL, 


Ork RAT ION, in medicine, denotes a methodical action of the 


hand, on the human body; in order to re-eſtabliſh health. 
See CHIRURGERY. 

Bleeding is a very common, but at the ſame time a dangerous 
operation, See PHLEBOTOMY, and BLEEDING. 

'T repanning is one of the fineſt operations in chirurgery. See 
TREPANNING,—The Cæſarcan operation, is the cutting 
open a woman with child, and drawing out the child through 
the aperture, See CASAREAN, 

The other chirurgical operations, are ſutures, tapping, ca- 
ſtrating, cutting for the fiſtula, amputation, extirpation, 
cupping, Sc. See each in its place, as SUTURE, Cc. 

High OPERATION. See the article H1GH. 

Lateral OPERATION. See the article LiTHOTOMY. 

OPERAT1ON is more particularly uſed in medicine, for the 
manner wherein any remedy produces its ſalutary effect; or 

that ſeries of actions, mediate and immediate, whereby its 
remote end is attained, See MEDICINE. 

See the operations of each kind of medicines under the proper 
heads, SPECIFICs, PURGATIVES, EMETICs, OPIATES, 
Sc. 

Op ERATTO xs, in chymiſtry, denote the proceſſes, or experi- 
ments, by means whereof the proper changes are produced in 
bodies, and the effects of the art procured, See CHYMISTRY. 
The changes chy miſtry produces in bodies are reducible to 
two kinds, viz, an union of parts, and a ſeparation thereof: 
Thus chymiſtry either ſeparates ſpirits, ſalts, oils, &c, or 
compounds them together. 


A chymical operation, then, conſiſts in changing the ſituation 


of the parts; particularly, either in moving ſome parts, but 
not the whole, which is called ſeparating ; or in adding new 
parts, which is called uniting. | 

All chymical operations, therefore, are reducible to two kinds, 
viz, ſuch whereby the parts of bodies before joined or united, 
are ſeparated, which the antient chymiſts called ſolution ; and 
ſuch whereby the parts before diſ-joined are combined, or u- 
nited, called coagulation. See SOLUTION, and COAGULATION. 
Some, however, object digeſtion as a third ſpecies of opera- 
tion, not reducible to either of them : But Boerhaave ſhews 
that it is a compoſition of both. See DIGESHION. 

Moſt chymiſts, however, look on this diviſion as ſcarce ac- 
curate and minute enough, and ſubdivide the art into a num- 
ber of particular, or ſubordinate operations; as calcination, 
vitrification, diſtillation, ſublimation, cohobation, amalgamation, 
fermentation, putrefattion, &c. See each in its place, CAL. 
CI NATION, VITRIFICATION, SUBLIMATION, Dis- 

- TILLATION, FERMENTATION, Ec. 


OPERATION, in theology, is uſed for the actions both of the 


word, and the man, in Jeſus Chriſt, See PERSON. 

The orthodox teach, that there are two operations. in Jeſus 
Chriſt, the one divine, the other human; and not one thean- 
dric operation, as was the doctrine of the Monothelites and 
Monophyſites. See THEANDRIC, &c | 

OPERATOR, in medicine, &c. a perſon who operates, or 
works with the hand, on the human body, to preſerve, or 
reſtore its health, 

We ſay an operator for the flone, meaning a lithotomiſt, or a 
perſon who cuts. See LiTHOTOMY. _. | 

OPERATOR for the eyes, denotes a perſon who couches cata- 
rafts, &c. See CATARACT. 

OPERATOR for the teeth, ſignifies a tooth drawer, &c. See 
TooTH. | | 

OPHITES*, O01THEZS, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of varie- 
gated marble of a dusky green ground, ſprinkled with ſpots of 
a lighter green; otherwiſe called ſerpentine, See MARBLE, 
and SERPENTINE. 

* Tt is thus called from the Greek o@45, ſerpent; by reaſon its 
ſpots reſemble thoſe of that animal. 

Or HIT Es is alſo the name of a ſect of antient heretics, who 
ſprung out of the Gnoſtics ; ſo called from their worſhipping 
the ſerpent that ſeduced Eve. 

This ſerpent, they taught, was inſtructed thoroughly in all 
knowledge ; and make it the father and author of all the ſciences. 
—On which principle they built a thouſand chimera's ; part 
of which may be ſeen in S. Epiphanius. See GnosTiIc, 

They ſaid this ſerpent was the Chriſt ; that he was very dif- 
ferent from Jeſus born of the virgin, into whom, ſaid they, 


the Chriſt deſcended ; and that it was this Jeſus, not the 
Chriſt, that ſuffered. —Accordingly, they made all thoſe of 


their ſe& renounce Jeſus, to follow Chriſt, 
The Sethians, or Sethites, mentioned by Theodoret, were 
either the ſame with the Ophites, or very little different from 
them. See SETHIAN. 2 ll 
OPHIUCHUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
hemiſphere ; called alſo ſerpentarius. See SERPENT ARIUS. 
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OPHTHALMIA*, oA, in medicine, a ditzr, 


of the eyes ; properly, an inflammation of the tunica adnata 
or conjunctiva ; accompanied with a redneſs, heat, and pain 
See EYE, SCLEROPHTHALMIA, and XEROPHTHALy, 
The word is formed from the Greek o AN., eye.—Celf, 
calls the ophthalmia, lippitudo, by reaſon of a gum ſticking 
the eye-lids in this diſeaſe, which the Latins call hn. 
The ophthalmia is either moiſt or dry : In the firſt, there i, 3 
ſhedding of tears; in the ſecond none at all. 
It ſometimes happens in the ophthalmia, that the two eye. ls 
are ſo diſtorted, that the eye continues conſtantly open, bry 
out being able to ſhut ; which is called ynwwor; ; ſometime; 
the eye-lids are ſo faſtened together, that the eye cannot he 
opened, which is called @:wos, g. d. cloſure of things tive 
ſhould be open. 
The immediate cauſe of the ophthalmia, is the blood flowin 
in too great abundance in the little veſſels of the adnata, (, 
as to ſtagnate therein, and diſtend them. The remote cauſez 
are the ſame with thoſe of other inflammations.—In ſun. 
mer it is frequent to have epidemic ophthalmia's, 
Snow applied to the afflicted eye, is reputed a good remedy 
for the ophthalmia : The ephemerides of the Leopoldine 03. 
demy mention an ophthalmia cured by applying cows-dung, 
while hot, between two linen cloths, to the eye. A fox; 
tongue, and the fat and the gall of a viper, are empirical pres 
ſervatives againſt the ophthalmia. 
The cure of ophthalmia's, according to the modern practice 
depends chiefly on the due repetition of purgatives. If the 
fail, recourſe is had to veſicatories, iſſues, ſetons, &c, Tho 
Pitcairn prefers bleeding; it being his obſervation, that ng 
diſeaſe requires copious bleeding ſo much as the ophthalnia, 
Pitcairn, and ſome others, diſtinguiſh an external and intern] 


ophthalmia ; the firſt in the adnata, which is that hitherty 


ſpoke of; the ſecond in the retina, —The ſymptoms or indi- 
cations of the latter, are muſcæ volitantes, duſt ſeeming to 
fly in the air, c. See Muscz, &c. 
This, when inveterate, degenerates into a gutta ſerena, ot 
amauroſis. See GUTTA Serena, &c. 

OPH THALMICS, medicines proper for diſeaſes of the eye, 
See EYE. 
Such are ophthalmic waters. See WATER. —Ophthalmic pov. 
ders, ointments, &c,—'T here is an excellent ophthalmic pre- 
pared of ſaccharum ſaturni. | 

OPHTHALMIC Nerves.— The fifth pair of nerves of the brain, 
dividing into three branches; the firſt is called ophthalnic, 
becauſe it goes to the eye.— This again ſubdivides into two 
branches, after ſending out ſeveral twigs which encompab 
the optic nerves, and are diſtributed into the choroides. & 
NERVE. | | | 

OPHTHALMOGRAPHIA *, that branch of anatomy which 
conſiders the ſtructure, and compoſition of the eye; the uſe 
of its parts, and the principal effects of viſion. See EVE. 

The word is formed from the Greek op0aau@®-, eye; and 
fan, deſcription. 
Our countryman, Dr. William Briggs, has publiſhed an er- 
cellent ophthalmographia, and Plempius another. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPIA, that branch of phyſiognomy 
which conſiders a perſon's eyes, and looks; to deduce thence 
the knowledge of his temperament, humour, and manners. 
See PHYSIOGNOMY, | 

OPIATE, Or1aTum, in medicine, is ſometimes applied to 
any confection, or electuary. See ConFECTION. 

In which ſenſe it is defined an internal remedy, varioully 
compoſed of powders, pulps, liquors, ſugar, or honey, te- 
duced into a ſoft conſiſtence. See ELECTUA RY, &c. 
The opiate of Solomon is a compoſition of great fame, ſo 
called from one Solomon, a phyſician, its inventor ; and fir 
publiſhed by Laurence Joubert. | ; 
There are a particular kind of opiates, called incarnativ, 

for the teeth and gums, made of alum, ſumach, lignum 4. 
loes, myrrh, maſtic, &c. reduced into powder. 

OP1ATE, is alſo uſed for any medicine, given with an inten- 
tion to procure ſleep, See SLEEP. : 
In which ſenſe the word is of the ſame import with narc; 
hypnotic, ſoporific, or pacific. See NAR cor ic, Hy NO TIC, &. 

OPIATE is more particularly uſed for a compoſition wherein 
opium is an ingredient. See Opluu. 

The operation of opiates, or the manner wherein they pio. 
duce their effect in the body, Dr. Quincy thus lays dow! 
—All pain is a ſtimulus on the part affected, and is attend 
with contractions of the pained membranes, which occaſion 
a greater afflux than ordinary of the nervous juice that w 
On the other hand, pleaſure, or a delightful ſenſation in a) 
part, is accompanied with a ſmooth undulation, and eaſy 0 
flux of the nervous juice towards the brain. This 15; 4 
were, the entertainment of the mind; with which being 
taken up, it does not determine the ſpirits to the n 1 
motion; that is, there is ſuch a relaxation of the muſcu : 

fibres, and ſuch a diſpoſition of the nervous fluid, as 15 8 
ſary to ſleep. See PAIN, &c. | 0 
Now, it is ſhe wn that an agreeable ſenſation produced in 


ſtomach, together with a diſtention of its membranes, . 5 


Ve 


immediate cauſe of that fleepineſs, to which we are inclinable 
after eating z the one engaging the mind, the other acting on 
the body. For pleaſure amuſes the ſoul, and the fulneſs of the 
veſſels in the brain checks and hinders, in ſome meaſure, the 
derivation of the nervous juice into the organs. ; 
Now, to apply this; a moderate doſe of an opiate uſually 
tranſports people with a pleaſing ſenſation, to that degree, that, 
us they often expreſs themſelves, they are in heaven; and 
though they do not always ſleep, (which proceeds from the 
preſentation of pleaſing images to the mind ſo ſtrongly, that, 
like dreams, they over-engage the fancy, and ſo interrupt the 


ſlate of reſt) yet they enjoy ſo perfect an indolence and quiet, | 


that no happineſs in the world can ſurpaſs the charms of fo 
agreeable an extaſy. 2 : | i 
Thus we have from theſe medicines, but in a far more emi- 
nent degree, all thoſe effects which are obſerved to follow upon 
that grateful ſenſe in the ſtomach, which a moderate fulneſs 
produces. For no bodies are ſo fit and able pleaſingly to 
affe& our ſenſible membranes, as thoſe which conſiſt of vola- 
tile parts, whoſe activity is tempered and allayed by the ſmooth- 
neſs of ſome which are lubricating and oily ; for they lightly 
rarify the juices of the ſtomach, and cauſe a pleaſant titilla- 
tion of its nervous coat, whereby there is induced an agree- 
able plenitude, and the mind is entertained with ideas of ſatiſ- 
ſaction and delight. ; 
And thus, we eaſily ſee upon what mechaniſm the other vir- 
tues of opiates depend; for their eaſing pains, . checking eva- 


cuations, &c. proceed not only from the mind's being taken 


up with a pleaſing ſenſe, whereby it is diverted from a diſ- 
agreeable one; but all pain being attended with a contraction 
of the part, the relaxation of the fibres, which they cauſe, 
eludes and deſtroys the force of the ſtimulus, 


Opiates are found to abate immoderate ſecretions and evacua- | 


tions, which they do by removing that irritation of the or- 
gans, whereby they are occaſioned, And herein lies the in- 
craſlating quality of thoſe medicines, in that the twitching 
ſenſe upon the membranes of the lungs, bowels, &c. being 
leſſened, the ſharp humour is ſuffered to lodge there in a great- 
er quantity, before it is ſo troubleſom as to be thrown off and 
expelled ; it being all one as if there were no irritation of the 
part, if the uneaſy ſenſe thereof be not regarded by the mind. 
And theſe effects will all be heightened by the mixture of the 
opiate particles with the blood; which is hereupon rarified, 
and diſtends its veſſels, eſpecially thoſe of the brain; and this 
does ſtill, to a greater degree, leflen the influx of the nervous 
fluid to the parts, by preſſing upon the tubuli, or little canals, 
through which it is derived. Whence the reaſon of that dif- 
ficulty of breathing, which opiates occaſion ; this ſymptom 
d being inſeparable from the rarefaction of the blood in the 
7 lungs, - , 1 3 4 

= OPINION; Ori N io, denotes a probable belief; or a doubt- 
ful, and uncertain judgment of the mind. See F aiTH, Jupo- 
MENT, Oc. wy 
Opinion is better defined the aſſent of the mind to propoſitions 
not evidently true at firſt ſight z nor deduced, by neceſſary 
conſequence, from others that are ſoz but ſuch as carry the 
face of truth, See TRUTH, and ERROR. wt 
The ſchools define opinion, afſenſus intellectus cum formidine de 
oppoſito ;, an aſſent of the underſtanding, with ſome fear or 
diſtruſt of the contrary being true. ö 8 
According to logicians, demonſtration begets ſcience, or know- 
ledge; and probable arguments beget opinion. See KNOW- 
LEDGE, PROBABILITY, and PROBABLE. 

Whereever the mind's acquieſcence in a truth propoſed to it, is 
accompanied with any doubt, this is what we call an opinion. 
See DOUBTING. TY 

Plato makes opinion a medium between knowledge and igno- 
rance ; clearer and more expreſs than ignorance ; yet more 
_ obſcure and unſatisfying than knowledge. See IcNoR ANCE. 
OPISTHOTONOS®, onifEo0TONOES, in medicine, 


a kind of convulſion, wherein the body is bent backwards, ſo| 


as to form a bow, 


*The wofd is compounded of the Greek orie d, backward, | 


behind ; and reti, tendere, to ſtretch, bend. | 
| In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to emproſthatonos, 
wherein the body is bent forwards. See ConvuLSION,. 
The opi/tbotonos ariſes from a tonic motion of the muſcles of 
= wg parts of the body; eſpecially thoſe on the back of 
the head, 
OPIUM *, in pharmacy, &c. a narcotic Juice, commonly. 
drawn from the head of the hite poppy, and afterwards in- 
ſpiſſated. See Poppy. | 
The word is formed from the Greek or-, ſuccus, juice. 
When the juice flows of itſelf, through inciſions made in the 
Poppy heads, it is properly called 'op;um,—When drawn by 
expreſſion, it ought rather to be called meconium. See Mx- 
CONIUM, | 7 | 
The difference between the qualities and virtues of the two 
Juices is very conſiderable: The former is preferable on all 
accounts ; but it is exceeding rare; the Turks, among whom 


it is produced, and who make great uſe of it, never allowing 


uſed among us, and fold for opium. 
Vor. II. No CVIIT FOE, 


it to be exported.—So that it is the latter that is ordinarily | 
; ; 


0 5 


It is moſtly brought from the Levant, and Cairo; 


very impure the Levantines, to ſhorten their labour, and to 
have the more juice, drawing it equally from the heads and 


generally 


the leaves of poppies, by expreſſion, and then reducing it to 
the thickneſs of an extract by fire, —Though a late traveller 


into their countries aſſures us, it is drawn by decoction, and 
afterwards inſpiſſated. See Mem. Acad. R. Scien. an, 1732. 


p. 427. 

It muſt be choſen dry, the ſmootheſt, and blackeſt poſſible, 
of a drowſy ſmell, and neither rugged, nor ſticky, nor all in 
a maſs, 

It is a popular error, that there is any ſuch thing as white 
opium; for though the juice as it runs from the heads of the 
poppies be of a milk-colour, it always becomes of a very deep 
brown as it thickens. —W hereever it is found yellowiſh or ſoft, 
it is a ſign the juice has not had fire enough. 

Moſt of the opium ſold at Conſtantinople is brought from Ana- 
tolia, from a place called by the Turks Aphium Catahiſſat, 
i. e. black caule of opium. —It is alſo produced in the territory 


of Thebes in Egypt; but this is held much inferior to the 
Anatolian opium, 


Prepared Opiuu is called laudanum of which there are two 
kinds: the one, ſimple; extracted by means of rain water, 


and ſpirit of wine. — The other compound, called Iaudanum 
iatum; wherein there enter ſeveral other ingredients. See 
AUDANUM. 
The uſes of opium are to ſooth pain, to excite ſleep, to ſtop 
vomiting and looſneſſes.—lIts doſe is from half a grain to two 
grains. Some perſons, who have much habituated themſelves 
to it, can take 50 or 60 grains. Charas ſays, he has taken 12 
grains himſelf; and adds, he knew one who made no ſcruple 
of 36. And in the har +. Tranſactions we have an in- 
ſtance of one Mrs. Lovelock, who, in a fever, in three days 
time, took 102 grains, | 
Opium raiſes the ſpirits, occaſions agreeable ſenſations, and has 
much the ſame effect with wine, or ſtrong ſpirits. —The Turks 
ordinarily take to the quantity of a drachm when they go to 
battle, or undertake an affair that requires vigour and ſtrength. 
Opium ſtops, for a time, all overflowings of humours, fluxes, 
hemorrhages, &c. probably from the ſmoothneſs and round- 
neſs of its parts, which, by a kind of titillation, oblige the in- 
teſtines, and other veſſels, to contract themſelves. See Op IAT Es. 
Willis, Sylvius, and Muller, look on opium as a coagulating 
poiſon, which fixes the ſpirits in the nerves. Wepfer and Pit- 
cairn, on the contrary, maintain it to be a hot diſſolving poi- 
ſon, which ſubtilizes the blood, exalts and reduces it into va- 
pours, which bloat up the arteries; and the bloated arteries 
compreſſing the veins and nerves, ſhut up the paſſage of the 
ſpirits. See Porson, 


2 analyſis, opium is found to contain a great deal of volatile 
ſalt. 


OPOBALSAMU M, in pharmacy, a whitiſh juice, gum, 


or reſin, diſtilling from the branches of a tree called bal/amum, 
or the balſam tree. See Ba LSAM. . 

It is whitiſh, pretty thick, tranſparent, of a ſmell approach- 
ing turpentine, but much more agreeable. 

It is the ſame with the celebrated balſamum verum, or balm of 
the Levant z at leaſt the difference is not viſible, nor can au- 
thors fix it. See BaLm. 

It obtains a place among the alexipharmics, and is a good in- 
gredient in the theriaca andromachi, and mithridate ; very 
ill ſupplied with the exprefled oil of mace for a ſuccedaneum, 
which does not at all come up to the ſubtilty and aCtivity of 
its parts, but is of a much heavier texture. 

This, as all other balſams, is ſuppurative, deterſive, and incar- 
nating, applied outwardly to tumors, ulcers, or green wounds, 


OPOPANAX *, ononaNnaz, in pharmacy, a vegetable juice, 


or gum, yellow without; fide, white within, fatty, and brit- 
tle, of an agreeable taſte, and a very ſtrong ſmell, See Gum, 
The word is formed from the Greek ore, juice, and wayat, 
the name of the tree which yields it. 
The Latins call it panax Herculeum, from Hercules, who is 
ſuppoſed to have invented it, or rather who firſt diſcovered its 
ſpecific virtues, —lt is one of the three celebrated panacea, or 
univerſal medicines, to which the antients attributed ſuch 
wonderful virtues, The two others are the aſclepium and 
chironium; the firſt found by Eſculapius, the ſecond by 
Chiron. See PANACEA.. | | 9 
The gum opopanax flows by inciſion from a plant growing 
| abundantly in Achaia, Bceotia, Phocis, and Macedonia: while 
it is liquid, it is white; but as it dries and hardens, it aſſumes a 
beautiful golden yellow. 5g 4 
There are three kinds imported; that in tears; that in the 
maſs ; and that counterfeited, or flatted.— T he firſt is the belt, 
and the ſecond is the better, as it has the more tears; the third 
is a rank ſophiſtication, and good for little. N 
It is little uſed internally; though Etmuller ranks it among 
cathartics.— Its chief uſe is in the cure of wounds; whence it 
enters the compoſition of the unguentum divinum, with the 
albanum, ammoniac, and bdellium. 


OPPILAT ION, in medicine, the act of obſtructing, or ſtop- 


ping up the duQts, or paſſages of the body, by redundant or pec- 
cant humours, See QBSTRUCTION, | : 
| 70 BY The 


OPPILATIVE. See the article DEOPPILATIVE., 


— — — 
—_ — 


OPPOS ER Foreign. n 
OPPOSITES, Oos A, among logicians, are ſuch things 


OPP 


The word is chiefly uſed for obſtructions of the lower belly. 
Viſcid, heavy foods, difficult of digeſtion, are oppilative z do 
not paſs off well, but ſtop. in the mouths of the veſſels. 


OPPONENT, a perſon who withſtands, or oppoſes another. 


See OPPOSITION. 

The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ſcholaſtic or academic 
diſputes or exerciſes, where a perſon who oppoſes a theſis, or 
impugns it by his objections, is called opponens, opponent, 
See FOREIGN Oppoſer, 


as differ among themſelves; but ſo, as not to differ in like 
manner from ſome third, 

By which circumſtance, oppoſites differ from diſparates. 

The ſchoolmen reckon four kinds of oppoſites ; viz. relatively, 
contrarily, privatively, and contradictorily oppoſites. 

Either, ſay they, the oppoſition is between ens and non ens: 
if the former, it is either with a dependent ens, which makes 
a relative oppoſition, the loweſt of all; or an independent one, 
which is a contrary oppoſite : if with a non ens, it is either with 
a non ens ſecundum quid, which is privative z or with a non 


ens ſimply, which is the higheſt oppoſition. See RELATIVE, | 


ConTRARY, PRIVATIVE, and CONTRADICTORY. - * 
OyPosiTEs, Oppeſita, complexly taken, are propoſitions that 

claſh with each other.—As, man is an animal; and man is 

not an animal. See OPPosI1TION. | 
OyryosiTE Angles. See the article ANGLE, 


If a line 8 T, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 46.) meet two other | 


lines, AP and BR, in different points A and B, but in the 
ſame direction; the angles u and y, as alſo 2 and y, hereby 
formed, are called oppoſite angles; particularly u, the external 
oppoſite angle, and Zz, the internal oppoſite angle of y. 
OyreosiTE Cones, denote two ſimilar cones, vertically oppoſite, 
that is, having the ſame common vertex as well as the ſame 
axis. See CONE. 


OyryosiTE Sections, are two hyperbola's made by cutting two | 


oppoſite cones by the ſame plane. See HYPERBOLA. 
If a cone be cut by a plane through its vertex, and afterwards 
by a ſecond plane parallel to the former ; this latter plane pro- 


duced through the oppoſite cone will there make the oppoſite 
ſeftions. See CoNics. I | 
OPPOSITION, in geometry, the relation of two things, 
between which a line may be drawn perpendicular to both. 
OyPos1T10N, in logic, the quality of diſagreement between 
propoſitions which have the ſame ſubject, and the ſame attri- 
bute. See PROPOSITION. 
Oppoſition, is ſaid by logicians to be either complex, or in- 
complex. | | h 
Incomplex or ſimple oppoſition, is the diſagreement of two 
things, which will not ſuffer each other to be in the ſame 
ſubject. | 
Thus heat is oppoſed to cold; fight to blindneſs, &c.—W hich 
oppoſition has already been obſerved to be of four kinds. See 
OPPOSITE. 5 
Complex oppoſition, is defined by Ariſtotle to be the affirming, 
and denying the ſame predicate of the ſame ſubject, not taken 
equivocally, but for the ſame, in the ſame manner, and at the 
- ſame time. — As Socrates is learned; and Socrates is not learned. 
'The later ſchoolmen, deviating from their maſter, define op- 
poſition an affection of enunciations, whereby two abſolute 
propoſitions, the ſame extremes being ſuppoſed in ' the ſame 
order, and number, and underſtood without any ambiguity, 
of the ſame thing, oppoſe each other, either in reſpect of 
quantity, or of quality; or of both. | 
According to the former definition, there are three ſpecies of 
oppoſition, contrary, ſubcontrary, and contradiftory : according 
to the ſecond, a fourth ſpecies is admitted, . viz. ſubaltern, 
To know how and wherein, propoſitions are oppoſite, they 
muſt be compared in quantity and quality, all the ways they 


can be compared in. If they be oppoſite both in quality and | 


quantity; i. e. if the one be affirmative, and the other nega- 
tive; the one univerſal, the other particular; they are ſaid to 
be contradictory:—v. gr. no pleaſure is allowed; ſome plea- 
ſure is allowed. See CONTRADICTORY. | | 
If they be only oppoſite in quality, and not in quantity, they 
are called contraries, if univerſal ; and ſubcontraries, if parti- 
cular.— v. gr. All uſe of wine is evil; no uſe of wine is evil. 
Some means of preſerving reputation are allowed; ſome means 


of preſerving reputation are not allowed. See ConTRaRy, 
wy _— dro Ys, 


If the propoſitions be only oppoſite in quantity, they are called 
ubalterns.,—v. gr. Every man is liable to fin 
liable to ſin. 
as the univerſal propoſition always includes the particular 
one, FO 
Singular propoſitions, which can only be oppoſed in quality, 
are reducible to contradictory ones. | 
The eflential properties of propoſitions conſidered with regard 
to their oppoſition ; are, 1, That of two contradictory propo- 
ſitions, there is one always true, and another falſe. 20, Two 
_ contrary propoſitions can never be both true; but may be 


-— other falſe. 


E 7 | 3 ſome man is 
But this laſt is no proper eppoſition ; inaſmuch 


the ſame time; as happens when the attribute is accidental i; 

the ſubjeCt ; but when it is eſſential to it, the one is true, the 
49, Subalterns may be either true or falſe at the 

ſame time; or the one may be true, the other falſe, If the 
attribute be eſſential to the ſubject, the ſubaltern affirmative, 
ate true, and the negatives falſe; but if the negatives den 
the ſubject an attribute incompatible with the ſubject, they 
will be both true. When the attribute is accidental to the 
ſubject, the univerſal ſubaltern is ordinarily falſe, and the par. 
ticular one true. | 
OyPos1T1oN,, in rhetoric, denotes a figure, whereby two thing; 

are joined together, which appeared incompatible : as whey 
Horace ſays, a wiſe folly, 
In Bouhours's notion, this figure, which ſeems to deny what 
it eſtabliſhes, and contradicts itſelf in appearance, is very cle. 
gant. | | 
OyPPosIT10N, in aſtronomy, is that aſpect, or ſituation of two 
ſtars or planets, wherein they are diametrically oppoſite to 
each other, or 180%, that is, a ſemicircle, apart. See Cox. 
JUNCTION, and SYZYGY, 
When the moon is diametrically oppoſite to the fun, ſo that 
ſhe ſhews her whole illumined face; ſhe is ſaid, with regard 
to the ſun, to be in oppoſition 3; and ſhe is then ſaid to be in 
ber full, and ſhines all night long. See Moon, and Px as: 
Eclipſes of the moon never happen but when ſhe is in - 
tion with the ſun, and when they both meet in the nodes of 
the ecliptic. See EC LIS. | 
Mars in his oppoſition to the fun is nearer the earth than he i; 
to the fun. See Mars. 3 | | 
OPSONOMUS, in antiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens, 
whereof there were two, or three ; choſen out of the ſenate, 
or council. 


to take care that every thing were done in order, and accord- 
ing to the laws. | 

OPTATIVE, in grammar, the third mood in the conjuga- 
tions of verbs, ſerving to expreſs an ardent defire or wiſh for 
any thing. See Moop. 

Inftead of a particular mood, or a particular ſet of inflexions 
to expreſs this deſire, the Engliſh, Latins, c. expreſs it by 
an adverb of wiſhing prefixed to it. The Latins by utinan; 
the French by plut a Dieu; and the Engliſh by would 1 
God, &c. | 
In theſe languages, ſetting aſide the adverb, the optative is the 
ſame with the ſubjunctive; the inflections of the verb, which 
make what we call the moods, being the ſame in both. 
Indeed, in the Greek, the wiſh is expreſſed by a particular 
inflexion, thence called optative ; and in the French, Spaniſh, 
and Italian, there is ſomething like it; their triple tenſes ſerv- 
ing the ſame purpoſe. But the optative mood may be ſafely 
retrenched from the Latin and Engliſh. See SuBJuxc- 
TI VE. | 1 ; 

OPTERIA *, among the antients, preſents made to a child, 
the firſt time a perſon ſaw it. 

The word is formed from the Greek o@ropx:, I ſee. 

Or TERTA was alſo uſed for the preſents which the bridegroom 
made his bride when ſhe was conducted to him; this being 
the firſt time he ſaw her. See Barthol. de Puerp. vet. 

OPTIC, or Or ric A, ſomething that relates to viſion, ot 
the ſenſe of ſeeing. See the article V1s1on, Cc. | 

Or ric Angle. See the article ANGLE. ' © 

Orric Axis, is a ray paſſing through the centre of the eye, and 
the middle of the optic pyramid, &c. See Axis, &c. 

OPpTic Chamber. See the article Camera OBscuRa. 

Orrie Glaſſes, are glaſſes ground either concave or convex 3 
ſo as either to collect, or diſperſe the rays of light; by means 
whereof viſion is improved, and the eye ſtrengthened, pre- 
ſerved, &c. See GLass, &c. | 

For the manner of grinding and'poliſhing optic glsſes, ſee 
GRIN DINO, PoLisHING, GL Ass, c. For their phæno- 
mena, ſee LENS, MiIRROUR, &c. 

The principal among optic glaſſes, are teleſcopes, mier oſcopes, 
ſpettacles, reading glaſſes, magic lanterns, &c See the col 
ſtruction and. uſe of each under its proper article, Tr- 
LESCOPE, Mickoscorz, SPECTACLE, MAGIC Lan- 
tern, Rc. | | . 

Orric Inequality, in aſtronomy, is an apparent irregularity in 
the motions of far diſtant bodies; ſo called, becauſe not really 
in the moving bodies, but ariſing from the ſituation of the 

ſpectator's eye: ſo that were the eye in the centre, it WO 


- 


The optical inequality may be thus illuſtrated, —Suppoſe ® 
voor revolving in the periphery of a circle ABDEFG Q, 
(Tab. Optics, fig. 40.) and moving through equal arche' 
AB, BD, DE, EF, in equal times; and ſuppoſe the ehe 
in the plane of the ſame circle, but at a diſtance from ” 
viewing the motion of the body from O: when the wal 
goes from A to B; its apparent motion is meaſured by 2 
angle AO B, or the arch HL, which it will ſeem to © 
ſcribe. But in an equal time, while it moves through 1 
arch BD, its apparent motion will be determined by ' 
angle BO D, or the arch LM, which is leſs than the fo 


| always ſee the motions uniform. 
a 


| 


both falſe. 30, Sub-contrary propoſitions may be all true at 


mer arch HL, And when arrived at D, it wil be ſeen - 


Their office was to inſpect the fiſh-market, and 
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the point M of the line N LM. But it ſpends the ſame 
time in 22 DE, as it does in AB or BD; and when 
arrived at E, is ſtill ſeen at M; appearing ſtationary in all 
the ſpace from D to E. When it arrives at F, the eye will 
ſce it in L; and at G, will appear at H; fo that it will ſeem 
to have gone retrograde: and, laſtly, from Q, to P, it will 
again appear ſtationary, See STATION, and RETROGRA- 
DATION. : 4 
Orric Nerves, the ſecond pair of nerves, ſpringing from the 
crura of the medulla oblongata, and paſſing thence to the eye. 
See Tab. Anat. (Ofteal.) fig. 5. lit. ii; fee alſo the article 
NERVE. - 
'T heſe nerves approach, by degrees, in their receſs from their 
origin; and at length meet, in the baſis of the brain, near 
the infundibulum. T hence they again ſeparate, but without 
decuſſating; and proceed, one to each eye. See Eye. 
They are covered with two coats, which they take from the 
dura and pia mater; and which, by their expanſions, form 
the two membranes of the eye, called the wvea and cornea. 
See UvEA, &c. | | : 
The retina, which is a third membrane, and the immediate 
organ of ſight, is only an expanſion of the fibrous, or inner, 
and medullary part of theſe nerves. See RETINA. 
The conſtruction of the optic nerve ſeems to be different from 
that of the other nerves, which all appear to conſiſt of hard 
fibres: for this, ere it enters the orbit of the eye, is only a 
coat or cover formed by the pia mater, and including a pro- 
duction of the medulla of the brain, which is eaſily ſeparated 
from it. At its entrance into the eye, it takes another coat 
from the dura mater ; which two coats are bound together 
by exceedingly fine filaments : that from the pia mater is 
continued in the choroides, and that from the dura mater in 
the uvea, | | 
From their entrance within the orbit, to the ball of the eye, 
the medulla, encloſed under the two coats, is ſeparated in- 
to a number of little cells anſwering to each other. See 
V1s10N. | 
Or rIc Pencil, or Pencil of Rays, is that aſſemblage of rays by 
means whereof any point, or part of an object, is ſeen. See 
PENCIL, and RADIANT. 
Some optic writers laugh at the notion of optic pencils, and 
maintain them mere chimera's. | 
OerTic Place of a ſtar, &c. is that point of its orbit in which 
it appears to be, to our eye. See PLACE. 
This is either true; as when the eye is ſuppoſed at the centre 
of the earth, or planet it inhabits; or apparent, as when at 
the circumference, See APPARENT, PLANET, &c.—The 
difference between the two, makes what we call the parallax. 
See PARALLAX, | | 
OeTic Pyramid, in perſpeRive, is the pyramid ABCO (Tab. 
Perſpective, fig. 1.) whoſe baſe is the viſible object ABC; 
and its vertex, in the eye O ; formed by rays drawn from the 
ſeveral points of the perimeter to the eye. 
Hence alſo may appear what is meant by optic triangle. 
Opric Rays, are particularly uſed for thoſe wherewith an optic 
pron or optic triangle, is terminated. — As OA, OC, 
Oc. 6 . 
OPTICORUM Nervorum Thalami. See THAL AMI. 
OPTICS, Or rica, is properly the ſcience of direct viſion. 
See VIS oN. oy, "= 
OerTics is alſo uſed, in a larger ſenſe, for the ſcience of viſion, 
or viſibles in general. See VISIBLE, Ce. | 
In which ſenſe, optics includes catoptrics, and dioptrics; and 
even perſpective. See CAToPTRICs, DIOPTRICS, and 
PERSPECTIVRE. a 
Orr cs, in its more extenſive acceptation, is a mixed mathema- 
tical ſcience, which explains the manner wherein viſion is per- 
formed in the eye: treats of ſight in the general; gives the 
reaſons of the ſeveral modifications, or alterations which the 
rays of light undergo in the eye; and ſhews why objects ap- 
pear ſometimes greater, ſometimes ſmaller, ſometimes more 
diſtinct, ſometimes more confuſed, ſometimes nearer, and 
ſometimes more remote. See Stor, EYE, Cc. 


In this extenſive ſignification, it is · conſidered by Sir Iſaac] 


Newton in his admirable work called Optics. 

Optics make a conſiderable branch of natural philoſophy 3 
both as it explains the laws of nature, according to which 
viſion is performed; and as it accounts for abundance of phy- 
ſical phznomena, otherwiſe inexplicable. For what can be 
determined about light, colours, tranſparency, opacity, me- 
teors, the rainbow, parhelia, &c, but on principles of optics ? 
What about the nature of the ſtars? the ſtructure of the mun- 
dane ſyſtem ? the motions of the planets ? the eclipſes of the 


luminaries ? &c.—Optics, therefore, make a conſiderable part 


of aſtronomy. See ASTRONOMY. 

Euclid has wrote on the antient optics and catoptrics: diop- 
trics were unknown to them. F. Honorat, Fabri has an 
abridgment of optics, catoptrics, and dioptrics. F. Eſchinard 
has given a century of problems in optics. Vitellio and Alha- 
zen have performed well on the elements of optics, Father 
Kircher has a large volume on the ſecrets of optics, of light, 
and ſhadow, and their ſurprizing effects, which paſs on the 


—_— 


people for magic. We have alſo POþ:i9ve & Catohtriqe of 
F. Merſenne, Paris 1651, Dn weak. of F. Chez 
rubin, Paris 1671, fol. Chriſt. Scheineri Optica, Lond. 
1652. Jacobi Gregorii optices. Barrovii Leclianes optic, 
Lond, 166 3. Joh. Bapt. Porta, De refractione eptices, Lond. 
1669, Principe generale de POptique, by M. Leibnitz, in 
the Leipſic acts, 1682, L'Occhiale all Occhio, or Dioptrica 
Practica, Carol. Ant. Mancini, Bologna, 1660, 4%. Phy- 


ſico Matheſis de Iumine, coloribus & iride, per F. Mar. Gri- 


maldi, Bononiz 1665, 4% Cogitationes Phyfico Mechanice 
de Nature Viſionis, per Joh. Ott. Schaphuſam, Heidel. 1670, 
4%. And, which ought to be named firſt, the great Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Optics, Latin and Engliſh, 49 and 82, 

From optics likewiſe ariſes perſpective; all the rules whereof 
have their foundation in optics. Indecd Tacquet makes per- 
ſpective a part of ptics ; though John, archbiſhop of Canter- 


. bury, in his Perſpectiva communis, calls optics, catoptrics, and 


dioptrics by the name perſpective. See PERSPECTIVE, 


OPTIMAT Es, in antiquity, one of the diviſions of the 


Roman people, oppoſed to populares. See PoruLaR. 
According to Tully's deſcription, the optimates were the beſt 


citizens, or thoſe who deſired their actions might be ap- 


proved by the better fort; and the populares thoſe, who out 
of a thirſt of vainglory, did not ſo much conſider what was 
right, as what would pleaſe the populace, and get an intereſt 
in them, h 
Others rather make the optimates to be the vigorous aſſerters 
of the dignity of the chief magiſtrate, and the ſticklers for the 
grandeur of the ſtate ; who cared not if the inferior members 
ſuffered, if it were for the advancement of the commanding 
powers : and the populares thoſe who courted the favour of the 


populace, and encouraged them to demand larger privileges, to 
bring matters nearer to a level, 


OPTION, the power, or faculty of wiſhing, or chuſing ; 


or the choice a perſon makes of any thing. 

When a new ſuffragan biſhop is conſecrated, the archbiſhop 
of the province, by a cuſtomary prerogative, claims the colla- 
tion of the firſt vacant benefice, or dignity, in that ſee, ac- 


cording as he ſhall chuſe z which choice is called the archbi- 
ſhop's option. 


OR, in heraldry, yellow, or the colour of gold. See CoLour, 


and METAL. 

Without this, or argent, there can be no good armory. Sec 
ARGENT, ARMs, c. 

In the coats of nobles, it is called 72paz ; and in thoſe of ſove- 
reign princes, ſol. It is repreſented in engraving by ſmall 
points, or dots, all over the field, or bearing; as in Tab. 
Herald. fig. 72. 


It is accounted the ſymbol of wiſdom, temperance, faith, 
force, conſtancy, &c. | 


Toiſon d' OR. See the article TorisoNn. 
ORACLE, an anſwer, uſually couched in very dark and am- 


biguous terms, ſuppoſed to be given by dæmons of old, either 
by the mouths of their idols, or by thoſe of their prieſts, to 
the people who conſulted them on things to come. 
The pythian was always in a rage when ſhe gave oracles : 
Ablancourt obſerves, that the ſtudy or reſearch of the mean- 
ing of oracles, was but a heartleſs thing ; and that they were 
never underſtood till after the accompliſhment, Hiſtorians 
relate, that Crœſus was tricked by the ambiguity and equivo- 
cation of the oracle : | 
Kporo ©- Aur d piſann agxnm xulanvou. 
Thus rendered in Latin : 


Craſus Halym ſuperans magnam pervertet opu vim. 


ORACLE, is alſo uſed for the dæmon who gave the anſwer, 


and the place where it was given. See DzmMoN. 

The principal oraclzs of antiquity are that of Abæ, mention- 
ed by Herodotus; that of Amphiaraus; that of the Bran- 
chidæ at Didymus ; that of the camps at Lacedæmon; that 
of Dodona ; that of Jupiter Ammon; that of Nabarca, in 
the country of the Anariaca, near the Caſpian ſea ; that of 
T rophonius, mentioned by Herodotus ; that of Chryſopolis; 
that of Claros in Ionia; that of Mallos ; that of Patarea ; 
that of Pella in Macedonia; that of Phaſelides in Cilicia; that 
of Sinope in Paphlagonia; that of Orpheus's head, mentioned 
by Philoftratus in his life of Apollonius, &c. | 

But of all others, the oracle of Apollo Pythius, at Delphos, 
was the moſt celebrated; this was conſulted in the dernier reſ- 
ſort, by moſt of the princes of thoſe ages. See PYTHIA. 
M. Bayle obſerves, that at firſt it gave its anſwers in verſe ; 
and that it fell at length to proſe, upon the peoples beginning 
to laugh at the poorneſs of its verſification. a 

It is a pretty general opinion among the more learned, that 
oracles were all mere cheats, and impoſtures; either calculat- 
ed to ſerve the avaricious ends of the heathen prieſts, or the 
political views of the princes. | —_ 

M. Bayle ſays poſitively, they were mere human artifices, 
in which the devil had no hand. He is ſtrongly backed by 
Van Dale, and M. Fontenelle, who have wrote expreſly on 
the ſubject. | 

There are two points in diſpute on the ſubject of oracles; 


viz, whether they were human, or diabolical machines? and 


whether 


6 


ORA 


whether or no they ceaſed upon the publication or preaching 
of the goſpel? | 
Plutarch has a treatiſe on the ceaſing of ſome oracles : and 
Van Dale, a Dutch phyſician, has a volume to prove they 
did not ceaſe at the coming of Chriſt; but that many of 
them ceaſed long before; and that others held till the fall of 
paganiſm, under the empire of Theodofius the great; when 


paganiſm being diſſipated, theſe inſtitutions could no longer 
ſubſiſt. 


Van Dale was anſwered by a German, one Mcebius, pro- 
feſſor of theology at Leipſic, in 1685, M. Fontenelle efpouſed 


Van Dale's ſyſtem, and improved upon it in his Hi/tory of 

Oracles; and ſhewed the weakneſs of the argument uſed by 

many writers in behalf of Chriſtianity, drawn from the ceaſing 
of oracles. | 


F. Balthus, a learned Jeſuit, has anſwered both Van Dale 
and Fontenelle. 
cles, and ſuch as can never be attributed to any artifices of the 
prieſts or prieſteſſes; and that ſeveral of theſe became ſilent 
in the firſt ages of the church, either by the coming of Jeſus 
Chriſt, or by the prayers of the ſaints. 

This doctrine is 47 by a letter from father Bouchet, 


miſſionary, to father Balthus; wherein it is declared, that what 
father Balthus ſays of the antient oracles, is experimented | 


every day in the Indies. 

It ſeems, according to this miffionary, that the devil ill 
gives oracles in the Indies ; and that, not by idols, which 
would be liable to impoſture ; but by the mouths of the prieſts, 
and ſometimes of the by-ſtanders: it is added, that theſe 
oracles, too, ceaſe, and the devil becomes mute, in proportion 
as the goſpel is preached among them. 

It was Euſebius who firſt endeavoured to perſuade the Chriſ- 
tians, that the coming of Jeſus Chriſt had ſtruck the oracles 
dumb; though it appears from the laws of Theodoſius, Gra- 


tian, and Valentinian, that the oracles were till conſulted as 
low as the year 385, 


pect them for cheats. 


Plutarch alledges two reaſons for the ceaſing, of oracles : the 
one was Apollo's chagrin ; who, it ſeems, took it in dudgeon 
to be interrogated about ſo many trifles. The other was, 
that in proportion as the genii, or demons, who had the 
management of the oracles, died, and became extinct, the 
oracles muſt neceſfarily ceaſe, He adds a third, and more na- 
tural cauſe for the ceaſing of oracles, viz. the forlorn ſtate of 
Greece, ruined. and deſolated by wars. For, hence, the 
ſmallneſs of the gains let the prieſts ſink into a poverty and 
contempt, too bare to cover the fraud. 
Moft of the fathers of the church took it to be the devil 
that gave oracles ; and Tooked' on it as a pleaſure he took to 
give dubious and equivocal anſwers; in order to have a handle 
to laugh at them. Voſſius allows, that it was the devil who 
ſpoke in oracles ; but thinks that the obſcurity of his anſwers, 
was owing to his ignorance as to the preciſe circumſtances of 
events. That artful and ſtudied obſcurity, wherein the an- 
ſwers were couched, ſhewed the embarraſs the devil was 
under; as thoſe double meanings they uſually bore provided 
for their accompliſhment. Where the thing foretold did not 
happro accordingly, the oracle,  forſooth, was miſunder- 
ood. | | 
Euſebius has preſerved ſome fragments of a philoſopher, called 
Oenomaus ; who, out of. reſentment for his having been ſo 
often fooled by the oracles, wrote an ample confutation of all 
their impertinences ; When we come to conſult thee, ſays 
he to Apollo, if thou ſeeſt what is in futurity, why doeſt 
thou uſe expreſſions that will not be underſtood ? doeft thou 
not know that they will not be underſtood? if thou doeſt, 
thou takeſt pleaſure in abuſing us; if thou doeſt not, be 
informed of us, and learn to ſpeak more clearly. I tell 
thee, that if thou intendeſt an equivoque, the Greek 
word whereby thou affirmed that Crœſus ſhould overthrow 
a great empire, was ill choſen ; and that it could fignify 
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<< neceſlarily come to paſs, why doeſt thou amuſe us with thy 


ambiguities 3 what doeſt thou, wretch as thou art, at Del- 
phos ; employed in muttering idle prophecies !” 
But Oenomaus is ſtill more out of humour with the oracle, 
for the anſwer which Apollo gave the Athenians, when Xerxes 
was about to attack Greece with all the ſtrength of Aſia, 
The pythian declared, that Minerva, the protectreſs of Athens, 
had endeavoured in vain to appeaſe the wrath of Jupiter; yet 
that Jupiter, in complaiſance to his daughter, was willing the 
Athenians ſhould fave themſelves within wooden walls; and 
that Salamis ſhould behold the loſs of a great many children, 
dear to their mothers, either when Ceres was ſpread abroad, 
or gathered together, | 
Here Oenomaus loſes all patience with the god of Delphos : 
„This conteſt, ſays he, between father and daughter, is 
very becoming the deities } It is excellent, that there ſhould 
be contrary inclinations and intereſts in heaven.—Pure 
*© wizzard, thou art ignorant whoſe the children are, that 
% Salamis thall fre periſh ; whether Greeks, or Perſians ? It 
el VET, | 


cc 
cc 


He labours to prove that there were real ora- | 


Cicero ſays, the eracles became dumb, 
in proportion as people, growing leſs credulous, began to ſuſ- 


nothing but Crœſus's conquering Cyrus. If things mult | 


& is certain, they muſt be either one or the other; but t; 
„ needeſt not have told fo openly, that thou kneweſt = 
„ which. Thou concealeſt the time of the battle under thoſ⸗ 
fine poetical expreſſions, either when Ceres is fas 
© abroad, or gathered together :” and wouldſt thou cajole us 
© with ſuch pompous language? Who knows not; that if 
there be a fea fight, it muſt be either in ſeed time, or har. 
« yeſt? It is certain it cannot be in winter. Let things go 
„ how they will, thou wilt ſecure thy ſelf by this Jute 
« whom Minerva is endeavouring to appeaſe. If the Greek. 
< Joſe the battle, Jupiter proved inexorable to the laſt; if 
« they gain it, why then Minerva at length prevailed,” ' 
ORACLES of the Sibyls, See the article 81 v. 
ORAL, ſomething delivered by the mouth, or voice, See 
VERBAL. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, oral law, eral tradition, c. Sos 
TRADITION, Ec. | 
ORANGE“, a delicious fruit, of the apple kind, too well 
known to need a particular deſcription; yet yielding too ma- 
ny kinds of merchandize, to be paſſed over. 
*The Latins call it aurantium, aurantia nalus, or malys aurea, 
golden apple, from its colour. 
Oranges are ordinarily brought from Nice, Ciouta, the iſles of 
Hieres, Genoa, Provence, Portugal, the American ifland: 
and even China and the coaſts of India. 
T hoſe called China oranges were firſt brought into Europe from 
China, by the Portugueſe ; and it is ſaid the very tree, whence 
all the European orange trees of this ſort were produced, is {til} 
preſerved at Lisbon, in the houſe of the count S. Laurent, 
T hoſe moſt eſteemed, and that are made preſents of as ra- 
rities, in the Indies, are no bigger than a billiard ball; when 
ſweetened with a little ſugar, they are eſteemed excellent for 
diſorders of the breaſt. — The juice is cooling and antiſcor- 
butic. 0 
Oranges are ordinarily comfited in halves and quarters, They 
are firſt peeled, then ſcooped and dried in a ſtove, —Orangeat 
is the orange peel cut in pieces and candied. Italy furniſhes a 
great deal of flower of oranges, either dry or liquid, 
The water of flower of oranges, called agua naphæ, comes 
moſtly from Provence. To be good, it muſt be very bitter, 
and not above a year old. 
There are various oils drawn from oranges : The oil of neroli 
is the produce of the flowers by diſtillation. That drawn from 
the skin by water and an alembic, is altogether as good. 
There is alſo an oil drawn from little oranges, or orangelettes, 
by ſteeping them five or ſix days in common water, and diſ- 
tilling them with the ſame water in an alembic. Theſe oils 
are all eſteemed good for deſtroying worms in children; but 
are very apt to be ſophiſticated with oil of ben, or that of 
ſweet almonds, 5 
Orance Colour, is a hue or dye, that partakes equally of red 
and yellow; or is a medium between the two. See CoLouR, 
and DYING. | 
In heraldry, the term orange, or orenge, is given in blazon to 
all roundles that are tenne, or tawney. 
ORANGE flower water. See the article WATER. 
ORANGEADE, a drink made of orange: juice, water, and 
ſugar. See ORANGE, and LEMONADE. 
Lemay ſays, it may be given to people in the height of a 
ever. ms 
ORANGERY, a gallery in a garden, or parterre, expoſed 
to the ſouth, but well cloſed with a glaſs window, to preſerve 
oranges in, during the winter ſeaſon. 
The orangery of Verſailles is the moſt magnificent that ever 
was built: It has wings, and is decorated with a Tuſcan 
order. 8 | 
ORANGERY is alſo uſed for the parterre, where the oranges are 
_ expoſed in kindly weather. L | 
ORATION, a ſpeech, or harangue, framed according to the 
rules of oratory, and ſpoke in public. See ORATORY, and 
PERORATION. 3 
All the kinds of orations may be reduced to three heads: viz. 
demonſtrative, deliberative, and judicial. : 
To the demonſtrative kind belong, panegyrics, genethliacay 
epithalamia, epicedia, euchariſtiæ, epinicia, and congratula- | 
tions, See PANEGYRIC, GENETHLIAC, &c. 
To the deliberative kind belong, perſuaſion, diſſuaſion, 
tation, and commendation. i 
To the judicial kind belong, «accuſation, confirmation, confi- 
tation, &c. See each under its proper article Cox FIRMA. 
TION, Oc. 
Funeral OR ATI Ox. See the article FUNERAL. 
ORATO RV, ORATORIà2, the art of ſpeaking well. 
In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with rhetarie 3 
the difference between the two only conſiſting in this, that 
the firſt is Latin, the other Greek. Sce RHETORIC: 
ORATORY is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts, for a cloſet, or 
little private apartment, ina large houſe, near a bed-chambers 
furniſhed with a little altar and a book-ſtand, for private 
devotion. 3 5 
The antient oratories were little chapels, adjoining to mom 
ſeries, wherein the monks ſaid their prayers ere tiny ho 4 


exbor- 


* 


O 


churches. Several councils and ſynods have condemned the 
uſe of private oratcrics. See CHAPEL. i 

In the ſixth and ſeventh centuries, oratories were little churches, 
frequently built in burial grounds; without either baptiſtery, 
cardinal prieſt, or any public office; the biſhop ſending a 
prieſt to officiate occaſionally; See CoEMETERI UM. 
?ATORY is alſo uſed for a ſociety, or congregation of devout 
perſons, who form a kind of monaſtery, and live in commu- 
nity : but without being obliged to make VOWS. Hence, 
Pri:fts of the Oratory, a community of ſecular prieſts, who 
live together in a monaſtic manner, but without vows ; firit 
eſtabliſhed at Rome, about the year 1590, by S. Philip Neri, 
a Florentine, under the title of Oratcry of Sancta Maria in 
the Valicella. 

On the model of this, the cardinal Berulle eſtabliſhed a con- 
gregation of the Oratory of Jefus in 1612, in France; which 
has tince increaſed : ſo that there are now 60 houſes of prie/?s 
of the Oratory in that kingdom. 

here is ſome difference, however, between the Italian and 
French inſtitutions.——S. Philip Neri, to prevent the confu 
ſion which the great number of houſes uſually occaſion in con- 
gregations; would have his to be a ſingle houſe. And though 
others were at liberty to form the like congregations, yet they 
were to have no dependance on one another. 


For this reaſon, the houſes of the Oratory in Italy and Flanders 


are all independent: whereas thoſe in France have a relation 
to each other, and all depend on the ſame chief, who has the 
quality of ſuperior general; and, with three aſſiſtants, governs 
the whole congregation, See CONGREGATION, 


| ORB, ORrB1s, in aſtronomy, a ſpherical body, or fpace, con- 


; vex. See OPHERE. f 

| The antient aſtronomers conceived the heavens, as conſiſting 

; of ſeveral vaſt, azure, tranſparent rs, or ſpheres incloſed in 

E one another: or vaſt circles, which in their area included the 
bodies of the planets ; the radii whereof were compriſed between 

7 the centre of the earth, and the higheſt point to which the 

. planets riſe; ſuppoſing the earth to be in the centre. See 

_ HrAavens, and SPHERE. 

There are orbs concentric, i. e. having the ſame centre; and 
of orbs excentric. See CONCENTRIC, Ce. 

» The magnus ORB1s, or great ORB, is that wherein the ſun is 

, ſuppoſed to revolve ; or rather, that wherein the earth makes 

li its annual circuit, See ORBIT. 

"x  Oxs, in aſtrology.— An orb of light is a certain ſphere or ex- 

4 tent of light, which the aftrologers allow a planet beyond its 

4 centre. | 

4 They ſay, that provided the aſpects do but fall within this 

- erb, they have almoſt the ſame effect, as if they pointed di- 

1 rectly againſt the centre of the planet. See As ECT. 

wa The orb of Saturn's light they make to be 10 degrees; that of 

od Jupiter 129, that of Mars 79, 3o/, that of the Sun 172, that 

8 of Venus 8o, that of Mercury 7, that of the Moon 129, 
zo, 

M0 ORBICULARE Os, Ox BIcUTLAR Bone, in anatomy, 
the fourth of the little bones of the inward ear; tied by a ſlen- 
der ligament to the ſtapes ; and named from its figure, which 

4 is round. See EAR. ; 

25 It was firſt diſcovered by Fran. Sylvius: Its uſe is in the ex- 

ta tenſion and relaxation of the tympanum. See TYMPANUM. 
ORBICULARIS, or conſtrictor. labiorum, in anatomy, is 
fed one of the muſcles of the lips. See CONSTRICTOR. 
IVE The erbicularis is ſingle ; its fibres make a ring about the 
mouth, and ſerve to conſtringe and draw up the lips, and by 
ever that means to ſhut the mouth, &c. It alſo ſerves to advance, 
1 or ſtretch them outwards ; and has the chief part in the action 
2 85 Whence it is alſo called o/culatorius, or the kiſſing 
uſcle. | 
s Are Verheyen will not have it one muſcle, but a pair, whoſe fi- | 
o the bres mect, and join at both corners of the mouth; though 
ner] other authors are unanimous in making it ſingle, and call it 
2 os. See SPHINCTER. 
viz. *BICULAR1sS, or deprimens palpebrarum, is a muſcle ſpring- 
ing from each corner of the eye, and anſwered by another of 
bac ike figure and ſtructure in the lower eyelid ; which are there- 
11 * often conſidered as one orbicular muſcle. See Tab. Anat. 
( %%.) fig. 1. u. 2. See alſo. EYEL1D. 
* ts fibres environ the eyelids, and are inſerted into them, not 
unlike the ſphincters of other parts. It is faſtened to that 
fi va of the margin of the orbit, towards the noſe, made by the 
Ae 0 Er bone of the upper jaw. | | 
> ORBITA, in aſtronomy, the path of a planet, or 
: comet z or the line deſcribed by its centre in its proper mo- 
K non in the heavens, See PLANET, c. 
toric; 18 ſun's, or rather earth's orbit, is the curve which it 
„ that Fe * ng in 1ts annual revolution ; called the ecliptic. See 
et, or Tr, 4 of the earth, and that of all the primary planets, is 
,mbers ell. oP is; in one of whoſe foci, the ſun is placed: in which 
private * 2 Ren move according to this law, that a radius drawn 
Vor-l & centre of the ſun to the centre of the planet, al- 
mona- II. Ne CVIII. 
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tained under two ſuperficies; the one concave, the other con- 


. 
A 


— — —— — — — 


Sud, AREA, &c, 


OR C 
ways deſcribes areas proportional to the times. Sce EARTH, 
The antient aſtronomers made the planets deſcribe circulat 
orbits, with an uniform velocity. Copernicus himſelf could 
not believe they ſhould do otherwiſe ; Heri neguit, ſays he 
ut cœlęſte corpus ſimplex uno orbe inequaliter moveatur. So 
that to account for their incqualities, they were obliged to 
have recourſe to eccentrics and epicycics; from the embarraſs 
whereof Copernicus himſelf could not entirely diſentangle 
himſelf. See Epricycre, &c. 7 
But after him came aſtronomers, who, with a little more 
phyſics, have made no difficulty of changing theſe circular on- 
bits into elliptic ones; and of making them move wich diffe- 
rent velocities in different parts thereof, 
Ot theſe elliptic orbizs, there have been two kinds afſioned : 
The firſt, that of Kepler, which is the common elliplis ; to 
which Seth Ward, though he himſelf kceps to it, thinks one 
might venture to ſubſtitute circular orbits, by uſing two points 
taken at equal diſtances from the centre on one of the dia- 
meters, as they do in the foci of the ellipſis. The ſecond 
is that of M. Caſſini; whoſe charaQer is this, that the products 
ol the right lines drawn from each point of its circumference 
are every where equal; whereas in the common ellipſis, it is 
the ſum of thoſe right lines that is always the fame. 
ELLIPSIò. 
M. Varignon ſhews how inconſiflent Copernicus's ſentiment is 
with the mechaniſm of the heavens : Since the forces which 
planets have to retain them in their orbits, muſt almoſt always 
conſpire to make them move with really different velocitics ; 
and that among an infinity of caſes, there is but one wherein 
they can move uniformly. 
The femi-diameter of the earth's oxbit, Dr. Gregory makes 
94,696,969 miles Engliſn; and the ſemi- diameter of Saturn's 
orbit about 10 times as great. | 
TT he crbits of the planets are not all in the ſame plane as the 
ecliptic, or the earth's orbit round the fun ; but variouſly in- 
clined to it, and to one another, But ſtill the plane of the 
ecliptic interſects the plane of the orbit of every planet in a 
right line, which paſſes through the ſun. See Ix LI NATION. 
J he quantities of the inclinations of the planes of the cite 
of the primary planets to that of the ecliptic, are as follow : 
That of Saturn, is an angle of 2 degrees :: That of Jupiter, 
an angle of 1 deg. 20 min, That of Mars is almoft 2 deg. 
Venus is a little more than 3 deg. 20 min. And that of Mct- 
cury a little more than 7 degrees. See SATURN, MARS, 
VENus, Ee. 
The crbits of comets, Caſſini takes to be rectilinear; but Dr. 
Halley, from Sir Iſaac Newton's theory, thews them to be 
parabolical, having the fun in one of their foci. See Co ME. 


* 
See 


ORBITSs, in anatomy, the two large cavities, or ſockets, where- 


in the eyes are placed. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 1. lit. U; 


ſee alſo EYE. 
Their figure is pyramidal : They are formed of the proceſſes 


of the os frontis, and the upper jaw-bone joined together; 


and are perforated at bottom, to give paſtage to the optic 
nerves. 


ORBITER, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given to two 


holes or cavities, either from their reſemblance of, or near- 
neſs to, the orbits of the eyes. 
T he orbiter externus, is a hole in the cheek bone, below the 


orbit. c 


The orbiter internus, is a hole in the coronal-bone of the 
ſcull, within the orbit. See CoRON AL. 


ORCHARD, a ſeminary or plantation of ſruit trees, chicfly 


apples and pears. See FRUIT-?rce. 

It is a rule among gardeners, that thoſe orchards, ceteris pa- 
r|bus, thrive beſt, which lie open to the ſouth, ſouth-weit, 
and ſouth-eaſt ; and are ſcreened from the north: the ſoil dry, 
and deep. See EXPOSURE. 

Orchards are flocked by tranſplantation ; ſeldom by ſemina- 
tion. See PLANTING, SEMINATION, NURSERY, Oc. 

The ſeaſon for tranſplanting apple trees into orchards, is in the 
months of October and November. If the leaves be not all 
off at the time they are removed, they muſt be pulled off. 
They are likewiſe to be pruned. Trees may be tranſplanted 
into orchards after three years grafting 3 and ought not to be 


ſet at a leſs diſtance than eight yards, nor greater than four- 


teen: And the richer the land, the greater the diſtance. 
The trees are tranſplanted to beſt purpoſe, when young: for 
trees ten or twelve years old, a narrow trench mult be dug the 
November before, deep enough to meet the ſpreading roots, at 
ſuch a diſtance all around the tree, as the roots are to be 
cut off at. In making the trench, the roots to be cut off 
clean, and without ſplitting or bruiſing the bark, and the 
trench filled up again. This will enable the tree, upon fe- 
moval, to draw more nouriſhment than otherwiſe it would, 
and ſo thrive better in its new manſion, See TRANSPLAN- 
TATION, INOCULATION, ENGRAFTING, Sc. 

The ſide branches of all tall orchard fruit trees, are to be 
cut off till the tree be arrived at the height deſired. If the 


tree be to ſpread low, ſome are to be left on each ſide; ſo 


17 c as 


as to form a kind of balance, For the firſt three years, at 


leaſt, they muſt not grow thick and buſhy headed; this muſt 
be prevented, by cutting off ſome of the inſide ſhoots, and 


ſuch as grow croſs each other, or pendant. See PRUNING. 
The (vil, if not rich enough, is to be amended in two or 
three years; by opening it around the tree, and on the out- 
ſide of the ground firſt dug, when the tree was ſet; and in 
a month's time filling it up again with a.proper compoſt or 
manure, See MANURING : fce allo PRUNING, and Com- 
POST, 
ORCHESTRA, in the drama, the lower part of the antient 
theatre; made in form of a ſemicircle, and ſurrounded by the 
ſeats, See THEATRE. 
It was fo called, becauſe in the Grecian theatres it was a place 
where they held their balls; from expat, I dance. 
The ercheflra among the Greeks made a part of the ſcena; 
but on the Roman theatres, none of the actors went down 
to the orche/ira, which was taken up with ſeats for the 
ſenators, magiſtrates, veſtals, and other perſons of diſtincti- 
on; anſwering, nearly, to the pit in our theatre, See 
SCENE, Ec. 
ORDEAL®, Orxparivum, a form of trial, that is, of diſ- 
covering innocence, or guilt ; practiſed in England in the time 
of Edward the Conſeſſor, and fince, as low as king John, 
and king Henry III. Sce Triar. 

* The word, in the original Saxon, ſignifies a great judgment ; 

formed of or, great, and deal, or dele, judgment. 

It was called purgatio vulgaris, or judicium, in oppoſition to 
bellum, or combat, the other form of purgation. See PUR- 
GATION, and COMBAT. 
The practice of ordeal did not only obtain in England, but 
alſo in France and Germany : It was condemned by pope 
Stephen II. and aboliſhed by a declaration of Henry III. 
The ordeal was of various kinds, viz. that of fire, that of 
red-hot iron, that of cold water, that of judicial pottage, that 
of hallowed cheeſe, that of boiling water, that of the green 


croſs, and that of dice laid on relicks, covered with a woollen| 


cloth.—There were particular maſles for each ſpecies of or- 
deal, See Mass. 

The more popular kinds of erdeal were thoſe of red-hot iron 
and water: the firſt for freemen, and people of faſhion ; the 
ſecond for peaſants. See JUupicium, FIRE, WATER, &c. 


It is a popular ſtory in our hiftories, that Emma, mother of 


Edward the Confeſſor, being accuſed of too much familiarity 
with the biſhop of Leiceſter, demanded the ordeal of red-hot 
iron; and paſſed barefooted, and hoodwinked, over nine red- 
hot ploughſhares, without touching any of them. 
ORDEFF, or ORE DET, a word frequently uſed in charters 
of privileges, for a liberty whereby a man claims the ore found 
in his own ground. See ORE. 
It properly ſignifies ore ly ing under ground; as, a delf of coal, 
is coal lying in veins under ground. See CoAL. | 
ORD ER, in architecture, a ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, 
ornaments, and proportions of a column and pilaſter—Or, 
a regular arrangement of the projecting parts of a building; 
whereof the column is the chief; ſo as to form one beautiful 
whole. See Tab. Archit. fig. 25, 27, 29, 31, 33. See alſo 
COLUMN. 
Perrault defines order, to be that which preſcribes the propor- 
tions of entire columns, and determines the figures of certain 
parts ſuitable to the different characters their different uſes and 
ends require. See ORDONN AN CE. 
M. le Clerc defines an order to be a column charged with an 
entablature, and ſupported on a pedeſtal. 
The definitions Vitruvius, Barbaro, Scamozzi, Sc. give of 
orden, are ſo obſcure, that it were vain to repeat them: 
without dwelling, therefore, or the definition of a word, 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
there are five orders of columns; three whereof are Greek, 
wiz. the Doric, Tonic, and Corinthian ; and two Italic, viz. 
the Tuſcan and Compoſite. 
The three Greek orders repreſent the three different manners 
of building, viz. the ſolid, delicate, and middling ; the 
two Italic ones are imperfect productions thereof. The 
little regard the Romans had for theſe laſt, appears hence, 
that we do not meet with one inſtance in the antique, where 
they are intermixed. That abuſe the moderns have introduced 
by the mixture of Greek and Latin orders, Daviler obſerves, 
ariſes from their want of reflection on the uſe made thereof by 
the antients. 
The origin of orders is almoſt as antient as human ſo— 
ciety. The rigor of the ſeaſons firſt led men to make 
little cabins, to retire into; at firſt, half under ground, 
and the half above covered with ſtubble : at length, grow- 


ing more expert, they planted trunks of trees an-end, lay- 


ing others acroſs, to ſuſtain the covering. See ARCHI- 
TECTURE,. 


Hence they took the hint of a more regular architecture; 


for the trunks of trees, upright, repreſent columns : the 
girts, or bands, which ſerved to keep the trunks from 
burſting, expreſſed baſis and capitals; and the ſummers 


„ 


laid acroſs, gave the hint of entablatures; as the cover 


ending in points, did of pedements. This is Vitruvius's by. 


potheſis; which we find very well illuſtrated b j * 

del. See CAPITAL, Pavanear. Sc. ene 

Others take it, that columns took their riſe from pyramids 

which the antients erected over their tombs; and that the 

urns, whetein they incloſed the aſhes of the dead, repreſented 
the capitals, whoſe abacus was a brick, laid thereon to cover 
the urns : but Vitruvius's account appears the more natural 

See ABACUS, Ac ANT Hus, Ec. f 

At length, the Greeks regulated the height of their columns 

on the foot of the proportions of the human body : the Doric 

repreſented a man of a ſtrong, robuſt make; the Ionic that of 

a woman; and the Corinthian that of a girl: Their baſe; 

and capitals were their head-dreſs, their ſhoes, Cc. See 

BASE, &c. 

Thele orders took their names from the people, among 

whom they were invented: Scamozzi uſes ſignificative 

terms to expreſs their character; when he calls the Tuſ- 
can, the gigantic; the Doric, the Herculean ; the Tonic, the 
matronal ; the Compoſite, the heraic 5 and the Corinthian, 
the virginal, See each order under its proper articles, Tus- 

CAN, Doric, Ce. 

Jo give a general idea of the orders; it muſt be obſerved, that 

the whole of each order is compoſed of two parts at the leaſt, 

viz. the column and entablature; and of four parts at the moſt, 
when there is a pedeſtal under the column, and an acroter, 
or little pedeſtal, atop of the entablature : that the column 
has three parts, viz. the baſe, the ſhaft, and the capital; 
the entablature has three likewiſe, viz. the architrave, the 
freeze, and cornich : which parts are all different in the ſeve- 
ral orders. See each part under its proper article, ExnTas. 

LATURE, CAPITAL, Ec. | 

Tuſcan ORDER is the firſt, moſt ſimple, and ſolid: its co- 

lumn is ſeven diameters high; and its capital, baſe, and 

entablature, have but few mouldings, or ornaments. See 

Tusc AN. 

Doric ORDER, is the ſecond, and the moſt agreeable to nature, 

It has no ornament on its baſe, or in its capital. Its height 

is eight diameters, Its freeze is divided by triglyphs and 

metopes. See DoRic. . | 

Tonic ORDER, is the third; and a kind of mean propor- 
tional between the ſolid, and delicate manner. Its capital 
7 adorned with volutes, and its cornich with denticles. Sce 

ONIC, 
Mich. Angelo, contrary to all other authors, gives the Jonic 
a ſingle row of leaves at the bottom of the capital. 

Corinthian ORDER, invented by Callimachus, is the fourth, 
the richeſt, and moſt delicate. Its capital is adorned with two 
rows of leaves, and eight volutes, which ſuſtain the abacus. 
Its column is ten diameters high, and its cornich has modil- 
lions, See CORINTHIAN. 

Compoſite ORDER, the fifth and laſt, (though Scamozzi and 
Le Clerc make it the fourth) is ſo called, becauſe its capital 
is compoſed out of thoſe of the other orders; having the 
two rows of leaves of the Corinthian, and the volutes of the 
Ionic. It is alſo called the Roman, becauſe invented among 
that people. Its column is ten diameters high; and its cor- 
nich has denticles, or ſimple modillions. See CoMPosITE, 
and ROMAN. | 

Ruftic On DER, is that adorned with ruſtic quoins, boſſages, 
c. See Rus rice. | : 

Aitic ORDER, is a little order of low pilaſters, with an ar- 
chitrave cornich for its entablature ; as that of the caſtle 
of Verſailles over the Ionic on the fide of the garden. See 
ATTIC * - 35 
M. Blondel calls the little pilaſters of attics and mezza- 
nines, falſe orders. | | 

Perſian ORDER, is that which has figures of Perſian ſlaves, 
inſtead of columns, to ſupport the entablature. See PER- 
SIAN, 8 

Caryatic Ox DER, is that whoſe entablature is ſupported | 
with figures of women, inſtead of columns. See CARY- 
ATIDES. | | Ny 

Gotbic ORDER, that which deviates from the ornaments 
and proportions of the antique; and whoſe columns ate 
either too maſſive, in manner of pillars z or too ers | 
like poles : its capitals out of all meaſure ; and carved wit 
leaves of wild acanthus, thiſtles, cabbage, or the like. See 
GoTHIC, 10 

French ORDER, is a new contrived order, wherein the _ 
conſiſts of attributes agreeing to that people; as cocks· heads, 
flowers - de-luces, Cc. le 
Its proportions are Corinthian : ſuch is that of We 
Brun, in the grand gallery of Verſailles ; and that of M- 
le Clerc. | * 
M. le Clerc gives a ſecond Tuſcan order, and a 2 
niſh order, beſides his French order, — The Tuſcan bs 
ranks between the firſt Tuſcan and Doric. Its 2 aq 
he makes 23 ſemi-diameters, 22 minutes. The co 55 
to have 15, the pedeſtal 5, and the entablature 5 9 


— 
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ORD 


22 minutes: and he propoſes its freeze to be adorned with | 


turtles, which are the arms of Tuſcany, Fa 
The Spaniſh order he places between the Corinthian and 
Compolite. The whole order he makes 30 ſemidiameters, 
28 minutes; whereof the column has 9, and 25 min, the 
edeſtal 16, and 18 min. and the entablature 4, and 15 min. 
The horns of the abacus he ſuſtains with little volutes; the 
middle, in lieu of a roſe, has a lion's ſnout : that animal be- 
ing the ſymbol of Spain, and expreſſing the ſtrength, gravity, 
and prudence of that nation. 

Greck ORDERS. See the article GREEK, 

ORDER, is allo uſed for a claſs, or diviſion of the members of 
the body of a ſtate with regard to aflemblies, precedence, 
Se. See RANK, PRECEDENCY, Ce. 

In this ſenſe, order is a kind of dignity, which under the 
ſame name, is common to ſeveral perſons; and which, of 
itſelf, does not give them any particular publie authority, but 
only rank, and a capacity of arriving at honours, and em- 
loyments. hy ; 5 
To abridge this definition; order may be ſaid to be a dignity 


attended with an aptitude for public employ. — By which it is |. 


diſtinguiſhed from an office, which is the exerciſe of a public 
truſt, Sec OFFICE. 

In this ſenſe, nobility is an order, &c. The clbericate is al- 
ſo an order, &c. See NoBILITY, Cc. 

OrDER, is alſo the title of certain antient books, containing 
the divine office, with the arder and manner of its perform- 
ance, See LIT uRG Y, Mass, ORDinar, &c. 

Roman order, is that wherein are laid down the ceremonies 
which obtain in the Roman church. See RI TUAL. 

On px, in aſtronomy, Cc. —A planet is ſaid to go according 
to the order of the ſigns, when it is direct; proceeding from 
Aries to Taurus, thence to Gemini, c. — It goes contrary 
to the order or ſucceſſion of the ſigns, when it is retrograde, 
i. e. when it goes back from Piſces to Aquarius, Sc. See Di- 
RECTION, RETROGRADATION, SIGN, Cc. 

ORDER, in war, denotes an arrangement of the parts of an 
army, either by land or fea; whether for marching, failing, 
or engaging. See ARMY. 

ORDER of Battle, is the placing the battalions and ſquadrons in 
one, two, or three lines, according as the ground will allow, 
either in order to engage the enemy, or to be reviewed by 
the general. See LIN E, &c. 

An ORDER of March, is diſpoſed in two or three columns, 
according to the ground. — The orders and evolutions make 
the ſubject of the ſcience of tactics. Sce Tacric. 

ORDER is more particularly uſed for the equal diſtance of one 
rank, or file from another, | 
The uſual order in files, is three foot; in ranks, fix foot. 


— T he open, or marching order, is twice. as much. See 
RAN E, and FILE. 


ORD ERS, by way of eminency, or Holy ORD ERS, denote a 


character peculiar to eccleſiaſtics, whereby they are ſet apart 
for the miniſtry, See OR DIN ATTION. a 
This the Romaniſts make their ſixth ſacrament. See SA- 
cRAMENT. 

In the reformed churches there are but three orders; vix. 

biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. In the Romiſh church there 
are ſeven, excluſive of the epiſcopate: all which the council 

of Trent enjoins to be received, and believed, on pain of ana- 

thema. See HIERARCHY. 1 

They are diſtinguiſhed into petty, or ſecular orders; and ma- 

Joer, or ſacred orders. | 

The petty, or minor ORDERs, are four; viz. thoſe of door- 
keeper, exorcift, reader, and acolyth. See ExoRcisT, 
AcoLyTH, Ec. 

Thoſe in petty orders may marry without any diſpenſation : 
In effect, the petty orders are looked on as little other than 
formalities, and as degrees neceſſary to arrive at the higher 
orders. — Vet the council of Trent is very ſerious about them; 
enjoins that none be admitted into them, without underſtand- 
ing Latin; and recommends it to the biſhops, to obſerve the 
intervals of conferring them, that the perſons may have a 
ſufficient time to exerciſe the functions of each order : but it 
leaves the biſhops a power of diſpenſing with thoſe rules; ſo 
that the four orders are uſually conferred the ſame day, and 
only make the firſt part of the ceremony of ordination. See 

Minox, | 
The Greeks diſavow theſe petty orders, and paſs immediately 
to the ſubdiaconate; the reformed, to the diaconate. | 
Their firſt riſe, Fleury dates in the time of the emperor Ju- 
ſtinian. There is no call nor benefice required for the four 
petty orders; and a baſtard may even enjoy them, without 
any diſpenſation z nor does bigamy diſqualify. 

Sacred, or major ORDERS, we have already obſerved, are 
three; viz. thoſe of deacon, prieſt, and biſhop. See De a- 
CON, PRIESTH, and BisSHOP. | 
The council of Trent, retrieving the antient diſcipline, for- 
bids any perſon being admitted to the major orders, unleſs he 

in peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice ſufficient for a decent 
ſubliſtance ; allowing no ordinations on patrimonies or pen- 
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ſions 3 except where the biſho 
church, 


A perſon is ſaid to be promoted to orders per ſaltum, when 
he has not before paſſed the inferior orders, The council of 
Conſtantinople forbids any biſhop being ordained without paſ- 
ling all the degrees ; yet church hiſtory furniſhes us with in- 
ſtances of biſhops conſecrated, without having paſſed the or - 
der of prieſthood ; and Panormus ſtill thinks ſuch an ordina- 
tion valid, 

Military Ox D ERS, are companies of knights, inſtituted by 
kings and princes ; either for defence of the faith, or to con- 
fer marks of honour, or make diſtinctions among their ſub- 
jects. See KNIGHT. 

There have been five orders purely military in England; viz, 
thoſe of the knights of the garter, knights bannerets, Kniglits 
of the bath, knights Batchelors, and knights baromets, Sce 


the inſtitution of each under its proper article, GarTER, 
BaTH, BaRoner, Cc. 


ORDER of the Thiſtle, See the article THIST LE. 

The French have had five military orders; viz. that of the 
genette, inſtituted by Charles Martel ; but which ſoon ſell.— 
The order of the virgin Mary, ſince called the order of the 
tar, inſtituted by king John, in 1352. — The order of F. 
Michael, inſtituted in 1469, by Lewis IX. — The %rder of 
the holy Gho/?, or the Blue ribband; the members of which 
are firſt to be knights of 8. Michael. Sce Hol Y GHOST. 
= the order of S. Louis, inſtituted by Louis XIV. in 
1693. | 

The princes of the blood, marſhals of France, admiral, and 


general, become knights of S. Louis by their office. 
ORDER of Alcantara, | 


p judges it for the ſervice of the 


[AT AN TARA. 
ORDER of the Band. BAND. 
ORDER of Chriſt. CHRIST, 
ORDER of the Croſs. 


| CRross, 
ELEPHANT, 
FLEECE. 


ORDER of the Elephant. I 
ORDER of the golden Fleece, See the articled 


ORDER of the Knot. KnorT. 
ORDER of the Roſary, RosARY, 
ORDER of the Star, STAR, 


ORDER of the Stole, &c. STOLE, Ec. 

Religious military ORDERSs/ are thoſe inſtituted in defence of 
the faith, and privileged to ſay maſs ; and withal are prohibit- 
ed marriage, Cc. ae? 

Of this kind are the knights of Malta, or of S. John of Jeru- 
ſalem.—Such alſo were the knights templars, the knights of 
Calatrava, knights of S. Lazarus, Teutonic knights, Ec. Sec 
each under its proper article, MAI. TA, TEMPLAR, Ec. 
Father Putignani accounts thoſe military orders where marri- 
age is not allowed, real religious orders. —F. Papebroch ſays, 
it is in vain to ſearch for military orders before the twelfth 
century. ; 

Religious ORDERs, are congregations or ſocieties of monaſtics, 

living under the ſame ſuperior, in the ſame manner, and 
wearing the ſame habit. See RELIiG1ous, and ConGRE- 
GATION, 1 
Religious orders may be reduced to five kinds, viz. monks, 
canons, knights, mendicants, and regular clerks. Sce each 
under its proper article, Monk, CANON, c. 
Father Mabillon ſhews, that till the ninth century, almoſt 
all the monaſteries in Europe followed the rule of S. Bene- 
dict; and that the diſtinction of orders did not commence 
till upon the re-union of ſeveral monaſteries into one congre- 
gation : that S. Odo, abbot of Cluny, firſt began this re- union, 
bringing ſeveral houſes under the dependance of Cluny: 
that, a little afterwards, in the eleventh century, the Camal- 
dulians aroſe ; then, by degrees, the congregation of Vallom- 
broſa; the Ciftercians, Carthuſians, Auguſtines ; and at laſt, 
in the thirteenth century, the Mendicants. He adds, that Lu- 
pus Servatus, abbot of Ferrieres, in the ninth century, is 
the firſt that ſeems to diſtinguiſh the order of S. Benedict 
from the reſt, and to ſpeak of it as a particular order. See 
BENEDICTINS. 87 

I/hite ORDER denotes the order. of regular canons of S. Au- 
guſtin. See AUGUSTIN. | ; | 

Black ORDER, denotes the order of Benedictins. See BE- 
NEDICTINS. ; 

Theſe names were firſt given theſe two orders from the co- 
lour of their habit; but are diſuſed ſince the inſtitution of 
ſeveral other orders, who wear the ſame colours. 

Grey ORDER, was the antient name of the Ciſtercians; but 
ſince the change of the habit, the name ſuits them no more. 
See CISTERCIANS. | 

ORDER of Charity. , CHARITY. 

ORDER of S. Saviour. 0 See the article 3 Savioun, 

Third ORDER. d TBD: 

ORDER, in the geometry of curves. See GENDER, Ling, 
and CURVE. 
ook of ORDERS, See the article Book. | 

; ont Interlocutory, in law. See INTERLOCUTORY. = 

ORDINAL, ORDIX ATE, a book containing the order, ot 
manner of performing divine ſervice, See RITUAL, 

| ORDINAL, 


ORD | 
OnrDiNAL, in grammar, an epithet given to ſuch numbers as 
mark the order of things, or in what rank they arep laced. 
See NUMBER, 

Thus, firit, ſecond, tenth, hundredth, Cc. are ordinal num- 
bers. Sce CARDINAL, 6 
ORDINANCE, or OR DON N AN CE, a law, ſtatute, or 
command of a ſovereizn, or ſuperior, Sce Law, &c. 
Ordinance of parliament, is ordinarily uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
as flatute, or act of patliament. dee STATUTE. 

In the parliament rolls, acts are often 'called ordinances of 
parliament, — Though in ſome cafes we find a difference 
made between the two; ordinances being only temporary 
thinzs, by way of prohibition ; and capable of being altered 
by the commons alone: whereaz an act is a perpetual law, 
and cannot be altered but by king, lords, and commons. See 
ACT. . 

Sir Edward Coke aſſerts, that an ordinance of parliament 
diff-rs from an ad, as the latter can only be made by the 
king, and the threefold” conſent of the eſtates z whereas the 
ſormer may be made by one or two of them. 

Ordinance f the fore/t, is a ſtatute made in the thirty fourth 
year of Henry I. rclating to foreſt matters. See FoREsT, 
and ASSISE. 

In the French juriſprudence, erdonnances are ſuch laws as 
are eſtabliſhed by: the king's authority alone. All orden- 
nances begin with, a tous preſens & a venir ſalut. 
OzxDinancs, or ORDNANCE, is allo a general term for all 
forts of great guns, or cannon, mortars, Cc. uſed in war. 
See Gun, Cannon, and MloRTAR. 


The. parts of a piece of ordinance are the outſide, round | 


about the piece, which is called the ſuperficies of her metal: 
the ſubſtance, or whole maſs of metal, called her Body: 
the part next us, when ſhe ſtands ready to fire, the breech 
or cle; and the pummel, or round knob at the end of it, 
the caſcabell; by ſome the caſcabell-dock. The trunmons 
are the two knobs, or ears, which hold the piece in the 
carriage, Manigliens or dalphins in the German guns, are 
two handles placed on the back of the piece near the trun- 
'nions, and ncar the centre of gravity, to mount and diſmount 
them more caſily. 

The rings abcut a piece of erd:nance are five: the baſe- 
ring, that which is next below the touch- hole: the next 
above the touch- hole, is called the reinforced-ring : the next 
to that, forward, the frunnien ring: the next to that, the 
cornice ringe that at the mouth, the muzzle-ring, or the 
Frecge.— ll the rings ncar the mouth are ſometimes called 
the freezes. 

As to the internal parts; the whole cavity or bore of the 
piece, is called her chaſe : that part of the cavity between 
the trunnions and the muzzle or mouth, the vacant cylin- 
der : that part from the trunnions to the end of the cavity, 
or ſo much of it as containeth (or is loaded with) the pow- 
der and ſhot," is called the chamber. The diameter of the 
niouth, the caliber: the ſpace. between the ſhot, and the 
hollow ſuperficies of the piece within, the vent; being the 
difference between the diameter of the ſhot, and the mouth 
of the pizce. : 

Ordinance in England is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, vix. 
Ficld-pieces, Which are from the ſmalleſt to twelve pounders. 
— And cainm of baitery, which are from a culverin to a 
whole cannon, 

Tach of thefe diviſions is again ſubdivided z the firſt into 
baſe, rabinet, falconet, falcon, minion ordinary, minion 
largeſt, ſaker leaſt, ſaker ordinary, demi-culverin leaſt, and 
demi-culverin ordinary, — The ſecond into culverin leaſt, 
culverin ordinary, culverin Jargeſt, demi-cannon leaſt, 
de mi-cannon ordinary, demi-cannon large, and royal whole 
Cannon. 4 

Fic lengths and weights of each whereof, as alſo the weights 
of the builets they carry; ſce expreſled in a particular table 
under the article CAnNon. Sce alſo each piece under its 
proper head, CANNON, CULYERIN,. SAKER, c. 

Tie ftrength and ſerviceableneſs of a piece of ordinance de- 
pends much on the thickneſs of the metal, eſpecially about 
its chamber, and brecch, which is called its fortification, 
Of this there are three degrees, both for cannons and cul- 
verins. — Such as are ordinarily fortified, are called legiti- 
mate pieces. Thoſe whoſe fortification is leſſened, are called 
baſtard pieces. "Thoſe doubly fortified, are called extraord:- 
nary pieces. 

The fortification of a gun is reckoned from the thickneſs of 
the metal at the touch-hole, at the trunnions, and at the 
muzzle, in proportion to the diameter of the bore. The 
dovbly-fortified pieces are a full diameter of the bore in thick- 
neſs at the touch-hole, +5 of it at the trunnions, and I at 
the muzzle: the leſſened cannons have but 2, or 44 of the 
diameter of their bore, in the thickneſs at the touch-nole, 2; 
at the trunnicns, and £- at the muzzle. | 
All the double-fortified culverins, and all the leſſer pieces of 
that kind, have a diameter and 3 at the touch-hole, I at 
the trunnions, and g at the muzzle, And the ordinary tor- 


ORD 


tified culverins are every way as the doubly fortified cann 
and the jeficned culverins as the ordinary cannon, in wat, 
ſpects. — Þ he ordinary-fortiſied cannons have I at the 
hole, ; at the trunnions, and + at the muzzle. 
OrDixNANCE, in painting, See the article Or doxx 
OxbixaxcE, or ORDNANCE Office, is the ſtanding, grand 
magazine of arms, habiliments, inſtruments, and uteniilz of 
war, as well by fea as land; not only for thoſe lodged A 
the tower, but in all the garriſons, caſtles, forts, 27 I 
Great Pricain : from whence, as occaſion requires, his ma- 
jeſty's armies, Cc. are ſupplied, See ARSENAL, 
The officers of the ordinance are, the maſter-geneyal, from 
whom are derived all orders and diſpatches relating to the 
ſame, as the ſervice ſhall beſt require. — This poſt has of 
late been annexed to the office of general and commander in 
chief. 
Under him is a lieutenant general of the ordinance, why fe- 
ceives orders from the maſter-general, and the reſt of the 
prime officers at the board ; ſees them duly executed; or. 
ders the firing of the guns on days of rejoicing, and ſees the 
train of artillery fitted out, when ordered to the ficld, See 
LituTENANT, TRAIN, Ce. 
Next to him is the ſurveyor- general, who has the inſpeQion 
of the ordinance, ſtores, and provifions of war, in the cuſtody 
of the ftore-keepers ;z he allows all bills of debts, keeps a 
check on labourers, &c. See SURVEYOR. 
Under theſe is a cler of the ordinance, who records all or- 
ders and inſtructions given for the government of the office ; 
with ail patents, grants, names of officers, Cc. draws all 
eſtimates for proviſions, and ſupplies all letters, inſtructions, 
commiſſions, deputations, contracts, Cc. ſerves as a check 
between the two accomptants of the office, the one for mo- 
ney, the other for ſtores. See CLERK. | 
This office has alſo a ſtore-keeper, who takes into his cuſto- 
dy all ordinance, ammunition, ſtores, &c, thereto belong- 
ing; and indents, and gives in legal ſecurity for the ſale 
keeping thereof; and renders an exact account from time to 
time. | 
Hete is alſo a clerk of the deliveries, whoſe duty is to draw 
up all proviſions, either at the tower, or any other of his 
majeſty's magazines, to ſee them duly executed, &c, 
And laltly, a tregſurer, through whoſe hands paſſes the money 
of the whole office, as well for payment of ſalaries as deben- 
tures. 
Stiting up the ORDINANCE. See the article SP1KING. 
ORDINARII, in antiquity, were a ſort of gladiators ; being 
thoſe appointed to exhibit combats on certain ftated days, 
Sc. Sce GLADIATOR. 
ORDINARY, ſomething that happens, or paſſes ſrequentiy, 
uſually, Sce EXTRAORDINARY. 
We ſay, the ordinary courſe of things, whatever is dons 
without miracles, is done by ordinary agents. 
ORDINARY Culverin, See the article CULVERIN. 
ORrDpinARY Minion, &c, See the article Mix I Ox, &c. 
Embaſſador, or Envy in ORDINARY, he who is ſent to re- 
ſide ſtatedly, and for a number of years, in the court of ſome 
prince or ſtate, to kcep up a good underſtanding, and watch 


ail re- 
touch- 


ANCE, 


the intereſts of his nation. See EMBAsSADOR, ENVOY, 


RESIDENT, c. 

ORDINARY is alſo applied to ſeveral officers and ſervants 
belonging. to the king's houſhold, who attend on common 
occaſions.— Thus we ſay, phyſician in ordinary, &c. ; 

ORDiNaRyY, ORDINAR1vUs, in the civil law, is any judge 
veſted with authority to take cognizance of cauſes, in bis 
own right, as he is a magiſtrate ; and not by deputation. 
See JUDGE. Ys. 

ORrDiNARY, in common and canon law, denotes him who 
has erdinary or immediate juriſdiction in eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
in ſuch a place. 

In which ſenſe archdeacons are ordinaries. — Though the 
appellation be moſt frequently given to the biſhop of. the 
dioceſe, who has the erdinary eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and 
the collation to benefices therein, See BisHoP, COURT) 
ECCLESIASTICAL, &c, 

There are ſeveral chapels, chapters, abbeys, &c, exempt- 
ed from the juriſdiction of the ordinary. See CHAPEL» 
ABBEY, Oc. . 
The archbiſhop is ordinary of the whole province, to viſit 
and receive appeals from the inferior judicatures. EN 
The Romiſh canoniſts call the pope ordinary of ordmariss, 
ſince by the Lateran council-he has uſurped the right of 7 
lating, by prevention, to all benefices ; in excluſion of the 
ordinary collators. See COLLATION, bi 

Ox DIN ARY of Aſixes and Seſſions, was a deputy of the bi- 
ſhop of the dioceſe, antiently appointed to give male 
their neck- verſes, and judge whether they read or not; 40 
to perform divine ſervice for them, and aſſiſt in preparing 
them for death. | 1 . 

Ox DpñIxARY, or Honourable ORDINARY, in heraldry, 2 A 
nomination given to certain charges properly belonging 
that art, See CHARGE, and HoNOURABTLE. Tte 
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ORDINATE. See the article Co-ORDINATE. 
ORDINATES, in geometry and conics, are lines drawn 


b he council of Rome in 744, orders, that no ordinations ſhall 


ORDN ANCE. See the article ORDINANCE. 


| place, or ſcene 


Vor. II. No CIX. 


ORD 


'The honourable ordinaries are ten in number, viz. the chef, 
pale, bend, feſſe, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and 
o/c, See each in its place, Cnitr, PALE, Se. 
The heralds give ſeveral reaſons for their being called ho. 
nourable; viz. 19, Their great antiquity, as having been uſed 
ever ſince armoury was ſet on foot. And, 2%, for that 
they denote the ornaments moſt neceſſary for noble and ge- 
nerous men : thus the chief repreſents the helmet, wreath, 
or crown, covering the head: the pale repreſents his lance, 
or ſpear : the bend and bar, his belt: the ſeſſe, his ſcarf: 
the croſs and faltier, his ſword : the chevron, his boots and 
ſpurs : and the bordure and orle, his coat of mail. 

As to the allotting or diſtributing of theſe ordinarzes, ſome 
authors write, that when a gentleman having behaved him- 
ſelf gallantly in fight, was preſented to the prince, or ge- 
neral, and a ſuitable coat-armour ordered him ; if he were 
wounded in the head, they gave him a chief; if in the 
legs, he had a chevron ; and if his ſword and armour 
were diſcoloured with the blood of enemies, a croſs or bor- 
rd heralds have attempted to increaſe the number of 
hmeourable ordinaries to twenty; adding to thoſe above- 
mentioned, the plain guarter, the giron, the eſcutcheon, 
cappe dexter and ſiniſter, emmanch dexter and ſiniſter, chauſſe 
dexter and ſiniſter, and the point, But theſe are not yet au- 
thorized. 


int of the circumference of an ellipſis, or other 
== Aon, perpendicularly acroſs the axis, to the other 
ſide, See Conic Section. | 
The Latins call them ordinatim applicatæ. — Such are the 
lines MM, MM, &c. (Tab. Conics, fig. 26.) | 
Half of each of theſe, as the lines EM, EM, &c. are pro- 


perly only ſemi-ordinates, though popularly called ordinates. 
See SEMI- Ordinate. 


In curves of the ſecond order; if any two parallel right lines 
be drawn ſo as to meet the curve in three points: a right 
line which cuts theſe parallels ſo, as that the ſum of two 
parts terminating at the curve on one fide the ſecant, is 
equal'to the third part terminated at the curve on the other 
fide ; will cut all other right lines parallel to theſe, and 
that meet the curve in three points, after the ſame manner; 
i. e. ſo as that the ſum of the two parts on one ſide will al- 
ways be equal to the third part on the other fide : — and 
- theſe three parts equal on either fide, Sir Iſaac Newton calls 


ordinatim applicatæ, or ordinates of curves of the ſecond or- 
- der, See CURVE. 


ORrDINATE in a parabola, PARABOLA. 
OR DIN ATE in an e See the article 3 HyPERBOLA. 
O&RDINATE in an ellipſis. ELL1PS1S. 
OrDinaTE Ratio, is that wherein the antecedent of the firſt 


ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond is to 
its conſequent, Sce RATIO. 


ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy orders; or of 


initiating a candidate into the diaconate, or prieſthood. See 


OrRDERs, and RE-ORDINATION. 


The ordination of biſhops is more properly called conſecra-| 


tion. See BISHOP, and CONSECRATION. 

Ordination has always been eſteemed the principal preroga- 
tive of biſhops ; and they ſtill retain the function as a kind of 
mark of ſpiritual ſovereignty in their dioceſe. 

In the antient diſcipline, there was no ſuch thing as a vague, 
and abſolute dination; but every one was to have a church, 
whereof he was to be ordained clerk, or prieſt. — In the 
twellth century, they grew more remiſs, and ordained with- 
out any title, or benefice. See BENEFICE. 

The council of Trent reſtored the antient diſcipline, and ap- 
pointed that none ſhould be ordained but thoſe who were pro- 
vided of a benefice ſufficient to ſubſiſt them. — The ſhadow 
of which practice ſtill obtains among us. See COMMENDAM. 
The reformed hold the call of the people the only thing 
eſſential to the validity of the miniſtry ; and teach, that or- 


dination is only a ceremony which renders the call more au- 
guſt and authentic. 


e held except on the firſt, fourth, ſeventh, and tenth months. 
Wich us, rdinaticn-days are the four ſundays immediately 
following the ember weeks: being the ſecond ſunday in 
lent, trinity-ſunday, and the ſundays following the firſt wed- 
neſday after September the 14th, and December the 13th. 
Pope Alexander II. condemns ordination per ſaltum, as they 


callit; 7. e. the leaping to a ſuperior order without paſſing 
through the inferior. 


RDONNANCE, or ORDINANCE, in painting, denotes 
the diſpoſition of the parts of a picture, either with regard 
to the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; as the groups, 
malles, contraſts, aſpects, &c. See PAINT ING. 

n the ordonnance there are three things regarded, wiz. the 
aro » Where; the diſtribution, how; and the 


| 
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In the firſt, regard is to be had to the diſpoſition of things 
to ſerve as a ground-work; and to the plan, or poſition of 
bodies: under the former whereof, come, 1, The landship ; 
whether an uninhabited place, where there is a full liberty of 
repreſenting all the extravagancies of nature; or inhabited, 
where the marks of cultivation, &c. muſt be exhibited. See 
LAN PDSͤKIP. 

2% The building, whether ruſtic; wherein the painter's fancy 
is at liberty: or fegular; wherein a nice attention is required 
to the orders. See OR DER, and ARCHITECTURE. 

3% The mixture of both; wherein it is a maxim to compoſe 
in great pieces, and make the ground- plot big enough; to 
neglect ſome little places, in order to beſtow more on the whole 
maſs, and to ſhew the more conſiderable places with the more 
advantage z and to make ſome agitation in all the things that 
move. 

As to plans of bodies; they are either ſolid: which again, 
are either ſo by nature, and. which muſt be proportioned to 
their places; or artificial, where regard is to be had to the 
rules of geometry, perſpective, architecture, &c.— Or they 
move : which they do, either by a voluntary motion, where- 
in care muſt be had to proportion them to their ſituation, 
and to ſtrengthen them by regarding the equilibrium ; or by 
ſome extraordinary power, as machines, Sc. where the 
cauſes of their motions muſt appear,—Or they are things 
at a diſtance, In all which, an even plane muſt till be pro- 
poſed to find their preciſe ſituation, and ſettle their place by 
ſudden breaks, and diſtances, agreeable to perſpective. See 
PERSPECTIVE, Oe. 

In placing the figures, regard muſt be had, 1, To the group, 
which connects the ſubject, and ſtays the fight.” In this are 
to be conſidered the knot, or nodus, which binds the group; 
and the nearneſs of figures, which we may call the chain, 28 
it holds them together; that the group be ſuſtained by ſome- 
thing looſe and diſtinct from it; and by the ſame joined and 
continued to the other groups : and that the lights and ſha- 
dows be ſo diſpoſed, as that we may at once ſee the effect of 
all the parts of the compoſition. See Grove. 

29, To the ans, wherein forced attitudes are to be avoid- 
ed, and ſimple nature ſhewn in her moſt advantageous poſ- 
tures, In weak and lean figures, the nudities not to be 
ſhewn ; but occaſions of covering them ſought. In all hu- 
man figures, ſpecial care to be taken, the head be well placed 
between the ſhoulders ; the trunk on the haunches, and the 
whole on the feet. See ATTITUDE, 

3% To the drapery; which is to be adjuſted, ſo as it may 
appear real garments, and not ſtuffs looſely thrown on. The 


| folds to be ſo diſpoſed, as to leave the great parts, wherein 


the Nudity may appear, free; ranging the little folds about 
the joints, and avoiding them on the relievo of the members. 


| And, laſtly, to diſpoſe the draperies, by raiſing the ſtuff, and 


letting it fall lightly, that the air ſuſtaining the folds, may 
let them fall ſoft. See DRarery. 


Laſtly, in the contraſt, are to be conſidered the actions, 
which vary infinitely : the aſpects, which, in actions of 
the ſame kind, may, by their difference, make a con- 
traſt : the ſituation, according as they meet above or under 
the ſight, far or near. And, laſtly, cuſtom ; which ex- 
tends, indeed, to all parts of painting, but is particularly 
to be regarded in the ordonnance; to be managed diſcreet- 


ly, however, and ſtiffneſs and formality avoided. See Co x- 
RAS. 


ORDONNANCE, in architecture, is nearly the ſame as in paint- 


ing; viz. the compoſition of a building, and the diſpoſition 
of its parts, both with regard to the whole, and to one ano- 
ther. See BUILDING. 
Vitruvius defines ordornance to be that which regulates the 
ſize or magnitude of all the parts of A building with reſpect to 
their uſe. a | 
This definition is cenſured by M. Perrault, who takes the 
ordonnance to conſiſt in the diviſion of the plan or ſpot of 
ground whereon the building is to be raiſed; i. e. in the ap- 
portioning or laying it out, agreeably to the intended di- 
menſions of the whole fabric; which Mr. Evelyn expreſſes 
in fewer words, by <* determining the meaſure of what is 
„ aſſigned to compoſe the ſeveral apartments.” 
On this foundation, erdernance is the judicious contrivance 
of the plan or model; as when the court, hall, lodgings, 
Sc. are neither too large, nor too little: but the court, 
v. gr. affords convenient light to the apartments about it, 
and is large enough for uſual acceſs. The hall of fit capa- 
city to receive company; the bed-chambers accordingly, &c. 
When theſe diviſions are either too great, or too ſmall with 
reſpeCt to the place, as a large court to a little houſe, or 
a little chamber in a magnificent palace; the fault is in the 
ordonnance. 
This the antients called taxis; and diſtinguiſhed it from dia- 
theſis, diſpoſition 5 which is, where all the parts and members 
of a building are aſſigned their juſt place and fituation with 
regard to their quality, office, rank, &c. without any regard to 
the dimenſions, or quantity : as, that the veſtible or porch be 
before the hall, the hall before the parlor, and that before the 
| Rs a,” — 


* 


withdrawing room, Sc. The bed-chambers again, to look to 


the ſun-riſing ; libraries, galleries of paintings, and cabinets 
of curioſities, Cc. to the north. 


ORE, in natural hiſtory, the mineral glebe, earth or ſtone, 


dug out of mines, to be purified, and the metalline parts 
procured, and ſeparated from the ſame. See Mine, and 
METAL. 

The ore is frequently called the mineral; and ſometimes 
marcaſite ; though, on other occaſions, a difference is made; 
the denomination ore being only given where the mineral 
is rich enough of metal to be wrought.— When it is not, 
it is denominated marcafite. See MINERAL, and MAR- 
cAsITE. 


ORE, in navigation. See the article OAR. 
ORGA L, the lees of wine dried, and uſed by dyers to prepare 


the cloth for more readily taking their ſeveral colours. See 
DyinG, CoLourR, TARTAR, Cc. 


ORGAN, OPTANON, is uſed in the general for any thing 


framed and deſtined for ſome certain action, uſe, or operation. 
See INSTRUMENT. 


Ox AN, or ORGANICAL Part, in phyſiology, is ſuch a part 


of the body as is capable of the performance of ſome perfect 
act, or operation. See PART, and Bopy. : 
In which ſenſe, all the parts, even the moſt ſimple, may be 
denominated organical. 

The organs are divided into primary, and ſecondary.— The 
primary are thoſe compoſed of ſimilar parts, and appointed 
for ſome one ſingle function. — Such as conſiſt of ſeveral of 
theſe, though appropriated to one ſingle action, are eſteemed 
ſecondary organs. 

Thus the veins, arteries, nerves, and muſcles, are primary 
organs; and the hands, fingers, &c. ſecondary organs. 


ORGAN of /enſe, is that part of an animal body by means 


whereof it perceives external objects. See SENSE. 
Theſe, ſome divide into internal, which is the brain; and 


external, viz. the eye, ear, noſe, &c, See BRAIN, EYE, 
EAR, Nos E, &c. 


Ox Ax, in mulic, denotes the largeſt and moſt harmonious of 


all wind inſtruments ; chiefly uſed for playing a thorough bals, 
with all its accompanyments. See Music. 

The invention of the organ is very antient, though it is 
agrecd it was little uſed till the eighth century. It ſeems 
to have been borrowed from the Greeks. Vitruvius deſcribes 
one in his tenth book, The emperor Julian has an epigram 
in its praiſe. S. Jerom mentions one with twelve pair of 
bellows, which might be heard a thouſand paces, or a mile ; 
and another at Jeruſalem, which might be heard to the mount 
of Olives, The ſtructure of the modern organ may be con- 
ceived as follows. 

The organ is an aſſemblage of ſeveral rows of pipes. Its 
ſize is uſually exprciTed by the length of its largeſt pipe: 
thus we ſay an gan of 32 feet, of 16 feet, of 8 feet, and 
of 2 feet, | 

Church organs conſiſt of two parts, viz, the main body of 
the organ, called the great organ; and the poſitive, or little 
organ, Which is a ſmall bouffet, uſually placed before the great 
organ, 

The organ has at leaſt one ſet of keys, when it has only 
one body; and two or three, when it has a poſitive. The 
large organs have four, ſometimes five ſets. Beſides, the 
pedals, or largeſt pipes, have their key, the ſtops or touches 
whereof are played by the feet. The keys of an organ are 
uſually divided into four octaves; viz. the ſecond ſub-oQtave, 
firſt ſub octave, middle octave, and firſt octave. Each octave 
is divided into twelve ſtops, or frets ; whereof the ſeven black 
mark the natural ſounds, and the five white the artificial 
ſounds 2. e. the flats and ſharps. So that the keys uſually 


contain 48 ſtops, of touches. Some organiſts add to this 


number one or more ſtops in the third ſub-oQave, as well 
as in the ſecond. Note, in harpſicords and ſpinets, the na- 
tural ſtops or keys are uſually marked white, the artificial 
ones black. The pedals extend to two or three octaves at 
the pleaſure of the organiſt : ſo that the number of ſtops is 
indeterminate. 

Each key or ſtop preſſed down opens a valve or plug, 
which correſponds' lengthwiſe, to as many holes as there 
are rows of pipes on the ſound-board. The holes of each 
row are opened and ſhut by a regiſter or ruler pierced 
with 48 holes. By drawing the regiſter, the holes of one 
row are opened, becauſe the holes of the regiſter corre- 
ſpond to thoſe of the ſound-board, So that by opening a 
valve, the wind brought into the ſound-board by a large pair 
of bellows, finds a paſſage into the pipe, which correſponds 
to the open hole of the ſound-board, But by puſhing the 
regiſter, the 43 holes of the regiſter, not anſwering to any 
of thoſe of the ſound-board, that row of pipes anſwering to 
the puſhed regiſter are ſhut. Whence it follows, that by 
drawing ſeveral regiſters, ſeveral rows of pipes are opened; 
and the fame thing happens, if the ſame regiſter correſpond 
to ſeveral rows. Hence the rows of pipes become either 
ſimple, or compound: fimple, when only one row anſwers 


to one regilter z compound, where ſeveral, The W e 


ſay, a row is compound, when ſeveral pipes pla 

one ſtop. Pes play upon preſſing 
The pipes of the organ are of two kinds; th 
mouths like our flutes ; the other with reeds. Th. Fe — 
ed pipes of mutation, conſiſt, 19, of a foot AA BB (7, 35 
Miſcellam, ts 15.) which is a hollow cone, and which rea 
ceives the wind that is to ſound the pipe. 2®, To t 
foot is faſtened the body of the pipe BBDD. i3 
the foot and the body of the pipe is a diaphragm, © , 
tion EEF, which has a little, long, narrow aperture ho ke 
out the wind. Over this aperture is the mouth BBCC. 
whoſe upper lip C C, being level, cuts the wind : 
out at the aperture. 

T he pipes are of pewter, of lead mixed with a twelfth 

of tin, and of wood, Thoſe of tin are always wo 
their extremities 3 their diameter is very ſmall, their ſound 


Between 


as it come 


very clear and ſhrill, Thoſe of lead mixed, are larger; 
the ſhorteſt open, the longeſt are quite ſtopped ; the * 


ones partly ſtopped, and having beſides a little ear on each 
ſide the mouth, to be drawn cloſer, or ſet further 
in order to raiſe or lower the ſound, The wooden pipes are 
made ſquare, and their extremity ſtopped with a valve or 
tampion of leather, The ſound of the wooden and leaden 
pipes is very ſoft ; the large ones ſtopped, are uſuall of 
wood; the ſmall ones of lead. The longeſt pipes es the 
graveſt ſound ; and the ſhorteſt the moſt acute : their lengths 
and widths are made in the reciprocal ratio's of their ſounds « 
and the diviſions regulated by their rule, which they call 
diapaſon. But the pipes that are ſhut are of the ſame length as 
the open ones, which yield the ſame ſound. Uſually, the 
longeſt pipe is 16 feet; though in extraordinary organs it is 
32, The pedal tubes are always open, though made of wood 
and of lead. : 

A reed. pipe conſiſts of a foot AABB, (Tab, Miſcellany, 
fig. 16.) which carries the wind into the ſhalot, or reed 
CD, which is a hollow demi-cylinder, fitted at its extremity 
D, into a kind of mould II, by a wooden tampion F G. 


aſunder, 


The ſhalot is covered with a plate of copper EE FF, fitted 


at its extremity F F into the mould by the ſame wooden 
tampion : its other extremity E E is at liberty; fo that the 


air entering the ſhalot, makes it tremble or ſhake againſt 


the reed; and the longer that part of the tongue which is 
at liberty FL, is made, the deeper is the ſound, The 
mould II, which ſerves to fix the ſhalot or reed, the 
tongue, tampion, &c, ſerves alſo to ſtop the ſoot of. the 
pipe, and to oblige the wind to go out wholly at the reed, 
Laſtly, in the mould is ſoldered the part HH K K, called 
the tube, whoſe inward opening is a continuation of that of the 
reed. The form of this tube is different in the different ranks 


of pipes. | fe) 


The degree of acuteneſs and gravity in the ſound of a reed- 
pipe, depends on the length of the tongue, and that of the 
pipe CK, taken from the extremity C of the ſhalot, to the 
extremity K of the tube. 


The quality of the ſound depends on the width of the reed, - 


the tongue, and the tube; as alſo on the thickneſs of 
the tongue, the figure of the tube, and the quantity of 
wind, 
To diverſify the ſounds of the pipes, they add a valve to 
the port- vent, which lets the wind go in fits or ſhakes. 
Hydraulic ORGAN, denotes a muſical machine that plays by 
means of water. See WATER. | 
Of theſe there are ſeveral in Italy in the grotto's of vine- 
yards. Cteſebes of Alexandria, who lived in the reign of 
Ptolemy Evergetes, is ſaid to have firſt invented organs that 
played by compreſſing the air with water, as is fill practiſed. 
Archimedes and Vitruvius have left us deſcriptions of the H- 
draulic ergan. Felibien, de la Vie des Archit. 
In the cabinet of queen Chriſtina is a beautiful and large 


medallion of Valentinian, on the reverſe whereof is ſeen one 


of theſe hydraulic organs ; with two men, one on the right, 
the other on the left, ſeeming to pump the water which 
plays it, and to liſten to its ſound. It has only eight pipes, 
placed on a round pedeſtal. —The inſcription is PLA A 
S PET RI, if it be not wrong copied, which we ſuſpect. 
ORGGANI CAL, in the antient muſic, was that part per- 
formed with inſtruments. See Music. | ; ; 
The organical comprehended three kinds of inſtruments 3 v,. 


wind inſtruments, as the trumpet, flute, &c. fringed inſtru- 


ments, as the lute, lyre, &c. and pulſatile inſtruments, ot 
thoſe played on by beating, as drums, &c, See each in its 
place, TRUMPET, Oc. | 

ORrGANICAL Part, is that part of an animal, or plant, def- 
tined for the performance of ſome particular function. See 
ORGAN, and PART. ; 

Ox ANC AL Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe in an organical part of the body, 
whereby its function is impeded, ſuſpended, or deſtroyed. Sce 
DisEASE,,&c. | F 

OrxGANICAL Deſcription of curves, is the method of de- 
ſcribing them on a plane, by means of inſtruments. ee 


CURVE, ORGASM, 
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ORGASM *®, Orcasmvs, an extaſy, or impetuous defire 
of coition, occaſioned by a turgeſcency of the ſeminal veliels, 
which are no longer able to reſtrain their contents. 

* The word is Greek, ceyaow©-, denoting violence, or turgeſ- 

cency 5 formed from ogyau, turgeo, I ſwell. 

The antients alſo extend orgaſm to the other humours, and 

even excrements, which being accumulated, and coming to 

ferment, demand excretion. f 

Dr. Quincy uſes orgaſm for an impetuous, or too quick mo- 

tion ot the blood, or ſpirits ; whereby the muſcles are diſ- 

tended with uncommon force, See SPIRIT, CONvUL- 
, c. 

A oPT IA, in antiquity, feaſts and ſacrifices in ho- 
nour of Bacchus, inſtituted by Orpheus, and chiefly celebrated 
on the mountains, by wild, diſtracted women, called Bacchæ. 
See BACCHANALIA, 


* Fuſebius derives the word amo T15 en, fury, madneſs. O- 


thers from og, mountain; becauſe Orpheus removed from 
Thrace to mount Citheron : others from ogya5, a place conſe- 
crated to ſome divinity : others from «29a», to remove, re- 
ulſe ; in regard the profane were to be driven away. 
The orgia were alſo called orphica, from their inſtitutor. 
— They were held every third year. The chief ſolemnities 
were in the night time; and were attended with all manner 
impurlities. | 
er ſays, that at firſt orgia was a common name for all 
kinds of ſacrifices among the Greeks ; of the ſame import 
with the word ceremoniæ among the Romans. 
ORGUES, in the military art, thick long pieces of wood 
pointed and ſhod with iron, and hung each by a ſeparate rope 
over the gateway of a city, ready on any ſurprize or attempt 
of the enemy to be let down to ſtop up the gate, See PoRT- 
CULLICE, and HERSE. | | | 
ORGUEs, is alſo uſed for a machine compoſed of ſeveral har- 
quebuſs or muſquet-barrels, bound together; by means where- 
of ſeveral exploſions are made at the ſame time; uſed to de- 
ſend breaches, and other places attacked. 
ORGYTIA, OPTYIA, an antient Grecian meaſure, contain- 
ing ſix feet, See MEASURE. 
Some reprefent the orgyia as the Grecian pace. See PACE. 
Heſychius deſcribes it as the ſpace comprehended between the 
two hands, when the arms are extended: anſwering to the 
Roman ulna, and our fathom. See FATHOM. 
ORIENT, ORIENSs, in geography and aſtronomy, the caſt, 
or eaſt-point of the horizon. See EAST. 
It is thus called from the Latin or:re, to ariſe ; becauſe it is 
in this point the ſun riſes, See RISING. 
Equinoctial ORIENT, is uſed for that point of the horizon 


wherein the ſun riſes when he is in the equator, or when he 


enters the ſigns Aries and Libra. See SPRING, and AUTUMN. 
A/irval ORIENT, is the point wherein the ſun riſes in the 
middle of ſummer, when the days are longeſt. | 
Hybernal ORIENT, is the point where the ſun riſes in the 
middle of winter, when the days are ſhorteſt. | 
ORIENTAL, ſomething ſituated toward the eaſt with re- 
gard to us: in oppoſition to occidental. See EAasT, and Oc- 
CIDENTAL, 
In this ſenſe we ſay, oriental pearls, g. d. ſuch as are found 
in the Eaſt-Indies. (See PE AR L). Oriental languages, mean- 


ing the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and Cophtic. See Lan- 
GUAGE, | 


OrntexTar, Bezoard, | BEZOARD. 
OrttxTtaL Bibles. 6 See the article Jb. 
ORIENTAL Emerald, S . EMERALD. 
In aſtronomy, a planet is ſaid to be oriental, when it appears 
in the eaſt before the ſun. See RISING. | 
ORIENTING, the turning a thing towards the eaſt, or 
dilpoſing it ſo as it may look towards the eaſt. | 
In moſt religions, particular care has been taken to have 
their temples oriented. S. Gregory Thaumaturgus is ſaid to 
have made a mountain give way, becauſe it prevented the 
orienting of a church he was building. 
ORIF1 CE, OR1F1civum, the mouth, or aperture of a tube, 
Pipe, or other cavity. See TUBE. 
RIFICE, in anatomy, is particularly applied to the mouths of 
the ſeveral ducts, veſſels, and other cavities ; as of the bladder, 
uterus, ſtomach, &c, ; | 
he upper orifice of the ſtomach is the part where hunger is 
ſelt; the lower orifice is called the pylorus. See HUNGER, 
and PYLORUS, | 
here are ſome operations in chymiſtry, where the ori- 
fices of the veſlel muſt be ſcaled hermetically. See HE R- 
METICAL, | X | 


RLFICE is alſo uſed, by extenſion, for the aperture of a wound, 
or ulcer, See WounD, and ULCER. 


ORIGENIAN S, ORIGENIANI, a ſect of antient here- 
des, who even ſurpaſſed the abominations of the Gnoſtics. 
8. Epiphanius ſpeaks of them, as ſtill ſubſiſting in his time; 
ut in very ſmall number. He ſeems to fix their riſe about 
ec time of the great Origen ;z but does not ſay they took 
their name from him. On the contrary, he diſtinguiſhes 
them from the Origeniſis, whom he derives from Origen Ada- 


OR 


mantius; adding, indeed, that they firſt took their name 
from one Origen ; by which he intimates that it was not 
the Great. And S. Auguſtine ſays expreſsly it was another, 
As to their doctrine, all that modeſty will allow to be ſaid, 
is, that they rejected marriage; that they uſed ſeveral apocry- 
phal books, as the acts of S. Andrew, Sc. and that to exciſe 


their open crimes, they accuſed the catholics of doing the ſame 


in private. 


ORIGENISTS, in church hiſtory, followers of the errors of 


Origen, who maintained that Chriſt is only the ſon of God 
by adoption; that the human ſoul had a prze-exiftent ſtate, 
and had ſinned in heaven before the body was created ; that 
the torments of the damned ſhall not be eternal, but that 
the devils themſelves ſhall be relieved at laſt. 

S. Epiphanius inſiſts very largely on the errors of this father; 
but as he declares himſelf too warmly againſt him, there may 
be ſomewhat of exaggeration in what he ſays. Nor do S. 


Jerom, or Theophilus of Alexandria, ſeem to have kept their 


zeal within the proper bounds in ſpeaking of Origen. For 
which reaſon, no doubt it was that S. Chryſoſtom himſelf 
was accuſed of being an Origeni/t, becauſe not ſo vehemently 


bent againſt him. Origeniſm ſpread itfelf chiefly among the 
monks of Egypt. 


ORIGINAL, a firſt draught, deſign, or autograph of any 


thing; ſerving as a model, or exemplar, to be imitated, or 
copied, See DRSIdN, Monper, Sc. 
Scarce any of the antient titles, tenures, &c. are now found 


in the or:ginals, They are only vidimus's, or copies collated 
with the originals, 


ORIGINAL Sin, is that crime we become guilty of at our birth ; 


by the imputation of Adam's diſobedience. See Six, and 
IMPUTATION. | 
Father Malebranche accounts for original ſin from natural 
cauſes, thus: Men at this day retain, in the brain, all the 
traces and impreſſions of their firſt parents. For as animals 
produce their like, and with like traces in the brain ; whence 
it is that animals of the ſame kind have the ſame ſympathies 
and antipathies, and do the fame things on the ſame occa- 
ſions ; ſo our firſt parents, after their tranſgreſſion, received 
ſuch deep traces in their brain, by the impreſſion of ſenſible 
objects, that it was very poſſible they might communicate 
them to their children, 

Now, as it is neceſſary, according to the order eſtabliſhed 
by nature, that the thoughts of the ſoul be conformable to 
the traces in the brain; it may be ſaid, that as ſoon as we are 
formed in the womb, we are infected with the corruption of 
our parents: For having traces in the brain like thoſe of the 
perſons who gave us being; it is neceſſary we have the ſame 


thoughts, and the fame inclinations with regard to ſenſible ob- 


jects. Thus, of courſe, we muſt be born with concupiſcence, 
and original fin, With concupiſcence, if that be nothing but 
the natural effort the traces of the brain make on the mind ta 
attach it to ſenſible things ; and with original ſin, if that be 
nothing but the prevalency of concupiſcence ; nothing, in effect, 
but theſe effects conſidered as victorious, and as maſters of the 
mind and heart of the child. See CoNCUP1SCENCE., 


ORIGINAL Writs. See the article WRr1T. 
ORIGINALIA, in the exchequer, are records, or tran- 


ſcripts ſent to the remembrancer's office, out of chancery. 
They differ from recorda, which contain the judgments and 
pleadings in ſuits tried before the barons. 


ORILLON, in fortification, a ſmall rounding of earth, lined 


with a wall; raiſed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions that have 
caſemates; to cover the canon in the retired flank, and pre- 
vent their being diſmounted by the enemy. 

There are other ſorts of or://ons, properly called epaulements, 
almoſt of a ſquare figure. See EPAULEMENT. 


ORION“, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of the 


ſouthern hemiſphere. See Cons TELLAT ION. | 
*The word is formed from the Greek gn, to make water; 


the antients ſuppoſing that it raiſed tempeſts at its riſing and 


The ſtars in the conſtellation Orion, in Ptolemy's catalogue 
are 37, in Tycho's 62, in the Britannic catalogue 80,— 


The names, fituations, magnitudes, longitudes, and latitudes 
whereof, are as follow : | 


Names and ſituations of the 


2 Longitude Latitude | = 

. = South, d 

yrs „ 

Preced. and 6th in the lion's skin. T] 7 32 395 25 30] 4 

5th in the lion's skin. 8 oo 53113 31 20] 4 
7th in the lion's skin. 7 46 oo 48 55 4 
i and north. in the lion's skin. 9 og 151.8 16 o7|4 5 

3d in the lion's skin. 22 111 09 17] 6 


4th in 4 lion's skin. 

8th in the lion's skin. 

2d in the lion's. skin. 

Laſt and ſouth. in the lion's skin. | 

Prec. of infor. towards the horn of y 
2 8910 cg 


. Names 
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20 02 56| 4 
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ö Names and ſituations of the S Longitude] Latitude | & |Or1on's River, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation called alſo Eri. 
| Stars. 8 South. | os danus, See ERIDANus. | 
| "lo. / Hje 7. #3 Or1s Columna. CoLUumNna; 
North. in the preced. arm. 112 20 45/4 22 37] 6 [OR IS Diftorter. : See the article ieren ron. 
South. and ſubſeq. in the arm. 12 40 11113 04 00] 6 [Oris Speculum, SpPECULUM. 
Subſ.of the inform. tow. the hornof & [13 27 34] 7 21 32] 5 JORLE *, ORLET, or Oro, in architecture, a fillet under 
That againſt the preced. fide. 13 13 48020 07 244 5| the ovolo, or quarter-round of a capital. Sce Tab, Archit. 
That againſt the preced. arm. 14 36 24|11 45 55] 6 fig. 28; ſee alſo FiLLEeT. ; 
15 * The word is French; formed from the Latin arletum, or 41. 
Bright one in preced. foot i 3 lun: of ora, a border or liſt, 
Regel. „ 3 When it is at the top or bottom of the ſhaſt, it is called cue. 
More north. over the heel. 13 30 26029 52 52 ture, See CINCTURE. 


6 | and pedeſtals. See PLIN TH. 
the girdle. 03:03. 4s 95.29 ORLE, in heraldry, is an ordinary in form of a fillet, drawn 


4 

14 46 4220 30 Ol| 6 Palladio alſo uſes or/o for the plinth of the baſes of columns, 
North. in the prec. ſide under E 
Preced. and north, in the fide, [15 48 42]19 37 39 6 round the ſhield, near the edge or extremity thereof, leaving 


I — — 


20 | the-field vacant in the middle. 
In the preced. ſhoulder, 16 37 33]16 51 30] 2 Its breadth is but half that of the treſſure or bordure, which 
Preced. and ſouth. in the back. 16 12 26[21 21 7 5 contains a fixth part of the ſhield ; the orle only a twelfth : 
S. in the prec. fide under the girdle. |15 55 4924 o5 24| 6 Add, that the orle is its own breadth diſtant from the edge of 
In the hilt of the ſword. 15 49 47]25 34 47] 3 | the ſhield; whereas the bordure comes to the edge itſelf. See 
In the calf of the preced, leg. 15 13 4730 57 440 5 BoRDURE. 

25 There is ſometimes one orle, ſometimes two, and ſometimes 


Prec. of 4 in the back, as it were, 16 50 50020 08 18 


5 three, —When there are three, or more, they take up the 

in a right line. ] 17 23 2224 21 29 6 whole ſhield. —lt is ſometimes borne flory, or counterflory 
That fol. the ſhould. to the ſouth. [18 o2 50[17 20 25] 5 like the treſſure. See TRESSURE. 
2d of four in the back, 18 01 10[20 oo og| 6 The form of the or/e is the ſame with that of the ſhield ; 
Preced. in the girdle. 18 or 38[23 36 o7| 2 whence it reſembles an ineſcutcheon: as repreſented in Tab, 

30 Herald. fig. 73. | 

Under the point of the ſword, 17 34 05130 35 12| 4 If a round of martlets, cinquefoils, &c. be placed about any 
Preced. in the head. 19 15 51013 51 19] 5 ordinary, in manner of an orle, they are ſaid to be en orle, 
In the back the 3d. 18 51 0619 34 10] 6 or orle-wife. 
In the head the north. of three. 19 22 18013 25 o2] 4 JORLOPE, or OrLope, in the ſea language, the uppermoſt 
South. and ſubſeq. of the head. 19 46 28014 o2 580 5 ſpace or deck in a great ſhip, from the main-maſt to the 


AY mizen. 5 
Prec. of the contig. in the mid- a In three decked ſhips, the ſecond and loweſt decks are ſome- 
dlz of the ſword. 18 38 58028 43 24/3 4] times alſo called orlope. See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lit. I. E. F. 
Prec. of the north. of the con- ORNAMENTS, in architecture, expreſs all the ſculpture, 
tig. in the mid. of the ſword. 8 or carved work, wherewith a piece of architecture is enriched, 
Subſ. in the middle of the ſword, is 40 14128 45 oz] 4 See SCULPTURE, &c, ' 


18 42 11128 10 17] 5 


South. in the ſword. 18 39 17]29 14 375; 4|ORNAMENTS in Relievo, are thoſe carved on the contours of 
Laſt of the north, in the ſword. is 46 48[28 11 45] 5 mouldings ; as leaves, ſhells, ſcrolls, lowers, &c, 

40 | | ORNAMENTS in Creux, are thoſe cut within the mouldings ; 
Middle of three in the girdle. 19 07 4424 33 23 as eggs, flutes, Sc. See MoyLpins. 


2 
Laſt of 4 in the line of the back. 20 o 56119 16 oz] 5 Vitruvius and Vignola alſo uſe the word ornament to ſignify 
That under the third of the girdle. 19 45 41/25 58 47] 4 the entablature, See ENTABLATURE. 
Subſ. undet the point of the word. 9 35 25030 34 5ol 5 | Di/tribution of ORNAMENTS. See DISTRIBUTION. 
Third and laſt in the girdle. 20 21 45/5 20 17] 2 JORNITHOLOGY *, that branch of natural hiſtory, 


45 | which conſiders and deſcribes birds, their natures, kinds, &c. 
Preced. in the hind fide, 20 57 34/21 56 08 5 See BIRD. | 
422 32 376 59-551. 6 The word is formed from the Greek ogn, bird, and Aoy®-, 
In the hind*knee. | 22 03 41033 07 060 3 diſcourſe. ' 
Preced. of two in the club. 24 22 23] 3 11 44| 5 We have an excellent Ornithology of Fr. Willughby, Eſq; 
Latter of two in the hind fide. [23 38 23021 37 10| 6 and another of Mr. Ray, a poſthumous work, which is chiefly 


50 an abridgment of the former, with the addition of his /chthy- 
| 2 24 29 13] 3 44 01 ology ; and ſeveral kinds wanting in the other. | 
Glittering Rar in the hind ſhould. 24 25 ooſt6 04 26 Willughby, herein, ſpeaks with aſſurance of a ſwan that lived 
25 14 10]21 38 50 300 years; and a gooſe that they were obliged to Kill at 80, 
That follows the ſide out of form. [25 20 412 56 04 by reaſon of its miſchievouſneſs. 
Prec. of thoſe following the knee. 25 23 3233 02 04 ORNITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, or method of 
5 5 . | arriving at the knowledge of futurity, by means of birds. See 
| 26 29 13] 3 47 3115 6] DivinaTION. | 
In the lower part of the hind arm. 26 16 0513 50 or] 4 JOrRnITHoMANCY, among the Greeks, was the ſame with au- 
Subſeq. in the club. 26 36 07] 3 20 37] 5 gury among the Romans. See AUGURY. 
| 26 21 3818 01 56] 6 [ORP HAN, a child, or minor, deſtitute of father; or that 
Laſt of the two ſubſ. of the knee. 26 12 07134 04 5805 6| has neither father, nor mother. 2 ; ; 
60 | Hence the Taborites, or followers of Ziſca, finding them- ; | 
26 59 oog 19 18] 6 ſelves, at his death, without chief or conductor, took the a- 


O 


W OO = 


Prec. of the ſouth. in I of hind hand. 17 1 17 42 1014 5 pellation of orphans, See TABORITE. 


9 
8 
28 30 25] 3 39 59% © [OR HANS Money, or Tax. See the article DUTY. 
Prec. of the north. in the ſquare, 28 34 14] 7 19 30] 6 JORPIMENT, Auripigmentum, a mineral, or ſemi- metal, 
Laſt of the ſouth, in the ſame, 28 34 o1] 9 14 49/4 5 uſually found in copper mines; and ſuppoſed to contain par- 
65 | ticles of gold; which may be extracted by chymiſtry, but 
29 12 10] 4 16 02 Which were never found to countervail the expence. 
Laſt of the north. 29 24 og 7 17 31  MintRAL, and SEMI-ME TAL. 


6 
6 
29 34 49/0 53 13] 6 | Orpiment is found in ſtones, or glebes, of ſeveral ſizes, and 
North. in the hind ulna, 29 45 12|11 10 zo! 6 figures: its colour is always yellow, intermixed with ſhades 
t 29 53 42129 42 05/4 5] of other colours; as green, red, orange, &c. 
76. | Sometimes it is found almoſt quite red; which is the proper 
South in the hind ulna, o oo oolt3 28 25/ 6 ſandaracha of the antients. See SANDARACHA, 
1 56 4718 45 41| 4 But that uſually called red orpiment, or red arſenic, 1s only the 
3 33 13]28 03 o5| 5 yellow orp:iment heated to a great degree, and put ina crucible 
| 3 55 48139 18 320 4 with oil of hemp-ſeed, olives, or nuts. ; 5 
Informes following Orion 2 EE "IF Painters, farriers, &c. make a great conſumption of this 
. tween GeminiandCanis major, 4.99. 317. .23,.1%.© mineral; but as it is found a violent corroſive, and even ſe- 
75 | | puted a poiſon, it muſt be uſed with a great deal of ptecau- 
o9 13]15 54 21 tion. | 


6 


4 + 
6 O2 11113 13 14] 4 Orpiment muſt be choſen of a golden yellow hue, eaſy to ſcale, 

| 7 48 51]14 56 54| 5 and the ſcales very thin, ſmall, and ſhining like gold. fe, of 
8 27 11/22 32 38] 4 Some diſtinguiſh three kinds of orpiment ; white, which is t 
5 + | 


Og 


11 48022 46 0 ſame with arſenic; See ARSENIC,—YVellow, which ic f 
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roper orpiment 3 and red, which is ſandarach, or realgar. 


See RE ALG AR. 


The Indians uſe orpiment, correted with juice of lemons, | 


ich good ſucceſs againſt fevers. ; | 
> TFEIL, in fortification. See the article BERME. 


OR THODOR ON, 0PO040PON, an antient Greek 
long meaſure 3 being the ſpace from the carpus, or wriſt, to 
the tips of the fingers: Rated at 11 inches. See ME ASURE. 
R THODORXY *®, a ſoundneſs of doctrine, or belief, with 


regard to all the points, and articles of faith. 


* The word is formed from the Greek og96-, right, and JoZa, 


opinion, judgment. 


Orthodoxy is uſed in oppoſition to heterodoxy, or hereſy. See 


HERESY- 


oDoxXY4, or, Feaſt of OR THoDoxY, denotes a ſolemn 
2 in the Greek church, inſtituted by the empreſs Theo- 
dora; ſtill held on the firſt Sunday in Lent, in memory of 
the reſtoration of images in churches, which had been taken 


down by the Iconoclaſtes, See IcoNOCLASTES. 


HOGONIAL, OrxTHoGon1vUs, in geometry, de- 
one as much as rectangular, or right-angled. See RecT- 


ANGULAR, &c. 


When the term is referred to a plain fizure, it ſuppoſes one 
leg or fide to ſtand perpendicular to the other : When ſpoken 
of ſolids, it ſuppoſes their axis to be perpendicular to the plane 


of the horizon. 


ORTHOGRAPHIC Projettim of the Sphere, is a repre- 
ſentation of the ſeveral points the ſurface of the ſphere on 
a plane which cuts it in the middle: the eye being placed at an 


infinite diſtance, vertical to one of the hemiſpheres. 


It is thus called, becauſe the perpendiculars from any point 

of the ſphere, will all fall in the common interſection of the 
| ſphere with the plane of the projection. See PRo JECTION, 
OR THOGRAPHY *, in grammar, the art of ſpelling, 

that is, writing words juſtly, and with all the proper and ne- 


ceſſary letters. See WRITING, and SPELLING. 


The word is formed from the Greek ohe, right, and ya pn, 


feriptio, writing. 


Orthography makes one of the greateſt diviſions or branches 


of grammar. See GRAMMAR, 


That diverſity found in moſt of the modern languages, eſpe- 
cially the Engliſh and French, between the pronunciation and 
erthography, makes one of the principal difficulties in acquiring 
them ; yet does it arife from the ſame ſource as the languages 


themſelves. See LANGUAGE. 


The Gauls, e. gr. forming a new language from the antient 
Latin, took the liberty to model the words to their fancy : 
at firſt, indeed, it is probable they wrote as they pronounced ; 
but, by degrees, finding that words pronounced with all their 
letters ſounded harſh, they began to pronounce more ſmooth- 
ly. Thus, in ſpeaking, they thought fit to ſoften that harſh- 
neſs reſulting from the concurrence and claſhing of conſo- | 
nants : but as the orthography, or writing, did not offend the 


ear, it ſtill continued on its former footing. 


Attempts have been ſince made to reduce the writing to the 
pronunciation, or to make us write as we ſpeak ; which has 
_ occaſioned great diſputes, Pelletier of Mans was the firſt 
who pleaded for the change of the orthography ; and after him 
Maigret, Peter Ramus, de Bois, Menage, and others; but 


in Vain. 


They have, however, occaſioned a ſchiſm among writers, 
which has done more harm than the evil they intended to re- 
form: the French writers being now divided into two parties ; 
one of which retains to the old, the other to the new orthogra- 
þby.—The latter, F. Buſſier obſerves, is the more conſiderable 
body, yet are theſe divided among themſelves ; ſome being for 


carrying the reformation much farther than others. 


The chief matters urged in behalf of the antient orthography, 
are, that by changing it, we ſhould loſe ſight of the origin 
and etymology of words borrowed from the Greek, and 
Latin, &c. That it does not matter what characters are 
uſed to expreſs ſounds in writing, provided one know the re- 
lation between thoſe characters and the ſounds they repreſent : 
that by a neceſſary conſequence of ſuch change, the language 
would in time be all altered, and we ſhould loſe the uſe of 
our old authors; as ours, in their turn, would likewiſe be- 


dome unintelligible. 


What is alledged for the new orthography, is, its being more 


commodious, natural, eaſy, ſhort, &c. 


Some authors take a middle courſe between the two extremes ; 
retrenching the letters where they are abſolutely uſeleſs, as the 
m a multitude of words; and yet ſtudiouſly retaining all 


the letters whereon the etymology has any dependance. 


In the Engliſh, the orthography is more vague, and unaſcer- 
tained, than in any other language we know of. Every au- 
thor, and almoſt every printer, has his particular ſyſtem. 
ay, it is ſcarce ſo well with us as that: we not only differ 
from one another; but there is ſcarce any that conſiſts with | 
"The ſame word ſhall frequently appear with two 

or three different faces in the ſame page, not to ſay line. See 


himſelf, 


N LISA. 


Vol. II. Ne CIX, 


OSC 


The antients who have wrote treatiſes of orthography, arg 
Velius Longus, Marius Victorinus, Flavius Caper, Caſſio- 
dorus, and Beda. Among the moderns, Torelli, Lipſtus, 
Dauſquius, Scoppa, Valla, and Manutius the younger, have 
treated on the ſame ſubject. 7 

ORTHoGRAPHY , in geometry, the art of drawing or deli- 
neating the fore-right plan or fide of any object; and of ex- 
preſſing the heights, or elevations of each part. 

It is called orthography, from the Greek oe, right, and 
vf n, deſcription, from its determining things by perpendi- 
cular right lines falling on the geometrical plane : or rather, b 
reaſon all the horizontal lines here are ſtrait and parallel, and 
not oblique, as in repreſentations of perſpective. 

OR THOGRAPHY, in architecture, is the elevation of a build- 
ing; ſhewing all the parts thereof in their true proportion, 
See ELEVATION, 

The orthography is either external or internal. 

External OR THOGRAPHY, is a delineation of the outer face 
or front of a building ; exhibiting the principal wall, with 
its apertures, roof, ornaments, and every thing viſible to an 
eye placed before the building. 

Internal OR THOGRAPHY, called alſo ſection, is a delineation, 
or draught of a building, ſuch as it would appear, were the 
external wall removed. See SECTION. | 

To draw the ORTHOGRAPHY of @ building, —Draw a right 
line for a baſis or ground line, (Tab. Perſpective, fig. 13.) 

AB, and at one end erect a perpendicular AD. Upon AB 
ſet off the widths and diſtances of the gates, windows, &c. 
On the right line AD, ſet off the heights of the ſeveral 
parts viſible in the face of the building, v. gr. of the doors, 
windows, the roof, chimneys, Cc. and apply a ruler to each 
point of diviſion, The common interſections of the right 
lines drawn from three points, parallel to the lines A B and 
AD, determine the external orthography of the building: and 
after the ſame manner is the internal orthography laid down. 
See PERSPECTIVE, 


ORTHOGRAPHY, in fortification, is the profile, or repreſenta- 


breadth, height, and thickneſs, of the ſeveral parts, are ex- 
preſſed; ſuch as they would appear, if it were perpendicularly 
cut from top to bottom, See PROFILE, FoRTITICATTION, 
and GEOMETRY. 

ORTHOPNOEA®, oreon xo, in medicine, a great 
difficulty of reſpiration, wherein the patient is obliged to ſit, or 
ſtand upright, to be able to breathe. See RESPIRATION. 

* The word is compounded of og96-, right, erect, and u, I 
reſpire, or breathe. 


An orthopnea is a ſpecies or degree of an aſthma, See 
ASTHMA. 

It may be cauſed from pus, thick or mucilaginous juices, or 
polypus's in the bronchia ; mercurial, and other fumes, hin- 
dering the playing of the lungs; ſtoppage of evacuations ; ca- 
chexies, ill digeſtions, or whatever affords viſcid chyle, or 
occaſions the blood to run lower through the lungs, either 
by ſtraitening the canals, or thickening the blood, or hinder- 
ing the motion of the animal ſpirits, ſo that they cannot ele- 
vate the breaſt ; or that cauſes the blood to be more rarified, 
or more in quantity, ſo that there is not ſufficient room to 
receive it into the veſſels of the lungs. 

ORTIVE, OxrrTivvus, in aftronomy.—Ortive, or eaſtern 
amplitude, is an arch of the horizon intercepted between the 
point where a ſtar riſes, and the eaſt point of the horizon, or 
point where the horizon and equator interſect. See AMPL1- 
TUDE, and HoR1zoN. 


ORVIETAN, a celebrated antidote, or counter-poiſon ; ſo 
called, becauſe invented and propagated by an operator from 


perſon, on the public ſtage, by taking ſeveral doſes of poiſons, 
See ANTIDOTE, and PorsoN. Bet 
In Charas's Pharmacopœia is a method of making orvietan z 


where it appears that venice-treacle is one of the principal in- 
gredients. See THERIACA, | 


OS, in anatomy. See BoN E, and MovTHn. 


Os Pubis. Pusts. 

Os Sacrum. SACRUM. 
Os 3 See the article < Iscn1um. 
Os Hyoides. HyoI1DEs. 


Os Femoris, &c. FEMUR, Cc. 
OSCHEOCELE®, OEXEOKHAH, in medicine, a kind 
of hernia, wherein the inteſtines, or omentum, deſcend into 
the ſcrotum. See Hernia. | 
The word is formed from the Greek oo xr, ſcrotum, and 
'x1An, tumor, 
OSCHOPHORTA *, in antiquity, feaſts inſtituted by The- 
ſeus, in acknowledgment for his having deftroyed the Mino- 
taur, and by that means freed his country, Athens, from the 
tribute of ſeven young men, which were to be ſent every 
year into Crete, to be devoured by that monſter. See Mi- 
NOTAUR. | | 


* The word is formed from the Greek do . branch of a vine, 
loaden with grapes, and @reo, I bear, Plutarch ſays, they 
: 7 R were 


tion of a work; or a draught ſo conducted, as that the length, 


ORVIE T A, Penitents of ORvIETA. See PENIT EN TS. 


Orvieta in Italy; who made experiments thereof in his own 
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were ſo named, becauſe inſtituted by Theſeus at his return to 

Athens, which happened to be at the time of vintage. 
Some ſay, the oſchophoria were inſtituted in honour of Mi- 
nerva and Bacchus, who had aſſiſted Theſeus in his enter- 
prize. Others, that they were in honour of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, 
To celebrate the oſchaphoria, the young people who had fa. 
thers and mothers alive, ran to the temple of Bacchus, and 
that of Minerva, with grapes in their hands. He who ar- 
rived there firſt, was the conqueror ; and was to perform the 
ſacrifice, by pouring out of a phial a mixture of wine, 
honey, cheeſe, flower, and oil. 
OSCILLATION, in mechanics, vibration ; or the reci- 
procal aſcent, and deſcent of a pendulum. See PEN Du- 
LUM. 
Axis of OSCILLATION, is a right line, parallel to the apparent 
horizontal one, and paſſing through the centre; about which 
the pendulum ſcillates. See Axis. 
If a ſimple pendulum be ſuſpended between two ſemicy- 
cloids, whoſe generating circles have their diameter equal to 
half the length of the thread; all the oſcillations, howſo- 
ever unequal, will be iſochronal, or equi-diurnal. See Iso- 
CHRONAL. 
The time of the entire oſcillation through any arch of a cy- 
cloid, is to the time of the perpendicular deſcent through the 
diameter of the generating circle, as the periphery of the 
circle to the diameter. See CyCLo1D. 
If two pendulums move in fimilar arches, the times of ofcil- 
lation are in a ſubduplicate ratio of their lengths. 
The numbers of iſochronal eſci/lgtions, performed by two 
pendulums in the ſame time, are reciprocally as the times 
wherein the ſeveral oci/lations are performed. See CLOCK. 
M. Huygens's whole doctrine of oſcillation is founded on 
this hypotheſis; that the common centre of gravity of ſe- 
veral bodies, connected together, muſt return preciſely to the 
ſame height whence it fell; whether thoſe weights return 
conjointly, or whether, after their fall, they return ſeparate- 
ly; each with the velocity it had then acquired. See Ce x- 
TRE of Gravity. | 
This ſuppoſition was oppoſed by ſeveral, and very much ſuſ- 
pected by others. And others who inclined to believe it true, 
yet thought it too daring to be admitted into a ſcience, which 
demonſtrates every thing. 
At length M. James Bernoulli demonſtrated it by ſtrict geo- 
metry ; by referring the weights to a lever. After his death, 
a more eaſy and natural demonſtration of the centre of ſcil- 
lation was advanced by his brother. The ſubſtance whereof 
may be conceived as follows : 
A fimple pendulum of a determinate length and weight, 
raiſed to a determinate height, whence it is to fall till it re- 
cover its vertical line, employs, in that fall, or demi-vibra- 
tion, a determinate ſpace of time, which can never poſlibly 
be either greater or leſs. Which time is neceſſarily ſuch, 
becauſe the agitative force, z, e. the force which produces the 
motion of the pendulum, is determined in every thing that 
concurs to the formation thereof : So that it can only cauſe 
one certain effect. | 
The agitative force of the pendulum ariſes from three 
things: 19, The power or moment of gravity. 2, The 
mals or body tied to the end of the inflexible rod. 3“, 
The diſtance of that body from the point of ſuſpenſion, 
or, which is the ſame, the length of the rod, or the pen- 
dulum. ' 
Now, 1% The power of gravity, be the cauſe what 
it will, is that power which makes a body fall, and that, 
©. gr. at the rate of fourteen feet, in the firſt ſecond of 
time. It is viſible, then, that this force is the effect of 
a quantity which determines thoſe fourteen feet ; and that 
a heavy body would paſs more or leſs ſpace in that ſame 
firſt ſecond, if the force of gravity were greater or 
leſs. 
29, As that force is inherent in each point, or infinitely 
ſmall part of a body, the greater this body is, or the 
larger its maſs, the greater quantity of motion or force it 
has. | 
3®, The diſtance of the moving body from the point of 
ſuſpenſion, or the length of the rod, is always the radius of 
a Circle, whereof the moving body deſcribes an arch: And 


of conſequence the greater the radius is, cæteris paribus, the 


larger arch the body deſcribes. And at the ſame time, 
the greater height it falls from, the greater velocity it ac- 
quires, 

Now, the agitative force of the pendulum is only that of 
the body faſtened to the end of the rod. So that it is the 
product of the force of the weight, of the maſs of that 
body, and of its diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion, The 
force of gravity therefore being always the ſame; and a 
body or weight faſtened to the end of the rod, always the 
ſame; it is impoſſible that two ſimple pendulums of a dif- 
ferent length ſhould be iſochronal, or ſhould make their vi- 
brations in the ſame time; for by virtue of thoſe different 


li 
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lengths, the velocities will be unequal, 

the times of their vibrations. 

But if it be ſuppoſed that there are in nature differe 

powers of gravity ; it will then be poſſible that two ſim ry 

pendulums of different lengths ſhould be iſochronal: the 

one animated by the natural weight, the other by the im. 

„ ginary one. If the imaginary gravity or weight be greater 
than the natural one, the pendulum imagined iſochrona] t 
the natural one, will neceſſarily deſcribe a larger ſpace . 
arch in the ſame time; and of conſequence the er 
will be faſtened at a greater diſtance from the ; point os 
ſuſpenſion. Though to have an iſochroniſm, the two 291. 
tative forces of the two pendulums muſt be equal ; * 
the three things which compoſe theſe forces, there are al. 
ready two greater in the imaginary, than the real pendulum : 

the third, therefore, i. e. the maſs or ball, | muſt be dimi. 
niſhed in the neceſſary proportion, As the ſpace or arch de. 
ſcribed by the imaginary pendulum is greater than that b 
the natural pendulum, in the ſame ratio as the ineginary 
gravity is greater than the natural one, and a radius of that 
arch, greater in the ſame ratio; are two things inſepara- 
ble: the two gravities will be always to one another, as 
thoſe two radii, or the two lengths of the two pendulums ; 
which always gives the expreſſion of the imaginary gravity 
and by a neceſſary conſequence, that of the diminiſhed gaſs 
or ball of the imaginary pendulum. If the power of gravity 
be. imagined leſs than that of the natural one, it is eaſy to 
2 how it is to be taken; but that were needleſs in our 
eſign. 
If now there be a compound pendulum, charged with two 
weights or balls faſtened to the ſame rod; M. Bernoulli con- 
ceives each of thoſe weights removed to a' greater diſtance 
from the point of ſuſpenſion, than it was before ; but both 
to the ſame; and, diminiſhed in maſs, in a due proportion : 
ſo as that both together only, make one ſimple pendulum, 
animated with one weight, the expreſſion whereof is had, and 
ifochronal to the natural compound pendulum. 
Thus we ſhall have one ſimple natural pendulum iſochronal 
to the compound natural one, by having a ſimple natural 
pendulum iſochronal to the ſimple imaginary pendulum before 
found; which is very eaſy : ſince as the imaginary gravity is 
to the natural, ſo is the length of the ſimple imaginary pen- 
dulum, to the length of the ſimple natural pendulum ; and it 
is there is the centre of eſcillatian required. 

Centre of OSCILLATION, in a ſuſpended body, is a certain 
point therein, each vibration whereof is performed in the 
ſame manner, as if that point or part alone were ſuſpended at 
that diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion. 

Or, it is a point, wherein, if the whole length of a com- 
pound pendulum be collected; the ſeveral oſcillations will 
be performed in the ſame time as before, See PENDU- 
LM. 

Its diſtance, therefore, from the point of ſuſpenſion, is equal 
to the length of a ſingle pendulum, whoſe oſcillations are iſo- 
chronal with thoſe of the compound one. See CENTRE F 
Oſcillation. | 


OSCIT ATION, the act popularly called yawning. See 


YAWNING. | 
OSCULA, in anatomy, a term uſed for the orifices, or open- 
ings of the leſſer veſſels, See Or1rFice, VESSEL, Cc. 
OSCULUM, in the new analyſis. A circle deſcribed on the 
point C, as a centre, (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 12.) with the ra- 
dius of the evolute M C, is ſaid to ofculate, kiſs, the curve 


deſcribed by evolution, in M; which point ML is called by | 


the inventor, Huygens, the oſculum of the curve. See Evo- 
LUTE, | 

The line MC is alſo called the radius of the o/culum. See 
Rapivs. 10 
The evolute BCF is the place of the centres of all the cir- 
cles that ſculatæ the curve A M, deſcribed by evolution. See 
EVOLUTION. | f 
The doctrine of the ſcula of curves is owing to M. Leib- 


nit z, who firſt ſhewed the uſe of Huygens's evolute in mea- ] 


ſuring the curvature of curves, See CURVE. 
OscuLum pacis.—Antiently it was a cuſtom in the church, 
that in the celebration of maſs, after the prieſt had conſe- 
crated the wafer, and ſpoke the words, pax domint vob. / 
cum, the people kiſſed each other, which was called gun 
pacis. ble 
When this cuſtom was abrogated, another aroſe ; and 25 
the prieſts ſpoke the words, a deacon or ſub-deacon oler- 
ed the people an image to kiſs ; which they called a- 
cem. 
OSIANDRIANS, a ſe& among the Lutherans, fo called 
from Andrew Ofiander, a celebrated German divine. des 
LUTHERAN, 406 1 
Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that man is juſtified of 
mally, not by the faith and apprehenſion of the juſtice 4 
Jeſus Chriſt, or the imputation of our Saviour 5 2 2 
cording to the opinion of Luther and Calvin; but by the el. 
ſential juſtice of God, See JUST ITI AT ION, Ec. 
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; DRIANS, Were ſuch among the Ofiandriant, as held 
gy of Luther and Calvin Sith regard to this lie ; 
and that of Oſiander, with regard to the other: Aſſerting, 
that man is juſtified here by imputation, and hereaſter by the 
| efſential juſtice of God. See IMPUTATION, 

OSSA, in anatomy. See the article Bong, 

OSSICLE, Oss1cULUM, little bone; a diminutive of os, 

bone. See BONE. ; 4 | 

In which ſenſe the term is uſed among anatomiſts. 

Botaniſts alſo uſe Miculum for the ſtone of a cherry, plumb, 

apricot, Or other ſtone- fruit. See FRUIT, 

OSSIFICATION, in the animal cxconomy, the forma- 

tion of the bones; but more eſpecially, the converſion of 
parts naturally ſoft, to the hardneſs and conſiſtency of bones. 
See BONE» 
Bones, Dr. Drake argues, are formed out of the moſt com- 
minuted or broken part of the blood ; ſince we ſee that the 
blood of old men, which-by a long courſe of circulation, be- 
comes in a manner unfit for the common office of nutrition, 
will however  ofify, and convert into bones, many of the 
tendons and ligaments, and even the coats of the veſſels 
themſelves, whoſe ſubſtance being next to the bones the moſt 
compact, admits only of the ſmalleſt particles of the blood ; 
which therefore ſooneſt become oſſeous, as they are frequently 
found. See NUTRITION, Boon, &c. 

OSTENSIO, a tax antiently paid by merchants, &c. for 
leave to ſhew, or expoſe their goods to ſhow and ſale in mar- 
kets. See SCAVAGE. ; | 

OSTENSIVE Demonſtrations, ſuch as plainly and directly 
demonſtrate the truth of any propoſition, | 
In which they ſtand diſtinguiſhed from apagrgical ones, or 
reductions ad alſurdum, or ad 1mpoſſibile, which prove the 


truth propoſed, by demonſtrating the abſurdity, or impoſſbi- | 


liry of the contrary. See DEMONSTRATION, | | 
Oftenſive demenſtrations are of two ſorts: Some barely, but 
dir cily, prove the thing to be; which they call o: others 
d-moniirate the thing from its cauſe, nature, or eſſential pro- 
pertiies 5 and theſe are called in the ſchools, Sos, + 
OSTEOCOLLA, OETEOKOAAA, in natural hiſtory, 
glue-bene; a white, or ath-coloured ſparty ſtone, ſhaped like 
a bone, and by ſome ſuppoſed to have the quality of uniting 
broken bones; on which account it js ordered in ſome plaiſters. 
OSTEOCO POS“, or OsTocoeos, is uſed by ſome for 
an acute pain, wherein the patient is affected as if his bones 
were breaking, | 
The word is formed from the Greek orte, bone, and xow1:1, 
to break, cut, or cleave. | | 
It ariſes from a ſharp humour vellicating the perioſteum, or 
membrane wherewith the bones are inveſted. —lIt is particu- 
larly incident to ſcorbutic and pocky perſons. 
OSTEOLOGY Y OEZTEOAOTIA, that part of ana- 
tomy which teaches the nature and fabric of the bones of the 
human body; their form, diſpoſition, articulation, uſe, &c. 
dee Tab. Anat, P. 1. Oftedl. See alſo the article Ax A- 


TOM. 


* The word is formed from the Greek Peers bone, and Aoſ©-, 
diſcourſe, 


Dr. Clopton Havers has given us an. o/teology in good repute. 
See BONE, Jy | 

OS TIA, in anatomy, a term uſed indifferently with eſcula, 
orifices, &c, for the mouths or apertures of the veſſels of the 
ont As the o/tia vagine, &c. See VAGINA, ORIFICE, 


OSTRACISM *, OETPAKIEMOS, a kind'of popular 
judgment, or condemnation among the Athenians z being a 
ſentence of baniſhment againſt perſons whoſe too great power 
rendered them ſuſpected to the people; or whoſe merit and 
credit gave umbrage left they ſhould attempt ſomething againſt 
the public liberty, and their power degenerate into tyranny. 


See BANISHMENT. 
people gave 
e baniſhed 


It had the denomination oftraciſm, in regard the 
their votes, by writing the name of the perſon to 
in a ſhell, by the Greeks called opaxoy; and caſting the ſhells 
into an urn.” ; 


This kind of baniſhment had nothing infamous in it, as not | 
ing for any crime; but, on the contrary, was held very | 


honourable, as it was a mark of popularity, 


It laſted for ten years, but the baniſhed perſon had the ful! 
enjoyment of his eſtate all the time. 
O/raciſm was null, unleſs there were 6000 citizens in the 
aſlembly of the people whereby it was enjoined. | 
OSTRACITIS, OETPAKITIE, in natural hiſtory, a 
kind of cruſty ſtone, reddiſh, and in form of an oiſter-ſhell, 
and, like that, ſeparable into laminæ found in ſeveral places 
in Germany; and held of good ſervice in the gravel. 
Dr. Home, in the Phileſ. Tranſat, ſays, it rather diflolve- 
the little ſtones than forces them out, 


ably diuretic, —He adds, that he preſciibes it in powder with 


a third part of flores chamæmeli.— The doſe is from half a| 


- drachm to a whole one, in white wine. | = 
*TRACITIS, is alſo the name of a kind of cadmia, found 1 


. 
- 


like an egg, whence its name. 


as not being remark | 


O VA 


the bottom of the furnaces where copper is 
CADMIA. 


It is very heavy, and in ſtructure reſembles an oiſter ſhell, 
whence its name. —[t is eſteemed aſtringent and deterſive ; 
and is an CET in ſeveral unguents, 

OTACOUSTICS®, a term applied to inftruments which 
aid, or improve the ſenſe of hearing. See Hz arinc 

The word is formed from the Greek 26 „., car, 
J hear. See AcovsT1C. 

OTALGIA®*, QTAATIA, in medicine, denotes a pain 
in the ear, eſpecially that in the ſarther parts of the auditory 
paſſage. See EAR. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek 2g ., car, and * =* 

pain. 

The otalgia uſually ariſes from an inflammation; ſometimes 
from a ſharp ſerous humour, which vellicates the membrane 
wherewith the canal of the ear is lined. It is ſometimes alſo 
occaſioned by a wound or ulcer in that part, or from ſome 
pungent matter gathered within the ear. | 
The ſmoke of tobacco conveyed into the ear through a pipe, 
Etmuller recommends as good to aſſuage this pain; as alſo 
millepedes in a proper vehicle of oil. 
The otalgia ſometimes alſo ariſes from a worm in the ear; 
which is to be drawn out alive, or killed within.—Warm 
milk tempts the worm to come forth; wormwood juice de- 
{troys it within. See Worms. 

O.TIOS1, in the Hebrew cuſtoms. The learned are exceed- 
ingly divided about the decem otigi, ten idle perſons ſpoke of 
in the Jewiſh ſynagogues. 

Some ſay, they. were the three preſidents and the ſeven 
readers, ; others, that they were ten perſons hired to attend 
conſtantly at the ſynagogue, becauſe, without the number 
ten, it could be no regular ſynagogue, or legal aſſembly ; fo 
that the decem otiaſi were ten idle folks kept in pay, to form, 
by their preſence, a legal ſynagogue, or quorum. See SVN A- 
GOGUE, 

Vitringa, in his Archi-Synagega, refutes this opinion; and 
will have the otigſi to have been ten directors, or officers in 
the ſynagogue. —He ſhews that each ſynagogue had its di- 
rectors; that the number was greater or leis according to 
the dignity of the ſynagogue ; that the ſmalleſt had at 
leaſt two; that, from the earlieſt times, each ſynagogue 
had its chief, called archi-fynagogus, who had two col- 
legues, to be preſent at the ceremonies, and other acts 
of religion, and to take care every thing were done with 
decency ; but that the archi-ſynagogus reſerved to himſelf 
the power of teaching: That beſides theſe three, the archi- 
ſynagogus named ſeveral readers who read in the ſynagogue 
every Saturday; and that theſe made the decem otigſi of the 
ſynagogue 3 ſo called, becauſe being diſengaged from all o- 
ther employ ments, their whole attendance was on divine 
ſervice. | 

OTTER Hunting. See the article HunT1nG. 

OVA, Eggs, in natural kiſtory. See the article EGG. 


purified. See 


and axyu; 


[Ova, in anatomy, &c, are little ſpherical bodies, in form of 


bladders, or bubbles; conſiſting each of two concentric mem- 
branulz, replete with a limpid humour like the white of an 
egg, found under the external membrane of the ovaries of 
women, and connected to the minute orifices of the veſicles 
that compoſe the ſubſtance of the ovaries themſelves, by a 
calix. See OvaRy. 
After the uſe of venery, the ova ſwell ſenſibly, become more 
and more pellucid, their membranes grow thicker, and at 
length raiſe that of the ovary, in form of papillæ; till, at 
laſt, breaking the membrane of the ovary, they are detach- 
ed from their calix, taken into the cavities of the fallopian 
tubes, and thence conveyed into the womb ; where, being 
cheriſhed and impregnated with the male feed, they com- 
mence embryo's ; or, for want of that, are again ej cted. 
See ConcePTION, FALLOPIAN Tube, MATRIX, Em-. 
BRYO, Cc. 
Ova, in architecture, are ornaments in form of eggs, car ved 
on the contour of the ovolo, or quarter-round ; and ſeparated 
from each other by anchors, or arrows heads. See OyoLo, 
and QUARTER-Round, 
The Engliſh uſually call theſe ornaments eggs and anchors. 
— Inſtead of eggs, the antients ſometimes carved hearts; on 
which foundation it was, that they introduced arrows; to 
ſymbolize with love. 
OVAL, Ellipfis ; an oblong curvilinear figure, with two un- 
equal diameters : or a figure incloſed with a fingle curve line, 
imperfectly round, its length being greater than its breadth ; 
See OBLONG, 
The-proper oval, or egg-ſhape, is an irregular fignre, being, 
narrower at one end than the other ; in which it differs from 
an ellipſit, which is the mathematical oval, and equally broad 
at each end. | | 
The common people confound the two together; the 
geometricians alſo call the oval, a falſe ellipfs, See El. 
LIPSIS. | 13895 
The method of deſcribing an oval chiefly. uſed among wor k- 


men, is, by a cord, or ſtring, as E M, (Tab. Geometry, 


OVE 


. 48.) whoſe length is equal to the greater diameter of the 
oval, and which is taltened by its extremes to two points or | 
nails E, f, planted in its longer diameter by which means 


the oval is made ſo much the longer, as the two points or [O VI Albumen. 
OVICULUM, in the antient architecture, 


nails are farther apart. 8 
Ovar eee OLUMN, 
Ovar Crown. See the article CROWN. 
OVALE Foramen, in anatomy. See FORAMEN Ovale. 
OVARY, Or AR lun, in anatomy, that part of a female 


animal wherein the ova, or eggs are formed, and lodged.— See OVIL IA, or Szpta, in antient Rome, a place in the Cam 


Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 11. lit. h; ſee alſo Ova, and 
E66. | 
The ovaries in women are alſo called tefles muliebres, female 
teſticles ; from their uſe, which the antients ſuppoſed analo- 
| gous to that of the teſticles in men. See TESTICLES. 
They are two in number; lying near the ends of the fallo- 
pian tubes, two fingers diſtance from the uterus, to which 
they are connected by a ſtrong ligament, called was deferens, 
and in ſome meaſure by the fallopian tubes, and the broad 
ligament about the region of the ilium. They are faſtened 
to the peritonæum by the ſpermatic veſſels, by which means 
they are kept ſuſpended about the ſame height with the fun- 
dus uteri. See MATRIX. ü | 
Their figure is ſemi-oval; their ſurface ſomewhat uneven ; 
their ſize different in the different ſtages of life, At the time 
of puberty, when largeſt, they uſually weigh a drachm and 
half. ' | 
They are covered with a common membrane from the peri- 
tonæum; their ſubſtance is whitiſh, compoſed of a number 
of little thin membranous and ſlender fibres, interwoven with 
arteries, Veins, and, nerves, © | . 
Among theſe fibres and veſſels are interſperſed a number of 
little round bodies, like bladders ; full of a limpid ſubſtance, 
and called cya, or eggs, of great uſe in generation. See Ov a, 
and GENERATION, | 
OVATION, Ovart1o, in the Roman hiſtory, a leſſer tri- 
umph allowed to commanders, for victories won without the 
eſtuſion of much blood; or for the defeating of rebels, ſlaves, 
pyrates, or other unworthy enemies of the republic. See 
Fri1UMPH-. | 
Their entry was on foot, ſometimes on hörſeback; but never 
in a chariot : and they wore crowns of myrtle, called ovales ; 
having all the ſenate attending in their retinue. 
The denomination evatio, according to Servius, is derived 
from ovis, ſheep 3 becauſe the conqueror ſacrificed a ſheep on 
this occaſion to Jupiter; whereas in the greater triumph, 
they ſacrificed a bull, Others derive it from the ſound or 
din of the acclamations and ſhouts of joy made by the people 
in honour of the ſolemnity; the people and ſoldiery, on this 
occaſion, redoubling the letter O, as in the greater triumph 
they did the words J Triomphe. | 
The ovation. was firſt introduced in the year of Rome 250, 
or 251, in honour of the conſul Poſthumius Tubertus, after 
his defeating the Sabines, | 
-OVELTY. See the article OwEL r v. 
OVER-FLOWING, or Hundation. See RIVER, and 
DELUGE. | 
The overflowing of lands uſed by our husbandmen, is chiefly 
effected by diverting the ſtreams of rivers, brooks, land- 
floods, or ſprings, or ſome part of them, out of their natural 
channel. | | 
When the ſtreams lie too low for this, they are made uſe of 
to turn ſuch engines as may raiſe a ſufficient quantity of wa- 
ter to do it. The moſt uſual engine, on this occaſion, is the 
Perſian wheel, See PERSIAN Feel. 
OV E R- RA KE, in the ſea language. When a ſhip riding at 
anchor, ſo over- beats herſelf into a head-ſea, that ſhe is 
waſhed by the waves breaking in upon her ; they fay, the 
Waves over-rake her, See RAKE. 
OVER-REA CH, in the manage, is when a horſe ftrikes his 
hind feet againſt his fore. | 
The word is alſo uſed for a ſtrain, or painful ſwelling of the 
maſter-1inew of an horſe ; occaſioned by ſuch over-reach. 
OVER-RULING az Otjefion, in law, is the rejecting, 
or ſetting it aſide by the court. 
OVER-RUNNING, among printers, 
and CORRECTING. | 
OVERSAMESSA, an antient fine or penalty, impoſed be- 
jore the ſtatute of hue and cry, on ſuch perſons, as hearing 


of a murder or robbery, did not purſue the malefactor. See 
HUE. 


See PRINTING, 


OVERT Ad, a term in law, ſignifying an open act; or an 


act capable of being manifeſted, and proved. ä 
Ihe word is formed from the French, ouvert, open. 

In which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from an intentional act. 
OVERT Pound, Sec the article POUND. 85 
9 Tr Nord, denotes a plain open word, not to be miſ 

taken. | 11645 
OVERTURE, or OUvER TURE, opening, or preluding; a 

term uſed for the ſolemnities at the beginning of a public 


act, or ceremony; as of an opera, tragedy, me of mu- 


hc; Cc. 


OUR 


The overture of the theatre, or ſcene, is a piece of | 
uſually ending with a fugue. : f — 
The overture of the jubilee, is a general proceſſion, &c. 

See the article ALBUMEN. | 
A litt] | 
egg. See Ova, | 5 Ig " 
Some alſo uſe the word oviculum for ovolo. See Ovoro. 


Baldus will have this to be the Lesbian aftragal of Vitruvius 
Daviler. See ASTRAGAL. ; 


Martius, at firſt railed in, like a ſheep's pen; whence Is 
name.—Afterwards it was mounted with marble, beautified 
m—_ walks and galleries ; as alſo with a tribunal, or ſeat of 
Juſtice. . 
Within this precinct, or incloſure, the people were called to 
* ſuffrages for the election of magiſtrates. See FIELD 
of Mars. 
T aſcent into the ovilia was not by ſtairs, but by pontes 
a ſort of bridges made for the time; every curia, tribe, and 
century, as the aſſembly was centuriate or tribute, Cc. hay. 
ing its proper bridge. —W hence the proverb, de ponte dejicien- 
dus, where a perſon is to be barred from giving his vote. See 
CoMiITIA. | | | 
OVIPAROUS, in natural hiſtory, a term applied to ſuch 
animals as produce their young, ab ove, from eggs; as birds, 
inſets, &c. See EGO, INS ECT, ANIMAL, Ge. 
The oviparous kind ſtand in oppoſition to thoſe which bring 
forth their young alive, called viviparous animals; as, 
— quadrupeds, &c. See GENERATION, VII AROus, 
C. 
Oviparous animals, may be defined to be ſuch as conceive 
eggs, which they afterwards bring forth: and from which, 
by the incubation of the parent, or ſome other principle of 
warmth and fermentation, at length ariſe animals; which, 
after they have ſpent the moiſture or humour they were ſur- 
rounded withal, and are grown to a ſufficient bulk, firmneſs, 
and ſtrength, break their ſhell, and come forth. 
The owviparous kind, beſide birds, include divers ſpecies of 
terreſtrial animals; as, ſerpents, lizzards, tortoiſes ; crabs, 
lobſters, frogs, Cc. See Ovary. | | 
OUNCE *, Uncia, a little weight, the ſixteenth part of a 
pound averdupois; and the twelfth of a pound troy. See 
WeEicHrT, and PouNnD. 


*The word is derived from the Latin ꝝncia, the twelfth part 
of any whole, called as; particularly in geometrical mea- 

| 8 an inch, or the twelfth part of a foot. See Ixcn, 
and As. 


The ounce averdupois is divided into eight drachms, and the 
drachm into three ſcruples. The ounce troy into twenty peny 
weights, and the peny weight into twenty-four grains. See 
DRAchu, PENNY Weight, &c. | | 
The ounce, once, makes the eighth part of the French mark, 
and is divided into three gros, or drachms ; the drachm into 
three peny weights, or ſcruples ; and the ſcruple into twenty- 
four grains : each grain computed to weigh a grain of wheat. 
See GRAIN, Cc. 
All precious merchandizes, as gold, filver, filk, &c. are ſold 
by the ounce. See GoLD, SILVER, STANDARD, Ge. 
Ounce Pearls, are thoſe too ſmall to be ſold by tale ; uſually 
called ſeeds of pearl, See PEARL. N t | 
Ounce Cottons, are certain cottons brought from Damaſcus, 
of a kind and quality ſuperior to the reſt, See CoTToON. 
OVOLO, Ovoun, in architecture, a round moulding, 
whoſe * profile, or ſweep, in the, Tonic and | Compoſite 
capitals, is uſually a quadrant of a circle; whence it 15 
alſo popularly called the quarter-round. ' See QUARTER” 
Round. 
It is uſually enriched with ſculptures among the antients, in 
form of cheſnut-ſhells ; whence Vitruvius, and others of the 
antients, call it echinus, cheſnut-ſhell. See Tab. Archit. fig. 5- 


ſee alſo Ecninus. | : 

Among us, it is uſually cut with the repreſentation of eggs, 

and anchors, or arrows-heads, placed alternately whence 

its Italian name ovele, Latin ovum, and French ceuf, d. d, 

egg. See OVA. | | 

OUR Lady. See the article NorRE DAME. 

OuR Lady of the Thiſtle, See the article THISTLE- g 

OURAN, or URan So AN us, the name of a ſect of magi- 
cians, in the iſland Gromboccanore, in the Eaft-Indies. 
The word implies men-devils ; theſe people, it ſeems, hav- 
ing the art of rendering themſelves inviſible, and py 
where they pleaſe, and by that means, doing infinite mit- 
chief: for which reaſon the people hate and fear them 4.7 

_ tally, and always kill them on the ſpot, when they can take 
them. | here | "$0" 120 
In the Portugueſe hiftory, printed 1581, folio, mention 13 
made of a N ks the king of the iſland, to à 5 
tugueſe officer named Brittio, conſiſting of twelve of 
ourans; with whom he made incurſions on the people o 
Tidore, killed great numbers, c. | 


To 


| 


fig. 24. lit. a, m. fig. 28. lit. p. fig. 32. lit. g. fig. 40. It. e 


O 


a> an a9 av rr ao 4a acc an a. 


aſcus, 
IN. 

Iding, 
polite 
it is 


T ER- 


nts, in 
of the 


OUSTE D*, in our antient law- 


OUT 


whether in effect, they had the faculty aſcribed 
Tok one of them was tied by the neck with a rope, 
without any poſſibility of diſengaging bimſelf by natural 
means: yet in the morning it was found he had flipped his 


collar. 


t the king of Tidore might not complain, Brittio 
re 25 2 with devils, it is ſaid he diſmiſſed them at 


length into their own iſland. 


put out of poſſeſſion. . 


The word is formed from the French, gfer, to remove, take. 
away 
OUSTE 


le droit. 


it appeared upon the matter diſcuſſed, that the king. 

| 2 7 right or title to the land he had ſeized ; judgment; 
was given in Chancery, that the king's hands be amoved.— 
Hereupon, ouſter le main, or amoveas manum was awarded 


to the eſcheator, to reſtore the land, &c, 


But now all wardſhips, liveries, ou/fer le mains, Cc. are 


taken away and diſcharged by ſtatute, 12 Car. II. 


OvusTER le Mer *, in law, a cauſe of excuſe or eſſoign; where 
a man not appearing in court upon ſummons, it is alledged 


that he is beyond the ſeas. 


* 'The term is compounded of the old French, oltre, and e mer, 


q. d. beyond the ſea, | 
OUT ER Rainbow. See the article RainBow. 


OUTFANGTHEFE*®, a privilege whereby a lord was 


enabled to call any man dwelling in his fee, but taken for 


felony in another place, to judgment in his own court. 


* The word is formed from the Saxon, ut extra, without; 
fang, capis vel captus3 and theof, thief : q. d. Fur extracaptus. 


Spelm. 


OUT LAW, UTLacaTUus, one deprived of the bene- 


5 A being removed, or 


R le Main, amovere manum, in law, denotes a neery 
of lands out of the king's hands; or a judgment given for him 
that traverſed or ſued a monſtrans le droit. See MoxsTRANSU 


| 


9 


OUTLAWRY, or Ur LAW RAY, UTLAGARIA, the pu- 


Clerk of the OUuTLAWRIES. See the article CLERK. 
UUT-PAR TERS, in our antient writers, were a ſort of 


OUT-RIDERS, are bailiffs errant, employed by ſheriffs, 


+44 WAR D fanting Angle. See the article Anous. 


pic not only ſerve to cover the body of the place, but alſo 


Vor. II. No CIX, 


ft of the law; or out of the king's protection. See Our- 
LAWRY» N od 

Bracton ſays, an out-law forfeits every thing he has; and 
that from the time of his outlawry, he wears a wolf's head; 
and any body may kill him impund; eſpecially if he defend 
himſelf, or fly. — But in the beginning of king Edward the 
third's reign, it was reſolved by the judges, that it ſhould not 
be lawful for any man, but the ſheriff alone (having lawful 
warrant therefore) to put to death a man out-lawed, See 
WoLFESHEAD. | | 


niſhment of him, who being called into law, and lawfully 
ſought, does (after an original writ, and three writs of 
capias, alias & pluries, returned by the ſheriff, with a non 
eſt inventus, and an exigent with a proclamation award- 
ed thereupon) contemptuouſly refuſe to appear. See OuT- 
LAW, 


He muſt alſo be called at five county court-days, a month 


between each one; and if he appear not in that time, pro 


ex-lege tenebitur, cum principi non obediat, nec legi, & ex- 
tunc exlegabitur ; i. e. he ſhall be pronounced to be out of 
the king's protection, and deprived of the benefit of the 
aw, . | ; 

The effect of which is, if he be out-kawed at the ſuit of 
another, in a civil cauſe, he ſhall forfeit all his goods. and 
chattels to the king; and if on felony, all his lands and tene- 
ments, which he has in fee, or for life, and all his goods 
and chattels.— And then, according to Bracton, he may 
periſh without law, &c. | 
A minor, or a woman, cannot be out-lawed.—A woman is 
laid to be waived, where a man is out-lawed, See WAIVE. 


thieves, or highwaymen, on the frontiers of Scotland, who 


rode about to fetch in ſuch things as they could lay hold on. 
dee IX IAK ERS. 


or their deputies, to ſummons people in the remoteſt parts 


of their hundreds, to the county or hundred courts. See 
AILIFF, . 


ORKS, in fortification, all thoſe works made without 
ide the ditch of a fortified place, to cover and defend it. See 
ORKs, and FORTIFICATION. | 


utworks, called alſo advanced and detached works, are thoſe 


cep the enemy at a diſtance, and prevent his taking ad- 
tage of the cavities and elevations uſually found in the 
PaCcS about the counterſcarp z which might ſerve them 
wow as lodgments, or as rideaux, to facilitate the carry- 
15 on their trenches, and planting their batteries againſt 
Fg Pace,—Such are, ravelins, tenailles, hornworks, queue 
Von crown-works, See TENALLLE, HQRn- 

) C. 


moſt uſual of theſe are live: ot half-moons, formed 


counterſcatp, and before the eurtin, to cover the gates and 

bridges, See RAVELIN; and Demi-Lywe. 

OUVERTURE. See the article. OveRTURE. 

OVUM Pbiloſophicum, or Chymicum, is a glaſs 
oval form, reſembling an 
mercury, 

OWELTY, or OveLTy of ſervices, in our law-books, an 
equality of ſervices; as when the tenant. paravail owes as 
much to the meſn, as the meſn does to the lord paramount, 
See SERVICE. 

OWLER, a maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon, who con- 
veys wool, or other prohibited goods in the night, to the 
ſea-ſide, in order to ſhip them off, contrary to law. See 
Rux NIN G. I 
The name is derived hence, that, like »w/:, 
abroad in the night time, 

OWSE, among tanners, is oaken bark beaten, or ground 
ſmall; to ſerve in the preparation of leather. See BARE, 
and TANNING. 

OXGANG * or Oxcars of Land, is ordinarily taken, in 
our old law-books, for fifteen acres ; being as much land as 
it is ſuppoſed one ox can plough in a year. 

© Je terre, q. d. quantum ſufficit ad iter vel adum anitt 
9791. 

In Lincolnſhire they ſtill corruptly call it 2 of land. 
OX SPAVIN. See the article Spavin. 
OXYCRATE®*, OxyrycrarTrun, in pharmacy, Cc. a 

mixture of water and vinegar, | 


* The word is Greek, eZvxgare ; formied of eg ve, ſharp, ſour, 
and x:gawmupai, I mix. 


The uſual proportion is one ſpoonful of vinegar to five or ſix 
of water. 

O ꝙcrate is proper to aſſwage, cool, and refreſh.—They make 
fomentations of exycrate, clyſters of oxycrate, &c. 

OXYCROCEUM *, in pharmacy, a preparation much 
uſed in plaiſters, for fractures, and to form callus's ; com- 
pofed chiefly of ſaffron, with gums diſſolved in vinegar. 


The word is formed from the Greek ogg, ſharp, ſour, and 
xeox@-, ſaffron, 


OXYGALA, OZYTAAA, Saur milk. See Milk. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, «2us, ſharp, ſour, and 
xa, milk. 


The Turks uſe this as a popular drink, and call it gur. 
Vigenere ſays, they drink ſour milk diluted with water, 
which is found to cool and nouriſh much better than the 
milk alone. : 
OXY GONIUS, Oxyconovs, in geometry, acute-an- 
gled ; a figure conſiſting wholly of acute angles, or angles leſs 
than 90 degrees. See ACUTE. a 
The word is chiefly applied to triangles, where the three 
angles are all acute, or leſs than 90 degrees each. See TRI- 
. 
OXYMEL®*, os TMu EA, in pharmacy, a mixture of honey 
and vinegar, boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 
The word is formed from the Greek, oZvs, ſour, and wes 
mel, honey. * 
There are two kinds of oxyme!; the one ſimple, the other 
compound. | 
Simple OxyMEL is compoſed of two parts of good honey, and 
one of white-wine vinegar boiled into the conſiſtence of a 


ſyrup : proper to incide and ſcout any phlegm adhering to the 
throat and breaſt. 


body; of an 


they only ſtir 


the honey and vinegar, they add the decoction of the five 
greater opening roots, with the ſeeds of ſmallage, parſley, 


and fennel. It is uſed to open obſtructions of the liver and 
ſpleen. | 


OXYREG MTA, ozYPETMIA, in medicine, a ſourneſs 
of the ſtomach liquor, occaſioning acid belches. _ 
The word is formed from oZv;, and egevyw, ructo. See RuCs 
TATION. 
OXYRRHODON®, or OxyRRHoODINUM, a mixture 


of two parts of oil of roſes, and one part of vinegar, ſtirred 
together for ſome time. | 


* The word is compoſed of the Greek «£v;, ſour, and $oJorg 
role. 8 

To theſe are ſometimes added diſtilled waters. It is uſed for 

inflammations, and to dry up tetters. 

Scultetus preſcribes it as follows: two whites of eggs beaten, 

one ounce and half of vinegat of roſes, four ounces of roſe- 

water; and two ounces of oil of roſes. 


medicine compoſed of ſugar and vinegar. 


* The word is compounded of og, ſour, and oaxyagery, 
ſugar. 
The name is more peculiarly given to a ſyrup prepared 
with vinegar, the juice of four pomegranates, and ſugar 
uſed to cool, refreſh, and reſiſt the malignity of peccant hu- 


OYER, ſeems to have been antiently uſed for what we call 
aſſiſes. See ASSISE, 


*cen che two baſtions, on the flanquant angle of the 


| i 


* 


7 8 Oven 


egg; uled for the ſublimation of 


Compound OxYMEL only differs from the ſimple, in that to 


OXYSACCHARUM®, oZYSAKXAPON, a liquid | 
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Ov xR and Terminer *, a commiſſion directed to the judges and | 


Over de Record, is a petition made in court, praying that the 


O VE 


other gentlemen of the county to which it is iſſued, by vir- 
tue whereof they are empowered to hear and determine trea- 
fons, and all manner of felonies and treſpaſſes. See JUsTICE, 
Commiss1o0N, Ec. 


* The term in French, and literally denotes to hear and deter- 
mine. In our ſtatutes it is ſometimes wrote oyer and deter- 


miner. . 
Tt is the firſt and largeſt of the five commiſſions, by which 
our judges of afliſe do fit in their ſeveral circuits. See 


ASSISE. 
Antiently it was only in uſe upon ſome ſudden outrage or in- 
ſurrection in any place, 


judges, for better proof ſake, will be pleaſed to hear, or look 
upon any record. . 


O YES, a corruption of the French, Oyez, hear ye; e, 
a term, or formula, whereby the cryers, in our Get. ing 
join ſilence, or attention, ere they make proclamation of ay 
thing. 
OZ ANA®, in medicine, a putrid and ſtinking ulcer, in one o 
both noſtrils ; wherein the humour is very acrid, or cor: r 
ſive, ſanious, and ſometimes mixed with a bloody muc * 
See ULCER. us, 
* The word is Greek, o&ava, which ſignifies the (Gn 
thing. : ' e 
It ſometimes proceeds from neglected, or ill-managed wound: 
contuſions, &c. in the noſtrils ; eſpecially in ſcorbutic, foro. 
phulous, or venereal habits ; and ſometimes follows the ſmall. 


x. a 

It often ſpreads and eats through the alæ; and at other 
times preys into the ſeptum naſi, cartilage, and os palati; 
eſpecially in venereal caſes, Whence the preat danger of 


In the like ſenſe one may demand oyer of a bond, deed, cove- 
nant, or the like, 


the noſe in that diſtemper, See VENEREAL, 
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P A C 


bet, See LETTER, CONSONANT, &c. 
Dy hen the p is followed with an h in the ſame 
9 Hord, it has the ſound of an F; thus philoſophy is 
pronounced filoſophy. 


P A conſonant, and the fifteenth letter in the Engliſh 


P and þ are ſo like each other, that Quintilian declares, that} 


: btinuit, his reaſon required him to put a b, but 
dey SN hear nothing but a 2 optinuit . hence in 
anticnt inſcriptions, and old gloſſaries, it appears, theſe two 
letters have been often confounded. See B. 5 
Several nations ſtill pronounce one for the other, the ermans 
rticularly, who ſay, ponum vinum, for bonum vinum. 
0 Plutarch obſerves, it was uſual for thoſe of Delphos to ſay gar 
for wart, Bixgov for Tixgov 3 and among the Latins, as often 
an 5 followed, the h was changed into a p, as ſeribo, ſcripſi. 
p. i the Italian muſic, frequently repreſents piano; which is 
b h t in our muſic we call ſoft, i. e. the force of voice or in- 
— is to be diminiſhed, ſo as to make a kind of echo. 
PP ſignifies piu piano, i. e. more ſoft, or a ſecond echo, weaker, 
or more remote than the former: and PPP ſignifies pianiſſimo, 
ſofteſt of all, or a third echo; the voice being, as it were, loſt 
P M * aſtronomers, is frequently uſed for psf? meridiem, or 
afternoon and ſometimes for po? mane, after the morning, i. e. 
after midnight. See MORNING. N 
p was alſo uſed among the antients as a numeral letter, ſignify- 
ing the ſame with the G, viz. an hundred; according to the 
verſe of Ugutio. 
P /amilem cum G numerum monſtratur habere. 
Though Baronius thinks it rather ſtood for ſeven—See what 
has been obſerved, with reſpect to theſe numeral letters in 
general, under the letter A. | 


When a daſh was added atop P, it ſtood for four hundred 
thouſand. 

8. Jerom obſerves, on Daniel, that the Hebrews had no p; 
but that the ph ſerved them inſtead thereof: adding, that there 
is but one word in the whole Bible read with a p, viz. apadno. 

P, in medicinal preſcription, is uſed for pugil, or the eighth part 
of a handful, Sce Pu II. 8 

PA ſignifies partes ægquales, equal parts of any ingredients; 

otherwiſe denoted by d or ana. See ANA. 

PP ſignify pulvis patrum, i. e. Jeſuit's powder, or the cortex 
peruvianus in powder; which is ſo called, becauſe firſt brought 
into Europe by thoſe fathers. See CORTEX. 

PABULUM is ſometimes uſed among naturaliſts for fuel ; or 
that part in combuſtible bodies, which the fire immediately 
feeds, or is ſupported by, See FiRE. 


The oily or ſulphurous part of fuels is the only proper pabu- | 


lum. It is that alone, wherein fire can inhere. See FEWEL, 
SULPHUR, Ec. 


PACALIA, a feaſt held among the antient Romans in honour 
of the goddeſs Pax, Peace. See PEACE. 


Alnhelmus, de Laud. Virgin. ſpeaking of the impure feſtivals| 


and ceremonies of the heathens, calls one of them peynalia : 

which paſſage Gronovius charges as faulty ; alledging, that 
there was no feaſt of that name; but that it ſhould have been 
pacalia, or perhaps palilia. See PALILIA. 


were not forgetful of Peace: ſhe had an altar at Rome, and a 


2 temple; and religious rites were paid her with great ſo- 
emnity. 


the two feet of a man in walking. See MEASURE. 
The ordinary pace of a man is two fc c and a half; though 
many reckon it a yard: the geometrical, or German, called 
alſo the greater pace, is five feet. See FooT. 
he antient Roman, and modern Italic mile, conſiſts of a 
thouſand paces, mille paſſus. The French league is 3000 
| Þaces, the German 4000. See MILE, LEAGUE, Cc. 
Pace, in the manage, is a certain manner of motion, or pro- 
ercflion of a horſe. See Hors. 
he natural paces of a horſe are three, viz. the walk, trot, 
and gallop; to which may be added an amble ; becauſe ſome 


horſes have it naturally, See each under its proper article, 
TRor, GALLoe, c. 


or the artificial paces, ſee the article AI RS. 


— that mix their paces, i. e. ſhufle bet wixt a walk and 
e, 


Sc. are ſeldom of any value. The defect proceeds 
from t 


their fretful, fiery temper: and ſometimes from a weak- 
neſs either in their reins or legs. 


_ 1s more particularly underſtood of that eaſy low motion 


feet of the ſame fide at a 
Sce AMBLE, | | 


erein the horſe raiſes the two 
„ume; called alſo amble, 
'UL, N. No CX. 


P A D 


PACIFIC, ſometimes peaceful, or free from troubles, tumults, 


Sc. See PEACE. 


Geographers call the ſouth ſea, mare pacificum, the pacific 
ocean; as being leſs infeſted with ſtorms than the atlantic, 
M. Frezier affirms, it does not deſerve that appellation ; and 
that he has ſeen as violent tempeſts therein as in any other 
ſea: but Magellan happening to have a very favourable wind, 
and not meeting with any thing to ruffle him, when he firſt 
traverſed this vaſt ocean in 1520, gave it the name which it has 
retained ever ſince, Maty, however, adds, that the wind is 
ſo regular, that the veſſels would frequently go from Acapulco 
to the Philippine Iſlands, without ſhifting a fail, 


PAciFic Letters, Literæ PAciF1Cz, in the antient church, 


was a denomination given to all forts of letters teſtimonial, 
given by the biſhop, or chorepiſcopus, to their prieſts, when 
they had occaſion to travel abroad; certifying, that the bearer 
was a catholic, and in communion with the church. 

The liſe of pope Sixtus I. taken from the. pontifical of pope 
Damaſus, mentions that pope as the firſt who introduced thoſe 


letters called formate, canonicæ, commendatitiæ, communica= 


toriæ, ecclefiaſlice, & pacifice. 


PACIFICATION, the att of reſtoring, or re-eſtabliſhing 


the public peace, and tranquillity, See PRACRE. 
The word' is particularly appropriated to the periods put to the 
religious broils raiſed in France, in the year 1562, by the 


edict of Nantz and the civil commotions between the Eng- 
liſh and Scots, ended in 1638. See Epicr. 


PACIFICATOR is commonly underſtood in the ſame ſenſe 


with mediator, viz. for one who endeavours to reconcile 
princes, or powers at variance, 

Wicquetort makes a difference between mediator, and pacificas 
tor. The peace being concluded between France and England, 
in 1621. the inſtruments on each fide were put in the hands of 
certain embaſſadors, who had been employed as pacificators, 
not as mediators ; to be kept till ſuch time as the ratifications 
had been exchanged. —So the archbiſhop of Piſa, the duke of 
Tuſcany's embaſſador at Madrid, was never eſteemed a me- 
diator; though the French embaſladors allowed him to be pre- 
ſent at the conferences held with the commiſſioners of Spain, 
to act as a pacrficator of the differences between them. The 


grand duke had not offered his mediation ; nor would France 


have accepted it. Wicquefort, P. 2. § 11. 


PACK, in commerce.—A pack of wool is a horſe's load ; con- 


taining 17 ſtone and 2 pound; or 204 pound weight. See 
SARPLAR, and Wool. OY, 


PACI *, Pactum, or PacTton, in law, a covenant, or 


convention between two or more parties, See CovENANT. 
* Ulpian derives the word from the Latin verb paci/ci, to bargain, 
agree, contract: Others, with more probability, from paco, I 
appeaſe, or pacify ;/or from pango, I fix, eſtabliſh. 
The civil lawyers, after Ulpian, define the word pad the 
conſent of two or more parties to the ſame thing Duorum aut 
plurium in idem conſenſus. L. III. S 2. F. de pactis. 
There are two ſpecies of conventions, wiz, the pact and con- 
tract. A pact againſt good manners, againſt public or natu- 


ral equity, is null.— It is a maxim in law, ex nudo pacto non 
oritur lex. See NUDE. 


PA CTA Conventa, in Poland, are the articles agreed on be- 
The antients, who perſonified, and even deified, every thing, | 


tween the king and the republic; and which they mutually 
oblige each other to obſerve. See CAPITULATION, 


PADDOCE, or Pappock Courſe, a piece of ground, con- 
PACE, Passus, Step; a meaſure taken from the ſpace between 


veniently taken out of a park, ordinarily a mile long, and a 
quarter of a mile broad, encompaſſed with pales, or a wall, for 
the exhibiting of races' with greyhounds, for wagers, plates, 
or the like. See PARK. | | 
At one end of the paddoct is a little houſe, where the dogs 
are to be entered; and whence they are ſlipped ; near which 
are pens to encloſe two or three deer for the ſport. 

The deer, when turned looſe, run all along by the pale; and 
the ſpeCtators are placed on the other fide. 

Along the courſe are ſeveral poſts, viz. the law-poſt, 160 
yards from the dog-houſe and penns ; the quarter of a mile 
poſt, half mile poſt, and pinching poſt ; beſide the ditch, a 
place made to receive the deer, and preſerve them from fur- 
ther purſuit. | 

Near the ditch, are placed judges, or triers.— The keeper, to 
flip the dogs fairly, puts a falling collar upon each, to flip 
through a ring; and the deer being turned looſe and put for- 


ward by a teazer, as ſoon as it is arrived at the law-polt, the 


dog-houſe door is thrown open and the dogs ſlipped. 


If, now, the deer ſwerve ſo much, as that his head is judged 


nearer the dog-houſe than the ditch, before he arrive at the 
pinching-poſt ; it is no match; buy muſt be run over again 
three days after, If there be no ſugh ſwerve, but the deer 
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runs trait as far as the pinching poſt ; then the dog neareſt 
him, if he chance to ſwerve afterwards, or by any accident, 
be blanched z or if there be no ſuch ſwerve, &c. the dog that 
leaps the ditch firſt, wins the match. 


PADUAN, among medaliſts, a modern medal in imitation of 


the antique; or a new medal ſtruck with all the marks and 
characters of antiquity, See MEDAL. 

The name is taken from Paduan, Paduanus, a famous Italian 
painter, who ſucceeded ſo well in the impoſture, if it may be 
ſo called, that the beſt judges are at a loſs to diſtinguiſh them. 
This Paduan was thus called from the place of his birth Padua; 
his proper name was Giovanni Cavino; others ſay, Lewis 
Lee; he flouriſhed in the ſeventeenth century,—Gotheb Rink 
adds, that he had an aſſociate in this forgery, called Alexander 
Baſſianus.— His ſon Octavian, though born at Rome, was 
alſo called the Paduan, 

PADUAN is, properly, applicable to thoſe medals only, which 

are ſtruck on the matrices of the elder Paduan ; which are ſtill 
preſerved— Though it is frequently uſed in the general for all 
medals of this kind. 
Joubert obſerves, that there have been a Paduan and Parme- 
ſan in Italy, and a Carteron in Holland, who had the knack 
of imitating the antique in perfection. The Parmeſan was 
Laurentius Parmeſanus. We may alſo add another Italian 
who excelled in this way, viz. Valerius Bellus Vicentinus ; 
but his medals are not ſo common as thoſe of the reſt, See 
Coin, and CoIiNAGE. | 

PAAN®, HAIAN, in antiquity, a hymn in honour of Apollo, 
or ſome other of the gods; chiefly uſed on occaſion of victory, 
and triumph. See Hymv. 

* Feſtus derives the word ao rv maw, ferire, to ſmite, ſhoot : 
but Heſychius rather takes Apollo to have been, denominated 


Pan from male, Sega rs, I heal, in alluſion to his being the 
deity of medicine. 


The pear took its name from Apollo himſelf; who was deno- 
minated Pom, becauſe in his combat with the ſerpent Python, 
his mother Latona encouraged him to make uſe of his arrows, 
by crying frequently in S, in va, do boy, bravely boy. 

PAEAN, or PAEON, is alſo the name of a foot in the antient 
poetry; ſo called, as commonly ſuppoſed, becauſe appropriated 
to the hymn pæan; though Quintilian derives the name from 
its inventor pon, a phylician. See Foor. 
The pœen conſiſts of four ſyllables, one of which is long, and 
the reſt ſhort. 

PADO-BaeTism “*, infant-baptiſm, or that conferred on 
children, See BaPT1smM. 

*The word is a compound of the Greek mai;, Wald., infant, 
and 2471opeE-, baptiſm. 

PAGAN, Pacanvus, a heathen, gentile, or idolater; one 

who adores falſe gods. See IDOLATRY, Ec. 


Baronius derives the word paganus, a pagis, villages z becauſe, 


when the Chriſtians became maſters of the cities, the heathens 
were obliged by the edicts of Conſtantine and his ſons, to go 
and live in the country villages, Sc. —Salmafius will have the 
word come from pagus, conſidered as originally ſignifying gens, 
or nation: whence we ſay indifferently pagans, or gentiles. 
See GENTILE. | | 

The abbot de Fleury gives another origin of pagan: he ob- 
ſerves that the emperor Conſtantine, going from Antioch againſt 
 Maxentius in 350, aſſembled all his troops, and adviſed ſuch as 
had not received baptiſm to receive it immediately ; declaring 
withal, that ſuch as ſhould be found unbaptized ſhould quit the 
ſervice, and go home. | 

Hence, perhaps, ſays the abbot, the name pagans might be 
given to thoſe who choſe the latter: the Latin word, paganus, 
properly ſignifying a perſon who does not bear arms: in oppo- 
fition to miles, a ſoldier, 

And hence it might, in time, extend to all heathens.—Or, 
continues he, the word might come from pagus, village, in 
regard the peaſants were thoſe who ſtuck longeſt to the ido- 
latry of the heathens. 

PAGANALTA, an antient rural feaſt, thus called, becauſe 
celebrated in the villages, in pagis, See PAGAN. l 
In the paganalia, the peaſants went in ſolemn proceſſion all 
around the village, making luſtrations to purify it. They had 

alſo their ſacrifices, wherein they offered cakes on the altars of 
the gods. See FEAST. 

Halicarnaſſeus, and S. Jerom, refer the inſtitution of the paga- 
nalia to Servius Tullus. They were held in the month of 
February. 

PAGANISM, the religious worſhip, and diſcipline of pagans; 

or the adorarion of idols, and falſe gods, See PAGAN. 
The gods of pagani/m were either men; as Jupiter, Hercules, 
Bacchus, &c. or fictitious perſons; as Victory, Fame, Fever, 
Sc. or beaſts ; as in Egypt, crocodiles, cats, Ic. or inanimate 
things; as onions, fire, and water, &c, See Gon, | 

PAGARCHUS®, nArAPXoOzZ, among the antients, a 
petty magiſtrate of a pagus, or little diſtrict in the country, 
ſeveral times mentioned in the novels. 

*The word is formed from pagus, village, and agyn, command. 

PAGE *, a youth of ſtate, retained in the family of a prince, 
or great perſonage, as an honourable ſervant, to attend in viſits 


of ceremony, do meſſages, bear up trains, robes, &c. and at 
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and learn his exerc'/ 
* The word ſeems formed from the Greek, was, child, 1 


The pages in the king's houſhold, are various, and have va 
rious provinces aſſigned them: as pages of honour, pages 7 
the preſence- chamber, pages of the back-ſtairs, &&c, y 
Pages were antiently diſtinguiſhed from the other ſer 
livery, by their wearing drawers in lieu of breeches : and 
ſleeves turned up with velvet. 
Cujas and Gothofred obſerve, that pages in the emperors fas 
milies, were called pædagegiani pueri. Fauchet ſays, the word 
page, was firſt given to the little boys who attend tilers to 
bring them their tiles, Sc. That till the time of Charles VI 
or VII. the name was common to the baſeſt ſervants and 
it is ſince then, that page is become a term of honour ; and 
the meaner ſervants diſtinguiſhed from them by the names of 
lacqueys, valets, &c. See VALET. 

AGE is particularly uſed in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, for the chil. 
dren of tribute, or ſlaves, who wait on the grand ſignior. 


They are commanded by the firſt aga ; and conſtitute f. 
claſſes, called oda's. See Ona. n 


vants in 


PAGE of a Book, See the article PRINTING. ; 


AGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or other the like 
pompous decoration, variouſly adorned with colours, flags, Sc. 


carried about in public ſhews, proceſſions, Sc. See Decor a- 
TION, PROCEssSION, Ec. 


PAGOD, a name which the Portugueſe have given to all the tem. 


ples of the Indians, and all idolaters of the eaſt. See TEMPLE. 
TT he pagods of the Chinele, and Siameſe, are exceedingly mag- 
nificent. Among others, there is one at Golconda whoſe nich, 
that they pray in, conſiſts of a ſingle ſtone, of ſuch prodigious 
bulk, that they were five years in bringing it to the place: Goo 
men being conſtantly employed at it all that time; and the 
machine that brought it, drawn by 1400 oxen. 
The revenues of the paged of Janigrade are ſo great, as to 
ſubſiſt, every day, from fifteen to twenty thouſand pilgrims, 
AGOD is alſo uſed for the idol adored in the temple. See Io. 
Hence the curious give the name paged to thoſe little porcelain 
images brought from China, 
AGOD is alſo the name of a gold coin current in ſeveral parts 
of the Indies; on the footing of the piece of eight. See 
Coin, &c. « | 


The Engliſh coin pagods at fort S. George, and the Dutch at 
Palicate, RED 


There are alſo ſilver pagods ſtruck at Narſingua, Biſnagar, 


Oc. which uſually bear the figure of ſome monſtrous idol; 


whence their names. They are of various values. 

AIN, an uneaſy ſenſation, ariſing from a ſudden and violent 
ſolution of continuity in the nerves, membranes, veſſels, muſ- 
cles, Sc. of the body. See PLEASURE. 

Pain, according to ſome, conſiſts in a motion of the organs 
of ſenſe; according to others, it is an emotion of the ſoul, oc- 
caſioned by thoſe organs. See SENSE. | 

If it be enquired what it is occaſions the pain of a punCture ? 
one may anſwer, that the puncture cannot ſeparate the fibres of 
the fleſh, without ſhaking the nerves which proceed thence to 
the brain, If it be further asked, why we feel pain upona ſhaking 
of that part of the brain? weare at a ſtand ; there being no ne- 
ceſſary connection between concuſſions of the brain, and the 
ſenſation of pain wherewith the ſoul is affected. See BRAIN. 
To account, therefore, for pain, F. Malebranche obſerves, 
we muſt have recourſe to a ſuperior being, who forms an arbi- 
trary connection between the ſhakes of the brain, and the 
ſenſation of pain. See SENSATION, _ 

From the phyſical definition of pain, it follows, that what- 
ever may diſtract or ſeparate the parts of the nerves or mem- 
branes from one another, may cauſe pain; but there is nothing 


in the compaſs of nature which may not do that, with what- 


ever figures and properties it be endued : for ſince ſomewhat 
may always be applied, or added to any other body, ſuch body 
may at length increaſe into a bulk too big to flow through 4 
canal of a given diameter, and will therefore require More 
room: wherefore, while the ſides of a canal are thruſt out- 
ward beyond what they are uſed to be, that is, the parts _ 
poſing thoſe ſides, before contiguous, become looſened _ 
moved away from one another; if that body ſtrike upon tho 
ſides with a brisk impetus, and that impetus be continually -_ 
newed, the ſolution will be conſiderable, or the niſus towards 
a ſolution violent; that is, there will be . 
the conſtituent parts of fluids being ſufficiently augmente n 
dimenſion, and propelled with a continually repeated _ 
againſt any canal of our body, may occaſion that ſolution, 
which conſiſts the eſſence of pain, 


For it comes to the ſame thing, whether ſome parts be added 


to a body ; or the parts of that body be, by any _ . 
ſoever, ſeparated to ſo great an interval near the ſi — Ps 
canal, as to conſtitute a dimenſion equal to that Which arc 


from the addition of a new part; for the bulk may ſo far in. 


he canal 
creaſe both ways, as that the natural capacity of the 
ſhall not be big enough to contain it, without ſome _ 
dilatation, and a diſtraction of the fibres it is compoſed of: 
conſequently pain muſt enſue. Farther, 
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Farther, as there may be always ſomewhat added to another | 


ſo from any body may ſomewhat be always taken away; 
** 10 Jiminiſhed 3 and impelled with a conſi- 
derable impetus, will break through the interſtices of the fibres, 
where it is leſs than the capacity of ſuch interſtices, and moved 
obliquely: and becauſe the ſuperficies of the fibres are not 
wont to be contained under geometrical right lines, but to 
have particles ſtanding out and prominent, theſe it divides 
from one another, And thus any body, of whatſoever figure, 
may occaſion in us pain, ſo it be big enough to diſtend the 
veſſels beyond their wonted meaſure, or ſmall enough to enter 
the pores in the ſides of a canal, with an impetus in the man- 
ner intimated, : 3 
And what is thus advanced, with relation to things within the 
veſſels, may be eaſily applied to others out of the veſſels. 

Pain, in medicine, conſidered as a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, makes 
a conſiderable article in a palliative cure, See PALLIATIVE. 
Pain is mitigated, or aſſwaged divers ways; as, 19, By diluting 
and ſoftening acrimonies, with warm water mixed with flour, 
applied by way of drink, fomentation, clyſter, or bath. 2%, By 

| reſolving and waſhing away obſtructions, by the ſame means, 
and reſolvents. 3, By relaxing the nervous veſſels, with drinks, 
fomentations, baths, relaxants, anodynes, and aperients. 4, By 
correcting the acrimony itſelf with proper remedies. 55, By 
freeing the obſtruent, obſtructed, and acrimonious parts, from 
the too great preſſure of the vital humour ; and by ſoftening, 
and ſuppurating, and depurating them. 6, By rebating, or 
deadening the ſenſe, by narcotics, either internally or exter- 
nally. See NARCOTIC, ANODYNE, &c. 

PAINE fort, & dure, in law, an eſpecial puniſhment for one, 
who being arraigned of felony, refuſes to put himſelf upon 
the ordinary trial of God and his country, and thereby ſtands 
mute by the interpretation of law. See Mork. 


This is vulgarly called preſſing to death. — The proceſs where- | 


of is thus preſcribed : 
« He ſhall be ſent back to the priſon whence he came, 
« and he laid in ſome low dark houſe z where he ſhall lie naked 
on the earth, without any litter, ruſhes, or other cloathing, 
and without any raiment about him, but only ſomething to 
cover his privy members; and he ſhall lie upon his back 
with his head covered, and his feet; and one arm ſhall 
« be drawn to one quarter of the houſe, with a cord, and 
de the other arm to another quarter; and his legs in the ſame 
« manner: let there be laid upon his body iron, or ſtone, as 
« much as he may bear, or more; and the next day following, 
&« he ſhall, have three morſels of barley-bread without drink; 
<« and the ſecond day he ſhall have drink three times, as much 
at each time as he can drink, of the water next unto the 
« priſon, except it be running water, without any bread : and 
ce this ſhall be his diet, till he dies.“ | 
PAINIM, the ſame with pagans. See the article Pa G AN. 
PAINTING, PicTuRAa, the art of repreſenting natural bo- 
dies, and even giving them an appearance of life, by the duct or 
\ draught of lines, and the degrees of colours. See CoLouR, &c. 
Painting is ſaid to have had its riſe among the Egyptians ; and 
the Greeks, who learned it of them, carried it to its perfec- 
tion ; if we may believe the ſtories related of their Apelles, 
and Zeuxis, | | 
'The Romans were not without conſiderable maſters in this art, 
in the latter times of the republic, and under the firſt emperors ; 
but the inundation of barbarians, who ruined Italy, proved 
fatal to painting, and almoſt reduced it to its firſt elements. 
It was in Ttaly, however, that the art returned to its antient 
honour, and in the beginning of the fifteenth century; when 


** 
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Cimabue, betaking himſelf to the pencil, tranſlated the poor | 


remains of the art, from a Greek painter or two, into his own 
country, 

He was ſeconded by ſome Florentines : the firſt who got any 
reputation was Ghirlandai, Michael Angelo's maſter ; Pietro 
Perugino, Raphael Urbin's maſter ; and Andrea Verocchio, 
Leonardo Da Vinci's maſter. | 
But the ſcholars far ſurpaſſed the maſters ; they not only effa- 


ced all that had been done before them, but carried painting to | 


a pitch from which it has ever fince been declining. 

It was not by their own noble works alone that they ad- 
vanced painting; but by the number of pupils they bred up, 
and the ſchools they formed. | 
Angelo, in particular, founded the ſchool of Florence ; Ra- 
phael, the ſchool of Rome; and-Leonardo, the ſchool of 
Milan ; to which muſt be added, the Lombard ſchool, eſta- 
bliſhed about the ſame time, and which became very conſi- 
derable under Giorgione and Titian. See SCH00L. 

Beſides the Italian maſters, there were others on this ſide the 
Alps, who had no communication with thoſe of Italy; ſuch 
were Albert Durer, in Germany; Holbens, in Switzerland; 
-ucas in Holland; and others in France and Flanders; but 
taly, and particularly Rome, was the place where the art was 
praiſed with the greateſt ſucceſs; and where, from time to 
dime, the greateſt maſters were produced. 


To Raphael's ſchool, ſucceeded that of the Caraccios, which | 


laſted, in its ſcholars, almoſt to the preſent time; wherein 


the French painters, by the munificence of the late Louis XIV. 
ſeem almoſt in a condition to vie with thoſe of Greece or Italy, 


In Paris they have two conſiderable bodics of painters, the 


one, the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, the other 
the Community of Maſters in Painting, Sculpture, &c, See 
ACADEMY. 

The art of painting is divided, by Freſnoy, into three prin- 
cipal parts; invention, deſigning, and colouring ; to which ſome 
add a fourth, viz. diſpsftion, — Felibien divides painting into 
compoſition, deſigning, and colouring. 

M. Teſtling, painter to the late king, divides it, ſomewhat 
more accurately, into the deſign or draught, the propertior, 
the expreſſion, the clair-ob/cure, the ordonnance, and the 
colouring ; to which his Engliſh tranſlator adds the perſpective. 
Under each of theſe heads, he gives us the rules and ſenti- 
ments of the beſt maſters ; which ſee under their proper 
articles in this dictionary, Des16n, PRoyPorRTtoN, Ex- 
PRESSION, CLAIR-OBsCUReE, ORDonnancs, Colour. 
ING, Ec. 

Painting is of various kinds, with regard to the materials 
uſed ; the matter whereon they are applied; and the manner of 
applying them,—Hence come painting in oil; painting in 
water-colours, or limning; painting in freſco ; painting on 
glaſs ; painting in enamel ; and painting in miniature. 


PAINTING in Oil.—The art of painting in oil was unknown 


to the antients ; and it was a Flemiſh painter, one John van 
Eyck, or John de Bruges, who firſt diſcovered, and put it in 
practice in the beginning of the fourteenth century: till him, 
all painters wrought in freſco, or in water-colours. 

This was an invention of the utmoſt advantage to the art; 
ſince, by means hereof, the colours of a painting are preſerved 
much longer and better, and receive a luſtre and ſweetneſs 
which the antients could never attain to, what varniſh ſoever 
they made uſe of to cover their pieces. 

Te whole ſecret only conſiſts in grinding the colours with 
nut- oil or linſeed- oil: but it muſt be owned, the manner of 
working is very different from that in freſco, or in water; by 
reaſon the oil does not dry near ſo faſt; which gives the 
painter an opportunity of touching and retouching all the 
parts of his figures, as often as he pleaſes: which, in the 
other kinds, is a thing impracticable. 

The figures too are here capable of more force and bold- 
neſs ; inaſmuch as the black becomes blacker, when ground 
with oil than with water ; beſides that, all the colours, mixing 
better together, make the colouring ſweeter, more delicate and 
agreeable, and givean union and tenderneſs to the whole work, 
inimitable in any of the other manners. 

Painting in oil is performed on walls, on wood, canvas, 
ſtones, and all ſorts of metals. 

To paint on à wall. — When well dry, they give it two of 
three waſhes with boiling oil ; till the plaſter remain quite 
greaſy, and will imbibe no more. Over this they apply deſic- 
cative or drying colours, viz. white chalk, red oker, or other 
chalks beaten. pretty ſtiff, This layer being well dry, they 
sketch out, and deſign their ſubject ; and at laft paint it over; 
mixing a little varniſh with their colours, to ſave the varniſh- 
ing afterwards. 

Others, to fortify their wall better againſt moiſture, cover it 
with a plaſter of lime, marble-duſt, or a cement made of 
beaten tiles ſoaked with linſeed-oil ; and at laſt prepare a com- 
poſition of Greek pitch, maſtic, and thick varniſh boiled to- 
gether, which they apply hot over the former plaſter : when 
dry, they lay on the colours as before. 

Others, in fine, make their plaſter with lime-mortar, tile- 
cement, and fand; and this dry, apply another of lime, ce- 


ment, and iron ſcum ; which being well beaten and incor- 


porated with whites of eggs and linſeed oil, makes an excellent 
plaſter. When dry, the colours are applied as before. 

To paint on wood. — They uſually give their ground a layer 
of white tempered with ſize ; or they apply the oil above- 
mentioned: the reſt as in painting on walls. | 

To paint on cloth, or canvas. The canvas being ſtretched on 
a frame, they give it a layer of ſize, or paſte- water. When 
dry, they go over it with a pumice-ſtone, to ſmooth off the 
knots, By means of the ſize the little threads and hairs are all 
laid cloſe on the cloth, and the little holes ſtopped up, ſo as 
no colour can paſs through, _ 

When the cloth is dry, they lay on oker, which is a natural 


earth, and bears a body; ſometimes mixing with it a little 


white lead to make it dry the ſooner. When dry, they go 
over it with the pumice-ſtone, to make it ſmooth. 

After this, they ſometimes add a ſecond layer compoſed of 
white lead, and a little charcoal black, to render the ground 
of an aſh-colour ; obſerving in each manner to lay on as little 
colour as poſſible; that the cloth may not break, and that the 
colours, when they come to be painted over, may preſerve 
the better. | 

In ſome paintings of Titian and Paolo Veroneſe, we find they 
made their ground with water, and painted over it with oil 
which contributed much to the vivacity and freſhneſs of their 


works: for the water ground, by imbibing the oil of the 


colours, 


* 


PAL 


calours, leaves them the more beautiful; the oil itſelf taking 
away a deal of their vivacity. 
As little oil therefore is to be uſed as poſſible, if it be deſired 
to have the colours keep freſh : for this reaſon ſome mix them 
with oil of aſpic, which evaporates immediately, yet ſerves to 
make them manageable with the pencil, 
To paint on Stones or Metals, it is not neceſſary to apply 
ſize, as on cloth; it ſuffices to add a light layer or colours, 
before you draw your deſign; nor even is this done, on ſtones, 
where it is deſired the ground ſhould appear, as on certain 
marbles of extraordinary colours. „ 
All the colours uſed in freſco are good in oil, except white 
of lime and marble-duſt. See CorouR. | 
Thoſe chiefly uſed are white lead or ceruſs, yellow and 
white maſſicot, orpiment, black lead, cinnaber or vermillion, 
lacca, blue and green aſhes, indigo, lamp-black, burnt ivory, 
and verdigreaſe, &c, Sce the preparation, &c, of each under 
its proper article, Cxxuss, ORPIMENT, VERMILLION, 
Lacca, INDIGO, c. „ 
As to oils, the beſt are thoſe of walnuts, linſeed, aſpic, and 
turpentine. The deſiccative or drying oils, are a nut ol) 
boiled with litharge and ſandarach, others with ſpirit of wine, 
maſtic and .gum-Jacca. 
To have a varniſh that ſball dry readily, they mix fpirit of 
wine with turpentine. See VARNISH. 


PAINTING in J/ater-Colours. LiMNING. 
PAINTING in Freſco. FRESco. 

PAIN TIN G in Miniature. Gee VIINIATURE. 
PAIN TIN G on Glaſs. (3LASS. 
PainTING in Enamel. ENAMEL. 

PAIN TIN OG in Moſaic. MosAlc-Wonkk. 


PAIR, PAR, a collective term, uſed for two equal and ſimilar 
things ordinarily joined together; though more frequently for 


artificial things, than for natural ones; as, a pair of gloves, | 


of ſtockings, of ſhoes, Cc. 

PAR is alſo uſed in compound things for two parts alike each 
other, though they only make one whole; as, a pair of 
ſciſſars, Cc. 

Pa IR is alſo uſed fora ſet, or ſyſtem of ſeveral things joined to 
make another compleat ; as a pair of bagpipes, &c. by 

Pais, again, is uſed by. extenſion, for a thing that is ſingle; 
as, a pair of tables, &c, | 

Pair, PAR, in anatomy, denotes an aſſemblage or conjugation 
of two nerves, having their origin together in the brain, or 
ſpinal marrow ; and thence diſtributed into the ſeveral parts 
of the body, one on the one fide, and the other on the other. 
Sce NERVE. | | CINE 

| Thus we ſay, the ft pair, ſecond pair, &c. the par vagum, 
| par quintum, & e. ſometimes, the olfactory pair, ophthalmic 
| pair, &c. See VAGUM, Ec. 
PALACE, PaLaTivun, a name generally given to the dwel- 
ling houſes of kings, and princes. See Hovusk. 
Procopius derives the word from a Grecian called Pallas, who 
gave his own name to a magnificent houſe he had built; adding, 
that Auguſtus after him, gave the name palatium to the houſe of 
the Roman emperors on the hill which for that reaſon was 
called the Palatine mount.,—Others take it the contrary way; 
and fay, that Romulus's houſe, wherein Auguſtus lived, was 
properly called palatium, becauſe ſituate on the Palatine mount. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, palatium, from a proper name, 
in time, became common to all houſes of kings. 
And as the kings uſually heard and determined cauſes in their 
houſes, in what part of the realm ſoever ſituate ; hence alſo 
palatium became a name for a court of juſtice, which uſage is 
ſill retained, eſpecially in France. See CouRT. 
In courſe of time the name palace has alſo been applied to the 
Houſes of other perſons; taking different epithets, according 
to the quality of the inhabitants; as imperial palace, royal 
palace, pontifical, cardinal, epiſcopal, ducal palace, &c. 
PALASTRA, HAAAIETPA, among the antient Greeks, 
a public building, where the youth exerciſed themſelves in 
wreſtling, running, quoits, &c. See GYMNASIUM. 
Some ſay the palæſtra conſiſted both of a college, and an 
academy; the one for exerdiſes of the mind, the other of the 
body. But moſt authors rather take palæſtra to be a xyſtus, or 
mere academy for bodily exerciſes, according to the'etymology 
of the word, which comes from mean, wreſtling, one of the 
chief exerciſes among the antients. See XysTuUus. 
The length of the palæſtra was marked out by ſtadia, each 
equal to 125 geometrical paces; and the name fladium was 
given to the arena whereon they ran. See STADIUM. 
PAL/=STROPHYLAXEF, among the antients, was the 
director of apalz/tra ; and of the exerciſes performed therein. 
gee PALESTRA. 
*The word is formed from the Greek @aazirea 3 and NE, 
guardian, keeper. 
This officer was alſo called xy/farcha, and gymnaſiarcha. See 
XyYSTARCHA,'&c, | . 


{ 


PALANQUIN, a kind of chaiſe, or chair, bore by men on |. 


their ſhoulders ; much uſed by the people of China and the 
eat, as a vehicle for their eaſy conveyance from place to place. 


PALATE, PaLAruu “, in anatomy, the fleſh that compoſes 


the fundament up the body. See EMPATINx G. 


the roof, z. e. the upper and inner part of the mouth, Sep 


MovrTH. 


Du Laurence ſays, it has its name from the 
encloſed with two rows of teeth, reſemblin 
the Latins call pali. 


The palate is a little vaulted, or concave 
glandulous coat, under which are great numbers of prett co 
ſpicuous glands, ſcattered in the fore part of it like Ini 0 
millet, with many interſtices, whoſe excretory ducts 3 
the membrane, open into the mouth; but towards the binde 
part, they lie much thicker; and about the root of the uk 
are gathered fo cloſe together, that they appear to form = 
pretty large conglomerate gland, called by Verheyen, glaudula 
conglomerata palatina. 
Towards the bottom of the palate, behind the uvula 
pretty large perforation, which, a little from its orifice, : 
into two, each whereof goes to one of the noſtrils, 
Many take the palate to be the organ of taſting, See Tag b 


Latin pal; becauſe 
g little ſtakes, Which 


3 It is lined with 2 


3 2 
divides 


PALATI Os, a ſmall ſquare bone, forming the hind part of the 


palate, and joining to that part of the os maxillare which forms 
the fore part of the palate, See PALATE, and MaxiI IA 


ſuperior, 
PAt 


.ATINATE, PALArixar us, a province or ſignory 
poſleſſed by a palatine, and from which he takes his title and 
dignity. See PALATINE. 8 
The palatinates now ſubſiſting, are either thoſe of Germany 
or Poland, —Thoſe of Germany, are the principalities of the 
upper, and lower Rhine, i. e. of Bavaria, and the Rhine, 
The palatinates in Poland, are the provinces and diſtricts of 


the Poliſh grandees, or ſenators, who are the governors 
thereof, 


PALATINE.—Count PALATINE ®, Comes PALatiNUs, 


in antient cuſtoms, was a title given to all perſons who had any 
office, or employment in the prince's palace. See Coux r. 
* The appellation is derived hence, that antiently the emperors 
ſent the judges of their palace, whom they called comites palr- 
tini, or pats-graves, to correct the abuſes of the other judges in 
the provinces of Saxony, Bavaria, Franconia, and the Rhine, 
See PALSGRAVE. 
Matthzus ſays, that palatines were originally thoſe who had 
the ſuperintendance of the palace; the ſame with what the 
Greeks call curopolatæ, and the French maitres du palais; 
though in time the name became more general. | 
The only palatine of this kind, now ſubliſting, is the prince 
palatine of the Rhine. 


PALATINE was afterward a title conferred on thoſe delegated by 


princes to hold courts of juſtice in the provinces z,and on ſuch 
among the lords as had a palace, i. e. a court of juſtice, in 
their own houſes, | 7 
The French writers make the palatines of Champagne to be 
the firſt who bore the title; which, they will have it, the 
Germans and other people borrowed from them; not they 
from the Germans, e 

At preſent, the word palatine is reſtrained to a prince of, Ger- 
many, or a lord of Poland poſſeſſed of a palatinate. See 
PALATINATE. 1 5 . 
In the code we find a title, De Palatinis ſacrarum largitio- 
num, who were a kind of treaſurers of the empire. 


PALATINE Games, Ludi-PALATINI, among the Romans, 


were games inſtituted in honour of Julius Cæſar, as ſome will 
have it, or as others, of Auguſtus. See GAMES. | 

It is pretended that Dion calls them augu/talia ; which ſhould 
ſeem to confirm the ſecond ſentiment. Indeed, it 1s certain 
that he ſays Livia inſtjeuted particular games on the palatine 
mount, in honour of that prince; but he apparently diſtin- 
guiſhes them from thoſe called auguſtalia. See AuG ALIA- 
The Romans had alſo their Apollo palatinus, a ſurname of 


- that deity, given him in reſpect of the temple erected to him 


by Auguſtus on the Palatine mount, in conſequence of a te- 
port of the aruſpices, which required it to be done: Auguſtus 
enriched it with a noble library; as is intimated by Horace, 
Lib. I. Epiſt. III. ver. 17. | PH BEI 


PALATINE Tribe, was one of the four tribes, into which Rome 


was antiently divided by Servius Tullus. See TRIBE. 


PALATINE. See the article ACOLY THI. 
PALATO-SALPINGAUS, called alſo muſculus tube no- 


dus valſalue, and pterygoſtaphylinus externus; a muſcle ariſing 
broad and tendinous from the edge of the lunated part of the os 
palati, ſeveral of its fibres being ſpread on the membrane that 
covers the foramen narium ; whence growing into a {mal 
thin tendon, it is reflected about the hook-like proceſs. of the 
inner wing of the proceſſus pterygoidzus internus, and is in- 
ſerted carnous, into all the membranous, fleſhy, and cartila- 
ginous parts of the tube, which leads from the palate to the 
car. It is uſed to dilate and keep open this tube. 


PALATO-STAPHILINUS, in anatomy, a muſcle called alſo 


pterygeſtaphylinus internus. See PTERY GOSTAPHYL IN Us. 


PALE, PaLvs, a little pointed ſtake, or piece of wood, uſed 


in making encloſures, ſeparations, Sc. See PaLISADbE. 

The pale was an inſtrument of puniſhment and eee 
among the antient Romans; and ſtill continues ſo among t p 
Turks.—Hence empaling; the paſſing a ſnarp pale throug 


PA LE, 


Ex, in heraldry, is one of the honourable ordinaries of an 
1 ; — the repreſentation of a pale, or ſtake, 
laced upright ; and comprehending the whole height of the 
e, from the top of the chief to the point. See ORDINARY, 


* Du Cange derives the word from the Latin name palla, a hang- 
ing, or piece of tapeſtry : the antients gave the name pales to the 


hangings or linings of walls: thus a chamber was faid to be paled 
with cloth of gold, with ſilk, Sc. as conſiſting of bands or 
ſtuffs of two colours. Hence alſo the original of the word pale, a 


ſtake, c. The arms of Arragon are paled or and gules. 

When the pale is ſingle, it is to contain one third of the 
breadth of the ſhield. 
When there are ſeveral, more properly called pallets, they 
are proportioned fo, as that two take up two fifths of the ſhield ; 
and three take up three ſevenths: and in thoſe caſes, the num- 
ber of pieces is ſpecified as well as that of thoſe they are 
charged withal, &c, See PALLET. 3 
Pales are bore various ways, as wavy, crenelle, faillis, indented, 
ingrailed, &c. There are alſo cometed, and flaming pales, which 
are pointed, ſometimes waved, S. 

paLED, PALE', in heraldry.—A coat is ſaid to be paled, when 


it is equally charged with pales of metal, and colour. It is, 
counter-paled when it is cut, and the two demi-pales of the 


chief, though of colours the ſame with thoſe of the point, yet 
differ in the place where they meet; ſo as if the firſt of the 


chief be metal, that correſponding to it, underneath, is of 


colour. 


The coat is ſaid to be paliſſæ, when the pales are pointed like 


thoſe uſed in the defence of places, 


In PALE, is applied to things born one above another in man- 


ner of a pale. See PALES. 


Party per PaLE, is where the ſhield is divided by a fingle line 


through the middle, from top to bottom. See PART, and 
PALY. | 


PALED Flnvers, in botany, are thoſe which have leaves ſet 


about, or ſurrounding a head, or thrum; as in marigolds, &c, 

PALES, or P11 ES, in carpentry, denote rows of ſtakes drove 

deep into the ground, to make wooden bridges over rivers, 
See PALLIFICATION, 


Tertullian obſerves, that the Romans planted pales to ſerve 


as boundaries of inheritances; and they conſecrated them to 
the god Terminus, under the name of pal: Terminales. Ovid 
tells us, they were crowned and adorned with flowers, feſtoons, 
Sc. The god was worſhipped before theſe pales. See Trm- 
MINALIA, _ | 

Pales ſerve to ſupport the beams which are laid acroſs them, 
from one row to another; and are ſtrongly bound together 
with croſs-pieces. 


PALILIA, a feaſt among the antient Romans in honour of 
the goddeſs Pales. See FEAST. | 
The palilia, by ſome called parilia, were celebrated by the 
ſhepherds on the firſt of May ; to beſeech that goddeſs to take 


care of their flocks, and preſerve them from wolves, and diſ- 
eaſes, : 


Jumping over them. 

PALILICIUM, in aſtronomy, a fixed ftar of the firſt mag- 
nitude, in the Bull's-eye; called alſo Adebaran. See ALDE- 
BARAN, 

Its longitude in Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue is 59. 27/, 00”, Its 
latitude 5. 29/ 49. ſouth. : 
Pliny gives the name Palilicium to the Hyades, of which Pa- 
lilicium is one, See HYADEs. 
PALINDROMUS *, a verſe, or ſentence, which runs the 
ſame, read either backwards, or forwards. See RETROGRADE. 
* The word is Greek, TaMvdpopos, retro currens, running back- 
ward, formed of r R, again, and deo, courſe. ; 
Buch is the verſe, b | 
Roma tibi ſubito motibus ibit amor. | | 
Some people of leiſure have refined upon the palindromus, 
and compoſed verſes, each word whereof is the ſame back- 
wards as forwards. As that inſtance in Camben : 

Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna, 

Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulum tenet Odo. 
PAILING 
ſence- work for fruit-trees, &c. planted in fields, c. 

It conſiſts of three ſmall poſts driven into the ground, at a 
foot and a half diſtance ; with croſs-bars nailed to each other, 
near the top. 
n fixing the pales in form of a triangle, room is to be left 
for the tree to play and bow by the high winds without galling. 
he trees are to be bound to a ſtake for a year or two; after 
which fern or ſtraw may be ſtuffed in betwixt the tree and 
uppermoſt rails, to keep it upright. 


, nailed to the bar between every two pales, 
ALINGENESIA *, IIAAITTENEEIA, anew birth, 


TION, REPRODUCTION, e. 


he word is Greek, formed of rauh, over again, anew, and 


Jerto ig, peneſts, generation. 
Parts Lenzen & 


1 pelſage of the ſoul of a defunct into another body. 
DL II. Ne CX. 


Part of the ceremony conſiſted in lighting heaps of ſtraw, and 


» or PALEING, in agriculture, &c. a kind of 


If the place be open to deer, rabbets, or the like, a poſt to be 


or regeneration, See REGENERATION, REVIVIFICA- 


NGENESIA, is alſo uſed by ſome for the migration, or 


- 


The palingeneſia is almoſt the ſame thing with the metems 


pſychoſis taught by Pythagoras, and ſtill believed by the brach- 


mans, banians, and other philoſophers of the eaſt. Sce Me - 
TEMPSYCHOSI1S. 


PALINODY, HAAINQAITA, a diſcourſe contraty to a 
(RT one. 
to make a recantation, Sce RETRACTATION. 
The word in the original Greek ſignifies ſinging again, or a- 
new. Hence it has paſſed as a general name for any poem, 
or the like, which contains a retractation in favour of, a per- 
fon the poet had before offended. 
The poet Steſichorus is ſaid to be the firſt author of the pali- 
nody. The ſixth ode of the firſt book of Horace, beginning 
O matre pulchra, is a true palinody. 

PALINTOCIA®, nAAINTOE IA, in antiquity, the 
birth or delivery of a child a ſecond time. See BIN T, c. 

The word is formed from the Greek wax, afrch, anew, and 
Toxoc, Of Tix1w, I bring forth. | 

Thus the ſecond birth of Bacchus, proceeding out of Jupiter's 
thigh, was a palintocia, 

PALINTOCIA is alſo uſed for the reſtitution of uſury, or the 
refunding of intereſt, See REsTITUTION., 
The Megarians, having expelled their tyrant, ordained the pa- 
lintocia; that is, they made a law, that all the creditors ſhould 
return to their debtors the intereſt they had received for 
monies lent, See IN TEREST, and Us uRx. 

PALIS ADE, or Pa LISA Do, in fortification, an incloſure 
of ſtakes, or piles driven into the ground, ſix or ſeven inches 
ſquare, and eight foot long; three whereof are hid under 
ground. See Tab. Fortif. fig. 18. - 
Paliſades are uſed to fortify the avenues of open forts, gorges, 
half-moons, the bottoms of ditches, the parapets of covert- 
ways; and in general all poſts liable to ſurprize, and to which 
the acceſs is eaſy, c. 
Paliſadoes are uſually planted perpendicularly ; though ſome 
make an angle inclining towards the ground next the enemy, 
that the ropes caſt over them, to tear them up, may flip. 

Turning PALISADES, are an invention of M. Cochorn, in or- 


der to preſerve the 3 of the parapet of the covert - way 
from the beſiegers ſhot. 


length of a rod, or in about ten foot, turn up and down like 
traps ; ſo as not to be in ſight of the enemy till they juſt bring 
on their attack: and yet are always ready to do the proper ſer- 
vice of paliſades. 85 | 
PALISADE, in gardening, denotes a ſort of ornament ; being a 
row of trees which bear branches and leaves from the bot- 
tom, cut and ſpread in manner of a wall, along the fide of an 
alley, or the like; ſo as to appear like a wall covered with 
leaves, 


Paliſades are made of jeſſamin, phillyrea, c. 


cation repreſented on a feſſe, riſing up a conſiderable height; 
and pointed atop, with the field appearing through them. — 
Vid. Tab, Herald, fig. 31. 
PALL, in heraldry, denotes a kind of croſs, repreſenting the 
pallium, or archiepiſcopal ornament ſent from Rome to me- 
tropolitans.—See its figure in Tab. Herald. fig. 3 2.—- Which 
is blazoned thus: He beareth gules, a croſs pall argent. 
PALLA, among the old Romans, a mantle which women 
wore over the. gown called ffola. See STOLA. 
It was born on the left ſhoulder, whence paſſing to the other 
fide, under the right arm, the two ends were bound under the 
left arm, leaving the breaft and arm quite bare. 


ing to Varro, it had its name, viz. from waaaw, vibro, I 
ſhake, tremble, 
Among the Gauls there was alſo a kind of palla wore by the 
men, called Gallica palla. | | 


las, preſerved in Troy; whereon the fate of that city de- 
pended. | 
The tradition is, that in building a citadel, in honour of Pal- 
las, and a temple in the moſt elevated part thereof ; the pal- 
ladium dropped from heaven, and marked out the place 
which the goddeſs was pleaſed to poſſeſs. —After this, Apollo 
gave an oracle, importing, that Troy ſhould never be taken 
while the palladium was found within its walls: which occa- 
ſioned Diomed and Ulyſſes to undertake the ſtealing thereof. 
It is faid, there was antiently a ſtatue of Pallas preſerved at 
Rome, in the temple of Veſta : which ſome pretended to be 
the true palladium of Troy, brought into Italy by Aineas: it 
was kept among the ſacred things of the temple, only known 
to the prieſts and veſtals. | | 
This ſtatue was eſteemed the deſtiny of Rome; and there 


being ſtolen. See ANCYLE. Fa | 
There was alſo a palladium in the citadel of Athens, placed 
there by Nicias. . 

Theſe palladiums, in all probability, were no other than a 
kind of taliſmans, See TALISMAN, 


ence the phraſe palinodiam cancre, to ſing palinody; q. "I 


He orders them ſo, that as many of them as ſtand in the 


PALISSE,, in heraldry, a range of paliſades before a fortiſi- 


It made abundance of plaits, or wrinkles ; whence, accord- 


PALLADIUM, in antiquity, a ſtatue of the goddeſs Pal- 


were ſeveral others made perfectly like it, to ſecure it from 


8 B PALLET, 


| 
[ 
[' 
P 


PAL 


PALLET, among painters, a little oval table, or piece of 

wood, or ivory, very thin and ſmooth z on, and round which 
the painters place the ſeveral colours they have occaſion for, 
ready for the pencil. See CoLoux. 
'The middle ſerves to mix the. colours on, and to make the 
teints required in the work. It has no handle, but in lieu 
thereof, a hole at one end, to put the thumb through to 
hold it, 

PALLET, among potters, crucible-makers, Cc. is a wooden 

inſtrument, almoſt the only one they uſe, for forming, beat- 
ing, and rounding their works. See POTTER. 
They hare ſeveral kinds; the largeſt are oval, with a handle; 
others are round, or hollowed triangularly; others, in fine, in 
manner of large knives, ſerving to cut off what is ſuperfluous 
on the moulds of their work. 

PALTET, in gilding, is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's tail; 
uſed to take up the gold leaves from the pillow, to apply and 
extend them on the matter to be gilt. See GILDING, 

PALLET, in heraldry, is the moiety, or half of the pale ; or a 
ſmall pale, half the breadth of the uſual one, See PALE, 
The pallet muſt never be charged with any thing either quick 
or dead, neither can it be divided into two equal parts; but it 
may be into four; for one fourth part of the pallet, or two 
eighth parts of the pale, is called an endorſe. See ENDORSE. 
It the pale be upon any beaſt, they ſay, the beaſt is debruiſed| 
with the pale : but if the beaſt be upon the pale, they ſay he 
is ſupported by it. See DEBRUISED, 


PALLET is alſo a part belonging to the ballance of a watch, or | 


movement. See WATCH, and MovEMENT. | 

PALLIATION, the act of mitigating, ſoothing, or diſ- 

guiſing a thing. 
Hence, in medicine, palliation is uſed for the quieting and aſ- 
ſuaging of pain, and providing againſt the ſeverer ſymptoms of 
a diſeaſe, when nothing can be directly levelled againſt the 
cauſe, See PALLIATIVE, 

PALLIATIVE Indication, is where the ſymptoms of a 
diſcaſe give too much trouble, and danger, to have their cure 
deferred till the diſeaſe whereon they depend, is removed. See 
INDICATION, 

Here, the ſymptoms themſelves are to be cured, or mitigated 
apart ; and hence, 

PALLIATIVE Cure, is the anſwering of a palliative indication : 
or the removal, or mitigation of the ſymptoms of a diſeaſe ; 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe ſtill remaining. See CURE. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that every mitigation of a ſymptom takes 
away ſomewhat from the diſeaſe itſelf z ſo that to cure all the 
ſymptoms together, is almoſt to cure the whole diſeaſe, See 
SYMPTOM. 

The principal ſymptoms which call for ſuch a cure, are thirſt, 
pain, too much waking, and faintings. See each under its 
proper article, Pain, THIRS T, WATCHING, Ec. | 

PALLIER, or PAILLIER, in building, a landing-place in 
a ſtair-caſe; or a ſtep, which, being broader than the reſt, | 
ſerves to reſt upon. See STAIR-CASE, 
The term is pure French, and not much uſed in Engliſh. In 
perrons, or large ſtair-caſes, where there are ſometimes ſeveral 

alliers in the ſame range, or line, they ought to have at 
leaſt the width of two ſteps, See PERRON. | 
_ Thoſe in the turns of ſtair-caſes ought to be as broad as long. 
Vitruvius calls the palliers or landing-places of the theatres, 
diazomata, „ 

PALLIFIC AT ION, in architecture, denotes the piling of 
the ground- work; or the ſtrengthening it with piles, or tim- 
ber driven into the ground: which is practiſed, when they 

build upon a moiſt, or marſhy ſoil. See FOUNDATION. 

PALLIO cooperire.—lt was an antient cuſtom, where chil- 
dren were born out of lawful wedlock, and their parents af- 
terwards intermarried ; that thoſe children, together with the 
father and mother, ſhould ſtand pallio cooperti, under a cloth 
fpread over them, while the marriage was ſolemnizing; 
which was a kind of adoption, and had the effect of a legi- 
timation, 

Thus Robert Groſthead, the famous biſhop of Lincoln, in 
one of his letters ſays: In ſignum legitimationis, nati ante ma- 
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trimonium conſueverunt poni ſub pallio ſuper parentes eorum ex- 


PALMARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle ſerving to contract the 


tento, in matrimonii ſolemnizatione, 
Selden, in his notes on Fleta, adds, that the children of John 
of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, by Katherine Swinford, though 
legitimated by act of parliament, yet were covered with the 
pall at the time of the marriage of their parents. 

PALLIU M, or PALL, a pontifical ornament wore by 


popes, patriarchs, primates, and metropolitans of the Romith ] 


church, over their other garments, as a ſign of their juriſdic- 
tion. See PON TIFICALIA, &c. | 

It is in form of a band, or fillet, three fingers broad, and in- 
compaſſes the ſhoulder ; whence by ſome authors it is called 
fſuperhumer.ale. It has pendants, or ſtrings, about a palm long, 
both before and behind; with little laminæ of lead rounded 
at the extremes, and covered with black ſilk, with four red 
croſles, 

The pallium is made of white wool, ſhorn from off two 


| 


P AL 


lambs, which the nuns of S. Agnes offer every. 
day of her feaſt, at the ſinging of the maſs, 8 2 
The lambs are received by the two canons of the church f 
S. John de Lateran; who deliver them into the hands of th 
apoſtolical ſubdeacons, to whom belongs the feeding a p 
ſhearing of them in ſeaſon, and who alone have the right of 
making theſe palliums; which, when made, they lay over the 
bodies of S. Peter and S. Paul in the grand altar of their church 
making prayers over them all night, according to the form 
preſcribed for that purpoſe in the Roman ceremonial. 

Some, with Euſebius, will have the pallium to have been in 
troduced by pope Linus; adding, that as the ephod was the 
mark of the pontifical authority in the Jewiſh ſynagogue, ſo 
is the pallium in the Chriſtian church. See Epnon,  * 
Others have obſerved, that there is no mention made hereof 
before the year 336. f 
Laſtly, others will have it to have been firſt granted by Con- 
ſtantine the great, to pope Silveſter; from whence it paſſed 
to the other patriarchs, and archbiſhops. 

The pope pretends to the ſole right of conferring the pallium ; 
though ſome patriarchs have granted it to their ſuffragans; "54g 
ving firſt received it themſelves from the Roman ſee, 
Antiently, the pope uſed to ſend the pallium, to certain of his 
dioceſan biſhops, on whom he laid a good part of his authority 
and who were a kind of collaterals to him, as the patricii 
were to the emperors. 

The firſt, who received it in France, was Vigilius, archbiſhop 
of Arles, in order, as Paſquier obſerves, to give him the pre- 
cedency over the other biſhops. 

Antiently, they went to Rome to ſeek the pallium in perſon ; 
afterwards, it was ſent by the pope's legates. At laſt the cuſ⸗ 
tom was introduced of ſending perſons expreſs to demand it, 
with this form, inſtanter, inflantins, inſtantiſſimè. 

By the popiſh canon laws, a, metropolitan, till he have te- 
ceived the pallium, cannot conſecrate biſhops, or churches, 
may not be called archbiſhop, &c.—Upon a tranſlation he 
muſt have the pallium afreſh ;z and till then cannot hold a 
ſynod, nor perform any of his archiepiſcopal functions. 
The pallium was antiently interred with the perſon, 

T he uſe of the pallium is reſtrained to certain ſeaſons and oc- 


caſions; none but the pope have the right of wearing it al- 


ways, and in all places, 

The pope ſometimes ſends it to biſhops on his own accord; 
and has ſometimes given the right hereof to particular churches. 
Among the Greeks all the biſhops wear the pallium. 

In antient records, we find mention made of another pallium, 
which was a long garment ſpread over with croſſes. Tertul- 
lian ſays, it was a diſtinguiſhing garment of the Chriſtians ; 
that of the heathens being called toga. 


PALM, ParLmvus, an antient long meaſure, taken from the 


extent of the hand. See Mr asURE. 

The Roman palmus was of two kinds : the great palm, taken 
from the length of the hand, anſwered to our ſpan, and con- 
tained 12 fingers, digits, or fingers breadths, or 9 Roman in- 
ches, equal to about 8 Engliſh inches and a half. See Dis1T, 
and SPAN. 

T he ſmall palm, taken from the breadth of the hand, con- 
tained 4 digits or fingers, equal to about two Engliſh inches, 
9 tenths. 

The Greek palm, or doron, was of two kinds. The ſmall 
contained four fingers, equal to 2 inches 3. The great con- 
tained 9 fingers.—The double Greek palm, called dichas, con- 
tained in proportion. 

The modern palm is different in different places where it ob- 
tains—At Rome it contains 7 inches 4s : At Naples, accord- 
ing to Riccioli, 8 inches: at Genoa, according, to M. Petit, 
8 inches : at Morocco and Fez, 7 inches 7s: In Langue- 
doc and ſome other parts of France, the palm is 8 in- 
ches 3.— The Engliſh palm is 3 inches. 

At Leghorn there are two kinds of palms, the one for weol- 
lens, the other for ſilks: the firſt one third ſhorter than the 
latter. 


PALM, PALMA, in anatomy, denotes the inſide of the hand ; 


called alſo vola, and metacarpion. See Hax D, and MET A- 
CARPUS. 


palm of the hand in graſping. See Tab. Anat. (Mol.) fg. 2. 
n. 25.—lt ariſes from the internal protuberance of the hume- 
rus, and by a long and lender tendon, paſſes above the annu- 
lar ligament to the palm of-the hand ; where it expands itlelt 
into a large aponeuroſis, which cleaves cloſe to the skin above, 
and to the ſides of the metacarpus below, and to the fir 
phalanx of the fingers ; by which means it makes four caſes 
for the tendons of the fingers to paſs through. up 
The muſcle is ſometimes wanting, but the aponeuroſis 15 a 
ways there. | 


PALMARIs brevis, or quadratus,. a muſcle that lies under the 


aponeuroſis of the firſt. It ariſes ſrom the bone of the _ 
carpus that ſuſtains the little finger, and from that _ 
the carpus which lies above the reſt, It goes tranſverſly, 


is inſerted into the eighth bone of the carpus. it 
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MER, in our antient writers, is uſed for a pilgrim, and 
2 for a croiſe, on account of a ſtaff made of the 


PALMIST RY, a kind of divination performed by inſpecting 


PALMS, among botaniſts, white buds ſhooting out of wil- 


PALM SUNDAY) Dominica PALMARUM, the Sunday next 


PAL 


Tt ſerves to draw the palm of the hand into a concave figure. 


-tree which they ever afterwards bore as a badge of their 
3 See PILGRIM, CRO ISE“, CROISADE, &c. 


the lines and marks of the hands and fingers; called alſo chiro- 
nancy. See CHIROMANCY. 


lows, or fallows, before the leaf; of the expanſions whereof, 
the leaves themſelves are formed. See Bup, and GERMI- 


NATION. 


before Eaſter Sunday; or the laſt Sunday in Lent. See LENTr. 
It has been thus called from the primitive days, on account 
of a pious ceremony then in uſe, of bearing palms in me- 
mory of the triumphant entry of Jeſus Chriſt into Jeruſalem, 
eight days before the feaſt of the paſſover, deſcribed by 
eo Matthew, chap. XXI. S. Mark, chap. XI. S. Luke, 
IX. | 
TH — had other names for this day. For, 19, they 
called it dominica competentium; i. e. Sunday of the compe- 
tentes ; becauſe on that day the catechumens came to ask the 
biſhop leave to be admitted to baptiſm, which was conferred 
the Sunday following. See BAPTISM, and CATECHUMEN. 
They had alſo, then, given them the ſymbol or credo to get 
off by heart, to be repeated to the biſhop in the ceremony of 
| baptiſm. See SYMBOL. _ ; 
29, They called it capitiluvium, the Sunday of waſhing the 
bead; by reaſon thoſe, who were to be baptized the follow- 
ing Sunday, Were prepared by waſhing their heads on this 
— time afterwards they called it indulgence Sunday; by 
reaſon the emperors and patriarchs uſed to diſtribute gifts on 
that day. See INDULGENCE. | | 
PALM ULARII, more properly called Pa RL ARII, in 
antiquity, a ſort of gladiators, who fought armed with a ſort of 
little buckler called parma. See GLADIATOR, and PARMA, 
PALPABLE, ſomething that may be perceived by the ſenſes, 
eſpecially the ſenſe of feeling. See SENSE. 
Hence, impalpable powder. See IMPALPABLE,and PowDER. 
pALP EB R, in anatomy, the eyelids, or thoſe external 
moveable covers which ſerve to ſcreen and defend the eyes. 
ee EYE. | | 

The conſiſt of a thin muſcular membrane, covered without- 

fide with a ſtrong, yet flexible skin ; and lined withinſide with 

a production, as ſome think, of the pericranium. Their edges 

are fortified with a ſoft cartilage, by means whereof, they are 

enabled to cloſe the better. 

Out of theſe cartilages grow a paliſade of ſtiff hairs called ci- 
lia; of great uſe to warn the eye of the approach of danger, 
either in ſleeping or waking z to keep off motes, flies, &c. 
in the air, and break the too fierce impreſſion of the rays of 

light. See CIL1A, | 

Theſe hairs, it is obſerved, only grow to a certain convenient 
length, and never need cutting, as moſt others do; add to 
this, that their points ſtand out of the way; thoſe of the up- 
per eyelid being bent upwards, as thoſe of the lower down- 
wards : So nice was nature in ſuch ſmall matters! | 

At the commiſſure, or joining of the upper and under eyelids, 

arc formed two angles, called canthi. See CAN T Hus. 

In the inner of theſe is a gland, called glandula lachrymalis ; 

from which proceed two or three ducts, which, opening on 

the inner ſurface of the eyelid, ſerve to moiſten the ball of the 
eye, and keep its membranes from growing harſh and dry. 
dee Glandula LACHRYMALIS. 

Near the other angle, is a gland called innominata; which 
helping by ſeveral branches to irrigate the eye, the overplus is 
carried to the greater angle, and tranſmitted to the noſe through 
the puncta lachrymalia. See LACHRYMALIA. PUNCTA. 
By theſe glands it is, that the humour called tears, is ſecerned. 
See TEARS. 

The eyelids are both moveable ; eſpecially the upper, which 
has two muſcles to raiſe and depreſs it, called attollens and de- 
22 or orbicularis. See ATTOLLENS, each A mga 

. 

n quadrupeds, the lower palpebra is moveable, and the ſmal- 
ler; in birds, on the contrary, the lower is immoveable, and 
the greater, See BIRD, CW. WET 
Animals that have hard eyes, as lobſters, and the generality of 
hſhes, have no palpebræ; as being ſufficiently ſecured without. 

n the generality of brutes is a kind of third eyelid, which is 
drawn like a curtain, to wipe off the humidity which might 
incommode the eyes; it is called the nictitating membrane. 

ee NICTITATING. | Wie. 

he monkey is almoſt the only one that wants it ; as being 
turniſhed, like man, with hands to wipe the eye on occaſion. 
PALPITATIO N, PareiTATIo, in medicine, a præter- 
natural beating, or pulſation of any of the ſolid parts of the 
dody, eſpecially the heart. See PUlsx, Ce. 


he palpitation of the heart is an irregularity in the motions| 


a. 


of that viſcus, whereby it is driven with violence towards the 


ribs, in its contraction, attended with a great feebleneſs of 
pulſe. See HEART. 
There are ſeveral degrees of palpitation : ſometimes it is great, 
ſometimes moderate, ſometimes ſmall; it is ſometimes ſo im- 
petuous, as to be heard and ſeen by the by- ſtanders. 

The trepidation or trembling of the heart, differs from the 
palpitation, or panting. In the former, the pulſations are faint, 
flow, and faltering ; in the latter, the ſhakes are immoderate, 
violent, and convulſive. See TREPIDATION. 


The cauſe of the palpitation, according to Boerhaave, 


e cauſ is uſually 
an inordinate and violent influx of the vital ſpirits into the 


villi of the heart; as in violent paſſions, ſudden fear, hyſteric 
affections, violent and ſudden motions. Sometimes it is owing 
to an irritation of the fibres of the heart, occaſioned by ſome 
ſharp ſtimulus; as an inflammation of the heart or pericar- 
dium, or ſome other diſorder thereof from a ſtone, worms, 
hairs, an aneuryſma, c. 

Sometimes it ariſes from a thick, copious, polypous blood: 
and ſometimes from the arteries being become cartilaginous or 
bony ; or their extremities obſtructed therewith, 

In the dictionary de Trevoux, an author, himſelf afflicted with 
on makes a particular diſquiſition into its nature, and 
cauſe, 

Anatomy, he obſerves, ſhews us a great number of occaſional 
cauſes of this diſeaſe : but phyſicians are ſtill at a loſs to de- 
termine the efficient cauſe, 

The moderns, with better reaſon than the antients, ſeek for it 
in the blood of the pulmonary artery, which is ſuppoſed to re- 
bound impetuouſly towards the right ventricle of the heart ; by 
being prevented from purſuing its courſe towards the other vef- 
ſels of the lungs, ſtopped by ſome obſtruction, or compreſſed 
from various cauſes, | 

In opening the carcaſſes of people dead of this diſeaſe, or ſub- 
ject to it while living, worms or polypus's have been found in 
the pericardium. 

In ſome, the heart is extraordinary big, and the pulmonary ar- 
tery dilated to double, or quadruple its ordinary capacity; with 
obſtructions of the pulmonary vein, conſiſting of cartilaginous 
matters which cram its cavity ſo cloſe, that, as Blancard tells 
us, in his anatomy, it is ſometimes difficult even to get a pin in. 


From theſe obſervations, ſome have concluded, that the ca- 


pillary, &c. veſſels of the lungs, oppoſing an impaſſable dike 
to the courſe of the thickeſt part of the blood, driven thither 
by the contraction of the heart, ſo as only a ſmall quantity can 
find a paſſage through them, the reſt muſt make an effort 
againſt their fides, and oblige them to give way, and ftretch 
them out in proportion to the quantity of blood impelled a- 
gainſt them by the contraction of the heart. 

But becauſe the pulmonary artery cannot ſtretch wide enough 
to receive all the blood of the right ventricle driven thither at 


a contraction; and ſince the blood, by reaſon of obſtructions, 


cannot continue its progreſſive motion, in proportion to the 
velocity wherewith it is impelled, by the contraction of the 
heart; the heart at each contraction fails to expreſs into the pul- 


monary artery, all the blood it contained in its right ventricle. 


Thus that part of the blood which remains, receiving the 
whole ſtock impreſſed by the contraction, returns it again to 
the heart by reflection, ſtriking impetuouſly againſt its ſides, 
and making it bound and ſhoot toward the ribs. 

The ſame conſequences will ariſe from obſtructions of the 
aorta, preventing the entire evacuation of the left ventricle ; 
and generally, from all obſtructions or compreſſions of the 
veſſels, as polypus's, abſceſſes, and dropſies in the parts near 
the heart. As to worms, their biting and gnawing the fibrous 
parts of the heart, muſt occaſion violent refluxes of ſpirits to- 
wards the brain, followed with a copious efluvia of other 
ſpirits into the nerves of the lungs, by the conſent of parts. 
And by ſuch means violent and convulſive contractions will 
be occaſioned throughout the whole texture of the lungs, which 
oppoſing the free paſſage of the blood, may occaſion a palpita- 
tion of the heart. | 

The fame diſeaſe may ariſe from a compreſſion of the lungs, 
occaſioned by the extraordinary rare faction of viſcous and fer- 
mentative juices, ſojourning in the ſtomach and inteſtines ; 
which dilate thoſe parts to that degree, that the diaphragm and 
lungs being extremely ſtraitned, the blood cannot circulate 
without abundance of difficulty ; a palpitation therefore muſt 
enſue ;- which will laſt as long as that rarefaction in the firſt 
paſſages. 

Such, according to modern phyſicians, are the immediate cauſes 
of the palpitation of the heart: the remote, or occaſional 
cauſes, are whatever may occaſion ſuch obſtruction of the pul- 
monary artery, &c. | 


In the fame work, another phyſician lays down winds or 


flatus's, as the cauſe of a palpitation; he adds, that the an- 
tients, to a man, looked on that as the moſt ordinary occa- 
ſion thereof: In effect, ſays he, from this ſource may be de- 
duced a multitude of cauſes of ſympathetic palpitation, by 
means of the ventricle, the diaphragm, mediaſtinum, &c. 

Others will have the ſole cauſe of palpitation to be a viſcid 


blood ; 
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blood ; which, by its extraordinary rarefaction, dilating the 
pulmonary artery, and by that means opening the cavity of its 
capillary veilets towards their extremes; or, by this dilatation 
compietling the other little veſſels of the lungs, prevents the 
blood from continuing its circulating motion with freedom; 
and thus occaſions a palpitation of the heart. 

All theſe authors hold the palpitation a dangerous diſeaſe z and 
Galen obſerves, that thoſe troubled with it, when young, 
never live to grow old. 

According to M. Piſon, a doctor of the faculty at Paris, the 
palpitation of the heart may ariſe, either from a too abun- 
dant ſeroſity ſwelling the proper membrane of the heart: as 
Galen found to be the caſe in opening a monkey; or from 
too great a quantity of water contained in the pericardium ; 
by which means, the heart being ſtraitened, and diſabled 
from moving with its uſual freedom, is obliged to make ſe- 
veral jerks or half beats, inſtead of the regular motions it 
had before; or, again, from a ſeroſity thrown into the ven- 
tricles of the heart, either from the grand veſſels which fur- 
niſh the blood, or from the lungs, or from the brain. 

Of theſe three cauſes, the moſt ordinary ſeems to be the too 
oreat extenſion of the pericardium, by water, as it is found to 


de in the bodies of moſt of thoſe opened after this diſeaſe, 


Sce PERICARDIUM, 

The different cauſes have their different ſymptoms. The 
boiling ſeroſity thrown out of the blood-veſlels into the 
heart, ſhews itſelf by ſudden beatings of the temples, whiz- 
ings in the ear, dim fight, wandering pains in various parts 
of the body. . 

In that produced by the abundance of water in the pericardium, 
or from the humour ſwelling the proper membrane of the 
heart, the heart ſeems as if ſuffocated in water, the pulſe weak, 
the paipitation continual, or nearly ſo, together with a feveriſh- 
nefs and a difficulty of breathing. To which may be added, 
that the diſeaſe comes by little and little, 

The palpitation ariſing from the ſeroſity is cured by bleeding, 
the other by purging. 


PALSGRAVE, a term uſed among the Germans, of the 


ſame import with palatine. See PALATINE. 

It is compounded of the Latin, palatium, and the Dutch, 
grade, governor, q.4. governor, or ſuperintendant of a prince's 
palace. See GRAVE. 


PALSY, ParALys1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe, wherein the 


body, or ſome of its parts, loſe their motion, and ſometimes 
their ſenſation, or feeling. 

The cauſes of the palſy are an impeded influx of the nervous 
ſpirits into the villi or the muſcles : or of the arterious blood 
into their veſſels ; which may happen from ſome fault, either 
in the brain, the nerves, muſcles, or their veſſels. 

The palh is ſaid to be perfect, or compleat, when there is a 
privation of motion and ſenſation at the ſame time. 
{;nperfett, when one of the two is deſtroyed, the other re- 
Tmaming. 
The palſy again, is either univerſal, lateral, or partial. 


Univerſal PALSY, called alfo paraplegia, or paraplexia, is a ge- 


neral immobility of all the muicles that receive nerves from 
the ccrebrum, or cerebellum, except thoſe of the head. —Its 
cauſe is uſually ſuppoſed to reſide in the ventricles of the 
brain, or in the root of the ſpinal marrow. | 

3.tmuller makes this a different diſeaſe from the paralyſis, which 


he ſuppoſes to conſiſt in a relaxation of the ligaments and 


membranes ſerving for motion; but the paraplegia in a meer 
o::ftruction of the nerves. | | 
The paraplegia is ſeldom a primary diſeaſe, uſually a ſecondary 
one, attending or following an apoplexy, ſcorbutus, carus, or 
arthritis. See PARAPLEGIA. | 


Lateral PALsy, called alſo hemiplegia, is the ſame diſeaſe with 


the paraplegia; only that it affects but one ſide of the body.— 
Its cauſe is the ſame, only reſtrained to one ſide of the brain, 
or ſpinal marrow. 


Partial Pals, is where ſome particular part, or member alone, 


is affected; e. gr. where the motion of the, arm or leg is de- 
ſtroyed. | 

Dr. Quincy obſerves, that a palſy where motion is deſtroyed, 
ſenſation remaining, may be produced, firſt, by too much 


humidity ſtretching the muſcular fibres in length. Secondly, 
from cold things, which thicken the juices. Thirdly, from 


external compreſſion. Fourthly, from hot things, which 
ſtraighten the ſupple membranes and veſlels.—All theſe cauſes 
aſtect either the blood, or muſcles; the former, by thickening 


that humour, ſo that it cannot ſuddenly rarity z and the latter, 


by relaxing the muſcles into too great a length by too much 
moiſture, or contracting them into too narrow dimenſions by 
too much heat. But the ſenſation may yer be preſerved, be- 
cauſe, notwithſtanding all theſe hindrances, the animal ſpirits 
and nerves may not be at all affected. 


© The cauſes of the palſy where ſenſation is deſtroyed, mo- 
tion remaining, he oblerves, may be all thoſe things which ſo 
far thicken the animal ſpirits in the nerves, ariſing below the 


cerebellum, that though indeed they may flow into the muſcles 


through the nerves, and there, by the occurſion of ſome, 


PALUDAMEN TUM, in antiquity, chlamys : 


PAN 


liquor ſecreted from the blood, rarify ; yet the 

flow in ſuch quantities into the ——.— * Pc 7 alone 
cauſe to be made to undulate; whence ſenſation will 8 
without loſing the motion of the part. De. 
The cauſes of this kind are alſo whatſoever renders thoſe ne 
more lax and moiſt, and fo leſs apt for lively vibrations: 
animal ſpirits flowing in the mean time into the muſcles i n 
whence motion 1s performed without ſenſation. COR 
T he cure of the palſy, according to Waldſchmid 

differ much from lar the — diſeaſe. wag ral 
curials, ſudorifics, and decoctions of the woods * 
externally, unctions, particularly of ſpirituous and penetrati 2 
things, not on the part affected, but on the ſpinal dorſi. 'S 
wore by the Romans in time of war ; being the —— 
of their principal men, eſpecially the general; who, for is 
reaſon, were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation paludati See 
CHLAMYS, * 
The ſoldiers, having only ſhort coats, were therefore named 
ſagati, See SAGUM. 

This garment was open on the fides, with ſhort ſeeves, } 
ſome reſembled to angels wings, and came down no lower 
than the navel. 

It was either white, or red. Valerius Maximus remarks it was 
an ill omen to Craſſus, that they gave him a black paluda- 
mentum : Pullum ei traditum ęſt paludamentum, cum in præ- 
lium euntibus album aut purpureum dari ſoleret. 

Cornutus ſays, the Romans wore the toga in peace, and the 


paludamentum in war.—And hence, togam paludamento my. 
taut, 


P ALY, or Pa LEV, in heraldry.—When an eſcutcheon is divided 


into fix, eight, or ten diviſions pale-wiſe, 7. e. by perpendicular 
lines drawn from the top to the bottom : it is blazoned paly 
of ſix, eight, or ten, &c, pieces. See PALE, 

If the number be odd, then the field is firſt named, and the 
number of the pales ſpecified. See PALE, and BEN D. 
The like is to be underſtood alſo of barry and bendy, See 
Barry, &c. 


PALyY-BENDY, is when a coat is divided, both pale and bend- 


wiſe: In paly-bendy, the field is divided by perpendicular lines, 
which is called paly ; and then again by diagonals crofling the 
former from the dexter ſide to the ſiniſter, which is the bendy. 


| See Tab, Herald. fig. 30, the field is paly-bendy, topaz and 


diamond. 


PAMPINIFORME Corpus, in anatomy, a ſort of plexus, 


or knot of blood-veſlels, formed by the ſpermatic veins ; 
which, in their progreſs through the teſtes, conſtitute a body, 
called corpus varicoſum pampiniforme, or pyramidale. See 


PYRAMIDALE Corpus ; ſee alſo TESTICLE, SPERMaA- 
Tic Vein, &c. 


PANACEAS®, IIANAKETA, an univerſal medicine; or a 


remedy for all diſeaſes. See ELIxIR, Ce. 
* The word is formed from the Greek way, all, ax1opa, I cure. 


The accurate Boerhaave overturns the notion of panacea's 3 
and ſhews, from the different cauſes, natures, effects, ſeats, 
Sc. of diſeaſes, that ſeveral may be cured by one medicine; 
but all, by none. See Mepicineg, &c. | 

He obſerves, that the moſt univerſal remedies known, are wa- 
ter, fire, mercury and opium; and adds, that by theſe alone, 
cautiouſly diſguiſed, ſome have acquired the reputation of uni- 
verſal phyſicians. See MERCURY, OP1UM, &c. 


PANACEA, Panaces, or Pax Ax, All- beal, is alſo ap- 


plied to ſeveral plants, by reaſon of the extraordinary virtues 
aſcribed to them. | 

There are three of theſe panacea's peculiarly famed among 
the antients : the heraclean, aſclepian, and chironian 3 ſocalled 
from their inventors, Hercules, Aſclepias, and Chiron. 
The fisſt-is the panax heraclea vera ficulnea folio; in Engliſh, 
true all- heal of Hercules, —From the root and ſtem of this is 
drawn, by inciſion, the gum opopanax. See Oror Ax Ax. 
The aſclepian, according to ſome botaniſts, is a kind of ferula, 
which Caf. Bauhine calls Iibanotis ferulæ folio & ſemine. 
The chironian, according to ſome, is a kind of helianthemum : | 
according to Bradley, it is Doria's woundwort. 


PAN ADA, PAN ATA, or PANATELLA, a diet, conſiſt- 


ing of bread boiled in water, to the conſiſtence of a pulp; Swen 
to ſick perſons whoſe digeſtion is weak, or to whom ſtronger 
foods would be improper, See Di Er. | : 
* The word is formed from the name of the principal ingredient, 
panis, bread. IC 


It is ſometimes made thin, to ſerve as a drink; and ſometimes 2 


likewiſe ſweetened, &c. to render it more palatable. 


PANAGE, or PANNAGE, in our antient cuſtoms, See PAN- 


NAGE. - 


PANARIS®, PAN ARIT IU, or PARONYCHIA, = 3 
dicine, is a painful tumor, or inflammation, ariſing ont 1 


tremities of the fingers or toes; popularly called among us 1 

whitloe. | nw M - i 
»The word in Latin is panaritium, Which we find in Apuleius, 

formed apparently from the Greek wagauxia, 9: 2 

at the root of the nails; of maga, juæta, and os, ungui. ſt 


— 


4. an abſceſss 


It is occaſioned by a ſharp or ſaline humour, lodged between 


PAN 


P 


and perioſteum, and the nerves and tendons, 
2 elbe — for it, is to open it either with the point 
of a lancet, or with ſome unguent, and then to dip the finger 
in a lixivium of vine aſhes. 


Beſide the mild kind, called whitloe, there is alſo a malignant 
kind, called a fellon. 


The panaris is exceedingly reſtleſs. It ſometimes tends to 
an impoſthume, but more uſually gangrenes. 
For the panaris, after bleeding, and the univerſal remedies, 
Dr. Burnet orders the patient to hold his finger a good while 
in a rotten egg, or a putrified mouſe, Helmont tells us, he has 
ſeen a finger as big as an arm by means of a panaris, cured 
by rubbing it with blood, then wrapping it up in a mole-skin. 
Riverius adds, that to hold the finger affected in a cat's ear, 
cures a panaris in two hours. Obſervat. 63. Cent. 4. 
ATA, or PANATELIA. See the article PANADA. 
ANATHENA A, HANA®@HNAIA, in antiquity, a feaſt 


celebrated at Athens, in honour of Minerva, whom the 


Greeks called Athens. 


Harpocration and Suidas, refer its inſtitution to Erichtho- | 


nius IV. king of Athens, who lived before Theſeus. Theo- 
dotet, alone, ſays the feaſt. was eſtabliſhed by Orpheus. 
Be this as it will, till T heſeus, this was a particular feaft of 
the city of Athens, and was called ſimply Athenea : but that 
rince uniting all the people of Attica into one republic, they 
all aſfiſted at the feaſt z whence the name panathenæa, i. e. 
feaſt of all Attica. 
In effect, all Attica was preſent ; and each people ſent a bul- 
Jock for the ſacrifices, and for the entertainment of the vaſt 
multitude of people aſſembled. ; 
Tf they eat a great deal, it. appears they did not drink leſs ; 
witneſs the veſſels they drank out of, which were called pan- 
athenaica, each of which held two congius's and a half. See 
CoNGI1Us. 
There were two kinds of panathenza ; the great, celebrated 
every five years; and the little, every year, or every three 
years ; if we may credit the author of the argument of De- 
moſthenes's oration againſt Midias. 
In the panathenza was held one of the proceſſions which the 
antients called pompæ, compoſed of the briskeſt old men, 
each whereof bore in his hand an olive-branch z whence 
they were called thallophor:. | 
This was to do honour to Minerva, in quality of inventreſs 
of the olive-tree ; on which account they had likewiſe com- 


bats, wherein the victors were rewarded with veſſels of oil, 


and crowned with olive-crowns. It was a crime in any of 
the ſpectators to be clad in black. | 

The ceremonies were the ſame in the great, and the little pan- 
athenæa; excepting a banner wherein the actions of the god- 
deſs were repreſented in embroidery performed by maids, 
with the names of thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


in the ſervice of the republic; which was only bore at the 
greater. ; 


PANCARPUS®, in antiquity, a ſort of ſpectacle, or ſhew, 


P 
P 
ly 


which the Roman emperors frequently exhibited to the people. | 


See SPECTACLE. 


Ihe word is formed from the Greek Tay, all, and x, fruit.— 
Whence the name was alſo given by the Athenians to a facrifice, 
wherein all kinds of fruits were offered. _ 

The pancarpus was a kind of chaſe, or hunt : for the per- 
formance hereof, a number of beaſts, as hares, deer, bullocks, 
Sc. were ſhut up in the circus, or amphitheatre z into which 
trees were frequently tranſplanted, ſo as to form a kind of 
foreſt, wherein the beaſts were let looſe ; whence the pancar- 
þus was allo called fylva. See Ci Rc us, and AMPHITHEATRE. 
he beaſts were thus abandoned to the people, i. e. to all who 
were diſpoſed to ſhare in the pleaſure of the chaſe ; who pur- 
ſued, ſhot, killed and cut in pieces all they could lay hold of. 
Hcliogabalus, the Gordians, and Probus, gave this (diverſion 
very frequently. | 
Calaubon, Cujas, Pithou, Ec. make the pancarpus and flva 
the ſame thing ; Salmaſius will have them different. The ſylva, 
according to. him, was'a diverſion, as that above deſcribed ; 
but the pancarpus a combat, wherein robuſt people, hired for 
tat purpoſe, tought with wild beaſts ; which opinion he con- 


lirms from Caſſian, Juſtinian, Claudian, Firmicus, Manilius, | 


and Caſſiodorus. 


ANCHREAS, | See + PANCREAS. 


\NCHREATIC. _ TPANCREATIC Juice. 
ANCHR ES T*, PAnCHREsSTos, in medicine, a panacea, 
or remedy for all diſtempers. See PANACEA. 


The word is Greek, aN ng; formed of way, all, and 
Xenvros, utilis, uſeful. | 


PANCHYMAGOGUE * PANCHYMAGOGUM, in phar- 


* 


macy, an extract of aloes, rhubarb, ſenna, ſcammony, jalap, 
are, coloquintida, and black hellebore. See ExTRACT. 
The word is formed from the Greek was, all, Xvp©-, ſuccus, 
Juice, and eysw, ducere, to draw off. | | 
name ariſes hence, that being a compoſition of all the kinds 


0! purgatives, it has the virtue of urging all the forts of hu- | 


mours of the bod 2 
o. l Neck at once. See PURGATIYE, | 


— — —— — 
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PANCRATIUM *, HATKPATION, among the an- 


tients, a kind of intermixed exerciſe, conſiſting of the lucta, 
or wreſtling, and boxing, or pugilate. 

The word is compounded of ras, all, and Zexrew, I overcome. 
The pancratium was the third gymnaſtic exerciſe, and was not 
introduced till long after the former. See GymnasTice. 
The people, who engaged in theſe exerciſes, were called pans 
cratiafiz ; which name was alſo given to ſuch as did not con- 


fine themſelves to one exerciſe, but ſucceeded in ſeveral dif- 
ferent ones. 


PANCREAS®, HArKPEAE, in anatomy, popularly 


called /weet-bread, a huge conglomerate gland ; or a bod y com- 
poſed of an infinite number of little glands, tied up in the 
ſame common membrane; ſituate at the bottom and hind part 
of the ſtomach, and reaching from the duodenum to the ſpleen. 


See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. F; ſee alſo Gr axv, 
STOMACH, e. 


* * word is formed of the Greek vas, all, and #ott5, caro, 
eſh. 


The glands it conſiſts of are bound together both by the veſſel, 
and by a membrane proper to each of them; and all together 
are looſely cloathed with a thin membrane, from the perito- 
næum. 5 

Its colour is carnation; its form like that of a dog's tongue, 
eight or nine fingers long, two and a half broad, and one 
thick; its weight four or five ounces. Its arteries come from 
the coeliac ; its veins go to the porta; its nerves come from 
the hepatic plexus, 

Each little gland has an excretory duct, which uniting form 
one common excretory duct, called duttus pancreaticus virt- 
fungi, from Wirtſungus, profeſſor of anatomy at Padua, the 
diſcoverer thereof. See Duc. | 

This duct, running along the middle of the pancreas, opens 
into the cavity of the duodenum, generally by two mouths, the 
one four or five fingers below the pylorus, ſometimes at the 
ſame orifice with the ductus choledochus ; the other lower, 
It is of the bigneſs of a raven's quill, near the inteſtines, but 


leſs, further off, De Graaf obſerves, that it is frequently 
double. 


The pancreas ſerves to ſeparate a peculiar humour from the 
blood, called the pancreatic juice. See PANCREATIC Juice. 
Pax cREAS A/ellii, in comparative anatomy, is a large gland in 


the middle of the meſentery of ſome brutes, eſpecially dogs; 
to which moſt of the lacteals reſort; and whence the chyle 
is conveyed, by large veſſels, that have their riſe immediately 
from the inteſtines, and called /afea ſecundi generis. See 
MEesSENTERY. UE 
It has its name from the author who firſt took notice of it, 
Aſellius. See LacTEAL.—M. Perrault obſerves, that the 
fiſh, called place, has 440 pancreas's ; though it has but five 
ducts opening into the inteſtines, each of which correſpond to 
80 pancreas's, and two of them to 100 apiece, 


PANCREATIC Juice, an inſipid, limpid juice, or hu- 


mour, ſeparated from the blood, and prepared in the pancreas, 
See PANCREAS, 

This juice is not acid, as moſt authors have ſuppoſed z nor 
alcaline, as ſome others ; but a little ſaline, and much reſem- 
bling the ſaliva in its origin, veſſels, and properties. 

It is carried by the pancreatic duct into the duodenum, where 


it ſerves to dilute the chyle, to render it more fluid and fit to 
enter the mouths of the lacteals; and perhaps to temper and 


dilute the bile, to change its viſcidity, bitterneſs, colour 
Sc. and make it mix with the chyle, in order to reduce the 
ſeveral taſtes, odours, and properties of the ſeveral foods into 
one homogeneous one. See BiLE, CHYLE, and CHY LIF1- 
CATION. 

Janſſon ab Almeloveen will have the pancreatic juice to have 
been known to Hippocrates and Galen.—De Graaf, a Dutch 
phyſician, has found means of collecting a quantity of it for 


experiments ; and has publiſhed a treatiſe expreſs, De ſucco 


Pancreatico. | | 
Brunner relates, that the pancreatic duct, in ſeveral dogs 


having been tried, and cut, they ſtill continued to eat, and 


drink, and perform all the other functions of life, as uſual. 


One of them ſeemed only to have the better ſtomach for it. 
See Doc. | 


PANDECTS*, PannecrTas, in juriſprudence, the digeſt, 


or collection made by Juſtinian's order, of 534 deciſions, or 
judgments of the antient lawyers, on ſo many queſtions oc- 
curring in the civil law ; to which that emperor gave the force, 
and authority of law, by the epiſtle prefixed to them. See 


Did EST. | 


* The word is Greek, Ila»J:x74:, compounded of ca, all, and 
Je opti, capio, I take; g.d. a compilation, or a book contain- 
ing all things. — Though others, as Bartoli, will have it formed 


from xar, and J:x0was ; as if theſe books contained the whole 
doctrine of the law. 


The Pandecls, conſiſt of fifty books, and make the firſt part 
of the body of the civil law. See CIVIL Lato. ; 
"They were denoted by two æπ] but the copiſts taking thoſe 
TT for the cuſtom aroſe of quoting them by F. 

The Florentine Pandecis, are thoſe printed from a famous an- 


* 


tient manuſcript at Florence. | | | 
| | 8 C Papias 
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There are alſo PAN DECTH A Medicine, Pandefts of Medicine, 


PANDICULATION, PAN DIcULAr io, in a general 


PAN DPICULAT TON, is alſo uſed in a peculiar ſenſe for that reſt- 


It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a convulſive dilatation of the 


PAN DU RA, or PAN DORON “, a muſical inſtrument uſed 


PANEGYRIC®, PAN EO YRIS, or PAN EO YRIc Vs, ar 


PANEGYRIC, IHarmyvax®-, is alſo the name of a church- book, 


PANEL, or PAN NEIL, is more commonly uſed for a ſchedule or 


PANEL, in joinery, &c, See the article PANNEL. 
PANES, in the antient theology. See Fauns, and SATYR. 
PANIC, or Panic-Fear, a term uſed for a needleſs, or ill- 


Papias extends the denomination of Pandects, to the Old and 


New Teſtament. 


a kind of dictionary of things relating to medicine, compiled 
by Mat. Sylvaticus of Mantua, who lived about the year 1297. 


Leunclavius has publiſhed Pandects of Turkey; and biſhop | 


Beveridge Pandecis of the canons, Pandecta canonum. 


ſenſe, is a violent and tenſive motion of the ſolids, which 
uſually accompanies the act of yawning ; and is otherwiſe call- 
ed flretching. See Y AWNING, 


leſſneſs, ſtretching, and uneaſineſs, which uſually accompany 
the cold fit of an intermitting fever. Sce INTERMITTING 
Fever. 


muſcles, whereby nature endeavours to throw off ſomething 
that diſturbs her. 


among the antients; reſembling the lute, See LuTE. 
*The word, according to ſome, is formed from the Greek Ta; 
and Jwew, 1. e. all-gift, all forts of gifts. -[fidore derives the 
name from its inventor, Pandorus ; others from Pan, to whom 
they attribute its invention, as well as that of the flute. 
It has the ſame number of ſtrings; but they are of braſs, and ot 
conſequence give a more agreeable ſound than thoſe of the lute. 
Its frets are of copper, like thoſe of the ciſtre ; its back flat, 
like that of the guitarre; and the rims of its table, as well a: 
its ribs, cut in ſemicircles. 
Du Cange obſerves, that Varro, Iſidore, and others of the an 
tients, mention it as having only three ſtrings; whence it i 
ſometimes alſo ſpoken of, under the denomination T&xog9%. 
trichordum. 


oration in praiſe of ſome extraordinary perſon, or virtue. Sec 


ORAT10N. | 


a The name 1s Greek, Ta nyver, formed of Way, all, and * , 
Jaſſemble; becauſe antiently held in public and ſolemn aſſem 
blies of the Greeks, either at their games, their feaſts, fairs, or 
religious meetings. 

The panegyric is ranked among the demonſtrative kind of ora- 
tions. Sce DEMONSTRATIVE. 

To make their panegyrics the more ſolemn, they uſed to begin 
with the praiſes of the deity, in whoſe honour the games, &c. 
were celebrated; then they deſcended to the praiſe of the 
people, or country where they were celebrated ; then to the | 
princes, or magiſtrates who preſided at them; and at length to 
the champions, eſpecially the conquerors, who had gained the 
prize, 

F. de Colonia lays down two methods, or ſeries's, obſerved 
in panegyrics.— The artificial, where, without any regard to 
the order of time, every thing is reduced to certain heads. 
Thus, Tully refers the whole praiſe of Pompey to his skill in 
war, his virtue, authority, and felicity. 

The other natural, wherein the order and time of hiſtory are 
obſerved. This ſeries he divides into three periods; the ſpace 
before the perſon's birth, that wherein he lived, and if he be 
dead, that which followeth his death. This natural ſeries re 
quires much Jeſs art, genius, &c. than the other, 

The places, or ſources of panegyric, are chiefly the family, 
country, auguries at his birth, his virtues, the talents of his 
body and mind, honours, riches, manner of his death, and 
the conſequences thereof. 


in uſe among the Greeks; ſo called, as conſiſting of panegy- 
rics, or diſcourſes in praiſe of Jeſus Chriſt, and the ſaints. It is 
found in manuſcript in moſt churches ; but is not the ſame in 
all; each church having its particular ſaints ; and the compilers 
of this kind of books, uſually ſuiting their collections to the taſte 
of their own devotion. 
They are diſpoſed according to the order of months, and fre- 

ntly conſiſt of twelve volumes, anſwering to the twelve 

onths in the year. 

ANEL, PAN ELLA, PANELLUM, in law, is derived by 
Spelman from pagella, a ſchedule, or page: in which ſenſe we 
ſay, a panel of parchment, a counterpane of an indenture, &c, 


roll, containing the names of ſuch jurors, as the ſheriff returns 
to paſs upon any trial. See Jury. | 
Hence, the empanelling of a jury, is the entering of their 
names, by the ſheriff, into a panel, or little ſchedule of parch- 
ment; called alſo the panel of aſſiſe, panellum aſſiſæ. See 
ASSISE, 

Coke on Littleton, will have panel to be an Engliſh word, 
ſignifying a little part; as being a diminutive of the word pane, 
part. But Spelman takes this for an overſight, 


grounded fright, | 
Polyænus fetches the origin of the phraſe from Pan, one of 
the captains of Bacchus, who, with a few men, put a numerous 


P AN 


enemy to rout, by a noiſe which his ſoldiers raiſed in a rock 

valley, favoured with a great number of echo's. This ſtrat 

gem making their number appear much greater than it ro 
was, the enemy quitted a very commodious encampment and 
fled. —Hence all ill- grounded fears have been called pattics 

panic fears; and it was this gave occaſion to the fable of * 

ny mph echo's being beloved by that god. 5 

Others derive the origin of the expreſſion hence, that in th 

wars of the Titans againſt the gods, Pan was the firſt who 

ſtruck terror into the hearts of the giants. Theon, on Aratus 
ſays, he did it by the means of a ſea-ſhell which ſerved him for 

a trumpet, whereof he was the inventor, 

PANICUL A, PaxicLE, in botany, a ſoft, woolly beard, or 
ſtring, whereon the ſeeds of ſome plants hang, pendulovs : 10 
in reeds, millet, Cc. Wo 
Such are hence called paniculated plants. See PI Axt. 

PANIS & Cereviſie Aſiſa. See the article Ass154, 

PAN Is & Cereviſiæ Emendatio, See the article EurvDATIO 

PANNAG E, Pax AGE or PAWNAGE, are uſed in our law. 
books, Cc. for the maſt of woods; as of beech, acorns Se 
See MAs r. . 
As alſo, for the running, and feeding of ſwine, or other cattel 
in foreſts, —And for the monies taken by agiſtors for the ſame. 
See AGISTOR. l 

PANNAGIUM liberum, or free PANNAGE, Was a liberty of free 
running of ſwine in certain foreſts, or woods ; granted by 
privilege to certain private perſons, and ſeveral religious 
houſes. | 
Lindwood defines pannagium, by paſtus pecorum in nemirihus, 
& in filvis, utpote de glandibus & aliis fructibus arbirum file 
veſtrium, quarum fructus aliter non ſolent colligi. 

It is alſo mentioned 20 Car. II. Quiſue villanus habens de- 
cem porcos, dat unum porcum de pannagios; by which it appears, 
that one hog in ten was given for pannage. 

PANNEL, in law. See the article PAN EL. 

PANNEL, or PANEL, in joinery, Cc. a tympan, or ſquare 
piece of wainſcot, ſometimes carved ; framed or grooved ina 
larger piece, between two mounters, or upright pieces, and 
two traverſes, or croſs pieces. See WAINSscor. 

Hence alſo pannels, or panes of glaſs, are compartiments, or 
pieces of glaſs of various forms, ſquare, hexagonal, &c, 

PANNEL, in maſonry, denotes one of the faces of a hewn ſtone. 
Sze STONE, | | 

PANNELS * of a Saddle, are wo cuſhions full of hair, or flocks, 
placed under the ſaddle, one on each fide, next the horſe's back, 
to prevent the bow from hurting the horſe. See SapDpLE. 

* 'The word is formed from the French, panneau, of pan, flat (ide. 
PANNICULUS®*, in anatomy, a term frequently uſed for 
a membrane. See MEMBRANE. | 
* The word is Latin, formed by diminution, from fannus, cloth, 
9. d. a little cloth, or fine web. 
Hence, panniculus adipoſus, &c. is the ſame with membrana 
adipoſa, &c. See ADIPOSA, Cc. 

PANNICULUS Carnoſus, is a fleſhy membrane, which the an- 
tient anatomiſts ſuppoſed to be common to the whole body; 
and to be the fourth integument or covering thereof, after the 
epidermis, cutis, and the adipoſus. See SKIN, | 
This fleſhy panicle, according to them, is a thick membrane, 
which covers the whole body; and even comes muſculous 
in ſome parts : but the lateſt anatomiſts deny any ſuch mem- 
brane in the human body ; maintaining, that what the antients 
called the fleſy pannicle, is only the fatty, or adipoſe one.— 
Dr. Drake makes it a double membrane, one half of which 
forms the membrana adipoſa, the other half the membrana 
communis of the muſcles. 

The uſe the antients aſcribed to the fleſhy pannicle, was to 
wrinkle and contract the skin; but the truth is, whereever 
the skin wrinkles, there are particular muſcles for the purpoſe, 
called cutaneous muſcles. = 

Theſe muſcles the antients owned; but ſaid their office was 
confined to particular motions ; adding, that there are places 
where no fat is found between the cutis and the fla pannicle: 
which is falſe. | : : 
Further, even in animals which do move the skin, this pan- 
nicle is no more than a cutaneous muſcle, as well as the dar- 
tos, See DAR Ts. | | : 

Some of the modern anatomiſts, however, admit the ah 
pannicle, and deny the adipoſe one; ſuppoſing the latter, in 

reality, only a part of the former. See FA rr, and 95 

PANNIER, in architecture. See the article Cok BET. 

pPANN US“, a Latin word, ſignifying cloth, rag, &c. 


* The word is derived from T9v;, a web. | | 


web. 

The pannus is an excreſcence ariſing on the adnata 

junctiva; leſs hard and membranous than the unguis; 3 
reſenting a web, or tiſſue of little veins ſwelled with blood. 


: Ru ij e 
ts cauſe is an obſtruction of the blood in the minute Ve 4 


of that tunic. "VER 
Its cure is much the ſame with that of the ophthalmia. 


A chief difference is, that in the unguis, the mem 
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exereſcence only covers part of the eye, after the manner of a 
nail; whereas in the pannus it covers the whole. See UN GU!IS. 


pANTALO ON, or PAN TALo N, the name of an antient 


arment frequent among our forefathers, conſiſting of breeches 
ſtockings all of a piece. . 
_ e comes from the Venetians, who firſt in- 
troduced this habit, and who are called pantaloni, from S. Pan- 
taleon, who was formerly their patron. 


pax rTALOOx, on the theatre, is a buffoon, or mask, who per- 


forms high and groteſque dances, and ſhews violent and ex- 
travagant poſtures, and airs. | 
The word is alſo uſed for the habit or dreſs theſe buffoons 
uſually wear; which is made preciſely to the form of their 
body, and all of a piece from head to foot. ; 
Hence thoſe who wear a habit of this kind, for conveniency, 
under their other cloaths, are called pantaloons of Venice, 
PANTHEA, HANOEIA, among the antients were fingle 
ſtatues, compoſed of the figures, or ſymbols of ſeveral different 
divinities combined. See STATUE, 
Father Joubert, who calls them panthea, and who has ob- 
ſerved them on ſeveral medals, ſays their heads are moſt com- 
monly adorned with ſymbols, or attributes belonging to ſeve- 
ral gods, See ATTRIBUTE. . | 
An inſtance hereof we have in a medal of Antoninus Pius ; 
which at the ſame time repreſents Serapis, by the buſhel it 
bears; the Sun, by the crown of rays ; Jupiter Ammon, by 
the ram's horns ; Pluto, by the large beard ; and Æſculapius, 
by the ſerpent twiſted in his hand. See Gop. 
M. Baudelot, in a diſſertation on the Lares, will have the 
panthea to have had their riſe from the ſuperſtition of thoſe, 
who taking ſeveral gods for the protectors of their houſes, 
united them all in the ſame ſtatue, by adorning it with the ſe- 
veral ſymbols, proper to each of theſe deities. See LAREs. 
PANTHEON, HAN®OEON, in architecture, a temple, 
or church, of a circular form ; dedicated to all the gods, or 
all the ſaints. See TEMPLE, and CHURCH. | 
It is thus named from the Greek way, all, and $:&©-, God. 


The pantheon of antient Rome, is of all others the moſt | 


celebrated, and that whence they all take their name. It was 
built by Agrippa, ſon in law of Auguſtus, in his third conſu- 
late, 25 years before Chriſt. —It was dedicated by him to Ju- 
piter ultor, Jupiter the revenger ; and had the name pantheon, 
by reaſon of the great number of ſtatues of the gods ranged 
in niches all round; and becauſe built of a circular form, to 
repreſent heaven, the reſidence of the gods.—lt has but one 
door, and one window, receiving all its light from the top of 
its dome. 
The pope obtaining this pantheon of the emperor Phocas, 
converted it into a church, without any alteration in the build- 
ing; and dedicated it to the virgin, and all the martyrs.— 
And it ftill ſubſiſts at Rome under the title of notre dame 
della ratonda, See Ro TON DA. 
The pantheon of Niſmes, was a temple in that city, wherein 
were twelve niches, or ſtatues, ſuppoſed to have been deſtined 
for the twelve great gods. See Gop. 
In the Eſcurial, is a magnificent chapel, called pantheon, 35 
feet in diameter, and 38 high from the pavement, which is 
of marble and jaſper inlayed. The whole inſide of the chapel 


is of black marble, excepting the luthern, and ſome ornaments 


of jaſper and red marble. ä 
In this chapel are depoſited the bodies of the kings and queens : 


there are our places made for 26 ; eight of which are already | 


| tilled, See Escuriar. | 

PAPA, in antiquity. See the article Pore. 

PAPAL Crown, is a deep cap, or mitre, of cloth of gold, en- 
compaſſed with three coronets, or circles of gold, adorned 
with flowers; and the whole enriched with precious ſtones ; 
having a globe at top, finiſhed with a croſs. See CRown. 

PAP ER, a thin flexible leaf, uſuaily white, artificially prepared 


of ſome vegetable ſubſtance, chiefly to write upon, with ink. 
Se WRITING, INK, e. 


* The word is formed from the Greek ra rug O., papyrus, the 


name of an Egyptian plant, called alſo g. S., bib/us, where- 
on the antients uſed to write. 


Various are the materials, on which mankind in different ages 
and countries have contrived to write their ſentiments ; as on 
ſtones, bricks, the leaves of flowers, and trees, and their rinds 
Or barks ; alſo tables of wood, wax, and ivory; to which may 
be added plates of lead, linen rolls, &c. At length the Egyp- 
tian papyrus was invented ; then parchment, cotton paper, 

and laſtly the common or linen paper *. | 
* Fia. Maffei, Nor. Diplom. I. 2. $ 3—=10. Bibl. Ttal. t. 2. p. 242. 
Leo Allat. Antig. Hetraſc. p. 1 27, ſeq. Hug. de Scrib. Origin. 
* = Alexand. I. 2. c. 30. Barthol Diff: 4. de Libr. Legend. 

90, ſeq. orgy: 

In ſome places and ages they have even written on the skins of 
fiſhes; in others, on the inteſtines of ſerpents; and in others, 
on the backs of tortoiſes Not to mention what Epiphanius 
relates, that Moſes received the law written on tables of ſap- 


phire; nor what the Cabbaliſts dream, that the ſame was writ- 


ten on a globe of fire; nor laſily, thoſe military teſtaments 


| 
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ſpoon of by civilians, which were written in the Cuſt ot 
nd Þ, | 
b Vid. Mabill. 4% Re Diplomat. 1. 1. e. 8. Fabric. B73“. Ant. C. t. 


9.9. p. 610, ſeq. Reimm. Idea Syſtem. Antiq. Liter. p. 309. See 
allo the articles Book, ParRcumtur, 25 e 


There are few ſorts of plants but have been uſed for paper, 
and books: and hence the ſeveral terms, biblos, codex, liber, 
folium, tabula, tillura, philura, ſcheda, &c. which expreſs the 
ſeveral parts on which they were written: and though in Eus 
rope all theſe diſappeared upon the introduction of papyrus and 
parchment, yet in ſome other countries the uſe of divers of 
them obtain to this day.—In Ceylon, for inſtance, they write 
on the leaves of the Talipot a. The Bramin manuſcripts in the 
Tulinga language, ſent to Oxford from Fort St. George, ate 
written on leaves of the ampana or palma Malabarica®. Her- 
mannus gives an account of a monſtrous palm tree called, cd 
pana, or palma montana Malabarica, which, about the 3 5 
year of its age, riſes to be 60 or 70 foot high, with plicated 
leaves nearly round, 20 foot broad; wherewith they com- 
monly cover their houſes; and on which they alſo write; part 
of one leaf ſufficing to make a moderate book. They write be- 
tween the folds, making the characters through the outer cuticle ©, 
Knox Hif. Ceyl. I. 3. Le Clerc. Bill. Univ: t. 23. p. 242. 
D Phil. Tranſ. Ne 246. p. 422, ſeq. Vid. Hort. Ind. 
Malab. p. 3. Phil. Tranſ. No 145. p. 108. 
In the Maldivee iſlands, the natives are ſaid to write on the 
leaves of a tree called macaraquean, which are a fathom and 
a half long, and a foot broad. And in divers parts of the Eaſt 
Indies, the leaves of the muſa arbor, or plantain tree dried 
in the ſun, ſerved the ſame uſe, till of late that the French 
have taught them the uſe of European paper 4. — Ray, in 
fine, enumerates divers kinds of Indian and American trees 
which bear paper; particularly one called xagua, which has 
ſomething in it extraordinary ; its leaves are ſo large, and of 
ſo cloſe a texture, that they cover a man from top to toe, 
and ſhelter him from the rain, and other inclemencies of the 
air, like a cloak; from the innermoſt ſubſtance of which 
leaves, a paper is taken; being a white and fine membrane, 
like the skin of an egg, as large as a skin of our vellum or 
parchment, and nothing inſerior for beauty and goodneſs to the 
beſt of our papers e. | 
4 Vid. Savar. D. de Comm. t. 2. p. 967. e Vid. Ray Hi. 
Plantar. t. 2. I. 32. Nouv. Rep. Let. t. 12. p. 361. 
Paper is chiefly made among us of linen or hempen rags, beat- 
en to a pulp in water, and moulded into ſquare ſheets, of the 
thickneſs required. But it may alſo be made of nettles, hay, 
turnips, parſnips, colewort leaves, earth-flax, or any thing that 
is fibrous; nay it may be made of white woollen rags ; though 
this would not ſerve for writing, becauſe of the hairineſs f.— 
The Chineſe paper is ſo fine, that many of the Europeans have 
thought it was made of filk ; not conſidering, ſays du Halde, 
that filk cannot be beat into ſuch a paſte, as is neceſſary to 
make paper 5 : Though the ſame author afterwards ſpeaks of a 
paper, or parchment, made of the balls of filk- worms; and the 
like we are aſſured by others is done at Cathay h. 
f Hought. Collect. No 360. t. 2. p. 418. ſeq. 
Chin. p. 360, leq. 
32 
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h Vid. Busbeq. Legat. Turc. Epiſt. 4. 


P. 329. 
PAPER, with regard to the manner of making it, and the ma- 


terials employed therein, is reducible to divers kinds: Eęyp- 


tian, European, and Chineſe paper: we alſo find mention 
made of cotton paper, bark paper, and asbe/tine or incombuſti- 


ble paper. 


Egyptian PAPER, is that which was principally uſed among the 


antients : made of a ruſh called papyrus, or biblus, growing 
chiefly in Egypt, about the banks of the Nile : though it was 
alſo found in India; and Guilandinus affures us, he ſaw in 
Chaldza, at the confluence of the Tygris and Euphrates, large 
fens, wherein with his own hands he plucked a papyrus differ- 
ing in nothing from that of the Nile. —Strabo likewiſe ſpeaks 
of a ſort of papyrus growing in Italy; but we do not find it 
was ever uſed for making paper. | 
The deſcription given by Pliny i of the papyrus, or paper ruſb, 
is ſomewhat obſcure. Its root, according to him, is of the 
thickneſs of a man's arm, and ten cubits long: from this ariſe 
a great number of triangular ſtalks ſix or ſeven cubits high, each 
thick enough to be eafily ſpanned. Its leaves are long like 
thoſe of the bul-ruſh ; its lowers ſtamineous, ranged in cluſters 


at the extremities of the ſtalks ; its roots woody and knotty like 


thoſe of ruſhes, and its taſte and ſmell near akin to thoſe of 
the Cyperus k. | 
i Vid. Plin. H;ft. Nat. I. 13. e. 11. Vid. Theophr. Hi. Plant. 
1. 4. c. 9. and Dalecamp. who gives us a figure of it, Hif, 
1. 18. p. 1883.—8ee alſo Bauhin. I. 18. c. 186 who with Geſ- 
ner makes it a ſpecies of cyperus. Grew Maſ. Reg. Societ. 
p. 2. ſect. 2. p. 225, ſeq. Maffei Mor. Diplom. Bidl. Ital. 
t. 2. p. 246. | | 
Beſides paper, they made fails, ropes, and other naval rigging ; 
as alſo mats, blankets, clothes, and even ſhips, of the ſtalk of 
the papyrus. —Moſes, we are told, when a child was expoſed 


on the banks of the Nile, d. wave, i. e. in a basket of 


papyrus. Add, that the Egyptian prieſts wore ſhoes of 2 Sres 
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Guilandinus, a Pruſſian phyſician, has a celebrated work ex- | 
preſsly on the antient papyrus, by way of commentary on 
three chapters of Pliny *, wherein is amply, and with great 


learning, explained, all that relates to this ſubject ; yet Scaliger 
has written a ſevere critique on it, in which ſome inaccuracies 
of Guilandinus ate pointed out “*, which has not hindered 
Kirchmayer from adopting almoſt Guilandinus's whole book 
in a diſſertation on the papyrus ***, Add, that the moſt inge- 
nious and learned count Scipio Maffei has lately vindicated 
Guilandinus againſt the exceptions of Scaliger, as well as of 
Voſſius and Hardouin. Vid. Mor. Diplomat. Lib. II. Bibl. 
Ital. t. 2. p. 248. 

* Mech. Guilandini Papyrus, h. e. Commentarins in tria C. Plinii 
1 de Papyro capita, fe. Lib. XIII. c. 11, 12, 13. firſt 
Publiſhed at Venice in 1572. and afterwards at Amberg in 
1613. by Salmuth. It ſeems, Guilandinus intended a com- 
mentary on the whole of Pliny's Natural Hiſtary; but this ſmall 
part, not exceeding a moderate page, taking him up full fix 
months, it is no wonder he was diſcouraged from proceeding 
with the reſt. In theſe three chapters he has reſtored above 
twenty paſſages in the text of Pliny, not merely from his own con- 
jecture, or the help of manuſcripts, but from the nature of the 
things deſcribed, and the teſtimonies of authors of the firſt rank: 


beſides that, he had been upon the ſpot, where formerly the | 


papyrus was manufactured, and had carefully examined all the 
antient Greek and Latin authors who ſpeak of it. 

** Fo. Fuft. Scaligeri Animadoerſiones in Melchioris Guilandini 
Commentarium in tria C. Plinii capita, Lib. XIII. Hiftorie 
Mundi five Naturalis, guibus agit de Papyro, firſt publiſhed in the 
Lectiones bibliothecarie memorabiles, of Rudolphus Capellus, at 
Hamburgh in 1682.Where he follows Guilandinus ſtep by 
ſtep, finds as many faults in him as bis father had done in Cardan, 
and uſes him altogether as coarſely ; every where pointing out 

his literary miſtakes, and labouring to ſhow, that inſtead of re- 
ftoring Pliny, he has often miſtaken and corrupted him. 

* M. Seb. Kirchmaieri Uſfenhaimenſis Franci Diſſertatio Philolo- 
gica de Papyro vcterum, Vittebergæ 1666. 49. He had 
done better ſer vice, if beſides Guilandinus he had conſulted others, 
and particularly Scaliger. But as he choſe to follow one rather 
than many, and that too as the blind follow their guides, his 
fate has been much the ſame. 

The origin of the art of making paper of the papyrus is very 
obſcure : no doubt it was firſt diſcovered in Egypt. Iſidore 
fixes it more particularly to the city Memphis. —Orzg. 1.6. c. 10. 
In which he ſeems to be countenanced by Lucan, where he ſays, 


Nondum fumineas Memphis contexere Biblos 
Noderat — Pharſal. I. 3. v. 222. 


The era of this invention is warmly diſputed : Varro, the moſt 
learned of the Romans, fixed it to the time of Alexander the 
great, after the building of the city Alexandria by that con- 
queror; but ſeveral objections of no ſmall weight are brought 
againſt this deciſion. Pliny recites a paſſage out of a very 
antient annaliſt, one Caſſius Hemina, wherein mention is made 
of paper books found in Numa's tomb 535 years after his 
death, which had been buried with him a. Now Numa was 
prior to Alexander by above 3oo years, Guilandinus, in effect, 
maintains with great erudition, that the name and uſe of the 
papyrus were known to the Greeks long before Alexander 
conquered Egypt; and that the words g. N- and ge occur 
in their received ſignification in authors prior to, or at leaſt 


the comedian, Ariſtomenes, Cratinus, Antiphanes, Plato the 
philoſopher, /Eſchylus and Ariftotle. And whereas ſome ſpeak 
of I know not what pſeudo-biblus, known before the diſco- 
very of the true ſort, he argues on the contrary, that the biblus 
mentioned by thoſe authors prior to the conqueſt of Alexander, 
appears from Herodotus, Theophraſtus, and others, to be the 
very ſame plant with the biblus or papyrus, of which paper 
was made, Even Homer and Heſiod, the moſt antient Greek 
poets, and who, by Herodotus's teſtimony, lived about 400 
years before himſelf, appear to have been no ſtrangers to the 
papyrus, fince they make expreſs mention of it b. | 
Vid. Plin. I. 13. c. 13. v Guiland. Papyr. Membr. 2. 


Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antig. Liter. p. 285, ſeq. Kirchman. Dip: 
de Papyr. art. 11. \ 2, | 


To this it may be anſwered, that ſuppoſing the plant papyrus 


known in Greece long before Alexander's conqueſt of Egypt, 
it no more follows, that they had then the uſe of paper, than 
it follows that men had wine immediately on the diſcovery of 
the vine: this laſt.it is certain was known among them long be- 
fore they made wine ; and to this day, a part of the new world, 
called Flarida, is ſaid to abound with vines, though no uſe have 
been yet made of them, either by the inhabitants or the Spa- 
niards. As it was With the vine, which muſt have been known 
before wine could be made from it, ſo it is with papyrus ; 
which among the Greeks was long uſed for tying up things, be- 
fore it came to be written on. In reality, Guilandinus pro- 
duces teſtimonies from Anacreon and Alcæus, in which the 


papyrus is employed for binding, and not for paper: add, that | 


he ill tranſlates TvPerz NM, ellychnium ; fince Avx»©-, here, 
is the torch itſelf, Nor does the poet ſay it was made of papy- 
rus, but tied up with it.—/7d. Scalig. lib, cit, Reimm. ub: 
ſupra, p. 395, leq. 


papyrus was ſo antient as Alexander's time; 
ground, that for 200 years after Alexander, 
skins, and barks of trees: But this is no-wiſe c 
ſcarcity of the new manufacture may account for it: ſo 
ages afterwards, even as low as Tiberius, we read of ſuch z 
ſcarcity of paßer, that its uſe even in contracts was diſpenſed 
with by a decree of the ſenate, and the opinion of the judge 
The ſame conſideration may be carried further: Paper ap V 
have been known in Egypt, Judæa, Syria, and Aſia on th 
tide Taurus, long before the birth of Alexander, though = 
in common uſe: but it was later ere the Europeans receive 
it; and probably it was by means of Alexander's con 1-7 
that it firſt became publickly known there. th 
When the manufacture of the Egyptian paper ceaſed, is another 
queſtion ; r at preſent the papyrotechnia Agyptiaca mai, be 
reckoned among thoſe arts that are loſt. —Euftathiu:;:the Jearn- 
ed commentator on Homer, teſtifies, that even in his time vis 
in 1170. it was diſuſed e. Mabillon indeed maintains that it 
continued till the eleventh century after Chriſt, and cites one 
Fridegod, a monkiſh poet of the tenth century, as ſpeaking “ 
it as ſubſiſting in the age before his, that is in the ninth - E 
that it continued longer, the ſame Mabillon endeavours to 


evince from ſeveral papal bulls wrote on it as low as the ninth 
century 4. 


© Vid. Euſtath. ad Homer. Ody//. o. Voſſ. de Art. Gramm. I. 1. 
C. 37. 4 Vid. Mabill. de Re Deplomat. I. 1. +. 8. F 6, ſeq, 
Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antig. Liter. p. 311. 55 

Maffei, on the other hand, maintains, with more probability, 
that the papyrus was generally diſuſed before the fifth century 
for we find no authentic records written on it dated ſince "64 
time; thoſe bulls of popes, cited by Mabillan, appearing rather 
to be written on cotton paper . But this, we may obſerve, re- 
lates only to the general and legal uſe of the papyrus For 
that it ſhould have continued to be made by particular perſons 
ſeveral hundred years after it firſt began to give way, is not to 
be wondered at. | | 

© Vid. Maffei for. Diplomat. loc. cit. Bibl. Ital. t. 2. p. 251. 

In reality, a more commodious ſort of paper, made of cotton, 
having been invented ſome ages before in the eaſt, and coming 
to be introduced into Europe, ſeems to have turned the pa- 
pyrus out of doors. To which the continual wars with the Sa- 
racens, by which the traffick to Alexandria was rendered pre- 
carious, might poſſibly contribute. | 

Yet ſeveral books written on leaves of the papyrus have even 
continued to our days: Mabillon fays, he had one of them, and 
adds, that there is another in the Petavian library, being a vo- 
lume in ſmall folio, containing ſeveral ſermons of S. Auguſtin ; 
he alſo mentions a third, containing that father's epiſtles, for 
merly belonging to the church of Narbonne, and now in the 
cuſtody of Madame de Phirmacon : Beſides the homilies of 
Avitus biſhop of-Vienne, and divers diploma's, or charters, all 
written on the papyrus, which appear not to be leſs than 1100 
years old f. But the deciſions of this learned father concerning 
manuſcripts, notwithftanding all his diplomatic skill ſo highly 
boaſted of, are not always infallible : witneſs his taking the 
manuſcript of S. Mark's goſpel at Venice to be written on 
Egyptian papyrus, and that of Joſephus at Milan not to be 
ſo.—Maffei ſhe ws, on the contrary, that the former is cotton 
paper, and that the latter appears at firſt ſight to be Egyptian: 
not but the Venetian manuſcript is very old; but it has been 
ſo much uſed, that its leaves are, as it were, transformed into 
the original paſte from whence they were made *. 

f Vid. Mabill. Suppl. ad Libr. de Re Diplomat. Journ. des Scat t. 32. 
p. 2. p. 992. 5 Vid. Maffei lib. cit. Bibl. t. 2. P. 252. 

Manner of making the Egyptian PAP ER. They began with 
lopping off the two extremes of the papyrus, viz. the head 
and root, as of no uſe in this manufacture; the remaining ſtem 
they ſlit lengthwiſe into two equal parts, and from each of theſe 
they ſtripped the thin ſcaly coats, or pellicles *, whereof it 
was compoſed, with the point of a penknife * *. The inner. 
moſt of thoſe pellicles were looked on as the beſt; and thoſe 
neareſt the rind or bark, the worſt : they were kept apart ac- 
cordingly, and conſtituted different ſorts of paper. 

* Theſe pellicles are called in Pliny by twelve different names, 
viz. philura, ramentum, ſcheaa, cutis, plagula, corium, i. 
ſubtegmen, ſtatumen, pagina, tabula, and papyrus. 

The generality of critics, in lieu of a penknife, N 2 
needle to ſeparate the pellicles : in which they are warrautec b 
the common text of Pliny : Præparantur ex eo carte, 5 
acu in prætenues, ſed quam latiſi mas philuras. But Guilan * 
makes a correction here: he had found by experiment, 45 
pellicles of papyrus cannot be ſeparated by a needle ; e " 
very ſharp knife is required: for which reaſon inſtead wy Ay 
acu, he reads diviſo ſcapo a. In which he is followed by n 11 
though 3 Voſlius, Pitiſcus, and others, retain the an 
tient reading “. | * ä 2 

il. Guiland. Papyr. Membr. 10. F 3 & 5. 8 —1 — 4 
Diplom. ap. Bibl. Ital. t. 2. p. 247, feq. Vo bart E 
Grammat. I. 1. c. 37. Pitiſc. L. Ant. t. 1. p. 413: . | 
Hardou. 44 Plin. l. 13. C. 12. | = 

As the pellicles were taken off, they extended: e Wo 4 
table: then two or more of them were laid over eac o | 
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dome have eben doubted whether the art of manufaQuring the 
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tranſverſely, ſo as that their fibres made right angles 3 inthis — | I 
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PAP 


they were glued together by the muddy waters of the Nilus * 
Theſe being next preſſed to get out the water, then dried, and 
laſtly flatted and ſmoothed by beating them with a mallet ; 
conſtituted paper: which they ſometimes poliſhed further by 
rubbing it with a hemiſphere of glaſs, or the like, Vid. Plin. 
Guiland. and Maffei, /occ. citt. | 
#* Tn other countries, where the waters of the Nile were not to be 
had, the pellicles were faſtened together with a paſte made of 
the fineſt wheat-flour, mixed with hot water, and a ſprinkling 
of vinegar. 
There were paper manufaCtures in divers cities of Egypt: but 
the gteateſt and moſt celebrated, was that at Alexandria, where, 
according to Varro's account, paper was firſt made, It is 
certain, at leaſt, it was from hence that Greece and Italy were 
furniſhed, on account of the convenient fituation of that port : 
and it is more than probable it was this gave tho Romans occa- 
ſion to conclude the art had been invented the.c. It was not 
till late, when Egypt was reduced into a Roman province, that 
they had much intercourſe or even knowledge of the inland 
cities of Egypt, where paper was alſo male.— The trade and 
conſumption of this commodity were in reality incredible. 
Vopiſcus relates, that the tyrant Firmus who rebelled in Egypt, 
| ublickly declared he would maintain an army only with paper 
and glue, papyro & utine. This, Caſaubon underſtands as 
ſpoken of the produce, and revenue of paper; though Silma- 
ſius takes it to be meant of the papyrus itſelf, which could ſup- 
ply molt of the neceſſaries of life. Vid. Montfauc. Palæcgr. 
Grac. l. c. 2. p. 14. 
We & .u divers ſpecies of Egyptian paper mentioned in antient 
writers: ſome denominated from the places where they were 
manufactured; as, 12, the amph:theatrica, ſuppoſed to have 
been made in ſome building belonging to an amphitheatre at 
Alexandria, Tough Guilandinus, with more probability, reads 
it athribitica, from Athridis, a city in the middle of the Delta, 
which was the place of its manufacture. What countenances 
the correction, is, that we find mention of this paper before 
there was ſo much as :... amphitheatre at Rome, much leſs at 
Alexandria,—2*, Sailica, made in the city Sai. — 30, Tæni- 
etice, or according to others Taitica, whoſe place authors are 
not agreed on. There wcre other forts denominated from the 
makers; as, 1, the Fanniana, from the grammarian Rhem. 
Fannius Palzzmon, who kept a paper work. It was ſmall, but 
finer than the amphitheatrical paper; being firſt wrought at 
Alexandria, and afterwards finiſhed at Rome.—2®, Claudia, 
firſt made by order of the emperor Claudius. This was re- 
puted the beſt of all, in that beſides the two pellicles, in com- 
mon with the reſt, it had a third. 
Others were denominated from the uſes they were intended 
for; as 1, Hieratica, the firſt, or oldeſt fort, which was ap- 
propriated to religious uſes; this was after wards denominated Au 
guſta and Liviana, in complement to the emperor of that name, 
and his wife; who, according to ſome, improved and made it 
whiter than before, — 2®, Emporetica, or Emporica, a ſmall 
and coarſe fort, ſerving ſhop- keepers uſes to tie up goods, &c. 
T he qualities for which the antient papers were prized, were 
their thinneſs, cloſeneſs, whiteneſs and ſmoothneſs: though their 
breadth alſo conſiderably enhanced their value. —T hat ſort call- 
ed charta Claudia was thirteen inches wide; the hieratica, ele- 
ven; the Fanniana, ten; amphitheatrica, nine: for the ſaitica, 
it exceeded not the diameter of the mallet it was beaten with *. 


See further concerning the antient paper in Nigriſoli Di/7. de 
Charta eju/que uſu apud antiques, ext. in Galler. de Minerv. t. 3. 
p. 249, ſeq.— Other authors are enumerated in Fabric. Bibl. 
Ant ig. c. 21. $9. p. 60g. Pitiſc. L. Ant. lace. citt. 


Bark PAPER, if it may be fo called, was only the liber, or in- 


ner whitiſh rind incloſed between the bark and the wood of di- 
vers trees, as the maple, plane, beech, and elm, but eſpecially 
the tilia, PxAve#, or linden- tree, which was that moſtly uſed for 
this purpoſe. On this, ſtripped off, flatted, and dried, the an- 
tients wrote books; ſeveral of which are ſaid to be ſtill extant . 
d Vid. Plin. Hift. Nat. I. 13. c. 11. Hardou. Not. ad eund. Suid. 
Lex. in Voc. SN,. Iſid. Orig. I. 6. c. 13. Alexand. ab Alex. 

. 2. c. 30. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. I. 2. tit. 13. p. 252, ſeq. 
Mabillon and Montfaucon ſpeak frequently of manuſcripts and 
diploma's on bark, and are very expreſs in diſtinguiſhing be- 


tween the papyrus uſed by the Egyptians, and the liber, or 


bark, in uſe in other countries. "The two are alledged to dif- 


fer in this, that the bark paper was thicker and brittler than 


tie papyrus, as well as more apt to cleave or ſhiver, by which 
the writing was ſometimes loſt ; as is the caſe in a bark manu- 
ſcript in the abby of S. Germains, where the bottom of the 
paper remains, but the outer ſurface, on which the letters 
had been drawn, is in many places peeled off . 

id. Montfauc. Palæogr. Gree. 1. 1. c. 2. p. 15. Mabill. de Re 

Diplom. 1. 1. c. 8. Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antig. Liter. p. 311. 

ut Maffei, it muſt not be forgot, combats the whole ſyſtem 
of bark manuſcripts and charters as a popular error ; and main 
tains, that the antients never wrote diploma's on bark; that the 
diſtinction between the papers made of the papyrus and of 
cortex is without foundation; that the only uſe of the tilia; 


or linden, was for making thin boards, or tablets, for diptycha 
or pocket-books, wher 


ein they wrote on both ſides, as is done 


AF 


among us: an advantage which they could not have in the 
Egyptian paper, by reaſon of its thinneſs. 

A late French writer on the rules of criticiſm wanders further 
out of the way; when he ſpeaks of a ſort of paper in Egypt 
made of the pith of the cyperus: he deſcribes the manner of 
preparation, which was by reducing this pith to a pulp, and 
then ſpreading it out in leaves.—/id. Hon. $. Marie Reflex. 
far les Regl. de lacrit. t. 2. Diſſ. 4. p. 77. not,—But th 
ſuſpect for a chimera hatched only in the critic's brain, 

Not but there occur divers anomalous ſorts of paper, which an- 
tiquaries are not a little puzzled with, what ſpecies to refer them 
to: ſuch is that of two bulls in the archives of the church of 
Gironne, iſſued by the antipopes Romanus and Formoſus, be- 
tween the years 891 and 895. They are two ells long, and 


is WC 


one broad, conſiſt of two leaves or pellicles glued together 


tranſverſly, and are ſtill legible in moſt places. he conie&tures 
of the French Sgavans are numerous: the abbot Hiraut de Bel- 
mont has a diſcourſe expreſs on the occaſion. Some will 
have them made of the leaves of the alga, or ſeawreck ; others 
of the leaves of a ruſh called la bega, growing in the marſhes 
of Rouſſillon; others of papyrus ; others of cotton; and others 
of bark. So little certainty there is in theſe things, on which 
the critics nevertheleſs often lay a great ſtreſs.—Vid. Mem. de 
Trev, Sept. 1711. p. 1559, ſeq. 


Cotton PAPER, Charta Bembycina, BowCvxun (thus called from 


Popevs, a word which antiently ſignified il, though in after 
times, Bee and gan? came to denote cotton) is a ſort 
which has been in uſe upwards of 600 years, as is ſhewn by 
Montfaucon from ſeveral authorities: What is more, cotton 
paper appears to have been very common at that time, and 
conſequently muſt have been invented long before. In the 
French king's library, are manuſcripts on this paper, which by 
the claracter, and other circumſtances, appear to be of the tenth 
century. Be this as it will, from the twelfth century, cotton 
manuſcripts are more frequent than parchment ones 4. 


4 Vid. Montfauc. Palzegr. Gree. I. 1. c. 2. p. 17, ſeq. item 1. 4 


c. 6. p. 209. Maffei Jib. cit. Bibl. Ital. t. 2. p. 252. 


Incombuſtible PAPER, is made of the lapis asbeſtos, or linum vi- 


vum, which will bear burning without being injured. See 
ASBESTOS. - Dr. Bruckmann, profeſſor at Brunſwick, has 
publiſhed a natural hiſtory of the asbeſtos, or incombu/tible pa- 
per; and what is moſt remarkable, has printed four copies of 
his book on this paper : they are depoſited in the library of 
Woltembuttel. Vid. Bibl. Germ. t. 14. p. 190. 

The manner of making this extraordinary paper is deſcribed by 
Mr. Lloyd from an eflay made by himſelt.— He pounded a 
quantity of the asbeſtos in a ſtone mortar, till it became a downy 
ſubſtance, then ſifted it through a fine ſearce, and by this 
means purged it indifferent well from its terrene parts; ſo 
that what earth or {tones he could not pick out of it before, 
or at the pounding, being reduced to a powder, came through 
the ſearce, the linum remaining, This done, he brought it to 
the paper-mill; and putting it in water in a veſſel juſt big e- 
nough to make a ſheet with ſuch a quantity, he ſtirred it pretty 
much, and deſired the workmen to proceed with it in the 
uſual method, with their writing-paper mould; only to ſtir it 
about always before they put their mould in; conſidering it as 
a far more ponderous ſubſtance than what they uſed, and that 
frequently, if not immediately taken up after it was agitated, 
it would ſubſide. . 

The paper made of it proved but coarſe, and too apt to tear: 
but this being the firſt trial, there is reaſon to believe it might 
be much improved ; nor did the workmen doubt, but in caſe it 
were pounded in one of their mortars for twenty hours ſpace, it 


would make good writing-paper. V. Phil. Tranſ. No 166. p. 8 24. 


Linen, or European PAPER, is chiefly made of linen rags, beaten 


to a pulp with huge hammers, and the ſoil carried off by a 
continual ſupply of freſh water conveyed among the pulp in 
little troughs, till it be rendered perfectly white. 

Beſides the chief uſe of this paper, which is for writing and 


printing. on, there is a great conſumption of it in packing up 


goods, and on other occaſions. 


The Furks, Busbequius tells us, have a veneration for paper 
which approaches to ſuperſtition : they will not profane nor pro- 
ſtitute the leaſt bit to vile uſes ; but fold it very neatly, and lay 
it up ſafe, becauſe the name of God, or ſome text, forſooth, of 


the Alcoran may be written on it. Vid. Busbeq. Epiſt. 1. Le- 
gat. Turc. p. 50. 


Books in large PAPER, are thoſe which have wider margins than 


thoſe on ſmall paper, though otherwiſe of the ſame impreſſion. 
See Book, IMPREssSIoON, Oe. 


The Manufatture of PAPER has got footing in moſt countries 


though France, Holland, and Genoa, are the places where it ſuc- 
ceeds beſt. In the general, it depends much on the quality of 
the linen worn in the country where it is made : where that is 
fine, or coarſe, and brown, c. the rags, and conſequently the 
paper made thereof, muſt be fo tov. Hence the whiteneſs of 
the Dutch and Flemiſh papers, beyond the Italian and French, 
and much more the German papers, — The Engliſh manufac- 
ture hitherto has been in no great reputation; but it is every 
day improving; inſomuch that we now import little of the 
ordinary forts, which were erty all brought from abroad, 
' 8 f 


Yet. 


FAT 


Yet paper-mills are of ſome ſtanding among us. We find 
one erected at Dartford as early as the year 1588, which we 
believe was the firſt, and which is celebrated by a noted poet 
of that age, Tho, Churchyard, in a work in verſe, intitled, 
« A defcription and diſcourſe of paper, and the benefits it 
« brings; with the ſetting forth of a paper-mill built near 
Dartford, by a High German, called M. Spilman, jeweller 
« to the qucen, Lond. 1588, 4to, | | 
In reality, the deficiency of the Engliſh paper manufacture, 
does not ſ-em owing ſo much to the quality of our rags, as 
the want of skill and attention in the makers. The encou- 
ragement given it by the legiſlature, in the high duty laid on 
foreign paper imported, we hope it will in time deſerve. 
How conſiderable this is, will appear from the following ſtate. 
—Genoa royal fine paper, pays per ream, 7 5. 7 d. 3..— Genoa 
royal ſecond, 6s. 10 4. +.—Fine Holland royal 7 s. 7 d. 2 — 
Fine Holland ſecond, 5 5. — Ordinary royal, 2 s. 6 4,—Gcnoa 
demy fine, 3s. 10 d. 4.—Genoa demy ſecond, 3s. 1 d. 4.— 
Dutch printing demy, 3s. 44 4.—Genoa crown fine, 35. 14.3 
— Genoa crown ſecond, 2 5. 4 d. 4. — Dutch crown fine, 
25. 44. Dutch crown ſecond, 2 s.—Genoa fools-cap fine, 
45. 14.7, — Genoa fools-cap ſecond, 2 5. 4 d. 4. — Dutch] 
printing 1ools-cap, 2 5. — Atlas fine, 28s. 10 4. 

When and by whom linen paper was invented, is a ſecret, 
which Polydore Vergil owns he could never trace“. Scaliger 
will have it to have been found out by the Germans ® : Maffei 
affirms it certain, that the invention is owing to the Italians ©, 
Others aſcribe it to ſome refugee Greeks at Baſil, who took the 


A 
La) 


hint from the manner of making cotton paper in their own | 


country 4. Conringius takes the Arabs to have firſt brought it 
among us e. Perhaps the Chineſe have the beſt title to the 
invention; who for many ages have made paper much aſter 
the ſame manner f, and even in ſome provinces of the ſame 
materials, big. hemp, Tc. 8. 

a Vid. Polyd. Verg. de Incientor. Rer. J. 2. c. 8. b Vd. Secund. 
Scaliger. p. 7. Fabric. Bibl. Autig. c. 9. Y 21. for. 
Diplom. 1. 2. Bibl. Ital. t. 2. p. 253. d Vid. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 288. p. 1515. e Vid, Conring. Epi. ap. At. 
Erud. Ligſ. an. 17 20. p. 94. f Savar. Dit. de Comm. t. 2. 
p. 963. s Du Hald. Deſcript. Chin. t. 1. p. 367. 

Linen paper appears to have been firſt introduced among us 
towards the beginning of the fourteenth century. The learned 
 Conringius denies that there are any manuſcripts of this paper 
above 400 years old Þ ; with whom agrees the count Maffei, 
who finds no marks of its uſe before the year 1300 I, 

h Vid. Conring. Epiſt. ap. Act. Erad. Lip). an. 1720. p. 94. 

Maffei or. Diplom. 1. 2. Bibl. Ital. t. 2. p. 253. 

Some indeed go much farther back; and take the libri lintei 


mentioned by Livy, and other Roman writers, to have been | 


written on linen paper * But Guilandinus, and after him Al- 
latius and others, have ſufficiently refuted this notion; and 
ſbewn, that the lihri lintei were written on actual pieces of 
linen cloth, or canvas, prepared for this purpoſe, ſuch as pain- 
ters ſtill uſe; and not on paper made of linen rags *. 
k Vid. Liv. Dec. 1.1. 4. Plin. Hift. Nat. I. 13. c. 11. Pitiſc. L. 
Aut. t. 2. p. 85. * Guiland. Payr. Memb. 2 5. Salmuth 

ad Pancirol. I. 2. tit. 13. p. 253. 
Others run into the contrary extreme, and make paper the 
invention but of yeſterday. The jeſuit Inchoſer, dates its 
origin about 250 years ago: with whom agrees Milius 
in his Hortus Philaſophicus; who maintains, that the art of 
making paper was not invented till about the year 1470 m. 
Of the {ame opinion ſeems Ray, who tells us, the art of making 
this paper was not known in Guernſey, till the year 1470; and 
when two perſons, named Anthony and Michael, firſt brought 
it to Baſle, out of Gallicia in Spain n. In effect, if the inven- 
tion be owing to the refugee Greeks at Baſil, who fled thither 


after the ſacking of Conſtantinople, it muſt at leaſt be poſte- 


rior to the year 1452, when that city was taken . Some add 
a further argument for the novelty of paper, drawn from the 
novelty of hempen cloth; which Rabelais, who died in 1553, 
mentions as firſt found out about an hundred years before him; 
and which was ſo ſcarce in the time of Charles VII. of France, 
who died in 1461, that the queen his wife, was the only 
woman in France that had a couple of ſhifts of it v. 
1 Vid. Mabill. de Re Diplom. J. 1. c. 8. Reimm. Idea Sy/t. Antig. 
Liter. p. 313, ſeg. u Balbin, Miſcell. Hiſt. Bobem. c. 2 2. 
Act. Frud. Lipſ. 1682. p. 243. n Ray H.. Plant. I. 22. 

o Phil. Trau. No 288. p. 1515. P Naudzan. p. 82. Nou, 
Rep. Let. t. 26. p. 571. 
But theſe ſuggeſtions are refuted by Mabillon, from the teſti- 
monies of writers prior to the time here ſpoken of, and from 
many manuſcripts about 400 years old, which are written on 
linen paper %, The jeſuit Balbinus produces divers inſtances 
of paper manuſcripts written before the year 1340. An inge- 
nious writer of our own country afſures us, he had a piece of 
paper which agreed well with a charter dated in 1358, in the 
thirty ſecond year of Edward III. 
archives of the library belonging to the dean and chapter of 


Canterbury, is an inventory of the goods of Henry, prior of 


Chriſt Church, who died in 1340, written on paper; and 
that in the Cotton library there are ſeveral writings on our 


He adds, that in the 


the fifteenth of Edw. III. which coincides with the year 7 
Dr. Prideaux aſſures us, he has ſeen a regiſtration of f. 2 
ome ad; 
of John Cranden, prior of Ely, made on paper, which bez : 
date in the fourteenth year of king Edward II. that is a 
Dom. 1320*t. af n 
4 Mabill. /oc. cit. * Palbin. Iib. cit. Pl. | 
1515. t Prid. Connect. p. 1. L 7. p. Inoue N 288, 
Add, that the invention of paper may appear more moder 
it is, by reaſon records were not uſed to be wrote on it, h 
it was a conſiderable time confined to letters, and other 1 8 
cious compoſitions; which is ſo true, that to this day, 5K. 
ſtruments of any conſequence are written on it, though it have 
been ſo long in uſe. It is even alledged, that Peter, the _ 
rable abbot of Cluny, who died in 1157, has a paſſage in his 
book againſt the Jews, which plainly indicates paper books to 
have been then known; on the authority whereot Valeſius, in 
his notcs on the panegyric of Berengarius Auguſtus, ſeruples not 
to make paper upwards of 500 years old, Vid. Mabill, u}; 
ſup. Reimm. loc. cit. 
Father Hardouin even aſſures us, he had ſeen records, or di. 
ploma's on it, prior to the thirteenth century.—But this will 
hardly be credited. Count Maffei aſſures us, that in all his re- 
ſcarches he could never meet with one more antient than the 
year 1367, It is highly probable the learned jeſuit miſtook a 
cotton manuſcript for a linen one: a miſtake eaſily made, ag 
the chief difference between the two conſiſts in the greater 
thinneſs of the linen paper. But it is known we have linen 
papers of very different degrees of thickneſs ; and the like may 
be ſaid of thoſe of cotton. — Vid. Maffei Mor. Diplon. 1, 2. 
Bibl. Ital. t. 2. p. 253, ſeq. | | 
The invention, according to Prideaux, ſeems to have been 
brought from the eaſt ; for that moſt of the old manuſcripts in 
Arabic and other oriental languages are written on this ſort of 
paper : ſome of which are certainly much older than any of 
the dates above mentioned. This author thinks it moſt pro- 
bable, that the Saracens of Spain firſt brought it out of the eaſt 
into that country; from whence it was propagated through 
the reſt of Europe. —Vid. Prid. ubi ſupra. 
Method of making linen Pa PER. — The proceſs begins with pre- 
paring the rags.— Theſe, when brought to the paper-mills 
are firſt to be ſorted into what they call the grobin fine, grabin 
ſecond, and grobin tres for among the reſt will be ſome linſey- 
woolſey, which the dirt makes undiſcoverable till they are once 
waſhed, — The way of waſhing, is by putting them in a pun- 
cheon with many holes in the bottom, and grates on the fide 
made of ſtrong wires. Here are the rags to be often ſtirred, 
that the dirt may run from them. 
Wi hen ſufficiently waſhed, they are laid in ſquare heaps, and 
covered cloſe with pizces of clean ſacking, till they truly 
ſweat and rot, which is called fermenting, and is uſually per- 
formed in four or five days; if they be not taken in the due 
time, they are apt to mildew, diſcolour, and take fire, When 
duly fermented, they twiſt them in handfuls, then cut them 
with a ſharp hook ſet faſt in a frame, with the point upwards, 
and edge from the workman; ſtill drawing them upwards, and 
cutting them picce by picce about half an inch long, or as the 
fingers will allow. | 
With the rags thus prepared, they prime or feed the mortars, 
which are made oval, about half a yard deep, of heart of oak 
right ſeaſoned. At the bottom of each is an iron plate an 
inch thick, eight inches broad, and thirty long ; ſhaped in- 
ward like a mould for a ſalmon, with head and tail rounded, 
In the middle is a waſhing block grooved with five holes in it, 
and a piece of hair fieve faſtened on the inſide. 
the hammers from touching it, and prevents any thing going 
out, except filthy water, | 
The mortars are ſupplied with water night and day by little 
troughs, from a ciſtern fed by buckets fixed to the ſeveral floats 
of a wheel, ſo long as the wheel goes. | 
In theſe mortars the rags being beaten fit for a remove to the 
preſſes juſt by, they take them out with little iron hooped 
pails, out of any of the mortars whoſe hammer they can ſtop 
whilſt the others work. This makes what they call the fi. ff. 
From the mortars, this firſt ſtuff is lodged in boxes of five 
ſoot high, made like the corn-chandlers bin, with the bottom 
board aſlant, and alittle ſeparation on the front for the water to 
drainaway,—T hepulp of rags being in, they takeaway as many 
of the front boards as are needful, and preſs the maſs down 
hard with their hands: the next day they put on another board 
and more pulp, till the box is full. And here it remains mel- 
lowing a week, more or leſs, according to the weather. i 
In the whole proceſs, there muſt be no iron work where it 
may be liable to grow ruſty, which would iron-mould the ſtuff, 
and ſpoil the paper, 
Aſter this, the ſtuff is again put * 
afreſh, and removed into boxes as before ; in which ſtate it is 
called the ſecond tuff. 8 a 
The like underſtand of the third time, which fits it for the 
pit mortar, when it is again beaten, till ſome of it being 
mixed with fair water, and brewed to and fro, appears like 
flour and water, without any lumps in it. | | 
T hus prepared, it is fit for the pit mortar, which has flat ham- 
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PAP 


ſucceſſively. 
The fat is pri 


take up ſo much as will make the ſheet of paper of the thick 


neſs deſired. A mould is a ſquare ſieve about an inch deep, 
bottomed with braſs-wire cloth, ſupported with ſticks to pre- 
vent the wire from bagging down, and keep it perfectly ho- 


rizontal: for that if it any ways bags, one part of the ſheet o 
paper will be thicker than the other, 


This mould the maker dips, with a deckle on, into the fat 


and takes it out again ſhaking, that the water may run clear 
from the pulp into the ſieve, and thus delivers it to the couchet, 
who couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, and lays another felt 
on it; and fo ſucceſſively, a theet and a felt, a ſheet and a felt, 
till a poſt, 7. e. one pteſſing, containing ſix quire, be made. — 
Of poſt paper they may make twenty poſts, or more, per day.— 
he coucher having done his office, returns the mould to the 


maker; and the maker to the coucher, ſucceſſively. 


A poſt being made, either the maker or coucher whiſtles; up- 
on which four or five men advance; one whereof draws the 
polt under the preſs with two little hooks ; and the reſt pref. 
it with great force till no water is left, which is quickly done 


with two or three pulls. 


This being done, the poſt is pulled from the preſs, and ſet on 
the right fide by the laying ſtool ; then the layer takes off the 
firſt ſelt, returns it to the coucher, and Jays the firſt ſheet on 
the laying ſtool, over which he lays the ſecond, then the third, 
very rezularly ; and thus ſucceſſively till the whole poſt be laid 
out. Which done, it is ſet by till toward the end of the day; 
and then the whole day's work is preſſed again, and ſet exactly 


one on another; ſo that it looks like one ſolid paſteboard. 


This, after two or three pulls, as before, is taken out again by 
the dry workman, and carried up into the loft, and hung fix 
or ſeven ſheets together upon lines faſtened to a thing called a 
tribble, each tribble containing thirty lines ten or twelve foot 


long. | 


When dried it is taken down, laid on a three footed ſtool, and 


there rubbed ſmooth with the hands; and aſterwards placed in 


heaps, ſeven or eight foot high, in a very dry place; where it 


ſtands till fizing, which is the next operation. 


Choofing a fine, dry, temperate day, they put into a copper two 
barrels of water; and into this, when juſt warm, ſixty pounds 
weight of clean parchment or vellum ſhavings ; which they boil 
till it be reduced to a perfect ſize; then ſtrain it through a fine 
cloth, on which is ſtrewed a due proportion of white vitriol 


and roch-allom finely powdered, into a tub a foot deep. 
Near to this tub are brought four or five reams of the paper ; 


and a full gage, or ſo much as can be taken up with the hands 


at a time, is dipped into the ſize, being as hot as the hands 
can well bear it; and by a certain gentle quick management, it 


is ſo ordered, that every ſheet ſhall be ſized : after which it is 


put regularly into the preſs, preſſed, moved thence into the dry- 


ing loft, and hung uſually ſheet by ſheet till dry. But care is 
taken, that the direct rays of the ſun come not nigh it till it be 
cry, which would otherwiſe endanger the evaporation of the 
ſize, When thoroughly dry, it is taken down, ſmoothed with 
the hands as before, heaped, preſſed hard, and fo it ſtands all 


tinually whilſt they work at the fat ; and here the beating and 
water diſſolves it perfectly: after which it is carried into the 
fat, and more is brought from the boxes. —And thus they do 


med according to art, when the liquor has ſuch a 
proportion of the pulp, as that the mould dipped in it, will 
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atlas, &c.—With regard to countr to C 8 
Rochel, Genoa, Holland, &c. 5 1 ermany, Lombard, 


French papers are divided into large, 


the ſmall belong theſe, called petit romaine, petit raiſin, or 
baton royal, petit nom de Feſus, and petit a la main, all thus 
denominated from the marks imprefied on them in maki 
Alſo the cartier, for the backs of playi = 
5 backs of playing cards; pat, for the 
figure ſide; couronne, which has 
comptroller general of the finances; zellzere, with the arms of 
the late chancellor Tellier, and a double T and champy, or 
» 
a chaſſis la ſerpente, ſo called from its mark, the ſerpent ; 
which being extremely fine and thin, is uſed by fan- makers. 
To the middling ſort belong the grand raiſin ſimple, carr 
fimple, cavalier, and lombart, the three laſt of which are for 
printing; Pecu, or de compte ſimple, carre double, Pecu double, 
grand raiſin double, and couronne double; which three laſt are 
denominated d:zble, on account of their ſtrength and thick- 
neſs. Add to theſe the pantalon, or paper with the Dutch 
arms, and grand cornet ; ſo denominated from the i 
on it, 
To the large belong the grand Jeſus, petite & grand eur. de- 
lis, chapelet, colombier, grand aigle, daupbin, ſoleil, and Pe- 
teile; which are thus called from the figures they bear, being 
all proper for printing, either at the letter preſs, or rolling- 
prefs ; alſo for merchants books, and for diawing on. The 
grand monde is the largeſt of all. Vid. Savar. Di&. de Comm, 
t. 2. p. 965, ſeq. | 

We have allo printed PAPER, to hang rooms withal,—S:amp-d4 
Paper, to write obligations, deeds, and contract, upon.—Rulcd 
Paper, for books ot accounts, &c.— To which may be added 
cut Paper, and gilt Paper, for letters, Oc. 

Blue PAPER, is a fort uſed by tradeimen to wrap up goods; as 
ſugar- loaves, pieces of linen, Ce. 

Blotting PAPER, is Paper not ized, and in which therefore ink 
readily ſinks, or ſpreads.—T: is uſed in bouks of counts, Sc. 
in lieu oi ſand, to prevent blotting and di-figuring the oppo- 
ſire pages. The ſame is likewiſe uled by apothecat in fil- 
trating juices and other matters, for which the manica Hippo- 
cratis is not ſo proper. 

Teint, or Demi-teint Pa PER, for deſigning on, is either brown", 
blue, or biſterd. | | 

Biſterd Pa PER, is white paper waſhed over with a ſpunge dip- 
ped in ſoot- water. Its uſe, is to ſave the labour of the crayon 

in places which are to be thidowed the fame dept with the 

teint of this paper.—For light places, they are made thereon 
with white chalk. Vid. Corneil. Elem. de la Peint, Prat, 

c. 15. p. 34, ſeq. | 

Marbled Pa PER, is a fort variouſly tained, or painted, as it 

were, with divers colours; made by applying a theet on the 

ſurface of a liquor wherein colours diluted with oil, or ox's 
gall, are ſuſpended. See Dy1xo. 

The manner of making it is thus. —A trough is provided of 

the ſhape and dimenſions of a ſheet of the paper to be mar- 

bled, and about four fingers deep, made of lead, or wood well 
joined, and pitched or primed to contain the liquor.—For the 


middle, and ſmall. To 


mpreſſion 


four or five days in fair water; this they ſtir from time to 
time, and add to it daily freſh water, till it be of a conſiſ- 


trough. 


commouly the arms of the 


liquor, a quarter of a pound of gum tragacanth is macerated 


tency ſome what thinner than oil; then they ſtrain it into the 


night. Next morning it is taken out, and carried into the 
ſtorehouſe, where it is ſorted; what is fit for inſide quires, are 
laid by themſelves, and the outſide by themſelves ; and then it 


T he colours to be applied thereon, for blue, are indigo ground 
up With white lead, —For green, indigo and orpiment, the one 
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is preſſed again, and ſo commonly ſtands all night. 

In the morning it is carried into the ſtorehouſe again, where it 

Is told into quires of 24 or 25 ſheets each, folded, laid by in 

hears; and when there is a preſs full, it is preſſed again, double, 

for a while, and then made into reams of twenty quire each a, 

and bales of 10 reams to a bale b. 
Vid. Hought. Collect. t. 2. p. 412, ſeq. 


b Moor's Mather. 
Comp. p. 16. 


The broken ſheets are commonly put together, and two of 


the worſt quires placed on the outſides of the ream, called the 
oulſide quires : thus being tied up in wrappers made of the ſet- 
| thing of the fat, it is fit for ſale. 


With ſome of the aforeſaid pulp is alſo made paſteboard, after| 
the ſame manner as paper, only that it is thicker. See PAST E- 


BOARD, | 

With a fine ſort of this paſteboard, they alſo make playing 
cards. See CARDS. | CEO 
Paper is ſold by the ream, every where we think, except in 
tc paper-works of Auvergne, where it is ſold by weight, at 
the rate of 14 ounces to the pound ; each ream, according to 


is kind, being to weigh a certain number of pounds, preſcribed 
by authority, Savar. lect cit. | 


Pap Rs are of various kinds. With regard to colours, they may 


be divided into white, brown, blue, &c. With regard to quality, | 


no fine, ſecond, baſtard, ſuperfine, &c.—With regard to uſe, 
no writing, printing, preſſing, cap, cartridge, copy, chancery, 
pt, &c.— With regard to dimenſions, into demy, medium, 
dun, fools-cap, pot, royal, ſuper-royal, imperial, elephant, 


| 


ground, and the other tempered ; mixcd and boiled together 
with common water. For yellow, orpiment btuiſed and tem- 
pered. For red, the fineſt lake, ground with raſpings of bra- 
ſil wood which has been prepared by boiling halt a day. Into 
all theſe colours they put a little ox or fiſh gall, which is two 
or three days old; and if the colours dilate not of themſelves 
ſufficiently, they add more gall. —On the contrary, if they 
ſpread too much, the gall is over-doſed, and muit be cor- 
rected, adding more of the colour without gall. 

For the operation of marbling : when the gum is well ſettled 
in the trough, they extend a ſheet of paper, and plunge it very 
ſhallow into the liquor, ſuddenly lifting it out again, in order 
to ſtir up, and raiſe the ſubſiding gum towards the ſurface, 
and for the more univerſal impregnating of the liquor, 

This done, and all the colours ranged in ga'lipots on the 
table, where alſo the trough is placed, they begin by dipping 
a bruſh of hog's hair into any colour, commonly the blue firſt, 
and ſprinkle it on the ſurface of the liquor: If the colour 
were rightly prepared, it will dilate itſelf duly therein, — This 
done, the red is applied in the like manner, but with another 
pencil. After this the yellow; laſtly the green: for white, it 
is made by only ſprinkling fair water, mixed with ox's gall, 
over the liquor. 

When all the colours are thus floating on the liquor, to give 
them that agreeable cambletting which we admire in marble 
paper, they uſe a pointed ſtick, which being applied by drawing 
it from one fide of the trough to the other with addreſs, ſtirs 
up the liquor and fluctuating colours; then with a comb taken 
by the head with both hands, they comb the ſurface of the 


liquor 
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liquor in the trough from one extreme to another, permitting | The method of preparing it for paper, is by firſt ſcraping 
only the teeth to enter: this being performed with a gentle | lightly the thin outſide of the tree, which is greeniſh : then flou 
and uniform motion, makes thoſe clouds and undulations | they take off the inner rind in long thin ſlips, which they blanch Wi 
whereon much of the beauty of the paper depends. in water and the ſun; and afterwards prepare them in the the) 
If it be further deſired to have the colours lie in any other fan-] ſame manner as the. bambü. 5 De 
taſtical poſture, repreſenting ſerpents, or the like, it is ef- It muſt not be forgot, that in the other trees it is only the in. PAPE! 
fecled with the pointed tick abovementioned, by drawing it | ward bark that ſerves for making paper; but the bambü, 2; M. 
over what has been already combed; but this muſt be done well as the cotton ſhrub, have this peculiarity, that not only tells 
with a dexterous hand, and with a ſhallow dip into the liquor, | their bark, but their whole ſubltance may be employed, by to | 
circling as if you would draw ſome flouriſh, or figured letter. means of the following preparations, ame 
Laſtly, the colours being in this poſture, the operator diſplays, Out of a wood of the largeſt bamby s, they ſelect ſhoots of x old 
and applies on them a ſheet of white moiſtened paper; to do year's growth, which are about the thickneſs of the calf of ; ing 
which artill-like, requires a fleight to be obtained only by | man's leg: theſe they {trip of their firſt green rind, and ſplit DAPE! 
practice; for that the ſurface of the liquor and the paper are] them into ſtraight pieces of fix or ſeven foot long: the piece; bent 
to meet equally in all parts: which done, before the colours] thus cleft, they ſteep in a pond of muddy water, till they ra ſitec 
have time to ſoak through, which, unleſs the paper be very and grow ſoft by the maceration, In a fortnight they take PapEl 
thick, will be in the ſpace of two or three pulſes, he lifts up | them out, waſh them in clean Water, ſpread them in a late pub 
the paper nimbly, and with an even hand; and then ſpreading dry ditch, and cover them with lime for a few days; then jette 
it a while on a board, hangs it on a line to dry; which when take them out again, and having waſhed them a ſecond time, and 
ſufficiently done, they poliſh it with a marble ſtone, or ivory | flip them into filaments, which they expoſe in the fun to ei the 
knob. It mult be obſerved, that the ſprinkling of the colours | and wWhiten; then throw them into large,coppers, where they in t] 
is to be renewed, and all the other ceremonies performed with] are thoroughly boiled: and laſtly, reduce them by the ftroks tory 
the tick and comb at every application of a freſh paper, by] of large Anme to a thin paſte, or pulp. fort 
reaſon every paper takes off all the colour from the liquor u. Then they take ſome ſhoots of a plant called o-teng, ſoak Pays! 
2 i Kirch. de Luce & Unbra. l. 10. par. 2. c. 4. Merr. O}/zrv.| them four or five days in water, till there come out an unQuoy; live 
en Neri de art. Vitr. e. 42. p. 312. Hought. Collect. t. 2. fizy fort of juice; this they mix with the pulp of which the and 
p. 419, ſeqq. ; 5 paper is to be made, ſomewhat in the ſame manner as painter aſſu 
Some eſſays have been made to enrich the marbling, by mixing] temper their colours; care being taken nqt to put in too limt 
gold and ſilver with the colours; which ſuccecded well, eſpe- much nor too little of it; on which the goodneſs of the paper hi 
cially for the French king's library, though the expence has] much depends, | 3 drap 
hindered the practice from obtaining. Savar. 451 ſupra. When they have mixed the juice of the ko-teng with the cle e 
Chineſe Pa RR, is of various ſorts; ſome made of the rinds, or] bamby, and beaten the whole till it reſembles a thick Clam- For 
barks of trees, eſpecially thoſe abounding in ſap, as the mul my water; they pour it into a large deep reſervoir, conſiſtigg con! 
berry-tree, and elm, but chiefly of the bambũ and cotton tree. of four walls raiſed breaſt high, and the ſides and bottom 0 ſhox 
In reality, almoſt each province has its ſeveral paper : that oi] cemented, that the liquor cannot run out, nor ſoak in. Pan 
Se-chwen is made of hemp; that of Fo-kyen, of ſoft bambu;] This being done, and the workmen placed at the ſides of the man 
that uſed in the northern provinces, of the bark of the mulberry- reſervoir, they dip in their moulds, and take up the ſurface of in! 
tree : that of the province of Che- kyang, of wheat or rice ſtraw; the liquor, which almoſt inſtantly becomes paper; the muci- ard; 
that of the province of Kyang-nan, of the skin found in the lazinous and gluey juice of the ko-teng binding the parts, and Ins 
filk- worms balls. In fine, in the province of Hu-quang, the] rendering the paper compact, ſoft and gloſſy; qualities which Re 
tree chu, or ko- chu, furniſhes the principal material for paper. the European paper is a ſtranger to when firſt made. Pape 
Fir PAPERS made of the barks of trees; the manner of then] To harden the ſheets, and make them bear ink, they dip them and 
preparation may be exemplified in the inſtance of that of the] in allom-water : this operation is called faning, from the Chi- Suc! 
bambii, a tree of the cane, or reed kind, being hollow, and] neſe word fan, which ſignifies allom. The manner is this.— Iſaac 
divided into joints; but much larger, ſmoother, harder, and]! Six ounces of fiſh-glue cut very ſmall, are put in divers por- Tor 
ſtronger than any other ſort of reed. ringers of water, which they afterwards boil up, ſtirring it ther 
For paper, they ordinarily only uſe the ſecond coat or skin ol] all the time to prevent lumps: when the whole is reduced to net. 
the bark, which is ſoft and white : this they beat in fair water A liquid ſubſtance, they throw into it three quarters of a pound bur! 
to a pulp, which they take up in very large moulds or frames; of calcined allom, which they melt and incorporate with it. PAPEX 
ſo that they have theets ten or twelve feet long, and ſome-] This mixture is next poured into a wide baſon, acroſs which nals 
times more. They are compleated by dipping them ſheet by] is laid a ſmall round tick : then they ſhut the edge of each NAL 
ſheet in allom-water, which ſerves inſtead of the t1ze uſed} ſheet in another ſtick, cleſt from end to end; and in this In t. 
among, us, and not only hinders the paper from imbiving the] manner dip the ſheet, gently drawing it out as ſoon as it is with 
ink, but gives it that Juſtre, which at firſt ſight makes it look] wetted, by ſliding it over the round ſticx. When the whole one 
filvered, or at leaſt varniſhed over. ſheet has paſſed nimbly through this liquor, which makes it daily 
The paper thus made, is white, ſoft, and cloſe, without the] whiter and more compact, the long ſtick that holds the ſheet occ⸗ 
leaſt roughneſs to arreſt the motion of the pencil, or occaſion by the edge, is ſtuck in a hole in the wall, and the ſheet ente 
the riſing of any of its fibres. Thougb, being made of the hung up to dry.— For the mould wherewith they take up the ParER 
ark of a tree, it cracks more eaſily than the European paper] ſheet, its frame is ſo contrived, that it may be raiſed or lowered bills 
add, that it is more apt to take moiſture, that the duit ſticks] at pleaſure ; and its bottom is not made with wire, as ours, but [ hay 
to it, and that the worms ſoon get into it; to prevent which] with little ſlender ſlips of bambii, drawn ſeveral times through as g 
laft inconveniency, they are obligcd often to beat their books, | holes made in a ſteel plate, whereby they are rendered as fine ruin 
and expoſe them to the ſun. Add, that its thinneſs making] as wire, They are then boiled in oil till thoroughly ſoaked, the 
it liable to be ſoon worn out, the Chineſe are under a frequent] that the mould may enter lightly into the water, and not fink Mo: 
neceſſity of renewing their books, by freſh impreſſions taken] deeper than is requiſite to take up matter enough for a ſheet, Subt 
from their blocks b. | To make ſheets of any extraordinary ſize, care is taken to have trary 
b J. Le Compt. Note“. Mem. fur Chin. Lett. 7. Kuſt. Bibl. nov. a reſervoir and mould large in proportion. This mould is by N 
Libr. an. 1697. p. 67, ſeq. Lett. Edif. & Cur. t. 12. p. 479.] ſuſtained by ſtrings, which paſs over the pulley ; the moment were 
But the paper ot the bambu, it is to te obſcrvcd, is neither the] theſe pull up the frame, the workmen, placed aſide the reſer- whic 
beſt, nor that moſt uſed in China. In the former of theſe re- voir, aſſiſt to take the ſheet off; working together in a regular Cher 
ſpects, it yields the priority to the f aper made of the cotton] manner. For drying the ſheets when taken off, they have a It wa 
ſhrub, which is the Whiteſt and fineſt, and at the ſame time] hollow wall, whoſe ſides are well whitened : at one end hereof to ke 
leaſt ſubject to the inconveniencies abovementioned ; for that! is an aperture, through which, by means of a pipe, they convey there 
it keeps as. well, and is as durable, as the European paper.—| the heat of a neighbouring furnace: and at the oppoſite end 1s the a1 
Dr. Grew thinks we have many plants in England, which] a ſmall vent to let out the ſmoke. By help of this ſort of ſtove, ple th 
contain a down that in all probability would make as fine a] they dry the paper almoſt as faſt as it is made, | watch 
paper as that made by the Chineſe from their cotton ſhrub. — Silvering of paper is another ſecret among the Chineſe, prac- Bent 
By which it appears he miſtakenly imagined that the Chineſe] tiſed at a very ſmall charge, and without uſing any ſilver.— Miſe 
paper was. made not from the rind of the cotton ſhrub, but! In order to this, they take two ſcruples of glue made of neats Papy 
from the down or cotton itſelf. Vid. Grew, Ni. Reg. Soc.] leather, one of allom, and half a pint of clean water: theſe PAP 
P. 2. Y1. c. v. p. 215. they ſimmer over a flow fire, till the water is conſumed, that is, midd] 
But the paper in moſt common uſe in China, is that made of till no more ſteam ariſes; then on a ſmooth table they ſpread The 
the tree called chu-ku, or ku- chu, which Du Halde com-] ſome ſheets of paper, and on this, with a pencil, apply two ſtages 
pares, firſt to a mulberry-tree, then to a fig- tree, then to a] or three layers of the glue: then they take a powder made of with 
ſycomore-tree, and laſtly, to encreaſe the embarraſs, to a| talc boiled, and mixed with one third the quantity of allom: the The! 
ftrawberry-tree.—By all which we know leſs of it than if he] the two ate ground together, fifted, and the powder boiled again termi; 
had ſaid nothing abqut it, But this is a way of deſcribing | in water, then dried in the fun, and laſtly pounded.— This pow- emi]; 
very familiar to that author, who is often ſtrangely jejune in | der they fift through a fine ſieve, ſpreading it uniformly on the moſes 
the midſt of the utmoſt prolixity ; and is never more confuſed | ſheets prepared as above: after which they hang them in the MIL I 
ard incoherent, than when he aims moſt at order and exact. ſhade to dry; and this effected, Jay them again on the table, PAPILI 
nes. But to return to the ku- chu. | and rub them gently with clean cotton, to take off the 2 dun 
8 | ; 25 EE nic, | nde 
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ParER-CLO THES became a mode a few years ago in France. 


PapER-MILLS, See the article MILL. (In the court of king's 


Partr-PoRTRAITS, and Pitures.—One Elizabeth Pyberg, who 


PapERs is alſo uſed for writings, eſpecially thoſe relating to : 


PaPERS is alſo ſometimes uſed for manuſcript-books. See Book 


PAPERS is more particularly uſed of late days for gazettes, jour- 


P AR 


fous talc, which ſerves a ſecond time for the ſame purpoſe. 
With th. is powder diluted in water mixed with glue and allom, 
they draw any figures at fancy on the Paper id. Du Hald, 


Deſcrip. «Chin. T. 1. p. 368, ſeq. 


M. Flachs has a diſſertation expreſs on the ſubject, wherein he 
tells us this faſhion ſcarce outlived halt a day; and undertakes 
to ſhew that it is no new thing, but to have been practiſed 
among the ancients. But then it ſhould be conſidered that the 
old Egyptian Paper was a very different thing from ours; as be- 
ing likewiſe ul 2d for ſails, ropes, c. — Biol. Germ. T. 1. p. 260. 


bench) is where the writings belonging to that court are repo- 
ſited. 


PaPER-OFFICE, in the palace of Whitehall) is where all the 


publick writings, matters of ſtate and council, proclamations, 
letters, intelligences, negotiations of the king's miniſters abroad, 
and generally, all the papers and diſpatches that paſs through 
the offices of the ſecretaries of ſtate, are lodged, and diſpoſed 
in the way of library.— It was chiefly from this noble repoſi- 
tory that biſhop Burnet had traterials for his hiſtory of the re- 
formation. Vid. Nicholſ. Eng. Hiſt. Libr. P. 3. c. I. p. 180. 


lived at the Hague in 1699, cut in Paper not only towns, as Loo 
and Hounſlerdy ke, but faces to an extreme likeneſs. Mr. Ellys 
aſſures, ſhe did king William and queen Mary better than any 
limner he had ever ſeen, and refuſed 1000 guilders for the pieces: 
which were {o curious, that he could not believe the queen's 
drapery not to be point till be had moſt exquiſitely inquired 
into it.— Vid. Phil. Tranſ. N? 286. p. 1418. | 
For the Moving Paper-WWork, or High German Paper engine, 
contrived by Mrs. Vandenhurk, and now expoſed to publick 
ſhow in London, we van give no particular account of it. 


man's eſtate, property, dealings, or the like. See WRITING. 
in which ſenſe, Papers include books of accounts, invoices, 
orders; alſo deeds, bonds, charters, and the like. See Acr, 
INSTRUMENT, AccoUNT, Books, REcoRD, AxcRHTVE, 
REGISTER, &c. 


and MANUSCRIPT, 

Such an author left his Papers to * * ® college. Several of Sir 
Iſaac Newton's Papers have been publiſhed fince his death. — 
Tourneſort aſſures us, that the heirs of M. de Peireſk warmed 
themſelves a whole winter with the Papers he left in his cabi- 
net. Ir had been cheaper, adds M. Tournefors, if they had 
burnt cedar, or aloes wood. Vid. Journ. Liter. T. 12. p. 64. 


nals, and other public news-writings. See GAZETTE, JoUR- 
NAL, Ec. | | | | 

In this ſenſe we ſay to read the Papers: the Papers abound 
with falſhoods : the multitude of Papers is become a burthen 
on coffee- houſes, but an advantage to the revenue. We have 
daily Papers, weekly Papers, morning Papers, evening Papers, 


occaſional Papers, political Papers, literary Papers, Papers of | 
0 Ne 7 woke PAPILIONACEOUS, in botany, an appellation given to the 


entertainment, &c. | 

PAPER, among bankers and other negociants, is alſo uſed for 
bills of exchange, bank, and promiſlory notes, &c. See BiLL,&c. 
L have no money to give you, but only Paper; Paper indeed 
3s good as ready money. In the year 1720 multitudes were 
ruined by changing their money and lands for Paper. Ir is 
the uſe and effect of credit to repre ſent money by Paper. See 
Moxkv. | | 
Subſtituting Paper for money, and giving the Paper an arbi- 
trary value, was the way of paying debts introduced in France 
by Mr. Law.—A royal bank was eſtabliſhed, to which people 
were to Carry their money, and receive the value of it in bills, 
Which were to paſs current in trade as ſo much money. Vid. 
Chevign, Scienc. des Perf. de la Cour. T. 2. p. 292. ſeq. — 
It was made confiſcation of goods, and the gallies, for any man 
to keep above 40 livres by him of any but Paper money. When 
the regent was told what a rage was ſpirited up againſt him abour 
ine arrets for making Paper current, and how openly the peo- 
ble threatned him, he anſwered coolly, the French were like 
watch dogs, they would bark but not bite, les Franpois reſem- 
at aux chient à garde, ils abeyent, mais ne mordent pas. Miſt. 
Miſe. Lett. T. 4. p. 16. | Bo 

I PER, among fan-painters. See the article fax. 
APILLA, in anatomy, nipple; a prominence ariſing from the 
middle of the breaſt, or mamma. See BrrasT. 
Ihe colour of the Papilla is various; in different ſtates, and 
ſages of life, it is reddiſh, bluiſh, blackiſh. It is encompaſſed 
Vith a pale browniſh circle, called Areola. 


The lacteal tubes coming from the ſeyeral parts of the breaſts. | 


terminate in the Papillz, with ſeveral nervous, or ſpongious 


emiſſaries which cbmmunicate with each other by anaſto- 


_ through which, in ſucking, the milk is drawn. See 


ILE. ; 


PMPILLAs Pyramidales, are little eminences ariſing from the ſub- 


cutaneous nerves. See PYRAMIDAL. 


el. Il, Ne CXL 


"er the cutis lies a thick congeries of neryes, wove into a | 


P 


P 


PAR 


kind of membrane; together with arteries, veins, and lym- 
phaticks : theſe nerves ſtanding out about the level, form lit- 
tle Papillæ, which laying aſide the outer coat given them by 
the dura mater, form the corpus reticulare, firſt obſerved by 
Malpighi in the feet, hands, and tongue; and ſince ſhewn by 
Ruyſch, throughout the whole body.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
Fig. 8. Lit. a a, &c. bb, See alſo RETIcuLare. 
Theſe Papillæ are ſtill moſt numerous and conſpicuous in the 
places of acute ſenſe, as the tongue, glans of the penis, vagina, 
labia, ceſophagus, ventricle, ſmall inteſtines, and tips of the 
fingers and toes, where the cutis they are covered withal is 
extremely thin. See CuTi1s. 
In the other parts of the body the cutis is thicker, and the Pa- 
pillz much fewer, ſmaller, &c. 
Theſe Papillz are ſuppoſed to be the immediate orcan of 
feeling. See FEELING. 


PAPILLAE of the tongue, are little eminences of the tongue; fo 


called from their reſemblance to the Papillæ of the breaſt. 
See TONGUE. 


From the papillary tunic of the tongue ariſe numerous nervous 


Papillæ, which, penetrating the viſcous ſubſtance over them, 


terminate under the ſurface of the tongue. See PAPILLARY. 
It is by means of theſe Papillæ, that the tongue is ſuppoſed to 
have its Faculty of taſting. See TasTING. » 

APILLAE, or carunculæ PAPILLAREs, of the kidneys, are 
bundles of little urinary pipes, joined together in the inner ſub- 
ſtance of the kidneys. See Kipney and CARUNCULAE. 
They end in ſhort tubulous bodies, or larger pipes, anſwering 
in number to the Papillæ, which are uſually 12; and are called 
Fiflule Membranacee ; being only productions of the mem- 
branous cell called the Pelvis. See PELv1s. - 

The Papillæ ſerve to diſtill the urine ſeparated from the arteries, 
and brought them by the urinary pipes, into the pelvis. See 
URinEg. . 

APILLARY, PArILLARIs, in anatomy, an epithet given 
to a tunic or membrane of the tongue, called Papillary Tunic, 
Papillary Membrane, or Papillary Body. See Tox GE. 

The papillary tunic, or body, is the third tegument, placed 
beneath the exterior membrane which lines the tongue, and 


the viſcous ſubſtance next under the ſame. 


It is full of nerves derived from the fifth, and ninth pair. From 
this tunic ariſe little eminences, called Papillæ or Papillary E- 
minences. See PAPILLA. | 

The falts and juices of bodies, ſtriking againſt theſe promi- 
nences, occaſion undulations therein, which are immediately 
communicated to the ſpirits contained in the nerves, which 
carry them to the brain, &c. See TASTING. 


PAPILLARY Proceſſes, is a name which the ancients gave to the 


olfactory nerves, from the place of their origin, to the os cri - 
broſum. See NERVE. 
Dr. Drake thinks this name becomes them better in this place 


than that of nerves, in regard they rather appear as productions 


of the medulla oblongata, whence the olfactory nerves ariſe, 
than diſtinct nerves; againſt which their manifeſt cavities, and 
their communication with the ventricles, argue. 


flowers of ſome plants, as repreſenting ſomething of the figure 
of a papilio or butterfly, with its wings diſplayed. See PLanrT. 
Papilionaceous Flowers have four petala, or leaves, joined toge- 
ther at the extremities : one in the middle of the lower is larger 
than the reſt, and by ſome called vexillum, or the ſtandard, 
The plants, that have this flower, are of the leguminous kind, 
as peaſe, beans, vetches, &c. See FLOWER. 


PAPPUS, in botany, that ſoft light down, which grows out of 


the ſeeds of ſome plants, as thiſtles, dandelion, hawkweed, c. 
and which buoys them up ſo in the air, that they may be blown 
any where abour with the wind. See SEMINATION. 

This diſtinguiſhes a claſs, or kind of plants, which are hence 
denominated Pappoſæ, or Pappifere. 


PAR, in commerce, an equality between different monies ; or 


ſo much as a perſon mult give of one kind of ſpecie, to render 
it juſt equivalent to a certain quantity of another. See MONEY» 
The Par, differs from the courſe of exchange, in this, that the 
Par of exchange ſhews whar other nations ſhould allow in ex- 
change; which is certain and fixed, by the intrinſic values of 


- the ſeveral ſpecies to be exchanged: but the courſe ſhews 


what they will allow in exchange; which is uncertain and con- 
tingent, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs. See EXCHANGE. 

Some have charged our merchants with a great error in fut- 
fering our neighbours to ſettle the Par of our exchanges far 
below what it ought to have been ſettled at: by which means 
we have been imperceptibly robb'd of the greateſt part of our 


filyer, and no ſmall part of qur gold. 1 | 


For inſtance, it hath been reckoned for upwards of 40 years 
laſt, that 37 Dutch ſchillings, and 4 ninths of their groſs Fle- 
miſh are exactly equal to, or on a Par with our pound ſterling 


or twenty ſhillings : whereas it appears demonſtrable that we 


loſe between 4 and 7 per cent. by every ſuch exchange.— See Sir 


I. Newton's Eſſays and Calculations on foreign coins. 
The French crown of 60 ſols, before the late diminution, was 


equivalent to 54 pence (now to : 4 4) ſterl. *. England ; ed 
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PAR 


100 deniers groſs of Holland; and to 101 of thoſe of Co- 
logne. To 48 Lubec ſols of Germany and Hambourg. To 
88 creux of Auſbourg, and go of Franckfort, 83 of Bolzam, 
and 84 of Switzerland. To 8 Julio's and an half of Rome, 
and as many of Ancona; to 3 Teſtoons of Florence, 58 
Soldi of Leghorn, 83 of Geneva, 94 of Milan, 60 of No- 
va; to 5̃ lires or livres of Genoa, 4 lires and 10 ſoldi of Luc- 
ca, 8 lires of Bergama, 3 lires and 15 ſoldi of Savoy; to 
9 carlins of Naples, and as many of Sicily; 21 groats and 
three fiſths of Venice, 24 of Naumbourg , to 372 maravedis 
of Spain, to 600 rees of Portugal, to 4 tarins and 15 grains 
of Malta, to 120 aſpers of Conſtantinople, to a demi-honge of 
gold of Hungary, to two florins of Liege, 3 of Straſbourg, 
and 20 of Raconis, to 90 groats or groches of Poland, and 
24 of Berlin, to 80 marks of copper of Sweden, to 50 grives 
or grifts of copper of Muſcovy, and laſtly, to 4 hors of Den- 
mark. —Savar. : 

PaR, (in anatomy.) See PAIR. 

Par Yagum, or the eighth Pair, is a very notable conjugation of 
nerves of the medulla oblongara; thus called from their wide, 
vague diſtribution throughout the ſeveral parts of the body.— 
See their origin, courſe, diſtribution, &c. under NERVE. 

Pax, (a term of nobility.) See PEER. 

PARAB LEX, naPatoanr, a fable, or allegorical inſtruction 
founded on ſomething real, or apparent in nature, or hiſtory ; 
from which a moral is drawn, by comparing it with ſome 
other thing, wherein the people are more immediately con- 
cerned. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, macxCaMau, to oppoſe, 
compare. 
Such are thoſe Parables of the ten virgins, of Dives and Laza- 
rus, of the prodigal ſon, &c. in the New Tiftament. St. Mat- 
thew ſays, our Saviour never ſpoke to the people but by Parables. 
Ariſtotle defines Parable, a ſimilitude drawn from form to 
form. Cicero calls it a collation, others a ſimile. F. de Co- 
lonia calls it a rational fable. | 
The Hebrew calls ir NW, from a word which ſignifies to 
predominate, to aſſimilate ; whence the proverbs of Solomon 
are alſo called WH Parables, or Proverbs. See ENIGMA. 
Glaſſius defines Parable a ſimile, wherein a fictitious thing is 
related as real, and compared with ſome ſpiritual thing, or 
accommodated to ſignify it. See ACCOMMODATION. 
Some make Parable differ from fable; Grotius and others uſe 
the two promiſcuouſly. Kircher derives the uſe of Parables 
from the Egyptians. See FABLE. 
In the New Te/tament, the word Parable is uſed variouſly. 
In Luke IV. 23. for a proverb, or adage: In Math. XV. 15. 
for a thing darkly and figuratively expreſſed : In Heb. IX. 9, &c. 
for a type: In Luke XIV. 7, Cc. for a ſpecial Inſtruction : 
Matth. XXIV. 32. for a ſimilitude or compariſon. 
PARABOLA, in geometry, a figure ariſing from the ſection 
of a cone, when cut by a plane parallel to one of its ſides. 
See SECTION. 
From the ſame point of a cone, therefore, only one Parabola 
can be drawn; all the other ſections within thoſe parallels 
being ellipſes; and all without, hyperbola's. See CoNE. 
Wolfius defines the Parabola to be a curve wherein a x =*, 
that is, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is equal to the rect- 
angle of the abſciſſe, and a given right line called the para- 
meter of the axis, or latus rectum. See PARAMETER, 
Hence, a Parabola is a curve of the firſt order; and as the 
abſciſſes increaſe, the ſemi-ordinates increaſe likewiſe ; conſe- 
quently the curve never returns into itſelf, 
Hence alſo the abſciſſe is a third proportional to the parameter 
and ſemi- ordinate, and the parameter a third proportional to 
the abſciſſe and ſemi-ordinate ; and the ſemi-ordinate a mean 
proportional between the parameter and abſcifle. 


To deſcribe a PARABOLA — The parameter AB (Tab. Conics. | 
Fig. 8.) being given; continue it to C, and from B let fall a 


perpendicular to N. From centres taken at pleaſure, with 
the compaſles open to A, deſcribe arches cutting the right 
line BV in I, II, III, IV, V, &c. And the right line BC in 
I, 2, 35 4 5, Cc. Then will B 1, B2,B3, B, Bs, Cc. be 


abſciſſes; and BI, BII, BIII, BIV, BV, &c. ſemi-ordinates. 


Wherefore, if the lines B 1, Ba, B 3, &c. be transferred from 
the line BC to that BN, and in the points 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
perpendiculars be raiſed, 1 I BI, 2 IIS BI, 3 III SB III, 
Sc. the curve paſſing through the points, I, II, III, &c. is a 
Parabola; and PN its axis. 


Every point of the Parabola may alſo be determined geome- 


trically; e. gr. If it be inquired, whether the point M be in 
the Parabola or not; from M to BN let fall a perpendicular 
M, and let PN be equal to the parameter AB; upon BN 
deſcribe a ſemicircle. For if that paſs through M, the point 
M is in the Parabola. 
In a Parabola, the diſtance of the focus from the vertex, is to 
the parameter, in a ſubquadruple ratio: and the ſquare of the 
ſemi- ordinate is quadruple the rectangle of the diſtance of the 
focus from the vertex, into the abſciſſe. See Focus. | 
9 deſcribe a PARABOLA. by a continual Motion. Aſſuming a 


PAR 


DB cutting the axis F D at right angles. To the extrem 

another ruler E C, faſten a thread fixed at its other extreme "yo 

focus E, which is to be AD ＋ AF. If then a ſtyle _ the 

be fixed to the ruler E C, and the ruler be carried firſt 1 

right then to left, according to the direction of the other Dy. 

the ſtyle will mark out a Parabola. — For F M will be S 

ſtantly = =ZEM=Pf=x +54 a, and conſequ = 
M is in a Pane“ 2 Tnenth the poin 
Properties of the PARABOLA.—The ſquares of the ſem 
are to each other as the abſciſſes: and the ſemi- 
ſelves, in a ſubduplicate ratio of the abſciſſes. 
The rectangle of the ſum of two ſemi-ordlinates Into thei 
difference, is equal to the rectangle of the parameter into h 
difference of the abſciſſes: the parameter therefore is to : 
ſum of the two ſemi-ordinates, as their difference to the di 
ference of the abſciſſes. ; 
In a Parabola, the rectangle of the ſemi-ordinate into th 

abſciſſe, is to the ſquare of the abſciſſe, as the parameter ; 
the ſemi-ordinate. | n 
In a Parabola, the ſquare of the parameter is to the ſquare of 
one ſemi-ordinate, as the ſquare of another ſemi-or 
the rectangle of the abſciſſes. 

In a Parabola, the ſubtangent is double the abſciſſe, and the 
ſubnormal, ſubduple of the parameter. j 

Quadrature of the PARA BOLA. See QUADRATURE, 

Rettification of the PARABOLA. See RECTIFICAT1ON. 

Oy: Y gravity of a PARABOLA. See CENTRE os GRA. 

Centre of oſcillation of the PARABOLA. See OsciLLATIOx. 

PARABOLA's of the higher kinds are algebraic curves, defned by 
a*— x = . e. gr. by & =, d x=y4, 
x==y*, Cc. See CURVE. 

Some call theſe Paraboloids: more particularly, if a ;, 
they call it a Cubical Parabolbid. H a3 x=y8, Ge. they cal 
it a Biquadratical Paraboloid, or a Surdeſolidal Paralolbid See 
CUBICAL. 

And in reſpect of theſe, the Parabola of the firſt kind, above 
explained, they call the Apollonian, or Quadratic Parabsly. 
Thoſe curves are likewiſe to be referred to Parabsls's wherein 
a Xx" - n. as e. gr. a & , a =, which ſome al 
Semi- parabola s. They are all comprehended under the com- 
mon equation, a, x* y*, which allo extends to other curves 
v. gr. to thoſe wherein a* x*=yt, a* x3=y5, a x . 
Since in Parabolas of the higher kinds, y"== a"— x; if any 
other ſemi-ordinate be called v, and the abſciſſe correſponding 
thereto x, we ſhall have v® an —» z, conſequently j®: v* 
:: an — 1 X: an —'z, that is &: z. It is a common pro- 
perty, therefore, of theſe Parabolas, that the powers of the 
ordinates are in the ratio of the abſciſſes. 

But in Semi- parabola's, yn: um: : q X.: zn — 1 : 
Zu . Or; the powers of the ſemi-ordinares are as the powers 
of the abſciſſes, one degree lower. e. gr. in Cubical Semi. 
parabola's,” of the ordinates y3 and v3 are as the ſquares of the 
abſciſſes x* and z*. See SEMI-PARABOLA. 

Apollonian PARABOLA, is the common, or Quadratic Parabel. 
of the firſt kind; ſo called by way of diſtinction from Parab:!.' 
of the higher kinds : which ſee. 

Quadratic PARABOLA, is the ſame with the Apollonian ; which | 
ſee. | 

Pelecoid PARABOLA, See the article PELEcorD. 

Reſiſtance of a PARABOLA. See the article RESISTANCE. 

PARABOLAN*, PARABOLANUs, among the ancients,vs 
a ſort of gladiator, called alſo Confector. See CONFECTOR. | 

Ihe name was given them from the Greek, æagabchog of abu, 
to throw, precipitate; in regard they threw themſelves on dan- 
ger and death. 

PaRABOLAN I, or PARABOLARII, is alſo uſed in church-hiſt- 
ry, for a ſer of people, eſpecially in Alexandria, who devote 
themſelves to the ſervice of churches, and hoſpitals. 
The Parabolani were not allowed to withdraw themlels 
from their function, which was the attendance on the fick— 
They mide a kind of fraternity, amounting ſometime to 609 
perſons, dependant on the biſhop. 5 
The deſign of their inſtitution was, that the diſeaſed, eſpecil. 
ly thoſe infected with the plague, might not be without 4 
rendance. | | | 

PARABOLIC Conoid, a ſolid figure generated by the rotauon 
of a parabola about its axis, See ConoiD. 3 

The ſolidity of the Parabolic Conoid, is = & of that of is ci. 
cumſcribing cylinder. | 
The circles conceived to be the elements of this figure, are n 
arithmerical proportion, decreaſing towards the vertex. | 
A Parabolic Conoid is to a cylinder of the ſame baſe and height 
as 1 to 23 and to a cone of the ſame baſe and height, as 1 20 1 

PARABOLIC Cuneus, a ſolid figure formed by multipiying *Y 
the D B's, Tab. Conics, Fig. 10. into the DS's: or which 2 
mounts to the ſame, on the baſe A PB erect a priſm, who'd 
altitude is AS: this will be a Parabolical Cuneus, which A 
neceſſity will be equal to the parabolical pyramidoid; inaſmuch 
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PaRaBoLIc Pyramideid, a ſolid figure, generated by ſuppoß ; 


as the component rectangles, in one, are ſeverally equal to | ; 
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placed, as that the axis ſhall paſs through all their centres at 
right angles; in which caſe the aggregate of the planes will 
form the parabolic pyramidoid. 1 05 "i 
The ſolidity hereof is had by multiplying the baſe by half the 
altitude; the reaſon whereof is obvious: for the component 
planes being a ſeries of arithmetical proportionals beginning 
from o, their ſum will be equal to the extremes multiply'd by 
half the number of terms, that is, in the preſent caſe, equal to 
the baſe multiplied by half the height. 

PARABOLIC Space, the ſpace or area contained between any en- 
tire ordinate, as VV, Tab. Comics, Fig. 8, and the curve of the 
incumbent Parabola. See PARABOLA. | 

He Parabolic Space is to the rectangle of the ſemi- ordinate into 
the abſciſſe, as 2 to 3: to A triangle inſcribed on the ordinate 
as a baſe, the Parabolic Space is as 4 to 3. 

Every Purabolical and Paraboloidical Space is to the rectangle 
of the ſemi-ordinate into the abſciſſe as *: Gn +-7) to x y, 
to mM 7. 

eg a PARABOLIC: Space, is that ſpace included between 
two ordinates. See SEGMENT. 

Ouadrature ef a Parabolical Segment. See QUADRATURE. 

P:RABOLIC Speculum or Mirrour, See MIRROUR. 

Para BOI ic Spindle, See PYRAMIDOID. | 

PARABOLOIDES, in geometry, Parobola's of the higher 

kinds. See PARABOLA ef the higher Kinds, 

Quadruture of a PARABOLOID. See QUADRATURE, - | 

Refification of a PARABOLOID, See RECTIFICATION.. 
Cntre of Gravity of a PARABOLOID. See CENTRE. 
Quadratic PARABOLOID, Cubical Paraboloid, Surdeſolidal Para- 
Liliid. See PARABOLA'S of the higher Kinds, 
PARACENTESIS*, HaPAKENTHZIE, an operation in chi- 
rurgery, popularly called Tapping. 
* The word is formed from the Greek d, with, and xa, 
pungere, to prick. ; 

It conſiſts in opening a little hole in the lower venter, or belly, 

to let out waters collected in the cavity thereof, or between 

the teguments, in an aſcites or water dropſy. See DRoOpsv. 

The ancients cut the aperture with a lancet; but the moderns 

punch it with a kind of ſtillet or bodkin; clapping a cannula 

or tap into the hole when made, to carry off the water. See 

CANNULA. Ar: 3 

The operation is uſually performed two or three fingers 

breadth on one fide the navel, ſometimes a little lower, but 

always ſo as to avoid the linea alba. 

The water is uſually drawn off at ſeveral times, as the pa- 


all the ſquares of the ordinate applicates in the Parabola, ſo PARADISE „ 4 term 


PAR 


primarily uſed for the place wherein 
Adam was ſeated, during his innocence ; and — which he 


was expelled for diſobeying Gop: called. i 
the Terreſtrial Paradiſe, 8 er tromacang 
The word is formed of the Greek, a ,ð. 

ſtored with apples, and all kinds of Katt. . Sts 

Garden of Eden, g. d. garden of delight, from 43%, wvoluptas 

pleaſure, | 
The critics are in diſpute about the preciſe place of Paradiſe. 
Some will have it in Judea, in the place where now is the lake 
Geneſareth; others, in Syria, towards the ſprings of the Oron- 
tes, and Chryſorrhoe: but, in neither of thoſe places do we 
diſcover any track of the rivers wherewith Paradiſe, in Moſes's 
deſcription, was watered. Others place it in the greater Ar- 
menia near the mountain Ararat, where Noah's Ark was left: 
and imagine they there diſcover the ſources of the four rivers 
which watered the garden of Eden, viz. Euphrates ; Hiddekel 
now the Tygris; Gihon, now Araxes; and Piſon, now Phe. 
20. But Sir J.Chardin aſſures us, in his travels, that the Pha2 20 
ſprings out of the mountains of Caucaſus, northward of the 
kingdom of Imereti, and far enough from mount Ararat : be- 
ſides, that in Armenia, we have no ſigns of the countries of 
Havilah and Ethiopia, which thoſe rivers waſhed after their 
departing from Eden. 
There are various other opinions as to this point: Poſtellus 
will have Paradiſe placed under the north-pole; grounding his 
notion upon an ancient tradition of the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, that the ecliptic, or ſuns's way, was at firſt at right 
angles to the equator; and fo paſſed directly over the north- 
pole. Others are againſt limiting it to any one place, and con- 
tend, that it included the whole face of the earth, which was, 
as it were, one continued ſcene of pleaſures, till altered upon 
Adam's tranſgreſſion. 
But the moſt common and probable opinion is that of Hop- 
kinſon, Huet, Bochart, &c. who place Paradiſe between the 
confluence of the Euphrates, and Tygris, and their ſeparation. 
Theſe rivers are two of thoſe wherewith the garden of Eden 
was watered: Piſon was a branch ariſing out of one of them 
after their ſeparation ; and Gihon another branch ariſing from 
the other, on the fide of Armenia, or the Weſt: accordingly 


Ethiopia, one of the countries which theſe rivers waſhed, was, 


inconteſtably, Arabia Deſerta; for Moſes calls his Wife, who 
was of this country, an Ethiopian; and Havilah, the other 
country, muſt be the Chuſiſtan in Perſia ; where there were 
anciently found gold, bdellium, the onyx, &c. mentioned in 
Moſes's deſcription. 


tient's ſtrength will allow; and a new puncture is made, every | PARADISUS, among ancient church-writers, denoted a 


time the belly is thus ro be emptied. | | 
The Paracenteſis does not often ſucceed, though often repeated; 
becauſe the root of the diſeaſe, notwithſtanding the carrying 


ſquare court, before cathedrals, ſurrounded with piazza's, or 
portico's for walking under, ſupported by pillars. See Por T1co. 
Matthew Paris calls it Parvi/us. See PERvisE. 


off the water by this means, is {till left behind.  |PARADOX®, HnaAradozon, in Philoſophy, a propoſition 


PARACENTE51s, is alſo a Name applied by ſome authors to all 
operations either with the lancer, the needle, or punch; not 
excepting the operation of couching for cataracts; founded on 
the etymology of the word. — Others reſtrain it to apertures |. 
made in the head, breaſt, belly and ſcrotum ; and others to 
the ſingle operation of tapping in dropſies. See PUNCTURE, 
Covcnins, &c. | 5 

PARACENT RIC Motion, in aſtronomy, a term uſed for 
lo much as a revolving planet approaches nearer to, or re- 


ſeemingly abſurd, becauſe contrary to the received opinions ; 
but yet true in effect. Sec PRoPosIT1ON. 

* The word is formed from the Greek ag, contra, againſt, and 

2, opinion. 

The Copernican ſyſtem is a Paradox to the common people; 
the learned are all agreed of its truth. See CoPpERNICAN. 
There are even Paradoxes in geometry; a number whereof are 
collected by the Jeſuit Marius Bettinus: among others is this, 
That the contained is greater than the containing. | 


cedes farther from the ſun, or centre of attraction. See Ar- PARADOXI, or ParapoxoLor, among the ancients, were 


TRACTION, $1 | 
Thus if a planet in A, Tab. Aftronomy, Fig. 24. move to B, then 
is SB—SA=bB, the Paracentric motion of that planet. 
ParacenTRIc Solicitation of Gravity, amounts to the ſame 
with the vis centripeta, and, in aſtronomy, is expreſſed by the | 
line AL, Fig. 24. drawn from the point A parallel to the ray 
9B ( infinitely near SA) till it interſe& the tangent BL. 
PARACLET, a name which the Church has given to the Holy 
Spirit: from the Greek wagawaile;, 9. d. comforter, advocate. 


a kind of mimes or buffoons, who diverted the people with 
their drolling. See PAN TOMIME. 


They were alſo called Ordinarii, for this reaſon apparently, 


that, as they ſpoke without ſtudy or preparation, they were 


always ready. 
They had another denomination, viz. Nianicolagi, g. d. tellers 


of children's tales: and, beſides, were called Aretalagi, of agin 


virtue, as talking much of their own rare talents and qualifi- 
cations. 


See SPIRIT and TRINITY. PARANESIS, “* ILAPAINEEIE, a Greek term, ſignifying ad- 


PARACME, Ilagzzpn, a Greek word fignifying declenſion, or 
a thing's being paſt its aim. See PERIOD. | 


monition, or exhortation. 


*The word is formed of aga, and avev. laude, praiſe. 


PARACYN ANCHE, in medicine. See PARASYNANCHE, and PARAGE, ParaG1uM inlaw, an equality of blood, or digni- 


ANGINA, | | | 
PARADE, the ſhew or expoſal of any thing to view, in all its 


ty ; but more eſpecially of land, in the partitition of an inhe- 
ritance between co-heirs. See PEER. 


advantages and ornaments. See SPECTACLE. PARAGE, PARAGIUM, is more particularly uſed in ancient cu- 


d of Parade, is that wherein a perſon lies in ſtate. 
ARADE,' in war, the place where troops aſſemble, or draw to- 
ether in order to go on any ſervice. See PLACE of arms. 
aRADE is moſt properly the appearance of the officers and 
loldiery at a poſt aſſigned them, to put themſelves under arms, 
in the beſt order they can; either ro mount, or break up the 
2 or — form a battalion, or on ſome other — 
aDE, in fencing, the action of parrying, or turning off any | 
puſh, or ſtroke. 7 — Fan : - 8 K 1-4 
here are as many kinds of Parades, as of ſtrokes, and attacks. 
Nr inward, outward, above, below, feigned, c. 
RA DIG M“ ParaDiGMa, an example. or inſtance of 
lomething ſaid, or done; See EXAMPLE. 


The word is formed of the Greek mace) | lar. of 
| eadtiyma, ExeMPp © 
Re TD and Orv pus, oftendo, q. d j uxta ofte 'S 7 2 


ſtoms, for an equality of condition among nobles, or perſons 
holding nobly. See PEER and PEER AGE. 
Thus when a fief is divided among brothers; in this caſe the 
younger hold their part of the elder by Parage, i. e. without 
any homage or ſervice. 
This till obtains, in ſome meaſure, in Scotland, where the 
huſbands of the younger ſiſters are not obliged to any faith or 
bomage to the huſband of the elder; nor their children, to 
the ſecond degree. | | 
Fhis Parage being an equality of duty, or ſervice among bro- 
thers and ſiſters, ſome have called it Fratriage and Paren- 
tage. [52 | 
The cuſtomary of Normandy defines tenure by Parage to be, 
when a noble fief being divided among daughters, the eldeſt 
does homage to the chief lord for all the reſt, and the * 
0 


: 
1 
: 
: 


P AR 


hold their parts of the eldeſt by Parage, i. e. without any | 
homage or fealty. See FRATRIAGE. £0. 
Parage ceaſes at the ſixth degree incluſively. It likewiſe ceaſes 
when any of the ſharers ſell their part. See HOMAGE. 
PARAGOGE, narararu, in grammar, a figure, whereby T 
word is lengthened out. by adding a ſyllable at the end thereof, 
as in dicier for dici. See FIGURE. ; 
PARAG OGIC®, in grammar, denotes ſomething added to a 
word without adding any thing to the ſenſe thereof. 
The word is formed of the Greek aÞgyw, I prolong ; com- 
pounded of ad and ways. 
In the Hebrew, the N is frequently Paragogic ; as in NINAN 
for, JN I will praiſe. 
The uſe of Paragogic letters is only to give a more full and 
agreeable ſound to words, either for the fake of the verſe, or 
the period. 
PARAGORICKS. See the Article PAREGORICKS. 
PARAGOUE, See the Article PARAGUAY. 
PARAGRAPH, nNAPATPAGOE, a term in juriſprudence, ſigni- 


fying a ſection, or the diviſion of the text of a law: otherwile | 


called an Article. See SECTION. 
Such a law is ſaid to be divided into ſo many Paragraphs. The 
character of a Paragraph in quotation, is $. See CHARACTER, 
Among the Greek poets, Paragraphs, Nagzyg:Fo, were a ſpe- 
cies of critical Notes, ſerving to mark the couplets, ſtrophes, 
and other diviſions of odes, and other poetical compoſitions.— 
This Paragraph, as deſcribed by the ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, 
was a ſhort line with a dot at the extremity of it. 
PARAGUAY, or PaRaGoVE, in natural hiſtory, a cele- 
brated plant of the ſhrub kind, growing in ſome provinces 
of South-America, eſpecially Paraguay, whence its name; 
though better known among us, under the denomination of 
South-Sea Tea. See Tra. 
This plant, which does not riſe above a foot and half high, 
has very {lender branches, and leaves like thoſe of ſenna; it may 
be looked on as a kind of occidental tea, which, like the o- 
riental, is taken infuſed in hot water, to which it communi- 
cates a colour and ſmell nearly like thoſe of the beſt tea ſeen 
in Europe. 
There are two kinds of Paraguay, the one called ſimply Para- 
guay; the other Camini, by the Spaniards, Yerva-Camint ; which 
laſt is moſt eſteemed, and ſold for a third more than the other. 
The firſt the Spaniards call Jerva con pales, i. e. herb with little 
ſticks, becauſe full of broken branches, and is chiefly uſed by 
domeſticks and ſlaves: the latter is the drink of the richeſt. 
Bur both are of ſo much uſe, and eſteemed of ſuch abſolute 
neceſſity, that no body in that part of America will live with- 
out them. The works of the mines of Potoſi would ſtand 
ſtill, but that the maſters take care to ſupply the poor ſlaves 
that labour therein, with Paraguay, which is their conſtant 
remedy againtt thoſe mineral fteams wherewith they would 
otherwiſe be ſuffocated. Nor will a ſervant engage himſelf 
with any maſter, but upon this, among other conditions, that 
he have nothing but Paraguay for drink. 
The Paraguay makes one of the moſt confiderable articles of 
the South- American commerce. Ar Peru, Chily, and Buenos 
Ayres, there are above two millions worth ſold per Annum; 
which paſles almoſt altogether through the hands of the Jeſuits. 
The uſe of Paraguay began lately to obtain in England; where 
many People ſeemed to like it as well as tea. But foreigners 
ſay, that their approbation flowed as much from their intereſt 
as their taſte; in regard they came ſo eaſily by it, by reaſon 
of their commerce with the Spaniards of South America, and 
Buenos Ayres, ſince the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
The preparation of the plant, and the making it into drink, is 
much the ſame with that of tea, except that they infuſe both 
leaves and wood, that they drink it immediately out of the 
veſſel ir is made in; without letting it have time to infuſe, by 
reaſon of the black tincture it gives; and that, to prevent 
leaves and all from coming, they ſuck it through a ſilver, or 
glaſs pipe, which goes round the company one after another. 
Frezier. 
Beſides all the virtues which the eaſtern people aſcribe to their 
tea; as to be good in diſeaſes of the head, breaſt, ſtomach, 
againſt phlegm, and to reſtore ſleep; the Americans attribute 
to theirs this further, of purifying all kinds of water, how foul 
and corrupt ſoever, by only infuſing it therein, either hot or 


cold. Thus, having always ſome of it with them, if they 


meet with none bur the worſt waters in the vaſt deſarts to be 
croſſed in going from Buenos Ayres to Peru and Chily, they 
are not afraid to drink them, after ſteeping ſome of the plant a 
little while therein. It is alſo held ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy 
and putrid fevers. 7 

PAR ALEPSIS, NAPAAEIHIE, in rhetorick, a pretence of 


omitcing, or paſſing over a thing, and yet expreſſing it by the 


way. See FIGURE. 

When the imagination is warmed, and reaſons and arguments 
Prelent themſelyes in abundance; the orator would willingly 
lay them all down, in form; but, for fear of wearying his au- 

dience, only produces ſome of them en paſſant, and without 
dwelling on them; and this is called a Paralepſis, by the Latins 

LAræteritio, by the Greeks Apoſcope/is. See PRETERITION, &c. 

3 | | | 


PAR 


For inſtance, I over in ſilence the many injur; 
received, &c. 1798 inſiſt on his laſt n % JUries | hays 
PARALIPOMENA®, IAPAAEITIOMENA, a Cupplemen: p 
things omitted, or forgot in ſome preceding work, or teile 
See SUPPLEMENT. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, "PU | 
I paſs by. —— Some authors uſe the 22 "on 
of Paralipomenon. 


In the canon of ſcripture, there are two books of Para 
mena, called in the Engliſh verſion, Chronicles; being 2 ff 4 
plement to the four books of kings, the two firſt whereof £ 
alſo called Books of Samuel. 

Quintus Calaber has a work entituled, the Paralipomeng y7 11, 


mer. 

PARALLACTIC Angle, called alſo ſimply, Parati,y ;. 

the angle made in the centre of a ſtar by two right lines, u 
the one from the centre of the earth, T B, (Tz. Am 
Fig, 27.) the other from its ſurface, E B. ; 
Or, which amounts to the ſame, the Parallactic angle is the 
difference of the angles CEA, and BTA, under which the 
real and apparent diſtances from the zenith are ſeen, See 
PARALLAX. 
The Sines of the Parallactic angles ALT and AST, 73 
Aſtron. Fig. 30. at the ſame or equal diſtances from the zenith 
SZ, are in a reciprocal ratio of the diſtances of the ſtus 
from the centre of the earth TL and TS. 

PARALLAX, IAPAAAAZIZ, in aſtronomy, an arch of the 
heavens intercepted between the true place of a ſtar, and i; 
apparent place. See PLACE. . 

The true place of a ſtar is that point of the heavens, B, Ti, 
Aſtronemy, Fig. 27. wherein it would be ſeen by an eye placed 
in the centre of the earth, as at T. The apparent place is that 
point of the heavens, C, wherein the ſtar appears to an eye on 
the ſurface of the earth, as at E. 

Now, as in effect, we view the celeſtial bodies not from the 
centre, but from the ſurface of our earth, which is a ſemi. dia- 
meter diſtant from the centre; we fee it by a viſul ry, 
which, paſſing through the centre of the ſtar, and proceeding 

_ thence to the ſurface of the mundane ſphere, marks out an- 
other point C, which is its apparent place. 

This difference of places, is what we call abſolutely, the Par- 
allax, e, or the Parallax of Altitude; by Copemi- 
cus called the Commutation; which, therefore, is an angle 
formed by two viſual rays, drawn, the one from the centre, the 
other from the circumference of the earth, and traverſing the 
body of the ſtar; and is meaſured by an arch of a great circle 

| intercepted between the two points of true and apparent place 
C and B. 

PaRALLAX of Declination, is an arch of a circle of declins- 
tion SI, Fig. 28, whereby the Parallax of altitude in- 
creaſes or diminiſhes the declination of a ſtar. See DgcLt- 
NATION, BY 

PaRALLAx of right Aſcenſion and Declenſion, is an arch of the 
equator Dd, Fig. 28, whereby the Parallax of altitude in- 
creaſes the aſcenſion, and diminiſhes the deſcenſion. See A- 
CENSION and DESCENSION: 

PaRALLAX of Longitude, is an arch of the ecliptic Tt, Fig. 29. 
whereby the Parallax of altitude increaſes or diminiſhes the 
longitude. See LONGITUDE. | 

PaRALLAX of Latitude, is an arch of a circle of latitude SI, 
whereby the Parallax of altitude increaſes or diminiſhes the 
latitude, See LATITUDE. | | 

PARALLAX is alſo uſed for the angle made in the centre of the 
ſtar, by two right lines, drawn, the one from the centre, the 
other from the ſurface of rhe earth. 4 
This is alſo called Parallactic Angle. See PARALLACTIC 4 
gle. Hence, the Parallax diminiſhes the altitude of a ſtar, or 
increaſes its diſtance from the zenith, and has, therefore, 2 con- 
trary effect to the refraction. See REFRACTION. _ 8 
The Parallax of altitude CB, Fig. 27, is, ſtrictly, the di 1 
rence between the true diſtance from the zenith CA, an 
the apparent diſtance BA. See PARALLACTIC Angle. _ 
The Parallax is greateſt in the horizon; in the Zenit, x 
meridian, a ſtar has no Parallax at all; the true and apparen 
places then co-inciding. 


the true, or apparent horizon. | 
The fixed ſtars have no ſenſible Parallax, by reaſon of = 
immenſe diſtance, to which the ſemi-diameter of rhe earth 
but a meer point. See STAR and PLANET. 


Parallax, at an equal elevation above the horizon; ow 5 
ſo high, that we have much ado to obſerve any F 4 

all. See SATURN. 1 4. 
The Parallax increaſes the right and oblique aſcenſion, 
miniſhes the deſcenſion; diminiſhes the northern declination, 


increaſes the ſouthern in the eaſtern and weſtern pat ; = 
niſhes the longitude in the weſtern part, increaſes it in . 
eaſtern. The Parallax, therefore, has juſt oppolite effects 


the refraction. See REFRACTION. ; | . 
Hence the Parallax of the remoter ſtar S, is leſs than the?! 2 


The horizontal Parallax is the ſame, whether the ſtar be in | 


Hence alſo, the nearer a ſtar is to the earth, the greater is is 


and latitude in the eaſtern you increaſes them in the welte!!; 3 
the 
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yallax of the nearer L, at the ſame diſtance from the zenith ; 
; re obſerved. 
wy of the Paralla#ic angles M and 8, of ſtars equally 
diſtant from the centre of the earth T, are as the ſines of the 
diſtances ſeen from the vertex Z M, and Z S. f 
Hence, as the diſtances from the vertex decreaſe, i. e. as the 
altitudes decreaſe, the Parallax decreaſes ; and hence, alſo, the 
Parallax affects the altitude of the ſtar, from the horizon to 
the zenith. b i 
The doctrine of Parallaxes is of the utmoſt importance in 
aſtronomy ; both for determining the diſtances of the planets, 
comets, and other phænomena of the heavens; for the calcu- 
lation of eclipſes; and for finding the longitude. See PL A- 
NET, DisTANCE, LONGITUDE, and ECLIPSE. 
Methods of finding the Parallaxes of the celeſtial phænomena 
are various: Some of the principal and eaſier follow. 
75 obſerve the PARALLAX of a celeſtial phenomenon. — Obſerve 
when the phenomenon is in the ſame vertical with a fixed ſtar 
which is near it; and meaſure its apparent diſtance from this 
far. Obſerve again, when the phænomenon and fixed ſtar are 
in equal altitudes from the horizon; and again meaſure their 
diſtance. — The difference of thoſe diſtances will be, very 
nearly, the Parallax of the ſtar. 5 | 
The Parallax of a phænomenon may be likewiſe found by ob- 
ſerving its azimuth, and altitude; and by marking the time be- 
tween the obſervation and its arrival at the meridian. 
All required to find the Parallax of the moon, is the Paral- 
lax of right aſcenſion: i. e. to find the effect of the magnitude 
of the ſemi- diameter of the earth, with regard to the phæno- 
mena of its motion, it is ſufficient to know how far the meri- 
dian, to which the eye refers it, deviates from the true meri- 
dian. This is what M. Caſſini found and practiſed, with re- 
gard to mars; and which M. Maraldi has ſince practiſed, with 
regard to the moon. — The whole myſtery here conſiſts in 
having the moon's true motion, which refers to the centre of 
the earth; and its apparent motion, which refers to the place 
of obſervation. The difference of theſe, which is greateſt in 
the horizon, or horary circle of 6 o'clock, gives the horizon- 
tal Parallax, for that latitude, whence the general Parallax, 
or that under the equator is eaſily found : the Parallax of any 
parallel being to that of the equator, as the ſemi- diameter of 
this parallel is to that of the equator, See the practice of this 
method exemplified in finding the PARALLAX of mars. 
To obſerve the moon's PARALLAx,—Obſerve the moon's meridian 
altitude, with the greateſt accuracy, (See ALTITUDE) and mark 
the moment of time: this time being equated ; (See EQUAT10N) 
compute her true longitude and latitude ; and from theſe find her 
declination ; (See DECLINATION) and from her declination 
and the elevation of the equator find her true meridian altitude. 
If the obſerved altitude be not meridian, reduce it to the true 
altitude for the time of obſervation. Take the refraction from 
the obſerved altitude, and ſubſtra& the remainder from the 
true altitude: the remainder is the moon's Parallax. 
By this means Tycho, in 1583. Oct. d. 12. hor. 5. 19. from the 
moon's meridian altitude obſerved, 139. 38“. found her Pa- 
rallax 54 minutes. See Moon. | 
To obſerve the Moon's Parallax in an eclipſe. — In an eclipſe of the 
moon, obſerve when both horns are in the ſame vertical cir- 
cle; in that moment take the altitudes of both horns; the 
difference of the two being halved and added to the leaſt, or 
ſubſtracted from the greateſt, gives nearly the viſible altitude of 
the moon's centre. But the true altitude is nearly equal to the 
altitude of the centre of the ſhadow at that time. Now we 
know the altirude of the centre of the ſhadow; becauſe we 
know the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and its depreſſion under 
the horizon, which is equal to the altitude of the oppoſite 
point of the ecliptic, in which the centre of the ſhadow is. 
Thus have we both the true and apparent altitude; the difference 
Whereof is the Parallax. | 
From the ne- PARALLAx AST, Fig. 30. and altitude S R, 
ty find ber diſtance from the earth. — By her apparent altitude 
Ven, we have her apparent diſtance from the zenith, i. e. 
the angle Z. AS; or by her true altitude the angle AT S. 
Vherefore, fince, at the fame time, we have the Parallactic 
ange $, and the ſemi-diameter of the earth A T is reputed as 
I, by plain trigonometry we ſhall have the moon's diſtance in 
lemi-diamerers of the earth, thus: as the fine of the angle 8 is 
tO the oppoſite fide given, fo is the ſine of the other angle 
to the fide required T S. 


that time from the earth was 62 ſemi-diameters of the earth. 

ence alſo, {ince, from the moon's theory, we have the ratio 
of her diſtances from the earth in the ſeveral degrees of her 
momaly; thoſe diſtances being found by the rule of three in 


to the ſeveral degrees of the true anomaly. 
- la Hire makes the greateſt horizontal Parallax 19. 1. 25”. 
e (ſmalleſt 54. 5”. the moon's diſtance, therefore, when in 


Bee 63:5"; that is, 63% ſemi- diameters of the earth. 
L. II. Ne 111. n Wy 


ence, according to Tycho's obſervation, the moon's diſtance 


M-diameters of the earth, the Parallax is thence determined | Y 
| The PARALLAX of the Stars, with regard to the earth's natural 


e perigee is 552%, that is almoſt 56 ſemi-diameters; in her 


To obſerve the PARALLAX of mars. — 1, Suppoſe mars in the 
meridian and equator, in H, Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 31, and that 
the obſerver under the equator in A, obſerves him culminating 
with ſome fixed ſtar. 2. If now the obſerver were in the 
centre of the earth, he would ſee mars conſtantly in the ame 
point of the heavens with the ſtar ; and therefore, together with 
it in the plane of the horizon, or of the ſixth horary. But ſince 
mars, here, has ſome ſenſible Parallax, and the fixed ſtar none; 
mars will be ſeen in the horizon, when in P, the plane of 
the ſenſible horizon ; and the ſtar, when in R the plane of the 
true horizon : obſerve, therefore the time between the tranſits 
of mars and of the ſtar through the plane of the ſixth hour. 
3. Convert this time into minutes of the equator; by this 
means we ſhall have the arch PM, to which the angle P A M, 
and conſequently the angle AMD is nearly equal, which is the 
horizontal Parallax of mars, 

If the obſeryer were not under the equator, but in a parallel, 
I Q, that difference will be a leſs arch QM. Wherefore, 
ſince the little arches, QM and P M, are as their fines AD and 
ID; and ſince ADG is equal to the diſtance of the place from 
the equator, i. e. to the elevation of the pole; and therefore, 
AD to ID, as the whole fine to the co- ſine of the elevation of 
the pole; ſay, as the co- ſine of the elevation of the pole I D 
is to the whole fine AD; ſo is the Parallax obſerved in I, to 
the Parallax to be obſerved under the equator. 

Since mars and the fixed ſtar cannot be commodiouſly ob- 
ſerved in the horizon; let them be obſerved in the circle of 
the third hour: and ſince the Parallax there obſerved, TO, 
is to the horizontal one, PM, as IS to ID; fay, as the ſine 
of the angle I DS, or 45 (ſince the plane DO is in the 
middle between the meridian DH and the true horizon DM) 
is to the whole ſine, ſo is the Parallax TO to the horizontal 
Parallax P M. 

If mars be likewiſe out of the plane of the equator ; the Pa- 
rallax found will be an arch of a parallel; which muſt, there- 
fore, be reduced, as above, to an arch of the equator. 
Laſtly, if mars be not ſtationary, but rather direct, or retro- 
grade; by obſervations for ſeyeral days, find out what his mo- 
tion is every hour, that his true place from the centre may be 
aſſigned for any given time. | | 

By this method, Caſſini, to whom we owe this noble inven- 
tion, obſerved the greateſt horizontal Parallax of mars to be 
25 ſeconds, or a little leſs. By the fame method Mr. Flam- 
ſtead found it near 30 ſeconds, 

By the ſame method the ſame author Caſſini obſerved the Pa- 
rallax of Venus. 

It muſt be here noted, that the obſervation is to be made with 
a teleſcope, in whoſe focus are ſtrained four threads cutting each 
other at right angles A, B, C, D, fig. 45, no 2, and the teleſcope 
to be turned about, till ſome ſtar near mars be ſeen to paſs 
over ſome of the threads, that the threads AB and CD may 
be parallel to the equator, and therefore, AC and BD may re- 
preſent circles of declination. Thus, by means of the perpen- 
dicular threads, the ſituations of the ſtar, and of mars in the 
meridian, and circle of three o'clock will be determined. 

To find the Sun's PARALLA x. — The great diſtance of the Su 
renders its Parallax too ſtnall to fall under even the niceſt 
immediate obſervation: Indeed, many attempts have been made 
both by the ancients and moderns, and many methods invented 
for that purpoſe. The firſt, that of Hipparchus, followed by 
Ptolemy, Sc. was founded on the obſervation of lunar eclip- 
ſes; the ſecond was that of Ariſtarchus, whereby the angle 
ſubtended by the ſemi-diameter of the moon's orbit ſeen from 
the ſun, was ſought from the lunar phaſes: but, theſe both 
proving deficient, aſtronomers are forced to have recourſe to 
the Parallaxes of the planets nearer us, as mars and venus; 
for from their Parallaxes known, that of the ſun, which is in- 
acceſſible by any direct obſervation, is eaſily deduced. 

For from the theory of the motions of the earth and planets, 

we know at any time the proportion of the diſtances of the 

ſun and planets from us; and the horizontal Parallaxes are in a 

reciprocal proportion to thoſe diſtances: knowing, therefore, 

the Parallax of a planet, that of the ſun may be found from ir. 

Thus, mars, when oppoſite to the ſun, is twice as near as the 

ſun is: his Parallax, therefore, will be twice as great as that 

of the ſun : and venus, when in her inferior conjunction with 
the ſun, is ſometimes nearer us than he is; her Parallax, 
therefore, is greater in the ſame proportion. 

Thus, from the Parallaxes of mars and venus, the ſame Caſſini 

found the ſun's Parallax to be ten ſeconds, which implies his 

diſtance to be 22000 ſemi-diameters of the earth. 

In an obſervation of the tranſit of venus over the ſun, which 

will be ſeen in May, 1761. Dr. Halley has ſhewn a method of 

finding the ſun's Parallax and diſtance to a great nicety, viz. 
to a five hundredth part of the whole. See Sux. 


orbit. The ſtars have no Parallax, wm nog to the earth's 
ſemi-diameter; yet, with regard to the earth's annual orbir, 
it is juſtly expected that ſome Parallax be found. See On- 
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 PARALLELs of Latitude, in aſtronomy, are leſſer circles of the 
ſphere parallel to the ecliptic, imagined to paſs through every 
degree and minute of the colures. See LATITUDE. 

They are repreſented on the globe by the divitions of the 


The axis of the earth in its annual motion deſcribes a kind of 
cylinder, which being prolonged to the heaven of the fixed 
{fars, there draws a circular circumference each point where- 
of is the pole of the world for its reſpective day: ſo that the 
ſituation of the apparent pole, with regard to any of the fixed 
ſtars, changes very conſiderably in the courſe of a year. 

Could this be found by obſervation, it would irrefragably 
evince the annual motion of the earth round the ſun, and re- 
move that only objection which lies againſt it, urged by Ric- 
ciolus, from no ſuch Parallax being obſerved. See EARTH. 
Accordingly, Dr. Hook attempted to find it by obſerving the 
various diſtances of a fixed ſtar from the zenith, in different 
parts of the earth's orbit; and Mr. Flamſtead, from the acceſs 

and receſs of a fixed ſtar from the equator at different times 

of the year; and with ſucceſs; the reſult of his obſervations 

being, that a fixed ſtar, near the pole, was found 4o or 45 
ſeconds nearer ir at the winter ſolſtice than at the ſummer 

one, for (even years ſucceſſively. 

M. Ciſſini the younger allows the obſervations of Flamſtead 

to agree with thoſe made at the royal obſervatory ; but he denies 

the conſequences : he ſays, the variations in the diſtance of the 

pole ſtar are not ſuch as they ſhould be, ſuppoſing the motion 

of the earth. Fontenelle accounts for them from a ſuppoſition, 

that the ſtars, like the ſun, turn or revolve on their centres, and 

that ſome of them have their hemiſpheres unequally luminous: 

whence, when the more ſhining hemiſphere is turned towards 

us, the ſtar appears bigger, conſequently nearer the neighbour- 

ing ſtars than when the darker is towards us. See STAR. 

PARALLAX is allo uſcd in levelling, for the angle contained be- 
tween the line of true level, and that of apparent level. See 
LEVELLING. 

PARALLEL, in geometry, is applied to lines, figures and bo- 
dies, which are every where equidiſtant from each other; or 
which, though infinitely produced, would never either ap- 
proach nearer, or recede further from each other. 

PARALLEL Right Lines, are thoſe which, though infinitely pro- 
duced, would never meet. | 
Thus, the line OP, Tab. Geometry, Fig. 36, is parallel to QR. 
See LINE. 

Parallel Lines ſtand oppoſed to lines converging, and diverg- 
ing. See CONVERGING, &c. 

Some define an inclining or converging Line, that which will 
meet another at a finite diſtance ; and a Parallel Line, that 
which will only meet it at an infinite diſtance. 

A perpendicular is by ſome ſaid to be the ſhorteſt of all lines 
that can be drawn to another; anda Parallel the longeſt. 

But for the orthodoxy of theſe notions of paralleliſm we do not 
undertake. | 

Geometricians demonſtrate, that two lines, parallel to the ſame 
third line, are alſo parallel to one another; and that if two 
Parallels, OP and QR, be cut by a tranſverſe line 8 T in 
A and B; 1. The alternate angles x and y are equal; 2. The 
external angle z is equal to the internal oppoſite one y; and 
thirdly, that the two internal oppoſite ones z and y are alſo 
equal ro two right ones. 

It is thewn on the principles of opticks, that if the eye be 
placed between two parallel lines, they will appear to converge 
towards a point oppolite to the eye. And if they run to ſuch 
a length, as that the diſtance between them be but as a point 
thereto, they will there appear to coincide. | 

Parallel Lines are deſcribed by letting fall equal perpendicu- 
lurs, and drawing lines through their extremes, by {liding the 
compaſſes open to the deſired width along a line, c. 

PARALLEL Planes are thoſe planes which have all the perpendi- 
culars drawn betwixt them equal to each other. See PLANE. 

PARALLEL Rays, in opticks, are thoſe which keep at an equal 
diſtance in reſpect to each other, from the viſible object to the 
eye, which is ſuppoſed to be infinitely remote from the object. 
See Rav. 

PARALLEL Ruler, called alſo Paralleliſm, an inſtrument con- 

liſting of two wooden, braſs, or ſteel rulers, AB, and CD; 
Fig. 37, equally broad every where, and fo joined together by 
the croſs blades EF, and GH, as to open to different inter- 
vals, accede and recede, yet {till retain their Paralleliſm. 
The uſe of this inſtrument is obvious; for one of the rulers 
being applied to RS, and the other withdrawn to a given 
point V; a right angle AB, drawn by its edge, through V, is 
a parallel to RS. | 

PARALLELS, or PARALLEL Circles, in geography, called alſo 
Parallels of Latitude, and Circles of Latitude, are leſſer circles 
of the ſphere, conceived to be drawn from weſt to eaſt through 
all the points of the meridian ; commencing from the equator, 
to which they are parallel, and terminating with the poles. 
See CIRCLE. | | 
They are called Parallels of Latitude, &c. becauſe all places 
lying under the ſame Parallel, have the ſame latitude. See 
LATITUDE. 


PAR 


quadrant of altitude, in its motion round t 
{ſcrewed over the poles of the ecliptic. ras Oda ws: 
PARALLELS J Altitude, or Almucantars, are circles! 
the horizon, imagined to paſs through every degree 
of the meridian between the horizon, and zenith 
poles in the Zenith. See ALTITUDE. 
On the globe, they are repreſented by the diviſi 
drant and . in its 3 4 the body of ms qua- 
: when ſcrewed to the Zenith. See GLOBE. * obe 
ARALLELS of Declination, in aſtronomy, are ; 
Parallels of latitude in aſtronomy. See 13 
PARALLEL Sphere, that ſituation of the ſphere, where; 
equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles with * 
_— and nadir. See SPHERE. as 
n this ſphere all the Parallels of the equator bec 
of the horizon, conſequently no ſtars —— riſe br — 
turn round in circles parallel to the horizon; and the ſun = 
in the equinoctial, wheels round the horizon the * 
After his riſing to the elevated pole, he never (ers { 4 
months; and after his entering again on the other {ide f N 
line, never riſes for ſix months longer. W 
op ag of the ſphere is theirs who live under the poles . 
if any ſuch there be. Their ſun is neyer e 30, Dioh 
See . : Fn han, 
PARALLEL Sailing, in navigation, is the failin 
of Latitude. See pie, 4 . 
Of this there are but three caſes. 12 Given the 
and diſtance ; required the latitude —The canon for g 
as the difference of longitude is to the radius, ſo is the diſt; wes 
to the co- ſine of the latitude. 1 
2 Given the difference of longitude between two pl: | 
the ſame Parallel, required — diſtance.— The Raves 
radius to difference of longitude, fo is co-fine of latitu 
diſtance. 
3* Given the diſtance between two places in the ſame latitude : 
required their difference of longitude.—The canon is, 23 the 
co- ſine of latitude to diſtance, ſo is radius to difference of 
_ longitude. | | 
PARALLELEPIPED, in geometry, one of the regular 
bodies, or folids, comprehended under fix parallelograms, the 
oppolite ones whereof are ſimilar, parallel and equal, — As in 
Tab. Geom. Fig. 38. See REGULAR. 
A Parallelepiped, is by ſome defined a priſm, whoſe baſe is a 
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parallelogram. See PRISR. 
Properties of the PARALLELEPIPED.—All Parallelepipeds priſms, 
and cylinders, &c. whoſe baies and heights are equal, ae 
themſelves equal. 
A diagonal plane divides the Parallelepiped into two equal 
pritms : a triangular priſm, therefore, is half a Parallpiped 
upon the ſame baſe, and of the tame altitude. See Pr15M. 
All Parallelepipeds, priſms, cylinders, &c. are in a ratio com- 
pounded of their bates and altitudes : wherefore, if their bales 
be equal, they are in proportion to their altitudes; and con- 
verſely. | 
All Parallelepipeds, cylinders, cones, &c, are in a triplicate 
ratio of their homologous ſides ; and alſo of their altitudes. 
Equal Parallelepipeds, priſms, cones, cylinders, &c. recipro- | 
cate their baſes and altitudes. 115 
To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a Parallelepiped.— Find the 
areas of the parallelograms IL MK, L MON and OMR 
(See PARALLELOGRAM) Add thele into one ſum, and mul- 
tiply that ſum by 2: the factum will be the ſurface of the Fo. 
rallelepiped. 
If then the baſe ILM K be multiplied by the altitude MO, 
the product will be the ſolidity. 


Suppoſe, v. g. LM= 36 MK = 15 MO=12. Then, 
LM=36 LM=36 MK =15 
MK =15 MO=12 MO=12 


| 


180 72 30 
36 36 11. 
LIKM 540 LMON 432 MO KP 180 
LIKM 540 
MOKP 180 0 
1152 | Two | 
MO 12 2 ery 
2304 Superficies. # fame p 
6480 Solidity. 1 | CDA, 
PARALLELISM, the quality of a Parallel, or that ud N "allo 
denominates it ſuch : or it is chat whereby two things, v. C. ac! 


lines, rays, or the like, become equi-diſtant from one anon 


| lame al 
See PARALLEL and PARALLELOGRAM. | 
Thus, we ſay remote objects are ſcarce perceptible, by reaſon 2 
of the Paralleliſm of their rays. See RAY and . | . a 


PARALLELISM of the earth's axis, in aſtronomy, or: 1 

3 is that ſituation or motion of — ny 8 N 
axis, in its progreſs through its orbit, whereby it 3 on”: ttc eir 
the ſame point of the heavens, 1. toward the po 4 I Ae 
that if a line be drawn parallel to its axis, while in an oY rnil; 


2 : | the Fe 
poſition ; the axis, in all other poſitions of ry 4 b portiona 


Portiona 


orbit, will be always parallel to the fame line. See AXIS. are in a duplicate ratio of their hom 
This Paralleliſm is the neceſſary reſult of the earth 9 double altitudes and the ſegments of their 
motion; the one round the ſun, the other round its own axis. | as the ſquares of the ſides, 
Nor is there any neceſſity to imagine a third motion, as forme | of the baſes. 
have done, to account for this Paralleliſm. | See EARTH. In every Parallelogram, the ſum of the ſquares of the two dia- 
It is to this Paralleliſm that we owe the viciſſitude of ſeaſons, gonals is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the four ſides. 
and the inequality of day and night. See SEASON. See alſo | This propoſition, M. de Lagny takes to be one of the moſt 
Day, &c. Important = all gcometry , he even ranks it with the ce- 
PARALLELISM of rows of trees. — The eye placed at the end of | lebrated 47" of Euclid, and with that of the ſimilitude of trian- 
an alley bounded by two rows of trees, planted in parallel | gles; and adds, that the whole firſt book of Euclid is only a 
lines, never ſees them parallel, bur always inclining to each particular caſe hereof. For, if the Parallelogram be rectangu- 
other, towards the further extreme. | 4325 lar, it follows that the two diagonals are _ and, of conſe- 
Hence mathematicians have taken occaſion to enquire, in what quence, the ſquare of a diagonal, or, which comes to the ſame 
lines the trees muſt be diſpoſed, to correct this effect of the | thing, the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of a right angle, is equal 
perſpective, and make the rows ſtill appear parallel. Parallel | to the ſquares of the ſides. | 
they muſt not be, but diverging; but according to what law | If the Parallelogram be not rectangular, and, of conſequence, 
mult they diverge? the two rows, in fine, mult be ſuch, as the two diagonals be not equal; which is the moſt general 
that the unequal intervals of any two oppoſite or correſponding Caſe; the propoſition becomes of vaſt extent : it way ſerve, 
trees may be ſeen under equal viſual angles. for inſtance, in the whole theory of compound motions, Sc. 
On this principle F. Fabry has aſſerted, without any demon- | There are three manners of demonſtrating this problem ; the 
firation, and F. Tacquet, after him, demonſtrated, by a long | firſt by trigonometry, which requires 21 operations; the ſecond 
and intricate ſyntheſis, that the two rows of trees muſt be two | geometrical and analytical, which requires 15. M. de Lagny 
oppoſite ſemi-hyperbola's. . gives a more conciſe one, in the Memoirs de P Acad. which 
M. Varignon has ſince, in the memoirs of the royal academy, ] only requires 7. See DiaGonaL. 
an. 1717, found the ſame ſolution by an eaſy and ſimple] To find the area of a rettangled Parallelogram, ABCD. — Find 
analyſis. But he renders the problem much more general, ana | the length of the ſides A B, and AC; multiply AB into AC, 
requires not only chat the viſual angles be equal, but to have] the produce will be the area of the Parallelogram. Suppole, 
them increaſe, or decreaſe in any given ratio: provided the] e. gr. AB to be 345; AC 123; the area will be 11385. 
orcateſt do not exceed a right angle. The eye he requires Hence, 1. Rectangles are in a ratio compounded of their ſides 
to be placed in any point, eicher juſt at the beginning of the} AB and AC. 2. If, thereſore, there be three lines continu- 
ranges, or beyond, or on this ſide. | ally proportional; the ſquare of the middle one is equal to 
All this laid down, he ſuppoſes the firſt row to be a right] the rectangle of the two extremes: and if there be four pro- 
line. and ſeeks what line the other muſt be, which he calls the | portional lines, the rectangle under the two extremes is equal 
0 of the range. This he finds muſt be an hyperbola, to] to that under the two middle terms. See RecTanGLE. 
have the viſual angles equal. The ſtraight and hyperbolical Other Parallelograms, not rectangular, have their area's ſound 
rows will be ſeen parallel to infinity: and if the oppoſite ſemi- by reſolving them, by diagonals, into two triangles; and ad- 
hyperbola be added, we ſhall have three rows of trees (the] ding the areas of the ſeparate triangles into one ſum. See 
ſtraight one in the middle) and all three parallel. TRIANGLE. 
Nor is it required, this ſecond hyperbola be the oppoſite of the] Complement of a PARALLELOGRAM. See ComPLEMENT. 
firſt, i. e. of the ſame kind, or have the ſame tranſverſe axis: Centre of gravity of a PARALLELOGRAM. See CENTRE of 
It is enough if it have the fame centre, its vertex in the ſame} GRavirty, and CENTROBARYC Method. 
right line, and the ſame conjugate axis. Thus the two hyper- | PARALLELOGRAM, or PARALLELISM, alſo denotes a machine 
bola's may be of all the different kinds poſſible; yet all have] uſed for the ready and exact reduction or copying of deſigns, 
the ſame effect. Sec HYPERBOLA. ſchemes, prints, &c. in any proportion; which is done hereby 


ologous ſides, alſo of their 
| baſes : they are, therefore, 
altitudes, and homologous ſegments 


rilns, Again, the ſtraight row being laid down as before; if it bere- | without any knowledge or habit of deſigning. See Des16niNG. 
% ae quired to have the trees appear under decreaſing angles, M.] The Parallelogram is alſo called Pentagraph. See its deſcription 
Varignon ſhews, that if the decreaſe be in a certain ratio, which and uſe under the article PENTAGRAPH. 
equal he determines; the other line muſt be a parallel ſtraight line. { PARALOGISM, IAPAAOTIZMOE, in logic, a falſe reaſoning; 
Lpiped But he goes yet farther ; and ſuppoſing the firſt row any curve] or a fault committed in demonſtration, when a conſequence 
$M. whatever, he ſeeks for another that ſhall make the rows have] is drawn from principles that are falſe, or not proved; or when 
FOO any effect deſired, i. e. be ſeen under any angles, equal, in-] a propoſition is paſſed over, which ſhould have been proved by 
* bales creaſing or decreaſing. the way. See ERROR, REASONING, DEMONSTRATION, c. 
d con- PARALLELOGRAM, in geometry, a quadrilateral right-j A Paralsgiſm differs from a ſephiſm in this, that the ſophiſm 
8 | lined figure, whole oppoſite ſides are parallel and equal to each] is committed out of deſign and ſubtlety; and the Paralgi/m 
iplicate other. See QUADRILATERAL. out of miſtake, and for want of ſufficient light and applica- 
des. A Parallel;gram is generated by the equable motion of a right] tion. See SoPH1SM. | : 
recipr0- une always parallel to itſelf. See FIGURE. Yer Meſſieurs du Port-Royal do not ſeem to make any diffe- 
When the Parallelogram has all its four angles right, and only rence between them. None of the pretenders to the qua- 
Find the us oppoſite ſides equal, ir is called a, rectangle or obling. | drature of the circle but have made Paralogiſms. See QUaA- 
kf See RECTANGLE. a | DRATURE. | 
nd mul When the angles are all right, and the ſides equal, it is called | PARALYSIS *, nAPAATEIE, in medicine, a diſeaſe popularly 
the Pa- a /quare, which ſome make a ſpecies of Parallelogram, others called Palſy. See PaLsy. 1 
0 not. See SQUARE. Ihe word is formed from the Greek mzczaauw, I unbind; this 
le MO, If all the ſides be equal, and the angles unequal, it is called a diſeaſe being ſuppoſed to unbind the nerves and muſcles. 
r1ambas or lhzenge. See RHOMBUS. The Parahſis only differs from the pareſis as the greater from 
R If both the ſides and angles be unequal, it is called a rhom-| the leſs. See PAREs 1s. 
: bides, See RHOMBOIDES. | Authors diſtinguiſh the Paralyſis into a paraplegia or paraplexia, 
Properties, of the PARALLELOGRAM, — In every Parallelogram, | hemiplegia, and partial Paraly/s. 
| What kind ſoever it be of, e. gr. that ABCD, Tab. Geometry, | The firſt is a Pally of the whole Body. See PaRarPLEeGraA. 
Pig. 41, a diagonal DA divides it into two equal parts, the} The ſecond, of one fide of the body. See HEMITLEOIA. 
angles diagonally oppoſite B, C, and A, D, are equal; the op-] The third, of ſome particular member, which is the proper | 
folite angles of the ſame ſide C, D, and A, B, &c. are, toge-l Palſy. See PaLsr. | 
ther, equal to two right angles; and each two ſides, together, PARALTT IC, a perſon affected with the paralyſis, or palſy. 
greater than the diagonal. See Pal. sv, Cc. | [ 
Two Parallelograms AB CD, and ECD F on the ſame or] PARAMESE®, nAPAMEEH, in the ancient muſic, the ninth if 
equal baſe CD, and of the ſame height AC, or between the] chord, or ſound in the diagramma, or ſcale of muſic. See 
ame parallels AF, CD are equal.— And hence two triangles] DiacRamma. | ; 
| CDA, and CDF on the fame baſe and on the ſame height, * The word is Greek, and ſignifies juxta mediam, next to the mid- [ 
chat which are alſo equal. | dle; its ſituation in the firſt Rate of the ſcale, being next the | 
ngs, v. , Hence, alſo, every triangle CFD is half a Parallelogram meſe, or middle chord. See Corp. 
ne another ACDB upon the ſame or an equal baſe CD, and of the PARAMETER, in geometry, a conſtant right line in each f 
ame altitude, or between the ſame parallels. Hence alſo a| of the three conic ſections; called alſo latus rectum. See | 
, by reaſol! tingle is equal ro a Parallelogram, having the ſame baſe] LaTvs redtum. | 
5..4"Y 8 _ the altitude, or half the baſe and the fame altitude. | In a Parabola VBV, Tab. Conics Fig. 8, the rectangle of the 
on 0 e 1RIANGLE, 


Parameter AB, and an abſciſſe, e. gr. B 3, is equal to the 
arallelograms, therefore, are in a given ratio, compounded | ſquare of the correſpondent ſemi-ordinate 3 III. See Para- 
Of their baſes and altitudes. If then the altitudes be equal, | BLA. | 
hey are the baſes, and converſely. 8 In an ellipſis and hyperbola, the Parameter is a third propor- 
n fimilar Parallelograms and triangles, the altitudes are pro- tional to the conjugate and tranſverſe axis. See ELL1Ps1s, 
portional to the homologous ſides; and the baſes are cut pro-] and HyPERBOLA. | ; 
portionably thereby. Hence ſimilar Parallelograms and triangles | 


PARA- 


4 


PARAMOUNT, in our law, ſignifies the ſupreme lord of 
the Fee. See Lon b, Fux, TREASON, fc. 

There may be a tenant to a lord, who holdeth himſelf of _—_ 
other lord; in reſpect whereof, the former lord is called lor 
Mefne ; and the latter lord Paramount. See MESNE. - 
All honours, which have manors under them, have lords Pa- 
ramount. See HonouR and MANOR. i 

But even the term lord Paramount is only comparative; for as 
one man may be great, compared to a leſs, and little, being 
compared with a greater; ſo none ſimply ſeems to be lord Pa- 
rammt but the king, who is patron Paramount to all the be- 
nefices in England. Sce KINO, PATRON, Sc. 
PARANYMPH, Panaxyaipnus, among the ancients, the 
perſon who waited on the bride, directed the nu; 1] ſolem- 
nities; called alſo pro:zubus, and arſpex, becaule the ceremony 


begun with taking auſpicia. See MARRIAGE. | 
In ſtrictneſs, however, the Paranymph, Hagar vH, only offi- 
ciated on the part of the bridegroom ; on the part ot the Bides 
a woman officiated, called Pronuba. ; 1 
The Jews had likewiſe a kind of Paranymphs, which the tal- 
mud and the rabbins call ADD Schuſchebim, 9. d. com- 
panicns of the ſpouſe. 
The IV council of Carthage appoints, that, when the mar- 
ried couple came to aſł the priclt's bleſſing, they be preſented, 
either by their fathers and mothers, or by their Paranymphs. 
PARAPET®, Breaſtuwork, in fortification, a defence or 
ſkreen, on the extreme of a rampart, or other work, ſerving 
to cover the ſoldiers, and the cannon from the enemy's fire. 
See DEFENCE. | 
* Borel gives us, from Joſ. Maria Subreſius, a curious collection of 
names, which the ancients and moderns have given to this kind 
of Parapets : the Latins called them Subarræ, and Baſtiæ, whence 
the names Baſtion and Baſtile. They alſo called them Pogineu- 
mata, Loricæ, and Antemuralia. The Spaniards called them 
Barbacanes ; the Italians, Parapetti ; becauſe of their defending 
the breaſt, petio, whence our Parapet. 
Parapets are raiſed on all works, where it is neceſſary to cover 
the men from the enemy's fire; both within and without the 
place, and even the approaches. See WoRK. 
The Parapet Royal, or that of the rampart, is to be of earth, 
cannon-proof, from 18 to 20 foot thick; ſix foot high towards 
the place, and ſour or five towards the rampart. — This diffe- 
rence of height makes a glacis or {lope for the muſketteers to 
fire down into the ditch, or at leaſt the counterſcarp. See 
RAMPART and RovAL. 
Before the Parapet is a banquette, or little eminence, a foot 
and half high, for the ſoldiers to ſtand on. See BanNqQueTTE. 
The Parapet of the wall is ſometimes of ſtone. —The Parapet 
of the trenches is either made of the earth dug up; or of ga- 
bions, faſcines, barrels, ſacks of earth, or the like. 
PARAPET is alſo a little wall, breaſt-high, raiſed on the brinks of 
bridges, keys, or bigh buildings; to ſerve as a ſtay, and prevent 
people's tumbling over. 
PARA PI, a particular character, knot, or flouriſh, which 
people babituate themſelves ro make always in the ſame manner 
at the end of their name, to prevent their ſignature from be- 
ing counterfeited. See CIPHER. | 
The Paraph of the Kings of France is a grate, which the ſe- 
cretaries always place before their own, in all letters. &c. Me- 
nage derives the word from Paragraphus. See PARaGRaPn. 
PARAPHERNALIA®, or PaRAPHERNA, in the civil law, 
thoſe goods which a wife brought her huſband, beſides her 
dower, and which were ſtill ro remain at her diſpoſal, excluſive 
of her huſband, unleſs there were ſome proviſion made to the 
contrary in the marriage- contract. See DowER and Goops. 
* The word is formed from the Greek maza beyond, or over, and 
een, dos, dower. — In his rebus, quas extra dotem mulier habet, 
& quas Græci magapega vocant, nullam, uxore prohibente, vir ha- 
beat communionem. Cod. de padtis, 
The grand cuſtomary of Normandy gives a different ſenſe to 
the word; it calls Paphernalia the moveables, linen, and 
other ſemale neceſſaries, which are adjudged to a wife in pre- 
judice of the creditors, when ſhe renounces the ſucceſſion of 
her huſband. | | 
Some of our Engliſh lawyers give a ſtill different ſenſe to the 
word Paraphernalia, defining it ro be ſuch goods as a wife 
chailenzeth over and above her dower, or jointure after her 
huſband's death; as furniture for her chamber, wearing appa- 
rel, and jewels, which are not to be put into the inventory of 
her huſband's goods. 
PARAPHIMOSIS, HIAPAGIMQEIE, in medicine, a diſorder 
of the penis, wherein the prepuce is ſhrunk, and withdrawn 
behind the glans, ſo as not to be capable of being brought to 
cover the ſame. Sce PREPUCE and GLANs. : 
This happens oftneſt in venereal diſorders, where the humours 
of a gleet frequently prove fo ſharp, as to cauſe this retraction. 
There ſometimes ariſes a neceſſity in this caſe to ſnip, or cut 
the prepuce open, otherwiſe the humours will be pent up un- 
der it, and do a great deal of miſchief. See PhIMHOSIs. 


PARAPHRASE, IAPA®PAEIE, an explanation of ſome tex: | 


in clearer and more ample terms, whereby we ſupply what the 


author might have ſaid, or thought on the ſubject. See TEA r. 
| 


Colomeſius looks on Eraſmus's Paraphraſe on the New Te 

ſtament, as ſo extraordinary a work, that he makes no (ery), 

to declare, he thinks the author to have been divinely inſpired 
when he penned it. 

Chaldee PARAPHRASE, is a phraſe frequent among the ci, 
and divines.—There are three Chaldee Paraphrajes on the pen 
tateuch: that of Onkelos, whom ſome take to be the "wal 
with Aquila, and whom others take to have been that Onel,, 
whom the talmudiſts, in the treatiſe Gittin, make a nephew gf 
the emperor Titus. See PENTATEUCH. 

The ſecond is the Paraphraſe of Jonathan. The third is cal. 
ed the Targum of Feruſalem. See TARGUM. 

The Chaldee Paraphraſe on the prophets, is of Jonathan ſon 
of Uzziel, whom ſome confound with Theodotio. 

The author of the Chaldee Paraphraſe on the hagiographer, i; 
unknown. Some attribute it to one Joſeph, ſurname the 
ſquinter; others to rabbi Akiba. Others ſay, there is ſo much 
difference in the ſtyle, that no one perſon can have been the 
author of the whole. | 

PARAPHRENESIS, or PaRAPTHRENITIS, NAPAGtzytny, 

in medicine, a ſecondary kind of phrenzy, ſuppoſed by the an- 
cients, to be owing not to any immediate difordervf the brain, 
or meninges, but to an inflammation of the ventricle, the liver, 
and eſpecially the diaphragm, whereby the brain and meninges 
come to be affected by conſent of parts. See PRENIrB. 
The ancients called it a Pſeudo-Phrenęſis, falſe phrenzy, to de. 
ſtinguith ir from the true one, which they made to conſiſt in 
an inflammation of the brain and its meninges. 
The moderns do not make any ſuch diſtinction in phrenzies: 
they all come from the ſame cauſe; but that cauſe is neither an 
inflammation of the brain, nor of the diaphragma. See Ma- 
NIA, MELANCHOLY, c. 

PARAPHRENITIs, among modern Phyſicians, is an inflammation 
of the mediaſtinum, or pleura about the diaphragm, attended 
with a continual fever, and exquiſite pain in the parts affected, 
on contracting the abdominal veſſels; as alſo a delirium and a 
rifing of the hypochondria. 

PARAPLEGIA®, or PARAPLEXIA, ITAPAIAHTIA or ara. 

IAHEIA, in medicine, a ſpecies of paralyſis, or pally, uſually 
ſucceeding an apoplexy. See PaLsy and APoPLexy. 

The word comes from the Greek waęa, much, and n\177w or 
.], I ſtrike. 
The Paraplegia is a general palſy, affecting the whole body, 
the bead alone excepted. —Boerhaave defines it an immobility 
of all the muſcles below the head, that have nerves from the 
cerebrum and cerebellutn. 
Sometimes all ſenſe, as well as motion, are deſtroyed hereby, 
ſometimes only one of them. | 
Its original is uſually ſuppoſed to be ſome diſorder or obſtruc- 
tion in the fourth ventricle of the brain, or in the beginning 
of the ſpinal marrow. 
Etmuller diſtinguiſhes the Paraplegia from the Paralyſis. The 
paralyſis, according to him, is a relaxation or reſolution of 
the ligaments and members miniſtring to motion, not from 
any obſtruction of the nerves, but from a reſolution of the 
nervous parts.—Whereas the Paraplegia ariſes from {ome ob- 
ſtruction of the nerves. | 
The latter uſually ſucceeds an apoplexy, epilepſy, convu!lions, 
vertigo's; the former, the ſcorbutus, hypochondriacal diſeaſe, 
colic, &c. 

PARAPLEXIA, in medicine. See PARAPLEGIA. 

PARASANG #®, IAPAEATITHE, an ancient Perſian meaſure 
different at different times, and in different places; being uſu- 
ally 30, ſometimes 40, and ſometimes 50 ſtadia, or furlongs. 
See MEASURE, STADIUM, Cc. | 

* The word, according to Littleton, has its riſe from Paraſeh 
Angarius, g. d. the ſpace a poſt-man rides from one ſtation, Au- 
garia, to another. 3 

PARASCENIUM, among the Romans, was a place behind 
the theatre, whither the actors withdrew to drels, undrels, | 
Sc. more frequently called Po/tſcenium, See THEATRE. 1 

PARASCEVE, IAPAEKETH, the fixth day of the laſt wees | 
of lent, popularly called Good- Friday. See LENT. . 
St. John ſays, our Saviour was crucified on the Paraſecte 8 | 
the Paſſover : i. e. on the eve or day of preparation of on | 
paſſover: For Iſidore and Papias obſerve, that the word, in 5 ; 

original Greek, ſignifies preparation, and was applied among 12 | 
Jews to Friday, becauſe on that day they uſed to prepare 7 
was neceſſary for the celebration of the Sabbath. See PA ol "I 
Hence what our tranſlation of the New Teſtament rende 
preparation of the Sabbath, M. Simon, and ſome others, C 
Paraſceve, See PREPARATION. 


PARASELENE®, in phyſiology, mock-mom; a meteor, o 


jo | . m 

phznomenon encompaſſing or adjacent to the moon, 3 4 

of a luminous ring; wherein is ſometimes obſerved one, ſome- 

times two apparent images of the moon. See METEOR. 4 

The word is formed from the Greek max, near, and on 7 

the moon, bt | ; . 3 

The Para ſelenas are 8 the ſame manner as the f 

helia, or mock-ſuns. See PRHTLIo Nx. ua 
' originally 2 

PARASITE, HAPAZITOZ, among the Greeks, was iginal very 

| Py 


: 


PAR 


1 


P A R 


which they called a ,.e or in tearing 
the hair about the pudendum, which they call 
TxgzTIMur, to tear, pluck up. 


up by the roots 
ed FLAT juog of 


PARATITLES, ParATITLA, in Juriſprudence, ſhort notes, 


or ſummaries of the titles of the digeſt, and code; which have 
been made by ſeyeral lawyers, in order to compare and exa- 
mine the connection of the ſeveral parts with one another. 
See Cop and Dio Esr. 

We have paratitles of Cujas, of Maran, Sc. Chaſlaneus has 
a ſecond comment on the paratitl's of Cujas. 


PARAVAIL, PaRAvAITE, in law, the loweſt tenant of a 


fee; or he that is immediate tenant to the land. Sce TExXANT. 


He is called tenant pargvail, becauſe it is preſumed he hath 
profit and avail by the land. 


PARAZONIUM, narazntios, or Scipio, among medalliſts 
a ſceptre, rounded at the two ends in manner of a truncheon, 
or commanders ſtaff; or a kind of poniard, or ſhort ſword 
repreſented as wore at the girdle, on ſeveral ancient medals. 
Antiquaries are much divided on the explication of the para- 
zum; as, indeed, the form and manner of bearing it are very 
different. — It is ſometimes thrown acroſs the ſhoulders in 
manner of a quiyer. | 

PARBOILING, in pharmacy, &c. a term applied to fruits, 
herbs, &c. which are boiled a little while, to draw out the 


firſt juices, in order to be afterwards inſpiſſated, or thickened, 
See BOILING. 


with the lichens and PAR CZ, goddeſſes who, according to the ancient Pagan the- 


ology, prelide over the periods or durations of human lives. 
Theſe the ancients frequently confounded with the fates, or de- 
ſtinies; and, in effect, the Parcæ, according to Plato, were the 
daughters of neceſſity, and deſtiny. See FAE and DesTiwy. 
The Parcæ were three, Clotho, Lachelis, and Atropos; be- 
cauſe, forſooth, all things have their beginning, progreſs and end. 
Hence the poets tell us, the Parcæ ſpun the thread of mens 
lives; that Clotho held the diſtaff, and drew the thread; La- 
cheſis twirled the ſpindle, and ſpun it; and Atropos cut it. 
Cletho colum retinet, Lacheſis net, Atropes occat. 
The ancients repreſent the Parcæ divers ways: Lucian, in 
the ſhape of three poor old women, having large locks of 
wool, mixed with daffodils on their heads; one of which holds 
a diſtaff, the other a Whcel, and the third a pair of ſciſſars, 
wherewith to cut the thread of life. Others repreſent them 
otherwiſe ; Clotho appearing in a long robe of divers colours, 
wearing a crown upon her head adorned with ſeven ſtars, and 
holding a diſtaff in her hand: Lacheſis in a robe beſet with 
ſtars, with ſeveral ſpindles in her hand; and Atropos, clad in 
black, cutting the thread with a pair of large ſciſſars. 
The ancients imagined that the Parcæ uſed white wool for 
a long and happy life, and black for a ſhort and unfortunate 
one. 
PARCEL-Makers, two officers in the exchequer, who make 
| parcels of the eſcheater's accounts, wherein they charge them 
with every thing rhey have levied for the king's uſe, within the 
time of their office, and deliyer the ſame to one of the audi- 
tors of the court, ro make their accompts therewith. See 
ESCHEATOR, 
Bill of PaRcEILS. See the article B11.L. 
PAR CENERS, guaſ; PARCELLERS.. See Co-PARcENERS. 
PARCHME NT“, in commerce, &c. ſheep or goat's skin 
prepared after a peculiar manner, which renders it proper tor 
ſeveral uſes; parcicularly for writing on and covering of books, 
Oc. See WRITING and Book-BINDING. h 
The word comes from the Latin Pergamena, the ancient name 
of this manufacture: which it is ſaid to have took from the city 
Pergamos, to Eumenes, king whereof, its invention is uſually 
_ aſcribed. Though, in reality, that prince appears rather to have 
been the improver, than the inventor of Parchment. For the 
Perſians of old, according to Diodorus, wrote all their records on 
ſcins; and the ancient lonians, as we are told by Herodotus, 
made uſe of ſheep-ſkins and goat ſkins in writing, many ages 
before Eumenes's time. Nor need we doubt that ſuch ſkins were 
prepared and dreſſed for that purpoſe, after a manner not un- 
like that of our Parchment ; * 1 wap a not ſo artificially.— 
Vide Diod Sicul. I. 2. p. 84. Herodot. I. 5. Prid. Connect. part 


| 1. I. 7. p. 708. | 
Parchment is begun by the ſkinner, and ended by the parchment- 
maler. It conſtitutes a very conſiderable article in the French 
commerce: it is made in moſt of their cities ; and beſides the 
conſumption at home, they ſend vaſt quantities abroad, parti- 
cularly ro England, Flanders, Holland, Spain, and Portugal. 
That called virgin parchment, and which ſuperſtitious people 
believe to be made of a kind of caul, wherein ſome children are 
incloſed in the womb, is nothing but a ſomewhat thinner and 
finer ſort than the reſt, proper for certain purpoſes, as fans, Ic. 
and made of the ſkin'of an abortive lamb, or kid. See the 
article VIRGIN. | 
Manufacture of PARCHMEnT.—The skin having been ſtripped 
of its wool, and paſſed the lime-pir (after the manner deſcribed 
under the article SHAMMY) the skinner ſtretches it on a kind 
of frame, conſiſting of four pieces of wood, mortiſed into 
each other at the four angles, and perforated lengthways from 
diſtance to diſtance, with holes, furniſhed with wooden pipe 


5 putable title; the paraſites being a kind of prieſts, or at 
. n of _ 50 be the ſame manner as at Rome 
ulones. See EPULO. 
, 2 care of the ſacred corn; or the corn deſtined for 
cy the ſervice of the temples and the gods, viz. for ſacrifices, _—_ 
nu Fe. they had * . the —_— over ſacrifices, and too 
ey were duly performed. 
0 —_ there 22 a kind of college of twelve rr ntl 
of exch people of Attica furniſhing one, who was always choſen 
out of the beſt families. 
Ul. polybius adds, that paraſite was allo an honourable name a- 
mong the ancient Gauls; and was given to their poets. F 
on Panas1TES, Or PARASITIACAL plants, in botany, a kind of | 
diminutive plants, growing on trees, and ſo called from their 
is manner of living and feeding, which is altogether on others. 
ANT. : 
" = moſs, which was anciently ſuppoſed the effect of a diſ- 
the compoſure of the texture of the bark; or a kind of ruſt, or at 
moſt, little filaments ariſing from the bark: but from many ob- 
, ſervations of the moderns, it appears, that moſſes are real plants, 
an- whoſe ſeed is exceedingly fine, and incloſed in very little cap- 
zin, - fule; which burſting of themſelves, the ſeed is driven by the | 
ver wind, and, at length, detained in the inequalities of the barks 
wes of trees; where it takes root and is fed at the expence thereof. 
* => 3 M. Vaillant reckons no lets than 137 ſpecies, 
t in all in the neighbourhood of Paris; which, | 
milletocs, make the family of paraſiteplants, See MISLETOE,&c. 
les: The moſt pernicious of theſe paraſites, to the trees that ſup- 
Tan port them, are the lichens; which appear on the barks of trees, 
Ma- in form of a cruſt, mixed with yellow and a dirty white. See 
:As:s of Plants. 
ation 2 gives us a remedy for this diſeaſe, in the French 
nded Memoirs of the Acad. Roy. It conſiſts in making an inciſion 
ted, through the bark to the very wood, from the firſt branches to 
nd a the earth; the bark cloſes again in a little time, and always 
preſerves itſelf clean and free from moſſes for the future. 
Aa- This aperture renders the courſe of the ſap more free, and 
ually prevents the forming of thoſe inequalities ſo favourable to the 
production of moſſes. The inciſion, he adds, is to be made 
-w Or from March to the end of April, and on that fide turned moſt 
from the ſun. 5 
body, PARASOL, alittle moveable, in manner of a canopy, bore 
bility in the hand to ſcreen the head from the ſun, rain, &c. more 
m the uſually called umbrella. | 
It is made of leather, taffety, oil-cloth, c. mounted on a ſtick, 
ereby, and opened or ſhut at pleaſure by means of pieces of whale- 
| bone that ſuſtain it. — The Eaſt-Indians never ſtir without a 
ſtruc- paraſel. 35 
nning The word is French. — That uſed againſt rains is ſometimes 
called parapluie. | 
. The PARASTATA, in the ancient architecture, a kind of pier, 
ion of or piedroit, ſerving as a defence or ſupport to a column or 
t from arch. See PIER and P1EDRoIT. 
of the Mr. Evelyn makes the para/tata the ſame with pilaſter: Bar- 
me ob baro, and others, the ſame with anta: Daviler, the ſame with 
piedroit. See PILASTER, ANTA, Ec. 
ulſions, PARASTAT A, in anatomy, Epididymidæ; or two tuberous, 
diſeate, varicoſe bodies, lying upon, and adhering to the upper part 
of the teſticles, whereot they properly appear to be a part; 
though different from the reſt, in form ind con ſiſtence. See 
meaſure TEsSTICLE and VARICIFORMES. 
ing uſu- he paru//ate conſiſt, like the teſticles, of a convolution of 
urlongs. leminal tubuli, mixed with bload-veſſels; the difference be- 
tween them lying only in this, that, in the paraſſatæ, the 
Paraſch tubuſi are united into one; the various convolutions of which, 
ion, Ar- being more firmly bound together by a ſtrong membrane ari- 
ling from the tunica albuginea, it feels more compact than 
e behind in? teſticles. See SEED, SFERMATIC, Cc. | | 
undres, The paraſtate and teſticles, are ſaid to be incloſed in three 
TRE. | oper membranes ; the firſt muſculous, derived from the cre- 
aft week welter muſcle; the ſecond, called the vaginalis ; the third, 
4 ine albuginea. See each under its proper article. 
aſceue of PAR ASVN ANCHEZF, in medicine, a kind of angina or 
1 of the ſquinancy, wherein the exterior muſcles of the throat are in- 
rd, in the lamed. See ANGIxA and QUiNnz v. 
mong : The word comes from wz22, ov, aſatu, to ſuffocate. 
part" WW A THESIS, in the Greek church, the prayer which the 
00 ders | biſhop rehearſes over the catechumens, ſtretching his hands 
3 s, call } Jer them to give them benediction; which they receive, 
hers, | bowing their heads under his hands. 

. *RATHESIS, (popularly called Brackets or Crotchets) is alſo the 
mm 2 i "ame of a kind of point or mark, as [] uſed in writing, chiefly 
de. ſome- One lynonymous, explicative, and the like matters, not 
99 1 ; ential to the diſcourſe. See PARENTHESIS. 

3 "RATHESIS, in grammar, appeſition; or a figure whereby two or 

and /n. I Pap e ſubſtantiyes are put in the ſame caſe. See APPOSITION. 
* 5 AT IL MUS, in the ancient Greek juriſprudence, a name 
as the pal 4 bien o a ſort of puniſhment impoſed on adulterers, who were 
inal ” 3 Ln _— to ſtand the common penalty. See ADULTERY. 
r 4 uted either in making them run a borſe · radiſh up the anus, 
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that may be turned at pleaſure, like thoſe of a violin. | 
ME 8G To 


To ſtretch the ſkin on this frame, they make little holes all 
around it, and through every two holes draw a little ſkewer ; 
to this ſkewer they tie a piece of ſmall packthread, and tie 
that over the pins; ſo chat, coming to turn the pins equally, 
the ſkin is ſtrained tight every way, like that of a drum. 

The ſkin being thus ſufficiently ſtretched on the frame, the 
fleſh is pared off with a ſharp inſtrument for that purpoſe ; this 
done, it is moiſtened with a rag, and a kind of white ſtone or 
chalk reduced to a fine duſt, ſtrewed over it; then with a 
large pumice-ſtone, flat at bottom, much after the manner of 
a mullet for grinding colours, they rub over the ſkin,as if about 
to grind the chalk ; and thus ſcower off the remains of the 
fleſh. Then they go over it again with the iron inſtrument ; 
again moiſten it as before, and again rub it with the pumice- 
ſtone without any chalk underneath ; this ſmoothens and ſofrens 
the fleſh-{ide very conſiderably. They drain it again, by paſ- 
ting over it the iron inſtrument as before. 

The fleſh- ſide thus drained, they paſs the iron on the wool 
or hair- ſide, then ſtretch it tight on the frame by means of 
the pins, and go over the fleſh-ſide again with the iron: this 
finithes its draining; and the more the skin is drained, the 
whiter it ever becomes. f 
They now throw on more chalk, ſweeping it over with a piece 
of lamb- kin that has the wool on; this ſmoothens it ſtill further, 
and gives it a white down or nap. It is now lett to dry, and 
when dried, taken off the frame, by cutting it all round. | 
The skin, thus far prepared by the skinner, is taken out of his 
hands by the parchment- maker; who firſt ſcrapes or pares it 
dry on the ſummer, with an iron inſtrument like that above- 
mentioned, only finer and ſharper; with this, worked with the 
arm from top to bottom of the skin, he takes away about one 


half of its thickneſs. The skin thus equally pared on both 


ſides, they paſs the pumice-ſtone over both ſides, to ſmoothen 


it. This laſt preparation is performed on a kind of form or 


bench covered with a ſack ſtuffed with flocks, and leaves the 
parchment in a condition for writing on. 

The paring the skin dry on the ſummer, is the moſt difficult 
Preparation in the whole proceſs of parehment- mating; for 
which reaſon the skinners ſeldom dare meddle with it, but 
uſually leave it to thoſe more experienced in it: the ſummer 
whereon it is performed, is a calf-skin well ſtretched on a 
frame, ſerving as a ſupport to the skin, which is faſtened a top 
of it with a wooden inſtrument, that has a notch cur in it. 
Laſtly, that the iron knife may pals the eaſier between the ſum- 
mer and the skin to be parcd, they put another skin which 
they call the counter- ſummer. The parings thus taken off the 
leather, are uſed in making glue, ſize, Sc. See GLUE, Oc. 
What we call vellom is only parchment made of the skins of 


_ abortive calves, or at leaſt of ſucking calves ; *ris finer, whi- 


ter, and ſmoother than the common parchment, but it is pre- 
pared in the ſame manner as that, abating that it is not paſſed 
through the lime: pit. 


Roll of PakcyMEnT. See the article RoL L. 
PA RC O fradto, in law, a writ which lies againſt him who vio- 


lently breaks open a pound, and takes out beaſts thence, Which, 
tor ſome treſpaſs done, were lawfully impounded. See PunD- 
ERECH and POUND. 


PARDON, in law, a remiſſion, or forgiveneſs of a felonious, 


or other offence, againſt the king, or the laws. | 
This our lawyers make twofold ; the one, ex gratia regis, the 


other per cour de ley.— The firſt is that which the king, out of 


ſome ſpecial regard to the perſon, or ſome other circumſtance, 
grants by his abſolute prerogative, or power, either before con- 
viction of the offender, or after. | 


Parpon by courſe of law, is that which the king grants, as the law 


and equity perſuade, for a {light offence ; as homicide, caſual, &c. 


Charter of PaR DON. See the article CHARTER. 
PARDON, in the cannon law, is an indulgence which the pope 


grants to ſuppoſed penitents, for remiſſion of the pains of pur- 
gatory, Which they have merited for the ſatisfaction of their 
fins. See INDULGENCE. | 

The grand time for the diſpenſation of pardons is the Jubilee. 
Sec JUBILEE. 

In this ſenſe, pardon is properly the angelic falutation ſaid to 
the virgin at the ſound of three little ſtrokes on a bell, rung in 
the morning, noon, and night, in order for the perſon to be 
entitled to indulgences. 


PARDONERS, in our ancient cuſtoms, were perſons who 


carried about the pope's indulgences, and ſold them to the beſt 
bidders. See INDULGENCE. 


PAREGORICKS*, in medicine, remedies which aſſwage 


pain.—The ſame with what we otherwiſe. call anodynes, and 
opiates. See ANODYNE and OPIATE. . 


* The word is Greek, w,, formed of magnycerw, Jenio, 1 | 


appeaſe, mitigate. 


PARE IRA BRAVA, the root of a plant growing in the Weſt- 
Indies, chiefly Mexico and Brazil; eſteemed a ſpecific for the 


cure of the ſtone and gravel. | 
The name, which, in the original Portugueze, ſignifies wild- 
vine, or baſtard-vine, bears a good deal of analogy to the plant, 


which bears branches loaden with leaves perfectly like thoſe of 


PAR 


the vine; and which, like it, creeps along walls ang 
The Portugueze value this root on an equal footing with the... 
cacuanha. Some druggiſts call it, by corruption, parada * 
M. Geoffroy attributes the efficacy of this root, in re. > 
caſes, to its diſſolving the viſcid matters, whereby the p us 2 
of the ſand, c. were cemented together: and hence, he —_ 
it with the fame intention in jaundices, aſthmas, 25 , 
adminiſtered in decoction, Xe 
The Portugueze hold it alſo a remedy for dy ſenterieg anne: 
bites of — beaſts, Gc. o l 5 

PAR ELCON, in grammar, a figure, whereby a word 
ſyllable is added to the end of another. N 

PARELTA, or rather Parhelia, in phyſiology. See Para 1 

P AREN CHT MA“, in anatomy, a peculiar kind of ſubgyr... 
different from fleſh, whereof ſeveral parts of the body a5 * 
heart, lungs, liver, ſpeen, kidneys, &c. were ancient f x 
ſed to be formed. See FLESH. bo 

* Tt is thus called from the Greek wacryxvuz, effuſion 7 4 

nerated by a collection and condenſation of juice. "0 
Eraſiſtratus firſt uſed the name; as imagining the ſubſtance gr 
theſe parts not to be vaſcular like the reſt, but to conſiſt of 
maſs or coagulum of blood, ſtagnated in the veſſels of the 
parts. But the moderns reject this opinion : the obſeryations 
made by microſcopes, injections, &c. clearly ſhewing, that the 
heart is a true muſcle. (See HeaRT,) the lungs and ſpleen 
cluſters of membranous veſicles, and veſſels (See Luxcs and 
SpLEEN,) and the liver and kidnies, compolitions of glands 
through which the bile and urine are filtrated, See LiyER 
and KIDNEY. | | 

Pa RENCHYMA of plants, Dr. Grew gives the name parenchyma 
to the pith or pulp, or that inner part of the plant, through 

which the juice is ſuppoſed to be diſtributed. See PLAxr 

Pirh, &c. ELD 

This, when viewed with a microſcope, appears to reſemble 

marrow ; or rather a ſpunge ; being a porous, flexible, dilatable 

ſubſtance. See MEDULLA. 

Its pores are innumerable, and exceedingly ſmall; receiving as 

much humour as is requiſite to fill and extend them; which dif. 

poſition of pores it is, that is ſuppoſed to fit the plant for vege- 
tation and growth. See VEGETATION. 

The Parenchyma is white at firſt, but changes its colour, in 

proportion as the root grows thicker. Thus it becomes yellow 

in the root of the baſtard rhubard, and red in that of the ſnake- 
weed. See PLANT. 

PARENT, PARExs, a term of relation, applicable to thoſe 
from whom we immediately receive our being. See FaTaER 
and MeTHER. 

PARENTALIA, in antiquity, funeral obſequies; or thelaſt 
duties paid by children to their deceaſed parents. See Os- 
SEQUIEs, and FUNERAL. 

PARENTALIA, is alſo uſed for a ſacrifice or ſolemn ſervice offered 
annually to the manes of the dead. See Mans. 

PARENTELA— De parentela ſe tellere, in ancient cuſtoms, 
ſignified a renunciation of one's kindred and family. See AB- 
DICATION, 

This was done in open court, before the judge, and in the pre- 
ſence of twelve men, who made oath, they believed it wa 
done for a juſt cauſe. 3 
We read of it in the laws of Henry I. After ſuch abjuration, 

the perſon was incapable of inheriting any thing from any ot 

bis relations, &c, 

PARENTHESIS?®, in grammar, certain intercalary words 

inſerted in a diſcourſe, which interrupt the ſenſe or thread, 

but which ſeem neceſſary for the fuller underſtanding of the 

ſubject. : 1 
*The word is Greek, TlaC9:oc, formed of rg, inter, between, 

and ene, poſition, g. d. putting between. 


The politeſt of our modern writers avoid all parentheſes Inn 
keeping the mind in ſuſpence, embarraſſing it, and ons 
the diſcourſe leſs clear, uniform, and agreeable: long and fre- 
quent parentheſes are intolerable, eſpecially in verſe, Wie 
they ever render dull and languid, and like to proſe. 
The proper characteriſtic of a parenthe/is is, that it may be either 
taken in or left out, the ſenſe and grammar remaining entre. 
In ſpeaking, parentheſes are to be pronounced in a differen: 
tone; and in writing, are incloſed between (), to diſting 
them from the reſt of the diſcourſe. CL _ | 
The character itſelf whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, 1s 29 
called a parentheſis, See CHARACTER« = nd 
PARERE, in commerce, an Italian term which begins © 
naturalized. Ir ſignifies the advice, or counſel of a merchant, 
or negotiant ; for that ſuch a perſon, being conſulted on wy | 
point, introduces his anſwer, in Italian, with mi are, & © | 
I think, it ſeems to me. | ls 
The method of negotiating, eſpecially that of bills 0 _ 
change, being borrowed from the Italians, moſt an 10. 
eſpecially Lyons, retain the uſe of pareres; which ate : ht 
vices or opinions of merchants and negotiants, and whic in 
as acts before notaries, when given by authority of a judge. the | 
ſervator, or at a particular conſultation, for maintaining. * 
right of the conſulter. | NMI. Savary ö 
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PARE RGA, NAPEPTA, a term ſometimes uſed in architecture, 


M. Savary has an excellent treatiſe, entitled Parere, au avis & 
conſeils ſur les plus importantes matieres du commerce; contain. 
ing the reſolution of the moſt difficult queſtions relating to 
bankrupts and failures, bills of exchange, orders without date 
or expreſſion of value, blank-{ignings, renewing of bills of 
exchange, thoſe drawn or accepted by women in behalf of 
their huſbands, or during the minority of the drawer, Cc. 


for additions, or appendages, made, by way of ornament, to a 
rincipal work. | : 

t is ſometimes alſo uſed, in painting, for little pieces, or com- 
\rtiments on the ſides, or in the corners of the principal piece. 

PARES I'S, IAPEZIZ, in medicine, a diſeaſe called alſo paraly/15 
and palſy. See PARALYSIS, Cc. LY 

PARG ETING, in building, is uſed for the plaiſtering of 
walls; ſometimes for the plaiſter itſelf. See PLAISTER, 

PARGETING is of various kinds; as, 1. White lime and hair 
mortar laid on bare walls. 2. On bare laths, as in partitioning 
and plain cieling. 3. Rendring the inſides of walls, or doubling 
artition-walls. 4. Rough-caſting on heart-laths. $5. Plaiſtering 
on brick-work, with finiſhing mortar, in imitation of ſtone- 
work; and the like upon heart-Jaths. ; 

PARKHELIU M, or PARHELION, in phyſiology, a mock-ſun, 
or meteor, in form a very bright light, appearing aſide of the 
ſun; formed by the reflexion of his beams in a cloud properly 
poſited. See METEOR. |; 

* The word is formed from the Greek, d, juxta, near, and 
voy fel, ſun. 
The parbelia uſually accompany the coronæ, or luminous circles, 
are placed in the lame circumference, and at the ſame height. 
Their colours reſemble thoſe of the rainbow, the red and 


yellow on the ſide towards the ſun, and the blue and violet on | 


the other. See RAINBOW» 


Though there are coronz ſomerimes ſeen entire, without any | 


parhelia; and parhelia without coronæ. 

PARHELIA are ſometimes double, triple, &c. | 
In the year 1629 was ſeen at Rome a parbelion of five ſuns ; 
and in 1666 another at Arles of fix. 


M. Marioite accounts for the appearance of parhelia, from an | 


infinity of little parcels of ice floating in the air, which multi- 
ply the image of the ſun, either by refracting or breaking his 
rays, and rhus making him appear where he is not; or by re- 
flecting them, and ſerving as mirrors. See MIRROR, &c. 
The known laws of reflection and refraction have given a 
handle for geometrizing on theſe phænomena; and M. Mariotte 
has determined the preciſe figure of the little icicles, and their 
ſituation in the air, the fize of the coronæ, or circles which 
accompany the parhelia, and the colours wherewith they are 
painted, by a geometrical calculus. 

M. Huygens accounts for the formation of a parhelion, in the 


ſame manner as for that of the halo, v:z. by ſuppoſing a num- | 


ber of ſmall ĩcy cylinders with opake kernels, carried in the air, 
neither in a perpendicular nor parallel direction, but inclined 
to the horizon in a certain angle, nearly half a right one. 

To make the effect of theſe cylinders manifeſt, M. Huygens 
produced to the academy of Paris, a glaſs cylinder a foot long, 
with an opake cylinder of wood in the middle, and the am- 
bient ſpace filled with water, and tranſparent ice; which cy- 
linder being expoſed to the ſun, and the eye pur in the requi- 
lite ſituation, there were ſucceſſively ſeen all the refractions and 


retiections neceſſary for the phænomena of the parhelia. See 


Hato. 


PARIAN Marble, See the article MARBLE. 

PARIETALIA On, in anatomy, the third and fourth bones 
of the cranium ; fo called, becauſe they form the parietes, or 
ſides of the head. See CRANIUM. 

They are alſo denominated %% bregmatis, and ofſa ſincipitis. 
See BREGMA and SINCIPUT, | 
Their Subſtance is finer and thinner than that of the coronal 
and occipital bones. Their figure is ſquare ; their ſize ſurpaſſes 
that of the other bones of the head; and their ſituation, in 
the lateral parts, which they poſſeſs entirely. 

The ſagittal ſurure connects them at the upper part ; the coronal 


by the hind-part to the occipital bone; and, laſtly, the ſqua- 
nous ſuture joins them by the lower part of the Ha petroſa. 
© outer ſurface of theſe bones is very ſmooth and polite ; 
me inner rough and uneven, full of impreſſions which the 
eries of the dura mater have made by their continual pulſa- 
: 1 before the bones were oſſified. 

TES, in anatomy, a term uſed for the incloſures, or 
— that ſtop up, or cloſe the hollow parts of the body; 
Ferna thoſe of the heart, the thorax, &c, See HEART 

HORA x, Sc. 45 
be parietes of the two ventricles of the heart are of unequal 
; gt and thickneſs, the left exceeding the right, becauſe of 
office, which is to force the blood through all parts of the 


whereas the right only derives it through 
I Fan or. 
＋ 5 L the precinct, or territory of a parochial church; 


Jons their fore-part to the os frontis; the lamdoidal joins them 


PAR 


any church do inhabit. See Cyvnrcn. See allo Pa ROCHIAL, 

and REGISTER. 

The word comes from the Latin parochia, of the Greek wage 

xi, habitation ; compounded of e, near, and «x2;, houſe. 

Accordingly Du Cange obſerves, that the name Tap % 

was anciently given to the whole territory of a biſhop, and de- 

rives it from neighbourhood ; becauſe the primitive chriſtians, 

not daring to aſſemble openly in cities, were forced to mect 
ſecretly in neighbour-houles. 

In the ancient church there was one large edifice in each city 
for the people to meet in; and this they called parochia, pa- 
r1/h. But the ſignification of the word was afterwards enlarged, 
and by pariſh was meant a dioceſe, or the extent of the juriſ- 
diction of a biſhop, conſiſting of ſeveral churches; unleſs we 
will ſuppoſe, as ſome do, that thoſe biſhops were only paſtors 
of ſingle churches. Sce Diocksx and Bisnor. 

Du Pin obſerves, that country pariſbes had not their origin be- 

fore the IV century; but thoſe of cities are more ancient. 

The city of Alexandria is ſaid to have been the firſt that was 

divided into pariſbes. Baronius ſays, that, in the time of pope 

Cornelius, there were 46 pariſbes in Rome. 

The diviſion of England into pariſbes, is attributed to Hono- 

rius archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 636. Camden reckons 9284 

pariſhes in England. Chamberlayn makes, at preſent, 9913. 

PaR1sn-PRIEST, the parſon, or miniſter, who holds a pariſh as 

a benefice. See PARSON. 

If the predial tythes be appropriated, the parſon is called rector. 

See REcToR. If they be impropriated, he is called vicar. See 

Vicar and TYTHE. 

PARISIS, a French money of account, formerly a real coin 
ſtruck at Paris, at the ſame time with the tournois ſtruck at 

Tours. See MoN Ry and Coin. 
The pariſis exceeded the tournois by one fourth; ſo that the 
livre or pound pariſis was 25 fols; and the livre faurnois 20, 
The ſols and deniers pariſis, &c. in proportion. See Livre, 
Sol; Wein h 

PARK, Parcvs, a large incloſure, privileged for wild beaſts 

of chaſe, either by the king's grant, or by preſcription. 

*The word is originally Celtic, it ſigniſies an incloſure, or place 
ſhut up with walls. | | 

Manwood defines a park a place of privilege for beaſts of 

venery, and other wild beaſts of the foreſt, and of chaſe, tam 

ſybveſtres quam campeſtres.— A park differs from a foreſt in 
that, as Crompton obſerves, a ſubject may hold a park by pre- 
ſcription, or the king's grant, which he cannot do by a foreſt. 

See FOREST. | 

A park differs from a chaſe alſo; for that a parꝶ muſt be en- 

cloſed ; if it lie open, it is a good cauſe of ſeizing it into 

the king's hand; as a free chaſe may be, if it be encloſed. 

Nor can the owner have any action againſt ſuch as hunt in 

his park, if it lie open. See CHASE. | 

Du Cange refers the invention of parks to king Henry I. of 

England; but Spelman ſhews, it is much more ancient; and 

was in uſe among the Anglo-Saxons. Zoſimus aſſures us, the 

ancient kings of Perſia had parks. 

PaRK is alſo uſed for a moveable palliſade ſet up in the fields to 
incloſe ſheep in to feed, and reſt in during the night. See 
HuRDpLEs. + | 
The ſhepherds ſhiſt their park, from time to time, to dung the 
ground, one part after another, | ; 

PARK is alſo uſed for a very large ner, diſpoſed on the brink 
of the ſea, with only one hole, which looks towards the ſhore z 
and which becomes dry after the flood is gone off; ſo that 
the fiſh has.no way left to eſcape. 

PaRK, in war. PARK of artillery, a poſt in the camp out of 
cannon- ſnot of the enemy, and fortified to ſecure the maga- 
Zines and ammunition. 

Here are the artillery, artificial fireworks, powder, and other 
warlike proviſions kept, and guarded by pikemen only, to 
avoid all caſualties that might happen by fire. 

Every attack, at a ſiege, has its park of artillery, See An- 
TILLERY. 

PARK of proviſions, is a place in a camp, on the rear of every 
regiment, which is taken up by the ſutlers, who follow the ar- 
my with all ſort of proviſions, and fell them to the ſoldiers. 

PARLEY *, a conference with an enemy, Cc. 

The word is formed of the French, parler, to ſpeak, talk. 

Hence to beat or ſound a parley, is to give a ſignal for the 
holding ſuch a conference by beat of drum, or ſound of trum- 
pet. See CHAMADE. 

PARLIAMENT, PARLIAMENTUM, a grand aſſembly, or 
convention of the three eſtates of the kingdom, v1z, lords 
ſpiritual, lords temporal, and commons, ſummoned to meet 
the king, to conſult of matters relating to the common-weal ; 
and particularly to enact and repeal laws. See ESTATE, 
PEER, Er. | 
The two houſes of Parliament are the king's grand council. 
See CouNcir and CouRT. | 
Till the conqueſt, the great council, conſiſting only of the 
great men of the kingdom, was called magnatum conventus, and 
prælatarum procerumgue concilium. The Saxons, in their own 


2 


uit of ground within which the people belonging to | 


tongue, called it Mittenagemote, i. e. aſſombly of the wile. 
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tive of parliaments, thinks the commons were firſt called in 


ſeſſions, or three years; hence called the triennial act. Since 


The place where the parliament meets, is wherever the king 


ſeats; the great officers of ſtate, dukes, marquiſſes, and biſhops 


at the upper end; and the clerk and his aſſiſtant at a table near 


nions againſt tranſubſtantiation, &c. whichſteſt, the lords too, 


grand inqueſt, but no court of Juſtice. See PEER and Co- 


ſecond reading? after a ſecond reading, the queſtion is, whe- 
ther or no it ſhall be committed? which is either to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, if it be of importance; or to a 


be delivers it to the clerk, who reads the amendments, &c. 


ting that ſeſſion. See BILL, 8 


After the conqueſt, about the beginning of the reign of king 
Edward I, ſome ſay, in the time of Henry I. it was firſt called 
parlementum, q. d. ſpeechment, from the French, parler, to 
ſpeak; though it ſtill only conſiſted of the barons, or great 
men of the nation; till in the reign of Henry III, according 
to ſome, the commons were alſo called to fit in parliament, 
the firſt writs ſent out ro ſummon them bearing date 49 Hen- 
ry III, anno 1217, though fir Walter Raleigh, in his preroga- 


the 17" of Henry I; and Dr. Heylin fixes the time of their 
firſt admiſſion to the reign of Henry II. 

Indeed, fir Edward Coke, Dodderidge, Prynne, and others, 
have ſhewn, that the commons of England had ever a ſhare in 
the legiſlature, and a place in the great aſſemblies; though not 
on the preſent footing, as making a diſtinct houſe, and as 
compoſed of knights, citizens, and burgeſſes. See ComMoNs. 
Parliaments are to be ſummoned, prorogued, and diſlolv'd by 
the king alone: nor can a parliament begin without the king's 
preſence, or his commiſſioner's. See KING, PROROGATION, 
c. At firſt, new parliaments were called every year: by degrees 
their term grew longer. In the time of king Charles Il, they 
were held a long time, with great interruptions between. Both 
which methods were found of ſo ill conſequences, that in the 
beginning of the reign of king William, an act was paſſed 
whereby the term of all parliaments was reſtrained to three 


that, from other views, the period of parliaments is again, 
3 Georgii I, lengthened to ſeven years. | 
A parliament is called by the king's writ or letter, directed to 
each lord, commanding them to appear; and by other writs 
directed to the ſheriffs of each county, to ſummon the people 
to elect two knights for each county, and one or two burgeſſes 
for each borough, &c. ; 

Anciently all the people had votes in the elections; *rill it 
was enacted by Henry VI, that none but freeholders, reſiding 
in the county, and who had a yearly revenue of 40s. ſhould 
be admitted to vote; nor were any to be elected that were 
under 21 years of age. 

That the members might attend in parliament with more free- 
dom, they, and all their menial ſervants, were privileged from 
all arreſts, attachments, impriſonments, c. for debts, treſ- 
paſſes, c. eundo, morando, ad propria redeundo; but not from 
arreſts for treaſon, felony, and breach of peace. 


pleaſes; of late it has been in the palace of Weſtminſter; 
the lords and commons each in a diſtinct apartment. In the 
lords houſe, the princes of the blood are placed in diſtinct 


on benches; and the viſcounts and barons on others acroſs 
the houſe; all according to their order of creation, place, &c. 
Sce PRECEDENCY- | | 

The commons fit promiſcuouſly ; only the ſpeaker has a chair 


him. Before any matters be done, all the members of the 
houſe of commons rake the oaths, and ſubſcribe their opi- 


though they do not take the oaths, are obliged to take. 
The houſe of lords is the ſovereign court of juſtice of the 
realm, and the dernier reſort: the houſe of commons is the 


MoNs. | 

As to the manner of debating and paſſing bills in PARLIAMENT. 
Any member may move to have a bill brought in for any 
thing, which, upon a queſtion put, being agreed to by the 
majority, that perſon, with others, are ordered to prepare and 
bring in the fame. When ready, a time is appointed for read- 
ing: after reading it by the clerk, the ſpeaker reads the abſtract 
thereof, and puts the queſtion, whether or no it ſhall have a 


private committee, any member naming the perſons. See 
CoMMUITTEE, 

The committee appointed, and a chairman choſen, the chair- 
man reads the bill, paragraph by paragraph, puts every clauſe 
to the queſtion, fills up blanks, and makes amendments, ac- 


cording to the opinion of the majority. The bill thus gone 


througb, the chairman makes his report at the ſide- bar of the 
houſe, reads all the additions and amendments, &c. and moves 
for leave to bring up the report to the table; which granted, 


The ſpeaker then puts the queſtion, whether they ſhall be 
read a ſecond time; and, if agreed to, reads them himſelf. 
To ſo many as the houſe acquieſces in, the queſtion is now 
put, whether the bill, thus amended, ſhall be engroſſed, and 
writ fair in parchment, and read a third time? the bill engroſ- 
ſed, the ſpeaker holds it in his hand and aſks if it ſhall paſs? 
if the majority be for it, the clerk writes on it, ſoit baille aux 
ſeigneurs. Or, in the houſe of lords, ſoit baille aux communes. 
If a bill be rejected, it cannot be any more propoſed du- 


PAR 


Forty members conſtitute a houſe of commo 
eg 0 22 of the commons, to 
uncover'd, and directs his ſpeech to the f. g 
what he ſays be anſwered by ances; he is Gr a 
reply the fame day, unleſs perſonally reflected on. oe N 
any perſon ſpeak more than once to the ſame bill in the Fa, 
day. In the lord's houſe they vote, beginning at the "= 
or loweſt baron, and ſo up orderly to the higheſt wil a 
anſwering apart, content, or not content. In the houſe of. uy 
mons they vote by yea's and nay's ; and, if it be dubious boy 15 
is the greater number, the houſe divides. If the queſtio 10 
about bringing any thing into the houſe, the ay's po en = 
it be about any the houſe already has, the no's go Our 5 1 
diviſions the ſpeaker appoints four tellers, two of each 1 
on. In a committee of the whole houſe they divide by By 5 
ing ſides, the ay's taking the right, the 1s the left N. 
3 3 2 there are but two tellers. the 
a bill paſs one houſe, and the other demur to j | 
rence is demanded in the painted chamber, 9 
members are deputed from each houſe; and here the ere 
ſicting covered, the commons ſtanding bare, the caſe is deb "ry 
If they diſagree, the affair is null; if they agree, this nova 
the other bills that have paſſed both houſes, is brought 1 
to the king, in the houſe of lords, who comes thither clothed 
in the royal robes, and with the crown on, before whom th 
clerk of the parliament reads the title of each bill, and a; * 
reads, the clerk of the crown pronounces the roy:! 
diſſent, 
If it be @ public bill, the royal aſſent is given by theſe words 
» 


le roy le veut, If a private one, by ſoit fait comme il eft 4 
If the king refuſe the bill, the anfiver is, le roy _ . 


ſera. 

it be a money bill, the anſwer is, le roy remercie ſes = hs 
Jets, accepte leur benevolence & auffi le vent. 

The bill for the king's general pardan has but one reading 
The number of members in the houſe of lords is uncertain. x; 
increaſing at the king's pleaſure. The members of the houſe of 
commons, when full, are 553, viz. 92 knights of ſhires 
52 deputies for the 25 cities, London having 4; 16 for che 
8 cinque ports; 2 for each univerſity; and finally, 332 for 
180 boroughs, beſides 12 boroughs for Wales, and 45 mem- 
bers for Scorland. 

Porter of PARLIAMENT houſe, See the article PoxrER. 

Rolls of PARLIAMENT. See the article Rol. Ls. 

Seſſion of PARLIAMENT. See the article SkSssTov. 
PARLIAMENT is ſometimes alſo uſed for other aſſemblies be- 
ſides thoſe of the ſtates of the realm. Thus we read, that the 
abbot of Croyland was uſed to call parliaments of his monks, 
to conſult of the affairs of the monaſtery. —And, at this day, 
an aſſembly of the two temples, called to conſult of their 
common affairs, is called a parliament. See TEMPLE. 
PARLIAMENTS of France, are courts or aſſemblies eſtabliſhed 
by the kings to judge of the differences between particular per- 
ſons, and to pronounce on appeals from ſentences given by 
inferior judges. See CouRT. \ 

There are ten of theſe parliaments in France. That of Tho- 
louſe, eſtabliſhed in 1303: that of Dijon, in 1476: that of 
Grenoble, in 1453: that of Rouen, in 1499: that of Rennes 
in Bretagne, in 1553: that of Bourdeaux, in 1502: that of 
Aix, in 1501: that of Metz, in 1633: that of Pau in Beam, 
in 15 19: and that of Paris. 

The parliament of Paris is the principal, and that whoſe juri- 
diction is of the greateſt extent. This is the chief court of 
juſtice throughout the realm. Ir conſiſts of ſix chambers: the 
grand chamber, where cauſes of audience are pleaded ; and 
fve chambers of inqueſts, where proceſſes are adjudged in 
writing. See CHAMBER. | | 
Under their ſecond race of kings, this parliament, like that of 
England, was the king's council, gave audience to ambaſſadors 
and conſulted of the affairs of war and government. 

The kings, like ours, preſided in them, without being, 2 all, 
maſters of their reſolution. But, in after-times, their autho- 
rity has been abridged, the kings having reſerved the deciſion 


ne, and vic he 4 
ſpeak, ſang, up, 


a[lent or 


of the grand affairs of the public to their own councils; leaving 


none but private ones to the parliaments. 


a parliament, held at Coventry, 6 Henry 
ſpecial precept to the ſheriffs of the ſeveral Counties, 39 
lawyer, or perſon ſkilled in the law, was to be called. 


PARLIAMENTUM Inſanum, was a parliament held at 2 
anno 41 Henry III, thus called, tay our chronicles, becauſe 


the lords came with great retinues of armed men co it; - 
many things were violently tranſacted therein, againſt de 
king's prerogative. 


PARLIAMENTUM Diabolicum, was a parliament held 2 | 
ventry, 38 Henry VI, wherein Edward Earl of March, 4 


terwards king, and ſeveral others, were arrginted. — * 
acts paſſed therein were annulled by the ſucceeding Pan 
ni. 1 3 | p 4 und [Is 
PARLIAMENTUM de la bonde, was a parliament in Edwar * 
time, whereto the barons came armed againſt the two 


cers, with e hands on their ſle * for al O08 ; 


PARLIAMENTUM Indoctorum, a denomination given to 
VI, whereunto, 5 
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| PaRrLoIR®, in nunneries, a little room or cloſet, 
PAR LO * 15 talk to the nuns through a kind of grated window. 
r wy is formed from the F rench parler, to talk. 
ently there were allo parlours in the convents of monks, 
2 novices uſed to converſe together at the hours of re- 
where” but there were liſtening places over, from whence 
D could hear what they ſaid. Such a one there ſtill 

c 56 5 in the abbey of St. German de Prez. 

u . order of Feuillans, the parlour is a little room open on all 
ol a laced at each end of the dormitory, where the monks 
. K Zoerher, ir not being allowed them to ſpeak in the dor- 
PARMA, among antiquaries, a kind of ancient buckler. See 


Bois deſcribes the parma as very ſtrong, round, three feet in 
Siamerer and big enough to cover the whole body; yer Ser- 
a on the Zncid, and even Virgil himſelf mention it as a 
_ piece of armour in compariſon of the clypeus, though 
by ger than the pelta. See SHIELD, and PELTA. 
PAR MASITTY, the popular name for Sperma Ceti. 
PARMESAN. See the article PapUAN. 
PAOCHIAL, ſomething belonging to a pariſh. Sce PAR IsR, 
and EXTRAPAROCHIAL. N ; 
Every church is either cathedral, collegiate, or parochial, 
Cathedral is where there is a biſhop's ſee or ſeat, called ca- 
th,ara. Collegiate, conſiſts either of regular clerks, profeſſing 
ſome religious order; or of a dean and chapter. See CATHE- 
DRAL, COLLEGIATE. &c. 1 
Parachial church is that inſtituted for the performing of divine 
ſervice to the people who dwell within a certain compals of 
round. See PARISH. 
PARODICAL degrees, in an equation, the ſeveral regular 
terms in a quadratic, cubic, biquadratic or other equation, the 
indices of whoſe powers aſcend or deſcend orderly im an arith- 
metical progreſſion. See TERM, and EQUATION. 3 
Thus, Z ＋ Z. MZ r= is a cubical equation where no 
term is wanting, but having all its parodic degrees; the indiccs 
of the terms regularly deſcending thus 3, 2, 1, o. Harris. 
PARODY®, ParoDIA, a popular maxim, adage, or proverb. 
See PROVERB, and ADAGE. | 
he word is formed from the Greek waex and sg, via, way; 
as being trite, or paſſing among the people. 


plying the verſes of one perſon, by way of ridicule, to another ; 
or in turning a ſerious work into burleſque, by affecting to ob- 
ſerve, as nearly as poſſible, the ſame rhymes, words, and ca- 
dences. See BURLESQUE. | 

The farady was firſt fer on foot by the Greeks ; from whom 
we borrow the name. It comes near to what ſome of our late 
writers call traveſty, See TRAVESTY, SATYR, Oc. 
PAROEMIA*, HAPOIMIA, a proverb. See PROVERB, 


The word is formed from the Greek wazz and o, WAY 3 quaſi 
Tazz oi, juxta viam, i. e. tritam. | 
PAROL, PaxoLE, in law, is ſometimes uſed in ancient writers 
for a plea in court. See PLEA. WE | 
Leaſe-ParoL, or per PAROL, is a leaſe by word of mouth; thus 
called to diſtinguiſh it from one in writing. See LEASE. 
PAROLE, in war, &c. when a priſoner of war is allowed to 
80 into his own country, or to his own party, upon his word 
and promiſe to return at a time appointed, if not exchanged; 
he is ſaid to be out upon parole, i. e. upon his word. | 
Paſs-PaRoie. See the article Pass- PAR Ol E. 
OLI, in gaming, the double of what was laid at ſtake be- 
fore. Hence, to offer the paroli, Ac. 
PARONO MAS]! A*, naroNOMAZITA, in rhetoric, a figure 
ubereby words nearly alike in ſound, but of very different ſenſes, 
are affectedly or deſignedly uſed. | 
* The wordis formed from the Greek mage, near, and cpa, name, 
7. 4. proximity or reſemblance of two names. | 
As, not friends but fiends were here: ſo Tully to Anthony, cum 
"n gremio mimarum mentem & mentum deponeres and to At- 
cus, conſul ipſe par vo animo & pravo, facie magis quam facetiis 
ridiculus. And that of P. Chryſologus, monachorum cellulæ jam 


in cellis quod angel: in ccelis. 
Among the Greeks the paronomaſia was very familiar. Thus 
erodotus waere fad Of, que nocent docent. | 


on one of his pieces. 
MwujynoeTa Ti; oy 9 NOET HS 
P It will be eaſier bers than to imitate. 5 
RONYCHIA®, whitle, in medicine, a painful kind of 
mor, or abſceſs, ariſing at the ends of the fingers, and the 
Dots of the nails; otherwiſe called Panaritium and Panaris. 
ee PANARITIUN. | | 


* The word is derived from the Greek @agz, near, and owt, un- 


guis, nail. | 


a5 to corrode th | 
bon ile c pony, mere perioſteum, "gy even the 
* 15 either lodged between the integ ments, or between the 
ſerioſteum and bone. The deep, — 
Vol. II. No CXIL e deeper 8 more dangerous. 


PaRODx, Lagęadia, is alſo a poetical plealantry, conſiſting in ap- 


nn eremitice ſed aromaticæ. And in another place, hoc agant 


And thus that inſcription of Apollodorus a celebrated painter, 


Ide humour, or matter of the paronychia, is ſometimes ſo ſharp. 


P AR 


PAROTIDES&, IAPRTIAEE, in anatomy, two big lands 
ſituate behind the two ears; and filling all the ſpace between 
the poſterior angle of the under jaw, and the maſtoidal apo- 
Phyſis. See GLAND and EAR. | 
The word is formed from the Greek exe, near, and ug, ear. 


They are of the conglomerate kind, and by divers excretory 
ducts, which, at laſt, coaleſce into one trunk, diſcharge a hu- 
mour ſeparated in them from the arterious blood, called /aliva, 
into the mouth, by two veſſels formed of ſeveral branches uni- 
ting at the iſſue of theſe glands, and which run along the check 
to the third grinder. See Sa LIVA and Sa LIVAL. 
PaRoT1DEs, in medicine, tumors, or inflamimations ariſing be- 
bind the ears, on the parotid glands. 
Parotides are very frequent after malignant and peſtilential fe- 
vers: children are particularly liable to them. They are to be 
treated like bubo's. See Bo Bo. 
PARO XY SM, narozrzMox, in medicine the ſevere fit of 


a diſeaſe which grows higher, or exaſperates; as of the gout, 
Sc. See GovurT. | 


The word is formed from the Greek waga, much, and «vc, acute. 


Pa RO xs M is ſometimes alſo uſed for the acceſs, or return of a 
diſeaſe that intermits; as an ague. See Acckss. 
PARRICIDE, Parricipa, or PaTRicipa, in ſtrictneſs, 
denotes the murder, or murderer of a father : as matricide does 
of a mother. See MURTHER. 
Though the word parricide is alſo ordinarily extended to both. 
The Romans for a long time, had no law againſt parricides ; 
from an opinion no body could be fo wicked as to kill his 
parents. L. Oſtius was the firſt, who killed his father, 500 
years after Numa's death ; and then the Pompeian law was made, 
which ordained, that the perſon convicted of this crime, after 
he had been firſt whipped till the blood came, ſhould be tied 
up in a leathern ſack, together with a dog, an ape, a cock, and 
a viper, and ſo thrown into the ſea, or the next river. 
PARRICIDE is alſo extended to the murther of any near relation, 
as a huſband, wife, brother, ſiſter, child, grandchild, uncle, &c. 
and even to that of great or ſacred perfons, though no way allied 
in blood, as a king, &c. See FRATRICIDE, and TREASON. 
PARRYING, in fencing, the action of defending a man's 
ſelf, -or of ſtaving off the ſtrokes, &c. offered him by another. 
See FENCING. | 5 
Good fencers puſh and parry at the fame time. See Gua Rx D.— 
The Spaniards parry with the poniard. The ancients parried with, 
their bucklers. See PARADE. 
PARSON, PERSONA, the rector or incumbent of a pariſh 
church. See Chuxch and Parin. 
He is ſaid, by ſome, to be thus called by way of eminence; the 
revenues of a church being deſtined to maintain magnam per ſo- 
nam; or, as ſome will have it, becauſe he is bound by virtue of 
his office, in propria perſona ſervire deo, whence imper ſonare, in 
old charters, is to put in poſſeſſion of a parſonage, &c. — Ot 
as others, becauſe the original par ſons, per ſonæ, were, in reality, 
only dignitaries, and poſſeſſed benefices which gave them ſome 
perſona] pre- eminences in the church or chapter, but no power. 
ſents his church, and ſuſtaineth the perſon thereof, as well in 
ſuing, as in being ſued in any action touching the ſame. See 
PARSONAGE. In | 
Some diſtinguiſh between a rector and parſon : the rector, ſay 
they, is where the vicarage is endowed; and the par/on, perſona, 
where the parſonage is without a vicarage : but the diſtinction 
ſeems new and ſubtle : Bracton apparently uſes rector, and 
Pai ſon, as ſynonymus. See RECTOR. 
Formerly he who had a church by inſtitution and induction 
only for his own life, was called par/on mortal: but any colle- 
giate, or conventual body, to whom the church was for ever 
appropriated, was called par ſon immortal, See APPROPRIATION. 
Some again make a diſtinction between parſan ſimply, and 
par ſon imper ſonee, imperſonated. | | | 
Parſon imper ſonee is the rector or incumbent in poſſeſſion of a 
pariſh church, whether preſentative or impropriate, and with 
whom the church is full. | 
Par ſon ſimply, they contend, is properly the patron, or he that 
has the right of preſentation ; called par ſon, by reaſon, before 
the Lateran council, he had a right to the tithes, in reſpect of 
his liberality in erecting or endowing the church, guaſi ſuſtine- 
ret per ſonam eccleſiæ. | £2 ; 
It is certain, in the regiſter of writs, perſona imper ſonata is uſed 
for the rector of a benefice preſentative: and in Dyer, a dean 
and chapter are ſaid to be par ſens e wen of a benefice ap- 
propriated to them. So that per ſonata ems ohly changed into 
imperſonata, in reſpect of the poſleſſion of the benefice. See 
Coke on Littl. fol. 300, | 3 
PARSON AGE, a rectory; or a pariſh church endowed ordi- 
narily with houſe, glebe and tithe, for the maintenance of a 
miniſter with cure of ſouls within ſuch pariſh, See PaRsoN, 
PaRisH and REC TORY. 5 | 
There may alſo be a rectory or parſonage-without any glebe 
land, except the church and church yard; and without any 
tithes, or other fixed income, except an annual payment, or 


| | pound rate, | Wn 


8H PaRSONACR 


Or, laſtly, as others, becauſe the par/on, for his time, repre- 


PAR 


PARSONAGE in its original, and at this day in other countries, | 


is a benefice which gives ſome prerogative, or pre- eminence 
in a church or chapter, but without any juriſdiction, See 
BENEFICE. | 
The ancient Parſonages gave a little honour and dignity as to 
the perſon, but no power: whence, apparently, the name; 
- intimating the effect of the dignity to be reſtrained to the per- 
ſon, perſona, par ſon. | | 
Such are till the chantries in ſeveral churches, and the ſub- 
chantries in others. See CHANTOR. | 
Some, as Oldrade, &c. extend the word parſonage to dignity,and 
comprehend under it the archdeacons, deans, &c. in cathedrals, 
but this ſeems to be ſtraining the ſenſe of the word. 
In effect, the canoniſts uſe the term very differently: ſome ap- 
plying it to all who have any prerogative in the choir, or the 
chapter, over the other canons, either in- options, fuffrages, 
elections, or barely in place and proceſſion ; thus confound- 
ing it with dignity ; while others apply it to {imple rectors, &c. 
See D1GNITARY. | 
PART, Paxs, a portion of ſome whole, conſidered as divided, 
or diviſible. See Div1s10N. | 
Quantity is diviſible into an infinite number of parts: not 
equal parts, but proportional ones. See Divis1BiLITY, Phi- 


loſophy is divided into four paris, viz. logicks, ethicks, phy- 


ſicks and metaphyſicks. See PHILSO HT, Cc. 

The ſchooimen uſually diſtinguith parts into logical and phyſical. 
Logical PART, is that referrring to ſome univerſal as its 
whole — in which ſenſe the ſpecies are parts of a genus ; and 
individuals, or ſingulars, parts of the ſpecies. See Genvs. 

Phyfical ParT is that, which, though it enter the compoſition 
of a whole, may yet be conſidered a-part, and under its own 
diſtinct idea—in which ſenſe, a continuum is ſaid to conſiſt of 
parts. See CONTINUUM. | 
It is controverted in the ſchools, whether the parts of a conti- 
tinuum or phyſical whole, #. g. water, do exitt actually before 
the diviſion be made, or only potentially. 

Phy/ical parts, again, are of two kinds; homogeneous, and 
heterogeneous —the firſt are thoſe of the ſame denomination 
with ſome other; the ſecond of a different one. See HoMo- 
GENEOUS, Ec. 

Parts, again, are diſtinguifhed into ſubjective, eſſential, and 
integrant. 

Subjective or potential PART, is the ſame with logical part, vis. 
that contained in ſome univerſal whole, not in act, but only 

in power—As, man and horſe are in animal: Peter and Paul 
in man. 

Eſſential PART is that, whereby, with the concurrence of ſome 
other, an eſſential whole is conſtituted.— Thus body and foul 
are eſſential parts cf man. 

Tutegrant or Integral PART is that which is neceſſary to the 
integrity of the whole - As a head is of a man, &c. 

Anatomiſts divide the parts of the human body into containing 
and contained; ſumilar and diſſimilar; and the ſimilar, again, 
imo ſpermatic and ſanguineous, &c. See SIMILAR, Cc. 

Noble or eſſential PARTS, are thoſe abſolutely neceſlary to life: as, 
the heart, the lungs, liver, brain, &c. 

Natural or genital PARTs, popularly called privy parts, are thoſe 

miniſtring to generation. See GENERATION. 

The fineſt writings of phyſicians are thoſe which treat of the 
uſe of the parts Galen's work de uſu partium, affords infi- 
nite arguments of the being and wiſdom of a God. 

Nature, we ſay, always diſcharges itſelf on the weak part, the 
diſeaſed part, the part affected, &c. 

Conſent of PaRTs. See the article CONSENT. 

In chymiſtry, bodies are ſaid to be reſolved into their minute 
| parts, their component parts, &c. See CHYMISTRY, ANALY- 
sIs, ELEMENT, &c. 

That art is ſaid to ſeparate the homogeneous parts from the 
heterogeneous; volatile, ſubtile, ſulphureous, mercurial, &c. 
parts, from the fixed, craſs, earthy, viicid, &c. parts. See 
VoLATILE, FIXT, 

Parr, in geometry and aſtronomy, is applied to the diviſions of 

lines and circles. 
The ſemi-diameter of the circle, called alſo the radius, and 
whole fine, is divided into an hundred thouſand parts; the cir- 
cumference of the circle into 360 parts, or degrees; in which 
two diviſions all the celeſtial computations are made. See 
DEGREE, Cc. | 

Aliguet PART, is a quantity which, being repeated any number 
of tires, becomes equal to an integer. Thus 6 is an aliquot 
part of 243 and 5 an aliquot part of 30, &c. See ALIqQuor, 
and MULTIPLICATION. | 5 

Aliquant PAR r, is a quantity which, being repeated any number 
of times, becomes always either greater or leſs, than the whole. 
Thus 5 is an aliguant part of 17; and 9 an alyuant part of 

10, Sc. See ALIQUANT.  * 

The aliquant part is retolvible into aliquot parts, Thus 15, an 
aliquant part of 20, is reiolvible into 10 a half, and 5 a fourth 
part of the tame. See MULTIPLICATION. 

Proportional PaR'C is a part or number agreeable and analogous 

to ſome other part or number; or a medium to find lome 


PAR 


number or part unknown by proportion ar | 
See See enen, of reaſon, 
mae d — 3 are to one another, as their who! 
See SIMILITUDE, and Simitay 
Organical PART. See the article OxGanicar.. * 
Parr, in muſic, denotes a piece of the ſcore it 
by itſelf, for the cu of the muſician 4 Tan, "ns 
more of the ſucceſſions of ſounds which make the lb ug 
you a-part. See PARTITION. woa, 
r, the parts are the ſounds made by ſeveral a 
playing in concert. See Conce by” . ging, or 
Muſic in parts was unknown to the ancients: th | 
part; all their harmony conſiſted in the e bye bang 
none in the conſonance. See Mvus1c and Sy MPHOXy ON 
There are four principal parts; the treble, bal; | 
counter-tenor. See TREBLE, Bass, T'ExoR, Se. 
Some compare the four parts in muſic to the four elements: 
the baſs repreſents the earth; the tenor, water; counter - 
1 air; and treble, fire. | . 
ART, in trigonometry. In a rectangular ſphærical triano © 
Tab. Trigon. fig. 22, that part lying een two 4 2 
ſidered as extremes, is called by iome authors, the rv 
part.— Thus, it AB and BC be the extreme parts the « 9] 
B will be the middle part. N 
If the parts, conſidered as extremes, be contiguous to the mid 
dle part and one of the exiremes; thoſe are called e 
parts — Thus, if B be the middle part, AB and BC will "ral 
conjunct parts. | 
If between the extremes and the middle part, there lie another 
beſides a right angle ; then the parts are (aid g be di qunct, 2 
ſeparate; — e. gr. If B be the middle term, AC and C will be 
disjunct parts; becauſe, berween the middle part B and the 
extreme C, there lies the hypothenuſe BC; and between 
the middle part B and the other extreme AC, beſides the right 
angle, there lies the leg AB. See TRIANGLE. r 
I hole parts, either joined to the middle part, or ſeparated from 
it, are called lateral parts. 
PARTS of ſpecch, in grammar, are all the ſorts of words which 
enter the compoſition of clicourle. See WoRD and SpERcH. 
The grammarians uſually admit of eight parts of ſpeech, viz, 
noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, prepo- 
ſition, and interjection. See cach in its proper place, Noun, 
RRONOUN, &c. x 
PART of fortune, in judiciary aſtrology, is the lunar horoſcope; 
or the point wherein the moon is, at the time when the ſun 
is in the aicending point ot che caſt, | 
The ſun in the aſcendant is ſuppoſed to give life; and the moon 
diſpenſes the radical moiſture, and is one ot the cauſes of for- 
tune, — In horuſcopes, the part of fortune is repreleuted by a 
circle divided by a crols. | | 
Art and PART, in law. See the article ART. 
Ex PaRTE. vee the article Ex. 
PARTERRE, in gardening, that open part of a garden into 
which we enter, coming our of the houſe ; uſually, fer with 
flowers, or divided into beds, encompaſſed with platbands, &c, 
See GARDEN. | 
The Parterre is a level diviſion of ground, which, for the 
molt part, faces the ſouth and beſt front of a houſe, and ic ge. 
nerally furniſhed with greens, flowers, &c. | ; 
There are divers kinds of parterres, as bowling-green or plan 
parterres; parterres of embroidery ; parterres cut in ſhell-work, 
in ſcrollwork, Sc. with ſand allies between. 
An oblong, or long ſquare is accounted the moſt proper figure 
for a parterre; the ſides whereof to be as two, or WO and 4 
half to one. | | : : 
PARTI, PaR TY or PARTED, in heraldry, is applied to a ſhiels, 
or eſcutcheon, . denoting it divided or marked out into par- 
tions, See SHIELD and EsCUTCHEON- | 
The French heralds, from whom we borrow the word, have 
bur one kind of parti, the ſame with our parts per pale, wm 
they cal! ſimply parti: but, with us, the word is applied to : 
the forts of partitioning ; and is never uſed without ſome 4 
dition to ſpecify the particular one intended. 1 
Thus we have parti or parted per croſs, per chief, per pai, 1 
feſs, per bend dexter, per bend ſiniſter, per chevron, Cc. 
Q ARTERIN G. | | ; 
The humour of our anceſtors, Colombiere obſerves, turning 
much upon exploits of arms and chivalry 55100 
ſerve their battered and hacked armour as honourable Ain ; 
of their hardy deeds; and thoſe. who had been in the cont 
ſervice, were diſti..guiſhed by the moſt cuts and bruiſes that ap. 


tenor, and 


lays the ſame author, they cauſed them to be painted on their 


| ; ns 
raldry grew into an art, and officers were appointed to dit 
the manner of bearing, and blazoning; they Save 


parti per pale) coupe (in Engliſh, parti per feſſe) tran 


they uſed to Pe- 


peared on their ſhields. To perpetuate the memory hee: 


ſhields, and thus handed down to poſterity.— And when de | 
e names to 1 
thoſe cuts, anſwerable to the nature thereof; er Doh ; 
from which all the others proceed: thee are part (in 7 (in 


Engliſh, party per bend dexter ) and taille (in Eng iſh, par) * 
bend ſiniſter. ) See Cour xb, T'rRANCHE, Oe. puri 
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Engliſh, 


party e. 
PaRT! 1 


PaRT1 per pale, 


PaRTI per feſſe 


ParTI per 


is when the ſhield is divided perpendicularly in- 
to two halves, by a cut in the middle from top to bottom. 


en bi when the cut is a- croſs the middle, from ſide 


See FESSE. 
zend dexter, is when the cut comes from the upper 
rner of the ſhield on the right hand, and defcends athwart 
bs the oppoſite lower corner. See BEND. 
wy per bend ſiniſter, is when the cut, coming from the upper 
1 corner, deſcends a- croſs to the oppoſite lower one. 
From theſe four partitions have proceeded an infinite number 
of others of various and extravagant forms. 15 
Snelman, in his Aſpilogia, oblerves, that the preſent diviſions 
of eſcutcheons Were unknown in the reign of the emperor 
Theodoſius; Were brought up in the time of Charlemagne, or 
later; little uſed among the Engliſh in the days of king Hen- 
Il bur more frequently under Edward III. ; f 
The erect or upright ſection, he obſerves, is called in Latin, 
laris, from its reſemblance to a palus, or ſtake; and two 
coats are often entire on the ſides, the huſband's on the right, 
and the wife's on the left. — The direct ſection a- croſs, being 
in the place of a belt, is called baltica, & c. wot 
When the ſhield is parti, and coupe, it is ſaid to be #cartelfe. 
See QUARTERLY and QUARTERING, 
Ir is 11d to be parti one from the other, when the whole ſhield 
is charged with forme honourable bearing divided by the ſame 
line that parts the ſhield. — Here it is a rule, that one fide be 
of metal, and the other of colour. Thus he bears ſable parti 
&argent, a ſpread eagle parti from one to the other. 
PARTIAL Cauſe. See the article CAUSE. 
Partial Eclipſe. See the article ECLIPSE. 


ro ſide. 


PAR 


The coheſion of the particles of matter, the Epicureans imagined 
was effected by means of hooked atoms; the Ariſtotelians, by 
reſt, that is, by nothing at all. But Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews it is 
done by means of a certain power, whereby the particles mu- 
rually attract or tend towards each other. See Cones1oN. 

By this attraction of the particles he ſhews, that moſt of the 
phænomena of the leſſer bodies are effected; as thoſe of the 
heavenly bodies are by the attraction of gravity. 

For the laws of this attraction of the particles. See ATTR ac- 
TION. 

All bodies, the ſame great author ſhews, conſiſt of the ſame 
ſolid, perfectly-hard particles or corpuſcles. See MATTER. 
PARTICLE, in grammar, denotes a little indeclinable word, con- 
liſting of one or two ſyllables at the moſt. See Wor, Oc. 
Thoſe are properly particles, which are neither declined nor 

conjugated. ; 

Brightland calls particles, manners of words, becauſe rather 
ſerving to expreis the circumſtances and manners of other 
ideas and objects of the mind, than to repreſent any diſtin& 
objects of their own. 

Particles may be reduced under three heads : the firſt ſhew the 
manners or qualities of words, by being added to them; called 
adverbs, Sce ADVERB. 

The ſecond denote ſome circumſtances of actions, and join 
words to words, ſentence to ſentence, &c. See Cox juxcriox. 


TION. 


It is in the right uſe of particles, Mr. Locke obſerves, that 
more particularly conſiſts the cle:rnefs and beauty of a good 
ſtyle. To expreſs the dependance of his thoughts and reaſon- 
ings one upon anocher, a man muſt heve words to ſhew what 


PARTICIPATION, Pax TIc AIO, that which gives us a] connexion, reſtriction, diſtinction, oppoſition, emphaſis, Sc. he 


part or ſhare in any ching, either by right or grace. | 
In Italy they diſtinguiſh participating officers, as prothonoraries, 
c. which have a real function, from honorary ones, which 
have only a title, without any duty or employ. See OFFicg 
and. OFFICER. 

ParTICIPATIONIS medium, See the article MEDIUM. 

PARTICIPLE, PaRriciriuu, in grammar, an adjective 
formed of a verb; fo called, 1 it ſtill participates of 

ſome of the properties of the verb; retaining the regimen and 
ſignification thereof: whence moſt authors confound it with 
the verb. See VERB. 

There are two kinds of participles, the one called active, be- 
cauſe expreſſing the ſubje& which makes the action of the 
verb; as legens, audiens; reading, hearing. — The other called 
paſſive, becauſe expreſſing the ſubject that receives the action 
of the verb, as lectum, auditum; read, beard. 

As our adjectives are not declined, the participles, being real 
adjectives are not declined neither: in the Latin, &c. where 
the adjectives are declined, the participles active are declined 
likewiſe, — Thus they ſay, audiens, audientis, audienti, Ic. and, 
in the French, the participles paſſive are declinable like their 
adjecuves, as jay lue, elle a lue, nous avons lue, &c. 

We take this occaſion to obſerve, that declenſion, or the 
changing or not changing the termination, is a thing perfectly 
accidental to the ſeveral kinds of words: the Latins, e. gr. 
have indeclinable nouns, as cornu and neguam; yet both Latins 
and Italians decline their adverbs, as fortiter, fortiſſime ; bene, 
beniſſims, &c. and ſome nations ſcarce conjugate their verbs at 
all. Indeed the Engliſh do it very little, in compariſon with 
the Latins, Greeks, French, &c. 

In our l.nguage the participle and gerunds are not at all diſtin- 
guiſhable. See GERUND. 

PARTI CLE, ParTICULA, in phyſicks the minute part of a 
body, of an aſſemblage or coalition of ſeveral whereof natural 
bodies are compoſed. See Bop and PART. 

*RTICLE, in the new philoſophy, is frequently uſed in the ſame 
enſe with atom in the ancient Epicurean philoſophy ; and cor- 
?u/cle in the latter, See AToM and CORPUSCLE. 


ome of the more accurate writers, however, diſtinguiſh them; 


making particle an aſſemblage or compoſition of two or more 
Primitive, and phyſically indiviſible corpuſcles or atoms; and 
©1P:/cle, or little body, an aſſemblage, or maſs of ſeveral par- 
"1cl3, or ſecondary corpuſcles. See ELEMENT. 

Indeed the diſtinction is of no great moment; and, as to moſt 
Purpoles of phyſicks, particle may be underſtood as ſynonymous 
with corpuſcle. 0 

3 then, are, as it were, the elements of bodies: it is 
the various arrangement, and texture of theſe, with the diffe- 
'ence of the coheſion c. that conſtitute the various kinds of 
: ns, hard, oft, liquid, dry, heavy, light, &c. See Bopr. 

; e ſmalleſt particles or corpuſcles cohere with the ſtrongeſt 
tractions, and. compoſe bigger particles of weaker coheſion ; 
— many of theſe cohering compoſe bigger particles, whoſe 
mg is ſtill weaker; and thus on for divers ſucceſſions, till 
om Progreſſion end in the biggeſt particles, whereon the opera- 
oo = and the colours of natural- bodies depend, | 
Ms by cohering, compoſe bodies of ſenſible bulks. See 


gives to each reſpective part of his diicourſe. This cannot be 
rightly underſtood without a clear view of the poſtures, ſtands, 
turns, limitations, exceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the 
mind. Of theſe there are a great variety, much exceeding the 
number of particles, that moſt languages have to expreſs them 
by; for which reaſon it happens, that moſt cf theſe particles 
have divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppodite lignifcations. 


ſignifications: as in, but to ſay no more, where it intimates a 
ſtop of mind in the courſe it was going, before it came to 
the end of it. I ſaw but two planets; here ic ſhews, that the 
mind limits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, with a negation of 
all other. You pray, but it is not that God would bring you 
to the true religion, but that he would confirm you in your 
own. The former of theſe intimates a ſuppoſition in the mitid, 
of ſomething otherwiſe, than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that 
the mind makes a direct oppoſition between that and what goes 
before. All animals have ſenſe, but a dog is an animal: here 
it ſignifies the connection of the latter propoſition with che 
former. | 
PARTICLES is alſo a term in theology, uſed in the Latin church 
for the crums or little pieces of conſecrated bread, called a- 
ed in the Greek church. 
In the Greek church they have a particular ceremony, called 
run wigidwr, of the particles, wherein certain crums of bread not 
conſecrated, are offered up in honour of the virgin, St. John 
Bapriſt, and ſeveral other ſaints. They alſo. give the name 
TeoÞoca, oblation, to theſe particles. 
Gabriel, archbiſhop of Philadelphia, has a little treatiſe expreſs 
pig r wigiawr, Wherein he endeavours to ſhew the antiquity of 
this ceremony, in that it is mentioned in the liturgies of Sr. 
Chryſoſtom and Baſil. | 
There has been a conſiderable diſpute on this head between 
the reformed and the catholic divines. Aubertin and Blondel 
explain a paſſage in the theory of Germanus, patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, where he mentions the ceremony of the particles as 
in uſe in his time, in favour of the former: Meſſieurs de Port 
Royal conteſt the explanation: but M. Simon, in his notes on 
Gabriel of Philadelphia, endeavours to ſhew, that the paſſage is 
an interpolation, not being found in the ancient Copies of Ger- 
manus; and conſequently that the diſpute is ill grounded. 
PARTICLE out of ſhare, in aſtronomy. See PARTICULA ex/ors. 
PARTICULA ex/ors, in aſtronomy, the difference between the 
æquatorial triangle LAC, (Tab. A/tronom. Fig. 32.) and its fel- 
low BLZ. See EqQuaTioN. | 
To find the particuia exfors, the menſtrual eccentricity AC, 
and the annual argument of longitude HAD being given; 
from the data in the triangle BCA, find the hypothenuſe AB 
to the angle C, and to the angle CAB find the ſubtenſe CB, 
Multiply CB into half the menſtrual eccentricity AC; the 
product is the area of the triangle ACB. Find likewiſe the 
area of the circle deſcribed by the radius of the eccentric BL. 
Then as the area of the circle is to 360? or 129600”; fo 
is the area of the triangle ACB to its value in thole ſeconds; 
which value is the particula exſors. | | 
PARTICULAR, ParTiCcULARIs, a relative term, referring 
' to ſpecies, or individual, and oppoled to general, or univerſal. 
See GENERAL, &c. | 
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The third expreſs the emotions of the ioul; See IN TE RIA 


Thus the particle zur, in Engliſh, has ſeveral very different 
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In the ſchools, particular is defined to be ſomething included 
under an univerſal; as man under animal. 

Though ſometimes it is alſo taken for an individual, as PETER. 
See INDIVIDUAL. 

There is this difference between particular and ſingular, that 
particular denotes a thing taken as a part; as Peter in reſpect 
of mankind. — Whereas ſingular denotes the part taken after 
the manner of a whole; as Peter conſidered in himſelf, 


PARTICULAR Averment, AVERMENT"\ 
PARTICULAR Cauſe. | CAUSE. 

PAR TIcuLAR Character. CHARACTER. 
PAR TIcuLAR Executor. I ExxcuroR. 
Pak ricuLAx Geography. | 3 | GroGRaPar. 
PARTICULAR Gravity. 8 | GRAVITY. 
ParTICuLAR Maps. > o < Map. 
ParTICULAR Nature. = | NATURE. 
PARTICULAR Qualities. 3 | Qvariity. 
Pax ricuLaR Rheumatiſm. | ©? | RHEUMATISM. 
PARTICULAR Tenant. TENANT. 
ParTICULAR Theorem. THEOREM. 
ParTicuLaR Winds. d . Wi1nDs, 


PARTICU LARIST, among polemical divines, à perſon 
who holds for particular grace, i. c. teaches, or believes that 

+ Chriſt died for the elect only; and not for mankind in gene- 

ral. Sce GRACE, PRE DESTINATION. &c. 

PARTIES, in law, are thoſe who are named in a deed, or fine, 
as parties to it: e. gr. thoſe who levy the fine, and ro whom 
the fine is levied. See FINE. LA 
So they who make any deed, and they to whom it is made, 
are called parties to the deed, See DEED. 

PARTILE aſpect, in aſtrology, an exact and full aſpect of any 
kind, See ASPECT. | | 
Thus a fartile conjunction is when two planets are preciſely 
in the ſame degree of longitude and latitude: if one of them 
deviate a little ro the north, and the other to the ſouth, the 
aſpect or conjunction is no longer partile. See CONJUNCTION. 

PARTING, or DEPARTING, a method of ſeparating 
gold and filver by means of aqua fortis. See DEPART and 
REFINING. | 

PARTITION, the act of parting, dividing, or diſtributing a 
thing. See Drvis10N, DISTRIBUTION, QUADRIPARTITION, 
and "TRIPARTITION. | 
The denomination Partitiones oratoriæ, is alſo given to a dia- 
logue of Cicero's between him and his ſon; in regard the diſ- 
courſe is, as it were, parted or divided between them. 


PaRTITION, in law, a dividing of lands deſcended by common 


law or cuſtom among coheirs, where there are two at leaſt. 
See COPARCENER. 

The partition is made four ways; whereof three are by agree- 
ment, the fourth by compulſion. | 

The firſt partition by agreement is, when the parceners divide the 
land equally themſelves into ſo many parts as there are coheirs. 
The ſecond is, when each chuſes ſome of his friends to make 
the diviſion for him. 

The third isby drawing lots, thus : having firſt divided the land 
into as many parts as there are perſons, they write every part 
ſeverally in a diſtinct ſcroll, and wrapping it up, throw each into 
a hat, or ſuch like thing; out of which each one draws ac- 
cording to his ſuperiority ; and fo the land is ſeverally allotted. 
The fourth partition, which is by compulſion, is, when one 
or more of the heirs, by reaſon of the refuſal of ſome other, 
ſues out a writ of partittone facienda; by force whereof they 
ſhall be compelled to divide. | 
In Kent, where land is of gavel-kind nature, they call 
partition, ſhifting. See GAVEL-KIND. 

Partition, alſo may be made by joint-tenants, and tenants in 
common, by aſſent, by deed, or by writ. 

 ParTITION, in muſic, the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts of a 
ſong ſet on the fame leaf; fo as upon the uppermoſt ranges 
of lines are found the treble; in another the baſs; in another 
the tenor, &c. that they may be all ſung or played either 

| Jointly or ſeparately. See ParT, Music, Ce. 

PAaRTIT1ON, in architecture, that which divides or ſeparates 
one room or apartment from another. See BuviLpinG. A- 
PAR TMENT, Ec. 

PAR TITION, in heraldry. See the article QUARTERING. 

PaRTIVUM prece. See the article PRECE. | 

PARTNER, and PARTNERSHIP. See Comyanr, Co- 
PARCENER and FELLOWSHIP. | 

PAR TOUT. See the article Pass par tout. 

PARTURITION, the act of bringing forth, or being delivered 
of young. See DELIVERY. 15 

PART Us, in medicine and law, the delivery of a woman, or 
the birth of a child. See DELIVERVY and BIRTRH. 

Czſfareus PaRTvs, is that where the mother is cut open, and 
the child taken out at one fide. See CAESAREAN. 

PARTY or PaRrIE, a faction, intereſt, or power, conſidered 
as oppoſite to another. See FacTIOoN. ol | 
The French and Spaniards. were always of oppoſite parties. 


their 


England has, for upwards of a century, been diyided into two 


parties. See WHis and Tory, 
Z | 


PAR 


See the articles Pax TIES and Cnanrey 


PaRTy, in law. 
PARTY. 05 8 

PARTY, in the military ſenſe, is uſed for a ſmall bog 
whether cavalry, infantry, or both, commanded 
expedition. | | 
A party of cavalry carried off a great number of cat 
French military law, thoſe who go out on parties 
an order in writing from the commanding office 
leaſt twenty in number, if foot; or fifteen, if hort 
they are reputed as robbers, 

PaR TY Fury in law. See MEDiETAs Lingue. 

PaRTY, in heraldry. See the articles Pak TI, PaLE, and Pr; 

PaRvISsE. See the article PERvisE. 85 

PARCO LIS“, narorAlZE, in medicine, an inflammation of th 
gums attended with a violent pain and an apoſthume: ſon 
times ending in an ulcer, and fometimes in a cancer, fiſts 
gangrene, Cc. 1 
* The word is Greek, formed of ag, near, and dh, gingiva 
Sennertus orders it to be cured by revulſion, derivation Ap 

proper gargariſms. Care is to be taken in the beginning t 
prevent the apoſthume. SO 

PaRvum cape. See the article CAPE. 

PASCHAL, Paschalis, ſomething belonging to the Jewiſh 

Paſſover, or the Chriſtian Eaſter. See Passover. See 40 
EASTER. 
The paſchal lamb, is a lamb which the Jews eat with a deal 
of ceremony, in memory of their having been brought our of 
ſlavery in Egypt. Ir ſhould be eaten ſtanding, their loins girt, 
the ſtaff in hand, &c. 

PASCHAL canon. See the article Ca Nox. 

PASCHAL taper. See the article TAPER. 

PASCHAL rents, are rents, or annual duties paid by the inferior 
clergy to the biſhop, or arch-deacon, at their Eaſter viſita. 
tions. 

They are alſo called Synadals. See SYNODALS. 

PaschAL letter, in church-hiſtory, a circular letter, which the 
patriarch of Alexandria, firſt, then the pope, anciently wrote to 

all the metropolitans ; to inform them of the day whereon the 
feaſt of Eaſter was to be celebrated. See EAST ER. 

PASQUIN, a mutilated ſtatue, feen at Rome, in a corner of 
the palace of the Urſini. It takes its name from a cobler of that 
city called Paſquin, famous for his ſneers and gibes; and whoſe 
ſhop was the reſort of a number of idle people, who diverted 
themſelves with bantering folks as they paſſed by. 
After Paſquin's death, as they were digging up the pavement 
before his ſhop, they found a ſtatue of an ancient gladiator, 
well cur, but maimed and half ſpoiled. This they let up in 
the place where it was found, at the corner of the deceaſed 
maſter Paſquin's ſhop; and, by common conſent, called it by 
the name of the defunct. , | 

From that time all fatires and lampoons are aſcribed to this 

figure, are put in its mouth, or paſted againſt it; as if they 

came from Paſquin redivivus, —Paſquin uſually addreſſes hi- 
ſelf ro Marforio, another ſtatue in Rome; or Marforio to Paſ- 
quin, whom they make reply. 

The anſwers are uſually very ſhort, poignant, and unlucky. 

When Marforio is attacked, Paſquin comes to his aſſiſtance; 

and Paſquin is aſſiſted by Marforio in his turn, i. e. the people 

make the ſtatues ſpeak juſt what they pleaſe. See PasQU1- 

NADE. 

PASQUINADE, or Pasqu11., is properly a fatyrical libel 

faſtened to the ſtatue of Paſquin. See PASQUIN. 

Hence, by extenſion, the term becomes uſed for any ſatire, 

lampoon, or ſneer upon the public, or the ruling powers. 

See LIBEL, | : 

There is this difference between a Paſquinade and a Satire; 

that the end of the latter is to correct and reform ; whereas 

that of the former is only to ſcoff, and expoſe. See SATYB. 

The Italians have publiſhed ſeveral books which they call Pa 

guino in ęſtaſi, Paſquin in an extaſy. | 

PASS, PassaDE, in fencing, a leap, or advance upon the ene- 
my. See PARRYING and GUARD, Cc. 
Of theſe are ſeveral kinds; as voluntary 
from the left foot out of meaſure of the firm 
the enemy is not expected. | 
Others, ps made after a puſh from the right foot; = 
being ſo preſſed by the enemy, as not to have time to retire, 
you endeavour to ſeize the guard of his ſword. 3 
The meaſure of the Paſs is, when the two ſmalls of the {wor 
are ſo near as that they may touch one another. the kel. 
There are paſſes, within, above, beneath, to the right, the Ii; 
paſſes under the ſword, over the line, &c. . 

pass of arms, in chivalry, a place which the 22 — 
undertook to defend, e. gr. a bridge, a road, &c. W 70 8 
not to be paſſed without fighting the perſon who kept a 
KniGHT, KNIGHTHOOD, a RMS. 1 105 | 
The knights, who held the paſs, hung up their * _ 

es, columns, &c. erected for the 8 _— natur 
diſpoſed to diſpute the paſs, touched one of thele art esel 10 
his ſword, which was a challenge the other was 5 — . 
accept. The vanquiſhed gave che victor ſuch prize 


Jof men, 


tle. By the 
ſhould have 
T, and be at 
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paſſes, commencing 
foot; as when 


8 
fore agreed on. a5 * 


PASSIO 


Actions, 


| pass A, in pharmacy, a term applied to thoſe 
{ _ 383 which we call raiſins, and currants. See RAIsI Ns, 


CURRANTS _ ; : 
fog tw ak, is ſometimes allo uſed, with leſs propriety, for 


- G. 
5488 D L. or Pass Abo, in fencing, a thruſt or pals. See 


* is alſo a benevolence or alms given to poor paſſen- 
'2 


See ALMS. . 
a bg. in the manage, ſignifies a turn, or courſe of a horſe 
1 or forwards on the ſame plot of ground ; paſſing or 
repaſſing from one end to the other. * 
158 AGE, in commerce, or right of Pass ac, is an impo- 
: irion which ſome princes exact by their officers or farmers, in 
Sin narrow, Cloſe places of their territories, either by land 
85 {1 : on all veſſels, vehicles, and carriages of all kinds; 
and even ſometimes on perſons, and paſlengers coming in or 
pep &c. 
doing out of ports, 5 5 : 
The paſſage of the Sound, (that famous ſtreight which carries 
1 F . . 
us out 4 the German into the Baltic ſea) is the moſt celebrated 
ſage in Europe: The dues thereof belong to the king of 
ak, and are paid at Elſenoor or Cronenburg. See 
SOUND. 
Pirds of PASSAGE, ATC ſuch as only come at certain ſeaſons, and 
5 then difappear again; being ſuppoſed to paſs the ſea to ſome 
other climate. See M1GRATION: . 
15 of paſſage are the ſtork, ſwallow, nightingale, mar- 
The bir 5 8. 7 2 
tin, woodcock, quail, &c. There are allo fiſhes of paſſage, as 
herrings, mackerel, Sc. See BIRD, and Fi sg. 


Mr. Derham produces it as a remarkable inſtance of inſtinct, 


chat, the fork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times, and 
the turtle, and the crane, and the ſwallow, obſerve the time of | 
their coming, Jer. viii. 7. No doubt the temperature of the | 
air, and their natural propenſity to breed their young, are the 
great incentives to this migration: but how theſe untaught, 
untlünking creatures, ſhould fo exactly know the beſt and 
only proper ſeaſons to go and come from a place that would 
obſtruct their generation, or not afford convenient food for 
them and their young; or how they ſhould know which way | 
to ſteer their courſe, and whither to go; is a difficult conſi- 

deration. Phy/ico theol. L. VII. c. 3. N 

Pas a, in the manage, an action wherein the horſe raiſes two 
legs togecher, a hind and a fore leg, in form of St. Andrew's 
croſs; then, ſetting theſe two on the ground again, he raiſes 
the other two; and thus alternately; never gaining above a 
foot of ground at a time. i 
The beauty of the paſſage conſiſts in keeping the legs a good 
while in the air: ſetting that aſide, the motion of the legs in 
the p://age is the ſame as in pacing and trocting. 

PassaGE, or Pas so, in muſic, a portion of an air, or tune, 

conſiſting of ſeveral ſhort notes, as quavers, demi-quavers, Ic. 
laſting one, two, or at moſt, three meaſures. 
What the Italians call Contraptmto d'un ſol paſſo, is a portion 
conliſting of one, two, or three meaſures, compoſed in the 
firlt notes of a piece, and which is to be afterwards imitated 
on the other notes of the piece, not with the ſame chords or 
tones, but only by obſerving the ſame motion, number, and 
figure as in the notes of the firſt paſſage. — This makes one of 
the kinds of Contrapunto per fidiato. ; 

Pas8aGERs. Vide ALBIGENSES. IE 

PASSALORHYN CHITES, PAs $ALORHYNCHITAE, a ſect of 
montanilts in the ſecond century, who made profeſſion of per- 
petual lilence, and the better to maintain it, kept the thumb 

continually upon the lips: founding their practice on that of 

the Plalmiſt, Set a guard, O Lord, on my mouth. 

— Jerom mentions his having met with ſome of them in his 
S. 

PASSANT, in heraldry, a term applied to an animal in a 
ſhield, 2ppearing to walk leiſurely ; or, to the ordinary poſture 
of terreſtrial animals. See COUNTER-PAS SANT. SI 
| bus we ſay, he bears gules two lions paſſant over one another, 
Molt beaſts, except lions, they frequently uſe tripping, in- 
ſtead of pa[/ant. a 0 

N, Pas sio, naeoꝝ or naeHNMòa, is applied to the 
motions and agitations of the ſoul, according to the 

objects that preſent themſelves to the ſenſes. See Soul. 

n thoſe motions whereby the ſoul is carried to- 

ations hing, as love, ambition, revenge, Ac. are rather 

Thor.” than paſſions. See ACTION. EN 3a; Fe 

dle motions whereby the ſoul finds itſelf interrupted in its 

as grief, &c. are the only real paſſions. 

46g repre modifications and impreſſions of pleaſure and 

* „ annexed, by an eſtabliſhed law of nature, to 

5 ge Judgments we form concerning good and evil: theſe 

— 8 Fin their reſpective modifications of pleaſure or 

er" 1 I according to the various appearances and rela- 

5 ject conſidered, either as good or evil, preſent 
dlent, certain or uncertain, probable or improbable, poſ- 

e or impoſſible, and affecting the machine in a certai 
= PO 5 ana affe g the m n a certain 


1 is peculiar to ſuch modifications; make what we call the 


different 
different 


Vor. II. Ne 112. = 


PAS 


How, or by what means, this mutual action and conimunice.: 


tion between ſoul and body are effected, we are, 
ſure, ignorant: we have but very obſcure and faint notions of 
any thing prior, or more ſimple, to reſolve it into : except 
the immediate will and agency of the firſt cauſe itſelf. See 
CoMMUNICATION, CAuskE, Cc. 
Malebranche defines the paſſions to be all thoſe emotions natu- 
rally ariſing in the ſoul, on occaſion of extraordinary motions 
of the animal ſpirits, and the blood. In oppoſition to thoſe 
motions of the ſoul which are common to us with pure intel- 
ligences, and which he calls natural inclinations. See NaTvu- 
RAL. inclination, 
Though the paſſions be inſeparable from inclinations, and 
though a man be only capable of ſenſible love or hatred, be- 
Cauſe he is capable of ſpiritual ones; yet does it appear juſt in 
that author to diſtinguiſh between them. Paſſions are much 
ſtronger and warmer than inclinations ; their objects are diffe- 
rent, and fo are their cauſes : paſſions and inclinations differ juſt 
as much as ſenſe and imagination. | 
In effect, the paſſions of the ſoul are impreſſions of the author 
of nature, which incline us to our bodies, and all things that 
may be of uſe to their preſervation : natural inclinations are 
impreſſions of the author of nature, which derermine us pri- 
marily to love him, as our ſupreme good. 
Philoſophers are not agreed about the number and diviſion of 
the paſſions : the ordinary diſtribution is into paſſions of the con- 
cupiſcible appetite, which are pleaſure and pain, deſire and aver- 
fon, love and hatred : and thoſe of the iraſcible appetite, which 
are anger, courage, fear, hope, and delpair.—See the authors 
on the ſubject of the paſſions; Des Cartes, who conſiders 
them phyſically ; Coeffeteau who gives us the tableau, or picture 
of the paſſions; La Chambre, the characters of the paſſions, 
and Senault, the uſes of the pa//ions. Secalio CoxncuPIsCENCE, 
IRAsCIBLE, &c. 
Dr. Cheyne conſiders the paſſions as either ſpiritual or animal: 
—Sprritnal paſſions he defines to be thoſe ſentiments produced 
in the ſoul by external objects, either ſpiritual ones imme- 
diately, or material ones by the mediation of the organs of the 
body. 
Animal paſſions he defines to be thoſe effects produced by ſpi- 
rits or bodies, immediately on the body. 
Hence, as outward objects may be conlidered either as goods 
or evils; the moſt natural diviſion of the pine, whether ſpi- 
ritual, or animal, as they regard thoſe objects, is into pleaſu- 
rable and painful. 
And in this ſenſe, all the paſſions nay be reduced to love and 
hatred; of which joy and ſorrow, hope and fear, are only ſo 


many modifications, or complexions, according to the various 


appearances, poſitions, &c. of the object. 

In effect, all the paſſions may not only be reduced to two, viz. 
love and hatred ; but, perhaps, to one, love; and even that 
may be al] reſolved into ſelf-love;_and this into a principle of 
ſelf-preſervation, or neceſſary invincible deſire of pleaſure, 
or happineſs, — The reſt are only rivulets from this ſource , 
or ſpecial applications of rhis principle to particular occa- 
ſions. 

Thus, the deſire of any thing under the appearance of its 
goodneſs, ſuitableneſs, or neceſſity to our happineſs, conſtitutes 
the paſſion of love: the deſire of eſchewing or avoiding any 
thing apprehended to be miſchievous, hurtful, or deſtructive, 
conſtitutes hatred or averſion: the deſire of a good, which 
appears at the ſame time probable, and in our power, conſtitutes 
hope; but if the good appear improbable, difficult, or impoſ- 
ſible, it conſtitutes fear or deſpair: the unexpected gratifica- 
tion of deſire is joy: the deſire of happineſs to another under 
pain or ſuffering, is compaſſion; and the deſire of another's 
puniſhment, revenge or malice, Cc. 

The ſingle deſire of happineſs, then, is the ſpring or motive of 
all our paſſions; as thoſe are of all our actions. Some wile 


and reaſonable motive, or end of action, ſays Dr. Morgan, is 


certainly neceſſary to all wiſe and reaſonable action; to act 
without a motive, would be the ſame thing as not to act at all, 
that is, ſuch an action could anſwer no farther or better end 
than not acting; and conſequently the action, as well as the 
agent, would be ſo far inſignificant and uſeleſs. He who ſhould 
have no object at all of his love ot averſion, hope or fear, joy 

or grief, muſt be ſimply and purely indifferent to all action; 

and conſequently mult either be in a ſtate of perfect reſt and 

inaction, or in a ſtate equivalent thereto ; wherein the action 

of ſueh a being could be of no more ſignificancy, than the un- 

certain fluctuation of an atom, or the quivering of a feather in 

the air. 

The natural, or occaſional cauſe of all the paſſions, Malebranche 

makes to be the motion of the animal ſpirits, which are diffuſed 

through the body to produce and preſerve a diſpoſition therein 

ſuitable to the object perceived; to the end, that the body and 

mind may mutually aſſiſt each other on this occaſion; it being 


the order of the creator, that our wills be followed by motions 


of the body proper to execute them; and that the motions of 
the body mechanically excited in us by the view of external 
Hoi WEED $913; $7 CUES] objects, 


in a great mea- 
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ly be agitated with ſome paſſion, and this paſſion mult be anger, 


PAS 


objects, be accompanied with a paſſion of the ſoul which in- 
clines to will or nill what appears terviceable or noxious to the 
body. 

Ir is a continual impreſſion of the will of the creator, that 
unites us thus intimately to a piece of matter, and occaſions 
this reciprocation of motions and ſenſations; were this imprel- 
ſion of the creator's will ſuſpended a moment, we ſhould be 
delivered from all dependance, all paſſions, &c. For, what peo- 
ple uſually imagine of a neceſſary connection between the mo- 
tions of the ſpirits and blood, and the emotions of the ſoul, is 
inconceivable. 

Certain little parts of the bile, ſay they, move with ſome violence 
amongthe fibres of the brain: therefore the ſoul mult neceſſari- 


rather than love. What relation can we conceive between the 
faults of an enemy, a paſſion of contempt or hatred, and a bo- 
dily motion of the parts of the blood ſtriking againſt certain 
parts of the brain? how can the union or alliance of two things 
10 different as ſpirit and matter be effected, but by the omni- 
potent will of the author of nature ? 

Ic is a point, about which the divines and philoſophers can 
never agree, whether this relation and connection of thoughts 
of the mind, and motions of the body, be the gift of nature, 
or the puniſhment of the firſt ſin? and whether the paſſions be 
the inſtitution of nature, or the corruption thereof? Indeed, 
conſidering the good and wiſe purpoſes the paſſions ſerve, and 
that abſolute neceſſity they are of, it is ſurprizing it ſhould 
ever be doubted, that they are eſſential to human nature. 
This union of relation is found in all men, but in different de- 
grees, and of different extent, according to the different tem- 
peraments, conditions, ages, ſexes, occaſions, objects, c. Thus, 
c. gr. our union or relation to ſenſible objects we have ſeen, is 
ſtronger than that to things we have only heard talk of. And 


thus, as the great have a relation to many more things than | 


others, their {lavery is more extenſive. A general, e. gr. retains 
or has a relation to all his ſoldiers, as they all reſpect him; and 
it is this flavery that uſually occaſions his generoſity : the deſire 
of being eſteemed by all in whole ſight he is, frequently obliges 
him to ſacrifice more realonable pleaſures. 
It is thus throughout the world: vanity animates virtue, other- 
wite we ſhould never have ſuch lengths gone. Again, children 
do not mind the fame things with grown. people. Women 
look no further than their families and neighbourhood : but 
men retain to theu whole country; it is for them to defend it; 
they mind honours, offices, &c. Nor is there a leſs variety re- 
ſulring from the different circumſtances and employ ments of 
people. 
The diſpoſition of mind in a married man differs much from 
that in a batchelor, The people in monaſteries have both the 
mind and heart turned very differently from people who live 
in the world. They are united ro much fewer things; but 
then the attachment is much cloſer and ſtronger. Their paſſions 
move in a narrow ſphere, and, like the ſun's rays in a convex 
lens, are collected, as it were, in a focus. 
In every faſſion there may ſeven things be diſtinguiſhed : the 
firſt, the judgment the mind makes of an object, or the view 
of the relation the object bears to us. The ſecond, a new 
determination of the will towards that object, ſuppoſing it to 
appear as good. The third, the peculiar ſenſation or modifica- 
tion which accompanies them; as the ſenſation of love, ha- 
tred, deſire, or joy; which ſenſations are always different in 
the different paſſions, and, as it were, the characteriſticks thereof. 
The fourth, a new determination ot the courſe of the blood and 
ſpirits towards the ſeveral parts of the body: before the ſight of 


the object of the paſſion, the animal ſpirits were pretty equally | 


diftuted throughout the body; but the preſence of the new 
object diſturbs the whole ceconomy; and the greateſt part of 
the ſpirits are ſent into the muſcles of the arms, legs, face, &c. 
The filth is the ſenſible emotion of the ſoul, which finds itſelf 
ſhaken by this ſudden over-Rowing of ſpirits.” The ſixth is the 
different ſenſation of love, hatred, &c. cauſed, nor by the in- 
tellectual view of good or evil, but by the different ſhakes or 
movements the animal ſpirits occaſion in the brain. The laſt is 
a certain ſenſation of joy, or inward ſatisfaction, which detains 
the ſoul in its payſion, and atteſts its being in the ſtate it ought 
to be with regard to that object. 
Pass1ons, in a view to medicine, make one of the {ix non- na- 
turals, of the utmoſt conſequence, with reſpect to health or 
diſeaſe. See NON-NATURAL. 
In conſequence of the ſeveral judgments we form concerning 
objects, as either good or evil, the organs of ſenſation and 
motion, i. e. the nervous fibres, are variouſly impreſſed or ſti- 
mulated; whence riſe certain ſenſations, and certain modifica- 
tions of rotion, which, it is apparent, are reciprocal, and follow 
mutually from each other, whether the impreſſion be ſuppoſed 
firſt made on the body, or on the mind: that is, any ſtrong, vio- 
lent motion made on the organs, will excite a painful ſenſation 
in the mind; or anyſuch painful ſenſation, firſt excited inthe mind 
from the bare conſideration of an object, will impreſs a violent 
motion on the organs. And, on the contrary, an eaſy and placid 
undulation, impreſſed originally by the actual impulſe of objects, 
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will excite a pleaſurable ſenſation in the mind 5 Or 
ſenſation excired in the mind, from the mere contemplati 
of an object, will be followed with a like eaſy, placid en 
tion of the organs. * Undula, 
The painful paſſions, then, as well as bodily pain, impreſs th 
nervous fibres with a violent motion, which brings them e\ e 
nately into forcible contractions, and dilatation, — "Tag n 
and increaſes their muſcular force, and action. While Fes — 
pain or uneaſineſs of deſire annexed to the paſſions, ad; K 
preſſed on the nerves, is moderate and reſtrained within "4 


a pleaſurable 


| bounds of nature, ſuch ſtimulating defires have a good effect. 


as they ſtrengthen muſcular motion, keep up the circulation c 
the blood, promote the natural ſecretions, and excite a man k 
ſuch actions and exerciſes, wherein animal life, health, and hog 
gour conſiſt. But where the uneaſineſs annexed to the 4, 1 
is too violent, ſuch a continual ſtimulus will gradually derive 2 
too great proportion of blood to the ſtimulated organs, by 
which the veſſels will be over-ſtretched and diſtended their 
muſcular force gradually impaired, and the equilibrium of the 
blood and juices be interrupted. And hence, from a mere Pain- 
ful ſen ation, will ariſe a complicated train of bodily illneſſes 
and pains, in conſequence of the eſtabliſhed lays of the union 
and communication of ſoul and body. 
Again, while we are wearing off the uneaſineſs of deſire an. 
nexed to any paſſion, we feel a ſenſible pleaſure, or agreeable 
emotion; and the organs, hereupon falling into eaſy, uniform 
placid undulations, the too great current of the blood toward 
them is diverted, and the equilibrium reſtored. As ſoon as the 
uneaſineſs is all gone, the pleaſure ceaſes, and terminates in 
meer indolence, which diſpoſes the perſon to reſt and inaction 
till the return of ſome freſh deſire, ſtimulating to farther action 
renews the ſame ſucceſſion and interchangeable ſerics of pains 
and pleaſures. 
And this is the circle of animal life : as the ſtimulus of de. 
fire throws off the indolence of reſt, and excites to action; ſo 
the gratification moderates the pain of deſire, creates a pleaſure 
at firſt, and then terminates in the former indolence and in- 
action; till freſh deſires returning, ſtimulate to farther action, 
and continue the ſame round, 
Dr. Cheyne divides the paſſions into acute and chronica, after 
the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon as diſeaſes are fo di- 
vided. See DISEASE. 
The acute paſſions, whether pleaſureable or painful, he obſerves, 
have much the lame effect, and operate after the tame mann ras 
acute diſeaſes do. They effect a briſk circulation of the fluid, 
and conſtringe he ſolids for ſome ſhort time. Thus, ſudden 
guſts of joy or grief ſtimulate the nervous fibres, and the coats 
of the animal tubes, and thereby give a greater celerity to their 
included fluids ; and the functions of the heart and lungs being 
involuntary, they have their more neceſſary and immediate 
effects on them. Thus, both ſudden joy and grief make us 
breathe ſhort and quick, and render the pulſe ſmall and frequent: 
and retaining our breath ſome time to reflect more inteniely 
on a painful object, forces at length a ſtrong expiration, which 
becomes a ſigh. Thus a ſudden painful idea, making a quick 
circulation, and thereby throwing a great quantity of blood up- 
ward, makes it appear in the ſuperficial veſſels of the face, 
neck, and breaſt, and ſo proguces a bluſh. The ſame principles 
will account for the effects of fear and anger, which make us 
change colour, and look red or pale as the blood is accelert- 
ted or retarded in its courſe. Sudden and great fear does {6 con- 
vulſe the nervous ſyſtem, that it ſometimes alters the poſition 
of the parts: thus the hair ſhall ſtand on end in a fright, and 
the nerves be rendered ſo {tiff and rigid, as to ſtop at once the 
animal functions, whence fainting, and ſometimes death. 
Chronical paſſions waſte the nervous ſyſtem gradually. Tho a 
nerves employed in conſidering, brooding over, and fixing ſuc 
a ſer of ideas in the imagination, muſt be worn out and im. 
paired ; and the reſt, by diſuſe, rendered reſty and arp 
lifeleſs and deſtitute of a ſufficient flux of warm blood and die 
nouriſhment. Thus do long grief, dark melancholy, hope: 
leſs love, over-weening pride, &c. impair the habit; and _ 
times, when long indulged, terminate in madneſs ; the kes - 
is that a conſtant habit of fixing one thing in the Wing. 
begets a ready diſpoſition in the nerves, to produce 2gun . 
ſame image, till the thought of it become {pontancow < - 
tural, like breathing, or the motion of the heart. T - — 
Faquirs in India fix one or both hands, by long 1 p i 
up, ſo as that they cannot bring them down again. 20% 
Health, &c. 
Dr. Morgan ſeems to have gone beyond any body 
2 3 2 3 m a Cour eo 
ing the origin and effects of the paſſions. — From g 5 
actual obſervations of the ſeveral phænomena in te wel 
which attend the ſeveral paſſions, vix. the ſtate of the p ? 


3 ws thele | 
reſpiration, warmth, digeſtion, Qc. that author draws | 


us raiſe the vita 1 
diffuſe the natural hes 


general concluſions : _ 

19. That all the grateful or pleaſurable paſſes 
tide, ſtrengthen and quicken the pulſe, — 
and take off any antecedent ſtimulus, or preſſure upon the 100 


infer : the 
domen and inferior organs: and on the contrary, Pen d 


paſſions ſink and depreſs the blood, weaken the Palle ot ; 
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concenter the natural heat, and fix a ſtimulus or compreſſion 
inferi 8. 
on 11 8 e e their characteriſtic ſenſations, or 
at aifcations of pleaſure and pain, eſpecially upon the oeſo- 
_ and upper orifice of the ſtomach. 
pages t they impreſs the different modifications on the muſcles 
the larynx, and thus diſcover themſelves by the different mo- 
dulation and tone of the voice. | 1 
And hence he infers, that the nerves of the eighth conjugation, 
are the principal inſtruments of the paſſions; b 
or par vagum, principal in Y 
ns whereof they are variouſly impreſſed, modified, and or- 
ited: theſe, therefore, which are diſperſed to all parts of the 
breaſt and abdomen, particularly the heart, lungs, ſtomach, liver, 
oeſophagus, diaphragm, inteſtines, the organs of generation, Oc. 
he conſiders as patheticks of the firſt order; the intercoſtal, which 
accompany all the diviſions of the par vagum, he calls pat he- 
ticks of the ſecond order: the nerves which ſerve the muſcles 
employed in reſpiration, and have the neareſt communication 
with thoſe of the par vagum, by means of the interccſtal, he 
calls patheticks of the third order: and the nerves which im- 
mediately diſpenſe ſenſe and motion to the leyeral parts of 
the bead, and have a remoter communication with the par 
vagum, patheticks of the fourth order. See NERVE. 
According to this gradation, then, the organs which are imme- 
diately ſupplied with nerves from the par vagum, or patheticks 
of the firſt; order, will be firſt affected in the paſſions, and with 
the ſinalleſt degree of impreſſed motion; with which the parts 
communicating immediately with the intercoſtal, or ſecond or- 
der of patheticks, keep pace, and are affected almoſt at the ſame 
time, and with the ſame motion: then the organs ſupplied with 
the third order of patheticks, or the nerves employed in the 
muſcles of reſpiration, are affected: and, laſtly, the organs of 
ſenſe and motion in the brain itſelf, by which ſenſation and 
imagination are performed, are put in a forcible emotion; by 
which the ordinary operations of ſenſe, judgment, &c. are 
much diſturbed. | | 
This gradual riſe and progreſs of the paſſions is confirmed by 
fa, obſervation, and experience; but how they are generated, 
and by what ſteps they make theſe advances, requires ſome far- 
ther conſideration. | 
It may be obſerved, then, that the quantity of motion impreſſed 
on the pathetick nerves in any paſſion, is always proportional to 
the ſtrength of the deſire; but ſuch impreſſed motion is not 
always uniform, or equally diffuied through the whole pathetick 
ſyſtem; for as the largeſt and moſt numerous branches of the 
pathetick nerves are ſpent on thoſe parts which derive their 
blood {rom the deſcending trunk of the aorta, v:z. the ſtomach, 
ſplecn, kidneys, &c. upon any motion too forcibly impreſſed, 
or too long continued, theſe inferiour organs are the firſt and 
greateſt ſufferers; whence the blood flowing impetuouſly and 
irregularly to the parts thus ſtimulated, they become over- 
ſtretched; and hence a ſenſe of pain, weight, and oppreſſion. 
By this means the head and ſuperior parts being deprived of 
their due ſhare of blood, the pulſe mult fink, the natural heat 
diminiſh and retire, and a ſenſe of cold and conſtriction be felt 
about the oeſophagus, where the branches of the par vagum 
are very numerous: and hence the patient will be excited to 
lih, groan, moan, cry out, and complain, and diſcover in 
the tone of the voice, and modulation of the muſcles of the 
larynx, the characteriſticks of the prevailing paſſion. 
Such is the ſtate of nature under the painful paſſions, where the 
ſtrong deſire of good is attended with an appearance of diffi- 
culty, or improbability : where the ſame deſire is attended with 
a ſeeming probability of obtaining or effecting it, this appear- 
ance, by moderating the intenſeneſs of the pain of the deſire, 
and taking off the too violent action of the pathetick nerves on 
the inferior organs, puts the pathetick ſyſtem in an eaſy, natural, 
uniform undulation; by which the equilibrium of the blood 
being reſtored, the pleaſurable paſſions of love, joy, hope, &c. 


wil be raiſed: and in this caſe the pulſe will riſe, and the na- | 


tural heat be diffuſed, and by the action of the pathetick nerves 
on their proper organs, the ſeveral ſymptoms be produced, which 
diſcover their placid emotion. Where the deſire is very keen 
and intenſe, we ſee what a prodigious force it will impreſs on 
the nerves, by the actions of madmen, and men in a fright, In 
dals caſe the ſtimulus of deſire being exceeding ſtrong, and 
me impreſſed motion univerſal, the pathetick nerves of the 
fourth or laſt order come to be affected; that is, the organs 
of ſenſation and imagination in the brain are brought into ſuch 
iolent vibrations, as to diſturb the operations of reaſon. 

nd from this violent perturbation of the pathetic nerves in the 
a. madmen have their imagination as ſtrong and vivid as 
cnlation itſelf. See IMAGINATION and SENSATION. 
es alſo, we may obſerve the heights, or extremes of the 
I contrary painful and pleaſurable paſſions, the one riſing at 
bus to a mania or raving madneſs, and the other ſinking 
v0 hy pochondriacal melancholy, The principal ſeat of the 
2 15 the brain; and of the other the viſcera of the abdomen, 

pecially the ſpleen and meſentery. 'The one inflames and over- 
(cats, the other chills and freezes the imagination : the one 

angs over the underſtanding, like a glaring, dazzling light, 
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which animates and leads us on with zeal and vehemence; the 
other like a thick, black, and diſmal cloud, that ſinks all the 
powers of nature into the depths of miſery and deſpair. Sce 
Mania and MELANCHOLY. 


Cœliac Passio0n. See the article Corr.rac. 

Hypochondriac Pass10N. See the article Hypocnonperac, 
Hyfteric Pas$10N. See the article HysTERIc, 

Iliac PasstoN, See the article ILIAc. 


Pass1ONs, in poetry, denote the paſſionate ſentiments, geſtures, 


actions, Ic. which the poet gives his perſons. See CAR Ac TER. 
The paſſions are, as it were, the life and ſpirit of the longer 
poems. Their neceſſity in tragedy and comedy is obvious; nor 
can the epopcea ſubſiſt without them. See TRactpy, Co- 
MEDY, Oc. 

It is not enough the epic narration be ſurprizing ; it muſt like- 
wiſe be moving and paſſionate, hurrying away the reader's 
mind, and filling it with anxiety, joy, terror, or ſome other 
violent paſſion, aand this for ſubjects it knows are feigned. See 
Epic and NARRATION. 

Though paſſions be always neceſſary, yet all are not equally ne- 
ceſſary, or ſuitable to all. Comedy has joy, and agreeable 
ſurprizes for its part: tragedy, on the contrary, has terror, and 
compaſſion. The proper paſſion of the epopcex is admiration ; 
though the epopcea, as a medium between the two others, 
takes in both their kinds of paſſions; as we ſee in the griefs of 
the fourth book of the ZEneid, and the games and diverſions 
of the fifth. Admiration, in effect, is conſiſtent with each ; we 
admire with joy the things that ſurprize us agreeably, and with 
terror and grief thoſe that amaze and afflict us, 


Beſides the general paſſion, which diſtinguiſhes the epic from 


dramatic poems, each epopœa has its peculiar pain, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from other epic poems. This peculiar 7 
fill follows the character of the hero. Thus wrath and terror 
reign in the Iliad, becauſe Achilles is wrathful, and us au- 
TzyMzT aww, the moſt terrible of men. The Aincid is all 
in the tender, ſofter paſſions; ſuch being the character of A.- 
neas. The prudence of Ulyſſes not allowing thcſ2 exceſſes, 
we find none of them in the Odyſſee. 


As to the conducting of the paſſions, to make them have their ef- 


fect, there are two things required; v:z. that the audience be 


prepared or diſpoſed to receive them; and that ſeveral incom- 


patible paſſions be not mixed together. 

The neceſſity of diſpoſing the audience is founded on the na- 
tural neceſſity of taking up things where they are, in order to 
remove them elſewhere. The application of this maxim is eaſy; 
a man is calm and at eaſe, and you would put him in a paſſian 
by a diſcourſe made on purpoſe. You muſt begin, then, in a 
calm manner; by this means you join yourſelf to him ; and 


afterwards walking together, he won't fail to follow you in all 


the paſſions to which you lead him inſenſibly. 

If you ſhew your anger at firſt, you will be as ridiculous, and 
will have as little effect as Ajax in the Metamorphoſes ; in 
whom the ingenious Ovid gives a fine example of this failing. 
He begins his harangue in the height of paſſion, and with the 
moſt violent figures, before his judges in the deepeſt tran- 
quillity, 


— Sigeia torva 

Littora proſpexit claſſemque in littore vultu; 

Protendenſque manus, Agimus, proh Jupiter] inquit, 

Ante rates cauſam, & mecum confertur Ulyſſes ! | 

The neceſſary diſpoſitions ariſe from ſome preceding diſcourſe, 
or at leaſt from ſome action, which has already begun to raiſe 
the paſſions, *ere they are mentioned. The orators themſelves 
ſometimes uſe this laſt means: for though, ordinarily, they do 
not raiſe the paſſions till the end of their diſcourſe ; yet, when 
they find their audience already moved, it would be ridiculous 
in them, by an unſeaſonable tranquillity, to lay them again. 
Thus the laſt time Catiline came to the ſenate, the fathers 
were ſo ſhocked at his preſence, that thoſe near the place where 
he ſat down, roſe up, retired, and left him alone. On this 
occaſion, Cicero had too much ſenſe to begin his oration with 
the uſual tranquillity and coolneſs of exordiums. By this means 
he would have palled and abated the indignation of the ſenators 
againſt Catiline, which it was his buſineſs to ſpirit up, and in- 
flame ; and would have eaſed the parricide of that conſternation 
the behaviour of the ſenators had given him; and which it was 
Cicero's deſign to aggravate. Omitting, therefore, the firſt part 
of his oration, he takes his audirors in the condition he finds 
them, continues and augments their paſſions: Quouſque tandem 
abutere, Catilina, patientia naſtra? Quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iſte tuus eludet? Quem ad finem ſeſe effrenata jactabit audacia? 
Nihilne te nocturnum præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil 
timor populi, nihil, &c. 
The poets are full of inſtances of this kind, where the paſſion is 
prepared or kept up by actions. Dido, in Virgil, begins a diſ- 
courſe like Ajax: Proh, Jupiter I ibit hic, ait, c. But then the 
motions are here well diſpoſed; Dido is before repreſented un- 
der terrible apprehenſions of Aneas's quitting her, Qc. 


Seneca's conduct, indeed, is quite oppoſite to this rule. If he N 


has a paſſion to raiſe, he is ſure firſt to take from his audience 
any dilpolition they might have to be affected. If they be 2 
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grief, fear, ot the expeCtation of ſomething horrible, &c. he will 
begin with ſome fine deſcription of the place, &c. In the 
Troades, Hecuba and Andromache being prepared to hear the 
violent and barbarous death of their ſon Aſtyanax, whom the 
Greeks precipitated from the top of a tower; what booted it 
to tell them, that of the ſpectators that crouded from all quar- 
ters to ſee the execution, ſome placed themſelves on, ſtones, 
which the ruins of the walls made to project; that others 
ſhook their legs, as being placed too high, &c. Alta rupes, cu- 
jus s cacumine ereFa ſummos turba libravit pedes, Cc. 

The ſecond thing required in the management of the paſſions, 
is, thar they be found pure, and diſengaged from any thing that 
might prevent their effect. 

Polymythy, therefore, i. e. a multiplicity of fables, actions, or 
biſtories, muſt be avoided : all adventures much broken, and 
hard to be retained; and all intrigues intricate and difficult to 
conceive, are at once excluded. Theſe embaraſs the mind, and 
require fo much attention, that there is none to ſpare for the 
paſſions. The ſoul mult be free and diſengaged, to fecl; and we 


divert ourſelves even from our real ſotrows, by an application 


ro other things. 

Bur, of all others, the greateſt enemies to the paſſions are the 
paſfions theraſelves : They oppoſe and deſtroy one another; and 
if two oppolite ones, c. gr. joy and ſorrow, meet in the ſame 
object, they will neicher of them ſtand it. It is the nature of 
theſe habits that impoſes this law: The blood and ſpirits can- 
not move gently and equally, as in a ftate of tranquillity, and at 
the ſame time be ſtopped and ſuſpended with ſome violence 
occaſioned by admiration. Nor can they be in either of thoſe 
ſituations, while fear calls them from the outer parts of the 
body, to aſſemble them about the heart; or rage ſends them 
into the muſcles, and makes them act there with violences very 
oppoſite to the operations of fear. 

The cauſes and effects, therefore, of the paſſions in the ſoul, 
are to be ſtudied, to be able to manage them with all their 
force. Virgil furniſhes two examples of what we have faid 
about the ſimplicity and engagement of each paſſion, in the 
deaths of Camilla and Pallas. | 

PAs s10N, in heraldry,— Croſs of PAs510N, is a croſs thus called, 


becaule in ſhape of that whereon our Saviour ſuffered, 2. e. not| 


croſſed in the middle, but nearer the top; with arms ſhort in 
proportion to the length of the ſhaft. See CRoss. 
Pass10n-WEEK, the Week next preceding Eaſter. See EasTER 
and WEEK. 

It is thus called from our Saviour's paſſion, i. e. his crucifixion, 
Sc. which happened on the Friday of this week, now called 
Good Friday. 

PASSIVE, a term of relation, implying a thing to ſuffer or 
undergo the action of ſome other: which, in reſpect thereof, is 
denominated active. See ACTIVE. 

In all generation, philoſophers conceive an active power and 
a paſſrve. See POWER. 

In civil life, we ſay, ſuch a perſon in ſuch an election, has 
both an active voice, and a paſſive, i. e. he is both capable of 
electing, and being elected. See VoICE. 

Some alſo uſe the term paſſive debt, for a debt which we owe 
another, in contradiſtinction to an active debt, which is owing 
us. See DEBT. 

The chemiſts divide their principles, or elements into active 
and paſſive. — Paſſiue are ſuch as bave no active force inherent 
in themſelves, and which only act by being joined with ſome 
of the others. Sce PRINCIPLE. 

Such are phlegm and earth, ſome ſay alſo ſalt, and, in effect, 
all but ſu!phur, or fire, which they will have the only princi- 
ple of action and motion in the univerſe. See EARTH, SUL- 
PHUR, FIRE, Oc. 

PAsSIVE qualities. See the article QUALITY. 

Pass1ve wnder/tanding. See UNDERSTANDING. 

Pass Iv E prayer, in the language of myſtick divines, is a total 
ſuſpenſion, or ligature of the intellectual faculties, in virtue 
whereof the ſoul remains, of itſelf, and as to its own power, im- 
potent with regard to the producing of any effects. See PRAYER. 
The paſſive ſtate, ſays Fenelon, is only paſſive in the ſame ſenſe 
as contemplation is ſo, 7. e. it does not exclude peaceable, diſ- 
intereſted acts, but only unquiet ones, or ſuch as tend to our 
own intereſt. | 7 

In the paſſive ſtate, the ſoul has not properly any activity, any 
ſituation of its own: it is a mere infinite flexibility of the ſoul, 
which the feebleſt impulſe of grace gives motion to. Id. 
Pass Iv E, in grammar, denotes a ſecond voice, or inflexion of 
verbs, which of active becomes paſſive, by aſſuming, in the 
modern languages, new auxiliary verbs: in the ancient, by new 
_ terminations. See VERB, VoIcE, Cc. | 

The Engliſh verbs become paſſive, by taking the auxiliary verb 
J am, in lieu of I have, wherewith the ative are conjugated : 
the French by Fe ſuis, in lieu of Tay; the Italian by J /o, 
for Jo ho, &c. | 


Latin verbs become paſſive, by changing their termination; 


as amor for amo, &c. amari, for amare, Cc. 

Engliſh verbs paſſive are nothing elle, in effect, but the verb 

I am, in all its inflections joined to the participle paſſive ; as, 
| | | 2 


1 am praiſed, in Latin laudor; in French Je fit 1 
* B Fay été loue, laudatus fui, G. ſuis lou, 1 bave 
euter FA SSIVE, is a verb that has a paſſive HERO 
neuter ſignification. See Neve 1. 5 tion, but 3 
Of theſe there are a very ſmall number in Latin 
French, fewer in Engliſh; as, I am en , np wk 
„„ tered, ingrefſus ſun, j 
Grammarians are frequently miſtaken here; taki 
neuters paſſive, which, in effect, are rr = for 
"ou exile on 8 by adding the pronoun pet” in 
and which, on that footing, ſhould rather Tug, 
neuters paſſive. a de neuters active than 
Some admit of no genuine paſſive verbs in the modern to 
ſuch, we mean, as anſwer to the notion of paſſives in the "gues, 
where all is done by different terminations. On which — 
there ſhould be none but actives paſſive and neuters ba. 
Passiv vaſſalage. See VASSALAGE. vr 
N o 70 See the article P Assa. 

ER, HIAEZXA, a ſolemn feaſt, celebrat | 
Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon next pg, the 
-_ equinox. See FEAST. OW 
his feaſt was called, by the ancient Latins and Gr hy 
not from wzoxw, I ſuffer, as Lactantius weakly — 3 
from the Hebrew Npꝰ Peſabh, paſlage, leap; the deg; of 
the feaſt being to commemorate the deſtroying angel's 0 f 
over the houſes of the Iſraelites, when he entered in Ks 
ſtroyed the firſt-born in thoſe of the Egyprians, nd 
Yer many weakly imagine, that it was in memory of thei 
paſſing the Red ſea, that the paſſover was inſtituted; though ir 
1 p ow feaſt was held, and had its name before the Ie 
ites took a ſtep of their way out of Egypt; and 0 
ſeveral days 45 their — the Red E. e 
Beſides the paſſover celebrated on the fourteenth of the fit 
month; there was a ſecond paſſover held on the fourteenth of 
the ſecond month after the equinox, inſtituted by God infavour 
of travellers and fick perſons, who could not attend at che firſt: 
nor be at Jeruſalem on the day. 4 
The Greeks, and even ſome of the catholic doctors, from the 
XVIII® chapter of St. John, take occaſion to conclude, that 
Jeſus anticipated the day marked for the paſſover in the law; 
but the authority of three evangeliſts ſeems to evince the 
contrary. 
F. Lamy is of opinion, he did not attend at the paſſover the laſt 
year of his life; which ſentiment has drawn upon him abun- 
dance of oppoſers. ö | 
F. Hardouin maintains, that the Galileans celebrated the paſſer 
on one day, and the Jews on another. See SAMARITAN, 

PASS-PAROLE, a command given in the head of an army, 
and thence communicated to the rear; by paſſing it from mouth 
to mouth. See WorD. 

PASS-PAR-TO UT, a maſter-key; or key that opens indiffe- 
rently ſeveral locks belonging to the fame lodge or apartment. 
See Key and Lock. e 

PAS S- PO RT, a licence, or letter from a prince, or governor, 
granting liberty and ſafe conduct to travel, enter, and go outof 
his territories freely, and without moleſtation. 

The paſ5-port is, properly, given to friends; and the /afe- 
conduct to enemies. See SAFE CONDUCT. | 

Paſquier takes paſs-port to have been introduced for paſſe-par- 
tout. Balzac mentions a very honourable paſsport given by 
an emperor to a philoſopher in theſe terms: If there be any one, 
on land or fea, hardy enough to moleſt Potamon, let him 
conſider, whether he be ſtrong enough to wage war with Cxfir. 

Pass-PoRT is alſo uſed for a licence granted by a prince for the 
importing or exporting merchandices, moveables, c. without 
paying the duties. | , 
Merchants ſometimes procure ſuch paſs-ports for certain kinds 
of commodities; and they are always given to embaſſadors 
and miniſters for their baggage, equipage, &c. 

Pass-PorrT is alſo a licence obtained for the importing or ex- 
porting of merchandices deemed contraband, and declared ſuch 
by tariffs, &c. as gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, ammunition of 

war, horſes, corn, wool, &c. upon paying duties. 

PASS-VOLANT, or PassE-vOLANT, a faggot, or a pretended 
ſoldier, not enrolled, whom the captain or colonel makes pals 
in review, or muſter, to ſhew / that his company is compleat, or 
to receive the pay thereof to his own profit. See FAGGOT, Se. 
In France the pa/ſe-volants are condemned to be marked on the 
cheek with a flower- de- luce. 

PAST-BOARD, a kind of thick paper, formed of ſeveral ſheet 

paſted together. See PAPER. F 

There is alſo a coarſe kind of pa/?-board made of old paper an 

old paſt- board, beaten in a mortar with water, and reduced into 

a kind of pulp; to which is added a little paſte, to gie = 

maſs a conſiſtence; after which it is formed ina mould; an 

to finiſh it, laid in a preſs, to ſqueeze out all the water, ar le. 

duce it to its proper thicknels. | e 

Each kind is diſtinguiſhed by numero's, which exprels its 

neſs and value: the fineſt is covered on both ſides with a Ve 

white ſmooth paper, others only on one ſide; and others © 


both ſides with common paper. J LV 
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; of 5a /t. board is in the binding of books, letter- 
Tu 22 wy Sc. See BooK-BINDING. | 
c ot E, in cookery, a ſoft compoſition of flour, wrought up 
7 AS Gi r fluids, as water, milk, or the like, to ſerve for 
15 boffns, therein to bake meats, fruits, &c. . 
25 - is the baſis, or foundation of pyes, tarts, patties, paſties, 
and other works of paltry. See PaSTRY, SW. 
is alſo uſed in confectionry, &c. for a preparation of ſome 
PASTE) made by beating the pulp thereof with ſome fluid, or 
= admixture, into a ſoft. pappy conſiſtence, ſpreading it 
— a diſh, and drying it with ſugar, till it become as pliable 
* ordinary paſte. See Cox FE Cr. | 
Ir is uſed occalionally for making the cruſts, and bottoms of 


B = make almond paſtes, apple paſtes, apricot paſtes, 
cherry, currant, lemon, plumb, peach, and pear paſtes. 

Pasre is alſo uſed for a preparation of wheaten flour, boiled up, 
and incorporated with Water; uſed by ſeveral artificers, as up- 
holſterers, ſadlers, bookbinders, &c. inſtead of glue or ſize, to 
faſten or cement their cloths, leathers, papers, &'c.See CEMENT, 

PASTEL. Seethe article PASTIL. 

PASTE RN, of a horſe, the diſtance between the fetlock or 
joint next the foot, and the coroner ofthe hoof. 

This part ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in middle {ized horſes, be- 
cauſe long paſlerns are weak, and cannot fo well endure travel. 

PASTERN joint is the joint above the paſtern. 
The pa/tern joint, after travelling, is apt to be crowned, i. e. 
ro have a ſwelling round it beneath the ſkin, in form of a 
circle, a third of an inch broad. 

PAST IL, or PAsTEL, among painters, &c. a ſort of paſte made 
of ſeveral colours, ground up with gum-water, either together 
or ſeparately ; in order to make crayons to paint with on paper, 
or parchment. See CRAYON. | | 

PasTIL, PASTILLUS, is allo uſed for a dry compoſition, yield- 
ing a fragrant ſmell when burnt in a perfuming pan, to clear 
and ſcent the air of a chamber. See PERFUME. , 

It is compoſed of odorous reſins, mixed with aromatic woods, 
or drugs pulverized, and incorporated with mucilages of gum 
tragac inch. Some call theſe compoſitions Ofſelets of Cyprus. 
There are alſo paſtils for the mouth, eaten to procure a ſweat 
breath. Thele have ſeveral names, and conſiſt of ſeveral pre- 
parations, as muſcadines, conſerves, &c, | 

PasT1L, or Pas TEL, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the plant other- 
wile called woad or glaſs-wort. See WoaD. 

PasT1L in confectionry is a preparation of ſugar with lemon- 
water, &c. boiled up with gum-water, ſtrained, beatup, and by 

the addition of more dry ſugar, worked into a pliable paſte, and 
thus formed into round or oblong figures, and dried in the 
ſtove. See LOZENGE. 

PASTINATION, a term ſometimes uſed in agriculture for 
theact of opening, looſening, and preparing the earth for plant- 
ing. See EARTH and PLANTING. | 

PASTOR, originally, ſignifies one that (paſcit) feeds. Hence 
it was anciently uſed for a ſhepherd, or advocate; and is now 
appropriated to a miniſter, or one that hath the cure of fouls. 

PASTORAL, ſomething that relates to ſhepherds, pa/tores. 
The poets repreſent the pa/toral life and paſtoral manners in the 
molt agrecable light. We muſt not imagine them ſo beautiful 
in nature as in their deſcriptions. | 
PasrokaL, in poetry, denotes a compoſition, the ſubject 
whereof is ſomething in the paſtoral, at leaſt rural life, and the 
Perſons ſhepherds, at leaſt ruſticks. See PoETRY. | 
Moſt authors, except the Engliſh, eſteem pa/toral of the drama- 
tic kind, and define it a dramatic piece, wherein the perſons 


are clad like nymphs and ſhepherds, and act their own amours. 
dee DRAMATIC. | 


PAT 


PASTRY, that branch of cookery which teaches the prepa: | 


ration of pa/fe with ſeveral ſavoury ingredients of fleſh, fruits, 
ſpices, ſugar, butter, &c. See PasTE. 

Paſtry is chiefly converſant in the making of pyes, paſties, pat- 
ties, cakes, biſcuits, &c, See PasTy. | 

PASTURE, PasTvura, in our law-books, is any place where 
cattle are occaſionally fed. F 
By which. it differs from paſcua, which is a place ſer wholly 

apart for feeding, and never ploughed, * Ac. 

* Paſtura omne genus paſcendi fignificat, five in pratis, foe in ſtipula, 
froe in agris, five in campis : Sed paſcua eft locus principaliter de- 
putatus pecoribus paſcendis, ut, puta, in montibus, moris, mariſcis, 

et planis non cultis nec aratis. | Lindwood. 

PASTURE ground is properly that which is not cultivated; that is, is 
neither meadow nor arable ; but reſerved for the feeding of cattle, 
The beſt domains are thoſe conſiſting in paſture; they need no 
tilling. Holland is a country abounding much in paſture. 

Admeaſurement of PASTURE. See ADMEASUREMENT. 

PASTUS, the procuration, or proviſion, which the king's, or 
lord's tenants are bound to make for them ar certain days, or 
ſeaſons, or as often asthey make a progreſs to their lands. 
This, in many places, has been converted into a pecuniary fee ; 
as in the procurations of the clergy. See PRoCURATION. 

PAST I, in cookery, a work of paſtry ; being a preparation of 
ſome proper meat, as beef, veniſon, lamb, or the like, well 
boned, beaten up to a pulp, and highly ſeaſoned, put up in a 
paſte, and then baked in an oven. They alſo make veal paſties, 
umble paſties, kidney paſties, marrow paſtes, &c. 

PATARINS. Jide ALBIGENSEs. 

PATAVINITY, PaTavinitas, among criticks, a fault ob- 
jected to Titus Livius, which he derived from his.country Pa- 
dua, by the antients called Patavium. 1 
Aſinius Pollio, as we are informed by Quintilian, taxed Livy 
with patavinity.— What this patavinity conſiſted in, has given 
the criticks a world of pains to find out. | 
Paolo Beni, profeſſor of eloquence in the univerſity of Padua, 
is of opinion, it muſt be underſtood of the inclination of that 
hiſtorian to Pompey's party. But would Pollio have reproached 
him with an inclination from which he himſelf was notexempt? 
Pignorius will have the patavinity to conſiſt in 75700 retaining 
the vicious orthography of his countrymen of Padua, who 
wrote /ibe and qua/ſe, for ſibi and quaſi; which he proves from 
ſeveral ancient inſcriptions. 

F. Rapin takes the patavinity to be only a faulty pronuncia- 
tion, which ſhocked the delicate ears ot the people in the 
court of Auguſtus; and favoured a little of the country. 

Morhof believes it to be a certain turn of expreſſion, and ſome 
phraſes peculiar to the Padueſe.—Al! we know for certain, is, 
that it was a fault in the language of Livy, not in the ſentiments, 
or manners. In all probability, it is one of thoſe delicacies 
that are loſt in a dead language. M. Balzac could not ridicule 


his dotard better than by ſuppoſing he valued himſelf on hav- 


„N the patavinity objected by Pollio to Livy. 

an. Georg. Morhof has an expreſs treatiſe De patavinitate 
Liviana, printed at Kiel in 1685; where he explains, very learn- 
edly the urbanity and peregrinity of the Latin tongue. 

PATE, in fortification, a kind of platform, like what they call an 
horſe- ſhoe; not always regular, but generally oval, encompaſſed 
only with a parapet, and having nothing to flank it. It is uſu- 
ally erected in marſhy grounds, to cover a gate of a town, or 
the like. See HoRsE-SHOE. + | 

PATEE, or Parr EE, a term in heraldry for a croſs, ſmall in the 
centre, and widening towards the extremes. J. Tab. Herald fig. 76. 

IT be field is fable, a croſs patee argent, by the name of Croſs. 
This form of a croſs is alſo called forme. See FORME'. 


Petty Parks. See the article PETTY. 
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The ſcene is always in the fields or woods; whence Taſſo PAT EL. L A, in anatomy, a bone which covers the forepart of 


calls Paſtoral, Tavola boſcareccia. | 
Such are the Poor Fids of Guarini, the Aminta of Taſſo, the 
Sylvia of Mairet the French poet, the Comus of Milton, &c. 
Taſlo aſſumes to himſelf the honour of baving invented paſtoral; 
but the ft idea of this kind of drama ſeems to be Beccari's due, 
who made the firſt attempt of this kind in 1552. Bur Taflo's 
Aminta, which did nor appear till the year 1573, effacing 
What had been done by Beccari, the firſt author was forgot, and 
allo left the inventor. 
* 18 Certain this kind of paſtoral fable, compoſed according to 
ine rules of the ſtage, was unknown among the ancients. The 
reeks and Latins have indeed introduced ſhepherds in their 
eclopues; but theſe eclogues had nothing theatrical in them; nor 
ere the ſhepherds ever brought upon the ſtage. See ECLoGUE. 
This kind of dramatic paſtoral is ſtill but little known among 
W3 nor have we any thing confiderable under the title of pa- 
val, but country pieces after the manner of the eclogues, or 
Wyllions of the ancients. See Ipy LLION. 
very paſtorsl, even in this laſt view, ſhould have a little plot, 
or fable, which may deſerve the title of a paſtoral ſcene. It muſt 
ample, and but one; yet not ſo as to refuſe all digreſſions, 
provided they be but ſhort. This rule of the Plot is every 
here obſerved by Virgil. 78 | =» 
ATORAL column, See the article COLUMN... 


ASTORAL Ala. See the article CRoSIER. 
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the joint of the knee; called alſo mola, rotula, and popularly, 


the Inee· pan. — See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. n. 21. fig. 7..n. 


25. See alſo the article Mora. 
The patella is roundiſh on the outſide, ſomewhat of the figure 
of a ſhield, covered with a ſmooth cartilage, and about two 
inches in diameter; over it flide the tendons of the muſcles. 
which extend the leg, as on a trochlea, or pulley. 
But irs more immediate uſe is to hinder the leg from being bent 
forwards in extenſion; which would of neceſſity be the caſe in 
this articulation, did not this bone, like a bolſter, check its rolling 
forwards; as the olecranum does the ſwing of the cubitus 
backwards. See OLECRANUM. | 
In an erect poſture, when one foot is ſer forwards, the whole 
weight of the body bears on the patella ; which in this ſitua- 
tion hinders the knee from bending backwards, and ſtraining 
the muſcles that inflect it behind. Hence it was that Galen's 
wreſtler, who had diſlocated his patella, found ſo much pain 
in going down hill. | 
PATE NA, in the Romiſh church, the cover or lid of the cha- 
lice, made of the ſame metal therewith, ſerving to hold the par- 
ticles of the hoſt, and given the people tokiſs when they make 
an offering. See CRHALICE. | 
It has its name patena, a patendo; and is a general name, in Co- 
lumella, for any broad flat veſſel. | 


PATENTS, or /ztters PaTenT, in law, the king's letters, ſealed 


with the great-ſeal; ſerving to convey the title or property of 
| | | AR 8 ſome 


— — — 


ſome grant, favour, privilege of a new eſtabliſhment, or the 
like. See LETTERs patents and EX EMPLIFICATION. 

They have their name becauſe deliver'd open, ut pateant omnibus; 
by way of contradiſtinction from letters de cachet, which are 
ſealed. 

It is to be noted, that patents differ from writs; a coroner is 
made by writ, not by patent. See Warr. 

To this office, enacted 18 Jac. 1. belong a Clerk, &c. 

PATE NTE E, is he to whom the king grants his letters patent. 
See PaTENTs. 

PATE RA“, among antiquaries, a goblet, or veſſel, uſed by 
the Romans in their ſacrifices ; wherein they offered their con- 
ſecrated meats to the gods; and wherewith they made liba- 
tions. See SACRIFICE and LIBATION. 

The word is Latin, formed from pateo, I am open; 5 
becauſe it has a great aperture; in contradiſtinction to es, 
Sc. which have only narrow necks, or whoſe aperture is leſs than 
the body of the veſſel. 

On medals the patera is ſeen in the hands of ſeveral deities; 
and frequently in the hands of princes, to mark the ſacerdotal 
authority joined with the imperial, &c. 

Hence F. Joubert obſerves, that beſide the patera, there is fre- 
quently an altar, upon which the patera ſeems to be pouring 
its contents. 


The patera was of gold, filver, marble, braſs, glaſs, or earth; 


and they uſed to encloſe it in urns with the aſhes of the de- 
ceaſed, after it had ſerved for the libations of wine and li- 
quors at the funeral. 5 

The patera is an ornament in architecture, frequently ſeen in the 
Dorick freeze, and the tympans of arches. 

PATE RE RO. See the article PEDRERO. 

PATERNITY, the quality of a father. See FATHER. 
There is an immediate relation between the paternity of the 
father, and the filiation of the ſon, in the myſtery of the trinity. 
See TRINITY. 

Divines have a long time diſputed, whether paternity be a 
real and ſpecific character, which abſolutely diſtinguiſhes the 
father from the ſon; or whether it be a meer relation of œco- 
nomy, and ſubordination? On the one hand, if paternity be 
ſuppoſed incommunicable to the ſon, and if it conſtitute a real 
and poſitive diſtinction; this ſeems to amount to tritheiſm. 
See 'TRITHEISM. "Wy 
On the other hand, if paternity be only regarded as a mode, 
or a term of order and ceconomy; there is no eſſential and 
intrinſic difference between the father and ſon; which is no- 
thing lels than Sabellianiſm. See SABELLIAN. 
PATER-NOSTER, the Lord's-Prayer ; a form ſo called from 
the initial words thereof in Latin. 

PATER-NOSTER is alſo uſed for a chaplet or ſtring of beads ; be- 
_ ſerving to number the rehearſals of that prayer. See 
chaplet. 

Par nods in architecture, a ſort of ornaments cut in 
form of beads, either round or oval, uſed on baguettes, aſtra- 
gals. &c. See BAGUETTE, BEAD, &c. 

PATER-NOSTRE, in heraldry. A croſs Pater. noſtre is a 
croſs made of beads; as repreſented in Tab. Herald. Fig. 77. 
See CRoss. 

This croſs is to be fo ſhadowed in drawing, as that the ſphericity 
of the beads may appear, to diſtinguiſh them from beſants, &c. 

PATH of the Vertex, a term frequently uſed by Mr. Flamſtead, 

in his doctrine of the ſphere, ſignifying a circle, deſcribed by 
any point of the earth's ſurface, as the earth turns round its axis. 
This point is conſidered as vertical to the earth's centre; and is 
the ſame with what is called the vertex or Zenith in the Ptole- 
maic projection. | 
The ſemi- diameter of this path of the vertex is always equal 
to the complement of the latitude of the point or place that 
deſcribes it; that is, to the place's diſtance from the pole of the 
world, 

PATHETIC*, naehrikox, ſomething that relates to the paſ- 
ſions; and particularly that is proper to awake or excite them. 
See PASSION. 

The word comes from the Greek wag, paſſion, emotion. 
The pathetic and ſublime have a near affiniry. See SUBLIME. 
See allo STYLE. 

Parhz ric, in muſic, ſomething very moving, expreſſive, or 

paſſionate; capable of exciting pity, compaſſion, anger, or the 


like. In this ſenſe we fay the pathetic ſtyle, a pathetic fugue, 


pathetic ſong, &c. | 
The chromatic genus, with its greater and leſſer ſemi-tones, 


either aſcending or deſcending is very proper for the pathetic; 


as is alſo an artful management of diſcords; with a variety of 
motions, now briſk, now languiſhing, now ſwift, now flow. 
Nieuwentyt tells us of a muſician at Venice, who excelled in 
the pathetic to that degree, that he was able to play any of his 
auditors into diſtraction: he adds, that the great means he made 
uſe of, was the variety of motions, &c. 

PATHETICI, in anatomy, the fourth of the ten pair of 
nerves, which ariſe out of the medulla oblongata. — See Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 5. litt. mm. See alſo the article Nerve. 
The pathetict are the ſmalleſt nerves of the brain; they have 
their origin in the lower part of the med:!/a oblongata, behind 
the nates and 7e/les. "ID 


| 


They have their name pathetici, from their ſerving t 
the eyes in the various paſſions ; and are by ſome alſ; * 
amatorii, from the great uſe made thereof by lovers in Called 
Sc. See Eves, Ce. » M Ogling, 
PATHOGNOM ONIC, IA®ornQMONIKOE, in medic: 
an eſſential ſign, or characteriſtic; or a ſymptom peculia 0 
and inſeparable from ſome diſeaſe, and every ſtage Fea * 
See SYMPTOM. . 
Thus Blancard, and after him Harris, c. — But the truth j 
there is nothing in all medicine that anſwers to the ide; r 
pathognomonic , diſeaſes and ſymptoms are too complicated hy 
we are to judge of the former not by any one ſign, but b 
concurrence of ſeveral. See Sto and DracNosric 1 
PATH O L OGY *, nao ori, that part of medicine which 
conſiders diſeaſes, both thoſe of the body, and the mind. 
their natures, cauſes, ſymptoms, c. See DiskAs k. f 
The word is formed from the Greek w a 
and Boys, diſcourſe. No res ing 
PATH OS, naeor, paſſion a term uſed in ſpeaking of th 
movements, Which the orator excites in his audience. ; 
There is a world of pathes in his diſcourſe. — We ſometime; 
alſo uſe the word for energy or ſtreſs. See Exzrgy, 
PATIENT, among phyficians, a perſon under the direction of 
a phyſician, or ſurgeon, to be cured of ſome diſeaſe, 
Agent and PATIENT, See the article AGENT. 
PATIEN T LEA muſculus, in anatomy. See Levator Scapule 
PATONCE, in heraldry—a Craſi Pa roxck, is a croſs flory x 
the ends: from which it only differs in this, that the ends * 
ſtead of turning down like a flower - de- luce, are extended ſome- 
what in the patee form. — Vid. Tab. Herald. fig. 78. He beats 
gules a croſs patonce, argent, by the name of Latimer. 
PATRES conſcripti, in antiquity, a denomination given to the 
ſenators of Rome. See SENATOR, PATRICIA, Oc. 
The firſt hundred ſenators appointed by Romulus, were called 
ſimply patres; fathers; another hundred being added by Ro- 


mulus and Tatius, upon the union of the two people; thele lat- - 


ter were called patres minorum gentium, and the former majo- 
rum gentium. 
Art length Tarquinius Priſcus making up the number three hun- 
dred, the two latter claſſes were called patres conferipti; be- 
cauſe, adſcripti, were wrote down to the former. 
Thoſe afterwards choſen from among the knights, were called 
patres adlecti. 

Gloria PaTRI1, See the article GLORIA. 

Dower ex aſſenſu PaTR1s. See the article Dower. . 

PATRIARCH, PATRIARcHA, one of thoſe firſt fathers who 

lived towards the beginning of the world ; and who became 
famous by their long lines of deſcendants. 
Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and his twelve ſons, are the patriarchs 
of the Old Teſtament: Seth, Enoch, &c. were antediluvian 
patriarchs. The number of children is the benediction and 
character of a patriarch. 

PATRIARCH is alſo uſed in Chriſtendom for the biſhops in pol- 
ſeſſion of ſome of the grand ſees, independent of the papal 
juriſdiction. See BisHoP. 

The patriarchate has been always eſteemed the ſupreme dignity 
in the church: ſo that, to riſe by degrees, the biſhop had only 
under him the territory of the city whereof he was biſhop, the 
metropolitan commanded a province, and had for ſuffragans the 
biſhops of his province ; the primate was the chief of a dioceſe, 
and had ſeveral metropolitans under him; and the patriarch had 
under him ſeveral dioceſes, and primates themſelves were under 
him. — But this order was not always obſerved. See ME Ro- 
POLITAN and PRIMATE. 
Uſher, Pagi, De Marca, and Morinus, attribute the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the grand patriarchates to the apoſtles, They ſuppoſe 
that the apoſtles, according to the deſcription of the world then 
given by geographers, pitched on the three principal cities in the 
three parts of the known world, viz. Rome in Europe; An. 
tioch in Aſia; and Alexandria in Africa: and thus formed a tri- 
nity of patriarchs. 3 f 
Ochers, far from attributing this inſtitution to the apoſtles, * 
tain, that the name patriarch was unknown at the time of the 
council of Nice; and that for a long time afterwards, patriare”s 
and primates were confounded together; as being all <q * 
chiefs of dioceſes, and equally ſuperior to metropolitans, = 
were only chiefs of provinces. —Hence it is that Socratesg1! b 
the title patriarch to all the chiefs of dioceſes, and onvoger E 
of them. In effect, it does not appear that the dignity — 4 
triarch was appropriated to the five grand ſees of Ro ou 
ſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, til 7 Nice 
council of Chalcedon in 451. For when the council 0 a 
regulated the limits and prerogatives of the three wee 5 "le 
Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, it did not give them - ori 
of patriarchs, though it allowed them the pre-eminence 91 
vileges thereof. Thus when the council of ere A 
judg d the ſecond place to the biſhop of Conſtantinople, 1 


then, was only a fuffragan of Heraclea, ic faid nothing ot 


triarchate. | ncil of 
Nor is the term patriarch found in the decree of the comme s 
Chalcedon, whereby the fifth place 1s aſſigned the churches. 
. Jeruſalem; nor did theſe five patriarchs govern Al tt ©" There 
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11 many independent chiefs of dioceſes, who, far 
There wane 1 jura of the grand patriarehs, called 
— patriarchs , ſuch as that of Aquileia nor was Car- 
= over ſubject to the patriarch of Alexandria. | 
* uthority of the patriarchs grew by inſenſible degrees, till 
x , . h all affairs of moment, within the compaſs of their 
— came before them; either at firſt hand, or by 
he metropolitans. | 
Meer nfecrated hy appointed the time of Eaſter, oc. 
N Ying, in ſhort, was done without conſulting them; and their 
d b ces were executed with the fame reſpect as thoſe of princes. 
Th / Latin church was unacquainted with patriarchs till the fixth 
a and the churches of Gaul, Britain, &c. were never ſub- 
4 _ authority of the patriarch of Rome, whole authority 
n ly exrended to the ſuburbicary provinces.—There was no pri- 
ns. no exarchate, or patriarchate owned here; but the biſhops, 
11 * metropolitans, governed the church in common. 
Indeed after the name patriarch became frequent in the weſt, 
it was attributed to the biſhops of Bourges and Lyons; bur it 
was only in the firſt ſignification, viz. as heads of dioceſes.— 
Du Cange adds, that there have been ſome abbots, who have 
bore the title of patriarchs. See ABBOT. : 
PATRIARCH is alſo applied to the chiefs of ſeveral churches in the 
eaſt, who live out of communion with the Roman church : 
Such are the patriarch of the Armenians, reſiding in the mo- 
naſtery of St. Gregory ; the patriarch of the Abyſſinians, called 
Hund; the patriarchs of the Cophti, the Jacobins, &c. See 
ARMENIANS, CoPHTT, Jacosins, Ec. 
PATRIARCHAL, in heraldry. — A Patriarchal croſs, is that 
where the ſhaft is twice croſſed, the lower arms or traverſes 
being longer, and the upper ſhorter. — Such a crols is {aid to 
belong to patriarchs, as the triple crols does to the pope. 
PATRICIAN, PaTRIC1Us, in ancient Rome, a title given to 
the deſcendants of the hundred, or, according to others, of the 
two hundred firſt ſenators choſen by Romulus, and by him call- 
ed patres, fathers. See SENATOR, PaTREs, &c. 
Pairicians, therefore, were then the ancient nobility; in oppoſi- 
tion to the plebeians. See PLEBEIAN. 
But the cognizance and character of theſe ancient families be- 
ing almoſt loſt and extinguiſhed, by a long courſe of years, 
and frequent changes in the empire; a new kind of patricians 
were ſet on foot, who had no pretenſions from birth; but 
their title depended wholly on the emperor's favour. 
This new patriciate, Zoſimus tells us, was erected by Conſtan- 
tine, who conferred the quality on his counſellors ; calling them 
patricii, not becauſe deſcended from the ancient fathers of the 
ſenate, but becauſe they were the fathers of the republic, or of 
the emperor, 


nian calls it ſummam dignitatem : in effect, the patricians ſeem 
to have had the precedence of the conſulares, and to have taken 
place before them in the ſenate; though F. Faber aſſerts the 
contrary. What embroils the queſtion is, that the two digni- 
ties often met in the ſame perſon; for that the patriciate was 
only conferred on thoſe who had gone through the firſt offices 
of the empire, or had been conſuls. 

Pope Adrian made Charlemagne take the title of patrician, ere 
he aſſumed the quality of emperor; other popes have given 
thetitle to other kings and princes by reaſon of irs eminence. 

PATRICIAN, PATRICIUS, is alſo a title of honour frequently 
conferred on men of the firſt quality in the time of our Anglo- 
ſaxon kings. See THANE. 

PATRICIANS, in eccleſiaſtical writers, denote ancient ſecta- 
nies, who diſturbed the church in the beginning of the third 
century: thus called from their founder Patricius, preceptor 
of a Marcionite called Symmachus. | 
His diſtinguiſhing Tenet was, that the ſubſtance of the fleſh is 
not the work of God, but that of the devil; on which account 
his adherents bore an implacable hatred to their own fleſh ; 
which ſometimes carried them ſo far as to kill themſelves. 

They were alſo called Tatianites ; and made a branch of the En- 

, clatites. See TATIANITE. 

ATRIM 0 NY, Par RIMONIUM, a right or eſtate, which 
a perſon inherits from his anceſtors. See HEREDTrART and 
NHERITANCE, | | 
© Name hatrimony was alſo anciently given to the effects, or re- 
hg wherewith a church or religious houſe was endowed. In 

Vach ſenſe we till fay, the patrimony of the church of Rimi- 

85 of Milan, Sc. The duchies of Urbino and Spoleto are called 
lers patrimony. The church of Rome had patrimonies in 

creral countries, in France, Africa, the Alps, Sicily, &c. 

2 make what belonged to the churches the more reſpected, 
x uſually gave their patrimonies the names of the ſaincs they 
eld in the higheſt veneration. 

King the church of Ravenna called its inheritance the patri- 

1 1 of St. Apollinarius; that of Milan the patrimony of St. 

Þ TK Sc. as is obſerved by Fra. Paolo. | 


Abellans, becauſe they di zelieve i 
y did not believe it was the ſon, but the 
father himſelf, that ſuffered and was crucified®, See hom. Yoon 


* a : | | 
; an council of Antioch held by the Euſebians in 345, ſays, that 


- 


This dignity, in time, became the higheſt of the empire, Juſti-| 


ASSIANS, PaTRIPASSIANI, a name given to the 


PAT 


| called Sabe/lians : it adds the reaſon of the name . 
in their condemnation ; wiz. that, by the incarnation of the fa- 
ther, they rendered him comprehenſible and paſſible. 


The Art x hereſy was firſt broached by Praxeas, who was 
ſeconded by Victorinus, at the beginning of the third century. 
— They confeſſed Chriſt to be God, and that God ſuffered 
and died for us; but confounded the divine perſons, and de- 
nied in effect the trinity; meaning by father, ſon, and ſpirit, 
not three perſons, but one perſon under three names. So thar 
he who ſuffered for us is as much father as ſon. Tertullian 
wrote expreſsly againſt Praxeas. 

Hermogenes eſpouſed the error of the Patripaſſians, whence 
they came to be denominated Zermogenians — Afterwards No- 
etius gave into it, which occaſioned them the Name of Me- 
tians, — His diſciple Sabellius the Libyan followed, about the 
year 250, whence they were called Sabellians—Laſtly, becauſe 


Sabellius was of Pentapolis, and the hereſy ſpread much there, 
called the Pentapolitan doctrine. 


or march made by the guards, or watch, in the night-time; 
to obſerve what paſſes in the ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace and 
tranquillity of the city or camp. See GuARD, Rouxps, &c. 
The patrol conſiſts generally of a body of five or ſix men de- 
tached from a corps de guard, and commanded by a ſerjeant. 

PATRON, PaTRoNvs, a term uſed in various acceptations, 

though all reducible to the relation ofa protector, or guardian. 
In the church of Rome, a ſaint, whoſe name a perſon bears, or 
under whoſe protection he is put, and whom he takes particular 
care to invoke; or a ſaint in whoſe name a church, or order is 
founded; or a perſon who firſt eſtabliſhed it, and who is choſen 
protector, are called patrons thereof. 
Thus St. Peter and St. Paul are the patrons of the church of 
St. Genevieve, St. Dionyſius the patron of the city of Paris, St. 
George of England, St. Benedict the patron of the Benedictines, 
St. Michael of the Armourers, St. Ignatius of the Jeſuits, Qc. 

PATRON, PATRONUs, among the Romans, was an appellation 
given to a maſter, who had freed his ſlave. See SLAvE and 
MANUMISS1ON. 

And hence, as the right and relation of maſter expired, that 
of patron commenced. See MASTER. 
For the Romans, in giving their ſlaves their freedom, did not 
deſpoil themſelves of all rights and privileges in them: the law 
ſtill ſubjected the freed-men to conſiderable ſervices and devoirs 
toward their patrons, the neglect whereof was ſeverely puniſhed. 
The principal right which patrons had, was that of being the 
legal heirs of their freedmen, if they died without lawful iflue 
born after their enfranchiſement, and inteſtate. | 
By the Paphian law it was further provided, that if the eſtate of 
the freed-man were 100000 ſeſterces, and he had three children, 
the patron ſhould have a child's portion. See LIBER Tus. 

PaTRON was allo a name which the people of Rome gave to a 
perſon of power, under whoſe protection they put themſelves. 
The common people uſually choſe ſome perſon of eminence 
and authority, to whom they paid all kinds of honour and re- 
ſpect, denominating themſelves his clients; and the patron, on 
his fide, granted them credit and protection. 

By this reciprocal relation was the patron bound to his client, 
and the client to his patron. See CLIENT. 

PATRON, in the canon and common law, denotes a perſon who 
founds, or endows a church or benefice, and reſerves to him- 
ſelf the right of patronage. See Pa rRONAGRE. 

The king is patron paramount of all eccleſiaſtical benefices in 
England. See KINO, PaRAaMouNT, Cc. 

PATRON, in navigation, is a name given in the Mediterranean to 
the perſon who commands the veſſel and ſeamen; ſometimes 
to the perſon who ſteers it; the former, in other places, called 
maſter ;, the ſecond pilot. See MasrER and P1LorT. 

PATRONAGE, PaTRonaTvs, the right of giving or diſ- 
poſing of a church or benefice, properly belonging to the 
founder or endower thereof. See PATRON. 

Patronage conſiſts in having the nomination, or preſentation to 

the benefice by him founded or endowed; in having the ho- 
nourable rights of the church, in being interred inthe chancel, 

Sc. See BENEFICE. 

Of patronages, ſome are lay, others eccleſiaſtical. 

Lay PATRONAGE is a right attached to the perſon, either as foun- 
der, or as heir of the founder; or as poſſeſſor of a fee to which 
the patronage is annexed. 

| Eccleſiaſtical PATRONAGE is that which a perſon is entitled to by 
virtue of ſome benefice which he holds. 

If an eccleſiaſtic have a right of patronage on his own acount, 
independent of his eccleliaſtical capacity; this is ſtill lay-pa- 
tronage. Lay-patronage again is real or perſonal. 

Real PATRONAGE is that attached to the glebe, or to certain 
lands and hereditaments. 

Perſonal PATRONAGE is that belonging immediately to the foun- 
der of the church, and tranſmittible to his children and family, 
without being annexed to any fee. | 
Perſonal patronage cannot be alienated or ſold; real may, toge- 
ther with the glebe to which it is annexed. There muſt ever 
be ſome body or matter to fix it to, in order to its being tranſ- 


6 whom the Romans call Parripaſtans, the people | 


ferred to another, Wy 
| The 


PATROL, or PaTRoVILLE, ancientlyPaTROUL, in war, around 


— — — — - - 


P A V 


The origin of the right of patronage, we find in the 10 canon 


of the council of Orange: where it is expreſſed that a founder 
may preſent to the dioceſan the clerks he thinks proper for his 
church. By a law of Juſtinian it is ordained, that the founders 
of churches may not pur clerks in them on their own autho- 
rity, but only preſent them to the biſhop. 
Some canoniſts look on the right of patronage as a kind of ec- 
cleſiaſtic ſervitude. — The right of patronage ſleeps, but is not 
loſt, while a perſon is out of the communion of the church. 
Arms of PATRONAGE, in heraldry, are thoſe, a top whereof are 
ſome marks of ſubjection and dependance. — Thus the city of 
Paris bears three flower-· de- luces in chief, to ſhew her ſubjection 
ro the king. 
The cardinals, on the tops of their arms, bear thoſe of the pope, 


who gave them the hat, to ſhew that they are his creatures. 
See ARMS. 


PATRO NYMIC*, nATPONYMIKOZ, among grammarians, is 
applied to thoſe names which the Greeks gave to the race, or 
lineage; and which were taken from him who was the chief, 
or founder thereof. See NAME. 


* The word is formed from the Greek warne, father, and was 
name. 

Thus the deſcendants of ZEacus were called Æacidæ; and thoſe 

of Hercules, Heraclide. See HERAcLID. 

Theſe patronymic names the Romans called gentilitia, which 

amount to much the ſame with our /ur-names. See SUR-NAME. 

Thus thoſe of the preſent reigning family in France we call 

the Bourbons; thoſe of the late in England, the Stuarts, &c. 
PATRO O N-gallez. See the article GALLEv. 
PATROUILLE. See the article PATROL, 

PATTES, in heraldry, the paws of a beaſt. See Paw. . 
PAVAGE, Pavac1vM, in our old law-books, money paid to- 
wards the paving of ſtreets, or highways. Sce PAVEMENT. 
PAVAN, or PAvAN E, a grave kind of dance, borrowed from 
the Spaniards, wherein the performers make a kind of wheel, 
or tail before each other, like that of a peacock; whence the 

name. See DAXCE. 
The pavane was anciently in great repute ; and was danced by 
gentlemen with cap and ſword; by thoſe of the long robe with 
their gowns, by princes with their mantles, and by the ladies 
with their gown tails trailing on the ground. 
It was called the grand ball, from the ſolemnity wherewith it 
was performed.—To moderate its gravity, it was uſual to intro- 
duce ſeveral flouriſhes, paſſades, capers, &c. by way of epi- 
ſodes. — Its tablature or ſcore is given at large by Thoinot Ar- 
beau in his Orcheſographia. 

PAVEMENT “, a layer or ſtratum of ftone, or other matter 
ſerving to cover and ſtrengthen the ground of divers places, for 
the more commodious walking on, or the paſſage of carriages. 


The word is formed from the Latin pavimentum, of pawire, to 
beat down the earth, in order to make it firm and ſtrong. 


In England the pavements of the grand ſtreets, c. are uſually 
Aint, or pebble, courts, ſtables, kitchins, halls, churches, &c, 
are paved with tiles, bricks, flags, or fire-ſtone; ſometimes a 
kind of free-ſtone and rag-ſtone. See STONE. | 
In ſome cities, e. gr. Venice, the ſtreets, &c. are paved with 
brick; churches ſometimes with marble, and ſometimes with 
Mofaic work, as the churches of St. Mark at Venice. — In 
France the public roads, ſtreets, courts, &c. are paved with 
gres or grit, a kind of free-ſtone. _ | 
In Amſterdam, and the chief cities of Holland, they call their 
brick pavement the burgher-maſters pavement, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the ſtone or flint pavement, which uſually takes up the mid. 
dle of the ſtreet, and which ſerves for carriages ; the brick which 
borders it being deſtined for the paſſage of people on foot. 
| Pavements of free-ftone, flint, and flags, in ſtreets, Sc. are laid 
dry, i. e. in a bed of ſand; thoſe of courts, ſtables, ground- 
rooms, &c. are laid in a mortar of lime and ſand; or in lime 
and cement, eſpecially if there be vaults and cellars underneath. 
Some maſons, after laying a floor dry, eſpecially of brick, 
ſpread a thin mortar over it, ſweeping it backwards and for- 
wards to fill up the joints, — Thirty-rwo ſtatute bricks laid flat 
- pave a yard ſquare; ſixty-four of edge-wiſe. 
The ſquare tiles uſed in paving, called paving-bricks, are of va- 
rious ſizes, from 6 to 12 inches ſquare.. See Brick. | 
Pavements of churches, &c. frequently conſiſt of ſtones of ſe- 
veral colours ; chiefly black and white, and of ſeveral forms 
chiefly ſquare, and lozenge; artfully diſpoſed. — Indeed chere 
needs no great variety of colours to make a ſurprizing diverſity 
of figures and arrangements. M. Truchet, in the memoirs of 
the French academy, has ſhewn, by the rules of combination, 
that two ſquare ſtones, divided diagonally into two colours, may 
be joined together chec quer wiſe fixty four different ways: which 
appears ſurprizing enough; ſince two letters or figures can only 
be combined two ways. 
The reaſon is, that letters only change their ſituation with re- 
gard to firſt and ſecond; the top and bottom remaining the 
ſame: bur in the arrangement of theſe ſtones, each admits of | 
four ſeveral ſituations, in each whereof the other ſquare may be 
changed 16 times, which gives 64 combinations. | 
Indeed, from a further examination of theſe 64 combinations, 


ing repeated twice in the ſame ſituation, thou 
combination; ſo that the two only differed fi 


rom each 
the tranſpolition of the dark and light parts. See C na 


Sh in a differen; 


TION, | 

PAVEMENT of terrace, is that which ſerves for a coverins : 
manner of a platform ; whether it be over a vault, or a 0 ay 

floor. See TERRACE and PLaTFokm, _ ng 
Thoſe over vaults are uſually ſtones ſquared, and bedded ; 
lead. — Thoſe on wood, called by the Latins, pavimenta = 
* . . con. 
tignata, are either ſtones with beds for bridges, tiles for ciel 
ing of rooms, or lays of mortar made of cement and "ma 
with flints or bricks laid flat; as is till practiſed by the eaſte;, 
and ſouthern people a-top of their houſes. See arma 
All thoſe pavements which lie open, are called by che Laing 
pavimenta ſubdialia. * 

Moſaic PAYEMENT. See the article Mos Arc work, 

Teſſellated PAVEMENT. See the article TESSELLATEö. 

Projection, or perſpective of a PAVEMENT. See PrRSECT Nr 

PAVILLION“, in architecture, ſignifies a kind of turret * 
building uſually inſulated, and contained under a ſingle roof. 
ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes in form of a dome: thus 
called from the reſemblance of its roof to a tent. 

The word comes from the Italian padiglione, tent, and that from 

the Latin papilio. 
Pavillions are ſometimes alſo projecting pieces, in the front of x 
building, marking the middle thereof. —Sometimes the pavillizn 
Aanks a corner, in which caſe it is called an angular pavillian.— 
The Louvre is flanked with four pavillions; pavilions are uſually 

higher than the reſt of the building. 

There are pavillions built in gardens, popularly called ſummer. 
houſes, pleaſure-houſes, &c.— Some caltles or forts conſiſt only 

of a ſingle pavillion. 

PAVILLION, in war, denotes a tent raiſed on poſts to lodge un- 
der in the ſummer time. See TENT. 

PAvILLION is allo applied to flags, colours, enſigns, ſtandards, 
banners, &c. all which authors uſually confound with one an- 
other. See FLAG, ENs1GN, STANDARD, c. 

The cuſtom of bearing pointed pavillions, as at preſent, firſt 
came from the Mahometan Arabs, at the time when they con- 
quered Spain. —Till then, all colours were ſtretched on croſs 
pieces like church banners; whence they were called in Latin, 
vexilla quaſi velilla, a diminurive of vela, fails. | 
The pirates all along the coaſts of the Atlantic and Barbary, 
bear hexagonal pavillions, gules, charged with a little Turk, 
dreſſed in his turban; though contrary to their law, which pro- 
hibits the making any image of a man; from an opinion that 
thoſe who make the figure here, will be obliged to furniſh a 
ſoul for it at the day of judgment, or, in default thereof, be 
damned. | | | 

But this portrait, it ſeems, is that of Hali Sulficar, Mahomet's 
ſon-in-law,to whole party the Africans adhere: and who appoint- 
ed his picture to be repreſented on their banners; imagining him- 
ſelf ſo terrible to the Chriſtians, that the mere ſight of his image 
would put them to flight, as we are told by Leunclavius. 

PAvILL1ON, in heraldry, denotes a covering in form a tent, 
which inveſts, or wraps up the armories of divers kings and 
ſovereigns, depending only on God and their ſword. 

The French heralds hold, that none bur ſovereign monarchs 
may bear the pavillion intire, and in all its parts. 
The pavillion conſiſts of two parts: the top, which is the chapeau, 
or coronet, and the curtain which makes the mantle.— Thoſe who 
are elective, or have any dependance, ſay the heralds, muſt take 
off the head, and retain nothing but the curtains. See MANTLE: 
The uſe of pavillions and mantles in armories is derived from 
the ancient lambrequins, which are ſometimes found ſtretched 
out in form of coverings, and tucked back on either ſide. 
Others will have it derived from the ancient tournaments, 
wherein were expoſed the arms of the knight in rich tapettry 
work, on tents and pavillions which the chiefs of the quadris 
planted to ſhelter themſelves, till the time of entring the liſts 

.PAVIOU R's level. See the article LEVEL. 

PAU L's art. See the article ART. | 

Hermits of St. Paul.. See the article HERMIT. 2 | 

PAULIANISTS, PavLIAN ST, a fect of hereticks, ſo 
called from their founder Paulus Samoſatenus, a native 
Samoſata, elected biſhop of Antioch in 262. ; oF 
This Hereſiarch denied the diſtinction of perſons in the y 
with Sabellius; and taught, with Artemonius, that the Word de. 
ſcended into Jeſus; and that, after having performed by bim 
what he purpoſed to do, he re- aſcended to his Father. a. | 
He diſtinguiſhed two perſons in J. C. the Word, and the _ 
The latter, according to him, was only God in regard of his 4 
lineſs; accordingly he did not baprize in the name of pH 
ther, and the Son, &c. For which reaſon the council of Ni | 
ordered thoſe baptized by him to be rebaptized. 1 he 

Being condemned by Dionyſius Alexandrinus in 2 e, 5 
abjured his errors, to avoid depoſition; but ſoon after i um 
them, and was actually depoſed by another council in 27% - | 

PAULICIANS*, a branch of the ancient Manichees, 


called from their chieftain, one Paulus, an Armenian, in 


he found, there were only 32 different figures; each figure be- 
Kew | 


PAU 


:-ophorus, became formidable to all the eaſt. To 
ra abe e of the Manichees, they are ſaid to have ad- 
4 an abhorrence of the croſs z and to have employed it in 
che moſt ſervile offices, out of deſpite. 3 
The empreſs Theodora, tutreſs of the emperor Michael in 845, 
would oblige them either to be converted, or to quit the em- 
ire: Upon which ſeveral of them were put to death, and more 

HR among the Saracens z but they were not all exterminated. 
Towards the end of the IX century, they were able to main- 
0 war againſt the emperor Baſil; and even preached long after 
this in Bulgaria z whence they ſpread into ſeveral other parts 
ok Europe. 

p win aſtronomy: See the article Pracoc K. 

AU PER, in law. See FORMA pauperis, and DisPAUPER. 

PAUSARY, PausaRIus, in ancient Rome, an officer, who 

in the ſolemn pomps, or proceſſions ot the goddels Iſis, direct- 

ed the ſtops, Or pauſes. See Pausx. 

In theſe ceremonies, there were frequent ſtands at places pre- 
red for the purpoſe; wherein the ſtatues of Iſis and Anubis 

2 ſet down; much after the manner of reſting places in 


Theſe reſts were called manſiones; the regulation whereof was 


he office of the pauſarii. | | 
Com an inſcription quoted by Salmaſius it appears that the 


See COLLEGE. | 
PavsarRY, PAUSARIUS, Was alſo a name given to an officer 


in the Roman gallies, who gave the ſignal ro the rowers, and 
marked the times and pauſes ; to the end they might act in con- 
cert and row all rogether. See GALLEY. 

This was done with a muſical inſtrument: Hyginus ſays, that 
in the ſhip Argo, Orpheus did the office with his lute. 
PAUSE, a ſtop, or ceſſation of ſpeaking, ſinging, playing, or 
the like. See REST. 


* The word is formed from the Latin Saule, which we find in 
Lucretius and Plautus in the ſame ſenſe. 


The uſe of pointing, in grammar, is to make proper pauſes in 
certain places. See PoINTING. | 
There is a pauſe in the middle of each verſe: in a hemiſtic it 
is called the reſt, or repoſe. See CAESURE. 

Pauſes or ſilences are the ſame in poetry as the odd reſts in mu- 
fic, which ſerve to make the odd notes even 10. St. Auſtin 
inſtructs us how theſe paules are to be made according to the 
laws of muſic. 

Paus E, in muſic, a character of filence, and reſt; called alſo by 
ſome, a mute figure, becauſe it ſhews that ſome part or perſon 
is to be ſilent, while the others continue the ſong. 

Pauſes are uſed either for the fake of ſome fugue or imitation,or 
to give a breathing time, or to give room for another voice, c. 
to anſwer what this part ſung; as in dialogues, echoes, &c. 

The ancients had two kinds of pauſes : the one called by the 
Iralians, initial pauſes ; becauſe firſt placed at the beginning of 
the piece, though ſometimes after, and regularly before the 
circle O, or the ſemi- circle C. They had alſo pauſes to mark 
ſilences, after the characters of the meaſure, and in the courſe 
of the piece. | 


General Paus denotes a general ceſſation, or ſilence of all the 
parts. 


Demi Pavsz, a ceſſation for the time of half a meaſure. 

They alſo fay, pauſe of a minim, pauſe of a ſemibreve, long pauſe, 
jan of a croma, and ſemi-croma ; which are names given by 
= 8 to expreſs the different values, or durations of pau ſes. 
dee REST. 


For the ſigns or characters of pauſes. See CHARACTER. 
PAW, PaTTE, in heraldry, the fore- foot of a beaſt cut off ſhort. — 
If the whole leg be cut off, it is called Gambe.—Lions-patws 
arc much uſed in harmony. 

PAWN-/ro4er. See the article BROKER. 

PAWN AGE. See the article Pa xx Ak. 

PAX Hei. See the article PEACE of Gad. 

ax Eccliſiz. See the article SANCTUARY. 


Pax Regis*, See the article PEACE of the king. 
* . X "7 
Longe debet eſe Pax Regis a parte ſua, ubi refidens fuerit, a quatuor 
partibus Ioci illius, hoe eft quatuor milliaria & tres guarentenæ, & 
"ove acre latitudine, & novem pedes, & novem palmæ, & no- 
1 dem grana hordei, & c. Leg. Edv. Confeſſ. 
: Pac reddere, to reſtore to the peace, is to reverſe an out- 
u Wbereby a perſon is reſtored to the benefit of the 
ing s peace ®, See OUT-LawRyY. 


* Rex potſi dare quod ſuum eft, hoc eft pacem ſuam, quam utlagatus 
amifit, Bracton. Lib. z. e . 


PAYMEN T, the diſcharge of a debt, either by money really 
told, Or by bills of exchange, &c. See DRRT, Oe. 

e PayMENT, a popular term in England and Amſterdam, 

5 Wien a debtor acquits what he owes before the expiration 

3 term granted by the creditor. 

20 ordinary diſcount for prompt payment on moſt merchan- 
Les 15 I fer cent. See DiscoUNT, REBATE, Ec. 


et out more cable. See CaBLE. 


a ; f | | 
| 10. cheap, is uſed in turning the anchor out of the boat, to de- 
e, turn it out faſter. | 


the proceſſion of the holy facrament in the Romiſh church. — | 


Romans had a kind of college, or corporation of pauſaries. | 


l in the ſea language. The ſeamen fay, pay mare cable, i. e. 


PEA 


PEACE, Pax, in its general ſignification, ſtands in oppoſition to 
war. See WaR. 

PEAce in our law-books, &c. is reſtrained to a quiet, and in- 
offenſive carriage towards the king, and his people. Lamb. 

Eirengrch. 

Where any man ſtands in danger of harm from another, and 

makes oath thereof before a juſtice of the peace; he muſt bc 

ſecured by good bond, which is called binding to the peace, 

&c. See SURETY and FRANK-PLEDGE. See allo Const rc 

VATOR, and JUSTICE of the peare. 

Time of PEACE is when the courts of juſtice are open, and 

the judges and miniſters of the fame may by law protect men 

from wrong and violence, and diſtribure juſtice to all. See 

Coke on Litt. See alſo Term. 

PEACE of the king, Pax Regis, mention'd in the Stat. 6 Ric. II. 

Sc. is that ſecurity which the king promiſes his ſubjects, and 

others taken into protection; both for lite and goods. See 

PROTECTION. 

PEACE of God and the church, Pax Dei & eccl;frar, mentioned in 

our ancient law books, is that reſt and ceſſation which the 

king's ſubjects had from trouble and ſuit of law, between the 
terms. See VACATION. | 

PEACE of the plaugh, that whereby the plough, plough-tackle, 

and plough-cattle are ſecured from diſtreſſes. See Fitzh. Nat. Br. 

Thus fairs may be ſaid to have their peace, becauſe no man may 

be troubled in them for any debt contracted elſewhere. 

Homage of PEACE. See the article HoMaGE. 

Clerk of the PEACE. See CLERK of the Peace. 

PEACH-//ater. See the article WATER. 

PEACOCK, Pavo, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, unknown to the ancients; and not viſible in 
our northern parts of the world. See CONSTELLATION. 

PE Acock'-Tail. Sce the article Tail. 


and the powderings, or. See FURR. 
PERCH fiſhing. See the article FisH1NG. 
PEARL, PERLA, or ManGaRiTaA, in natural hiſtory, a hard, 
white, ſhining body, uſually roundiſh, found in a teſtaceous 
fiſh, reſembling an oyſter ; and ranked in the number of Gems 
or precious ſtones. See PREcious Stone, and Gem. 
The fiſh wherein the pearls are found, is three or four times 
the ſize of the common oyſters; and is called by naturaliſts, 
pinna marina. | 
Each pinna ordinarily yields ten or twelve pearls; though an 
author, who treats of their production, pretends to have ſeen 
an hundred and fifty in the fame fiſh ; but thoſe in different de- 
grees of perfection. The moſt perfect ſtill drop firſt ; the reſt 
remaining at the bottom of the ſhell. 
The formation of pearls has puzzled both ancient and mo- 
dern naturaliſts; and given occaſion to a great number of hy- 
potheſes, many of them wild and extravagant enough. The an- 
cients, Pliny, Solinus, &c. will have them to be formed of 
the dew : the fiſh, ſay they, riſes every morning to the ſurface 
of the water, and there opens its ſhell, ro imbibe the dew of 
heaven; which, like a liquid pearl, inſinuating into the body of 
the pearl-oyſter, fixes its ſalts, and there aſſumes the colour, hard- 
neſs, and form of pearl; as ſome liquors are converted into cryſtals 
in the earth; or the juice of flowers into honey and wax in the 
body of the bee. But this, how plauſible ſoever, is apparently 
falſe : for the pearl. oyſters grow faſt to the rocks, and no body 
ever yet ſaw any of them appear on the ſurface of the water. 
Others will have pearls to be the eggs of the fiſhes they are 
found in: but neither does this conſiſt with the phænomena. 
For pearls are found throughout the whole ſubſtance of the 
oyſter, in the head, the coat that covers it, the circular muſcles 
that terminate in it, the Stomach, and in general in all the fleſhy 
and muſculous parts; fo that there is no appearance that pears 
ſhould be in the oyſters, what the eggs and ſpawn are in fowls 
and fiſhes. For, beſide that there is no particular place deſtined 
for their formation; anatomiſts have nor been able to find 
any thing that bears any relation to what paſſes in this reſpect 
in other animals.—This indeed may be faid, that as in a hen 
| there is an infinity of little eggs, in form of ſeed; ſome whereof 
grow and ripen, whilſt the reſt continue nearly in the fame 
ſtare; ſo in each oyſter is uſually found one pearl much larger, 
and that ripens much faſter than the teſt. This pear! ſometimes 
g10ws big enough to hinder the oyſter from ſhutting, in which 
caſe the fiſh rots and dies, 
Others, with M. Geoffroy the younger, rank pear/s among the 
bezoards ; as comprehending under that claſs all ſtones formed 
in layers or ſtrata in the bodies of animals. See BEZOARD. 
M. Reaumur, has a very curious piece on the ſubject of the 
formation both of the ſhells and pearls, in the memoirs of the 
French academy, anno 1717. He obſerves, that pearls are 
formed like other ſtones in animals, as thoſe e. gr. in the blad- 
der, kidneys, &c. and that they are apparently the effects of a 
diſeaſe of the fiſh. — In effect, they are all formed of a juice 


among the membranes, | 


To evince the poſſibility of this, he ſhews that the ſhells of 


{ea-fiſhes, as well as thoſe of ſnails, &c. are wholly formed of 
| EE, 8 L ne 
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PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a coat of arms is fable, | 


extravaſated our of ſome broken veſlels, and detained, and fixed 


B 
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PEA 


a gjurinous ſtony matter, ouzing out of the body of the ani- 
mal. (See SHELL.) Now it is no wonder that an animal, 
which has veſſels wherein circulate a ſufficient quantity of ſtony 
juice to build, thicken, and extend a ſhell, ſhould have enough 
to form ſtones, in caſe the juice, deſtined for the growth of the 
tell ſhall chance to overflow, and burſt forth in any cavity of 
the body, or among the membranes. 

To confirm this ſyſtem he obſerves, that the inner ſurface of 
the common pear!-mulcle, found on the coaſts of Provence, is 
of a pearl, or mother of pearl colour, from one part of its ex- 
tent, which he determines, to another; after which it becomes 
reddiſh : now there are pearls of two colours found in the ſhell; 
and the colours of the pearls are preciſely the ſame with thoſe 
of the ſhell ; nay, more, each kind of coloured pear! is found, 
in the correſponding coloured part of the ſhell; which ſhews, 
thar in the ſame place wherein the tranſpiration of a certain Juice 
had formed and would have continued to form a coat, or layer 
of ſhell of a certain colour ; the veſſels which conveyed that 
juice being broke, there is formed a little mals or collection of 
the juice, which hardening, becomes a pear! of the ſame colour 
with the part of the ſhell to which it correſponds. 

Add to this, that the ſilver, or pearl- coloured part of the ſhell is 
formed of ftrata, or lays over one another, likean onion; and 
the reddiſh part of little cylindrical, ſhort fibres applied againſt 
one another. The pearls of the two colours have this diffe- 
rence of texture; not but they are both compoſed of concentric 
couches ; but thole of the reddiſh pearlsare much leſs ſenſible; 
and, beſi des, have threads, which, like radii, proceed from their 
centre to their circumference. Theſe circumſtances ſeem ef- 
fectually to determine the formation of pearls, and to eſtabliſh 
the new ſyſtem beyond contradiction. 

As to the formation of the pearl-fiſh, though it is the moſt na- 
tural opinion, that this fiſh, like all others, produces eggs or 
ſpawn, whole exterior ſurface at firſt is ſoft and viſcuous, but 


changes and hardens by degrees into ſhell ; yet we muſt not leave 


unmention'd the popular hypotheſis of the Paravas, v:z. that in 
rainy weather the brooks ot the neighbouring lands that empty 
themſelves all along the coaſts, run near two leagues on the ſur- 
face of the fea without mixing therewith. For a while, the ſuſ- 
pended water retains its natural colour and ſweetneſs; but at 
length, the heat of the ſun condenſing it, forms it into a kind of 
light tranſparent froth ; this done, it preſently divides into an in. 
fnity of parts, each whereof appears as if animated; moving this 
way and that, like little inſets. The fiſhes ſometimes catch at 
them as they pals by; but ſoon abandon them. By degrees their 
Kin thickening and hardening, they at length become heavy 
enough to tink to the bottom, and aſſume the figure of oyſters. 
The perfection of pearls, whether round, in form of pears, or 
olives, or irregular, conſiſts chiefly in the luſtre and clearneſs of 
the colour; which they call the water, Thereare ſome whoſe 
water is white ; which are thoſe moſt eſteemed in Europe. 
The water of others borders on the yellow, which ſome In- 
dians and Arabs prefer to the white. Others are of a lead- 
colour, ochers border on black, and others are quite black. 
They are all liable to change with wearing: in 80 or 100 years 
they uſually become of little value ; eſpecially the white ones, 
which turn yellow, and ſpoil in 40 or 50 years time. 
"The difference of colour doubtlets ariſes from the different 
parts of the oyſter wherein they are formed. When the ſeed 
happens to be thrown into the meſentery or liver, or the parts 
correſponding thereto, it is no wonder if the impurities of the 


Ounce PEARLS. 
PEARL-fiſheries —Prarls are caught in the ſeas of the Eaſt. Indie: 


PEARL-fiſheries of the Eaſt are,. — 1. The illend 0 


the Indies; they border a little on the yellow, 
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eſt ſort, called ſeed of wi that is there uſed. Th, 


qualiqy 


required is, that they be white, clear, and tranſparent; ny 
an 


truly oriental. They ſerve to make cordial FOtions, forms. 
much valued, but now fallen much from their ande oy 
tation, and ſcarce owned by any but charlatans, at repy. 
The ladies alſo uſe certain preparations ofpearls, as they are 
to believe, for their complexions ; ſuch as the ede 
flowers, eſſences, ſpirits, tinctures, Sc. of pearls ; but Lk, 
all apparently deceits. e ue 
See the article Ou dcr. 


in thoſe of America, and in force parts of Europe. 5. 
FiSHERY. To 


Baharem, in the Perſian gulph. This the eee _ 
ſters of while they held Ormus and Maſcata ; but it has bre = 
— 8 the Sophi 2 K ſince che time that Prince ries 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, took from them * 
Arabs Maſcata. 18 Olma; andihe 
2% The fiſhery of Catifa, on the coaſt of Arabia Felix, oy 
againſt Bahren. Ron. 
3*. That of Manar, a ſea- port in the iſle of Ceylon 
pearls here fiſhed are the fineſt-in all the eaſt for their water 
roundneſs; but they ſeldom exceed four carats. 

Laſtly, there are pearls fiſhed on the coaſt of Japan; but 
are coarſe and irregular, and little minded. . 
The pearls of Bahren and Catifa, are thoſe commo 


The 


and 
chey 


nly ſold in 


but the eaſter 
people do not value them the leſs for it; they eſteem a — 


ſign of their being ripe and mature, and are perſuiced, that 
thoſe which have this yellowiſh tincture naturally, never change 
their colour; and that, on the contrary, their white water daes 
not hold above 30 years, ere the pearl aſſumes a filthy yellow 
colour, by reaſon of the heat of the climate, and the fveat at 
the perſons who wear them. 

American PE ARL-fiſheries are all in the great gulph of Mexico 
along the coaſt of the Terra-firma. There are five of them 
1% The fiſhery of Cubagna, an iſland five leagues from New 
Andaluſia, in 10 deg. + north lat. 

20. That of the iſland Marguerites, or Pearl i/lang, 

30. That of Comogote near the Terra-firma. + 

. That of the river De la Hach, called Ia Rencheria. 

55. That of St. Martha, ſixty leagues from the river De la Hach. 
The pearls of theſe three laſt fiſheries are uſually of a good 
weight; but ill formed, and of a livid water. 'Thole of Cu- 
bagna ſeldom exceed 5 carats; but are found in abundance, 
But the greateſt quantity, and the fineſt, both with regard to 
weight and water, are theſe of the iſland Marguerites. 


PEARL-fiſbery in Chineſe Tartary is near the city Nipehoa, fi- 


tuate on a lake of the ſame name: the pearls here are leſs beau- 
tiful than thoſe of Baharem, and the fiſhery leſs plentiful. I: 
was this fiſhery that occaſioned the war between the Chineſe and 
Muſcovites, terminated towards the end of the laſt century by 
the jeſuites Pereira and Gerbillon; when the lake, which is of 
great extent, was divided between the two nations, each where- 
of had pretended to the whole. 

There are ſome pearl fiſneries in the South- Sea, but they ate 
very inconſiderable. 


PEARL-fiſheries of Europe are in ſome places on the coaſts 0: 


Scotland, and in a river of Bavaria: but the pearls found beie 
are no ways comparable to thoſe of the Eaſt-Indies, or ot 


blood change the natural white. 
In Europe, pearls are fold by the carat-weight, the carat con- 
taining four grains.—In Alta, the weights uſed for pearls are 


America; though they ſerve for necklaces, fold ſometimes tor 
a thouſand crowns, and upwards. s 


Maier of fiſhing for PEARLS in the Eaſt· Indies There are two 


different in different ſtates. See CARAC T. 

The term pearl is only properly applied to what grows indepen- 
dent of the ſhell.— The ſhell itſelf is rather calld ater of pearl. 
Thoſe pieces which have grown thereto, and have been ſince 
ſeparated by the addreſs of the workman, are called wens of 
_ pear!s; which are in effect nothing but roundith excreſcences, 
or pieces of the ſhell, though frequently uſed for real ſhell, 
Pearls, F. Bouhours obſerves, have thisadvantage over precious 
tones dug out of rocks, &c. that the latter owe their luſtre to 
the induſtry of men; nature only, as it were, hews them our, 
and leaves the finithir.s; of them to art: but the former are 
born with that beautitul water which gives them their value. 
They are found perfectly poliſhed in the abyiles of the ſea; 
5nd nature has put the laſt hand to them ere they are ſeparated 
from their morher. | | 

Pearls of unuſual figures, 2. e neither round, nor in the pear 


form, are called baroguas, or Srcotch-pearls : thoſe of unuſual 


fzes are called parangons; as that of Cleopatra valued by Pliny 
at centies HS. or 80000 . ſterling; that brought in 1574 to 
Philip IT. of the ſize of a pigeon's egg, valued at 14400 du- 
cats; that of the emperor Rudolph, mentioned by Boetius, 
called {a peregrina, or the incomparable, of the ſize of a mul- 
cade pear, and weighing zo carats; and that mentioned by 
Tavernier, in the hands of the emperor of Perla, in 1633, 
bought of an Arab for 32000 tomans, which, at 37. 95. the 
toman, amounts to 110.400 J. ſterling. 


Pearls are of lome ule in medicine; but it is only the ſmall- 


y 


3 


ſeaſons of pearl. fiſbing in the year; the firſt in March and April, 


the ſecond in Auguſt and September: the more rain falls in the 
year, the more plentiful are the fiſheries. 


In the opening of the ſeaſon, there appear ſometimes two 
hundred and fitty barks on the banks. In the larger barks are 
two divers, in the ſmaller, one. Each bark puts off from 
ſhore ere ſun- riſe, by a land- breeze, which never fails; and 
returns again by a ſea- breeze, which ſucceeds it about noon. 
As ſoon as the barks are arrived, and have caſt anchor, each 
diver binds a ſtone, fix inches thick and a foot long, under li 
body; which is to ſerve him as ballaſt, and prevent his being 
driven away by the motion of the water; and to enable him io 
walk more ſteadily a-croſs the waves. | 

Beſide this, they rye another very heavy ſtone to one foo!, 
whereby they are ſunk to the bottom of the ſea in a momeſt. 
And as the oyſters are uſually ſtrongly faſtened to the rocks, 
they arm their fingers with leathern mittens, to prevent their 
being wounded in ſcraping them violently off; and ſome even 
carry an iron rake for the purpoſe. | 
Laſtly, each diver carries down with him a large net, in mannes 
of a lack, tied to his neck by along cord, the other end whereot 
is faſtned to the ſide of the bark. The ſack is intended for 
the reception of the oyſters gathered from the rock, and the 
cord to pull up the diver when his bag 1s full, or he _— 
[nthis equipage he precipitates himſelf, ſometimes above 60 foot 
under water. As he has no time to loſe there, he is no ſooner 
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P E A 


i ſand, ſometimes on a clayey earth, and 

* 1 points of rocks; tearing off the oyſters 
* withal, and cramming them into his budget. 
whatever depth the divers be, the light is ſo great, that they 

p : ſee whatever paſſes in the ſea, with the ſame clearneſs as 
7 F And. to their conſternation, they ſometimes ſee mon- 
2 fiſhes tom which all their addreſs, in mudding the wa- 
a9 will not ſave them, but they become their prey; and, 
% all he perils of the fiſhery, this is one of the greateſt and 
moſt _—_— keep under water for half an hour, the reſt do 
yr loſs than a quarter. During which time they hold 
'heir breath without the uſe of oils, or any other liquors. See 
When they find themſelves ſtraitened, they pull the rope to 
which the bag is faltened, and hold faſt by it with both hands; 

hen the people in the bark, taking the ſignal, heave them up 
125 air. and unload them of their fiſh, which are ſometimes five 
e! oyſters, ſometimes not above fifty. 
5 of the divers need a moment's reſpite to recover breath; 
orc jump in again inſtantly, continuing this violent exerciſe, 
without intermiſſion, for many hours. ; | 
On the ſhore they unload their barks, and lay their oyſters in 
an infinitenumber of little pirs, dug four or five foot {quare, in 
he ſand; raiſing heaps of ſands over them to the height of a 
; an which at a diſtance, look like an army ranged in battle. 
In this condition they are left, till the rain, wind, and ſun, have 
obliged them to open, which ſoon kills them. Upon this, the 
geſh rots and dries; and the pearls, thus diſengaged, tumble in- 
to the pit upon taking the oyſters out. | 
The fleſh of the fifh is excellent, and, if what ſome naturaliſts 
maintain, be true, vi. that the pearls are ſtones, formed there 
by the ill conſtitution of the body, as ſometimes happen in 
men, and in che bezoard; this diſeaſe does not alter the humours: 
at leaſt the Paravas, who eat them, do not find any difference 
between thoſe that have pearls, and thoſe that have none. 

After clearing the pits of rhe groſſer filth, they ſift the ſand ſe- 
veral times, io ſeparate the pears. But what care ſoever they 
take herein, they always loſe a great many. Aſter cleaning and 
drying the pearls, they are paſſed through a kind of ſieve, ac- 


cording to their ſizes. The ſmalleſt are ſold for ſeed of pearls; | 


the reſt are put up by auction, and ſold to the higheſt bidder, 
Manner of fiſhing for PEARL in the Weſt Indies. —The ſeaſon for 
fiſhing is uſuaily from October to March. In this time there 
ſet out from Carthagena ten or twelve barks, under the convoy 
of a man- of. war called Larmadilla. Each bark has two or three 
ſlaves for divers. 
Among the barks there is one called Capitana, to which all the 
reſt are obliged to bring at night what they have caught in the 


day, to prevent frauds. The divers never hold long, by reaſon | 


of the great hardſhips they ſuſtain 3 continuing ſometimes un- 
der water above a quarter of an hour, — The reſt is the ſame 
2s in the Eaſt- India fiſheries. 

The Indians knew the value of their pearls before the diſcovery 
of America; and when the Spaniards arrived there, they found 
great quantities ſtored up, which the Americans ſer great value 
on. But they were almoſt all imperfect, and their water yel- 
low and ſmoaky, by reaſon they uſed fire in opening the fiſhes. 
In the DiFimmaire de commerce is a table of the value of pearls, 
communicated to the author by an able hand. As pearis make a 
very curious article in commerce, and as their value is a thing 
little known among us; we ſhall here give the Reader an abricg- 
ment of the ſame. reduced to our money on the foot of 
15, 64. ſterling the French livre, or 45. 64. the French crown. 


Value of all kind; of PEART.sS, with regard to their different 
| weights. 


Seeds f Pearls £18. MC bs 


Seeds of fearlt not perforated, fit for 


grinding, are worth oo OY 


Fine ſeed of pearls perforated for 


* 1 ot 9 
{mall necklace, or embroidery, 5 1 


OI 16 
Ragged or irregular Pearls, 
Of 500 to the Ounce, are worth 03 oo 
300 6 oo 
70 II 02 
2 18 oO 
S 8 
30 75 00 
. Wy Regular round Pearls, 
055 2 grain is worth 00 O 21 
Sram 00 00 4 
Of a grain and half 00 Ort o 
2 grains o o 0 
2 grains and half 00 O4 6 
3 grains 00 07. 6 


PEC 


. J. 5. d. per oz 
Of 4 grains, or one carat oo 18 © 
Of 5 grains OI 10 © 
Of 6 grains O02 o © 
Of 7 grains 03 01 © 
Of 8 grains, or two carats O04 10 © 
Of 9 grains 06 O0 o 
Of 10 grains o8 o o 
Of 11 grains o9 15 0 
Of 13 grains | £7. 
Of 15 grains 21 Oo o 
Of 17 grains 27 10 0 
Of 20 grains, or 5 carats 37 10 o 
Of 22 grains 52 10 © 
Of 24 grains, or 6 carats 82 10 0 
Of 26 grains 99 o © 
Of 28 grains, or 7 carats 150 O00 o 
Of 32 grains, or 8 carats 225 00 o 
Of 36 grains, or 9 carats 262 10 © 
Of 40 grains, or 10 carats 300 oo o 


As to pearls in form of pears, though equally perfect, and of 
equal weight with the round ones, their value is much inferior: 
however, when two are found that match well, their value is 
leſs but by one third. | 


alſe PEARLS are counterfeit, or factitious pearls, reſembling the 


true ones in water or colour ; popularly called beads. 

Theſe anciently were only made of glais, with a kind of tincture 
of quick-filyer withinſide; afterwards . they uſed wax, covered 
over with a fine brillant fiſh-glue, 

There has ſince been invented in France another manner of 


| making them, ſo near the natural ones in luſtre and water, that 


in diameter, but very ſharp at one end, and a little crooked, 


they deceive a good eye. Theſe are what the ladies now gene- 


rally wear in defect of true pearl; ſmall necklaces whereof they 


deſpiſe, and the large ones being generally too dear. 


Method of making falſe PE ARILSs. — This curious invention is ow- © 


ing to the Sieur Janin; and is the more to be valued, in that it 
is not only very ſimple, but prevents the ill effects of thoſe falſe 
pearls made with quick-filver within, or fiſh-glue without. 
Thar ingenious artiſt having obſerved, that the ſcales of a little 
fiſh called the bleak, found plentifully in the river Marne, had not 
only all the luſtre of the real pearl; but that after beating them 
to powder in water, or ice ing: glaſs, they returned to their former 
brillant upon drying; he bethought himſelf of ſetting a piece, 
or little maſs thereof, in the cavity of a bead, or grain of gira- 
ſol, which is a kind of opal or glaſs, bordering mueh on the 
colour of pearl, The difficulty was to get it in there, and when 
in, to ſpread it equally throughout the bead. 

A little glaſs tube fix or ſeven inches long, and a line and half 


ſerved for the introducing of the matter, by blowing it with the 


mouth, after having taken up a drop with the pointed extremity 


of the tube; and to ſpread it throughout the inner circumfe- 

rence, he contented himſelf to ſhake it gently a long time, in 
a little oſier baſker lined with 7 — 

The pulverized ſcales, faſtened by this motion in the inſide of 
the bead, reſume their luſtre as they dry. To increaſe this luſtre, 
in winter they lay their beads in a hair fieve, or a bolting-cloth, 
which they ſuſpend to the cieling, and under, at ſix foot 
diſtance, lay heaps of hot aſhes. In ſummer they ſuſpend then 

in the fame manner, but without any fire. | 
The pearls, thus well dried, become very brillant ; and no- 

thing remains but to ſtop up the aperture, which is done by 

melted wax, conveyed into it with a tube like that uſed in 

introducing the diflolved ſcales. 

After clearing off the ſuperfluous wax, they perforate the pearl. 


with a needle, and ftring them; and thus they commence 
necklaces. _ | 


Mother of PEARL is the ſhell, not of the pearl oyſter, but of the 


auris marina, a {mall ſea-fiſh of the oyſter kind. 

This ſhell within-ſide is very ſmooth, and poliſhed, and of the 
whiteneſs and water of pearl itſelf; and it has the ſame luſtre 
without- ſide, after the firſt laminæ, or leaves which make the 
outer coat of this rich ſhell-fiſh, have been cleared off with 
aqua fortis and the lapidaries drill. It is uſed in inlayed works, 
and in ſeveral toys, as ſnuff-boxes, &c. 

Mens of PEARL, are certain excreſcences, or prominent places, 
in form of half pearls; ſometimes found in the bottoms of the 
pearl ſhells. | 

The lapidaries have the addreſs to ſaw off theſe protuberances, 
to join them together, and to ule them in ſeveral works of 
jewelry, as if rhey were really pearls. 


PEARL, in heraldry, is uſed by ſuch as blazon with precious ſtones 


inſtead of colour, and metals, for argent, or white. See ARGENT. 


PEART., pin, or web, in medicine, an unnatural ſpeck, or thick 


film over the eye. See Pannvs and UNO. 


PEARLED crowns. See the article CROWN. 
PEARS. See the articles FRurr and DwaRF pears. 


PECC ANT, in medicine, an epithet given to the humours of 


the body, when they offend either in quantity or quality, i. e. 
when they are either morbid, or in too great abundance. See 
HuMov. ES | 


Moft 


PEC 


Moſt diſeaſes ariſe from peccant humours, which are either to 
be corrected by alteratives and ſpecificks, or evacuated. See 
DisE ASE, Oc. 

PECK, a meaſure, or veſſel uſed in meaſuring grains, pulſe, 


PECUL1UM is alſo uſed, among the Romaniſts, for 


and the like dry meaſures. See MEASURE. 

The ſtandard, or Wincheſter peck, contains two gallons; each 
gallon weighing about eight Pound Troy. See GALLON. 
Four pecks make a buſhel; four buſhels a comb or carnock, 
Sc. See BUSHEL. 

Beſides the general, or Wincheſter pec#s, there are local pecks, 
containing ſome more, ſome leſs; as the Lancaſter peck, con- 
taining ſix gallons, Tc. 

PECQUET'S duct, in anatomy, the thoracic duct; thus called 
from its diſcoverer Pecquet. See TrHoRacic Duc. 

PECTEN arboris, in botany, is the grain of the wood of any 
tree. See Woop and TREE. 

PECTEN, in anatomy, is uſed, by ſome authors, for the pubes, or 
lower part of the hypogaſtrium, uſually covered with hair. 
See Pu Es and PEcTINIS. | 

PECTINEUS, or PecTiNA@vs, in anatomy, the third of 
the fifteen muſcles of the thigh; ſo called, becauſe it has its 
origin in the fore part of the os pectinis. — See Tab. Anat. 
(Myol.) fig. 2. u. 35. 

Its inſertion is in the thigh, under the left trochanter. The 
peftineus, with the pſoas and iliacus, draw the thigh forwards, 
and, of conſequence, bend it. | 

PECTINIS 5s, in anatomy, the fame with os pubis. See os 
Pusis. | 

PECTO RAL, ſomething relating to the breaſt, pectus. See 
BREAST. 

In the Romiſh church, biſhops, and regular abbots wear a 
Pectoral croſs, i. e. a little croſs of gold, hanging from the 
neck down the breaſt. 

PECTORAL medicines, or ſimply PECTORALS, are remedies pro- 
per to ſtrengthen and relieve the breaſt; or medicines againſt 
diſeaſes of the breaſt and lungs. 

Their ordinary intention is either to attenuate, or thicken the 
humours of thoſe parts, which cauſe coughing, c. and ren- 
der them fit to be expectorated, or ſpit out. See BEcHic. 

PECTORAL Wine, See the article WINk. 

PECTORALE, or PxtcTtorar, in the Jewiſh law. See Ra- 
TIONALE, 

PECT ORALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle which poſſeſſes almoſt 
the whole breaſt, and moves the arm forwards. 

It ariſes by a fleſhy and ſemicircular beginning from the clavi- 
cula, ſternum, and cartilages of the fix ſuperior ribs; and co- 
vering a great part of the breaſt, is inſerted by a ſhort, but 
{trong and broad tendon into the upper and inner part of the 
humerus, between the biceps and deltoides. See Tab. Anat. 
( Myol.) fig. 1. . 22. | 
Its fibres, near their inſertion, decuſſate one another. Thoſe 
which come from the clavicle, or firſt ribs, are on the lower 
lide of the tendon, and thoſe from the inferior ribs on the up- 
per {ide of the tendon. 

Naturaliſts obſerve a ſpecial mark of providence in the ſize and 
ſtrength of the pectoral muſcle in different animals. It is by 
the action of this muſcle, that the flying of birds is chiefly 
performed; accordingly it is much larger and ſtronger in birds 
than in any animals not made for flight. See BirD. | 
Borelli obſerves, that, in men, the pectoral muſcles are ſmall; 
ſcarce the 50 or 700 part of all the other muſcles; but in birds 
they are vaſtly large, equalling, nay, exceeding in bulk and 
weight all the other muſcles of the bird together. See FLYING. 

PECTORALIs internus. See TRIANGULARIS. | 

PeEcToRALIS triangularis. See the article TRIANGULARIS. 

PECTORIS os, the fame as fternum. See STERNUM. 

PECULATE, PecvLarTvs, in the civil law, the crime of 
Pilfering the public money, by a perſon who has the manage- 
ment, receit, or cuſtody thereof; ſo called, guaſi pecuniæ ab- 
latio. | | 
Civil lawyers uſe peculate for any theft of a thing either ſacred, 
religious, public, or fiſcal. — Peculate is proſecuted even on 
the criminal's heir. See THEFT and SACRILEGE. 

PECU LIAR, in the canon law, a particular pariſh, or church, 
which hath juriſdiction within itſelf, or probate of wills, &c. 
exempt from the ordinary, and the biſhop's courts. 

There are royal peculiars, and archbiſhop's peculiars, 

The king's chapel is a royal peculiar, exempt from all ſpiritual 
juriſdiction, and reſerved to the viſitation and immediate go- 
vernment of the king himſelf, who is ſupreme ordinary. See 
CHAPEL. 

It is an ancient privilege of the ſee of Canterbury, that where- 
ſoever any manors or advowſons do belong to it, they forth- 
with become exempt from the ordinary, and are reputed pecu- 
liars. In the province of Canterbury are fifty ſeven ſuch peculiars. 

Court of PECULIARS, is a court where the affairs of prculiars are 
tranſacted. See COURT. 

PECULIU MV, the ſtock which a perſon, in the power or 
property of another, as a ſlave, a minor, or the like, may ac- 
quire by his own induſtry, without any advance or aſſiſtance 
from his father or maſter, but merely by their permiſſion, 


PEcuNIA eccleſiæ was anciently uſed for the eſtate of | 
PRCUNIA ſepulchralis, was money formerly paid tot 


The word is uſually derived à pecunia & pecoribus ; be 


. whole eſtate anciently conſiſted in money and cattle. See Cluſe the 


Moxky. 


monk or religious reſerves and poſſeſſes to himſelf What each 


Some ſay, that the peculium of a religious, when pref, 

cure, does not ceaſe to belong to the monaſtery 3 to a 
property thereof never abſolutely reſides in the religious, the 
PROPERTY, bee 


PECUNIA, money. See the article Money, 
PECUNIA, in our old law books, is ſometimes uſed ſor Cattle. 


and ſometimes for other goods, as well as money . 
CHATTEL. J. See 
In the emendation of the laws of Edward the Co 
William the firſt, it is ordered that no viva 
money, i. e. cattle, be bought or fold, excep 
and that before three ſufficient witneſſes. 

So, in Domeſday, pecunia is frequently uſed pro prryy;. 33 
ſture ad pecuniam ville, EEO 


nſeſſor by 
Pecuinia, livino 
© Within citjes 


he church, 


h , 
the opening of the grave, for the good and behoof 8 


ceaſed's ſoul; and which our Saxon anceſtors called 22 
and anime ſymbolum. 69, 


PEDAGE, Px DAO, Toll, or a local due exacted on per. 


ſons, goods, and carriages paſſing through certain places, '$... 
ToLL. 

Pedage is uſually levied for the reparing of rods, bridges 
cauſe-ways, the paving of ſtreets, &c. Anciently thoſe who 
had the right of pedage, were to keep the roads ſecure, and an. 


{wer for all robberies committed on paſſengers between fun 


and ſun; which is ſtill obſerved in ſome parts of England, and 


in Italy, where there are guards called Szationarii, eſtabliſhed 
for the ſecurity of merchants, particularly at Terracina, on the 
road between Rome and Naples. 


PE DAG OGUE *, or P&DaGoGUE, HAIAATQTOE, a tutor or 


maſter, to whom is committed the diſcipline and direction of 
a ſcholar, to be inſtructed in grammar, and other arts. 
* The word is formed from the Greek maivur ie, puerurun 
ductor, leader of boys. 
M. Fleury obſerves, that the Greeks gave the name peagogu; 
to ſlaves appointed to attend their children, lead them, and 
teach them to walk, &c. The Romans gave the ſame deno- 
mination to the ſlaves who were intruſted with the care and 
inſtruction of their children. 


PEDALS, the large pipes of an organ, fo called, becauſe played 


and ſtopped with the foot. See ORGAN, 

The pedals are the largeſt pipes in the machine, they are made 
{quare, and of wood; uſually thirteen in number.—They are of 
modern invention, and ſerve to carry the ſounds an octave 
deeper than the reſt. 


PEDANEUS, in the civil law, a petty judge, who has no for- 


mal ſeat of juſtice, bur hears cauſes ſtanding, and without any 
tribunal. See JuDGE. 

The word ſeems formed from /tans in pedibus; and is uſes 
among the ancients by way of oppoſition to thoſe magiſtrates, 
who were ſeated in the curule chair, in /ella curuli, or hed a 
tribunal or bench raiſed on high. 

The Roman pedanei, therefore, were ſuch as had no tribuni, 
nor prætorium, but rendered juſtice de plano, or plans pede. 
From the eighty ſecond novel it appears, that the emperor 
Zeno eſtabliſhed theſe pedanei in the ſee of every province, 
and that Juſtinian erected ſeven of them at Conſtantinople, in 
manner of an office; granting them power to judge in any jun 
as high as three hundred crowns. 


PEDANT, a ſchool-maſter, or pedagogue, who profeſſes to 


inſtruct and govern youth, teach them che humanities, and the 
arts. See PEDAGOGUE. 


PEDANT is allo uſed for a rough, unpoliſhed man of fetten, 


who makes an impertinent uſe of the ſciences, and abounds 
in unſeaſonable criticiſms and obſervations. 
Dacier defines a pedant, a perſon who has more reading than 
'good ſenſe. See PEDANTRY. IE 
Pedants are people ever armed with quibbles and ſy.logilms, 
breath nothing bur diſputation and chicanry, and purſue a fro. 
poſition to the laſt limits of logic. 1 
Malebranche deſcribes a pedant as a man full of falſe erudite“ 
who makes a parade of his knowledge, and is ever EY 
ſome Greek or Latin author, or hunting back to a remote et) 
mology. 


St. Evremont ſays, that to paint the folly of a pedant, we mult 1 


; : cience 
repreſent him as turning all converſation to ſome one { 


or ſubject he is beſt acquainted withal. OT 
There are pedants of all conditions, and of all robes. Wicque 


* e- 
fort ſays, an embaſſador, always attentive to formalities an | 


corums, is nothing elſe but a political pedant. 


PEDANTRY, or PepanTisM, the quality or manner a | 


pedant, See PEDANT. | 

To ſwell up little and low things, to mare 3 
ſcience, to heap up Greek and Latin without judg 
thoſe to pieces who differ from us about a pe © world 28 n 
or the etymology of a. word, to ſtir up all the 2 maſt 


ke 2 vain ſhow of 
ment, to tear 
Mage in Suetonu? 
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1 i ; nious, far from the regulari ici | ; 
n for not admiring Cicero enough, to be intereſted for the 00%, The £ — ity and ſimplicity of the peueſtais of 
' a mam f an ancient, as if he were our next of kin, is what | columns. The ſame author gives us a great variety of forms, | 9 
f re e ee be dantry. oval, triangular, multangular, &c. Po 
f we proper in architecture, the loweſt part of an order of | PEDesTRIAN fatue. See the article STATUE. | 
EDESTAL' ow chat which ſuſtains the column, and ſerves it as | PEDICLE*, P EDICULUS, in botany, foot /alk ; that little ſtalk 
columns; VY See COLUMN. whereby the leat, fruit, or flower is ſuſtained, and connected 
f 1 a foot or ſtand. ſormed from the Latin pes pedis, foot, and udo, co- do its branch, or ſtem. See FLowER, LEar, Sc. 
i * The word 15 form * The word is a diminutive of the Latin, pes, ſoot, 
CL . , . * 8 
ow |. called by the Greeks, Styl»bates and Stereobates, | Flowers will keep freſh a long time after gathering, by im- 
The pes 77 ww rincipal parts; viz. a ſquare trunk or dye, merging their pedicles in water. The great ſecret of preſerving 
85 conſiſts o 1 be dy; a cornice, the head; and a baſe, the | fruits for the winter, is to ſeal up their pedicles with wax. Cher- 
bs which ma nene Vo Dyx, CoRnics, and Bask. ries with the ſhorteſt pedicles, are eſteemed the beſt. The 
e foot of — on — an appendage to a column; not an] piſtil of the flower frequently becomes the pedicle of the fruit. 
The pedeſtdi ® 11 inks it is eſſential | See PisriL. 
; . though M. le Clerc thinks it is eſſentia 
J e 25 _ See Ono: R. PEDLALAN HEALAIOFE, in antiquity. — The city of Athens was 
* to & emen Meme 7 ; iffe ˖ anciently divided into three different quarters; one on the de- 
es -oportions and ornaments of the pede/?al are different in div 9 One or ; 
The prof t orders; Vignola, indeed, and moſt of the moderns, | {cent of a hill; another on the ſea- ſhore; and a third in a plain 
he e TS nents in all the orders, one third between the other two. 
pa- ke che pedeſtal and its ornaments in ders, hire 8 ö : 1 
Mane me?; hr of the column, including the baſe and capital:: The inhabitants of the middle region were called 0:%4::*, Pe. 
a of the height 0 from chis rule dizans ; or, according to Ariſtotle, Pediaci : thoſe of the hill, 
* VI. 1 * . . . - . 
| but ſome devi kes the proportions of the three conſtituent parts | Diacrians; and thole of the ſhore, Paralians. See Diacrian, 
Fa Ml. en, = 3 A 175 the orders, viz. the baſe one *The word is formed from the Greek, 49» plain, flat. 
* of pare daftal; the cornice an eighth part; and the ſo- Thele quarters ulually compoſed ſo many different factions : 
fourth of 1 5 che baſe two thirds of the baſe itſelf. The height Pitiſtratus made uſe of the Pedizans againſt the Diacrians. 
er 1 be oor far radi of the whole height of the pedal. In the time of Solon, when a form of government was to be 
er- . e , 4 0 X . . . — 0 N « 
See 7 3 bange , is the ſimpleſt, and the loweſt.—Palladio and choſen, the Diacrians would have it Democratic 3 the Pediæan: 
3 make it three modules high; Vignola 5. Its mem-| demanded an Ariſtocracy; and the Paralians a mixed govern- 
33 li baſe, the dye, and a ta- ment. | 
* bee 076 Oy # PRES EC SO 98 0%, 20 PEDIZEUS, in anatomy, is the ſecond of the extenſor muſ- 
Vho on crown'd for a cornice.—lr has rarely any baſe, See TUscaN. 8, J, 5. 
an. on PcpesTAL, Palladio makes four modules, five minutes cles of the foot, pes; whence its name. See Foor. 
fon Do _ Sena £6 modules four minutes. In the antique, we lt has its origin in the lower part of the perone, and annular q 
and high, * not meet with any pedeſtals; but even, not with ligament; and is divided into four tendons, which are inſerted 1 
ſhed 2 1 in che doric order. — The members in Vignola's doric{ into the external part of the firſt articulation of the four toes. | 
any bale 7% I: ; k ** ow 'S © 
the 4 al, are the ſame with thoſe in the tuſcan, with the addition irs ule is to extend the foot rogerher with the firſt of the exten ; | 
Pages chette in its cornice. See Donic. lors, called extenſor communis. See ExTENSOR. | U 
r or 5 e al, in Vignola and Serlio, is fix modules high; in PEDICULAK 1S* morbus, in medicine, the louſy diſtemper; U 
n of r 4. arri * in the temple of Fortuna Virilis it is ſeven mo- a diteale ariſing from iome uncommon corruption in the body, : 
5 F ; 2 o * * — * . » * - 
dules twelve minutes — Its members and ornaments are moſtly | oct generates infinite quantities of lice on the ſkin. Sce | 
arum the ſame with thoſe of the doric, only a little richer. The pede/tal 9 e ee ee 
now uſually followed, is that of Vitruvius; though we do not TIES ; 2 er N 
0gus find it in any work of the antique. Some in lieu hereof uſe} Herod is ſaid to have died of the pedicular diſeaſe. + þ 
and the artic bale, in imitation of the ancient. See ATTIC. PEDIGREE, a deſcent or genealogy. See DescExT and | 
r Corinthian PEDESTAL is the richeſt and moſt delicate. In Vignola GENEALOGY, oe * j 
and iris ſeven modules high, in Palladio five modules one minute, | PEDIMENT, in architecture, : kind of _ e ö 2 | i 
in Serlio ſix modules fifteen minutes, in the Coliſeum four mo- to crown an ordonnance, or finiſh a trontipiece; and place | 
layed dules two minutes. X | as an ornament over gates, doors, windows, niches, altars, Cc. Au 
Irs members in Vignola are as follows : in the baſe are a plinth] — See Tab. * fig. 24. Rong nag: _ _ | 
m_ for a ſocle, over that a tore carved; then a reglet, a gula in- 2 0 gr yo 6+ bl — which ill 8 ; | 
Are 0 verted and inriched, and an aſtragal.—In the dye are a reglet, architects the fir idea 0 : iS 2 0 part; _ | | | | {| 
Ctave with a conge over it, and near the cornice a reglet, with a] the Kage a yo original. wa 10 Es 838 | | 
c conge underneath.——1n the cornice is an aſtragal, a frieze, fillet, The E N e pe cat gp pr tne t) * 2 eee wag 
clock aſtragal, gorge, talon, and a fillet. See each under its proper | The firſt is the pannel, naked, or area o ry 7 > os 
t any article | ſented by e, in Tab. Architect. fig. 34. cncloied between the 
10 Crimpoſite PEDESTAL, in Vignola, is of the ſame height with the] cornice 7, f, which Sp ir, and the entablature, which 
i corinthian, vi. ſeven modules, in Scamozzi fix modules two] fer e it = From 3 age | 1 
trates minivan otic tos ; 1 - tec ave taken a deal ot li in 
had a 1 une 2 2 e e n on 4 : do they vary leſs as * roportion of the 
? ſmichs arch ſeven modules eight minutes. member: nor do ney vary —_ T_T. 
; Its members in Vignola, are the ſame with thoſe of the co- | pediment.— The moſt beautiful, according to Daviler, is that 
4 a „iets = * £ * 5 5 5 - 
_ rinhia ; with this difference, that whereas theſe are mo of| 25 = i r N 8 9 
blk. ham enriches * arvi ' ' i elcribe > UC . 9 
mperor nem enriched with carvings in the corinthian, they are all plain A* : C RE e af oh bets” ie tie ecard rare i 8 M4 
— in dae compoſte. — Nor muſt it be omitted, that there is a dif- which is the length of the bale, i | 4, ; 0 . 
2 terencein the profiles of the baſe and cornice in the two orders. | point c, by means of the e regs 1 7 of wy LY 1 __— a 
: ts The generality of architects, Daviler obſerves, uſe tables or | cular, take the * 2 55 4 vr wm * a ol 6 XR 
* pannels, either in relievo or creux, in the dyes of pedeſtals} a centre, deſcribe the arch @ eb. N Pork 0 * ay 5 
eſſes to without any regard to the character of the order. Thoſe in lar cut in e, will be the top of me þe ** ae ; = e "os 
e * relievo, he obſerves, only fit the tuſcan and doric ; the three] nice, and the triangular ſpace inc ude t ** dag r a 
an others muſt be indented; which, he adds, is a thing the anci- Vitruvius calls the pedi ment, faſtigium . * whic = = 
ents never practiſed, as being contrary to the rules of folidity, | a roof raiſed or pointed in the middle, w ich form among the 
_ and ſtrength, Romans was peculiar to temples. All their dwelling-houles 
aboun Stare PEDEST AL., is that whoſe height and width are equal—as, | were covered in the plat-form manner: nearer on Solinus 
. that of the arch of the lions at Verona, of the corinthian or- | oblerves, that Cafar was the firſt who obtaine re to root 
ng der; and ſuch, ſotme followers of Vitruvius, as Serlio, Philan- | his houſe with a ridge, after the 0 2 3 0 
! N . 4 DER men re ' 
logs der, Sc. have given to their tuſcan orders. PLaT-FoRM.—Pliny .= us, * pe ann pe led at 85 
je a pro- Double PEDESTAL, is that which ſupports two columns, and is] to place ſtatues upon, Whence they We ann. [> 
„more in width than height. STATUE, Sc. : : . 
en "toned PEDESTAL, is that which ſupports a row of columns] The pediment is uſually triangular, and ee an equi 2550 
| TY 5 i x | g 1 . ; ö — 18 Circular; 
quoting thour any break or interruption; ſuch is that which ſuſtains triangle, called 9 apes capa e eee le dee 1 7 9 
ote ei- de flured ionic columns of the palace of the Tuileries on the | though Felibien obſerves, that we hay - pm , 
5 ide of the garden. ments in the antique, beſide thoſe in the chape s of the Rotondo. 
n tDESTALS of ſtatues, are thoſe ſerving to ſupport figures or ſta-| Sometimes its upper cornice is divided into three, or four lies, 
« cen es. See STATUE. | or right lines: ſometimes the cornice is cut, or open op ; 
8 Vignola oblerves, there is no part of architecture more arbi-| which is an abuſe introduced by the moderns, particularly Mi- 
Wicque- "ary, and wherein more liberty may be taken than in the pe- chael Angelo. For the deſign of this part, at leaſt over doors, 
icq? als N 1 ; 's. Ec. being chiefly ro ſhelter thoſe underneath from the 
- and de- «;/ials of ſtatues; there being no laws preſcribed by antiquity :{ windows, c. being chiefly to it ig uckrate ire end 
| vor any even ſettled by the moderns. | rain, to leave it open in the middle, is to fruſtrate its 2 . 
ner of 1} here is no ſettled proportion for theſe pedeſtals; but the height! Sometimes the pediment is formed of a couple of ſcrolls, or 
| depends on the ſituation, and the figure they ſuſtain. Vet, when] wreatnes, like to conſoles, joined i. P02 c dee eee # 
how of on the ground, the pedeſtal is uſually two thirds, or two fifths of | Sometimes again the pediment is without oh e, or its ale co 
nt. to tet aß the ttatue: but the more maſlive the ſtatue, the ſtronger nice is cut out, all Put what is beſtowed on two columns or 
zuetonius, | the pedeflal. | > '| pilaſters, and on theſe an arch or mer raiſed, in lieu of an en- 
Then 3 | a . « af : o gives 1 1 ina 
14 againſt _ 7 character, Ec, are to be extraordinary and inge-| tablacure : of which Serlio gives an inſtance Ut the antique, 
| \ OL | | | 
4 man L. II. 
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corin- 


corinthian gate a Foligny, in Umbria; and Daviler, a more 
modern one, in the church of St. Peter at Rome. 
Under this kind of pediments, do alſo come thoſe little arched 
cornices, which form pediments over doors and windows, ſup- 
ported by two conſoles, in lieu either of entablature or columns. 
Sometimes the pedi ment is made double, 1. e. a leſs pediment is 
made in the tympanum of a larger, on account of ſore pro- 
jecture in the middle; as in the frontiſpiece of the church of 
the great Jeſus at Rome: but this repetition is an abuſe in ar- 
chitecture, though authorized by very good buildings; as the 
large pavillion of the Louvre, where the caryatides ſupport 
three pediments one in another. 
Sometimes the tympanum of the pediment is cut out, or left open, 
to let in light; as we ſee under the portico of the capital at 
Rome. Laſtly, this open pediment is ſometimes triangular, and 
enriched with ſculpture, as roles, leaves, &c, as we find in moſt 
of the gorhic churches. | 
M. Le Clerc obſerves, that the modillions in the cornice of 
the pediment ſhould always anſwer exactly over thoſe of the 
entablature. Indeed, Vitruvius fays, the ancients did not allow 
any modillions at all in ped:ments. See MoDILLION. 
The fame M. Le Clerc obſerves, that the cornice which ſerves 
the gediment as a baſe, ſhould have no cymatium; by reaſon the 
cymatium of the reſt of the entablature, when it meets the pe- 
diment, paſſes over it. 
This change of determination occaſions a conſiderable difficul- 
ty; the cymatium, in this caſe, appearing too broad in the 
turn of the angle. To remedy which, the architects have re- 
courſe to ſeveral expedients. 
A printed pediment may crown three arches; but a circular pe- 
diment can only crown one agreeably. 
One would never ule above two pediments over each other in 
the ſame frontiſpiece; and even where there are two, it would 
be proper to have the lower circular, the upper pointed. 
PEDIS ahſciſſio, cutting off a foot; a puniſhment anciently in- 
flicted among us: as appears by the laws of William the con- 
queror. Interdicimus ne quis occidatur, vel ſuſpendatur, pro ali- 
qua culpa, fed eruantur ecult, abſcindantur pedes, vel te/ticul:, 
vel manus, &c. Leg. Will. cap. 1.—So bigulphus, ſub pœna per- 
ditienis dexteri ſui pedis, & c. 


Pers minimi digiti abducter !) AB DVU cron. 
Adduttor pollicis PE Dis | ADDUCTOR. 
Deorſum PE DIS I DoRSUM. 

Flexor pollicis PEpis = | FLExoOR, 

Pepts inters/ſei & | INTERROSSEL. 
Peprs perforans I PERFORANSs. 

Pr pls per foratus | 8 PERFORATUS. 
Ptpis tranſverſalis 1 ? 1 TRANSVERSALIS. 
Tranſcriptis PE DIs fints TRANSCRIPTIO. 


PepiTUM arratatio 3 TUARRAIATIO. 

Pedo-B APTIS M. See P.xpo- Baptiſm. 

PEDOMETER*, or PopoMETER, way-wiſer; a mechanical 
inftrument, in form of a watch; conliſting of various wheels 
with teeth, catching in one another; all diſpoſed in the fame 
plane ; which by means of a chain or ſtring faſtened to a man's 
toot, or the wheel of a charior, advance a notch each ſtep, or 

_ each revolution of the wheel ; ſo that the number being mark'd 
on the edge of each wheel, one may number the paces, or 
meaſure exactly the diſtance from one place to another. See 
PERAMBULATOR. | | 

* The word is formed from the Greek wt, pes, foot; and urg, 
meaſure. 

PEDOMETER, is ſometimes, alſo, uſed for a ſurveying wheel, 
an inſtrument chiefly uſed in meaſuring roads ; popularly called 
the way-wiſer. See PERAMBULATOR. 

PEDRERO, PETERERo, or PArERERO, a ſmall piece of 
ordnance, uſed on board ſhips for the diſcharging of nails, 
broken iron, or partridge ſhot on an enemy attempting to board. 
See ORDNANCE and MORTAR. 

They are generally open at the breech, and their chamber made 
to take out, to be loaded that way, in lieu of the muzzle. See 
CHAMBER. ; 

PEDUNCULLI, in anatomy, two medullary proceſſes of the 

cerebellum, whereby that part is joined to the medulla oblonga- 
ta. See CEREBELLUM and MEDULLA. 
Willis, who firſt gave them the name, obſerved in them three 
diſtinct proceſſes on either fide, the two firſt whereof go to the 
teſtes, the ſecond directly from the cerebellum to the medulla | 
oblongata, decuſſating the former, and faſtening che proceſſus 
annularis. The third, ſpringing from the hind procels of the 
cerebellum, is inſerted into the medulla oblongata; looking like 
an additional chord to it. 

PEEK, in the ſea language, a term uſed in various ſenſes. — E. gr. 
an anchor is ſaid to be 4. e,, when the ſhip being about to 
weigh, comes over her anchor, fo as the cable hangs perpen- 
dicularly between the hauſe and the anchor; the bringing of 

a ſhip into which poſition they call heaving a-peck, 
A ſhip is ſaid to ride a peck when lying with her main and fore- 
yards hoiſted up, one end of her yards is brought down to the 
ſhrouds, and the other raiſed up an end; which is chiefly done 
when ſhe lies at reſt in rivers, leſt other ſhips, falling toul on 


PE R 


To ride a broad-peek, denotes much the fame, excepting 
yards here are only raiſed to half the height. ” 
To peek the miſſen, is to put the miſſen- yard perpendicular by th 
PEEK is allo u'ed for the room in the hold, from the Rea 
ward to the ſtem, where men of war keep their powder 1 
merchant men their victuals. 1 2 
PEER, Pax, primarily denotes an equal, or one of the f. 
rank and condition, Hence, in ſome councils or aſſem % : 
we find, with the conſent of our peers, biſhops, abbots 8 
PRE R, afterwards was applied to the vaſſals, or tenants oft 
lord, who were obliged to ſerve, and attend him in his e 
They were called peers, pures, becauſe equal in functiog, and 
peers in fiefs, or fees, becauſe holdin,s fees of the lord Fe 
cauſe their buſineſs in court was to ſit and judge under their le 
of diſputes ariſing on fees. "= 
The number of peers required to fit in court, was at leiſt fu 
and when there happened to be too many peers in the ſumi fora. 
ſhip, the lord uſually choſe out twelve who had the title f 
by way of diſtinction and eminence. See Vassar. 
There are allo inſtances of women who have alliteq at i..:, 
ments, on account of their tenements, not of their being ui. 
of peers, The origin of theſe peers of fees is as ancient ,, tha 
of the fees they were appointed to judge ot; from the = 
derive our common juries, and our peers of the realty, c.. 
Pak regni, Jury, and PEER of the realm. Jap 
PEER gf the Realm, denotes a noble lord, or perſon who has - 
ſeat, and vote in the upper-houſe of parliament ; hence cal 
the houſe of peers. See NOBLE, Oc. 
The houte of lords have a right to take cogniſance, originali 
of all public accounts ; and to enquire into any milapplicatio) 
or default in the diſtribution of public monies, or of any ider 
miſmanagement whatſoever. Vide Life of qu. Ann, p. 8. 
There are five degrees of peerage, or nobility, viz. that of 4 
duke, marqueſs, earl, viſcount, and baron. See each under i; 
proper article DUKE, MaRqQUEss, EARL, &c. 

It is the king confers the peerage, by honouring the perſon with 
ſome of thole titles by patent. See NoBILITY, Bagoy, Se. 
Pers, Pairs of France, are the 12 grand lords of that kingdom 
the inſtitution of cheſe peers is very uncertain; ſome refer 8 
to Hugh Capet, at the time when the dukes and counts changed 
the offices they then held of the king into perpetual fiets. Bur 
this is impoſſible ; Champagne not being then erected into a 
county. Indeed Paſquier obſerves, that it is an old tradition 
there have been 12 peers in all ages. 
Of theſe peers, {ix are dukes, and fix counts, comtes ; of theſe 
again, fix are eccleſiaſticks, and ſix lay- men. The archbiſhops 
of Rheims, biſhops of Laon, and Langres are dukes and peer; - 
the biſhops of Noyons, Chalon on the Marne, and Beauvais are 

counts and peers. | 

The dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitain were hy 
peers and dukes; and the counts of Flanders, Champagne, and 
Tholouſe, lay peers, and counts. 
Thele lay peers (till aſſiſt at the coronation of the kings in cere- 
mony, and by way of repreſentatives; where each performs 
the tunctions attached to his reſpective dignity : though thet! 
peerſhips be in reality all, except Flenders, reunited to the 
crown. Six lords of the firſt quality are chole to reprelent 
them —The eccleſiaſtic peers uſually aſſiſt in perion. 

At preſent, the title peer, in France, is beſtowed, as in England, 
on every lord or perſon, whoſe fee is erected into a lorcſuy 
or peerſhip. 

The word peer, according to Paſquier, is derived from patricius, 
the firſt dignity in the eaſtern empire, on the model whereof hc 
ſuppoſes theſe peers to have been inſtituted. But others with 
more probability derive the title from the pares curiæ, or ot 
fees, becauſe of their being equal to each other. 

Theſe pares curiæ, on whole model they ſuppoſe the peers ot 
Realms to have been erected, were a kind of vaſſils depending 
all on the ſame lord, whom they obliged to attend and aſlilt 
in court. 

All feudal matters or diſputes among vaſſals relating to their fees 
or dependences, were terminated by the ſuperior lord of the 
two contending parties, and by their peers in fee. 

If the proceſs were between the lord and the vaſſal, che lord 
took no cognizance of it, and the peers alone judged it. 
Hence all lords or nobles being pares nobilitate, i. e. all equally 
entitled to the privileges of nobility, are denominated pare! 
regni, peers of the realm. | 
Some aurhors attribure the firſt inſtitution of peers of the realm 
to Charlemagne; but with little probability, ſince moſt of che 
fiefs, which bear the names of duchies, Cc. or give titles co 
the peers, were not erected. into duchies, 
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The dukes, &c. in thoſe days being no more than ſimple we” 
nors of provinces, without any other title or privileges. eee 
The more probable opinion is, that peers were firſt op 2 
Philip the young, of France, about the year 1179; % c K 
they firſt acted in capacity of peers at the coronation of — 1 
PEER, or PiER *, in building, denotes a maſſive of ſtone, He. 1 
poſed, by way of fortreſs, againſt the force of the lea, or _ 
river, for the ſecurity of ſhips that lie at harbour in any Te 
Sce PorrT, &c. | . 

* The word, in this ſenſe, is formed from the F rench, pierre, e 
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guch is the peer of Dover deſcribed by Camden, Brit. The 
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; . a | Longit. | Latitude, | 2 
haven and peer of great Yarmouth, mentioned 22 Car. I.. Names and ſituation of the flars. ; 3 RY 
pekks are allo uſed, in architecture, for a kind of pilaſters or | 25 8. 
bunreſſes, raiſed for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſomething for orna- | „„ 
ment. See PIEDROIT and eee ef 3 X 15 o 2925 54 0216 7 
PEERAGS 8 . Preced. of the contig. ſtars in the neck i 0 + S 2 4-4 Ba 
ings of England and France confer peerage at pleaſure. | South, in the hind knee 20 35 43 5 = 4 
His late majeſty of England offered his parliament to reſign that | North. in the ſame knee 21 24 12|35 07 ol 1 
branch of bis prerogative, and to have the number of peers li- 45 
ed. i n ; ; 16 29 3625 o 48 6 
oo. inſiſted on, was the inconvenience accruing to | Laſt of the contig. in the neck 13 35 4 18 = 18 5 
the ſtate from an arbitrary and immoderate uſe thereof, the | Preced. of two in the breaſt 18 43 4828 43 12| 4. 
prince having ir hereby in his power to throw what num- Subſeq. | 20 03 20|22 23 32| 4 
ber of his creatures he pleaſes into the upper- houſe of par- Norch. of two in the main 13 57 0115 43 34 6 
iament. 50 
N 2 peers ereated at once in the late reign, was a main South. of the ſame 14 14 06| 14 30 06 6 
argument in behalf of the peerage bill. — It is recorded as a 19 56 37|25 11 476 
faying of King Charles, that if his friends could but ſecure him ; a 16 21 59 16 46 186 
1 houſe of commons, he would put his whole troop of guards | In the riſe of the hind leg Scheat. 25 02 1331 08 06| 2 
into the upper houſe, but he would have the peers. In the ſhoulder of the wing Matkab. 19 09 13| 19 24 37 2 
40 hold land in PEERAGE, in the ancient cuſtoms, was a tenure 55 of the neck 
which obliged the perſon to aſſiſt the lord's bailiff in his judg-: Preced. of the north in the ſmall M 17 14 16 13 53 52| 5 
ments; as all * — vaſſals, called peers, did. See as on. _ 3 24 28 48 28 23 30 5 6 
4 VasaL. See allo I ENURE. | Preced. of South. in Q of neck 17 31 19|12 58 106 
PEG ASUS, among the poets, a horſe imagined to have wings; | Laſt of north. 18 06 3 13 57 58 6 
being that whereon Bellerophon was fabled to be mounted when Laſt of ſouth, 18 03 32 12 47 246 5 
he engaged the Chimæra. See CHIMERA. 60 
The opening of the fountain Hippocrene, on mount Heli- 26 16 35 29 13 44 6 
con, is aſcribed to a blow of Pegaſus's hoof.— It was feigned | 27 53 40 30 05 17 6 
to have flown away to heaven; where it became a conſtella- North. of two under the wing in 26 44 08 20 33 57 6 
tion, Hence | : the body) J O 10 38 31'31 39 6 
prossus, in aſtronomy, the name of a conſtellation of the nor- Preced. of 5 in the belly d 1 11 1232 39 ot 2 
chern hemiſphere, in form of a flying horſe. See Coxs TEL. 65 | 
LATION, X 25 50 0822 22:6 
The ſtars, in this conſtellation in Prolemy's catalogue are 20, | Preced. of two behind Markab. 22 10 23| 14 4 256 
in Tycho's 19, in che Britannic catalogue 93. W hole longi- Second and north. in the belly / oz og 28 32 52 21 6 7 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Sc. are as follow: South. of two under the wing MX 27 38 15 24 47 52] 6 
Longit. | Latitude - 70 pdt e wel 
02 North. | & | Thar behind Markab. (and 634 23 45 06|14 45 25 f 6 
Names and ſituatien of the flars. © = That in a right line with the 69 29 04 02|23 10 09| 6 
i Third and middle in the belly F 03 35 42 31 or $7| 6 
IF the triangle over Pe- 25 58 3933 18 39] 4 4 56 3132 53 00| 6 
North, & gaſus's mouth 29 49 5736 99 30 45 X 27 25 39117 37 36| 7 
24 43 41/19 38 14 
5 24 36 55118 46 o5| 6 | Preced. in the middle of the wing 28 12 34|19 00 48 6 
29 49 32]31 28 356 7 1 5 
26 00 19111 07 40 
23 37 56115 21 40] 6 Fourth in the belly Y 4 46 f 28 18 95 5 6 
25 21 3018 22 36] 6 South. of five in the belly 5 45 24127 16 20 6 
Pegaſuss mouth 27 33 32122 07 16| 3 80 © 
1 and ſouch. in the triangle 3 © 41 04 29 02 4945 | X 27 24 451 924 2616 7 
n the heel of the preced. foot 4 37 10] 36 39 054 2 57 2420 32 38 7 
Middl. in the mid. wing. 149 59{18 13 41] 6 
25 39 21|15 06 59 6 . 28 22 3310 45 59] 6 
3 34 17 34 05 4 - ets in the mid. wing. 3 03 O11 O 25 00 6 
2 04 04|28 28 5 1 
8 25 1340 15 40| 6 | North. in the extrem. of the wing 5 45 50 23 09 16| 6 
8 19 10138 46 07] 6 7 3733 14 7 22 5 
| 2 22 00|II 42 36 j5 
6 54 2736 07 07| 6 | inthe navel, Andromeda's head 958 50|25 41 o 2 
1 35 2023 01 46] 6 5 09 1715 46 156 
o . 21117 4 = 5 a | 
1 06 3919 06 36 7 3 34 18} 913 23 7.5 
20 3 01 4223 37 20| 6 | Tip of the wing, Algenib. 4 49 50|12 35 12 2 
South. in extrem. of the wing X 7 17 42117 01401 6 
— 2 51 41/21 47 57] 5 : | 
South. of two in the head o 58 06115 42 oi] 5 [PEGMATES, or rather PEGMARESs, in antiquity, a name 
A PS : 39 5 7 ; 7 42 * : given to certain gladiators, as well as artificers, among the Ro- | 
- 8 31 3030 51 4206 7| The ancients ſometimes exhibited ſhews of a ſort of moving 
. machines, called pegmata: theſe were ſcaffolds variouſly adorned, 
. in the head 2 28 4616 21 484 ſomewhat after the manner of thoſe now raiſed for fire-works. 
ha he hea : 15 04 1541 03 45| 8 | Theſe ſcaffolds being made to play, and riſe aloft, either threw 
e cet of the hind foot 8 48 5129 58 44|6 7| up into the air the matters wherewith they were charged; and, 
15 15 1340 59 52|[4 5| among the reſt, men, who were thus ſacrificed to afford the 
19 42 0744 24 30 5 people diverſion ; or they precipitated them into holes dug in 
gal . the ground, where they lighted their funeral piles; or into the 
1 inst the ear 4 48 3015 01 47] 6 dens of wild beaſts, | 
e ear, or rather inform 7 37 52|20 51 42]4 5| Now both the miſerable people thus ſacrificed, and the work- 
rs 1 * 35 34 03 5 6] men that made and played the machines, were called pegmates, 
Ia the I 55 20120 34 406 7] or pegmares. | ; 
ie bop of the main, preced. of 5 42 45 [13 09 56| 6 According to Caſaubon, fire was ſet to the ſcaffold; and the 
New 22 | little A) fegmates were to ſave themſelves through the flames, and the 
th, of the triang ine x 
tangle 6 08 55|13 21 09| 5 | wreck of the machine. 
post ER 8 11 58 |17 18 506 7] Lipſius only ſays, that the pegmates were ſuch gladiators as 
2 ad louth! in the ſame 6 33 16 [12 53 28| 6 fought on ſcaffolds erected tor that purpoſe. — They were alſo 
21 19 41 51 138 29 08 6 [ called petauriſiæ, 9. d. flyers in the air. See GLADIATOR. 
X 13 48 43 27 09 30 6 7 PELAGIA *, in natural hiſtory, a term uſed to exprets ſuch ſea- 
| ſhells and fiſhes as never, or very rarely, are found ncar the 
LY ſhoars; 
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Qoars; but always reſide in the deep, or in thoſe parts of the 
bottom of the ſea which are moſt remote from land. See 
SHEL 1. 

* The word is formed from the Greek ee, marine, belonging 

to the ſea. 

PELAGIANS, PELaG1ant, ancient hereticks, well known 
in the church by the writings of Sr. Auguſtin. See HERETIC. 
The author of this ſect, Pelagius, properly called Morgan, was 
a monk of Bangor; but the learned are at a loſs whether it was 
the monaſtery of Bangor in Wales, or that of the ſame name 
and order in Ireland. But he was cotemporary with St. Jerom 
and St. Auguſtin, and quitted his country to go and live in the 
eaſt, according to the cuſtom of the monks of thoſe days, who 
were not attached to particular houſes like thoſe of our time. 
Pelagius abſolutely denied all original fin, which he held to be 
the mere invention of St. Auguſtin, and taught that men are 
entire maſters of their actions, perfectly free creatures; in oppo- 
ficion to all predeſtinat:on, reprobation, election, &c. See ORi- 
GINAL fin, PRE DESTINATION, and SEMI-PELAGIANS. 
He owned indeed, that the natural power of man needed to be 
aſſiſted by the grace of God, to enable him to work out his 
own ſalvation; but, by this grace, he only meant outward 
aſſiſtance, viz. the doctrines ot the law and of the goſpel. See 
GRACE. 
Though when preſſed by thoſe words of St. Paul, deus eff enim, 
qui operatur in nobis, &c. he owned, that it is God, in effect, 
that makes us will what is good, when he warns and excites us 
by the greatneſs of the glory we are to obrain, and by the pro- 
miſes of rewards, when he makes us love him by revealing his 
wiſdom, &c. 
Theſe are Pelagius's own words, as cited by St. Auguſtin, who 
confuces him; and ſhews, that, beſides theſe exterior graces, 
there are required other real and interior ones. 
Pelagius owned further, that the will of man is indeed aided by 
2 real grace; bur added, that this grace 1s not abſolutely necel- 
ſary in order to live well, but only helps us to do well with the 
more caſe. 
Julian, one of his adherents, went further yet, and owned, that 
the aſſiſtance of grace was abſolutely neceſſary to enable us to 
do perfect works. 
In effect, the grand doctrine of the Pelagians was, that a man 
might accomplith all the commands of God by the mere power 
of nature; and that the gifts of grace were only neceſſary to 
enable him to act more eaſily and more perfectly. 
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It appears from Virgil, and other authors, that the 41 

the buckler uſed by the Amazons; and Xenophon 2 ae 
that the pelta of the Amazons was ſhaped like ba 
See AMAZON. — Pliny, ſpeaking of the Indian fig. tree fave ; 
leaves are the width of the Amazonian pelta. —Servius ** 
Aineid, ſays, the pelta reſembled the moon in her firſt — P 

PE L.VIS, in anatomy, the lower part of the Cavity of ed 
domen; thus called from its reſemblance to a baſon or . 
called in Latin, pelvis. See ABDOMEN. day 
The pelvis is always much larger in women than in me 
give room for the growth, &c. of the foetus. See Dach 
It is well fortified with bones, to ſkreen the contents NG 
ternal injuries. — The u ileum, coxendicis, Pubis, and Ne = 
comprehend or environ the pelvis. "OY 

PELVIS of the kidneys is a large membranous ſinus, or cell in the 
concave part of the kidneys.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch fo fe 
litt. e. dd. &c, Sce alſo KiDNey. N 
From the twelve papillæ of the kidneys ariſe twelve can; 
called f/tulz membranacex. Theſe at length are collected 4, 
three large branches, which, being at laſt united into one form 

the pelvis; and this again, contracting itſelf, terminate; in 

membranaceous pipe, called the ureter. See PapII I My 

URETER. N 

The urine, then ſeparated from the blood by the urinary pipes 

conveyed to them by the popille, and taken up by the f 
membranacee, is brought into the pelvis, and thence diſchugce 
into the ureters, thence into the bladder, Sc. See URI I. 

PEN according to Camden, originally ſignifics a high mountain 
which was thus called among the ancient Britains, and even 
Gauls. — And hence that tall range, which parts Italy and 
France, is called 4pernines. See MounTain, ; 

PEN is alfo a little inſtrument, uſually formed of a quill, and 
ſerving to write withal. See WRITING. 15 

Dutch PE Ns are thoſe made of quills, which have been paſſed 
through hot aſhes, to take off the groſſer fat and moiſture 
thereof. See QUILL. 

Fountain PEN. See the article FOUNTAIN en. 

PEN loch, a fort of ſluice or flood- gate placed in the water of 
a mill-pond, or the like, to retain or let it go at pleaſure. Sce 
SLUICE. | 

PENAL action. See the article AcT1oN. 

PENALTIES negative. See the article NEGaTivE. 

PENAN CE, PoENITENT1A, is properly the exerciſe of perj- 
tence; and may be defined a puniſhment, either volunrary, 


PgLLE CAN. See the article PELLIC Av. or impoſed by legal authority, for the faults a perſon has com- 
PELECOID angle, See the article ANGLE. mitted. See PUNISHMENT. 
FELECOIDES®*, in geometry, a"figure in form of a hatchet. The Romaniſts define penance a ſacrament, wherein a perſon 


* Whence its name from the Greek :2:xc, hatchet, and «de, form, 
Such is the figure BCD A, Tab. Geometry, fig. 45. contained 
under the two inverted quadrantal arcs AB and AD, and the 
ſemi-circle BC D. 

The area of the p/:co:4e5 is demonſtrated to be equal to the ſquare 
AC; and that, again, to the rectangle EB. —Ir is equal to the 
ſquare AC, becauſe it wants of the ſquare on the left hand the 
two ſegments AB and AC, which are equal to the two ſeg- 
ments BC ind CD, by which it exceeds on the right hand. 
PELLETS, in heraldry, a name given thoie ioundlets which 
are black. — Called alſo ogre/ſes and gm /?ones, 

PELLICAN, or PeLLECAN, among chymilts, a kind of double 
veſſel, ordinarily of glaſs; uſed in diſtilling liquors by circula- 
tion. See DouBLE veſſel and CIRCULATION. 


PELL1CAN alſo denotes an inſtrument uſed by chirurgeons, &c. 


ro draw teeth. a 
PrLL1CAN, again, is the name of an ancient piece of ordnance, 
carrying a ball of fix pounds; by the French made eight feet 
and half, and by the Dutch nine feet long. See Cannon, 
ORDNANCE, GUN, &c. 
PELLICLE, PELLIcuLA “, a thin film, or fragment of a mem- 
brane or ſkin. See MEMBRANE. 

The word is a diminutive of pellis, ſkin. 
The epiderma, or cuticula, is a little pellicle covering the der- 
nd, cutis, or ſkin. See CUTICLE. | | 
The valves of the veins and arteries are inſenſible pellicles, which 
open and ſhut to promote the circulation. See VALVE. 
When any chymical ſolution is evaporated in a gentle heat till 
a thin ſkin or film ariſes atop, it is called an evaporation ro a 


who has the requiſite diſpoſitions, receives abſolution, at the 
hands of the prieſt, of all ſins committed fince baptiſm, Sce 
SACRAMENT. 
To a legitimate penance they require three things, contrition, ab- 
ſolution, and ſatisfaction. See CONTRITION, ABSOLUTION,&c. 
Their prieſts receive a power of adminiſtring the ſacrament of 
penance, when they receive the prieſthood; but to exerciſe this 
power, it is required they have the juriſdiction of an ordinary, 
i. e. that they have a benefice, either original or celegitc:, 
with the approbation of the biſhop to hear confeſſions. 
PENANCE is particularly uſed, in the Romiſh church, for the 
penalty which a confeſſor impoſes, for ſatisfaction of the fi 
whereof a perſon is abſolved. See CONFESSION and ABSOLU- 
TION. | 
The ancient diſcipline, Du Pin obſerves, was very ſevere on 
the head of penance; for great crimes people were excluded the 
communion of the church, expelled the aſſemblies of the faitn- 
ful, obliged to faſt, and to mortify themſelves publickly, eren 
at the church door, cut their hair, go always on foot, &*. 
He adds, that thoſe who had done public penance, were neve! 
admitted into the clergy; and that public penance was never 
granted more than once. Thoſe who fell a ſecond time were 
never to be reconciled to the church, and were to look ff 
pardon only at the hands of God. | : 
PENANCE, in our canon- law, is an eccleſiaſtical puniſhment, 
chiefly adjudged to the fin of fornication. See FORNICATION: 
The puniſhment is thus preſcribed by the canons: the dein, 
quent to ſtand in the church-porch on ſome ſunday bare- 
and bare-foot, in a white ſheer, with a white wand in his hand; 


p-llicle, wherein there is but juſt liquor enough left to keep here bewailing bimſelf, and begging every one to pray for _— 
the ſalts in fuſion. See EVAPORATION. Then to enter the church, falling down, and kiſſing the groune, 
PEL. LS, Clerk of the PELLs. See CLERK of the pells. | and, at laſt, placed on an eminence in the middle of the 20 
Comptrollers of the PELLS. See COMPTROLLER. againſt the miniſter, ro declare the foulnels of his crime, 0 10 
PELLUCID *, a term of the ſame import with diaphanous, or | to God, and ſcandalous to the congregation. 1. 
tranſparent. Sce TRANSPARENT, c. If the crime be not notorious, the canons allow the pane 
* The word is formed of the Latin pe/luceo, or perluceo, I ſhine ment to be commured, at the party's requeſt, for a pecunia | 
through, | | 5 mulct, for the benefit of the poor, &c. ER” 
Pellucid ſtands oppoſed to opake. See OPAKE. PENATES, in the ancient mythology, a term applies 145 
PELLUCIDITY, diaphaneity, or tranſparency. See TRans-| the domeſtic gods, whom the ancients adored in their 2 1 
PARENCY, Be. whence they are ordinarily confounded with the lares. 
| PELLA, liEATH, in antiquity, a kind of buckler, uſed among | LARESõ. | = 59 
„ the ancients. See BUCKLER. | Authors are not at all agreed about the origin of the dii p. . 
it The pelia was ſmall, light, and more manageable than the par-] who were properly the tutelary gods of the Tr0Jans, 7 Se 
1 ma. SCC PARMA, | only adopred by the Romans, who gave them the title ot De 
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\r.0: in his notes on Dido's epiſtle to neas, relates at 
6 greys —_—_ withal in the 67 writers on this ſub- 
= Dionyfius Halicarnaſſeus tells us that ZEneas firſt lodged 
2 ods in the city Lavinium; and that his ſon Aſcanius, af- 
ds upon building the ciry Alba, tranſlated them thither ; 
but that "they returned twice miraculouſly to Lavinium. The 
{ame author adds, that in Rome is ſtill ſeen a dark temple, ſhad- 
ed by the adjacent buildings, wherein are the images of the 
Trojan gods, with the inſcription Denas, which ſignifies penates. 

;NATES» 
2 repreſent two young men ſitting, each of which 
holds a lance. 1 have ſeen, adds Dionyſius, ſeveral other ſta- 
tues of the ſame gods in ancient temples; who all appear like 
young men dreſſed in a habit of war. ; 
Varro fetches theſe penates from Samothrace to Phrygia, to be 
afterwards tranſported by Æneas into Italy. Macrobius, who 
relates this from Varro, adds, that they were called penates 
from the Latin words per quos penitus ſpiramus, which ſeems a 
mere ſubtilty. But the real etymology muſt be ſought in the 
Phrygian, not the Latin tongue. 
Cicero, in Aulus Gellius, derives the name hence, quod penes nos 
nati ſunt. Let in his book de Nat. Deor. he ſays, it is formed 
from penus, proviſion 3 r, perhaps, adds he, quod penitus 
inſident ; others ſay, quia coluntur in penetralibus, 
Roſinus diſtinguiſhes among the penates he makes an order of 
penates of the heavens, ſuch as Pallas in the ethereal region, Jupi- 
ter in the middle region, and Juno in the loweſt ; belides penates 
of cities, penates of private families, &'c.— On which footing 
the di; penates were the guardian or tutelary gods of every thing. 
See TUTELARY. 


It is a popular queſtion among the learned, who were the penates, 


of Rome? ſome ſay Veſta, others Neptune and Apollo; Vives 

ſays Caſtor and Pollux, with whom agrees Voſſius, who adds 

that the reaſon of their chuſing Caſtor and Pollux in quality of 
-nates, might be the important ſervice they did the Romans 

penates, mig GT. / 

in the war againſt the Latins. 

Nor are authors more unanimous on the ſubject of the penates, 
which Aneas brought into Italy. Some fay they were Nep- 
tune and Apollo, who built the walls of Troy ; others Jupi- 

ter, Juno, and Minerva; others Ccelus and Terra. 

PENCE, Peter-PENCk. See the article PETER-pence. 

Pitching-PENCE. See the article P1TCHING-perce. 

PENCILEF, an inſtrument uſed by painters, for the application 
of their colours. See CoLouR and PAINTING. 

The word comes from the Latin, peniculus, penicillus, or penicil- 

_ which ſignify the ſame, formed by diminution of penis, 

tail, 

There are pencils of various kinds, and made of various matters; 
the moſt uſual are of badgers and ſquirrels hair, thoſe of ſwans 
down, and thoſe of boars briſtles ; which laſt are bound on a 
{tick bigger, or leſs, according to the uſes they are deſtined 
for; and when large, are called bruſhes. —The others are in- 
cloſed in the barrel of a quill. 

The ancients, M. Felibien obſerves, had pencils made of little 
pieces of ſpunge; whence, doubtleſs, the ſtory of the painter, 
who, not able to expreſs the foam of a dog, ſucceeded by 
throwing his ſpunge at the picture. EDS. 

PexC1L caſe. See the article PoRT craien. 

PENCIL of rays, in opticks, is a double cone, or pyramid of rays, 
Joined together at the baſe; one of which hath its vertex in 
lome point of the object, and has the cryſtallin humour, or the 
glas GLS (Tab. Opticks, fig. 39.) for its baſe; and the other 

has its baſe on the ſame glaſs, or cryſtallin, but its vertex in the 
point of convergence; as at C. See Ray, &c. 

Thus BGSC is a pencil of rays; and the line BL C is called 
the axis of that pencil, See Axis and Ray. 

Optic PexC11.. See the article Or ric. 

PENDANT, E 
wore by the ladies j 


car; and frequently enriched with diamonds, pearls, and 
Other j recious ſtones. See Diamond, PEARL, &c. 
© /-1dorts of the European ladies are nothing in compariſon 


wich thoſe wore by the Eaſt- Indians, both men and women; 
among whom it 3 


enlarge the hole 
ſet with ſtones, 


ö ka ork of Calicut, Pyrard rells us, and other ladies of her 
het ave their ears, by this means, weighed down as low as 
_— reaſts, and even lower; imagining this a main point of 

The y , and the holes large enough to paſs the fiſt through. 
ON 2 who are the common people, are not allowed 
rh * err ears ſo long as the Naires, who are the nobility, 

go ders length are the utmoſt ſtretch allowed the former. 
1c Weſt-Indies, Columbus named a certain coaſt Oreja, by 


reaſon he found , wha a 0 

people with holes in th 

7 b an egg broke See EAR. sin their ears big enough to 
hey mike ho] 


„ by putting in pendants of the ſize of ſaucers 


es too in their lips and noſtrils, and hang pendants 


at them; Which; ay 
"Sag \ 3 1 _ practiſed by the Mexicans and other na- 


ENDANT. ; : FREY” | nba 
- "Ba i D 25 term applied to the parts hanging down 


| 


ar-ring, an ornament, of ſome precious matter | 
hung by ahole made for that purpoſe through | 


is the faſhion to lengthen out the ears, and to | 


i 
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from the label, to the number of three, four, five, ot ſx at 
moſt. See LABEL. Theſe muſt be ſpecified in bl: zon ng, u hen 
there are more than three. — They reſemble che drop» At the 
bottom of the triglyphs inthe doric freeze See LABEL DROP r. 
PENDANT barometer, See the article BARoME TER. g 


PENDANT feathers, in falconry, are thoſe feathers, which grow 


behind the thighs of an hawk. See FEATHER. 

PENDANTS, among floriſts, a kind of ſeeds, growing on ſtamina 
or chives. Such are thoſe in the middle of tulips, lillies e 
See APICES, STAMINA, Cc. - 

PENDANTS of @ ſhip, are thoſe long colours, or ſtreamers, cut 
pointing out towards the end, and there divided into two parts; 
hung out at the heads of maſts, or at the yard- arm ends. See 
CoLovuR and FLAG. 

The pendants are chiefly uſed for ſhew, though ſometimes for 
diſtinction of ſquadrons.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. u. 80. 

PENDANT, or PENNANT, is alſo uied for a ſhort rope, which at 

one end is faſtened to the head of the maſt, or to the yard, or 
the clew of the fail, and at the other end, hath a block and 
ſhiver, to reeve ſome running rope into. 
The pendant of the tackle is made faſt to the head of the maſt; 
and the pendants of the back-ſtays are faſtned to, and hang 
down on the inſide of the ſhrouds.— All the yard-arms, except 
the miſſen, have of thele pendants, into which the braces are 
reeved, 

PENDENTIVE, in architecture, the whole body of a vault, 

ſuſpended out of the perpendicular of the walls, and bearing 

againſt the arc-boutants. See VAu LT. | 

Daviler defines it, a portion of a vault between the arches of 

a dome, uſually enriched with ſculpture : Felibien, the plane of 

the vault, contained between the double arches, the forming 

arches, and the ogives. See OG1ve. 

The pendentives are uſually of brick, or ſoft ſtone; but care 

muſt be taken that the joints of the maſonry be always laid level, 

and in right lines proceeding from the {weep whence the riſe 
is taken. : 

The joints too muſt be made as ſmall as poſſible, to fave the 

neceſſity of filling them up with {lips of wood, or of uſing 

much mortar. 

PENDULOUS, hanging dewn ; a name which botaniſts give 
to thoſe heads of flowers which hang downwards; the ſtalk not 
being able to ſuſtain them upright. See FLOWER. 

PENDULUM, in mechanicks, any heavy body ſo ſuſpended 
as that it may vibrate, or ſwing backwards and forwards, about 
ſome fixed point, by the force of gravity. See ViBRATION, 
The vibrations, or alternate aſcent and deſcent, of the pendulum 
are called its oſcillations. Sce OSCILLATION.—The point on 
which it vibrates, is called the centre of ſuſpenſion or motion. 
See CENTRE and SUSPENSION. —And a right line paſſing 
through the ceatre, parallel to the apparent horizon, is called 
the axis of oſcillation. See Axis. | 


The vibrations of a pendulum are all iſochrofial, or effected in 


ſpaces of time perfectly equal. See I60CHRONAL. 


And hence the pendulum becomes the moſt accurate chrono- 


meter, or inſtrument tor meaſuring time, in the world. See 
TIME and CHRONOMETER. 

And hence alſo its vibrations are propoſed as an invariable and 
univerſal meaſure of lengths for the moſt diſtant countries and 
ages. See MEASURE. Ln | | 
For, a vibration being once found, preciſely equal to a ſecond 
of time of the ſun's mean motion ; if, v. gr. the horary foot (as 
M. Huygens calls the third part of his tecond pendulum). compa- 
red to the Engliſh ſtandard foot, be as 392 to 360; it will be eaſy, 
by calculation, to reduce all the other meaſures of the world to 
theſe feet; the lengths of pendulums, reckoned from the point of 
ſuſpenſion, to the centre of the ball, being to each other, as the 
ſquares of the times wherein the ſeveral oſcillations are pertorm- 
ed; and therefore reciprocally as the ſquares of the numbers of 
oſcillations performed in the {ame time. — On this ſame princi- 


ple M. Mouton, canon of Lyons, has a pretty treatiſe, De men- 


ſura poſteris tranſmittenaa. | 

M. Huygens lays down the length of a pendulum that ſhall ſwing 
ſeconds, to be three feer, three inches, and two tenths of an 
inch; according to Sir J. Moor's reduction; which agrees per- 


to vibrate one hundred and thirty two times in a minute: ſo 
that this may be relied on as a ſure meaſure. Note, the lengths 
of pendulums are uſually meaſured from the centre of motion. 
The firſt who obſerved this noble property, the iſochroniſm of 
pendulums, and made uſe thereof in meaſuring time, Sturmius 
tells us, was Ricciolus; after him Tycho, Langrenus, Wendeline, 
Merſenne, Kircher, and others hit on the ſame thing; though 
without any intimation of what Ricciolus had done Huygens 
firſt applied the pendulum to clocks. See pendulum CLOCK. 
Pendulums are either ſimple or compound. IST 
Simple PENDULUM, is that conſiſting of a fingle weight, as'A, 
conſidered as a point, and an inflexible right line, as AC, con- 
ſidered as void of gravity, ſuſpended on a centre C, and voluble 
about it. (Tab. Mechanicks, Hg. 36.) of bers rtf 
Compound PENDULUM, is that wide _— of ſeycral wel, 


fectly with M. Mouton's pendulum eight inches one tenth long, 
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fo fixed as to retain the ſame diſtance both from one another, | 
and from the centre about which they vibrate. See Cou- 
POUND, 

Doctrine and laws of PENDULUMs. — 1* A pendulum raiſed to B, 
through the arch of the cirele BA, will fall, and again riſe, 
through an equal arch, to a point equally high, D; and thence 
fall to A, and again riſe to B; and thus continue riſing and 
falling reciprocally, for ever. 

For ſuppoſe H I a horizontal line, and BD parallel thereto, if 
the ball A, which we here conſider as a point, be raiſed to B; 
the line of direction B H, being perpendicular from the centre 
of gravity B to the horizontal line H I, falls without- ſide the 
baſe, which is in the point C.—The ball therefore cannot reſt, 
but muſt deſcend. See DEscENr. 
But being retained by the thread B C, from falling perpendicu- 
larly through BH; it will fall through the Arch BA. Conſe- 
quently, when the centre of gravity arrives at the bottom, A 
has the ſame force it would have acquired in falling from K ; 
and will therefore be able to riſe equally high as if it had, i. e. 
in deſcending through the firſt half of its vibration, it acquires 
a velocity by the continual acceleration of its fall : and as this 
velocity is always proportionable to the height whence it falls, 
as being in ſome meaſure the effect thereof; it is ſtill able to 
make it remount to the ſame height, ſuppoſing, according to 
the ſyſtem of Galileo, that the velocities are always the ſquare 
roots of the heights. See ACCELERATION. 
Since then the thread prevents the pendulum going off in the 
tangent Al, it muſt aſcend through the arch AD, equal to 
that AB. 
All the force therefore which it had acquired by falling, being 
exhauſted ; it will return by the force of gravity through the 
ſame arch AD, and again rife from A to B; and thus for ever. 
Sce GRAvITY. 
Experience confirms this theorem, in any finite number of oſ- 
cillations; but if they be ſuppoſed infinitely continued, there 
will ariſe a difference. For the reſiſtance of the air, and the 
friction about the centre C, will take off part of the force 
acquired in falling; whence it will not riſe preciſely to the 
ſame point whence it fell. 
Thus, the aſcent continually diminiſhing, the oſcillation will 
be at laſt ſtopped, and the pendulum hang at reſt. See RE- 
SISTANCE and FRICTION. 
2% If the ſimple pendulum be ſuſpended between two ſemi-cy- 
cloids C B and CD (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 37.) whoſe generat- 
ing circles have their diameter C F equal to half the length of 
the thread CA; ſo as the thread in oſcillating be wound about 
them; all the oſcillations, however unequal in ſpace, will be 


iſochronal, or performed in equal times; even in a reſiſting | 


medium. 
For ſince the thread of the pendulum CE, is wound about the 
ſemi-cycloid B C; the centre of gravity of the ball E, which is 
here conſidered as a point, by its evolution, will deſcribe a 
cycloid BEAD, as is ſhewn from the doctrine of infinites; but 
all aſcents and deſcents in a cycloid are iſochronal, or equal in 
time: therefore the oſcillations of the pendulum are allo equal 
in time. See CyCLo1D. 


Hence, if with the length of the pendulum CA, a circle be 


deſcribed from the centre C; ſince a portion of the cycloid 
near the vertex A, is almoſt deſcribed by the fame motion; a 
_ arch of the circle will almoſt- coincide with the Cy- 
cloid. | | | 
In little arches of a circle, therefore, the oſcillations of pen- 
dulums will be ifochronal as to ſenſe, however unequal in 
themſelves ; and their ratio to the time of perpendicular deſcent 
through half the length of the pendulum, is the fame with that 
of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. | 
Hence, alſo, the longer the pendulums are, that oſcillate in arch- 
es of a circle; the more oſcillations are iſochronal; which 
agrees with experiment: for in two pendulums of equal lengths, 
but oſcillating in unequal arches, provided neither arch be very 
great, you will ſcarce diſcern any inequality in an hundred oſcil- 
ations. | 

Hence, alſo, we have a method of determining the ſpace 
which a heavy body, falling perpendicularly, paſſes over in a 
given time. For the ratio which the time of one oſcillation 
has to the time of the fall through half the length of the pendu- 
lum, being thus had; and the time of the ſeveral vibra- 


tions of any given pendulum being found; we have the time of 


the fall through half the length of the pendulum, and hence 
may collect the ſpace it will paſs over in any other time. 


The whole doctrine of pendulums oſcillating between two ſemi- | 


cycloids, both theory and practice, we owe to the great Huy- 
gens; who firſt publiſhed the fame in his Horologium Oſcilla- 
torium, ſive demonſtrationes de motu pendulorum, Ec. 
3*. The action of gravity is leſs in thoſe parts of the earth 
| Where the oſcillations of the ſame pendulum are ſlower, and 
greater where they are ſwifter. 


For the time of oſcillation in the cycloid, is to the time of per- 


pendicular deſcent through the diameter of the generating circl 
as the periphery of the circle to the diameter. : 88 


motion is leſs accelerated, or the force of gravity is le ow 
» 
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If then the oſcillations of the ſame pendulum be ſlower 
I 


pendicular deſcent of heavy bodies is likewiſe the Per- 


ſlower, i. 
converſely. See GRAVITv. ; 
Hence, as it is found by experiment, that the oſcillations of 
fame pendulum are flower near the equator, than in plac ti 
remote from the pole; the force of gravity is leſ . os 
equator than towards the poles. And conſequently the fi = 
the earth is not a juſt ſphere, but a ſpheroid. See E , 8 X 
SPHEROID, and 
This M. Richer found by an experiment made in t 
Cayenna, about four degrees from the equator; wh 
dulum 3 foot, 8 lines 4 long, which at Paris vibrates ſecond 
was to be ſhortened a line and a quarter to reduce its þ 9 
tions to ſeconds. | a 
M. des Hayes, in a voyage to America, confirms the obſery 
tion of Richer ; but adds, that the diminution, eſtabliſhed by 
that author, appears too little. 
M. Couplet the younger, upon his return from 3 voyage to 
Braſil and Portugal, falls in with M. des Hayes, as to the ne- 
ceſſity of ſhortening the pendulum towards the equator more 
than Richer has done.. He obſerved, that even at Liſbon the 
pendulum which ſwings ſeconds, muſt be two lines - 
than that of Paris, which is ſhorter than that of Cayenna, 33 
fixed by Richer; though Cayenna be in 24 degrees lefslatiruge 
than Liſbon. 
The truth is, this diminution does not proceed regularly: Mel. 
Picart and De la Hire found the length of the pendulum, which 
beats ſeconds, exactly the ſame at Bayonne, at Paris, and ar 
Uranibourgh in Denmark, though the firſt be in 43* = of 
latitude, and the laſt in the latitude 5 3“ 7 
Hence M. de la Hire takes occaſion to ſuſpect, that the dimi. 
nution is only apparent; and that, e. gr. the iron yard, where. 
with M. Richer meaſured his pendulum, might be lengthened 
by the great heats of the iſle of Cayenna; not the pendulum 
ſhortened by the approach towards the line. 
To confirm this, he tells us he found, by very careful experi. 
ments, that an iron bar, which, expoſed to the froſt, was 6 
foot long, was lengthened + of a line by the ſummer's ſun. 
See DILATATION, HEAT, THERMOMETER, Ge. 
4*. If two pendulums vibrate in ſimilar arches, the times of the 
oſcillations are in the ſubduplicate ratio of their lengths. 
Hence the lengths of pendulums vibrating in ſimilar arches, are 
in a duplicate ratio of the times wherein the oſcillations are 
performed. 
5. The numbers of iſochronal oſcillations performed in the 
ſame time by two pendulums, are reciprocally as the times 
wherein the ſeveral oicillations are performed. 
Hence the lengths of pendulums, vibrating in ſimilar and ſmall 
arches, are in the duplicate ratio of the numbers of oſcillations 
performed in the ſame time, but reciprocally taken. 
69. The lengths of pendulums, ſuſpended between cycloids, are 
in a duplicate ratio of the times wherein the ſeveral oſcillations 
are performed. 
And hence they are in a duplicate ratio of the numbers of 
oſcillations performed in the ſame time, but reciprocally taken: 
and the times of oſcillations in different cycloids are in a ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the lengths of the pendulums. 
7%. To find the length of a pendulum, which ſhall make any 
aſſigned number of vibrations in any given time. 
Let the number of vibrations required be 50 in a minute, and 
the length of the ſtring, counted from the point of ſuſpenſion 
to the centre of oſcillation, or round ball at the end of it, be 
required: it is a fixed rule that the lengths of pendulums are b0 
each other, as the ſquares of the vibrations and contrarywiſe: 
now it is agreed that a pendulum vibrating ſeconds (or 60 times 
in a minute) is 39 inches, and s of an inch, fay therefore : 
the ſquare of 50 (which is 2500) to the ſquare of 60, _ 
is 3600) ſo is 39, 2, to the length of the pendulum required 
which will be found 56 inches . | 3 
Note, In practice, ſince the product of the mean _— 
always be 1411200 (that is the product of the ſquare : g 
multiplied by 39, 2.) that is 3600 ＋ 39, 2. you need on s 
vide that number by the ſquare of the number of vibrations 


he iſland 


ere a en. 


ſhorter 


which ſhall vibrate juſt ſo many times in a minute. 5 
8ů. The length of a pendulum being known, to find the nu 
ber of vibrations it will make in a given time. ken 
This being the reverſe of the former; ſay, as the lengt 4 "I 
ſuppoſe, 56, 4, is to the length of che ſtandard pendulum 7 
ing ſeconds, viz. 39, 2; ſo is the ſquare of rhe — 
the ſtandard pendulum in the given time, v. gr. a Minute, 255 
ſquare of the vibrations ſought: that is, as 56,4 32, 2:5 3 
2500. —And the ſquare root of 2500 will be 50, 
ber of vibrations ſought. 

But for uſe, here, (as in the former problem 
divide 1411200 by the length; and it gives t 


tions to find the length. 


ſigned; and the quotient will give the length of a pendulun, | 


the nuM- 


vou need only | 
2 ſquare of be 


4- 
vibrations; as there you divided by the ſquare . eds 
frhe } 
Oathele principles, Mr. Derham has conſtructed a ab 2 ll 


Me. ns Sn © 
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vibrations of pendulums of different lengths in the ſpace of a | 


minute. 
Pend. | Vibrat. | Pend. | Vibrat. 
length in | in a length in| in a 
inches. Minute. inches. | Minute. 
— 9 375-7 30 68.6 
2 265.6 | ̃ ⁰³ð A•— U 4 
: 187.8 eee IAA 
6 153-3 50 53.1 
7 142.0 60 48.5 
9 | 135-2 80 42.0 
20 84.0 100 37.5 


Note, Theſe laws, &c. of the motion of pendulums, will ſcarce 


hold ſtrictly, unleſs the thread, that ſuſtains the ball, be void | 


of weight, and the gravity of the whole weight be collected 
1 int. 

In mache, therefore, a very fine thread, and a ſmall ball, but 
of 2 very heavy matter, are to be uſed. A thick thread, and a 
bulky ball diſturb the motion ſtrangely ; for, in that Caſe, the 
pendulum, of ſunple, becomes compound; it being much the 
{are as it ſeveral weights were applied to the fame inflexible 
10 in ſeveral places. 


e of pendulums, in meaſuring time in aſtronomical obſer- 


betone, and on other occaſions where a great degree of pre- 
Ciſenel is required, is too obvious to need a deſcription. 
Either che length of the pendulum may be adjuſted before its 
application, and made to vibrate the deſired time, v. gr. ſeconds, 
half ſeconds, c. by article VI, or it may be taken at random, 
and the times of the vibrations afterwards determined from 
article VIII. | 
For the uſe of the pendulum in meaſuring remote, inacceſſible 
diſtances, &c. by means of ound, &c. See SOUND. | 
PzNDULUM clzck, a clock which derives its motion from the 
vibration of a pendulum. 
It is controverted between Galileo and Huygens, which of the 
two firſt applied the pendulum to a clock. For the pretenſions 
of each, ſee CLOCK. 
After Huygens had diſcovered, that the vibrations made in arches 
of a cycloid, however unequal they were in extent, were all 
equal in time; he ſoon perceived, that a pendulum applied to a 


clock, ſo as to make it deſcribe arches of a cycloid, would recti- 


fy the otherwiſe unavoidable irregularities of the motion of the 
clock; ſince, though the ſeveral cauſes of thoſe irregularities 
ſhould occafion the pendulum to make greater or leſs vibrations ; 
yet, in virtue of the cycloid, it would ſtill make them perfectly 
equal, and the motion of the clock, governed thereby, would be 
preleryed perfectly equable. See CycLo1D. 
But the difficulty was, to make the pendulum deſcribe arches of a 
cycloid; for, naturally, the pendulum being tied to a fixed point, 
can only deſcribe arches of circles about the ſame. 
Here M. Huygens hit on a ſecret which all the world is now 
the better for; the iron rod or wier, which bears the bob or bot- 
tory, he tied atop to a filken thread, placed between two cy- 
cloidal cheeks, or two little arches of a cycloid, made of metal. 
Hence the motion of vibration, applying inceſſantly from one 
to the other of thoſe arches, the thread, which is extremely 
flexible, eaſily aſſumes the figure thereof; and by means hereof 
it is demonſtrated, that the weight, ſuſpended at the other end 
of the rod, will deſcribe a juſt arch of a cycloid. 
This is doubtleſs one of the moſt uſeful and ingenious inven- 
uons many ages have produced; by means whereof we have 
Clocks which will not err a ſingle ſecond in ſeveral days. 
It is true, the pendulum is liable to its irregularities, how mi- 
nute ſoever they may be; and M. De la Hire thinks there is 

ll room to improve it. | 
The ſilk thread by which it is ſuſpended, he obſerves, ſhortens 
n moiſt weather, and lengthens in dry; by which means the 
length of the whole pendulum, and conſequently the times of 
the vibrations are varied. 

o obviate this inconvenience, M. de la Hire, in lieu of a ſilk 
thread, uſed a little fine ſpring; which was not indeed ſubject to 
ſhorten and lengthen; but which he found grew ſtiffer in cold 
weather, and made its vibrations faſter than in warm. 

© had therefore recourſe to a ſtiff wire or rod, firm from one 
end to the other. Indeed by this means he renounced the ad- 
vantages of the cycloid; but he found, as he ſays, by experi- 
ence, that the vibrations in arches of circles are performed in 
——_ as equal, provided they be not of too great extent, as 
thoſe in cycloids. But the experiments of Sir J. Moor, and 
2 have demonſtrated the contrary. 

3 © ordinary cauſes of the irregularities of pendulums, Mr. Der- 
8 m aſcr ibes to the alterations in the gravity and temperature of 
© Ur; Which increaſe and diminiſh the weight of the ball, 


and by that means make the vibrations greater and leſs; an AC® | 


PENDULUM level. 
PENDULUM watch. 
PENETRABILITY. See the article IMpENETRABILITY. - 
PENETRATION, PENETRAT1o, the act whereby one 


PE NIS, in anatomy, a part of the body, ſrom its form, called 


PEN 


ceſſion of weight in the ball being found by experiment to ac: 
celerate the motion of the pendulum. ES; 


A weight of fix pound added to the ball, Mr. Derham found, 
made his clock gain 13 ſeconds every day. 

A general remedy againſt the inconveniences of pendulums, is 
to make them long, the bob heavy, and to vibrate but a little 


way ; this is the uſual means in England, the cycloidal checks 
being generally overlooked. 


To correct the motion of PENDULUM clocks, the uſual method is 


to ſcrew and let down the ball; but a very ſmall alteration here 
having a very great effect, Mr. Derham prefers Huygens's me- 
thod, which is to have a ſmall weight or bob to ſlide up and 
down the rod above the ball, which is to be immoveable: 
though he improves on the method, and recommends having 
the ball to ſcrew up and down, to bring the pendulum near its 
gage, and the little bob to ſerve for the nicer corrections, as 
the alteration of a ſecond, &c, 

Mr. Huygens orders the weight of this little corrector to be 
equal to that of the wier, or 500 of that of the great ball: 
he adds a table of the alterations, the ſeveral ſhiftings thereof 
will occaſion in the motion of the pendulum ; wherein it is ob- 
ſervable, that a ſmall alteration towards the lower end of the 
pendulum, makes as great an alteration in time, as a greater 
riſing or falling does when higher. 


PENDULUM Royal, a name given among us to a clock, whoſe 


pendulum ſwings ſeconds, and goes eight days: ſhewing the 
hour, minute, and ſecond. See CLock. 

The .:mbers of ſuch a piece are thus calculated; firſt caſt up 
the ſeconds in twelve hours, and you will find them to be 
43200=12x60x60, The ſwing wheel muſt be 30 to ſwing 
60 ſeconds in one of its revolutions: now let 4320021600, 
be divided by 30, and you will have 720 in the quotient, 
which muſt be broken into quotients ; the firſt of them muſt be 
12 for the great wheel which moves round once 

in twelve hours. 720 divided by 12, gives 60 8) 96 (12 
which may alſo be conveniently broken into two 8) 64 (8 
quotients, as 10 and 6, or 5 and 12, or 8 and 74; 8) 60 ( 75 
which laſt is moſt convenient: and if you ——— 
take all your pinions 8, the work will ſtand 30 
thus. 1 
According to this computation, the great wheel will go about 
once in twelve hours, to ſhew the hour; the ſecond wheel once 
in an hour, to ſhew the minutes; and the ſwing wheel once in 
a minute, to ſhew the ſeconds, See MovEMHN T and CrLock- 
WORK. | 


, Lever. 
7 See the articles 1 


thing enters another, or takes up the place already poſſeſſed 
by another. 

The ſchool-men define penetration, the co-exiſtence of two or 
more bodies; ſo as one is preſent, or has its extenſion in the 
ſame place as the other. See Ex1$TENCE and Bopy. See alſo 
MATTER, SOLIDITY, Sc. 

Philoſophers hold the penetration of bodies abſurd, f. e. that 
two bodies ſhould be, at the ſame time, in the ſame place; ac- 
cordingly impenetrability is laid down as one of the eſſential 
properties of matter. See IMPENETRABILITY. 

What we popularly call penetration, only amounts to the mat- 
ter of one body's being admitted into the vacuity of another, 
See Vacuum, Pore, DIMENS10N, &c. Such is the penetra- 
tion of water through the ſubſtance of gold. See WATER, 
GorLD, Cc. See alſo HARDNEss. 


PENICILLA“, in pharmacy, a lozenge, or form of medi- 


cine made round by rolling. See LozENGE. 


It is thus called from penicillus, a Pencil, which it is ſuppoſed to 
_ reſemble in ſhape. 


PENICILLUS, among chirurgeons, is uſed for a tent, to be 


put in wounds or ulcers. See TENT and TURUNDA. 


PENIDIUM, in pharmacy, barly- ſugar; 2 preparation of ſugar 


made by boiling it up with a decoction of barly, till it become 
brittle; which done, it is turned out upon a marble anointed 
with oil of ſweet almonds, kneaded with the hands like paſte ; 
and, while yet hot, drawn out into ſticks twiſted like cords. 
See SUGAR. 

Penidia are good againſt colds, to moderate the acrimonies of 
the breaſt, promote expectoration, &c. 

Dr. Quincy uſed Penidium for a kind of clarified ſugar, with 
a mixture of ſtarch made up into bolus's. 


PENINSU LA“, in geography, a portion, or extent of land, 


joining to the continent by a narrow neck, or iſthmus; the re 
encompaſſed with water. See I5THMUS. | 
®* The word is compounded of the Latin pene and in/ula ; g. d. 

almoſt iſland, which the French, pertinently enough, render 
preſque ite. 

Such is Peloponneſus, or the Morea ; ſuch alſo are Africa, Jut- 

land, &c. 

Peninſula is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Cherſoneſus. 

See CHERSONESUS. 


alſo 


. —— — * — 
— —— — — 


alſo the yard; and, by way of eminence, the member, or virile 
member, as being one of the principal organs of generation 1n 
the male kind. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. Z. fig. 8. 
litt. eb, &c. fig. 10. litt. d. fig. 15. litt. ee. nn. ( Angeiol, ) 
fig. 1. n. 67. See alſo GENERATION and MALE. 

It is faſtened to the lower part of the os pubis, and the upper 
part of the iſchion; its body conſiſts of the two corpora caver- 
noſa, the corpus cavernoſum-urethre, and the urethra itſelt. 


P-E N 


among the reſt, from tying the Penis of a dog in o;,, +... 
nothing is found but blood. And hence, N Which 
minals that hang long after death, the penis booms» of cri. 
by the bloods falling to the inferior parts, and ſtopping frected, 
The cavernous body of the urethra is erected by ? State 
acceleratores ernbracing the veins of its bulb. See Ex : muſey], 

PENITEN CE, PoENITENTIA, is ſometimes uſed 3 
Ne 


The corpora cavernoſa of the penis called alſo corpora nervoſa & 
ſpomgioſa, &c. have two diſtinct origins in the os pubis; whence 


they proceed, growing both in bulk and thickneſs, till they 


meet the corpus cavernoſum of the urethra, where they join, 


leaving an inſterſtice or channel for its paſſage along tbem; 
and thus continue their progreſs, connected together by a 


membranous body called the ſeptum, and terminating at length 
in the glans. See CAvERNOSA corpora penis. 
The cavernous body of the urethra includes the urethra or urina- 
ry paſlage, Its form, contrary to that of the other cavernous 
bodies, is largeſt at the two extremes, and ſmalleſt in the mid- 
dle. Thar part included between the two origins of the ca- 
vernous bodies of the penis, Mr. Cowper calls the bulb of the 
urethra ; irs other extremity being dilated, forms the body call- 
ed the glans. See URETHRA, GLANs, &c, 

The penis receives arteries from the internal iliac branches, and 
umbilical arteries; and theſe at length ſubdividing into innu- 
merable branches, from the capillary extremities thereof ariſe 
ſo many veins, in whole channels are apertures correſponding 
to ſo many cells, which, communicating with each other, empty 
themſelves into larger venous ducts, running on the ſuperior 
ſurface of the penis; fome whereof join the veins of the pre- 
puce, others make one large trunk called vena penis, which 


marching on the dorſum penis to the proſtate, there divides | 


and enters the internal iliac on either fide. 
The penis has nerves from a trunk compoſed of a coaleſcence 
of the third of the os ſacrum, and a branch of the great crural ; 


theſe aſcending the cavernous bodies, expand themſelves over, 
the upper ſurface thereof, and are thence diſtributed to all 


parts of the penis. EY 
It has lymphæducts very numerous on its ſurface under the ſkin, 
which diſcharge themſelves into the glandulæ inguinales. See 
SEED and URINE. 

The penis has two pair of muſcles, and an odd one; the odd 
muſcle is called accelerator urine : its upper part, which covers 
the bulb, ſerves to ſtreighten the veins paſſing through it from 
the corpus cavernoſum of the urethra, and thus hinders the 
reflux of the blood in erection; and, by repeated contractions, 
drives the blood into the bulb towards the glans. Its elongation 
ſerves to compreſs the channel of the urethra, and to force out 
the contained ſeed or urine. See ACCELERATOR urinæ. 
The firſt pair of muſcles are called the erectores penis. By their 
action the penis is ſuſtained, and drawn towards the pubes; and, 
by the aſſiſtance of the ſuſpenſory ligament of the penis, the 
dena penis is appled to the tranſverſe ligament of the %a pu- 
bis, and the refluent blood hindered from paſſing that way; 
whereby the corpora cavernoſa become diſtended, See EREc- 
TOR COLLATERALIS. | 

The laſt pair of muſcles are the tranverſales penis, Which 
vary in various ſubjects, and are ſometimes wanting ; their uſe 
is to dilate that part of the cavernous body of the urethra, to 
which they are faſtened. See TRANSVERSALES penis. 
The penis has allo three glands, firſt diſcovered by Mr. Cow 
per; theſe all empty themſelves into the urethra, and from the 
tenacity of the liquor they ſeparate, are called the mucous glands. 
See Mucovus glands. 

The whole compages of the penis is inveſted with a cellulous 
membrane of admirable texture; which again is covered with a 
firm nervous coat; and that with a cuticula and cutis: the 
duplicature of the cutis on the glans makes the prepuce. See 
PREPUCE. 


It is tied to the lower part of the glans by a ligament called the | 


frenum. See FRANUM. — By another ligament, called /u/pen- 
ſorium, the penis is held up to the e pubis. See LiGamenrT. 
The uſe of the penis is for evacuating the ſeed and urine. — 
Indeed Dr. Drake, from a view of its ſtructure, thinks it ori- 
ginally intended for the former only; and that the conveyance 
of the urine was not conſidered by nature in the mechaniſm of 
this part. See SEED and URINE. | 
He adds another ule, v:z. the incitement to venery, and the 
propagation of the ſpecies. In effect, without ſuch an inſtru- 
ment, the ſeed of the moſt perfect animals could not be con- 
veyed to the place of prolification: add to this, that an alter- 
nation of erection and flaccidity is abſolutely neceſſary ; the 
firſt for the performance of its office, the ſecond for the ſe- 
curity of the part. 1 
Without an erection it were impoſſible to emit and lodge the 


ſeed where it ought to be; and, with a conſtant one, almoſt as 


impoſſible to ſecure the part from injuries; not to mention 
the loſs of inſtigation, which would be the conſequence of con- 
ſtant erection. See PRIA PIs, &c. 

The caule of the erection of the penis is the blood diſtending 
the corpora cavernoſa, as is evident from many experiments; 


of repentance, and ſometimes for the act of repentin 
REPEN TAN CE and IMPENITENCE. 8. See 
PENITENCE is alſo uſed for a diſcipline, or puniſhment aten: 
repentance; more uſually called penance. Ste Pexaxcy 7 
PENITENCE alſo gives the title to ſeveral religious By 
conſiſting either of converted debauchees, and n 
ſtitutes; or of perſons who devote themſelves to the off Ar 
reclaiming them. See PENITENCE. Of this latter king ce of 
Order of PENITENTS of St. Magdalen, eſtabliſhed Ra is the 
year 1272, by one Bernard, a citizen of Marſeilles r * 
voted himſelf to the work of converting the courtezans gr = 
City. : 
Bernard was ſeconded by ſeveral others; who, formin 1 
of ſociety, were at length erected into a religious 80 5 
pope Nicholas III, under the rule of St. Auguſtin. 218 
F. Geſnay adds, that they alſo made a religious orde; of th 
penitents, or women they converted, giving them the fy n 
rules and obſervances which they themſelves kept. ws 
Congregation of PEXITENCE of St. Magdalm at Paris, oed :. 
riſe to the preaching of F. Tiſſeran, a Franciſcan who 6 2 
verted a great number of courtezans about the year ; _ 
Louis, duke of Orleans, gave them his houſe for awonaſts 5 
or rather, as appears by their conſtitutions, Charles VIII 92% 
them the Hotel, called Bochaigne, whence they were fa 
to St. George's chapel in 1572. By virtue of a brief of po 
Alexander, Simon biſhop of Paris, in 1497, drew them 70 
body of ſtatutes, and gave them the rule of St. Auguſtin. 
To qualify a woman for admiſſion, it was required that ſhe had 
committed the fin of the fleſh. — None were admitted above 
35 years of age. 


admitted; bur, ſince its feformation by Mary Alvequin, in 1616 
none have been admitted but Maids: who, however, till re- 
tain the ancient name penitents. See PeENITENTs. 
PENITENTS, an appellation given to certain fraternities, or ſo- 
cieties of perſons who aſſemble together for prayers, make pro- 
ceſſions bare-footed, their faces covered with linen, and give 
themſelves diſcipline, &c. 
There are white penitents in Italy, at Avignon, and at Lyons, — 
There are alſo blue penitents and black penitents, which laſt 
aſſiſt criminals at their death, and give them burial. 
Mabillon tells us, that at Turin there are a ſet of penitents kept in 
pay, to walk through the ſtreets in proceſſion, cut their ſhoul- 
ders with whips, &c. | 
PENITENTS, or converts of the name of Jeſus, a congregation of 
religious at Seville; conſiſting of women, who had led a licen- 
tious life, founded in 1550. See PENITENCE. 
This monaſtery is divided into three apartments: one for profel- 
ſed religious, another for novices, a third for thoſe under cor- 
rection. 
When theſe laſt give ſigns of a real repentance, they are remov- 
ed into the quarter of the novices; where, if they donot behave 
themſelves well, they are remanded to their correction. They 
obſerye the rule of St. Auguſtin. | 
PENITENTS of Orvieto, are an order of nuns inſtituted by An- 
thony Simoncelli, a gentleman of Orvieto. The monaſtery he 
built, was at firſt deſtined for the reception of poor girls, aban- 
doned by their parents, and in danger of loſing their virtue. 
In 1662 it was erected into a monaſtery, for the reception of 
ſuch as, having abandoned themſelves to impurity, were willing 
to take up and conſecrate themſelves to God by ſolemn vows.— 
Their rule is that of the Carmelites. 
Theſe religious have this in peculiar, that they undergo no no- 
viciate. All required is, that they continue a few months in 
the monaſtery in a ſecular habit: after which they are admitted 
to the vows. | 
PENITENTIAL, PogNITENTIALE, an eccleſiaſtical book, 


relates to the impoſition of penance, and the reconciliation of 
penitents. See PENANCE and PENITENCE. 3 
In the capitulars of Charlemagne, the prieſts are enJ01ne! Fo 
ſtudy well their penitential. — There are various pemteniiants 
the Roman penitential, that of venerable Bede, that of PoP® 
Gregory III, &c. | IF» "I 
PENITENTIARY, PoENITENTIARIVUS, an office 8 4 
nal in the court of Rome; wherein are examined and de m— 
ed out the ſecret bulls, graces, or diſpenſations relating to co 
ſcience, confeſſion, &c. See BULL, PENANCE, &*- 4 
The expeditions of the penitentiary are ſealed up with er . 
and ſent cloſe; directed to the confeſſors. he. 
PENITENTIARY is alſo an officer or dignitary in ſome a 
drals, veſted with power from the biſhop to _m_ 2 11 
ſerved to him; on which account he is allo called tne # 
ear, See ABSOLUTION. IE. + In 


N 


Till the beginning of the laſt century, none but penitents were | 


retained among the Romaniſts ; wherein is preſcribed what 
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in ſome places there is a grand benitentiary, lars y ſub-pentten- 
tiary. Anaſtaſius ſays, that pope Simplicius choſe ſome among 
ne Roman prieſts to preſide over penances. : 3 
ſent the pope has his grand penitentiary; who is a Cardinal, 
- Fh chief of the other penitentiary prieſts eſtabliſhed in the 
e chal churches of Rome, who conlult him in difficult caſes. 
re in the penitentiary, diſpatches diſpenſations, abſo- 
_ 5c, and has under him a regent, and twenty four pro- 
Kom or advocates of the ſacred penitentiary. 
PENN A. Sce the article PINNA. | 
PENNATA falia, winged leaves, among botaniſts, are ſuch 
leaves of plants, as grow. directly one againſt another, on the 
ſame rib or ſtalk: as thoſe of aſh, walnut-trees, &c. See 
Lrar, PLANT, Ce. f 1. Fe 
PENNON, or PENON, a ſtandard with a long tail; anciently 
belonging to a limple gentleman ; properly uſed as a guidon, to 
lace over a tent. See GUIDON, Sc. 
le is oppoſed to the banner, which was ſquare; and hence, 
when any one was to be made a banneret, the ceremony con- 
lilled in cutting off the tail of his pennon, and thus converting 
ir into a banner. See BANNERET, 7 | 
PENNY, or PNY, in commerce, an ancient Engliſh coin, 
which had formerly conſiderable courſe ; bur is now generally 
dwindled into an imaginary money, or money of account. See 
Moxey and Coin. See alſo PENCE. 


* Camden derives the word from the Latin pecunia, money. See 
PeCUNIA- 


The ancient Engliſh penny, penig, or pening, was the firſt ſilver } 


coin ſtruck in England; nay, and the only one current among 
our Saxon anceſtors: as is agreed by Camden, Spelman, Dr. 
Hicks, &c. 
The Penny was equal in weight to cur three-pence ; five of them 
made one ſhilling, or ſcilling ſaxon; thirty a mark or mancuſe, 
equal to our 7 5. 6 d. See MARK, Oc. ; 
Till the time of king Edward I. the penny was. ſtruck with a 
croſs ſo deeply indented in it, that it might be eaſily broke, and 
parted, on occaſion, into two parts; thence called half-penmes ; 
or into four, thence called fourthings, or farthings. — But that 
prince coined it without indenture; in lieu of which he firſt 
ſtruck round half-perce and farthings. See FARTHING. 
He alſo reduced the weight of the penny to a ſtandard; order- 
ing that it ſhould weigh thirty two grains of wheat, taken out 
of the middle of the ear. — This penny was called the penny 
ferling. — Twenty of theſe pence were to weigh an ounce; 
whence the penny became a weight, as well as a coin. See 
STERLING and PENNY-WEIGHT. 
The penny ſterling is now nigh diſuſed as a coin, and ſcarce 
ſubſilts, but as a money of account, containing the twelfth 
part of a ſhilling, or the two hundred and fortieth part of a 
pound. See SHILLING and PoUND. . 
The courſe of exchange between England and France is ſettled 
on the foot of ſo many pence ſterling, for a French crown of 
three livres. See Ex CHANGE. | 
The French penny, or denier, is of two kinds; the Paris penny, 
called denier Pariſis; and the penny of Tours, denier Tournois. 
dee DENIER. : | | 
The Dutch perry, called pennink, is a real money, worth about 
one fifth more than the French penny Tournois. —T he pennink is 
uſo uſed as a money of account, in keeping books by pounds, 
tiorins and patards; twelve penninks make the patard ; and 
twenty patards the florin. See FLORIN. 
Ar Hambourg, Nuremberg, Sc. the penny or pfennig of ac- 
count 15 put equal to the French penny Tournois. Eight of them 
maxe the krieux, and ſixty the florin of thoſe cities; and ninety 
the French crown, or 45. 64. ſterling. 
ENNY, in ancient ſtatutes, &c. is uſed for all ſilver money. 
And hence the ward-penny, aver-penny, hundred-penny, tithing- 
penny, and brothal-penny. See PENCE, Qc. 


P 


Bord LH PENNY BoR D half penny. 
Half PExNx ; HALF-penny. 
ele PENNY See the article RR TE penny. 


Schar PkExxr SCHAR penny. 


Hard PENN v WARD penny. 
PENNY-WEIGHT * a Troy weight, containing twenty 
four grains : 
the middle of the ear, well dried. See WEIGHT and GRAIN. 


* The name took its riſe hence, that this was actually the weight 
of one of cur ancient filver pennies, See PENN. 

Twenty of theſe penny weights make an ounce Troy. See 
UNCE.— A penny-werght of gold bullion ſtandard is worth 


four ſhillings ; and of filver bullion, three-pence. See GoLD 
and SILVER. 


PENN Y POST. See the article 
PEN ON. See the article PEN NOx. 

ENS A libra, in our ancient cuſtoms, a pound of money paid 
PNS ez not by tale. See Pouxp and LI BRA. 


4 oy PENs10, a yearly appointment, or ſum of money 


ENSIONARY, 5 | 
[he which in the two temples is called a parliament, and in 
Wes. F a CNV. 18 in Gray's-Inn termed a penſion 3 VIZ, 


penny-PosT. 


each grain weiging a grain of wheat gathered out of | 


tor ſervices, or conſiderations already paſt. See 


% 


PEN - 


an aſſembly of the members of the ſociety, to conſult of the 
affairs of the houſe. See Id, Sc. 


ENSIONS, alſo denote certain annual payments of each member 


to the houſe, for certain occaſions. 


When a penſion writ is iſſued, none ſued thereby in the inns 
of court ſhall be diſcharged, or permitted to come into com- 
mons, till all duties be paid. | 

Hence a penſion order in the ſame inn, is a peremptory order 


2 ſuch of the ſociety as are in arrear for penſions, and other 
uties. 


PENSION AR V, or PxxsioxER, a perſon who has a pen- 


ſion, appointment, or yearly ſum, payable during life, by way 
of acknowledgment ; charged on the eſtate of a prince, com- 
pany, particular perſon or the like, 

In the Romiſh countries it is frequent to have pen/ſons on 
benefices: theſe were anciently granted with a great deal of eaſe, 
under pretence of infirmities, poverty, &c.—Bur ſince the XII 
century, theſe pretences were carried fo far, that the incum- 
bents, or tirularies of benefices were little more than farmers, 
This obliged the ſpiritual powers to fix the cauſes, and the 
quantities of penſions, — Penſions are now only creatable by the 
pope, and are never to exceed one third of the revenue; two 
thirds being ſtill to remain to the incumbent. 


PENSIONARY, is alſo the appellation of the firſt miniſter of the 


ſtates of the province of Holland. See STAT Es. 

The penſionary is chairman in afſemblies of the ſtates of chat 
province; he propoſes the matters to be conſulted on, collects 
the votes, forms and pronounces the reſolutions of the ſtates, 
opens letters, confers with foreign miniſters, &c. 

He is charged with inſpeCting the finances, preſerving the rights 
of the province, maintaining the authority of. the ſtates, and 
ſeeing to the obſervation of the laws, &c. for the good of the 
ſtate. He aſſiſts in the college of deputy counſellors of the 
province, who repreſent the ſovereignty in the abſence of the 
ſtates; and is perpetual deputy of the ſtates general of the United 
Provinces. His commiſſion is only given for five Years; after 
which it is deliberated whether or no it ſhall be renewed. In- 
deed, there is no inſtance of its having been revoked. Death 
only puts a period to the functions of this important miniſter. 
Formerly, he was called the advocate of the province : the title 
penſconary was only given at the time Barnevelt had the office: 
Grotius calls him in Latin adſeſſor juriſperitus; Merula advoca- 
tus generalis; Matthæus, profeſſor at Leyden, conſiliarius pen- 


ſionarius, which is the quality the ſtates give him in their in- 


ſtruments. 


PE NS 10NARY, is allo the firſt miniſter of the regency of each 


City, in the province of Holland. See Province. 

His office is to give his advice in matters relating to the go- 
vernment, either of the city in particular, or of the ſtates in ge- 
neral ; and in aſſemblies of the ſtates of the province is ſpeaker 
in behalf of his city. | 

Yet the function of theſe penſionaries is not alike every where: 
In ſome cities they only give their advice; and are never found 
in aſſemblies of the magiſtrates, except when expreſsly called 
thither: in otbers they attend conſtantly; and in others they 
even make the propoſitions on the part of the burgher maſters, 


draw up their concluſions, &c, — They are called penſionaries, 


becauſe they receive an appointment or penſion. 


Gentlemen PENSION ERS, a band of gentlemen, whole buſineſs 


is to guard the king's perſon in his own houſe; and who for 
that end wait in the preſence chamber. 

They were firſt ſet on foot by king Henry VII. The number is 
forty ; and each obliged to keep three double horſes and a ſer- 
vant, who is to be armed: ſo that they properly make a troop 
of guards; and have accordingly been muſtered by their own 
officers : but this part of duty, to which they are ſwore, the 
king uſually diſpenſes with. | 

Their officers are a captain, lieutenant, ſtandard-bearer, and 
clerk of the checque.—Their ordinary arms are giit pole-axes, 
with which they attend the king to and from the chapel-royal ; 
receiving him in the preſence chamber, or coming out of his 


private lodging; as alſo at all great ſolemnities. Their penſion 


100 J. per annum. 


PENSTOCK. See the article PEN. 
PENTACH ORD“, an ancient muſical inſtrument with 


five ſtrings. 
* Whence the name of weilt, five, and xen, ſtring. 
The invention of the pentachord is referred to the Scythians : 


the ſtrings were of bullocks leather, and were ſtruck with a 
lectrum made of goats horn. 


PENTACROSTICK, a ſet of, or ſeries of verſes ſo diſpoſed, 


as that there are always found five acroſticks of the ſame name, 
in five diviſions of each verſe. See ACROSTICK. 


PENTAGONSE, in geometry, a figure of five ſides, and five 


angles. See FIGURE. 
* The word comes from the Greek :ilaywvo;, guinguangulus, com- 
pounded of weile, five, and yuux, angle. See PoLYGon. 


If the five ſides are equal, the angles are ſo too; and the figure 

is called a regular pentagon, as fig. 47. Tab. Geometry. —Moſt 

Citadels are regular pentagons. See CITADEL. | 

The moft conſiderable Prey - a pentagon is, that one of 
| | | 118 


its ſides, v. g. DE, is equal in power to the ſides of a hexagon, 
and a decagon inſcribed in the ſame circle AB CDE; that is, 
the ſquare of the fide DE is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of 
the ſides Da and Db. 
Pappus has alſo demonſtrated, that twelve regular pentagons 
contain more than twenty triangles inſcribed in the fame circle. 
lib. 5. probl. 45. 
The dodecahedron, which is the fourth regular body, conſiſts 
of twelve pentagous. See DODECAHEDRON. 
Projection or perſpeftive of a PENTAGON. See PERSPECTIVE. 
PENTAG RAPH, an inſtrument whereby deſigns, prints, &c. 
of any kind, may be copied in any proportion, without a per- 
ſon's being ſkilled in drawing. See DESIGN, REbuUcTIoON, &c. 
The inſtrument is otherwiſe called a parallelagram. See Pa- 
RALLELOGRAM. | 
The common pertagraph (repreſented Tab. Miſcel. fig. 6.) con- 
ſiſts of four bras or wooden rulers, two of them from fifteen 
to eighteen inches long, the other two half that length. At the 
ends, and in the middle of the longer rulers, as alſo at the ends 
of the ſhorter, are holes, upon the exact fixing whereof the per- 
fection of the inſtrument chiefly depends. Thoſe in the middle 
of the long rulers are to be at the fame diſtance from thoſe at 
the ends of the long ones, and thoſe of the ſhort ones; ſo that 
when put together they may always make a parallelogram. _ 
The inſtrument is fitted rogether for ule by ſeveral little pieces, 
particularly a little pillar, N* 1. having at one end a [crew and 
nut, whereby the two long rulers are joined; and at the other 
a little knot for the inſtrument to ſlide on. The piece N . is 
a rivet with a ſcrew and nut, wherewith each ſtort ruler is 
faſtened to the middle of each long one. The piece No 3. is 
a pillar, one end whereof being hollowed into a ſcrew, has a 
nut fit to it. At the other end is a worm to ſcrew into the table; 
when the inſtrument is to be uſed, it joins the ends of the two 
ſhort rulers. The piece No 4. is a pen, portcraion, or pencil, 
ſcrewed into a little pillar, Laſtly, the piece No 5. is a braſs 
point, moderately blunt, ſcrewed likewiſe into a little pillar. 
Uſe of the PENTAGRAPH or parallelagram. — 1. To copy a deſign 
in the ſame ſcale or bignels as the original, ſcrew the worm 
No z. into the table; lay a paper under the pencil No 4. and the 
deſign under the point Ne 5. This done, conducting the point 
over the ſeveral lines and parts of the deſign, the pencil will 
draw or repeat the ſame on the paper. h 
2. If the deſign be to be reduced — e. gr. into half the ſpace; 
the worm mult be placed at the end of the long ruler Ne 4. 
and the paper and pencil in the middle. In this fituation con- 
duct the braſs point over the ſeveral lines of the deſign as before; 


and the pencil at the ſame time will draw its copy in the pro- 


portion required, the pencil here only moving half the lengths 
that the point moves. 
Hence, on the contrary, if the deſign be to be enlarged by one 
half, the braſs point, with the deſign, - muſt be placed in the 
middle at Ne 3. the pencil and paper at the end of the long 
ruler, and the worm at the other. 
2. To enlarge or reduce in other proportions, there are holes 
drilled at equal diſtances on each ruler, viz. all along the ſhort 
ones, and half way the long ones; in order for placing the braſs 
Point, pencil, and worm in a right line therein; i. e. if the 
Piece carrying the point be put in the third hole, the two othe 
pieces muſt be put in its third hole. 5 
If then the point and deſign be placed at any hole of the great 
rulers, and the pencil with the paper at any hole of the ſhort 
ruler, which forms the angle therewith ; the copy will be leſs 
than half rhe original. On the contrary, if it be placed at one 
of the holes of that ſhort ruler, which is parallel to the long 
ruler, the copy will be greater than half the original. 
The conſtruction of this inſtrument requires a degree of ac- 
curacy, which molt of our inſtrument-makers are ſtrangers to; 
for which reaſon there are very few of the inſtruments that ſuc- 
ceed. Few will do any thing tolerably but ſtrait lines; and 
many of them not thoſe. | 
PENTAMETERE®, in poetry, a kind of verſe conſiſting of 
five feet or metres. See VERSE and Foor. 
* The word is derived from the Greek wlzpcre, g. d. five Mea- 
ſures. | 
The two firſt feet of a pentameter may be either dactyls or ſpon- 
dees, the third always a ſpondee, and the two laſt anapæſts. 
It is uſually joined to hexameters, in elegies, epiſtles, epigrams, 
and other little pieces. There is no work of pentameters alone. 
See HEXAMETER. 


PENTAPETALOUS plants are ſuch whoſe flower conſiſts of 


five leaves. See PLANT. 

PENTAPOLIS, HENTAHOAMIZE, in geography, &c. a country 
wherein are five cities. 9 
Ihe name pentapolis has been given to ſeveral countries, parti- 
cularly the valley wherein ſtood the five infamous cities deſtroy- 

ed by the thower of fire and brimſtone in the time of Abraham. 

It is commonly ſuppoſed this country was the place where now 
ſtands the lake A! phaltites, or Dead ſea: Sanſon places it in the 
neighbourhood of this lake, but wichout any proof. D'Herbelot 
calls this the pentapalis of the ſodomtes. 
The moſt celebrated was the peutapolis cyrenaica, or pentapolis 


PENTAPTO TON, in grammar, 


— 


PENTASTICH, PENTASTICHoN, in poetry, 
PENTASTYLE, in architecture, 


PENTATEU CH, in the ſacred learning, the five 


Feroiſb or Hebrew Pentateuch, wrote in the Chaldean, Or Aſſyran 


Uſher takes the Samaritan Pentateuch to have been compiled bj 


PENTATHLON, IENTA®ACN, in antiquity, 


PEN 


of Egypt, whoſe five cities were Berenice, 
Cyrene, and Apollonia, 

Among the ancient geographers and hiſtorians we li 
of the pentapolis of Libya, now called Maſtrata; th 
of Italy, and the pentapolis of Aſia minor. 


Arſinoe, Ptolemai, 


kewiſe read 
e pentapoli 


a noun which has only fh 


caſes. See APTOTE and Cast. 


a ſtanza, Or di. 
viſion of a poem, conſiſting of five verſes. Sce Srant 


a work wherei | 
rows of columns. See CoLUmMN. n 
Such was the portico begun by the emperor Gallienus and 
which was to have been continu'd from the Flaminian gate 0 h 
bridge Milvius, i. e. from the Porto del populo to the Ponte. ndl 

be ge 
Moles, at the head of the old teſtament, v:z. Genefis Eu 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. See Bip..,, 
*The word is formed from the Greek 127: ; 
the ſame, compounded of @2+/!:, five, and 99 * 
Pere Simon, in his Hiſt. Crit. du V. 77ſt. produces a good num 
ber of paſſages, to prove that Moſes was not wholly the n 
of the Pentateuch, as we now have it. Indeed thoſe apparen 
interpolations at the end are ſufficient to determine the pon; 
ir being abſurd to ſuppoſe Moſes the author of the account of 
his own death and burial, and of the compariſon between hin 
and the ſucceeding prophets in Iſrael. 
Theſe interpolated paſſages are uſually attributed to Eſdrz: 
who, on his return from the Babyloniſh captivity, is ſuppole 
to have publiſhed the old teſtament, or at leaſt a part of it cor. 
reed and enlarged. See CANON. 
There are two famous Pentateuchs, or editions of the Pentatac 
which have a long time diſputed the preference, both as to a 
tiquity, and as to character; v:z. that of the Jews, called the 


FRE IO ISAS IL 


= 


character, and that of the Samaritans, wrote in the Samari:n 
or Phcenician character. Each is maintained to be the ancient 
Hebrew ; though the generality of the criticks give it in behal 
of the latter. See HEBREw, 

Indeed, as to the point of matter, they are generally pretty con. 
formable to each other, each has all the interpolated paſſages 
above-mentioned, though the Samaritan has one or two more, 
not in the Hebrew: the firſt, a paſſage in Deut xxvii. 4. where an 
altar is enjoined to be built, and ſacrifices to be offered on 
mount Ebal, or rather mount Gerizzim; which paſſage ws 
doubtleſs foiſted in to countenance the Samaritan worſhip, and 
repreſent it of equal antiquity with that of the temple of Jeruſ- 
lem. See SAMARITANS. 
Mr. Whiſton, however, declares he ſees no reaſon to accu 
the Samaritan of corruption in theſe points, but rather the 
Jewiſh; and earneſtly contends, that the former is an uncor- 
rupted copy of the books of Moſes, originally derived from 
the firſt ſeparation of the ten tribes themſelves, in the days of 
Jeroboam. — The contrary whereof is apparent from the mere 
confeſſed interpolations aſcribed to Eſdras, who lived {ever 
hundred years after the time of Jeroboam. | 

But the grand difference is in the letter or character; theJewil 
being in the Chaldean or Aſſyrian character, and the Samaritan 
in the Phoenician, i. e. the Canaanitiſh character; this later 
ſeems to have an advantage over the vulgar Jewiſh Pentatech 
Vet is Prideaux of opinion, the latter is only a tranſcript from 
the former, out of the Chaldean into the old Hebrew character 
One great reaſon he gives, is, that there are many variations i 
the Samaritan, manifeſtly occaſioned by miſtaking the ſimilar 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet; which letters having no fimi- 
litude in the Samaritan character, it is evident the variation 
muſt have ariſen in tranſcribing from the vulgar Hebrew ind 
Samaritan, not the contrary way. 

Add to this, that Simon, Allix, and many other learned men, 
take the Chaldean or Aſſyrian character to have been the ch 
racter always in uſe among the Jews; and the Sarnaritan or Cand- 
anitiſh, or, as it is alſo called, the old Hebrew character, to have 
never been uſed by the Jews before the captivity, in any Ma 
ner, either in books, or on medals. See CHARACTER. 
Hence the Pentateuch muſt have been tranſcribed into that che. 
racter; and that, probably, to render it legible to the inhabi⸗ 
rants of Samaria, who, upon the firſt introduction of the Penta. 
teuch, might probably be verſed in no other character. 
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Doſitheus a Samaritan, mentioned by Origen to have adulrers 
ed the Pentateuch,—Du Pin ſuppoſes it the work of ſome mo 
dern Samaritan, whom he imagines to have compiled it = Y 
our of the different copies of the Paleſtinian and Baby * l 
Jews, and the Septuagint; becauſe it ſometimes agrees v1 
and ſometimes with another. 
the five exe 


ciſes performed at the Grecian games, and for which pit” 

were propoſed, See EXERCISE, GAME, Ce. 3 

Theſe exerciſes were wreſtling, boxing, leaping, 24 
p, 


uoit-playing. — He who bore away the prize in » 20 
Called pentathlus; by the Latins, quinguer tio; as the five 10 of 
ciſes themſelves were, by thoſe latter people, called N 14 


* 


NT \TON ON, in the ancient muſic, a concord, by us 
* the redundant ſixth. See SIXTH, 1 | 
nliſts of four tones, and a major and minor ſemitone; 
* the name, pentatonon, g. d. five tones. 
be TECON TER Us, NENTHKONTEPOE, a veſſel with fifty 
8 Se. 
NT ECO Fr e ENTHKOZTH, Whitſuntide; a ſolemn feaſt 
mY By church held in commemoration of the deſcent of the 
Holy Ghoſt on the apoſtles, as deſcribed in the acts. See 
NTIDE. - 
” = its name from the Greek mIyxoroc, g. d. quinquagefimus, 
gih, becauſe held on the fiftieth day after Eaſter. See EAST ER. 
I = ancient church, Pentecgſi finiſhed the paſchal time, or 
\ſter-ſeaſon; wherein, as Tertullian, St. Jerom, &c. obſerve, 
Hallelujah was ſung every where, the office celebrated ſtand- 
ho no faſting allowed, &c. 
The Jews likewite had a feaſt they called Pentecoſt, or quingua- 
mils; ſolemnized in memory of the law's being given to 
Motes 50 days after their departure out of Egypt. | 
PENTECOSTALS, PENTECoSTATIA, anciently, were pious 
" oblations made at the feaſt of Pentecs/?, by the Pariſhioners to 
their pariſh prieſt ; and ſometimes by inferior churches or pa- 
tiſhes ro the principal or mother church. See OBLATION, 
Theſe pariſh Pentecoſtals were alſo called // hitſun-farthings ; and 
their {um was divided into four parts, of which one went to the 
rieſt, one to the poor, one towards che repair of the church, 
and one to the biſhop of the dioceſe. See WHITSUN-FAR- 


Ns. 
PENTESYRINGUS, in antiquity, a ſort of pillory, with five 
holes; wherein were faſtened the legs, arms, and heads of cri- 
minals, to prevent their ſtirring. See PILLORv. 


PENTHEMIMERIS *, in the Greek and Latin poetry, part of 


a verſe conſiſting of two feet and a long ſyllable. 

* The word is Greek, ed nguigtegis, compounded of cee, five, 

ngucvs, half, and tenęss, part. 

PEN ULTIMA“, or PEN ULTIMATE, in grammar, denotes 
the ſyllable, or foot, immediately before the laſt. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, pene and ultimus, almoſt laſt. 
Hence antepenultimate is that before the penulti mate, or the laſt 
but two. See ANTEPENULTIMA. 

PexnvLTIMATE, in muſic. M. Broſſard will have it the fame 
with what the Greeks called paranete; though others will not 
allow the paranete to be the penultimate chord, but the next 
thereto. 

PExULTIMATE of the ſeparate, paranete diazeugmenon, is a name 
the ancients gave to one of the chords of their lyre or ſyſtem, 
correſponding to the d, la, re, of the third octave of the mo- 
dern ſyſtem. | 

PEXULTIMATE of the acute, paranetehyperboleon, a chord of the 
ancient ſyſtem, anſwering to the g, re, ſol, of the third octave 
of the modern ſyſtem. 

PENUMBRA, in aftronomy, a faint or partial ſhade, obſerved 
between the perfect ſhadow and the full light in an eclipſe. See 
SHADOW. 

The perumbra ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's body: 
were he only a luminous point, the ſhadow would be all perfect; 
but, by reaſon of the diameter of the ſun, it happens that a place 
which is not illuminated by the whole body of the ſun, does 
yet receive rays from a part thereof. 
Thus ſuppoſe $ the ſun (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 47.) and T. the moon, 
and the ſhadow of the latter to be projected on a plane as G H; 
the true proper ſhadow of T, viz. GH, will be encompaſſed 
With an imperſect ſhadow, or penumbra, HL and GE, each 
Portion whereof is illuminated by an entire hemiſphere of the 
wn, | 

The degree of light or ſhadow of the penumbra will be dif- 

erent in different parts, as thoſe parts lie open to the rays of a 

zreater or leſſer part of the ſun's body: thus from L to , and 

irom Eto G the light continually diminiſhes; and, in the con- 
bes of G and H, the penumbra becomes loſt and confounded 


wich the total ſhade; as, near E and L, it is confounded with 
the total light. | 


A pen 
fun, tl 
It is 


4/2bra muſt be found in all eclipſes, whether of the 
© Moon, or the other planets, primary or ſecondary ; but 
moſt conſiderable with us in eclipſes of the ſun; as in the 
Cale here referred to. 

n eclipſes of the moon, the earth is encompaſſed indeed with a 
PW but it is only ſenſible to us on the earth near the to- 
3 an obſerver placed on a plane, whereon the ſhadow 
als, might obſerve the whole penumbra, as in eclipſes of the 
5 Thus an eye placed at I or F, would only ſee the ſemi- 
. "meter of the ſun, the reſt being hid behind the moon. Go- 


ng trom I towards H, more and more of the ſun is hid, till 


it be loſt in the ſhadow itſelf, &c. 

| 2 we have eclipſes of the ſun when the ſhadow never touches 
3 Provided the penumbra do but reach it; and hence 
2 "yy a difference obſerved in eclipſes of the ſun, as the ſha- 
> 8 itlelf, or a greater or leſs degree of the penumbra paſſes over 
of ace. But eclipſes of the moon appear the ſame in all places 
nere they are viſible. See Moor. 


When the ſhadow itſelf falls. on the carb, the eclipſe is ſaid to 


be total or central; when only the penmmbra falls on it, the 
eclipſe is ſaid to be partial. See Ec1ese. 

The penumbra extends infinitely in length, inaſmuch as to each 
point of the diameter of the ſun, there anſwers a ſpace infinite 
in length into which no rays enter from that point, though there 
do from others. Two rays drawn from the two extremities of 
the earth's diameter, and which proceed ill diverging, form 


the two edges of the penumbra; which, of conſequence, is con- 


tinually growing in width, and is infinite alſo in this ſenſe, — 
All that infinite ſpace is the penumbra, except the triangle of 
the ſhadow included in it. | 

The figure of this ſpace comprehending the ſhadow, is a tra- 
pezium, one of whoſe ſides is the diameter of the earth; the 
oppoſite fide parallel thereto is an infinite line, i. e. the width ot 
the penumbra projected to infinity, and the two other ſides 
two rays drawn from the two extremities of the diameter of the 
ſun, through thoſe of the diameter of the earth, and which pro- 
longed back beyond the ſun, will interſect in a certain point, 
making an angle equal to the apparent diameter of the ſun: 
which angle may be called the angle of the penumbra. 
Now the penumbra will be the greater as this angle, or, which 
is the ſame thing, as the ſtar is greater, the planet remaining the 
lame; and if the diameter of the planet be increaſed, the tar 


remaining the ſame, it will be the ſame as if the diameter ſtill 


receded from the angle of the penumbra. 

M. de la Hire examines the different degrees of the penumbra, 
and repreſents them geometrically by the ordinates of a curve, 
which ſhall be among thernlelves, as the ſeveral parts of the 
ſun's diſk, wherewith a body placed in the penumbra is en- 
lightened. 


PENY. See the article PRNN v. 
PEP and PERPIA. See the article Pip; 
PEPASMUS, NEHAEMOE, in medicine, the digeſting and 


ripening of morbid humours. See MATURATION, D1Gcts- 
TION, c. 


PEPASTICE, or PepTic, HENAETIKOE, or HENTIKOE, in 


medicine, a kind of medicament of the conſiſtence of an em- 
plaſter ; proper to bring vitious and corrupt humours to a head, 
and diſpoſe them for ſuppuration. See RiPpEN ER and Di- 
GESTIVE. 

*The words are formed from the Greek w:7zu:y, to digeſt or ripen, 
Butter, roots of mallows, of flowers-de-lis, onions, and leaves 
of oxylapathum are eſteemed good pepa/ticks or maturatives. 


PEPPER, PirEk, an aromatic fruit, or berry, of a hot, dry 


quality; chiefly uſed in the ſeaſoning of meats. See Spick. 
It is the product of a, ſhrub growing in ſeveral parts of the 
Eaſt-Indies, chiefly Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and the coaſts of 
Malabar. The plant is very weak, and of the reptile kind, and 
for that reaſon uſually planted at the foot of the larger trees, as 
the areca, Cocoa, &c. | 

Pepper grows in bunches or cluſters, at firſt green; as the grains 
ripen, they grow red, and at laſt, after being expoſed a while to 
the ſun, become black, in the condition we ſee them. 

The fruit is gathered in November. It muſt be choſen large, 
full, not wrinkled, without duſt, with a good many white grains 
in it; and care be taken, the largeſt berries have not been picked 
out to make white pepper: 


White PEPPER, Piper album, is the fruit of the ſame plant with 


the black, and is prepared from it by moiſtening it with the ſea- 
water, and then expoſing it to the ſun, and caſting away the 
outer bark, which, abandoning the grains, leave it white: See 
WHITE. 

Indeed M. Dellon, a late traveller, ſays, they ſtrip off the ſkin, 


by beating it before it be quite dry; or by ſoaking it in water 


after it has dried, and then beating it. | 

Many authors, and, among the reſt, Pomet, will have the white 
pepper to be natural, and the fruit of a different plant from the 
black; but M. Dellon, who expreſsly declares the contrary 
from his own long experience, ſeems to put the matter paſt 
doubr. 


Ibite PEPPER muſt be choſen after the ſame manner as black; 


with this further care, that ir hath not been dyed white. — 
Pepper that is ſold ground, is very apt to be ſophiſticated; the 
black with burnt cruſt of bread, &c. the white with beaten 
rice. | 


Long PEPPER, Piper longum, is denominated from its form, which 


in length and thicknels equals a child's finger; it conſiſts of an 
aſſemblage of grains or berries joined cloſe to one another, of a 
browniſh colour, bordering without on red, and within on black; 
and grows by a long pedicle to a plant, like that of the black 


pepper, but lower, and its leaves ſmaller and greener. —lts taſte 


reſembles that of the former, but leſs ſharp. 

There are three kinds of this pepper, that of the Eaſt-Indies; 
that of America, and that of Ethiopia, called alſo grain of 
Zelim ; though the firſt alone is the proper long pepper, the 
reſt reſembling. ir but little. — 

It muſt be choſen new, large, heavy, well filled, hard to break, 
without duſt or mixture; its chief uſe is in medicine, where it en · 
ters ſeveral galenical compoſitions, among the reſt Venice treacle. 


Guinea PEPPER, Piper indicum, is a reddifh pepper, of a coral co- 


lour, much efteemed by the Americans, from among whom 5 


is brought, and by them called chile, by the Spaniards pimenton, 

and the French, garden coral. 

It is now cultivated pretty commonly in France, eſpecially in 
Languedoc; uſed in making vinegar, and likewiſe comfited 
with ſugar. It muſt be choſen new, in large pods, dry, entire, 
and red. 

There are four kinds; the firſt called by the Americans chil. 
chotes; the ſecond, very ſmall, chilterpin; both of a very 
pungent taſte; the third, tonalchiles, moderately hot, and eaten 
by the natives like other fruit with bread, the fourth, chilhe- 
lagua, moderately pungent, much uſed by the Spaniards in the 
preparation of chocolate; there is alſo a fifth kind called ag, 
growing in Peru. 

Jamaica PEPPER, called by the Dutch amomi, by the Spaniards 
pimenta de Jamaica, is the fruit of the tree that yields the In- 
dian wood, growing plentifully in Jamaica, and other American 
illands. | 
It is a real aromatic, and may ſupply the defect of cloves, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon ; whence it is called alſo by the Eng- 
liſh, all-ſpice. The French call it the round clove, from its 
taſte's relembling that ſpice. 

PEPSISF, in medicine, the coction or digeſtion of foods, or 
humours in the body. See CocT1oN and DIGESTION. 

* The word is Greek, «ic, which ſignifies boiling. 

PEPTIC, in medicine. See PEPASTIC. 

PEPUZIANS, a ſect of ancient hereticks, otherwiſe called 

Phrygians, or Cataphrygians. See CATAPHRYGIAN. 
They had their name Pepuzians from a pretence that Jeſus 
Chriſt appeared to one of their propheteſſes in the city Pe- 
puza in Phrygia, which was their holy city. See QUINTI- 
LIANS. 

PER accidens. See the article ACCIDENS. 

PERACUTUM menftruwm. See MENSTRUUM. 

PERAM BULATION f the fore/t, the ſurveying or walking 
about a foreſt, or the limits of it, by juſtices or other officers 
thereto appointed, to ſet down the metes and bounds thereof, 
and what is within the foreſt, and what without. See PURL1EU 
and FOREST. 

PERAMBULATIONE factenda, is a writ commanding, the 

ſheriff to make perambulation, and ſet down the bounds of two 
or more manors, whoſe limits are not ſo well known. 
The writ de perambulatione facienda, is only iſſued where the 
lords of both manors agree to have ſuch perambulation. If one 
of them refuſe, the other muſt ſeek his remedy by a writ de 
rationabilibus diviſis. See RATIONABILIBUS. 

PERAMBULATOR, in ſurveying, an inſtrument for the 
meaſuring of diſtances ; called alſo pedometer, way-wiſer, and 
ſurveying wheel, See PEDOMETER and WAY-WISER. 

Its advantages are its handineſs and expedition: its contrivance 
is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the wheel of a coach; in which 
it performs its office, and meaſures the road without any trouble 
at all. 

There is ſome difference in its make; that now moſt uſual, as 
moſt convenient, is as follows: 

Conſtruftion of the PERAMBULATOR or way-wiſer.—The peram- 
bulator (repreſented Tab. Survey. fig. 23.) conſiſts of a wheel two 
feet ſeven inches and a half in diameter; conſequently half a 
pole, or eight foot and three inches in circumference. On one end 
of the axis is a nut three quarters of an inch in diameter, divided 
into eight teeth, which, upon moving the wheel round, fall into 
the eight teeth of another nut c, fixed on one end of an iron 
rod Q , and thus turn the rod once round, in the time the wheel 
makes one revolution. This rod, lying along a groove in the {ide 
of the carriage of the inſtrument, has, at its other end, a ſquare 
hole, into which fits the end b of the little cylinder P. This 
cylinder is diſpoſed under the dial-plate of a movement, at the 
end of the carriage B, in ſuch manner as to be moveable about 
its axis. Its end @ is cut into a perpetual ſcrew, which falling 
into the thirty two teeth of a wheel perpendicular thereto ; up- 
on driving the inſtrument forward, that wheel makes a revolu- 
tion, each fixteen pole. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion 
with fix teeth, which, falling into the teeth of another wheel 
of ſixty teeth, carries it round every hundred and fixtieth pole 
or halt mile. | 
This laſt wheel then carrying a hand or index round with it, 
over the diviſions of the dial-plate, whoſe outer limb is divided 
into one hundred and ſixty parts, correſponding to the one hun- 
dred and ſixty poles, points out the number of poles paſſed over. 
Again, on the axis of this laſt wheel is a pinion containing 
twenty teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a third wheel that 
has forty teeth, drives it once round in three hundred and twen- 
ty poles, or a mile. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion of 
twelve teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a fourth wheel that 
has ſeventy two teeth, drives it once round in twelve miles. 
This fourth wheel carrying another index, over the inner limb 
of the dial- plate, divided into twelve, for miles, and each mile 
ſubdivided into halves, quarters, and furlongs, ſerves to regiſter 
the revolutions of the other hand, and to keep account of the 
half miles, and miles paſſed over, as far as twelve miles. 

Uſe of the PERAMBULATOR, or way-wiſer. — The application of 
this inſtrument is obvious from its conſtruction. Its DD 


| Percuſſion is either direct or oblique. 


PER 


office is the ſurveying of roads, and large diſtances 
great deal of expedition, and not much accuracy, 
It is evident, that driving it along, and obſerving the hang, 

the ſame effect as dragging the chain, and taking acco * 
the chains and links. See therefore the article CHAIN 
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PER AksIiN, and theſin, in muſic. — Per is a Latin Prepoſit 
fignifying by, during; arſis and theſis are Greek words ys 
whereof ſignifies elevation or riſing ; the ſecond, politio 1 
ſetting down. See MEASURE and TIME. * 
Per theſin then fignifies in falling, or during the latter 
the meaſure; per arſin, in riſing, or in the firſt time of the m 
ſure. A ſong, counter-point, fugue, &c. are ſaid to be per * 
in, when the notes deſcend from acute to grave; on tbe c 5 
trary they are per arſin, when the notes aſcend from gray = 
acute. See ARs1s. Fugue per ARSIN and theſin. See Poop 2 

PER CEP TION, PERCEPTIo, in philoſophy, the ac 2 

cerving or apprehending a ching; or that ſimple idea which 
conceive of a thing, without making any affirmation or n a 
See IDEA and APPREHENSION. — 
It that idea exhibit any image to the mind, it is called imagingi 
on; if it exhibit none, it retains the general name of percepti i 
See IMAGINATION. 9 
Thus when we hear the word tree, the idea we then ſorm; 
the mind, is called an imagination. But when we hear of athin 
whereof no image can be framed, as of doubting, the ide: 
then have is a mere perception. See SENSATION, 
The faculty or power of Perception conſtitutes what we cal the 
3 See POWER, FACULTY, and Unpxxg7 ax. 
It may be obſerved, that the Ideas we receive by percep1iry ar 
often altered by the judgment, without our taking notice of it: 
thus a globe being ſer before our eyes, the idea thereby imprint 
ed is a flat circle, variouſly ſhadowed; but being accuſtomed 
to perceive what kind of appearances convex bodies are wont 
to make in us, the judgment alters the appearances into their 
cauſes; and from that variety of ſhadow or colour, frames to 
itſelf the perception of a convex figure of one uniform colour 
See JUDGMENT. | 
This, in many caſes, by a ſettled habit, is performed ſo readily, 
that we take that for the perception of our ſenſes, which is bur 
an idea formed by the judgment; ſo that one ſerves only to 
excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf; as a man 
who reads or hears with attention, takes little notice of the 
characters or ſounds, but of the ideas which are excited in him 
thereby. | 
The faculty of perception ſeems to be that which puts the di- 
ſtinction between the animate and inanimate parts of the cre: 
tion. Vegetables, ſome of them, have ſome degree of motion, 
and, upon different applications of other bodies, alter their f- 
gures and motions, ſo as hence to obtain the name of fc. 
tive plants; which, however, is the reſult of mere mechanilm, 
and no otherwiſe produced than the ſhortening of a rope by 
the effuſion of water. But perception is a metaphyſical princi- 
ple, and found in. ſome degree in all animals, and in them & 
lone. See ANIMAL, &c. 

PERCH, pole, or rod, a long meaſure much uſed in ſurveying 
and meaſuring of land. See MEASURE. 

Among the old Romans, and till among geometricians, the 
pertica, perch, is ten foot; and they otherwiſe call it the cateu, 
uns, and decempeda. See DECEMPEDA. 
In England the ſtatute perch contains ſixteen foot and a halt; 
and, for coppice-woods, Ec. eighteen foot. — Forty {quite 
perches make a rood, and one hundred and faxty an acre. See 
Roop and ACRE. 
The cuſtomary perch is various in various counties: inStafford- 
ſhire it is twenty four foot; in the foreſt of Sherwood twenty 
one, the foot there being eighteen inches, the meaſure whereof 
is marked in the chancel-wall of Edwynſtow, and in the chulc 
of St. Mary in Nottingham. See Foor. 
In Herefordſhire a perch of walling is ſixteen foot and a half; 
| a perch of ditching twenty one foot, &c. — In France the pe. 
is from eighteen to twenty three, and even twenty ſeven 0 
their feet. | | 

PERCH-fiſhing. See the article FISHING. ; 1 

PERCHANT, among fowlers, a decoy-bird which the ſowler 
has faſtened by the foot, and which flutters about the 25 
where it is tied, to draw other birds to it, and give the ſouler 
an occaſion of catching them. See Decor. | 

PERCOLATION. See FILTRATION. les 

PERCUSSION, in phyſicks, the impreſſion a body m9”, 
in falling or ſtriking upon another; or the ſhock or — 
two moving bodies; which, meeting, alter each other's motion 
See Moriod and COLLISION. | 
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Direct PERCUSSION is where the impulſe is given in the direc 
tion of a right line perpendicular to the point of . A 
In ſpheres, therefore, the percuſſion is direct, when the lin 
direction paſſes through both their centres. 

Oblique PERCUSSION is where the impulſe is g 
rection of a line oblique to the point of contact. 
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Laws of PERCUSSION 1% bodies not elaſtic —1?, If a body in mo- 
a , 


* frike ag ainſt the other B, leſs by half, and at reſt: the firſt will 


ies ei rfectly hard, or perfectly ſoft, and ſo void vf 
23 Tory of — eaſily determined: but 
phy ven the hardeſt bodies have their ſhare of elafticity, ace! 
—_ Nic bodies the laws are very difterent, and much more 
my te, having been firſt aſcertained in the Philoſophical T. ranſ-| 
cr by Sir Ch. Wren, Dr. Wallis, and Mr. Huygens; we 
ſhall lay down cach apart. 
. 1h, Mechanicks, fig. 40.) ſtrike directly againſt an- 
ga wa 5. the firſt ke hv juſt as much of its motion 
3 it communicates to the ſecond : ſo that the two will proceed 
Ces with an equal velocity, as if collected into one maſs. 
If A therefore be triple of B, it will loſe one fourth of its mo- 
tion; ſo that if before it moved through a line of twenty four 
foot in a minute, it will now only move eighteen. | 
2. If a moving body, A, ſtrike againſt another already in mo- 
tion B; che firſt will increaſe the velocity of the latter; but 
will loſe le; of its own motion than if the Jatter had been at 
reſt: ſince all here required, is that ſome degrees of motion be 
added to thoſe the guar already had, to make them both pro- 

equal velocity. x | 
hong 5 Ns body "4 with twelve degrees of motion, to 
transfer {our degrees of its motion to the latter, and retain eight 
to itſelf: but it it ſtrike with twelve degrees of motion on the 
other already moving with three degrees, it will only commu— 
nicate two degrees ; for A being double of B, this needs only half 
the motion to make it proceed with the ſame velocity. 
z. If a moving body, A, ſtrike on another, B, either at reſt. or 
moving more {lowly, and either in the ſame direction, or in a 
contrary one; the ſum of the momenta, it the bodies move in 
the ſame direction, or their difference, if they move in a con- 
trary one, wül be the ſame after the percuſſtion as before. | 
4% If two equal bodies & and B meet each other with equal 


5. If a body, A, ſtrixe directly on another at reſt, B; its celerity 
after the ſtroke is to its celerity before it, as the weight of A is to 
the ſum of the weights of A and B: if therefore the weights were | 
equal, the celerity after the ſhock would be half of that before it. | 
be. It a body in motion, A, ſtrike directly on another moving 
more ſlowly, but in the ſame direction; the velocity after the 
ſhock will be equal to the ſum of the momenta divided by 
the {uin of the weights. | 

70. Iftwo equal bodies moving with different velocities, ſtrike 
directly againſt each other; after the conflict, they will proceed 
with the ſemi- difference of the velocities wherewith they were 
moved before it. 4 
85. If two bodies A, and B, meet directly with velocities that are 
reciprocally as their weights; after the conflict, they will both 
remain at reſt. : 

90. It two bodies, A and B, meet directly with the ſame velo- 
city, the celerity after the impulſe will be to that before it, as 
the difference of the weights to their ſum. 

109. If two bodies meet directly with any velocity whatever, 
the celerity after the ſtroke will be equal to the ſemi- difference 
of the momenta, divided by the ſum of the weights. 

To determine the momentum loft by the conflict multiply the cele- | 
rity, which the body had before the conflict, into its maſs: thus 
have you the momentum before the conflict. In like manner, 
multiply the celerity after the conflict into the maſs: thus have 
you the momentum after the conflict. The latter moment 


Hence may the magnitudes of the ſtrokes be eſtimated. 
IP, A direct or perpendicular ſtroke is to an oblique one, as 
the whole {ins is to the fine of the angle of incidence. 
Laws of PERcUss Io in elaftic bodies. In bodies perfectly elaſtic, 
the fo rce of cla{ticiry is equal to the force wherewith they are 
compreſſed; that is, the collifion of two ſuch bodies on each 
other 15 equivalent to the motion which either of them would 
autre, or loſe, by mere ſimple impulſe. This force exerting 
elf contrary ways, a motion equivalent thereto muſt be ſub- 
tracted om the motion in the impelling body, and added to 
that in the body impelled by mere itnpulſe, to find their velo- 
cities after percuſſion. See ELASTICITY. | 
12%. If a body ſtrike directly on an immoveable obſtacle, either 
one or both of them being elaſtic, the body will be reflected 
With the ſame velocity wherewith it ſtruck, and in the ſame line. 
or it the elaſticity were away, the whole force of the ſtriking 
dy would be ſpent in overcoming the reſiſtance of the obſta- 
cle; and conlequently all the motion ceaſe: it follows that the 
Whole force is employed in compreſſing the elaſtic body; by 
Which means it acquires an elaſtic force equal thereto : ſince 
then the elaſticity, when the compreſſing force is ſpent, re- 
«ces the body into its former ſtate z it repells the other with 
the ſame force wherewith it ſtruck ; conſequently it willtebound 
oa the {ine velocity. And becauſe an elaſtic body reſtores it- 
alk in the fame direction wherein it Was compreſſed (there 
wens no reaſon why it ſhould change its direction) the body 
will rebound in the ſame right line. 


* lf an elaſtic body ſtrike obliquely on an immoveable ob- 


velocities; atter the congreſs, they will both remain at reſt. | 


therefore being ſubtracted from the former, leaves the lols. | 


cle, it will rebound in ſuch manner as to make the angle of 


reflection equal to che angle of incidence. See REFLECTION; 
Vor., II. No 11 . mY 


14, If an elaſtic body, A, firike directly againſt another at rell, 
B ; after percuſſion, A will remain at reſt, and B proceed with 
the ſame velocity which A bad before the ſhock, and in the 
ſame direction. | 

For if the bodies were not elaſtic, cach would procced after the 
ſtroke in the fame direction, and with half the velgciry - but 
ſince the elaſtic force acts in the ſame direction wherein lie 
compreſſion is made, and is equal to the compreſſing force; it 


repells A with half its velocity, and therefore ſtops its motion; 


but it drives B further, with half its velocity, and therefore ac- 
celerates its motion. It is therefore carried after the ſhock with 
the whole celerity wherewith A was carried before it, and A 
remains at reſt. 

Hence, fince A (Tab. Mechan. fig. 41.) transfers all its force 
to B, B in like manner will transfer it to C; C again to D, and 
D to E. Wherefore if there be ſeveral equal claſtic bodies, mu- 
tually touching each other, and A be ſtruck againſt B; all the 
intermediate ones remaining ar reſt, the laſt alone, E, will be 
moved; and that with the velocity wherewith A ſtruck againſt B. 
15. If two equal elaſtic bodies A and B meet directly, and with 
equal velocity; each will rebound wich the ſame velocity where- 
with it ſtruck, and in the ſame direction. 

For, ſetting atide the elaſticity, both would remain at reſt: their 
whole force therefore is ſpent in the compreſſion; but their 
elaſtic force, whereby they rebound in the former direction, is 
equal thereto : this force therefore acting equally on each 
body, A and B, will produce 'the fame celerity in each ; and 
that, equal to the former. So that they will rebound with the 
celerity wherewith they ſtruck, 

16. If two equal chſtic bodies, A and B, ſtrike directly againſt 
each other with unequal velocities, after the ſhock they will 
rebound with interchanged velocities. 

For ſuppoſe the bodies to concur with the velocities C + c and 
C: if they meet with the ſame velocity C, after the ſhock, 
they would both move with the ſame velocity C. If B were at 
reſt, and A ſhould ftrike upon it with the celerity c, after the 
ſhock, A would remain at reſt, and B be moved with the cele- 
rity c. Therefore the excels of celerity e, wherewith A is car- 
ried, is transferred wholly by the conflict to B: A therefore is 
moved with the celerity C, and B with the celerity C. 
Hence, after percuſſion, they recede from each other with the 
ſame velocity as before they concurred. | 
17%. If an elaſtic body, A, ſtrike on another equal one, indued 
with a leſs degree of motion, B; after percuſſion, both will pro- 


ceed in the ſame, v:z. the former, direction, and with inter- 


changed velocities. 


For ſuppoſe A to ſtrike with the velocity C c, upon B moving 
with the velocity C, fince by reaſon of the equal velocities 
C and C, there ariſes no impulſe; it is the fame thing as if A 
firuck on B with the ſole celerity c, on B at reſt. But in that 
caſe A would remain at reſt, and B move with the velocity c : 
therefore, after percuſſion, A will move with the ſole celerity C; 
and B with the celerity Cc, both according to the former 
direction, there being nothing to change that direction. 

18. If a moving body A ſtrike on another B; the ſtroke will 
be the ſame as would be made by the body A ſtriking on B at 
reſt, with the difference of their velocities. 

Hence, ſince the elaſtic force is equal to the percuſſion; it acts 
on the bodies A and B with the difference of the velocities they 
had before the congreſs. | 

19%. To determine the velocities of any twp elaſtic bodies A and B, 
after flriking directly on each other with any velocities. —If the 
elaſtic body A ſtrike on B, either at reſt, or moving faſter than 
A; the velocity v. gr. of A after percuſſion, is found thus: as the 
ſum of the weights is to double of either of them, ſuppoſe, in 
this caſe, of B; ſo is the difference of the velocities before the 


congrels, to a velocity, which ſubtracted from the velocity of 


A before the impulſe (in the other caſe added to it) leaves the 
velocity of A after the congrels. | : 
If the two elaſtic bodies A and B meet each other; the velocity 
of A after the impulſe is found thus : as the ſum of the weights 
is to the double of either of them, ſuppoſe of B; ſo is the ſum of 
the velocities before colliſion, to a velocity which ſubtracted from 
the velocity of A before colliſion, leaves its celerity after colliſion. 
209. If an elaſtic body A ftrike directly on another ar reſt, B; its 
velocity after percuſſien will be to its velocity before it, as the dif- 
ference of weights is to their ſum: but the velocity it communi- 
cates to B, is to the · ſame, as double the weight of A to the ſum 
of the weights. 1 i ; 
After percuſſion, therefore, the velocity of A is to the velocity 
of B as the difference of weights to the double of A. 

219. If twoelaſtic bodies, A and B, ſtrike directly on each other 
with velocities that are reciprocally proportional to their weights; 
after colliſion, they will rebound with the ſame velocity where- 
with they met. | 
229, In the direct colliſion of bodies the ſame reſpective velo- 


city is preſerved, i. e. in a direct concurrence, the difference of 


velocities is the ſame before and after the ſhock ; and in a 
direct mutual encounter, the difference of velocities after the 
ſhock is the ſame wich their ſum before it. 


Hence they retire from each other after the impulſe, with the 


fame yelocity wherewith they mw a 


239% . 


PER 


23", In the collifion of elaſtic bodies there is not always 4 
{erved the ſarne momentum, or, as the Carteſians exprels it, the 
{ame quantity of motion; but it is ſometimes increaſed, and 
ſometimes diminiſhed. ; 

It is a miſtake therefore of Cartes and his followers, that the 
ſame quantity of motion is ſtill preſerved in the world. See 
CARTESIAN. 
249. If two elaſtic bodies, A and B, meet, or overtake each 
other directly; the ſum of the factums of the maſles into the 
ſquares of the velocities remains the ſame before and after the 
congreſs. Hence the ſame quantity of force is likewiſe pre- 
ſerved in the congreſs. 
259. To determine the motion of two bedies A and B, (fig. 42) 
ftriking obliquely againſt each other, whether they be elaſtic, or 
not elaſtic. — The motion of the body A along AC is reſoluble 
into two others, in the directions AE and AD; and the motion 
of B along BC into two others according to BF and B G and 
the velocities through AD and BF are to the velocities through 
AC and BC, as the right lines AD, BF, AC, BC; now, 
ſince the right lines AE and BG are parallel, the forces acting 
according to theſe directions are not mutually oppoſite, and mult 
therefore be conſidered in the congrels. But ſince the lines AD 
and BF, or, which is the ſame, E C and GC, conftitute the 
ſame right line perpendicular to DC; it is the ſame as if the 
bodies A and B ſhould meet directly with velocities that are as 
E C and GC. Find therefore the velocity of A and B accord- 
ing to the rules above laid down. © 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the velocity of the rebounding body A to be as 
CH, ſince the motion along AE is not changed by the con- 
reſs, make CK AE, and compleat the parallelogram 
CK 1; the diagonal CI will repreſent the motion of A at- 
ter congreſs: for after percuſſion, the body will move according 
to the direction CI, and with a velocity as CI. In the fame 
manner it will be found that the rebounding body B will move 
along the diagonal of the parallelogram C M; in which LM = 
BG. The velocities therefore after percuſſi on are as CI to CM. 
Center of PERCUSSION, is that point wherein the ſhock or impulſe 
of the percutient bodies is the greateſt, See CENTER. 
The centre of percuſſion is the ſame with the center of oſcilla- 
tion, if the percutient body revolve round a fixed axis. See 
OSCILLATION. 
If all the parts of the percutient body be carried with a parallel 
motion, or with the ſame velocity; the center of percugſion is 
the ſame with the center of gravity. See GRAvITY. 
PER deliguium. See the article DELIQUIUM. 
PER deſcenſum, by deſcent, in chymiſtry, a particular manner 
of diſtillation. See DISTILLATION. | 
 PERDONATIO zﬀtlagariz, in law, a pardon for one who is 
outlawed. See PARDON and OUTLAWRY. 

PERDUE x, a foldier placed in a dangerous, and almoſt deſpe- 

rate poſt. — Thus we ſay, enfans perdues, for the forlorn hope 
of an army. See FORLORN and ENFANS. 
* The word is French, and literally ſignifies loſt. 


To lye perdue, is to lye flat on the belly, to lye cloſely in wait. 
PEREGRINARY, PEREGRINAR1US, in the ancient monaſte- 
ries, a monk to whom was committed the care of receiving 
and entertaining ſtrangers, or viſitors. 
PEREGRINE, PerxEGRiINUSs a term applied among aſtrolo- 
gers to a planet, when found in a ſign where it has none of its 
five eſſential dignities. 


PEREMPTORY, in law, an epithet applied to an action, ex- 
ception, &c. ſignifying them to be abſolute, final, and deter- 


minate; not to be altered, renewed, or reſtrained. 
Thus in our law- books we find peremptory action, peremptory 
nonſuit, peremptory exemption, &c. See ACTION, EXCEPTION, 


C. 

PERENNIAL, in botany, is applied to thoſe plants whoſe roots 
will endure many years. See PLANT, RooT, ANNUAL, Ec. 
Perennials are of two kinds; the one retain their leaves all the 
winter, Called ever-greens. See EVER-GREEN. | 
The other caſt the leaves in winter, called deciduous or perdefols. 

PERENNIAL //inds. See the article WIND. 

PERFECT, ſomething to which nothing is wanting ; or that 
has all the requiſites of its nature and kind. See PERFECTION. 

PERFECT, in arithmetic. Perfect NUMBER is that, all whoſe 
aliquot parts added together, make the tame number with the 
number whereof they are ſuch parts. See NUMBER. 

PERFECT, in grammar. Preter or preterit-perfed tenſe, is an in- 
flection, marking a time perfectly paſt ; as I have heard: pluſquam- 
perfect, is an inflection, expreſſing a time more than perfectly 
paſt; as I had heard, &c. See TENSE. | 

PERFECT, in muſic, denotes ſomething that fills, and ſatisfies the 
mind, and the ear. — In which ſenſe we ſay, perfect cadence, 

perfect concord, c. See ConcorRD, CADENCE, &c. 
The ancients had two kinds of modes, the major and minor; and 

each of thele again was either perfect, or imperfect. See MoDE. 
The word perfect, when joined with the words mode, and time, 
_ uſually expreſſes triple time, or meaſure ; in oppoſition to double 
time, which they called imperfect. See TIME, TRIPLE, &c. 

PERFECT, in phyſiology. A perfect animal is uſed by ſome wri- 

ters for that which is born by univocal generation; in oppoſi- 


PERFECT flowers are ſuch as have petala, piſtils, 


PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a thing 


Phy/ical or natural PERFECTION is thar, whereby a 


Moral PERFECT1ON is an eminent degree of virtue 
2 


PER 


generation. See GENERATION, Untyocar, E. 


4 IVOCAL, g, 
amina, and api. 


ces. See FLOWER. 
PERFECT mixts. * | Wo Mixrs Per 
| ce the ar . ts 
PERFECT plants. 8 A ps ticles 1 Piants. in 


5 perfect 85 6 


PERFECT.— This is of divers dinds: phyſical, mara! and » 
, eta. 


phyfecal. 
its powers, or faculties, and thoſe too in their ds a 
its parts both principal and ſecondary, and thoſe jn chen 0 
proportion, conſtitution, &c. — In which ſenſe a man n 
be perfect, when he has a ſound mind in a ſound bod to 
This perfection is, by the ſchoolmen, frequently calle 


do 
by reaſon a thing is hereby enabled to perform all its G. 


Ae. 
Operation. 


odneſs, to which men arrive by often repea e e 
3 &c. r Peated acts of piety, 
This ſome ſubdivide into abſolute or inherent, which is d 
in him to whom we attribute it; and imputative, which e ib 
ſome other, and not in him it is attributed to. wins 
Metaphyſical, or tranſcendental, or eſſential PERFrcrigy 18 th 

poſſeſſion of all the eſſential attributes, or of all the rs q 
ceſſary to the integrity of a ſubſtance; or it is that uber 5 
thing has, or is provided of every thing belonging to its n; 
See ESSENCE. mY 
This is either abſolute, where all imperfection is excl 
is the perfection of Gop; or V en en quid, and ＋ 4 
See Goop. | ; 
PERFECTISSIMATE, PERFECTISSIMATVUS, a quality or dipni. 

ty, whereof we find mention made in the code. —Perſiciſſn 
were thoſe to whom the emperors truſted the Preſidentſhip of 
any province.—Alciat imagined the name had been only given 
to the governors of Hiſpania Tarraconenſis, and Noricum, bur 

Calvin has ſhewn the contrary in his Lexicon juridicun, 

The perfecliſſimi were inferior to the clariſſimi, though the 

former word implies moſt perfect. 

PERFIDIA, in muſick, a term borrowed from the Italian 

ſignifying an affectation of doing always the ſame thing, of put 

ſuing the ſame deſign, continuing the ſame motion, the ſame 
ſong, the ſame paſſage, and the ſame figures of notes. See 

Pas sac E, c. 

Such are the ſtiff or conſtrained baſſes, as thoſe of chacones, 

and I know not how many others, becauſe depending wholly 

on the caprice of the compoſer. | 

PERFORANS manus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the hand; 
calPd alſo, from its action, flexor tertii internodii digitorum num. 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 18. See PERrokArus. 
It ariſes fleſhy from the fore and upper part of the ulna, and 
the ligament which joins that and the radius; and after forming 
a pretty thick fleſhy body, is ſplit into four round tendons; 
which paſſing under the annular ligament, and through the ſlits 
in the tendons of the former, are inſerted into the third bone 
of each finger. See FINGER. 

PERFORANS pedis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the foot, called allo 
prefundus ; and, from its action, flexor tertii internodii digitorum 
pedis, and flexor magnus. t 
It riſes from the upper and back-part of the tibia, and paſſing 
under the inner ancle and ligament that ties the tibia and «: 
calcis together, divides into four tendons, which, paſſing the 
holes of the perforatus, are inſerted into the third phalanx of 
the leſſer toes. 
There is a maſſa carnea, or fleſhy ſubſtance that ariſes from the 
os calcis, and which joins the tendons of this muſcle where the 
lumbricales begin. See MusSCLE. | 

PERFORATIVE. See TREPANUM, | 

PERFORATUS manus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the fingen, 
thus called from the perforations of its tendons by thoſe of the 
perforans ; ſometimes flexor ſecundi internodii, from its action; 
and ſometimes ſablimis, from its ſituation. See Tab. Aut 
(Myol.) fig. 2. u. 17. 
It ariſes tendinous from the internal protuberance of the hume. 
rus, and the upper part of the radius before; and, being pal 
into tour, paſſes under the annular ligament; whence it ſends 
ſeveral tendons into the upper part of the phalanx of each finger: 
every tendon having, at the firſt internode, a {lit or perforation 
for the admiſſion of the tendons of the pertorans. 

PERFORATUS pedis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the foot, called 
alſo flexor pedis, and ſublimis. 11 
It ariſes from the inner and lower part of the calcaneum, * 
ſends a tendon to every bone of the ſecond phalanx of ea 
of the four leſſer toes.—In this, as the perforates of the _ ) 
chere is a flit in each tendon about the firſt joint, which les 
through the tendon of the perforans. 1 39 eule, 

PERFUME, an agreeable artificial odour, ſtriking the ſenie, 
or organ of ſmelling. See SMELL. aſk, 
The generality of perfumes are made, or compoſed of 5 g 
amberꝑreeſe, civet, roſe, and cedar- woods, orange: flowers. 
mine, jonquils, tuberoſes, and other odoriferous flowers. af 
' 'Therein allo enter ſtorax, frankincenſe, benzoin, cloves, Mi" 


| a Ro- 
and other like drugs, commonly called aromatics. : = — 0 
her 


tion to inſects, which they pretend to be produced by equiyocal | 


MATIC, — Some perfumes are allo compoſed wi 


p E R 


eaves, as lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, hyſſop, 


herbs, or! 

4 in uſe ; particularly thoſe where- 
anciently much in ule ; particularly thole 

1 5 _ e ge civet enter; they are now gene- 

aur diſuſed, ſince people have become ſenſible of the harm 

ra 


de head. In Spain and Italy they are ſtill a- la- mode. 
bebe, ſuffi in pharmacy, &c. are topical or external 


cines, COMPO 
2 mixed together, and thrown on the coals, produce a 
C 


K. ſalutary in ſeveral diſeaſes. See SUFFIT us. 
e pegs. are Gare by the perfume, or fume of par- 
Firs of the mot A 
dge feathers, old leather, &c. Burnt mercury is lometimes 
tri 8 4 by way of perfume, called fumes of cinnabar. 
88 N 1 dry perfumes made up in troches, pills, &c. of oli- 
| OT maſtic, aloes, &c. and moiſt viſcous ones of the juices 
oe NTHIU M#, or PERIANTH.EUM, in botany, the 
little green leaves which compaſs the bottom of a flower, called 
by Dr. Grew the empalement, and by others the calyx. See 
and FLOWER. | | 
pt i: formed from the Greek 4, about, and a, 95, flower. 
The uſe of the perianthium is to be a ſupport, ſecuriry, and, as 
it were, bands to the other parts of the lower. — Mr. Ray ob- 
ſerves, that flowers, whoſe leaves or petala are ſtrong, as tu- 
lips, have no perianthium, as needing none. Carnations, Oc. 
whoſe petala are long and ſlender, have their perianthium of 
one piece; others, as the knap- weed, &c. have it of ſeveral 
ſeces, and in divers rounds, and all with a counterchangeable 
reſpect to each other, for _ N are and ſecurity of 
ſelves and the petala, &c. they include. 
38 PTO N, nl es rg a kind of medicine, otherwiſe 
called periamma, Or amulet ; which, being tied about the neck, 
is ſuppoſed to prevent, or cure diſeaſes, See AMULET. See alſo 
HYLACTERY. 
PERIGARDIARY, an epithet given to worms generated in 
the pericardium, or capſula of the heart. See Worms and 
PERICARDIUM. | 
M. Andry makes theſe one of the twelve kinds of worms en- 
gendered in the human body; they ſometimes occaſion con- 
vulſions, the paroxyſms whereof laſt but a little while, but re- 
turn inceſſantly. 
Theſe worms . accompanied with a frightful paleneſs of the 
face, a low pulſe, violent pains of the ſtomach and breaſt — 
They ſometimes occaſion a palpitation of the heart. See PaL- 
PITATION. M. Andry adds, that they have been known to 
occaſion ſudden death. 
PERICARDIU M*, NEPIKAPAION, in anatomy, a membra- 
nous capſula, or pouch, which includes the heart. See HEART. 
The word is formed from the Greek 2g, about, and xai, heart. 
The pericardium conſiſts of a double membrane; the inner a- 
riling from the coats of the veſſels of the heart, and the outer 
from the mediaſtinum. Its figure reſembles that of the heart, 
conoidal; and it embraces the heart laxly, allowing room for 
its pulſation. 
Ir is connected either immediately, or by veſiculæ emitted 
from it, to the ſternum, back, jugulum, and, in human bodies, 
5 che 5 part, or center of the diaphragm; whereas in 
rutes it is looſe. | | 
Its uſe is ſuppoſed to be to defend: the heart; as likewiſe to 
_ a ſoft ſerous humour, which ſerves to lubricate and 
moilten the heart, and prevent any inflammation that might 
probably ariſe from the = friction of the heart and its ral 
But this latter uſe is controverted; for ſome take the humour 
found in it to be unnatural; and will have it forcibly ſeparated 
pl = Nee agonies ſupervening in the article of death. 
n effect, anatomiſts are puzzled to find whence it ſhould 
D. 1 from what veſſels it is ſecreted. es 
„Kei, in his treatiſe of animal ſecretion, ſhews that the li- 
quor eim the pericardium muſt be the moſt fluid of any ſepa- 
rated from the blood, becauſe its particles unite firſt, and are ſe- 
on firſt, For thoſe particles which unite firſt, will have 
be the moſt ſpherical and moſt ſolid; and therefore their con- 
tact the leaſt of any, therefore the moſt fluid. See FLuitpiTY. 
in the memoirs of the French academy, M. de Mortal gives an 
f of a pericardium, which, being opened, the liquor con- 
ng Don, was found congealed into a conſiſtence fit to be 
b Poop a knife, and two ſquare fingers thick about the heart. 
CARPIA®, nerikarnia, a name ſometimes given to 


medicines that are applied to the wriſt; otherwiſe called epi- 
«arpia, See EpICARPIUM. te 


a The ward is compounded of ig, about, and xe, carpus, the 
Þ ; | 
ERICARPU S, or PERICARPIVUM *, in botany, a pellicle, 


or thi a : 
; = membrane, incompaſſing the fruit or ſeed of a plant. 
© FRUIT, SEED, Sc. | 


ſed of certain powders and gums, which, | 


e greateſt attractive force, conſequently their particles muſt | 


Perichorus in the original ſignifies near or neighbouring ; appa- 
rently, becauſe none but the people of the neighbourhood at- 
tended at theſe obſcure exerciſes. The champions did not fight 
in honour of any god, or hcro, as in the others; but only for 
the prize ſake. | | 

PERICRANIUM*, nerikeantox, in anatomy, a thick, 
ſolid coat or membrane, covering the out- ſide of the cranium 
or ſkull. See CRAanivum. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek weg, about, 

head or ſkull. 

Some call it by the general name of per ioſteum, becauſe of its 
adhering to the bone; others divide it into two membranes, 
the under whereof, immediately inveſting the ſkull, they call 
perio/teum, and the upper the pericranium. In effect, it is one 
double membrane, conſiſting, as moſt others do, of two coats. 
It is ſuppoſed to have its origin from the dura mater; which, 
paſſing through the ſutures of the ſkull by means of ſeveral 
filaments, forms this thick membrane; ar leaſt ir is found con- 
nected to the dura mater by fibres tranſmitted from it to the 
membrane through the ſutures. 

About the origin of the temporal muſcles the two coats of 
the pericranium part; the outer paſſing over thoſe muſcles, and 
the inner ſtill adhering cloſe to the cranium. See PERI“ 
OSTEUM. | 

PERIDROME, PErpronvs, in the ancient architecture, 

the ſpace or iſle, in a periptere, between the columns and the 

wall. See PERIPTERE. 

Salmaſius obſerves, that the peridromes ſerved for walks among 

the Greeks. | 

PERIEGETES, TREE, a Greek term, ſignifying a 
perſon who leads or conducts another about a thing, to ſhew 
it him, Cc. | 
It is applied in antiquity to geographers, eſpecially to thoſe who 
deſcribed the ſea-coaſts: thus Dionylius is ſtyled periegetes, for 

- publiſhing a geography in hexameter verſes, which Euſtathius 
has commented on; both in Greek. | 
The name periegetes was alſo given to thoſe who conducted 
ſtrangers about in cities, to ſhe them the antiquities, monu- 
ments, curioſities, &c. thereof. Theſe were the ſame with what 
they now call antiquaries in Italy. See ANTIQUARY. 

PERIGAUM, PERIOEE, in aſtronomy, that point of the 
Sun's or Moon's orbit, wherein they are at their leaſt diſtance 
from the earth. See EXCENTRIC. 

In which ſenſe perigee ſtands oppoſed to aprgee. See ApoGEE. 

PERIGEE, in the ancient aſtronomy, denotes a point in a planet's 
orb, wherein the centre of its epicycle is at the leaſt diſtance 
from the earth. 

PERIHELIU M“, in aſtronomy, that point of the orbit of a 
planet or comer, wherein ir is at its leaſt diſtance from the 
ſun. See PLANET, CoMET, SUN, &c. 

*The word is formed from the Greek e and yo, ſol, ſun. 
Perihelium ſtands oppoſed to aphelium. The ancient aſtrono- 
mers, in lieu hereof, uſed perigæum; becaule they placed the 
earth in the centre. See PERIGAUM. | 

PERIMETER®, in geometry, the ambit or extent that 
bounds a figure or body. See FIGURE. 

The word is formed from the Greek wm: and jrzoy, meaſure, 
The perimeters of ſurfaces or figures are lines ; thoſe of bodies 
are ſurfaces. See SUPERFICIES. 

In circular figures, &c. inſtead of perimeter we ſay circumfe- 
rence or periphery. See PERIPHERY. 

PERINAUM, or PERINEUM, in anatomy, the ſpace be- 
tween the pudendum and the fundament; properly the liga- 


and Keancyy 


Latins, inter fœmineum. | 
The word is Greek @:gwa4or, Or cee, formed from wie, and 
ray, to inhabit. 

PERINDE valere, in the canon law, a diſpenſation granted a 
clerk, who, being legally incapable of a benefice or other ec- 
cleſiaſtical function, is de facto admitted to it. See DispEN- 
SATION. 

The perinde valere is a kind of writ, thus called from two 
words therein, ſignifying the diſpenſation to be equivalent or 
tantamount to a legal capacity. | 

PERIOCHA, NEPIOXH, an argument indicating the ſum of 
a diſcourſe. See ARGUMENT. 

PERIOD, HNEPMOAOE, in aſtronomy, the time taken up by a 
ſtar or planet in making a revolution; or the duration of its 
courſe till it return to the fame point of the heavens. See RE- 
VOLUTION. | 
The ſun's, or rather the earth's period is three hundred and 
ſixty five days, five hours, forty nine minutes. That of the 
moon twenty ſeven days, ſeven hours, forty three minutes, 
&c. See Sun, Moon, &c. The periods of the comets are 
now, many of them, pretty well aſcertained. See CoMET. 
There is a wonderful harmony between the diſtances of the 


" The word is formed of the Greek gigi, about, and aagres, fruit. 


PERICHO RUS, in antiquity, a name given by the Greeks | law whereof is, that the ſquares of the periodic times are ever 


to thei 
conſec 
»The 


r profane games and combats, i. e. to ſuch as were not 
rated to any of the gods. See GAMES. 
word is formed from the Greek weg, about, and xwea, country. 


planets from the ſun and their periods round him; the great 


ijconal to the cubes of their mean diſtances from the 
in. See PLANET. 


Tbe 


mentous ſeam which connects thoſe two parts, called by the 


— 
= ͤQ—m—ü— TIT —_——— 


Pr 10D, in chronology, denotes an epocha, or interval of time, 
by which the years are accounted ; or a ſeries of years whereby, 


The ſeveral periods and mean diſtances of the ſeveral planets| 
are as follow. 


Days bh. wean Diſt. 
Jaturn 10579 6 36 26 953800 


Jupiter 4332 12 20 35 520110 
VIars 686 23 27 30 152369 
Earth 365 6 9 30 100000 
Venus 224 16 49 24 72333 
Mercury 7 1 


| 
in different nations, and on different occaſions, time is meaſur- 
ed. See Tiktx. 

Such are the Calippic and Metonic periods, two different cor- 


rections of the Greek calendar; the Julian period invented by | 


Joſeph Scaliger; the Victorian period, Cc. 


Calippic Punx iob is a ſeries of ſeventy fix years, returning in a 


perpetual circle; which elapſed, the new and full moons are 
ſuppoſed :o return to the fame day of the ſolar year. 

The Calippic periad is an improvement on the Metonic of nineteen 
years, which proving inaccurate, Calippus the Athenian multiplied 
it by four, and thus aroſe the Califpic period, See CALIPPIC. 
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PER 

A ſtrict oratorial period does not allow of either m 
than theſe: it is poſſible indeed to introduce a 
member, called by Ariſtotle, monecoles, or ſimple perice. 

it will be reputed a flaw, and is a thing never pra Ai, bu: 
the maſters. ied by 
The period may be likewiſe prolonged to five or 6 
but then it changes its name: and, inſtead of 
what they call a periodical diſcourſe. 

A period of two members Cicero ſupplies us with: þ, 
mihi mee priſtine vitæ conſuetudinem, C. 1 K 
aperuiſti; & his omnibus ad bene de republica 
Vn. aliguad ſuſtuliſti. 

A period of three members the ſame Cicero gives us] 
exordium of his Manilian oration : Nam cum antea, per = 8 
hujus auctoritatem loci contingere non auderem; Patuere Oy 
hil huc niſi perfettum ingenio, elaboratum induſtria,afferri — 88 
omne meum tempus amicorum temporibùs tram ſmitiendum _ 
A period of four members he gives us in that admirable 4. 
ſcription of the puniſhment of parricides. Ita viv. ,; 3 
animam de cœlo non queant : ita moriuntur, ut eorum oa tery ny 
tangat : ita jaclantur fluctibus, ut nunquam abluayty, . = 
poſtremo q iciuntur, ut ne ad ſaxa quidem mortui conquis * ite 
The laws and meaſures of periods are pretty ſtrictiy regarded 
orators, at leaſt by the ancient ones: in ordinary diſ 


courſe, u 
in the modern tongues, authors are much leſs ſevere, * . 


Ore or foyer 
Period of One 


* member 
. $o 
Period, commence, 


Sperandum 10 


Conftantingpolitan PERIOD. See Julian PERIOD. 
Dionyſian PERIOD. See Victorian PERIOD. 
Hipparchus's PER10D is a ſeries of three hundred and four ſolar 


In oratory, the members of periods are to be equal, or ney! 
equal; that the pauſes or reſts of the voice at the clo of 


years, returning in a conſtant round, and reſtoring the new and 
full moons to the ſame day of the ſolar year, according to the 
ſentiment of Hipparchus. 

This pericd ariſes by multiplying the Calippic perizd by four. 
Hipparchus aſſumed the quantity of the ſolar year to be. 365 
days, 5 hours, 55 12”. And hence concluded that in one hun- 
dred and four years Calippus's period would err a whole day. 
He therefore multiplied the period by four, and from the pro- 
duct caſt away an entire day. But even this does not reſtore 
the new and full moons to the fame day throughout the whole 
peried; but they are ſometimes anticipated x day, 8 hours, 
23: 29 20 


Julian PERIop, a ſeries of ſeven thouſand nine hundred and 


eighty Julian years, ariſing by the multiplication of the cycles 
of the moon, the ſun, and indictions into one another, com- 
mencing from the firſt day of January in the Julian year. See 
JoLIXN. 

The Julian periad is allo produced+by multiplying the Victorian 
period by fifteen. Since every year in the Julian period has its 
particular cycles of the moon, ſun, and indictions: e. gr. only 
the firſt has the moon's cycle one, the ſun's cycle one, and the 
cycle of indictions one; all the years of this periad are accu- 
rately diſtinguiſhed from each other. 

This period was invented by Scaliger, as a common receptacle 
of epochas, to facilitate the reduction of years of a given 
epocha to thoſe of another epocha likewiſe given. It agrees 
with the Conltantinopoliran epocha, or period uſed by the 
Greeks, except in this, that the cycles of the ſun, moon, and 
indictions are reckoned differently; and in that the firſt year 
of che Conſtantinopolitan per79d differs from that of the Ju- 
lian period. | 


Aletonic PERIOD, or cycle, called alſo the cycle of the moon, is a 


ſeries of nineteen years, which elapſed, the new and full moons 
are ſuppoſed to return to the fame day of the ſolar year: it 
was thus called from 1ts inventor Meton. See METoNic. See 
alſo CYCLE. 


Vifterian PERIOD, an interval of five hundred and thirty two 


Julian years, which elapſed, the new and full moons return on 


the ſame day of the Julian year, according to the ſentiment 


of Victorinus or Victorius, who lived in the time of pope 
Hilary. Fe | f 

Some aſcribe this perizd to Dionyſius Exiguus; and hence call 
it the Dionyſian period : others call it the great paſchal cycle; 
becauſe invented for computing the time of Eaſter. 

The Victorian pericd is produced by multiplying the lunar cycle 


. nineteen by the ſolar cycle eighteen; the product of which 


is five hundred thirty two. But neither does this reſtore the 
new and full moons to the ſame day throughout its whole 
duration, by one day, 19 hours, 58 59” 40”. 


PER10D, in grammar, denotes a little compaſs of diſcourſe, 


containing a perfect ſenſe; diſtinguiſhed, at the end by a point 
or full ſtop (.) and its members or diviſions marked by com- 
mas, colons, &c. See SENTENCE, PoIN'r, Cc. | 
De Colonia defines period a ſhore, but perfect ſentence, con- 
ſiſting of certain parts or members depending one on another, 
and connected together by ſome common vinculum. 

That celebrated definition of Ariſtorle is, A period is a diſcourſe 
vehich has a beginning, a middle, and an end, all viſible at one 
view. 

The pericds allowed in oratory are three: a period of two mem- 
bers, called by the Greeks dicolos, and the Latins, bimembrzs : 


a period of three members, tricolos, trimembris; and a period 


of four, quadrimembris, tetracolss, 


each member may be nearly equal; but in writing no was 
intended for rehearſal, this is diſregarded. 
Common diſcourſe allows of periods both longer and 
. - 8 ſhorter 
than oratory ; which admits of none leſs than two member 
nor greater than four. Short, mutilated pericd; break th, 
ſtream, and check the courſe of the ſublime ; and long ones 
embaraſs and keep the mind too long in ſuſpence; and even 
ſtrain the voice, which is never to ſtop but at the ends of rial. 
Phalereus, Hermogenes, Terence, &c. confine the juſt iu 
(called by the Latins, Ambitus and Circuitus ) to four members; 
agreeable to the diſtich, | 
Duatuor e membris plenum formare videbis 
Rhetora circuitum, five ambitus le vocetur. 
Of which ſentiment is Cicero, who, in his Orator, ſays, Con- 
fat ille ambitus & plena comprehenſia e guatuor fire partibus, 
gue membra dicuntur, ut & aures impleat, & ne breviar jit 
guam ſatis fit, neque longior. — An inſtance of a periodical 
diſcourſe the ſame author gives us in the opening of his ora- 
tion for Archias the poet: Si quid in me fit ingenii, judices, quod 
ſentio quam fit exiguum; aut ſi qua exercitatis dicendi, in qua 
me non inficior mediocriter eſſe ver ſatum; aut fi hujuſce ra ra- 
tio aliqua ab optimarum artium ſtudiis & di ſciplina profetta, a 
qua ego confiteer nullum ætatis mee tempus abhorruiſſe ; earum 
rerum omnium vel in primis hic A. Licinius fruttum à me repetere 
prope ſuo jure debet. | 
Periods are ſaid to be either rotundi, round, or quadrati, ſquare, 
according to their different economy and cadences. 
Square PER10D is that conſiſting of three or four equal mem- 
bers, formerly diſtinguiſhed from each other; as that of Ci- 
cero on the puniſhment of parricides. | 
Round PE R lob is that whoſe members or parts are ſo connected, 
and fitted into each other, as that the junctures or commillures 
are ſcarce ſeen; but the whole ſlides equally round, wichout 
any notable ſtops or inequalities. — Such are the dicolos and 
tricolos of Cicero abovementioned. : 
PER10D is alſo uſed for the character (.) wherewith the periods 
of diſcourſe are terminated and expreſſed ; popularly called a 
full-/top or point. See PoINTING. 8 
Father Buffer obſerves two difficulties in the uſe of the eric 
or point; i. e. in diſtinguiſhing it from the colon, or double 
point; and in determining juſtly the end of a period, or pet- 
fect ſentence. | 
It is obſerved, that the ſupernumerary members of a period, ſe- 
parated from the reſt by colons and ſemicolons, uſually 2 
mence with a conjunction. (See CoLoN. ) Vet it is certain theſe 
ſame conjunctions ſometimes rather begin new periods than ſu- 
pernumerary members of old ones. It is the ſenſe of _ 
and the author's own diſcretion, that muſt make the propet a 
ſtinction which of the two in effect it is. No rules will here x 
of any ſervice, unleſs this be admitted as one, that when w 
follows the conjunction is of as much extent as what pi 
it, it is uſually a new period, otherwiſe not. 3 
The ſecond difficulty ariſes hence, that the ſenſe appe2> i 
fect in ſeveral ſhort detached phraſes, wherein it does . 
there ſhould be periods: a thing frequent in free dilcour 5 ö 
we are all in ſuſpenſe : make your propoſals immediate N 
be to blame for detaining us longer. Where it 15 er! ugh - 
ſample phraſes have perfect ſenſes like periods, and 7 aue 
be marked accordingly; but that the ſhortneſs of the lecdel. 
making them eaſily comprehended, the pointing 15 _— 
Per1oD, in numbers, is a diſtinction made by a point of ae 
after every ſixth place, or figure; and is uſed in al foures of 
for the readier diſtinguiſhing and naming the ſeyer 
places: which ſee under NUMERATION, PgR10D, 
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PER 


; eine. is applied to certain diſeaſes which have 
n —— -an entire courſe, or circle of 
23 diſeaſe; or its progreſs from any ſtate through all the reſt, 
150 ic return to the ſame. See DISEASE. 2 
Galen deſcribes period as a time compoſed of an intenſion 

d remiſſion; whence it 18 uſually divided into two parts, pa- 

b or exacerbation, and remiſſion, See PaRoxysM and 

N. 

Re ermicting fevers the periods are uſually ſtated and regu- 

lar; in other diſeaſes, as the epilepſy, gout, &c. they are vague, 

or irregular. See FEVER, | 

PERIOD is alſo uſed, by ſome writers, for the ſtate of a dil- 

temper or diſeaſe. = 7 

Per 10D of the blood, PeR1oDUs ſanguinis, the circle of the 

blood, or the tour it makes round the body for the ſupport 

of life. See CIRCU LATION. 

pERIODEUTA, NEPINAETTHZ, a church-officer among the 

Greeks, eſtabliſhed by the council of Laodicea in towns, &c. 
where there were no biſhops. 
The Periodeutz were a kind of rural deans, fo called, according 
0 Z,onaras, becauſe always on the road, going from one quarter 
to another, to keep the people in their duty. See RURAL. 
Hence Gregory of Theſſalonica calls them ambulantes, walkers. 
Balſamon calls them exarchæ; by which name they are known 
among the Greeks at this day. See EXARCH. ; 

PERIODIC, PERIODICAL, ſomething that terminates and 
comprehends a period. See PERIOD. | 
Fi periodical month 1s the ſpace of time wherein the moon diſ- 
patches her period, or periodic motion, vix. 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, in which time ſhe returns to the ſame point of the 
20diac, wherein ſhe was when ſhe left the ſun. See MonTH. 

PERIODICAL diſeaſes are ſuch as decline, and riſe again with 

| ſimilar ſymptoms alternately. See Disk As E and PER1oD. 

In the Philoſapbical Tranſattions Dr. Muſgrave gives us an in- 
ſtance of a periodic palſy; Dr. Cole an inſtance of a periodic 
convulſion. See CoNvULs1oN, PALsy, c. | | 

PERIODIC, in grammar, is applied to a ſtyle or diſcourſe that has 
numbers, or which conſiſts of juſt and artful periods. See 
NUMBERS. | 
PERIODIcAL winds, See the article W1ND. 

PERIOE CI *, HEPIOIKOL, in geography, ſuch inhabitants of the 

globe as have the ſame latitudes, but oppoſite longitudes; or 
live under the ſame parallel and the ſame meridian, but in dif- 
ferent ſemi-circles of that meridian, or oppoſite points of the 
parallel. See GLOBE. 
The word is formed from the Greek w:e:, about, and o, I inhabit. 
Theſe have the ſame common ſeaſons throughout the year, and 
the ſame phænomena of the heavenly bodies; bur their hours, 
or times of the day, are oppoſite to each other. When, v. gr. 
with the one it is mid-day, with the other it is mid-night. See 
Day and SEASON. 

PERIOPHTHALMIUMYE, in natural hiſtory, a thin ſkin 
which birds can draw over their eyes, to defend them, without 
ſhurting their eye-lids. — The ſame with the nictitating mem- 
brane. See Nicrrrar id membrane. 

The word is compounded of the Greek c, about, and e@9a3yus;, eye. 

PERIOSTEUM or PER1osT1UM, in anatomy, a membrane 


rior ſurface of all the bones of the body, the teeth only except- 
ed. —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 13. litt. gg. See alſo Bone. 
The word is originally Greek, r formed of wg, about, 
and ore, bone. 
The perioſteum is derived from the dura mater, and conſiſts 
Þrincipally of fibres detached thence ; beſides which it receives 
other fibres from the membrana communis of the muſcles, or, 
as Dr. Havers imagines, from the fleſhy fibres of the belly of 
the muſcles which interſect the former. — That part of it which 
coyers the cranium or ſkull is, by a peculiar name, called the 
pericramum. See PERICRANIUM. 
The pervſteum is very thin every where, though not every 
where alike. It adheres cloſely to the bone; and, in ſome places, 
is obſeryed to ſend fibres into the very ſubſtance thereof. 
ts principal uſe is to defend the muſcles and tendons from being 
fretted in their action by the attrition of the hard ſubſtance of 
the bones; and to give notice, by its ſenſibility, of any thing 
that might annoy the bones. Indeed this laſt uſe is controverr- 
ed; lome of the lateſt anatomiſts maintaining, that the per:- 
rien, 
E TIC philoſophy, the ſyſtem of philoſophy taught 
2 eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, and Apr | by his A 
the 1 See PERIPATETICKS, PH1LosoPHY, and 
SICKS, 


ng of the peripatetick philoſophy ſee under Ar1s- 
*RIPATETICKS, NEPITATHTIKOL, a ſect of philoſophers, 


e followers of Ariſtotle, or the maintainers of the peripatetic 


Philoſophy - WR : 
ö wee Ariſtotelians, See ARISTOTELIAN. 


au and Ariſtotle, who founded two ſects, which only. dif- 
im name; the former taking the appellation of academics, 


Who were thoſe thar continued to hold their conferences in the 


pretty tough, and extremely ſenſible, covering the whole exte- 


Plato left two excellent diſciples, Xeno- | 


academy, as Plato had done before: the others, who followed 


Ariſtotle, were called peripateticks; from w:gmarw, I walk, be- 


cauſe they diſputed walking in the Lyceum. See AcaDEMY and 
LycEvuM:. | 


Ammonius fetches the name peripatetic from Plato himſelf, 


who only taught walking; and adds, that the diſciples of Ariſto- 
tle, and thoſe of Xenocrates, were equally called peripateticks3 
the one peripateticks of the academy, the other peripateticks of 
the lyceum; but that at length the former quitted the title peri- 
patetic for that of academic, on occaſion of the place where 
they aſſembled, and the latter retained ſimply that of peripa- 
tetick, See ACADEMIC, 

The greateſt and beſt part of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy he borrowed 
from his maſter Plato: Serranus affirms confidently, and ſays, he 
is able to demonſtrate it, that there is nothing exquiſite in any 
part of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, dialectics, ethics, politics, phylics, 
or metaphyſics, but is found in Plato. And of this opinion are 


many of the ancient authors, Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. See 
PLATONISM. 


Gale endeavours to ſhew, that Ariſtotle borrowed a good deal 


of his philoſophy both phyſical about the firſt matter, and meta- 
phyſical about the firſt Being, bis Affections, truth, unity, good- 
nels, Sc. from the ſacred books; and adds from Clearchus, 
one of his (Ariſtotle's) ſcholars, that he made uſe of a certain 
Jew, who aſſiſted him therein. 

Ariſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itſelf in puris naturalibus, a long 
time; none of his followers or commentators having dared to 
make any innovations therein till the beginning of the XIII 
Century, when it began to be new modelled. — A reformed 
ſyſtem of peripateticiſm was firſt introduced into the ſchools, in 
the univerſity of Paris; from whence it ſoon ſpread through- 
out Europe, and has ſubſiſted in the univerſities to this day un- 
der the name of ſchool philoſophy. See ScHoLasTiIC, &&c. 

The foundation hereof is Ariſtotle's doctrine, frequently miſ- 
underſtood, oftner miſapplied ; whence the retainers thereto 
may be denominated reformed peripateticłs. | 

Out of theſe have ſprung, at ſeveral times, ſeveral branches, the 
chief are the Thomiſts, Scotiſts, and Nominaliſts ; ſee each 
under its proper Article, THoM1sT, SCoTIST, and NoMi NAL. 


PERIPET IA, MEPINETELA, in the drama, that part of a tra- 


gedy wherein the action is turned, the plot unravelled, and the 
whole concludes. See TRAGEDY. 1 
* The word comes from the Greek w:cwmerng ſomething falling into 
a different fate, formed of HIP about, and lle, cado, I fall. 

The peripetia is properly the change of condition, whether hap- 
py or unhappy, which the principal perſon or perſons under- 
go: ariſing from ſome diſcovery or incident, which gives a 
new turn to the action. 

The peripetia, therefore, coincides with the cataſtrophe, or un- 
ravelling ; unleſs we make the peripetia to depend on the ca- 
taſtrophe, c. as an effect on its cauſe. See CATASTROPHE. 
The peripetia is ſometimes induced by remembrance or diſco- 
very, as in the Oedipus, where the meſſenger, ſent from Corinth 
to invite Oedipus to the Crown, informs him that Polybus and 
Merope were not his father and mother; which begins a diſco- 
very, that Laius, whom he had killed, and Jocaſta, whom he 
had then to wife, were his father and mother, and throws him 
into the deepeſt diſtreſs. —This inſtance Ariſtotle calls a double 
peripetia. See DISCOVERY. 

The qualities of the peripetia are, that it be probable and ne. 
ceſſary; in order to which it muſt be the natural reſult, at leaſt 


the effect, of the foregoing actions, or of the ſubject itſelf; not 


ſtart out from any foreign or collateral cauſe. 
Sometimes the peripetia is occaſioned without any diſcovery; 
as in the Antigone of Sophocles, where the change in Creon's 


fortune is produced by the effect of his own obſtinacy; and 


ſometimes by a mere change of the will, which, though the 
leaſt artful, yer, Mr. Dryden obſerves, may be ſo managed as 
to become exceedingly beautiful. | 
Theſe two caſes Ariſtotle calls imple peripetias; in theſe the 
change only conſiſts in a paſſage out of trouble and action, 
into tranquillity and reſt, See FABLE, ACT10N, Oc. 


PERIPHERY®, in geometry, the circumference or bound- 


ing-line of a circle, ellipſis, parabola, or other regular curvili- 
near figure. See CIRCUMFERENCE, CIRCLE, Cc. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, wa @:ew, circumfero, I ſur- 

round; of wie, about, and pg, I bear or carry. 

The periphery of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 
degrees, which are again ſubdivided, each into 60 minutes, the 
minutes into ſeconds, &c. See DEGREE, MINUTE, &c. 
The diviſions of degrees, therefore, are fractions, whoſe 
denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; as the minute 
Ne, ſecond u, third 5757777. See SEXAGESIMAL, 
But theſe denominators being troubleſome ; in their ſtead are 
uſed the indices of their logarithms; hence the degree, being the 


integer or unit, is marked by o, the minute by, ſecond by ”, 


Sc. See MINUTE, SECoNnD, &c. : 

Geometricians demonſtrate, that a circle is equal to a triangle, 

whoſe baſe is equal to the periphery, and altitude to the radius. 

See TRIANGLE. 5 

Hence it follows, that circles are in a ratio compounded of 
8Q | their 


their peripheries and radii. But they are alſo in the duplicate 
ratio of their radii z therefore the peripheries of circles are to 
each other as their radii: and ſince the periphery of one circle 
is to its radius as the periphery of any other to its radius; the 
ratio of the periphery to the diameter is the ſame in all circles. 
Angle at the PERIPHERY. See the article ANGLE. ; 
PE RIPHRASIS *, in rhetoric, circumlocution; a circuit or 
tour of words, much affected by orators, to avoid common and 
trite manners of expreſſion. See CIRCUMLOCUTION, FIGURE. 
The word, in the original Greek, mig1@gaoi;, ſignifies circumlicu- 
tion; formed of wig, about, and @;atw, I ſpeak. | 
The periphraſis is of good uſe on many occaſions; and we are 
frequently forced to have recourſeto it, to make things be con- 
ceived, which it is not proper to name. Ws 
It is a piece of politeneſs to ſuppreſs the names, and only inti- 
mate or deſign them. Theſe turns of expreſſion are [pomp mar 
ly ſerviceable in oratory; for the ſublime admitting of no direct 
Citations, there muſt be a compaſs taken to inſinuate the au- 
thors, whoſe authority is borrowed. A periphraſis, by turning 


round a proper name to make it underſtood, amplifies and raiſes | 


the diſcourſe; but care muſt be taken it be not roo much 

ſwelled, nor extended mal à propos, in which caſe it becomes 

flat and languid. 

PERIPLUS, NEPTAOTE, a voyage or navigation round a cer- 
tain ſea, or ſea-coaſt. See NAVIGATION. 

Arrian has deſcribed all the coaſts of the Black- ſea, after having 

inſpected them in quality of general of the emperor Adrian, to 
whom he dedicates the deſcription under the title of Perip/us of 
the Euxine ſea. 

PERIPNEU MONTAF, nePmNETMONIA, in medicine, an in- 

flammation of ſome part of the thorax, properly of the lungs; 
attended with an acute fever, and a difficulty of breathing. See 
Lunss, Oe. 


6 7.0 word is formed from the Greek, 7, about, and emvper, 
ungs. 

The peripneumonia is diſtinguiſhed into vera, or true; and notha 
or ſpurious. 
The true PERIPNEUMONY is a real inflammation of the ſubſtance 
of the lungs, attended with a ſymptomatical fever, and a cough ; 
by the former of which it is diſtinguiſhed from an aſthma, and 
by the latter from a pleurify, See As THMA and PLEUR1syY. 
Irs uſual cauſes are, want of exerciſe, hard ſtudy, ſuppreſſion of 
natural evacuations, a moiſt air, or the like. — When it ariſes 
from a phlegmon, the patient ſpits pure blood; when it is ery- 
ſipelatous, the ſputum is yellow, and not much tinged with red. 
In this laſt, the breaſt is not ſo much contracted, but the fever 
more viclent. 
The peripneumonia is more dangerous, though leſs painful than 
2 pleuriſy: its uſual way of going off is by expectoration of well 
concocted reddiſh, yellow, or white matter. The flowing of 
the menſes, or any hæmorrhage, a diarrhcea, abſceſſes about the 
ears, or other parts, are alſo good prognoſtics.— The medicines 
preſcribed are moſtly the ſame that obtain in aſthmatick and 
pleuritick caſes. | 

Spurtious or baſtard PERIPNEUMONY is a diſeaſe of the lungs, 
- ariſing from a heavy, pituitous matter generated throughout 
the whole mals of blood, and diſcharged upon the lungs. 
It is known by the viſcidity, paleneſs and ſlowneſs of the blood, 
ropineſs of the ſaliva, paleneſs and want of ſcent of the urine, 
ſwellings and obſtructions in the minuter veſſels, ſhort breath, 
oppreſſion in the thorax, c. Worn out, phlegmatic, cold, 
phthiſical, catarrhous conſtitutions are moſt liable to it. It 
begins with a feebleneſs, indolence, wearineſs, difficulty of 


breathing, oppreſſion of the breaſt, feveriſhneſs ; and goes on 


without any great appearance of danger to death itſelf, without 
any prognoſtic thereof in the urine, pulſe, &c. It is cured by 
blood-lerting, clyſters, thin diet, diluters, abſtergents and ape- 
rients. 
PERIPTERE *, nErmTETOE, in the ancient architecture, a 
building incompaſſed on the out- ſide with a ſeries of inſulate 
columns, forming a kind of iſle or portico all around. 

*The word is formed of the Greek weg, circum, about, and T1:g0v 

ala, wing, 9. d. winged on every fide. | 
Such were the baſilica of Antonine, the ſeptizon of Severus, 
the portico of Pompey, Cc. 
Peripteres were properly temples, which had columns on all 
the four ſides; by which they were diſtinguiſhed from pro/tyles, 
and amphiproſtyles, the one of which had no columns before, 
_ the other none on the ſides. See TEMPLE, PRoSTYLE, 
Fc. 

M. Perrault obſerves, that periptere, in its general ſenſe, includes 
all the ſpecies of temples which have portico's of columns all 
around; whether the columns be diptere, or pleudo-diprere, or 
limply periptere, which is a ſpecies that bears the name of the 
genus, and which has its columns diſtant from the wall by the 
breadth of an intercolumnation. — For the difference between 
periptere and periſtyle, ſee PERISTYLE. | 
PERISCITF, nericxlon, in geography, thoſe inhabitants of the 
earth, whoſe ſhadows do, in one and the ſame day, ſucceſſively 

turn to all the points of the horizon. See ShADOw. 


* And hence the name, from the Greek m:g10x10, 7. d. circumum- 
bres ; of wigs, about, and oxix, ſhadow. 


PER. 


Such are the inhabitants of the frozen zones, or thoſe yy, 
within the compaſs of the arctic and antarctic circles; for 0 he 
ſun never goes down to them after he is once u „b 
round about, ſo do their ſhadows; inſomuch, that in th : * 
day they have their ſhadows on all ſides. See Zow g. 

PERISKYTISM*®, or PERISKYPHISM, in chirurpe 
operation performed by the ancients on the crani 2 
CRANIUM. rs, 

The word is formed from the 
or cut ſkin. 
The periſtyti/m is an inciſion which they made under the e 
nal ſuture, reaching from one temple a · croſs to the other I 
penetrating to the bone of the cranium: its intention aß — 
parate the pericranium from the ſkull. See PERICRANn, x 

PERISSACHOREGIA, a term found in the code, about ih 
meaning whereof authors are much divided. 5 
Alciat, and ſome others, will have it to be the name of n oc 
vV1Z, that of curator of the annona or proviſions , from . 9, 
abundance, and xogyy:w, to lead, or bring — Others take Pye 
be the office of a magiſtrate who was to look to the 
tation of the annona, and the diſtribution of the fame. 
Dom. Macri will have it to ſignify a donative, or Giftriburig, 
made to the ſoldiers, over and above their pay. See Doxz. 
TIVE. 

PERISTALTIC, NEPIETAATIKOE, in anatomy, a motion 
proper to the inteſtines, wherein the ſeveral parts are ſucceſſye. 
ly contracted from above downwards, or from the pylorus ty 
the anus; in manner ſomewhat reſembling the creeping of 
worm: whence it is alſo called the vermicular mtim. dee 
INTESTINES. 

The word is formed from the Greek T:&©5:2m 

plies ſomething driver or preſſed all round. 
The periſtaltic motion is performed by the contraction of the 
circular and longitudinal fibres, whereof the fleſhy coar of the 
inteſtines is compoſed. It is by means hereof that the chyle i 
driven into the orifices of the lacteal veins, and the excrement 
preſſed downwards, and at laſt expelled. See CarLz and Ex- 
CREMENT. 
When this motion comes to be depraved, and its direction 
changed, ſo as to proceed from below upwards, it produces 
what we call the iliac paſſion. See ILIAC paſſion. 
M. Perrault in an expreſs treatiſe on the periſtaltic mtion, ob- 
ſerves, that though it is ordinarily only attributed to the in- 
teſtines; yet, it is really an action common to all the parts of 
the body which alter, prepare, concoct the ſeveral humours and 
ſpirits, which are the matter and inſtruments of animal action.— 
In effect, he gives the name to all the motions whereby the 
cavities of the body are preſſed, or compreſſed. See Musci x. 

PERISTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a name which ſome give 
to the muſcle of the uvula, more properly denominated prerygs- 

 flaphylinus. See UvULa and PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS. 

PERISTY LE, DIEPMETTAOE, in the ancient architecture, a 
place or building, incompaſſed with a row of columns on the 
inſide; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the periptere, where 
the columns are diſpoſed without-fide. See PERIPTERE. 

* The word is formed from the Greek gs, about, and gc, co 
lumn. 
Such was the hypzthre temple of Vitruvius ; and ſuch are now 
ſome baſilica's in Rome, ſeveral palaces in Italy, and mol: 
cloiſters of religious. : 

PERYSTYLE is alſo uſed by modern writers for a range ot co- 
lumns, either within, or without a building. 

Thus we ſay, the corinthian periſtyle of the portail of the Louie, 
& 


Greek weg and oxonitu, to 10 


10 
augen. 


3 and literally im- 


"A | 
PERISYSTO LE, NEPIETETOAH, in anatomy, the pauſe or 
interval between the two motions of the heart, or pulle, vi that 
of the ſyſtole or contraction, and that of the diaſtole or dila- 
tation. See Srsrork and DiasTOLE. See allo Pursk and 
HEART. | 
PERITON AU MF, or PERITONEUM, in anatomy, 2th 
ſoft membrane, covering and containing all the viſcera of jus 
lower belly. —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Hg. 1. Iit. u U. . 5* 
lit. bb. See alſo VIScERA and ABDOMEN. 
* The term is Gr. ek TECTOWH OY, Or TepiToveiov, derived from tue 
verb Tera, circumtendo, I ſtretch all around. e 
The figure and ſize of the peritoneum anſwer to thoſe Of iy 
lower belly, which it lines throughout; its internal ſpace 
ſmooth, and lined with an unctuous humour, ſcrving to x 
its wounding the inteſtines, and other parts it touches, 35 - : 
to lubricate and facilitate their motion ; when the glands v 5 
furniſn it are obſtructed, the peritoneum grows thick, as l f 
quently found in dropſies. . 
The external ſurface is fibrous and unequal, that it may 4 
more firmly to the muſcles of the abdomen, linea alba, 0 
pubis, iſchium, ilium, ſacrum, and the vertebræ e . 
which it is faſtened ; and from the laſt whereof many uppo 
it to have its origin. : 
Iris alſo r ir to the inferior or convex ſurface of he et 
which it ſuſpends ; and he art fre in this action, 0 
led the ligamentum ſuſpenſorium hepatis. | | 
The mene is 4e every where, but moſt apparent! 0 


from the navel to the os pubis, and near the lumbar e 
| £ 


; rom its extraordinary thickneſs in both, but 
2 3 parting in the latter, to receive the kidnies. 
1 is perforated in the upper part to give paſſage to the oſopha- 

us, a0rta, and cava; in the under, for the fundament, the neck 
of che matrix, and the veſſels that go to the thighs; and, in the 
fore-part, to give paſſage to the umbilical veſſels. 
Its exterior coat has tw o proceſſes; which, in men, fall down 
into the ſcrotum, Wrap up the ſpermatic veſſels, and, dilating, 

ake the tunica vaginalis of the teſticles; in women they form 
1 cover for che round ligament of the womb. f 
The periton um receives veins and arteries from the mamtmariæ, 
diaphragmatic, epigaſtricz, ſacræ, and lumbares: nerves from 
he os Gcrum and loins. Ol. Rudbeckius pretends to have like- 
Sis diſcovered lymphaticks, which, being ſcarce viſible, except 
in bydropic caſes, are not much taken notice of. 

In morbid caſes great quantities of ſerum have been found be- 
ryween the duplicatures of this membrane, when there was none 
in the cavity of the abdomen ; which conſtitutes the true tym- 

any. See T YNPANT. | : SI: 

The uſe of the peritongum is to contain, and keep in their place 
the viſcera of the abdomen ; this is ſo manifeſt, that whenever 
this rane 
yah of he parts are apt to fall down, and to form thoſe tumors 
called hernias, or ruptures. See HERNIA. 

PERITROCHIUM, in mechanicks, a wheel, or circle, con- 
centric with the baſe of a cylinder, and moveable together with 
it, about an axis. — Such is the wheel AB, Tab. Mechanicks, 
fee 44 moveable on the axis E F. ; ; 

The axis, with the wheel, and levers fixed therein to move it, 
make that mechanical power, called axis in peritrochio. See axis 
in PERITROCHIO. 

is in PERITROCHIO, in mechanicks, one of the fix mechanical 
powers, or ſimple machines, contrived for the raiſing of weights. 
— See irs ſtructure, doctrine, application, &c. under the article 
Ax1s in peritrochio. 

PER JURY, P=RJURIVUM, in law, the crime of ſwearing falſely 
in a lawful oath, adminiſtered by one who has authority, in any 
matter relating to an iſſue, or cauſe in queſtion; whether it be of 
the perſon's own accord, or by ſubornation of another. See OaTH. 
If a man calls me perjured, I have my action upon the caſe. 
If he calls me for ſworn, no action lies, becauſe the forſwearing 
may be extra. judicial. —Perjury is uſually excepted out of gene- 
ral acts of grace. ä 
The puniſhment of perjury is colliſtrigium, the pillory, or burn- 
ing the criminal in the forehead with a P, rooting up his trees, 
and conficating his goods. See PILLORY, Ne 

PERMANENT air. 1 IR. 

PERMANENT quantity. F See the articles QUANTITY. 
PERMEABLE denotes a body conſidered as its pores are 
capable of letting ſomewhat paſs through them. See Pore. 
PER MINIMA, in medicine, denotes a perfect mixture of 
the ſmalleſt particles of ſeveral bodies or ingredients. See Mix- 

TURE and MIxIMA. 

PER MINI1MA, in pharmacy, denotes an intimate and perfect mix- 
ture of natural bodies; wherein their very minima, i. e. their 
atoms, or firſt component particles are ſuppoſed to be accuratel 
blended together 58 Mixr 0 25 l 

er. See MixT10N. 
If flyer and lead be melted together, they will mingle per mi- 
mma. See SILVER, LEAD, METAL, &c. 

PERMITTIT — guare non PERMITTIT. See the article QUARE. 

PERMUTATION, the truck or exchange of one thing for 
another. See EXCHANGE. | 
The commerce of the ancients was performed wholly by way 
of permutation. See COMMERCE. 

PERMUTATION, in the canon law, a real and actual exhange of 
two benefices. See BENEFICE. 
aa is a 2 of bringing benefices into commerce 

out ſimony. See SIMON v. 

he conditions required to a canonical permutation are: 1% That 
there be benefices permuted on either fide, though the revenues 
de unequal, and, in caſe of inequality, no compenſation to be 
made in money; but only a penſion charged on the bigger. 
29, That each of the permutants quit his benefice, and make a 
Frocuration ad refignandum. 30. That the permutation be fol- 
e by a collation of the ordinary. 4. That the ordinary 
© informed of the cauſe of the permutation. 5%. That thoſe 
o Whom the preſentation or election to the benefices belongs, 


give their conſent; or, in caſe of their refuſal, that the conſent 
of the dioceſan be had. 


e chief rules of permutation are, that if one of the comper- 


na cannot enjoy, he re-enters with full right into the bene- 
yy has quitted; and that if he die ere he have accompliſh- 
54 e permutation on his part by the taking of poſſeſſion, the 

een who has accompliſhed, retains both benefices, 
unleſs they fall into the regale. 


Pers e 

Pans. of quantities, in algebra, the changes, alterna- 
or different combinations of any number of quantities. 

ee CoMBiNaTION. 


ERMUTAT 


fa & prebenda, is a writ iſſued to an ordinary, commanding him 


to admit a clerk to a ben WT 
ther, Reg. „Frits. efice upon exchange made with ano 


happens to be broke, or extraordinarily dilated, | 


IONE archidiaconatus 69 eccleſie eidem annexæ cum eccle- 


P E R 


PER MY & per tout — A joint tenant is ſaid to be ſeized of the 
land he holds joititly, per my & per tout, 1. e. he is ſeized by 
every parcel, and by the whole, totum tenet, & nihil tenet : ſe. 
totum conjunclim, & mhil ſeparatim. Bract. See Jolx TEN ANT 
and COPARCENER, 

PERNANCY, in law, the taking or receiving any thing — 
1 5 the French, prendre, to take. See PERNOR. : 

ithes in pernancy are tithes tak 
Ig * 2 2 taken, or which may be taken, in 

PE RN 10, in medicine, a diſeaſe afflicting the hands and feet 

os winter-time, popularly called a #ibe, or chilblain. See Cnir- 
LAIN. 

The parts affected ſwell, inclining from a white to a bluiſh co- 

lour, itch and ake; yet the tumour vaniſhes without any exul- 

ceration, upon anoinring the part with petrol. 

PERNOR of profits, he who takes or receives the profits of 
any thing—from the French, preneur, taker. See Prgnancy, 

PERONE, in anatomy, a bone of the leg, more ulually called 
fibula. See FIRULA. Hence 

PERONEUS anticus, longus or primus, a muſcle of the leo 
ariſing fleſhy and tendinous from the head to the midele of the 

perone; whence, running as in a pulley through the channel on 

the hind part of the outer ankle-bone, it is inſerted into the 
upper end of the bone of the metatarſus, which joins the great 
toe. The office of this muſcle is to draw the foot upwards. 

See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 76. fig. 2. u. 46. fig. 6. n. 43. 

Hg. 7. n. 28. 

PERONEVUSs peſticus, brevis or ſecundus, a muſcle ſometimes alſo 
called ſemifibulzus, ariſing fleſhy and ſharp on the back part of 
the perone; whence, continuing down the outer fide of the 
bone till below the middle, it forms a ſmooth, ſtrong, fat ten- 
don, which runs through the ſame channel at the bottom of the 
malleolus externus, with the longus, to the out-ſide of the os 
metatarſi of the little toe. Its office is to pull the foot upwards. 
— Stag Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 76. fig. 6. n. 44. fig. 7. 
u. 28. 

PERORATION, PERORATIo, in rhetoric, the epilogue, or 
laſt part of an oration ; wherein what the orator had inſiſted 
on through his whole diſcourſe, is urged afreſh with greater ve- 
hemence and paſſion. See ORATION. 

The peroration conſiſts of two parts: 1. recapitulation, wherein 
the ſubſtance of what was diffuſed throughout the whole ſpeech, 
is collected briefly and curſorily, and ſummed up with new force 
and weight. See RECAPITULATION. 
2. The moving the paſſions, which is ſo peculiar to the perora- 
tion, that the maſters of the art call this part, /edes affectuum. 
See PASSIONS. | 
The paſſions to be raiſed in the peroration are various, accord- 
ing to the various kinds of orations : in a panegyric, love, ad- 
miration, emulation, joy, &c. In an invective, hatred, con- 
tempt, &c. In a deliberation, hope, confidence, or fear. 
The qualities required in the peroration are, that it be vehe- 
ment and paſſionate, and that it be ſhort; becauſe, as Cicero 
obſerves, tears ſoon dry up. . 
The peroration was Cicero's maſter-piece, here that great orator 
not only fer his Judges and auditors on fire, but even ſeemed 
to burn himſelf; eſpecially when he was to raiſe pity and com- 
miſeration towards the accuſed, where, as he himſelf tells us, he 
frequently filled the Forum with weeping and lamentation. He 
adds, that where there were ſeveral orators to ſpeak for the 
ſame perſon, the peroration was always reſerved to Cicero; and 
ſubjoins, that if he excelled herein, it was not owing to genius, 
but the grief himſelf ſhewed. — This is abundantly evident in 
his Milonian peroration; where he ſays, ſed finis fit : neque enim 
pre lachrymis jam loqui poſſum ; & hic je lachrymis defendi ve- 
tat; — and in that for Rabirius Poſthumus ; ſed jam, quoniam, 
ut ſpero, fidem quam potui tibi præſtiti, Poſthume, reddam etiam 
lachrymas quas debeo — jam indicat tat hominum fletus quam fis 
carus tuis, & me dolor debilitat, includitque vocem. 

PERPENDICUL AR, in geometry, a line falling directly 
on another line, ſo as to make equal angles on each {ide ; call- 
ed alſo a normal line. See LINE. | | 
Thus the line I G (Tab. Geometry fig. 57.) is perpendicular to 
the line KH. i. e. makes right and cqual angles therewith. 
From the very notion of a perpendicular, it follows: 1. That 
the perpendicularity is mutual; i. e. if a line, as I G, be perpen- 
dicular to another KH; that other is alſo perpendicular to the firſt. 
2. That only one perpendicular can be drawn from one point 
in the ſame place. | 0e 
3. That if a perpendicular be continued through the line it was 
drawn perpendicularly to; the continuation will allo be perpen- 
dicular to the ſame. 

4. That if there be two points of a right line, each of which 
is at an equal diſtance from two points of another right line; 
that line is perpendicular to the other. 

5. That a line which is perpendicular to another, is alſo perpen- 
dicular to all the parallels of the other. See PARALLEL. 

6. That a perpendicular line is the ſhorteſt of all thoſe which 
can be drawn from rhe ſame point to the fame right line. 
Hence the diſtance of a point from a line, is a right line, drawn 
from the point perpendicular to the line or plane; and ons 
N | ; the 


= - 
r 
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che altitude of a figure is a perpendicular let fall from the vertex 

to the baſe. See Dis TANck. b 2 

2 erect a PERPENDICULAR GI on any given point G, in a right 
line ML: one foot of the compaſſes being in G, with any 
interval at pleaſure, cut off equal parts on each ſide G H and 
GK; from the points K and H, with an interval greater by 
halt than K H ſtrike two arches interſecting in I; the right line 
Gl is perpendicular to ML. 

Perpendiculars are beſt deſcribed in practice by means of a 
ſquare; one of whoſe legs is applied along thar line to or from 
which the perpendicular is to be let fall or raiſed. See SQUARE. 

To ereft a PERPENDICULAR on the end of a given line, ſuppoſe 
at P; open your compaſſes to any convenient diſtance, and 
ſetting one foot in C, deſcribe the arch RPS; lay a ruler from 
S through C, it will find the point R in the arch, whence draw 
PR, which is perpendicular to PM. ; 

To let fall a PERPENDICULAR on a given line, MP; from a 
given point L, fig. 57. u. 2: ſer one foot of the compaſſes in 
L, and with the other croſs the given line in the points M and 
G. Then ſetting the compaſſes in G and M, ſtrike two arches 
interſecting each other in a, then lay a ruler from L to a, and 
the Line K L deſcribed thereby is the perpendicular required, 

A line is ſaid to be perpendicular to a plane, when it is perpen- 
dicular to more than two lines drawn in that plane. 

A plane is ſaid to be perpendicular to another plane, when a line 
in one plane is perpendicular to the other plane. See PLANE. 
PERPENDICULAR to a parabola, is a right line cutting the para- 
bola in the point in which any other right line touches it, and 

is alſo itſelf perpendicular to that tangent. See PARABOLA. 

PERPENDICULARITY of plants, is a curious phæno- 
menon in natural hiſtory, firſt obſerved by M. Dodart, and 
publiſhed in an expreſs eſſay on the affectation of perpendicu- 
larity obſervable in the ſtems or ſtalks of all plants, in the roots 
of many, and even in the branches as much as poſſible. See 
PLANT. | 
The matter of fact is, that though almoſt all plants riſe a little 
crooked, yet the ſtems ſhoot up perpendicularly, and the roots 
ſink down perpendicularly; even ſuch as, by the declivity of the 
ſoil, come out inclined, or ſuch as are diverted out of the per- 


pendicular by any violent means, again redreſs or ſtreighten 


themſelves, and recover their perpendicularity, by making a ſe- 
cond and contrary bend or elbow, without rectifying the firſt. 
A common eye looks on this affectation without any ſurprize; 
but a man that knows what a plant is, and how formed, finds 
it a ſubject of aſtoniſhment. 

In effect, each ſeed contains a little plant, already formed, and 
needing nothing but to be unfolded : the little plant has its little 
root; and the pulp, which is uſually ſeparated into two lobes, is 
the foundation of the firſt food rhe plantule draws, by its root, 
when it begins to germinate. See Seed, RADICLE, &c. 

Now if a ſeed in the earth be fo diſpoſed, as that the root of 
the little plant be turned downwards, and the ſtem upwards, 
and even perpendicularly upwards ; it is eaſy to conceive that the 
little plant coming to unfold itſelf, its ſtalk and root need only 
follow the direction they have to grow perpendicularly. But 

it is known the ſeeds of plants, whether ſown of themſelves, or 

by the help of man, fall in the ground at random; and, amon 
an infinite number of ſituations with regard to the ſtalk of 
their plant, the perpendicular one upwards is but one. See 
SEMINATION. | | | 

In all the reſt, therefore, it is neceſſary the ſtalk redre's or rectify 
itſelf, in order to get out of the ground; but what force is it 
that effects this change, which is certainly a violent action? is 
it that the ſtalk, finding a leſs load of earth above it, goes natu- 
rally that way where it finds the leaſt obſtacle? were this ſo, the 
little root, when it happens to be uppermoſt, muſt for the ſame 
reaſon follow the ſame direction, and mount on high. 

M. Dodart, therefore, to account for two ſuch different actions, 
has recourſe to another ſyſtem : he ſuppoſes that the fibres of 
the ſtalks are of ſuch a nature, as that they contract and ſhorten 
by the heat of the ſun, and lengthen out by the moiſture of the 
earth; and, on the contrary, that the fibres of the roots con- 
_ by the moiſture of the earth, and lengthen by the heat of 
the iun. ; 

When then the plantule is inverted, and the root a-top; the 
fibres, which compoſe one of the branches of the root, are not 
equally expoſed to the moiſture of the earth, the lower part is 
more expoſed than the upper. The lower therefore muſt con- 
tract the moſt; which contraction is again promoted by the 
lengthening of the upper, whereon the ſun acts with the greateſt 
force. Of conſequence therefore this branch of the root muſt 
recoil towards the earth, and, inſinuating through the pores 
thereof, get underneath the bulb, &c. 15 

By inverting this reaſoning, it is eaſy to ſhew how the ſtalk 
comes to get uppermoſt. 

In a word, we may imagine, that the earth attracts the root to 
itſelf, and that the ſun contributes to its deſcent ; and, on the 
contrary, that the ſun attracts the ſtem, and the earth, in ſome 
meaſure, ſends it towards the ſame. 

As to the ſecond ſtreightening, viz. that of the ſtalks in the 
open air, he takes it to ariſe from the impreſſion of external 


the groſſer juices, and all, on the other ſide, by the 


P E R 


cauſes, particularly the ſun and rain. For the ut 

ſtalk * is bent, is more expoſed to the rain, 5 Log 2 of 2 
ſun, &c. than the under. Now both theſe cauſes '< a TO 
ſtructure of the fibres, tend equally to ſtreighten the ©" 
expoſed, by the ſhortening they ſucceſſively occaſion Ape moſt 
moiſture ſhortens by ſwelling, and heat by diſſipating 5 for 
what that ſtructure is, which gives the fibres ſuch differ ndeed 


lities, or whereon it depends, is {till a myſtery, nt qua. 
M. de la Hire accounts for the perpendicularity of the ite 
ſtalks of plants thus: he imagines, that in plants Pats 


Fe. Ns the root dray; 
a coarſer and heavier juice; and the ſtem and its branch 
48 2 


finer and more volatile one. And, in effect, moſt natu ö 

conceive the root as the ſtomach of the plant, where the win 
of the earth are ſubrilized, ſo as to become able to riſe . 
the ſtem to the extremity of the branches. This — 
Juices ſuppoſes larger pores in the roots than the ſtalk, . * 
in a word, a different contexture; which difference * 
found even in the little inviſible plant incloſed in the 84 5 
this plantule, therefore, we may conceive a point of ſenarat, 2 


ſuch as that all on one ſide, e. gr. the root ſhall be unfolded 


Bly more ſy 
tile juices. e. 


Suppoſe now the plantule, when its parts begin to unfold t 
be entirely inverted; the root a- top, and the ſtalk below is 
juices, which enter the root, will ſtill be coarſeſt, and when th : 
have opened and enlarged the pores, ſo as to admit juices of 2 
determinate weight, thoſe juices ſtill preſſing the root more 
and more, will drive it downwards, and this the more. 23 the 
root is more extended or enlarged; for the point of ſepargion 
being conceived as the fixed point of a lever, they will act h 
the longer arm. At the ſame time the volatile juices havin 
penetrated the ſtalk, will tend to give it a direction from Hs 
upwards; and, by reaſon of the lever, will give it more and more 
every day. Thus is the little plant turned on its fixed point of 
ſeparation till it be perfectly erect. | 
The plant thus erected, the ſtalk, we know, ſhould continue 
to rile perpendicularly, to give it the more firm biding, and en- 
able it ro withſtand the effort of wind and weather, 
The manner wherein this is effected, M. Parent lays down thus: 
the nutritious juice, being arrived at the extremity of a riſing 
ſtalk, if it evaporate, the weight of the air which encompaſſes 
it on all ſides, will make it aſcend vertically; and if it do not 
evaporate, but congeal, and remain fixed to that extremi 
whence it was ready to go off, the weight of the air will give 
it the ſame direction; ſo that the ſtalk will have acquireda very 
little new part, vertically laid over it; juſt as in a candle held 
any how obliquely to the horizon, the flame till continues ver- 
tical by the preſſure of the atmoſphere. The new drops of 
Juice that ſucceed, will follow the ſame direction; and as all 
together from the ſtalk, that muſt of courſe be vertical, unlels 
ſome particular circumſtance intervene. | 
As to the branches, which are at firſt ſuppoſed to proceed la- 
terally out of the ſtalk in the firſt embryo of the plant, though 
they ſhould even come out in a horizontal direction, yet muſt 
they raiſe themſelves upwards by the conſtant direction of the 
nutritious juice; which at firſt ſcarce meets any reſiſtance in a 
tender, ſupple branch; and even afterwards, though the branch 
grow more firm, yet will it act with the more advantage, ſince 
the branch, being become longer, furniſhes it with a longer arm 
of lever. The ſlender action of a little drop becomes very con- 
ſiderable by its continuity, and by the aſſiſtance of ſuch fi- 
vourable circumſtances. Hence may be accounted for, that re· 
gular ſituation and direction of the branches, which all, and al- 
ways nearly make the ſame conſtant angle of 4) with the 
ſtem and one another. See BRANCH. + 
M. Aſtruc accounts for the perpendicularity of the ſtems, and 
their redreſſing themſelves, on theſe two principles. I That 
the nutritious juice ariſes from the circumference of the plant, 
and terminates in the pith. 29 That fluids contained in tubes, 
either parallel or oblique to the horizon, gravitate on che lower 
part of the tubes, and not at all on the upper. RW 
From hence it eaſily follows, that, in a plant poſited either ob 
liquely or parallel to the horizon, the nutritious juice will act more 
on the lower part of the canals than the upper, and by this mean 
inſinuate more into the canals communicating therewith, # 
be collected more copiouſly therein; thus the parts on the = 
ſide will receive more accretion, and be more nouriſhed 8 
thoſe on the upper; the conſequences whereof mult 99h k 
the extremity of the plant will be obliged ro bend upwar 55 . 
The fame principle brings the ſeed into irs due ſituation at : 
in a bean planted upſide down, the plume and radicle = 4 
perceived with the naked eye, to ſhoot ar firſt _ - 
about an inch; but thenceforth they begin to bend, t hp 
downward, and the other upward. The like 1s ſeen in £ 
of barley ro be made into malt, in a quantity of rx «| 
to ſprout in a moiſt place, 6c. each grain of barley * ond 
caſe, and each acorn in the ſecond, has a different — 
and yet all the ſprouts tend directly upward, and 3 le 
downward, and the curvity or bend they make is gre” | | | 
as their ſituation approaches more or leſs to the On ſoch 
in no curvature at all would be neceſſary. Now, oppoſite 
4 | eB ins 


i ariſe without ſuppoſing ſome conſider- 
of 4 — the two parts: the only one we wen 
able chat the plume is fed by a juice imported to it by tubes 
of, 1 to its ſides; whereas the radicle imbibes its nouriſhment 

* pores in its ſurface. As oft, therefore, as the plume 
1 1 her parallel, or inclined to the horizon, the nutritious juice 
- . | as lower parts more than the upper, will determine its 
= . to turn upward, for the reaſons already aſſigned. On 
dde conttuy, when the radicle is in the like fituation, the nutri- 


ner ing more copiouſly through the upper part 
ow r "es will be * — of — — 
— = latter ; and conſequently the radicle will be bent down- 
2 And this mutual curvity of the plume and radicle muſt 
8 nrinue till ſuch time as their ſides are nouriſhed alike, which 
— be till they — perpendicular. Memoires de l Acad. Royale 
ci an. 1708. 
1 ETU A L ſomething that endures always, or that laſts 
for ever. See ETERNITY. 
PErPETVAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thing that laſts or holds 
during 2 perſon's life. Þ 
Thus offices, &c. beld durante vita are ſometimes called per- 
petual offices. — [In this ſenſe M. Fontenelle is ſaid to be perpe- 
7ual ſecretary of the royal academy of ſciences. Hence the 
French call him abſolutely, M. le Perpetuel. 
PERPETUAL ation. See the article ACTION. 
PeRPETVAL glands, in anatomy, are thoſe which are natural: 
thus diſtinguiſhed from the adventitious ones. See GLAND. 
pERrrruaL Lamp. See the article Lamp. 
PerRPETUAL motion, in mechanicks, is a motion which is ſuppli- 
ed and renewed from itſelf, without the intervention of any ex- 
rernal cauſe; or, it is an uninterrupted communication of the 
fame degree of motion from one part of matter to another in a 
circle, (or other curve returning into itſelf) ſo as the ſame mo- 
mentum till returns undiminiſhed upon the firſt mover. See 
MoT10N. 
To find a perpetual motion, or to conſtruct an engine, &c. 
which ſhall have ſuch a motion, is a famous problem that has 
employed the mathematicians of two thouſand years; though 
none perhaps have proſecuted it with attention and earneſtneſs 
equal to thoſe of the preſent age. 
Infinite are the ſchemes, deſigns, plans, engines, wheels, c. to 
which this longed for perpetual motion has given birth; it were 
as endleſs as impertinent to give a detail of them all. 
Nor does any of them deſerve particular mention, ſince they 
have all equally proved abortive. It would rather be of the 
nature of an affront than a compliment, to diſtinguiſh the pre- 
tenders hereto; when the very thing they are commemorated 
for, carries with it ſo diſagreeable an idea. 
In effect, there ſeems but little in nature to countenance all this 
aſſiduity and expectation ; among all the laws of matter and mo- 
tion we know of none yet, which ſeems to lay any principle or 
foundation for ſuch an effect. See NATURE. 
Action and re- action are allowed to be ever equal; and a body 
which gives any quantity of motion to another, loſes juſt ſo 
much of its own: but under the preſent ſtare of things, the 
reliſtance of the air, the friction of the parts of machines, &c, 
do neceſſarily retard every motion. See Res1STANCE. 
To keep the motion on foot, therefore, either 1* there muſt 
be a ſupply from ſome foreign cauſe; which, in a perpetual mo- 
tion is excluded. a 
Or, 2% all reſiſtance from the friction of the parts of matter 
affe, e which implies a change in the nature of things. 
AT TER and FRICTION. | 
For, by the ſecond law of nature, the changes made in the mo- 
tions of bodies are always proportional to the impreſſed mov- 
ing force, and are produced in the ſame direction with it; no mo- 
tion then can be communicated to any engine greater than 


Prxcusslox. 


. on our earth, all motion is performed in a reſiſting fluid, 
and muſt therefore of neceſſity be retarded; conſequently a 


—— quantity of its motion will be ſpent on the me- 
lum. See MEDIUM. 
Nor is there an 


wo; there being in nature no ſuch thing as exact ſmooth- 
ran or perfect congruity ; the manner of the coheſion of the 
Parts of bodies, the ſmall proportion the ſolid matter bears to 


tuent particles not admitting it. See FRICTION. 
. 18 1riCtion, therefore, will alſo in time ſenſibly diminiſh the 


DW follow, unleſs the communicated force be ſo much 
nution f . the generating force, as to recompenſe the dimi- 
habet W 8 therein by all theſe cauſes; but nil dat quod non 
of abe, Benerating force cannot communicate a greater degree 
* 5 than it hath itſelf. | 

comes wo 8 neſs of finding a. perpetual motion, therefore, 
claſtic for 5, V2Z, to make a weight heavier than itſelf, or an 
Or} wand 2 than itſelf.” See Macaine. 

equivalent t alt]y, there muſt be ſome method of gaining a force 
Var. II. "Ne 75 by the artful diſpoſition and combina- 


. x — 
e vacuities between them, and the nature of thoſe conſti- 


that of the firſt force impreſſed. See COMMUNICATION and | 


y engine or machine wherein all friction can be | 


impr ; 
preſſed or communicated force; fo that a perpetual motion 


PER 


tion of mechanic powers: to which laſt point then all endea. 
vours are directed; but how, or by — means ſuch — 
ſhould be gained, is till a myſtery ! 
The multiplication of powers or forces, it is certain, avails 
nought ; for what is gained in power i; {till loſt in time. {- that 
the quantity of motion ſtill remains the ſame. : 
All mechanics cannot really make a little power equal, or ſupe- 
rior to a larger; and wherever a leſs power is found in cquili- 
brio with a larger, v. gr. twenty five pounds with a hundred it is 
a kind of deception of the ſenſe: the equilibrium is not ſtrictly 
between one hundred and twenty five; but between one hun. 
dred pounds, and twenty five moving, or diſpoled to move four 
times as faſt as the one hundred. N 
To conſider the weights, one hundred, and twenty five, as fixed 
and immoveable, the twenty five may ſeem, ſome how raiſed 
beyond themſelves; which is one of the ſhatn-miracles of me- 
chanics that have deceived millions; but which is eaſily diſſi- 
pated by conſidering the four degrees of velocity, which are to 
be given to the twenty five pounds, and which require a force 
equal to the exceſs of one hundred above twenty five pounds. 
A power of ten pounds moved with ten times the velocity of 
the one hundred pounds, would have equalled them in the like 
manner; and the ſame may be ſaid of all the poſſible products 
equal to one hundred. But, in fine, there muſt ſtill be one 
hundred pounds of power on each ſide, what way ſoever they 
be taken, whether in the matter, or in the velocity. 
This is an inviolable law of nature; by which nothing is left 
to art, bur the choice of the ſeveral combinations that may pro- 
duce the ſame effect. See Law of NATURE. 

PERPETVAL occultation. See the article OccuLTATION. 

PERPETUAL pills, pillule PERPET UR, among phyſicians, are pills 
made of regulus of antimony; which being ſwallowed, and void- 
ed fifty times, will purge every time with undiminiſhed force. 
See ANTIMONY and PILL. 

PERPETUAL, or endleſs ſcrew. See Screw. 

PERPETUAL Virginity. See the article VIRGIN. 

Circle of PERPETUAL apparition. See the article CIRcLx. 

PERPETUIT , Prxrrurras, in the canon law, the qua- 
lity of a benefice that is irrevocable, or whoſe incumbent can- 
not be deprived, except in certain caſes determined by law. 
See BENEFICE. 
It is aſſerted with reaſon, that the perpetuity of benefices is eſta- 
bliſhed by the ancient canons, and that prieſts are inſeparably 
attached to their churches, as by a ſpiritual marriage. Ir is true, 
by the corruption of the times, the ſecular prieſts being fallen 
into great diſorder, and even contempt, the biſhops anciently 
called the religious to their aſſiſtance, and committed to them 
the cure of ſouls, and the adminiſtration of pariſhes ; ſtill re- 
manding them back again to their cloiſters, when they thought 
fit, and revoking them ad nutum. 
But this vague and uncertain adminiſtration only laſted to the 
XII®® century, when benefices return'dto their eſſential perpetuity. 

PER QU fervitia is a writ judicial, iſſuing on the note of 
a fine; and lies for the cognize of a manor, ſeignory, chief rent, 
or cther ſervices, to compel the tenant of the land, at the time 
of the fine levied, to attourn to him. 

PERQUISITE, PERI TU, any thing gotten by a man's 
own induſtry, or purchaſed with his own money. — In contra- 


| anceſtors. | | 

PERQUISITES of courts are thoſe profits which ariſe to a lord of 
a manor by virtue of his court-baron, over and above the certain 
yearly profits of his lands; as fines of copy-holds, heriots, a- 
merciaments, waifes, ſtrays, c. : 

PERRIWIG. See the article PERRUKE. 

PERRON, in architecture, a ſtair-caſe lying open, or without- 

ſide the building; properly the ſteps before the front of the 

building, which lead into the firſt ſtory when raiſed a little above 

the level of the ground. See STAIR-Casx. 

Perrons are made of different forms and ſizes, with regard to 


are round, or oval, more uſually ſquare. 

PERR UKE, or PERRIWIO, was anciently uſed for a long 
head of natural hair; ſuch, particularly, as there was care taken 
in the adjuſting and trimming of. See HAIR. . 

* Menage derives the word, by a long detour, from the Latin pi/us, 
hair. The ſeveral ſtages of its paſſage, according to the critic, 
are pilus, pelus, pelutus, peluticus, pelutica, perutica, peruca, per- 
rugque, | 

The Latins called it coma; whence part of Gaul took the de- 
nomination of Gallia comata, from the long hair which the 
natives wore as a ſign of freedom. An ancient author fays, 
that Abſolom's perruke weighed two hundred ſhekels. 

PERRUKE is now uſed for a let of falſe or borrowed hair, curled, 


called capillamentum, or falſe perruke. See HAIR. 

It is doubted whether or no the uſe of perrukes was known 

among the ancients. It is true, they uſed falſe hair „ Martial 

and Juyenal make merry with the women. of their time, for 

making themſelves look young with their borrowed hair; with 

the men who Changed their colours according to the ans; 
8 R | 


| 


diſtinction to that which deſcends to him from his father, or 


the ſpace and height they are to lead to. — Sometimes the ſteps. 


buckled, and ſewed rogether on a frame or cawl; anciently 
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and the dotards, who hoped to deceive the deſtinies by their | 


white hair. | ; 
But theſe ſeem to have ſcarce had any thing in common with 
our perrakes, and were at beſt compoſed of hair painted and 
glued together: nothing can be more ridiculous than the de- 
ſcription Lampridius gives of the emperor Commodus's per- 
rule: it was powdered with ſcrapings of gold, and oiled (if we 
may ule the expreſſion) with glutinous perfumes for the powder 
to hang by. ; ; 

In effect, the uſe of perrukes, at leaſt on their preſent footing, 
is not an hundred years old: the year 1629 is reckoned the 
epocha of long perrukes; at which time they began to appear 
in Paris; whence they ſpread by degrees throughout the reſt of 
Europe. | 

At firſt it was reputed a ſcandal for young people to wear them; 
by reaſon the loſs of their hair, at that age, was attributed to a 
diſeaſe, the very name whereof is a reproach: bur at length the 
mode prevailed over the ſcruple; and now all ages and condi- 
tions wear them; foregoing, without any neceſſity, the con- 
veniences of their natural hair. 

It was ſome time, though, ereeccleſiaſticks came into the faſhion: 
the firſt who aſſumed the perruke were ſome of the French 
clergy, in the year 1660; nor is the practice yet well authorized. 
The cardinal Grimaldi in 1684, and the biſhop of Lavaur in 
1688, prohibited the uſe of the perruke to all prieſts without a 
diſpenſation and neceſſity. M. Thiers has a treatiſe expreſs, to 
prove the perruke indecent in an eccleſiaſtic, and directly con- 
trary to the decrees and canons of councils. A prieſt's head em- 
belliſhed with artificial hair curiouſly adjuſted, he eſteems a 
monlter in the church ; nor can he conceive any thing ſo ſcan- 
dalous as an abbot with a florid countenance, heightened with a 
jolly porruke, | 

PERRY, a drink made of pears, after the like manner as cider 
from apples. See CIDER. 

The belt fruit for this uſe are ſuch as are leaſt fir for eating; 

e. gr. the borbery-pear, horſe-pear, boreland-pear, and choak- 
pear: and {till the redder they are the better. 

The method of preparing perry, is perfectly the ſame with that 
of cider. — Only note, that the fruit muſt be perpectly ripe. 
Some mix crabs with them to mend the liquor. 

PER SE, in the ſchools, is ſometimes oppoſed to per accidens. 
—-In which ſenſe, a thing is faid to agree with another per ſe, 
when the agreement is not owing to any accidental event, but 
is found in the intrinke principles of things themſelves. 

PRS is ſometimes alſo oppoſed to per aliud — In which ſenſe 
God alone is faid to have a being per /e, as not deriving it 
from any other, but having it neceſſarily and of himſelf. 

Pen sr, again, ſometimes ſignifies as much as, of its own nature 
or in virtue of its own-entity.—Thus the ſun is ſaid to give 
light per /e; and quantity is extended per ſe. 

PER sR among logicians—A thing is ſaid to be known per ſe, per 
Je notum, when we immediately perceive it upon the firſt pro- 
poling of the terms. — As, that the whole is greater than its parts. 
See Ax lOUöI. | | 
Philoſophers go fo far as to conſider the mode of a thing exiſting 

per ſe, or that which conſtitutes its exiſtence ſuch z which they 
call per ſeity, perſeitas. See EXISTENCE. | 

Ojeft PER SE. See the article OBI r. | 


PER sk, in chymiſtry. When a body is diſtilled ſingly, and with- 


out the uſual addition of any other matter to raiſe it, it is ſaid 
to be diſtilled per ſe. See DISTILLATION, 

The genuine ſpirits of harts-horn, are thoſe raiſed per ſe, in op- 
polirionto thoſe diſtilled with the addition of chalk. | 

PERSECUTION, PERsEcvuT10, literally imports any pain, 
affliction, or inconvenience, which a perſon deſignedly inflicts 
on another. 

PERSECUTION, as a term, is reſtrained to the ſufferings of chri- 
{tians, in behalf of their religion; particularly to thoſe of the 
gran chriſtians, under the heathen emperors Nero, Decius, 

iocleſian, Sc. See MARTYR. 


We uſually reckon ten of theſe perſecutions; Nero lighted the 
firſt. | 


Lactantius has wrote the hiſtory of the deaths of perſecuters ; 


though ſome queſtion whether that work be really his or not: 
biſhop Burner, who has turned it into Engliſh, makes no great 
doubt of it. 

PERSEVERANCE, in theology, a chriſtian virtue, where- 
by we are enabled to perſiſt in the way of ſalvation to the end. 
The final perſeverance of the ſaints is an article much contro- 
verted between the Arminians and Calviniſts : the latter of 
whom maintain it impoſſible for grace to be loſt; and therefore 
make perſeverance to the end a neceſſary conſequence thereof: 
which the former deny ; believing the moſt confirmed believers 
never out of à poſlibility of falling. See GRACE, CALvi- 
NISM, &c. 

PERSEUS, inaſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
milphere; whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are twenty 
nine; in Tycho's as many; in the Britannic catalogue ſixty ſe- 


ven, the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, whereof are as 
follow: | 


PER 


Longit. Latitude, 


Names and ſitnatien of the flars. North $ 
25 1 


, 
0 7 0 7 Pp 


In Andromeda's foot, according to & 8 08 3635 23 4; 
Prolemy and Tycho; according 10 18 13136 49 13 + 


to Bayer in Perſeus. ' 14 19 14 40 13 105 

In the middle of the ſword 11 52 0236 15 ho 6 

5 12 09 56/3} 26 016, 

15 39 10138 57 ” 6 

19 O02 pl 1315 6 

| ;  I5 45. 33135 09 28, 

South in the hilt of the ſword againſt 19 56 48 40 43 20 3 6 

North. (the hand 20 12 24/41 03 20 6 
10 

Small one under the hand 19 44 4238 57 41 6 


20 39˙23 39 28 49 7 

22 47 39037 06 23 7 

North. of the informes before Me- 16 32 13 23 13 10 6 
In che preced. ſhoulder (cula's head 20 19 25 31 36 05 , 


15 | | 


18 25 56265726 6 
In the upper arm (duſa's head 24 23 27 37 26 50 4 
South. of the informes before Me- 17 29 12 20 55 32 

Preced. of inform. under Medufa's 16 36 35/17 46 os 6; 


In Perſeus's head (head 23 35 115 20 12 f 
20 | 
Subſeq. and leſs. before Meduſa's 18 08 09 20 44 426 
| (head 16 52 09 14 24 4756 
Preced. in Meduſa's head 19 34 36 21 42504 
Laſt. of inform. und. Meduſa's head 18 13 28:17 24 40 6 
In the hinder ſhoulder 25 42 10 34 30 053 

p 25 
In the upper part of the arm 27 10 38 37 27 426 6 
South. in Medufa's head 20 34 30 20 33 13104 
ln the middle of the back, Algol 24 49 20 30 38 354 
Bright one in Meduſa's head 21 5O 42 22 234723 
In the lower part of the arm 23 21 12/26 04 2104 
30 | 
That under Algol. 22 or 38120 55 56/45 
| 26 52 43130 42 10'6 7 


24 38 4824 4951\ 6 
26 54 5430 33 42! 6 
Againſt the proced. and ſouth fide 25 0 5423 58 05% 6 


35 | | 
A lucid one againſt the hind part 27 46 04139 05 202 


28 35 25129 30 * 6 

Preced. the lucida of the hind. part 28 17 42028 00 24] 5 
| 28 03 151260351] 6 

Middle of three in the ſide 29 26 1312756 05 5 


4.0 (hip | | 
Another following theſe againſt the L o 29 0% 27 15 21/3 
Over the heel of the inner foot 26 48 20 13 53 280 6 

4 


In the lower thigh _ 29 30 16 22 07 03 

In the heel of the ſouth. foot 26 49 11 12 08 3613 4 

In the heel of the ſame foot 28 05 52 12 40 256 
45 | 2 54 03 26 20 30 7 

In the upper thigh 1 3 46 50 29 33 45 

In extrem. of ſouth. ſoot 828 47 44 11 17 54| 3 

In touth. knee I 1 21 25 19 04 53/3 

In ſouth leg. O 39 15 14 74 06 5 

50 ä | 
Preced. againſt north. knee 5 26 24 28 51 00 5 
Preced. in the upper leg | 5 10 54 26 12 08 45 


Subſeq. in upper leg 6 28 58 26 40 99 5 
| 55 | 
Inform. over north knee 7 54 41137 27 29 6 
That following ſouth. knee 4 49 30 18 53 25 5 
That following north. knee 7 30 02.28 24 50, 5 

South. of thoſe contiguous thereto 7 37 og 28-08 30 
North 60 7 59 23 28 58 11 7 
In the calf of the upper leg 7 17 48,24 35 wrt 4 
451 10;12 51 40, 5 
5 37 12112 17 47! 7 
5 37 19112 07 44, 7 
In the heel of the upper ſoot. 8 55 46120 49 j 
65 | Fa 
In the ſole of the ſame foot 9 16 2018 58 00 5 


II 10 48 29 20 52 591 5 
PERSIAN, or the PERSIAN tongue, one of the living wha 
languages; ſpoke in the empire of Perſia. See LANA 17000 
The Per/ian has two particularities not found otra 5 
other eaſtern tongues, the one that it has an auxiliary verb, 4 


” an 0 
ing to the verb of the Greeks; the other, that it has ts 
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iſtus, 


Boch theſe it borrowed from the Macedonians, after 
eſt of Alexander. See GREEK. e . 
Persran Wheel, in agriculture, is a machine for raiſing a quantity 


verflow lands bordering on the banks of 
of water 3 eee is too low to do it alone. See 


its 


the conqu 


rivers, &c. 


WHEEL. . : | 
peækstAx or PERSIC, in architecture, a name common to all 


en. ſerving inſtead of columns, to ſupport enta- 
2 Aechiteft. fig- 37. See alſo STATUE and 
_ ry differ from caryatides, in that thoſe repreſent ſtatues 
of — See CARYATIDES. 
The Perfian is a kind of order of columns, firſt practiſed among 
the Athenians, on occaſion of a victory their general Pauſa- 
i obtained over the Perſians. As a trophy of this victory, the 
= g of men dreſled in the Perſian mode, with their hands 
4 before them, and other characters of ſlayery, were 
charged with the weight of doric entablatures, and made to do 
the office of doric columns. See Tab. Architect. fig. 37. See 
alſo the article ORDER. | 
Perſian columns, M. le Clerc obſerves, are not always made 
with the marks of {lavery ; but are frequently uſed as ſymbols 
of virtues, vices, of joy, ſtrength, and valour, &c. as when 
made in the figures of Hercules to repreſent ſtrength, of Mars, 


Fauns, Satyres, &c. . 
Dn Wink and Year: See EPocHa and YEAR. 


| BrBLE. 

Ole. 
— Cin. 5 See the article 3 Coins. 
Pers1aN Maney. Wag MoNEx. N 
PERSON, Prxsoxa, an individual ſubſtance, of a rational or 


the divine and human, is not two perſons, but one divine pers 
ſen; the human nature, in him, not being a whole principle 
of action, but exiſting in the other more perfect one. By the 
unſon of the divine and human nature one individual, or 
whole is conſtituted; that is, one principle of acting: for what 
ever Chriſt's humanity does, that does his divinity joined there- 
with; ſo that there is but one perſon in Chriſt, and one ope- 
ration, which is called theandric. See THEANMDRIC. | 
PERSON, in grammar, is a term applied to verbs and pronouns, 
which, being conjugated; are applicable to three different per- 
ons. See VERB, Cc. | 
I love, is a verb uſed in the firſt perſon: thou lov)ſe, deſigns the 
ſecond perſon, he loveth, marks the third; and thus in the plu- 
ral number. See NUMBER. . | 


I thou, he, are pronouns of the firſt, ſecond, and third per- 
ons, See PRONOUN. 
Verbs agree with their nouns in tenſe, number, and per ſon. See 
CoNsTRUCT1ON and ConcorD. | | 
PERSON, PERSONA, in dramatic poetry, the name and part of 
an actor, or of him preſented by the comedian. See Acrok. 
At the head of dramatic pieces come the dramatis perſone, 
2 liſt of actors and characters that are to appear on the 
age. 
The ancient tragedy was only a ſimple chorus: Theſpis was the 
firſt who introduced a per ſen to relieve the chorus; Æſchylus 
added a ſecond. See TRAGEDY. See alfo CHokus. 
F. Boſſu obſerves, that in the epic and dramatic poem, the 
ſame perſon muſt reign throughout, i. e. muſt ſuſtain the chief 
part through the whole piece, and the characters of all the other 
perſons be ſubordinate to him. See CHARACTER. See allo HERO. 


intelligent nature. See SUBSTANCE and INDIVIDUAL. 

The father and fon are reputed, in law, as the fame perſon; 

an embaſlador repreſents the perſon of his prince. See E- 
_-BASSADOR. | 


In theology the godhead is divided into three perſons; but 


here the word pero carries a peculiar idea, very different from 
that attached to it every where elſe; being only uſed for want 
of another term more pertinent and expreſſive. See TRINITY. 
The word perſon, perſona, is ſaid to be borrowed 2 perſonands, 
from perſonating or counterfeiting, and is ſuppoled to have 
firſt ſigniied a maſk ; by reafon, ſays Boethius, in larva concava 
firms volvatur ; and hence the actors, who appeared maſked on 


Quod PERSONA nec prebendarii, &c. See the article Quop. 
PERSON, PERSONA, in law. See PARSoNx. 
PERSONABLE, Pzrsonas1L 1s, in law, implies the being 
able to hold or maintain a plea in Court. See ApiLIty. 
Thar is, as the civilians would expreſs it, habere perſoram tandi 
in judicio. 
Thus they ſay, the defendant was judged perſonable to maintain 
this action: old Nat. Brev. 142. 
The tenant pleaded, that the demandant was an alien, born in 
Portugal, without the ligeance of the king; and judgment was 
aſked, whether he ſhould be anſwered ? the plaintiff aid, he was 
made perſonable by parliament, Kitch. fol. 124. 


the ſtage, were ſometimes called larvati, and ſometimes per ſonati. 


. 
1 


The fame author adds, that as the ſeveral actors repreſented |. 


each their ſingle individual man, vi. Oedipus, or Chremes, or 
Hecuba, or Medea; for this reaſon, other people, who were 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by ſomething in their form, character, &c. 
whereby they might be known, came alſo to be called by the 
Latins perſanæ, and by the Greeks =goowna, 

Again, as thoſe actors rarely repreſented any but great and il- 
luſtrious characters; the word came at length to import the 


wind, as being a thing of the greateſt regard and dignity among 


human matters. —And thus men, angels, and even Gop himſelt, 
were called perſons. | | 
Things merely corporeal, as a ſtone, a plant, or a horſe, were 
called hypoftaſes, or ſuppoſita; but never perſons. See Hy- 
POSTASIS, Sc. 

Hence alſo the learned imagine, the ſame name per/on came 
to be uſed to {ſignify ſome dignity, whereby a per en is diſ- 
ry from another; as a father, huſband, judge, magi- 

te, Oc. . 

In which ſenſe we are to underſtand that of Cicero: Cæſar 
never ſpeaks of Pompey but in terms of honour and reſpect; 
but he does many hard and injurious things againſt his per ſen. 
See PERSONALITY. 

This for the name per ſon.— As for the thing, we have already 
defined perſon, an individual ſubſtance of a reaſonable nature; 
which is the ſame as Boethius's definition. | 

NOW a thing may be individual two ways: 1. Logically, as it 
cannot be predicated of any other; as Cicero, Plato, &c. 
2. Phylically, in which ſenſe a drop of water feparated from 
the ocean may be called an individual. Per ſon is an individual 
nature in each of theſe ſenſes: Logically, ſays Boethius, ſince 
#1 or is not ſpoke of univerſals, bur only of ſingulars and in- 
dividuals: we do not ſay the perſon of an animal or a man, but 
of Cicero and Plato; and phyſically, ſince Socrates's hand or 
vt are never conſidered as perſons. | 
. bis laſt kind of individual is denominated two ways; poſitive- 
7,35 when the perſon is ſaid to be the whole principle of act- 
WE tor whatever thing action is attributed to, that do the phi- 
Re ophers call a perſon, and negatively, as when we fay, with 
ne 2 homiſts, Sc. that a perſon conſiſts in this; that ir does not 
exiſt in another as a more perfect being. | 

zus 2 man, though conſiſting of two very different things, 
. body and ſpirit, is not two perſens ; {ince neither part 
ons 5 2 whole principle of action; but one perſon, ſince the 
n nner of his conſiſting of body and ſpirit, is ſuch as conſtitutes 
ne whole principle of action; nor does he exiſt in any other 


a8 . ; 
5 more perfect being, as, e. gr. Socrates's foot does in Socra- 
0 drop of water in the ocean. 93 4 


PERSON ARIL. is alſo uſed, to ſignify a capacity to take any thing 
granted or given. See CAPACITY. 


PERSONAL, ſomething that concerns, or is reſtrained to the 


perſon, See PERSON. | 
In diſputes among the learned there is ever ſomething perſonal 
intermixed in ethicks it is a maxim, that all faults are per/onal, 
i. e. do not paſs to our deſcendants. 
PERSONAL action, in law, is that levied directly, and ſolely 
againſt the per ſon, in oppoſition to a real or mixed action. See 
ACTION. | | 

PERSONAL goods or ęſtate, is that conſiſting of money, move- 
ables, &c. which every per ſon has in his own diſpoſal. — In op- 
poſition to lands and tenements, which are called real tate. See 
ESTATE and Goops. | | 

| "Theft is defined a felonious taking away another man's move- 
able or perſonal goods. See THEFT. 

PERSONAL tithes are tithes paid of ſuch profits as come by the 
labour and induſtry of a man's perſon; as by buying and ſel 
ling, gains of merchandice, handicraft, &c. See T1THEs. 


PERSONAL Chatells. | Cf CHATTELS. 
PERSONAL Covenant. COVENANT. 
PERSONAL Diſtreſs. | Dis TREss. 
PERSONAL Hiſtory. See the articles £ HisTory. 
PERSONAL Patronage. | PATRONAGE. 
PERSONAL Privilege. PRIVILEGE. 
PERSONAL Service. SERVICE. 


Pronaun PERSONAL, or Verb PERSONAL, in grammar, a verb, 
or pronoun, conjugated in all the three perſons. See VERE, 
Cod j ug ATioN, and PRONOUN. 
In oppoſition to imperſonals, which have only the third perſon. 
See IMPERSONAL. 9 

PERSONA LITT, PERSONAL IT As, in the ſchools, the qua- 
lity of perſon, or that which conſtitutes an individual in the 
quality of perſon. See PERSON. 
The philoſophers, being uſed to conſider matter and form in 
every other thing, do the ſame in perſon.—The matter of per- 
ſon, according to them, is a ſingular ſubſtance, endued with 
reaſon, For ſubſtance may, at the pleaſure of God, either be, 
or not be a perſon; inaſmuch as the human nature in Chriſt is 
not a perſon. The form of perſon which they call /ub/i/ency, 
ſuppeſitaliiy, and perſonality, is that by which the forelaid ſub- 

" ſtance becomes individual. : | 
The ſchool-divines are divided about what it is that diſtinguiſhes 
the ſeveral per/onalittes in the trinity: ſome will have it to be 
only the different relations; others, as Floraventius, contend 
for ſome incommunicable ſubſtance; S. Bonaventure, and 
S. Thomas, take it to be different origins that diſtinguiſh the 


8 : | | . 
o Chiiſt, though conſiſting of two. different natures, vis. 


perſonalities, which opinion is the moſt followed. See IDEN- 
| TITY, ; 8 
| aha 4 | Pg Ra 
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PERSONALITY, or PERSONALTY, in law, An Action is ſaid to 
be in perſonality, when it is brought againſt the right perſon. 


PERSONATI, among botaniſts, denote ſuch flowers as ex- 


preſs, the gaping mouths of certain living creatures. See 
FLOWER. 


PERSONIFYING, or PRRSONALTZIN q, the feigning a | 


perſon, or attributing a perſon to an inanimare being, or giving 

it the figure, ſentiments, and language of a perſon, See PERSON. 
The poets have perſonified all the paſſions, and made divinities 
of them, which were worſhipped-by the heathens ; as the god- 
deſs perſuaſion, the god fleep, the furies, envy, diſcord, fame, 
fortune, victory, &c. See Gop. See alſo MachixE, Pas- 
SIONS. 
Perſonifying is eſſential to poetry, eſpecially the epopœia. See 

- PoeTry, EPic, FABLE, &c. | 

PERSPECTIVE, the art of delineating viſible objects on a 
plain ſurface, ſuch as they appear at a given diſtance or height, 
upon a tranſparent plane, placed perpendicular to the horizon 
between the eye and the object. See DESIGNING. This we 
particularly call | 

Linear PERSPECTIVE, as regarding the poſition, magnitude, form, 
Sc. of the ſeveral lines or contours of objects, and expreſſing 
their diminution “. 

This is a branch of mathematicles; ſome make it a member of 
opticks, others a rivulet therefrom; its operations are all geo- 
metrical. See OyT1cs. 

Aerial PERSPECTIVE, which regards the colour, luſtre, ſtrength, 
boldneſs, &c. of diſtant objects, conſidered as ſgen through a 
column of air, and expreſſes the diminutions thereof “. 

* This is a part of painting, and conſiſts wholly in the conduct of 
the colours, their different teints or degrees, force, weakneſs, &c. 
See CoLour and CoLoOURING. 

A third kind of PerspecTrve, called 

Specular, PERSPECTIVE, which repreſents the objects in conical, 
ſpherical, or other mirrors, erect and clear; whereas on lawn, 
and other planes, they appear confuſed and irregular. See MiR- 
ROUR. But to return to the doctrine of | 

Linear PERSPECTIVE: Suppoſe a glaſs-plane HI (Tab. Perſpef?. 
fig. 1.) raiſed perpendicular on an horizontal plane: and the 
ſpectator S, directing his eye O, to the triangle ABC: if now 
we conceive the rays AO, OB, OC, &c. in their paſſage 
through the plane, to leave their traces or veſtigia in a, 6, 6 

Sc. on the plane; there will appear the triangle @ b c; which, 
as it ſtrikes the eye by the ſame rays a O, bO, cO, by which the 
ſpecies of the triangle ABC is carried to the fame; it will ex- 
hibir the true appearance of the triangle ABC, though the 

object ſhould be removed; the ſame diſtance and height of 
the eye being preſerved. See Vision, Point, PLANE, 
LINE, Oc. 
The buſineſs of per/pefive then is to ſhew, by what certain 
rules the points a, 6, c, &c. may be found geometrically ; and 
hence alſo we have a mechanical method of delineating any 
object very accurately. See DESIGNING. 
Per ſpective is either employed in repreſenting the /chnographies 
and ground-plots of objects, as projected on perſpective planes. 
See ICHNOGRAPHY. | 
Or in Scenographies, and repreſentations of the bodies them- 
ſelves. See SCENOGRAPHY. 
The general laws of each are ſubjoined ; in order to which it 
is neceſſary to premiſe the following | 
Lemmas 1. That the appearance of a right line is ever a right 
line; whence, the two extremes being given, the whole line is 
given. 2. That if a line FG (fig. 12.) be perpendicular to 
any right line NI drawn on a plane, it will be perpendicular 
to every other right line through the ſame point G drawn on 
the ſame plane. 3. That the height of the point appearing on 
the plane, is to the heighr of the eye as the diſtance of the ob- 
jective point from the plane, to the aggregate of that diſtance 
and the diſtance of the eye. | 

Laws of the projection of plane figures, or IcHNOGRAPHIC PER-· 
SPECTIVE, are as follows : 
To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE appearance, h, of an objective 
point, H, ( fig. 2.) From the given point draw HI perpendicu- 
lar to the fundamental line DE. From the fundamental line 

D E cut off IK IH: through the point of fight F draw a 


horizontal line FP; and make FP equal to the diſtance of the 


eye SL: laſily, from the point I to the point of ſight F draw 
Fl; and from K to the point of diſtance P, the line PK. The 
interſection H is the appearance of the objective point. Hence, 
x. Since the appearance of the extreme points of a right line 
being given, the appearance of the whole line is given; the 
ichnographic projection of any rectilinear figure may be had by 
this method. And, 2. ſince any number of points of a curve 
line may by this means be projected on the perſpective plane; 
the projection of curve lines may likewiſe be effected after the 
ſame manner. See Curve. And, 3, therefore this method 
will ſuffice for mixtilinear figures, and is con ſequently univerſal. 
There are indeed other methods delivered by other authors, but 


this is the moſt uſual. — To conceive its force and ect, it 


will be proper to illuſtrate it with ſome examples. 


To find the PERSPECTIYE appearance of a triangle ABC, ( fig. 3. 
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PER 


„. 2.) whoſe baſe AB is parallel 15 the fundamentat ; 

To the fundamental line D E draw a parallel at an * line D 
to the altitude of the eye. Aſſume a fundamental point 
to this either directly or obliquely, as the caſe requir 


terval equil 


V, Oppoſite 
es. Transfer 


the diſtance of the eye from V to K. From the ſeveral anel 
the triangle A C B, let fall perpendiculars A 1, C2 B* 17 
off theſe ndiculars upon the fundamental line D E — fr 


to the point of diſtance K. From 1, 2, 3 draw right li 

— — or principal point VI, V.2, V - = 2 
points A, Band C of the fundamental line DE draw = 
right lines AK, BK, CK to the point of diſtance x 
Since a, band c are the appearances of the points A, B and (. 
the right lines ca, a b and bc, being drawn, a c b will be the 
appearance of the triangle AC B. TR 6 
After the ſame manner is a triangle projected on a plane, whe; 
the vertex C is oppoſed to the eye: all here required 10 the 
irs ſituation on the geometrical plane be changed, and the 0 
tex C turned towards the fundamental line DE. 2 


To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE appearance of a "ſquare ART c 


(fig. 4.) ſeen obliquely, and having one of its fides ABin th, fu 
damental line. The ſquare being viewed obliquely, aſſume the 
principal point V in the horizontal line HR, in ſuch . 
that a perpendicular to the fundamental line may fall without the 
fide of the ſquare AB, at leaſt may not biſſect it, and make 
VK the diſtance of the eye. Transfer the perpendiculats Ac 
and BD to the fundamental line DE; and draw the right lines 
KB, K D, as alſo AV and VC. Then will A and B be their own 
appearances, and c and d the appearances of the points C and D 
Conſequently Ac d B is the appearance of the ſquare ABD C 
If the ſquare AC BD ſhould be at a diſtance from the func; 
mental Line DE, which yet rarely happens in practice, the 
diſtances of the angles A and B muſt likewiſe be transferred | 
to the fundamental line; as is evident from the preceding pro. 
blem. And fince even the oblique view is not very common, 
in. what follows we ſhall always ſuppoſe the figure to be poſited 
directly oppoſite to the eye; unleſs where. the contrary is ex- 
preſsly mentioned. 


To exhibit the appearance of a ſquare AB CD (fg. 5.) whoſe diage- 


nal AC is perpendicular to the fundamental line. Continue the 
ſides DC and. CB till they meet the fundamental line in 1 
and 2. From the principal point V ſet off the diſtance of the 


eye to K and L. From K to A and 1 draw right lines K A and 


K 1; and from L to A and 2, the right lines LA, L 2. The 
interſections of theſe lines will exhibit the appearance of the 
ſquare ABCD viewed angle-wiſe. 


To exhibit the appearance of a ſquare AB CD (fig. 6.) wherein 


another, IM GH, is inſcribed; the fide of the greater, AB, 
being in the fundamental line; and the diagonal of the leſs, 
perpendicular to the fundamental. From the principal point V, 
ſet off, each way, on the horizontal line HR, the diſtances VI. 
and VK; draw VA and VB, and KA and LB; then will 
Ac 4B be the appearance of the ſquare AC D B. Produce the 
ſide of. the inſcribed ſquare IH, till it meet the fundamental 
line in 1, and draw the right lines K 1, and K M; then will 
ig M be the repreſentation of the inſcribed ſquare IH G M. 
Hence is eaſily conceived the projection of any figures inſcribed 
in others. * 


To exhibit the PERsPECT1VE of a pavement, conſiſting of ſquare 


tones, viewed directly. Divide the fide AB (fig. 7.) transferred 
to the fundamental line DE into as many equal parts as there 
are ſquare ſtones in one row. From the ſeveral points of divi- 
fon, draw right lines to the principal point V; and from A to 
the point of diſtance K, draw a right line AK; and from B 


to the other point of diſtance L, draw another LB. Through 


the points of the interſections of the correſponding lines draw 
right lines on each fide, to be produced'to the right lines AV, 
and BV. Then will AfgB be the appearance of the pave- 
ment AFGB. E's A 
o exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of a Circle. — If the circle be ſmall, 
circumſcribe a ſquare about ir. Draw diagonals and diameters 
ha and de (fig. 8.) interſecting each other at right angles; and 
draw the right lines f'g and à c parallel to the diameter de 
through 5 and f; as alſo through c and .g draw right lines 
meeting the fundamental line DE in the points 3 and 4- To 
the principal point V draw right lines V 1, V 3, V 4, V 23 nd 
to the points of diſtance L and K, draw the right lines La and 
K 1. Laſtly, connect the points of interſection, a, , a, f,h, 
g, e, e, with arches ab, bd, d, &c. Thus will 4 5 d 
e c a be the appearance of the circle. | 5 
If the circle be large on the middle of the fundamental A 
(fig. o,) deſcribe a ſemi- circle; and from the ſeyeral _ 
the periphery C, E, G, H, I, &c. to the: fundamental line, * 
fall perpendiculars C1, Fa, G 3, H 4, I5, Cc. From "” 
points A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. draw right lines to the prot 
pal point V, as alſo a right line from B to the point of di 
rance L; and another from A to the point of diſtance x 
Through the common interſections draw right lines 25 Pw; 
preceding problem; thus ſhall we have the points 6}, O ie 4 
which are che repreſentations of theſe A, C, F, G, H, I, w le 5 
being connected as before, give the projection of the — c . 
Hence appears not only how any curvilinear figure ma) fected 
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but alſo how any pavement, conſiſting of 
ae 3 of Pome may be delineated in per ſpet?rve. : 
any kin Iſo appears what uſe the ſquare is of in per ſpective; 
oY ** the ſecond caſe we uſe a ſquare divided into cer- 
for 2 and circumſcribed about the circle; though it be 
— Ae on the geometrical plane in the diagram. 
uw , ** the PERSPECTIVE of 4 regular pentagon, having a broad 
To rf f yminated by lines parallel thereto. — 1* From the ſeveral 
2 the exterior pentagon A, B, C. D, E, (fig. 10.) to the 
oy ntal line T'S, let fall perpendiculars-A o, B 1, C2, 
3 which, as in the former, transfer to the fundamen- 
*. Comet the points 1, 2, 3, 4 to the principal point V; 
car he points 1, 2, 3, 4 to the point of diſtance K. Thus will 
rac 3 interſections repreſent the appearance of the ex- 
the - entagon. 2. If now, from the inner angles G H L 1, the 
eee Go, H5, K 6, I), L8, be in the like manner 
fer gal; and the reſt be done as in the former, we ſhall have 
hs repreſentation of the inner pentagon. The pentagon ABC 
DE, therefore, with its limb, is repreſented in perſpective. | 
This problem is added for the ſake of an inſtance of the pro- 
jection of a figure that has a broad limb or edge. | 
t muſt be here obſerved, that if the magnitudes of the ſeveral 
arts of an object be given in numbers, together with the 
. and diſtance of the eye; its figure is to be firſt con- 
gructed by 2 geometrical ſcale, and the fundamental point, 
with the point of diſtance, to be determined by the fame. 
Nor is it always neceſlary, that the object be delineated under 
the fundamental line; in the projection of ſquares and pave- 
ments it is beſt let alone. But where it is neceſſary, and ſpace 
is wanting, draw it a- part; find the diviſions in it, and transfer 
them to the fundamental line in the plane. 
Threads being hung in the principal point, and the point of 
diſtance, and ſtretched to the points of the diviſions of the fun- 
damenral line; the common interſection of the threads will give 
the projection of the ſeveral points without confuſion; a thing 
much to be feared from the multiplicity of lines to be drawn. 
Scemgraphic PERSPECTIVE, or the projettion of bodies on & plane — 
On a given point, C. (fig. 1. n. 2.) to raiſe @ perſpective altitude 
anſwerable to the given objective altitude PQ. On the funda- 
mental line raiſe a perpendicular PQ, equal to the given ob- 
jective altitude. From P and Q to any point, as T, draw right 
lines PT and QT. From the given point C draw a line CK 
parallel to the fundamental line DE, and meeting the right 


IK; this IK is the ſcenographic altitude required. 


its baſe in the ichnographic perſpective; and in the ſeveral points 
thereof erect the per ſpective altitude. Thus will the ſcenogra- 
phy of the ſolid be finiſhed, except for what relates to the 
ſhadow; which muſt be ſuperadded from the laws of ſhadows 
delivered under the article SHaDow. For an example, 
To exhibit the ſcenographic PERSPECTIVE of a cube viewed angle- 
wiſe. Since the baſe of a cube viewed angle-wiſe, and ſtand- 
ing on a geometrical plane, is a ſquare viewed angle-wiſe ; draw 
a ſquare on the perſpective plane after the manner laid down 
above; raiſe the {ide of the ſquare HI (fg. 2. n. 2.) perpendi- 
cularly in ſome point of the fundamental line DE; and to any 
point V, of the horizontal line H R, draw right lines VI and 
H. From the angles d, ö, and c, draw c1, 42 parallel to 
the fundamental line DE. From the points 1 and 2 raiſe LI 
and Ma perpendicular to the fame. Laſtly, ſince HI is the 
altitude to be raiſed ina, LI inc, and 6b and M in d; in 4 
raile f a perpendicular to a E; and in h and e raiſe b g and ce 
perpendicular to b c x; and laſtly raiſe 4þ perpendicular to 42; 
and let af be equal to H I, bg=ec=L 1, and hd to M 2; 
it then the points g, h, e, F be connected by right lines, the 
icenography will be finiſhed. 
: ls method is general; but its application is not equally ob- 


ous in every caſe: ſee it further illuſtrated under the article 
SCENOGRAPHY. 


PERSPECTIVE of building, &c. — In the practice hereof great 
regard is had to the height of the horizontal line : all above the 
horizontal being ſeen in the upper part, and all below it in the 
under part; whence per ſpective becomes divided into the high 
7 58 ow ſight; both which may be illuſtrated by what follows. 
I repreſent a building (v. gr. palace, college, & c.) in per ſpective. 
& og the ichnography, or ground-plat of the building; its 
<ngims, breadths, and depths, by actual meaſuring. (See Icn- 
NOGRAPHY.) and take its altitude with a quadrant, See Al. 
ITUDE and QUADRANT. 


2, Make a ſcale divided into two or three hundred equal parts 
ver actually, or ſo as that | NN? by 


> each diviſion ſignify ten parts: b 
ny on lay down the ground-plar, as in — ; : f 
3 3 having a long rule and a ſquare, which, by ſliding 
. © rule, helps you to draw your perpendiculars eaſilier, re- 
2 ber ſpective in its ſcenographic appearance, 
: ak aving drawn a line towads the bottom of the paper for 
equal at or baſe line as FL, ( fig. 14.) divide it into as many 
„e Felds as you find the building has in the ichnography, or 


8 the 
— ee. this will ſerve for a ſcale to determine the 


Vor. II. N mo and to theſe divifons, wich a black lead 


line QT in K. In K erect a perpendicular to K C, viz. 


To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of a ſolid. Find the projection of | 


| 


1 E R 


pencil draw lines from the centre, when you have choſen i:; 
which choice requires judgment on two accounts. 

For, if the centre be too nigh the front line, then the depth of 
the whole building will fore-ſhorten too much; if too far oft, 
it will not fore-ſhorten enough. This may be illuſtrated thus, 
{et an open tankard, or the like, on a ſtand, fo as that it be a lit- 
tle lower than your eye; if you be at a great diſtance from it, 
you can fee very little or nothing into it; if you come nigher 
to it by degrees, you will perceive the farther edge ſeem to be 
raiſed a little higher than that next you, ſo that you may ſee a 
little way into it; if you come very nigh it, you ſee too deep 
into it, more than can well be expreſſed in picture. We ſhall 
therefore find ſome one place, which we muſt conclude the 
moſt convenient for the draught, and which may be in general 
determined to be as far off the front-line as the front-line is 
long; this rule, though it has juſt grounds, yet we ſometimes 
diſpenſe with it, pro re nata, that we may expreſs things with 
the better appearance. | 

4. Conſider how to place this centre with ſuch advantage as 


that you may expreſs thoſe things moſt, which are chiefly de- 


ſigned; for as to the bottom and top-lines of the ſides of the 
building that run from us in or nigh the direct line to the cen- 
tre, though you ſee the upper part very well, yet the ſides that 
fall between the ground-line and top, fall ſo very near one an- 
other, that it would be very difficult to exprels particulars in 
them; ſo that the centre muſt be well choſen in reference to 
this. 
Thoſe buildings, therefore, you would ſee moſt of, muſt be 
placed as far off as you think convenient from the direct line 
that runs to the centre; and the farther they are, the plainer 
they will be. i | 
Place then thoſe things you would ſee leaſt of, nigheſt the di- 
rect line, and ſee whether the others fall according to your 
mind; but this muſt be done after you have drawn your dia- 
gonal, which is the next thing. 

5. Having pitched on your centre, and having from it drawn 
lines to every diviſion of the front-line, you are to determine 
your diagonal, AR, thus: having with a pair of compaſſes 
meaſured the length of the front-line, take your compaſſes, 


and, putting one foot in the centre, ſee where the other will 


reach in the horizon: (on both ſides if you pleaſe) where it 
reſts, from that point draw a thwart line to the laſt divi- 
ſion of the front; and this will be truly drawn, or pretty 
nigh to the truth. That it is ſo, you may conſider how it 
falls in reſpe& of the two laſt centre-lines; for if where the 
next line from the laſt is interſected by the diagonal, you draw 
a parallel to the front between them, as at A 10, you will have 
a rhombus ; if then all the ſides be pretty equal, you may be 
ſure you are nigh the right; but if the ſides that run towards 
the centre be too long, then things will not fore-ſhorten e- 
nough; if the ſides be not long enough, they will fore- 
ſhorren too much. 

6. After the front-line is thus divided, the centre fixed, and the 
diagonal placed, take the breadth of the chapel AB, which in 
the ichnography is ſhewn to be twenty parts; becauſe this line 
is perpendicular, it muſt run toward the centre, therefore reckon 
twenty in the diagonal, and the rule laid parallel to the front in 
that point, will give you a point in the centre-line, which will 
give the breadth of the chapel ; conſequently a line drawn from 
A to B puts it into the ichnographick perſpecl ive. The length 
of the chapel being ſeventy diviſions in the front. line; reckon 
ſeventy from B, parallel to the front-line, and there you will 
have a point at C. | 5 
The depth of the building, from the chapel northward, being 
one hundred and fifreen from the chapel, I reckon from D 
(where it cuts the diagonal at ten) onwards in the diagonal; 
and at one hundred and fifteen in the diagonal, with my rule as 
before parallel in this place in the front, I have the point Z. in 
the central-line. Its breadth being thirty, I reckon three divi- 
fions, and there is the juſt breadth there; and ſo on in every 
particular part. 


Having placed the ichnography in perſpective, you may then 


ive every thing its proper height thus: ; 
N The height of the chapel being thirty, I reckon thirty on 
the front-line, and with this length by a ſquare clapt to the 
front-line, I drop a perpendicular to that height; and ſo where 


the other ſide of the chapel is placed, having reckoned the 


height upon a ſuppoſed parallel, there I draw another line in 
this beight; then joining den ſeveral heights by ſeveral lines, 
you have the profiles of each building. | 

To diverſify theſe ſeveral lines that they confound you not, 
make the ichnography, when you lay it into perſpective, in diſ- 


continued crooked lines, the heights in pricked lines, and the 


tops of each building in continued lines, as the centre · lines are 
in the table. You will likewiſe find the centre, though it is not 
here expreſſed, as likewiſe the point of diſtance, by continuing 
the diagonal up to the ſuppoſed horizon where it and the eye 
are placed. | | | 5 

Having done thus, your art muſt be employed for the particular 


expreſſions of things, by drawing and ſhadowing, which is the 


life of this balf-formed figure, which we leave to the anon.” : 
8 8 | 


FER 


Tt remains that we ſpeak of the low-ſight : And here we ſup- 
poſe the horizontal line juſt at the height of the eye, about five 
foot from the baſis; though it is generally placed higher, even 
to a third part of the height of the building, that the lide- build- 
ing may be expreſſed more gracefully. NG 

The diagonal is beſt determined by dividing the laſt diviſion 
of the baſis-line into five parts at G, taking four of thele, 
ſometimes the whole five, becauſe we determined before, that 
the length of the front-line was the diſtance of the eye in the 
horizon to the point of diſtance; but here we take four, and then 
make this the diſtance in the horizon between the eye and the 
point of diſtance. You may then either graduare the plan at the 
ſeveral interſections of the diagonal with the centre lines, or elſe 
ſuppoſe ir ſo; and then raiſe the buildings as you will find by 
per ſpectives enough of this ſort every where to be met with. 


PERSPECTIVE is allo'uſed for a kind of picture or painting, fre- 


quently ſeen in gardens, and at the ends of galleries; deſigned 
expreſsly to deceive the fight by repreſenting the continuation 
of an alley, a building, landſkip, or the like. 


PES 


freſh, lively, fit to be affected by objects, and to tranſmmit the 
impreſſions. See NERVE, SENSATION, Sc. their 
Too much perſpiration occaſions weakneſs, {woonings, f F 

death; too little, or none at all, occaſions the capillar, a wo 
to dry, wither, and periſh. Hence allo the larger —_ tl 
come to be obſtructed; hence the circulation is dia 
ſharp humours retained ; hence putridity, crudity, fevetz ed, 
flammations, impoſthumes. See DisEAsk. e 
To determine the ſtate and conditions of the Perſdiratimy, f 
neceſſary for judging of thoſe of the body, Sanctorius inven: 0 
a weighing chair, whereby he examined the quantity, 9 7s 
Sc. of perſpiration in ſeveral circumſtances of the body 2 
ſeveral temperatures of the air, in the ſeveral intervals of enim 
drinking, ſleeping, &c. See WEIGHING chair. 55 
Some of the more extraordinary phænomena obſerved here 
with are, that, for ſome time after eating, the perſpiratiam i; leak 
of all: that, between the fifth and twelfth hour after meal: 
perſpiration is greateſt; that riding either on horſeback i þ 
coach or ſhip, &c. briſk motion on the ice, &c. bur, above 10 


« 


PERSPECTIVE aerial, ArRIAL. a briſk friction of the ſkin, promote perſpiration (urpriling!y, 
Alley in PERSPECTIVE, See the article < ALLEY. That, in ſweating, the perſpiration is much leſs than at other 
Architeture in PERSPECTIVE, ARCHITECTURE.! times; and that perſpiration is always much leſs in women than 


PE RSPECTIVE Plau, or Plane, is a glaſs, or other tranſparent ſur- men. 


por ep or 


face, ſuppoſed to be placed berween the eye and the object, 
perpendicular to the horizon, unlets the contrary be expreſsly 
mentioned. See PLAN, PLANE. 
Such is the plane HI (fg. 1.) between the eye O, and the ob- 
ject ABC cutting the optic rays in a, % c. 

his fome call the ſechion, ſome the table, and others the 
glaß. See SECTION. . 


PERSPIRATION, PErsPIRAT!o, in medicine, the action | 
of evacuating the ſuperfluous juices of the body through the 


pores of the ſkin. See Evacuation, PoRE, and SKIN. 
When this evacuation is copious enough to be perceived by the 
ſenſes, as in ſweat, the perſpiration is ſaid to be ſenſible; where 
it eſcapes the notice of the ſenſes, as is the caſe in the ordinary 
ſtate of the body, the perſprratzon is ſaid to be inſenſible. See 
SWEAT. 

The word perſpiration uſed ſimply, and without any adjective, 
is underſtood of inſenſible perſpiration. 


This evacuation was known to the ancients, Hippocrates, Ga- 


len, &c. but it was Sanctorius, the famous Paduan phyſician, 
who firſt brought it under any ſtated rules. To him we owe 
both the invention and perfection of the doctrine of inſenſible 


perſpiration. 


The veſſels through which the perſpiration is performed, lie 
obliquely open under the ſquamæ or icales of the cuticle, or 
ſcarf-ſkin. They are inconceivably ſtall: from a calculation of 
Lewenhoeck it appears, that the mouths of one hundred twen- 
ty five thouland of them may be covered with a common grain 
of ſand. See CuricLE, MILIARY gland, Sc. 

hrough theſe veſſels is continually tranſuding a ſubtile hu- 
mour from every point of the body, and throughout the 
whole expanſe of the cuticle. 
The matter evacuated this way is found, by ſure experience, to 
be more than equal to that evacuated all the other ways, i. e. by 
ſtool, urine, &c. Sanctorius found in Italy, under the circum- 
ſtances of a moderate diet, middle age, and eaſy life, that the 
matter inſenſibly perſpired was + of that taken in for food; ſo 


that there only remained + for nutrition, and the excrements of 


the noſe, ears, inteſtines, bladder, &c. See EXCREMENT. 
The fame author ſhews, that as much is evacuated by inſen- 
ſible perſpiration in one day, as by ſtool in fourteen days; parti- 
cularly, that in a night's time about ſixteen ounces is ordinarily 
ſent out by urine, four ounces by ſtool, and above forty ounces 
by inſenſeble perſpiration. 

He aifo oblerves, that if a man eat and drink eight pound in a 
day, five pound of it is ſpent in nſen/ible perſpiration ; and adds, 
as to the times, that within five hours after eating there is per- 
fired about one pound, from the fifth to the twelfth hour about 
three pound, and from the 12 to the 16 icarce half a pound. 
The benefits of nſenfeble perſpiration are fo great, that, without 
it, Borelli ſays, animal life could not be preſerved. 

The great ſubuity, equability, and plenty of the matter thus 
per ſpared, its increaſe after ſleep, Sc. conſtitute the grand ſym- 
ptoms of a perfect ſtate of health, and the chief means of pre- 
lerving the fame. On the contrary, the departing from theſe 
is the firſt ſure ſign, and perhaps cauſe of diſeaſes. See HEALTH 
and DIsEASE. 

Perſpirati is performed, preſerved, and increaſed by the viſ- 
ccra, veſſels, fibres; by motion or exerciſe as far as the firſt 
appearance of ſweat, by moderate u!e of venery, ſleep of ſeven 
or eight hours, the body well covered, yet not loaded with bed- 
cloaths, chearfulneſs, light fermented, yet ſolid food, not fat; 
pure, cold, heavy air, c. - The contraries of all theſe, as alſo 
the increaſe of the other excretions, diminiſh, prevent, and 
deprave it. | | Wh 

Hence we {ce the cauſe, effect, &c. of this perſpirable matter, 
irs uſe in preſerving the parts ſoft and flexible, in ſupplying 
what's loft, but chiefly in preſerving the nervous papillæ moiſt, 


% 


'PERTICATAY®, or ParTicaTa terre, in our old lay bock; 
is the fourth part of an acre, or a piece of ground contzinins cue 
perch in breadth, and forty in length. See Roop and Prkck. 

* Continet in integra ſuperficie 40 perticas, See PrRœU. 

' PERU — Balſam of PERy. See the article Balsa. 

PERVIGILIUM, in medicine, exceſſive waking or watch. 
ing. See WAKEFULNESS. 

PERVISE, or PaRv1s, a term in our old law books fonify. 
ing, according to Selden in his notes on Forteſcue, an after- 
noon's exerciſe, or moot, which the pleaders held for the in- 
ſtruction of the younger ſtudents, bearing originally the ſame 
name with the parv//i@ in Oxford. See Moor. 

M. Somner ſays, that PERv1sE ſignifies palatii atrium wel area 
illa a fronte aulæ Weſtmonaſterienſts, hodie, the Palace-yard, See 
PARADISUS. 

Spelman thinks, that the lawyers turned thither to meet their 
clients, not to hold moots. 

PERUVIAN bar#. See CoRTEX peruvianus. 

PERUvIaN Emerald, See the article EMERALD. 

ES, a long meaſure, in Engliſh better called a fot. See Foor. 

Pegs forte, the foreſt foot containing eighteen inches“. ; 

* Notandum eft, quod pes foreſlz,ufitatus tempore Ric. Oyſel in arrenta- 
tione vaſſallorum, fuctus eft ſgnatus & ſculpius in pariete cancelie 
ecclefie de Edwynſftoze & in ecclefia B. Marie de Nottingham, & 
dictus pes continet in longitudine octodecim pollices, & in errantatione 
quorundam waſſallorum pertica 20, 21, & 24 pedum uſa fuit, Cc. 

Pz ss monetæ, in ancient records, ſignifies a true and reaſonable ad- 

juſt ment of the real value of all current coin. See STANDARD 

and Col N. | 

PES A, an old law term, for a weigh, or certain weight of checle, 

; wool, c. See WEIGH. | 

PESADE, or PtsaTE, in the manage, that action taught 2 
horſe, wherein he riſes with his fore feer, and bends them up 
to his body, withour ſtirring his hind feer. ; 
The pe/ade is the firſt leſſon taught a horſe, in order to bring 
him to curvets, &c. unleſs he perform this well, he will never 
go well in any air; yet is he not to be taught it at the fil 
riding. 

PE SAG E, Pxsac1um, a cuſtom or duty paid in certain mat- 
kets, &c. for weighing of merchandiſes, or Wares. 

W E1GHING. 

'PESATE. See the article PEsADE. ; 

PESSARY *, or Px ssus, in medicine, a ſolid medicament 0! 
the length and thickneſs of the finger, bur a pyramidal form; 
conveyed into the narural parts of a woman, to provoke,or 0 
put a ſtop to the menſes, to prevent a deſcent of the matrix, 
on other occaſions of thoſe parts. lich 

* The word is formed from the Greek, wm:roag40, or 599% M 
ſignifies the ſame. {4 lil 
The peſſary conſiſts of cork, or other light wood, or 0 , * 
linnen bag full of powders, incorporated with Wa © 37 
cotton, crammed cloſe together, to make it ſolid enoug 
intromiſſion. . 
At one end it is faſtened to a little ribbon, by which it way be 
drawn out at pleaſure. | . 

PESTILEN CE, in medicine, an epidemic 
contagious diſeaſe, uſually mortal; popularly 
name of plague. See PLAGUE. | 

* The word is formed from the Latin, peſtis, 
ſame. Ee. 

Pe sr-Hhouſe, a lazaretto or infirmary, where goods, 13 
infected, or ſuſpected to be infected with ſome 
diſeaſe, are diſpoſed and provided for. See 

PESTILENTI AL fevers, among phyſicians, are fuel ©, 
not only afflict the patient with a vehement heat, FEVER 
ſome malignant and venomous quality. See FE 
MAL1GNANT. | 

PESTI1S. See the article PLAGUE. PETALS, 
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PETAL 


in botany, the leaves of a flower; ſo called to diſ- 
. from che leaves of the plant. See LEAF. 


rmed from the Greek rao, a leaf, which, in 


is f 
* The word is yy indifferently for the leaves of the plant and 


that language, 
the flower. h 
By flower is properly meant that aſſemblage of parts, called /a- 
fs and pi/til, which ſerve for the propagation of the kind. 
pr leaves, called petala, which incompaſs thoſe parts, 
in reality no more than caſes or covers to ſecure and ſkreen the 
2 erative parts; unleſs, as Mr. Bradley conjectures, they may 
7 ſerve to ſecrete ſome fine juice for the nouriſhment of the 
Red See GENERATION of plants. | 
The moſt eaſy diviſion of flowers is into ſimple flowers, i. e. 
hoſe formed of ſtamina and piſtil only; and compound flowers, 
hoſe ſtamina and piſtil are encompaſſed with petala, called 
by Dr. Grew the foliation, and Mr. Ray Veolia. See FoLIA- 
gd flowers, again, are either incompaſled with a ſingle 
ctalum, or piece, or with ſeveral pieces; the firſt of which are 
called munepetalous, the ſecond polypetalous lowers. See Moxo- 
; Tc 
ping ec the regular or irregular configuration of the petala, 
M. Jcfhieu makes another diviſion of flowers into claſſes; as 
regular and irregular monopetalous, regular and irregular polype- 
zalous, Cc. Sec POLYPETAL.OUS. | | 
Nature ſhews a world of art in the folding up of the petala in 
the perianthium, before they begin to blow or expand : of theſe 
foldings Dr. Grew notes the following varieties, v:z. the cloſe 
couch, as in roſes; the Concave couch, as in blattaria flore albo ; 
the ſingle plait, as in peaſe· bloſſoms the double plait, as in blue- 
bottles; the couch and plait together, as in marigolds, c. the 
row], as in ladies bower; the ſpire, as in mallows; and, laſtly, 
the plait and ſpire together, as in cqnvolvulus doronici folio. 
The calyx or perianthium ſometimes ſerves in lieu of petala, 
See CaLY x and PERIANTHIUM. 
PETALISM, PETALISMUs, HETAAIEMOE, in antiquity, a 


kind of exile or baniſhment for the term of five years. See 


Baxn1SHMENT. 
The petaliſin at Syracuſe was nearly the ſame thing as the ra- 
ciſm at Athens, except that the latter was for ten years, and the 
former only for five. See OSTRACISM. 
The petaliſin was performed by the people's writing the name 
of the perſon condemned on a leaf; whence the name, from 
Cra leaf. | 
PETA LODES, HETAANAHE, a name given to urine, when it 
ſeems to have little leaves, flakes, or ſcales in it. See URINE. 
PETAMINARIUS®*, in antiquity, a name given to certain 
perſons who performed extraordinary feats of activity, took pe- 
tous leaps, vaults, &c. | 
The word is formed from the Greek m:rzuz:, volo, I fly. - Some 
authors write it petiminarius, and derive it from petimen; which, 


according to Servius, ſignifies the bunch of a camel, alluding to | 
the manner wherein theſe operators bend the body in exhibiting | 


poltures, &c. See PosTURE. 


PETARD, in war, a kind of engine of metal, ſomewhat in ſhape 
of a high-crowned hat; ſerving to break down gates, barri- 
cades, draw-bridges, or the like works which are intended to 
be ſurprized. : 

The petard may be conſidered as a piece of ordnance, very 
ſhort, narrow at the breech, and wide at the muzzle, made of 
Copper mixed with a little braſs, or of lead with tin, uſually a- 
bout ſeven inches long, and five broad at the mouth, weighing 
from forty to fifty pound. See ORDNANCE. 

Its charge is from five to fix pounds of powder, which reaches 
to within three fingers of the mouth ; the vacancy is filled with 


tow, and itopped with a wooden tampion; the mouth being 


ſtrongly bound up with cloth tied very tight with ropes. — It is 
covered up with a madrier or wooden plank, that has a cavity 
cut mei to receive the mouth of the petard, and faſtened 
8 ropes after the manner expreſſed in Tab. Fortifica- 
20, . 5. 

I's ule is in a clandeſtine attack, to break down gates, bridges, 
arrlers, Ec. to which it is hung; which it does by means 


of the wooden plank. — It is alſo uſed in countermines to 
reak through | 
* © 
mines, 


one, inſtead of gun-powder for the charge, uſe one of the 
Yen, compoſitions, viz. gun- powder ſeven pounds, mercur. 
* e ounce, camphor eight ounces; or gun- powder 
Fo » Mercur. ſublimat. three ounces, and ſulphur three; 

Sun powder fix, beaten glaſs 3 an ounce, and camphor 4+ — 


* ®tards are ſometimes alſo made of wood, bound round with 
ron hoops. 


the enemies galleries, and give vent to their. 


The invention of petards is aſcribed to the French Huguenots 


in the year 1579: thei ; ; 
city Cahors 2795 eir moſt ſignal exploit was the taking the 


PETECH] means hereof, as we are told by d'Aubigne. 


E, ſpots in the ſkin, like flea-bites, which come 


Perncs od oy hence called petechial, or ſpotted fevers. See 


TETECHIAL, an appellation given to a malignant, epidemical 


* 


kind of fever; wherein the ſkin breaks out in pelecbiæ, or put⸗ 
ple ſpots. Sce PRTECHIÆ and FEvkER. 
The petechial fever is alſo called febri, lenticularis and pul- 
caris, 

PETERERO. See the article PypRERO. 

PETE R. pence, an ancient levy, or tax of a penny on each houſe 
throughout England, paid to the pope. Sce Tax. 
It was called Peter-pence, becauſe collected on the day of St. Pe- 
ter ad vincula; by the Saxons it was called Rome ſcoh, J. e. the 
fee of Rome, and alſo Rome-fcot, and Nonie fennying, becauſe 


money, becauſe every dwelling-houſe was liable to it, provided 
there were thirty pence vive pecuniæ belonging to it; nay, and 
every religious houſe ; the abbey of St. Albans alone excepted, 
This Peter-pence was at firſt given, as a penſion or alms, by Ing 
king of the weſt ſaxons, in the year 725, being then in pilori- 
mage at Rome; and the like was done by Offa king of the 
Mercians, throughout his Dominions in 79.4, 

It was not intended as a tribute to the pope, but chiefly for the 
ſupport of the Engliſh {chool or college at Rome; the pope, 
however, went halves with the college, and at lengih twallbowed 
almoſt the whole. 

At firſt it was only an occaſional contribution, but became at la(? 
a ſtanding tax; being eſtabliſhed by the laws of king Canuce, 
Edward the Confeſſor, the Conqueror, Sc. 

The biſhops, who were charged with the collecting it, em- 
ployed the rural deans and archdeacons therein. 

Edward the III“ firſt forbad the payment; but it ſoon returned. 
and continued till the time of king Henry VIII, when Polydore 
Virgil reſided here as the pope's receiver-general. Ir was abo. 
liſhed under that prince, and reſtored under Philip and Mary 
bur finally prohibired under queen Elizabeth: 

PETIT Cape. See the article Ca pk. 

PETIT Serjeanty. See the article SERJEANTY- 

PETIT Jury. See the article JURY. 

PETITA Terra. See the article SuniMorns. 

PETIT IO Induciarum, in the civil lay}, the ſame as i “nc 
in common law, See IMPARLANCE. 

Prrrio Principii, in logic, a begging the queſtion, or a preca- 
rious ſuppoling a thing to be true, or taking it for granted, 
when it really remains either dubious, or elſe is expreſsly de- 
nied. See FALLacy, ERROR, &c. 

PETITION, PErrrio, a ſupplication in form made by an 
inferiour to his ſuperiour; eſpecially to one having juriſdic- 
tion. See SUPPLICATION. | 

PETRA lanæ, in our ancient cuſtoms, a ſtone of wool. See 
STONE. 

PETRARLIA, in ancient writers, is ſometimes taken for a quar- 
ry of ſtone. See QUARRY. 

In other places petraria is uſed for a fort of engine of war where- 
with ſtones were caſt on the enemy, chiefly uſed in ſieges, &c. 
PETRE sil, nETPEAAION, the ſame as petroleum. See Pe- 

TROL. | 

PET RIF ACTION, or PETRIFicaT1on, in phyſiology, the 
act of converting fluids, woods, and other matters into ſtone. 
Sce STONE and LAPIDIFICATION. 


The word is formed from the Greek m:7ex, ſtone, and the Latin 
fo, or facio, to become, to do. |: 


The faculty of PETRIFYING wood is aſcribed to ſeveral fprings, 


lakes, &c. The ancient naturaliſts mention a river, whole Wa- 
ters turned bodies into marble by mere contact; nay, which, 
being drunk, petrified the viſcera of the drintcer., 


Flumen habent Cicones, quod potum ſaxea reddit 
Viſcera, quod tactis inducit marmora rebus. 


Seneca relates, that the mud of this river is of ſuch a nature as 
to harden and glue together the parts of bodies. AS, ſays he, 
the duſt of Puzzuoli, by barely touching water becomes ftone; 
ſo this water, by touching any ſolid, ſticks, and grows to it: 
whence things caſt into it, are immediately taken out ſtones. 
Pliny adds very well, that wood, caſt into this river, is preſent- 
ly found covered with a ſtony bark or rind, and ſubjoins the 
names of ſeveral other rivers which do the ſane; particularly ths 
river Silarus near Tarentum, whoſe waters are nevertheleſs found 
very wholeſome. — To Pliny's lift we might add many more a- 
mong ourſelves, particularly the lake Lohmond in Scotland, Cc. 
But, in effect, there does not ſeem any real tranſmutation of the 
woody nature into the nature of ſtone in any of theſe caſes ; all 
that is done is this, the ſtony particles which before floated in 
the liquor are now lodged and depoſited in the pores of theſe 
ſubſtances, in ſuch manner, and in ſuch plenty, as to leave little 
elſe but the appearance of a ſtone. | 
Petrifactions too arg frequently nothing elſe but incruſtations of 
ſtony particles, which ſurround the bodies immerged, as falts 
ſhoot upon and adhere to them. See INCRUSTATION. 
Varenius has a conjecture, that waters only petrify woods by 
means of certain minute, ſharp, and pointed particles lodged 
therein, which cut the longitudinal fibres of the wood in an infi- 
nite number of points; and thus deſtroy the form by which they 
were diſtinguiſhed from ſtone. | : 1 
Near Nachyan is a little river, whoſe water the people turn off 


| a 


collected and ſent to Rome; and, laſtly, it was called Hearth. 
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into little canals; where, in a little time, it petr:fes, and of | — 1 rheumatick and arthritick Pains ang ba ow 

fied water is built a large caravanſera in the neighbour- | lytick limbs. az. 5 

2 pou wate g 8 PETRONEL, a fort of harquebuſs or hand- gun. See a, _ 
UEBUSS. R. 


Petrifications of waters, or juices of the earth, are inconteſtable. 


In the place called les Caves Goutieres in France, the water fal-|P ETROSA ofa, in anatomy, a denomination given to f. 


PET 


e ffh trat 


ling from the upper parts of the cave to the ground, immedi- | and ſixth bones of the ſkull, called alſo «fa temporum, becauſ. port 


ately hardens into little ſtones, of ſuch figures as the drops fal-] they ſhew the age of man; the hairs hereon turning 


8 grey bets inte 


ling either ſingly, or upon one another, chance to exhibit. any of the reſt. See CRAN1UM and TRNMPI.Es. per 
Of this kind of caves we have ſeveral in England: Pool's-hole is | Their upper part F {quamous, or ſcaly, the lower Petrous, j, He 
one of the moſt remarkable. Mr. Derham mentions another on hard or ſtony, and hence they come here to be more _y thc 


the top of Bredon-hill in Worceſterſhire; to which we may add 
another called the Elve-hole in Witherſlack in Weſtmoreland, 
lined a- top with theſe ſtalactical ſtones, hanging like icicles ; 
which are manifeſtly nothing elſe but exſudations or exſtillations 
of ſome petrifying juices out of the rocky earth there. See 
STALACTITES.. See allo LABYRINTH. 
PETROBRUSSIANS, a religious ſect which aroſe in France, 
and the Netherlands, about the year eleven hundred and 
twenty fix; ſo called from their leader, Peter Bruys, a pro- 
vincial. 
The chief of Bruys's adherents was a monk, one Henry; from 
whom the Petrobruſſians were alſo called Henricians. Peter, the 
venerable abbot of Clugny, has an expreſs treatiſe againſt the 
Petrobruſſians; in the pretace to which he reduces their opinions 
to five heads. | 
1. They denied that children, before the age of reaſon, can be 
juſtified by baptiſm ; in regard it is our own faith that faves by 
baptiſm. 2. They held that no churches are to be built, but 


thoſe that already are, to be pulled down; an inn being as pro- PET TEIA, HETTELA, in the ancient mulick, a Greek term, to 


per for prayer as a temple, and a ſtable as an altar. 3. That 
the croſs ought to be pulled down and burned, in regard we 
ought to abhor the inſtruments of our Saviour's paſſion. 4. That 
Jeſus Chriſt is not in the euchariſt, and that this ſacrament is 
vain. 5. That ſacrifices, alms, prayers, &c. do not avail the 
dead. | 
F. Langlois objects manicheiſm to the Petrobruſſians; and ſays, 
they maintained two gods, the one good, the other evil; but 
this we rather eſteem an effect of his zeal for the catholick caule, 
which determined him to blacken the adverſaries thereof, than 
real ſentiment of the Petrobruſſians. See ALBIGENSES. 
PETRO JOANNITES, the followers of Peter John, or Peter 
Joannis, i. e. Peter the ſon of John, who lived in the XII® cen- 
tury, whoſe doctrine was not known till after his death ; when 
his body was taken out of his grave, and burnt. — His opinions 
were, that he alone had the knowledge of the true ſenſe wherein 
the apoſtles preached the goſpel ; that the reaſonable ſoul is not 
the form of man; that there is no grace infuſed by baptiſm, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was pierced with a lance on the croſs *ere he 
expired. | 
PETROL, PeTROLEUM, 9. d. petræ- oleum, oil of petre, or 
rocks oil, an oleaginous juice, ſuppoſed to iſſue out of the clefts 
of rocks, and found floating on the waters of certain ſprings. 
See OIL. | 


Beſide artificial and vegetable oils, i. e. thoſe drawn from plants, PET TT bag, an office in chancery, the three clerks whereot fe. 


c. by expreſſion, there are alſo natural and mineral oils iſſu- 
ing of themſelves from the entrails of the earth, called by a com- 
mon name petrols, or petrolea. 
"Theſe, according to all appearance, muſt be the work of ſubter- 
raneous fires, which raiſe, or ſublime the more ſubtile parts of 
certain bituminous matters that lie in their way, Theſe parts 
being condenſed into a liquor by the cold of the vaults of rocks, 
are there collected, and ooze thence through clefts and aper- 
tures, which the diſpoſition of the ground furniſhes them withal. 
Petrol then is a black liquid bitumen, only differing by its 
liquidity from other bitumens, as aſphaltum, jet, &c. See Bi- 
TUMEN. . 
The naphtha, which is either a liquid, or at leaſt a very ſoft 
bitumen, is much the ſame with petrol. See NAPHTHA. 
Hitherto there has been little petrol found, except in hot coun- 
tries. Olearius ſays, he ſaw above thirty ſprings of it near Scama- 
chia in Perſia: there are alſo petrols in the ſouthern provinces 
of France; but the beſt are thoſe in the duchy of Modena, 

firſt diſcovered by Arioſto a phyſician in 1640, in a very bar- 
ren valley, twelve leagues from the city of Modena. 
There are three canals dug with great expence in the rock; by 
which three different kinds of petrol are diſcharged into little 
baſons or reſervoirs; the firſt as white, clear, and fluid as water, 


of a briſk penetrating ſmell, and not diſagreeable; the ſecond, |. 


of a bright yellow, leſs fluid, and a leſs briſk ſmell than the 
white; the third, a blackiſh red, of a thicker conſiſtence, and 
a ſmell more approaching that of bitumen. 
M. Boulduc has made ſeveral experiments on the petrol, deſcrib- 
ed in the Hit. of Acad. of Scienc. an, MDCCXV. He obſerves, 
that he could not raiſe from it any phlegm or ſaline ſpirit by any 
diſtillation, either in balneo mariæ, or in a ſand heat: all that 
would riſe was oil; at the bottom of the pelican remained an 
exceeding ſmall quantity of a thickiſh, browniſh matter. 
Hence, to uſe petroleum in medicine, it muſt be preſcribed juſt 
as it is. Ir is a remedy nature has prepared to our hands; it is 


found very warm and penctrating, and commended in many 


PRETTY fegger &, a little, tickling ſolicitor, or jobber in lay Cil- 


cularly denominated petroſa. 
The ofa petroſa are the imalleſt proper bones of the can 
their upper part is ſemi-circular, and their lower of , wy PH. 
make. They are ſituated in the lateral and lower p 7 
head ; bounded a- top by the ſquamous ſuture, which join; th 
to the parietalia ; behind by the lamboides, which Join ma 
to the occipital, and connects them to the os ſphenoiges 
Each has two ſinus's before and behind the ſphenoides: th 
teriour lined with a cartilage, receiving the proceſs of the wh 
Jaw ; the interior receives the lower part of the ſinus lateral i 
the dura mater. by 
Each again has four proceſſes ; three external, and one interna. 
of the external, the firſt is called zygomaticus or os juggl,. the ſe. 
cond, maſtoides or mammillaris ; the third, ftyloides, each — 
of ſee under its proper article, Zy60MATIcCvs, S. 
The internal proceſs is properly called the os petreſim; this, 
pretty long and large, containing the whole meatus auditor 
and cavity of the tympanum. See TyMPanuM and EAR. 


arts of the dit 


which we have no correſponding one in our language 
The melopceia i. e. the art of arranging ſounds in ſucceſſion, 
as to make melody, is divided into three parts, which the Greet; 
call lep/is, mixis, and chreſis; the Latins ſumptio, mixtiv, and 


uſus; and the Italians preſa, meſcolamento, and uſo. — The 11 Pa 
is alſo called by the Greeks, w, petteia, and by the Italians Fi 
pettia. | | 
Petteia, or pettia, then is the art of making a juſt diſcernment 

of all the manners of ranging or combining ſounds among E -FL 


themſelves, ſo as they may produce their effect, i %. may ex- 
prels the ſeveral paſſions intended to be raiſed: thus, c. gr. ir 
ſhews what ſounds are to be uſed, and what not, how otten 
any of them are to be repeated, with which to begin, and with 
which to end, whether with a grave ſound to riſe, or an acute 
one to fall, &c, 
It is the petteia that conſtitutes the manners of the muſick; it be- 
ing this that chuſes out this or that paſſion, this or that motion of 
the ſoul to be awakened, and whether it be proper to excite it 
on this or that occaſion. — The petteia therefore is in muſick 
what the manners are in poetry. See MAanxeRs. 
We do not ſee whence the denomination could have beentaken 
by the Greeks, unleſs from =:7|ua, their game of cheſs; the 
muſical petteia bcing a ſort of combination and arrangement of 
ſounds, as cheſs is of pieces, called ©r71s, calculi, chels-men. 


cord the return of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire, make all 
patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comptrollers c. See CLERK. 


putes, without either ſkill or conſcience. 
The word is formed from the French, petit, little; and the Saxon, 
gere, ſuiter or woer. 
PeTTY, or Prrrr larceny, in law, ſmall theft; or the ſtealing of 
things under the value of twelve-pence. See LARCENY- 
The puniſhment anciently was ſometimes the loſs of an ea, 
ſometimes cudgelling ; after Edward III. it was for a long time 
whipping, but is now tranſportation. | 
PeTTY orders. See the aricle ORDERs. A 
PETTY patees, among confectioners, a ſort of ſmall pies made of 
march-pane, and filled with ſweet meats. _ 
PeTTyY /igles, among falconers, are the toes of a hawk. Ser 
Hawk. ; 
PETTY tally, in the ſea language, a competent allowance of vic- 
tuals, according to the number of the ſhip's company. _ 
PerTY, or PETIT treaſon, in law, the crime of a ſervant's * 
his maſter, a wife's killing her huſband, a child's killing be 
parent, or a clergyman's killing his prelate to whom he es 
obedience. See TREASON. | 5 11 be 
The puniſhment of petty treaſon is, that the criminal ſhall 
drawn on a ſledge or hurdle to the gallows, and there bange 
The puniſhment of petty treaſon in a woman is the ſame po. 
that of high-treaſon, viz. drawing and burning alive. See 
NISHMENT. 
PETUM nicotiana, or tabacco. See TOBACCO. 
PE VET. See the article Pivor. ln 
PEVETS, in a watch, the ends of the ſpindle of a whee \ed 
watch. — The holes into which they run are called pevet be 
See WATCH. b A be- 
PEWTER, a factitious metal uſed in domeſtic utenſils; - of 
ſis is tin, which is converted into pewter by the __ ju 
ſix pounds of braſs, and fifteen pounds of lead, to an füt 
weight of tin. See METAL. | Beſide 
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. compoſition which makes the common pewter, there 
Beſide — occaſions; compounded of tin, mixed with 
n-glaſs, and copper, in ſeveral propor- 


are other 8 
regulus of antimony, ti 


. N. 

ee 22 ſerved for money. In the philoſoph. 
4 M. Putland informs us, that K. James II. turned all the 
m c. of the proteſtants in Ireland he could ſeize, 


crowns were ſomewhat bigger than half- 


Me ordered it to 


es ck of 
_— mentions crown-pieces of this metal, with this legend 


ori ti 

rim, melioris teſſera fats. ; 

0 N O N#, @AINOMENON, in phyſics, an extraor- 
rance in the heavens, or on earth; either diſcovered 


ments: an 


ENT &c. 
u nid i5 formed from the Greek @auw, I appear. 


duch are meteors, comets, uncommon appearances of ſtars, 
| - planets, earthquakes, &c. ſuch alſo are the effects of the 

* EARTHQUAKE, MAGNET, Oc. 

The phenomena of comets are inconſiſtent with the ſolidity of 

whe heavens, ſuppoſes in the prolemaic hypotheſis, and with the 

plenituce of the heavens aſſerted by the carteſians. See Pro- 

LEMAIC, PLENUM, Sc. 128 

That hy potheſis 15 beſt which ſolves moſt phenomena. See Hy- 

POTHESIS. — Sir If. Newton ſhews, that all the phenomena of 


hoſphorus, &c. See METEOR, COMET, STAR, |' 


PHA 
wich black, cloathed in ſheeps ſkins, bearing baſkets full of va- 
rious herbs, as chervil, branca urlina, violet, ivy, Sc. 
They danced in cadence and were crowned with ivy in honour 
of Bacchus: carrying the phallus before them as the enſign of 
their office. « 
wg The word is formed from the Greek, @-:XX%, a pole, at the end of 
_—_ re the figure of a human penis made of leather: 

PH ANAT IC, PranaTicus, a viſionary; one who fancies 
or thinks, he ſees ſpectres, ſpirits, apparitions, or other imagi- 
nary objects, even when awake; and takes them to be real. 
See PHANTAsY and FANATIC. 

Such are phrenetics, necromancers,hypocondriac perſons, lycan- 
thropi, &c. See PRENRTIC, HyePocyonDaiac, Lycay- 
THROPY. See alſo WITCHCRAFT, IMacinaTION, Sc. 
Hence the word is alſo applied to enthuſiaſts, pretenders to re- 
velation, new lights, prophecies, &c. See ENT HusrAsr. 

PH ANT ASM, #ANTAEMA, PHANTOM, 2 ſpecies of an object 
perceived by an external ſenſe, and retained in the phantaſy 
See SPECIES and PHANTASY. 

PHANTASTICK, in muſick.—PranTasTic Ayle, is a free, 
eaſy manner of compoſition ; proper for inſtruments. Sec: 
STYLE, and Cox: posrrIoN. 

PHANTASTICAL colgurs, is a denomination given by the peripa- 
teticks to thoſe colours exhibited by the rainbow, or a prilm ; 

as ſuppoſing them not to be real colours, but only phantoms 

or deceptions of the fight. See COLOUR. 

Bur many experiments of the moderns, and particularly thoſe of 

Sir Iſaac Newton, demonſtrate the contrary; and prove them as 


che heavenly bodics follow from the attraction of gravity, which 


real as any other colours in nature. See Px is, and Rain-bow. 


inrercedes thoſe bodies; and almoſt all the phe@nomena of the PH AN TAS V, or Fancy, the imagination ; the ſecond of the 


leſſer bodies from the attraction and repulſion between their 
particles: o ſunple is nature. See GRAVITATION, ATTRAC- 
T10N, COHESION, PARTICLE, c. 
Parall:x of a PAENOMENON. See PARALLAx. 
PHAGEDZEN AF, in chirurgery, &c. a deep, bloated ulcer, 
which ears, and corrodes the neighbouring parts. See ULceR. | 
* The word is Greek, Gayiana, formed of Þzy:u, to eat. 


PHAGEDENIC medicines, ſuch as are uſed to eat off fungous, or| 


proud fleſh. See EPULOTIC, SARCOTIC, Causric, Ec. 

PHAGEDANIC wicer, See PHAGED KNA, and ULCER. | 
The ephemerides of the academy of the curigſi nature, relate that 
phogedenic ulcers have been frequently cured with ſheeps dung. 

PHAGEDENIC water, in chymiſtry, denotes a water drawn from 

quick-lime ; ſo called from its efficacy in the cure of phagedænic 
ulcers. See LiME, and WATER. 
To prepare this water; they put two pounds of freſh quick lime 
in a large earthen- an, and pour upon it about ten pounds of 
rain-water; theſe they let ſtand together two days ſtirring them 
frequently: at laſt leaving the lime to ſettle well, they pour off 
the water by inclination, filtrate it, and put it up in a glaſs bottle, 
adding to it an ounce of corroſive ſublimate in powder; which, 
of white becomes yellow, and finks to the bottom of the veſſel. 
The water being lertled, is fit for uſe, in the cleanſing of wounds 
and ulcers, and to eat off ſuperfluous fleſh : eſpecially in gan- 
grenes; in which caſe may be added a third or fourth part of 
ſpirit of wine. See GANGRENE. 

PHALANX, ®AAATZ, in antiquity, a huge, ſquare, compact 
battalion, formed of infantry ſer cloſe to one another, with their 
ſhields joined, and pikes turned croſs-ways; inſomuch that ir 
was almoſt impoſſible to break them. 

It conſiſted of eight thouſand men: Livy ſays, that this ſort of 
battalion was invented by the Macedonians, and that it was pe- 


culiar to them; whence, among writers, it is ſometimes called 
the Aacedminn thalanx. | | 


St, Evremont obſerves, that the Macedonian phalanx had the | 
advantage of valour and ſtrength over the Roman legion. See | 


Lt610y, 


PraLanx, PHALANGEs, is alſo applied by anatomiſts, to the 
three rows of ſmall bones which form the fingers. See FINGER. 
The uppermoſt phalanx next rhe wriſt is the longeſt and largeſt ; 
the ſecond leſs, but longer and larger than the third phalanx. 

H ALEUCUS, or PHAL&c1vs, in poetry, a kind of verſe, 
in ule among the Greeks and Latins; conſiſting, like the ſapphic, 
of five feet, the firſt -a ſpondee, the ſecond a dactyl, the three 
laſt trochees. See VERSE, Foot, SPONDEE, Cc. 

The phaleucus is very proper for epigrams. Carullus excelled 

mit. Its author is not known. 

\ LICA, AAA a, ig antiquity, feaſts, or ſacrifices cele- 

rated at Athens, in honour of Bacchus. See FEasT. | 

he phallica were inſtituted on the following occaſion : one 

egalus, a Citizen of Eleutheris, having carried ſome ſtatues of 

cus to Athens; drew the laughter and contempt of the 
= enans.—Soon after, this people were ſeized with an epide- 

* diſeaſe; and upon conſulting the oracle how to get free of 
15 were anſwered thar there was no way but to receive Bacchus 

pomp: they did it, and thus inſtituted the phallica; wherein, 

- es the ſtatues and trophies of the god, they bore figures of 
PM. ar affected tied to thyrſi. | | 

SALLOPHORI®, #AAAODoPo,, in antiquity, a name given 


at Si a . 
* DICYON to certain mimes, who ran about che ſtreets ſmutted 
OL. II. No 115. | : 


powers, or faculties of the ſenſitive or rational ſoul ; by which 
the ſpecies of objects received by the common ſenſe, are re- 
| rained, recalled, further examined, and either compounded, or 
divided. Sec IMAGINATION. | 
Others define the phantaſy to be that internal ſenſe or power, 
whereby the ideas of abient things are formed, and preſented to 
the mind as if they were preſent. See SENSE. 
The ſeat or organ of this ſenſe is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be the 
middle part of the brain; and its objects, all the ſpecies com- 
municated to it by the common ſenſe, by the comparing of 
which it frames infinite others to itſelf, See IMAGE. 
In melanchclic and mad men this faculty is very ſtrong, repre- 
ſenting many extravagant and monſtrous things; and framing 
its images as lively as thoſe of ſenſation : whence the viſions 
and deceptions thoſe perſons are liable to. See PassioN, DE- 
LIRIUM, MANIA, &c. 
In poets and painters, that ſame faculty is to be the predominant 


fictions or fables with more ſtrength, conſiſtency, &c. See Fa- 
BLE, PoETRY, &c. | 

In men it is ſuppoſed to be ſubject to reaſon, but in brutes it 
has no ſuperior : this being the ratzo brutorum, or what we call 
reaſon in brutes. See REASON and BRUTE. 

The phantaſy is free from the ligature, or ſuſpenſion of ſleep; 
witneſs our dreams, &c. See SLEEP and DREAM. 

Some philoſophers ule the word phantaſy in a more general 
ſignification, viz. for what we uluaily call ſenſus communis, the 
common ſenſe. See common SENSE, and SENSORY, ' 

PH ARIS EE S*, a celebrated iect among the ancient Jews; ſo 
called, ſay ſome, becauſe ſeparated irom the reſt by the auſteri- 
ty of their life, by their profeſſing a greater degree of holineſs, 
and a more religious oblervation ot the law. 


Chaldee tongue; whence is formed the Greek @ag47a;, and 
the Latin phari/zus. — St. Jerom, and ſeveral of the Rabbins 
maintain this etymology 3 which is very agreeable to the ſtate 
and character of the phariſees ; who were not only diilinguiſhed 
from the reſt by their manner of life, but by their habit. 
It is very difficult to fix the preciſe origin of the phari/ees. The 
jeſuit Serrarius places their firlt rite about the time 0: Lidras z 
becaule it was then the Jews firſt began to have interpreters of 
their traditions. Maldonat, cn the other hand, will not have this 
ſect to have roſe among the Jews, till a little before the time of 
Chriſt. Others, perhaps wich more probability, refer the origin 
of the phariſees to the time of the Maccabees. 
Be this as it will, phari/a;/m is ſtill the prevailing doctrine in the 
Jewiſh religion; that huge number of traditions in the Talmud 
which bear ſo great a {way among the Jews, coming all from 
the phariſees. See TRADIT10N and TALMUD. | 
Joſephus, who deſcribes their dogmata, ſays, that they attributed 
all to deſtiny, and to God; ſo, however, as not to deprive man 
of his free agency; which Sixtus of Sienna thus explains: The 
phariſees believed that all things were done by deſtiny, i. e. with 
God's foreknowledge, and in conſequence of his immutable de- 
cree; the will of man ſtill remaining free and unaffected: fato, 
hoc eft Dei preſcientia & immobili decreto omnia geri; manente 
tamen libero humane libertatis aſſenſu. 
They owned the immortality ot the ſoul, and a future ſtate ; but 
admitted at the ſame time a kind of metempſychoſis, or tranſ- 
migration of ſouls. See METEMPSYCHOS1S. 
| woos br Mi The 
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one; to enable them to feign, and purſue and execute their 


This is the import of the word pharis, in the Hebrew, or rather 
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The phari ſee were great ſticklers for the allegorical or myſtical 
ſenſe of the ſcriptures ; whence moſt of the converts made to 


chriſtianity among the Jews were of the phariſees. See ALLE- 
GORY, Oc. 


In effect, the phariſees were in every thing directly oppoſite to | 


the ſadducees. See SADDUCEES. 

PHARMACEUTICA, $APMAKETTIKH, that part of phy- 
lick which directs the preparation, and application of medicines. 
See PHARMACY. 

PHARMACOLOGY, a treatiſe of medicines; of the art of 
preparing them, judging of them, &c. See PHARMACY. | 
PHARMACOPOELNA, a diſpenſary ; or a treatiſe deſcribing 
the preparations of the ſeveral kinds of medicines, with their uſes, 

manner of application, &c. See DISPENSARY- | 
* The word is formed from the Greek @zeaxo, remedy, and wol 
facere, to make. 
We have various pharmacopeia's; as thoſe of Bauderon, 
Quercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, Bates, Salmon, Lemery, &c.— 
The lateſt, and moſt rational, and that in moſt eſteem, is Quincy's 
Þharmacopeia officinalis & extemporanea. 

PHARMACOPOLA, or pharmacopœius, an apothecary ; or 

a perſon who prepares, and ſells medicines. See APOTHECARY. 
* The word is ſeldom uſed but by way of ridicule. It is formed 
from the Greek @xemuaxoy and WN, vendere, to ſell. 

PHARMA CU M, #9APMAKON a medicament, or medicine; 
whether of a ſalutary, or poiſonous quality. See ME DICINE 
and Porson, and TETRAPHARMACUM. 

PHARMACYS®, ®ArMAKELA, that branch of medicine which 

* teaches the choice, preparation, and mixture of medicines. See 
MEeDiciNnE. 
The word is derived from the Greek $acuzxo, remedy, 
Pharmacy is divided into galenical and chymical. 

Galenical PHARMACY, called alſo ſimply pharmacy, is that derived 
to us from the ancients; conſiſting in the knowledge, and ma- 
nagement of the ſeveral parts of the materia medica, now in the 
hands of the apothecaries. See GALENICAL. 

Chymical PHARMacy, called alſo ſpagyrical and hermetical, is that 
introduced by Paracelſus, who calls it ars diſtillatoria; conſiſting 
in the reſolving of mixed bodies into their component parts, 
in order to ſeparate the uſeleſs and ill, and collect and exalt the 
good, See CHYMISTRY. 

One of the chief obſtacles in the way of the improvement of 
phylic, is the phyſicians neglecting of pharmacy.—Simples, vul- 
gar, familiar, eaſily prepared, readily procured ſimples, Pliny 
well obſerves, were the only remedies intended by nature: 
when fraud was got into the world, and men began to live by 
their wits, ſhops were ſoon ſet up; and life offered every man 
to ſale. Straight, innumerable compoſitions, endleſs, inexpli- 
cable mixtures, are cried up, Arabia and India are crouded 
into a draught; and a plaiſter for a little ulcer fetched from the 
red ſea. Whereas the proper remedies are thoſe the poor every 
day feed on.— Hiſt. Nat. lib. 24.c.1. 

Characters in PHARMACY. See CHARACTER. 

PHAROS, Pnrare, a /;ght-houſe; a pile raiſed near a port, 
where a fire is kept burning in the night to guide and direct 
veſſels near at hand. 

The pharos of Alexandria, built in a ſmall iſland at the mouth 
of the Nile, was anciently very famous, inſomuch as to com- 
municate its name to all the reſt — The Coloſſus of Rhodes 
ſerved as a pharos. | Reg 

Ozanam ſays, pharos anciently ſignified a ſtreight; as the pharos 
or pharo of Meſſina, See STREIGHT. 

PHARSANG, or PaRasans. See PARASANG. i 

PHARYNX, Gar TTE, in anatomy, the upper opening of the 

oeſophagus or gullet, ſituate at the bottom of the mouth; and 
called alſo fauces. See OE so rHAGus and MovuTH. | 
The pharynx is that part more particularly called the gula, or 
gullet; in which the action of deglutition commences; and 
where it is chiefly performed. 
It is aſſiſted by three pair of muſcles which chiefly compoſe the 
pharynx. See DEGLUTITION. — The firſt called the /?ylopha- 
7yngeus ſerves to draw up and dilate the pharynx : the ſecond 
the prerygopharyngeus ſerves to conſtringe it: the third, which 
is called the o-/ophageus, ſerves to cloſe it; ſee each under its 
proper article, STYLOPHARYNGAUs, c. 

PHASE S*, ®azEzx, in aſtronomy, the ſeveral appearances, or 

quantities of illumination of the moon, venus, mercury, and 
the other planets; or the ſeveral manners wherein they appear 
illuminated by the ſun. See PLANET. | 
The word is formed from the Greek $auw, I appear, I ſhine upon. 


The variety of phaſes in the moon is very remarkable: ſome- 
times ſhe increaſes, ſometimes wanes, ſometimes is bent into 
horns, and again appears like a ſemi-circle, at other times is 
gibbous, and preſently reſumes a full gircular face. See Crxs- 
CENT, FALCATED, GIBBOUsS, &c, 

For the theory of the lunar phaſes. See Moon. — As to the 
phaſes of venus, the naked eye does not diſcover any diverſity ; 
but the teleſcope does: Copernicus anciently propheſied, that 
after-ages would find that Venus underwent all the changes of 
the moon ; which prophecy was firſt fulfilled by Galileo, who 
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thoſe of the moon; being ſometimes full, ſomes; 
ſometimes gibbous. See VENUs. ", ſometime homdet, 
And Mercury does the ſame — all the difference betwee 
and thoſe of the moon, is, that when theſe are full "Ip a 
between them and us; whereas, when the moon is f ** lun i; 
between her and the ſun. See Mercury. 1 Ne arg 
Saturn puzzled the aſtronomers a long time with his ſtran 
riety of phaſes : Hevelius and others found him, f. Mood us 
rical. 2. Triſpherical. 3. Spherico-anſated. 4. Elliptico. an be. 
5. Spherico-cuſpidated : but Huygens ſhews, that tho ny 
ſtrous phaſes are all owing to the imperfection of their ng 
That great author aſſiſted by the belt teleſcopes note is 
principal phaſes; viz. Jan. 16, 1656 he was round, Octob » 
brachiated, and Decemb. 17, 1657 anſated. See Sarbzy 155 
PHasts of comets. See the article Cour. Ip 
To determine the PHAsis of an eclipſe for any given ting. 8 
the moon's place in het viſible way for that moment; and ing 
as a centre, with the interval of the moon's ſemi- aner. 
deſcribe a circle. Find in like manner the ſun's place in * 
ecliptic, and thence, with the ſemi- diameter of the (yn de * 
another circle: the interſection of the two circles ſhews Fe 
phaſes of the eclipſe, the quantity of obſcuration, and the - 
tion of the cuſps or horns. See ECLIPSE, * 
PHASMATA, in phyſiology, certain appearances ariſing from the 
various tinctures of the clouds by the rays of the heavenly lumim. 
ries, eſpecially the ſun and moon. See METEOR, RaIx EO. E. 
Theſe are infinitely diverſified by the different figures and ſw 
tions of the clouds and the appulſes of the rays of light, and 8 
gether with the occaſional flaſhings and ſhootings of differen: 
meteors, have, no doubt, occaſioned thoſe prodigies of armie; 
\ fighting in the air, &c. of which we have ſuch frequent accounts 
in moſt ſorts of writers*. V. Maccab. ii. 5. Melancth. meteor, 2. 
Snell. de comet. ann. 1618. See alſo AURORA Borealis. 

* Kircher, and his imitator Schottus, have endeavoured to explain 
the phænomenon from the reflexion of terreſtrial objects made 
on opake and congealed clouds in the middle region of the air, 
which, according to them, have the effect of a mirrour. $9 that, 
according to theſe authors, the armies pretended by ſeveral hiſto- 
rians to have been ſeen in the ſkies, were no other than the reflexion 
of the like armies placed on ſome part of the earth. Vid. HjP. 
Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1726. p. 405, & ſeqgq. 

PHEONS, in heraldry, the barbed heads of darts, arrows, or 
other weapons. f 
Pheons are repreſented as in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 79.—Sable.a feſſe 
ermine between three pheons, by the name of Egerton. | 
PHIAL, PRIALA“, a ſmall thin glaſs-bottle; popularly called 
a vial. See GLAS. 
The word is formed of the Greek ian, which ſignifies the ame. 
PHIDITIA, or PRILITIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated with 
great frugality at Lacedzmon. 
The phiditia were held in the public places, and in the open air: 
rich and poor aſſiſted at them alike, and on the {ame footing; 
their deſign being to keep up peace, friendſhip, and a good un- 
derſtanding, and equality among all the citizens great and ſmall, 
Bernegger ſays, they who attended at this feaſt, brought each a 
buſhel of flower, eight meaſures of wine, called corus, and five 
minz of cheeſe, and as much figs. - 
The phiditia of the Greeks were much the ſame with the cha- 
riſtia at Rome. See CHARISTIA. ä 
PHILADELPH US, iAA RAO, in antiquity, 2 title, or 
ſur-name, bore by ſeveral ancient kings; formed from the 
Greek os friend, lover, and ape; brother; g. d. one who 
loves his brother, or brethren. | 
Ptolemy Philadelphus erected a library at Alexandria, and furniſh- 
ed it with 400000, others ſay 700000 volumes, by the advice, and 
with the aſſiſtance of Demetrius Phalereus. See LIBRARY: 
It was the ſame Philadelphus, that procured the Greek verſion 
of the books of Moſes, called the Septuagint. See . 
Father Chamillart has a medal of the queen of Comagene, whic 
bears the title of Philadelphia, without any other name. M. Val. 
lant tells us that Philip king of Syria had the title ee 
PHILANTHROPY, %14ANOPgnila, love of mankind; 3 
general benevolence toward the ſpecies. See MISANTHROY 
PHILAUTIA, ®14arT1a, in the ſchools, ſelf-love; à Vici 
fondneſs and complaiſance for a man's ſelf. 12 
* The word is formed ſrom the Greek , amicur, and ail, be 
PHILIPPICKS, PRILIPPIc A, ®LAINNIKOI Afro in jos 
rature, a name given to the orations of Demoſthenes 48 
Philip king of Macedon. See ORATION. + ao 
The philippicks are eſteemed the maſter-pieces of the g. 
orator: Lone bund f inſtances of the ſublime 
: Longinus quotes abundance o . 
from them; and points out a thouſand latent NN 5 fre. 
In effect, that pathetic wherein Demoſthenes exc Y Nagel 
quent interrogations and apoſtrophe's wherewith L 5 
the indolence of the Athenians, where could they . 1. 
employed > How much delicacy ſoever there be in t 8 it 
againſt Leptinus, the philippicks have yet the KY + ain 
were it only on account of the ſubject, which glv nn with 
ſthenes ſo fair a field to capa bas On talent, We m 
Longinus, that of moving and aſtoniſhing. ofe 
338 Halicarnaſſeus ranks the oration 2 * 
among the philippicks, and places it the eight 8 l weight; 
. yet, 
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that force and majeſty whereby Cicero charaQeriſes the 
11;ppicks of Demoſthenes, ſeems to exclude the oration on 


yet, 


che Haloneſe out of the number; and authoriſe the almoſt uni- 
verſal opinion of the learned, who reject it as ſpurious. 
Libanius, Photius, and others; but, above all, the languidneſ; 
of the ſtyle, and the lowneſs of the expreſſions which reign 
throughout the whole, father it on Hegeſippus. 
M. Tourreil has given an excellent French tranſlation of the 
philippics of Demoſthenes. It is an extraordinary thing to ſee 
ſo muc N 
ergy of Demoſthenes in a modern tongue, 
a one as the French. aa | 
PH1LIPPICK is alſo applied to the fourteen orations of Cicero 
againſt Marc Antony. It was Cicero himſelf that gave them 
this title in his epiſtles to Brutus; and poſterity have found it ſo 
juſt, that it has been perpetuated down to our times. 
uvenal calls the ſecond the divine philippick, and witneſſes it 
ro be of great fame, conſpicuæ divina philippica fame. That ora- 
tors entitling his laſt and moſt valued orations after the ph:lip- 
e of Demoſthenes, ſhews the high opinion he had of them. 
Cicero's philippicts coſt him his Life; Marc Anthony having 
been ſo irritated with them, that, when he was arrived at the 


and that too ſo weak 


triumvirate, he procured Cicero's murther, cut off his Head, and | 


tack it up in the very place whence the orator had delivered 
the philipptcts. 

PH I LIPPISTS, 2 ſect or party among the Lutherans, the fol- 
towers of Philip Melanchthon. See LuTHERANITSM. 
That reformer having ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Ubiquiſts, who 
aroſe in his time; and the diſpute growing ſtil] hotter after his 
death, the univerſity of Wittemberg, who eſpouſed Melanch- 
thon's opinion, were called by the Flaccians, who attacked ir, 
Philippiſts.. See UB1QuIST. | 

PHILITIA. See the article ParpiTIA. 

PHILIZERS, or FiLazERs. See FILAZER. 

PHILO, a term originally Greek, formed of o, amicus, friend, 
lover; uled in compoſition in ſeveral words in our language: As 

PHILELEUTHER US®, ®IAEAEYOEPOE, a lover of li- 
berty. | 

1 he word is formed of ©1225 and eν s, liber, free. 

PHILOLOGY, oIAOAO TH, a ſcience, or rather aſſemblage 
of ſeveral ſciences, conſiſting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, an- 
tiquities, biſtory, and criticiſm. See SCIENCE. 

The word is formed from the Greek @:; and aoyos, g. d. lover 
of diſcourſe. ke 

Philology is a kind of univerſal literature converſant about all 

the ſciences, their riſe, progreſs, authors, &c. See PoLYMATHY. 
Ph:il:logy makes what the French call the belles lettres. In the 
univerſities it is alſo called humanities, or humaniores liter. 
Anciently philology was only a part of grammar. See Gram- 
MAR and GRAM MARIAN. 


Eratoſthenes, library-keeper at Alexandria, was the firſt who 


bore the ſplendid title of philologus, according to Suetonius; or 
that of critict, according to Clemens Alexandrinus. He lived 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and died in the 146 Olympiad. 
See CRITICISM. 

PHILOMATHES®, G1AOMAOHZE, a lover of learning or 
ſcience. See SCIENCE, KNow LEDGE, &c. 


The word is formed from the Greek S., lover, and nada, 
- diſcs, 1 learn. 


PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, an opiate or electuary, whereof 
there are two kinds, the Roman and the Perſian. See OP1aTE. 
The Roman, called alſo the great philonium, took its name from 
the pbylician Philo, who invented it. It conſiſts of the ſeeds of 
henbane, pepper, opium, and other ingredients. It is uſed to 
promote ſleep, againſt colds, colicks, &c. 

The Perlian Philnium conſiſts of ſeveral ingredients, among 
Which are opium, terra ſigillata, lapis hæmatites, caſtor, and 
{affron. It is uſed to ſtop hæmorrhages, dyſenteries, &c. 


PHILOPATOR®, ®1400ATS?, in antiquity, a title or ſur- 


name, aſſumed by ſeveral of the kings of Egypt and Syria; im- 
porting lover of one's father. . 
3 word is formed from the Greek $1225, lover, and warne, fa- 
. | 
1817 Pbilqpator ſucceeded Ptolemy Euergetes; and had for 
85 ucceſſor Ptolemy Philometer. See EUxkETES. — The 
TI had their Seleucus Philopator, Antiochus Philapator, &c. 
ks "OPHER, AO ZOO, a perſon well verſed in phi- 
i Fa I or who makes profeſſion of, or applies himſelf to the 
* nature and morality. See PHILOSOPHY. 
or t ects of philoſophers are very numerous; and their dogmata 
OY very contradictory. See SECT. | 
In and ſome of the chymiſts, denominate themſelves 
b Ki was 5 by fire. See CHyMISTRY. 
(oh achymiſts and adepti are frequently denominated the Phi- 
— er5, by way of eminence. See ALCHYMIST, c. 
D Lotion. See the article Loriox. 
oo as Stone, the great object of alchymy, is a long- 
an. by = og which is to tranſmute or exalt impurer 
3 e * : ' 

; e 3 8 and copper, into gold and ſilver. See 
ele are three ways whereby the alchymiſt: TIEN. 
arr Y chymiſts have attempted to 
= ky making of gold: the firſt, by ſeparation; for every 

? own, contains ſome quantity of gold : only in molt, 


h ſpirit in a tranſlation ; ſo much of the ſtrength and en- 


the quantity is ſo little, that it won't def; * 
ting it out. See Mera. and GoLD. ORE oy 
9 maturation; for the alchymiſts hold mercury 
e baſis and matter of all metals; that quickſilver, purged 
from all heterogeneous bodies, would be much heavier. denſer 
and ſimpler than the native quickſilver; and that by ſubtilizing 
: . . . . 89 
purifying, and digeſting it, with much labour and lons ope- 
rations, it may be converted into pure gold. Sce Mercury 
This method of maturation is only for mercury; the other PERS 
tals it is ineffectual tor, on two accounts : 15. Becauſe their 
matter is not pure mercury, but has other hetorogeneous bodies 
adhering to it: and, 2®, by reaſon the digeſtion whereby mercury 
1s turned into gold would not ſucceed in other metals, in regard 
theſe had not been long enough in the mines. Weight is the in- 
dividual and inimitable character of gold, Oc. Now mercury 
has ever ſome impurities in it, and thoſe impurities are lighter 
than mercury. Could thoſe be purged quite out, as it does not 
appear impoſſible but they might, mercury would be as heavy 
as gold; and what is as heavy as gold is gold, or at leaſt might 
very eaſily be made gold. Sce WEIGHT. | 
The third method is, that of tranſmuting, or of turning of all 
merals readily into pure gold, by melting them in the fire, and 
Caſting a little quantity of a certain preparation into the fuſed 
matter; upon which the fæces immediately retire, are volatilized 
and burnt, and ſo carried off, and the reſt of the maſs turned in- 
to pure gold. Now that which works this change in the metals 
is called the philiſopher's ſtone. See TRANSMUTATION. 
Whether this third method be poſſible or not, is very hard to 
ſay: we have ſo many teſtimonies of perſons, who, on all other 
occaſions, ſpeak truth, that it is ſomewhat hard to ſay they lie 
in this, that they have been maſters of the ſecret. All reguired 
is, to do that by art which nature does in many years and ages. 
For lead and gold do but differ little in weight. Therefore there 
is not much in lead beſide mercury and gold. Now if I had 
any body which would ſo agitate all the parts of lead, as to 
burn all that is not mercury therein, and had ſome ſulphur to 
fix the mercury; would not the maſs remaining be converted 
into gold? there is nothing in nature ſo heavy as lead, gold 
and mercury only excepted. It is evident, therefore, there is 
ſomething in lead that comes very near to gold. But in lead there 
is ſome heterogeneous matter different both from mercury and 
gold. If now nineteen ounces of lead be diſſolved by the fire, 
and eight ounces be thus deſtroyed, we ſhall have good gold; 
the ratio of lead to gold being as eleven to nineteen. If then 
the philoſopher's ſtone can purify the mercurial matter in lead, 
ſo as nothing ſhall remain but the pure mercurial body, and you 
can fix and coagulate this, by means of ſulphur, out of nine- 
teen ounces of lead you will have eleven of gold. Or, if you 
reduce the lead from eleyen to fourteen, you will then have 
converted it into mercury; and if you further purify this mer- 
cury from fourteen to nineteen, you will have gold; provided 
you have but a ſulphur to fix and coagulate it withal. Such is 
the foundation of the philaſopher's tone, which the alchymiſts 
contend to be a moſt ſubtile, fixed, concentrated fire, which, 
as ſoon as it melts with any metal, does, by a magnetic virtue, 
immediately unite itſelf to the mercurial body of the metal, vo- 
latilizes and cleanſes off all that is impure therein, and leaves 
nothing bur a maſs of pure gold. See EL1xIs, PROJECTION, 
METar, MzRcuRr, &c. 
PH1LosoPHERs Tree, a chymical preparation, called allo arber 
diane, diana's tree. See ARBOR Diane. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, ſomething that relates to ph:lo/ophy, 
See PHILosoPHY and PHILOSOPHER. | 
Thus we ſay a phileſephical theſis, a philoſophical principle, a 
philoſophical definition, &c. 
PAILOSOPHICAL ther. See AETHER. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Criticiſm. See CRITICISM: 
PHILOSOPHICAL Egg, among the chymilſts, is a thin glaſs body, 
or bubble, of the ſhape of an egg, with a long neck or ſtem, 
uſed in digeſtions. See DIGESTION. fee 
PHILOSOPHICAL Month. MEnsTRUUM, MoNTH. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Tranſact ions. > See Vrsar. 
PH1LOSOPHICAL Tree. TREE. 
PHILOSOPHIZING, the act of conſidering ſome object 
of our knowledge, examining its properties, and the phæno- 
mena it exhibits, enquiring into their cauſes and effects, and 
the laws thereof; the whole conducted according to the nature 
and reaſon of things, and directed to the improvement of know- 
ledge. See ScIENCE, METHoD, KNOWLEDGE, TRUrBR, Sc. 
Rules of PH1LOSOPHIZING, regula PHILOSOPHANDI, 2s eſta- 
bliſhed by fir Iſaac Newton, are: 1. That no more cauſes of a 
natural effect be admitted than are true, and ſuffice to account 
ſor the phænomena thereof. | 
This e with the ſentiments of moſt philoſophers, who hold 
chat nature does nothing in vain; and that it were vain to do 
that by many things which might be done by fewer. | 
2. Natural effects, therefore, of the ſame kind, proceed from 
the fame cauſes. Thus, e. gr. the cauſe of reſpiration is one 
and the fame in man and brute; the cauſe of the deſcent of a 
ſtone, the {ame in Europe as in America; the caule of light, the 
ame in culinary fire as in the {un ; che cauſe of reflection, the 


in th arth, 
ſame in the planets as the cart, 3. Thoſe 


2. Thoſe qualities of bodies which are not capable of being 
heightened and remitted, and which are found in all bodies 
where experiments can be made, muſt be looked on as uni- 
verſal qualities of all Bodies. See QUALITY. 
Thus the extenſion of body is only. perceived by our ſenſes, nor 
is ir perceived in all bodies; bur ſince it is found in all that we 
have perception of, it may be affirmed of all. So we find that 
ſeveral bodies are hard; and argue, that the hardneſs of the 
whole only ariſes from the hardnels of the parts; whence we in- 
fer, that the particles, not only of thoſe bodies which are ſenſi- 
ble, but, of all others, are likewiſe hard. Laſtly, if all the bodies 
about the earth gravitate towards the earth, and this according 
to the quantity of matter in each ; and the moon gravitates to- 
wards the earth alſo according to its quantity of matter, and 
the ſea again gravitates towards the moon; and all the planets 
and comets gravitate towards each other: it may be affirmed 
univerſally, that all bodies in the creation gravitate towards each 
other. This rule is the foundation of all natural philoſophy. See 
Phys1cs, GRAvITY, NEWTONIAN, Sc. 
PHILOSOPHY, v140£001A, the knowledge or ſtudy of 
nature and morality, founded on reaſon and experience. See 
KNnowLEDGE. 
Philoſophy owes its name to the modeſty of Pythagoras, who 
refuſed the titles, coe, wiſe, given to his predeceſſors, Thales, 
Pherecydes, &c. as too aſſuming; and contented himſelf with 
the {imple appellation of $:2-0:0%;, quaſi pid Tn; ooP1as, a friend, 
or lover of wiſdom. 
Chauvin rather derives the name from p, deſire or ſtudy, and 
cop, 9. d. fludium ſapientiæ e Pythagoras conceiving, that the 
application of the human mind ought rather to be called fudy 
than ſcience, ſet atide the appellation ꝛwiſe, and, in lieu thereot, 
took that of philoſopher. — For having diſcourſed with great | 
judgment and learning before Leontius king of the Phliahi, 
that prince aſked him what art he profeſſed ; or in what points 
his wiſdom chiefly lay? To which he anſwered, that he neither | 
underſtood any art, nor was he cep, but ixooPo;, Which 
ticle St. Auguſtin obſerves, took ſo well with other authors, that 
whoever excelled in any thing relating to wiſdom or knowledge 
had no other appellation. Accordingly Socrates, Plato, &c. ever 
refrained from the ſwelling title of ſphos. See SOPHIST. 
PHILOSOPHY is a term uſed in various ſignifications among an- 
cient and modern writers. In its laxer ſenſe, it ſignifies the love 
of truth; thus Plato frequently calls it ꝓhilaletheia. See TRUTH. 
In other places it ſignifies the knowledge of many things: thus, 
Zeno calls philoſophy xarazl1g, comprehention ; becauſe com- 
prehending all truth. — Agreeable to which is Cicero's defini- 
tion of a philoſopher, that he is one who ſtudies ro know the 
natures and caufes of all things human and divine, and to at- 
tain to every good rule and method of life. 
PhiLosorHx, in a narrower ſenſe, is frequently confined to ſome 


Practical ParLosOPHY is that which lays down the rules of vir- 


From the firſt broachers of new opinions, and the firſt ſo 
of ſchools, philoſophy is become divided into innumerable f = 
ſome ancient, others modern: ſuch are the Platonifts "agg 
ticks, Epicureans, Stoicks, Pyrrhonians, and Academick; ey 
ſuch are the Carteſians, Newtonians, &c. See the riſe 2 
ctrines, c. of each ſect under its proper article, PLator N 
PERIPATETIC, EPICUREAN, Sroic, PyRRHOR IAN 2 
DEMIC, e e NEwTONIAN, c. Sos 
Philoſophy ma divided into two branches, © 
TE habirudes, Theoretical and Practical : onde 
Theoretical or ſpeculative PHILOSOPHY is that employed in me- 
contemplation, and which terminates therein. — Such is py 
ſicks, which is a bare contemplation of nature and wks 
things. See PHYsSICKs. 
Theoretical philoſophy, again, is uſually ſubdivided into three 
viz. Pneumatics, Phyſics or Somatics, and Metaphyſics or Os 
tologia. : 
The firſt conſiders Being, abſtracted from all matter, its 
are ſpirits, their nature, properties, effects, c. 
and PNEUMATICS. 
The ſecond conſiders matter and material things; its objects 
are bodies, their properties, laws, c. See Bop x and Pays1c; 
The third extends to each indifferently; its objects are either 
body or ſpirit. See METAPHYSICKS. 
In the order of our diſcovery, or arrival at the knowledge 
of them, Phyſics is firſt, then Metaphyſics; the firſt ariſe; 
from the two conſidered together; after an acquaintance with 
God, ourſelves, and natural bodies, we come to conſider whar 
is common to them all, or the attributes that agree to all; and 
thus form a ſort of univerſal philoſaphy, or doctrine de ene in 
general. See ONTosoPHY, ExNxs, Ess ENCE, c. 
But in teaching, or laying down theſe ſeveral branches to other 
we obſerve a contrary order, beginning with the moſt univerſal, 
and deſcending to the more particular. And hence we ſee w 
the Peripatetics call Metaphyſics, and the Carteſians Pneuma- 
tics, the prima philoſophia. | 
Others prefer the diſtribution of philaſapby into four parts, viz. 
1. Pneumatics, which conſiders and treats of ſpirits. 2. So- 
matics, of bodies. The third compounded of both. Anthro- 
pology, which conſiders man, in whom both body and fpirit 
are found. The 4. Ontoſophy, which treats of what is com- 
mon to all rhe other three. 


objectʒ 
See SPIRIT 


tuous and happy life, and excites us to the practice thereof. 
Fractical philoſophy is properly Ethics, alone, or the method 
of leading a virtuous and happy life. Vet molt authors divide 
it into two, anſwerable to the two forts of human actions to 
be directed thereby, viz. 19. Logics, which govern the opera- 
tions of the underſtanding. See LoGics and UNDERSTAND- 
ING. 


one ſcience, or branch of ſcience: v. gr. to Logic, as we find 
it in Plato and Ariſtotle. — To Phyſics, or the knowledge of 
nature; in which ſenſe it was chiefly uſed in the Ionic ſchool. 
And to Ethics, or the rules of morality: thus it is Clemens of 
Alexandria relates, that, among the Greeks, there are philoſo- 
phers who hold diſputes about virtue. 

' Agrecable to this laſt application, Pythagoras defines philoſophy, ' 
a meditation on death; by which, according to Plato and Cle- 
mens, is meant an abſtraction or retirement from the body, 

Which Apuleius thus explains: A philoſopher is to ſtudy nothing 
fo much as to ſet his ſoul. at liberty from its correſpondence with 
the body: thus Cicero calls ph:{-ſephy, ars vitæ, and Seneca, lex 
vitæ; and thus Plutarch conſtancy, fidelity, and a ſound mind 
are the real phil.; all the other parts of wiſdom, tending 
any other way, are prettineſſes and curioſities; and in this ſenſe 
it was, that philoſophy chiefly flouriſhed in the ſchool of Socrates, 
afterwards called the academic ſchool, and among the Stoics. 
See ACADEMIC and Sroic. : 

Philos oH again is frequently uſed by Pythagoras and Plato for 
Metaphylics, or the knowledge of Gop, which Plato calls the 
true philoſophy, others the prima pbiloſophia; and, in reſpect 
whereof, the Platoniſts call all other philo/ophy, nocturnal, 
wxligin Pixooopia, See METAPHYSICKS and Gon. 

Gale includes the ſeveral notions hitherto delivered, under this 
one general definition: philaſaphy is the knowledge of things 
natural, moral, ſupernatural and notional, firſt granted by Gob 
to our firſt parents, and tranſmitted to us for the honour of the 
Creator, and the good of the univerſe. See KNowLEDGE. 
Thar definition of Epictetus is alſo pretty comprehenſive: phi- 
leſophy conſiſts in three things, the practice of precepts, the 
reaſon of precepts, and the proof of precepts. 
Some have given the following appellations to the ancient phi- 
loſophy under its ſeveral ſtages: Philoſophy, ſay they, became 
impicus under Diagoras, vicious under Epicurus, hypocritical 
under Zeno, impudent under Diogenes, covetous under Demo- 
chares, voluptuous under Metrodorus, fantaſtical under Crates, 
ſcurrilous under Menippus, licentious under Pyrrho, quarrelſome 
under Cleanthes, Oc. | 
The ſeveral dogmata maintained by the ſeveral philoſophers, 
are infinite: Cicero makes no ſcruple to aver, that there is 
nothing in the world, how abſurd ſoever, but has been main- 
tained by one philiſapher or other. | 


'PH1LOSOPHY is alſo uſed for a certain manner of philoſophizing, 


29 Ethics, properly ſo called, which direct thoſe of the will. 
See ErRics, W1LL, and MoRALITY. | 
Natural ee 5 NATURAL. 
Moral PaiiosoPhy. eo > : 
PHI1LoSOFHY is alſo frequently uſed for the particular doctrine, or 
ſyſtem of opinions, broached by ſome confiderable philoſopher, 
and eſpouſed and adhered to by his followers. See SYSTEM and 


HyeoTHREs1s. 

In this ſenſe we ſay the | 
Ariſtotelian "PERIPATETIC. 
Carteſian \ CARTESIAN. 
Epicurean YEPICUREAN- 
Hermetical NPatLosoPHY, See 7 HERMETICAL. 
Newtonian \ NEWTONIAN. 
Platonic PLATONIC 
Socratic SocRAric 


or certain principles, upon which all the enquiries thereb / 
made, do turn. See PH1LOSOPHIZING- | | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, 
Corpuſcular or Atomical PHI Lo- 
SOPHY. | 
Mechanical PHILOSO HV. MECHANICAL. 
E xperimental PHILOSOPHY. 


CCoxruscurAR and 
 ATOMICAL-+ 

See 
ExPERIMENTAL- 


PHILOSOPHY, again, is conſidered with regard to the age, 9! © p 
place wherein it was taught. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, 

Scholaſtic or School PHILOSOPHY. 

New PHILOSOPHY, &c, See EXPERIMENTAL, 

PHILTER, PHIL TRE, PHILTRUM, in pharmacy, 
ſtrainer, or filter. See FILTER. , 

PHILTER , ®IATPON, is alſo uſed for a drug, or preparations 
which, it is pretended, will excite love, See CHARM. 5 

* The word is formed from the Greek, p1xw, 1 love, or p 


KY rious 
Philters are diſtinguiſhed into true and pos wo 5 
are ſpells or charms, ſuppoſed to have an effect : 4 re thoſe 
dinary laws of nature by ſome magick virtue; See MAGIC 
ſaid to be given by old women, witches, Sc. | 
and WITCHCRAFT. 
The true philters are thoſe ſu 
natural and magnetical power. 


See SCHOLASTIC. ” 
MECHANICAL, C 
of 


ppoſed to work their effect — 
— There are many gra 


opera- 
TAND- 


e will. 


rine, or 
xſopher, 
EM and 
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lity of theſe philters; and alledge matter of 
who ä — — their — among the reſt, Van 
fact in co who ſays, that upon holding a certain herb in his 
e time, and taking afterwards a little dog by the 
hand wes the ame hand, the dog followed him wherever he 
foot * 4 quite deſerted his former maſter. : 
raps ds that philters only demand a conformation of mumia 
1 his principle accounts for the phænomena of love trant- 
2 _ b * touch of an herb; for, ſays he, the heat com- 
plante 5 ro the herb, not coming alone, bur animated by the 
_— ns of the natural ſpirits, determines the herb towards 
paucity and identifies it to him: having then received this 
2 — * ir attracts the ſpirit of the other object magnerically, 
— * ir an amorous motion. See MUMta and TRANSPLAN- 
. 08. „ this is mere cant; and all philters, whatever 
40 way be alledged, are mere chimera's. ; 
Naturalifts aſcribe an effect ſomewhat of kin to that of a philter 
cantharides taken inwardly ; theſe, it is true, rend to excite 
= or rather Juſt : but it is luſt in the general, not determin- 
ed 70 any particular object; and they do it no otherwiſe than 
by irritating the fibres of the nerves and muſcles, by whoſe 
action the emiſho ien inis is effected. See CANTHARIDES, 
pH ILTRATION, or FILTRATION, the ſeparation of the 
finer parts Of 2 fluid from the coarſer, by paſſing it through a 
filter, viz. a linen cloth, ſhammy ſkin, brown paper, or the 
like, See FILTRATIUN. .. ©: i ; 
PHIMOSIS*, -I, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the penis, 
wherein the præputium is glued, or ſtrongly conſtringed upon the 
glans; fo as not to be capable of being drawn back to uncover 
the glans See GLANS, PREPUCE, and PARAPHIMOSIS. 
* The word is Greek, and properly ſignifies a ligature with pack- 
thread, eines denoting packthread. | 
Sometimes a phimeſis conceals ſhankers on or about the glans; 
and ſome-imes is ſo violent as to prevent the flowing out of the 
matter, whence it cauſes an inflammation or mortification of the 
art. | 
The cure of a paraphimoſis in no wiſe differs from that of a 
Ph moſis, except in the uſe of injections; and in both caſes, if 
they {till prove obſtinate, the prepuce muſt be cut, in order to 
reduce it to its natural ſtate or ſituation. See PARAPHIMOsI1S. 
Puli uos!s, is allo uſed for a diſeaſe of the eyes, wherein the eye- 
lids are ſo bound together by the mediation of ſome glutinous 
mager, 25 no! ro be opened. 155 
PLEBOTOM Y®*, @AEBOTOMIA, in medicine and chirur- 
£ery, bleeding; or the art, or operation or ctting blood. See 
BLooD, 
* The word is compounded of the Greek , vein, and reweu, 
to Cut, 
Phl:biteny is a ſpecies of evacuation of the utmoſt importance 
in medicine; an idea of its effects, with the reaſon of its uſe, 
may be conceived from what follows. 
Ir is evident the blood thrown our of the heart, while it ſtrikes 
upon the antecedent blood, and drives it forwards, transfers to it 
part of its own motion, and is therefore ſo much retarded in 
its own motion. Hence, if blood be drawn our of the baſilic 
vein of the right arm, the ſucceeding blood, or that carried by 
the axillary artery, or right ſubclavian, will be leſs hindered in 
its motion, than it was before that vein was opened: for part 
of the blood being taken away by the opening of that vein, 
| there remains behind a leſſer quantity in the axillary vein, or leſs 
15 contained between the farther extremiry of the axillary artery 
and the heart, than was before: therefore the blood being let 
out by the vein, the remainder in the artery will be leſs impeded 
in its motion than before. See PULs8. | 
Hence the blood of chat artery which communicates with the 


vein that is opened, will flow with a greater velocity after the | 


aperture i; made than before. Conſequently, while the blood 
is flowing out of the vein in the arm, that thrown out of the 
heart into the aorta, will find leſs reſiſtance in the aſcending 
trunk than in the deſcending; and will therefore flow faſter 


in the aſcending than in the eng trunk: and thence too |- 


ic will find leſs reſiſtance in the right 

the left. 

Laftly, it hence appears, that the blood being let out of a vein 
in the righrarm, the re maining blood in the right axillary artery 
runs With a greater velocity into the artery of that arm, that is 
l to it, than through the thoracic artery, or the right 
ciPulary, which is likewiſe contiguous to it; becauſe, when 
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Ulelf, there is pro 
uon of the blood 


x "cauſe the velocity of the blood in the ſubclavian artery, or 
ticker axillary, is greater than in the left; the velocity in the 
Int thoracic will alto be greater than in the left thoracic artery. 


ubclavian artery than in 


portionably a greater impediment to the mo- 


ence it is manifeſt, that the blood being let out of à vein in 


5 right arm, the greateſt velocity of the remaining blood will 


- . ” * * py 
5 1 the artery of that arm, becauſe it immediately empties its 
od into the vein tha 


iy Will be in the thoracic artery, or ſcapulary of the ſame ſide, 


Pp om the ly anc Bach relocate | 
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thoracic artery or into which this diſcharges 


in the thoracic artery than in chat of the arm. | 


t is opened; and the next greateſt veloci- | 
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will be far leſs ih the brachial, axillary, and thoracic artery on the 
left and oppoſite ſide ; and leaſt of all in the arteries ariſing from 
the deſcending trunk of the aorta. 

On this view it may eaſily be gathered, what is to be done in 
the ſeveral circumſtances of blood-letting : for inſtance, if we 
would prevent the increaſe of any humour from the blood ſtag- 
nating in the left leg, or bring it about, that as little blood as pol- 
ſible ſhould flow to that leg in any given ſpace of time; firſt 
blood is to be taken from the arm or leg of the right ſide: be- 
cauſe this is truly making what is called a revulſion. 

Again, if blood be drawn away on the ſame ſide, and from 


ſome vein that receives the blood from a branch of that trunk 


which tranſmits it to the ſwelled part; it will occaſion a greater 
derivation of blood to that limb. 

As to what relates to the whole habit; in all lentors and viſcidities 

if there be a due ſtrength and elaſticity remaining in the tolids, 
phlebotomy will make the remaining blood circulate the faſter; 
and become thinner and warmer; but in a plethora, from a de- 
bauch, and too large quantities of ſpiritous nouriſhment, or 
from a diminution of perſpiration, where the blood yet retains 
it» natural fluxiliry, phlebotomy will make the remaining maſs 
circulate flower, and becomè cooler. 

In the former caſe, a diminution of the reſiſtance in the blood- 
veſſels will increate the contractile powers of thole veſſels, and 
make them beat faſter, and circulate their contents with greater 
velocity; but in the latter caſe « diminution of the quantity of a 
ſpirituous blood will leſſen the quantity of ipirit ſecreted in the 
brain, the conſequence of which will be, that the heart and ar- 
teries will not contract ſo often nor ſo ſtrongly as betore, and 
therefore the blood will move {lower, and become cooler. See 
HEART and ARTERY.—And on theſe things depends the whole 
doctrine of blood- letting. See EvacuaTiov. 


PHLEGM, %AECIMA, in chemiſtry, an aqueous and infipid 


fluid, ſuppoſed to be found in all natural bodies: coinciding 
with what the other philoſophers call water. See WATER. 
Phlegm makes the fourth of the chemical elements, or elemen- 
tary principles. See PRINCIPLE and ELEMENT. 

In the diſtillation of vinegar, as alſo of all minerals and inodo- 
rous vegetables, phlegm comes out firſt; in that of wine laſt, 
See DISTILLATION. 

This. phlegm is ſuppoſed to be the common vehicle and diluter 
of all ſolid bodies; and in proportion to its quantity in the mix- 
ture, are the other parts more languid and diſabled in their at- 


tractions: yet on the chemiſts principles, phlegm ſhould be a 


principle of action; as being neceſſary to the diſſolution of the 
ſalt in bodies, without which the ſalt muſt remain inactive. 
See SALT, 

It is much to be queſtioned, whether this phlegm can ever be 
procured without ſome mixture of other matters; that which 
has the leaſt muſt come neareſt to the nature of a principle; 
and on that account rain-water ſhould afford it moſt. 

Phlegm, Boerhaave obſerves, drawn by diſtillation from vegeta- 
bles, does always carry with it ſomewhat of the ſmell of the ve- 
getable, which it derives partly from the oil, and partly from 
the ſpirit reſiding therein. The tame phlegm, by frequently reite- 
rated diſtillations, lays aſide moſt of this ſmell, and approaches 
nearer to pure water, but never becomes perfectly ſuch. Add, 
that the pureſt diſtilled water, if expoſed a few days to the ſun, 
is much changed, and rendered turbid. 

That phlegm is not an elementary body, Mr. Boyle argues from 
its different powers and properties: the phlegm of wine, and 
moſt liquors, have qualities that make them differ from mere 
water, and ſrom one another; the phlegm of vitriol, chat au- 
thor obſerves, is an effectual remedy againſt burns, and a va- 
luable noſtrum for diſcuſſing hard rumours; that of vinegar 
will extract a faccharine ſweetneſs out of lead, and even dil- 
ſolve corals with long digeſtion; and that of ſugar of lead is 


ſaid ro diſſolve pearls. 


In effect, the characters which ſerye to denominate a fluid, 
phlegm, or water, among the chemiſts, are inſipidity and vola- 
tility; yet, quick-ſilver has both theſe, which no body pretends 
to be phlegm. Add, that it appears from ſeveral experiments, 
that water itſelf, by repeated diſtillations, may be converted into 
earth. Vet water, the fame author obſerves, has a much fairer 
pretence to bean element, than any of the tria prima. 

Add, that as to the qualities which occaſion that name to be 


given any viſible ſubſtance, viz, its being fluid, inſipid and 


inodorous; we have never yet ſeen any of theſe ſeparated ſub- 
ſtances, Which the chemiſts call phlegm, perfectly deſtitute boch 


of taſte and ſmell. 8 
| Crna falr, and ſeveral other ſaline bodies diſtilled ever ſo 


dry, will each yield a large quantity of phlegm, which can no 

other way be accounted for, but from this, that among the va- 

rious operations of the fire, on the matter of a concrete, ſeveral 
particles of that matter are reduced to a ſhape and ſize requiſite 

to compoſe ſuch a liquor as the chemilts call ph/zgm, or water. 


PHLEGM, in the animal ceconomy, 15 one of the four humours, 


whereof the ancients ſuppoſed the maſs of blood to conſiſt. 
See HUMOUR, and BLooD. Wk | 
Phlegm is the fame that is otherwiſe called pituita. See Pr- 
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PHLEG MAG OG U EX#, ®AECMADIRrLOFE, a medicine proper 
do purge phlegm or pituita. See PURGATIVE. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, ſua, pituita, and aſw, 
to drive, or draw. - 
Agaric, hermodaQyls, turbith, &c. are reputed phlegmagogues. 

PHLEGMATIC, ®AETMATIKOEZ, a temperament wherein 
phlegm, or pituita, is the prevailing humour. See TEMPERA- 
MENT and PHLEGM. 

Phlegmatic conſtitutions are ſubject to rheums, defluxions, &c, 
See ConsTITUTION and COMPLEXION. 

PHLEG MON#, ®AEFMONH, in medicine, a general name for 
all hot or inflamed tumours, formed in the fleſhy or bloody parts 
of the body. See TUMOR. 

The word is formed from the Greek, @>+y:y, to burn, or inflame. 

An inflammation, attended with a conſiderable ſwelling of the 
part, conſtitutes a phlegmon. See INFLAMMATION. 

If the blood be good, and laudable, and only peccant in quan- 
tity, it is called a true phlegmon. | | 
When corrupted and adulterated with bile, or pituita, it is called 
a baſtard phligmon; in which caſe it participates of the eryſipe- 
las, cedema, or ſchirrus. : 

The blood here extravaſated produces a heat, redneſs, tenſion, 
renitency, pulſation, and great pain. — The bubo, carbuncle, 
furuncle, puſtles, and other tubercles ariſing from the blood, 
are all reducible to the phl:gmon, See BUBo, CARBUNCLE, 
Sc. The ophthalmia, parotides, ſquinancy, and even pleuriſy 
and peripneumony, are ſpecies of the phlegmon. See each under 
its proper article, OPHTHALMIA, Cc. 


a degree of the ophthalmia. 
When the inflammation of the eye is light and gentle, it is 
called a Pages; when very ſevere, chemaſis. See OPHTHAL- 
MIA. | 
PHLYAC O G RAPHIA*; among the ancients, a merry and 
burleſque imitation of ſome grave and ſerious piece; particularly 
a tragedy traveſtied into a comedy. See TRAVEST xv. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, ava, nugari, to trifle, 
or @avaze, trifler, of Swe, Auger, 
The phlyacography was the ſame thing with the Hilarody, or 
hilarotragedy. See HILARODIA, c. | 
There were ſeveral kinds of phlyacography ; which had their 
ſeveral names. See Salmaſius on Solinus. | 
The parodies which have been made of ſome parts of the beſt 
poets, as the Virgil travęſiy of Scarron, and Cotton; the Rival 
queens of Cibber, from the Rival queens of Lee; ſome pieces 
of opera's, the muſick whereof is applied to low and ridiculous 
words, come under the notion of phlyacographres. 
PHLYCT AN X, vAYKTAINAL little white itching pimples 
or veſiculæ, ariſing on the ſkin, chiefly between the fingers, 
and about the wriſt ; and full of a limpid ſerum. 
They ſometimes degenerate into the itch, and ſometimes into 
tetters. See ITCH, &c. They are cured like other cutaneous 
eruptions. See PsoRA and. PUSTULE. 
PHLYCTANE allo denote little ulcerous veſicles, ariſing ſome- 
times on the adnata, ſometimes on the cornea, of the eye, like 
ſo many little bladders full of water; popularly called bliters in 
the eyes. | 
They appear like grains of millet ; and when produced by a 
ſharp corroding humour, occaſion violent pain: the puſtules 
on the adnata are red ; thoſe on the cornea blackiſh, if near to 
the ſurface, but whiter if deeper. They are cured by excutients 
and dryers. | 
PHLYSTANA, in medicine, a diſeaſe which produces bu- 
bo's full of a ſerous humour. See Bu Bo. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek, p>uu, Ge, ebullio, I boil, 
bubble, &c. g 
The phly/tzna is a kind of pox. — The bubo's it occaſions are 
ſometimes big, livid, pale, black, or any colour different from 
that of the natural fleſh.—When pierced, the fleſh frequently 
appears ulcerated under them. 
They are uſually occaſioned by a hot, ſharp humour, and ariſe 
on all parts of the body ; but are moſt dangerous on the cornea 
of the eye. 
PHOENICIAN Character. See the article CHARACTER. 
PHOENIGMUS*, @oinNICMoE, a medicine which pro- 
duces redneſs, with bliſters, on the places it is applied to. See 
VEesICATORY, &c. 
The word is formed from the Greek, ow, red. 


TORY, SINAPISM, Cc. 
Phaenigma's are uſed to draw the humour to the part they 
are applied on, and divert it from the part affected. See Rx- 
VULSION. | 

PHOENIX, 90INlz, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere; unknown to the ancients, and inviſible in 
our northern parts. See CONSTELLATION. 
It took its name, and form, from that of a bird famous among 
the ancients ; bur generally looked upon by the moderns as fa- 
bulous. 955 
The naturaliſts ſpeak of it as ſingle, or the only one of its kind: 
they deſcribe it as of the fize of an eagle; its head finely, 

[ 5 | | 


PHLOGOSIS, ®AOTQEIE, in medicine, ſometimes denotes a 


Such are muſtard-ſeed, pepper, veſicatories, Ic. See VESICA- 
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creſted with a beautiful plumage ; its neck coy 
thers of a gold colour, and the reſt of its body pur] 
the tail white intermixed with carnation, and its . LEE: only 
like ſtars.— They hold that it lives five or fix hundred parkling 
the wilderneſs : that when thus advanced in age, it builds ; 
a funeral pile of wood and aromatic gums , then it i 5 $itlelf 
the wafting of its wings, and thus burns itſelf: A” With 
aſhes ariſes a worm, which in time grows up to be a 90 rom its 
Hence the Phcenicians gave the name phænix to thet 3 
by reaſon when burnt down to the very root, it riſes Em dee, 
than ever. 1 ain faire 
PHONAS CIA“, ®9NAZKIA, the art of formi 
voice. See Voice. "ming the bum 
The word is derived from the Greek, um, voice. 
In ancient Greece, there were combats, or cont | 
for the voice, as well as other parts of the — ablihe 
GYMNASTICKS. 
Theſe combats continued to be held in the time o 
it was theſe that brought the phonaſcia into vogue. 
Hence the maſters of this art, and thoſe who taught the 
of managing the voice, were called phonaſci, duazx,, woke 
whoſe tutorage were put all thoſe deſtined to be orators. fin ” 
comedians, &c. . 
PHONIC K S*, ®9NIKH, the doctrine, or ſcienc 
otherwiſe called acoufticks. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, on, voice, ſound. 


Phonicks may be conſidered as an art analagous to opticks 
and may be divided, like that, into direct, refracted and reflettel 
Theſe branches the biſhop of Ferns, in alluſion to the parts of 
opticks, denominates phonicks, diaphonicks, and cataphonicks 
Phonicks is improvable both with regard to the object, the me. 
dium, and the organ. 
As to the object, ſound, it may be improved both with 
to the begetting, and the propagating of ſounds. 

The firſt, in ſpeaking, or pronouncing, in whiſtling, or ſing- 
ing, or hollowing, or luring; which are all diſtinct arts and al 
improvable. The ſecond by the poſition of the ſonorous body 
With regard to the medium, phonzcks may be improved by the 
thinneſs and quieſcency thereof, and by the ſonorous body bei 
placed near a ſmooth wall, either plain or arched, eſpecially cy- 
cloidally or elliptically: whence the theory of whiſpering places. 
See WHISPERING. 2 5 

Add to theſe, that by placing the ſonorous body near water, its 
ſound is mollified; that by placing it on a plain, the ſound is 
conveyed to a greater diſtance than on uneven ground, &. 
See SOUND, | 

As to the organ, the ear: it is helped by placing it near a wall, 
(eſpecially at one end of an arch, the ſound beginning atthe 
other; ) or near the ſurface of water, or of the earth, 

And by inſtruments, as the ſtentorophonicon, or ſpeaking- 
trumpet. See SPEAKING-TRUMPET. 

Alſo by an inſtrument to help weak ears, as ſpectacles do eyes; 
by an inſtrument to take in vaſtly remote ſounds, as teleſcopes 
do objects; by a microphone, or magnifying ear-inſtrument ; by 
a polyphone or multiplying ear-inſtrument. See EAR, &c. 
Cataphaonicks, or reflected hearing, may be improved by ſeve- 
ral kinds of artificial echoes ; for in general, any ſound falling 
either directly or obliquely, on any denſe body of a ſmooth 
ſurface, whether plain or arched, is beat back again, or re- 
flected, i. e. does echo more or leis. See Echo, and HeaR- 
ING. 
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PHONICUM centrum. CENTRUM. 
PHONOCAMPTICUM centrum. Seed Se. 
PHOSPHORICAL column. Col uux. 


PH OSPHO RUS, @NE@0FoFZ, a matter which ſhines, f 
even burns, ſpontaneouſly, and without the application of any 
ſenſible fire. See FIRE and LiGHT. | 

* 2 word is formed from the Greek, ons, light, and, pg, I 
T. 
Phoſphorus is either natural or artificial. 3 
Natural Paos HORI, are matters which become luminous at 
certain times, without the aſſiſtance of any art, or prepara” 
Such are the glow-worrns frequent in cold countries; flies, - 
other ſhining inſects, in hot countries; rotten wood; the 5 
blood, ſcales, fleſh, ſwear, feathers, &c. of ſeveral gue? 
diamonds when rubbed after a certain manner; ſugar an wy 
phur when pounded in a dark place; ſea- water, and we 1 
ral-waters when briſkly agitated; a cat's or horſe's back, urn 
rubbed with the hand, &c. in the dark; nay, Dr. ok 1 
that upon rubbing his own body briſkly with a well 3 
ſhirt, he has frequently made both to ſhine; and r 
adds, that he knows a Briſtol ROT: and his ſon, bot | 
ſtockings will ſhine afrer much walking. | 
All eb! phoſphor: have this in common, that re | 
ſhine always, and that they never give any heat. See 
LUCA- | 
But that which of all natural pheſpberi has occaſioned the wol 
ſpeculation, is the | G 5 4 

Been! or mercurial PfosphoR US. M. Picard 12 7 4 

that the mercury of his barometer, when ſhaken in a dark p 


1 : :ing the mer 
emitted light; with this circumſtance, chat in ſhaking + cury 
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ſometimes above and ſometimes below its 
e air, the light was only ſeen when below 
J as if adhering to the upper ſurface. 

found in the mercury of all barometers, 


Ity. 


(ur wich rapidity, 
V ibrium with th 
ir, where it appeare 
But this light is not 


hi caſions a great difficulty. | 
2 upon Cramining the circumſtances of this phæno- 
XI. N 


menon, invented a ſolution of the ſame: he imagines that, up- 
he mercury's deſcending, the vacuum in the tube increaling, 
8 iſſues out of the mercury, to fill up this exceſs of vacuity, 
ee ane ſubtile matter before diſperſed throughout the pores 
: "his mineral; and that, at the ſame time, there enters through 
3 | ores of the tube another finer matter: thus, the firſt mat- 
Ke 8 from the mercury, and collected over its ſurface, ſtrik- 
N21 npetuouſly againſt that received from without, has the ſame 
| 5 wich Des-Cartes's firſt element againſt the ſecond ; that is, 
2 the motion of light. See LIGHT. 
But why then is not the phznomenon common to all baro- 
meters? to this he anſwers, that the motion of the ſubtile 
natter out of the mercury may be weakened, and prevented 
b any heterogeneous matter collected on its upper ſurface into 
kind of pellicle; ſo that the light ſhould never appear but 
when the mercury is perfectly pure. 
This reaſoning was confirmed from the experiments of ſeveral 
marometers which he made 3838 to this plan; but the 
royal academy of ſciences, who repeated experiments with ba- 
rometers made after the ſame manner, did not meet with the 
lame ſucceſs; the light being found in ſome, not in others. 
M. Homberg therefore conjectured, that the difference conſiſt- 
ed in the diſterent qualities of the quic k- ſilver; in ſome, he ob- 
ſerved, they uſed quick. lime to purify it; in ochers, ſteel-filings. 
The mercury then riſing in the diſtillation, and paſſing through 
the lime, might take away parts thereof, capable, by their ex- 
treme ſmallneſs, to lodge in its interſtices. Hence, as quick- 
lime always retains ſome fiery particles, it is poſſible, in a place 
void of air, where they ſwim ar liberty, they may produce this 
luſtre. 
Mr. Haukſbeehas ſeveral experiments on the mercurial pho/pho- 
rus, —Paſſing air forcibly through the body of quick- ſilver placed 
in an exhauſted receiver, the parts were violently driven againſt 
the {ide of the receiver, and gave all around the appearance of 
fire; continuing thus till the receiver was half full again of air. 
From other experiments he found, that though the appearance 
of light was not producible by agitating the mercury in the ſame 
manner in the common air; yet that a very fine medium nearly 
approaching to a vacuum was not at all neceſſary. 
And, laſtly, from other experiments he found, that mercury 
encloſed in water, which communicated with the open air, by 
a violent ſhaking of the veſſel wherein it was encloſed, emitted 
particles of lighc in great plenty like little ſtars. 
By including the veſſel of mercury, &c. in a receiver, and 
exbauſting the air, the phænomenon was changed; and, upon 
thaking the veſſel, inſtead of ſparkles of light, the whole maſs 
appeared one continued circle of light. 
driifcia) ProsPHORI are ſuch as owe their luminous quality to 
tome art or preparation. 
Of thele there are three kinds: the firſt burning, which con- 
ſumes every combuſtible it touches; the other two have no 
ſenſible hear, called the bononian and hermetic phoſphorus. 
The burning PflosrHRORUs may be made of urine, blood, hairs, 
and generally of any part of an animal that yields an oil by diſtil- 
lation. — The matter it is moſt eaſily drawn from is human urine. 
It is of a yellowiſh colour, and of the conſiſtence of hard wax, 
in the condition it is left by the diſtillation; and in this ſtate is 
called phoſphorus fulgurans, from its coruſcations; and pheſpho- 
rus ſmaragdinus, becauſe its light. is frequently green or blue, 
eſpecially in places that are not very dark; and ſolid phoſphorus 
from its confiſtence. | 
It diſſolves in all kinds of diſtilled oils; and, in that ſtate, is 
called liquid phoſphorus. 
It may be ground in all kinds of fat pomatums; in which caſe 
it Makes a luminous unguent. 
So chat the phoſphorus fulgurans, ſmaragdinus, ſolid and liquid 
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en Phoſphorus, and luminous unguent, are all the ſame drug under 
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j e It was invented by Mr. Kunkel, chymiſt to the elector of Sa- 
al gre” i voni brought into France by M. Kraft, a pbyſician of Dreſ- 
var an en, by whom it was communicated to Mr. Boyle. 
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P 1676 Mr. Elzholt publiſhed a treatiſe expreſsly on it at 
erlin; and in 1680 Mr. Boyle publiſhed another in Engliſh 
under the title of No#iluca. See NOCTILUCA. 
$ Homberg firſt made of it at Paris in 16 79, and communicat- 
eathe method of preparation to the public. | 
"Paration of ſolid PHosPHORUs, or PHOSPHORUS of urine. — 
f Porate a good quantity of urine of beer-drinkers to the con- 
8 of honey. Cover it up in an earthen veſſel, and ſet it 
: * or four months im a cellar to ferment and putrify.— Mix 
ouble quantity of ſand, or powder of pot-ſherds with one 
Part of this urine; put it into a retorr, fitted to a long-necked 
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chene as with two or three quarts of water, Diſtil ĩt in a naked 
Jark place 5 m a reverberatory furnace; at firſt gently; after two hours 
ng the mer. ment the fire gradually, till all the black fetid oil be drawn 
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off, — Raiſe the fire to the higheſt degree ; upon which white 
clouds will come into the receiver, and fix by little and little on 
one fide, in form of a yellowiſh ſkin; and another part will 
precipitate to the bottom in powder, —Keep the fire thus vio- 
lent for three hours till no more fumes ariſe.— Let all cool. 
and unlooſe the veſſels; and, throwing more water into the re- 
ceiver, ſhake all well about, to looſen what ſticks to the ſides, — 
Pour the whole into a glaſs-veſſel to ſettle. 

The volatile ſalt will now diſſolve in the water, and 
us and oil {ink to the bottom; pour off the water, a 
ing the remaining matter together, put it into a glaſs-veſlel with 
a little freſh water, and digeſt it in a ſand-heat, ſtirring it from 
time to time with a wooden ſpatula. 
By this means the phoſphorus will ſeparate from the oil, and ſink 
to the bottom ; pour off the oil, and make up the phoſphorus 
while hot, into ſticks for uſe. | : 
Boerhaave gives us other ways of preparing phoſphorus. Recent 
urine, he obſerves, digeſted three or four days in a tall glaſs, 
with a heat no greater than that of a healthy man, grows ruddy, 
fetid, and cadaverous: this digeſted urine being put to diſtil in 

a retort, yields a clear ſetid liquor, then a yellow volatile ſalt, 
which evaporated to the conſiſtence of a ſapa, and mixed with 
four times its weight of dry ſand, and the diſtillation continued 
in a covered retort; there ſucceſſively comes over, by greater 
and greater degrees of fire, a fetid brown oil, bluiſh fumes, and 
a groſs ſhining matter which ſinks in water, and is the ſolid 
phoſphorus. | 

To make it more directly, and to the beſt advantage, it may be 
proper to take a ſufficient quantity of human urine, afforded by 
a perſon not much given to drink wine, and exhale it away in 
an open veſſel to a rob, or the conſiſtence of honey; then ſet it 
to putrify for half a year, and upon diſtillation it will afford a 
large | rears of ſalt; after which, if fix times its own quan- 
tity of ſand, or brick-duſt, be added to the remainder, and the 
diſtillation be continued, as in the cafe laſt mentioned, the pho- 
ſÞhorus will fall into the water. — Or it may commodiouſly be 
prepared, by ſuffering the rob of urine to digeſt for rwo years 
in an open veſſel in the open air; during which time a ſlimy, 
fæculent, unctuous, earthy matter will fall to the bottom; 
which, being frequently waſhed with pure water, wherein it will 
not diſſolve, will leave a white matter behind it, neither of an 
alkaline, acid, faline, or terreſtrial, nor ſcarce of an unctuous 
nature; and this is of itſelf a proper matter for the making of 
phoſphorus by diſtillation with ſand. 
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Properties of ſolid PRosPHORUS. — 1* With this phoſphorus, one 


may write on paper as with a pencil, and the letters appear 
like flame in the dark; yet in the light nothing appear but a 
dim ſmoak, 
29 A little piece rubbed between two papers, takes fire inſtan- 
taneouſly. If care be not taken in the management of it, there 
is danger of burning the fingers, the phoſphorus being exceed- 
ingly inflammable. See FIRE. | ä 
3 Its burning is very vehement, and penetrates deeper into the 
fleſh than common fire; and it is very difficult to be extin- 
guiſhed. 
M. Caſſini happening to preſs a piece in a cloth between his 
fingers, the cloth immediately took fire; he endeavoured to 
put it out with his foot; but his ſhoe caught the flame, and 
he was obliged to extinguiſh it with a braſs-ruler, which caſt 
forth rays in the dark for two months after. 
The ſolid phoſphorus never ſpoils, provided it be kept in a phial 
full of water: that in form of an unguent does not keep ſo well; 
and the liquid phoſphorus worſt of all. 
The liquid phoſphorus is made by digeſting in horſe- dung a little 
bir, or ſome ſcrapings of the ſolids, for two days in oil, or eſ- 
ſence of cloves, oil of turpentine, or the like. After diſſolu- 
tion the oil will be ſo impregnated with it, that, upon open- 
ing the bottle, the matter will appear on a flame. 
E xperiments with liquid PHosPHoORUs. — By waſhing the face, 
hands, or the like, with the liquid pheſphorus, Dr. Slare tells us 
they will be made to ſhine very conſiderably in the dark, and 
the luſtre thereof be communicated to adjacent objects, yet 
without any offence to the ſkin. 
As ſoon as a candle is brought in, the ſhining diſappears, and 
no change perceivable. | 
This phoſphorus emits frequent flaſhes like lightning, even when 
cloſe ſtopped, eſpecially in warm weather. Hence Mr. Boyletakes 
occaſion to draw a parallel between lightning and phoſphorus. 
Bononian PHOSPHORUS. — The ſecond kind of artificial phoſpho- 
rus is 2 preparation of a ſtone called the Benonian ſtone, from 
a city of that name in Italy, nigh which it is found. 
The firſt who undertook to make this ſtone luminous, was a 
chemiſt of that city called Vincenzo Caſciarolo —Porerus, Licetus, 
Sc. have deſcribed the proceſs, but miſtakenly : M. Homberg, 
who made a journey to Italy expreſsly to learn the preparation, 
firſt communicated the ſame to Mr. Lemery, who publiſhed it 
in the ſeventh edition of his chemiſtry. See the article Boxo- 
NIAN /tone. | 
This phoſphorus has not any ſenſible heat, and only becomes lu- 
minous atter being expoſed to the ſun, or the day- light, in which 
ſtate it reſembles a burning coal, and preſerves its light five or fix 
N . minutes 
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minutes in the dark, during which time it dwindles; and, to re- 
cover its light, mult be expoſed afreſh to the air. 


Hermetic PnospHñoRUs, or PHosPHORUS Balduini, which makes | 


the third kind, is a preparation of Engliſh chalk, with aqua for- 
tis or ſpirit of nitre, by the fire. 

This makes a body conſiderably ſofter than the Bononian ſtone, 
but it has all the qualities thereof. It has its name from its in- 
ventor Baldwin, a German chemiſt, call'd Hermes in the ſociety 
of the nature curioſorum, whence its other name Hermetzc. 


New PHosPHOR US. Some of the late chemiſts have hit on other 


ſorts of p her. — Moni. Homberg, in a proceſs upon the 
fecal matter, happening to calcine it with allum, accidentally 
produced a new phoſphorus, in form of a powder, the leaſt 
quantity of which taken out of a cloſe veſſel, and expoſed to 
the air upon a piece of paper, in a moment's time would take 
fire, and ſet the paper a ſinoaking, and preſently burn it or any 
combuſtible matter it came near. 

This it would do equally by night and day, and without rub- 
bing, or heating, or mixing with any other thing to promote 
the inflammation ; in which, he obſerves, it differed from all 
the artificial phoſphor: hitherto known. For that, e. gr. of urine, 
requires a {mall degree of warmth to enable it to ſhine, or take 
fire; and the Bononian ſtone, and phoſphorus Balduini only thine 
by day-light. 

In effect, M. Lemery the younger has at length diſcovered, that 
there is ſcarce any animal or vegetable matter but will afford 
phoſphorus. —- This he experienced in the ſeeds, ſarinæ, honey, 


ſugar, leaves, flowers, woods, roots, and oils of divers plants; 


The name is derived hence, that the art not only ſhe 
hours by the ſhadow of a gnomon, whence it j WS th 
rica, from ox«, ſhadow ; but ſometimes alſo b 
ſun's light, as in ſpot-dials, reflecting-dials, &c, 
light. See DIAL and Nopvus. 
PHOTINIANS, a ſect of ancient hereticks, 
divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, See HERRETic. 
They took their name from Photinus their chief, biſhop of 8 
miurn, and diſciple of Marcellus. — He maintained, as Le, wy 
us in one of his ſermons, that Jeſus Chriſt was true man p > 
not true God, nor born before all ages; that he only beg; 5 
be Chriſt when the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon him; = = 
he was called only Son for no other reaſon but becauſe the 8 
gin had no other.— He was convicted of his error, and de ha 
by a ſynod of Arians held at Sirmium in 351. — His N 
been ſince revived by Socinus. See SocixtA. 7 
PHRASE, PaRas1s, Ar, in grammar, an elegant turn or 
manner of ſpeech, peculiarly belonging to this or that occaſion 
this or that art, or this or that language. g 
Thus we fay, an Italian phraſe, an eaſtern phraſe, 3 Poetical 
phraſe, a rhetorical phraſe. See IDIo. 
A few elegant phraſes, pertinently applied, are an ornament of 
diſcourſe; but if they come too thick they have an ill effect 
and make the ſty le ſavour of affectation. See 8ST II. 
' ParasE is ſometimes alſo uſed for a ſhort ſentence, or (mall fg; 
or circuit of words conſtructed together. See SENTENcE. 


who denied the 


In this ſenſe father Buffier divides phraſes into compleat and 
incompleat. 


the blood and fleſh of calves, ſheep, flies, worms, the yolks of PHRASES are compleat where there is a noun and a verb, eich in 


eggs, &c. the human ſkull; bones, fat, nails, and the dung of all 
animals. The principal thing added to all theſe matters to make 
phoſphorus of them, is allum, which is indiſpenſably requiſite; 
nor can any other ſalt, how near a- kin ſoever hereto, even though 
it yield the very ſame principles, be ſubſtituted hereto. As to 
the means, or the operation whereby it is to be made, calcina- 
tion appears to be the eſſential part. 


Rationale of the eſfects of PhospHORus. It may be obſerved, that 


in moſt of the natural phoſphor:, there is a briſk attrition or 
friction concerned; which we may ſuppoſe either to give the 
minute parts of the ſubſtance the proper motion and agitation 
neceſſary to convert them into fire, if fire be ſo producible, 
(as Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and the generality of the Engliſh 


_ philoſophers have ſuppoſed it is) or to expel and emit the 


particles of fire naturally contained in them. See FIRE, FLAME, 
FRICTION, ATTRITION, Sc. 

In the factitious ſorts we may note, that 2 long proceſs by fire 
is uſually required, wherein the matter undergoes divers coctions, 
torrefactions, calcinations, diſtillations, &c. in the courſe where- 
of a conſiderable quantity of fire muſt neceſſarily be imbibed, 
and may poſſibly be retained therein. ; 

In thar, e.g. prepared of the fecal matter, M. Homberg obſerves, 
the aqueous part of the ſubſtance muſt neceſſarily have all been 


evaporated, with the greateſt part of the oil and volatile ſalt; | 
leaving pores or vacuities in the places they poſſeſſed; ſo that 


what remains is a ſpongeous tiſſue of earth and fixed ſalt, hav- 
ing nothing in its loculi or cavities, but ſome of the matter 


of the fire which has been arreſted and detained therein, much 


as in quick-lime. | 
This being ſuppoſed, we know that the fixed falt, which is here 
pretty copious, will readily abſorb the moiſture of the conti- 
guous air; and the ſudden introduction of ſuch moiſture into 
the pores of the powder muſt produce a friction, which may 
excite a ſmall degree of heat; and this joined with what fire was 
there already laid up, may make a heat ſufficient to give fire to 
the ſmall remains of oils too cloſely linked with the ſalt to have 
been carried off by the calcining fire; ſo that we have here 
every thing neceſſary to heat and light. See HEAT, c. 

What confirms this doctrine is, that, if the powder be kept in 
a veſſel not ſufficiently cloſe, the air, inſinuating by degrees, 
moiſtens and ſaturates the powder, but ſo ſlowly, as not to pro- 


duce friction enough to ſet it on fire; ſo that it is ſpoiled, and 


diſabled from taking fire ever after; much as quick-lime, which 
after it has lain ſome time in the air, ceaſes to grow hot, even 
by the affuſion of water. 


The reaſon why quick lime, which contains a deal of particles 


of fire, as well as our powder, does not conceive heat by the 


acceſs of the air, or the ingreſs of its moiſture into the pores 
thereof, but that water muſt be thrown thereon, is, that the 
quick-lime, being more throughly calcined, retains too little 


fixed ſalt to imbibe the moiſture readily and copiouſly enough | 


to excite the neceſſary friction. 

And the reaſon why quick-lime does not produce a flame, as 
the powder does, even when water is caſt on it, is, that it did 
not retain enough of the oily matter to afford flame; for if oil be 


mix'd with it, a flame will readily enſue. Mem. del Acad. an.1711. 
PHOSPHORUS, in aſtronomy, is the morning-ſtar, or the planet 


Venus, when ſhe goes before the ſun. See VENus. 


The Latins call it Lucifer; the French, etoile de berger; the | 


Greeks, phoſphorus, from pus, light, and ob, I bear, bring. 


PHOTOSCIATERICA, a term which ſome authors uſe for the 
Art of dialling. See DiaLLING: | 


its proper function, i. e. where the noun expreſſes a lubject, 
and the verb the thing affirmed of it. 


1 


Incompleat PHRASES are thoſe where the noun and the verb to- 


gether only do the office of a noun ; conſiſting of ſeveral words 
without affirming any thing, and which might be expteſſed in 
a ſingle word. 
Thus; that which is true, is an incompleat phraſe, which might 
de expreſſed in one word, ruth : as that which is true (atishes 
| the mind, i. e. truth ſatisfies the mind. 
PHRASEOLOGY, PRRASEOLOGIA, ®PAZEOAOTTA, 2 col- 
| lection of the phraſes, or elegant expreſſions, in any language. 
See PHRASE. - 
PHRENES, ®TPENEE, in anatomy, the diaphragm. See Dta- 
PHRAGM. | | 
It was thus called by the ancients, from pe, mind; as ima- 
gining this the ſeat bf the rational ſoul. Hence 
PHRENESIS, PRRENSsY, or diſtraction. See PartniTi3 
| and PARAPHRENESIS. \ 


nerves, are nervous branches derived from the cervical nerves, 
which, joining in a trunk, run through the mediaſtinum undi- 
vided, till, arriving near the diaphragm, they again divide, and 
ſend off divers branches, ſome into the muſcular, others into 
the rendinous part thereof. See NERVE and DIAPHRAGM. 
PHRENI C veſels, an appellation given to a vein, and ſome 
arteries of the human body; from their paſſing through the 
diaphragm. See DIAPHRAGM: 5 
The phrenic artery ariſes out of the deſcending aorta, and dif- 
tributes itſelf into the diaphragm and pericardium. See Tab. 
Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 40. See allo ARTERY, AORTA, Ee. 
The phrenic veins are two veins which the deſcending cava fe- 
ceives immediately after its piercing the diaphragm. — See Tab. 
Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 6. litt. gg. See alſo VEIN and Cava. 
PHRENITIS*, PHRENESIs, or PHRENSY, in medicine, 4 
conſtant and vehement delirium or diſtraction, accompanied 
with an acute fever, raving, waking, &c. See DELIRIUM. 
It has its name pris, from Pew, mens, the underſtanding); or, 
as ſome will have it, from gm, the diaphragm, in regard the an- 
cients ſuppoſed it to have its ſeat in that part. See DIAPHRAGM, 
Ir differs from the maria and melancholy, in that thele ate 
without fevers. See MANIA, Cc. + ES "I 
Phyſicians generally make the phrenitis to conſiſt in an in 395 
mation of the meninges of the brain; and diſtinguiſh neg of 
the paraphrenitis, which they ſuppoſe to be an inflammation 
the diaphragm. See PARAPHRENITIS. Kae 
Willis will have them the ſame diſeaſe, and both to conſi * 
Inflammation of the animal ſpirits. He only diſtinguiſhes ; 
as the inflammation ariſes from the cerebrum alone, or 9 hey 
cerebrum and cerebellum together; and concludes, chat Fd 
both ariſe after a fever, from the boiling blood's throwug 
aduſt recrements into the brain. de Ceres 
| Boerhaave makes the phrenitis either true, wherein 1 
brum, or meninges, or both, are inflamed; or 00 1 
where the matter of a fever is tranſlated into the ere 3 0 
The true one either kills on the _ fourth, Go, or le 
day; or changes into a mania, lethargy, comus, —* ſe 
i of the teeth, grumous blood diſtilling from the 09% 
are prognoſtics of death. | | - malignant 
The diſeaſe is oſteneſt the effect of inflammatory Hom of the 
fevers; though it ſomerimes ariſes from a ſuppreiom 


natural evacuations, as the menſes, c. ns 


3 


PHRENETIC nerves, called alſo diaphragmatic and ftomachic 


Tremors, 


The cure is the ſameas of an apoplexy ; but where the evacuil! — 
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PHTHIS! 6 SOLEIL, 1 


are concerned, they muſt Grit be reQified. See AroFLExy. 


PHREN SY. Seethe article PHRENITIS. 


zY GIAN mode, in muſic. See Mook. 


PHRYGIA NS, PHRYGES, or PHRYGASTES, as St. Epiphanius 


s them, were ancient heretics, a branch of the Montaniſts; 
5 called from Phrygia, a country where they abounded. See 
Care dee 4 Montanus their prophet; and looked on Maxi- 
1 he nd Priſcilla as great propheteſſes. See MoNTANISTs. | 
01018 © trix of prophecy, or rather enthuſiaſm, was their diſtin- 
ber bu character. In the buſineſs of the trinity they were 


orthodox. 


PHTHIRIA §18* $9EIPIAEIE, in medicine, the morbus pe- 


dicularis, or louzy diſeaſe, wherewith children, and even ſome- 
times adults are afflicted. See PEDIcULAR Is. 
Ane word is formed from the Greek, Obel, louſe. 


Tis cauſe is in the ſeeds of that vermine laid in the cuticle, 
which here happening to prove a proper nidus, cheriſhes and 
foſters the ſeed ſo as to hatch it. See WoRMs. 8 

The linnen cloths uſed by goldſmiths to wipe their veſſels 
wich after gilding, are excellent againſt the Phthiriaſis, by reaſon 
of the mercury they contain, when applied by rubbing the 
child's head. 


n its general ſenſe, denotes any kind of con- 
ſumption of the body, in what part ſoever it be ſeared, or from 


. 


what cauſe ſoever it ariſe. See CONSUMPTION, and ATROPHY. 


Thus we have a nervous phthiſis, renal phthi/is, dorſal phthiſis, 


ir hthiſis, &c. 
pff Ti * GS ſenſe, is reſtrained to a pulmonary con- 
ſumption, or à conſumption ariſing from an ulcer, or other 
diſorder of the lungs, accompanied with a flow hectic fever, 
which waſtes, extenuates, and conſumes the mulcular fleſh. 
See Luxcs, Ec. SS 
Sydenham obterves, that the hectical phthiſis uſually has its origin 
in the winter's cold; from a ſharp humour trickling down upon 
the lungs, where, like a catarrh, it irritates them ſo as to raiſe 
a cough. See COUGH and CATARRH. | 3 
This by degrees brings on other ſymptoms; as a ſpitting, firſt 
of a vilcid pituita, then a heavy fetid pus, then of pure blood, 
and ſometimes of the very ſubſtance of the lungs rotted by a 
lon» exulceration ; with night- ſweats, falling off of the hair, and a 
colliquative flux, which is ſoon followed by death. — The fame 
author adds, that the phthiſis kills two thirds of thoſe who die 
of chronic diſeaſes. See CHRONIC. 
In the laſt ſtage of rhe phrhiſes, the noſe appears ſharp, the eyes 
hollow, the temples fallen, the ears cold and contracted, the 
ſkin about the torchead hard and dry, and the complexion 
greeniſh, or livid, &c. which is called the factes hippocratica. 
See FACE. 
Among the cauſes of this diſeaſe may be reckoned intem- 
perance, as it brings on a plethora or cacochymia, peripneu- 
monies, aſthma's, pleurifies, &c. Morton adds, that the phthi/is 
frequen y ariſes from an ill contormation of the breaſt ; which 
is either natural, as when the breaſt is too narrow, the neck too 
long, c. or accidental, where there happens a curvity or diſtor- 
tion ot the breaſt ;—among the ſymptoms he reckons a nauſea, 
or retching, with a heat in the palms of the hands, and redneſs 
in the cheeks, all after eating. | 
Forthe cure—Sydenham orders the defluxion on the lungs, in 
the firſt ſtage, to be abated by blood- letting, &c. and pectorals 
to be uſed, accommodated to the various ſtates of the diſeaſe, 
v2, Incraſſants, atrenuants to aſſwage the hectic, &c. with 
emullions, aſſes- milk, &c. and balſamics, to cure the ulcer. 
But the chief aſſiſtance in this diſeaſe is from riding conſtantly on 
horſe-back, where the patient need not confine himſelf to any 
laws of diet, Sc. This alone, he adds, is almoſt as ſure a 
cure tor a phthijes, as the cortex for an intermitting fever, See 
EXERCISE. 
Fan Baynard recommends butter milk as an admirable ſucce- 
2 to aſſes- milk. Sylvius ſays, he knows of no medicine, 
10 er internal or external, ſo good againſt freſh ulcers of the 
"35, as bum of ſulphur, eſpecially when prepared with oil of 
Mile. See SULPHUR. | 
* obſerves, that the cough of phthiſical people is at firſt 
8 7 rene at length it becomes pulmonary. He adds, that 
ee, good in a beginning phthiſis, purgatives by all 
ern 3 M ines commends the uſe of medicines 
a vulnerary, » Not only as they promote expectoration, but 


has I obſeryation, that in thoſe countries where they 
Willi 2 People are rarely affected with the phthiſis; which 
ae alcribes to the ſulphur abounding therein, and recom- 

5 tincture of ſulphur as the beſt remedy he knows of in any 


cough without a fever ; adding, chat a ſuffumigation, or ſmother, 


0 ſulphur and arſenic h i 
deſperate þ 25 ic has frequently proved a cure in the moſt 


netus holds the phthiſis to be contagious; and that there are 


requently inſtan ; ; i 
nen, beds, We ces of its being communicated by cloaths, lin- 


itcairn 6 5 KM 
Vor E OO dulcis, in the beginning of a 


phthifis. And Barbrette and Colbatch alert, that, contrary to 


the opinion of moſt authors, they have frequently uſed aci 
with ſucceſs in the phthiſis. See * 10, rg, * acids 


PHYGETHL ONT, o1rEeaoNn, in medicine, is defined by 
Celſus, a hard flat tumor, ſomewhat reſembling a puſtle ; oc- 
caſioning an intenſe pain, and ſometimes a fever. See Tv MOR. 

The word is derived from the Greek, ue, I breed, engender. 
The phygethlon only differs from the phyma, in that it does not 
riſe ſo high; it ripens very ſlowly, and produces but little pus. 
See PHYMA. 

The Latins call it panis, or pants, and ſometimes panicula —Gor- 
ræus defines the phygethlon, a phlegmon ariſing on the glandu- 
lous parts, eſpecially about the neck, armpits, and inguen; which 
Jaſt is called a bubo, See PHLEGMON, Ge. x 

The phygethlon has the ſame cauſes, and the fame ſymptoms with 
the common bubo. See Bu BO. — It frequently ariſes after 
fevers, and pains of the belly, and is cured like other inflam- 
mations. | 

PHYLACTER Y, $STAAKTHPION, in church-hiftory, a ſlip of 
parchment, wherein was wrote ſome text of holy tcripture, par- 
ticularly of the decalogue; which the more devout people among 
the Jews wore on the forehead, the breaſt, or the neck, as a 
mark of their religion, See FRONTAL. 

PHYLACTERY, in the general, was a name given by the ancients 
to all kinds of charms, ſpells, or characters, which they wore 
about them, as amulets, to preſerve them from dangers or 
diſeaſes. See CHARM, AMULET, &c. 

The primitive chriſtiars alſo gave the name phylacteries to the 
caſes wherein they incloſed the relicks of their dead. See Re- 
LICK. 

PHY MA, 9YMA, in medicine, a roundiſh pointed tumor, ari- 
ſing on the glandular parts, eſpecially under the lower jaw. See 
TumoR. 

The phyma is ſmaller and ſmoother, leſs red and painful, than 
the phygethlon. See PHYGETHLON. | 

It is catily cured in children; more difficultly in adults, but in 
thoſe it is more rare. It is remedied by aſſiſting nature in the 
work of maturation ; as by a ſuppurating cataplaſm, c. — It is 
ſuppoſed to have its riſe from pituitous blood; and is moſt 


| 


9 


common in children, where it frequently ariſes from too tight 
bandages. | 
Gorræus obſerves, that ſome make phyma a general name for 
all rumors, or apoſthumes, that maturate and ſuppurate readily, 
of what kind ſoever, or in whatſoever glandulous part they 
ariſe. 6 
PHV SIC, or Paysick, ®YEIKH, the art of healing; properly 
called medicine. 
* The word is formed from the Greek $9:;, nature; in regard 


medicine conſiſts principally in the obſervation of nature. See 
Pu sies. 


e A I progreſs, diviſion, &c. of phyſic. See ME DICINE. 
er metical Pay SIC. NN . HERMETICAL. 
Bachelor of Paysic. gee ENS BACHELOR. 
PHYSICAL, IKO, ſomething belonging to, or really exiſt- 
ing in nature. See PHYSICs. 

In this ſenſe we ſay a phy/ical point, in oppoſition to a mathe- 
matical one, which only exiſts in the imagination. See PoiNT. 
A phyſical ſubſtance, or body, in oppoſition to ſpirit, or meta- 
3 ſubſtance, Sc. See Subſtance, &c. 


— 


HYSICAL, or ſenſible horizon. See HoRIZON. 


PHYSICAL agent. 1 CAGENT. 
PAYSICAL cauſe. 9 CAUSE. 
PHYSICAL certitude. CERTITUDE. 
PHYSICAL concrete. CONCRETE. 
PHYSICAL continuity. ConTINUITY. 
PRVYSIcAL evidence. 4 EVIDENCE. 
PHYSICAL fate. + | FATE. 
PHYSICAL good. 4 > 1 Goop. 
PHYSICAL. neceſſity. | » | NECESSITY, 
PHYSICAL part. 5 | PART. 
PaysICAL perfection. | & | PERFECTION. 
PHYSICAL poſſible. PosSIBLE. 
PHYSICAL predetermination. PREDETERMINATION. 
PHYsICAL premotion. PREMOTION. 
ParsICAL qualities. QuaALITY. 
PaysICAL quantity. QUANTITY. 


— 

PHYSICIAN, a perſon who profeſſes medicine, or the art of 
healing. See MEDICINE. : 

The ancients diſtinguiſhed their phy/iczans into various claſles, or 
ſets: — As, | | 

Rational Paysicians, thoſe who proceeded in a certain regular 
method, founded upon reaſon ; deducing conſequences there- 
from, to particular caſes. | 

Methodical PuxvsiciAxs. See the article METHoDICAL. | 

Dogmatical Pays1Cians, thoſe who laid down principles, and rea- 
ſoned from thoſe principles, and from experience. See Dog- 
MATIC. 

Empirical Pays1ciaNs, thoſe who kept wholly to experience, 
and excluded all uſe of reaſon in medicine. — Such were Sera- 
pion, Apollonius, Glaucus, &c. See EMPIRICAL. . 

| | 8 X Clinical 
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Clinical PHYSICIANS were thoſe who viſited their patients a- bed 
to examine their caſes. See CLINIC. 
In oppoſition to the empirics, who ſold their medicines in the 
ſtreets, &c. : 
They had alſo their aſtrological phy/icians, botanical phyſicrans, 
anatomical phyſicians, chirurgical phyſicians, pharmaceutical phy- 
ficians, &c. beſides gymnaſtical phyſicians, iatraliptæ or thoſe 
who applied external unctions, and frictions, &c. — Coſmetick 
phyſicians for the complexion; ophthalmic phy/icians for the eyes; 
vulnerary phyſicians for wounds, Oc. 
Among the moderns, a general phyſician includes almoſt all theſe 
ſeveral kinds. — Regular PaysIclaNs are contra-diſtinguiſhed 
from empirical phy/iczans, who preſcribe at random ; having 
ſome one or two remedies which ſerve in all diſeaſes. See 
EMPIRICAL. 

Galenical Pavys1cians are thoſe who preſcribe gentle, natural, and 
ordinary medicines. See GALENICAL. 


Spagyrical or chymical PHYSIC1ANs are thoſe who preſcribe violent | 


medicines drawn from minerals, &c. by fire. See SPAGYRICAL 
and CHYMICAL. Te 
College of PaysICIans. See the article COLLEGE. 
PHYSICKS, Parsica, EIK, ſometimes alſo called phy/ic- 
logy and natural philoſophy ; is the doctrine of natural bodies, 
their phænomena, cauſes, and effects, with the various affec- 
tions, motions, operations, &c. thereof. See PH1LosoPHY and 
NATURE. 
* The word is derived from the Greek ꝙvois, nature. See Pays10L0GY: 


Mr. Locke would likewiſe have God, angels, and ſpirits, come 
under phy/icks, which are more uſually referred to metaphyſicks. 
See ME TAPHYSICKS. 
The origin of phy/ics is referred by the Greeks, to the bar- 
barians, viz. the brachmans, magi, and the Hebrew and Ægyp- 
tian prieſts. See BRacHMANS, Mac, &c. 
From theſe it was derived to the Greek ſages or ſophi, particu- 
larly Thales, who is ſaid to have firſt profeſſed the ſtudy of 
nature in Greece. See SOPHIST. 
Hence it deſcended into the pythagoric, platonic, and peripate- 
tic ſchools; whence it- was propagated into Italy, and thence 
through the reſt of Europe: though the druids, bards, &c. had 
; phyſics of their own. See PYTHaGoREan, PLATONiC, and 
PERIPATETIC ; lee alſo DRvip, BarD, &c. 
 Phyfics may be divided, with regard to the manner wherein it 
has been handled, and the perſons by whom, into 
Symbolical Pays1cs, that couched in ſymbols: ſuch was that of 
the old Egyptians, Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, who delivered 
the properties of natural bodies under arithmetical and geome- 
trical characters, and hieroglyphics. See SYMBOL, GEoOME- 
TRY, HIEROGLYPHICS, c. | 
Peripatetical, or that of the Ariſtotelians, who explained the na- 
ture of things by matter, form, and privation, elementary and 
occult qualities, ſympathies, antipathies, attractions, &c. See 
ARISTOTELIAN, c. | | 
Experimental, which enquires into the reaſons and natures of 
things from experiments; ſuch as thoſe in chemiſtry, hydroſta- 
tics, pneumatics, optics, &c. See EXPERIMENT, Cc. 
This has been much cultivated fince the time of my lord Bacon; 
and continues to be ſo, with good ſucceſs. 
The experiments of the academiſts of Cimento, of the royal 


ſociety, of the royal academy, and even of private perſons, par- | 


ticularly Mr. Boyle, Sir Iſ. Newton, Mr. Haukſbee, &c. have 
been of infinite ſervice in phyſics; and it is to theſe, in great 
meaſure, that the advantage of the modern philoſophy above 
the ancient is due. See EXPERIMENTAL. * 

Mechanical or Corpuſcular, which explains the appearances of 
nature from the matter, motion, ſtructure, and figure of 
bodies, and their parts; all according to the ſettled laws of na- 
ture and mechanicks. See CoRPUSCULAR and ME CHANI- 
CAL- 

PHYSIOGNOMICS, a term uſed by ſome phyſicians 
and naturaliſts for ſuch ſigns as are taken from the countenance 
to judge of the ſtate, diſpoſition, c. of the body and mind. 
See S16N and PHysSIOGNOMY. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, 9YZIOINQMAA, the art of knowing the 
humour, temperament, or diſpoſition of a perſon, from obſer- 
vation of the lines of his face, and the characters of its mem- 

bers, or features. See FACE, &c. 
*The word is formed from the Greek pues, nature, and vu, 
I know. 8 
Baptiſta Porta and Robert Fludd are the top modern authors on 
Pbyſiognomy.— The ancient ones are the ſophiſt Adamantius, and 
Ariſtotle ; the phy/iognomy of which laſt we have tranſlated into 
Latin by de Lacuna. 
There ſeems to be ſomething in phyſiagnomy, and it may per- 
haps bear a much purer philoſophy than what theſe authors were 
acquainted withal. This, at leaſt, we dare ſay, that of all the 
fanciful arts of the ancients, diſuſed among the moderns, there 
is none has ſo much foundation in nature as this. 
There is an apparent correſpondence between the face and the 
mind; the features and lineaments of the one are directed by 
the motions and affections of the other: there is even a peculiar! 
arrangement of the members of the face, a peculiar diſpoſition 
2 | 


PHYSIOLOGY#®®rt10A0T1A, the doctrine of nature, 07 


Priys10LOGY is more particularly uſed for a b 


PHYTOLOGY #, 9rToAOTF1A, a diſcourſe upon plan 


of the countenance to each particular affecti 
each particular idea of the mind. See Pass 4 eben t 
In effect, the language of the face, phyſiognomy. i 

nay, perhaps, as diſtinct and Arr Lox — — har 
ſpeech.— Thanks to bounteous nature, ſhe has not con. 
to one only method of converſing with each other, and ws ” 
ing each other's thoughts; we have ſeveral: we do not 1 
depend on the tongue, which may happen to be bound. = 
the ear, which may be deaf; but in thoſe caſes we hay, any 
other reſource, the countenance and the eye, which ee 
this further advantage, that, by comparing the reports of he 
tongue (a member exceedingly liable to deceive) with thoſ of 
the face, the prevarications of the former may be detected, : 
The foundation of phyſiognomy is this: the different objects ch 
preſent thernſelves to the ſenſes, nay, the different ideaz aa 
ariſe in the mind, do each make ſome impreſſion on the (: wag 
and each an impreſſion correſpondent or adequate to its — 
therefore each a different impreſſion. 1. 
If it be aſked how ſuch an impreſſion ſhould be effected? It is 
eaſy to anſwer that it follows from the oeconomy of the * 
tor, who has fixed ſuch a relation between the ſeveral parts 1 
the creation; to the end we may be apprized of the approach 
or receſs of things uſeful or hurtful to us. 
If this be not philoſophical eneugh, take the manner in the 
Carteſian language, thus: the animal ſpirits moved in the organ 
by an object, continue their motion to the brain; hence tha 
motion is propagated to this or that particular part of the body 
as is moſt ſuitable to the deſign of nature; having firſt made; 
proper alteration in the face, by means of its neryes, elpecially 
the pathetici and oculorum motorii. 
The face here does the office of a dial- plate; the wheel; and 
ſprings within-ſide the machine actuating its muſcles, ſhey 
what is next to be expected from the ſtriking part.—Not thatthe 
motion of the ſpirits is continued all the way by the impreſſion 
of the object; the impreſſion probably terminates in the me- 
dulla of the brain, the common fund of ſpirits: the reſt Dr. 
Gwither imagines may be effected much after the ſame manner 
as the air is conveyed into the pipes of an organ, which being 
uncovered, the air ruſhes in, and when the keys are let go, 
ſtopped again. See CONSENT of parts. 

Now, if by repeated acts, or the frequent entertaining of a fa- 
vourite paſſion, or vice, which natural temperament has hurried, 
or cuſtom dragged one to, the face is often put in that po- 
ſture which attends ſuch acts; the animal ſpirits will make 
ſuch patent paſſages through the nerves (in which the eſſence 
of a habit conſiſts. See HA BTT ;) that the face is ſometimes 
unalterably ſer in that poſture (as the Indian religious are by 
a-long continued ſitting in ſtrange poſtures in their pagods) or 
at leaſt falls inſenſibly and mechanically into that poſture, uulels 
ſome preſent object diſtort it therefrom, or diſſimulation hide 
it. See FAqQUIR. 

This reaſoning is confirmed by obſervation: thus we ſee grea: 
drinkers with eyes generally ſet to the noſe; the adducent mu- 
cles being oft employed to put them in that poſture, in order | 
to view their loved liquor in the glaſs in the time of drinking, 
whence thoſe muſcles are alſo denominated bibitory muſcle:. 
Thus alſo laſcivious perſons are remarkable for the oculorun 
mobilis petulantia, as Petronius calls it. — Hence we may ic- 
count for the quakers expecting face, waiting the ſpirit, the me- 
lancholy face of moſt ſectaries, the ſtudious face of men of 
great application of mind, &c. 
Were our obſervation a little more ſtrict and delicate, we might 
doubtleſs not only diſtinguiſh habits and tempers, but even o- 
feſſions.—In effect, does there need much penetration to diſtin- 
guiſh the fierce look of the veteran ſoldier, the contention 
look of the practiſed pleader, the ſolemn look of the miniſker 
of ſtate, &c. 


pious, 


natural bodies; called alſo phy/icks and natural. philoſepy 
See PHYsICKks, Fc. | 
* The word is formed of Sens, nature, and does, diſcourke = 
Pavs10L0GY properly denotes only an internal reaſoning - -4 
courſing, which ſtops or terminates in the ſpeculation, or a - 
contemplation of its object,viz.natural appearances; thelr 2 
c. and does not direct or preſcribe rules for the making ot u 
tural things, e. gr. ſtones, plants, &c. . 
In W chemiſtry p — not properly belong to Ne 
but is a kind of counter- part thereto, as imitating or m_— s 
nature, rather than conſidering and explaining her. Set 


MISTRY. — 
of diſeaſes, par- 
h 


which conſiders nature with regard to the Cure ealch, life 


ticularly the human body, irs parts, ſtructure, 
functions, oeconomy, &c. See MEDICINE- h what 
Phyfiology, in this ſenſe, amounts to much the ſame w. 
we otherwiſe call the doctrine of the animal oecomny. © 
OxEconomr. ts; of 8 
: |; NT, 
deſcription of their forms, kinds, properties, Vc: ag ah 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, @vT9, plant, 
diſcourſe, or x, I deſcribe, rehearſe, © PIA 


P I C 


PIC 


2 mater; in anatomy, called alſo mater tenuis, and meninx te-| ar | 
Ps to 1 9 mY oer . e cordages of tents. — Thus, to plant the pickee, 
lion, ng 5 ny rp Lg 4. lit. a, a, a. See allo 212 45 - gaming, See the article P1QUeT. 

1 2 , a a brin l inari : 
ed © PIACHE, Piazza, a covered arched walk, or portico. See] gar, Se. 1 . 
learn. Pon rico and de dinari a meats, fruits, &c, are preſerved and lealoted, . 
vhely Pl ASTE R; 7 more ordinarily called piece of PIcRLER 1 alſo uſed ſubſtantively for a fruit, dockt, leaf or other 

| eight. . | vegeta 1 7 15 
Te » Pl : ZZ. A, in building, popularly called piache, an Italian name 2 See 1 in pickle, to be uſed by way of tauce, 
ford us for a portico, or covered walk, ſupported by arches. See] They pic#le artichokes, muſhrooms, aſhen-keys, barberries, aſ- 
of the at Goni paragus, beans, &c.—Broom-buds, capers, and olives arc 22 
hoſe of The word literally ignifies a broad open place or ſquare;} with oil and vinegar. See Carts, &&c ; POL 
ted, whence it alſo became applied to the walks or portico's around | PICK LED fiſb. See the article Fist. 
& that them. 35 . ; | | PICQUEERING, PickEERiNG, or PickEROONING, a little 
eas that PICA, in medicine, malacia; or a depravation of appetite, which] flying war, or ſkirmiſh, which the ſoldiers make wi 
ſpirits; makes the patient abſurdly cover things unfit for food, or. inca- from their bodies, for pillage, or befor OT N 1 
cauſe; able of N 3 aſhes, plaiſter, ſalt, lime, chalk, Tot SKIRMISH. 5 e a main batile begins, 

yinegar, pepper, c. See APPETITE, P U ET. or PickEr : , 

d? tis The pic is frequent in girls and women with child; men are — . palich 7 r e ow 2 Te. much in uſe 
e cres. more rarely affected with it.— The diſorder is ſeldom original; Ic is played between t ARDS. 

7 a m original; play wo perſons, with only thirty two cards; 
parts of but uſually an E ect of an hypochondriacal infirmity in men; all the duces, threes, fours, fives, and fixes, being ſer aſide : 
proach and a chloroſis, ſtoppage of the menſes, or their eruption about In reckoning at this game every card goes for the number i 

the ſecond month of pregnancy in women; ſometimes it is| bears, as a ten for ten; only all court-cards go for ten, and Pe 
in the hereditary in children from ſome caule affecting the mother. ace for eleven: and the uſual game is one hundred up — In 
e organ See MoxsrER. 8 15 playing, the ace wins the king, the king the queen, and lo down 
nce that The diſeaſe is uſually ſuppoſed to have its riſe from a vitious fer. Twelve cards are dealt around, uſually by two and two : which 
e body, ment of the ſtomach; to which may be added, diſorders of the done, the remainder are laid in the middle : if one of he 
made 2 imagination, occaſioned by ill examples and ridiculous preju- gameſters finds he has not a court card in his hand, he is to de- 
pecially dices. See [MAGINATION. ; clare he has carte blanche, and tell how many cards he will la 

Inthe Philoſophical Tranſattions Dr. F airfax gives us an inſtance] out, and deſire the other to diſcard, that he may ſhew his «ated 
els and of a woman in Stow- market, who was invited by her pica to ſuck and ſatisfy his antagoniſt, that the carte blanche is real; for 
* the wr re 1 eb often as ſhe could, ſhetook| Which he reckons ten. ; 
that the into her body With open moutn, orcing it in by blowing with Each perſon diſcards, i. e. lays aſide a certai 
preſſion both hands the bellows inverted. — He adds, he knew 3 cards, and Fc 2 like won; "Fs from = wing ang" So oy 
the me- in the lame circumſtances, whom nothing would ſatisfy but of the eight cards, may take three, four or five; the dealer all 
reſt Dr. crackling cinders under her feet. | the remainder, if he pleaſes. : 
manner | Something like this has alſo been found in-brutes. — The laſt After diſcarding, the eldeſt hand examines what ſuit he has 
h being mentioned author MENTIONS a greyhound-bitch, which, five or moſt cards of; and reckoning how. many points he has in that 
> let go, fix days before caſting her whelps, longed for another bitch's ſuit; if the other have not ſo many in that, or any other ſuit 

bs whelps, and eat them all up, and would have eat the bitch her he tells one for every ten of that ſuir.—He who thus reckons 

of a f- herſelf, Thus it is that ſows are ſometimes known to eat up molt is ſaid to win the point. 
wrried, whole litters of pigs. The uſual remedies in the pica are bleed- The point being over, each examines what ſequences he has 
hat po- ing, purging, vomiting, and chaly beats. of the ſame ſuit, viz. how many tierces, or ſequences of three 
u make Nrw See printing LETTER. gquartes or fours, quintes or fives, ſixiemes or ſixs, Cc. For 
elſence P - DS, a religious ſect who aroſe in Bohemia in the * tierce they reckon three points, for a quarte four, tor a quinre 
metimes XV® century; ſo called from their author, one Picard. fifteen, and for a ſixieme ſixteen, c. And the ſeveral ſequences 
5 are by He drew after him a great number of men and women, pre-] ate diſtinguiſhed in dignity by the cards they begin from: 
gods) or tending he would reſtore them to the primitive ſtate of inno- thus ace, king and queen are called tierce major; king, queen, 
e, unlels _ 1 Adam was created; and accordingly himſelf and knave, tierce to a king; knave, ten, and nine, fierce 10 4 
tion hide _ = title of the new Adam. See ApaniTEs. knave, &c. and the beſt tierce, quarte, or quinte, i. . that 
; f ö N er t o pretence he taught his followers to abandon them- which takes its deſcent from the beſt card, prevails; ſo as to 
ee great — ves to all impurity; making them believe that therein con- make all the others in that hand good, and deſtroy all thoſe 
ent muſ- ed the liberty of the ſons of God, and that all thoſe not of in the other hand. — In like manner a quarte in one hand {ets 
in co | 3 were in bondage. | aſide a tierce in the other. 
a 85 oo : began 2 Germany and the Low- countries, perſuading The ſequences over, they proceed to examine how many aces, 
c 5 Bas 70 15 naked, and giving them the name of Adamites.— Af- kings, queens, knaves, and tens each holds; reckoning for 
 oculorum 2 2 iſland in the river Lauſnecz, a few leagues from every three of any ſort, three: but here too, as in ſequences 
| oy — an 0 e head quarters of Ziſca, he fixed himſelf and his fol- | be that with the ſame number of threes, has one that is higher 
pn 7 _ bar appointed his women to be common, but al- than any the other has, e. gr. three aces, has all his others made 

1A re Prat them without his permiſſion. So that when! 890d hereby, and his adverſary's all ſet aſide. But four of any 

. N a woman, he carried her to Picard, who gave him fort, which is called a quatorze, always ſets aſide three. 
we 5 ag Ra e 2 Go, increaſe, multiply, and fill the earth. All the game in hand being thus reckoned, the eldeſt proceeds 
wor 0 N 3 iſca, the great general of the Huſſites, fo famous] to play, reckoning one for every card he plays above a nine, 
m_ wake. ories over the emperor Sigiſmund, ſtruck with their | and the other follows him in the ſuit; and the higheſt card of 
et oe” TR es, againſt them; and, making himſelf maſ- the ſuit wins the trick. — Note, unleſs a trick be won with a 

1 " 0 put them all to death except two, whom he card above a nine, (except the laſt trick) nothing is reckoned 
. PICATUM leg imſelf of their doctrine. for it; though the trick ſerves afterwards towards winning 
15 7 5 PICKAGE 1 80 See the article VIN uu. the cards; and that he who plays laſt does not reckon for his 
duty paid I - ICCAGE, PICCAGIUM, an ancient cuſtom or] cards, unleſs he wins the trick. | 
3 picking © 1 50 and markets, for breaking the ground, and The cards being played our, he that has moſt tricks reckons ten 
” his . f or ſtandings. _ for winning the cards. —If they have tricks alike, neither reckons 
15 0 for hol a Pickage was uſually given or granted in charters | an) thing. The deal being finiſhed, and each having marked 
ere pick EERI air or market. | up his game, they proceed to deal again as before, cutting a- 
e Keen: NG and PicxxROONNd. See the article Prc-| freſh each time for the deal. | 
king o PICKET p | | | IF both parties be within a few points of being up, the carte 

"th 8 ICQUET, or P1QUET, in fortification, a ſtake ſharp blanche is the firſt thing that reckons, then the point, then the 

phy king aaf » and uſually ſhod with iron; uſed in laying out the ſequences, then the quatorzes or threes, then the tenth cards. 
— — "Aly 5 2 the ſeveral meaſures and angles thereof. He that can reckon thirty in hand by carte blanche, points, 

e ther faſcin 2 * packets drove into the earth, to hold toge- quintes, &c. without playing, ere the other has reckoned any 
- medicine ICKETs are al e in any work caſt up in haſte. thing, reckons nineiy tor them ʒ and this is called a repigue;— 
ger orſs, in a er. es drove into the ground by the tents of the if he reckons above thirty, he reckons ſo many above ninety. 
ar 44 of the foot 2 to tie their horſes to; and before the tents If he can make up thirty, part in hand, and part play, ere the 

) in a ring, » Where they reſt their muſkets or pikes about them other has told any thing, he reckons for them ſixty. — And this 

| wich whit When an horſe | is called a pique. Whence the name of the game. 

: 7 e noten man hath committed any conſiderable offence He that wins all the tricks, inſtead of ten, which is his right 

wmy. one hang d, ntenced ro ſtand on the pictet; which is to have], for winning the cards, reckons forty, and this is called a caps?. 

lun; of © ſund on Prins up as high as it can be ſtretched, and thus to PICR A—Hiera Pic RA. See the article HIERA. 

5 PLANT. is oppoſite 2 Pay a picket or ſtake, only with the toe of FI CTA 2g See the article T 0GA. | 

1d dre, nor eaſe bimſelf b o that he can neither ſtand nor hang well, PICTS Vall, in antiquity, a famed piece of Roman work, be- 

| Pickkrs are all aal hanging feet. f | gun by the emperor Adrian, on the northern bounds of England, 

PIA o Rakes with notches towards the top, to which | * Prevent the Incurſions of the Picts and Scots. See WALL. 
; ; | Ar 
| | 


PIE 


At firſt it was made only of turf, ſtrengthened with palliſadoes, 
till the emperor Severus, coming in perſon into Britain, built 
it with ſolid ſtone, reaching eight miles in length, from the Iriſh 
to the German ſea, or from Carliſle ro Newcaſtle; with watch- 
towers, garriſoned ar the diſtance of a mile from each other. 
It was ruined ſeveral times by the Picts, and often repaired by 
the Romans. — At laſt Ætius, a Roman general, rebuilt it of 
brick; and the Picts ruining it the year following, it was no 
longer regarded but as a boundary between the two nations. 
The wall was eight foot thick, and twelve high from the ground; 
it run on the northſide of the rivers Tyne and Irthing, up and 
down ſeveral hills; the tract or remains of it are to be ſeen this 
day in many places both in Cumberland and Northumberland. 
PICTURE, PircTtuRa, a piece of painting, or a ſubject re- 
preſented in colours on canvas, wood, or the like, and incloſ- 
ed in a frame. See PAINTING. 
PIECE, in commerce, ſignifies ſometimes a whole, and ſome- 

times only a part of the whole. 

In the firſt ſenſe we ſay, a piece of cloth, of velvet, &c. mean- 
ing a certain quantity of yards regulated by cuſtom, being yer 
entire, and not cut. See CLOTH. 

In the other ſignification we ſay, a piece of tapeſtry, meaning a 
diſtinct member wrought apart, which, with ſeveral others, 
makes one hanging. See TAPE STR. 

A piece of wine, of cyder, &c. is a caſk full of thoſe liquors. 


Chimney P1ECE. CHIMNEY. 

Detached P1ECE. 8 . DETACHED. 
ee the articles 

Aaſfter-P1ECE. MASTER. 


Eafel PIECE. EASEL. 


Prbcx, in matters of money, ſignifies ſometimes the ſame thing 


with ſpecies; as, when we ſay, this piece is too light, &c. See 
SPECIES and CoIN, 


Sometimes by adding the value of the pieces, it is uſed to expreſs 


ſuch as have no other particular name; as a piece of eight rials, 
a piece of twenty five ſols, Fc. | | 
In England the piece abſolutely is ſometimes uſed for twenty 
ſhillings ſterling, and ſometimes for a guinea. See GUINEA, 
PouND, and STERLING. 
By 6 G. II. c. 25. Broad: pieces of five and twenty, or three and 
twenty ſhillings value, or any halves or quarters thereof, are 
called in.—And all perſons are forbid to receive or utter them 
in payment by tale. 

PIECE of eight, or piaſtre, is a filver money, firſt ſtruck in Spain, 
afterwards in other countries, and now current in moſt parts of 
the world. See CoiN. Nt 


It has its name piece of eight, or rial of eight, becauſe equal to 
eight ſilver rials. See RIAL. 
Its value is nearly on the ſame foot with the late French crown, 
viz. four ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling.— In 1687 the propor- 
tion of the ſimple rial to the piaſter was changed; and, in lieu 
of eight rials, they give ten. — At preſent the reduction is on 
the ancient ſtandard. 
There are two kinds of piaſters or Spaniſh crowns, the one ſtruck 
at Potoſi, the other at Mexico; theſe latter are a little matter heavier 
than the former; but, in return, they are not quite ſo fine. 
The piece of eight has its diminutions, v:z. the demi-piaſter, or 
piece of four rials ; the quarter, or piece of two ; the half quar- 
ter, and the ſixteenth. —The exchange between Spain and Eng- 
land is made in preces of eight. See EXCHANGE. | 

PIECE is alſo a kind of money of account, or rather a manner 

of accounting uſed among the negroes on the coaſt of Angola 

in Africa. See MoNEx. N 
The price of ſlaves, and other commodities, here negotiated, as 
alſo the duties paid the petty kings, are eſtimated on both ſides 
in pieces. Thus thoſe barbarians requiring ten pieces for a ſlave; 
the Europeans, in like manner, value the money or merchandice 
to be given in exchange in pieces. See COMMERCE. | 
E. gr. ten Anabaſtes are one piece; a barrel of powder of ten 


pounds, one piece; a piece of blue ſalempouris, four pieces; ten 
braſs baſons, one piece. 


PiEcE, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary, or charge. See ORD1- 


NARY and CHARGE. 
The honourable pieces of the ſhield are the chief, feſs, bend, 
pale, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron; and, in general, all thoſe which 


may take up one third of the field, when alone, and in what 
manner ſoever it be. 


Picks, in the military art, include all forts of great guns and 


mortars. See GUN, CANNoN, and MoRTAR. 


Theſe are alſo called pieces of ordnance, or artillery. See ORD-| 


NANCE, c. 


Field Pic Es are a ſmaller fort, carrying balls of ten or twelve 
pounds. See FIELD pieces. 

Battery PrECEs are the larger fort of guns uſed at ſieges for mak- 
ing of breaches. — Such are the twenty four pounders, and the 


culverin ; the one carrying twenty four, and the other eighteen | 


pound of ball. 
Poiſoning a PIECE. PolsoN. 
E levaticn of a Pikck. de the nies Erevarion 
Duadrating a PIECE. QUADRATING. 
PIEDOOU CHE, in achitecture, a little ſtand or pedeſtal, ei- 
ther oblong or ſquare, enriched with mouldings; ſerving to 


PIEDROIT, in architecture, a peer, or a ſquare kind 


PIEDROIT is allo uſed for a part of the ſolid wall 


PIE-POUDER-Court, an ancient court mentio 


PIER. See the article PEER. 
PIERCED, PRERC EI in heraldry, 


muſt be expreſſed round pierced; which Gibbon in Latin cls 


PIERCING, among farriers. —To pierce a horſe's ſhre lean, is 


PIES, in our ancient law-books. — Freres Pigs were a fort of 


PIEST RUM, MEETFON, an inftrument wherewithal to beat 
PIETANTIA, or PrTTANCE, a portion of victuals diſtribu- 


PIETANTIARIUS. See the article PrTANCIARIUS. 
PIETISTS, a religious ſect lately ſprung up among the prote- 


the practice of other Lutherans. Hence a Lutheran of Dantzic 


ſupport a buſt, or other little figure. See PRDRS TI 


* The word is French, formed from the Italian, Boer, Ee. 


Peduccio, foot 


lar, part whereof is hid within a wall. See PRER 5 pil. 
STATA. | ARA. 
The only thing wherein it differs from a pie; 

latter has a regular baſe, and capital, which oy 2 the 
See PILAST ER. Wants, 


a 
door or window; comprehending the door-poſt — to a 
tableau, leaf, Sc. See Doox, WIN Dow, Oc. i ranle, 


| ned in ma. 
of our ſtatutes, to be held in fairs, for the rendring 771 
to buyers and ſellers; and the redre Vances Jullice 
therein. See FAIR. | Tiling 


It had its name, either becauſe moſt ordinarily held in ſum 
and that the ſuiters hereat were chiefly country clowns mer, 
duſty feet, called by the French, pieds poudreux, or frot 15 
expedition intended in the hearing of cauſes proper l 
ere the duſt went off the plaintiff and defendant's feet TY 
The Saxons called it ceapung-zemor, i. e. a court of merch 
diſe; or for the deciſion of dilputes relating to buying 7 "1 
ling Doctor and ſtudent obſerve that it is only held * 
the continuance of the fairs, &c. | ing 


ls of prie 


7, is when an ordinary is per. 
forated, or ſtruck through, ſhewing, as it were, a hole in ic 


This piercing is to be expreſſed in blazon, as to its ſhape: thus 
if a croſs have a ſquare bole, or perforation in the center, it is 
blazoned, /quare pierced, which is more proper than ri 
pierced, as Ligh expreſſes it; and accordingly the French cal 
it perc en quarre. — When the hole, or perforation is round, it 


perforata, becauſe all holes made with piercers or augres, are 
round.—lf the hole in the center be in the ſhape of a lozenge 
it is expreſſed pierced loxenge- ways. | , 

All piercings muſt be of the colour of the field, becauſe piercing | 
implies the ſhewing of what is under the ordinary, or bearing. — 
Though when ſuch figures appear on the center of a croſs, &e, 
of another colour, the croſs is not to be ſuppoſed pierced, bur 


that the figure on it is a charge, and muſt be accordingly bla- 
zoned. See CRoss, &c. 


to pierce it too near the edge of the iron. — To pierce it fat, is 
to pierce ir further in. | 


monks, ſo called, becauſe they wore black and white garments, 
like magpies; the ſame, we ſuppoſe, with thoſe ſince called 
Carmelites : who, for a like reaſon, were anciently called by the 
French Freres Barrez. See CARMELITE. 

They are mentioned by Walſingham, p. 124. In guadam veteri 


cœmeterio, quod fuerat quondam fratrum, quos freres pies veteres 
appellabant. 


in pieces the bones of the head, in drawing a child out of the 
womb ; called alſo embryothlaſtes. See EMBRYOTHLASTES. 


red to the members of a college, or other community, upon 
ſome great feſtivals. See P1TTance. 


ſtants of Germany, ſeeming to be a kind of mean between the 
quakers of England, and the quietiſts of the Romuſh church. 
See QUIETISM and QUAKERS. a 
Their author was Spenerus, from whom they learnt to deſpiſe al 
eccleſiaſtical polity, all ſchool theology, all forms and ceremo- 
nies; and to give themſelves up to contemplation, and the my- 
ſtick rheology. See Mystic. 55 
The Pieti/ts are eſteemed Adiaphoriſts, or Indifferentiſts, 1. * 
in the German way of talking, they receive and allow of 2 
ſects among proteſtants, particularly the calviniſts, contrary to 


defines pietiſin, an aſſemblage of the hypotheſes, or ſyſtems of 
Anabaptiſts, Schwenckfeldians, Weigelians, Rathmannians, La- 
badiſts, and Quakers, who, under pretence of a new reforma- 
tion, and in hopes of better times, ſet aſide the Augſburg con- 
feſſion. See ADIAPHORIST. | 1 
The fame author charges the Pietiſis not onl with ſchiſm, = 
with hereſy : in that they believe, with the De natiſts, ae 0 
effect of the ſacraments depends on the piety and virtue ot 
miniſter; that creatures are emanations from the ſubſtance 
God; that a ſtate of grace is a real poſſeſſion of the 25 . 
tributes, and a true deification; that one may be united to 50 
though he deny the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt; that all error wr 
nocent, provided the will be but ſincere; that the pers 
grace is natural, and that the will begins the work of 2 
that one may have faith without any ſupernatural affiftance; 
all love of the creature is original fin ; chat a chriſtian Ma) 2 | 
all fin; that one may enjoy the kingdom of Gop in Op 5 . 
Theſe things we find charged on the Pietiſts in * 4. this 
led, Manipulus obſervationum Antipietiſticarum. Indee * 
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Looks like polemical exaggeration z at leaſt it is certainly ſo with 
e. to a good part of r ral kinds: ſome are in groſs 
” fect there are Pietiſts of ſeveral kinds: I 8 
[nel and carry their errors to the overturning a great part of 
dune an doctrine; others are only viſionaries ; and others 
the chri - and good people, who, diſguſted with the coldneſs 
—_ of other churches, and charmed with the frequent 
and 25 . A i:tifts, are attached to their party, without giving 
8 toſſeſt of their errors. | ; 
into 9 ſeunts of PIETVY. See the article Mou r. 
0 | 67710 che eighth part of a fother, amounting to about 2501. 
d 4 7 
weig . 


11 ut, flothful Harry, a flow diſtilling chymical fur- 
IG oy I athanor. See ATHAN oRand FURNACE. 
4 [ GMEN TS, P16MENTA, preparations uſed by painters, 
ers, Cc. 
1 colours. See COLOUR. AP a nt las 
When glaſs is ſtained, or coloured, as in Painting on glaſs, or 
tor counterfeiting gems, Or Precious ſtones ; the pigment is 
uſually of a metalline, or 2 mineral nature. Sec ENAMEL ; 
: „ine on GLASS. WI 91 
110 U or Prowl. See the article PyGcMy. 
PIGNE, See the article PINEA. 
PIKE*, an offenſive weapon, conliſting of a ſhaft of wood, 
twelve or foutteen foot long; headed with a flat pointed ſteel, 
called the ſpear. See ARM. | 
. 3 us wood - pecker, whoſe bill is ſo ſharp as to pierce 
wood like an augre.— Du Cange derives it from the baſe Latin 
pica, or picca, which Turnebus ſuppoſes to have been ſo called 
uaſs ſpica, becauſe reſembling a kind of ear of corn; Octavio 
errari derives it à fpicula. M. Fauchet ſays, it is the pike gave 
name to the Picards, and Picardy, which he will have to be mo- 
dern. and to have been framed on occaſion of that people's renew- 
ing the uſe of the pile, the etymology whereof he fetches from the 
French piquer, to prick : others will have the name picard to 
have been given that people by reaſon of their readineſs to pick 
quarrels, called in French prigues. | | 
The pike was a long time in ute in the infantry, to enable them 
to ſuſtain the attack of the cavalry; but is now taken from 
them, and the bayonet, which ſcrews on at the end of the ca- 
rabine, ſubſtituted in its place. See BayoNErT. I 
Yer the pike ſtill continues the weapon of foor-officers,who fight 
pile in hand, ſalute with the pike, SW. f ig 
Pliny ſays the Lacedæmonians were the inventors of the pike.— 
The Macedonian phalanx was a battallion of pikemer. See 
PHALANS. 7-6; wat 
Pies, in commerce To treat at the Pikx, or pite's end, à la 
pique, denotes a kind of commerce- which the Europeans hold 
with certain ſavage nations, wherein they are to keep on their 
guard, and as it were {word in hand. — Thus it is we treat with 
the ſavages of Canada, &c. and ſome negro nations on the coaſt 
of Africa. | | 
Treating at the pike, alſo denotes a kind of prohibited traffic 
which the Engliſh, French and Dutch maintain in ſeveral parts 
of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, near the colonies which thoſe na- 
tions have in the Caribbee Iſlands. MM 
Perhaps it ſhould rather be called treating at pike, i. e. with the 
vellel at anchor; in regard this commerce, which is prohibited 
on pain of death, is only practiſed in roads where veſſels lie at 
anchor, waiting for the Spaniſh merchants, who ſometimes by 
ſtealth, more frequently with the connivance of the gover- 
nors, Cc. come to exchange their g 
neal, &c. tor the European merchandizes. 7 
Others will have it treating at the pike, i. e. at a pid“ length, 


or diſtance ; by reaſon of the diſtance ſtrangers are obliged to 
keep at. Sec COMMERCE. | | | 


Pik ffbing. HING, 
— Pike, $ See the articles ——— 


A or Pig, among our ancient writers, denotes the artns-{ide 
of a Piece ot money. See MonEy and Coin. K-17 
The denomination aroſe hence, that anciently this fide bore an 
impreſſion of a church built on piles. See PILE. 
Fleta, lib. 1. ca 
ineft zgainſt another, muſt ſhew the certain quantity, quality, 
they weight, number, meaſure, valorem & pilum; where pi- 
oY ſignifies figuram monetæ. | 
12 ) PEER, in building, a maſſive of maſons work in manner 
% pillar, uſually hexagonal. See PEER. 


The word comes from the Latin, pila, uſed in the ſame ſenſe by 
from miXow, cogo, coarcto. 


itruvius; and this, probabl , 
Such are thoſe ſerving : . 


arches of a ſtone- bridge, 
e peers of a ſton 


pref che arch, nor more than a fourth. See Br1DGE. 
2 22 that pilæ and their quadras, as we ſee them on 
1 , cars and monuments, were uſed for inſcriptions ; but 
dla w, N and more maſſy ſerved for arches and buttreſſes to 
ork. They were ſometimes made ſemi- circular: but the 


Uclents ; 
| — choſe pointed at right angles, as beſt able to 


rel 
PLASTER, in architecture, 


or the beams of a wooden- bridge. 


a ſquare column, ſometimes inſu- 


to impart colours to bodies, or to imitate particu- 


is ſaid to be derived from a bird called by the 


Id, pieces of eight, cochi- | 


p. 39. He who brings an appeal of robbery or 


as fulcra, to ſeparate and ſupport the 


e- bridge are not to be leſs than one ſixth 


ing with a ſourth or fifth part of its thickneſs. > C IN; 
The pilaſter is different in different orders; it . If oer 
of each order, and has the ſame proportions, and the ſame ca- 
pitals, members, and ornaments, with the columns themſelves 
See ORDER, : 
Pilafters are uſually without either ſwelling or diminution, as 

road at top as at the bottom; though ſome of the modern ar- 


chitects, as M. Manſard, &c. diminiſh them at to 
make them ſwell in the middle 9 


» like columns; particulatl 
when placed behind columns. See 1 7 
Pilaſters, 


275, M. Perrault obſerves, like columns, become of diffe- 
rent kinds, according to the different manner wherein they are 
applied to the wall.— Some are wholly detached, called by Vi- 
truvius, paraftate ; others have three faces clear out of the 
wall; and others two, and others only one; all called by Vitru- 
vius, ante, See ANTA and PARasTATa. | 
Inſulate pilafters are but rarely found in the antique. The chief 
uſe they made of pilaſters was at the extremities of portico s, to 
give the greater ſtrength to the corners, 
There are four principal things to be regarded in pilaſters, viz. 
their projecture out of the wall, the diminution, the diſpoſition 
of the entablature when it happens to be common to them and 
to a column, and their flutings and capitals: 
1*. Then, the projecture of pilaſters which have only one face 
out of the wall, is to be one ſixth of their breadth; at moſt 
not above one eighth. When they receive impoſts againſt their 
ſides, their projecture may be a quarter of their diamecer. See 
PROJECTURE. 
20 Pila/ters are but ſeldom diminiſhed, when they have only 
one face out of the wall. — Indeed where they ſtand in the 
ſame line with columns, and the entablature is continued over 
both, without any break, the pilaſters are to have the fame dimi- 
nution with the columns; that is to ſay, on the face reſpecting 
the column; the ſides being left without any diminution. 
3* Pilaſters are ſometimes fluted, though the columns they ac- 
company be not; and, on the other hand, the columns are ſome- 
times fluted, when the pilaſters that accompany them are not. 
The flutings of pilaſters are always odd in number, except in 
half pilaſters, meeting at inward angles; where four flutings are 
made for three, &c. See FLUTE. 
4* The proportions of the capitals of pilaſters are the ſame 
as to height with thoſe of columns, but differ in width; the 
leaves of the farmer being much wider; becauſe pilaſters, though 
of equal extent, have only the ſame number of leaves for their 
girt, vix. eight Their uſual diſpoſition is to have two in each 
tace, in the lower row, and in the upper row one in the middle, 
and two halves in the angles, in the turns whereof they meet. 
Add to this, that the rim of the vaſe or tambour is not ſtrait as 
- the lower part is, but a little circular and prominent in the 
middle. See CarPiTaL, &c. | 
In pilaſters that ſupport arches, the proportions, Palladio ſhews, 
muſt be regulated by the light they lie in; and at angles, by 
the weight they are to ſuſtain. For which reaſon, ſays Sir Henry 
Wotton, a ruſtic ſuperficies beſt becomes them. 

PiLASTER-brick. See the article BRICK. 

PILCHARD-f/hing. See Pilchard FisHING:. 

PILE, in antiquity, a pyramid built of wood, whereon were laid 
the bodies of the deceaſed, to be burnt. See BusTUm; ſee alſo 
FUNERAL, BURNING, &c. 

PiLE is alſo uſed in building, for a great ſtake rammed into the 
earth for a foundation to build upon in marſhy ground. See 
FoUNDATION ; ſee alſo PALLIFICATION. 

Amſterdam, and ſome other cities are wholly built upon piles. 
The ſtoppage of Dagenham-breach is effected by dove-tail 
piles, i. e. piles mortiſed into one another, by a dove-tail joint. 

See PALE, and Dovx-TAIL. 


| PILE is alſo uſed, among architects, for a mals, or body, of 


building. See BUILDING. SS aA 
PiLE, PiLA, in coinage, denotes a kind of punchion, which, in 
the old way of coining with the hammer, contained the arms, 
croſs, or other figure and inſcription, to be ſtruck for the reverie 
of the ſpecies. See COIN and SPECIES. | 
Accordingly, we ſtill call the arms fide of a piece of money, the 
pile, and the head the croſs; becauſe in the ancient monies, a 
croſs uſually took the place of the head in ours. See CoINiNG, 
Hence alſo the game of croſs and pile, 
Some will have it called pile, pila, becauſe on this fide, in our 
ancient coins, there was an impreſſion of a church built on 
piles. Scaliger, with more probability, derives it from the old 
French word, plz, a ſhip. Vids prima Scaligeriana, in voc. 
Nummus Ratitus, p. 115. In ſome ancient writings pila is uſed 
to ſignify the particular figure or impreſſion of money. Thus 
Fleta; he who brings an appeal of robbery, or theft, againſt 
another, muſt ſhew the certain quantity, quality, price, weight, 
number, meaſure, value, and pile. See PILIA. 
PILE, in heraldry, is an ordinary, in form of a point inverted, or a 
ſtake ſharpened ; contracting from the chief, and terminating in 
a point towards the bottom of the ſhield, ſomewhat in manner 
of a wedge.—See Tab. Herald. fig. 80, 
It is formed probably in imitation of the Roman pilum, which 
was a tapering dart about five feet long, and ſharpened at the 


lated bur 
You. . Ne gent 


let within a wall, and only project- | 


pe 


int with ſteel, | 


PIL 


The pile is born inverted, engrailed, c. like other ordinaries, 
and iſſues indifferently from any point of the verge of the 
eſcutcheon.— He beareth a pile gules, by the name of Chandois. 

Pil xs, in medicine, a diſeaſe by phyſicians called hæmorrhoids. 
See HEMORRHOI1DS. 

PILETTUS®, in our ancient foreſt laws, an arrow which had a 
round knob a little above the head, to hinder it from going far 
into the mark. 

* From the Latin pila, which ſignifies any round thing like a ball. 
Et quod foreſtarii ſui non portabunt ſagittas barbatas ſed pilettas. 
Charta Rogeri de Quincy, 

PILGREME, one who travels through foreign countries to 
viſit holy places, and to pay his devotion to the reliques of dead 
ſaints. See RELIcs, JUBILEE, &c. 

„The word is formed from the Flemiſh, pelgrim, or Italian pele- 
rino, which ſignifies the ſame; and thoſe originally from the 
tin peregrinus, a ſtranger, or traveller. 
The humour of going on pilgrimage anciently prevailed ex- 
ceedingly; particularly about the time of the croiſades. See 
| CRo1sADE and CRoisz. | 

Several of the principal orders of knighthood were eſtabliſhed 
in favour of pilgrims going to the Holy Land, to ſecure them 
from the violences and inſults of the Saracens and Arabs, &c. 
Such were the order of the knights Templars, the knights Hoſ- 
pitallars, knights of Malta, Sc. See ORDER, TEMPLAR, 

MarLTa, Ec. | 

PILLAGE, among builders, is ſometimes uſed for a ſquare pil- 
lar, ſtanding behind a column to bear up the arches ; having a 
baſe and capital as a pillar has. See PiLLaR. © n. 

PILLAR, in architecture, a kind of irregular column, round 
and inſulate ; but deviating from the proportions of a juſt co- 
lumn. See CoLumv. | | 
Pillars are always either too maſſive or too ſlender for a regular 
architecture. In effect, pillars are not reſtrained to any rules: 
their parts and proportions are arbitrary. 

Such, e. gr. are the pillars which ſupport Gothic vaults and other 
buildings, &c. | 

A ſquare pillar is a maſſive work, called alſo a peer or piedroit, 
ſerving to ſupport arches, &c. See PEER and PIEDROIr. 
Butting pillar, is a butment or body of maſonry, raiſed to prop 
or ſuſtain the thruſt of a vault, arch, or other work. See 
BuTTREss and BUTMENT. 

FEAR, in the manage, ſignifies the centre of the volta, ring, or 
manage-ground, round which a horſe turns; whether there be 
a wooden pillar placed therein, or not. See MAnaGce. 

There * o other pillars in manages on the circumference, or 
fide; placed at certain diſtances, by two and two. To diſtin- 
guiſh theſe from that of the centre, they are called the to pillars. 
When theſe latter are ſpoken of, it is uſual to ſay, work the horſe 
between the two pillars, — When the former, it is called working 
round the Pillar. | | 
The uſe of the pillar in the centre, is for regulating the extent of 
ground, that the manage upon the volts may be performed 
with method, and juſtneſs, and that they may work in a ſquare 
by rule and meaſure upon the four lines of the volts; and alſo 
” break unruly high mettled horſes, without endangering the 
rider. 
The two pillars are placed at. the diſtance of two or three 
paces one from the other. — The horſe is put between theſe, 
to teach him to riſe before, and yerk out behind; and put 
himſelf upon raiſed airs, &c. either by the aids, or chaſtiſe- 
ment. 

Ropes of two PILLARS. See the article Rope. 

PILLE of Foddray, or PILE of Fouldrey, in the county of Lan- 
caſter, a defence built on a creek of the ſea called pille, by the 
idiom of the county, for a pile, or fort built for the ſafe-guard 
or protection of any place. | 
This pile was erected there by the Abbot of Fourneſſe, in the firſt 
year of Edward III. Camd. Brit. Rex—Dedimus Henrico comiti 

. Northumb. inſulam, caſtrum, pelam & dominium de Man, &c. 
Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. IV. 8 

PILLORY was anciently a poſt erected in a croſs road, by the 
lord, as a mark of his ſeignory, with his arms on it, and ſome- 
times a collar to tye criminals to. 

Pil LO Rx, at preſent, is a wooden machine, whereon certain cri- 
minals, as perjurors, c. are faſtened, and expoſed to the pub- 
lic derifion. See PuNIisHMENT, PERJuURy, Cc. 

In the laws of Canutus, it is called healfehang —Sir Henry Spel- 
man fays, it is ſupplicii machina ad ludibrium magis quam pœnam. 
It was peculiarly intended for the puniſhment of bakers who 
ſhould be caught faulty in the weight er fineneſs of their bread. 
In old charters it is called colliſtrigium. 
The Pillory in Paris is in the middle of a round tower, with 
openings on every ſide.— It is moveable on an axis, or arbor, 
round which the executioner gives the criminal the number of 
turns appointed in court; ſtopping him at each opening to ſhew 
him to the people. — It was intended for ſeveral kinds of cri- 
minals, particularly fraudulent bankrupts ; and all who made a 
ceſſion or ſurrender of their effects to their creditors, were 


obliged to take ſome turns round the pillory on foot, with a 


green cap on. See BANKRUPT, CEs510n, &c, 


PILL, P:LLULA, in pharmacy, a form of me 


Perpetual Pil. Is, PILLULE perpetuæ, are regulus of 


P I N 


dicine, tak 

en dry. 
ep in readineſz 
TAPOTIUM, 


reſembling a little ball ; invented in favour 
well take medicinal draughts; as alſo to ke 
occaſional uſe without decaying. See Ca 
Pills are of various kinds, anodyne, ſomniferous —— 
ritive, hyſteric, antinephritic, &c, but princi ral Wtive, 4 k 
The baſis of p1/ls is uſually aloes; with which amy nude 
turbith, hermodactyls, ſenna, rhubarb, mercyr ee garic, 
Pills are uſually wrapped up in leaf. god, in ſupa; nar, Ge. 
to prevent the ill taſte being perceived. "BU or the like, 


0 
for 


made up into pills; thus called, becauſe being — 
an 


voided fifty times, they will purge every ti i * 
force. See r — with undiminiſhed 
The aloephangine or aromatic PiLLs of Meſue, made f 

fcammony, troches of alhandal, and ſaffron, are calleg þo y er, 
as being ſuppoſed to collect the humours from all parts ire, 
nature to caſt them out more eaſily. | » do enable 


Bechic PII. Ls, are a ſort of pills good againſt coughs, ſo called from 


the Greek, en, cough. They are alſo called / 5 
cauſe left © diſſolve under the tongue. YPeglottides, be. 


PiLLULE Diarrhodon. See the article Diagrnoy 
PILOT“, a perſon retained on board a ſhip to ald it into 3 


road, or harbour; or over bars, ſands; or thr pe 
* — ” 2 0 h (er ' 
and intricate channels, or the like. 'S une, 


* Menage derives the word pilot from prorita, 9. d he wh 
— prow, or head. Others fetch it from the old 2 


Pilots are no conſtant and ſtanding officers on board our 
veſſels: but are moſtly called in occaſionally on coaſts and ſho 

unknown to the maſter.—And having done their parts in ples 
ing the veſſel, return to ſhoar were they reſide. 

Among the French, pilot is alſo uſed for the ſteerſman; or an 
officer on board a ſhip, who watches her courſe, and dire; 
it. See COURSE, SAILING, Cc. 

There are two kinds of pilots; the one a coaſting pilot, well ac. 
quainted with the coaſts, ports, roads, bars, ſands, &c. and who 
commands in fight thereof. See CoasTinG. 

The other an officer who makes obſervations and takes altitudes 
out at ſea, uſes the quadrant, fore-ſtaff, watches the compais, 
Sc. See OBSERVATION, ALTITUDE, Ge. 

The pilot is always the ſecond perſon in the ſhip; whether it be 
a man of war, or a merchant man. In the former the captain 
is the firſt, the pilat the ſecond. In a merchant-ſhip, the maſter 
is the firſt, the pilot after him. | 


The pilot is alſo the ſteerſman, who ſtands at the helm, and 


manages the rudder. See STEERING, HELM, and RuppER. 


PILY Barry. See the article BARRV Pily. 
PIMENTO, PrMENTA, all. ſpice; a kind of aromatic berry, 


called alſo guinea- pepper. See PEPPER. 


PIN, in commerce, a little neceſſary implement chiefly uſed by 


the women, in adjuſting their dreſs. 

The'form and application of this little moveable need no de- 
ſcription ; but irs conſumption, and the number of hands it 
employs, are too conſiderable to be paſſed by unnoted. 

Pins are now altogether made of braſs- wire blanched: formerly 
they likewiſe made them of iron-wire, which being blanched 
like the others, paſſed for braſs: but the ill effects of thoſe puns 
has quite diſcarded their uſe.— The French however could not 


be driven off from them without ſeveral arrers of parliament. By 


a ſentence of the lieutenant de police, July 1695, the ſeizure of 
ſome millions of thoſe pins was confirmed, and the pins con. 
demned to be burnt by the common executioner. 
The pins moſt eſteemed in commerce are thoſe of England; 
thoſe of Bourdeaux are next, then thoſe made at Rugle, Naigle, 


and ſome places in Normandy. . 
The verfection of pins conliſts in the ſtiffneſs of the wire, and 


its blanching, inthe heads being well-rurned, and the points filed. 


The London pointing and blanching are in moſt repute 3 be- 
caule after forming 10h points on the ſtone, 8282 
ſmooth them again on the poliſher; and in * wo 
tin well calcined, and ſometimes ſilver leaves Pre at 7 1 
gold-beaters; whereas in other parts they uſe a _ — 
lead, and quick-filver, which not only yer rang Se 2 
former, but is alſo dangerous, by reaſon of the 1 4 ty od 
mineral, which renders a puncture with a pin thus 


very difficult to cure: — of antics employ- | 


The conſumption of pins ö 5 3 
ed in the n thereof are _ In Paris alon 
there were anciently above 1000 people e * 
ſent there are eons yer there is every year ſold above 505 


crowns worth of the pin-wire, to the eee In the lit- 


bouring places, all brought thither from 
tle on Rugle in Normandy, there ” 3 als 
500 workmen 39 in B pin man 7 

rown bein led therewith. © 1 hen 
Norwichfignding that there is ſcarce any —— 
than pins, there is none that paſſes through 


ceſſively employed on each pin, between the 


braG-wire, and the ſticking of the pin in the paper. pig | 


1 . 


ve workmen (UC- | 
they come to be ſold, —They reckon.twenty 33 of the 


ne 


1 


EEE 


br 


Pins are diſtinguiſhed by numero's; the ſmaller called from 


thence to the 14th, whence they are only ac- 


1 by two to two, viz. No 16, 18, and 20, which is the 


—— 25 white pins, there are alſo black ones made for mourn- 


| No 4, to No 10.—Theſe are uſually of iron- wire. 

2 pins with double heads of ſeveral _ 85 
uſed by the ladies to fix the buckles of their hair for the night, 
without danger of being diſturbed by their pricking aha 
One of the articles of the ſtatutes of the ancient pin-ma 22 

paris, was, that no maſter ſhould open more than one ſhop for 
the ale of his wares, except on new-year's-day, and the eve 
thereof: this we mention in an age of luxury and profuſion, 
to recollect the agreeable ſimplicity of our fore-fathers, 
who contented themſelves with giving Pins for new-years 
— the cuſtom of ſtill giving the name pins, or pin. money, 
to certain preſents which accompany the moſt conſiderable 


bargains; in which it is uſual to give ſomething towards the 


pins of the wife, or children, of the perſon with whom the 
bargain is ſtruck. 


Hook PIxs ee the articles Hook. 
protracting PIN 8 PROTRACTING. 


Ad PINNAs bibere, a method of drinking anciently uſed among 
the Danes in England. — The cuſtom was to fix a pin in the 
fide of the wooden cup or waſſal bowl; which pin each gueſt 
was to drink bare, upon penalty of forfeiting. 

pix. and- Mob, a horny induration of the membranes of the eye 
not much unlike a cataract. See CATARACT. 

The pin and web is the fame with what we otherwiſe call 
pannus, unguis, pterygium, &c. See Pannvus, PTERYGIUM, Ec. 

Pix-wheel, of a clock, the ſame with the ſtriking wheel. See 
WHEEL and CLock. 


PINCHING, in gardening, a fort of pruning, performed by | 


nipping or breaking off the branches, or ſprigs of a plant, or 
tree, between the nails of two fingers. See PRUNING. 

Moſt gardeners hold, that pinching contributes to the abundance 
of the fruit, as well as of the branches; and ſay, that young 
ſhoots, thus lopped, are leſs apt to grow black and die, than 
when cut with a pruning knife. 

The ſeaſon for pinching is chiefly in April or May, ſometimes 
it is alſo practiſed in June and July.—The fruits it is practiſed 
on are chiefly melons, cucumbers, &c. Quintiny alſo preſcribes 
it for fruit- trees. 


It is chiefly to be practiſed on the large branches towards the | 


top of the tree, which are uſeleſs, and yet conſume a great quan- 
tity of good ſap. It muſt rarely be employed on the large | 
branches below ; which ought always to be preſerved for the 
winter's pruning, that they may yield others, the following year, 
fit to fill the empty places. — Nor muſt the operation of pinch- 
ing be performed on the tender ſhoots; becauſe having only 
juſt ſap enough for themſelves, when they come to put forth 
more branches in the place where they are pinched, the ſmall 
ſtock of ſap allotted them being divided, will ſtarve them. — 


The operation is performed within two or three eyes of the | 


branch they grow out of. 


The effect of pinching is, that, inſtead of one uſeleſs, perhaps 
hurtful wood-branch, a vigorous tree will put forth two or 
three at the eyes remaining; and the ſap being thus divided, 
the branches may be leſs, and fit for wood and truit. 

Pcumo, in the manage, is when, the horſe ſtanding, the rider 
holds him faſt with the bridle-hand, and applies the ſpurs juſt to 
the hairs of bis ſides, without pricking him. 


2 is accounted an aid, ſpurring, chaſtiſement or correction. 
e Alp. | 


PINDARIC, in poetry, an ode formed in imitation of the 
manner of Pindar. See Ops. | 
The Pindaric manner is diſtinguiſhed by the boldneſs and height 
of the flights, the ſuddenneſs and ſurprizingneſs of the tranſi- 
tions, and che ſeeming irregularity, wildne(s, and enthuſiaſm of 
the whole. See DiTHyYRamBus. 
Pindar, whence the mariner takes its name, was of Thebes: 
he flouriſhed about four hundred and ſeventy eight years before 
brit, and was cotemporary with ZAEſchylus: what we have 
renting of his is a book of odes, all in praiſe of the victors at 
= Olympian, Pythian, Nemzan, and Iſthmian games; whence 
8 firlt is entitled the Olympians, the ſecond the Pythians, the 
_ the Nemezans, and the fourth the I/thmians. 
indar is full of force and fire; his thoughts ſententious, his 
© 1Mpetuous, his ſallies daring, and frequently running as ir 


Were at random: he affects a beautiful diſorder, which yet is 


laid to be the effect of the greateſt art. 


he ſuppoled irregularity of his numbers has made ſeveral of 


is imitators imagine themſelves pindaric poets, by the mere 
ee and irregularity of their verſes. None Fo fo writers 
8 ka have ſucceeded in the pindaric character better than 
In a pindaric ode, the plan of the whole is to be drawn firſt, 


and the places mark 5 
derings 5 - beſt be ar out where the elegant ſallies and wan- 


the ſubject and hoy the returns may be juſtly made to 


1 


PIN 


PIN E A, or Prox, in commerce, a term uſed in Peru and Chili, 


for a kind of light, porous maſſes, or lumps formed of a mix ture 
of mercury and ſilver- duſt from the mines. See SILVER. 

The ore, or mineral of ſilver, being dug out of the veiris of 
the mine, is firſt broke, then ground in mills for the pur poſe, 
driven by water with iron peſtles of two hundred pound weight. 
— The mineral thus pulverized, is next ſifted, then worked up 
with water into a paſte, which, when half dry, is cut into pieces, 
called cuerpo's, a foot long; weighing each about two tho uſand 
five-hundred pounds. | 

Each cuerpo is again kneaded up with ſea- ſalt, which diffi )Iving 
incorporates with it. — They then add mercury, from ten to 
twenty pounds for each cuerpo, kneading the paſte a freſh un- 
til the mercury be incorporated therewith. This office being 
exceedingly dangerous, by reaſon of the noxious qualities. of the 
mercury, is the lot of the poor Indians. See MERcuxr., 

This amalgamation is continued for eight or nine days: ſome 
add lime, lead, or tin ore &c. to forward it; and, in ſom: mines, 
they are obliged to uſe fire. To try whether or no the mixture 
and amalgamation be ſufficient, they waſh a piece in wiiter, and 
if the mercury be white, it has had its effect; if black, it muſt - 
be further worked. 

When enough, it is ſent to the lavatories, which are large baſons 
that empty ſucceſſively into one another. The paſte, Ic. being 
laid in the uppermoſt, the earth is then waſhed from it into the 


reſt by a rivulet turned upon it; an Indian all the while ſtir- 


ring it up with his feet, and two other Indians doing the like 
in the other baſons. See LAvaTORY. 

When the water runs quite clear out of the baſons, they find 
the mercury and filver at bottom incorporated. —This matter 
they call pella, and of this they form the pinecis by expreſſing as 
much of the mercury as they can; firſt by put ting it in woollen 
bags, and preſſing and beating it ſtrongly ; then by ſtamping it 
in a kind of wooden mould of an oftagonal form, at bottom 
whereof is a braſs-plate pierced full of little holes. 

The matter being taken out of the mould is laid on a triver, 
under which is a large veſſel full of water; and the whole being 
covered with an earthen head, a fire is made around it. 

The mercury ſtill remaining in the maſs, is thus reduced into 
fumes, and at length condenſing, is precipitated into the wa- 
ter, leaving behind it a maſs of ſilver- grains of different figures, 
which only joining or touching at the extremes, rende: ie mat- 
ter very porous and light. ves 
Theſe then are the pineas or pignes, which tize workmen endea- 
vour to ſell ſecretly to the veſſels trading to e South Sea; and 
from which thoſe who have ventured to engage in ſo dange- 
rous a commerce, have made ſuch vaſt gains. Indeed the tra- 
ders herein muſt be very careful; for the Spaniſh miners are 
errant knaves, and, to make the pignes weigh the more, make 
a practice of filling the middle with ſand or iron. See Co- 
MERCE, Pixx, Se. 


PINEAL, PIN EALIs, in anatomy, a name which Des Cartes 


gives to a ſmall gland in the third ventricle of the brain, from 
its reſemblance to a pine-· apple. See GLAND and BRAIN. 
This gland he makes the ſenſorium, or ſeat of the reaſonable 
ſoul. See SENSORIUM. Other authors call it canoides and co- 
narium. See CONARIUM. | - 


PINGUEDO, in anatomy, the Latin term for fat. See Far. 


Some reſtrain pingueds to that ſoft kind of humid fat found in 
animals next under the ſkin. See Far and ADEPs. 


PINION, in mechanicks, an arbor or ſpindle, in the body 


whereof are ſeveral notches, which catch the teeth of a 
wheel that ſerves to turn it round. | | 
Or a pinion is a leſſer wheel, which plays in the teeth of a 
larger. See WHEEL. | gi 5 

In a watch, &c. the notches of a pinion (which are commonly 
4, 5, 6, 8, Sc.) are called leaves, and not teeth as in other 
wheels. See WATCH. | 


Pix ION of report, is that pinion in a watch which is commonly 


fixed on the arbor of the great wheel, and which in old watches 
uſed to have but four leaves; it drives the dial-wheel, and car- 
ries about the hand. See WATCH-WORK. * 
The quotient, or number of turns to be laid upon the pinion 
of report, is found by this proportion: as the beats in one 
turn of the great wheel are to the beats in an hour; ſo are the 
hours of the face of the clock (viz. 12 or 24) to the quotient 
of the hour-wheel, or dial- wheel divided by the p:nzor of re- 
port, that is, by the number of turns which the pinion of report 
hath in one turn of che dial- wheel: which in numbers is 26928: 
20196:: 12: 9. | | 
Or rather thus: as the hours of the watch's going are to the 
numbers of the turns of the fuſy; ſo are the hours of the face 
to the quotient of the pinion of report. — If the hours be 12, 
then 16: 12:: 12:9. But if 24, the proportion is 16: 12:: 
24: 18. FP | | 
This rule may ſerve to lay the pinion of report on any other 
wheel, thus: as the beats in one turn of any wheel are to the 
beats in an hour; ſo are the hours of the face, or dial-plate of 
the watch, to the quotient of the dial-whee], divided by the 
pinion of report fixed on the ſpindle of the aforeſaid wheel, 
See BEATS, TURN, &c. | i 


PIP 


Fhing Pinion. See the article FLy1NG. 

PINK, a veſlel uſed at Sea, maſted and rigged like other ſhips; 

only that ſhe is built with a round ſtern; the bends and ribs 
compaſſing fo, as that her ſides bulge out very much. See VEs- 
SEL» 
T his diſpoſition renders the pinks difficult to be boarded; and 
allo enables them to carry greater burdens than others, — 
Whence they are often uſed for ſtore-ſhips and hoſpital-ſhips in 
the fleet. 

Pink, among painters, denotes a ſort of yellow colour. See 
YELLow and PAINTING. 

PINNA, or PEN NA, a Latin word ſignifying a feather. See 
FEATHER. 

It is alſo uſed figuratively in divers arts, to expreſs things which 
bear ſome reſemblance, in form, to feathers; as the fins of 
fiſhes, &c. See FIN. 

PiNNA auris, in anatomy. See EAR and AURICLE. 

PNA naſi, is the ſame as ala naſi. See Nosk and Al. A. 

PINNA CE, a ſmall veſſel, with a ſquare ſtern, having fails 
and oars, and carrying three maſts ; chiefly uſed as a ſcout for 
intelligence, and for landing of men. See VESSEL. 

One of the boats belonging to a great man of war, ſerving 
to carry the officers to and from the ſhoar, is alſo called th 
pinnace. See BOAT. | 

PINNACLE, in architecture, the top, or roof of a houſe, 
terminating in a point. See RooF. 

* The word comes from the Latin pinna, or pinnaculum. 
This kind of roof among the ancients was appropriated to 
remples; their ordinary roofs were all flat, or in the plat-form 
way. See PLATFORM. 
It was from the prmacle, that the pediment took its riſe. See 
PEDIMENT. | : 

PINNATA folia, in botany, are ſuch leaves of plants as are 
deeply jagged, cut, or indented, reſembling a feather in ſhape. 
See LEAF. 

PINNING, in building, the faſtening of tyles together with 
pins of heart of oak, for the covering of a houſe, &c. See 
TyYLEs and COVERING. 

PINT*, PinTa, a veſſel, or meaſure uſed in eſtimating the 
quantity of liquids, and even ſometimes of dry things. See 
MEASURE, | 

* Budzus derives the word pint from the Greek wd; others from 
the German pint, a little meaſure of wine; Nicod from the Greek 
wie to drink. 


The Engliſh pint is twofold; the one for wine-meaſure, the 
other for beer and ale-meaſure. 
The wine pint contains a full pound, avoir- du- pois, of common 
running water; two pints make a quart, two quarts a pottle, 
two pottles a gallon, Ic. See GALLON, QUART, c. 
The Paris pint is eſtimated one fixth of the ancient congius, 
and contains two pounds of common water; it is divided into 
chopines, which ſome call ſeptiers; the ſeptiers into two demi- 
ſeptiers, the demi-ſeptier into two poiſſons, each poiſſon con- 
taining ſix cubic inches. — Two pints make a quart, quarteau, 
which ſome call a pot: the pint of S. Denis is almoſt double 
that of Paris. | 
PINTLE, among gunners, an iron which ſerves to keep the 
cannon from recoiling. See Cannon, ORDINANCE, Rx- 
coIL, &c. 
PinTLEs, in a ſhip, are hooks by which the rudder hangs to the 
ſtern-poſt. See RUDDER, c. 
PIONEER“, in war, a labourer employed in an army, to 
ſmooth the roads, paſs the artillery along, dig lines and trenches, 
mines, 2nd other works. | 
_ ® Menage derives the word from the Latin peditones, a diminutive 
of pedites; Bochart deduces it from the Pæones, a people of Aſia, 
| whoſe principal employment was to dig the earth in mines, &c 
PIP, or Pee, PEP14, a diſeaſe among poultry, conſiſting of a 
white, chin ſkin, or film, that grows under the tip of the 
tongue, and hinders their feeding. Es 
It uſually ariſes from want of water, or from drinking puddle- 
water, or eating filthy meat. — Ir is cured by pulling off the 
film with the fingers, and rubbing the tongue with falt. — 
Hawks are particularly liable to this diſeaſe, eſpecially from 
feeding on ſtinking fleſh. See Hawk. 
PIPE, in building, &c. a canal or conduit for the conveyance 
of water, and other liquids. See CANAL. 


Pipes for water, water-engines, &c. are uſually of lead, iron, 


earth, or wood. Thoſe of timber are commonly either oak, or 
alder. See TIMBER. | 
Thoſe of iron are caſt in the forges; their length about two 
foot and a half; ſeveral of which are pieced together by means 
of four ſcrews at each end, with leather, or old hat between 
them to ſtop the water. 
| Thoſe of earth are made by the potters.—Theſe are fitted into 
one another, one end being always made wider than the other. 
To join them the cloſer, and prevent their leaking, they are 
covered with pitch and tow.—Their length is uſually about the 
fame with that of the iron pipes. | : 
The wooden pipes are bored with large iron augres of different 


IS. 


azes, ſucceeding one another from leſs to larger; 
7 


pointed, the reſt formed ſpoon-wiſe, increafins ; che firf 
from one inch to ſix, — They are fitted — 7 . 


_ other, and are fold by the foot. 
eaden pipes are of two kinds; the one ſoldered, the 
not ſoldered: for the conſtruction of each kind wv; N 
PLUMBERY. SR Rus n 
For the Pirks of organs. See the article Org 
1 See the article BaG-Pipx. * 
IPE is alſo a popular machine uſed in the ſmoakin 
conſiſting of a long, ſlender tube made of earth * 
at one end a little vaſe, or furnace, called the Bebi for th ; 
ception of the tobacco; the fumes whereof are drawn b * 
af through the other end. See Toracco "oy 
ipes are made of various faſhions, long, ſhort. pla; 
white, varniſhed, unvarniſhed, of is — * 


of wood bored; at th 
. 
ae, ns np 
* The wag is formed from the barbarous Latin ea, a veſſl, 
2 At ph tay ag as 7 _ 2 


* HEAD c. 
he pipe is little uſed in France, except in Anjou f 
1 it 2 of two boiſſeaux, —— — — —_ 
of Paris; the muid conſiſting of thirty fix ſeptier 
tier of eight pints. See dives. 90 e 2 __ 
Pipe, Prea, in law, is a roll in the exchequer, called alſo the 
great roll. See ROLL and Exch ROGER. 
PrpE gffice. is an office wherein a perſon called the clert of the 
pipe, makes out leaſes of crown-lands by warrant from the lord. 
treaſurer, or commiſſioners of the treaſury, or chancellor of the 
exchequer. 
Clerk of the pipe makes up all accounts of ſheriff, 6+. and gives 
the accomprants their quietus eſt. To this office are brought 
all accompts which paſs the remembrancer's office, and remain 
there; that if any ſtated debt be due from any perlon, the ſame 
may be drawn down into the great roll cf the pipe; upon which 
the comptroller iſſues out a writ, called the ſummons of the pipe 
for recovery thereof. And, if there be no goods or chattels 
the clerk draws down the debts to the lord treaſurer's remem- 
brancer, to write eſtreats againſt their lands. 
All tallies, which vouch the payment of any ſum contained in 
ſuch accompts, are examined, and allowed by the chief ſem- 
dary of the pipe. See TALLY. | 
Beſides the clerk, in this office are eight attorneys, or ſwom 
clerks, and a comptroller. 
PiQUET. See the articles PicKET and PicqQueT. 
PIRATE, or PrRArx, PiRaTa, rover; a perſon, or veſſel 
that robs on the high ſeas, or makes deſcents on the coaſt, &. 
without the permiſſion or authority of any prince or ſtue. 
See PRIVATEER. 
When pirates are caught, they are uſually hanged up without 
remiſſion, or any formal trial; ſometimes in the next port, 
ſometimes on board the veſſel that takes them. 
In different parts they are differently denominated ; as in the 
Weſt-Indies, buccaneers, free-booters, &c. — In the Mediterni- 
nean, corſairs, c. See BUCCANEER, CORSAIR, Cs. 
Alexander reproaching a pirate with his condition, was an- 
ſwered: If I am a pirate, it is becauſe I have only a ſingle vel- 
ſel; had I a fleet, I ſhould be a mighty conqueror. 
PIRATE was alſo anciently uſed for the perſon to whole care the 
mole or peer of a haven, in Latin pera, was intruſted. dee 
PEER. | 
Pix ATE was ſometimes too, according to Spelman, uled fora 
ſea-caprain, or ſoldier. Uſſer, in the life of king Alfred, tels 
us, juſſit naves longas fubricari, impoſitiſque piratis in is vi 
maris cuſtodiendas commiſit. . 
PIROUETTE *, or PrRokr, in the manage, a turn or circum” 
volution which a horſe makes without changing his ground. 


The word is French, and literally ſignifies evb:r/igig. 


Pirouettes are either of one tread or piſte, or of two. — The 
firſt is an entire ſhort turn which the horſe makes upon ole 
tread, and almoſt in one time; in ſuch manner as that his bead 
comes to the place where his tail was, without putting out 
haunches. — In the pirouette of two treads, or piſtes, he takes 
2 ſmall compals of ground, almoſt his length; and marks bo 
with the fore-parr and the hind. See PISTE. ; ö 

PISCARY, PiscaRIA, in our ancient ſtatutes, the liberty o 
fſhing in another man's waters. See FISHING and GAME. 

PISCES, in aſtronomy, the twelfth ſign, or conſtellation of the 
zodiac. See S1GN and CONSTELLATION. a "A 
The ſtars in pi/ces, in Prolemy's catalogue are 38. In Tyc 
33. In the Britannic cata | 

' magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow. 


Names 


N 2 


Turks ule pipes three or four foot long, made of ruſhes, r 
7 


about nine hundred, two quarters and ſeventeen pounds. Sce 


logue 109. — The longitudes, latitudes,, 
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Names and fituation of the ſtars. 5 Longit. 


X 


12 04 4 


ln the mouth of the ſouth. fiſh 


5 
th, of 2 in the hind part of the head 
North. in the bind rt of the head 
Preced. of two in the belly 


A ſmall one contiguous to it 
Preced. in the back. 
10 


15 


gubſeq. in the back 
Subſeg of two in the belly. 


20 | 
1ſt of thoſe preced. the ſquare 
under the ſouth. fiſh. 


Second 


Preced. of a. in the ſquare 

In the tail of the ſouth. fi 
Subſeq. of the north. in the ſquare 
Preced. of the ſouth. in the ſquare 


0 

That which N over the tail 

Subſeq. the ſouth. of thoſe in the 
ſquare under Piſces) 


35 


In the line next the tail of Piſces 
40 


45 


Second from the tail in the line 
50 


55 


A 


. 60 
Preced. of three in the head of the 


north. fiſh 6 
Middle of thoſe in the head 


Laſt of 3 in the bead of the north. fiſn 
Preced. of 2 r the eye of che 22 33 41 


Wade r d. b 
Iddle of the bright , 
ſouth, line © bright ſtars in the 


Preced. of 2 inthe fin of the back 1 


8 | 
"A againſt the eye of the north. 


117. 


Middle in the fin of tet. 
oY Vor. IL r x. . 


F IL 
©. 0. 


11 06 2 
12 06 1 


14 15 56 
14 41 18 


17 03 44 
18 42 17 
18 34 33 
18 35 20 
20 52 27 


17 56 47 
18 16 4 
18 48 2 

19 13 58 
20 34 43 


21 oF 46 | 
3 


23 1 
22 16 36 
26 00 11 


23 56 55 


21 48 21 
23 41 07 
24 59 44 
22 47 44 
27 22 55 


23 57 34 
28 14 55 
24 53 04 
23 42 36 
29 49 12 


29 38 4 
24 36 38 
2 26 23 
2 37 16 
2 45 08 


13 34 02 


18 17 46 
15 43 29 
19 23 22 
20 33 53 


13 12 11 


23 36 
46 09 


2 
19 06 00 
15 43 21 


23 46 30 
12 41 48 


13 37 31 
12 16 56 
I1 39 1 
3 10 3 
15 23 53 
oo 10 oo 
10 21 41 
15 43 24 
9 38 42 
6 22 25 
13 19 58 


1 31 48 
14 30 4 
157 2 
2 09 44 
10 44 49 


20 30 43 
12 17 1 
19 29 3 
20 57 os 
23 03 47 


1 0407 
7 23 22 
1 10 40 

13 21 08 


23 06 23 
"phe Ah. 

I 
12 28 + 


2 8 
19 od 25 


5 31 13 
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Names and ſituation of the ſtars. 8 Longit. 8 4 5 
9.7.4 @ - „. — 
Y 12 06 37 4 49 o8[4| 7 
75 
Upper, in the fold of ſouth. line 13 37 12| 1 30 24|4| 5 
of three in the fin of the tail 19 17 4711 18 og|B| 6 
North. of two againſt the mouth of 24 27 32|21 59 oB 6 
north. fiſh) South. of the ſame 23 58 26020 42 1965 
N 12 52 27] 4 40 4514] 7 
0 
That follow. the fin of the back 20 11 43](12 25 291 5 
13 21 16] 4 50 30/7 
South. of two in the belly 22 08 3115 29 0213] 5 
Laſt of three bright ones in the 15 32 13] o 13 25|4| 4 
| ſouth, 3 18 53 15 7 39 2760 7 
5 | | 
15 32 o 51 50[A6 7 
South. of 2 in the fold of ſouth. line = — + 4 7 1 Al 6 
North. in the belly 24 27 10[17 26 5608 5 
Another following it. 25 25 21118 39 531B| 6 
21 40 54 8 20 43|B[| 7 
0 5 
Preced.ofthe contiguous inthe bend-22 45 12| 9 22 03] 5 
ing of the line) Subſeq. of the ſame. 22 52 27 9 23 585 
17 56 oo 3 34 52A 7 
18 56 45] 157 39A 7 
| 23 14 23] 8 17 49|8]6 7 
927 knot) 
3d of thoſe in north. line before the 18 46 40] 3 og 25| 5 
North. of three in north. line 22 29 20 5 21 o7|3|4 3 
23 11 35] 4 20 47|R] 6 
Middle of thoſe in the north. line 22 35 18] 1 52 o5 [B15 4 
| 24 41 39] 5 5t 46]B| 3 
23 50 06] 3 3 32 7 
2 0 
2d of thoſe in ſouth. line before the 35 bs 4. 4 [+ 1 A} 5 
knot) 26 47 42] 9 01 34|B16 7 
27 14 27] 8 36 20jB| 8 
105 
That next the knot in the north. line 23 24 40 1 38 58 Al 5 
iſt before the knot in ſouth. line 23 11 18] 7 55 45 [A] 5 
: 24 42 05 8 35 o5 [AG 7 
In the knot of the two lines Y 25 o 33 9 o5 10 A 3 


PISCINA “, in antiquity, a large baſon, in an open publick place, 
or ſquare; where the Roman youth learnt to ſwim ; and which 
was ſurrounded with a high wall, to prevent the caſting of filth 

into it. See SWIMMING. 

The word is formed from the Latin piſcis, fiſh ; becauſe men here 


imitared fiſhes in ſwimming; and becauſe fiſhes were actually kept 
in ſome of them. | | 


bath. See Barn. | 
PisciN A probatica, was a _ or reſervoir of water, near the 

court of Solomon's temple ; ſo called from the Greek TezC a[or, 

ſheep, becauſe they here waſhed the cattle deſtined for ſacrifice. 

See SACRIFICE. | | 

By this piſcina it was that our Saviour wrought the miraculous 

cure of the paralytic.—Daviler obſerves, there are ſt ill remain- 

ing five arches of the portico, and part of the baſon of this 
piſcina. | 
PisciN a, or lavatory, among the Turks, is a large baſon in the 
middle of the court of a moſque, or under the portico's that 
encompals it. See MosquE. T0" 

Its form is uſually a long ſquare, built of ſtone or marble, fur- 

niſhed with a great — or of cocks; wherein the muſſulmans 
_ waſh themſelves before they offer their prayers ; as being per- 

ſuaded that ablution effaces fin. See ABLUTION. | 
PISCIS ua Tag See the article Aus rRALIS. | 
Prscis wolans, in aſtronomy, is a ſmall conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, unknown to the ancients, and invilible 
to us in theſe northern regions. See CONSTELLATION. 
PISSASPHALTUM ®, or PissasPHALTVUs, IHIEEAESAATOE, 
in natural hiſtory, denotes a native, ſolid bitumen; found in the 

Ceraunian mountains of Apollonia: of an intermediate nature 

between pitch and aſphalturm. See BrTUMEN. 
he word is compounded of 7:90, pitch, and aopaa]@-, bitumen. 
Pis8ASPHALTUM is alſo a name given to a factitious ſubſtance 

compounded of pitch, and aſphaltus or birumen Judaicum. 

See ASPHALTUM. 

The coarſeneſs of the black colour, and the fetidneſs of the 
ſmell diſtinguiſhes it from the true aſphaltum. 
Pis8ASPHALTUM is alſo uſed by ſome writers to denote the 
| _ irch, or fimple aſphaltum. See ASPHALTUM, 
PISSEL ALUM, IIIZZEEAAION, oleum Picix u, or oil of pitch, 


; a medicament compounded of oil and pitch. 
'P1S$EL UM Indicum, among modern writers, denotes a bitumi- 


Barbadoes tar. - 


PiscixA was alſo uſed for the ſquare baſon in the middle of a 


nous ſubſtance brought from the Weſt-Indies, popularly called 
ES Ss © 


It has a ſtrong ſmell not unlike the common tar, and is not 
very pleaſant to fight or taſte. It is accounted a good balſa- 
mick, and where the ſtomach can diſpenſe with ir, will do great 
ſervices in many diſorders of the breaſt, which has alſo been ex- 
rienced of common tar. See TAR. 

PISTACHIA ®, or Pisrach nut, a fruit brought from ſeveral | 
paris of Aſia, chiefly Aleppo and Perſia.—- When wrapt in all 
its coats, it is of the ſize of a green almond; but when ſtript of 
all but its ſhell, it reſembles a ſmall nut. The kernel is red 
without and green within, its taſte very agreeable. 


* The word is formed from the Latin piſtacium, of the Greek 
@17|4%45y; whence according to Menage the city Pſittacium 


took its name. 
The tree that produces it is a kind of turpentine tree: the nuts 


are to be choſen new, heavy, and full; as to thoſe that are | 


broken, ſuch as have kept their colours beſt are to be pre- 
ferred; for as to the ſize it is a fancy. 


Piſtachias are aperitive, 2 to give vigour, and are uſed in | 


eculſions, & c. in phthiſical and nephritical caſes. They alſo 
enter ſeveral ragouts; are comfited, made into conſerves, &c. 
There is likewiſe a kind of falſe piſtachia, brought from the 
Caribbee iſlands, which ſome contound with the real ones, 
though very different, both with regard to the plants that pro- 
duce them, and their quality. The 

not riſe above a toot high. Nor does the fruit grow on the 
branches, but is found in pods adhering to the root - The pod 
ſomerimes only contains a ſingle nut, which reſembles an olive; 
bur uſually, ſeveral ; and in that caſe they are irregular. The 
fubſtance is white, compact and heavy 


This fruit is rarely eat raw, becauſe of the ill effects it produces; 


it is uſually roaſted or comfited; is uſed in ragouts, and to make 
ratafia's. 


P!STE *, in the manage, the track or tread, which a horſe | 


makes upon the ground he goes over. | 
* The word is French, and literally fignifies a track. | 

The piſte of a horſe may be either ſing/e, or double. 

If the rider make him go but an ordinary gallop, in a circle, 
or rather ſquare, he will make but a ſingle piſte : if he either 
make him gallop with his haunches in, or go terra à terra, he 
will make two piſtes, one with the fore- part, another with the 
hind. And the ſame if the rider make him paſſage, or go fide 
ways, either in a ſtrait line, or upon a circle. | 


PISTTL, PisTILLUM, in botany, a little upright part in the 


middle of the calyx, or the leaves of flowers; called alſo the 
file See STYLE. 
h 


e piſtil is an eſſential part of a flower; and the principal | 


female organ of generation; it being in this that the ſeeds o 
oung plants are formed, See FLOWER. J 
tr ariſes from the pedicle of the flower, or the centre of the 
calyx, and at length becomes the young fruit, which is ſome- 
times hid in the calyx, and ſometimes quite out. See FRu1T, 

CaLyx, G. | 
The figure of the piſtil is very different in different flowers: 


ſometimes it is a little ſtalk, which enlarges at the two ends 
like a peſtle; ſometimes it is a mere ſtamen or thread: ſome- | 
times it is round, ſometimes ſquare, triangular, oval, &c. |} 


Almoſt all piſtils are furniſhed at top, either with fine hairs, 


which make a kind of velvetting; or with little filaments dif- | 
poſed in plumes; or are beſet wich little veſicles full of a glu- | 
tree into little billets, which lay in a furnace having two 


tinous juice. 


Some flowers have ſeveral piſtils; or rather the piſtils terminate | 
in ſeveral branches, or horns, which have their - riſe from as | 


mm young fruits, or as many different capſule, comaining 
eeds. | 
All theſe piſtils, whatever form they be in, have certain aper- 
tures at their tops, or certain clefts continued the whole length, 
to the baſe or embryo of the fruit. — This is very viſible in 
the lilly, daffodil, and melon, by cleaving the piſtils length-wiſe, 
or cutting them tranſverſely. If after cutting the 72 of the 
lilly, you immerge one extremity in water, and ſuck through the 
other end, the water will riſe through it, as through a pipe. 

By opening the piſtilt in their different ſtates of growth, it ap- 


pears evidently, that it is theſe form the young fruits, and con- 


tain within them the embryo's of the ſeeds; whether thoſe ſeeds 
be diffuſed through the whole length of the piſtil; or whether 


they be all incloſed in its baſe; and that they are always open | 


a-top, and perforated, either more or leſs ſenſibly, to the bot- 


tom : though this cavity is frequently effaced as the young fruit | 
grows; and ſometimes a part of the piſtil, which Malpight calls | 


the ſtyle, or bodkin, dries and falls off. 


U 
The piſtil, we have obſerved, is the female organ of 50 
tion; its baſe does the office of the uterus, or womb, in wo- 


men, and its length that of the vagina. See MaTrix and 
VAGINA. hes 1G 
It is encompaſſed with the ſtamina, the apices whereof are full 


of a fine duſt, called farina fecundans; which burſting its ve- | 
ſiculæ, or apices, when mature, is ſhed on the upper part of the 
wn conveyed by the cavity thereof to the baſe | 


piſtil, and t 


or uterus; where being fed with a fine juice, ſecreted by the | 
petala, it grows, expands, and thus forms the embryo of a 


* 


* — 4 


purious piſtachia plant does | 


| 


P 


ſtinct account of the office of che itil in che gener 1. 
See Pl. AN r. OM NPs in che generation plan; 


PISTOL, a little fire-artn, borne at the ſaddle-bow, the girdle 
> 


or in the pocket. See FIRE- arm. 

The piſtol is ſaid to have taken its name from Piſtoya a city ; 
Italy Prnandy F 8 fal tells us, it was firſt made N 
rives the word from fiſtula, pipe; the barrel of this diece E. 
ing ſome reſemblance to a oe, c. "Pe der. 


P1sTOLE, Doblon, in commerce, a gold coin, ſtruck in Spain 
See Corn, * 


and ſeveral parts of * 1 — Cc. 

t has its augmentations iminutions; which 

pi che, double piſtoles, and: half piſtoles. Ran Tuadrople 
he piſtole is abour the ſame weight, fineneſs, and value, with 


the French louis d'or, viz. equal to ſixteen ſhillings and fx 


ack, N 15 OU1S. 

n Spain the piſtole is accounted equal to four pieces of «; 
thires two rials, or athouſand and eightyeight — rv 
fand three hundred and ſixty maravedis of billon : the old mon 6 
current at Seville and Cadrz, in Andaluſia, &. bein 25 per cent 
better than the money they reckon by at Madrid, ilboa, G 
which augmentation was made by Charles II. in 1686. to prevent 
the exportation of money out of the kingdom. See Moxrzy 
Moſt of the exchanges in Italy are made on the foot of the 
iftole. See MoNEyY and ExcHaNGE. 


PISTON, a part or member in ſeveral machines, particularly 


pumps, air-pumps, ſyringes, &c. called alſo embolus, and po- 
pularly the ſucker. See EMBOLUs. 


The piſton of a pump is a ſhort cylinder of metal, fitted exact y 


to the cavity of the barrel or and which being worked up 
and down alternately therein, raiſes the water; and when 
raiſed, preſſes it again, fo as to make it force up a valve where- 
with it is furniſhed, and ſo eſcape through the noſe of the 


: pump. See PuMP. 


piſtons of air-pumps, ſyringes, &c. See deſcribed under 

AIR-PUMP, and SYRINGE. | | 

1 and gallous, in our ancient cuſtoms. See Furca and 
oss aA. | r 2g 


Coal Prr. g See the b CoAL pit. 


Cock Pir. 


Cock pit. 


PIT ſaw. See the article Saw. kid 
Prr, of a theatre, all that ſpace between the amphitheatre, ot 


4 


galleries, and theatre or ſtage ; called by the ancients orcheſtra, 
and by the French parterre. See THEATRE, Ge. 

This being the moſt commodious part, it was here the Ro- 
man ſenate was placed. See ORcHEsTRE. —Ithas its name 
pit, in Latin cavea, from its being ſunk below the level of the 


Rage. See STAGE. | 
PITANCIARIUS, PRTANcIARIUs, or PiETANTIARIUS, an 


officer 'in the ancient monaſteries, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
provide and diſtribute the pittances of herbs and meat, amonglt 
the monks. See PrrrANck. | 


PITCH, Pre, a tenacious kind of juice or gum, drawn from 


* OC 
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e 


new fruit. Sce STAMINA, FARINA, &c. = For a more di- 


i 
: 


Neva Prren, Pix newvalis, is that drawn from 


fatty woods, | chiefly pines and firs ; uſed in ſhipping, in medi- 
cine, and various other arts. - | 

Pitch is properly a juice of the bark of the picea, or pitch-tree; 
and is conceiv 
and turned black, farther than in the balſom. See BaRK and 
Dien 

The method of drawing, or procuring it, is by cleaving the 


apertures, through one of which the fire is put, and through the 
other the pirch is gathered; which oozing from the wood runs 
along the bottom of the furnace into baſons or receptacles 
placed for the purpoſe. The ſmoak which is here very thick, 


gives it the black colour we find it withal.— Some will have 


our common pizch to be only the laſt running, and tar to be 
th 45 — See Ta. 9.3 # 3 
eeler gives us another manner of drawing pitch, uſed in 
yh nd. A pit is dug in the ground 3 in diameter 2 cop, 
but contracting as it goes deeper: this they fill with branches of 
pine, cloven into ſhivers—The top of the pit is then covered 
over with fire, which burning down to the bottom, the puch 
diſtils and runs out at a hole made therein; 
Pitch acquires different names according to its different ple 
parations, colours, and qualities. As it diſtils from the w 
it is called berres, but afterwards. aſſumes a double name; - 
_ and cleareſt being called galipot, and the coarler, mar * 
arras. - C2 £8:07 19 N 7 | 
Of the galipot is made what chey call white pitch or burgund, 
pitch, whic is nothing but the galipot melted with oil of 5 
pentine; though ſome will have it a native piech, diſtilling iron 
a reſinous tree growing in the mountains of Franche Comte. 
Of che ſame; galipot: is likewiſe prepared what we Gall refs; 
by. boiling the pitch to argertain conſiſtence, and making it up 
in caltes. See ROL... 5 ne 
The black pitch, which is what we properly call pitch, _ 4 
ſay, is the liquid galipot burnt and reduced into the form 2 


. we fee it in, by mixing tar wich alwina hob | 


e beſt is that braught from Sweden and Norway. ride. 
neſs ponſiſts in its being of a gloſſy black colour, dry, an 
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to be no other than the oil thereof inſpillated, 
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PIT 


les, ſerves for the pitching of veſſels. 
2 alſo a denomination given to that ſcraped from 


rute the common black pitch in its ſtead. : 
7 Spaniſh PITCH, is that boiled in water till 
* have loſt its natural ſmell: upon which it becomes dry and 


liable. Ih. 
ents called it colophony, from Colophon, a city in Greece, 
mee great uantities were brought. See COLOPHONY. : 

Oil of Prreu, olewm Picixux, is an oil procured from pitch, by 
ſeparating the aqueous matter that ſwims a-top of the melred 
a for the great virtues attributed to it, is alſo called 

of pitch. = i 
pe e e denotes the angle, a gable end, and conſe- 
quently the whole roof of a building, is ſet to. See GABLE. 

If the length of each rafter be of the breadth of the building, 

the roof is ſaid to be true pitch. | ; 

Tf the rafters be longer, it is faid to be a high or ſharp pitched 

roof; if ſhorter, which ſeldom happens, it is ſaid to be a /ow 
or flat pitched roof. See Roor, RAFTER, Oc. 
prrci is alſo a ſea term.—When a ſhip falls with her head too 

much into the ſea, or beats againſt it ſo as to endanger her top 

maſts, they ſay, ſhe will pirch her maſts by the board. 

PITCHING-perce, a duty, commonly of one peny, paid for 
pirching or ſetting down every ſack of corn, or pack of mer- 
chandize, in a fair or marker. 1 | 

PITCHT—/ſhoulder PrrcuT. See SHOULDER pitcht. 

PITH, the inward, central part of a tree, or plant; anſwering 
to the medulla, or marrow, of an animal. See PLANT, TREE, 


C. 
2 will have the circulation of the ſap to be effected b 
means of the pith; others by the bark; and others by the wood 

See SAP, CIRCULATION, c. * | | 
PITHIA, and P1THtaN. See the articles PyTHIA, and Pry- 
THIAN. N | | 
PIT. See the article Prr. | 
PITTACIUM, T:7]ax:oy, in chiru a name which ſome au- 
thors give to a piece of cloth ſpread with a ſalve, to be laid on a 
part affected. 5 © © * BP 
PITTANCE, PETAN TIA, the commons; or allowance of meat. 
-- 5 fiſh, fleſh, or the like, ſtatedly eaten at meals, beſides 
read. | TT | 
The word is not much uſed except among religious, and thoſe 
who live in college, or community. Du Cange derives it from 
pictantia, uſed in the lower Latin for a monachal portion given 
to two monks in the ſame diſh, conſiſting of ſomething better 
than pulſe. | At ESP” 
Hence we ſometimes alſo find it denote a meal, or commons 
—_— than ordinary; ſuch as is allowed in communities on feaſt 
ays. 15 5 | 
Others derive the word à pietate; and others, with Salmaſius, 
from pittacia, a meſs, or portion allowed the ſoldiers, men- 
tioned in ſeveral laws of the Theodoſian code. lt is added, that 
the word pirtacia properly Ggnified a title, or written label, ad- 
ded a-top of the veſlel, to ſhew what was within-fide, or how it 
was intended. | 
PITUITA, one of the four humours found in the bodies of ani- 
mals, on which their temperament is commonly ſuppoſed to de 
_ See HUMOUR, and TEMPERAMENT. 
he pituita, called alſo phlegm, is properly the moſt viſcid, and 
glutinous part of the blood, ſeparated in the largeſt glands, 
| Where the contortions of the arteries are greateſt, and give the 
greateſt retardation to the blood's velocity; as in the glands 
about the mouth and bead. See SECRETION, and PHIL RM. 
The claſs of phlegmagogues, as manna, &c. are ſuppoſed to 
Purge pituita. See PHLEGMAGOGUE, PURGATIVE, MANNA, 


Phyſicians give ſeveral epithets to the pituita, according to its 
Conditions or qualities, as ſaline, vitreous, gypſous, acid, &c. 
_ is ſupp ed to be the prevailing humour in cold, heavy, 

ow people, inclined to ſeriouſneſs: and ſtudy; as the bile in 


thoſe inclined to war, Ge. See PHLEGMATIC. | 


The pituita, diſcharged at the noſtrils, is ſeparated in the mem | 


brane that lines th iti | u- 
cs TIT. e cavities of the noſe, cheeks, Oc. See Mu- 


Irs uſe is, to keep that membrane ſoft, and defend it from inju- | 


ries of extraneous badies, eſpecially. thoſe of the air, which 
Paſſes this way in inſpirati ound u hm oo - 
PTT ART“ in inſpiration when the mouth is ſhut. 
4 be ſeen without removing it out of its place—See Tab. Anat. 
ngeiol) fig. 1. lit. 6. See alſo BRAIN. e 414 e e 
t is of the fize of a very lar pea, in the ſella of the os ſphe- 
noides, under the infundibulum, wherewith- it communicates; 
nceiving from it a lympha, or juice, which the infundibulum 


<erives from the plexus choroides and pineal glands and from 
= lympha- does the gland itſelf tale G — GLAND, 


It alſo filtrates a juice i et e ce e- 
n Juice itſelf, ſeparating from the blood a white 
my cs, very ſubtile, and apparentiy very ſpirituous, .- Seq Se1- 


and burnt- like charcoal. This, with a mixture of tow or ö 


— 


gland, is a gland in the brain, ſomewhat difficult}. 


PLA 


M. Littre obſerves a ſinus, or reſervoir, of blood, which touches 


this gland; and which is open to it in the place of contact, 


1 ſo that the gland lies partly in the blood. This, that author 

f old veſſels, and which is ſuppoſed to have ac-| 
—— - ee virtue; by means of the falt water.—[t 
ves to make plaiſters; though it is certain the apothecaries 


takes to do the office of a balneum mariæ, in keeping the gland 

of the degree of warmth neceſſary for the diſcharge of its 

functions. 

This gland is found in all quadrupeds, fiſhes, and fowls, as well 
as in men. M. Littre gives an inſtance of a tedious diſeaſe, and 
at length death, ariſing from an obſtruction and inflammation of 
the | gland. 

PIVOT, or Pxvor, a foot, or ſhoe of iron, or other metal, 
uſually conical, or terminating in a point; whereby a body, in- 
tended to turn round, bears on another fixed at reſt, and per- 
forms its circumvolutions. | 
The pivot uſually bears or turns round in a ſole or piece of iron 
or braſs, hollowed to receive it. 

Large gates, & c. uſually turn on pivots. The ancients tell us, 

they had theatres in Rome that held eighty thouſand people; 
which yet turned on a ſingle pivor. See THEATRE, and Au- 
PHITHEATRE. | | 

PLACARD, or PLacarT, PLacatrT, a foreign term, fre- 
quent in gazettes, ſignifying a leaf, or ſheer of paper, ſtretched 

and applied upon a wall, or poſt. Edicts, regulations, &c. are 

to be made publick in placards. 

The word placard is alſo uſed for a libel, or lampoon.—Ar 

Rome, placards againſt the pope are frequently fixed in the night- 

time to the ſtatue of Paſquin. See PASQUINADE. 

PLACARD, in architecture, denotes the decoration of the door of 
an apartment; conſiſting of a chambranle,crowned with its friſe 

or gorge, and a corniche ſometimes ſupported by conſoles. 

See Doo. cat , 

PLACARD), in our cuſtoms, denotes a licence whereby a perſon 
| 8 permitted to ſhoot in a gun, or to uſe unlawful game. See 
AME. | R 

PLACE, locus, in philoſophy, that part of immoveable ſpace 
which any body poſſeſſes. See Bop, and SPACE. 

ne aha and his followers, divide place into external and in- 

ternal. X 

Internal PLACE, is that ſpace or room which the body contains. 

External PLACE, is that which includes or contains the body; 
which is alſo called by Ariſtotle, the firſt or concave and im- 

moveable ſurface of the ambient, body. ; 

It is controverted in the ſchools, whether internal place be 2 
real entity, or only an imaginary being; 5: e. whether it be any 
wa intrinſically, or only an aptitude and capacity of receiving 

. bodies. 

Some maintain it a poſitive being, incorporeal, eternal, inde- 
n aſſert it even to conſtitute the im- 
menſity of the godhead. See Goo. 

The Carteſians, on the contrary, hold internal place, abſtractedly 
conſidered, to be no other than the very extenſion of the bodies 
contained therein; and therefore in no wiſe different from the 
bodies themſelves. See MATTER, | 

The ſchoolmen likewiſe diſpute whether external place be 
moveable or immoveable ? Its immobility is argued from this 
conſideration, that what moves muſt neceſſarily leave its place, 
which it cannot do, if it go along with the moveable. Ochers 
charge an abſurdity on this opinion of Ariſtotle, vi. that hence 
it follows, that a body really at reſt is continually ſhifting place; 
a tower, for inſtance, on a plain, or a rock inthe middle ot the 
ſea, in regard the one and the other are continually incloſed with 
* air, or new water, mult be ſaid to be in motion, or to change 

ace. 

o falve this difficulty, and ward off the abſurdity which fol- 
lows from Ariſtotle's laying down external place as immoveable; 
infinite expedients have been had recourſe to.—The Scotiſts 
contend for place's being only immoveable, by equivalence.— 
Thus, when the wind blows, the air which inveſted the ſurface of 
the tower does indeed recede, but then other fimilar and equi- 

valent air takes place. The Thomiſts chuſe to deduce the im- 

mobility of external place, from its keeping the ſame diſtance 
from the centre, and the cardinal points of the world: The 
Nominaliſts, from a correſpondence with certain virtual parts 
of the divine immenſit p. 690 
The Carteſians deny external place to be either a ſurrounding 
ſurface, or a body ſurrounded, or a mean term between the 
two; and - conceive it to be the ſituation of a body amon 
jacent bodies conſidered as at reſt.— Thus the tower ſhal 
deemed to remain in the ſame place, though the ambient 
air be changed, ſince it tetains the ſame ſituation, with regard to 
the neighbouring hills, trees, and other parts of the earth. See 
OTINdx. 
Sir Iſaac Newton better, and more intelligibly,diſtinguiſhes place 
into abſolute and relati /e. ee ©: 11 

Abſolute and primary PLACE, is that part of infinite and immove- 

able ſpace which a body poſſeſſes. See ABSOLUTE. | 

Relative or ſecondary PI. Ack, is the ſpace it poſſeſſes, conſidered 

wich regard to other adjacent objects. ch: al | 
Dr. Clarke adds another kind of relative place, which he calls 

relatively common place, and defines it that part of any move- 
able ot meaſureable ſpace which a body poſſeſſes; which place 
moves together with the body. See Morro. 


PLace, Mr. Locke obſerves, is ſometimes likewiſe taken for that | 
2 portion 
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rtion of infinite ſpace poſſeſſed by the material world ; tho 
This, he adds, were — properly called extenſion. See Ex- 
TENSION. 8 : 
The proper idea of place, according to him, is the relative po- 
firion of any thing, with regard to its diſtance from certain 
fixed points; whence we ſay, a thing has or has not changed 
place, when its diſtance is not altered with reſpect to thoſe bo- 
dies.—For the viſion of PLace, fee VISION, and VISIBLE. 

PLACE, in opticks, or optical PLACE, is the point to which the 

e refers an object. See OPTIC. | | 

bus the points D and E (Tab. Opt ict, fig. 68.) to which two 
ſpectatots in d and e refer the object C, are called optic places. 
See VISION. - 
Here, if a right line joining the optic places D and E, be paral- 
lel to a right line paſſing through the eyes of the ſpectators d, e, 
the diſtance of the optic places D, E, will be to the diſtance of 
the ſpectators d and e, as the diſtance of one of the optic places 
from the place of the object E C, to the diſtance of the other 
ſpectator from the ſame object d C. 

Optic PLack of a ſtar, is a point in the ſurface of the mundane 
ſphere, as Cor B, (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 27.) wherein a ſpecta- 
tor in E, or T, ſees the centre of the ſtar 8S. See STAR, and 
PLANET. 

This is divided into true and apparent. 

True, or real optic PLACE, is that point of the ſurface of the ſphere 
B, wherein a ſpectator, placed in the centre of the earth, fees the 
centre of the ſtar, or phzxnomenon.—Or a point among the 
fixed ſtars, determined by a line drawn from the centre of the 
earth, through that of the ſtar, and terminated in B among the 
ſtars. See SPHERE, and TRUE. a 

Apparent, or viſible optic PLACE, is that point of the ſurface of 
the ſphere wherein a ſpectator, placed on the ſurface of the 
earth in E, ſees the centre of the ſtar 8. Or a point C, found 

by a line paſſing from the ſpectator's 80 through the ſtar, and 
terminated in the ſphere of the ftars. See APPARENT. 
The diſtance between the two optic places makes what we call 
the Parallax. See PARALLAX. 

FLACE, of the fon, a ftar, or planet, ſimply, denotes the fign 
and degree of the zodiac which the luminary is in. See SUN, 
STAR, Ge. 

Or, it is that degree of the ecliptic, reckoning from the begin- 
ning of Aries, which the planer's or ſtar's circle of longitude 
cuts: and therefore coincides with the longitude of the ſun, pla- 
net, or ſtar. See LONGITUDE. | 

As the fine of the ſun's greateſt declination, 230 30': to the ſine 
of any preſent declination given or obſerved, v. gr. 230 15 
: : fo is radius, 10: to the ſine of his longitude 8 10 52'; which 
if the declination were north, would give 20® 52“ of Ge- 
mini; if ſouth, 200 52' of Capricorn, for the ſun's place. See 
PLANET. | 

Aſtronomical PLack. See the article ASTRONOMICAL. | 

Moons PLACE, is that point of her orbit wherein ſhe is found at 

any time. See Mood, and ORBIT. 
This, by reaſon of the great inequalities in the lunar motions, 
which render a number of equations and reductions neceſſary 
ere the juſt point be found, is of various kinds; viz. her 1. 
titious place, which is the moon's place once equated; ber 
place nearly true, which is her place twice equated; and the 
moon's true place, which is her place thrice equated. See 
EQUATION. 


Excentric PLAck of a planet in its orbit, is the place, or point of | 
its orbit, wherein a planet would appear, it ſeen from the fun. | 


See EXCENTRIC. 
Thus, ſuppoſe NE OR (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 25.) the ecliptic, 
NPOQ the planet's orbit, the ſun in S, the earth in T, and 
ne in þ the right line S P expreſſes the excentric place 
in the orbit. | 


Heliocentric PLACE, of a planet, or its [raves reduced to the eclip- 


tic, or the excentric place in the ecliptic, is that point of rhe 
ecliptic to which a planet, viewed from the ſun, is referred. See 
HEL10CENTRIC. | | 

This coincides with the longitude of a planet viewed from the 
ſun. See LoNG1TUDE. 


Thus the right line RS indicates the heliocentric place, or place | 


reduced to the ecliptic. 


_ Geocentric PLACE, is that point of the ecliptic to which a planet 


viewed from the earth is referred. See GEOCENTRIC. | 
Thus, NEO R repreſenting the ecliptic, &c. T R will repre- 
ſent the geocentric place. | | 

Computation of a planet s PLACE. See the article PLANET. | 

PLAck of radiation, in optics, is the interval, or ſpace in a me- 
dium, or tranſparent body, through which any viſible object ra- 
diatcs. See RADIATION, &e. | 

PLack, in geometry, is a line uſed in the ſolution of problems; 
more uſually called by the Latin name, ſocus. 


See the doctrine of geometrical places, under the article Locus; 


ſee alſo GEOMETR TCAL, and PLAIN. | 
PLACE, in war, is a general name for all kinds of fortreſſes, where 
a party may deſend themſelves. See FORTREss. 
In which ſenſe it may be defined to be a place ſo diſpoſed, as that 
the parts which encompaſs it, defend and flank one another. See 
ForT, Fox riricarioN, and Wax 555 
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Strong, or fortified PLACE, is a place flank Covered w: 
n and — * With 
Regular PLACE, is that whoſe angles, ſides, baſfions, and. 
parts are equal ; and is uſually denominated from the numbe 
of its angles; as a pentagon, a hexagon, &c. See Pexrac r 
HEXAGON, @ ſee alſo REGULAR —Palma nova baile b. 
0s is a 2 282 COT 
Irregular PLACE, is that whoſe and angles 
IRREGULAR. _—- 0 
PLACE of 1 3 ſtrong city, or town, pitched 
upon tor the chief magazine of an army.—See Tab. Fore; 
q * 77 gg. &C. See alto ARMs. , — I. 
LACE of arms, in a city, or garriſon, is a large o 
ground, uſually near the centre; where the — guard . 
monly kept, and the garriſon holds its rendezvous at review, 
and in caſes of alarm, to receive orders from the enn 
See GARRISON. 7 
PLACE of arms, of an attack, in a ſiege, is a ſpacious place co. 
vered from the enemy, by a parapet or epaulment, where the 
ſoldiers are poſted ready to ſuſtain thoſe at work in the trenches; 
againſt the ſoldiers of the garriſon. , 
PLACE of arms particular, in a garriſon, is a place near eye 
baſtion, where rhe ſoldiers, ſent from the grand place to the 


guard, or in fight. | 

PLACE of arms without, is a place allowed to the covert way, for 
the planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe who advance in their 
approaches to retire. | | 

PLACE of arms, in a camp, is a large ſpace at the head of the 
camp, for the army to be ranged in, and drawn up in battalia. 
There is alſo a place for cb particular body to aſſemble in 

See CAMP. | | 

PLACE of arms, of a troop, or company, is the ſpot of ground 
on which the troop, or company, draws up. See TRooe, &c. 


md a PLACE. ACE. 
Fire of the PLACE. nn. 
Tenaille of the Pack. ¶ See the articles] TP; vai. 
View of a PLACE. | View, 


PLace, among logicians, and orators, denotes the ſeat or ſource 
of an argument; or that from which it is taken. See ArGu- 
MENT, and Topic. | 
There are two ſorts of places, viz. inartificial and artificial, 
The firſt is the place ot teſtimony, authority, &c. The ſecond, 
that of reaſon: as when we argue from univerſals, e. gr. from 
genus, and ſpecies ; or from cauſes, as the end, efficient, matter, 
torm, &. 

Common PLACE. See the article COMMoN place. 

PLACE of wits, tens, c. See UN Tr, and NUMERATION. 


Hylegial PLACES in aſtrology. HyYLEG1AL. 
Whiſpering PLACE. & See the ances} Warr 
Additions of PLACE. | (Apprriox. 


7 LA PLact. See the article Un1Ty. 
ENTA, in anatomy, a ſoftiſh roundiſh maſs, found in the 


the blood was purified and prepared for the nouriſhment of the 
foetus.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 16. lit. aa. See allo 
Fog rus. | 
Hence wy alſo called it bepar vterinum, the liver of the womd; 
as if it did the office of a liver in preparing the blood. See L1vER. 
At is 2 the moderns placenta, 4. d. womb- cake, be· 
2 2 2 | 5 
e placenta is ed by ſome to a m coagu 
hted blood; for 4 _— preſſing, or waſhing it, it diſſolves; and 
its real uſe to be, to ſerve as a pillow for the umbilical veſſels to 
reſt on. See UMBILICAL. | 
Its figure is not unlike that of a plate without brims; three 
quarters of a foot over, and ſometimes a foot. It is round, and 
generally concave or convex. The concave {ide adheres to the 
uterus, and is uneven, having divers protuberances and pits bj 
which it makes impreſſions upon, and receives others from the 
uterus.—lts place in the uterus, whatever ſome pretend, is not 
certain. 
In women, unleſs in caſe of twins, & c. there is but one placenta: 
however, the number generally anſwers the number of the fa. 
In ſome brutes, eſpecially oxen or ſheep, they are very nu 
merous, ſometimes near an hundred, even for one foetus; 
but ſmall, and reſembling pretty large conglomerate) 0s. 
From the external or concave ſide, which likewiſe has its pro- 
tuberances, though covered with a ſmooth membrane, ide wn 
umbilical veſſels, which are in great plenty diſtributed throvg 
the whole ſubſtance of ir. he 
Some even imagine this part to be no more than a plexus na 
the veins and arteries, by whoſe extremities opening into 
ſides of the hypogaſtrick veſſels, the circulation is . 
between the mother and the fœtus; for that ſide of the . 
which adheres to the womb, appears to be nothing but E 
extremities of an infinite number of ſmall threads, which, 107 
bour, dropping out of the pores in the ſides of the bypogaſine: 
blood-ve 2 which they bad inſinuated themſelves, 15 * 
occaſion of the flowing of the lochia, till the uterus collsp'® 
or the potes,' by the natural elaſticity of the veſſels, conti 
degrees. See Locia, CIRCULATION, G0. 1. 


quarters aſſigned them, relieve thoſe that are either upon the 


womb of a pregnant woman; wherein the ancients ſuppoſed 
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- . regt diſpute among the anatomiſts of the royal academy 
1e r, Faber ce po bog have any external coat, whereby 
i connected to the womb ?— M. Mary maintains it has none, 
2 2 that nothing hinders the blood of the mother from paſling 
* the womb into the placenta, and thence to the foetus: In 
which opinion he is ſeconded by M. Rohault. Meſſ. Vieuſſens 
vag Winllov⸗ maintain the contrary. In a ſubſequent memoir, 
M 2 ohault endeavours to ſhew, that the placenta is no parti- 
cular part, but only a portion of the chorion condenſed or 
thickened. See CHORION. 


PLACITA, PLEAS, 2 term frequent in our laws, and cuſtoms. | 


Sh, placita ſignified certain publick aſſemblies, of all de- 


recs of men, wherein the king preſided, and where the grea: 
> Fairs of che kingdom were conſulted upon. 

Theſe aſſernblies were called placita generalia ; becauſe genera- 

litas uni ver ſorum majorum tam clericorum quam laicorum ibidem 

conveniebar— And hence, the decrees, ordinances, ſenrences, 

Cc. of this aſſembly were alſo called placita. 

Sim. Dunelmenſis tells us, they were held in the open fields; 

for, ſays be, nullam oportet regem in literis aſſignare curiam, 

uia abi rex judicat in aperto, ibi eſt curia ſua. See COURT 

and CURIA. : 84 

Some will have theſe placita generalia, and curi.e regis, to be 

much the ſame with what we now call a parliament. See 

1ENT. 
The lords courts came hence alſo to be called placita genera- 
lia, though oftener curiæ generales; becauſe all their tenants and 

vallals were obliged to appear in them. See LoRD, VAssAL, &c. 

We alſo meet with placitum nominatum, for the day appointed 

a criminal to appear in, and make his defence. Leg. Hen. I — 

And placitum Ef um, i. e. when the day is lapſed. 

My lord Coke derives the word placitum 2 placendo, quia bene 

placitare ſuper omnia placet : Indeed, this ſeems a very fancitui 

etymon; and others have more reaſon in deriving the word from 
the German platz, or the Latin plateit, fields, or ſtreets, where 

theſe aſſemblies were originally held. 9755 

PLACIT ARE “, in the old law- books, ſignifies to plead cauſes. 

See PLEADING. : 

* Mos placitandi, ante conqueſtum, fuit coram aldermanuo, & proceri- 
bus, & eorum hunaredariis, ſc. baronibus, majoribus, melioribus, 
enioribus & urbanis. Miſc. in Bibl. Cott, ſub Tit. Vitellius. 
ence, placitator, a pleader.— Ralph Flambard is recorded to 

be totius regni placitator, in William the ſecond's time. 

PLACIT UM, in law, a ſentence of the court; or an opinion, 
ordinance, or decree. See SENTENCE, DECREE, CANON, &c. 

Cuſtos PLACITORUM Coronæ. See the article CusTos. 

PLAFOND, or PLATFoOND, in architecture, the ceiling of a 
room, whether it be flat or arched ; lined with laths and plaſter, 
and ſometimes alſo enriched with paintings, & c. — See Tab. 

Archit. fig. 10. See alſo CEILING. 


PLAFOND is alſo more particularly uſed for the bottom of the 
ee, of the larmier of the corniche; called alſo /ofiz. | 


SOFIT and LARM ER. 

PLAGIARY, in philology, aut hor-theft; or the practice of 
purloining other peoples works, and putting them off for a 
Among the R lagiarins. y a perſon wh 

mong the Romans, plagiarius was properly a perſon who 
bought, ſold, or retained a freeman for a ſlave; fo called, be- 


cauſe the Flavian law condemned ſuch a perſon ad p/agas, to 
be whipped. See SLAVE. 8 


Thomafius has an expreſs treatiſe de plagio Iiterario; wherein 
he lays down the laws and meaſures of the right which authors. 


ve to one another's writings. — Di&ionary-writers, at leaſt 
ſuch as meddle wich arts and ſciences, ſeem exempted from 
the common laws of meum and tuum; they do not pretend 


Colt. 


Their works are ſuppoſed, in great meaſure, compoſitions of 
other people 5; and what they take from others they do it 
avowedly, and in the open ſun. — In effect, their quality gives 
them a title to every thing that may be for their purpoſe, where- 
ever they find it; and if they rob, they do not do it any other- 
wiſe, than as the bee does, for the publick ſervice. Their oc- 
Cupation is not pillaging, but collecking contributions; and if 
you ask them their authority, they will produce you the practice 
of their predeceſſors of all ages and nations. 

PLAGUE; PESTILENCE, PEsris, a very acute, deſttuctive, 
Drsb aun and contagious diſeaſe; uſually proving mortal. See 
no Plague is commonly defined by a malignant fever ; but 
: iemerbroek thinks the two ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; the 
_—_ not being the eſſence, but only a ſymptom, or effect of 
t N oo See Ne 1 MALIGNANT. 

H*ague is reckoned by Dr. Liſter, and many others, as an 
cn diſeaſe, never bred or propagated in England, but al- 
5 imported from abroad, and particularly from the Levant, 
. © coalts of Aſia the leſſer, Egypt, &c. where it is fami- 
cba. —Sydenham obſerves, thar ir rarely infeſts England oftener 

an Once in forty years; but through the mercy of God, it is 


ro 1 up on their own bottom, nor to treat you at their own. 


They 4 of ſixty years ſince we have been viſited. 
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The origin and cauſe of the plague has been a celebrated ſub- 
ject of controverſy among phylicians.— The diſorder is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be communicated by the air ; but how, and 
in what manner the air becomes thus deadly, is the queſtion. 
Some will have inſects the cauſe of plagues, as of blights; which 
being brought in' ſwarms from other parts by the winds, are 
taken into the lungs in reſpiration, mix with the blood and juices, 
and attack and corrode the viſcera. See BLIGHT. 

Mr. Boyle attributes plagues principally to the efluvia or exha- 
lations breathed into the atmoſphere, from noxious minerals. 
See Arr, EXHALATION, Cc. 

The air, in effect, is depraved in far more places than improved, 
by being impregnated with ſubterraneous expirations. Indeed 
among the minerals known to us, there are many more noxious 
than wholeſome; and the power of the former to do miſchief, 
is more efficacious than of the latter to do good, as we gueſs 
by the ſmall benefit men receive in point of health, by the efflu- 
via of any mineral or other known foſſil, in compariſon of the 


great and ſudden damage often done by the expirarions of orpi- 


ment, ſandarach, and white arſenic. See PotrsoNn. 

Amongſt the various ſorts of particles wherewith the atmoſphere 
is replete, ſome may be ſo ſmall, and ſolid, or fo conveniently 
ſhaped, as to enter many of the numerous orifices of the minute 
glandules of the skin, or at other pores thereof. Thus, though 
neither paper, nor bladder, be pervious to the elaſtic parts of 
the air; yet may either of them be eaſily penetrated by other 
corpuſcles of the armoſphere; and Mr. Boyle has prepared a 
dry body, which being incloſed in either, would, without wet- 
ting or diſcolouring or any ways ſenſibly altering them, paſs in a 
trice through the pores thereof, in ſuch plenty, as to exert a ma- 
nifeſt operation on bodies placed at ſome diſtance beyond them. 
This is confirmed from the ſudden check almoſt every ſummer 
given to the plague at Grand Cairo: for ſince morbific cauſes 
operate more effectually than curative ones, it ſeems more than 
probable, that exhalations aſcending from under ground, may 
produce peſtilential fevers, and the plague itſelf ; fince the cor- 
puſcles which impregnate the Egyptian air upon the ſwelling 
of the Nile, put a ſpeedy ſtop not only to the contagion, bur to 
the malignity ot on? wor aſſiſted even by the ſummer's hear, 
which there is exceſſive. 

It is poſſible there may be noxious minerals in a country, that 
are not often able to produce peſtilencies; they may be in ſtra- 
ta, or beds, ſo deep, that even a ſmall earthquake ſhall not effect 
them, though a more violent ſhock may. See STRATA, 
EARTHQUARE, &c. | | 
And hence may we account for the plague's raging in ſome parts 
of Africa once in thirty, or once in a hundred years; ſince there 
may be periodical paroxyſms, or grand and vehement commo- 
tions in the ſubterraneal parts, though nor yet obſerved in them. 
It is probable, peculiar kinds of venomous exhalations may ſome- 
times be emitted, eſpecially after earthquakes ; and thus occaſion 
mortal diſeaſes in animals of one kind, and not of another; and 
in this or that place, and not elſewhere. — Fernelius gives us an 
account of a plague, or murrain, in 1514- which invaded none 
but cats. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus mentions a plague, which 
attacked none bur maids: and that which raged in the time of 
Gentilis killed ſcarce any women, and very tew burluſty men. 
Boterus mentions another plague, which aſſaulted none but the 
younger ſort; and we have inſtances of the ſame kind of a later 
ſtanding. Cardan ſpeaks of a plague ar Baſil, with which the 
Switzers, and not the Iralians, Germans, or French were in- 


fected; and Joh. Utenhovius takes notice of a cruel plague at 


Copenhagen, which, though it raged among the Danes, ſpared 
the Germans, Dutch and Engliſh, who went with all freedom, 
and without the leaſt danger, to the houſes of the infected. 

The plague, according to Sydenham, uſually begins with a chil- 
lineſs, and ſhivering, like the acceſs of an intermitting fever; 
then comes on a nauſea, with yehement vomitings, an intenſe 
pain about the region of the hearr, as if pinched in a preſs; and 


a burning fever, which continually preys on the patient, till ei- 


ther death, or the eruption of ſome bubo, parotis, or other tu- 
mor, in the inguina or axillæ, or behind the ears, relieve him, 
and diſcharge the matter of the diſeaſe. Sometimes, indeed, it 
attacks without any fever; purple ſpots appearing all at once, 
the certain ſigns of preſent death: but this rarely happens ex- 
cept at the 1 of ſome terrible plague. It has alſo been 
known to make its firſt appearance in tumours, without any 
fever, or other violent ſymptom. * 

Heavineſs, pain in the ſtomach, head, and back, cardialgy, 
broken ſleep, anxiety, alteration in the look, difficulty of breath- 
ing, hiccough, ſyncope, delirium, convulſive rwichings, diar- 
rhoea, eyes ſunk or inflamed, tongue black and dry, vehement 


'drought, fœtid breath, carbuncles, ſpots livid, purple, green, Cc. 


are alſo ſymproms uſually attending this diſeaſe. 

A great deal depends on the circumſtances of the tumours, or 
plague: ſores: as they appear, and increaſe, the fever abates; and 
as they fink; or diminiſh, renews again. When they happen 


about the time of the criſis, and ſuppurate kindly, they are good 


rognoſticks of a happy recovery. See CR1s81s. 
n acute diſeaſes, ſays Hippocrares, prognoſticks are ever falla- 
cious. However, in the terrible plague at Nimeguen, Diemer- 
| b | 9 A | broek, 
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broek, who attended the ſick through the whole progreſs there- 
of, relates, that thoſe taken ill about new and full moon rarely 
eſcaped; that faintings, ſwoonings, and palpitations of the 
heart, were uſually deadly ſigns; an intermitting pulſe always 
mortal; drowſineſs, ſneezings, tremulous motions, doting, ſore 
throat, c. were ill omens: pleuriſies always mortal; coſtiveneſs 
a good ſign; a diarrhea almoſt conſtantly fatal: bloody ſtools 
or urines always preſaged ill. | 
As to the cure, phyſicians are much divided. It is generally 
attempred with alexipharmics and cardiacs, with the aſſiſtance 
either of ſudorifics, or phlebotomy, or both —Many eminent 
byſicians, both ancient and modern, highly commend blood- 
etting; Sydenham particularly ſays, that if uſed copioully, and 
in time, it never yet did harm; but that ſudorifics often prove 
pernicious: Diemerbroek, on the contrary, with other very 
experienced writers, proteſt againſt phlebotomy, as very dan- 
gerous, and often deadly; the chiet hopes they built in dia- 
horetics and ſudorifics; emetics and purgatives are abſolutely 
orbid: and yet Dr. Sayer uſed the former with good ſucceſs, 
in the beginning of the diſeaſe in the plague at London, Ann. 
1640, See ALEXIPHARMIC, &c. 
The juice of lemons is commended as of ger efficacy in 
the plague, and peſtilential fevers: Piſo relates that it is the prin- 
cipal remedy of the Indians, and proteſts he never knew any 
thing come up to it. Dr. Harris obſerves, that the ſame is wha: 
the Turks have principally recourſe to. — Camphor isalſo much 
extolled: this, Etmuller aſſures us, was the baſis of Heinſius's 
antipeſtilential oil, who had a ſtatue erected to him when dead, 
in the city of Verona, for the ſervice he had done hereby — 
Ic was prepared of equal quantities of. camphor, cicron-bark, 
and amber.— The viperine ſalt and rob of elder-berries are alſo 
commended. 
For preſervatives againſt the plague, they are uſually ſummed 
up in that popular diſtich : 


Hæc tria labificam tollunt adverbia peſtem, 
Mox, longe, tarde, cede, recede, redi, 


Cauteries, and eſpecially iſſues, and ſetons in the inguina, are 
found of great ſervice 1n preſerving from infection. A piece 
of myrrh held in the mouth in contagious places, is alſo com- 
mended. But Diemerbroek aſſures, that there is nothing bet- 


ter in this intention, than ſmoaking tobacco; but he adds, that | 


it was only ſo to ſuch as had not made the practice familiar 
to them. The other preſervatives uſed by that author, were 
the rad. helenii, cardamums, white-wine vinegar, and chearful- 
neſs ; and when he found his ſpirits low, as if the diſeaſe were 
taking poſſeſſion, a cup of generous wine, ſometimes even to 
a degree of ebriety. 

PLAGUE-water, aqua epidemica, is one of the compound waters 
of the ſhops. See WATER. 5 

PLAIN, PLANus, an epithet applied to various things, gene- 
rally importing them to be ſmooth, even, level, or ſuperficial, 
or ſimple, or obvious, or the like. See PLANE. 

In which ſenſe the words ſtand oppoſed to rough, ſolid, la- 
boured, enriched, &c. 

It is a maxim in heraldry, that the plainer the coat, the nearer to 
antiquity.— Plain coats are ſuch as are leaſt encumbered with 
figures, or charges, and which have nothing in them bur what 
is natural. See Coar, CHARGE, Gc. | 

PLAIN figure, in geometry, is an uniform ſurface, from every 
point of whoſe perimeter, right lines may be drawn to every 
other point in the ſame. See FiGuRE, PLANE and SUR- 
FACE. 

PLAIN angle is an angle contained under two lines, or ſurfaces. 
See ANGLE» | | 
It is ſo called in contradiſtinction to a ſolid angle. See SoL1D. 

PLAIN triangle, is a triangle included under three right lines, or 
ſurfaces; in oppoſition to a ſpherical, and a mixt triangle. See 
TRIANGLE. 

PLAIN zrigonometry is the doctrine of plain triangles, their mea- 
ſures, proportions, &c. See TRIGONOMETRY. 


PLAIN glaſs, or mirrour, in optics, is a glaſs or mirrour whoſe 


ſurface is flat, or even. — See the phænomena and laws of plain 
mirrours, under the article MiRRouR. 
Plain mirrours amount to what we popularly call /ooking-g/aſſes ; 
ſee the manner of grinding, poliſhing, and preparing them, under 
the articles LookING-g/aſs and GRINDING. 

Pl. AIN zyle. See the article TyLE. | 

PLAIN ſcale, is a thin ruler, whereon are graduated the lines of 
chords, fines, tangents, ſecants, leagues, rhumbs, &c. of ready 
uſe in moſt parts of the mathematics, chiefly in navigation. 
See LINE, &c. 
See its deſcription and uſe under the article SCALE. 

PLAIN chant, in muſic. See the article CHanT. 

PLAIN deſcant. See the article DEscanT. | 

PLAIN chart, in navigation, is a ſea-chart, wherein the meridians 
and parallels are repreſented by parallel ſtrait lines; and where, 
of conſequence, the degrees of longitude are the fame in all the 
2 of latitude. 
dee the properties, conſtruction, &c. of this chart under the 
article CHART. | | 


| 


[” 


PLA 


PLAIN ſailing, in navigation, is the art of working the (eye al 
caſes and varieties in a ſhip's motion, on a plain chart Ne 
Ela, Jag founded on the ſuppoſi | 
Plain ſailing is founded on the ſuppoſition of the earth ke; 

lane, or flat: which though notoriouſly falſe, Nt 
ing laid down accordingly, and a long voyage broke — 
many ſhort ones, the voyage may be tolerably performed by it 
3 2 11 * INS, p 
n plain ſailing it is ſuppoſed, that by the rhumb-li f 
dian, and parallel of latirude, there always will be «bp 
2 triangle; and that ſo poſited, as that the per 
dicular ide may repreſent part of the meridian, or north and 
ſouth line, containing the difference of latitude: the baſe of 
the triangle repreſents the departure; and the bypothenuſe th 
diſtance ſailed. The angle at the vertex is the courſe, and the 
angle at the baſe the complement of the courſe ; any two of 
which, with the right-angle being given, the triangle may be 
rotracted, and the other three parts found. See TRIANOILE 
or the doctrine of plain ſailing, ſee SAILING. ; 

PLAIN table, in 8 c. an inſtrument uſed in the ſur. 
veying of land; whereby the draught, or plan, is taken onthe 
ſpot, without any future protraction, or A 2 10 See Sug- 
LL pi ie. on _ | 

e plain table repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 3 1. u. 1. con. 
ſiſts of a nas Flea of wood, abour eg * 3 
twelve broad; round this goes a boxen jointed frame, by means 
whereof a ſheet of paper is faſtned tight to the table, ſo as lines 
may be conveniently drawn upon it. 

On each ſide the frame, which may be put on either ſide up- 
wards, towards the inward edge, are ſcales of inches, ſubdivided, 
for the ready drawing of parallel lines.— Beſide which, on one 
{ide are projected the 360 degrees of a circle, from a bracen- 
tre a the middle of the table, (each degree halved) with two 
num. >rs to every tenth degree, the one expreſling the degree, 
the other its complement to 360, to fave ſubtraction: on the 
other {ide are projected the 180 degrees of a ſemi-circle, from 
a braſs centre in the middle of the table's length, and at £ of 
its breadth; each degree halved, and every tenth noted with 
two numbers, viz. the degree and its complement to 1800, 
To one fide of the table is fitted a compaſs, for placing the in- 

ſtrument by; and the whole is fixed by a ſocket, upon a three- 
legged ſtaff tor a ſtand, on whichit is turned round, or faſtned 
by a ſcrew, as occaſion requires. Laſtly, to the table belongs 
an index, which is a ruler at leaſt faxteen inches long, and two 
broad ; 1 graduated with ſcales, & c. and having two fights 
N 7 placed on its extremities. See SIGHT, STAFF, 

ALL and ſocket, exe. - 

Uſe of the PLAIN table. To take an angle by theplain table: 
oX 9 find the diſtance of two places acceſlible from the ſame 
third. 1551 | | 

Suppoſe DA, DB, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 32. u. 2) the ſides of the 
angle required; or AB the diſtance required. Place the inſtru- 
ment horizontally, as near the angle as poſſible; and aſſume a 
point in the paper on the table, v. gr. c. To this point apply the 
edge of the index, turning it about this and that way, till through 
the ſights you ſee the point B, and in this ſituation of theruler, 
draw by its edge the line c e indefinitely. After the lame man- 
ner turn about the index, on the ſame point, till through the 
ſights you ſee the point A; and draw the right line c d indef - 
nizely.—Thus have you the quantity of the angle laid down. 


Meaſure the lines DA, DB, with a chain; (ſee CHaiNn) and 


from a ſcale, ſet off the meaſures thus found, (ſee ScaLE) on 
the reſpective lines; which ſuppoſe to reach from c to b, and 
ads L to a.— Thus will c b and c a be proportional to DB 
and DA. | 
Transfer the diſtance a b to the ſame ſcale, and find its length; 
the length thus found, will be the length, or diſtance, of AB 
required. | 12 N 
20 To find the diſtance of to places, one whereof is inacceſſible, 
by the plain table —Suppoſe the diſtance required AB; (fs. 33) 
and A the acceſſible point. 1* 2 the plain table in Cz * 
through the fights till you ſee A and B; and draw ac and c b. 
Meaſure the diſtance from your ſtation to A; and ſet it off from 
the ſcale, upon ca. 29 Remove the table ro A, where place 
it ſo, as that the point a repreſenting A, and the index laid along 
the line a c, you ſee backwards, the former ſtation C. (Note 
in this fixing the inſtrument, lies the uſe of the compass; n 
the needle will hang over the ſame degree of the card in * 
firſt and the ſecond caſe; ſo that ſome ſet the inſtrument by 
needle alone; others only uſe it to ſhorten the trouble, 1 
bringing the inſtrument nearly to its due poſition by o T 
thereof; and then fixing for good by the back fight.) k 4 
inſtrument fixed, turn the fights to B; and draw the 1 'he 
4 On the ſeal, manu the interval a b; Which will 
diſtance of AB require. t Ke is 
30 To find the diſtance of two inacceſſible places by the plain ms 
| Suppoſe the diſtance of AB (Tab. Sur weying, fig- 3 ) 125 2 the 
16 Chuſing two ſtations in C and D; in the firſt 771 ee 
plain table; and through the ſights look to D, B, an . 
ing by the edge of the index, the lines C d, cb, CI from . 
ſure the diſtance of the ations CD; and ſet this ot, ſcale 
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| o Removing the table from C, fix it in D; fo 
el d — over the place D, and the index lying 
al theline c d, through the fights you ſee the former ſtation 
Gerbe inſtrument thus fixed, direct the ſights to A and B, 
—1 draw the right lines da and db. Laſtly, find the diſtance 
fab. on the ſcale; this will be the diſtance of AB required. 
Afr che fame manner, may the diſtance of any number of 


r c. be ſurveyed. 

- 22 a field from one ſtation, whence all the angles 
, may be ſeen ; with the plain table. Placing the inſtrument in the 
ſation, aſſume a point in the paper, to repreſent the ſame; 
v. gr. C, (Ig. 21.) laying the of the index to this point; 
direct it to the ſeveral angles of t 
and draw indefinite lines by its edge, rowards every angle, viz. 
Ca, Cb, Cc, &c. meaſure the diſtance of each angle from 
the Ration) viz. CA, CB, CC, CD, Ge. and from a ſcale 
{et theſe off from C on their correſponding lines; the extremi- 
ties hereof will give points, which being connected by lines 
will repreſent the field. Agra 

5? To take the plot of a field, wood, or the ti e, by going round 
the ſame; with dhe plain table. Place the inſtrument hori- 
zontally at the firſt angle, v. gr. A. The needle on the meri- 
dian of the card; aſſuming a point on the paper, to repreſent it, 
to that point lay the index, directing it till through the fights you 
ſce 2 mark in the angle B. And draw an indefinite line along it; 
meaſure the diſtance of A and B, and from a ſcale ſet it off on 
the line thus drawn; the extremity of this diſtance will repre- 
ſent the point B. Remove the inſtrument to B, where ſet it ſo 
as that the needle hang over the meridian of the card; and fo as 
the index lying along the line laſt drawn, you ſee the former 


point B, and turn it, till through the ſights you ſee the next 
angle C; in this ſituation draw a line as before, meaſure the 
diſtance B C, and ſer it off from a ſcale on the line. Remove 
the inſtrument to C, where, fixing it by the needle, and the 
back ſight, as before, turn the index on the point C, till you 
ſee the next angle D; draw the line, meaſure, and ſer off the 
diſtance CD as before, and remove the plain table ro E; where 
fix it, as before, look to the next angle F, draw the line, mea- 
ſure, and ſet off the diſtance, G  _ | 

In this manner having compaſſed the whole field, you will have | 
its whole perimeter plotted on the table; which may be now 
caſt up, and its contents found, as in the article of SURVEYING. 
Manner of ſbifting paper on the plain table. —W ber in large parcels 
of ground, the plot is found to exceed the dimenſions of the 
plain table, and to run off from the paper; the ſheer muſt be 
taken off the table, and 2 freſh one put on: the way of ma- 
ing which ſhifting, is as follows.--Suppoſe H, K, M, Z, 
( fg. 35.) the limits of the plain table; ſo that having laid down 
the field from A to B, thence to C and D, you want room, 
the line DE running off the paper: draw as much of the line 


the diviſions on the edge of the frame, draw the line PQ 
through O, parallel to the edge of the table H M; and through 
the point of interſection O, draw ON parallel to MZ. This 
done, take off the frame, remove the ſheer, and clap a freſh 
one (fg. 36.) in its ſtead; drawing on it a line RS near the 
other edge parallel thereto. Then lay the firſt ſheer on the table, 
ſo as the line PQ lie exactly on the line R &, to the beſt ad- 
vantage, as at O. Laſtly, draw as much of the line O D, on 
the freſh ſheer, as the table will hold; and from O continue 
the remainder of the line DtoE. From E proceed with the 
work as before to F, G, and A. 
Uſe of the plain table, as a theodolite, ſemi- circle, or circumferentor.— 
e great inconveniency of the plain table is, that its paper 
. renders it impracticable in moiſt weather. Even the dew of 
the —_— and evening is found to ſwell the paper conſidera- 
bly, and of conſequence to ſtretch and diſtort the work.—To 
avoid this inconvenience, and render the inſtrument uſeful in all 
weathers; by leaving off the paper, and ſetting up a pin in the 
— it becomes a t ite, a ſemi-Circle, or a circum- 
crentor, and applicable like them. | 
The plain table ſtripped of its paper, becomes either a theodo- 
ted Or a ſemicircle, as that ſide of the frame which has the 
Projection of the degrees of a circle, or a ſemi- circle, is turned 
upwards. If it be 10 ſerve for a theodolite; the index, which 
as 2 plain table turns on any point as a centre, is conſtantly to 
= about the braſs centre hole in the middle of the table. 
if tor a lemi-circle, it muſt turn on the other braſs centre hole; 
—- Doh caſes it is done by means of a pin raiſed in the holes. 
"M en the plain table is to ſerve as à circumferentor, ſcrew the 
gon as bog and md 5 — to the head of the 
2 pi | fe : he 
ia and table ſtanding del, the inder, gbd, Gf way. 
1 about, aud wie 4 DE ns 
— 2 angle by the plain table, conſidered as a theodolite.—Sup- 
the inf yy of the angle EK G (fig. 20.) required. Place 


ying the index on the diameter. Turn the whole inftrument 


DE as the paper will well hold, viz. DO. And by means of | 


Ration A through the fights: here faſten it, lay the index to the | PLAIN place, in geom 


K, the theodolite fide of the frame upwards, | PL 


about, the index remaining on the diameter, till through the 


| 


_ PL Aains. See the article OBLIQUE. 
PL 


ſights you ſpy E. Screw the inftrument faſt there, and turn 
the index on its centre, till through the fights you ſpy G. 

The degree here cut on the frame by the index, is the quantity 
of the angle ſought; which may be laid down on paper by the 
rules of common protraction. Sec PROTRACTOR. 


Thus may you proceed to do every thing with the plain table, as 
with the common theodolite. See THEODOLITE. 


aces be found from two ſtations; and thus may a field, part To take an angle with a plain table, conſidered as a ſemi-circle.— 


Proceed in the ſame manner with the inſtrument conſidered as 
a ſemi- cirdle, as when conſidered as a theodolite; only laying 
the ſemi-circular fide upwards, and turning the index on the 
other centre-hole in the middle of the length, and at about 4 of 
the breadth of the table. See SEM1-cIRCLE. 


field, AB, CD, E F, ec. | To take an angle with the plain table, conſidered as a circumferentor. 


—Suppoſe the former angle EK G required. Place the inftru - 
ment at K, the flower-de-Juce towards you. Direct the fights 
to E, and obſerve the degree cut by the ſouth end of the needle, 
which ſuppoſe 296. Turn the inſtrument about, the flower- 
de- luce ſtill towards you, and direct the ſight to G, noting the 


degree cut by the other end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 182. 


Subtract the leſs from the greater, the remainder 1140 is the 
quantity of the angle ſought. If the remainder chance to be 
more than 180% then it muſt be again ſubtracted from 360. 
This ſecond remainder will be the angle required; which may 
be protracted, &c. as under the article PRoOTR AcToR. 

Thus you may proceed to do every thing with the plain table, as 
with the common circumferentor. See CIRCUMFERENTOR. 


PLAIN zumber, is a number that may be produced by the multi- 


plication of two numbers into one another. Thus 20 is a plain 
number, produced by the multiplication of 5 into 4. See NUM- 
BER, and SIMILAR. | 

„ locus PLANus, or locus ad PLANUM, 
is a term which the ancient geometricians uſed for a geometrical 
locus, when it was a right line, or a circle in oppoſition to a 
ſolid place, which was an ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola. 
Theſe plain loci the moderns diſtinguiſh into loci ad ref am, and 
loci ad circulum. See Locus. 


PLAIN problem, in mathematics, is ſuch an one, as cannot be 


ſolved geometrically, but by the interſection either of a right 
line and a circle; or of the circumferences of two circles. See 
PROBLEM. 
Such is the problem following Given, the greateſt fide, and 
the ſum of the other two ſides, of a right-angled triangle; to 
find the triangle. Such allo is this, to deſcribe a trapezium that 
| ſhall make a given area of four given lines. 
Such problems can only have two ſolutions, in regard a right 
line can only cut a circle, or one circle cut another in rwo points. 


PLAIN, in heraldry, is ſometimes uſed for the point of the ſhield, 


when couped ſquare; a part remaining under the fquare, of a 
different colour or metal from the ſhield. 

This has been ſometimes uſed as a mark of baſtardy, and called 
champaigne : tor when the legitimate deſcendants of baſtards 
have taken away the bar, filler, or traverſe borne by their fa- 
thers, they are to cut the point of rhe ſhield, with a different 
colour called plain, See BasTARD, DIMINUTION. 


PLAIN, uſed ſubſtantively, in perſpective, mechanics, aſtronomy, 


Gc. See PLANE. 


INT, PLAiNTE, in law, the propounding or exhibiting 
any action, real or perſonal, in writing. See AcTION. 
Hence, the party making this plaint is called plaintiff. See 
PLAINTIFF. | 


PLAINTE, in the ancient cuſtoms of France, was a requeſt, or 


petition, preſented to the king, againſt the judges of the pro- 
vinces, and afterwards againſt bailiffs and ſeneſchals, for deny- 
ing juſtice, or for rendring judgment contrary to the laws of 
the realm. SeeRequesr. | | 

For in thoſe days there was no appeal from their deciſions ; 


but they all pronounced in the dernier reſort : fo that the plainte 


was not directed againſt the party, but againſt the judge; who 
was Cited to ſee his own ſentence declared null. 

This was a kind of ſupplement to the way of appeals, which was 
then ſhut up. Thefe plaintes, in the capitulars of Charlemaign, 
are called blaſphemiæ. See APPEAL. | 


PLAINTIFF, in law, he that ſues, or complains, in an aſſize, or 


in an action perſonal ; as, in an action of debt, treſpaſs, deceit, 
detinue, and the like. See AcrioN. 514 


Plaintiff ſtands oppoſed to defendant. See the article DEFEN- 


DANT. 5 | 
A ns, in building. See the articles PLAsTER, MoRTER, 
c | 


Caſting in PLAISTER. See the article Cas ING. 
PLAIs TER, in medicine. See the article EMPLASTER. 
PLAISTERED walls. See the article WALL. 
8 a repreſentation of ſomething, drawn on a plane. Se 
ANE. = 25 
Such are maps, charts, ichnographies, Cc. See Pl. ANISPHERE, 
Map, CrarT, GGG. | 
AN, in architecture, is particularly uſed for a draught of a build- 
ing; ſuch as ir appears, or is intended ro appear, on the 
ground; ſhewing the extent, diviſion, and diftribution of its 
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PLA 


area into spartments, rooms, paſſages, &c. See Bull DING. 
The plan is the firſt device or Kerch the architect makes; it is 
alſo calied the grownd-plot, platform, and ichnography of the 
building. Sce IcHNoGRAPAY, Oc. : 

Geometrical PLAN, is that wherein the ſolid and vacant parts are 
repreſented in their natural proportion. 

Raiſed PLAN, is that where the elevation or upright is ſhewn 
upon the geometrical plan, ſo as to hide the diſtribution. See 
ELEVATION. 

Porheftive PLAN, is that conducted and exbibited by degradations, 
or diminutions, according to the 7u.cs of peripeCive. See PER- 
SPECTIVE. 

To render plans intelligible it is uſual to diſtinguiſh the maſhves 
with a black waſh. The projectures on the ground aredrawn in 
full lines, and thoſe ſuppoled over them in dotted lines. The aug- 
mentations or alterations to be made, are dittinguiſhed by a co- 
lour different from what is already built; and the tints of each 
plan made lighter as the ſtories are railed. 

In large buildings it is uſual to have chree ſeveral plans for the 
firſt three ſtories. | 
PLANCHIER, or PLANCERE, in architeCture, the under part 
of the corona, or drip; making the ſuperior part of the cor- 
niche, between two cymatiums. See CORON A, CORNICHE, &c 
PLANE, PLanuM, in geometry, denotes a plain figure; or a 
ſurface, lying evenly between its bounding lines. See PLAIN. 
Wolfius defines plane, a ſurface from every point of whoſe 
perimeter a right line may be drawn to every other point in the 
lame. See SUPERFICIES. 

As the right line is the ſhorteſt extent from one point to an- 
other; fo is a plaue the ſhorteſt extenſion between one line and 
another · See LINE, and SPACE. 

Parallel PLANES. See the article PARALLEL. 

PLANEs are frequently uſed in aſtronomy, ec. for imaginary ſur- 
faces, ſuppoſed to cut, and paſs through ſolid bodies; and on this 
foundation it is that the whole doctrine of conic ſections, and o! 
the ſphere, turns. See SECTION. 

When a plane cuts a cone parallel to one of its ſides, it makes a 
parabola; when it cuts the cone parallel to its bale, it makes a 
Circle. See Contcs. | 

The ſphere is wholly explained by plaxes, imagined to cut the 
celeſtial luminaries, and to fill the areas or circumferences of 
their orbits. See SPHERE and CIRCLE. 
Aſtronomers thew, that the plane of the moon's orbit is inclined 
to the plane of the earth's orbit, or the ecliptic, by an angle of 
about 5 degrees, and paſſes through the centre of the earth. See 
ORziT. | 

The interſection of this plane with that of the ecliptic, has a pro- 
per motion of 3' 11” each day, from eaſt to welt ; ſo that the 
nodes anſwer ſucceſſively ro all the degrees of the ecliptic, and 
make a revolution round the earth in about nineteen years. See 
Nope. | | 

The planes of the orbits of the other planets, like that of the 
ecliptic, paſs through the centre of che ſun — The plane of the 
orbit of Saturn, is inclined to the ecliptic by 20% 33' 30”, and 


cuts it, at preſent, in the 224 degree of Cancer and Capricorn. | 


See INCLINATION, Moon, and PLANET. : 

The centre of the earth, then, being in the plane of the moon's 
orbit, the circular ſection of that plaue in the moon's disk is re- 
preſented to us in form of a right line paſſing through the centre, 
of the moon.—This line is inclined to the plane of the ecliptic 
by 5% when the moon is in her nodes: but this inclination dimi- 
niſhes as that planet recedes from the nodes ; and at three degrees 
diſtance, the ſection of the moon's orbit in its disk, becomes 
parallel to the plaue of the ecliptic. The ſame appearances at- 
tend the primary planets, with regard to the ſun. 

Bur the caſe is very different in the planets as ſeen from one an- 
other, eſpecially from the earth.— The planes of their orbits only 
paſs through the centre of the earth when they are in their nodes: 
in every other ſituation, the plane is raiſed above the orbit of the 
planet, either to the norch or the ſouth. And the circular ſection 
of the plane of the orbit on its disk, or in the orbit of one of its 
ſatellites, does not appear a right line, but an ellipſis, broader or 


narrower as the earth is more or leſs elevated above the plane of | 


the orbir of the planer. | 

PL.aNe, in mechanics.—A Horixontal PLANE, is a plane level or 
parallel to the horizon. See HoR1zoN, and HORIZONTAL. 
The determining how far any given plane, &c. deviates from an 
horizontal one, makes the whole buſineſs of levelling. See LE- 


VELLING. 
Inclined PLANE, in mechanics, is a plane wWhieh makes an oblique 


angle with an horizontal plane. See OBLIQUE, and INCLINED. 
The doctrine of the motion of bodies on inclined planes makes a 
very conſiderable article in mechanics * ; the ſubſtance whereof 
is as follows: | 
A machine has been contrived for meaſuring the acceleration of a 
ball down an inclined plane, and comparing it with that found 
in bodies failing at liberty. See its deſcription in Mem. de Pacad. 
roy. des ſcienc. 1699. p. 343. | 
Laws of deſcent of bodies on inclined PLANEs.—1. If a body be 
placed on an znclined plane, its relative gravity will be to its ab- 


ſolute gravity, as the length of the plane, e. gr. AB (Tab. Me- 


chan. fig. 58.) to its height A C. See GRAVTTx. 


PLA 


Hence, 10 Since the ball D only gravitates on the "9 
with its relative gravity ; the weight L, applied in ited ple 
rallel to the length of the plane, will retain or ſulpend it, — 1 
its weight be to that of the ball as the altitude of the plow ge 


to 95 * 1 neBAis 
20 If the length of the plane CA be taken for i 
AB will be the line of — angle of inclination te 
ſolute gravity of the * therefore, is to its reſpective orayi 
applied on the inclined plane, and therefore, alſo the we; u 
to the weight L acting according to the direction DA Thich 
ſuſtains it, as the whole fine to the fine of the angle of incli. 
nation. 
29 Hence the reſpective gravities of the ſame body on di 
inclined planes, are to each other as the fines of — rn 
clination. | 
4% The greater therefore the reſpective gravity is, the greater is 
the angle of inclination. 
$59 As, therefore, in a vertical plane, where the inclination is 
greateſt, viz. perpendicular, the reſpective gravity degeneraes 
into abſolute; ſo in an horizontal plane, where there isnoincli- 
nation, the reſpective gravity vaniſhes. .. * | 
It. To find the fine of the angle of inclination of a plane, on 
which a given power will beable to ſuſtain a given weight.—$ay 
as the given weight is to the given power, fo is the whole lineto 
the ſine of the angle of inclination of the plane. Thus, ſuppoſe 
a weight of 1000 beto be ſuſtained by apower of 50, the angle 
1 gp oper 2 _ 9 52˙ 

. If the weight cend according to the perpendicular di. 
rection A B, and raiſe up the weigt Din a —— 
the inclined plane; the height of the aſcent of D will be to that 
of the deſcent of L, as the ſine of the angle of inclination C, to 
the whole ſine. | 
Hence, 10 The height of the deſcent CD of che weight L, isto 
the height of aſcent DH of the weight D, reciprocally as the 
weight D to the equivalent weight L. $5 
20 Since then CD. LD H. D, and the actions of the equipon- 
derating bodies D and L are equal; the moments of the weights 
D and L are in a ratio compounded of their maſſes, and the al- 
titudes through which they aſcend or deſcend in a plane, either 
inclined or perpendicular. 
3* The powers that raiſe weights through altitudes recipr 
proportional to them, are equal. This Des Cartes aſſumes as a 
principle whereby to demonſtrate the powers of machines. 
Hence we ſee why a loaden waggon is drawn with more diffi- 
culty on an inclined than an horizontal plane; as being preſſed 
with a part*of the weight which is to the whole weight in a ratio 
of the altitude of the plane, to its length. : 
IV. Weights E and F, ( fig. 53. u. 2.) equiponderating upon in- 
clined planes AC and CB of the ſame height CD, are to each 
other as the lengths of the planes AC and CB. | 
S. Stevinus gives a very pretty demonſtration -of this theorem, 
which, for its eaſineſs and ingenuity, we ſhall here add Put a 
chain, whoſe parts do all exactly weigh in proportion to their 
length, over a triangle, GI H (fg. 59.) : it is evident the parts 
GK and K Hdo balance each other. If then I H did not ba- 
lance GI, the preponderating part would prevail; and there 
would arile a perpetual motion of the chain about G IH: but 
this being abſurd, it follows, that the parts of the chain [Hand 
GI, and conſequently all other bodies which are as the lengths of 
the planes IH and! G, will balance each other, 5 
V. A heavy body deſcends on an inclined plane, with a motion 
uniformly accelerated. See MoT1ON, and ACCELERATION. 
Hence, 10 The ſpaces of deſcent are in a duplicate ratio of 
the times, and likewiſe of the velocities ; and therefore in equal 
times increaſe according to the unequal numbers, 1, 3, 5> 779. 


Es 
29 The ſpace paſſed over by a heavy body deſcending on an 17 
clined plane, is ſubduple of that which it would pals over in the 
ſame time, with the velocity it has acquired at the end of its fall. 
zo Heavy bodies, therefore, deſcend by the fame laws on in- 
clined planes, as in perpendicular planes. Hence it was, that Ga- 
lileo, to find the laws of perpendicular deſcent, made his expert” 
ments on inclined planes, in regard of the motions being flower 
in the latter than the former; as in the following theorem. 
VI. The velocity of a heavy body deſcending on an 3 
at the end of any given time, is to the velocity which it wo 
acquire in falling perpendicularly, in the ſame time, 25 
height of the inclined plane is to its length. NED 

VII. The ſpace paſſed over by a heavy body on an inclined plant 


AD, ( fig. 60.) is to the ſpace A B, it would pals over in the 


ſame time in a perpendicular plane, as its velocity on the incline 
nmr is to its velocity in the perpendicular deſcent, at the 

of any given time. | 4 ; 
Thaw bg 19 The ſpace paſſed over on the inclined plane, is _ 
ſpace it would deſcend in the fame time in the perpendicularp 10 8 
as the altitude of the plane A B io its length A C; and therefore 
as the ſine of the angle of inclination B, to the whole _ 92 
20 If, then, from the right angle B, a perpendicular be let fa 
AC; AC: AB:: AB: A So that in the — 
wherein the body would fall perpendicularly from A to B; 
inclined plane it will deſcend from A to D. 3 
zo The ſpace, therefore, of perpendicular deſcent being g in 
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P LA 
in the altitude of the plane AB); by letting fall a perpendicular 


he inclined plane. w; Ars 8 
the _— the ſpace- A D, paſſed over on the inclined 
* being given, we have the ſpace AB, through which it 
2 deſcend perpendicularly in the ſame time, by railing a 
bam adicular meeting the fide of the plane in B. EA 
> Hence in the ſemi- circle CDEF, fig. 61. the body wo deſcen | 
rough all the planes AD, AE, AF, AC, in the ſame time; 
2 chat time wherein it would fall through the diameter 
AB 12 oling that perpendiculat to the horizontal plane L M. 
+ 7 T 1 ſpace AD, fig. 60. paſſed over iti an inclined plane AC, 
des: given; to determine the ſpace which would be paſſed 
8 15 any other inclined plane in the ſame time. 5 
on the point D erect a perpendicular DB, meeting the 
ule Ag in B; then will AB be the ſpace, through which 
_—_ dy would fall perpendicularly in that time. Wherefore if 
| 5 Ba perpendicular BE be let fall to the plane AF; AE will 
bs the ſpace in the inclined plane which the body will paſs over; in 
the fame time wherein it falls perpendicularly from A to B; and 
conſequently A D will be the ſpace in the other inclined plane 
AC, which it paſſes through in the ſame time. 
Hence, fnce AB is to A D, as the whole {ine to the fine of the 
anale of inclination C; and AB is to AE as the whole fine 


to de fine of the angle of inclination F; the ſpaces AD and 


ich the body will paſs over in the ſame time on diffe- 
AE, al planes, * as he lines of the angles of inclination, 
Cand F, and reciprocally as the reſpective gravities on the 
ſame planes. And conſequently, alſo, reciprocally as the lengths 
of planes equally high, AC and AF.—Whence the problem 
may be reſolved various ways by calculation. mm 
IX. The velocities acquired in the ſame time on different inclined 
planes, are as the ſpaces paſſed over in the ſame time — Hence, 
alſo, they are as the fines of the angles of inclination C and F; 
reciprocally as the reſpective gravities on the ſame planes; and 
reciprocally as the lengths of equally high planes, ACand AF. 
X. A body deſcending on an inclined plane AC, when it ar- 
rives at the horizontal line C B, has acquired the ſame velocity 
which it would have acquired in a perpendicular deſcent A B, 
ro the ſame horizontal line CB. 9 75 
Hence, 10 a heavy body deſcending through different inclined 
planes, A C, AG, AF, has acquired the ſame velocity when 
ir arrives at the ſame horizontal line CF. 
Hence alſo a body continuing its deſcent through ſeveral con- 
tiguous inclined planes, acquires the fame velocity which it would 
acquire in deſcending perpendicularly ro the ſame horizontal 


lane. ; 

& The time of deſcent along an inclined plane A C, is to the 

time of perpendicular deſcent through AB, as the length of the 
plane A C, to its altitude AB: but the times of deſcent through 
different inclined planes equally high A C and A G, are as che 
lengths of the planes. | 
XII. If che diameter of a circle AB (fig. 61.) be perpendicular 
to the horizontal line LM] a body will deſcend from any point 
of the periphery D E, or C to B, along an inclined plane DB, 
E B,and CB, in the ſame time wherein it will deſcend through 
the diameter AB. Hence, 
XIII. The deſcents of a body through a ſemicycloid DE F, 
(fg. 62.) and through any arch thereof D G, are always iſo- 
chronal, or performed in the ſame time; on which principle 
15 built the doctrine of pendulums vibrating in a cycloid. See 
CycLoip and PENDULUM. _ | RIDE 

Laus of aſcent of bodies on inclined PLANEs— I. If a body aſcend 
in a medium void of reſiſtance, in any direction, whether per- 
pendicular, or along an inclined plane ; its motion will be uni- 
formly retarded. See RETARDATION. 

| Hence, 19 a body aſcending either perpendicularly or obliquely, 
in ſuch a medium, paſſes over a ſpace which is ſubduple of that 
it would paſs over in the ſame time on a horizontal plane, with. 
an uniform celerity equal to that it has at the beginning of its 
motion. ; 
20 Such ſpaces, therefore, performed in equal times, decreaſe 
an a retrograde order, as the uneven numbers 7, 5, 3, 1: an 
therefore the aſcent is ſo much impeded ; conſequently, whe 


the impreſſed force is exhauſted, the body will deſcend again 


by the force of gravit 


* They are therefore, inverſely, as the ſpaces deſcribed in the 


ame times by a body deſcending through the ſame altitude.— 
or, ſuppoſe the time divided into four parts ; in the firſt mo- 

ment, the body A deſcends through the ſpace 1, and B aſcends 

through 7; in the ſecond, A deſcends through 3, B aſcends 

through 5, Ge. 3 

4 Hence, a body riſing with an impreſſed force, aſcends to 


that altitude, from which it muſt fall to acquire that velocity in 
falling, wherewith it alcended. | 


59 Hence, by falling it acquires a force to riſe again to the 


height whence it fell. See PENpuIL uu. 


. The time wherein a body aſcends to a given altitude, being 
gen; to determine the ſpace, paſſed over each moment.— 
uppoſe the fame body to deſcend from the fame altitude in rhe 


„ and find the ſpaces paſſed over each mament. (See 


from B to AC, we have the ſpace AD to be paſſed over in| 


Moro). Theſe, taken inverſely, are the ſame with the ſpaces 
of aſcent required. | ; 

Suppoſe, v. gr. a body projected 26.64 A to aſcend 
through a ſpace of 240 feet in four ſeconds; and the ſpaces of 
aſcent performed in the ſeveral times required; if now, the body 
had deſcended, the deſcent in the firſt minute had been 15 feet, 
in the ſecond 45, in the third 75, in the fourth 105, &c. The 
deſcent therefore will be in the firſt moment 105, in the ſe- 
cond 75, Go. | | | 
ITI. If a body deſcend either perpendicularly through AD, 
( fig. 62.) or in any other ſurface FE D, and with the velocity 
it has there acquired, again aſcend along another ſurface DC; 
at points equally high, e. gr. at G H, and Q, it will have the 
lame force and the ſame velocity. | | 
Hence, if a body deſcend along any ſurface, F E D, and again 
aſcend along another ſimilar and equal ſurface DG C; it is the 
ſame as it it paſſed over the ſeveral parts of the ſame line twice. 
dans the times of aſcent and deſcent through equal ſpaces 
are equal. | 
On this principle is founded the conſtruction and uſe of pen- 

dulums. See PENDULUM and OSCILLATION. 

PLANE of gravity, or gravitation, is a plane ſuppoſed to paſs 
through the centre of gravity of the body, and in the dire&ion 
of its rendency; thar is, perpendicular to the horizon. See 
GRavity and GRAVITATION. | 

PLANE of reflection in catoptrics, is a plane which paſſes through 
the point of reflection; and is perpendicular to the plane of 
the glaſs, or reflecting body. Sec REFLECTION. 

PLANE of refraction is a plane drawn through the incident and 
retracted ray. See REFRACTION. 

Perſpective PLANE, is a plain pellucid ſurface, ordinarily perpen- 

dicular to the horizon, and placed between the ſpectator's eye 
and the object he views; through which the optic rays, emit- 
ted from the ſeveral points of the object, are ſuppoſed to pals 
to the eye, and in their paſſage to leave marks that repreſent 
them on the ſaid plane. See PERSPECTIVE, 
Such is the plane HI; (Tab. Perſpect. Fg. 1.) ſome call it the 
fable, or picture, becauſe the draught, or perſpective of the ob- 
ject, is ſuppoſed to be thereon ; others, the ſeTion, from its 
cutting the viſual rays z and others, the g/aſ5, from its ſuppoſed 
tranſparency. | 

Geometrical PLANE, in perſpective, is a plane parallel to the hori- 


Zon, whereon the object to be delineated is ſuppoſed to be 


placed. | 
Such is the plane L M. (Tab. Perſpect. fig. 1.)— This plane is 
uſually at right angles with the perſpective plane. 

Horizontal PLANE, in perſpective, is a plane paſſing through the 
ſpectator's eye, parallel to the horizon, cutting the perſpective 
— when that is perpendicular to the geometrical one, at right 
angles. | 

Vertical PLANE, in perſpective, a plane paſſing through the ſpecta- 
tor's eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane; and uſually 
parallel to the perſpective plane. See VERTICAL. 

Objective PLANE, in perſpective; is any plane ſituate in the hori- 


zontal plane, whoſe repreſentation in perſpeCtive is required: 
See oY 


PLANE of the horopter, in optics, is a plane that paſſes through 


the horopter, AB, (Tab. Optics fig. 67.) and is perpendicular 
to a plane paſſing through the two optic axes I C and CH. 
See HOROPTER. 

PLANE of the Projettion, in the ſtereographic projection of the 
ſphere, is the ſame with the perſpective plant, which ſee. See 


* 


alſo Pxojxcriox, G. | 
PLANE of à dial, or dial. PLANE, the ſurface whereon a dial 
Oo . add 
We have horizontal, vertical, inclining, declining, reclining, de- 
inclining, direct, &c. dial-planes. See DECLINER, RECLINER, 
" Direct, &c. 1 be IE 
Declination of a PLANE. See the article DECLINATTON. 
PLANE glaſs, mirrour, figure, number, problem, G cc. See PLAIN 
glaſs, mirrour, number, figure, problem, &c. 
PLANE, in joinery, & c. denotes an edge inſtrument, uſed to pare, 
or ſhave woods ſmooth; even, &c. : 
It conſiſts of a piece of wood, very ſmoath at bottom, ſerving 
as a ſtock, or haft; in the middle whereof is an aperture, 
through which paſſes a ſteel 55 or chiſſel, obliquely placed, 
we" * ſharp, which takes off the inequalities of the wood it 
is {lid along. 
The ae e various names according to its various forms, 
ſizes, and uſes; as, the —Fore- plane, which is very long, and 
is that commonly firſt uſed: the edge of its iron is not ground 
ſtrait, but riſes with a convex arch in the middle, to bear 
being ſet the ranker; its uſe being to take off the greater irre- 
gularities of the ſtuff, and to prepare it for the ſnoot hing plane. 
Smoot hing plane is ſhort and ſmall, its iron fine; it takes off the 
greater irregularities left by the fore-plaue, and prepares the 
wood for the jointer. | 
Fointer is the longeſt of all; its edge very fine, not ſtanding 
out above a hair's breadth ; it comes after the ſmoothing- plane, 
and is chiefly intended to ſhoot the edge of a board perfectly 


ſtrait for jointing n . 


* 


Strike 


Seite block is like the jointer, but ſhorter; its uſe, to ſhoot 
ſhort joints, &c. 

Rabbeti plane is uſed to cut the upper edge of a board, ſtrait or 
ſquare, down into the ſtuff, ſo as the edge of another, cut after 
the ſame manner, may join in with it on the ſquare: it is alſo 
uſed to ſtrike faſcia's in mouldings. Its iron is full as broad as 
its ſtock, that the angle may cut ſtrait; and it delivers its 
ſhavings at the ſides, not, like the others, at the top. 

The plow, a narrow rabbet- plane, with the addition of two 
faves, whereon are ſhoulders, and on the ſhoulders a fence.— 
Its uſe is to plow a narrow ſquare groove on the edge of a 
board, e*c. 

Moulding-planes ;, of theſe there are various kinds, accommo- 
dated to the various forms and profiles of the mouldings. See 
MovLDING. 

Such are the round plane, the hollow, the O G, the fnipe's bill, 
exc. which are all of ſeveral ſizes, from half an inch to an 
inch and half. 

To uſe the moulding planes on ſoft wood, as deal, pear- tree, &c. 
they ſec the iron to angle of 459 with the baſe or ſole of the 
plane. On hard wood, v. gr. ebony, box, &. they ſet to an 
angle of 80%; ſometimes quite upright. To work on hard 
wood, the edge or baſil is ground to an angle of 18 or 200; 
on ſoft wood to an angle of about 12%. For the more acute 
the bahl, the ſmoother the iron cuts; but the more obtuſe, 
the ſtronger. | 

PLANE, among fowlers.—To PLANE, is to fly or hover as a bird 
does, without moving its wings. See FLYING, Hawk, and 
HAWEING. 

PLANET, PLANETA *, in aſtronomy, a celeſtial body, re- 
volving round the fun as a center, and continually changing its 
poſition, with reſpect to the other ſtars. 

* Whence its name 7A«[its, wanderer ; in oppoſition to a flar 
which remains fixed. See Sran. 
The planers are uſually diſtinguiſhed into primary, and ſecundary. 

Primary PLANETS, called alſo. {imply and by way of eminence, 
Planets, are thoſe which move round the ſun as their proper 
centre Such are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus, 
and Mercury. See PRIMARx. 

Secundary PLANETS are ſuch as meve round ſome primary planet, 
as their reſpective centre, in the ſame manner as the primary 
planets do round the ſun.—Such as the Moon moving round 
Our earth; and thoſe others moving round Saturn and Jupiter, 
properly called ſarellites. See the dock rine of ſecondary planets, 
under the article SATELLITES, and SECUNDARY. 

The primary planets are in number ſix ; which are again diftin- 
guiſhed into ſuperior and _—_— 


Superior PLANETS are thoſe further off the ſun than our earth is, 


uch are Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 


Inferior PLANETS are thoſe nearer the ſun than our earth is, 
and ſituate between the earth and ſun.— Such are Venus and 


Mercury. — See the order, poſition, &. of the plaueti, in 
Tab. Aſtron. fig. 44. 

The planets are reprefented by the ſame characters as the che- 
miſts uſe ro repreſent their merals by, on account of ſome 
ſuppoſed analogy between thoſe celeſtial and ſubterraneous 
bodies. See METAL and CHARACTER. 


Saturn is repreſented by the character h.— This planet, by 
reaſon of its great diſtance, appears to the eye with a feeble 


light.— Ic performs its revolution round the ſun in about thirty 
ears. See SATURN. 

5 marked Y, is a bright refulgent ſtar, finiſhing its courſe 

round the fun in about twelve years. See JUPITER. 

Mars, characteriſed &, is a ruddy fiery coloured planet, finiſh- 

ing its courſe in about two years. See MaRs. 

Venus, L is the brighteſt of all the planets, conftantly attend- 

ing the ſun, and never diſtant from him above 47 degrees.— 

It finiſhes its courſe in about ſeven months. See VENus. 

| When it goes before the ſun, it is called phoſphorus, and lucifer ; 

and when it follows him heſperas. See PHosPHORUsS, Gc. 
Mercury, , a light bright planet, the ſun's conſtant compa- 
nion, from whole ſide it never departs above 289, and by 1 we 
means uſually hid in his ſplendor. — Ir performs its courſe in 
about three months. See Mercury. 7 
To which we now add, Tellus, the earth, marked G, or Q, 
performing its courſe about the ſun, between Mars and Venus, 
in the ſpace of a year. See EARTH. 
From theſe definitions, a perſon may eaſily diſtinguiſh all the 
planets. — For if after ſun-ſet he ſees a planet nearer the eaſt 
than the weſt, he may conclude it is neither Mercury nor Ve- 
nus; and may determine whether it is Saturn, Jupiter, or 
Mars, by the colour and light : by which alſo he may diſtin- 
guiſh between Mercury and Venus. 

Nature of the PLANE Ts From the ſeveral phaſes and appearances 
of the planets, they are found to be all perfectly like the moon; 
which we have ſhewn to be perfectly like our earth; whence 
it follows, that the planets too are dark, opake, ſpherical, &c. 
bodies, like our earth. See Moon. 25 
This may be ſhewn almoſt to be a demonſtration. — 10 Venus, 
obſerved with a teleſcope, is rarely found full, but with variable 


phaſes like thoſe of the moon; her illuminated part ill turned | 
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towards the ſun, viz. towards the eaſt when ſhe is the mor; 
ſtar, and the weſt when the evening-ſtar.—And the like 1 
are e uns cry; 2 Mars. ys 
20 en rſt, and after him others, have © 
cury on the face of the ſun, a-croſs which he — Mee. 
like a black round ſpot. See TRANSTr.— Horrox in 00 
alſo obſerved Venus in the ſun; where ſhe made the ſam 395 
e ap- 
55 De la Hire in 1700, wich a teleſe f fi 
e la 5 1 5 1 eleic Ot Uxt : 
covered mountains in Venus, larger chin thoſe of 225 
See 8 „„ 
o Caſſini obſerved two ſpots in Venus; four in Mars. lit....: 
Se by Campani; and ſeveral, at ſeveral — "yr 
ter : and from his obſervations of theſe ſpots found that they 
had a rotation round their axes: He even determined the 2 
City of that rotation, or the period wherein it was effected 
v. gr. That of Jupiter, 9 hours 56'. That of Mars 24 hoy; 
40%. And that of Venus, 24 hours. See Spor.— And fince 
the Sun, Moon, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and the earth, are found 
to revolve on their axes, i. e. to have 2 diurnal rotation: ng 
doubt Mercury and Saturn have the ſame; though the rear 
nearneſs of the former to the ſun, and the great diſtance o the 
latter, prevent any ſpots from being obſerved on them, whence 
that rotation might be demonſtrated. 
59 In Jupiter are obſerved two ſwaths, or belts, brighter than 
the reſt of his disk, and moveable; ſometimes found in one 
part, ſometimes in another; ſometimes broader, ſometimes 
narrower. See BELT. 
6 In 1609 were firſt obſerved three little ſtars, or moo 
moving about Jupiter, by Sim. Marius; and in 1610 the fame 
were obſerved by Galileo: Theſe are now frequently obſeryed 
to diſappear in a clear sky, when Jupiter happens to be diame- 
trically interpoſed between them and the ſun. — Whence it ap- 
pears they are void of light, at ſuch time when the ſun's rays, 
intercepted by Jupiter, cannot be propagated to them in right 
lines; and hence alſo, that, like the moon, they are opake bo- 
dies, illuminated by the ſun ; and hence again, ſince Jupiter does 
not illuminate his ſatellites when placed behind him, he himſelf, 
in that part turned from the ſun, may be argued to be void of light. 
o When Jupiter's moons are diametrically interpoſed between 
Jupiter and the Sun, there is ſeen a round ſpot on Jupiter's disk, 
which is ſometimes larger than the ſatellite itfelt—Whence it 
appears, that the ſatellites are opake bodies, illuminated by the 
ſun, that they project a ſhadow upon the fun, and that the 
round ſpots ſeen in Jupiter are the ſhadows of the ſatellites. 
Whence alſo, the interſection of that ſhadow being found to 
be a circle, the ſhadow muſt be conical; and therefore the 
figures of the ſatellites, at leaſt as to ſenſe, is ſpherical. 
89 The earth being between Jupiter and the ſun; if, at the 
ſame time, any of the ſatellites happen to be between Jupiter 
and the ſun, it is loſt in Jupiter's light; though ſometimes ap- 
pearing like a black ſpot.— This phænomenon has been fre- 
quently obſerved by Caſſini and Maraldi, who have likewiſe 
noted very conſiderable alterations in the apparent magnitudes 
of the ſatellites; for which no reaſon could be given from the 
diſtance of Jupiter, the ſun, or the earth: e. gr. That the fourth, 
which is uſually ſeen the ſmalleſt, is ſometimes the largeſt; 
and the third, which is uſually the largeſt, ſometimes the 
ſmalleſt. — Hence, as the ſatellites are illuminated by the ſun, 
even then when emerged in Jupiter's light, yet do appear ob- 


ſcure, there muſt be ſome alteration in their atmoſpheres, to 


revent the ſun's rays being equally reflected from every part 
ef their ſurface ; which mrs, Tikewiſe be the cauſe why their 
ſhadow is ſometimes larger than thernſelves. 
Now, to ſum up the evidence. 10 Since in Venus, Mercury, 
and Mars, only that part of the disk illuminated by the fun, 1s 
found to ſhine ; and, again, Venus and Mercury, when between 
the earth and the ſun, appear like dark ſpots or maculz, on 
the ſun's disk; it is evident, that Mars, Jupiter, and . 
opake bodies, illuminated with the borrowed light of the ſun. 


And the ſame appears of Jupiter, from its being void of light 


in that part to which the ſhadow of the ſatellites reaches, 25 
well as = that part turned from the ſun; and that his _ 
are opake, and reflect the ſun's light, is abundantly « 
Wherefore, ſince Saturn, with his ring and ſatellites, do uy 
yield a faint light, fainter conſiderably than that of * - : 
ſtars; though theſe be vaſtly more remote; and than G . 
the reſt of the 2 it is paſt doubt, he too, with hi 
tendants, are opake bodies. Sy 
2 Since the ae light is not tranſmitted through — 4 
and Venus, when placed againſt him; it is plain they 2 bs 
opake bodies; which is likewiſe evident of Jupiter, fro — 
hiding che fatellites in his ſhadow ; and therefore, by 229031? 
the fame may be concluded of Saturn. bi 
30 From the variable ſpots in Venus, Mars, _ Jupit Heir 
evident thoſe planets bave a 9 atmo e RE of 


changeable atmoſphere may, by a like a , or For Je the fame 


the ſatellites of Jupiter; and therefore, 
be concluded of the other planets. 


| jou, like manner, from the mountainsobſerved in Venus; the 
2 may be ſuppoſed in the other planets. F Se 


U 


r 5 


times goes backwar 


5 oo iter. both their ſatellites, Mars, Venus, 
— — Ju 8 ies, ſhining with the ſun's borrowed 
lieht are furniſhed with mountains, and encompaſſed with a 


changeable armoſphere 3 they have, of conſequence, waters, 


ſeas, &c. as well as dr land, and are bodies like the moon, and 
7 


ke the earth. Q. E. D. | 
1 nothing hinders but that the planets may alſo be con- 


inhabited. Huygens, in his Coſmotheoros, argues 
claded vo bowen the — of planetary inhabirants, trom 
— nilitude of the planets with our eart ; thoſe, like this, 
being opake, denſe, uneven, round, heavy, illuminated and 
warmed by the ſun; baving night and day, ſummer and win- 


ter, Cc. ; . a 
duces ſomething relating hereto from arguments of 
ater — e. = Ir is Jorg to be doubted, that the 
inhabitants of Jupiter are much larger than thoſe of the earth; 
and, in effect, of the giant kind. For it is ſhewn in * that 
the pupil of the eye contracts in a ſtrong light, and lilates in a 
weak one; wherefore, ſince in Jupiter the ſun's meridian light 
z; much feebler than on the earth, by reaſon of Jupiter's greater 
diſtance from the ſun ; the pupil will need to be much more di- 
latable in the inhabitants of Jupiter, than in thoſe of the earth. 
Bur the pupil is obſerved to have a conſtant proportion to the 
ball of the eye, and the eye to the reſt of the body; ſo that in 
animals, the larger the pupil, the larger the eye, and the larger 
dy. 
To kn the ſize of theſe jovial inhabitants, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun, is to the earth's 
diſtance from the ſame, as 26 to 5 ; the intenſity of the ſun's 
light in Jupiter, is to its intenſity on the earth, in a duplicate ratio 
of 5 to 26; but it is found by experience, that the pupil dilates 
in a ratio greater than that wherein the intenſity of light de- 
creaſes ; otherwiſe, a body at a great diſtance might be ſeen as 
clearly as a nearer : the diameter, therefore, of the pupil in its 
greateſt dilatation, in Jupiter, is to its diameter in the like ſtate 
in the earth, in a ratio greater than that of 5 to 26.— If then 
we put it, as 10 to 26, or as 5 to IJ: ſince the ordinary ſtature 
of the inhabitants of the earth is computed at 5 Engliſh feet, 4 
inches and I (which Wolfius tells us is his own height); the 
ordinary ſtature of Jupiter's inhabitants will be found 14 feet 2, 
which is very nearly the fize of the giant Og, mentioned by 
Moſes, whole iron bed was 9 cubits long, and its breadth 4. 
See GIANT. 

Motion of the PLANETS.—That the planets do all reyolve round 
the ſun as their centre, and not round the earth, is evident from 
a thouſand phznomena.—19 The orbit wherein Venus, e. gr. 
moves, does certainly encompaſs the ſun, and therefore in de- 
_— that orbit, the planet muſt turn round the ſun. See 

RBIT. 

| That her orbit includes the ſun, appears hence, that ſhe is ſome- 
times above the ſun, ſometimes below it, ſometimes beyond it, 
ard ſometimes on this ſide; all which are evident from the cir- 
cumſtances of her phaſes. See PHAsks. 

That ſhe does not move round the earth, is no leſs apparent, 
from her being ever obſerved in the ſame quarter with the ſun, 
never receding from him above 459.—She never therefore 
comes to be in oppoſition to the ſun; no, not to be in a quar- 
tile aſpect, or to have a quarter of the heavens between them 3 
both which, like the earth, ſhe muſt frequently have, did ſhe at- 
tend and move round the earth. 
2* That Mercury revolves round the ſun, appears in like man- 
ner from his phaſes, which reſemble thoſe of Venus and the 
moon; and from its neighbourhood to the ſun, from whom Mer- 
Cury never recedes fo far as Venus does. 
30 Thar the orbit of Mars includes the ſun, is evident from 
that planer's being found both in conjunction and oppoſition 
with the ſun; and in both caſes ſhining with a full face In- 
deed, from the ſame circumſtances it appears, thar the orbit of 
ars encompaſſes the earth; but then, it follows, likewiſe, from 
Mars's diameter ap aring ſeven times as big when in „ 
tne 


as when in conjunction, that he is ſeven times nearer earth, 
The earth therefore is 


in che former than the latter poſition. 
ar from being the centre of Mars's motion; but Mars is ever 
at the ſame diſtance from the ſun.—A in, Mars viewed 
rom the earth moves very irregularly; is ſometimes ſeen to 
proceed ſlower, ſometimes faſter; ſometimes ſtands ſtill, ſome- 
ewe rd (the reaſons whereof, ſee under the ar- 
de VPTIC inequality): but viewed from the ſun, will ever ap- 
apa move with the ſame conſtant uniform tenor; whence it 
eee he reſpects the ſun, not the earth, as the centre of his 


40 _ fame appearances whence Mars is ſhewn to revolve 

ugg the ſun as a centre, are likewiſe obſerved in Jupiter and Sa- 

Lan? whence the ſame concluſion may be made of them. 

0 ow 1 That the earth revolves round the ſun, as a centre, is evi- 

— rom her place, which we have obſerved to be between the 
its of Mars and Venus; and from the phznomena of the ſu- 


Perior planets viewed therefrom. ff th i 
Re m.—]f the earth ſtood fill, we 
_ 2 ſee thoſe planets either ſtationary or retrograde; the 


refore moves, but it is ſtill : 
ars and Venus, which wh ill found berween the orbits of 


tg encompaſi; 
S _ es the ſun. 


paſs the ſun; therefore the earth 
Kronomical demonſtration may be added a phyſical 


: 


PLA 


demonſtration of the earth's motion, from Sir Iſaac Newton: 
—[t appears from abundant obſervation, that either the earth 
turns round the ſun, or the ſun round the earth, fo as to de- 
ſcribe equalmrea's in equal times: but he demonſtrates, that bo- 
dies revolving about one another according to ſuch law, do of 
neceſſity gravitate towards each other. (See GRaviTaTION.) 


- Whendce, if the ſun gravitate to the earth, action and re- action 


being ſtill equal, the earth will likewiſe gravitate toward the 
ſun. (See RE-AcrioN.) But he proves, further, that two bo- 
dies gravitating towards each other, without directly approach- 
ing one another in right lines, muſt both of them turn round 
the common centre of gravity of both — The tun and earth, 
therefore, do both revolve round one common centre. But the 
earth being but a point in compariſon of the ſun, the common 
centre of gravity of the two will be within the ſun's body, and 
not far from its centre.—The earth, therefore, revolves round a 
point, within the body of the fun ; and therefore round the ſun. 
See EARTH and SUN. 

The orbits of the planers are all ellipſes; one of whoſe foci is 
in the ſun.—This Kepler firſt found from Tycho's obſervations ; 
before him all aſtronomers took the Sonny orbits for excen- 
tric circles. See ORBIT, ELL1Ps1s, EXCENTRIC. 

The planes of theſe orbits do all interſect in the ſun; nor are 
their extremities far apart. In effect, they are but little inclined 
to one another; and the greateſt angle any of them makes with 


the plane of the earth's orbit, i e. of the ecliptic, is that of 


Mercury, which lies at an angle of 60 52“; that of Venus is 
30 23'; that of Mars 10 52“; that of Jupiter 10 20'; and that 
of Saturn 25 300. 
The line wherein the plane of each orbit cuts that of the earth, 
is called the line of the nodes; and the two points wherein the 
orbits themſelves touch that plane, the nodes. See Nopk. 
The diſtance between the centre of the ſun, and the centre of 
each orbit, is called zhe excentricity of the planet. See ExckN- 
TRICITY. 
And the angle at which each plane cuts that of the ecliptic, the 
inclination of the plane. See PLANE, INCLINATIoN, and 
EcL1PTIC. | 
To account for the motion of the planets about the ſun, there 
needs nothing but to ſuppole an uniform projectile motion, in 
ſtrait lines, at firſt given them; and a power of attraction or 
vitation, ſuch as we obſerve in all the great bodies in our ſy- 
em. For a body A, (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 60. n. 2.) proceeding 
uniformly rug the line A B, will, by che intervention of the at- 
tracting body C, be every moment diverted out of its rectilinear, 
and bent into a curvilinear path, according to the laws of cen- 
tral forces. See CENTRAL force. | 
If, then, the projectile motion be perpendicular to a line, CA, 
drawn from the attracting body C; and its velocity be fo pro- 
portioned to the force of attraction of A, as that the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces are equal, i. e. that the conatus do 
fall to the central Body C, in a right line, A C, and that to pro- 
ceed in the direction of the tangent, A B, balance each other : 
the body will revolve in a circular orbit, a, Þ, 5, J, Cc. See 
CEN TRI ETAL, and CENTRIFUGAL. 
It is not improbable, that, at the beginning, this was the ſtate of 


things; and that the velocities impreſſed on the ſeveral p/aners 


were ſo combined with their reſpective maſles and diſtances 
from the ſun at which they were to roll, as that their momenta 
ſhould counterbalance the ſun's attractive force, and be pre- 
ciſely counterbalanced thereby: whence the N orbits 
muſt have been perfect circles, from which they do not even 
now deviate very far; the excentricity of the earrh's orbit being 
only 2895 of its ſemidiameter. See ExcENTRICITY. 

If che plane ts projectile motion be not pertectly adjuſted to the 
ſun's attraction, the orbit deſcribed will be an ellipſis.— If it be 
too ſwift, the orbit will be greater than a circle, and the nearer 
focus coincide with the central body; if too ſlow, the orbit will 


be leſs than a circle, and the further focus coingide with the cen- 


tral body. 
indeed the form of the planetary orbits does not only depend 
on the adjuſtment of the firſt projectile velocity with che ſun's 
attraction, but alſo on the direction wherein that motion was 
originally, impreſſed. —If that direction were according to the 
tangent AB, as above =; <enI and the central forces exactly 
balanced, the orbit would be circular ; but if that direction were 
oblique, in any manner, whether aſcending to or deſcetiding from 
the ſun, the orbit of the planet, notwithſtanding any adjuſtment 
of its velocity to the attraction, would be an ellipſis. See PRo- 
CrILE. 


e motions of the planets in their elliptic orbits are not equa- | 


ble, by reaſon the ſun is not in their centre, but their focus.— 
Hence they move, ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower, a 

they are neater or further from the ſun; but yet theſe irregu- 
larities are all certain, and follow according to an immutable 
law. 

Thus, ſuppoſe the ellipſis B EP, & c. (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 61. 
u. 2.) the orbit of a planet; and the focus 8, the ſun's place: 
AP, the axis of the ellipfis, is called 1e line of the apſides; the 
int A, the higher apfis, or e 3 the lower apſis, or peri- 


lion; SC the excentricity; an the mean diſtance of the 


** from the ſim: See Arsis, APHELION, PER1HELION, 
N C. , | 


Now 


ET 
— — 


Now the motion of the planet in its perihelion, is ſwifteſt; in 
irs aphelion, {loweſt ; at E the motion, as well as the diſtance, is 
mean, i. e. ſuch as would deſcribe the whole orbit in the ſame 
time it is really deſcribed in. . | 
The law whereby the motion is regulated in every point of the 
orbit, is, that a line, or radius, drawn from the centre of the 
ſun to the centre of the planet, and thus carried along, with an 
angular motion, does always deſcribe an elliptic area propor- 
tional to the time.—Suppole, e. gr. the planet in A, and thence 
in a certain time to proceed to B; the ſpace or area the radius 
S A deſcribes, is the triangle AS B: when, at length, the planet 
arrives at P, if from the centre of the ſun S there be drawn 
SD, in ſuch manner as that the elliptic area PS D is equal to 
that ASB; the planet will here move thro' the arch P D in the 
ſame time wherein it moved thro” the arch AB; which arches 
are unequal, and nearly in a reciprocal proportion to their di- 
ſtance from the ſun. For from the equalities of the areas it 
follows, that the arch PD muſt exceed AB as much as S A ex- 
ceeds SP. | | 
This law was firſt demonſtrated by Kepler, from obſervation; 
and is ſince accounted for by Sir I. Newton from phyſical prin- 
ciples: and to this all aſtronomers now ſubſcribe, as of all others 
that which beſt ſolves the planetary phænomena. | 
Computation of a PLANET'S motion and place.—As to the periods 
and velocities of the planets, or the times wherein they per- 
form their courſes; they are found to have a wonderful har- 
mony with their diſtances from the ſun, and with one another; 
the nearer each planet is to the ſun, the quicker {till being its 
motion, and its period the ſhorter. The great law they here 
all immutably obſerve is, that the ſquares of their periodical 
times are as the cubes of their diſtances from the centres of their 
orbits. See PERIOD, DISTANCE, &c. 
This law we owe to the ſagacity of Kepler, who found it to ob- 
tain in all the primary plane ts; as aſtronomers have ſince found 
it to do in che ſecondary ones. See SATELLITE. 
Kepler deduced this law merely from obſervation, and com- 
pariſon of the ſeveral diſtances of the planers with their pe- 
riods: the glory of inveſtigating it from phyſical principles, 
is due to Sir Iſaac Newton, who has demonltrated, that, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, ſuch a law was inevitable. See GRa- 
VITATION. 
A planet's motion or diſtance from its apogee, is called the 
mean anomaly of the plauet; and is meaſured by the arch, or 


area it deſcribes in the time. When the planet arrives at the | 


middle of its orbit, or the point G, the diſtance or time is 
called the true azomaly.—When the planet's motion is reckon'd 
from the firſt point of Aries, it is called its motion in longitude, 
which is either mean, vi. ſuch as the planet would have, were 
it to move uniformly in a circle ; or true, which is that where- 
with the planet actually deſcribes its orbit, and meaſured by the 
arch of the ecliptic it deſcribes. See ANOMALY, LONGITUDE, 
c. | 
Hence may the planet's place in its orbit for any given time after 
it has left the aphelion, be found. For ſuppoſe the area of the 
ellipſis ſo divided by the line SG; that the whole elliptic area 
may have the ſame proportion to the area AS G, as the whole 
periodical time wherein the planet deſcribes its orbit, has to the 
time given: in this Caſe G will be the planet's place in its orbit. 
See PLACE. | 
The phenomena of the inferior PLANETS, are their conjunctions, 
elongations, ſtations, retrogradations, phaſes, and eclipſes. See 
CoNnJUNCTION, ELONGATION, STATION, RETROGRADA- 
TION, Gc. under their reſpective articles. ; 
Phenomena of the ſuperior PLANETs, are the ſame with thoſe of 


the inferior; with an additional one, viz. oppoſition. See 


OPPOSITION, Ge. 
The particular phenomena, circumſtances, &c. of each PLANE, 
ſee under the name of the reſpective planet, &c. JUPITER, 
MARS, Go. | 
The general proportions, diameters, ſurfaces, ſolidities, diſtances, 
gravities, degrees of light, &c. of the ſeveral planets; ſee un- 


der the articles SOLAR SYSTEM, DIAMETER, SEMIDIAME- | 


TER, Gc. | 
Configuration of the PLANETS See CONFIGURATION. 
Theories of the PLANETS. : ee 2 Tnxokx. 
PLANETARY, ſomething that relates to the planets. See PL. A- 
„ | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, planetary worlds, planetary inhabitants, &c. 
Huygens and Fontenelle bring ſeveral probable arguments for 
the reality of Planetary worlds, and animals, plants, men, Gc. 


— The former, in his KOZSMOOENPOS, ſive de terris celeſtibus :| 


the latter in his dialogues, ſur la pluralite des mondes. 
PLANETARY ſyſtem, is the ſyſtem, or aſſemblage of the planets, 

primary and ſecondary, moving in their reſpective orbits, round 

their common centre, the ſun. See Solar SYSTEM. 
PLANETARY Hours, in chronology. See HouR. 


PLANETARY days.—Among the ancients, the week was ſhared | 


wee the ſeven planets, each planet having its day. This we 
learn from Dion Caſſius and Plutarch, Sympoſ. l. 4. 9. 7. Hero- 
dotus adds, that it was the Ægyptians who firſt diſcovered what 
god, that is, what planet preſides over each day, for that among 


this people the planets were directors. And hence it is, that in] The convexity is ſuppoſed to be ſph 


moſt European languages, the days of the week are ſtill denomi- 


PLANETARY years, the periods of time where 

nets make their revolutions round the ſun, or G pla- 
REVOLUTION, &c. EAR, 
As from the proper revolution of the ſun, the ſolar year takes 


its original; ſo from the proper revolutions of th 
planets about the earth, ſo many ſorts of years do ariſe, pr — 


ſaturnian year, which is defined by 29 Egyptian years, 1 


58 minutes, equivalent in a round number to 30 dee — 


T years. 


— The Martial year, containing 321 days, 23 hours | 
For Venus and a as their — when judged of with 
regard to the earth, are almoſt equal tothe ſolar year ; the — 
more uſually eſtimated from the ſun, the true centre of — 
tions: in which caſe, the former is equal to 224 days, 1G hour, 
o minutes; the latter to 87 days, 23 hours, I4 Minutes, See 
5 aruxN, n 3 73 , 
LANETARY dials, thoſe whereon the planetary h , 
- {cribed. See DIAL, and OUR. . | ONTO 
LANETARY ſquares, the {quares of the ſeven num 
to 9 Ale magically. See MAG ic ſquare. 988 _ 3 
Corn. Agrippa, in his famous book of magic, has given the 
conſtruction of the ſeven planetary ſquares: M. oignard 
canon of Bruſſels, in his treatiſe of ſublime ſquares, gives new, 
eaſy, and general methods for making the ſeven planetary 
ſquares, and all others to infinity, by numbers in all forts of pro- 
greſſions. 
PLANIFOLIOUS flowers. See the article FLOW /g R. 
PLANIMETRY, PLANIMETRIA, that part of geometry which 


heights or depths. See GEOMETRY ; ſee alſo LINE, and Fl- 
GURE. 

Planimetry is particularly reſtrained to the menſuration of planes 
or ſurfaces; in oppoſition to ffereometry, or the menſuration of 
ſolids. See MEASURING. | | 
Planimetry, or the art of meaſuring the ſurfaces and planes of 
things, is performed with the ſquares of long meaſwes, as ſquare 
feet, ſquare inches, ſquare yards, ſquare perches, &c. that is, by 
ſquares whoſe ſides are an inch, a foot, a yard, a perch, &. ſo 
that the area or centre of any ſurface is faid to be found, when 
we know how many ſuch ſquare inches, feet, yards, &«. it con- 
tains. See AREA, SUPERFICIES, FIGURE, SQUARE, Go.. 
PLANISPHERE, a projection of the ſphere, and the ſeveral cir- 
cles thereof, on a plane; as, upon paper, or the like. See 
PLANE, SPHERE, and PROJECTION. 

In this ſenſe, maps of the heavens and the earth, wherein are 


called planiſpheres. See Map. 8 
PLANISPHERE is ſometimes alſo conſidered as an aſtronomical in- 
ſtrument, uſed in obſerving the motions of the heavenly bodies; 
conſiſting of a projection of the celeſtial ſphere upon a plane, 
_ repreſenting the ſtars, conſtellations, &c. in their proper ſitua- 
tions, diſtances, @&c.—Such is the aſtrolabe, which is a com- 
mon name for allſuch projections. See ASTROLABE, Oc. 
In all planiſpheres, the eye is ſuppoſed to be a point viewing al 


the circles of the ſphere, and referring them to a plane whereon 


the ſphere is, as it were, flattened. —This plane is called he Plaue 
of the projectiou. See PLANE. | 

A perſpective plane is only a plane of projection placed between 
the eye and the object, ſo as to contain all the points which ihe 
ſeveral rays drawn from the object to the eye imprels thereon, 


plane of the projection is placed beyond the object ; which is the 
| ſphere.—The plane of the projection is always ſome of the cir- 
cles of the ſphere. See CIRCLE. EG 
Among the infinite number of. p/aniſpheres, which thedifferent 
planes of projection, and the different poſitions of the eye, 
would furniſh; there are two or three that have been preferie 
to the reſt.—Such are that of Ptolemy, where the plane of pio. 
jection is parallel to the equator.— That of Gemma Friſius, uhete 
the plane of projection is the colure, or ſolſtitial meridian, an 
the eye the pole of the meridian.— That of John de Royas, 2 
Spaniard, whoſe plane of projection is a meridian) and mee” 
placed in the axis of that meridian, at an infinite diſtance: * 
laſt is called the Analemma. See ANALE MMA. Om 
The common defect of all theſe projections is, that they al 140 
and alter the figures of the conſtellations, fo as it is not ** | 4 
compare them with the heavens; and that the degrees in 107 
places areſo ſmall, that they afford no room for operation. * 
All theſe faults M. de la Hire has provided againſt in N 4 
jection, or planiſphere; where it is propoſed thee 8 3 
placed, as that the diviſions of the circles projected ſhall be 1 
libly equal in every part of the inſtrument.— The plane o 
projection is that of a meridian. 
Nautical PLANISPHERE. See the article NAUTICAL: . 
PLANO-concave glaſs, or lens, is that, one of whoſe ſurtace 
concave, and the other plain, See GL Ass, and CONCAVE: 3 
The concavity is here ſuppoſed to be ſpherical,unleſs eee 
be expreſſed. For the properties, grinding, Ge. of $107 
cave lenſes, ſee LENS, GRINDING, &c. . 
PLAN O- convex glaſs, or ens is hal one of when ſur 
r plain. See CoNVEXIT ITT. 
convex, and the other plai 3 mrgrybe 


a; cone 
expreſſed. For the properties, grinding Cc. of plan-c 


R ̃ͥ̃ä 


nated from the planets; Sunday, Monday, & c. See WEEK. 


lenſes, ſee LENS, G. PLANT; 


The jovial year, containing 317 days, 14 hours, 59 minute 


conſiders lines and plain figures; without any conſideratioa f 


exhibited the meridians, and other circles of the ſphere, are 


(See perſpective PLANE). But in planiſpheres, or aſtrolabes, the 
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PLANT, PLANTA; an organical body, conſiſting of a root, 


eſſentially, and probably too, a ſeed ; and pro * uſually 


and flowers. See Roor, &c. 

_—_— Nees > don, in Boerbaave's manner, to be an 
— | body compoſed of veſſels and juices; to which 
or longs 4 root, or part whereby it adheres to ſome other 
ou = particularly the earth, from which it derives the mat- 
os irs lite and growth. See VEGETABLE. | 3 
ant is diſtinguiſhed from a foſſil by its being organical, an. 

8 Fiſtin of veſſels and juices (ſee Fossil.); and from an ani- 

| Log” by i — to another body, and deriving its nouriſh 
ment therefrom. See ANIMAL. A NN e 

lant is 4 general name, under which are COMP 5 
— bodies, as trees, ſhrubs, and herbs. See TREE, SHRUB, 
and HER. 3 * 5 
vations of Malpighi, Dr. Grew, M. Reneaume, 
r there K a great ſimilitude between 
— haniſm of plants, and animals; the parts of the former 
{nag bear a conſtant analogy to thoſe of the latter; and the 
3 and animal œconomy appear both formed on the ſame 
0 To give an idea _ it will be neceſſary to deſcribe 
te whereof plants conſiſt. 
m. fern f Pran, are, — 1. The root, a ſpongy body, whoſe 
es are diſpoſed to admit certain humid particles prepared 
** ground: on the ſize of the veſſels and pores of the root, 
1 g \ 5 of the root is found much to depend. Boerhaave 
—— the root as compoſed of a number of abſorbent vel- 
ſels, analogous to the lacteals in animals. And M. Reneaume 
takes it to do the office of all the parts in the abdomen which 
miniſter to nutrition; as the ſtomach, inteſtines, &'c. See Roor. 
2. The wood, which conſiſts of capillary tubes, running parallel 
from the root throughout the ſtalk. The apertures of theſe 
tubules are ordinarily too minute to come under the cognizance 
of the eye, unleſs in a piece of charcoal, cane, or the like. 
Theſe tubes Mr. Bradley calls arterial veſſels; it being through 
theſe that the ſap riſes from the root. See Woop. 

3. Beſide theſe, are other larger veſſels, diſpoſed on the outſide of 
the arterial veſſels berween the wood and the inner bark, and 


leading down to the covering of the root. Theſe the ſame author | 


calls the venal veſſels, and ſuppoſes them to contain the liquid ſap 
found in plants in the ſpring, c. See VEIN, Sap, Ge. f 
4. The bark, which is of a ſpongy texture, and by many little ſtrings 
aſſing between the arteries, communicares with the pith. See 
BARK. 

5. The pith, or pecten, which conſiſts of little tranſparent globules, 
chained together ſomewhar like the bubbles that compole the 
froth of liquor. See PrTH. 

Add, that the trunk and branches of a tree bear a reſemblance-to 

the exterior members or limbs of an animal, which it may ſubſiſt 

without, though their rotting and mortification frequently occa- 

fion a total deſtruction thereof.—Accordingly, we find the like 

effects from the wounding or lopping of a tree, as that of a limb, 
vi. an extravaſation, callus, &c. 

Oeconomy or uſe of the parts of PLAN TS. The root having im- 
bibed the ſaline and aqueous juices of the earth, and filled itſelf 
therewith for the nourithment of the tree; thoſe are put in mo- 
tion by heat, 7. e. are made to evaporate into ſteam, which 

from the root enters the mouths of the arterial veſſels, and 
mounts to the top with a force anſwerable to the heat that puts 
it in motion. By this means it gradually opens the minute 
vaſcules rolled up in the buds, and expands them into leaves.— 
Now, as all vapours, upon feeling the cold, naturally condenſe ; 
ſo this, when arrived at the extreme parts of the arteries, 3. e. 
the buds of the tree, meeting the 8 air, condenſes into a li- 
guor, in which form it returns by its own weight, through the 
venal veſſels, to the root; leaving behind it ſuch parts of its 
Juice as the texture of the bark will receive, and requires for its 
ſuſtenance. | 


Thus does the juice continue to circulate; till the winter's cold 
congealin 

veſſels; in which ſtate it remains till the freſh warmth of the 
lucceeding ſpring puts it in motion again : upon which it renews 


ws vigour, puſhes forth branches, leaves, ec. | 
is ſhort view of the vegetable ceconomy will bear ſome 
further illuſtration 


ed, and, as it were, folded up in ſemine.— The principle, then, 
whereby the root, after imbibing its food, determines it to mount 
e. contrary to its natural gravity, is ſomewhat obſcure: 

Dome will have it effected by means of the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere, in the 


arc ſame manner as water is raiſed in pumps: 
als le precarious, as being founded on a ſuppoſition, that 
e abſorbent tubules are 


obe 0 void of air; beſides, that the atmo- 
15 re could not raiſe the juice above 32 foot high; whereas 
_ _ trees much higher. See ATMOSPHERE.—Others have 
ages : to the principle of attraction, and ſuppoſe the power 
Bt a” ; the lap in vegetables to be the ſame with that whereby 
er. aſcends in capillary tubes, or in heaps of ſand, aſhes, or 
4 1 4. but neither will this alone ſuffice to raiſe water to the 
age trees. See ATTRACTION, AscenT, CAPILLARY, Gc. 
= 2 luſpect, therefore, that the firſt reception of the food, 
2 Propagation through the body, were effected by different 


„ Which is confirmed by the anal; of animals. See 
00D, HEART, Norizvion: as 15 0 5 


e N the nutritious juices of plants is produced 


1 


g it into the conũſtency of a gum, it ſtagnates in the 


» there being ſeveral curious points here couch- | 


PLA 


much like that of the blood in animals, by the action of the air; 
in effect, there is ſomething equivalent to reſpiration throughout 
the whole plant. See RESPIRATION. 
The diſcovery of this we owe to the admirable Malpighi, who 
firſt obſerved, that vegetables conſiſt of two ſeries's or orders of 
veſſels.— 1. Thoſe abovementioned, which receive and convey 
the alimental juices; anſwering to the arteries, lacteals, veins, 
c. of animals — 2. Tracheæ, or air- veſſels, which are long hol- 
low Pipes, wherein air is continually received and expelled, i e. 
inſpired and expired; within which tracheæ, the ſame author 
ſhews, all the former ſeries's of veſſels are contained. See TRA- 
CHE A. | 
Hence it follows, that the heat of the year, nay, of a day, of a 
ſingle hour, or minute, muſt have an effect on the air included 
in theſe tracheæ, 7.e. mult rarefy it, and conſequently dilate 
the tracheæ; whence alſo muſt ariſe a perpetual ſpring, or 
ſource of action, to promote the circulation in plants. See 
Hear, RAREFACTION, &c. 
For, by the expanſion of the tracheæ, the veſſels containing the 
juices, are preſſed ; and by that means the juice contained is con- 
tinually propelled, and ſo accelerated; by which ſame propulfion 
the juice is continually comminuted, and rendered more and 
more ſubtile, and fo enabled to enter veſſels ſtill finer and finer ; 
the thickeſt part of it being at the ſame time ſecreted and depo- 
ſited into the lateral cells or loculi of the bark, to defend the 


plant from cold, and other external injuries. See BARE. 


The juice having thus gone its ſtage, from the root to the remote 
branches, and even the flower; and having in every part of its 
progreſs depoſited ſomerhing both for aliment and defence; 
what is redundant paſſes out into the bark, the veſſels whereof are 
inoſculated with thoſe wherein the ſap mounted; and through 
theſe it redeſcends to the root, and thence to the earth again. 
And thus is a circulation effected. See CiRcuLATION of the 
ap. 
Thus is every vegetable acted on by heat during the day-time, 
eſpecially while the ſun's force is conſiderable ; and the ſap-veſ- 
ſels thus are ſqueezed and preſſed, and the ſap protruded, and 


raiſed, and at length evacuated, and the veſſels exhauſted : And 


in the night again, the ſame tracheæ being contracted by the 
cold of the air, the other veſſels are eaſed and relaxed, and fo 
diſpoſed to receive freſh food for the next day's digeſtion and 


excretion. — And thus plants may be ſaid to eat and drink in 


the night-time. See NUTRITION. 

The veſlels, or containing parts of plants, conſiſt of mere earth, 
bound or connected together by oil, as a gluten ; which being 
exhauſted by fire, air, age, or the like, the plant moulders, or re- 
turns again into its earth, or duſt. Thus in vegetables burnt by 
the intenſeſt fire, the matter of the veſſels is left intire, and indi- 
ſoluble by its utmoſt force; and, conſequently, is neither wa- 
ter, nor air, nor ſalt, nor ſulphur, but earth alone. See 
EARTH. 

The juice, or ſap, of a plant, is a humour furniſhed by the 
earth, and changed in the plant; conſiſting of ſome foſſil 
parts, other parts derived from the air and rain; and others 
from putrified animals, plants, &c. conſequently, in vegetables 
are contained all kind of ſalts, oil, water, earth; and probably 
all kinds of metals too, inaſmuch as the aſhes of vegetables al- 
ways yield ſomewhat which the loadſtone attracts. See IRoN, 
MAGNET, Ge. | 

This juice enters the plant in form of a fine and ſubtle water, 
which the nearer it is to the root, the more it retains of its pro- 
per nature; and the further from the root, the more action it 
has ſuſtained, and the nearer it approaches to the nature of the 
vegetable. See DIGESTION. | 
Conſequently, when the juice enters the root, the bark whereof 
is furniſhed with excretory veſſels fitted to diſcharge the excre- 
mentitious part; it is earthy, watery, poor, acid, and ſcarce 
oleaginous at all. See Jurck. | 

In the trunk and branches it is further prepared; though it till 
continues acid, as we ſee by the tapping or perforating of a tree 
in the month of February,when it diſtils a watery juice apparently 
acid. See TAPPING, 

The juice being hence carried to the germs, or buds, is more 
concocted; and here having unfolded the leaves, theſe come to 
ſerve as lungs for the circulation and further preparation of the 
juice. For thoſe tender leaves being expoſed to the alternate 
action of heat and cold, moiſt nights, and hot ſcorching days, are 
alternately expanded and contracted ; and the more on account 
of their reticular texture. See LE AE. . 

By ſuch means the juice is ſtill further altered and digeſted; as 
it is further yet in the petala, or leaves of the flowers, which 
tranſmit the juice, now brought to a further ſubtility, to the ſta- 
mina. Theſe communicate it to the farina, or duſt in the api- 
ces; where having undergone a farther maturation, it is ſhed 
into the piſtil; and here having acquired its laſt perfection, it 


gives riſe to a new fruit or plant. See PE Tal. A, STAMINA, 


APICEs, FARINA, PisrLI, Ge. 


The generation of PLANTS does alſo bear a cloſe analogy to that 


of ſome animals; particularly ſuch as want local motion; as 
muſſels, and other immoveable thell-6ſh, which are herma 
phrodites, and contain both the male and female organs of ge- 
neration. See HERMAPHRODITE. 

The flower of the plant, for all its finery, is found to be the 
pudendum, or principal organ of generation; but the uſe of ſo 
| EINE > . much 


—ͤ—ũ— — · Ä—— bas — - - — * — 
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much mechaniſm, and ſo many parts, has been but little known. 
We ſhall inſtance in a tulip. 

Its flower conſiſts of ſix petala, or leaves; from the bottom 
whereof, at the middle, ariſes a kind of tube called the piſtil; 
and around this are diſpoſed pretty tine threads called ſtamina, 
ariſing likewiſe from the bottom of the flower, and terminating 
in little bunches a-top, called apices, replete with a fine duſt 
called farina.—For the further explanation of the parts of ge- 
neration, ſee Pis TIL, STAMEN, FARINA, &c. 

This is the general ſtructure of the flower of plants, though 
diverſified infinite ways, and to ſuch degree, that ſome have 
no ſenſible piſtil, others no ſtamina; others have ſtamina 
without any apices; and what exceeds all the reſt, ſome plant: 
have no flowers.—Burt, allowing the ſtructure now repreſented 


to be, as in effect it is, the moſt common; and that theſe 


parts which ſeem wanting are uſually only leſs apparent; the 
eneration of plants, in general, may be well accounted for. 
he fruit is uſually at the baſis of the piſtil, fo that when the 
piſtil falls, with the reſt of the flower, the fruit appears in its 
ſtead. —Indeed, frequently, the piſtil is the fruit itſelf; but (till 
they have both the ſame ſituation in the centre of the flower, 
whoſe leaves diſpoſed around the little embryo, only ſeem 
deſtined to prepare a fine juice in their little veſſels, for its 
ſupport, during the little time they laſt, and it requires: though 
Mr. Bradley takes their chief uſe to be ro defend the piſtil, exc. 
The apices of the ſtamina are little capſulz, or bags full of a 
farina or duſt, which upon the capſulæ growing ripe, and burſt- 
ing, fall out. 
M. Tournefort took this duſt to be only an excrement of the 
food of the fruit, and the ſtamina to be no more than a kind 
of excretory ducts, which filtrated this uſeleſs matter, and thus 
diſcharged the embryo plant. But Mr. Morland, M. Geoffroy, 
and others, find nobler uſes for this duſt —According to their 
ſyſtem, it is this duſt that falling on the piſtil fecundifies the grain 
or fruit incloſed therein; and hence they call it the fatina fe- 
cundans.— Thus the farina ſhouid be the male part ot the plant, 
and the piſtil the female. 8 | 
Mr. Bradley, at the bottom of the piſtil of the lily, obſerves a 
veſlel, which he calls the wteras, or womb, wherein are three 
ovaries filled with little eggs, or rudiments of feed, like thoſe 
found in the ovaria of animals; which, he adds, always decay 
and come to nothing, unleſs impregnated by the farina of the 
ſame plant, or ſome other of the ſame kind. —The ſtamina, 
he ſays, ſerve for the conveyance of the male ſeed of the plant, 
to be perfected in the apices; which when ripe, burſting forth 
in little particles like duſt, ſore of them fall into the orifice of 
the pn and are either conveyed thence into the utricle, to fe- 
cundify the female ova, or lodged in the piſtil, where, by their 
magnetic virtue, they draw the nouriſhment from the other 
Parts of the plaut into the embryo's of the fruit, making them 
ſwell, grow, Ge. 


The diſpoſition of the piſtil, and the apices about it, is always | 


ſuch, as that the farina may fall on its orifice. It is uſually lower 
than the apices; and when we obſerve it to be grown higher, 
we may conjecture the fruit has begun to form itſelf, and has 
no further occaſion for the male duſt. Add to this, that as 
ſoon as the work of generation is over, the male parts, toge- 
ther with the leaves, fall off, and the tube leading to the uterus 
degine toſhrink. Nor muſt it be omitted, that the top of the 
piſtil is always either covered with a ſort of velvet tunicle, or 
emits a gummy liquor, the better to catch the duſt of the apices. 
In flowers that turn down, as the acanthus, cyclamen, and 
the imperial crown, the piſtil is much longer than the ſtamina ; 
— 3 may fall from their apices in ſufficient quantity on 
the piſtil. 

This ſyſtem ſavours much of that admirable uniformity found in 
the works of nature; and carries with it all the ſeeming cha- 
racteriſtics of truth; but it is experience alone muſt determine 
for it.—Accordingly M. Geoffroy tells us, that in all the obſer- 
vations he had ever made, the plant was rendered barren, and 
the fruits became abortive, by cutting off the piſtils before the 
duſt could impregnate them; which is ſince confirmed by other 
experiments of Mr. Bradley. 

In many kinds of plants, as the willow, oak, pine, cypreſs, 
mulberry-tree, &c. the flowers are ſterile, and ſeparate from 
the fruit. But theſe flowers, M. Geoffroy obſerves, have their 
ſtamina and apices, whoſe farina may eaſily impregnate the fruits, 
which are not far off. 

Indeed there is ſome difficulty in reconciling this ſyſtem to a ſpe- 
cies of plants which bear flowers without fruits, and another 
ſpecies of the ſame kind and name which bear fruits without 
flowers; hence diſtinguiſhed into male and female: of which 
kind are the palm-tree, poplar, hemp, hops, &c.—For how 


ſhould the farina of the male, here, come to impregnate the ſeed | 


of the female? 

M. Tournefort conjectures, that the fine filaments, tomentum, 
or down, always found on the fruits of theſe plants, may ſerve 
inſtead of flowers, and do the office of impregnation. But 


M. Geoffroy rather takes it, that the wind, doing the office of a | 


vehicle, brings the farina of the males to the females. 


In this opinion he is confirmed by a ſtory in Jovianus Pon- 


tanus; who relates, That in his time there were two palm: trees, 
the one male, cultivated at Brindiſi; the other female, in 
the wood of Ottranto, a5 leagues apart; that this latter was 
_ ſeveral years without bearing any fruit; till at length riſing above 


a kind of canal ſeparated by a partition into tWO. 


duct them to the mouths of the canals, which c 


the other trees of the foreſt, ſo as it might ſee 


the male palm-tree at Brindifi, it then began to 
abundance. 


(lays the poet) 


r fruit in 


Here, M. Geoffroy makes no doubt, the tree then only began 


to bear fruit, becauſe in a condition to catch on 
farina of the male, brought thither by the wind. 
For the manner wherein the farina fecundifies, M. Geog, 
vances two opinions: — 1. That the farina being always "#4; 4 
a ſulphurous compoſition, and full of ſubtile penetratin ao 
(as appears from its ſprightly odour) falling on the pilti ck n 
flowers, there reſolves; and the ſubtileſt of iis parts, penetta = 
the ſubſtance of the piſtil and the young fruit, excite a 3 
tion ſufficient to open and unfold the young plan: incloſea * 
embryo of the ſeed. In this hypotheſis the ſeed is luppoſed 
contain the plant in miniature, and only to want a proper on 
to unfold its parts, and make them grow. luce 
The 2d opinion is, that the farina of the flower is the {rf ger 
or bud of the new plant, and needs nothing to unfold ir wy 
enable it to grow, but the juice it finds prepared intheemy; Ty 
of the ſeed. * 
Theſe two theories of vegetable generation, the reader will ob. 
ſerve, bear a ſtrict analogy to thoſe two of animal generation; 
dix. either that the young animal is in the ſemen maſculinum 
and only needs the juice of the matrix to cheriſh and bring i 
forth; or that the animal is contained in the female ovum, and 
needs only the male ſeed to excite a fermentation, &c. See Dots 
CEPTION,GENERATION, Oc. . 
M. Geoffroy rather takes the proper ſeed to be in the farinz: 
inaſmuch as the beſt microſcopes do, not diſcover the leaſt 25 
pearance of any bud in the little embryo's of the grains, when 
examined before the apices have ſhed their duſt. In leoumi- 
nous plants, if the leaves and. ſtamina be removed, and the 
piſtil, or that part which becomes the pod, be viewed with the 
microſcope, ere yet the flower be opened; the little green 
tranſparent veſiculz, which are to become the grains, wil ap- 
pear in their natural order; but ſtill ſhewing nothing elſe but the 
mere coat, or skin of the grain. If the obſervation be con- 
tinued for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, in other flowers, as they 
advance, the veſiculæ will be found to ſwell, and by degrees to 
become replete with a limpid liquor; wherein, when the farina 
comes to be ſhed, and the leaves of the flower to fall, we 
obſerve a little greeniſh ſpeck, or globule, floating about at 


its branches the 


large.—At firſt there is not any appearance of organ Zation in 


this little body; but in time, as it grows, we begin to diſtin- 
guiſh two little leaves like two horns. The liquor diminiſhes 
inſenſibly, as the little body grows, till at length the grain be- 
comes quite opake; when, upon opening it, we find its cavity 
filled with a young plant in miniature; conſiſting of alittle 
germ of plumula, a little root, and the lobes of the bean or pea. 
The manner wherein this germ of the apex enters the velicul 
of the feed, is not very difficult to determine. For, belides 
that the cavity of the piſtil reaches from the top, to the em- 
bryo's of the grains, thoſe grains, or veſiculæ, have a little 
aperture correſponding to the extremity of the cavity of the 
piſtil, ſo that the ſmall duſt, or farina, may ealily fall through 
the aperture into the mouth of the veſicula, which is the em- 
bryo of the grain —This cavity, or cicatricula, is much the 
ſame in moſt grains; and it is eaſily obſerved in peaſe, beans, 
c. without the microſcope. The root of the little germ is juſt 
againſt this aperture, and it is through this it paſſes out when the 
little grain comes to germinate. | 5 
The proceſs of nature in the generation of vegetables, an 
the apparatus ſhe has contrived for that purpoſe, are ſo any" 
and withal ſo little and fo lately known among us, that we ſhal 
illuſtrate them further with figures; taking the melon for our ex- 
ample, in regard the parts of generation are here very diſtinct. 
By the way it muſt be obſerved, that though the melon . 
both ſexes, yet the diſpoſition of the organs differs, here, om 
the general one above rehearſed in the inſtance of the tulip: « 
effect, in the melon are two diſtinct flowers, or rere 1 
one doing the male office, the other the female; which we ſha 
therefore call the male and female flower. | ; 
In Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 13. is repreſented the male flower 
bloſſom of the pumpion, the leaves being ſtripped from 0 
the circle FF $a B E repreſent the head, placed in the _ 
of the lower, and formed ot the circumvolutions of the _ 
B, and ſuſtained by four columns G G G G.—The pn” . 
head repreſents the circumvolutions of the apices while uy : 
and the part E repreſents them open, and covered * ** 
rina, which they before contained, but which is diff — 
outſide when the plant arrives at maturity. Each —. 
icle that 
che farina is repreſented by D. H repreſents the pedicle ht 
ſuſtains 3 and which in the male flower produces n 
thing. | : 
Fig. 13. repreſents the female flower, or bloſſom o the Lye 
ion, or that which bears the fruit. The leaves are ripp : 
the circle F F, as before; the betrer to ſhew the other _— 
knor of the flower, or the embryo of the fruit, 1s ve 4 
by A. The piſtil is repreſented by B B; and is only . — 
ation of the embryo of the fruit A. The top of the pi ket 
in BB into ſeveral oblong bodies, each ſeparable into jor — 
Theſe bodies are wy rough, furniſhed with hairs 3 
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uſt of the male flower and tO 
0 jor : . = ommunicate 
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talous, falling off altogether in one; as ſpeedwell, fluellin, plan- 
e Amphibious, which live indifferently either in land or water; as] tain, yellow and wild poppy, &c. a | 
e the willow, alder, mints, &c. 19. Vaſculiferous PLANTS with a pentapetalous five-headed flower; 
h Plantsare again diſtributed, with regard to their age or period, into as maiden-pinks, campions, chickweed, St. John's-wort, flax 
1- Annual, which are thoſe whoſe root is formed and dies in the] primroſe, wood-ſorrel, &c. | 
* ſame year; ſuch are the leguminous plants, wheat, rye, &c. 20. Leguminous PLANTS, or ſuch as bear pulſe, with a papiliona- 
85 « Biſannuals, which only produce flowers and ſeeds, the ſecond | ceous flower, conſiſting of four parts joined at the edges; as 9 
it or even third year after their being. raiſed, and then die; ſuch peaſe, beans, vetches, tares, lentils, liquorice, trefoil, &c. See = 
be are fenel, mint, c. LEGUMINOUS. | 1'1 MJ 
Perennial, which are thoſe that never die after they have once|21. PLAN Ts with a true bulbous root; as garlick, daffodil, hya- 1 
nd | borneſeed; of thele ſome are ever-greens, as the aſarabacca, vio- | cinth, ſaffron, &c. See BuLs.1 1 
4 let, &'c. others loſe their leaves one part of the year, as fern, 22. Thoſe whoſe roots approach nearly to the bulbous form; as 1440 
a Colts-foot, G. 1 flower - de· luce, cuckoo-pint, baſtard hellebore, & c. 1 
ex- Plants again are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their magnitude, | 23. Culmiferous PLAN Ts, with a graſſy leaf, and an imperfect 14 
. w into, | flower, having a ſmooth hollow jointed talk, with a long ſharp 1134 
- hen arbores z as the oak, pine, fir, elm, ſycomore, &c. pointed leaf at each joint, and the ſeeds contained in a cha 11: 
NE 25 n 5, ſufftutices; as the holly, box, ivy, juniper, &c. and husk ; as wheat, barly, rye, oats, and moſt kinds of graſs. See 11. 
| 5 * 65 2 mint, ſage, ſorrel, thyme, Goc. See TREE, SHRUB, | CuLMIFEROUs. |. 
Mall With >. 1 : Es aft, 24. PLANTS with a graſſy leaf, but not culmiferous, with an im- 19 
2 * to certain remarkable qualities, into perfect or ſtamineous flower; as ruſhes, cats- tail, &c. | 1 
de ' luch as give ſome tokens of ſenſe. 25. PLAN'Ts whoſe place of growth is uncertain ; chiefly water- il 
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But this diviſi 


1. Inperfect P a | 
Pate oe q ba oor g which are ſuch as appear to want the flower] 


e, corals, ſponges, fungus's, truffles, moſs. | 
2. PLANTS pro 


PLA 


far as the cells of the grains contained in the young fruit. Upon | 


| itil tranſverſely in its ſmalleſt part, we find as many 

ä ure diviſions in its head; which canals correſpond 

— many little cells, each including two orders of grains, or 
d in a ſpongy placenta. : ; 

Au Go ae of eas. A. affords us a hint how to alter, im- 

wh c. the taſte, form, flowers, quality of fruits; c. viz. by 

Impregbating the flower of one with the farina of another of the 


rea coupling and intermixing it is, that the num 


berleſs varieties of new fruits; lowers, &c. produced every day, 


with many other phznomena in the vegetable kingdom, are to 
ibed. See MULE. ; 

4 of perpendicularity obſerved in the ſtalks or 

ſtems of plants, as well as in their branches and roots, makes a 

fin ſpeculation. --- It is a phznomenon never attended ro till 

— lar The cauſe is very ſubtile, and has employ d the 


| wits of ſeveral of the preſent {et of philoſophers, particularly 


Aſtruc, de la Hire, Dodart, and Parent: ſee their ſeveral ſyſtems 

under the article PERPENDICULARITY. | 

Nor is that conſtant paralleliſm obſerved in the tufts of trees, to 

the ſoil or ground they grow upon, a circumſtance to be over- 
d. Sce PARALLELISM. 

Por the fecundity of PLANTS, c. ſee FEcunpiTY, &c. 


PLanTs may be divided,with regard to the manner of their gene- 


3 

Male Fon ſuch as bear no fruit or ſeed, and have only the male 
organ of generation, viz. the farina—Of this kind are the 
Male palm-tree, willow, poplar, hemp, nettle, and hop · tree. 
Female, or ſuch as bear fruit, and have the female organ, viz. 
the piſtil, or uterus, but want the farina. --- Such are the female 
palm, willow, poplar, Cc. | 

Hermaphrodites, or ſuch as have both male and female parts, 
the farina and piſtil. | 

Theſe are again ſubdivided into (1.) thoſe, in whoſe flower both 
ſexes are united; as the lily, gilliflower, tulip, and much the 
greater part of the vegetable ſpecies whoſe piſtil is ſurrounded 
by the ſtamina. And (2.) thoſe whoſe male and female parts 
are diſtinct, and at a diſtance from each other; ſuch is the roſe, 
whoſe uterus is beneath the petala; the melon, and all of the 
cucumber kind, which have their male and female flowers 
apart; and all fruit, nut, and maſt- bearing trees, as the apple, 
plum, gooſeberry; the walnut, hazle, philbud, oak, beech, pine, 
cypreſs, cedar, juniper, mulberry, plantain, & c. which have 
catkins. 

Plants may be again diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their food, and 
the element they live in, into 

mg which are thoſe that live only on land; as oaks, 
beech, &c. 

Aquatic, which live only in water; either in rivers, as the 


water-lily, water-plantain, &c. or in the ſea as the fucus, coral, 
coralline, &c. 


* On which account they were called by the antients eſchyno- 


menous plants (from au9uroues, to be baſhful) by the mo- 
derns, living or mimic * | 7 


hp vibes is rather popular, than juſt and philoſophical. 
= 3 give us more accurate and minute arrangements, 
N Rm of the vegetable kingdom, into claſſes, genera, 
Oc. 


point they are not well * 
vilon into g agreed upon from what conſideration the 


Tournefort, 


. roots, leaves, ſtems, & c. See farther under the article 


Our ingenious Mr. 


Claſſes, under the following denominations. i 


Se | 
e Corar, SPONGE, MUSHROOM, TRUFFLE, and Moss. 


imall to be diſcerned by the naked Eye ;---ſuch are fern, poly- 


with regard to their nature, characters, &. It is a 
enera is beſt taken; ſome, as Geſner, Columna, 
Sec. chuſing the flower and fruit; and others taking 


Ray diſtributes, Plants into 25 genera, or] 


ducing an imperfect flower, and whoſe ſeed is too| 


when cut or broke; as lettuce, dandelion, ſuccory, &c. Sce 
compound FLOWER. | 

5- Thoſe with a compound flower of a diſcous form, and whoſe 
ſeed is winged with down; as colts-foot, flea-bane, Gc. See 
WiNnGED. | 

6. Herbe ate, or thoſe whoſe flower is compoſed of long 
fiſtulous flowers gathered into a round head, and covered with 
a ſcaly coat; as the thiſtle, great burdock, blue-bottle, &c. 

7. Corymbiferous PI. AN rs with a diſcous flower, but no down; as 
the daiſy, yarrow, corn-marygold, e&>c.; See CorRyMBrs. 

8. PLANTS with a perfect flower, but only one ſeed to each 
flower; as valerian, agrimony, burnet, & c. 

9. Umbelliferous PLAN Ts, with a flower of five petala, and two 


genus is ſubdivided into ſeven ſpecies, viz. thoſe with a broad 
Hat ſeed like a leaf, as wild garden parſnip : with a longiſh and 
larger ſeed, ſwelling in the middle, as cow-weed, and wild cher- 
vil: with a ſhorter ſeed, as angelica: with a tuberous root, as 
the earth-nut : with a ſmall ſtriated ſeed, as caraways, ſaxifrage, 
and burner : with a rough hairy ſeed, as parſley, and wild car- 
rot: with intire leaves ſubdivided into jags, as fanicle, and 
thorough-wax. 

10. Stellate PLAN Ts, whoſe leaves grow round the ſtalks, at cer- 
tain intervals, in form of ſtars ; as mug - weed, madder, &c. See 
STELLATE. 

II. Rovgh-leaved PLANTS, which have their leaves placed alter- 
nately, or in no certain order along the ſtalks; as hounds-tongue, 
mouſe- ear, &c. | 

12. Suffrutices, or verticillate PLANTS, whoſe leaves grows by 
pairs, on their ſtalks, one leaf, right againſt another, the flower 
being monopetalous, and uſually in form of a helmet; as thyme, 
mint, pennyroyal, vervain, &c. See VERTICILLATE. 

13. Polyſpermous, or thoſe with many naked ſeeds, at leaſt five, 
ſucceeding their flower; as crows- foot, marſh-mallows cin- 
quefoil, ſtrawbearies, &c. See PoLYSPERMOus. 

14. Bacciferous PLANTS, or ſuch as bear berries ; as briony, ho- 
neyſuckle, Solomon's-ſeal, lily of the valley, nightſhade, aſpara- 
gus, &c. See BAccirE ROS, BERRY, @c. 

I5. Multifiliquous, or corniculate PLANTs, which after each 
flower produce ſeveral long ſlender ſiliquæ, or caſes wherein 
their ſeed is contained; as orpine, navel-wort, bears- foot, co- 
lumbines, c. See MuLT1s1L1QUous, &c. 

16. Vaſculiferous PLANTs with a monopetalous flower, and which, 
after each flower, have a veſlel beſide the calyx, containing the 
ſeed; as henbane, bindweed, rampions, fox-glove, eye-bright, 
Ge. See VAsCULIFEROUS, &c. 

17. Thoſe with an uniform tetrapetalous flower, bearing their 
ſeeds in oblong ſiliquous caſes; as ſtock-gillifower, muſtard, 
radiſh, ec. - 

18. Vaſculiferous PLANTs with a ſeeming tetrapetalous flower, but 
of an anomalous or uncertain kind, and in reality only monope- 


plants, as the water-lily, milk-wort, mouſe- tail, &c. 
or the tranſmutation of one ſpecies of PLANTS into another, 
ſee TRANSMUTATION, DEGENERATION, Gc. 


naturaliſts ro bear an analogy to their forms. --- In the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, we have a diſcourſe of Mr. James Pettiver, 
to ſhew, that plants of the ſame or like figure, have the ſame 
or like virtues and uſes. Thus, the umbelliferous tribe, he ob- 
ſerves, have all a carminative taſte and ſmell, are powerful ex- 
lers of wind, and therefore good in all flatulent diſorders.---- 
e galeate or verticillate kind, are a degree warmer, and more 
werful than the laſt ; and therefore may be reputed aromatic, 
projer for nervous diforders.--- The tetrapetalous kind are 
— e the two former, but exert their power in a different 


Cd 


in chronical diſeaſes, obſtructions, cacochymias, c. 
PLANTA, in anatomy, the loweſt part, or ſole of the foot of 
man; comprehended between the tarſus and the toes. See 


leeds to each flower. See UMBELLA ---- This being a large 


The properties and virtues of plants have been obſerved by ſome 


way, viz. by a diuretic volatile falr, which makes them of uſe 


Foor. 
3- Weg who FLOWER: PLANTAGENET, in hiſtory, an addition, or ſurname, borne 
ths, 2 e raya want petala ; — ſuch are hops, hemp, net- | - many of our ancient kings. See SURNAME, e. 
4: Thoſe with a co PETALA, Hors, rc. I The term Plantagenet has given infinite perplexity to the critics 
tn 2 compound flower, and which emit a milky juice] and antiquaries, who could never ſettle its origin and etymology.” 
I | | | 


_ 
; | 


\ 


_ whence he became nick-named Planta- gener. 


PLANTARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle which has a fleſhy be- 


PLANTATION, in the iflands and continent of America, 


PLANTING, in agriculture and gardening, the ſetting of a 


PLANTING an orchard. See ORCHARD. 
PLANTING of foreſt-trees, 
PLANTING of wall-fruit-trees.—After two years growth in the 


The hole being half filled up with this compoſt, it is trodden 


or thriceevery year. See WALLS. | 
Inverſe PLANTING is a method of planting, wherein the ordinary 


- 
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It is allowed it firſt belonged to the houſe of Anjou, and was 
brought to the throne of England by my II. where his male 
poſterity preſerved it till the time of Henry VII. a ſpace of above 
oo years. 
t is Aülputed who it was that firſt bore the name. Moſt of our 
Engliſh authors conclude, that our Henry II. inherited it from 
his father Geoffrey V. earl of Anjou, ſon of Fulk V. king of Je- 
ruſalem, who died in 1144. This Geoffrey they will have the 
firſt of the name; and our Henry II. the iſſue of Geoffrey by 
Maud only daughter of Henry I. the ſecond. | 
Yet Menage will not allow Geoffrey to have bore the name; and 
in effect the old annaliſt of Anjou, J. Bourdigne, never calls him | 
ſo. The firſt Menage adds, to whom he gives the appellation, 
is Geoffrey third ſon of this Geoffrey V. 
Vet muſt the name be much more ancient than either of theſe 
princes, if what Skinner ſays of its origin and etymology be 
true. That author tells us, that the houſe of Anjou derived the 
name from a prince thereof, who having killed his brother to 
enjoy his principality, took to repentance, and made a voyage 
to the Holy Land to expiate his crime; diſciplining himſelt 
every night with a rod made of the plant genet, geniſta, broom ; 


Now, it is Certain that our Geoffrey made the tour of Jeruſa- 
lem; but then he did not kill his brother; nor did he go thither 
out of penance, but to aſſiſt king Amauris his brother.--- Who 
then ſhould this prince of the houſe of Anjou be? Was it Fulk 
IV ? It is true he diſpoſſeſſed his elder brother Geoffrey, and clapt 
him in priſon, but did not kill him; nay, Bourdigne obſerves, 
he was even releaſed out of the ſame by his ſon Geoffrey V 
already mentioned. 
Further, this Fulk did make a journey to Jeruſalem, and that. 
too, partly out of a penitential view; we are aſſured by Bour- 
digne, he did it out of apprehenbon of the judgments of God, 
and eternal damnation, for the great effuſion of chriſtian blood 
in the many mortal battles he had been in. The annaliſt adds. 
that he made a ſecond voyage; but it was to return God thank: 
tor his mercies, &c. To which we may add, that Fulk was 
never called Plautagenet; ſo that what Skinner advances ap- 
cars to be a fable. | 
There is another common opinion, which appears no better 
tounded ; and it is this, that the name P/antagenet was common 


to all the princes of the houſe of Anjou, after Geoffrey V. 


whereas in fact, the name was only given to a few; and that, as 
it ſhould ſeem, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt. Thus Bour- 
digne never 2 it to any but the third ſon of Geoffrey V. 
and diſtinguiſhes him by this appellation from the other princes 
of the fame family. Though it is certain it was likewiſe given to 
the elder brother, Henry ot England, as before obſerved. 


ginning; from the back part of the external protuberance of the 
thigh-bone, and deſcending a little way between the gemellus 
and ſoleus, becomes a long and ſlender tendon, which marches 
by the inſide of the great tendon over the os calcis to the bottom 
ot the foot, and expands itſelf under the ſole, upon the muſcu- 
Jus perforatus, to which it adheres cloſcly, as the palmaris does 
in the hand. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. I. u. 68. and alſo ſee 
Foor, PALMARIS, Gc. ? 
Some reckon this among the extenders of the foot. See Ex- 
TENSOR. 


a ſpot of ground which ſome planter, or perſon arrived in a new 
colony, pitches on to cultivate and till tor his own uſe. Sec 
CoLoNY. 


tree, or plant, taken up from its former place, in a new hole or 
pit proportionable to its bulk; throwing treſh earth over its root, 
and filling up the hole to the level of the other ground. See 
PLANT, TRANSPLANTING, GARDENING, &c. | 


See NURSERY, TREE, Oc. 
nurſery, ſtone-fruit, being firſt inoculated or grafted, are ready 


for removal; which is beſt done in October or November. 
To prepare the ſoil for its new gueſt ; a hole is dug two foot 


deep; or, if the ſoil be not very good, the pit is made ſhallower, | 


and earth raiſed above it. With the ſoil dug up, they frequently 
mix either a rich ſoil from elſewhere, or a manure, ſo as the mix 
ture be at leaſt as rich as the ſoil out of which the plant came. 


down, to afford a firm reſt to the root; all the extremities 
whereof are cut off, and the tree fitted to the wall by cutting off 
ſuch branches as grow directly either towards or from-wards the 


wall, and leaving only the fide branches, which are to be nailed | 


to it. | 

This done, the tree is ſet in its hole, as far from the wall as is 
conſiſtent with the head's ſpreading thereon ; that the root may 
have the tnore room backwards: and the hole then filled up with 
the compoſt. : 


If the ſoil be poor, it is proper to manure round the tree; and] 


in the end of February, to cover it with fern or ſtraw. — It will 
be neceſſary to prune and nail the tree to the wall, at leaſt twice 


olition of the plant, or ſhoot, is inverted; the branches being 


PLA 


Agricola mentions this monſtrous way of plantin ; 
— us ſucceeds very well in moſt 4 all Forts A * 
timber-trees, ec. foreign and domeſtic, * 
Bradley affirms to have ſeen a lime - tree in Holland growing with 
its firſt roots in the air, which had ſhot out branches in — 
plenty, at the ſame time that its firſt branches were — the i 
roots, and fed the tree. 4 
The induſtrious Mr. Fairchild has practiſed the ſame at h 
and gives us the following directions for the perfor 
— fone cnt; 0 
uſe a young tree of one ſhoot, of alder, elm, willo 
other ke — takes root readily by laying. Bend hee 
gently down till the extreme part be in the earth, and ſo let x 
remain till it has taken good root. This done, dig abour the 
firſt root and gently take it up out of the ground till the ſtem be 
nearly upright ; in which ſtare ſtake it uß. E 
Then prune the roots, now erected in the air, from the bruiſe; 
and wounds they received in being dug up; and anoint the Pruned 
part with a compoſition of four parts of bees-wax, two of reſin 
and two of turpentine, melted together and applied pretty warm. | 
Then prune off all the buds or ſhoots upon the ſtem, and dre 
the wounds with the ſame compoſition, to prevent any collateril 
ſhootings; and leave the reſt to nature. See FEcuyprry. 
PLANTING, in architecture, denotes the laying the firſt courſes of 
ſtone on the foundation, according to the meaſures, with all the 
exactneſs poſſible. See FOUNDATION,BUILDING,Hovss,g&c. 
PLASM, PLASMA, is ſometimes uſed for a mould, wherein any 
metal, or ſuch-like running matter, which will afterwards harden 
is caſt, to receive its figure. See MovuLD ſee alſo PLasric, * 
PLASTER, or PLa1sTER, in building, a compoſition of lime 
ſometimes with hair, ſometimes with ſand, 9c. to parget, or 
cover the nudities of a building. See PAaRGETiING. 
PLASTER of Paris, is a fiſſile ſtone, of the nature of a lime-ſtone; 
ſerving many purpoſes in building; and ufed likewiſe in ſculpture, 


ome; 
mance 


in architecture. See STONE, STATUE, &c. 

Ic is dug out of quarries, in ſeveral parts of the neighbourhood 

of Paris; whence its name.—The fineſt is that of Montmartre. 

This plaſter is of two kinds, viz. crude, or in the ſtone ; and 

burnt, or beaten. | 

The crude is the native plaſter, as it comes out of the quarry; in 

which ſtare it is uſed as ſhards in the foundations of buildings. 

The burnt plaſter is a preparation of the former, by calcining it 

like lime-in kiln or furnace, and then beating it into powder, 

and diluting and working it. See-LiMe, @c. In this ſtate it is 
uſed as morter or cement in buildings. See MokrER. 

This, when well ſifted and reduced into an impalpable powder, 

is uſed to make figures and other works of ſculpture; and is be- 

ſides of ſome uſe in taking out ſpots of greaſe, &c. in ſtutts and 
ſilks. See FiGURE, SCULPTURE; Cc. | 

In the plaſter quarries is alſo found a kind of falſe talc, where- 

with they counterfeit all kinds of marble. See MARBLE, G r- 

SUM, STUC, Gc. See alſo PLASTICE. 

PLASTIC, Iaacix®- *, imports as much as formative, or 2 
thing endued with a faculty of forming, or faſhioning a mals of 
matter after the likeneſs of a living being. 

* The word comes from the Greek, A, of v], of 
TA&&o, fingo, I faſhion, form, &c. 
Some of the ancientEpicureans, and perhaps the Peripateticst00, 
imagined a plaſtic virtue to reſide in the earth, or atleaſt to have 
anciently reſided therein; and that it was by means hereof, and 
without any extraordinary intervention of a Creator, that it firſ 
put forth plants, &-c. See EARTH, WoRLD, &c. + 
ay, ſome of them, whether ſeriouſly or not, we do not under. 
take, taught, that animals, and even man, were the effect of this 
plaſtic power. See PLATON1sST, PERIPATETIC, c. 

PLASTICE, Haas, the PLasTIC art; a branch of ſcul- 
pture, being the art of forming figures of men, birds, bealts, 
fiſhes, plants, ec. in 3 clay, ſtuc, or the like. See SCUL* 
PTURE, PLASTER, POTTERY, (5c. 

The workmen concerned herein are alſo called plaſie, a. 
Plaſtice differs from carving, in that here the figures are made by 
addition of what wants; but in carving always by ſubtractiono 
what is ſuperfluous. See ENGRAVING. a 1. 
The plaſtic art is now chiefly uſed among us in atone 
| ings; bur the Italians apply it alſo to the mantlings of chim 
with great figures. See FRET-WORK, CEILING, &. _ 

PLAT, a popular term among mariners, GC. for a les a 
See CHART. | * tag 

PLATA, PLaTE, in commerce, 2 'Spaniſh term, fignity ; 

ſilver; as e wg We pronounce vellion, Ggnifies copper: 

See SILVER, COIN, Goc. ; 

Theſe two terms are not only uſed to expreſs the ſpecies of -epe 

metals truck in Spain, bur alſo to diſtinguiſh between (ever - 

their monies of account. Thus they ſay a ducat of plata, ro 

ducat of vellon; a rial of plata, and a rial of vellon; 3 

denominations augment and diminiſh the value by almo! 

half; 34 maravedis of plate being equal to 63 of * "of 

the piece of eight being only 272 maravedis of plata, bu 1 0 

vellon. See DUcaT, PIECE of eight, RIAL, and MARAY aſſes 

PLATE, in commerce, denotes gold or ſilver wrought into vere” 
for domeſtic uſes. See GoLD, SILVER, MARK 
ON, Gc. 

PLATE, in heraldry, is 

impfreſſion; but, as it 


is a round, flat piece of ſilver, without an} 
were, formed ready to receive I: , 


et in the earth, and the roots reared into the air. 


to mould and make ſtatues, batlo-relievo's, and other decorations 
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The term is uſed only by Engliſh heralds.— In other nations they 


are known by the name of bezants argent. See BEZANT. 


PLAT-BAND, in gardening, a border, or bed of flowers, along a 


wall, or the fide of a parterre 4 frequently edged with box, &c. 
See PAR TERRE, Epa ma, Ce. * W 

in architecture, is any flat ſquare moulding, 
1 2 its projecture.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. 
lit C and alſo ſee MoVLDING. 3 

8 | h are the faces Or faſciz of an architrave, and the pla 
ike modillions of a cornich. See ARCHITRAVE, CoRN Ich, 


1 0 is ſignified in Vitruvi d others, by the words 
At- band is ſignified in Vitruvius, and others, by 
5 TT and pr, See FasCIA, TAN IA, c. | | ' 
7% HAND of a door or window, is uſed for the lintel, where that 
* made ſquare, or not much arched. See LINTEL. | 
Theſe plat-bands are uſually croſſed with bars of iron, when 
hey have a great bearing 3 but it is much better to eaſe them by 
he of diſcharge built over them. See Door, WINDOW, Cc. 
PLAT-BAN ps of flutings, the liſts or fillers between the flutings of 
columns. See FLUTING. 


'PLAT-FORM, in war, an elevation of earth, on which cannon is 


on the enemy. See RAM ART, BATTERY, @c. 

— — on he middle of the curtins. On the ram- 
part is always a plat-form, where the cannon are mounted. 

It is made by the heaping up of earth on the rampart, or by an 

arrangement of madriers, riſing inſenſibly for the cannon to roll 
on; either in a caſemate, or on an attack in the out-works. 

PLAT-FORM) in architecture, is a row of beams, which ſupport 

che timber · work of a roof, and lie on the top of the wall, where 


the entablature ought to be raiſed. 


PLAT-FORM is alſo uſed for a kind of terrace, or broad ſmooth 


open walk on the top of a building, from whence we may take 
ir proſpect of the adjacent country. ; 
_ — is ſaid — be covered with a platform, when it 
is flat a- top, or has no ridge. See RooF. 
Moſt of the oriental buildings are thus covered, as were all thoſe 
of the ancients —Czſar was the firſt among the Romans who, 
rocured leave to build his houſe with a ridge, or pinnacle. 
e PINNACLE. \ i | 
PLAT-FORM, or orlop, in a man of war, is a place on the lower 
deck, abaft the main-maſt, between it and the cock. pit, and 
round about the main capſtan; where proviſion is made for the 
wounded men, in time of ſervice. See Tab, Ship, fig. 2. lit. 7. 
PLATONIC, ſomething that relates to Plato, his ſchool, philo- 
ſophy, opinions, or the like. See PLATON 15M. | 
PLATON ic bodies, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call re- 
gular bodies. See REGULAR bodies. a 
PLArox Ic love, denotes a pure, ſpiritual affection, ſubſiſting be- 


tween the different ſexes, abſtracted from all carnal appetites, 


and regarding no other object but the mind, and its beauties: 
or even a ſincere diſintereſted friendſhip, ſubſiſting between 
perſons of the ſame ſex, abſtracted from any ſelfiſh views, and 
regarding no other object but the perſon. 


The term took its riſe from the philoſopher Plato, a ſtrenuous | 


advocate for each kind. See PLATON ISM. 

The world has a long time laugh'd at Plato's notions of love and 

friendſhip. In effect, they appear arrant chimera's, contrary to 
the intentions of nature, and inconſiſtent with the great law of 

ers wrt mace” which love and friendſhip are both ulcimately 

reſolvible into. See Pass10N. 


Pla rox ic year, or the great year, is a period of time determined 


. 
1 


by the revolution of the equinoxes; or the ſpace wherein the ſtars | 
and conſtellations return to their former places, in reſpect of the 


| Equinoxes. See YEAR, STAR, PRECESSION of the equinoxes, 
&c : 


cording to Ricciolus 25920 ; according to Caſlini 24800 years. | 
This period, which is more than five times the age of the world, 
once accompliſhed, it was an opinion among the ancients, that 
the world was to begin anew, and the ſame ſeries of things to 
turn Over again. See PER 10D, PALINGENESIA, &. | 

PLATON ISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato and his fol- 
lowers, with regard to philoſophy, c. See Pa1r.ogopnry. 
The founder ot this ſyſtem of philoſophy, Plato, the fon of 
Ariſto, was an Athenian ; born about the year of the world 
3625; who, after having ſpent his youth in exerciſes of the body, 
panting, and poetry, became a diſciple of Socrates. — After his 
malter's death, he applied himſelf to — and Hermogenes; 


till being a maſter of the Greek philoſophy, he travelled into 
Italy, where he learnt that o 


[ 


REAN. f the Pythagoreans. See PYTHaGo-| 


Thence he proceeded into Egypt; where, in ſeveral years reſi - 


dence; he became full - 
thn p Cart — are with the ſecrets of the Egyp 


t his return to Athens h f . 
had collected ens he began to retail the ſtock of learning he 


a among his countrymen; philoſophizing daily in 
tne academy, a delicious villa in the neighbourhood of that city. 
= — ADEMY.—And hence his diſciples were called Academics. 

n phyſics, he Chiefly followed Heraclitus; in ethics and politics, 
Ve in metaphyſics, Pythagoras. : 
—_ his death, two of the principal of his diſciples, Ariſtotle 
- Re continuing his office, and teaching, the one 
. — emy, the other in the lyceum, form'd two ſects. 

, wy 1 * names, though in other reſpects the ſame; the 


— 


The Platonic year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 25816; ac-| 


— 


PLA 


one retaining the denomination or Academics; ſee Acknee 
Mic: The other aſſuming that of Peripatetics. See PER1PA- 
TETIC. 228 

In after · times, about the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, the 
followers of Plato quitted the title of Academiſts, and took that 
of Platoniſts. | 

It is ſuppoſed to have been at Alexandria in Egypt that they firſt 
aſſumed the new title, after having reſtored the ancient academy, 
and re-eſtabliſhed Plato's ſentiments; which in proceſs of time 
had many of them been laid aſide. 


Porphyry, Plotin, Iamblichus, Proclus, and Plutarch, are thoſe 


who acquired the greateſt reputation among the Greek Platoniſts: - 


and among the Latins, Apuleius, and Chalcidius. Among the 
Hebrews, Philo Judzus.—The modern Platoniſts own Plotin the 
founder, at leaſt the reformer of their ſect. 

The Platonic philoſophy appears very conſiſtent with the Moſaic ; 
and a great party of the primitive fathers follow the opinions of 
that philoſopher, as being favourable to Chriſtianity.—Juſtin is 
of opinion, Plato could not learn many things he has ſaid in his 
works, from mere natural reaſon ; bur thinks he might have 
_ them from the books of Moſes, which he read when in 

pope. | 

Hence Numenius, the Pythagorean, expreſsly calls Plato the 
Attic Moſes, and upbraids him with plagiariſm, in that he ſtole 
his doCtrine about the world and God, from the books of Moſes. 
Theodoret ſays expreſsly, that he has nothing good and com- 
mendable about the Deity, and his worſhip, but what he ſtole 


from the Hebrew theology; and Clemens Alexandrinus calls 


him the Hebrew philoſopher. 


Gale is very particular in his proof of the point, that Plato bor- 
rowed his philoſophy from the ſcriprures, either immediately, or 
by means of tradition; and, beſide the authority of ancient wri- 
ters, brings ſome arguments from the thing itſelf —As, e. gr. 
Plato's confeſſion that the Greeks borrowed their knowledge of 
the one infinite God, from an ancient people, better and nearer 
to God than they; by which people, our author makes no doubt, 
he meant the Jews: from his account of the ſtare of innocence 
as, that man was born of the earth, that he was naked, thar he 
enjoyed a truly happy ſtate, that he converſed with brutes, ec. 
In effect, from an examen of all the parts of Plato's philoſo- 
phy, phyſical, metaphyſical, and ethical ; this author finds, in 
every one, evident characters of its ſacred origidal. 

As to the manner of the creation, Plato teaches that the world 
was made according to a certain exemplar, or idea, in the di- 
vine Architects mind. And all things in the univerſe, in like 
manner, he ſhews, do depend on the efficacy of eternal ideas. 
This ideal world is thus explain'd by Didymus : © Placo ſuppoſes 
© certain patterns or exemplars of all ſenſible things, which he 
© calls ideas; and as there may be various impreſſions taken 
cc off from the ſame ſeal, ſo is there a vaſt number of natures 
e exiſting from each idea.” This idea he ſuppoſes to be an 
eternal eſſence, and to occaſion the ſeveral beings in nature to 
be ſuch as itſelf is: and that moſt beautiful and perfect idea, 
which comprehends all the reſt, he maintains to be the world. 


See IDEA. 


Further, Plato teaches that the univerſe is an intelligent animal, 
conſiſting of a body and a ſoul. See Anima MunDr. 
The firft matter whereof this body was formed, he obſerves, 


was a rude indigeſted heap, or chaos: Now, adds he, the crea- 


tion was a mixed production; and the world is the reſult of a 
combination of neceſſity and underſtanding, i. e. of matter, 
which he calls neceſſity, and the divine wiſdom. 
The principles, or elements, which Plato lays down, are fire, 
air, water, and earth. See ELEMENT. 
He ſuppoſes two heavens; the empyrean, which he takes to be 
of a fiery nature, and to be inhabited by angels, ec. and the 
ſtarry heaven, which he reaches is not adamantine or ſolid, but 
liquid and ſpirable. See HEAVEN. | 

is phyſics, or doctrine de corpore, is chiefly laid down in his 
Timeus , where he argues on the properties of body, in a geo- 
metrical manner ; which Ariſtotle takes occaſion to reprehend 


in him.—His doctrine de mente is delivered in his tenth book 


of laws, and his Parmenides. 3 

St. Auguſtin commends the Platonic b ; and even fays, 
that the Platoniſts were not far from Chriſtianity : He adds; 
that the generality of the new Platoniſts of his time embraced 
the faith. 8 

Juſtin Martyr profeſſes, that Plato's doctrine was of the utmoſt 
ad vantage to him, in helping him to believe the myſteries of the 
Chriſtian faith. To which it may be added. that it was in good 
meaſure by Plato's help that Origen confuted Celſus. See TRI- 
NIT y, & C. wh 

Indeed the late author of Platoniſine dewoil# carries things to an 
extravagant length, when he contends, that the dogmata of 
our religion are only the opinions of Plato; that the fathers give 
us nothing of the myſteries thereof, but what they learnt from 
him; and that Chriſtianity is only Platoniſm veiled, or covered 
over. To which opinion, however, M. le Clerc ſeems a little 
inclined. See Gor, FATHERS, GC. 


PLATONISTS. See PLAToNIsM, and ACADEMICS. 
PLATTOON“, or PLoTTooN, in war, a ſmall, ſquare body of 


40 or 50 men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, and placed 
*The word is formed, by corruption, of the French pelaton, a 
bottom, or clue of thread. | 


gB* between 
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between the ſquadrons of horſe, to ſuſtain them; or in ambuſ- 


cades, ſtreights, and defiles, where there is not room for whole 


battalions or regiments, See BATTALION, &c. 


Plattoons are alfo uſed, when they form the hollow ſquare to 


ſtrengthen the angles. See MUSQUETEER. | 


The grenadiers are generally poſted in plattoons. See GRENAa-| ſerve and 17 7 the ſpecies or not; but, as it were, c 


DIER. 


hand; nn we ——_— 8 ult our ow 
and avoid our ruin To things that may contrib F 
as food, venery, &c. ſhe has annexed pleaſure ute tO the one, 


1 
that may conduce to the other, as hunger, — to thoſe 


. . * C. N . 
She durſt not leave it to our diſcretion, whether we woul — 
e- 


onſtraim 


n Preſervation 


us to both: Were there no pleaſure in eating, nor pain i 


PLATTS, on board a ſhip, are flat ropes made of rope - yarn, and | what numbers would be ſtarved through negligence, a hunger, 


woven one in another. See Roye, ec. 


neſs, or ſlothfulneſs? What is it induces people to A * 


Their uſe is to ſave the cable from galling in the hauſe; or to eneration, but pleaſure ? Without this the world had "Some 
wind about the flukes of the anchors, to ſave the pendant of | fiſted to this time. : 
the fore-ſheet from galling againſt them. Among the multiplicity of things to be done, and to be avoided 
PLATYSMA, Myoides. See MuscLE. for the | 07 9 — of animal lite, &-c. how ſhould we have di. 
PLAY, Luſus. See GaME, and GAMING. Net ſtinguiſhed between the one and the other, but for the ſenſation 
Pl. Av, in Poetry, &c. See DRAMA, TRAGEDY, COMEDY, &c. 


PLavy-HoUsE. See THEATRE, AMPHITHEATRE, &c. 


PLEA, PLAcrruu, in law, that which either party alledgeth for 


himſelf in court, in a cauſe then depending to be tried. See 
PLactTA, ACTION, and CovurT; ſee alſo PLEADING, &c. 
Pleas are either of the crown, or common pleas. 


PL EAS of the crown, are all ſuits in the king's name, for offences 


committed ö his crown and dignity, or againſt his crown 


and peace Such are treaſons, felonies, miſprifions of either, 


and mayhem. See TREASON, FELONY, &c. 
Edward I. enfeofted Walter de Burgo in the land of Ulſter in 
Ireland, ec. excepring the pleas of the crown, viz. rapeſtal, 
wilful firing, and treaſure-trove. Cam. tit. Ireland. 


Common PLEAS, are thoſe agitated between common perſons; 


though, by the diviſion above laid down, they ſhould compriſe 
all others except thoſe there enumerated, notwithſtanding the 
king be a party. See ABATEMENT. 

Pleas may farther be divided into as many branches as action; 
inaſmuch as they are in reality the ſame thing. See ACTION. 
There is alſo . plea, whereby matter is alledged in any 
court, that ought to be tried by another. — As if one lay baſtardy 
to another in a court baron. See FOREIGN. | | 


Pl EAS of the ſword.—Ranulph earl of Cheſter, 2 Hen. III. 


granted to his barons of Cheſhire, an ample charter of liberties, 
exceptis placitis ad gladium meum pertinentibas. 

The reaſon of the exception was, that William the Conqueror 
gave the earldom of Cheſter to his half-brother Hugh, commonly 
call'd Lupus, anceſtor of this Ranulph, Tenere ita libere ad gla- 
dium. ſicut ipſe rex tenuit Angliam ad coronam. 

Accordingly, in all indictments for felony, murder, & c. inthe 
county Palatine, the form was, Contra — domini comitis, 
gladium & dignitatem ons or contra dignitatem gladii Ceſ- 
trig —Such were the pleas for the dignity of the earl of Cheſter. 
See GLADIus. 


Court of common PLE as, called allo common bench. See Com- 


mon —— 


PLEAD NG, PLAcrrarto, a diſcourſe ſpoken at the bar, in de- 


fence of the cauſe of a party. See PLEA. 

From the time of the conqueſt, all pleading was performed in 
French, till the time of Edward III. when it was appointed that 
the pleas ſhould be pleaded in Engliſh, but to be entered or re- 
corded in Latin. See LATIN. 

At Athens, and even in France and England, it was prohibited to 
have any formed or prepared pleading, or to amuſe the court 
with eng artificial harangues; only, in important matters, it 
was the ſettled cuſtom to begin the pleadings with a paſſage in 
holy ſcripture. 

It is but of late years that eloquence was admitted to the bar; 
and it oy be ſaid, there is ſcarce any nation in Europe, where it 
is leſs practiſed or encouraged, than among us. The elocution of 
the bar, like that of the pulpit, deſpiſes the rules of rhetoric. 
See AcTION, ELoqugxck, ORA rox, &c. 


PLEADINGS, in a ſtricter ſenſe, are all the allegations of the par- 


'P 


ties to a ſuit, made after the count, or declaration, till iſſue is 
1 5 See DECLARATION. 

n this ſenſe the pleadings expreſs what is contained in the bar, 
replication, and rejoinder; and not what is in the declaration 
itſelf —Hence defaults in the matter of declaration, are not com- 
priſed within the m2iſp/eading, or inſufficient pleading, which 
only extends to that committed in the bar, replication or rejoin- 
der. See BAR, REPLICATION, and REjornDER. 
LEASURE, the effect of a ſenſation or perception agreeable to 
the mind, or of the gratification of ſome appetite. See APPE- 
TITE, SENSATION, &c. | 
Pleaſures may bediſtinguiſh'd into two kinds.—The firſt, thoſe 
which anticipate, or go before the reaſon ; ſuch are all agreeable 


ſenſations.— Theſe are ularly called pleaſures of ſenſe, or 
„ nenen 


The ſecond are thoſe which do not precede or anticipate either 
the ſenſes or reaſon.— Theſe we call pleaſures of the mind — 
Such is the joy ariſing from a clear perception of ſome future 
goods or confuſed ſenſation of a preſent one. See MI xp. 

or an inftance of each: A man frequently finds pleaſure in eat- 
ing a fruit he was before unacquainted withal : This is antici- 
parting pleaſure, which he feels ere he knows the fruit to be good. 
On the other hand, a hungry hunter expects, or perhaps actually 
finds, victuals; where the joy he conceives, is a pleaſure that fol- 
lows from the knowledge of hispreſent or tuture good. See PAIN. 
Pleaſure and pajn ſeem to be no other than engines in nature's 


of pleaſure and pain? Theſe are not only ſpurs, to urge 
alſo 5 to direct us whither we are — ky Whete-erer won 
has fixed a pleaſure, we may take it for granted, ſhe there injoinsx 
duty; and ſomething is to be there done, either for the individual, 
or the ſpecies. | : 
Hence it is that our pleaſures vary at different ſtages of life ; the 
pleaſures, e. gr. of a child, a youth, a grown man, an old man 
Cc. all tending to thoſe particular things required by nature a 
that particular ſtate of life, either for the preſervation, fimply, or 
for that and propagation, &. , 
Hence, from the different conſtitutions of the body, at differen: 
es, it were very eaſy to account for all the particular taſtes and 
pleaſures thereof: Not by deducing the pleaſures mechanical] 
from the diſpoſition of the organs in that tate; but by — . | 
ing what is neceſſary for the perfection and well-being of the 
individual in that ſtate, and what it is to contribute to that of 
the ſpecies.—ln a child, e. gr. mere preſervation in the preſent 
ſtare is not enough; it mult likewiſe grow: to bring this to pa, 
nature has made the returns of hunger, & c. more frequent, 2 
well as more acute; and the pleaſures of feeding moreexquilite. 
And that the exceſs of aliment in proportion to the bulk of the 
body may be diſpenſed withal, ſhe has made one of the great 
pleaſures of that ſtate to conſiſt in a ſeries of ſportive exerciſes, 
by means whereof the parts of the body come to be o 
and expanded, and arrive at — is done, the pleaſures 
that conduced thereto diſappear ; and others, ſuited to the new 
ſtate, ſucceed. See NATURAL inclination; ſee allo Pastron. 


For the PLEASURES of beauty, muſic, &c. See BEauTY, Music, 


C. 
why oo US, was anciently the title of a rural dean. See RUR x. 
ean. 
The denomination aroſe hence, that theſe deanries were then 
affixed to the plebania, or chief mother-church, within ſuch a 
diſtrict, which at firſt was uſually ten pariſhes. 

PLEBANvus ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a pariſh-prieſt, of 
ſuch a large mother-church, as was exempt from the juriſdiction 
of the ordinary; ſo that he had the authority of a rural dean 
committed to him by the archbiſhop, to whom the church was 
immediately ſubject. 

PLEBEIAN, PLEzE1vs, a perſon of the rank of the populace, 
or common . See COMMONS. 

The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient Romans, who 
were divided into ſenators, knights, and plebeians or commons. 
See SENATOR, KNIGHT, &c. 

PLEBISCITUM, among the Romans, a law enacted by the com- 
mon people, at the requeſt of the tribune, or ſome other ple- 
* magiſtrate, without the intervention of the ſenate. See 

AW. 

PLEB1SCITUM is more particularly applied to the law which the 
people made, when, upon a miſunderſtanding with the ſenate, 
they retired to the Aventine mount. See CivIL law. 

PLEDGE, PLE61vs, in common law, a ſurety, or gage 1 
real or perſonal, which the plaintiff or demandant is to find 
his proſecuting the ſuit. See Ga R, and V ADARI. ; 

The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for fran pledge, which fee. 
See alſo PLEDGERY. 

To PLEDGE, in drinking, denotes to warrant, or be _ 
one, that he ſhall receive no harm while he is taking his ny a 
The phraſe is referred by our antiquaries, to the practice o in 
Danes, heretofore in England, who frequently uſed to ſtab, 
cut the throats of the natives, while they were drinking. 2 

PLEDGERY, or PLzGGERy, ſuretiſhip, or an undertaking 
anſwering for another. See SURETY, and PLEDGE. del. 
The appellant ſhall require the conſtable and mareſchal ＋ 

ver his pleggs, and to diſcharge them of their pleggery 3 an- hs 
conſtable and mareſchal ſhall ask leave of the king to w_ 
pleggs, after that the 1 is come into the liſts to do 
voir. Orig. Fur. ex Vet. Cod. MS. in Bibl. Seiden. * 

PLEDGET, in chirurgery, a kind of flat tent, made, not to 
a wound, but to be laid upon it, to imbibe the oy ond 
mours, and keep it clean and dry. See TENT; and worn 1 

PLEGIIS acquietandis, a writ that lies for a ſurety, „ * 
whom he is ſurety, in caſe he pay not the money at the day. 
Nat. Brev. | , 

PLEJADES, Ilaced;, in aſtronomy, an aſſemblage of ene) 
ſtars, in the neck of the conſtellation Taurus. See STA * 
They are thus called from the Greek . eee, Port 1 
being terrible to mariners, by reaſon of the rains and tor 
frequently riſe wich them. | | The 


j 
) 
) 
$ 


call them Vergiliæ, * ver ſpring | becauſe of 
ir ri l eguinox. See VERGILIZA. ; 
7 6 — * e ied Sue, and called Lucida Pleia- 
— "Tee their ſeveral longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. 
ticle TAURUS. 
. Prack — is a 2 3 the — 2 _ 
iſhing under the reign or Ft 
brad pooh 8 Ronſard formed a Pleiades of 
1 if Tyard, and Jodelle. 
fard, du Bellay, Belleau, Baif, I yard, an 
8 15 — model, ſome of Their authors are projecting a new 
15 4s of the Latin poets of the preſent time; but they are not 
pe reed about the names of thoſe that are to com ſe it; 
= leſs on him who ſhall be the Lucida Pleiadum.—M. Bail- 
er has named F. Rapin, F. Commire, F. de la Rue, M. de 
Janteuil, M. Menage, M. du Perier, and M. Petit. | 
PLENARTY, in law, a term uſed in eccleſiaſtical matters; to 
genote that a benefice is full, or poſſeſſed of an incumbent. See 


> which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to vacancy. See VACANCY, 


VACATION, Oc. g 
iruti Gx months, is a good plenarty againſt a common | 
— againſt the be, without induction. See IN- 
STITUTION and NDUCTION. : 
PLENARY*, ſomething complete, or full —Thus, we fay, the 
grants plenary indulgences, i. e. full and intire remiſſions 
of the penalties due to all fins. See INDULGENCE. 
* The word is formed of the Latin plenarins, of plenus, full. 
PLENILUNIUMY, in aſtronomy, that phaſis or ſtate of the 
moon popularly called the full moon. See Moon. = 
* The word is a compound of the Latin plenus, and lip. 


The Latins 


PLENIPOTENTIARY®, a perſon who has full power, and 


ommiſſion to do any thing. 
ys _— is oder ore plenus, full, and potentia, power. 
The word is chiefly underſtood of the miniſters or ambaſſadors 
ſent from princes or ſtates, to treat of peace, marriages, and 
other important matters. See MINISTEx*, AMBASSADOR, & c. 
The firſt thing done in conferences of peace, is, to examine the 
powers of the plenipotenriaries. See TREATY. 

PLENITUDE, PLENITVuDo, the quality of a thing that is full, 
or that fills another. See FULL. | 
In phyſic, it is chiefly uſed for a redundancy of blood and hu- 

mours. See REPLETION. 8 EF bo | 
Phyſicians reckon two kinds of plenitude.—The one called ad 
wires, when the abundance of the blood oppreſſes the patient's 
ſtrength. 

The Car ad vaſa, when it fills the veſſels too much; ſwelling 
to a degree of burſting. SeePLETHORA. 

PLENUM, in phyſics, a term uſed to lignify that ſtate of things, 
wherein every part of ſpace, or extenſion, is ſuppoſed to be full 
of matter. See MATTER, and SPACE. 

In oppoſition to a vacuum, which is a ſpace ſuppoſed devoid 
of Ki matter. See VACUUM. 

The Carteſians adhere firmly to the doctrine of an abſolute ple- 
zum —This they do on this principle, that the eſſence of matter 
conſiſts in extenſion ; from whence, indeed, the conſequence is 
very eaſy, that where-ever there is ſpace or extenſion, there is mat- 
ter. See EXTENSION. 

But this principle we have ſhewn to be falſe; and therefore the 
conſequence drawn from it falls to the ground. See MaTTER. 
But that there is a real vacuum in the nature of things, is likewiſe 
demonſtrated by arguments 2 poſteriori, under the article Va- 
CUUM. 

PLEONASMY, Pr.zoxasMvs, in rhetoric; a figure of ſpeech, 
whereby we make uſevf words ſeemingly needleſs or ſu — 
in order to * a thought with the greater force and energy. 

1 2 is formed from the Greek TAsacwuos, q. d. ſuper- 
Such is, 7 ſowir with my own eyes; Or, He heard it with his 
ears, &c. See FIGURE. 

The pleonaſm is called by the Latins, redundantia. See R- 
DUNDANCY. 

Pleonaſm, by grammarians, is uſually defined a fault in diſcourſe, 
wherein we ſay more than needs. 258 

: Yaugelas will not allow the phraſe, I ſaw it with my own eyes, 
to be 2 pleonaſm ; inaſmuch as there are no ſuperfluous words in 
ir; none but what are neceſſary to give a ſtronger aſſurance of 
c © thing affirmed.—It is ſufficient that one of the phraſes ſay 


amewhar more than the other, to avoid the imputation of a 
Pieonaſm. 


In effect, though we give the name pleona ſin to any thing that is 


n or that enters the diſcourſe independently of the 

0 © or conſtruction; yet there are frequently words which in 

= VIEW would be pertinent, yet are uled to good purpoſe to 
Eve a greater force, or grace to diſcourſe. 

rag bote with his mouth, is a pleonaſm in Engliſh; it is none 

_ Yau! fs fic ore vs ry Some — authors 

1 » to unite together, to be a pleonaſm. 
PLEROTIOSS, any” in _—_ icine, a bad of . ies, 


Otherwiſe called 5 ; 
. 
p e word is formed from the Greek , I fill. 

LETHORA, Toes, in medicine, ſuch an abundance of any 


under the reign of Henry II.—It conſiſted 


and laudable humour, as proves hurtful to the animal 

unctions. See HUMOUR, Cc 

Plethora is chiefly underſtood of the blood, though ſometimes 
of the other humours. See BLOOD. 

The plethora is the conſequence of a good chylißcation, ſan- 
guification, &c, attended with a too ſparing diſcharge by per- 
1222 c. 

t is uſually deſcribed as either ad wires, or ad vaſa. See PL E- 
N1ITUDE. 
The plethora is chiefly produced in a body whoſe organs of di- 
geſtion are ſtrong, blood-veſlels lax; diet full of good juice, em- 
perament ſanguine, mind at eaſe and indolent, of a middle age, 
and in a moiſt air.— It renders heat and motion intolerable, 
ſtretches the great veſſels, and compreſſes the ſmaller. And 
hence ſtiffneſs, and heavineſs, and on the leaſt occaſion, rup- 
tures in the veſſels, ſuffocations, & c. See Disk ASE. 
Dr. Freind makes the catamenia, or menſes, the mere reſult of a 


plethora}, and will have them only an evacuation for relief againſt 


the quantity of the blood, which he ſuppoſes to be natural to 
women, from the humidicy of their temperature, the ſmallneſs 
of their veſſels, G. Hence a coacervation in the blood-veſlels, 
of a ſuperfluity of aliment remaining over and above what is 
excreted by the common ways. See MENSEs. 


| PLEVIN, PLEVIN A, in law, a warrant or aſſurance; the ſame 


with pledge. See PLEDGE, REPLEviIN, Cc. 


PLEURA®, Taves, in anatomy, a membrane which lines the in- 


fide of the cavity of the breaſt, and incloſes all the parts contained 
therein, being of the ſame figure and extent as the thorax itſelf, and 
of the ſame ſubſtance with the peritonæum. See THoR ax. 
The word is derived from the Greek TAtvez, which primarily 
ſignifies ſide. The Latins call it ſuccingen:. 
It is very fine and thin, yet maniteſtly double; thickeſt about 
the back, where it is faſtened to the ligaments of the vertebrz.— 
In the middle of the thorax it is doubled, which duplicature forms 
what we call the mediaſtinum, which divides the thorax longitu- 
dinally into two parts. See MEDIASTINUM. 
The uſe of the pleura is to defend the inſide of the thorax, and 
render it ſmooth, that the lungs may not be hurt in their motion. 
See LUNGs. 


PLEURISY, PLRURESsISs, Pl. xuxrrrs, TAtverrrs, in medicine, 


a violent pain inthe fide, attended with an acute fever, a cough, 
and a difficulty of breathing. | 
The pleuriſy ariſes from an inflammation of ſome part of the 
232 which is frequently joined that of the exterior and ſuper- 
Cial part of the lungs. See INFLAMMATION, and PLEURA. 
It uſually ariſes upon cooling too haſtily, after violent heat; as 
* drinking cold water, lying open to the air, &c. 
his inflammation ſeizes any part of the integuments of the tho- 
rax, viz. either the pleura or mediaſtinum ; and therefore the 
pricking pain may be felt in any part of the thorax : but the place 
it moſt ordinarily infeſts is the fide; ſometimes the right, ſome- 
tines the left, ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower. 
This makes what we call the pleuritis vera, or true or internal 
pleuriſy; in oppoſition to the notha, or ſpurious or external 
— which is a pain in the ſide, without any fever, and fre- 
uently without any cough; and is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a 
arp ſeroſity lodged in the pleura, or higher among the inter- 
coſtal muicles. | 
The great remedy in the true pleuriſy is copious and repeated 
bleeding. In adults, Sydenham obſerves, it is ſeldom cured 
with leis than the loſs of forty ounces of blood. By omitting 
1381 the patient is frequently ſuffocated. 
e pleuriſy ſometimes ſucceeds another fever, occaſioned by 
a precipitation of the febrile matter upon the pleura. 
When it riſes to an impoſthume, it is called empyema. See Eu- 
PYEMA. 7 
When it happens in the mediaſtinum, or diaphragma, it is called 
paraphrenitis. See PARAPHRENITIS. 
Ermuller recommends ſudorifics in the pleuriſy; and obſerves, 
that much more regard is to be had to the ſputum that artends the 
cough, than the urine.—Baglivi notes, that pleuriſies are frequently 


occult; and gives this method of diſcovering them. Make the 


patient lie on his right or left ſide, and bid him breathe ſtrongly, 
and cough: If he feel any pain or heavineſs after it, he is cer- 
tainly pleuritic.— The ſame author adds, that a hard pulſe is a 
certain attendant of the pleuriſy. 

Riverius gives us inſtances of notable cures performed herein by 
cupping and ſcarification. 


PLEXUS, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral parts in the 


body, conſiſting of bundles of little veſſels interwoven in form 

of net- work. See VESSEL. | 

The nerves, in their progreſs, form ſeveral plexus's, eſpecially the 
r vagum, or eighth pair, the intercoſtals, and the fifth. See 
ERVE. 

The par vagum, at its interſection with the intercoſtal nerve, 

forms the plexus ganglioformis ſuperior and inferior. See 

GANGLIOFoRM1s.—A branch of this nerve joining near the 

heart, with others from the intercoſtals, form the plexus car- 

diacus ſuperior. See CaRDIAcus. A little further it ſends off 

ſeveral branches, which, reuniting, form the plexus pueumoni- 


cus. See NERVES. -In each trunk of the intercoſtal, be- 


fore it arrives at the thorax, are two plexus ganglioformes, 


called plexus cer vicalet.— When arrived in the thorax, it re- 


ceives 


— ——— — 


[ 
: q 
' 


PLO 


ceives three or four twigs from the vertebral nerves, together | 


with which it conſtitutes the plexus intercoſtalis; whence de- 


ſcending into the abdomen, it forms that famous piece of net- 


work, called on the right ſide plexus hepaticus, and on the left 
plexus ſplenicus.— From the hepatic plexus ariſe a number of 
branches, proceeding ſome to the liver, others to the pancreas, 
others to the capſula or ꝑliſſon, and other larger ones to the right 


kidney.—The ſplenic plexus ſends out branches to the left part | 


of the ventricle and pancreas, the ſpleen, the left atrabilary cap- 
ſula, and left kidney.—Laſtly, ſeveral branches both from the he- 


patic and ſplenic plexus, paſſing along the meſenteric arteries, eſ- 


the meſenteric plexus, which bears ſome reſemblance to a ſun, 


PLEXUS choroides, is a wonderful contexture of ſmall arteries 


PLICA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the hair, almoſt peculiar to po- 
land, and hence denominated Polonica; though there are inſtan-- 


PLIGHT, in our old law-books, a term which ſignifies the eſtate, 


PLINTHD®, in architecture, a flat ſquare member, in form of a 
brick; ſometimes alſo called the . Tab. Archit. fig. 


PLIN TR 
PLiNTH of a wall, is a term for two or three rows of bricks ad- 
PLOCE, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a word is repeated, by way 


Cruelty! yes, cruelty beyond all example. His wife's a wife in- 


PLOT, or PLorr, in gardening. See the article GR ass-plor, &c. 
PLor, in dramatic poetry, the table of a tragedy or comedy; or 


PLoT is more particularly uſed for the knot or intrigue, which 
Prom, in ſurveying, the plan, or draught, of any parcel of ground, 
PLOTTING, among ſurveyors, the art of deſcribing, or laying 


down on paper, &. the ſeveral angles and lines ot a tract of 


Chain. See SURVEYING. | 
In ſurveying with the plain-table, the plotting is ſaved ; the ſe- 


tor, the angles are taken in degrees; and the diſtances in chains 


pecially the upper, to which they ſerve as a kind of cover, form 


from the circumference whereof proceed ſeveral little branches 
or threads in manner of rays, continued thence to the inteſtines ; 
though ſtill accompanying the arteries. See MESENTERIC, &c. 


and veins, and, as ſome ſay, lymphatics, in the brain, on each fide 
of the thalami nervorum opticorum, and juſt over the pineal 
gland. See CHOROIDES, and BRAIN. 

It is ſometimes alſo called plexus reticularis, from its net- like 
ſtructure. See RETIcULARIS. 


ces of it in Hungary, Alſatia, Switzerland, & c. See HAIR. 


The plica is a ſevere, malignant, and dangerous diſeaſe, wherein | 


the hair of the head is matted and glued together beyond all poſh - 
bility of being extricated ; attended with a grievous diſorder of 


all the limbs of the body; and before the hair become compli-| 


cated, a violent pain; a ſweat uſually attending it. 

An unſeaſonable cutting off the hair in this caſe is dangerous; 
nor is there any proper and adequate remedy for the diſeaſe yet 
diſcovered. 


with the quality of the land; though ſometimes it extends alſo to 
the rent-charge,and the poſſibility of a dower. Coke's Iuſt. fol.221. 


26. lit. u. fig. 24. lit. u. fig. 49. lit. E. | 

* The word comes from the Greek TAuvdos, brick. 
The plinth is uſed as the foot, or foundation of columns; being 
that flat ſquare table, under the mouldings of the baſe and pe 
deſtal, at the bottom of the whole order; ſeeming to have been 


originally intended to keep the bottom of the primitive wooden] 


pillars from rotting. See BASE, PEDESTAL, COLUMN, G&c. 
The plinth is alſo called orle, or orlo. See ORLo. 


Vitruvius alſo calls the Tuſcan abacus, plinth, from its reſem- 


bling a 5 brick. See ABACUS. 
0 
ſquare ; ſerving to ſupport a ſtatue, &c. See STATUE, &c. 


vancing out from the wall; or, in the general, for any flat high 
moulding, ſerving in a front wall to mark the floors, or to ſuſtain 
the eaves of a wall, and the larmier of a chimney. See WALL, &c. 


of emphaſis ; in ſuch manner as not only to expreſs the ſubject; 
but the quality thereof. 


deed. See REPETITION. 


a little ſum given to the laſt bidder. 
The plok-penin is a kind of earneſt, whereby it is ſignified, that 
the commodity is adjudged to him. See EARNEST. 
The plok-penin differs according to the quality of the commo- 
dity, and the price of the lot.—Sometimes it is arbitrary, and de- 
pends on the pleaſure of the buyer; and ſometimes regulated by 
the ordinances of the burgo-maſters. | 


For inſtance, the p/ok-penins of French wines are fixed at two 


florins; thoſe of Frontignac at 20 ſols; thoſe of Rheniſh at two 
florins ; thoſe of vinegar at 20 ſols, and thoſe of brandy at 30. 
There are alſo merchandizes where there are no plok-perins ; 
and others where it is double what we have mentioned. 


the action repreſented therein. See FABLE, and ACTION. 
makes the difficulty and embarras of a piece. See KNor, and 
INTRIGUE. 5 

The unravelling puts an end to the plot. See CATASTROPHE. 
e. gr. a field, farm, or manor, ſurveyed with an inſtrument, and 
laid down in the proper figure and dimenſions. See PLOTTING. 


ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, or the like inſtrument, and a 


veral angles and diſtances being laid down on the {pot as faſt as 
they are taken. See PLAIN fable. 
But in working with the theodolite, ſemicircle, or circumferen- 


and links. See THEoDOLITE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, Ge. 


a ſtatue, &c. is a baſe, or ſtand, either flat, round, or 


„ 


PLOK-PENIN, a term uſed in the public ſales at Amſterdam, for 


So that there remains an after- operation, to reduce thoſe num- 


bers into lines; and fo to form a draught, 


Map. This operation is called plotting. 
Plotting, then, is r by means of two inſtrumen 
of 


Plan, or map. See 


rotractor, and plotting ſcale.—By the firſt, the ſ „ the 
GG in the field with a theodolite, or the like, ana s ange 
down in degrees in the field-book, are protracted on tered 
their juſt quantity. See PROTR AcToOR. | paper in 
By the latter, the ſeveral diſtances meaſured with the chajn 
entered down, in like manner, in the field-book, are lat 0 b a 
in their juſt proportion. See PLoTTING ſcale. own 
Under thoſe two articles, are found, ſeverally, the uſe of thoſ 
reſpective inſtruments in the laying down of angles and e 5 
We ſhall here give their uſe conjointly, in the p/orriag of af * | 
ſurveyed eicher with the circumferentor, or theodolite, © 


Method of PLOTTING, from the circumferentor.—Suppoſe IM 


cloſure, e. gr. ABCDEFGHK,) (Tab. Sur ve yin 

to have been ſurveyed; and the ſeveral angles, 0 12005 8 
circumferentor in going round the field, and the diſtance; g 
meaſured by a chain, to be found entered in the field-· book 0 
in the following table: | 185 


Deg. Min. Cha. Link. Deg. Min Cha, Link, 


A 191 Oo 10 75 E 324 30 

B 297 % 6 82 G 98 30 + 
G:: 246 360 6 bg .H. 71 oo 7 78 
D 325 oo 6 96 K 161 30 8 22 
E 12 , - 


I. On a paper of the proper dimenſions, as L MN O, (g. 31) 
draw a number of parallel and equidiſtant lines, repreſenijn 
meridians, expreſſed in dotted lines. Their uſe is, to direct the 
3 of the protractor; the diameter whereof muſt always 
e laid either upon one of them, or parallel thereto; the ſemi- 
circular limb downwards for angles greater than 18co, and up- 
wards for thoſe leſs than 1809. | 
The paper thus prepared, aſſume a point on ſome meridian, 
as A, whereon lay the centre of the protractor, and the diameter 
along the line. Conſult the field-book for the firſt angle, i.e. 
for the degree Cut by the needle at A, which the table gives 
you, 1910. | 
ow ſince 1910 is more than a ſemicircle, or 18, the ſemi- 
Circle of the protractor is to be laid downwards; where, keep- 
ing it to the point, with the protracting-· pin, make a mark againſt 
191; through which mark, from A, draw an indefinite line Ab. 
The firſt angle thus protracted, again conſult the book, for the 
length of the firſt line AB. This you find 10 chains 7 links. 
— * a convenient ſcale therefore, on the plotting ſcale, take 
the extent of 10 chains 75 links, between the compaſſes; and 
ſetting one point in A, mark where the other falls in the line Ab, 


which ſuppoſe in B: draw therefore the full line AB, for the 


firſt ſide of the incloſure. 
Proceed then to the ſecond angle, and laying the centre of the 
protractor on the point B, with the diameter as before directed, 
make a mark, as c, againſt 29%, the degrees cut at B; and 
draw the indefinite line Bc.—On this line, from the plotting 
ſcale, as before, ſet off the length of your ſecond line, wiz: 
6 chains 83 links; which extending from B to the point C, 
draw the line B C, for the ſecond ſide. 
Proceed now to the third angle or ſtation: Lay then the centre 
of the protractor, as before, on the point C; make a mark, 
as d, againſt the number of degrees cut at C, viz. 216, draw the 
indefinite line Ca, and thereon ſet off the third diſtance, dia. 
7 chains 82 links; which terminating, e. gr. at D, draw the full 
line CD, for the third fide. | « 
Proceed now to the fourth angle, D; and laying the centre 0 
the protractor over the point D, againſt 3259, the degree cut 
by the needle, make a mark e; draw the dry line De, an 
thereon ſet off the diſtance 6 chains 96 links, which 1 
nating in E, draw D E for the fourth line: And proceed tot 
fifth angle, viz. E. | . 
Here the degrees cut by the needle being 109 24, (which x 4 
than a ſemicircle) the centre of the protractor mult be lai - 
the point E, and the diameter on the meridian, with the ha 
circular limb turned upwards.—In this ſituation make a nar ) 
as before, againſt the number of degrees, viz. 12* 24 7 4 
the 'needle at E; draw the dry line E f, on which fer off! 
fifth diſtance, viz. 9 chains 71 links; which extending from 
to F, draw the full line E F, for the fifth fide of the incloſure. 
After the ſame manner proceeding orderly to the angles i Jan 
and K; placing the protractor, making marks a ainft 4 : 
ſpective degrees, drawing indefinite dry lines, and ſetting o he 
reſpective diſtances, as above, you will have the plott o 
whole incloſure ABC, &c. ö 5 ben 
Such is the general method of plotting from this — N 
ir muſt be obſerved, that in this proceſs, the ſtationary . 
the lines wherein the circumferentor is placed to take the: | Pa 
and wherein the chain is run to meaſure the diſtances, abe, b. 
perly, the lines here plotted.— When, therefore, in e 
ſtationary lines are at any diſtance from the fence or — | co 
of the field, & c. off-ſersare taken, #. e. the diſtanceof ANA 
from the ſtationary line is meaſured at each ſtarion Aa int 
intermediate places, if there prove any conſiderable bene 


fence. : in 


ch, to be laid down from each reſpectively. 
—  PLoTTIN G, where the angles are taken by the theo- 


PLOTTING ſca 


Uſe of the PLO 
#he chain, to lay 
Chains, 50 links. Draw a 
compaſſes at figure 6 on the 
and extend the other to 5 


Is diſtance being transferred to the line, will exhibit the 6 
- it bedeſir'd to have 6 chains, 50 links, take up more or leſs 
2 take them off from a greater or leſſer ſcale, i. e. from a 


1 the chains a 


J 


Take the length of t 
the given ſcale, you 


great diviſions, to q of . ; i 
ö — © 8 *. 2 2 ſmall ones: hence the given line 
Low, in agriculture, a popular machine for the 
of a train or carriage, with 
e other edged ; ſerving to cut 


breaking up of 5 i 
i ground; conſiſtin 
v yy lte irons; the one pointed, cb 


PL O 


To e, che off ler muſt be laid down from them, 2. e. perpen- 
A 7 


et fall at the proper places from 
ene ee 1 of which perpendiculars, 
the ee by lines, give the Plot deſir d. | 
2 d of going round the field, the angles and diſtances have 
og Kraken from one ſtation; the proceſs of plotting is obvi- 
N m the example above: All here required, being to pro- 
nur oy the manner already deſcribed, the ſeveral angles and 
tracts 3 „ taken from the ſame ſtationary point in the field; 
3 ſame point or centre on the paper.— The extremities 
T7 Ge lines thus determined, being then connected by lines, will 
; equir'd. | 
joe he es len ſurvey'd from two ſtations, the ſtationary 
line, to be firſt plotted, as above; then, the angles and diſtances 


.- ie. by back-ſight and fore-ſight, (as it is call'd) is ſome- 
aa  iffcrent 2 2 angles for plotting, the quantity 
of each muſt firlt be found; by ſubtracting the degrees of the 
fore- ſight and back - ſight from each other: the remainder is the 
angle to be protracted. See THEODOLITE. ; ; 
The uſe of parallel lines 1s here excluded; and inſtead of laying 
the protractor conſtantly on, or parallel to, meridians, its di- 
rection is varied at every angle. The practice is chus: ; 
Suppoſe the former incloſure to have been ſurvey'd with the 


- 


lice, after the manner of back ſight and fore-{ight; and 
. quantity of each angle to be found by ſubtraction. 
An indefinite line is drawn at random, as A K, ( fig. 31.) and on 
this the meaſured diſtance, e. gr. 8 chains, 22 links, ſet off, as in 
the former example: If now the quantity of the angle A have 
peen found 1400 the diameter of the protractor is to be laid on 
the line A K, with the centre over A; and againſt the number of 
degrees, viz. 140, a mark made, an indeterminate dry line drawn 
through it, and the diſtance of the line A B laid down from the 
cale thereupon. 
1 hus we the point B; upon which laying the centre of the 


protractor, the diameter, along the line A B, the angle B is pro- 


tracted, by making a marł againſt its number of degrees, draw- 
ing a dry line, and ſetting off the diſtance B C, as before. 
Then proceed to C; laying the diameter of the protractor on 
BC, the centre on C protracts the angle C, and draw the line 
CD: Thus proceeding, orderly, to all the angles and ſides, you 
will have the pott of the whole incloſure ABC, &c. as before. 
þ a mathematical inſtrument, uſually of wood, 
ſometimes of braſs, or other matter ; and either-a foor, or half 
a foot long. See SCALE. | 
It is denominated from its uſe in plotting of grounds, c. See 
PLoTTING. 
On one ſide of the inſtrument (repreſented Tab. Survey. fig. 32.) 
are ſeven ſeveral ſcales, or lines, divided into equal parts.—The 
firſt diviſion of the firſt ſcale is ſubdivided into ten equal parts, 
to which is prefix d the number 10, ſignifying that 10 of thoſe 
ſubdiviſions make an inch; or that the diviſions of that ſcale 
are decimals of- inches. 
The firſt diviſion of the ſecond ſcale is likewiſe ſubdivided into 
lo; to which is prefix d the number 16, denoting that 16 of thoſe 
ſubdiviſions make an inch.—The firſt diviſion of the third ſcale 
is ſubdivided in like manner into 10, to which is prefix d the 
number 20.—To that of the fourth ſcale is prefix d the number 
24. to that of the fifth 32; that of the ſixth 40; that of the 
ſeventh 48; denoting the number of ſubdiviſions equal to an 
inch, in each, reſpectively. 
The two laſt ſcales are broken off before the end, to give room 
tor two lines of chords mark'd by the letters cc. See CHoRD. 
On the back. ſide of the inſtrument is a diagonal ſcale, the firſt 
of whoſe diviſions, which is an inch long, if the ſcale be a foot, 
and half an inch, if half a foot, is ſubdivided, diagonally, into 
100 equal parts.—Ar the other end of the ſcale is another dia- 
gonal ſubdiviſion, of half the length of the former, into the 
lame number of parts, viz. 100, See DIAGONAL. 
ext the ſcales, is a line divided into hundredth parts of a foot, 
numbered 10, 20, 30, Gc. and a line of inches ſubdivided into 
tenth parts, mark'd 1, 2, 3, Cc. | 80 
ING ſcale.— 1. Any diſtance being meaſured with 
it down on paper. Suppoſe the diſtance to be 6 
indefinite line ; ſer one foot of the 
cale, e. gr. the ſcale of 20 in an inch, 
of the fubdiviſions, for the 50 links: 


ans, 50 links, requir'd. 


ale that has more or fewer diviſions in an inch. | 


7 nd links contained in a right line, e. gr. that 

zun, according to any ſcale, e. gr. that of 20 in an inch.— 
he line in the compaſſes, and applying it to 
will find it extend from the number 6 of the 


H, or 


therefore, the ſtationary lines being laid down; as 


PLO 


and open the ground, and draw furrows therein. See AGRicuL* 
TURE, PLOWING, @*c.. 


The parts of the plough are, the plough-beam, the handle, tail; 


ſtilts, hales or ſtaves, neck or ſhare-beam, earth-board, mould- 


board, breaſt-board, furrow board, ſhield-board, &c. the ſheath; 
Hare: iron, coulter, plough-pin and collar-links, plough-pillow and 
bolſter, and ſometimes wheels. FI 
The ſtructure and contrivance of the plough is various in various 
kinds of grounds: A particular deſcription of all would be end- 
leſs The moſt uſual are the | 

Double-wheeled PLOUGH, uſed throughout Hertfordſhire, &-c.— 
This is apparently one of the belt, ſtrongeſt, and of eaſieſt 
draught, of any ; and ſuits all kinds of lands, except miry clays in 
winter; which are apt to clog the wheels, which are about 18 or 
20 inches high, and the furrow-wheel ſometimes larger than the 
other. | 

Lincolnſhire PLOUGH is ſingular in its ſhape, and very good for 
marſh or fenny lands, ſubject to weeds and ſedges, but free from 
ſtones; by reaſon of its coulter, and the largeneſs of its ſhare, 
which is often a foot broad, and very ſharp. 


Suſſex ſingle-wheel PLOUGH is of a clumſy make, very wide in 


the breech ; ſo that the draught of it muſt be very hard. It is 
chiefly remarkable for its ſhape. 
Caxton or trenching PLOUGH, invented to cut drains about Cax- 
ton in Cambridgeſhire, in ſtiff miry clay grounds.—Tr is larger 
than ordinary, and has two coulters,one betore the other ; which 
bending inwards,cut each {ide of the trench The mould-board 
is three times the uſual length, to caſt the turf a great way off 
from the trench. 
It cuts a trench a foot wide at bottom, a foot and half at top, and 
a foot deep; and is drawn with twenty horſes. | | 
Dray PLOUGH is the moſt common. It is made without either 
wheel or foor; of an eaſy draught; beſt in winter, for miry 
clays, where the land is ſoft. > 
Spaniſh PLOUGH varies much in its make from our common 
ploughs. It is a kind of ſemicircle, pitch'd on one end, with the 
convex {ide turned to the plowman, and the concave {ide (a lit- 
tle inclined) to the horſe. Its tail is in a right line with the ſhare. 


acres of their light ground in a day. | 

Colcheſter PLOUGH is a fine light- wheel plough, with which two 
horſes will cut up two acres of their light land in a day.—lt is 
peculiar for its iron earth-board made rounding, which turns 
the turf better than any other plough yet invented. 

Ore-wheel PLouGH may be uſed in almoſt any kind of ground; 
being lighter and nimbler than other wheel ploughs. 5 

Double PLOUGH. In this, there is one plough fix d to the fide of 

another; fo that by means of four horſes and two men a double 

furrow is plowed, the one by the (ide of the other. 

Add to theſe another kind of double ploygh, whereby two fur- 

rows are plowed at once, one under another, by which the 

earth is ſtirr'd up 12 or 14 inches depth, which is of great benefit. 


PLouUGH, among book-binders, is a tool wherewith they cut the 


leaves of books ſmooth. See Book-BINDING. | 
PLouGn, or plow, in navigation, an ancient mathematical inſtru- 
ment, made of box, or pear- tree, uſed to take the height of the 
ſun or ſtars, in order to find the latitude. See H EIGHT, LaT1- 
TUDE, &c. : 
It admits of the degrees to be very large, and is much eſteem'd by 
many artiſts; rho' now generally diſuſed among us. See ALT1- 
TUDE. 
PLow-LAND, or plough-land, carucata terre, in our ancient 

cuſtoms the ſame with Hida, or, a hide of land. See Hip. 
In a more modern ſenſe, as uſed in reſpect of repairing high- 

ways, a plough- land is eſtimated at 50 s. per annum. 
PLOW-ALMs, a duty anciently of a penny: paid to the church for 

every plough-land, or hide of land. See HiDE. | 
De qualibet carucata junta inter paſcha & pentecoſten unum 
denarium, qui dicitur plou-almes. Monaſt. Aug. 
PLOUGH-MONDAY, the next monday after twelfth- day, when the 
ploughmen in the north-country draw a plovgh from door to 
door, and beg plough money to drink. 
PLOUGHING, or PLow1NG, one of the principal operations in 

agriculture; performed with the plongh. See PLOUGH, and T1L- 
LING, 
Ploughing is principally either that of /ays, or of fallows. 
PLoUGHING of lays is the firſt cutting up of graſs-ground for 
corn ; whic Aer done in January, when the earth is wet, 
and the turf tough, ſo as to hold turning without breaking; in 
which the perfection of this kind of ploughing conſiſts. 
PLoUGHING of fallows, called alſo fallowing, is a preparing of 

land by ploughing, long before it be ploughed for ſeed. —This is a 


conſiderable benefit to lands, few of which will bear above two 


crops ſucceſſively without ſuch reſpite. Hence landlotds uſe ro 
bind their renants to it once in three years. 
When this is done twice, it is called #wifallowing ; when thrice, 
zrifallowing, &c. 
The firſt is as ſoon as the husbaridman has done ſowing his corn; 
and this is to be very ſhallow, well turned, and clapped cloſe to- 
ether. The ſecond is in June, when they go the full depth. — 
he third, about the beginning of Auguſt.—If ir riſe full of 
clods, they harrow it down; but ſoon ſtrick- e, ot plaugh it 


up again into ridges. 
P ag 53 Ia 


Wich this p/ough and one horſe the Spaniards plough two or three 


PLU 


In Staffordſhire, beſide the three ſummer fallowings, they uſually 
give their land a winter allowing. Pliny commends the plonghing 
of lands four times; and ſo does Virgil: | 
Illa ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari 
Agricole, bis que ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit. 
| eorg. lib. 1. 
This is an ancient piece of husbandry; Xenophon, Pindar, and 
Virgil, recommend it: witneſs thoſe verſes of Virgil : 
Altiernis idem tonſas ceſſare novaleis, 
Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. 
| Georg. lib. 1. 

PLUG, a large wooden peg wherewith to ſtop the bottom of a 
Ciſtern, cask, pipe, or the like. 

PLUMAGE, the feathers, or covering of birds. For the mecha- 
niſm whereof, ſee FEATHER. | 

PLUMAGE, in falconry, is particularly underſtood of the feathers 
under a hawk's wing. See HAWK. 

The falconers alſo give their hawks parcels of ſmall feathers to 
make them caſt ; and theſe they call plumage. See CASTING. 
PLUMB, or PLUM, in matters of ſpicery. See CURRANs,and 

RarsrNs. 

PLUMB-rLiNE, a term among artificers for a perpendicular line. 
See PERPENDICULAR. 

It is thus called, becauſe uſually deſcribed by means of a plum- 
met. See PLUMMET. 

PLUMBAGO, in metallurgy, a metalline recrement, ſeparated 
in the purification of gold or ſilver with lead, and CY to 
the ſides of the furnace. See REFINING, GOLD, SILVER, &c. 
This is otherwiſe called mol bdæna; and has the ſame virtue with 
litharge. See LITHARGE. 

PLuMBAaGo ſeems alſo to have been uſed, among the ancients, 

for black lead, uſed in making pencils for deſigning, &c. See 
Black LEAD. 
Pomet adds, that plumbago was alſo the ſea-lead, plumbum ma- 
rinum of the ancients; who, he notes, took that drug for a 
production of the ſea, not a mineral, as it really is; bur this is 
{carce credible. - 

PLUMBERY®, the art of caſting, preparing, and working lead; 

and of uſing it in buildings, &c. See LEaD. 

The word is formed of the Latin plumbum, lead. 
The lead uſed in plumbery is furnithed from the lead-works in 
large ingots, or blocks, called pigs of lead, ordinarily weighing 
about an hundred pounds a-piece. 
As this lead melts very eaſily, it is eaſy to caſt figures hereof, of 
any kind, by running it into moulds of braſs, clay, plaſter, &c. 
See FOUNDERY, and STATUE. 
But the chief article in plumbery, is the ſheets, and pipes of 
lead.—It is theſe make the baſis of the plumbers work in build- 
ing; the procels of theſe, therefore, we ſhall give a deſcription of. 

Nethod of caſting large {heets of lead. The lead deſtined for this 
uſe is melted in a large caldron or furnace, uſually built with 
free-ſtone and earth, fortified on the outſide with a maſſive of 
ſhards and plaſter. At the bottom hereof is a place ſunk lower 
than the reſt, wherein is diſpoſed an iron pot, or pan, to receive 

what may remain of the metal after the ſheer is run. The fur- 
nace is ſo raiſed above the area of the floor, as that the iron pot 
juſt reſts thereon. | 
To uſe the furnace, they heat it with wood laid within it; that 
done, they throw in the lead, pell-mell with the burning coals, to 
melr. | 
Near the furnace is the table, or mould, whereon the leed is to be 
caſt.— It conſiſts of large pieces of wood, well jointed, and 
bound with bars of iron at the ends. Around ir runs a frame, 
conſiſting of a ledge or border of wood two or three inches 
thick, and one or two high from the table, called the ſharps. 
The ordinary width of the tables is from three to four foot; and 
their length from 18 to 20 foot. | | 
The table is covered with fine ſand ; prepared, by moiſtening it 
with a watering-pot, then working it with a ſtick; and at laſt, to 
render it ſmooth and even, beating it flat with a mallet,and plain- 
ing it with a {lip of braſs or wood. 
Over the table is a ſtrike or rake of wood, which bears and plays 
on the edges of the frame by means of a notch cut in either end 
thereof; and ſo placed, as that between it and the ſand is a ſpace 
proportionable to the intended thickneſs of the ſheet.—The uſe 
of this ſtrike is to drive the matter, while yet liquid, to the ex- 
tremity of the mould. 
A-top of the table is a triangular iron peel or ſhovel, bearing, 
before, on the edge of the table itſelf, and behind, on a treſtle 
ſomewhat lower than the table.—Its uſe is in conveying the 
metal into the mould; and the deſign of its oblique diſpoſition 
is, that it may by that means be able to retain the metal, and keep 
it from running off at the fore-fide, where it has no ledge.— 
Some of theſe peels are big enough to hold fifteen or ſixteen 
hundred weight of lead, and even more. | 
Things being thus diſpoſed, with a large iron ladle they take out 
the melted lead, coals and all, out of the furnace; and with this, 
mixed as it is, fill the iron peel. When full, they take out the 
coals, and clear the lead with another iron ſpoon pierced after the 
manner of a ſcummer. 
This done, they hoiſt up the lower part of the peel by its handle; 
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the mould, the plumber conducts and drives i : 
of the table by nds of the ſtrike, which the — remity 
along the ledges, and thus renders the ſheer of an equal thick 
The ſheets thus caſt, there remains nothing but to edge — 
ire. to planiſh the edges on both ſides, in order to rende, hem 
or pode _ ſheets of lead | "them 
Method of caſting thin ſheets ead.—The table 
uſed is of Ls and breadth ar diſcretion, only lean 
ſide.—Inſtead of ſand they cover it with a piece of woollen lone 
nailed down at the two ends to keep it tight; and over this 11 
very fine linen cloth. Tde feet of the table are uneven, ſo — 
it does not ſtand horizontal, but moderately inclined. "M 
Great regard is had to the lead while melting, that it have the uſt 
degree of heat, ſo as it may run well, yet not burn the inen — 
This they judge of by a piece of paper; for if the aper take 
fire in the liquid lead, it is roo hot; and if it be not ſhrunk and 
ſcorched alittle; it is not hot enough. 
Being then in its juſt degree, they have 2 ſtrike, but different 
from that deſcribed in the former article; as ſerving both fo 
peel and ſtrike, to contain, and to conduct the liquid lead. 1; 
in effect, a wooden caſe without any bottom, only cloſed on Fins 
ſides. It is pretty high behind, but the two lides, like two acute 
angles, ſtill diminiſh to the tip, from the place where they are 
Joined to the third or middle piece, where they are of the fame 
height therewith, viz. 7 or 8 inches high.—The width of the 
middle makes that of the ſtrike, which again makes that of the 
ſheer to be caſt. 
The ſtrike is placed a-top of the table, which is before covered 
in that part, with a paſteboard that ſerves as a bottom to the caſe 
and prevents the linen from being burnt while the liquid i Pour: | 
ing in. The ſtrike is ſo diſpoſed on the table, as that the higheſt 
part looks to the lower end of the table, and the two ſloping tides 
to the higher end. 
The ſtrike is now filled with lead according to the quantity to 
be uſed; which done, two men, one ateach fide the table, let 
the ſtrike deſcend down the table, or elſe draw it down with a ye- 
locity greater or leſs, as the ſheet is to be more or leſs thick; 
the thickneſs of the ſheer ſtill depending on the promptitude 
wherewith the ſtrike ſlides down the inclining mould. 
Theſe fine ſmooth ſheets of lead are ſometimes uſed between the 
joints of large ſtones in great buildings, &c. 
Method of caſting pipes, without ſoldering.—To male theſe pipes, 
they have a kind of furnace, conſiſting of a large iron furnace 
or caldron, ſupported on a pretty high iron ſtand. The caldron 
is encompaſſed with a maſſive of bricks and loam ; only leaving 
a mouth or paſſage for the conveyance of wood underneath, and 
lighting the fire ; and anotherlittle aperture behind, to ſerve as 
a vent-hole. 
In this furnace they melt the lead, after firſt heating it with a fre 
underneath : To forward the fuſion, they put in burning faggots 
along with the metal —The metal is skimmed and laden off 
with the inſtruments mentioned above. 
Near the ſurface is a bench, furniſhed at oneend with a little 
mill, with arms or levers to turn it withal.—A ſtronggirt, arm'd 
with an iron hook at one extremity, is faſtened by the otherto 
the axis of the mill, around which it turns when in motion. On 
this bench the moulds of the pipes are placed horizontally,and 
the mill and the girt ſerve to draw out the iron core after the 
pipe is Cait. | 
The moulds of theſe tubes are of braſs, and conſiſt of tuo 
pieces, which open and ſhut by means of hooks and hinges; 
their inner calliber, or diameter, is according to the ſie of the 
pipe to be made; their length is uſually two foot and a hal. 
n the middle is placed a core, or round piece of braſs or on, 
ſomewhat longer than the mould, and of the thickneſs of the 
inner diameter of the pipe.—This core is paſſed through two 
copper rundles, one at each end of the mould, which they 
ſerve to cloſe; and to theſe is joined a little copper tube _ 
two inches long, and of the thickneſs the leaden pipe 1s inten : | 
to be of.—By means of theſe tubes the core is retained in the 
middle of the cavity of the mould. : I 
The core being in the mould, with the rundles at its tuo en r 
and the lead melted in the furnace; they take it up in 2 
pour it into the mould by a little aperture at one end, made 
form of a funnel. hook of 
When the mould is full, and the metal cold, they paſs the 22 
the girt into a hole at the end of the core; and turning the 
with the hand, draw out the core. They then open tne mom 
and take out the pipe. 
If they defire — ova the * lengthened, they put —— 
thereof in the lower end of the mould, and paſs the en = 
core into it; then ſhut the mould again, and apply Rear A the 
tube as before, the pipe juſt caſt ſerving for run le, Cc. 
other end. 2 
Things thus replaced, they pour in freſh metal into the _ 
thus repent the operation, till they have got a pipe 
length requir'd. n 
Pipes wn bf ſheet-lead ſoldered. The plumbers have wook 1 


| . - d . 

linders, or rollers, of the length and thickneſs require” g 
> theſe they form their pipes, by path. _ _ ogthe! 
them; ſoldering up the edges all along, thus After g : 


upon which the liquid matter running off, and ſpreading itſelf on 


ü 
lead well with a grater, they rub reſin over the part thus _ 
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of a ſingle woolen thread, and a double warp, the one wool, of 


two threads twiſted, the other goats or camels hair; tho? there 


= ns Pluſbes intirely of worſted, and others compoſed wholly 
of hair. | 


Pluſh is manufactured like velvet, on a loom with three treadles. | 
l 
| 


or elſe melt it 
it ſome ſolder melted in a ladle, or elſe me 
ith — ſoldering iron, ſmearing thoſe parts where they ons 
1 older catch, with chalk, or the ſoil of the hand. 


{ . * 
2 which the — uſe, is a mixture of two pounds of 


then po 


lead with one of tin. See SOLDER 3 ſee alſo TI N, and TINNINO. 


BUM. See the article LEAD. 

NS uſtum. See Burnt LEAD. SN 
PLUME-ALUS neh en leather, pulled out of the tai 

UME, a ſer or bunch of oſtrich- feathers, pulled o 
2. d win 3. and made up to ſerve for ornament in funerals, Ce. 

- * * falconry, is the general colour or mixture of the fea- 
oh of a hawk, which ſhews her conſtitution. See HAW. 
1 The word is formed of the Latin pluma, feather. 


—T wo of theſe ſeparate and depreſs the woolen warp, and the 
third raiſes the hair-warp; upon which the workman, throwing 
the ſhuttle, paſſes the woof between the woolen and hair-warp ; 
and, afterwards, laying a braſs broach, or needle, under that of | 
the hair, he cuts it thereon with a knife deſtined for that uſe, | 1 
conducting the knife on the broach, which is made a little hol- 191 


low, all its length; and thus gives the ſurface of the pluſb an 1 
appearance of velvet. See VELVET. 


- — — — 


When a hawk ſeizes her prey, and diſmantles it of its feathers, 
is (aj lume it. ; 
p _ * 9 in botany, a little member of the grain 
0 of a plant; being that which in the growth of the plant 

becomes the ſtem, or trunk thereof. See SEED, and STEM. 
The plume is incloſed in a cavity tormed in the lobes, on purpoſe 
fur its reception. lt is almoſt of the ſame colour with the ra- 
dicle, or little root, on the baſis whereof it is ſuſtained. See 
The rows is the firſt part that appears out of the earth; as, in 
effect, it is the part that firſt appears out of the membrane or 
cover of the ſeed; there being a hole over- againſt it in the 
membrane, thro* which it makes its eſcape. _ | 
It is the appearance of the plume without the cavity of the grain, 
that makes what we _ the bud or germ of aplant. See GER- 
TION; fee alſo PLANT. 
The pin, ſo called, becauſe conſiſting of ſeveral pieces bound 
rogether in manner of A fearher.—In corn, the plum is that 
which, after the radicle is ſhot forth, ſhoots out towards the 
{waller end of the ſeed; whence ſome call it the acroſpire. See 
AcRosPIRF, MALT, &c. | 27 2 

PLUMMET, PLUMB-RULE, or PLUMB-LINE, an inſtrument 
uſed by maſons, carpenters, &'c. to draw perpendiculars withal 
in order to judge wherher walls, ec. be upright, planes hori- 
20ntal, and the like. See PERPENDICULAR. 

It is thus called from a piece ot lead, plumbum, faſtened to the 
end of a thread or cord, which uſually conſtitutes this inſtrument. 
Sometimes the ſtring deſcends along a ruler of wood or metal 
raiſed perpendicularly on another; in which caſe it becomes a 
level. See LEVEL. ; 

At ſea the plummet is uſed by the pilot to ſound the depth of the 
ſea. See SOUNDING. 

PLURAL, PLURAL1s, in grammar, a particular inflexion of 
nouns and verbs, whereby they come to expreſs a plurality, or 
number, of things. See NUMBER. 

The Latins, Engliſh, &c. have only two numbers, ſmgular and 
plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have three, ſingular, dual, and 
plural. See DUAL. | 

In Latin, &c. both nouns and verbs have uſually diſtinct ter- 
minations to their different numbers; in Engliſh, nouns ſubſtan- 
tives uſually become plural by the addition of an s or es to the 
{ingular. See SINGULAR. | 

Nouns adjective are the fame in both numbers; and in verbs, 
the number is 8 by that of the pronouns. See NUM- 
BER, ADJECTIVE, VERB, PRONOUN, &. — 

PLURALITY, PLuRALITas, a diſcrete quantity, conſiſting of 
two, or a greater number. See UnrTy: | 
A plurality of worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens has endea- 
voured to prove in his Coſinotheoros. The ſame is likewiſe con- 
_— for ina very pretty treatiſe of M. Fontenelle, under that 

e. 


See the chief argument for a plurality of worlds, under the ar- 
ticles Moon, PLANET, and EARTH. 


The greateſt abſurdity in the pagan theology, is, the pluralit 
of gods. See Gop. d Bo my OT ITY. 

PLURALITY of benefices or livings, is where the fame clerk is 
poſſeſſed of two or more ſpiritual preferments, with cure of 
fouls. See BENEFice. 


Plurality of benefices is a thing tolerated in the church but neve 
approved of. See — s 5 
wr 3 the ſmallneſs of ſome benefices that firſt gave occaſion to 
P ue aaa for 3 er, not being able to ſubſiſt on 2 

e, was allowed to hold two: in. 
Creaſed without bounds. * e out ek 


he abuſe was endeavoured to be remedied at the council of 


Lateran under Alexander III. and Innocent III. when the hold- 


ib more than one benefice was expreſly forbid by a canon; bu: 
Fac 9 granting the pope a power to diſpenſe with it in 
2 or perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, there were ſo many 
« a title to this merit, that the prohibirion became uſeleſs. 
ry 22 the pope grants diſpenſations for poſſeſſing a plura- 
) of benefices, on pretence that the eccleſiaſtic princes there 


need large revenues to bea inſt f 
. r up againſt the proteſtant princes. 
PLUS, in algebra, a term common , 


ts character is ＋. See Cn 
The . e NN ARACTER. 
= 14, is read, four, plus, or more, 1 is equal to 
ITO 5 QUanTITY; ſee oll Annrriom, &c. 1 
2 1 commerce, &c. a kind of ſtuff having a ſort of 
Velvet knap or ſhag on one fide; compoſed regularly of a woof 


4 


y uſed for majus,or magis,more. | 


Some aſcribe the invention of pluſh to the Engliſh ; others ſa L 
it was firſt made in Holland, and particularly at Haerlem.—Be 
this as it will, it is certain, the French are the people who make 
the moſt of it; there being ſeveral very conſiderable pluſh ma- 
nufactures at Amiens, Abbeville, and Compeigne. 

There are other kinds of pluſh, all of filk, ſome of which have 
a pretty long knap on one fide, ſome on both. 

PLush, among botaniſts, is a name given to the middle of roſes, 
anemonies, &c. called alſo thrum, or thrummy heads; by 
others, hairy heads, buttons, boſs, tuft, or wort. 

PLUVIAL, PLuviaLE, anciently ſignified a hood, or cloak, 
which eccleſiaſtics, chiefly religious, wore in the country, to 
2 themſelves from the rain; by the Latins called pluvialis 
acerna,. | 
The word is now uſed in the Romiſh church, for a large hood 
worn by the chantor and ſub-deacon, at maſs and veſpers, &c. 
Alt covers the whole man, and is fixed before with two claſps 

PLUVIUS, in antiquity, an attribute of Jupiter ; implying him 
the author of rain; 4. d. he that ſends rain. See Rain. 
Among the baſlo relievo's of the Antonive column, in the place 
where the miracle of the thundering legion is repreſented, we 
ſee a flying man in the air, his arms ſpread out, and with a very 
long beard, which ſeems to diſſolve into rain. The learned rake 
this to be a repreſentation of Jupiter P/ywins. See THUNDER= 
ING legion. 

PNEUMATICS, PxNEUMATICE, called alſo PNEUMAToOLOGY 

and PNEUMaTosoPHy, the doctrine and contemplation of 
ſpirits, and ſpiritual ſubſtances. See SPIRIT. 
The word is formed of the Greek, TY:vuea, ſpiritus, breath; 
whence, from the different acceptations of that word, either as 
an incorporeal ſubſtance, or as air, there ariſe two ſorts of pneu- 
matics. 

PNEUMATIcs, in the ſchools, is frequently uſed for the doctrine 
of ſpirits; as Gop, angels, and the human mind. See Spi- 
RIT, GoD, ANGEL, SOUL, &c. 

In this ſenſe pnenmatics coincide with what we otherwiſe call 
metaphyſics. See METAPHYSICS. | 

PNEUMATIcs is more commonly uſed among us, for the doctrine 
of the air; or the laws wherein that fluid is condenſed, rarefied, 
gravitates, &c. See AIR. | | 
Some make preumaticsa branch of mechanics; becauſe it con- 
fiders the air in motion, with the effects thereof.—Ir is cer- 
tainly a ſiſter of hydroſtatics; the one conſidering air in the ſame 
manner that the other does water. See MEcHaANics, and Hy- 
DROSTATICS: 

Wolfius, in lien of pneumaties, uſes the word aerometry, . d. 
the art of mea ſuring the air. See AE ROME TR. 

The doctrine and laws of pnenmatics will be found under the 
articles, Alx, ATMOSPHERE, ELAsTICITY, GRavirYy, CoM- 
PRESSION, CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION, ExpANSsTON, &c. 

PNEUMAT1C engine, machina or antlia PNEUMATICA, denotes 
the air-pump. See AIR-PUMP. 

PN EUMATOCELE*, av&vLudownn, in medicine, a flatulent or 
windy hernia; or a tumor of the membranes of the ſcrotum or 
navel, proceeding from pent-up vapours, and attended with a 
tenſive pain. See HER NIA. EIS 

* The word is formed from the Greek Trevue, wind, and x1Ayn, 
tumor. | 
Sometimes one of the teſtes only is thus inflated, ſometimes 
both, and ſometimes likewiſe the ſcrotum. See TksrIicLE. 


This herzia is of all others the lighteſt, and leaſt dangerous.— — 


It is cured by diſcutients internally, and fomentations and cata- 
plaſms externa | | 


lly. | | 
PNEUMATOMACHI, TYevudlouayu, ancient heretics, ſo 
called, becauſe they oppoſed the 2 of the Holy Spirit; 
placing him in the number of creatures. See SEMI-ARIANs. 
PNEUMATOSIS, T2v*vue]oors, a term which ſome authors uſe 


for the generation or formation of animal ſpirits in the brain. 


See SPIRIT, and BRAIN. : 
PNEUMONICS#®, veuuoy:xa, medicines proper in diſeaſes of 
the lungs, where reſpiration is affected. See LuNGs, REspi- 
RATION, Cc. 
The word is formed from the Greek, Tv=vuor, lungs, or 
Tysvua, ſpiritus, breath. . 
Of this number are ſulphur, lung wort, hyſſop, ground- ivy, and 
coltꝰ's- foot; uſed in phthiſes, aſthma's, peripneumonies, pleuri- 


ſies, &c. See ASTHMATIC, ANTIPHTHISIC, @'c. 
POCK. See the article Pox. 
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i; elſe melt it 
n it ſome ſolder melted in a ladle, or 

ith a — ſoldering iron, ſmearing thoſe parts where they _ 
18 have the ſolder catch, with chalk, or the ſoil of the hand. 


ds of 
hich the plumbers uſe, is a mixture of two poun 
— — of tin. See SOLDER ; ſeealſo TIN, and TINNING. 


PLUMBUM. See the article LEAD. 
pace uſtum. See Burnt LEAD. ge * 
PLUME-ALUn: bench of ollich gealbers pale out or the ai 
) * ME, a ſet or bunch of oſtrich- feathers, pulled ou 
. d win and made up to ſerve for ornament in funerals, Cc. 
py 12 * * falconry is the general colour or mixture of the fea- 
FR of a hawk, which ſhews her conſtitution. See HAWK. 
wy The word is formed of the Latin pluma, feather. 
When a hawk ſeizes her prey, and diſmantles it of its feathers, 
18 (aj lume it. ; 
P —— 2 PLUMULE; in botany, a lictle member of the grain 
TY ſeed of a plant; being that which in the growth of the plant 
ecomes the ſtem, or trunk thereof. See SEED, and STEM. 
The plume 15 incloſed in a cavity tormed in the lobes, on pur poſe 
ur its reception. lt is almoſt of the ſame colour with the ra- 


2 or little root, on the baſis whereof it is ſuſtained. See 


The pit is the firſt part that appears out of the earth; as, in 
effect, it is the part that firſt appears out of the membrane o. 
cover of the ſeed; there being a hole over-again{t it in the 
membrane, thro which it makes its eſcape. _ 
It is the appearance of the plume without the cavity of the grain, 
that makes what we ww the bud or germ of aplant. See GER- 
ATION; ſee allo PLANT. 
The 7 is ſo called, becauſe conſiſting of ſeveral pieces bound 
rogether in manner of a fearher.—In corn, the plume is that 
which, after the radicle is ſhot forth, ſhoots out towards the 
ſmaller end of the ſeed; whence ſome call it the acroſpire. See 
AcrosPIRE, MALT, &c. | 
PLUMMET, PLUMB-RULE, or PLUMB-LINE, an inſtrument 
uled by maſons, carpenters, &c. to draw perpendiculars withal ; 
in order to judge whether walls, c. be upright, planes hori- 
zonal, and the like. See PERPENDICULAR. 
Ir is thus called from a piece ot lead, plumbum, faſtened to the 
end of a thread or cord which uſually conſtitutes this inſtrument. 
Sometimes the ſtring deſcends along a ruler of wood or metal 
raiſed perpendicularly on another; in which caſe it becomes a 
level. See LEVEL. | 


then 


ſea. See SOUNDING. 
PLURAL, PLURAL1s, in grammar, a particular inflexion of 
nouns and verbs, whereby they come to expreſs a plurality, or 
number, of things. See NUMBER. 
The Latins, Engliſh, & . have only two numbers, ſingular and 
plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have three, ſngular, dual, and 
plural. See DUAL. 
In Latin, &c. both nouns and verbs have uſually diſtinct ter- 
minations to their different numbers; in Engliſh, nouns ſubſtan- 
tives uſually become plural by the addition of an s or es to the 
{ingular. See SINGULAR. 
Nouns adjective are the ſame in both numbers; and in verbs, 
the number is diſtinguiſhed by that of the pronouns. See NUM- 
BER, ADJECTIVE, VERB, PRONOUN, &c. 


two, or a greater number. See UNTrv. 


voured to prove in his Coſmotbeoros.—The ſame is likewiſe con- 
28 for in a very pretty treatiſe of M. Fontenelle, under that 
itle. | | 


See the chief argument for a plurality of worlds, under the ar- 
ticles Moon, PLANET, and EaRTH. | 


At ſea the plummet is uſed by the pilot to ſound the depth of the | 


A plurality of worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens has endea- | 


of a ſingle woolen thread, and a double warp, the one wool, o. 
two threads twiſted, the other goats or camels hair; tho? there 
= = Pluſbes intirely of worſted, and others compoſed wholly 
of hair. 

Pluſh is manufactured like velvet, on a loom with three treadles. 
—Two of theſe ſeparate and depreſs the woolen warp, and the 
third raiſes the hair-warp; upon which the workman, throwing 
the ſhuttle, paſſes the woof between the woolen and hair-warp ; 
and, afterwards, laying a braſs broach, or needle, under that of 
the hair, he cuts it thereon with a knife deſtined for that uſe, 
conducting the knife on the broach, which is made a little hol- 
low, all its length; and thus gives the ſurface of the pluſh an 
appearance of velvet. See VELVET. 

Some aſcribe the invention of pluſh to the Engliſh ; others ſay, 
it was firſt made in Holland, and particularly at Haerlem.Be 
this as itwill, it is certain, the French are the people who make 
the moſt of it; there being ſeveral very conſiderable pluſh ma- 
nufactures at Amiens, Abbeville, and Compeigne. 

There are other kinds of pluſh, all of filk, ſome of which have 
a pretty long knap on one fide, ſome on both. 

PLusn, among botaniſts, is a name given to the middle of roſes, 
anemonies, &. called alſo thrum, or thrummy heads; by 
others, hairy heads, buttons, boſs, tuft, or wort. 

PLUVIAL, PLuviaLE, anciently ſignified a hood, or cloak, 
which eccleſiaſtics, chiefly religious, wore in the country, to 
ſhelter themſelves from the rain; by the Latins called pluvialis 
lacerna. | 

The word is now uſed in the Romiſh church, for a large hood 
worn by the chantor and ſub-deacon, at maſs and veſpers, &c. 
Alt covers the whole man, and is fixed before with two claſps 
PLUVIUS, in antiquity, an attribute of Jupiter; implying him 
the author of rain; 4. d. he that ſends rain. See Rain. 
Among the baſſo relievo's of the Antonie column, in the place 
where the miracle of the thundering legion is repreſented, we 
ſee a flying man in the air, his arms ſpread our, and with a very 
long beard, which ſeems to diſſolve into rain The learned take 
this to be a repreſentation of Jupiter P/ywirs. See THUNDER= 
ING legion. 

PNEUMATICS, PNEvUMATICE, called allo PNeEUMAToLoOGY 
and PNEUMATosoPHY, the doctrine and contemplation of 
ſpirits, and ſpiritual ſubſtances. See SPIRIT. 

The word is formed of the Greek, TV-vue, ſpiritus, breath; 
whence, from the different acceptations of that word, either as 
an incorporeal ſubſtance, or as air, there ariſe two ſorts of pneu- 
matics. 

PNEUMATICs, in the ſchools, is frequently uſed for the doctrine 
of ſpirits; as Gop, angels, and the human mind. See Sv1- 
RIT, God, ANGEL, SOUL, Cc. 

In this ſenſe pnenmatics coincide with what we otherwiſe call 
metaphyſics. See METAPHYSICS. 

PNEUMATIcs is more commonly uſed among us, for the doctrine 
of the air; or the laws wherein that fluid is condenſed, rarefied, 
gravitates, & c. See AIR. 

Some make pneumatics a branch of mechanics; becauſe it con- 
ſiders the air in motion, with the effects thereof. It is cer- 
tainly a ſiſter of hydroſtatics; the one conſidering air in the ſame 
manner that the other does water. See MEcHaNics, and Hy- 
DROSTATICS: 


PLURALITY,. PLURALI1TAs, a diſcrete quantity, conſiſting of! Wolfius, in lieu of pneumatics, uſes the word aerometry, . d. 


the art of meaſuring the air. See AEROMETRY. 

The doctrine and laws of pneumatics will be found under the 
articles, AIR, ATMOSPHERE, ELASTICITY, GRavirty, CoM- 
PRESSION, CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION, EXPANSION,@c. 
PNEUMAT1C engine, machina or antlia PNEUMATICA, denotes 
the air-pump. See A1R-PUMP. 

PNEUMATOCELEX, , in medicine, a flatulent or 


0 2 he greateſt abſurdity in the pagan theology, is, the plurality) ] windy hernia; or a tumor of the membranes of the ſcrotum or 


of gods. See Gon. 


ſouls. See BENE FIC E. 


approved of. See BENEFIcER. 


lingle one, was allowed to hold : 
two: art le 
reaſed without bounds. - ngth the number in 


x : . - * 
und a title to this merit, that the prohibition became uſeleſs. 


need lar . , 
PLUS zade revenues to bear up againſt the proteſtant princes. 
Its character is T. See CHARACTER. 


pls See QVanTITY; ſee alſo ADDITION, &c. 


n algebra, a term commonly uſed for majus, or magis, more. 


n commerce, &c. a kind of ſtuff having a ſort of 


navel, proceeding from pent-up vapours, and attended with a 


1 of benefices or livings, is where the fame clerk is tenſive pain. See HRRNIA. 
Polleſſed of two or more ſpiritual preferments, with cure of 


* The word is formed from the Greek Tvevue, wind, and x1Ay, 
tumor. 


Plurality of benefices is a thing tolerated in the church, but never Sometimes one of the teſtes only is thus inflated, ſometimes 


both, and ſometimes likewiſe the ſcrotum. See TESTICLE. 


e che ſmallneſs of ſome benefices that firſt gave occaſion to| This herxia is of all others the lighteſt, and leaſt dangerous.— 
P'uralities; for an eccleſiaſtic, not being able ro ſubſiſt on a] It is cured by diſcutients internally, and fomentations and cata- 


plaſms externally. 
PNEUMATOMACHI, Trevpelyuayo, ancient heretics, ſo 


© 2duſe was endeavoured to be remedied at the council of | called, becauſe the vin Spirit; 
| y Oppoſed the divinity of the Holy Spirit 

Lateran under Alexander III. and Innocent III. when the hold- PPO ty Spirit; 

— en than one benefice was exprelly forbid by a canon; bu: | PNEUMATOSIS, Tv*vualesrs, a term which ſome authors uſe 


CE granting the pope a power to diſpenſe with itin| for the generation or formation of animal ſpirits in the brain. 
ot perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, there were fo many 


placing him in the number of creatures. See SEMI-ARIANs. 


See SPIRIT, and BRAIN. | 
PNEUMONICS®, @vevuoyize, medicines proper in diſeaſes of 


Jermany the pope grants diſpenſations for poſſeſſi l iration i | 
5 poſſeſſing a plura-] the lungs, where reſpiration is affected. See LuNGs, RESPI“ 
4% of benefices, on pretence chat the eccleſſiaſtic A RATION, @c. : ; 


*The word is formed from the Greek, TY:vpor, lungs, or 
ry ue, ſpiritus, breath. 
Of this number are ſulphur, lungwort, hyſſop, ground- ivy, and 


us 4 10g 14, is read, four, plus, or more, 10, is equal to] Colr's-foot ; uſed in phthiſes, aſthma's, peripneumonies, pleuri- 


ſies, Oc. See ASTHMATIC, ANTIPBTHISIC, Sc. 
POCK. See the article Pox. | 
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Velvet knap or ſhag on one ſide; compoſed regularly of a woof | 
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Whatever difficulties and diſtreſſes the vi 1 by 
may labour under, and how roſperouſly — a t 


POCKET of wool, is half a ſack. See Sack of wool, 
POD, the ſhell or husk of any pulſe. See SILIQVA. 


PoDaGR a dentium, ſometimes, tho' with impropriety enough, is 


PODESTA, or PoTEsTA, a magiſtrate, or officer of juſtice and 


PODEX, in anatomy, &c. the ſame with anus, or fundament. 


PODOMETER, or P:DoMETER. See PEDOMETER. 
POEM, Porta, Tue, a compoſition in verſe, of a due length 


Pots, carmina, are of various kinds; ſome denominated from 
the perſons who firſt invented, or moſt uſed them; as the Ar- 


relates a thing under the author's own perion, dramatic, and 


POE SY, pogsis. See the article PoETRY. 


POET, PotT\a, an author who compoſes poems, or diſcourſes in 


den, and Oldham, as ſatiric poe?s. See Epic, TRac1c, Comic, 


PODAGRAS®, xe, in medicine, the gout in the feet. See] the wicked, in the courſe of the piece; th Y BO with 
Govr: : IN NY | care to give each of them their due be be parts with ly takes 

* It is thus called from the Greek, us, foot, andaſez, captura, | controverted whether this piece of juſtice be indiſpenſable. 
ſeizure, | whether it may not be allowed to leave virtue oppreſſ nd = 
| e 


flouriſhing. See TRAGE DV, c. 


uſed for the tooth ach. See ODONTALGIA, and Toorh- Ach. PokrIcAL riſing and ſetting. See Ris iN, and SETTING 


policy, in a tree City. . 
The name is originally Italian, podeſta; and is chiefly applied to 
certain magiſtrates of Venice and Genoa, whoſe function is to 
adminiſter juſtice in thoſe republics. ee 
The podeſta in Venice correſponds to the prætor in ancient 
Rome, though appeals lie from his deciſions, to the new audi- 
tors, or the new civil quaranty. See QUARANTIA. 


See ANus. 
and meaſure. See VERSE, and POETRY. 


chilochian, Sapphic, &c. Others from their compoſition, as the 
monbcolon, conſiſting of one kind of verſe; dicolon, of two; 
and tricolon, of three kinds - Ochers from their intireneſs or 
deficiency ; as brachycatalectus, which wants two ſyllables; ca- 
talectus, which wants one; acatalectus, none; and hypercata- 
lectus, which has a ſyllable too much, which if cut off at the be- 
ginning of the next verſe, the verſe is ſaid to be hypermeter. See 
ACATALECTIC, c Others are denominated from the ſubject- 
matter; as the apobaterion, epibaterion, epinicion, epithalamium, 
genethliac, propemptic, elegiac, ſatiric, epicedion, epit auh, threnas 
or lamentation, encomiaſtic, panegyric, ſoteric, lyric, paſtoral, 
&c.—Others from the manner of narration; as exegetic, which 


epic. See each under its proper head, Epic, DRaMA, @&c.— 
To theſe may be added, odes, eclogues, idylliums. See OpE, &c. 
To this head mult allo be reterred ſeveral other poetical compo- 
ſitions of a leſs ſerious kind, which the idly-labouring vein of lit- 
tle poets has produced into the world, and which, though fre- 

\ quently admired by perſons of a low taſte, are juſtly ranked by 
Mr. Addiſon in the claſs of falſe wit.—Such are the acroſtic, 
enigma, anagram, cento, chronogram, proteus, echo, c. 
See AcRos ric, ANAGRAM, &c. | 


* The word is formed from the Greek Tatnots, of Toto, facio, 
fabricor, fingo, I make, I frame, I invent. 


Hence alchymy, or the art of making gold, was anciently called | 


poeſy, chr yſopoeſy, &c. See ALCHYMY, &c. 


verſe. See POETRY, and VERSE. 
Cicero relates it as a ſaying of Democritus and Plato, that there 
could be no good poet ſine afflatu furoris, without a tincture of 
madneſs; and Ariftotle calls poets expreſsly, maniaci, maniacs, 
madmen. See ENTHUSIASM. 

M. Spanheim tells us, that the Arab authors are more poetically 
given, than thoſe of any other people; and adds, that there are 
more verſes among the Arabians,than among all the other nations 
Put together. 

The Greek word T1715, poet, ſignifies maker, from Toto, Fa- 


cio, I make; whence the poets were anciently alſo called fa- 


ziſts—The name they were properly denoted by among the 
Romans, was vates, which ſignifies prophet. See PROPHET. 
By a law of the emperor Philip, inſerted in the code, J. 10. f. 52. 
Fuels are expreſsly excluded from the immunities granted the 
rofeſſors of all other ſciences. 
emer, Virgil, Milton, and Taſſo, are the chief, almoſt the 
only epic poers.—Sophocles, Euripides, Shakeſpeare, Otway, 
Corneille, and Racine, the beſt tragic poezs.—Ariſtophanes, 
Menander, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, Johnſon, Moliere, Oc. 
the chief comic poers.—Horace, Cowley, and Malherbe, ex- 
celled as lyric poets.— Juvenal, Perſius, Regnier, Boileau, Dry- 


The ancient poets, referring the riſin c. 
of the _ make . kinds riſing — — — 
acronical, and heliacal. See 1 e N 
= % each under its proper article, Cog. 
POETICS,. Poe Tict, TemT:xn, the doctrine of poetr 
laws and rules of conducting pieces or compoſitions Je O tbe 
_ bd gi oh 3 Frey. 
riſtotle's poetics is a work infinitely valued: 3 
comment thereon is one of his be — Hon ack 
Voſſius, and Scaliger, have likewiſe publiſhed poetics in L eta, 
the duke of Buckingham, in Engliſh ; and Menardiere Reden 
1 _ . * „ in French. 8 »Fledein, 
*, Potsy, the art of com poem 1 
verle. See pon M, and VERSE. ran N 25 e 
The word is formed from the Greek 70 i 
make. See Poksv. e een fac, 1 
If a verſe be conlidered as a mere ſeries of juſt (ix feet folio; 
one after another in the ſame line; poetry and verſification wil 
appear two very different things: Bur Boſſu, in his idea of verſ: 
includes cadencies, peculiar conſtructions, arrangements and ex. 
preſſions unknown in common diſcourſe; and above all acer- 
tain noble, bold, elevated, metaphorical turn and manner of 
diction.—Theſe, he obſerves, are ſo eſſential to poetry, that wich. 
out them the moſt exact arrangement of long and ſhort ſyllables 
makes little elſe but a kind of meaſured proſe; whereas theſe. 
in a diſcourſe that has no poetical feet or meaſures, do yet give he 
the poetical character, and make it a kind of unmeaſured poetry 
The rules of poetry and verſifying are taught by art, and ac 
quired by ſtudy ; but this force and elevation of thought, which 
Horace calls ſomething divine, and which alone makes the 
poetry of any value, muſt be derived from nature; or, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, from ſome happy tranſports, to which that 
author gives the name of madneſs: —Evpurcs i Tomrinn 51, i 
lac. But there muſt ever be conceived a juſt ſolid judgment 
at the head of this fury of the poet's imagination. 
Hence the critic concludes, that rhe — of poetry is to pleaſe; 
its cauſe, either the excellence of the poet's genius, or a poeti- 
cal fury, and tranſport of the ſoul, manageable by the judgmen:; 
its matter, long and ſhort ſyllables, and feet compoſed hereof, 
with words furniſhed by grammar; and its form, the arrange- 
ment of all theſe things in juſt and agreeable verſe, expreſſing 
the thoughts and ſentiments. of the author after the manner al- 
ready mentioned. | | 
Bur, after all, how narrow are theſe bounds, if we conſider 
poetry in the light wherein the works of Homer and Virgil have 
ſet it? What is here laid down pretends to no praiſe, which a mere 
tranſlator may not riſe to, and which the war of Catiline might 
not merit, if turned out of the proſe of Salluſt.—Itis with rea- 
ſon, therefore, that we diſtinguiſh the lou and ſimple from the 
greater poetry; by giving the former the title of verſfication: 
and that we make poetry and ver ſiſication two diſtinct arts. In 
effect, there is not more difference between grammar and the- 
toric, than berween the art of making verſes, and that of invent- 
ing poems. See VERSIFICATION. 
The greater poetry, then, conſiſts principally in fiction, or the 
invention of fables; in the expreſſing of things by allegoriesand 
metaphors; and in the inventing of actions, under which the 
truths which the poet has to teach, may be agreeably diſguiſed. 
See FABLE. | f 
In this view, ſcarce any poems retain the nature and eſſence of 
the grand poetry, but the epopœia, tragedy and comedy: the reſt, 
2 they elegies, ſatires, ſong, or what they will, come under ver ſ- 
cation. . 
The ancient eloquence, it is obſerved, was full of myſteries and 
allegories.—The truth was by them uſually diſguiſed under thoſe 
ingenious inventions called , fables, 2. 4. words; 45 if there 
were as much difference between theſe fabulous diſcourſes of tie 


Co 
POETICAL, «#710, ſomething that relates to poetry or poets. learned, and the common language, as between the ſpeech pecu- 


See PoETRyY, and Port. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a poezical genius, a poetical phraſe, poetical 
licence, poetical fury, &c. | 


Moſt languages have their poetical words, which are never uſed | 


on other occaſions. Iheſe prove of great advantage to the poets, 


liar to man, and the voice of brutes. . See FABLE. | 

At firſt, fables were chiefly uſed in treating of the divine = 
after the manner they then conceived of it: this occaſioned | i 
firſt poets to be — di vines, and poetry the languase of ! 


with IP ; ared into a number ot 
gods. The divine attributes they ſeparated ning could not 


who are hereby enabled to raiſe the ſtyle and diction into the | perſons; by reaſon the weakneſs of the human licity {0 
poetical character, with the greater eaſe. | | conceive ſo much power, and ſo much action, in a m— 
The French lament the want of a ſet of ſuch words in their lan-| ſtrict and indiviſible as that of God. See God. | |, 
F guage; for want whereof their poetry appears in a too familiar] Nor could they ſpeak of the operation of this alm 
| | garb, nor ſufficiently diſtinguifhed from the common language. | without ſpeaking likewife of its effects. They there — 0 inner, 
| Tt is too reſerved ; not being allowed any boldneſſes, or flights, | phyſics to their theology, handling both after the ſame 1 
IF but what might paſs in proſe. To this, in good meaſure, is at- withour quitting their veils or allegories. See BLLECTR 5 
it | tributed the little ſucceſs their authors have met withal in the epic | Now, man being the moſt conſiderable of all the ut of ſuch 
"i way. See FRENCH, Epic, &. | Deity, and there being nothing ſo proper for ee 3 ad 
| PoETICAL juſtice, is chiefly uſed in reſpect of the drama, to denote] general uſe to mankind, as ſuch a ſubject; they ther ners in the 
| a diftribution of rewards and puniſhments to the ſeveral perſons, ethics to the former, and treated che doctrine of man Ad hence 
1 | at the cataſtrophe or cloſe of the piece, anſwerable to the ſeveral} ſame way as they had done divinity and hyliology.— The 
| characters they have appeared in. See CHARACTER, | aroſe the epopceia, or epic poem. See EPIC. 1 
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tg have done, with zegard to morality, juſt the con- 


— . Lows the divine poers did for their theology. —As the 


vi little 
verſity of divine actions and perfections, ſo littl 
2 — — underſtandings occaſion d the latter — d : 
145 the ſingle idea of the ſimple eſſence of God into by 
5 7 as under different names; 8s Jupiter, Juno, ens c. 
0 "he contrary, the nature of moral philoſophy, which ne- 
— * any rules for particular things, occaſioned the epic poets 
* e in one ſingle idea, in the ſame perſon, and even in a 
fi de aCtion whatever of the like kind occurs in different per- 
22 different actions. See ACTION, CHARACTER, HE Ro, 
7 


* | iloſophy, not by re- 
otle, poetry teaches moral philoſophy, y 
Lhe 4 — woes cibiades has done or ſuffered ; but by 
e Gno what ſuch a perſon, whom the poet calls by 7 name 
2 leaſes would neceflarily or probably have done or ſaid on the 
＋ calion It is in this manner it repreſents either the un- 
— ® conſequences of deſigns ill concerted, of wicked actions, 
% or the reward of good actions, and the pleaſure reaped from 
a Jevgn laid in virtue, and conducted by prudence. | 
Thus, according to our Critic, the poetical actions and perſons 
ll feigned, allegorical, and univerſal ; not hiſtorical and ſin- 
2 This is likewiſe the ſentiment of Horace, who adds, that 
- a teach morality as well as philoſophy ; but the preference 
— be gives to Homer: See MANNERs. 2523 
This advantage of the poets over mere philoſophers ariſes hence, 
chat all poetry is an imitation. Now imitation is a thing ex- 
tremely natural; and hence this manner of propoſing things be- 
comes better fitted to engage the auditors. * imitation is 
an inſtruction given Dy examples; and examples are the more 
proper to perſuade, in regard they prove the thing poſſible. —In 


"fect, imitation is ſo much the nature of poetry, that Ariſtotle | 


tells us, it is to this the art oWes its riſe. 


But the poets, by becoming philoſophers, did not ceaſe to be | 


vines: on the contrary, the morality they taught obliged them 
ripen to introduce the deity in their works; and the ſhare 
ſo auguſt a being had in the action, obliged the poet to make it 


grand, important, and conducted by perſons of kings and | 


inces. See MACHINE." | 
Fd to this, that it likewiſe obliged the poet to think and ſpeak 


after a manner elevated above the common wap of men, and 


to equal, in ſome meaſure, the divine perſons 
to this purpoſe ſerved the poetical, 
majeſty of heroic verſe. 


e introduced; and 


To convey their truths to the beſt advantage, and adapt them | 


to the particular * np were intended for; poets found 
out various forms. Hence the epopceia and drama. ' 


Epic poetry is more for the manners and habits, than the paſ- 


ſions; theſe laſt riſe all at once, and their violence is but of a 


and riſe and fall more ſlowly. See Hapir. 


The epic action, therefore, could not be reſtrained to a day or | 
two, as that of the drama; a longer and a juſter ſpace was re- 

uired for this, than for tragedy, which is only for the paſſions.— 
And hence aroſe a ſtil] greater difference between tragedy and | 


the epopceia. 


— 


For the tragic violence required. a ſtronger and more lively re- 
preſentation than the epic; and accordingly it conſiſts wholly in 
the action; the poet never ſpeaking, as he does in the epopceia, | 


where there are no actors. 


The laws of epic and dramatic PoE TRY, ſee under Epic, CHa-| 


RACTER, INVOCATION, DRAMATIC, THEATRE, TRAGEDY, 
CoMEDY, ACT, SCENE, CHARACTER, SENTIMENT. | 
For the lower ſorts of PoE TRV, ſee each under its proper ar- 
ticle, Opt, SoNG, EPIGRAM, ELEGY, SATYR;: &c. | 

POINTY, is a term uſed in various arts. Loi LIBS: 

* Theword is derived from the Latin pun&um, which is formed 
from pungere, to prick. 

Poixr, in geometry, according to Euclid; is a quantity which 
has no parts, or which is indiviſible. See QUanTITY, ParT, 
IN DpIVISIBLE, c. | = 
Wolfius defines it, that which terminates itſelf on every ſide; or 
mou has no terms or boundaries diſtin& from itielf. See 

RM. 718 
This is what we otherwiſe call the mathematical point; and is 
only conceived by the imagination; yet is it in this that all mag- 
nitude begins and ends; the flux or motion of the point gene- 


rating a line, that of a line a ſu : 1 
ſee Fe 2 2 _ 2 line a ſurface, c. See MacniTuDE ; 


— ſome define a point to be inceptive of magnitude. See| 


NCEPTIVE, G. 


A line can only cut another in a point. An points being 

cut a Any three points being 
2 out of a right line; a circle, or part of a circle, may be 
2 that ſhall paſs through them all. See CIxcl x. | 


o draw a parallel line, a perpendicular, a tangent, &c. to a 


Given point, are popular problems in geometry. See PERPEN- 
1 DICULAR, pn | — oy 194 by 

ory of mathematical Po wrs.—It is a current maxim, that 

infinites, whether infinitely great or infinitely ſmall, are equal; 

yet is the maxim falſe in both caſes. Dr. Halley ſhews ſeveral 

infinite quantities, which are in 4 finite proportion.to one an- 


an and ſome infinitely greater than others. See Infinite | 


JANTITY.---The like, the Hon. Mr. Robarts ſhews of infi- 
nitely ſmall quantities, viz. mathematical points. 


rative language, and the | 


Vox. II. Ne 119. POE 


POI 


He demonſtrates, for inſtance, that the points of contact be- 
. tween circles, and their tangents, are in a ſubduplicate propor- 


tion to the diameters of the circles; that the point of contact 


between a ſphere and a plane is infinitely greater than that be- 


tween a Circle and a tangent; and that the points of contact in 
ſpheres of different magnitude are to one another as the diame- 
ters of the ſpheres. See ConTacT, &. 

OINT of contrary flexure, in the higher geometry, is a point of 
a curve, wherein it is bent or inflected towards a part contrary 
to that it before tended towards: fo, e. gr. as to turn its con- 
vexity towards its axis, or any ocher fix d point, which before it 
turned its concavity towards. See Curve. | 
If the curve turn back again towards the point whence it firſt 
ſet out, the point of the flexure is particularly called the point of 
regreſſion, ox retrogradation. See RETROGRADATION of curves. 
Woltius illuſtrates the uſe of the caiculus differentialis in finding 


= point of contrary flexion in various kinds of curves. See 
URVE. 


PoixnT, PunNcTUM, in phyſics, is the ſmalleſt or leaſt ſenſible 


object of ſight, marked with a pen, point of a compaſs, or the 
like. See OBJEcT. 


This is what we popularly call a phyſical point ; which in reality 


| has parts, though thoſe parts are not here regarded.---Of ſuch 


points does all phyſical magnitude conſiſt. See MaGniTtups. 


This phyſical point coincides with what Mr. Locke calls the | 


point ſenſible, and which he defines to be the leaſt particle of 
matter, or ſpace, we can diſcern.---He adds, that to the ſharpeſt 
eye this is ſeldom leſs than 30 ſeconds of a circle, whereof the 
eye is the centre. See VISION. 


PoinT, in grammar, is a character uſed to mark the diviſions of 


diſcourſe. See CHARACTER, and Pol NT ING. 


The point proper, is what we otherwiſe call a full ſtop, or pe- 
riod, and ſerves to denote the ſenſe complete, and the period 
ended. See PER 10D. 

Two points uſually mark the middle of a period, and ſhew a 
conſtruction complete, and the ſenſe to be perfect; yet inti- 
mating ſometbing to come after it: this we call a 22 Sce 
CoLoN. 

A point with a comma, called a ſemicolon, marks a ſenſe leis 
complete than the colon; though authors ſeem to ule them in- 
differently: nor are grammarians agreed about their preciſe dif- 
ference. See SEMICOLON. 

The comma, or virgula, marks a ſubdiviſion of a member of 
a period. See CoMMA. 

A point of interrogation,? marks ſomething to be pronounced 
in a higher tone, as intimating a queſtion ask d. See INTERR0- 
GATION . 


A point of admiration! marks a ſudden ſurprize and wondering. 


See ADMIRATION. | 
ſhort duration; but the habitudes are cooler and more gentle, 


Our points and accents were intirely unknown to the ancients. 
In the ancient Greek manuſcripts, the whole diſcourſe ſeems 
wrote with the ſame ſtroke of the pen; the words and letters 


being join'd throughout. 5 | 
In atter-times, points were invented, and added a-top of the 


letters, to ſhew when the ſenſe was finiſhed: hence the gram- 
marians, Coming to retouch the old manuſcripts, thought fit to 
add the points and accents.---Salmaſius affirms, that he has even 


obſerved, plainly, where they have been added, by the difference 
of hands. See ACCENT. 


PoinTs, or vowel Poi N rs, in the Hebrew learning, are certain 


characters, which, in the writings of that language, ſerve to 
mark the vowels. See VowEL, and HEBREw. 7 

The antiquity of the points in the Hebrew tongue makes the 
ſubject ot a celebrated controverſy among the learned; ſome 
maintaining their origin to be the ſame with that of the He- 
brew language; and others aſſerting them to have been firſt in- 
troduced by Eſdras, after the Babyloniſh captivity, when he 
compiled the canon, tranſcribed the books into the preſent 


Chaldee character, and reſtored the purity of the Hebrew text. 
See CANON. 


Others will have them invented by the doctors of the ſchool of 


Tiberias, uſually called the Maſſoretes, five or ſix hundred years 
after Chriſt,---The rabbin Elias Levica was the firſt who ſtarted 
this queſtion in the laſt century; and maintained them to have 
been an invention of the Maſſoretes, for the eaſe of thoſe who 
were to learn the Hebrew tongue. See MassoRETEs. 

This ſentiment was eſpouſed by Capella, to whom adhered Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Caſaubon, Scaliger, Gc. Buxtorf attacked Ca- 
pella violently on this article, and gained a great number of di- 
vines on his de, who took the alarm, imagining it a grievous 
wound to the holy text, to allow the vawel-points to have been 
added by the Maſſoretes, and not to have been found in the 
ancient text; becauſe, without theſe, it is very difficult ro fix 
the reading thereof. Vet ih the Samaritan text there is no point 


or vowel, nor in many of the moſt ancient Hebrew manuſcripts. 


See HEBREW, Oc. 


Poi Nr, in muſic, is a mark or note anciently uſed to diſtinguiſh 


the tones. See NoTE. . TIT | 
Hence we ſtill call it ſimple counter point, when a note of the 
baſs anſwers preciſely to chat of the treble; and figurative coun- 
ter- point, when a note is ſyncopated, and one of the parts 
makes ſeveral inflexions of the voice or tone, while the other 
only makes one. See CoUNTER-POINT, and FIGURATE. 


9D | We 


POI 


We till uſe a point? to raiſe the value of a note, and prolong its 


time by one half, e. gr. a point added to a ſemibreve, inſtead 
of two minims, makes it equal to three. See T1ME, and CHa- 
RACTERS in muſic. | 
Poinr, in aſtronomy, is a term 2 to certain parts or places 
marked in the heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by proper epithets. 
The four grand points or diviſions of the horizon, viz. the eaſt, 
weſt, north, and ſouth, are called cardinal points. See CAR- 
DINAL ; feealſo Easr, WEs᷑r, &c. each under irs proper article. 
The zenith and nadir are the vertical points. See VERTICAL, 
ZENtTRH, and NADIR. 


The points wherein the orbits of the planets cut the plane of | 


the ecliptic, are called the nodes. See NoDE. 
The points wherein the equator and ecliptic interſect, are called 
the equinodtial points. See EQUINOCTIAL,—Particularly, that 


whence the ſun aſcends towards the north pole, the wvernal | 
point; ſee VERNAL: And that by which he deſcends to the | 


ſouth pole, the autumnal point. See AUTUMNAL. 

The points of the ecliptic where the ſun's aſcent above the 
equator, and deſcent below it, terminate, are called the ſolſt;- 
tial points; ſee SOLSTITIAL,—-Particularly, the former of them 
the eſtival or ſummer point; ſee SUMMER : The latter, the 
brumal or winter point; ſee WINTER, G. 
PornT, in navigation and geography.—Por1NTs of the horizon, 
or of the compaſs, are certain points formed by the interſections 
of the horizon with vertical circles. See Hok ON. 

The number of theſe poixts, therefore, is really the ſame with 
that of the points conceived in the horizon, 2. e. infinite; tho 
in practice we only diſtinguiſh 32 of them. See Comeass. 
Some uſe point, for the interſection of a vertical circle with a 
Circle parallel to the horizon; and even ſome, for the ſegment 
of a vertical intercepted between the meridian and horizon, or 
a circle parallel thereto. 

The points are ſhewn by right lines drawn from a point aſſumed 
in a horizontal plane. | 

A point of the compaſs is popularly taken for a 32d part of the 
whole; or for an arch of 11 degrees, 15 minutes: half of 
which, viz. 5 37' 4, is called a half point : and half of that, 
or 20 48' 4, a quarter point. See COMPASS. 

Theſe points of the compaſs are divided into cardinal and collateral. 
Cardinal Pol Nrs are the interſections of the horizon and meri- 
dian, called the north and ſouth points; and the interſections of 


the horizon with the prime vertical, called the eaſt and weſt. See | 


NoRTH, SoUTH, &c. 


Theſe coincide with what the Latins call cardines mundi; and | 


are a quadrant, or 90 degrees, diſtant from each other. See 
CARDINAL. 
Collateral or intermediate Poi N rs, are thoſe lying between the 
cardinal points, - which are either 1 k vix. thoſe equidiſtant 
from the two cardinals, as north-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, &c. 
Or ſecondary, which are again, either of the firſt order, viz. 
ſuch as are equidiſtant from a cardinal and the next primary, 
as north-north-eaſt ; or of the ſecond order, i. e. equidiſtant be- 
3 3 or primary, and firſt ſecondary, as north-eaſt 
north. 
The primary collateral points, therefore, are 450 diſtant. from 
the f oe the firſt ſecondaries 229 30“ from the cardinal 
and next primary collateral ; and the ſecondaries of the ſecond 
order 119 15' from a cardinal, or firſt collateral, and a ſecond. 
See COLLATERAL. | | 
PoinT, among ſeamen, is alſo uſed for a cape, or head-land, 
jetting out into the ſea. See CAPE. | 
They ſay, two points of land are one in another, when they are 
ſo in a right line againſt each other, as that the innermoſt is hin- 
dered from being ſeen by the outermoſt. 
Poi Nr, in perſpective, is a term uſed for various parts or places, 
with regard to the perſpective plane. See PERSPECTIVE plane. 
Such are, the | X 
PoinT of ſight, or of the eye, is a point F, on the plane H1, 
(Tab. Perſpective, fig. 12.) marked out by a right line O E, 
drawn from the eye, perpendicular to the plane This is alſo 
called the principal point. See Vis1ON ; ſee alſo PRINCIPAL. 
This point is in the interſection of the horizontal and vertical 
planes. See PLANE. 


Some authors call this the principal point; and give the name 
point of ſight, or viſion, to the point wherein the eye is aCtu- | 


ally placed, and where all the rays terminate, as O. See hereafter 

PoinT of view. | 

PoINT of diſtance, is a point, v. gr. P, or Q; in the horizontal 
line PQ, at the fame diſtance from the principal point E, as the 

eye O is from the ſame. See DISTANCE. ' 

Third PoINT is a point taken at diſcretion in the line of diſtance, 

wherein all the diagonals drawn from the diviſions of the geo- 

metrical plane, concur. | 

Objective Poi Nr, a point on a geometrical plane, whoſe repre- 

ſentation is required on the perſpective plane. . 

Accidental Point. See the article ACCIDENTAL. 

Viſual Po1NT. See the article VISUAL. 

PoinT,. in optics.— The PoanT of concourſe, or concurrence, is 

that wherein converging rays meet, more uſually called the focus. 

See Focus. : 

PoixT of diſperſion, is that wherein the rays begin to di- 


va. 


_yor 
| verge; bſually called the virtual focus. 


Poi NT of incidence, is a point on the ſurface See VirTuar.. 
body, wherein a ray falls. "or mcg a glaſs, or other 


PornT of view, with regard to building, painting, 


the eye has the moſt advantageous view or proſ 

This point is uſually at a diſtance equal to | ene of the build 

1 an inſtance: To conſider with ju er 

of the famous church of the invalids at Paris; we muſt 

ſtand at above 340 foot diſtance from it, which is nearly its hei tht. 

To be able to judge of the ordonnance of its facade or — ic 

piece, and the regularity of irs order, the eye ſhould onl be: n 

a off as the 7 is high, viz. 100 feet. 8 

But to examine the correctneſs of its an irit; 

its ornaments, the eye ſhould only be 5 wood dete = 

Doric order, 'which is about 40 feet; if it be nearer, the 

too much ſhortened, will appear our of proportion. {254.50 

A vague or indeterminate point has a 2 effect from the 

point of vic; in that, in looking at a building from an inde- 

terminate point, the eye can only form an idea of the magnitud 
of its maſs, by comparing it with other buildings adjacent to it 

Poi Nr of reflexion, is a point on the ſurface of a glaſs, or other 
body, whence a ray is reflected. See RerLEexION, i 

Po1NT of refraction, is a point in the ſurface of a glaſs, or other 
refracting ſurface, wherein the refraction is effected. See Rx. 
FRACTION, ; 

Radiant Poi Nr. See the article RaDIAN r. 

PoiNTs, in heraldry, are diviſions of the eſcutcheon into ſever] 
ſquares, ſometimes to the number of 9, ſometimes to 15 ; ſome 
whereof are of one colour or metal, the others of another: 
called alſo equipollent points. © 
There is alſo another, and that more frequent divifion of the 
eſcutcheon into points, which have ſeveral names and values 
eee, to their . places. | 

ere are nine principal points in an eſcutcheon, as marked 
Tab. Herald. fig. 38. A repreſents the dexter chief point —B the 
middle chief point. C the ſiniſter chief. the honour point.— 


point.---G the dexter baſe.---I the ſiniſter baſe.---H the preciſe 
middle baſe. See DEXTER, "ard as rac our Oc. OY 

 Colombiere makes the points and their ſituations ſymbolical.— 
As the ſeveral bearings in an eſcutcheon are ſo many types re- 
preſenting the commendable actions of the perſon they are given 

to; ſo the eſcutcheon itſelf repreſents the body of the man that 
performed them; and the points, or parts, ſignified by theſe let- 
ters, the principal parts of his body.-—Thus, A, B, C, repreſent 
the head, in which the three great faculties reſide: D, the neck, 
where ornaments are chiefly borne : E, the heart, &c. See 
ESCUTCHEON. 


|Poixr is alſo the name of an ordinary, ſomething like the pile, 


riſing frequently from the bottom of the eſcutcheon to the top, 
very narrow; and only taking up two thirds ot the point of the 
eſcutcheon. See PILE. | 

When the point ariſes from the baſe, it is peculiarly called point- 
in-point. 

Pol Nx inverted, is when it deſcends from the chief downward; 
poſſeſſing two thirds of the chief,but diminiſhing as it approaches 
the point of the eſcutcheon, though without touching it. 

PoinT in bend, or point in bar, is when the point is „ 

verſe, in the ſituation of a bend or bar. 

When it comes from the ſides of the eſcutcheon, it is alſo called 

a point dexter or ſiniſter, according to its ſituation. 

The point dexter is commonly reputed an abatement due toa 

braggadocio.--- Point-champion-tex due for killing a priſoner after 

quarter demanded. Point᷑· in- point, a diminution belonging to 

a coward.--- Point-plane, an abatement belonging to a lyar, G. 

| See ABATEMENT, D1MINUTION, &. | 

PoiNr is alſo uſed in heraldry, for the loweſt part of the eſcutcheon, 

which uſually terminates ina point. See EsCUTCHEON. 

 PoraT-champain. See the article CHAMPAIN. 

In the French arms the fleur-de-lys's are two in chief, and one 

in point. oy ; 

poi Nr is alſo an iron or ſteel inſtrument, uſed with ome variety 

in ſeveral arts. 4 

Engravers, etchers, wooden-cutters, ſtone · cutters, & c. uſe pon 

to trace their deſigns on the copper, wood, ſtone, & c. See Ex- 

GRAVING, ETCHING, Oc. : | 

Statuaries, ec. have likewiſe points in manner of little chiſſc!5 

uſed in the firſt forming or sketching out their work. See Sra- 

TUE, FOUNDERY, &. | 

Turners work or faſhion their common works between o 

points faſtened to the puppets.---Lapidaries have iron pens, 10 

the ends whereof are faſtened pieces of diamonds, ſerving to 

pierce the precious ſtones withal. See TURNING, LAPIDARY) 


c. . . 
— — in the manufactories, is a general term uſed for all kinds 
of laces wrought with the needle. | T 
| Such are point de Penice, point de France, point de Genoa, — 
which — 1 19 by the particular cxconomy and arrang 
ment of their points. | | 
point is ſometimes alſo uſed for lace woven with bobbins, 45 
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ar a certain diſtance from a building, or other 2 is u pont 


E the fee point, called alſo the centre. the nombril or navel 
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POI | | POL 


; : | „por. See Axch.] dog. See his doctrine under the reſpective articles, TARANM- 
por, in archireRure.—— Arche 4 13 Akcu. TULA, VIPER, and HYDROPHoOBLA. Fax ; 
Arches of the 7 article GAUGE: The operation of vegetable poiſons, ſeedeliver'd under the ar- 
Gauge-PoINT- tot a brisk lively turn, or conceit, uſually | ticle OrraTxs. R 
Po1NT, in poetry» he cloſe of an epigram. See EPIGRAM. As to mineral poiſons, they all bear ſo much analogy to that made 
found or expected annie denotes the ſhot of a gun, levelled | of quickſilver in the common ſublimate, that their operation 
PorNT-BLANK, in 8 mounting or ſinking | wp muzzle of] will eaſily be conceived from what we have already laid down 
horizontally, without eit nuke the * Wange and SUBLIMATE. 
the piece. _ is ſuppoſed to go di- ey are all more or leſs dangerous, as their falts receive a greater 
In ting ee =o — * _ — not to 2 in or leſs force from the metallic particles; and hence, as the moſt 
rectiy forward, in a bien elevated random ſhots do. See] virulent may be mitigated by breaking the points of the faline 
a curve, as bombs an ve Rn. G. cryſtals, the moſt innocent minerals may become corroſive by 
MoRTAR» PRO] gee parker e CROWN. combining them with ſalts, as is ſeen in the preparations of ſilver, 
POINTED cru. h * ets Roof antimony, iron, c. See MEPHTrESs, GRorro, &. 
PoINTED roof: „„ is that which has the extremi- The general remedies againſt poiſons are known by the name of 
A croſs rau into points by ſtrait lines. Colombiere calls it antidotes, alexipharmics, alexiterials, &c. See AxnTiooTE, 
_ =” d. ſharpened. See CROSS, and COUNTER-POINTED. ALEX3PHARMIC, @c. ele C 
11 p 1 >o PUNCTUATION, in grammar, the art of dividing a — PorsoN. See the article COUNTER poiſon. 
by points, into periods and members of periods, in or- | *9 POISON 4 95 


2 among gunners, is the ſame as to clog and 
J. * ſtanding thereof. | nail it up. AlLING. 
= — HE ane 18 ah args POISONING, = * 3 of adminiſtring poiſon to a 
ee PU : : ; her e dies. See POISON. 
he chart in what point riOn, W Y 0 
Fours ＋ Frous See San ok, he. anna: is, by a law of Henry VIII. was made a fort of treaſon; and 
Allbediffculey in pointing a chart ariſes from our ignorance of 


the puniſhment doomed for it was, to be pur alive into a caldron 
of water, and boiled to death.— At preſent it is only murder, 


king th 
the longirude.—The pilor e Don femam ed fo ut or felony without benefit of clergy, if the party dies of the 


j * * * r 
ht of the pole; but for the longitude, there is no coming a Do 
he's 5 compa tion, which is ever uncertain. See LoNG1-| , Poiſon within a year and a day. Sze PUNISHMENT. 
i — ar San os PorsoNous waters. See the article WATER. 
TUD * 2 6 : . * 4 » . 
poi TIN the cable, is a ſea term, denoting the untwiſting it at 


POLAR, ſomething that relates to the poles of the world. See 
the end, and leſſening the yarn, and twiſting them again,make- Pol. x, and CſRCUMPOLAR. 


ing all faſt with a piece of marling, to keep it from ravelling 2 — — we ſay, polar virtue, Polar tendency, &. See 
out. See CABLE. : Kh p E SPI 
i he levelling or directing a cannon, or mor- Pol Ax circles, are two leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the 
php 10 ww ola ant any — poll See Quap-| <quatorat the diſtance of 23 deg. from each pole; ſerving to 


RATING, CANNON, ORDNANCE, MoRTAR, PRoJECTILE; mark the beginning bf the frigid Zones. See CIRcLE, and Zone. 
Cc. 


| The polar circles are particularly denominated from their re- 
This is done by means of a quadrant with a plummet. See Gun- C —— poles, the arctic and antarctic. See Akc- 
| IC, an TARCTIC. 

cob, 8 CouNrERPOISE, WATERPOISE, Oc. PoLAR dials, are thoſe whoſe planes are parallel to ſome great Cir- 

POISON , in medicine, a malignant quality in ſome animal, ve- cle paſſing thro the poles, or to ſome one of the hour-circles > 

gerable, or mineral body, which renders it hurtful, and even ſo that the pole is neither elevated above, nor depreſs'd below the 
mortal, to thoſe who take it even in a ſmall quantity. | 

* The word is derived from the Latin potio, draught; and was 

anciently uſed in an innocent ſenſe. See PorT1on. | 
Some define poiſoz to be any thing taken inwardly, whoſe pro- 


perties are contrary to thoſe of food, or to what they ſhould be under the equator, or line. 
in order to nutrition. See Foop. 


To conſtruct a POLAR dial. See the article DIAL. 
Poiſons are of various kinds, and operate in various manners; | POLAR projection, is a repreſentation of the earth, or heavens, pro- 
ſome by diſſolving the blood, others by coagulating it, and others | jected on the 


pn of one of the polar circles. See PRoJEc- 
by corroding and deſtroying the ſolid parts. See BLOOD, D1ss0- | TION, Mar, PLaN1SPHERE, Oc. 
LUTION, COAGULATION, CORROSION, &. 


POLARITY, the quality of a thing conſider'd as having poles. 
Some attack, equally, all the parts; ſome only a particular one. See POLE. 


— Thus the lepus marinus is an enemy to the lungs, cantharides 
to the bladder, &c. ; 


Some again, which prove 


plane. | : 
Such dial, therefore, can have no centre, and conſequently its 
le, ſub- ſtyle, and hour- lines, are parallel. See PLANE. 
is, therefore, will be an horizontal dial to thoſe who live 


By heating an iron bar, and letting it cool in a vertical poſture, it 


b acquires a polarity.— The lower end becomes the north end, the 
poiſon to man, ſerve for ſood to] upper the ſouth. See IRON. 


; _ animals.— Thus, mandragora and juſquiamnus feed hogs, _ bars acquire 4 potarity; by _ woe nog . an 1 
" ill man; and thus that deadly poiſon hemlock is wholſome for | poſture, even without heating I hus the bars of windows, & c. 
| goats, buſtards, and, as Galen = for ſtarlings roo. The | are frequently found to have poles. wv a rod of iron acquires 
(. caſſavi Ir Sir Hans Sloane tells us, poiſons unprepared; but] 4 polarity, by the mere holding it erect; the lower end in that 

| prepared, is the very bread of the Weſt Indies, particularly Ja- caſe attracting the ſouth end of a magnetic needle, and the upper 

d maica and the hotter parts; and is uſed to victual ſhips. the eqs oath — 4 pn are _— and ſhift with the ſi- 
Nay, what is more, ſe | 7 | tuation of the rod. AGNET; and MAGNETISM. 
1a phi to r n n POLE“, PoLus, e, in aſtronomy, one of the extremities of 
der inſtance of a horſe troubled with the farcy, which could not be the 82 3 on 333 222 and SINE RE. 
jo n dd . 
: in — . 7 © 
us of a woman * eat 1 — to — . led, by Soyo * * poles of the world. See WoRLD. 
oh and with very good effect, though repeated doſes of opium had Wolfius defines the poles, thoſe points on the ſurface of the ſphere 
no operation. through which the axis paſſes ; ſuch are the points I and K, (Tab. 
Dr. Tanc. Robinſon, in a letter to Mr. Ray, gives an account | Aſtron. fig. 21.)—whereof, that viſible to us, or raiſed aboveour 
* nr: PT rs Bonnie op apts K, 
) ay prove the moſt powe e own. anta . 
ety —Thus the belloboves, 3 2 "with K fa 200 ly: PoLE, in geography, is the extremity of the earth's axis, or one 
= dene, are ſucceſsful in epilepſies, vertigo's, pallies, lethargies, of the yu on the ſurface of our globe, through which the 
2 —— 5 I 8 e — 85 2 N — d (Tab. Geogr. fig. 1.) whereof that 
; n i : eGJ-| > . Ig. 1. 
to 3/5. The — Parts. in hzmorrhages, violent heats 2 elevated above our borkzon iscall'd the arctic or north pole; and 
leb, inflammations: doſe Ej.to3/s. The ſemen ſtramoniæ is a] its oppoſite, Q, the antarctie or ſouth pole. See GLOBE. 
STA- mo uſeful in Sights, rheumartiſms, hy caſes, | Dr. oy _ = 8 e the pole, is as ot 
ole 67. to 5 fe. terium, ſoldanella a tiola, in| as under the equinoctial, when the ſun is in the Zenith ; in regar 
two 22 r G corrected loſes its — — all the 24 hour of that day rnb p rye the ſun- bearns are * 
165 (0 given in great doſes in convulſive caſes, fluxes, catacrhs clined to the horizon in an angle of 234 degrees; whereas, under 
ng * 4a 3 : | | 7 3 ' the equinoctial, though he ones veer, yet be ſhines no x 
AR, 9 ylicians diſtinguiſh three kinds of poiſons. more than 12 hours, and is abſent 12 hours ;—beſides that for 3 
| mal PoisoNs, thoſe drawn from animals; as, the viper, aſpic, | hours, 8 minutes, of that 12 hours, be is above the horizon 
kinds * ion, lepus marinus, ec. See Vip RR. | there, he is not ſo much elevated as under the pole. See HEAT. 

3 wp - N as aconite, cicuta, or hemlock, hellebore, | The altitude, or elevation of the pole, is an arch of the meridian 
Kc. Mind 1B c. See ACONITE, CrcuTa, HELLEBORE, c. '| intercepted between the pole and the horizon. See ALTITUDE, 
range” . — as 2 eee ceruſſe, orpi-| e eee and DEPRESSION. ki 0 2 
5 5 » Ofc. RSENIC, Gs. 2 o find this elevation, is a very po problem in aſtronomy, 
ns, 3 * theory of the effects, operations, -c. of emer # x ag | phy, and navigation ; this, and the latitude of the place, 

0 cry accurately and mechanically delivered by Dr. „ In — the ſame. See LAT Trop. | | 
QINT; e remarkable caſes, the bites of a viper, tarantula, and mad| NM | To 
\ 1 A i d 5 ; % 


To obſer ve the altitude of the PoLs.-—Wirh a quadrant,obſerve both | 
the greateſt and leaſt meridian altitude of the pole ſtar. See ME- 
RIDIAN, 

SubtraCt the leaſt from the greateſt, and divide the difference by 
two; the quotient is the ſtar's diſtance from the pole ; which, 
added to the leſſer altitude found, gives the elevation of the pole 
required. ; 
Thus M. Couplet the younger, at Lisbon, in 1697, in the end of 
September, obſerved the greateſt meridian altitude 410 5 40”; 
the ſmalleſt 360 28˙ O; the difference whereof is 4? 37 40”; 
one half whereof, 20 18' 50”,added to the leſs, gives 380 46' 500 
the altitude of the pole of Lisbon. See ALTITUDE. 

The altitude of the pole, together with the meridian line, being 
the baſis of all aſtronomical obſervations ; to determine it with 
the greater accuracy, the meridian altitudes muſt be corrected 
from the doctrine of refractions, hereafter delivered. See REe- 
FRACTION, MERIDIAN, Cc. 2 5 | 

By means hereof, M. Couplet, ſubtracting 1 25” in the propoſed 
example, leaves the corrected altitude 389 45" 25”. 

Hence, 1. The altitudę of the pole —_ ſubtracted from 900, 
leaves the altitude of the equator. See EQUATOR. 

2. If the greateſt meridian altitude of this ſtar exceed the altitude 
of the equator, the latter ſubtracted from the former, leaves the 
declination of the ſtar northward; if the altitude of the ſtar be leſs 
than that of the equator, the former ſubtracted from the latter 
Jeaves the ſtar's declination ſourhward. See DECLINATION. 
Dr. Hook, and ſome others, imagined the height of the pole, and 
the poſition of the circles in the heavens, in reſpect of thoſe on 
the earth, to be changed from what they anciently were: But M. 


Caſſini thinks there is no ground for tuch ſurmiſe ; bur that all] 


the difference we now find in the latitudes of places, & c. in re- 
ſpect of the ancient accounts, ariſes from the inaccuracies of the 
ancient obſervations. 

Indeed, it is no wonder they ſhould err in their obſervations, con- 
ſidering what inſtruments they uſed. He adds, it is probable 
there may be ſome variation in the height of the pole; but thinks 
this never exceeds two minutes; and that even this will vaniſh, 
after it is arrived to its higheſt difference. See EqQuaToR, &c. 
Pol. E, in ſpherics, is a point equally diſtant from every part of the 
circumference of a greater circle of the ſphere; as the centre 
is in aplain figure. See CENTRE. 


Or, pole is a point 900 diſtant from the plane of a circle, and in 


a line paſſing perpendicularly through the centre, called the axis. 
See CIRCLE. 

The zenith and nadir are the poles of the horizon.—The poles 
of the equator are the ſame with thoſe of the ſphere or globe. 
See ZENITH, NADIR, G0. 

PoLEs of the ecliptic, are two points on the ſurface of the ſphere, 
20 30' diſtant from the poles of the world, and 900 diſtant 
from every part of the ecliptic. See SpRERE, EcLIPTIC, &c. 
PoLEs, in magnetics, are two points in a load-ſtone, correſpond- 
ing to the poles of the world; the one pointing to the north, 
the other to the ſouth. See MAGNET. 

If the ſtone be broken in ever ſo many pieces, each fragment will 


have its two poſes.—If a magnet be biſeCted by a line perpendi- | 


cular to the axis; the two points before joined will become op- 
poſite poles, one in each ſegment. 
To touch a needle, &c. that part intended for the north end is 
touched with the ſouth pole of the magnet, and that intended 
Fg the ſouth end with the north pole. See NEEDLE. | 
piece of iron acquires a polarity, by only holding it upright 
Ec. See eee But 7 — Fired, but ſhif, —— 
inverted as the iron is. -A fixed north pole may be made all the 
ways a fixed ſouth pole is made, but not vice verſa; and whatever 
way we get a fixed ſouth pole, it is always weaker than a fixed 
north pole got the ſame way. Fire deſtroys all fixed poles, but 
ſtrengthens the mutable ones. See FIRE. 
The end of a rod being heated, and left to cool northward, Dr. 
Gilbert ſays, becomes a fixed north pole; if ſouthward, a fixed 
ſouth pole: yet this doth not hold in all caſes.—lf the end be 
cooled, held downward, or to the nadir, it acquires ſomewhat 
more magnetiſm than if cooled horizontally towards the north. 
Bur the beſt way is to cool it a little inclined to the north. Re- 
peared ignitions do not avail more than a ſingle one. | 
Dr. Power ſays, that if we hold a rod northwards, and hammer 
the north end in that poſition, it will become a fixed north pole; 
and, contrarily, if you hammer the ſouth end. What is ſaid 
of hammering, is to be likewiſe underſtood of filing, grinding, 
ſawing; nay, a gentle rubbing, provided it be continued long, 
will produce poles. See FRICTION. | 
The more heavy the blows are, ceteris paribus, the magnetiſm 
is the ſtronger.—A few hard blows do as much as many. Old 
drills and punches have fixed north poles, becauſe almoſt con- 
{tantly uſed downwards. New drills have either mutable poles, 
or weak north poles. Drilling with ſuch a one ſouthward hori- 
Zontally, it is a chance if you produce a fixed ſouth pole, much 
leſs if you drill ſouth downwards; but if you drill ſouth up- 
wards, you make a fixed ſouth pole. | 
A weak fixed pole may degenerate into a mutable one ina day, 
f nay. in a few minutes, by holding it in a poſition contrary to its 
e. 


conſtruction 


Ballard tells us, that in ſix or ſeven drills made before hi 

rhe bit of each became a north pole, merely by rag face 

Pol. E of a glaſs, in optics, is the thickeſt part of a convex 
the thinneſt of a concave glaſs. See Convex, and Concayy - 

If the Kae be truly ground, the pole will be exactly in che mid 

of its ſurface. See OpTic glaſs, GIN DN, &. de 

This is ſometimes alſo called the vertex of the glaſs. See Veg 

TEX. | | 4 

PoLE, in ſurveying, is a meaſure containing 16 fee : 

called alſo ae ape ſometimes rod. Ser ane. men. 

POLE STAR, or POLAR STAR, is a ſtar of the ſecond magnitud a 
the laſt in the tail of urſa minor, or the little bear. See 399 

* FP. | 4 | = 

ts longitude, Mr, Flamſtead makes 24 14 41“, its lati 

66 — 1252 ; 4 14 4, its latitude, 
he nearneſs of this ſtar to the pole, whence it happens... : 

never ſets, renders it of vaſt oa 3-6 navigation, e 

mining the meridian line, the elevation of the pole, and conſe. 

| quently the latitude of the place, &c. See Pol. E; ſee alſo Mzzi 
DIAN, and LATITUDE. | $ 

DOI wag our ancient cuſtoms, a fort of ſhoe, ſharp or picked 

This faſhion was firſt taken up in the time of king William Ry. 

fus; the picks being made ſo long, that they were tied up to the 

knees with filver or golden chains. 

They were forbidden by ſtat. an. 4. Edw. IV. cap. „ne 

luxus crinium, tunc luxus veſtium, tunc afar calceorum cum ar 

cuatis aculeis inventus eſt. Malmesb. in Will. II. 

POLEMICAL“*, Toa4unres, an epithet applied to books of con- 

troverſy, eſpecially thoſe in divinity. 

* The word comes from the Greek, To\2pos, war, battle... 
Scaliger's exercitations againſtCardan make a pure polemical book, 

Hence allo we ſay, polemical divinity, for controverſial, Gs. 

See THEOLOGY. | 

POLEMOSCOPE, in optics, an oblique kind of proſpective 

glaſs, contriv'd for the ſeeing of objects that do not lie directly 

before the eye. 0 ; 
It was invented by Hevelius, in 1637, who gave it this name, 
from the Greek Toaewos, battle; becauſe it may be of ule in 
war, in engagements, duels, &c. | 
Something of this kind are thoſe now known among us under 
ſees a perſon in appearing to look at another. 

the POoLEMoscoPE.—Any teleſcope will be 2 pole- 

m_ e, if the tube be but crooked, like a rectangular ſy phon 

ABDM (Tab. Opt. fig. 70.) ; and between the object - glaſs A B 

and firſt eye-glaſs G H (if there be ſeveral) be placed a plain 

mirror, in ſuch manner as that the mirror is inclin'd to the ho- 
rizon at an angle of 45 and its reflected image found in the 
focus of the eye-glaſs GH. 

For, by this means, objects ſituate over-againſt the lens AB, 

will appear the ſame as if the mirror K were away, and the 

object-glals, with the objects, were directly oppoſite to the eye- 
laſſes. 

if it be deſired to look in at O, not at M, another plain mirror, 

N, muſt be added. See TELESCOPE. 

POLETA, in our ancient law-books, ſignifies the ball of the foot. 
Tres ortilli ſcindantur de pede anteriori ſine poleta, Mat. Pat. 
anno 1215. See EXPEDITATE. | 

POLEY, in medicine. See the article Pol run. 

POLICY*, or PoLrrv, Tara, the laws, orders, and regult- 
tions preſcrib'd for the conduct and government of ſtates and 
communities. See GovERNMENT. 

* The word is of Greek original; being derived from the Greek 

Toa, civitas, city, or ſtate, 

In the general, policy is uſed in oppoſition to barbariſm.—DiF- 
ferent ſtates have different kinds of policy ; thus the policy of 
Athens differ'd from that of Sparta. | 
Loyſeau obſerves, that policy properly ſignifies the courſe and 
adminiſtration of juſtice in a city.—The direction of the u 
of London is in the hands of the lord-mayor. See Maron. 
At Paris they have a chamber of policy, where people are vet. 
bally accuſed for contraventions of policy. : 
Some divide policy into two parts, agoranomy, that pelating i 
affairs of merchandize ; and 'aſtynomy, that 8 the * 
and judiciary government of the citizens. Some add 2 i 
branch, viz. what relates to the eccleſiaſtical government. 
ECCLESIASTICAL. _ | N 
Ric. Hooker has a fine treatiſe of the laws of eccleſiaſtic: po . 

PoLicy of inſurance, or aſſurance, of ſhips, is à contract or if 5 
vention, whereby a perſon takes upon himſelf the rue 
ſea-voyage; obliging himſelf to make good the loſſes a. 
mages that may befal the veſſel, its equipage, tackle, VI o 
ing, lading, &c. either from tempeſts, ſhipwrecks, pirate. 
war, repriſals, ec. in part or in whole; in conlideration 
certain ſum of ſeven, eight, or ten per cent. more Or mes * 
ing to the riſque run E io Germ is pads domme: e 1 
the aſſuree, upon his ſigning the policy. 88 ; 

There are —— aſſurances for the going, ſome for the _— 

and ſome for both; or for a limited time e tt 

that the time ought never to be limited, in that the con 


| The load-ſtone itſelf will not make a fixed pole in any 
iron. It is required the iron have a length, if it be thi 


ck. Mr. 


thereby becomes uſurary. e The 


the name of ogling- glaſſes, or opera- glaſſes, through which one 


P. 


© 


I a We, SA at co. a 


ByÞ 


d dwell'ng of the perſon | 
contain the name _ — — — 9 
thoſe of the place where 
de loaden or unloaden; the port whence and 


er: ˖ :ſaues, and the conditions. 
bene ede er ber aſſured be loſt, the aſſuree muſt 


licy is tO N 
2. his quality, whether as — 
name of the veſſel, and of the malter 3 


the goods are to 


ame by an act in form; declaring he ſurrenders the 


notity the he allurer, on his paying the ſums in the time 


whole vy b 
expert ſſurances is aſcribed to the Jews, at the 
1 4 France in 1182. who are {aid to have 
n * a means to facilitate the tranſporting of their effects. 
_ on policy is Spaniſh, and comes from poliga, ſchedule ; 
on Ace comes from the Italians, and the Lombards, 
. — derived it originally from the Latin polliciratio, 
— a: Some fay, the merchants of Marſeilles were the firſt 
is kind of commerce. f 
win res ——— iven by word of mouth, called poli- 
A an it bein (iopoſed the aſſurer would enter them 
we. fr er .” bur of are, that honeſty is become leſs frequent 
2 i they have been conſtantly in writing. 
kd mart for the aſſurance of _ is the City of Am- 
* 2 [r is here not only the Dutch traders inſure their 
"(Fols f but, what is infinitely more conſiderable, ſuch are the 
en 8 "reputation, Oc. of the inhabitants, as tO engage the 
— ali of merchants of other countries to prefer them to 
. ego countrymen, and to aſſure with the Dutch, when 


it would be much eaſier for them to find aſſurers at home, or | 


f ere the veſſels are laden. 
The I. inſurers at Amſterdam is not above fifty or ſixty 
rſons; yet is their wealth and character ſuch, that a man never 
fails of an aſſurer, be the countries or ports what they will, the 
cargo ever ſo rich, or the dangers ever ſo imminent. 

PoLicy of inſurance or aſſurance of houſes is an inſtrument 
formed on the model of that for veſſels; whereby a perſons, or 
community of perſons, take on themſelves the riſques and da- 
mages that may befal houſes, their furniture, in whole or in 
part, &c. from fire; on conſideration of a certain ſum or ſuns, 
to be paid by the aſſurer, according to the terms of the agree- 
ment. See ASSURANCE. 85 
The inſurance from fire is now a popular piece of commerce; 
and we have a number of ſocieties erected into corporations 

that very purpoſe. 

3 of Gran of lives is an inſtrument whereby a ſociety 
of perſons erected into a corporation, & c. oblige themſelves 
to pay a certain ſum of money, e gr. an hundred pounds upon 
the death of a perſon whole lite they aſſure, in conſideration of 
aſum of money, e. gr. one guinea, . quarterly, to the aſſurers 
during the life of the ſaid perſon aſſured. =» 

The policy is under the ſeal of the office, and intitles the perſon 
in whoſe fayour it is granted, to make good his claim, according 
to the tenor of the articles or by-laws of the ſociety. 

There have alſo been lately ſer on foot, policies of aſſurance of 
horſes, from death, damages in travelling, diſeaſes, being ſtolen, 
ec. in which caſes the aſſurers are to make them good to the 
aſſurees, & c. 

Officers of PoL1cy. See the article OrFiceR. 

PoLicy, in letter-foundery, is ſomerimes uſed for a rule that regu- 
lates the number of letters of each kind in a complete font; i. e. to 
determine how many, in proportion to the whole ſer, there are 
to be of each particular kind. See LETTER, Fox r, ec. 
For inſtance, in a font of an hundred thouſand characters, there 
are to be eight thouſand for e, five thouſand for a, three thouſand 
for u, thirty only for &, as many or a little more for x, y, 
and z; and in proportion for the other letters, the great and 
ſmall capitals, the initial letters, points, comma's, double let- 

- ters, G. c. See letter FOUNDERY. 


OLIOPTRUM, or PoLYoPTRON, in optics. See Pol xop- 
TRON. 


POLISH coins, meaſures, &c. See the articles Coin, Mo- 
Nx, Measurg, c. 


POLISHER, an inſtrument called alſo a burniſber, uſed for 
porting and burniſhing gold, ſilver, and other metals, when 
gilt or vered; and matters of other kinds proper to take a 
=. See BURNI$H1NG, and POLISHING. | 

he poliſber is different in the different arts and manufacturies. 

—The gilders uſe an iron poliſber to prepare their metals be- 

ore gilding, and the blood-ftone to give them the bright 

Poliſh after gilding. See GIL Dix. 


The poliſber uſed y the makers of ſpurs, bits, & c. is part iron, 


Parciteel, and part wood. The inſtrument conſiſts of an iron] 


bar, with a wooden handle at one end, and a hook at che other, 
to faſten it t 


f o another piece of wood held in the vice, while 
Ty operator is at work. In the middle of the bow, within- 
—_ what they properly call the poliſber, which is 2 tri- 
2 piece of ſteel with a tail, whereby it is riveted to 


What the cutlers call their poſs in 
| their poliſbers, are a kind of wooden 
Einditones, (if we may be allowed the word) made of walnut- 
umd by ch. thick, * a A at PRs They are 
ine great wheel; and it is on theſ, poliſh and 
ſmooth their works with emery and putty. ” 
8 ers uſed in the manufacture of glaſs are very different 
gon all theſe— They conſiſt of two pieces of wood, the one 


a, co 1 a with old hat; the other long, and half-round, i 


POL 


faſtened on the former, whoſe edge it exceeds on both ſides 
by ſome inches, which ſerve the workman to take hold of, 
and to work it backwards and forwards by. See GLass. 

The poliſhers uſed by ſpectacle- makers are pieces of wood a 
foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and an inch and half 
thick, covered with old caſtor-hat, whereon they poliſh the 


ſhell and horn frames their ſpectacle- glaſſes are to be ſer in. 
See SPECTACLES. 


POLISHING, the art of giving a gloſs, or luſtre, to a thing; 


particularly a precious ſtone, marble, glaſs, mirror, or the like. 
See LusTRE, G. 


POLISHING of glaſſes, lens's, &c. ſucceeds the grinding thereof. 


See GRINDING, fee alſo GLass, LENs, &c. 

The poliſbing of a mirror is the laſt preparation given it, with 
emery or'putty. See MIRROR. | 

For the poliſhing of diamonds, &c. ſee LayrDary, ec. 


POLITICAL “, Toa7ix&-, ſomething that relates to policy, or 


Civil government. See PoLicy, and GOVERNMENT. 
* The word is formed from the Greek one, civitas, city. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, political interetts, political views, political 
diſcourſes, G c. 


POLITICAL arithmetic, is the application of arithmetical calcu- 


lations to political uſes and ſubjects; as, the public revenues, 


number of people, extent and value of lands, taxes, trade, 


commerce, manufactures, or whatever relates to the power, 
ſtrength, riches, ec. of any nation or commonwealch. See 
ARITHMETIC. | 

The chief authors who have attempteꝗ calculations of this kind; 
are Sir William Perry, Major Grant, Dr. Halley, Dr. Davenant, 


and Mr. King; and the principal points ſettled by them are 
as follow: | 


According to Sir William Petty's compurations, though the 


land of Holland and Zealand be nor above 1000000 acres; 
nor that of France leſs than 8000000, yer the former are near 
a third part as rich and ftrong as the latter.— That the rents of 
lands in Holland, are to thole in France as 7 or 8 to 1.---- 
That the people of Amfterdatn are 4 of thoſe of Paris or Lon- 
don; which, according to him, do not differ above a 2orh part 
from one another— Thar the value of the ſhipping of Europe is 


about two millons of tuns, whereof the Engliſh have o, 


the Dutch 900000, the French 100000; the 1 
Danes, Sweedes, and Dantzickers, have 250000; and Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, &c. about as much. That the value of goods 
exported yearly from France into all parts, was quadruple of that 
exported into England alone, and confequencly, in all, about 
5000000 /. What was then exported out of Holland intoEngland, 
was worth 3000007 and what was exported thence into all the 
world, 18000000 J. That the money yearly raiſed by the French 
king, in time of peace, is about 64 millions ſterling; and that 
the moneys raiſed in Holland and Zealand, ate about 2100000 /. 


and in all the provinces together, about 30090007. — That the 


people of England are about 6000000, and their expences at 
71. per annum a head, 42000000 / or 8000001. a week. 
That the rent of the lands is about 8 millions, and the inter- 
eſts and profits of the perſonal eſtates as much. The rent of 


| houſes in England 4000000 /.--- That the profits of the labour 


of all the people is 26000000 J. yearly.— That in Ireland the 
2 amount to about 1200000 J. That the corn ſpent in 
ngland, at 5 s. the buſhel for wheat, and 25. 64. for barley, 


amounts to ten millions per annum. That the navy of England 


(then) required 36000 men to man it, and other trade and ſhip- 


ping, about 48000. That in France, to manage the whole ſhip- 


ping trade, there were required 1500 men — That the whole 
people of France are aboar thirteen millions and an half; and 


thoſe of England, Scotland, and Ireland, together, about nine 


millions and a half.— That in the three kingdoms are about 


20000 churchmen 3 and in France above 270000.--- That in 


the dominions of England are above 40000 ſeamen, and in 
France not above 10000. --- That in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and all other dominions depending thereon, there was 
then about 60000 tun of ſhipping, which is worth about four 
millions and a half in money.--- That the ſea- line round Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the adjacent ifles, is about 
3800 miles — That in the whole world are about 300 millions 
of people; whereof thoſe with whom the Engliſh and Dutch 
have any commerce, are not above 80 millions. That the 


value of commodities traded for in the whole, is not above 


45000000. That the manufactures exported out of England, 
amount to about 50000007. per annum. Lead, tin, and coals, 
to 5000001. per annum That the value of the French com- 
modities (then) brought into England, did not exceed 120000017. 
per annum. That the whole caſh of England, in current money, 
was then about 60000007. ſterling. . 
Dr. Davenant gives ſome good reaſons, why many of Sir Wm. 
Petty's numbers are not to be intirely depended upon; and 
therefore advances others of his own, founded on the obſer- 
vations of Mr. Greg. King. RA? HENS s 

Some of the particulars are, That the land of England is 39 


millions of 'acres. That the number of people, according to 


his account, is about 5545000 ſouls, they increaſing about 9000 


every year, allowances being made for plagues, &c. wars, ſhip- 


ping, and the plantations.— The people in London he reckons 

at 530000: Thoſe in the other cities and market- towns in 

England, 870000; and thole in the villages and hamlets, ar 

4100000. The yearly rent of the lad be accounts to be 
9 2 a 8 0 


000000 l. 


- . 


— <— ————__ - 
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10000000 J. That of the houſes and buildings 2000000 5 
per annum. - The produce of all kinds of grain he reckons to 
be worth 9075000 l. in a year moderately plenty. The rent of 
the corn-lands annually 2000000 /. and their near produce, above 
9000000 /.---The rent of thepaſture, meadows, woods, foreſts, 
commons, hearhs, &c. 7000000 /.— The annual produce b 
cattle, in butter, cheeſe, and milk, he thinks, is about 2500000 “. 
Ihe value of the wool yearly ſhorn, about 2000000/.,— Of 
horſes yearly bred, about 250000 /.--- Of the fleſh yearly ſpent 
as food, about 3350000 /.--- Of the tallow and hides, about 
600000 /.--- Of the hay yearly conſumed by horſes, about 
1300000 J- Of hay conſumed by other cattle, 1000000 J. 
Of the timber yearly felled for building, 5000001. --- Of the 
wood yearly ſpent in firing, &c. about 500000 /.--- The land 
of England to its inhabitants is now about 74 acres per head. 
The value of the wheat, rye, and barley, neceffary for the 
ſuſtenance of England, amounts to at leaſt 6000000 J. ſter! 
per annum. The value of the woolen manufacture made here 
is about 8000000 J. per annum; and our exports of all kinds 
of the woollen manufacture amount to above 2000000 /. per 
arnum.---The annual income of England, on which the whole 
people live and ſubſiſt, and out of which taxes of all kinds are 
paid, is now about | Hen J. that of France 81000000. 
and that of Holland 18250000 l. 

Major Grant, in his obſervations on the bills of mortality, com 
putes, that there are 3 9000 ſquare miles of land in England. 
--- That in England and Wales there are 4600000 ſouls.— That 
the people of London are about 640000 ; one fourteenth part 
of Ss people of England.--- That in England and Wales are 
about 10000 pariſhes. — That there are 25 millions of acres in 
England and Wales, viz. about 4 acres to every head — That 
but 64 out of 100 of the children born, are living at 6 years 
old.— That but 40 of 100 are alive at 16 years end. That 
but 25 of 100 at 26 years end.—That but 16 at 36 years end. 
That but 10 outof 100 at 46 years end.--- That but 6 out of 100 
at 56 years end- That but three out of 100 at 66 years end. — 
And that but 1 out of a 100 at 76 years end: And that London 
doubles itſelf in about 64 years. 

Sir William Petty, in his dſcourſe about duplicate proportion, 
further tells us, that it is found by experience, that there are 
more perſons living between 16 and 26, than of any other 
age; and laying down that as a ſuppoſition, he inters, that the 
ſquare roots of every number of mens ages under 16 (whoſe 
root is 4) ſhew the proportion of the probability of ſuch per- 


- ſons reaching the age of 70 years. 


Thus, it is 4 times more likely, that one of 16 years of age 
lives to be 70, than a child of one year old. Ir is thrice as 
probable, that one of 9 years lives to be 70, as ſuch a new- 
born child, &c. — That the odds is five to 4, that one of 25 
dies before one of 16 years.— That it is 6 to 5, (ſtill as the 
{quare roots of the ages) that one of 36 years old dies before 
one but of 25 years of age: and ſo on according to any de- 
clining age to 70, compared with a number between 4 and 5; 
which is the root of 21, the law-age. 

Dr. Halley has made a very exact eſtimate of the degrees of the 
mortality of mankind, from a curious table of the births and 
burials, at the City of Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia; with an 
attempt to aſcertain the price of annuities upon lives.— From a 
table which he has calculated thence, publiſhed in the Philo/. 
TR he derives the following uſes : | | 

x. To find in any multitude or body of people, the proportion 
of men able to bear arms, which he reckons from 18 to 56 
years old; and accounts about 4 of the whole.—2. To ſhew the 
different degrees of morality, or rather vitality, in all ages; 
by which means he finds the odds there is, that any perſon of 
any age doth not die in a year's time, or before he attains ſuch 
an age.— 3. To ſhew of what number of years it is aneven lay 


that ſuch a perſon ſhall die; and finds, for inſtance, that it is an 


even lay, that a man of thirty years of age lives between twenty- 
ſeven and twenty-eight years.— 4. To regulate the price of in- 
ſurance upon lives :—5. And the valuation of annuities uponlives. 
—6. How to value two or three lives after the ſame manner. 
See ANNUITY. 

From the whole, he makes two "_ good obſervations: 1. How 
unjuſtly we uſe to complain of the ſhortneſs of our lives ; for that 
it appears, that one half of thoſe that are born, do not live above 
ſeventeen years. | | 

2. Thar the growth and increaſe of mankind is not ſo much 
ſtinted by any thing in the nature of the ſpecies, as it is from 
the curious difficulty moſt people make of venturing on the 
ſtate of marriage : and therefore that celibacy ought to be every 
way diſcouraged by all wiſe governments; and thoſe who have 
numerous families of children to be countenanced and encou- 
raged by good laws; ſuch as the jus trium liberorum, &c. among 
the Romans. 

Farther particulars relating to the number of birchs and burials, 
the proportion of males and females, &c. ſee under the articles 
MARRIAGE, MORTALITY, @c. 


PoLI1TIcaL criticiſm. See the article CrR1TICI8M. 
POLITICS *, PoLItIce, wN, the firſt part of economy, 
or ethics, conſiſting in the governing and regulating of ſtates, 


for the maintenance of the public ſafety, order, tranquillity, 


and good morals. See Erhics, PHILosoPHY, GovkRN- 
MENT, Gc. 


The word is form'd from the Greek , civitas, ſtate. 


POL 


My lord Bacon divides politics into three parts with regud 
the three grand ends thereof, or the three offices incumben: to 
thoſe who have the adminiſtration, viz. the preſervation of © 


ment of its bounds, &. 
The two firſt parts, he obſerves, are well handled b 


this therefore in the number of the deſiderata, and ao 
- 7 an - an eſſay to ſupply it, mY 
e have ſeveral ſyſtems of politics by Ariſtotle ; 
Doria, Lipfius, ec. in which laſt there is nothing — 
and conjunctions of the author's own, the body of the book 
being all quotations. 
Academy of PoLrTics. See the article Acapemy. 
POLITY, or PoLicy. See the article Por 1cy. 
POLIUM “, PoLEy, a medicinal plant, which ma 


| bes an iner. 
dient in the treacle of Andromachus. See TREacts. = 


* It has its name from the Greek . white, in regard th 
heads of the polium of the ancients, according to Dioſcor 4 


and the leaves, according to Pliny, were white, ”, 


It grows in mountainous places, and is thence denominated non. 

tanum.— The tops of its flowers are eſteemed cephalic, pr 

to promote urine, and the menſes, and to prevent putrefaction 

8 a term uſed in ancient writings for the head. ge 
EAD. 

The word is doubtleſs formed from pole; this part bei 

it were, the pole of the microcoſm. * . G's 

Hence, to poll, is to enter down the names of perſons who 
ive their votes or voices at an election. See Vorz, Voice 
UFFRAGE, ELECTION, G. 

POLLARD, among hunters, a ſtag, or male deer, which has 
caſt its head. See Heap, HunTiNG, c. 

POLLARD, or POLLENGER, in agriculture, is applied to ſuch 
trees as have been frequently polled or lopped ; by which they 
are contradiſtinguiſhed from timber-trees. See TREE, Tin 
BER, and HoRN. 

POLLEX, in anatomy, denotes either the thumb, or great toe, 
occording as either manus, or pedis, is added to it. See FinGts, 
and ToE. et: 

PoLLicis abductor. See the article ABDUCTOR. 

PoLL1cis adductor. See the article ApDucToR. 

Extenſor PolLIcis brevis, and longus. See the article Ex- 
TENSOR. | 

Flexor POLLIC1s brevis, and longus. See the article FLExoR. 

POLL-MONEY, or capitation, a tax impoſed by authority of 
parliament on the perſon or head; either on all indifferently, or 
according to ſome known mark of diſtinction, as quality, call- 
ing, c. See Tax, and CAPITATION. 

Thus, by the ſtatute 18 Car. II. every ſubje in the kingdom 
was aſſeſſed by the head, or poll, according to his degree; 
every duke 100 J. marquis 801. baronet 30 J. knight 200 
eſquire 10 J. ec. and every ſingle private perſon 124. 

This was no new tax, as appears by former acts of parliament; 
particularly that aun 1380. where, quilibet tam conjugatus 


alſing. 
Camden, in his remains, of coins, ſays, there was anciently 4 
perſonal tribute, called capitatio, or poll-ſilver, impoſed on the 
poll, or perſon, of every one; on women from the age of 12 
ears, and on men from 14. 
POLLUTION » PoLLUT1o, the act of profaning a temple, ot 
other holy place. See PRoFANATION. 
The Romaniſts hold a church to be polluted by the effuſion of 
blood, or of ſeed, therein; and require its being conſecrated 
anew. 
The Jews were held polluted by the touching of a dead body, 
or of the menſes of women; and were to be purified in form. 
See the laws hereof in Leviticus. #5, 
The Indians are ſo ſuperſtitious on the head of pollution, tht 
they break all the veſſels which thoſe of another religion have 
drank out of, or even touched; and drain all the water out of 3 
pond a ſtranger has bathed in. | | 
PoLLUT1ON, or ſelf POLLUTION, is alſo uſed for the abuſing 
or defiling of one's own body, by means of laſcivious fric- 
tions and titillations, raiſed by art, to produce an em 
EMISSION. | Ws 
We read, in ſcripture, that Onan, and, as ſome pres , 
think, Er, were ſeverely puniſhed for baving polluted t - 
ſelves by ſpilling their ſeed on the ground; whence the _ 
has been denominated by ſome empirics, Ouanis. 
ONANIA. TY. F | 
Of pollutions, ſome are voluntary, others involuntar), ind 
noturnal. l from 
Nocturnal POLLUTION is an inyoluntary emiſſion of { * 
2 too great turgeſcency of the ſeminal veſſels, or from jv 93 
being too ſharp and irritating, or from a weaknels of the pa 
See SEED, and GONORRHOE A. d 22 3 
The Romiſh church puts up pray ers, inthe cloſe of the evening 
office, to be preſerved from nocturnal pollutions. "of 
POLLUX, in aſtronomy, the hind twin, or poſterior pi" 
che conſtellation gemini. See GEMINI. er- 
pol Lux is alſo a fixed ſtar, of the ſecond magnitude, in 
ſtellation gemini, or the twins. See GEMINI | 


bs 


ſtate, the happineſs and flouriſhing of the ſtate, and the inlarge 


authors; but about the third there is a deep ſilence.— [ever 


_ ſolutus, utriuſq; ſexus, pro capite ſuo ſolvere cogebatur. 


TY 


 POLYA 


POL 


Its place is in the head of the hind-twin, named pollux. [ts 


we 9 39 N. 
| 80 56' og“. Its latitude 6* 39 27 
abr r i fle uled in meteorology. See CASTOR. 


POLTROON, or Pol TRON, à coward, or daſtard, wanting 


courage to perform any thing great or noble. See COWARD. 


- 


The word we borrow from the French, who, according to 


Salmaſius, derive it 4 pollice truncato ; becauſe anciently thoſe | 
a , 


id goi the wars, cut off their thumbs. _ 
— 2 : NE probability; derives it from the Italian, 
rae — that from poltro, a bed; becauſe timorous, pu- 
* people, take pleaſure in lying a- bed. He adds, that 
21 poltro, is again derived from the German, polſter, a 
n. 
— chuſe on derive the word from the Italian, poltro, colt; 
becauſe of that creature s readineſs to run away. . 
00N, in falconry, is a name given to a bird of prey, when 
"uy ails "and talons of his hind- toes are cut off, wherein his 
— f force and armour lay; in order to intimidate him, and 
: 4 his flying at great game. See HAwR, and Hawk TNG. 
LL YACOUSTI , inſtruments contrived to multiply ſounds ; 
As multiplying-glaſles, or polyſcopes, do images of objects. See 
ProN 1Cs, SOUND, Cc. 


* The word is compounded of the Greek Toavs, much, and akte, 


audio, 1 hear» See AcousTICS. 


 POLYANTHEA®, a famous collection of common-places, in 


ical order; of great ſervice to orators, preachers, &c. 

af 2 cla. See COMMON-PLACE. 

* The word is formed from the Greek ToAug, much, and an dos, 
flower; and is much of the ſame ſignificancy with anthology. or 
ilege. See ANTHOLOGY. I» ; ; 

The firſt author of the polyanthea was Dominic Nanni de Mi- 

rabellio, whoſe labour has been improved on by Barth. Aman- 

tius, and Franc. Tortius, and ſince by Joſ. Langius, under the 
title of polyanthea nova, 1613. ; 
N HUS#, or POLYANTHIUM, is uſed to denote a plant 
which bears or produces ſeveral or many flowers. See PLANT, 
and FLOWER. | 
* The word is compounded of ToAvs, multus, much, and & s, 
© flos, flower. | 

POLYCHREST®, Toxvxgnss, in pharmacy, a medicine that 
ſerves for many uſes, or that cures many diſeaſes. See PAN AcRA. 

* The word is compounded of the Greek ToAus, multus, much, 
and N ens, utilis, uſeful. 

Sal PoLYCHREST is a compound ſalt, made of equal parts of 
falt-petre and ſulphur, laid on a crucible firſt heated red-hot for 
the purpoſe. See SALT. 

POLYEDRON. See the article POLYHEDRON. _ 

POLYGAMY*, Toavyaye, a plurality of wives, or husbands, 
held by the ſame man, or woman, at the ſame time. See Wire, 
and HUsBAND. | 


*The word is formed from the Greek xo, multum, and yan, 
uxor, wife. 

Polygamy is prohibited among Chriſtians, but was allowed by 
divine appointment among the Jews; as it is ſtill among the 
Mahometans. | 

Major Grant obſerves, that the males and females brought into 
the world are nearly on a balance; only abating for a little exceſs 
on the fide of the males, to make up for the extraordinary ex- 
pence thereof in war, and at ſea: whence it follows, that nature 
only intends one wife, or one husband, for the ſame perſon; 
lince,if they have more, ſome others muſt go without any at all. 


Hence he concludes, that the Chriſtian law, which prohibits, is 


more agreeable to the law of nature than the Mahomeran ; 


and we may add, than the Jewiſh law, which tolerates polygamy. 
See MARRIAGE. | 


Yet Selden has proved, in his #xor Ebraica, that plurality of 
Wives was allowed of, not only among the Hebrews, but almoſt 
among all other nations, and in all ages.—It is true, the ancient 
Romans were more ſevere in their morals ; and never practiſed 
it, though it was not forbid wax 5p them: and Mark Antony is 

C 


mentioned as the firſt who took the liberty of two wives. See 
CoNcukiINE. 


From that time it beca 
reigns of Theodoſius, 


hibired it by expreſs law in 393.—After this the emperor Valen- 


tinian, by an edict, permitted all the ſubjects of the empire to 

marry ſeveral wives: nor does it appear from the eccleſiaſtical 
n ory of thoſe times, that the biſhops made any oppoſition to 

In mtroduQtion of Polygamy: | | | | 

- effect, there are ſomeeven among the Chriſtian caſuiſts, who 

88 wy look on polygamy as in itſelf criminal. Jurieu obſerves, 
at the prohibition of polygamy is a poſitive law, from which a 


man may be exempted by ſoverei i” 
example of 8 ee ee 


favour of pol 
| lygamy. 
At London we bal ſome 
behalf of a 1 
t 


umphatrix; the author whereof aſſumes the name of Theophilus 


<1/etheus; but his true name was Lyſerus, a nat; of 8 
5 —lr has been anſwered by ſeveral. . 


Honorius, and Arcadius, who ſirſt pro- 


years ago an artful treatiſe publiſhed in 


OLYGAMY is alſo uſed in the canon law for a plurali f wives. 
though only had ſucceſſivel Lee hd, 
In the Romiſh church chu eee e eee 


Pate. See BIGAMvr. 


2 


me pretty frequent in the empire, till the 


patriarchs is the moſt preſſing argument in 


of wives, under the title of polygamia tri- 


ſtill diſqualifies a man for the epiſco- 


POL 


POLYGLOTT®, roavyawr7o, among divinesand critics, chiefly 


denores a bible printed in ſeveral languages. See BiBLE. | 

* It is thus called from the Greek Toauv, and yaw7]a, tongue, 

language. 

The firſt pelyg/otz bible is that of cardinal Ximenes, printed in 
I515. at Alcala de Henares; and commonly called the bible of 
Complutum, or Complutenſian bible. | | 
It contains the Hebrew text, the Chaldee paraphraſe on the pen- 
tateuch, the Greek verſion of the LXX. and the ancient Latin 
verſion. See PENTATEUCH, PARAPHRASE, &c. | | 
Tn this poſyglort there is no other Latin verſion from the Hebrew 
beſide this laſt; but there is added another lireral one from the 
Greek ſeptuagint.—The Greek text of the new teſtament is here 
printed without accents, to bring it nearer to the original of the 
apoſtles, or, at leaſt, to the moſt ancient copies, wherein there 
are no accents found. See Accg Nr. 
Art the end is added an apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, and 
indices or tables.—The chief author, Ximenes de Cineros, car- 


dinal and archbiſhop of Toledo, in his dedication to pope Leo X. 


obſerves, that it was neceſſary to give the holy ſcriptures in their 
originals; there being no tranſlation, how perfect ſoever, that can 
render them perfectly. | | 
The ſecond polyglott is that of Philip IT. printed by Plantin at 
Antwerp, in 1572. and the care of the edition impoſed on Arias 
Monranus. | | 

In this, beſides every thing in the bible of Complutum, are 
added the Chaldee paraphraſes on the reſt of the old teſtament 
beſide the pentateuch, with a Latin tranſlation of thoſe para- 
phraſes. In this polyglott is likewiſe a very literal Latin verſion of 
the Hebrew text, for the uſe of thoſe who have a mind to learn 
the Hebrew language. : 

As to the new teſtament, beſide the Greek and Latin of the 
bible of Alcala, in this edition is added an ancient Syriac ver- 
ſion, both in Syriac and Hebrew characters, with points, to faci- 
litare the reading thereof to thoſe accuſtomed to read Hebrew. 
—To the Syriac is likewiſe added a Latin one, compoſed by 
Guy le Fevre, who had the care of the Syriac verſion of the 
new teſtament. 

Laſtly, in the polyglott of Antwerp is added a more copious ap- 
paratus of grammars, dictionaries, &c. than in that of Com- 
plutum ; with ſeveral little treatiſes judged neceſſary for clearing 
up the more difficult paſſages in the text. 

The third polyglort is that of M. le Jay, rinted at Paris in 1645. 
which has this advantage over that of Philip II. that it has the 
Syriac and Arabic verſions of the old teſtament with Latin 
interpretations.—In the pentateuch it has likewiſe the Hebrew 
and Samaritan text; and the Samaritan verſion in Samaritan 
characters. 

As to the new teſtament, beſide every thing in the polyglott of 
Antwerp, here is added an Arabic tranſlation, with a Latin inter- 
pretation. But here wants the apparatus, and the grammars and 
dictionaries, which are in both the former polyglot ts, which ren- 
ders this great work very imperfect. 

The fourth pohhglott is that of London, printed in 1657. call'd 
MWalton's polyglott, from the author of the edition, br. Brian 
Walton, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter. 1 
This is indeed leſs magnificent than that of M. le Jay, with re- 
gard both to the ſize of the paper, and the beauty of the cha- 
racters, but is in all other reſpects preferable; being both much 
more ample, and more commodious. 

In this, the vulgate is printed according to the reviſed and cor- 
rected edition of Clement VIII. which is not done in that of 


Paris, where the vulgate is printed as it ſtands in that of Antwerp 


before the correction. See VULGATE. | 

Ir likewiſe contains an interlineary Latin verſion of the Hebrew 
text; whereas the Paris edition has no other Latin verſion from 
the Hebrew beſide the common vulgate : again, the Greek ſep- 
tuagint printed in this polyglott is not the ſame with that printed 
in the bible of Complutum, which was retained in the editions 
of Antwerp and Paris, but the Greek text of the edition of 
Rome: to which are added, the vatious readings of another 


very ancient Greek copy called the Alexandrian, becauſe brought 
from Alexandria. See SEPTUAGINT. 


The Latin verſion of the Greek of the LXX. is that publiſhed 
by Flaminius Nobilius, by authority of pope Sixtus V. Add, 
that in this 4 

Ethiopic an 
reſt. 


Laſtly, this edition has the 8 of preliminary diſcourſes, 
8 


lyglott are found ſome parts of the bible in the 


call'd prolegomena, on the text both of the originals and ver 


lions; with a volume of various readings of all the different 
editions. oa 3 


To the number of polyglotts may likewiſe be added the two 


eee printed by the Jews of Conſtantinople, in four 
anguages; but all in Hebrew characters. 


In one of theſe pentatèuchs, printed in . is found the 
Hebrew text in large characters; on one ſide whereof is the 


Obaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos in middling characters; and on 


the other fide a paraphraſe in the Perſian, cotpoſed by a Jew, 
one Jacob de Tous, fo called from the city where he lived. 
Beſide theſe three columns, the Arabic paraphraſe of Saadias 
Gaon is printed in ſmall characters at. top of the pages; and at 
bottom is added the commentary of Raſch. 


The 


Perſian, nothing whereof appears in any of the 


The other pohglott is printed ar Conſtantinople in 1547, in 
three columns like the former. The Hebrew text of the law 


is in the middle, a tranſlation into the vulgar Greek on one fide, | 


and a Spaniſh tranſlation on the other. Theſe verſions are both 
in Hebrew characters, with points to determine the pronunci- 


ation. At-top of the page is added the Chaldee 1 0 2 of | 


Onkelos, and at the bottom the commentaries of Raſch. 

To theſe may be added, as a ſeventh pon glott, the Plalter pub- 
liſhed by Aug. Juſtinian, a Dominican, and biſhop of Nebio, 
at Genoa, 1515. containing the Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and 
Chaldee, with Latin interpretations and gloſſes. See PSALTER. 
There are various other editions of the bible either in whole or 
in part, which might be ranged under the article of Polyglotts; 
though they are not ſo denominated.—Such are the Hexapla and 
Octapla of Origen. See HEXAPLA, and OcTAPLA. 

And the bible of Hutter, printed at Hambourg, in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Greek, Latin, German, Saxon, Italian, French, 
Sclavonic, Daniſh, & c. See BiBLE. 


a figure whoſe perimeter conſiſts of more than four ſides and 
* See FOUR E, PERIMETER, Oc. 

* TRE word is formed from the Greek Toaus, many, and yore, 

angle. : 

If the ſides and angles be equal, the figure is called a regular 
polygon. See REGULAR. For ſimilar polygons, ſee SIMILAR. 
Polygons are diſtinguiſhed according to the number of their 
ſides.— Thoſe of five ſides are called pentagons; thoſe of fix, 
he xagons; thoſe of ſeven, heptagons ; thoſe of eight, ofFagons, 
c. The particular properties, & c. of each whereof, ſee under 
its proper article, PENTAGON, HEXAGON, &c. 


General properties of PoLYGoNs.—Euclid demonſtrates theſe 


which follow.—1. That every polygon may be divided into as 
many triangles as it hath ſides. See TRIANGLE. 

This is done by aſſuming a point, as F, (Tab. Geom. jig. 28.) 
any-where within the polygon, and thence drawing lines to every 
angle Fa, F, Fc, Fd, &c. 

2. The angles of any polygon, taken together, make twice as 
many right ones, abating four, as the — hath ſides. See 
ANGLE. 

Thus, if the polygon have five ſides; the double of that is 10; 
whence ſubtracting 4, there remain 6 right ones. 

3. Every polygon circumſcribed about a circle is equal to a 
rectangled triangle, one of whoſe legs is the radius of the circle, 
2 the other the perimeter or ſum of all the ſides of the po- 
ygon. 

Hence, every regular polpgon is equal to a rectangled triangle, 
one of whoſe legs is the perimeter of the poly gon, and the other 
a perpendicular drawn from the centre to one of the ſides of 
the polygon. See TRIANGLE. 

Hence alſo every polygon circumſcribed about a circle is bigger 
than it; and every polygon inſcribed, leſs than the circle. The 
ſame likewiſe appears hence, that the thing containing is ever 


greater than the thing contained. 


And hence again, the perimeter of every polygon circumſcribed 
about a circle is greater than the circumference of that circle; 
and the perimeter of every polygon inſcribed, leſs: whence it 
follows, that a circle is equal to a right-angled triangle, whoſe 


baſe is the circumference of the circle, and its height the radius; 


ſince this triangle is leſs than any polygon circumſcribed, and 
reater than any inſcribed. See CIRCUMSCRIBING. 
othing therefore is wanted to the quadrature of the circle, but 
to find a right line equal to the circumference of a circle. See 
CIRCLE, CIRCUMFERENCE, QUADRATURE, Cc. 


polygon, as A B, by half the number of the ſides, e. gr. the fide 
of a hexagon by 3. Again, multiply the product by a perpen- 
dicular let fall from the centre of the circumſcribing circle to 
the fide AB; the product is the area required. See AREA. 
Thus, ſuppoſe AB 54; and half the number of ſides 24; the 
product or ſemiperimeter is 135. Suppoſing then the perpen- 
dicular Fg 29; the product of theſe two, 3915, is the area of 
the pentagon required. 


To find the area of an irregular Pol ON, or Trapezium.—Re- 


ſolve it into triangles; find the ſeveral areas of the ſeveral tri- 


angles; ſee TRIANGLE. The ſum of theſe is the area of the 


olygon required. See TRAPEZIUM. 


4 ; 
To find the ſum of all the angles in any PoLy60N.—Multiply the 


number of ſides by 1800: From the product ſubtract 360; the 
remainder is the ſum required. 

Thus in a pentagon, 180 being multiplied by 5, gives 900; 
whence ſubtracting 360, there remain 540; the ſum of the 
angles of a pentagon. | 

Hence, if the ſum found be divided by the number of ſides, 
the quotient will be the angle of a regular polygon. 

Or, the ſum of the angles is more ſpeedily found thus: Multi- 
ply 180 by a number leſs by two than the number of ſides of 
rhe-po/ygon; the product is the quantity of the angles required: 
thus 180 being multiplied by 3, a number leſs by 2 than chart 
or irs ſides, the product is 540, the quantity of angles as be- 
ore. a 

The following table exhibirs the ſums of the angles in all recti- 
linear figures, from a triangle to a dodecagon and is of good 
uſe both for the deſcribing of regular figures, and for proving 


POLYGON®, Toavyorx, in geometry, a multilateral figure, or | 


| 


To find the area of a regular PoLyG60N.—Multiply a fide of the | 


whether or no the quantity of angles have been trul 
an inſtrument. See REGULAR, FiGuURE, &c. 


taken with 


[Name Sur | Ang. of Numb. Numb | Ang. of | 
Sices. | Ang. Reg Fig Sid's Argl | Rez. Fig. 
1 [189 6co | Vil oe 135 
IV 1360. 90 IX [1260 | 140 
V 1540 | 108 X 11440 | 144 
VI 1720 | 120 XI 11620 | 145% 
VI! ſooo 1 128+ [XII [1860 | 


To inſcribe of regular gs in a circle. Divide 

number of ſides in the polygon required, to find t 
of the angle E F D. Set off the _ at the I = 
the chord thereof E D, to the periphery, as often as it will by 
—Thus will the po gon be inſcribed in the circle, bo. 
The reſolution of this problem, though it be mechanical yeti 
not to bedeſpis'd, becauſe both eaſy and univerſal.— Euclid Ty 
deed, gives us the conſtruction of the pentagon, decagon, and 
quindecagon ; and other authors give us thole of the heptagon 
enneagon, and hendecagon; but they are far from geometiical 
ſtrictneſs. 
Renaldinus lays down a catholic rule for the deſcribing of all 
polygons, which many other geometricians have borrow'd from 
him; but Wagnerus and Wolfius have both demonſtrated the 
falſity thereof. 

On a regular PoLYGON to circumſcribe a circle: or, fo artun cri 
a regular POLYGON upon à circle. Biſect two of the angles gf 
the given polygon A and E, by the * lines A F and EF, con. 
curring in F; and from the point of concourſe with the radius 
E F deſcribe a circle. | 
To circumſcribe a polygon, &c. divide 360 by the number of 
ſides required, to find e Fd; which ſet off from the centre F, 
and draw the line e 4; on this conſtruct the polygor, as in the 
following problem. | 

On a given line, E D, to deſcribe any given regular Pol Vo 
Find an angle of the poſygo in the table; and in E ſet off an angle 
equal thereto, drawing E A=E D; through the three point; 
AED deſcribe a circle. See CIRCLE. In this apply the given 
right line as often as it will go.— Thus will the required figure be 
deſcribed. 4 | 

To inſcribe or circumſcribe a regular POLYGON trigonometrically. 
Find the ſine of the arch produced by dividing the ſemiperi- 
phery 180 by the number of ſides of the polygon : the double 
of this is the chord of the double arch; and therefore the fide 
AE to be inſcribed in the circle.---If then the radius of a circle, 
wherein, e. gr. 2 pentagon is to be inſcribed, be given in any 
certain meaſure, e. gr. 345, the {ide of the pentagon is found 
in the ſame meaſure by the rule of three, thus; as radius 1000 
is to 1176; ſo is 3450 to 4057, the fide of the pentagon 
With the given radius therefore deſcribe a circle ; and therein 
ſer off the {ide of the polygon as often as it will go; thus will a 
polygon be inſcribed in the circle. ! f 
To fave the trouble of finding the ratio of the ſide of the po- 
Iygon to radius, by the canon of fines; we ſhall add a table expteſ- 
fog the ſides of polygons in ſuch parts whereof radius contains 
100000000. In practice, as many figures are cut off fromthe 
right · hand, as the circumſtances of the caſe render needles. 


360 by the 


Numb. | Quantity Numb.|Yuantity 
| Sides. | Side. | Sides.| Side. 


III [17320508] VIII [7653668] _ 
IV 114142135] IX [6840402] 
V [111755705] X 16180339} . 
VI [rooo0000] XI [5634651 
VII | 8677674] XII 5176380 


To deſcribe a regular POLYGON, on 4 given right line, and to dt. 
cumſcribe a circle about a given polygon, trigonometric: nd 
Taking the ratio of the ſide to the radius out of the table; fn 
the radius in the ſame meaſure wherein the fide is given. 4 
the ſide and radius being bad, a polygon may be deſcribed 


the laſt problem. And if with the interval of the radius, arches 


be truck from the two extremes of the given line, the point 0 
interſection will be the centre of the circumſcribing circle. f 
Poly ON, in fortification, denotes the figure or perimeter d 
fortreſs, or fortified place. See FoRTIFIcATION. 2 
Exterior POLYGON is a right line drawn from the * 
point of a baſtion, to the vertex or point of the next ac 
baſtion. See . 5 if | 4 25 
Such is the line CF, Tab. Fortification, fig. 1. | 
Interior POLYGON is a right line drawn from the centre of one 
baſtion to the centre of another.---Such is the line G king 
Line of PoLYGONs is a line on the French ſectors, ere 4 
che homologous ſides of the firſt 9 regular polygons 5 a 
the ſame circle, i. e. from an equilateral triangle to a dodec®s 
See SECTOR. | | | 
PoLYGONAL column. See the article COLUMN. ache 
PoLYGONAL aumber, in algebra, is the ſum of a rank of NY, 
in arithmetical progreſſion, ops Yager unicy mo m Who 
by reaſon the units of which ic conſiſts, may be ſo di Phe 88. 
repreſent the figure of ſeveral equal ſides and angles. 
RIES, NUMBER, PROGRESSION, &. roh e 


pits - POL 


al numbers are divided, with reſpect to the number of from different points. But ſince the cryſtalli . 
= pers: into triangular, which are thoſe whoſe difference convexity, collects rays from ſeveral das — . 
of terms is 1; quadrangular or ſquare, where it is 23 penta- the rays will be united in as many different points of the retina, 
gonal, where 33 hexagonal, Where 45 heptagonai, where 55 2 b, c, as my aut" ſides; conſequently, the eye being placed 
Tagen, where 6, &c. l in the focus G, will ſee even a near object repeated as often 
They have their names from the geometrical figures, into which] through the polyhedron, as that has ſides. 
points correſponding to their units may be diſposd; e. gr. three Thus may the images of objects be multiplied in a camera ob 
oints correſponding to the three units of a triangular number, ſcura, by placing a polyhedron at its aperture, and adding a c - 
may be diſpos'd into A triangle; and ſo of the reſt. See TRI-vex lens at a due diſtance therefrom. And i really — very 
ANGULAR) Cc. ; | pleaſant appearance, if a priſm be applied fo as the coloured ra 1 
The genelis of the ſeveral kinds of polygonal numbers from the | of the ſun refracted therefrom be received on the polyhedr 2 
ſeveral arithmetical progreſſions, may be conceiv d from the fol- | for by this means they will be thrown on a paper or wall —＋ 8 
lowing examples. hand in little lucid ſpecks, much exceeding the brightneſs of — 


precious ſtone; and in the focus of the polyhed 
Arithmetical progreſſion 15 2, 3, 4, 55 6, 7, 8 rays decuſſate, (for in this experiment — es 3 — 
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Triangular numbers I, 3» 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, 36| convex ſide) will be a ſtar of ſurpriſing luſtre. i 
Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 3, 5» 7, 9 1H 13, 15 If images be painted in water-colours in the areolæ or li 
Square numbers 1, 4» 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64] ſquares of a polyhedron, and the glaſs applied to the a 8 or little 1 
Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 4, 75 10, 13, 16, 19, 22 camera obſcura; the ſun's rays paſſing through it why rture of a 1 
Pentazonal numbers I, 5 12, 22, 35, 51, 70, 92 them the images thereof, and project chem on th 3 oY with 
Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 5» 9» 13) 17, 21» 253 29 This artifice bears a reſemblance to that other * a: or } 
Hexagonal numbers 15 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, 91, 120| image on paper is projected on the camera, vis. by ee * | 
5 


- paper with oil, and ſtraining it ti : . 
Side of a pOLYGONAL number, is the number of terms of the It to the aperture of the . « b here 
aritbmetical progreſſion that compoſe it: and the number of candle may paſs thro” it upon the polyhedron Ge C rays of a 
angles is that which ſhews how many angles that figure has, | To make an anamorphoſis, or deformed ima 5 2 MERA. 
whence tae polygonal number takes its name. PoLYBEDRON or multiplying-glaſs /ba 72 — rt rouge 2 
The number of angles, therefore, in triangular numbers, is 3, in beautiful. — At one end of a horizontal 4 M p orga 
tetragonal 4 in pentagonal 5, e. Conſequently the number of | right angles, whereon a figure may be ep 3 at 
angles exceeds the common difference of terms, by two. other end erect another, to ſerve as a fulcrum or ſup and on the 
To find a POLYGONAL number, the fide and number of its angles able on the horizontal one. To the fulcrum 8 en w 
being given. The canon is this :— The polygonal number is the] vex polyhedron, conliſting, e. gr. of 2 ng y A 1 
ſemi-difference of the facturs of the ſquare of the (ide into the polyhedron be fitted in a draw tube ha A es; let the 
number of angles diminiſh'd by two units? and of the fide itſelf | eye to have only a very ſmall aperture and alittle fu 2 2 
into the number of angles diminiſh'd by four units. the focus. Remove the fulcrum from the oth gitar gi chan 
The ſums of polygonal numbers collected in the {ame manner | table, till it be out of the diſtance of the focus . * «onal 
as the polygonal numbers themſelves are, out of arithmetical pro- | as the image is to be greater. Before the little x worn me 
oreſſions, are call'd pyramidal numbers. See PYRAMIDAL. lamp; and trace the luminous areolæ projecte 1 2 a 
POLYGRAPHY®, PoLYGRAPHIA, Or PoLYGRAPHICE, the | of the poly hedron, with a black lead pencil, on th e. N des 
7 A wok in Oo looſes manners or Cyphers; as alſo * a paper applied thereon. 5 e vertical plane, 
of decyphering the ſame. See WRITING. n theſe ſeveral areolæ, d i [| 
* The word is formed from the Greek, u, multum, and | fuch manner as that, why 3 * * wa 1 x | | | 


yearn, ſcriptura, writing. whole, looking afreſh every n d th 
. The word is uſually confounded with ſtegancgraphy and crypro- | Suide correct, &c. the ook ow and then through the tube, to 3 
. Th: by. See eee y, and n 5 march aptly together. e hiriny Tverdl pares * 4 
| e ancients ſeem to have been very little acquainted with thi he intermedi ; ; wo 
; wh 5 is _ wy * of hel Si 3 oo ſure, 8 L * | 1 | 
1 acedæmonian ſcytala. See SCYTALA. hibir ſome appearance very diff ; * 1 
5 en ce cf u e and e have written |. — rough th e . We 
N | lygraphy or cyphers. See CYPHER. e eye now looking through the li . 
0 n o Pol. YEDRON, ToAued'gor, in geometry, a will ſee the ſeveral — and . eee 1 
a I 3 pre * 0 under many rectilinear ſides or planes. to _—_ — Leere image, all the intermediate ones diſap- 34 
b ter- F e aring. See ANAMORPHoOSsIS | '4Y 
The word is formed f heG 5 | 8 14 
a Fa ee b ee eee i! 
IJ and equal; the polhhedron becom - i 3 ane 8GQUaINManEE With a great num- 11 
ns inſcrib'd in a ſphere; that is y l gap" 93 "I every e SNCECLOG AD 14. i 
. 2 : 13 
* * 2 oy a all the ſolid ak of he * 4 n ROW e warlare, wy 
. . ODY, C. Li G ; 1 5 | ky 4 
Gnomonic P : ; | ipſius, Scaliger, Kircher Petavius, Grotius, S ib- wy 
mer dye mays is a ſtone with ſeveral faces, whereonare| nit c. were famous for polymathy — 1 Leib it : 
Of this k $kinds of dials, See DIAL. ſuch as were 1 hi > 8 ancients, 1489 
this kind that in the Privy-Garden, London, Po / eminent this way were call d polyhiſtores. 
ruin, was ancientiy the fineſt i th ondon, now gone to | olymathy is frequently little more than a contus'd heap of uſe- N 
Fel rnADbaöR, or Pars n the world. leſs erudition, occaſionally detail'd, either pertinently or imperti- Wi 
liſting of ſeveral dam ſurfates difpogd f a glaſs or lens con- nently, for parade.—The genuine po hung) is an > Mew eru- 1 
c r or a knowledge of a great number of things, weil digeſted, 141 
PLYING-GLASS. glaſs. See LENS, and MULT1- 2 ny lied to the PPT never but wheretheyare neceſſary. 4/9 
cif- The phznomena of the polyhedron are as follow: 4 TH, OLYMYTHIA, in poetry, a multiplicity of fa- | {1988 
8 rays, as EF, AB, CD, (Tab. Opti as follow: If ſeveral] bles, in an epic or dramatic poem; in lieu of an unity, or a ſin- | 1 
end the ſurface of a polyhedron the 1 5, Hg. 71.) fall parallel on] gle one. See FABLE, Untrry, &c. . . 
For | fadtion See Ray As nog Ns NOR parallel after re-| a rd is a great fault.— It conſiſts in joining a number of if ſl 
| by 6 then the pol bedron be ſuppoſed n . a 5 actions or fables into one complex body. See AcrioN. | 11.88 
ches 85 4 8 cutting the ſpherical 0 lens in F B, and p. of the Able oy 0p: And f. 3 e e, x WP | [1 
of nequently, rays fall. | Pays > ables of Æſop: And ſuch would be the idea of a 191 
; axis.---Wherefore, Che he POO 5 N interſect che] ſeid, an Heracleid, an Achilleid, or the like poems, wb AA 1} 
. will mutually interſect Ire parallel to theſe, they alſo| comprehend all the actions of thoſe heroes, compar'd wi i 
| ence, if the e 5 ob in, Iliad or Eneid. See HERO, Epic, G. Eats Wn 
. e = 7 . 1 
1 0. rays of the lime cid i I rs NS: POLYNOMIAL, or multinomial roots, in mathematics. See 1 
cent from the ſeveral ſides of the 3 to it till parallel] MULTINoMIAL, and Roor. 5 wy 
alline humour, by its c glaſs. Wherefore, fince the cry- POLYOPTRUMS®, in optics, a glaſs through which objects ap- | | 1 
will de united in > onvexity, unites parallel rays, th I i mh? | JECTS ap- 4 
| e united in as many different poi Parallel rays, the rays| pear mu tiplied, but diminiſh'd. See MULTIPLICATION. 1 
one her glaſs has ſides. points of the retina, 2, b, c, * The 2 formed from the Greek Toau, much, many, and or- N 11 
| "equently, the eye, through bo Rt | | nh 
"IT 2 a [ ; 7 . 1 
awning — ated as many times as —— L e wy the object The polyoptrum differs both in ſtructure and phænomena from 1 
ed in 1) coming from remote objects nd hence, fince} the common multiplying-glaſſes, call'd polyhedra. See Pol v- 14 
:8g00- K leen as Often re eated Her. h are parallel; a remote object TOS OM : 3 pe — | ilk 1 
2. If rays, AB Fi AD ugh a polyhedron, as that has fades. | Conſtruction of the POoLYOPTRUM.—l Le” ole | | 34 
lant poi , ? » ( fig. 72.) proceeding from a d ; In « glaſs, plain on both | 184 
mbers refraction the! L. 2 ſeveral ſides of a regular polybedron; — pang Faye, oh 4 i uy e r copy 1 
| f 1 i | . N . ric m „Air ia Adi 1 
called, 105 i y will decuſſate in G, and proceed ona little diver-] meter. 10 ; Ao in part of rd ne. 1 
dete ce, if the eye be | OE | * IF then the glaſs be removd f . 1, 
ee SE OO planes 2 where the rays coming from the] all the cavities at one —— x LN Cry 825 who _ | 
4 yd Planes a little diyer _ be propagated to it from | through ſo many ſeveral concave glaſſes ay ne — 1 
ol. IH. * dwerging, 1. e. as if they f and all exceedingly ſmall. . : PO nd: Wn | 


| 
| 
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AB is equal to the diameter of. the glaſs, and the other CD 


POLYPETALOUS®, in botany, a flower conſiſting of ſeveral 


Regular POLYPETALOUS flowers, according to ſome botaniſts, 


Irregular POLYPETALOUsS flowers are ſo call'd from the odd 


POLYPODY*, PoLyYPoDIUM, in botany, a plant of the pa- 


Poly pody of the oak, polypodium quercinum, is much the better 
of the two. It mult be choſen. new, well- fed, dry, brittle, | 


The root is what is chiefly uſed in medicine, being eſteem'd ca- 


POLYPTOTON, Teav77@70, in rhetoric, a figure wherein the 


POLY POS, Teaures, or Toav@e, in medicine, a fleſhy tumour 


Jarcoma; which is only a beginning polypus. See SARcoMa. | 
Polypus's are chiefly found in ſorophulous or cancerous conſti-\ 


Fit this, as an object- glaſs, in a tube AB CD, whole aperture 


ual to that-of an eye-glaſs, e. gr. about a finger's breadth. 

The length of the tube A C to be accommodated to the object 
and eye-glaſs, by trial. 

In CD fit a convex eye-glaſs, or in lieu thereof a meniſcus, 
having the diſtance of its principal focus a little larger than the 
length of the tube; ſo that the point from which the rays di- 
verge after refraction in the object- glaſs, may be in the focus.— 
If then the eye be applied near to the eye-glaſs, a ſingle object 
will be ſeen repeated as often as there are cavities inthe object- 
glaſs, but ſtill diminiſh'd. 


petala, or leaves. See PETALA. 

* The word comes from To>v, multum, and T]aXov, petalum. 
The covers or defences of flowers conſiſt either of a ſingle con- 
tinued petalon, whence they are call'd monopetalous; or of ſe- 
veral diſtinct pieces, hence call'd polypeta/ous. See FLOWER), 
and MoNoPETALOUS. | 
Polypetalous lowers are either regular or irregular. 


are either thoſe conſiſting of two pieces, as the cercis; or of 
four, thence call'd croſs-flowers, as the clove- tree; or of five, 
call'd umbelliferous, as fenel; or of fix, as the white lily, thence 
call'd the /ily-kind. See UMBELLIFKROUS, &c. 

Thoſe exceeding this number, in any quantity, equal or unequal, 
form a new claſs of polypetalous flowers, call'd the roſe-kind; 
among which are ranked all thoſe of three, four, five, or fix 
pieces, whoſe fruits differ ſo from the reſt, that it is required 
they be diſtinguiſh'd from them. 

Such is the lower of the water plantain, which, though it has 
only three leaves, yet, by the relation of its ſeed witch that of the 
ranuncula, is rang d in this laſt claſs.— Such allo is the flower of 
tormentil; which, by reaſon of the difference of its fruit from 
the ſiliquæ or ſiliculæ of the croſs- flowers, cannot be ranged 
among them. — Such alſo is the pink, which, though conſiſt ing 
of five pieces, yet is excluded the claſs of umbelliterous plants, 
becauſe its fruit is not divided into two parts.—Such, /aſtly, are 
the flowers of ſome ranuncula's, houſe-leck; and anemonies; 
which, though they have ſix petala, yer never produce fruits 
divided into three lodges, as thoſe of the lily-kind; and there- 
fore cannot belong to their clals. 


figure and diſpoſition of their petala, what number of them 
ſoever they have. 

Such are thoſe in two pieces reſembling two chaps, as in fumi- 
tary ; or thoſeof five pieces reſembling butterflies, common to 
all leguminous plants. 


raſitaical kind, popularly call'd many. feet; ot conſiderable uſe 
in medicine, &c. See PARASITE. 

* The word is formed from the Greek 79Aus, and us, foot, in 

regard the root of the plant clings to walls and trees, by a great 

1 number of _ 8 claws. NE 1233 7 

ere are two kinds: Common polypody, and polypody of the 
oak. The firſt uſually grows on old kg the Leah Meu 
moſs, &c. the latter, call'd alſo oak-fern, from the reſemblance 
it bears to fern, grows on the branches of that tree, in the places 
where they ſhoot or ſpread out, feeding on a little earth, collected 
there from the duſt blown about with the wind, and water'd 
with the rain. 


of a tan-red without, green within, of a ſweet taſte reſembling 
liquorice. 


thartic ; though Dr. Quincy ſays it is no more than a common 
detergent : in which capacity it is much preſcrib'd in medicated 
ales againſt the jaundice, ſcurvy, obſtructions of the viſcera, 
hypochondriacs, &c. 


ſame word is repeated in different caſes, genders, or numbers, 
i. e. with different terminations. See FIRE. 
Such is that of Cicero, 2 Arch. Sed pleni ſunt omnes libri, 
plene ſapientum voces, plena exemplorum wetuſtas. So Virg. 
En. I. 4. v.28. 

Littora littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 

Imprecor, arma armis pugnent.— 


or excreſcence ariſing on the inſide of the noſtrils, prejudicial to 
reſpiration and ſpeech; call'd alſo, by way of diſtinCtion, polypus 
narium. See NosE, EXCRESCENCE, &c. 

This polypus ariſes by ſeveral roots from the os cribroſum, and 
hangs down, ſometimes as low as the lip; growing likewiſe 
backwards, ſo as to ſtop the hole of the palate, whereby the 
air and pituita deſcend out of the noſe down into the throat; and 
by this means ſtrangles the patient. 

It has its name from the reſemblance it bears tothe fiſh polypus, 
call'd in Engliſh, pourcontrel, of many- feet. Though ſome de- 
rive the name from the reſemblance its ſubſtanee bears to that 
of the polypus; and others, from the reſemblance its many roots 
bear to the many feet of that fiſh. 

If it have no roots, or only one continu'd root, it is call'd a 


tutions, along with venereal caſes, ulcers, oz2nas, 8. Au. 


ſtics, emollient fomentations, extirpation, and difſe&; 
l | bl iſſecti | 
ders and lotions, are the uſual remedies. ve POW 


PoLyPUs is alſo uſed for a morbid excreſcence in the heart: 


conſiſt ing of a tough concretion of grumous + 
herein, Se 1 n blood og 
pight gives a very accurate deſcription of this po/ 
right ventricle of the heart, he — it is aii hey ur 
of a paler colour, like pituita, with reddiſh or blackiſh er 
in the left ventricle it is ſmaller, blacker and denſer. Hie adds 
that it ſeems ro have a ſort of organiſm, and appears like a con: 
geries of pellicles ſtretchd over one another, which form aking 
of nervous COmPages. 


Polypus's are often found upon opening the bodies of Perſons 


dying apoplectic; and are doubtleſs frequently the occaſion of 


ſudden death.— They are ſeldom diſcover'd till they have dif. 
atch'd the patient. | ; 
t is a diſpute among phyſicians, whether polypus's be producd 
any conſiderable time before, or always immediately after death? 
— Mr. Gould has an expreſs diſcourſe in the Philo. Tranſ. to 
evince the former. 5 


Pol vyus of the lung. In Philoſ. Tranſ. Dr. Rob. Clarke gives 


us a very odd inſtance of a patient, who cough'd up, at ti 
veral e polypus's of No lungs. : n 
They ſeem'd to have ſome organization, and were all perſeq 
alike.— The patient ſaid, though they had no life, he had fie. 
uently preſs d a ſlimy matter out of the body. 
Pr. Liſter obſeryes, that ſuch poſypus's are form'd in the remoter 
and deeper branches of the aſpera arteria, whence they are ver 
difficult to get up. The patient above-mention'd never bro 
them up till after a continu'd coughing of half a day and night. 
He adds, that they are nothing but viſcous excretions of the imall 
nds, hard baked in thoſe glands whoſe form they receive 


la 
Kt, Buiſſiere obſerves, they are frequently miſtaken for pieces 


of the blood-veſlels or lungs. 


POLYPYRENEOUS* fruits, in botany, are ſuch as contain ſe- 


veral kernels or ſeeds. See FRUIT. 
* They are thus called from the Greek ToAv, much, and Tug, 
kernel, or berry. See PoLysSPERMOUS. 


POLYSCOPE, a multiplying-glaſs, 2. e. a glaſs which repreſents 


one object to the eye as if it were many; calidallo polyhedron, 
See MULTIPLYING glaſs, and POLYHEDRON. 


POLYSPASTON=*, ToauvgoTase, in mechanics, a machine ſo 


denominated by Vitruvius, conſiſting of an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
pullies, uſed for raiſing of huge weights in a little time. See Ma- 
cHINxE. 

* The word comes from the Greek u, and g, traho, I 

draw, q. d. that may be drawn many ways. 

The multiplication of pullies in the poly/paſtor is to very good 
purpoſe; it being demonſtrated in mechanics, that the force fe- 
quir'd to ſuſtain a weight by means of a polyſpaſton, is tothe 
weight itſelf, as unity to the number of ropes, or of the pullies; 
thoſe ropes or pullics being ſuppoſed parallel to each other. See 
PULLy. 
Hence, the number of pullies, and the power being given; the 
weight that will be ſuſtain'd thereby is eaſily found; viz. by 
multiplying the power by the weight. 
E. gr. Suppoſe the power 50 pounds, and the number of pub 
lies 5, the weight they will balance is 250 pounds. | 
In like manner, the number of pullies being given, together with 
the weight ſuſtain'd, the power is found by dividing the weight 
by the number of pullies: Thus, if the weight be 900 pounds. 
and the number of pullies 6, the power will be 150 pounds. 
Dechales obſerves, that it is found by experience, that a moderate 
man, ſtanding barely on the ground,will lift 150 pounds; whence 
the ſame man, by means of a polyſpaſton conſiſting of 6 pullics 
will be able to ſuſtain goo pounds. ING vos 
The power of the pullies will be {till exceedingly increas d by 
joining ſeveral poly ſpaſtont. ; 25 
To find the number of pullies a polyſpaſton is to conſiſt wo 
raiſe a given weight by a given power. Divide the weight by 

wer; the quotient is the number requir d. A 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the weight 600 pounds, and the aer 6 , 
the pullies will be 43 whoſe diameters are to be all equal : 
poſing two of them upper and two lower, moveable on 
ſame common axes. 


POLYSPER MOUS#, zen, in botany, is applied to ſuch 


plants as have more than four ſeeds ORG flower, 

ithout any certain order or number. See PLAN TI. 
TY . The 3 is formed from the Greek , and cri. 

d. . 
Theſe Air. Ray makes a diſtinct kind of herbs, callin _ 
herbe ſemine nudo polyſperme ; where, by ſemine 1 2 
meant ſuch ſeeds as do not E off ſpontaneouſly the integu 
or coverings which they eit 8 2 appear to have, but 
ꝗ from the mother- plant. See SEED. 

Polyſpermons herbs are ſubdivided into, 1. Such as have a calyx 
or perianthium, conſiſting either, firſt, of three uy 3 
flower tripetalous, as the plantago aquatica, and oo 10 4 
both water-plants; or the flower polypetalous, and mM © 
falling with it, as the chelidonium minus; or 2 ach 
the flower is dropped, as in the hepatica mobilis. ow 
of five leaves, in ſome deciduous with the flower, Wy 


ranunculus; in others perennial, as in the helleborus niger 57 


Adonis | Thirdly, . 


[ 


laceus; or annual, as in the flos 
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caryophylla, —— 1 tormentilla, argentina, al- 
taphylloides. * * 
go Soch 5 5 calyx, Or peri nthium; as the clematitis, 
glipendula, ul maria, anemone nemorum, pulſatilla, &c. 
POLYSTYLE colonnade. See the article CoLoNNADE.. mon 
POLYSY LLABICAL echoes, thoſe which repeat many ſyllables 
wy ors Ee: moxwrvaAnCe, in grammar, a word con- 
l of more chan three ſyllables. See WoRD, and SYL- 
W. The word comes from the Greek u, much, and ovanaco, 
A LT one ſyllable is called a monoſyllable; one of two, 
diſyllable; one of three, triſyllable; one of four or more, po- 
lyſyllable. See MONOSYLLABLE, Cc. a 
POLYSYNDETON, mToauovrd'270Y, in rhetoric, a figure con- 
liſting in the abundance, or even ſuperfluity, of conjunctions 
copulative. See FIGURE, and Con NCTION. x 12 
Such is, me præ cœteris & colit, & obſervat, & diligit.—In 
oppoſition to this ſtands aſyndeton. See ASYNDETON. 
POLYTHEISM#, the doctrine or belief of a plurality of gods. 
* 1 word comes from the Greek Toav, much, and 3505, Deus. 
See TDOLATRY, Cc. 
POMADA, an exerciſe of vaulting the wooden horſe, by laying 
one hand over the pommel of the ſaddle. . | 
POMATUM, or PoMaDo, a compoſition of apples, with lard 
and roſe-water; uſed by way of unguent on many occaſions; 
particularly for diſeaſes of the skin, pimples, ſcurfs, c. to ſoften 
the hands, render the skin ſmooth, the complexion freſh, &-c. 
See UNGUENT. | | | | 
Pomatums are occaſionally made with jeſſamins, oranges, jon- 
quils, tuberoſes, c. i. e. they are perfumed with the odours 
of thoſe flowers. 
The beſt is faid to be that prepared of kid's greaſe, pippins, an 
orange fliced, with a glaſs of roſe-water, and halt a gr of 
white-wine, boiled and trained, and atlaſt ſprinkled with oil of 
ſweet almonds. ES Et, 
The unguentum pomatum, preſcribed in the college diſpenſatory, 
conſiſts of hog's lard, ſheep's ſuet, the apple called pome-water, 
roſe- water, and orrice root, boiled till the apples are ſoft, ſtrained 
and perfumed with oil of rhodium. | 
Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the apple is of no ſignificance at all 
in the recipe; and that the common pomazum ſold in the ſhops 
is only lard beat into a cream with roſe-water, and ſcented with 
lemons, thyme, or the like. | 
POME, among gardeners.---To PoE, is to grow or knit into a 
round head, ſomewhat like an apple. 
Thus, they ſay, a cabbage begins to pome, &c.---They ſome- 
times uſe the term, to cabbage, in the ſame ſenſe. 
POMEGRANATEX, malus Punica, or granata, a medicinal 


fruit, in form of an apple or quince; full of ſeeds or kernels, 


incloſed within a reddiſh pulp, ſometimes ſweet, ſometimes acid. 
See FRUIT. 


It is denominated from the abundance of its grains or kernels; | 


44. pomum granatum, a kernelled apple; or from the country 
where it was anciently produced, viz, Granada. | 


The pomegranate tree is of two kinds, the one wild, which pro- 
duces a kind of flowers uſed in pharmacy, called balauſtia. Sec 
BALAUSTIA. | 
The other, cultivated in gardens, whereof there are again two 
kinds; the one only bearing flowers; the other, both flowers and 
fruit.---The flowers of each, called cytini, are incloſed in an ob- 
long purple calyx, reſembling a bell. | 

The trees never grow high; their branches are a little prickly ; 
their leaves reſemble thoſe of the greater myrtle ; and their fruit, 
which is compoſed of a great number of red angular grains, 
ſometimes ſweet, ſometimes ſour, and ſometimes vinous, accord- 
ing to the quality of the tree, are all incloſed in little diſtin 
cells, and covered, in common, with a thick browniſh rind. 
Over this grows a kind of crowning, of the ſame nature with 
8 rind, formed of a production of the calyx. 

n the general, pomegranates are not only agreeable to the taſte, 


but good for the ſtomach, and of conſiderable uſe in medicine. 


f the kernels d ' 
rind; which © — = -- ſyrups and conſerves ; and the peel or 


8 icorium, held very aſtringent, is an in- 
er in ſeveral remedies and ptiſans, for dyſenteries, diar- 
4 oy I den;; and relaxations of the gums.— 
nts uſed the rin 

Rar A as the moderns do ſumac, in the pre- 

e rind ought always to be dried, after the grains are taken 

out; chat dried without ſcouping always taſting 4 and more 

apy —_ diſtempers, than cure them. 

„ene conlerve, there is but little of the true ſold : being 
= — to make.---That which ordinarily paſſes for it is 
6 5 _ Ugar melted down; to which they give the colour and 
Poe” with cochineal, cream of tartar, and alum. 


| in heraldry, are gr 
Enel. raldry, green roundles; ſo called by the 
158 Rang who expreſs different coloured roubdles by 


e French, who content 


0 themſelves to denote the different 
abba. roundle, call hy Pbmeis, torteaux vert. See 
| POMIF EROUSx, 


v. ves, as the malva and alcea. Fourthly, of ten leaves, as the 


apple-bearing, in botany, a name given to 


thoſe plants which have the largeſt fruit, and are covered with 
a thick hard rind; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from the bac- 
ciferous, which have only a thin skin over the fruit. See PLAN, 
and BAacciFERous. 

The word is formed from pomum, apple, and fero, I bear. 
The pomiferons kind have a naked monopetalous flower, divided 
into five partitions; and growing on the top of the ſucceeding 
fruit. They are divided into | | 
I. Capreolate,or thoſe creeping along the ground, &c. by means 
of tendrils; as the cucurbita, melo, cucumis, cepo, balſamina, 
anguria, and colocynthis. See CarREoL I. 

2. Without capreoli, or tendrilt, as the cucurbita clypeata, or 
melo-cepo clypeiformis. See IREE, FRurr, gc. | 

POMME', or PoMMET TE“, in heraldry,---a croſt pomme, or 
pommettè, called alſo trophee, is a Crols with a ball or knob, 
like an apple, at each end. See CRoss. 


POMMEL, or PuMMEL, in the manage, a piece of braſs or other 


matter a-top.and in the middle of the ſaddle- bow, to which are 
faſtened the holſters, ſtirrup-leathers, Gc. See SADDLE. 
PoMMEL is alſo a round ball of filver, ſteel, or the like, fixed at 
the end of the guard and graſp of a ſword; to ſerve, in ſome 
meaſure, as a counterpoiſe. 7s 
Balzac obſerves, that there are ſtill extant charters and privileges 
ranted by Charlemagne, and ſealed with the po e of his 
word, which, ordinarily, he promiſes to defend with the ſame 
ſword, See SEAL, SIGNATURE, Cc. | 
POMMETTE.. See the article PoE“. 
POMP. See the articles CiRcus, Cav AaLcaDE, &c. 
POMPHOLYX®*, T:ugovg, in pharmacy, a ſort of metalline 


flower; being a white, light and friable ſubſtance, found adhe- 


ring to the lid or convercle of the crucibles or furnaces,wherein 
copper is melted with calamine ſtone, for the making of braſs. 

See BRASS, CALAMINE, Cc. 

* The word is Greek, where it literally denotes a bubble ariſmg on 
water, | 

It is eſteemed deterſive and deſiccative, though only applied ex- 

ternally; and much uſed in divers kinds of fevers: though its 

violence requires its being uſed with great precaution. 

The apotbecaries ſometimes call it nil, or nihili album, and 

ſometimes white tutty, in regard of its reſemblance to tutty in 

virtue. Sce TUTTY. 


POMUM Adami, in anatomy, a protuberance in the fore- part of 
the throat. See THRoAT. | 
Some fanſy it is thus called upon a ſtrange conceit, that a piece of 
the forbidden apple, which Adam eat, ſtuck by the way, and was 
the occaſion of . it. 
In reality, it is only the convex part of the firſt cartilage of the 
larynx, called ſcutiformis. See 3 and SCU'IFORMIS. 


D, in geography, a little lake, which neither receives nor 
emits any river. See LAKk, and RiveR. 


Fiſh PoN ps. See the article FisH ponds. 

PONDER ARE, in our ancient cuſtoms, a method of curing ſick 
children, by weighing them ar the tomb of ſome ſaint ; coun- 

terpoiſing or balancing the ſcale with money, wheat-bread,or any 

other thing the parents were willing to offer to God, his ſaints, or 
the church. | 

But a ſum of money was always to make part of the connter- 

balance. By this means the cure was effected. Ad ſeptlchrum 

ancti, nummo ſe ponderabat.--- . 

PONDUS, weight. See the article WE ITIOGHr. | 

Pox pus, in ancient records, denotes a duty paid to the king, ac- 
cording to the weight of tnerchandizes. See POUNDAGE. 

PoxDvs regis, the ſtandard-weight, anciently appointed by the 
king; being that which we now call Troy-weight. See STAND- 
ARD, and TRoY-WE1IGHT. | 

Ad PoNDus omnium. See the article Ap. 

Temperamentum ad PoN Dos. See TEMPERAMENTUM. 

PONE, a writ, whereby a cauſe depending in the counts or 
other inferior court, is removed to the common-pleas, or ſome- 
times the king's-bench. See WRTr, CourrT, &c. | 

PoNe, per vadium, is a writ commanding the ſheriff to take ſurety 
of one for his appearance at a day aſſigned. See SURETY, VA- 
DIMON TU, Gc. CY 

PONIARD?®, a little pointed dagger, very ſharp edged ; borne 
in the hand, or at the girdle, or hid in the pocket. 

* The word is formed from the French poignard, and that from 

poignee, handful. 

The poniurd was anciently in very great uſe, but is now in good 
meaſure ſet aſide, except among aſſaſſins. See As8AsSIN. 
Sword and poniard were the ancient arms of duelliſts; and are 
ſaid to continue ſtill ſo among the Spaniards.---The practice of 
{word and poziard till make a part of the exerciſe taught by the 
maſters of defence. - 3 5 c 


PONS varoli, or varoli; or PoNs cerebri, in anatomy, the up- 


per part of a duct in the third ventricle of the brain, ſituate in 


the cerebellum, and leading to the infundibulum.— See Tab. 

Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 5. lit. g. g.: See alſo BRAIN, VENTRICLE, 

INFUNDIBULUM, @c. | | 

It is thus called frotn its diſcoverer, Variolus, an Italian phyſician, 

who flouriſhed in the univerſity of Padua about the year 1572. 
PONTAGE, PonTacrum, a contribution towards the mainte- 

nance, repairing, and rebuilding of bridges. See BRIpGE. 

This was, anciently, one of the three general national charges, 

whence no perſon of any degree whateyer was exempred. 


The 
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The three things called trinoda neceſſtas, whence, Ingulphus 
tells us, nulli poſſunt laxari, were, the expedition to the wars, 
the building of caſtles, andthe building and repairing of bridges. 
See TRINODA. 

Mr. Selden, in his notes on Eadmerus, obſerves, that ae quidem 
epiſcopi, abbates, & monachi immunes erant.— And Mat. Paris 
adds, anno 12445 that in all grants of privileges to the monaſteries, 
thoſe three things were always excepted, for the public good, 
and that the people might be better able to reſiſt any enemy. 

PoN TAGE, is alſo a due anciently belonging to the lord of the fee, 
for perſons or merchandizes, that paſs over rivers, bridges, 
c. called in the later Latin pontagium, or pontonagium, pon- 
tage. | 

PONTIBUS reparandis, a writ directed to the ſheriff, command- 
ing him to charge one or more perſons to repair a bridge, to 

_ whom it belongs. 

PONTIFEX, PoxNT1r, high-prieft, a perſon who has the ſuper- 
intendance and direction of divine worſhip; as the offering of 
ſacrifices, and other religious ſolemnities. See PRIEST, SACRI1- 
Fick, Oc. | 
The Romans had a college of pontiſt, and over thoſe a ſove- 
reign pontif or pontifex maximus, inſtituted by Numa; whoſe 
function it was to preſcribe the ceremonies each god was to be 
worſhipped withal, compoſe the ricuals, direct the Veſtals; and 
for a good while to perform the buſineſs of augury; till on 
ſome ſuperſtitious occaſions he was prohibited intermeddling 
therewith. See AUGUR. : 

He conſecrated the ſtatues of the gods, ere they were put up in 
the temples; bleſſed the figures of ſome of Jove's thunderbolts, 
to preſerve the people from harms; and compiled their ſtatutes. 
See ANNALS. 

The Jews too had their pontif or high-prieſt ; and among the 
Romaniſts the pope is ſtill ſtyled the ſovereign pontif. See PoPE. 
Authors differ about the origin of the word pontifex. Some 
derive it from poſſe facere, that is, from the authority the pon- 
zifs had to facrifice; others, as Varro, from pons, becauſe they 
built the Sublician bridge, that they might go and offer ſacrifice 
on the other fide of the Tiber. 

PONTIFICAL, PoxTI1FiIcALE, a book of the rites and cere- 
monies belonging to pontifs, biſhops, popes, &'c. See Ri- 
TUAL, and CEREMONIAL. 

PONTIFICALIA, the robes and ornaments wherein a biſhop 
performs divine ſervice. See EPISCOPALIA. 

PONTIFICATE, PonT1FicaTvs, the ſtate or dignity of a pon- 
tif, or high-prieſt. 'See PONTIFEX. 

Czar reformed the calendar in the time of his pontiſicate. See 
CALENDAR. | 

PoxT1FicATE is more peculiarly uſed in modern writers for the 
reign of a pope. See PoE. 

The concordat was paſſed in the portificate of Leo X. See Con- 
CORDAT. 
There was a portificate that only laſted twenty-four hours. 

PONTON, or PoxTooxN, in war, a little floating bridge, made 
of boars and planks. See BRIDGE. | 
The ponton is a machine conſiſting of two veſſels, at a little 
diſtance, joined by beams, with planks laid croſs, for the paſ- 
ſage of the cavalry, the canon, infantry, &c. over a river, an 
arm of the ſea, &c. 

The late invented ponton is of copper, furniſhed with an anchor, 
Oc. to fix it.—To make a bridge, ſeveral of theſe are diſpoſed 
two yards aſunder, with beams acroſs them, and over thoſe, 
boards or planks. 

They are alſo linked to each other, and faſtened on each fide 
the river, by a rope run through a ring in each of their heads, 
and fix d to a tree or ſtake on either ſhore.— The whole makes 
on firm, uniform bridge, over which a train of artillery may 

als. 

Czſar and Aulus Gellius both mention pontons; but theirs were 
no more than a kind of ſquare flat veſſels, proper for the car- 
rying over of horſe, & c. Dane however, take their names from 
them; thoſe authors call them pontones, of poxro. | 

PONT volant, flying bridge, a kind of bridge uſed in ſieges; 
made of two ſmall bridges laid one over another, and ſo con- 
trived by means of cords and pullies placed along the ſides of 
the under-bridge, that the upper may be puſh'd forwards; till it 
join the place where it is deſigned to be fixed : the whole length 
of both not to be above five fathom, leſt they ſhould break with 
the weight of the men. See BRIDGE. 

POOL, is properly a reſervoir of water, ſupplied with ſprings, 
and diſcharging the overplus by ſluices, defenders, wears, and 
other cauſe-ways. See PoNp, SLUICE;@ cc. 

Mill Pool. is a ſtock of water, by whoſe force, &c. the motion 
of a mill is effected. See MILL. | 

I/hirl Pool. See the article WHIRL pool. | 

POOP, Puppis, ſtern; the higheſt or A N t of a 
ſhip's hull a- ſtern.— See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lit. P. See allo STERN, 
and SHIP. | 

POPE, Papa, the biſhop of Rome; being the head or patriarch 
of the Roman-catholic church. See PoNTIFExX. 

Father le Cointe in his annals obſerves, from St. Jerom, St. 


Cyprian, St. Gregory, St. Auguſtin, and Sidonius Apollinaris, | 


that the title pope was anciently given to all biſhops. See BrsHop. 
They were allo addreſſed under the term holineſs, and beatitude; 


* 


and their churches called apo/tolical foes. 8 

Hers AL, &c. 25 e Hor. rerss, Apo- 
e adds, that it was only in the eleventh ce 

VII. firſt appointed, in . {ſynod held at Rome, earths dnn 

ſhould be reſtrained to the biſhop of Rome is 4 © title pope 

ſtinCtion and prerogative. ſ Particular di. 

In the council of the Lateran, held under Innocent Ill 

_ declared . of ordinaries. See OR DIN ARX the pope 

e pope is Choſen by the cardi out cf their o . 

rap ern. Canon, AL, Cc. 2 their own body. See 
is ſee is at Rome, whence he iſſues out his 

and bulls, throughout the catholic world. nog brief 

Hiſtory mentions a popeſs, Joan.—The reality hereof has be 

oppoſed and defended by many learned men.—The tradi — 

1 poſſibly take its riſe from the weakneſs of po ** 

VIII. in reſtoring Photius to his communion, and — — 
as true patriarch: for he hence got the appellation of wor, N 
as that prince called king Mary did, by leaving himſelf to ps - 
verned by Q. Mary his wife. See Kixs, and QUEEN oof 

M. 5 re 5 282 at Leyden, has lately Written 
very amply on the ſubject; and ſhews it to be a | 

5 3 3 — at 15 time of day. in 

OPE, Popà, among the Romans, was a name giv - 
inferior officers, or miniſters of ſacrifice. See 1 
The banc, of the pope * to whet the facrificing knife, to 
ind the victim, prepare the water, and oth * 
Did vidtim, he, F 
2 did their office naked to the girdle, and crowned with 

POPLES, in anatomy, the inner part of the juncture whereby 
the thigh-bone is articulated with the tibia; popularly called the 
ham. See THIGH, and TIBIA. 

POPLICANI, PoruLIcAN I, or PUBLICANs, a name given in 
the weſt to the Manichees; or rather to a particular branch 
thereof, called in the eaſt Paulicians. See MAN IchxE, and 
PauLICIAN. 

POPLITAÆEUS, or Sun-PorLI Tus, a muſcle which ariſe; 
from the external and inferior protuberance of the thigh-bone, 
and paſſing over the joint obliquely, is inſerted into the ſuperior 
and internal part of the tibia.—lIr aſſiſts in bending of the leg, 
and turns ir ipwards.--See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fg. 7. 1. 25. 27. 
27. See alſo LEG. 

POPLITEA, in anatomy, is a name given to the third vein of 
the leg. See VEIN. 

It ariſes from the heel, where it is formed out of ſeveral branches 
coming both from the heel and ankle. 

It lies pretty deep in the fleſh; and aſcending up to the ham, 
terminates in the crural vein. See CRURAL, 2 

POPPY, ParaveR, a medicinal plant, famed for its narcotic 
quality. See NAR cor ic. | 
There are divers kinds; ſome wild, ſome cultivated, white, pur- 
ple, ſcarlet, &c.—Thoſe moſt uſed, are the white, papaver bor- 
tenſe ſemine albo ; and black, papaver hortenſe 22 nigro. 
The heads of theſe plants are ot ſingular virtue to promote ſleep, 
aſſuage pain, ec. They ſtop diarrhcea's, bæmorrhages, &c. ; 
Of the juice of the white poppy, is prepared the opium ſold in 
the ſhops; and of the juice of the leaves, meconium. Sce 
Op IU, and MEcoN1uM. * 

Poppy water. See the article WATER. 

POPULAR, PoruLAR Is, ſomething that relates to the com- 

mon pes. See COMMON. 

The Roman nobility was diſtinguiſhed into two factions; the 
optimates, who adhered ſtrenuouſly to the miniſtry, the ſenate, 
&c. in oppoſition to the people.---And the populares, who fi- 
voured the rights and pretenſions of the people, in oppoſition 
to the nobleſſe. 

PoPULAR action. See the article AcrioN. 

PoPULAR diſeaſes, are ſuch as become common, and run through 
the body of the people; called alſo endemic and epidemical di- 
7 Jak See EPIDEM Ic, and ENDEMIC. f 
5 e has written expreſly, de mor bis popularibus, dee 

ISEASE. | 

PoPULAR errors, are ſuch as people imbibe from one another, by 
cuſtom, education, and tradition, without having conſidered tte 
reaſon or foundations thereof. See ERROR. | 

POPULEUM, or PoPULNEUM, in pharmacy, an unguent pre” 
pared of the buds of black poplar, violet leaves, naver-wo"s 
and lard bruiſed and macerated; to which are added 1 
tops, leaves of black poppies, mandragora, henbane, night-ſhacez 
lertuce, and burdock, boiled in roſe-water, and ſtrained. _ : 
It is much uſed as a cooler, in burns, ſcalds, and all ſorts of in 
flammations, and to aſſuage arthritic pains. 

POPUL!CANI. See the article PopLIcANI. 

POPULNEUM. See the article PopULEUM. : 

PORCELAINSE, or PuRckLAIN, a fine fart of enter 
chiefly manufactured in China, and thence alſo called - b 

or china-ware ; but brought into Europe from other parts * 

eaſt, eſpecially Japan, Siam, Surat, and Perſia. See! „ 

* The Chineſe call it zſe-ki. The word porcelain is but litt " 3 
there; except among a few workmen and merchants 3 

derived from the Portugueſe, porcelana, a cup. 


Scaliger and Cardan, though generally of contrary 
are yet agreed, that what the Romans C 


ſentiments 


murrbina, 
alled vaſe murrina 


Materials of PoRcELAIx.— There are two kinds of earths, and 


POR 


. 5 
7; 4 murrea, which were firſt ſeen at Rome in Pompey's 
oh wed — = 8 precious, were the 
7 our times. See RH | | 
<p 5 true: but if the opinion be _ — — — 
Pliny's deſcription of thoſe veſſels*, one would rat — take t 
or a kind of precious ſtones, of a whitiſh colour, but variouſly 
2 10 and variegated; found in ſome parts of Parthia. ; 
raps: ns murrhina mittit. Inveniuntur enim ibi in pluribus 
yak nec infignibus maxime Parthici regni: præcipue tamen 
e Humorem putant ſub terra calore denſari. 
F. lrudine nuſquam par vos ex cedunt abacos : craſſitudine 
2. uanta dictum eſt vaſi potorio. Splendor his line viri- 
— torque verius quam ſplendor. Sed in pretio varietas 
rum, ſubinde circumagentibus ſe maculis in purpuram 
— goremque, & tertium ex utroque 2 veluti per 
= firum coloris, in purpura aut rubeſcente lacteo. Sunt qui 
= land in iis laudant extremitates, & quoſdam colorum reper- 
_ aales in cceleſti arcu ſpectantur. His maculz pingues 
90 yy Tranſlucere quidquam aut pallere, vitium eſt. Item 
1: 1 verrucæq; non eminentes, fed ut in corpore etiam ple- 
rumaus ſeſſiles. Aliqua & in odore commendatio eſt, Plin. 
| t. I. 37. c. 2. N 
Be ot Ac is certain, that both Cardan and Scaliger are 
-taken,when they tell us, that — is made of eggs and 
— Hells beaten ſmall, and buried under- ground for 80 or 100 
2 The account we ſhall here give will put that matter out 
on. ; 
1. 0 1 who was the inventor of porcelain: the Chineſe 
annals, which uſe to contain every — in any wiſe memorable, 
are perfectly filent about it; nor do we know much more of the 
time of its invention: only it is certain it muſt have been be- 
fore the beginning of the fifth century, the annals of Feuliang 
relating, that from the ſecond — of the reign of the em- 
ror Tam, abour the year of Chriſt 442. the workers in por- 
celain of that province had alone furniſh'd the emperors there- 
ith. i „ 
Porcelain is made chiefly, ſome ſay wholly, at Kingteching, a 
large town in the province of Kyanghi. | | 
There is ſome indeed made in the provinces of Kanton and 
Fokyen; bur it is of little account, being far inferior in beauty 
- and value to the porce/ain of Kingteching. That of Fokyen 
is perfectly white, without either gloſs or painting. Attempts 
have been made to remove the manufacture from ingreching 
to Pekin, and other places, but in vain ; the porcelain made in 
the new manufactories never coming up to that of the old : So 
that Kingteching has the honour of ſupplying the greateſt part of 
the world with this commodity. F. du Halde aſſures us, that 
eventhe Japaneſe come to China for it. a 
Manufacture of PoRc ELAN. Porcelain makes a very curious ar- 
ticle in commerce, and even natural hiſtory. Its manufacture 
has hitherto paſs'd for a myſtery in Europe; and that in ſpite 
of all the endeavours of the Jeſuit miſſionaries to penetrate into 
the ſecrer. The veil, however, is at length drawn; and in a letter 
of E. d'Entrecolles to F. Orry, from Jauchew, dated September 
the firſt, 17 12. and lately publiſh'd in French, the whole pro- 
ceſs isdeſcrib'd in all its circumſtances; with an extract whereof 
we ſhall here gratify the curious reader; 
In the manufaCture of porcelain thereare four 3 things to 
be conſider'd, viz. the matter it is made of; the art of forming 
the veſſels and other works; the colours wherewith it is painted; 
and, laſtly, the baking, or giving it the proper degree of fire.— 
Each of which will make the ſubject of a ſeveral article. 


— 


as many kinds of oils, or varniſhes, us d in the compoſition of 
porcelain. The firſt earth, call'd kavliz, is beſet with glittering 
corpuſcles; the ſecond, call'd petuxſe, is a plain white, but ex- 
ceedingly fine, and = " the touch. They are both _ 
| quarries twenty or thirt ues from Kingteching; and hither 
theſe earths, or rather — are brought in an infinite number 
of little barks, inceſſant] aſſing up and down the river Jau- 
chew, for that purpoſe. The petunſes are brought in form of 
| bricks; having been ſo cut out of the quarries, where they are 
naturally pieces of a very hard rock. e white of the beſt 
tunſe is to border alittle on green. | 
be firſt Preparation of ches bricks is, to break and pound 
themn, firſt, into a coarſe powder with iron mallets, then in mor- 
tars with peſtles that have ſtone heads, arm'd with iron, and 
Wrought either with the hand, or with mills. „ 4 
hen the powder is render d almoſt impalpable, they throw it 
in « large urn full of water, 


inſtrument. After th - . a 
off from the Say the water has reſted a little while, they skim 


6 a white ſubſtance form d there, of the thick - 
nels of four or five fingers, and diſpoſe this ſcum or cream in 
another veſſel of water. They then ſtir again the water of the 
ii urn, and again skim it, and thus alternately, till there re- 
—4 nothing bur the gravel of the petunſes at bottom; which 
ey lay afreſh under the mill, for a new powder... 


5 tO the ſecond urn, wherein are put the skimmings of the 


ch 3 when the water 1s well ſettled, and become quite clear, 
and gy it off; and with the ſediment; collected at bottom in 


a paſte, fill a kind of moulds: whence, when almoſt 


dry, they take it out, and cut it into ſquare pieces, which are 


with hf, Properly call pe2unſes; reſerving'them to be mird 


ſtirring it briskly about with an iron | 


in in the proportion here aſſigr d. 


. 


Theſe ſquares are ſold by the hundred, but it is very rare to meet 
with them unfalfify'd. The workmen, who, like the reſt of the 
Chineſe, are arrant knaves in their dealings, uſually mixing refuſe 
along with them; fo that they are commonly oblig'd to purity 
them ere they can be employ'd. + 
The kavlin, which is the other earth us'd in porcelain, is much 
ſofter than the petunſe, when dug out of the quarry ; yet is it 
this, which, by its mixture with the other, gives the rength and 
firmneſs to the work. F. d'Entrecolles obſerves, that ſome Eng- 
liſh or Dutch, having procur'd ſome petunſes to be bought pri- 
vately ; upon their attempting to make porcelain at their return 
into their own country, could not ſucceed for want of taking 
kaulin along with it: which the Chineſe being appris'd of, ſaid, 
drolling, “ That the Europeans were wonderful people, to go 
2 to make a body, whoſe fleſh was to ſuſtain itſelf without 
nes. 

Themountains whence the kaulin is dug, are cover'd without 
fide with a reddiſh earth. The mines are deep, and the matter is 
found in glebes or clods, like the chalk in ours. The author is 
of opinion, that the white earth of Malta is not much different 
from the kaulin, except that it wants the filver'd particles. The 
preparation of kaulin is the fame with that of the petunſes, ex- 
cept that the matter being leſs hard, leſs labour is requir'd. 
The oil or varniſh, which makes the third ingredient in porcelain, 
is a whitiſh liquid ſubſtance, drawn from the hard ſtone, where- 
of the petunſes are form'd ; that which is whiteſt, and whoſe 
ſtains are the greeneſt, being always choſen for this purpoſe. 
The manner of preparing the oil, is thus: The petunſes, being 
waſh'd, undergo the ſame preparations as for making the ſquares 
excepting that the matter of the ſecond urn is not pur, in 
moulds, but the fineſt part of it taken to compoſe the oil. To 
an hundred pounds of this matter they caſt a mineral ſtone call'd 
Jhekau, reſernbling our alum : This ſtone is firſt heated red-hor, 
and thus reduc'd in a mortar into an impalpable powder ; and 


ſerves to give the oil a conſiſtence; which, however, is ſtill to be 
kept liquid. | 


The oil of lime makes the fourth ingredient ; the preparation 


whereof is much more tedious and circumſtantial. They firſt 


diſſolve large pieces of quick lime, and reduce it to a powder, 


by ſprinkling water on it; on this powder they lay a couch of 
dry fern, and on the fern another of the flak'd lime, and thus al- 
ternately, till they have got a moderate pile; which done, they ſet 
fire to the fern: the whole being conſum'd, they divide the aſhes 
that remain on new couches of dry fern; ſetting them on fire as 
before. And this they repeat five or ſix times ſucceſſively, or 
even more; the oil being till the better, as the athes are olt- 
ener burnt. | 

In the annals of Feuliang *tis ſaid, inſtead of fern they anciently 
us'd the wood of a kind of medlar-tree ; and that twas this gave 
the ancient porcelains that admirable hue, which the moderns 
cannot come up to for want of that wood. *Tis certain, how- 
ever, the quality of the fern and lime contribute very much to 
the goodneſs of the oil. 

A quantity of theſe aſhes of fern and lime are now thrown into 
an urn full of water; and to an hundred pounds of aſhes is ad- 
ded a pound of ſhekau, which diſſolves therein. The reſt being 
perform d after the ſame manner as in preparing the earth of the 
petunſes; the ſediment found at the bottom of the ſecond urn, 


and which is to be kept liquid, is what they call the oil of lime; 


which the Chineſe eſteem as the ſoul of the former oil, and 
which gives the porcelazz all its luſtre. This oil is eaſily fophi- 
ſticated by adding water to increaſe the quantity; adding at the 


ſame time proportionably of the ſame ſhekau tomaintain the con- 


ſiſtence. Ten meaſures of oil of perunſe uſually go to one of 
lime: to have the mixture juſt, the two oils ſhould be equally thick. 


Forming of PORCELAIN veſſels.— The firſt thing is, to purify the 


perunſe and kaulin; which, for the firſt, is done after the manner 
already deſcrib'd in preparing the ſquares. For the ſecond, as its 
ſoftneſs makes it diſſolve eaſily, tis ſufficient, without breaking 
it, to plunge it in an urn full of water in an open basket. The dregs 
that remain are perfectly uſeleſs, and are emptied out of the work- 
houſe, when a quantity is got together. 


The work houſes are properly vaſt yards wall d round, with ſheds, | 


and other conveniencies for the workmen to work under ; as 
well as other buildings for them to live in. It is almoſt incon- 
ceivable what number ot perſons are employ'd in theſe works; 
there being ſcarce a piece of porcelain but paſſes through above 
twenty hands, ere it comes to the painter's work-houſe; and 
above fixty, ere it be brought to perfection. 

To make a juſt mixture of perunſe and kaulin, regard muſt be 
had to the fineneſs of the porcelain to be made: for the finer 
Porcelain, they uſe equal quantities; four parts of kaulin to fix 
of perunſe, for moderate ones; and never lefs than one of kaulin 
to three of petunſe, for the coarſeſt. 

The hardeſt part of the work is che —_— and tewing the two 
earths together; which is done in a kind of large baſons, or pits, 
well pav d and cemented. wherein the workmen trample conti- 


nually with their feet, relieving one another, till che maſs be well 


mix d, grow hard, and become of the conſiſtence requir'd to be 
us d by the potter. | 20 7855 

The earth, when taken out of the baſons, is kneaded a ſecond 
time, but piece- meal, and with the hands, on large flares for the 


p but on this preparation, in effect, it is, that the per- 


— — — — 
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fection of the work depends; the leaſt heterogeneous body re- 
raining in the matter, or the leaſt vacuity that may be found in 
it, being enough to ſpoil the whole. T he ſwalleſt grain of ſand, 
- nay, ſometimes a ſingle hair, ſhall make the porcelain crack, 
linter, run, Or warp. i 
The porcelain is faſhion'd or form'd either with the wheel, like 
earthen ware, or in moulds. See POTTERY. Smooth pieces, 
as Cups, urns, diſhes, & c. are made with the wheel. The reſt, 
i. e. ſuch as are in relievo, as figures of men, animals, &c. are 
form'd in mou'ds, but finiſh'd with the chitlel. G 
The large pieces are made at twice; one half of the piece is rais d 
on the wheel by three or four workmen, who hold it till it have 
acquir d its figure; which done, they apply it to the other half, 
which has been form'd in the ſame manner; uniting the two 
with porcelain earth, made liquid by adding water to it, and 
poliſhing the juncture with a Kind of iron ſpatula. 
After the lame manner it is that they join the ſeveral pieces of 
porcelain form'd in moulds, or by the hand ; and atter the ſame 
manner they add handles, Ge. to the cups, and other works 
form'd with the wheel. | 
The moulds are made after the manner of thoſe of our ſculptors, 


wiz. of divers pieces, which ſeverally give their e ee, figure 


to the ſeveral parts of the model to be repreſented; and which 
are afterwards united to form a mould for an intire figure. The 
earth they are made of is yellow and fat, dug out ot its proper 
quarries, whereof there are abundance about Kingreching. It i 
kneaded like potters earth, and when ſufficiently mellow, fine, 
and moderately dry, beating it ſtoutly, they form it into moulds, 
according to 1 works requir'd, either by band, or on the wheel. 
' Theſe moulds are fold very dear, but laſt a long time. See 
Mou p. | 
All the works made in moulds are finiſh'd by the hand, with fe- 
vera] inſtruments proper io dig, ſmooth, poliſh, and to touch up 
the ſtrokes that eſcape the mould; ſo that tis rather a work of 
ſculpture than of pottery. There are ſome works whereon re- 
lievo's are added, ready made, as dragons, flowers, &c. others 
that have impreſſions in creux z which laſt are engraven with a 
kind of puncheons. In the general, all porcelain works are to 
be ſhelter'd from the cold; their natural humidity making them 
liable to break when they dry unequally. - 

To conceive the number ot hands each piece of porcelain paſſes 


through ere perfect, we ſhall cloſe this article with what F. d En- 


trecolles inſtances of a common tea-cup, ere it be fit for the 
painter. The cup begins with the potter, who has the manage- 


ment of the wheel, where it acquires its form, height, and dia- 
meter. This operator has not a farthing ſterling for a plate fur- | 


niſh'd with twenty-ſix cups; accordingly, they go out of his 
hands exceedingly imperfect, eſpecially rowards the feer, which 
are only unform'd lumps of earth, to be afterwards cut with the 
chiſſel, when the cup is dry. When it comes from the wheel, 
the cup is receiv'd by a ſecond workman, who fits it to its baſe. 
A third takes it immediately from him, and applies it on a mould 
to bring it to its true form. This mould is on a kind of lathe. 
A fourth workman polithes the cup with a chiſſel, eſpecially about 
the edges, and brings it to the thinneſs neceſſary to make it tranſ- 
parent; in doing which, he moiſtens it from time to time, leſt 
its dryneſs ſhould make it break. When of its proper thickneſs, 
another workman turns it gently on a mould, ro ſmooth its in- 
ſide; taking a deal of care it be done equably, leſt any cavity be 


form'd, or it warp. Other workmen add ſome ornaments in 


relievo; others, impreſſions in creux; others, only handles; 


as the quality of the cup requires. At laſt, they round and hol- | 
low the foot on the inſide with a chiſſel; which is the function 


of a particular artiſt, who does nothing elſe. _ 
This multiplicity of workmen, ſo far it is from retarding the 
work, that it is found, by experience, to go on the faſter for ir; 
as well as to be the better done; each workman, by a continual 
attention to the ſame thing, becoming very dextrous at it: be- 
ſides ſaving the time of changing inſtruments, &c. 


Painting of PORCELAIN.—The Chineſe painters, eſpecially thoſe | 


that meddle with human figures, our author obferves, are all 
ſorry workmen: he adds, that the defect is ſcarce any-where fo 
ſenſible as in the whapey, or porcelain painters, among whom, 


ſetting aſide lowers and landskips, which are ſometimes tolerable, | 


the greateſt maſters are not to be compar'd to ordinary appren- 
tices among the Europeans, for the beauty and juſtneſs of 


deſign. Bur it is otherwiſe with the colours theſe whapey uſe; 


which are ſo exceeding lively and brilliant, that there are but 
little hopes our workmen ſhould ever come to vie with them. 

The painting work is diftributed among a great number of 
workmen, in the ſame laboratory : to one it belongs to form 
the colour'd circle about the edges of the porcelain ; another 
rraces out flowers, which another paints: this is for waters 


and mountains alone; that for birds and other animals; and a | 


third for human figures. | 
There are porcelains made of all colours; both with regard to 
the grounds, and to the repreſentations thereon. As to the 
colour of landskips, & c. ſome are {imple ; ſuch are all blues, 
which are thoſe moſt uſually ſeen in Europe; others are 
_ up of ſeveral teints; and others, again, heighten'd with 
g. 

The blue is made of lapis lazuli, prepar d by burning it the 
ſpace of rw=nry-four hours, in a kiln, where it is buried up in 
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gra vel to the height of half a foot; when burnt, they reduce it 
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into an impaipable powder in porcelain mo 8 
5 * 2 of the ſame a, ne {OR vaniſn d, 
or the red, they uſe copperas, which the 

und of this they pur in a cover'd crucible, A > 11 8 
is left a little aperture, through which the matter on Wherent 
may be ſeen. 'The crucible is heated with a reverberatg,. 
till the black ſmoak ceaſe to aſcend, and a fine red one * wy, 
it. A pound of copperas yields four ounces of red li wor > row 
is found at the bottom of the crucitye, though the fineſt 8 
that uſually adhering to the lid and ſides of the crucible ry 
The powder of flint is likewiſe an ingredient in mo f 
other colours; e. gr. for green, to three ounces of to ha = 
or ſcoria of beaten copper, they uſe half an Ounce of TM, 
of flint, and an ounce of ceruſe. Violet is made by Foe 
doſe of white to the green already prepar'd; the more — i 
added, the deeper is the violet. For yellow, they  , " <a 
drachmsof white, and three of the copperas-red. hon 
Moſt of theſe colours are mix d up with gum-water, for an 
cation ; a little faltpetre, ſometimes ceruſe or copper i 
more uſually copperas alone, being firſt diffoly'd in the y, on 
Indeed, for porce/ains that are to be quite red, the colour oy 
ally applied with oil; i. e. with the common oil of the porte / 4 
8 made —— — flints. | 7 
There is alſo another red, call'd blown red, becauſe ; 
liry apply'd by blowing with a pipe, one of whoſe i I 
is cover'd with a very fine gauze. The bottom of this rube d 
lightly apply'd to the colour wherewith the gauze is mers. 
when, blowing againſt the porcelain, it becomes all ſprinkled 
over with little points. This porcelain is very rare, and of rex 


rice. 
Black porcelain, which they call amian, has likewiſe ; 
this colour has a leady caſt, like our net ang 1 
and is uſually heighten d with gold. It is made of three Gun 
of lapis lazuli, with ſeven of the common oil of ſtone: though 
that proportion is varied, as the colour is defign'd to be moreor 
leſs deep. The black is not given the porcelziz till it be 
nor mult the work be put to the fire till the colour bedry. 
The gold is not apply'd till after the baking, and is reb2k' in 
an oven for the purpoſe. To apply the gold, they break and 
diſſolve it in water at the bottom of a porcelain, till a thin 
gilded cloud ariſe on the ſurface: it is us d wich gum-water, 
_ m__ it a body, they add three parts of ceruſe to thirty 
Or gold. 
There is likewiſe 2 kind of marbled porcelain, which is not 
made by applying the marblings with the pencil, but for oil to 
varniſh it withal, uſing that of white flints, which hatches and 
Cuts the work with a thouſand humorous ftrokes, in manner of 
Moſaic work. The colour this oil gives, is a white, ſomewhat 
aſhy. The porcelain is call'd twiki. 
There are ſeveral other kinds of porcelain ; but they are ſuch 
as are rather for curioſity than uſe: the prettieſt are the 
magic porcelaint, whoſe colours only appear when fill'd with 
fome liquor. Theſe are made double: the outſide is white, 
and all laid out in compartiments; the inſide is a ſolid cup, of 
colour'd porcelain; though the cup is ſometimes of glaks, 
which has a better effect than porce/ain. The ſecret of theſe 
magic porce/ains, which the Chineſe call Tiarſm, is almoſt loſt; 
* d' Entrecolles has furniſh d us with the following account. 
porcelain to be painted thus, mult be very thin; and the 
colours, which in other porcelaius are apply'd on the ou ſide, 
are here apply'd on the infide. When the colour is dry, they lay 
over it a light couch of a ſize made of the porcelain earth; by 
which means the colour is inclos'd between two earthen laminz. 
When the ſize is dry, they throw oil within the porcelain; and 
when it has enough, they return it to the mould, and the wheel, 
to render it as thin and tranſparent as poſſible. When dry, it 5 
bak d in the common furnace. The colours here us'd ate 
always the fineſt, and the figures painted are fifhes; as the moſt 
22 to the liquor put within them, and in which they ſeem 
to ſwim. | 4424-409] 
The feveral kinds of porcelains above-mention'd, being quite 
painted, with their ſeveral colours, and all the colours ary» 
are to be poliſh'd, to prepare them to receive the oil orvarnilh; 
which is done with a pencil of very fine feathers, moiſten d with 
water, and paſs d lightly over, to take off even the ſmalleſt inc- 
ualities. | 52 | 's 
The oiling or varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the porcelain, 
before it be carry d to the oven: this is apply'd more or leis 
thick, and ſeldomer or oftener repeated, according to the qua- 
lity of the work. For thin, fine porcelains, they give two vet} 
thin couches, to others one; but that one equivalent to the other 
two. There is a deal of art in applying the yarnifh ; both that 
it be done equally, and not in roo great quantity. The cones 
on the inſide are given by aſperſion, i e. by caſting in as mu 


varniſh as is neceſſary: thoſe on the outſide, by immerkion, ot 


by plunging the pieces in a veſſel of oil. | . 
Ie 9 that the foot is not yet farm'd, but conti 
nues in a mere mals, till the work has been varniſn d: it f 4 | 
length finiſh'd on the wheel; and when bollow'd, a little citcis 
is painted in it, and ſometimes a Chineſe letter. This painiing 


| being dry, the foot is varniſhi d, and the work now carry'd 0 


the oven to be bak d. 5 ay, 
Our curloits author omirs:nothing, not even the ow . 
the people, who cazry the porcelain to the bake-kou : 4+ 
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ſurpriſed, he tells us, to ſee a man paſs through 


deen frequent! 


ſeveral ſtreets ull of people, with two very long, narrow boards, 


d wi reelains on bis ſhoulders, ſtill preſervin the equi- 
kauen do ccunte, as not to do any damage to ſo rail a com- 


modity. 


Baking 07 nealing of PORCELAIN.—There are two kinds of ovens | 
a 


24 j ine of porcelain: large ones, for works that are 
__ 8 .-“ ce fire once, which is the common way; and 


{mall ones for ſuch as require a double baking, The large ones 


ese fathoms deep, and almoſt four wide. They 
"= due Je of ns earths; one whereof, yellow 
9 © nals make the baſis ; the two others are ſcarcer, and 
- on of deep mines, wherein people can only work in win- 
oy One of them, call'd lautou, is a very ſtrong, ſtiff earth; 
ou, Oily. 

= — HY of the ovens are ſo thick, that one may 
] * hand on them, when the fire is at its height, without 
d - ber of burning. At the top of the dome, which is in form 

fa tunnel, is a large aperture to give yent to the flames and 
ſmobe which mount up inceſſantly, as ſoon as fire is once ſet 
to che oven. Beſide the principal aperture, there are four or 
ge ſmall ones around; which, by being open d and ſhut, ſerve 
to augment Or diminiſh the heat: like the holes in the chymiſts 
furnaces, call'd regiſters. The hearth, which takes up the 
whole breadth of the oven, is placed in front, preciſely againſt 
the opening of the door, and is two or three feet deep, and two 
broad; people paſſing over it on a plank, to go into the furnace 
to range the porcelain. ; : | 
As ſoon as the fire is lighted, the door is wall'd up; only leaving 
an aperture for the Conveyance of wood. Laftly, the botrom 
of the oven is cover d with ſand, wherein part of the firſt por- 
celain caſes are buried. The oven itſelf is uſually placed at the 
extremity of a long, narrow veſtible, which ſerves in lieu of 
bellows, the cold air and wind being thus driven directly in the 

ce of each oven. , ; 9 

Fach piece of porcelain of any note, is diſpos d, in the furnace, 
in its ſeparate caſe, or coffin. Indeed, as to tea - diſnes, &c. 
the ſame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. The caſes are all of the ſame 
matter with the oven: they bave nolids; bur ſerve each other 
mutually, the bottom of a ſecond caſe fitting into the aperture 
of the firſt; and thus ſucceſſively, to the top of each column. 
Each coffin, which is uſually of a cylindrical form, that the fire 
may communicate itſelf more equably to the porcelaius inclos d, 
has, at bottom, a little lay of very fine ſand, cover'd over with 
duſt of kaulin, that the ſand may not ſtick tothe work; and 
care is taken, that the porcelain may not touch the ſides of the 
caſe. In the larger caſes, which hold the ſmall pieces, they 
leave the middle vacant, in regard porcelains placed there would 
want the neceſſary heat. Each of theſe little pieces is mounted 
on a little maſſive of earth, the thicknefsof two crowns cover'd 
with powder of kaulin. 
F. FEntrecolles obſerves, that the porcelains are put in caſes, to 
prevent any diminution of luſtre from the too violent effect of a 
naked fire; adding, that it is owing to theſe thick veils, that the 
beauty, or, as he calls it, the complexion of the porcelains, is 
not tann'd by the heat of the fire. | | 
As faſt as the caſes are fill'd, a workman ranges them in the 
cavity of the furnace; forming them into piles or columns, 


_ * 


ſuffcient, they diſcontinue the fire, and wall up what remain'd 
ot the door ot the furnace. 


If the oven be only fill'd with ſmall porcelains, they take 


them out twelve or fifteen hours after the fire is extinct: if it 
be fill'd wich larger, they defer opening it for two or three days. 
In this the modern practice differs from the ancient; wherein 
the door was not open'd till af.er ten days tor the large pieces, 
and five for the ſmall ones. 

One thing very ſurpriſing, and aimoſt inconceivable, F. d En- 
trecolles obſerves, is, that there are never found any athes 
on the hearth of the oven, what quantity of wood ſoever 
is conſum'd. He adds another thing, which with him paſles 
for equally ſtrange, that the workmen employ'd about the fur- 
naces, flake their thirſt, by continually drinking hot tea, with 
ſalt diſſolv'd in it. 

The Chineſe make another kind of porcelain, which they paint 
and bake twice; and for this ſecond baking they have a kind of 
little ovens on purpoſe. When very ſmall, they are made of 
iron; otherwiſe, of a kind of bricks an inch thick, a foot 
high, and half a foot broad, made of the ſame carth with « e 
porcelain caſes. The biggeſt of theſe ovens does not excecd 
five foot in height, and three in diameter; and being made 
much in form of bee-hives, the bricks are arch'd a lictle, to 
form the curvity the better. The hearth is of earth half a foot 
high, form'd of two or three 2. of bricks; and on this 
maſſive is the oven built. Around the oven, at the diſtance 
of abour balf a foot, is rais'd a ſhell of common bricks, join'd 
to the oven itſelf, by a kind of arcboutant of earth, which 


. ſerves to ſtrengthen it. They uſually build four or five of theſe 


ovens at equal diſtances from each other. At the bottom of 
the ſhell are holes to give air to the fire when lighted: a-top is 
an aperture, which they cover up with a'piece of the bak'd 
earth, when the porcelains are laid in the oven. 

The porcelains, here, are not inclos'd in coffins, as in the 
common ovens, the oven itſelf ſerving that purpoſe, and be- 
ing ſo exactly clos'd, that they receive no other impreſſion 
of the fire, but that of the heat of the charcoal diſpos'd in the 
hearth, at the bottom of the oven, as well as at-top of the 
vault, and in the interval between the oven and the ſhell, or 
brick-wall. 

To prepare the porcelaint for a ſecond baking, they muſt have 
had their varniſh in the common manner, and have paſs'd the 
great oven. In this ſtate they are painted with various co- 
lours, after which, without giving them any new varnifh, they 
are rang'd in piles in the little oven; ſetting the little ones over 
the larger, in form of pyramids. 

This ſecond baking is ſometimes intended to preſerve the luſtre 
of the colours the better, and at the ſame time to give them a 
kind of relievo. But, more uſually, its deſign is to hide 
defective places, by covering them over with colours: but 
the artifice is eaſily found out, by paſſing the hand over 
them. | 

When the workman judges his porcelains enough bak'd, 
he takes off the piece that covers the aperture; and if the 
works appear plittering, and the colours glowing, he takes 


out the charcoal; and when the oven is cold, the porce/ain 


too. 3 
How beautiful ſoever the modern porcelain may be, the taſte 
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R whereof thoſe in the middle are at leaſt ſeven feet high. The | for antiquity, which reigns in China, as well as in Europe, | 
1 two caſes at the bottom of each column are left empty; becauſe | gives the ancient porcelain a value far above that of the modern. 1 
y being partly ſunk in the ſand, the fire has the leſs effect on Fe muſt be own'd, the ancient ſeems finer as to the matter, 719 
p them; and for the fame reaſon, the uppermoſt. one is left | more perfect as to the baking, and of a more pleaſant caſt, 1 
- empty. In this manner is the Whole cavity of the oven | both as tothe white of rhe ground, and the other colours; yet i} 
id fill'd with columns, excepting that part preciſely under the grand | it is certain, the moſt able and diſcerning may be deceiv'd 14 
ch aperture. TE 01 I herein: and there are workmen who make it their buſineſs to 5 1 
is In ranging the caſes, they obſerve always to place the fineſt piles | counterfeit the ancient porcelain, calld kutorg, in the mo- 1 
re of porcelain in the centre; the coarſeſt at the ttom; andthoſe | dern. | | 


that are high-colour'd; and conſiſt of as much | __ as kau- 


—— — 


The matter of theſe falſe kutong is a yellowiſh earth, found near 


9 

N 

m lin, and wherein the worſt oil is us d, at the mou 1 Kingteching. There is nothing particular in the firſt part of the 4 1 j 

Theſe piles are all placed very near one another, and are bound | , proceſs; except that they are made thicker, and that they are W 

ite together, at top, at bottom, and in the middle, by pieces of | | varniſh'd with an oil drawn from the yellow ſtone, mix d wich IJ 
" — in ſuch manner, as that the flame may have a free the common oil, which gives them 2 kind of ſea- green hue. 
h; Pallage among them, and inſinuate equally on all ſides: in which! When taken our of the oven, they throw it into a fatty broth, 
10h 1 1 Yona part of the workman's art lies, and on which the per- made of capons, & c. in which they boil it a ſecond time; they 
ne. ee al the porcelain much depends. Another thing to be | | then bury it in the filthieſt fink they can find, for a month or (ix 
at where 5 is, that an oven muſt never be ſer altogether with | | weeks, or more, according as they would give it the greater 
ain, © comns; but half one, half the other: the old ones at the | | appearance of — Beſides their thickneſs and their colour, 
leis PS and tops of the pile, and the new ones in the middle. theſe falſe antiques reſemble the true ones in this, that they do 
* ere 3 it were better to have them all burnt in an oven apart, | not reſdund when ſtruck, nor even give the leaſt buz, when held 
vel ri en, come to be us'd for porcelain; as was anciently | to the ear. 1 | | 
her 1 * caſes, our author obſerves, are brought ready pre-| | Notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity of porcelains made in almoſt 
thac Kin : re a large village on the river, a league diſtant from | all rhe provinces of the empire of China, they ſtill continue 
ora FR iy ing. Ere burnt, they are yellow ; and afterwards of a very dear; though not near ſo dear as anciently. The Chineſe 
mch hen th 6 | ur.” I - annals tell us of times wherein a ſingle urn coſt ninety or an hun- 
k alittle 3 e oven is fill'd, they wall up the door; only leaving | dred crowns on the ſpot. What chiefly occafions the extraor- 
"i 6 fs berture for the throwing in of little pieces of . d, | dinary price of this commodity, eſpecially in Europe, is, beſide 
oft” eated 00g, * very ſlender, to _—_— the fire. It is th the great profits of the merchants in Europe, and their factors 
15 which ang ey for the ſpace of a day and night; after | in China, that it rarely happens an oven ſucceeds throughout; 

2 


"1 W ; ; 6 that it is frequently quite ſpoilt, ſo that upon opening it, in lies 
1 «IIA = interruption. To know when the [port#ldin | of fine Steins, 6 ford hard unform'd maſs, into which 
dro oven, and = » they open one of the leſſer holes Of the | both * orcelains, and their coffins, are converted, either by 
. piles. If hs 2 Pair of tongs take off the lid of one of the | * exeefs'of 2 or ſome ill qualities in the matter. $ 
9.0 equally inflaces re 5 very brisk and clear, and the piles Another reaſon of the dearneſs of porcelain is, that the ingre- 
= | „ intam'd; and eſpecially if the colours of the porcelains 


ut ke dients it is made of, and the wood wherewith it is burnt, grow 
eue uncover'd, dart forth more and more ſcarce. One way add a third reaſon for the ex- 


ceſſive 
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PoRCELAIN alſo denotes a kind of little white ſea-ſhell, found 


the matter whereof the porcelain, or China ware, was made. 


PORCH, atrium, a kind of veſtible, ſupported by columns; 


POREF, a little interſtice between the particles of matter which 


and opening the pores, See RAREFACTION, and CONDENSA- 


rare, as very readily, and without the leaſt oppolition, to tranſ- 


gold hath, when fill 
| Pong with a great force, let the water ſqueeze through it, and 


ration, through all cold bodies that are not magnetic; as gold, 


ceſſive price of porcelains to the Europeans; and it is this, that 
moſt ot thoſe ſent to Europe are form'd on new models, fre- 
quently very capricious, and difficult to ſucceed in; which, yet, 
for the ſmalleſt defects, are turn'd on the manufacturer s hands: 
and he not being able to diſpoſe of them to the Chineſe, becauſe 
not to their taſte, nor to their uſe, is forced to charge the por- 
celain he delivers, the higher, to pay himſelf for thoſe refus d. 

The French have been theſe fifteen years attempting to imitate 
porcelain. The firſt eſſays, made at Rouen, are ſaid to have ſuc- 
ceeded tolerably well; and M. Savary tells us, are now carried to 
ſuch a point in the manufactories at Paſſi and St. Cloud, chat the 
French porcelains want nothing to make them of equal value 
with the Chineſe, but to be brought five or ſix thouſand leagues. 
In effect, for the fineneſs of the grain of the matter, the beauty 
and turn of the veſſels, the exactitude of the deſign, and the luſtre 
of the colours, at leaſt the blues, the French are not much be- 
hind the Chineſe.—Bur their grand defect is in the white of the 
ground, which is uſually dingy and dull, and eaſily diſtinguiſhes it- 
ſelf from the pure ſprightly white of the Chineſe. : 

But the Saxons ſeem to have exceeded the French. There is a 
manufacture at Miſſen, the capital of Miſnia, which the baron 
de Pollnirz, aſſures us, produces porcelains painted and enamell d 
in ſuch perfection, that they are more beautiful, as well as dearer, 
than thoſe of China itſelf. The invention is owing to an al- 


chymiſt, who being clapp'd up in the caſtle of Koni ſein, | 


by the late king of Poland, on a ſuſpicion of being maſter of 
the ſecret of the philoſophers ſtone, had leiſure enough, not 
indeed to make gold, but to invent a ware, which by the great 
vent of it conſiderably enriches the country. 


along with the ſponges; and current in ſeveral parts of Aſia, 
Africa, and America, by way of money. See CoIN. 
Authors have hitherto been of opinion, that theſe ſhells were 


They are of ſome uſe in medicine, and are preſcrib'd pounded 
or broken, in manner of pearls. See PEARL. 


much us'd at the entrance of the ancient temples, halls, churches, 
ec. See VESTIBLE. | 
In the ancient architecture, porch was a veſtible, or a diſpoſition 
of inſulated columns, uſually crown'd with a pediment, forming 
a covert place before the principal door of a temple, or court 
of juſtice.—Such is that before the door of St. Paul's, Covent- 

arden, the work of Inigo Jones. | 

Vhen it had four columns in front, it was call'd a tetraſtyle; 
when ſix, hexaſtyle; when eight, ocraſtyle; when ten, deca- 
ſtyle, &c.—Vitruvius calls it pronas; Pollux TeSouS, prodo- 
domos : when finer than ordinary, the ancients call'd it alſo pro- 
pyleum. See PROPYLAUM. 


conſtitute bodies; either empty, or fill'd with ſome inſenſible 
medium. See Bop, and MATTER. | 
*The word fore is formed from the Greek To@-, aperture, or 
duct, through which a thing paſſes. 


Condenſation and rarefaction are only perform'd by cloſing 


TION. 

The tranſparency of bodies is uſually ſuppos'd to ariſe from 
their pores being directly oppoſite to one another. See TRANS“ 
PARENCY. | 
The matter of inſenſible perſpiration is convey'd through the 
pores of the cutis. See PERSPIRATION. 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that bodies are much more rare and 
porous than is commonly beliey'd : water, e. gr. is 19 times 
ighter, and conſequently rarer, than gold; and gold itſelf is fo 


mit magnetic effluvia, and eaſily to admit quickſilver into its 
pores, and to let water pals through it: for a concave ſphere of 
d with water, and ſolder'd up, upon 


nd all over its outſide, in multitudes of ſmall drops like dew, 
without burſting or cracking the gold. Whence it may be con- 
cluded, that gold has more pores than ſolid parts; and by conſe- 
uence that water hath above forty times more pores than parts. 
ee GOLD. 7 | 
The magnet tranſmits its virtues without any diminution or alte- 


ſilver, braſs, glaſs, water, &'c. See MAGNET. 

The rays of light, let them be either bodies actually coming to 
us from the ſun, or only motions or impreſſions upon the me- 
dium, move in right lines, and are hardly ever, unleſs by great 
chance, reflected back again in the ſame right line, after their 
impingence upon objects; and yet we ſee, that light is tranſmitted 
to the greateſt diſtances through pellucid bodies, and that in right 
lines. See Ray, Ge. | 

Now how bodies ſhould have pores ſufficient for theſe effects, 
may be difficult to conceive, but not impoſſible : for Sir Iſaac 
ſhews, that the colours of all bodies ariſe from their particles 
being of ſuch a determinate ſize or magnitude. Wherefore, if 
we conceive thoſe particles to be ſo diſpos d, as that there is as 
much poroſity, as there is of matter; and in like manner thoſe 


much interſpers d vacuity or ſpace, as their quanti 
amounts to; and ſo on, till we come to ſoli r 
fFores: then, if in any body there be (for inſtance) three of. Wau 
ſizes of particles, and that the laſt be of the ſolid, or leaſt : ele 
| that body will have ſeven times as much vacuity as ſolid ma mth, 
if four ſuch degrees, and the laſt be leaſt and ſolid, that bes 
will have fifteen times as much poroſity as ſolidity: if fe f 4 
degrees, it will have thirty-one times as much ſpace as Cl 
and if fix degrees, then it will have ſixty· three times as much | 
cuity, as ſolid matter. "i 
And perhaps in the wonderful conformation and fabric of 
tural bodies, there may be other proportions of ſpace to wart 
to us wholly unknown; whence it is poſſible, there may be r, 
farther great quantities of interſpers'd vacuity. See Vacuvy, 
PoREs, in anatomy, are certain permeable Backs between th 
parts of the skin; whereby we ſweat, or perſpire, Gee 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) f 8. Bt. dd, fig: 9. Kr. 44 24 f. e 
alſo Cris, and PERSPIRATION. 
The pores are moſt remarkable in the hands and feet. By view 
ing the palm of the hand with a moderate glaſs, after waſhins ;, 
well, we perceive innumerable little ridges, of equal ſize and 1 
ſtance, running parallel to each other; eſpecially on the tips and 
Joints of the fingers, &'c. where they are regularly diſpond int, 
ſpherical triangles and ellipſes. - 
On theſe ridges ſtand the pores, in even rows, big enough to be 
ſeen by a good eye without a glaſs; but with one, eyery pore 
looks like a little fountain; and the ſweat may be ſeen to ſtand 
therein, clear as rock- water; and as often as it is wip d off,pring; 
up again. See SWEAT. _.. | 
Ihe pores are plac'd on the ridges, not in the furrows between 
them; that chey might be leſs liable to be ſtopp dby compreſſion: 
for the ſame reaſon, the pores of the hands and feet are larger than 
the reſt ; thoſe parts being more us d and preſs'd than the ref. 
and hence again, there are no ridges on other parts, 
Theſe pores are a very convenient out- let for the more noxious 
parts of the blood, which by the continual-uſe of the hands and 
feet, are plentifully brought into thera : whence, in bypochon- 
driac and hyſteric people, there is a continual burning in the 
alms and ſoles. | 
n the ſtoppage or conſtriction of the pores of the skin, that dif 
eaſe we popularly call'd a cola, is commonly ſuppos'd to conſiſt; 
tho* Dr. Keill maintains a quite contrary opinion, in a diſſerta- 
tion at the end of his medicina ſtatica Britannica. See Col. b. 
| In the philoſophical tranſactions, we have an inſtance of a ſtu- 
dent near Leyden, much addicted to aſtronomy, who,ſpending 
many nights in ſtar-gazing, had, by the noCturnal wet and cold, 
fo obſtructed the pores of his skin, chat little or nothing exhald 
from his body; as appear'd hence, that the ſhirt he had worn fue 
or ſix weeks, was then as white as if it had only been worn one 
day. In the mean while, a water was collected under the skin, 
whereof he was afterwards cur d. | 
Bilary Port. See the articles BILARY, and PoRovs. 
PORIME“, Pox RA, in geometry, a theorem, or propoſition, 
ſo eaſily demonſtrated, that it is almoft ſelf-evident. be Ax10M. 
* The word is formed from the Greek Toeu@-, pervious, a thing 
e eafy to penetrate or conceive, and which opens the waj toſome- 
thing more difficult. 
| Such, e. gr. is this, that a chord is wholly within the circle. 
Porime ſtands oppos'd to aporime, which denotes a propoſition 
ſo difficult, as to be almoſt impoſſible to be demonſtrated— 
Such as the quadrature of the circle is now, and as the ſquaring 
of any aſſign'd portion of Hippocrates's lunes formerly Was. 
See APORIME.. Fg 1 
The porime coincides nearly with the lemma, or aſſumption. 
See LE MMA. A | 
PORISMF*, Por1sMa, in mathe matics, a general theorem of 
canon, deduced from a geometrical locus, and ſerving for the 
ſolution of other general and difficult problems. See IEE. 
REM, and Locus. | body Ae d 
* Proclus derives the word from the Greek e, 1 eſtabliſh 5 
conclude from ſomething already done and demonſtrated L 2 
_ accordingly defines poriſma, a theorem drawn occaſional 1 
ſome other theorem already demonſtrated —In which fene 
coincides with what we otherwiſe call corollary. 1 
PORISTIC method, in mathematics, is that which deter vn 5 
when, by what means, and bow many different ways, à provict 
may be ſolved. See PRoBLEM, and RESOLUTION: 
PORPHYRIANA arbor. See the article ARBOR: bern 
PORPHYRIANS, a name given to the Arians, in the fourt 
tury, by authority of Conſtantine. See ARTANS- 


nd 


declares, that as Arius has imirated Porphyry in compoling * 
againſt religion, he deſerves to be noted wih his infam ]- 4 55 
that as Porphyry is become the reproach of . be 
may 1 d; 15 he wills, that Arius and his follower © 

d P rians, &&. 3 

Tbe pO ah of the name ſeems to conſiſt in this, = — 

| Arians endeavour d to reſtore idolatry: for in ſaying n g 

ſon, whom they call 4 begotten God, is a creature, 7 Rem 

creature in the rank of God; and only differ from the 5 de, 
in this, that the one give the quality of God to one cf 


= 


particles to be compos d of others much leſs, and that have as 


1 
E 


' the other to a great many. 5 . 
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That prince, publiſhing an edi& againſt Arius and his writing 
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of 0 the children of the caſtern emperors: implying as much as, 


8. 2 1 
PORPHYRY, PoRPHYRITES, in natural Hit „Cc. a pre- 


Some of the ancient pieces appear to have been wrought with 


POR 
YROGENITUS, in antiquity, an appellation given 


; . See PURPLE. . Vows 

born in — Le he the word to ſignify, horn in the purple 22 

Cedren alace of porphyry, à palace ſo called in Conſtantinop 

2 m_ the empreſſes uſed to lie in. Others derive the appel- 

| e chat the imperial children, as ſoon as born, were 

oo din purple; others from this, that the chamber wherein 
der dere born was hung with purple hangin 


| ble, of a browniſh-red colour; fre- 

cious kind of ſtone, or marble, of a Brown 
tly interſperſed with white ſtains ; n 

e famous porphyry pillars, or obelisks, in Egypt; 
There 0 and the 5 bu at Alexandria. The Franks 
call "them aguzlia's, the Engliſh Cleopatra's weedles, See 
TA Fcul to conceive whence they ſhould have been brought; 
for Dr. Huntingdon aſſures us, that there is no quarry or rock 
of ſuch ſtone in all the lower parts of Egypt; ſo far as the Nile 
overflows being perfect ſoil. V. Ray's trau. T. 2. b. 46 1. ; 
The art of cutting porphyry, practiſed among the ancients, 1s 
loſt. In effect, it is hard to conceive what kind of tools rhey 
muſt have uſed for the faſhioning of theſe huge columns, and 
other porphyry works found in ſome of the antique buildings in 
Rome. 2 "= et . 

oft conſiderable pieces, now rema intire, is 
ous S ., the emperor Conlt ntine, in 
the church of St. Agnes without the walls; ordinarily called, 
the tomb of Bacchus, becauſe of ſeveral boys 7 reſented herein, 
playing among the vine-leaves. Add to this Apollo s, and the 
buſts of twelve emperors, all in porphyry, in the palace of the 
Tuilleries, 


he chiſſel, others with the ſaw, others with wheels, and others 
f — by degrees with emery. Yet the modern tools will 


carce touch porphyry : either the ancients, therefore, bad the | | 


ſecret of tempering ſteel better than We; or, as ſome incline to 
think, they had the art of ſoftening the porphyry : though it is 
more probable, that time and air have contributed to increaſe 
its hardneſs. | | 
Mr. Addiſon tells us, be ſaw a workman at Rome employed in 
the cutting of porphyry ; but his advances were exceedingly flow, 
and almoſt inſenſible. 
All the way the Italian ſculptors have to work the pieces of old 
rphyry columns ſtill remaining, (for the porphyry quarries are 
bs ſince loſt) is with a braſs ſaw without any teeth. With 
this, together with emery and water, they rub and wear, with 
infinite patience. See EMERY. 
Yer have many excellent perſons endeavoured to retrieve the 
ancient art, particularly Leon Baptiſta Alberti; who, ſearchi 
for the neceſſary temper, ſays, he found goats blood the bet 
of any: yet even this availed but little; for in working with 
chiſſels tempered herein, ſparks of fire came much more plen- 
tifully than pieces of the ſtone. By means hereof, the ſculptors 
were able to make a flat or oval form; but could never attain 
to any thing like a figure. See TEMPERING. 
It is true, in 1555. Coſmo de Medicis is ſaid to have diſtilled 
a water from certain herbs, wherewith his ſculptor Franceſco 
Tadda, gave his tools ſuch an admirable hardneſs and temper, as 
that he performed ſome fine works with them ; particularly, our 
Saviour's head in demi-relievo, Coſmo's head, and his du- 
cheſs's. Even the very hair, and beard, how difficult ſoever, are 


here well conducted; and there is nothing of the kind better in 


all the works of the ancients; but the ſecret ſeems to have died 
with him. IE 


The French have lately found another method of cutting por- 
phyry, viz, with an iron ſaw without teeth, and grez, a kind of 
tree-ſtone pulverized, and water. The authors of this inven- 
ion pretend, they could form the whole contour of a column 
here Ts had they matter to work on. | 
PORRACEOUS *, in medicine, a term applied to the bile, 


forces, c. wh ; i | ; 
leck. See Bil. r. their colour is green, approaching that of a 


* The word is formed ; 2 
PORRETANT k * from the Latin porrum, lee k. 


l us ſect, the followers of Gilbert de 
la Porree, biſhop of Poidtiers, condemned in the twelfth cen- 
tury, for — 2 phyſical diſtinction between God and his 
attributes; or, as arn ſays, for haying written too curiouſly 


on the ſubject of the Trinity: for his real ſentiments w 
not over-well acquainted withal. | pk 


:*owever, he gave occaſion for thoſe ſuſpicions, by maintain- 
45 _ this propoſition, Deus eſt n not R. unleſs re- 
_ to this, Deus eſt bonus. And' there are ſome paſlages 

oted by St. Bernard, who wrote warmly againſt him, wherein 


e ſeems to admit a real diſtinction between the nature of God | 


and his attributes. The Porretani in oppoſiti 
Nominal. See NoMINAL. wenn wt 
RT, haven, or harbour, a commodious 
ſea · coaſt, or at the mouth 
cient for ſhips of burd 
chorage; where veſſels li 


place ſituate on the 
of a river, with depth of water ſuf- 


the diſpoſition of the place, yagi org og 
Vol.. II. | 


. 8 FOR. bottom for an- | 
the wind, and ſafe from any re icy 


POR 


be like, with a chain and light-houſe. See Hannovur, 
HAROs, Qc. F | 
Ports are either natural or artificial. ANAL] 
Natural PorTs are thoſe which providence ſeems to have formed 
for the communication of commerce. _ 
Artificial PoRTs are thoſe formed with moles, or projectures 
into the ſea. See MorLE. z 
The Engliſh'coaſts are exceedingly thin of ports. France has 
the advantage of all other countries in the number and excel- 
lence of ports: that of Breſt is the fineſt natural port in the 
world, as that of Dunkirk was lately the ſtrongeſt artificial one. 
Bar PorTs, PoRTs de barre, are ſuch as can only be entered 
with the tide, as that of Goa. ff 
Cloſe PorTs, are thoſe within the body of a city; as thoſe of 
hodes, of Venice, Amſterdam, Rochel, Bayonne, and St. 
John de Luz. | | 5 
Free PorT, in commerce, a port open and free for merchants 
of all nations to load and unload their veſſels in, without pay- 
ing any duties or cuſtoms. See FREE, and Durv. & 
Such are the ports of Genoa and Leghorn. — The emperor, 
ſince his being in poſſeſſion of the ſtares in Italy, formerly be- 
longing to Spain, has ſeemed determined o eſtabliſh a free 
port in ſome of the cities he poſſeſſes on the Adriatic fea.--- 
Marſeilles was declared a free port by an edict of Louis XIV. 
bearing date 5th March 1669. | 
Free PoRT is alſo uſed fora total exemption and franchiſe, which 
any ſet of merchants enjoy, for goods imported into a ſtare, or 
thoſe of the growth of the country exported. 
Such was the privilege the Engliſh enjoyed for ſeveral years after 
their diſcovery of the port of Archangel ; and which was taken 
from them on account of the regicide in 1648. I 
Cinque PoR'Ts. See CiNQue. ports, BaRon, GUARDIAN, and 
ARDEN. | 


Porr is alſo ſometimes uſed for the burden of a ſhip. See Sur 
and BURDEN. | | 

The capacity of a veſſel is eſtimated in tuns; each whereof may 
contain about two thouſand pounds weight of ſea-water. 
When then we ſay, a veſſel is of the port or burden of a thou- 
ſand tuns; it is not meant, as ſome imagine, that it bears ſo 
many casks full of merchandize ; but that the ſea-water, which 
would be contained in the ſpace which the capacity of the veſſel 
poſſeſſes in the ſea, weighs a thouſand tuns, which, at the rate 
of 200 pounds each, is as much as to ſay, it bears a burden of 
two millions weight. See Tun. 

PoRT is alſo uſed for the palace of the grand ſignior, or emperor 

of the Turks. See SERAGLI10. 5 | 

Por is alſo uſed for a ſtrong wine brought from Oporto, or Port- 
a-port in Portugal; whence its name. See Wing. 

PoRT of the voice, in muſic, the faculty and habit of make- 
ing the ſhakes, paſſages, and diminutions; wherein the beauty 
of a ſong, or piece of muſic, conſiſts; and which the Italians 
comprehend under the terms zrill;, gruppi, ſtraſcini. | 

Port, 1 ſailors, denotes the larboard, or left ſide of the 
ſhip. See LARBOA Rp. 

Tv port the helm, is to put the helm on the left ſide of the ſhip, 
1 the ſhip may go to the right, or the ſtarboard. See 
ELM. | | 

PORTA, in anatomy, or vera PoRTa, a very conſiderable 
vein, employed in bringing the blood from ſeveral parts, by an 
infinite number of branches, which it is divided into, to the 
liver, through the whole ſubſtance whereof it is diſſeminated? 
ee tab. anat. (angeiol.) fig. 4. lit. a. ( ſplanch.) fig. 5. lit. i. 
See alſo VEIN and Liver. | 
The vena porta is formed of two large veins ; the meſenteric 
and ſplenic ; which are again formed of ſeveral other minuter 
veins coming from the ſtomach, inteſtines, ſpleen, epiploon, &c. 
See ME8ENTERIC and SPLENIC, 

The ancients gave it the name porta, as imagining it to bring 
the chyle, by its meſenteric branch, from the inteſtines to the 
liver; but ſome of the moderns have found another uſe for it. 
It is remarkable of the porta, that, after the manner of the 
arteries, it ſhoots itſelf from a trunk into branches; and being 
at laſt loſt in capillaries, it delivers the blood into the cava, by 
which it is immediately reconveyed to the heart, See Cava. 
The porta is formed out of the concurrence of divers veins, 
which, meeting together, make one of the moſt conſiderable 
venous trunks of the body, as to its bulk; though, contrary ro 
the courſe of other veins, it runs not far in a trunk, but is, as 
ma obſerved, ſoon diſtributed again, by ramifications, into 
iver. 
This vein is vulgarly divided into branches without the liver, 
and branches within, and a trunk intermediate: but this divi- 
ſion is not very clear, the branches, as they are called, without 
the liver, not being ſo properly branches as roots; which have, 
by anatomiſts, been dignified with diſtinct names from the parts 
whence they come. | 
The veins which conſpire towards the formation of this trunk, 
| Which having been deſcribed in their proper places, or being to 
be deſcribed there, we ſhall not here inlarge upon, are, from 
the placenta uterina, in a foetus, the vena umbilicalis; fram 
the gall-bladder, the cyſticz gemellæ; from the upper part of 
the ſtomach, the pylorica, or gaſtrica dextra, which goes to 
_ the trunk; the gaſtrica major, and minor ſiniſtra, from the 


— 


—— 


or by means of a mole, or dike, or 


ſtomach (of which the major is formed out of the coronaria 
| l | ventriculi); 


the duodenum, could no-where be ſo conveniently ſecerned 


PORTABLE, ſomething eaſy of carriage. Sec CARRIAGE. 


PoRTABLE barometer, is a barometer ſo contrived as that it may 


| ſealed end of the tube; by which means it is ſecured from 


PORTAIL, in architecture, the face or frontiſpiece of a 


PORTAL *, in architecture, a term uſed for a little ſquare 


PorTAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a little gate, portella; where 


PorTAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a kind of arch of joiner's 
work before a door. 


PORTATE, in heraldry--- A croſs PoRTATE is a croſs which 


| becauſe, when our Saviour went to ſuffer death, he was obliged 


PORT-CRAION, a percil-caſe. an inſtrument ſerving to in- 


are drawn the ſector- lines; its infide, round: ſometimes it is 


PORTCULLICE, called alſo herſe and ſarraſin, in fortifi- 


PORT-DIEU, among the French, is a pariſh- prieſt, whoſe 


PORTER, in the circuit of juſtices, is an officer who carries 


ventriculi) ; the epiplois ſiniſtra and poſtica, from the omen- 
tum ; the vas, or vaſa brevia, trom the ſtomach; the ſplenica, 
from the 8 all which join to form the ler, or ſplenic 
. branch of the porta. . 
The rigbt, or 1 branch, conſiſts of the 8 and 
epiploica dextra, from the ſtomach and omentum ; t e duodena, 
from the duodenum and jejunum ; the hæmorrhoidalis interna, 
from the inteſtinum rectum and colon; the meſaraics, from 
the meſentery. | 
By means of all theſe veſſels, the porta receives the blood from 
moſt of the viſcera of the abdomen ; and, after the coaleſcence 
of its branches, enters the liver in a trunk; immediately under 
the ſurface whereof, having firſt formed a kind of ſinus, it is 
divided into two. principal branches, and thoſe again into five, 
which ſcatter innumerable ramifications through the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the liver. 2 
The true uſe of this vein, hitherto unknown, Dr. Keill thinks 
he has diſcovered: and it is this: The bile, ſays he, being to 
be mixed with the chyle, as it comes out of the ſtymach into 


from the blood, as where the liver is placed: but if all the 
branches of the celiac artery carried all the bload to the liver, 
from which the gall was to be ſeparated ; it is evident, conſider- 
ing tht nearneſs of the liver to the heart, and the inteſtine mo- 
tion of the blood, that ſo viſcid a ſecretion as the gall is, could 
never have been formed, See GALL. | 
Nature therefore is forced to alter her conſtant method of ſend- 
ing the blood to all parts of the body by arteries: ſhe here 
forms a vein, by which ſhe ſends the blood from the branches 
of the meſenteric and celiac arteries to the liver. . 
By this means. the blood is brought a great way about, ere it 
arrive at the liver; fo that its celerity being diminiſhed, all the 
corpuſcles that are to form the gall, may have time to attract 
one another, and unite ere they come to their ſecerning veſſel. 
Keill's anim. ſecret. p. 36, &c. See SECRETION. 


Books in 12mo are valued for their being portable; eaſily put in 
the pocket. This machine is the better, as being portable. 


Armies carry with them portable bridges, portable mills, boats, 
ovens, forges, &c. 


be carried from place to place without being diſordered. See 
BARCMETER. 

A portable barometer was an extraordinary thing a little while 
ago: at preſent they are made portable of all ſorts; being ſo 
contrived, as that the mercury may be ſcrewed quite up to the 


ſwagging, and ſo endangering the breaking of the rube. A 
contrivance for which we are indebted to Mr. Patrick! 


church, viewed on the ſide wherein is the great door. 


Portail is alſo uſed for the great door itſelft of a palace, 
caſtle, ec. 


corner of a room, cut off from the reſt of the room, by the 
wainſcot; frequent in the ancent buildings, but now diſuſed. 


* The word ſeems a diminutive of the French, port, door, gate; 


it being through this that they entered into the room. 


there are two gates of a different bigneſs. See GaTE. 


does not ſtand upright, as croſſes generally do; but lies athwart 
the eſcutcheon, in bend, as if it were carried on a man's ſhoul- 
der. See CRoss. | 


Colombiere tells us, it is by ſome called port, that is, carried; 


to carry his croſs, which is always thus repreſented ſloping, and 
inclined after this manner. * 5 


cloſe a pencil, and occaſionally alſo uſed as a handle for hold- 
ing it. See PENCIL. | 
It is uſually four or five inches long? and contrived ſo as the 


po may be ſlid up and down it by means of a ſpring and 
utton. Its outſide is filed into eight ſides or faces, whereon 


made round or cylindrical both without-fide and within, and 
has its length divided into inches and parts of inches. 


cation, an aſſemblage of ſeveral great pieces of wood laid or 
joined acroſs one another, like an harrow ; and each pointed at 
the bottom with iron. See HERsE and SARRASIN. 

Theſe formerly uſed to be hung over the gate-ways of fortified 
places, to be ready to lerdown in caſe of a ſurprize, when the 
enemy ſhould come ſo quick, as not to allow time to ſhut the 


ates. - | 
Bur now-a-days, the orgues are more generally uſed, as being 
found to anſwer the purpoſe better. See OrGvuss. 


buſineſs is to carry the viaticum, or ſacrament, to ſick people. 
See VIATICUM. | | 


PoRTI1ON, in the canon law, 
-which a vicar ordinarily has out of a rector 


a verge, or white rod, before the juſtice in eyre; ſo called 4 
portando virgam. See VEROER. | 


POR 


PoRTER of the dor of the parliament-houſe, is a neckſſi 


belonging to that high court; who enjoys the privi ry Officer 
ingly. Comp. Jariſd, g n ne privicges accord. 


Groom PORTER. See the article GRooM porter. 
PORT-FIRE, a paper-tube, about ten inches lon 


a compoſition of meal-powder, ſulphur and ſalt- & filled with 


| *-PEtre, rammed 
1 z uſed to fire guns and mortars inſtead of match, 


PORT-GLAIVE, ſword-bearer, an order of kn 


called by the Latins enſiferi. See Knicur. = in Poland, 
It was confirmed by pope Innocent III. and by him ſent j 

Livonia to defend the preachers of the goſpel againſt the in * 
at the firſt converſion of that country. Being cl 


too weak 
that buſineſs, they united themſelves with the N 


rian knights, by the pope's authority; and inſtead of ky; 
the ſword, were called, knights of rhe croſs. == of knights of 


The 
again under Univus, their great maſter, anno 1 3 leparated 


Fhe Teutonic knights being then diſpoſſeſſed of Pruſſia, and 
the port glai ves going into Luther's opinions, ſoon dwindleg 
away; for in the year 1557. they fell out with the biſh of 
Riga, of the houſe of Brandenburg, becauſe he would not em. 
brace their notions; and he, to ſecure his own eſtate, Put Rigs 
into the hands of the Polanders. : 


Afterwards, the knights having m6ſt of Livonia tak 
them by the Muſcovites, they put themſelves under > Gram 
tection of Sigiſmond Auguſtus, king of Poland, any 15 
but William of Furſtembourg, their great maſter, being i 
trayed by his own mercenarics into the hands of the Mulcovites 
Gothard Ketler his ſucceſſor, following the example of Alben 
the great maſter of Pruſſia, tranſacted with the aforeſaid Si 1 
mond for the whole eſtate, which he ſurrendered to his own 
uſe in the caſtle of Riga, together with his croſs, the ſeal of the 
order, the charters and grants of the ſeveral popes and em- 
perors, which concerned the fame; as alſo the keys of the city 
and caſtle of Riga, the office of great maſter, the rights of coin- 
age, and all the powers and privileges appertaining to it; re- 
ceiving back again from Radzivil, the king's commiſſioner, the 
dukedom of Courland to him and his heirs for ever. 


PORT-GREVE “, or PoRTGRAVvE, was anciently the prin 


cipal magiſtrate in ports and other maritime towns. 
* The word is formed from the Saxon port, a port or other 


town; and geref, a governor.--- It is ſometimes alſo written 
Port- reve. Sec Reve. 


Camden obſerves, that the chief magiſtrate of London was 


antiently called port- greve; inſtead of whom, Richard |. ordained 
two bailiffs; and ſoon afterwards king John granted them a 
mayor for their yearly magiſtrate. See Mayor. 

The charter of William the conqueror to the city of London 
runs thus: « William king, grete William biſhop, and Godfrey 
& porte-greve, and all the burgeis within London, French and 
*« Engliſh. I grant you that I will that ye be all your law-worth 
ce that ye were in Edward's day the king. And I will that each 
& child be his fader's eyer, and I will not ſuffer that ony man 
« you any wrongs breed, and God you keepe .” 


ORT-HOLES, in a ſhip, are the embraſures, or holes in the 


ſides of the veſſel, through which the muzzles of the canons 
are put. See EMBRASURE. | ; 
Large ſhips have three rows of porz-holes, or batteries; each 
uſually conſiſting of fifteen port- holes. | 

In ſtorms, they uſe to ſhut up the porz-holes, to prevent the 
water's driving through them. | | 
In Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips, their valves or caſements 


are faſtened a- top of the apertures; in Spaniſh veſſels alde of 
them. | 


PORTICO, in architecture, a kind of gallery on the ground; 


or a piazza encompaſſed with arches ſupported by columns 
where people walk under covert. See PIATZA. : 
The roof is uſually vaulted, ſometimes flat. The ancients 
called it læcunar. ve LACUNAR, VAULT, &c. 
Though the word portico be derived from porta, gate, door; 
yet it is applied to any diſpoſition of columns which form 2 
allery, wichout any immediate relation to doors or 12 
he moſt celebrated porzico's of antiquity were thoſe of Solo- 
mon's temple, which formed the atrium or court, and encom- 


paſſed the ſanctuary: that of Athens, built for the people t0 


divert themſelves in, and wherein the philoſophers 4 
diſputes and converſations; which occaſioned the diſciples 
Zeno to be called ftoics, from the Greek god, por ties: an 


that of Pompey at Rome, raiſed merely for magnificence, con. 


ſiſting of ſeveral rows of columns ſupporting a plat-form o 
vaſt Keck a draught whereof, Serlio gives us in bis antique 
buildings. | 5 ; 
Amos the modern portico's, the moſt celebrated is the pu 
of St. Peter of the Vatican. That of Covent-Garden, d 
the work of Inigo Jones, is alſo much admired. . 


PORTIO, PoRT1o0N, a part, or diviſion of any thing. Lee 


PaRT and DivisIoN. a 

is that allowance, or proportion, 
, or improprianeh 2 
be it certain or uncertain, See VICAR and IMPROPRIATIO -h 


PorRT1o dura, and mollis, in anatomy, à partition of t 


pair of nerves of the brain; which, before its egreſs out o 


6 23 » . « 2 e one 
dura mater, is apparently divided into two branches; th wy 


retry rough and firm, called portio dura; the other 16 OR 
ax, called portio mollis. See NERVE, 


; A. th. ada 


POR 


as Bromyard, Burford, &c. in 


| ion of tythes, or profits of the living. 
50 T. AND fone — the article STONE. 


POS 


IONER PorTIoNaR1uUs. Where a parſonage-isſerv'd PORT-SOKEN®, or PoRT-soKa, the ſuburb of a city; or a 
PORT . b . two ſometimes b three miniſters, alternately bo 
ſometimes Dy nu ropſhire; the vicars or in- 
cumbents are call d ortioners, becauſe they have but their por- 


place within the liberties and juriſdiction thereof. 
The word is formed from the Saxon, port, city; and ſoka, ju- 
riſdiction.Conceſſi quod nullus de civitate, vel port-loka ſua 
captus, &c. Somn. Gavelkind, 


PORTUGUESE coins. See the article Col Ns. 


PORT LAST), in a ſhip, denotes the gun-wale. See Tab. Ship, | PoRTUGUtsE meaſure. See the article MEASURE. 


17 — is down on the dock, they ſay, The yar d is down 


ON ANNIMOTE, in old records, the port-mens court, 
held in any city or town. See PoRT-MEN. PTE IEA 

PORT-MANTEAU) a piece of joiners work, faſten d e 
wall, in a wardrobe, armory, Ge. proper for the hanging on 

5 Cc. ; | 

OY is alſo us'd for a cloak · bag, of cloth, leather, or 
che like, wherein the cloak and other habiliments of travellers 
are diſpos d, and laid on the horſe's crupper. SADDLE. 

PorT-MANTEAVU is alſo an officer under the king of France, 
whereof there are twelve: their buſineſs is to keep the king's 
hat, gloves, Cane; ſword, &c. to take them from him, and to 
bring them to him again when wanted. 5 
The Daupbin has alſo his port manteau. Anſwerable to theſe 
are the cardinals caudataries, Or tail-bearers. 


The Romiſh biſhops have alſo their porz-croix, port-mitres, | 


8c. i e. crozier-bearers, mitre-bearers, Ge. = 
PORT-MEN, the twelve burgeſſes of Ipſwich; thus call'd in 
the ſtat. 13 Eliz. An Tur 
Camden adds, that the name was common to the inhabitants of 
all the cinque-ports. See QUINQUE portus. 


PORTMOTEZ® fignifies a court kept in port or haven towns; as | 
ſwani-mote in the foreſt. It is ſometimes allo call'd the porzmore | 


court. See PorT, and COURT. 


* The word is formed from the Saxon, port, port, and gemot, con- 


ventus, meeting; q. 4. port ge mot. 


882 ve PORT COS. See the article QUINQUE Portus. 

RT-VENT, in an organ, is a wooden pipe, well clos'd, which 
ſerves to convey the wind from the bellows to the ſound- board 
of the organ. See ORGAN. | 

PORUS bi/arius, bilary Port, or hepatic duct, in anatomy, a 
duct, which, with the cyſtic, or choledoc, forms the common 
canal of the bile. See BILE. 
Fallopius was miſtaken in imagining, that the porus bilarius car- 
ried the bile into the gall-bladder. lts office is to convey it into 
the inteſtines by the ductus communis; for in blowing into it, that 
inreſtine is found to ſwell. See BILAR Y, and Ducrus communis. 

| POSE”, in heraldry, denotes a lion, horſe, or other beaſt ſtanding 

| till, with all four feet on the ground; to denote thereby, that 
it is not in a moving poſture. | 

POSITION, in phyſics, fire, or ſituation ; an affection of place, 
which expreſſes the manner of any body's being therein. See 

Body, PLACE, Cc. ſee allo Drispos1TION, INTERPOSITION, 

JuxTaPos1T1ON, and TRANSPOSITION. 

PosrrioN, in architecture, denotes: the fituation of a building, 

with regard to the points of the horizon. See BUILDING. 

Vitruvius directs the poſirion of a building to be ſuch, as that 

the four corners point directly to the four winds. 

PosrT1oN, in aſtronomy. The poſition of the ſphere is either 
right, parallel, or oblique; whence ariſes the inequality of our 

days, difference of ſeaſons, &c. See SPHERE. 

Circles of PosIT10N, are fix great circles paſſing through the inter- 
ſection of the meridian and horizon, and dividing the equator 

| Intotwelve equal parts. See CIRCLE. 


4 


'Portmotes are alſo held in ſome inland towns, as at Knolſt in | The ſpaces included between theſe circles, are what the aſtro- 


Cheſhire. 
PORT-NAILS, in a ſhip, ſuch as are us'd to faſten the hinges 
to the ports. See NAIL. | | 
PORTRAIT, PouRTRaiT, or POURTRAITURE, in painting 
the repreſentation of a perſon, and eſpecially a face, done from 
the life. See PAINTING. Fa ; | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, portrait-painting, in oppoſition to hiſtory- 
painting, where all reſemblance of perſon is diſregarded, 
Portraits are uſually painted in oil- colours, ſometimes in water; 


ſometimes in miniature, wich crayons, pens, paſtels, &c. See | 


L1iMNING, MINIATURE, &c. 


It was ſaid of a great painter, who never ſucceeded in the like- | 


neſs, (Sir Peter Lely, if we miſtake not) that he made a great 
many fine pictures, but all pocæ portraits. ö 
PORT-ROPES, in a ſhip, thoſe which ſerve to haul up the 
norts of the ordnance. 
PORT-ROYAL, a term that makes a conſiderable figure in the 
republic of learning.—lts origin is this: 
2 Auguſtus, wandering from his company in hunting near 
e 
E up, expecting ſome of his attendants might meet him. This 
appening accordingly, he gave the place the name of the king's 


port, Port du roi, or Port. royal; and to give thanks for his de- 
liverance, reſolv'd to erect a monaſtery there. 
Odo, biſho 

him Da. ary x zen of Mathilda, wife of Matth. 
ontmorenci, firſt lord of Marly, buil in 1204 
filling it with Ciſtercians, med e the. bei 


of the general of that ord 


2 to a _ given been in the Fauxbourg St. Jaques ar 
In a8 they quitted the habit of Ciſtercians, and embraced the 
mltltution of the perpetual adoration of the ſacrament. The ſame 
year the archbi | 

their religious to their former abbey, and to re-eſtabliſh the ſame. 


Some time aft ; 
poimed ws he = the formulary of Alexander VII. being ap- 


of Port. o 11 3 94 Ap . 
abbey ſer 25 by the city ſign d it; thoſe remitted to the former 


reſtriction? edit extremely, and at laſt only ſigu d it with great 


Still perſiſtins j nti he king findi 
Ae e OP mos ſentiments, the king finding no way 
1 en the revenues given to the other monaſtery, 
p t + cvacuarion, ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, and others, who 
e like ſentiments with regard to the ſubſcription as the 


religious, retir d to Port. ; 
ther publi a mw royal, and had apartments there:; and 


pute; and other topics; 


wok the name of os hence all that adher'd to that party, 
al. 


-r0yaliſts, and their books, books of Port- 
ence we ſa 


y, the writers of Port- royal, Meſſie 10 Port. 

9 Pe llations of P * > Greek — ye me- 
PORT. S ALE 24h which are grammars of that language. 
bern a Public ſale of goods to the higheſt bidder. See 


vreuſe, weltward of Paris, found a little chapel, where he 


p of Paris, appris d of his intention, prevented 


who continu'd under the juriſdiction | / 
er till the year 1627. when they were | | 


ſhop of Paris allow'd them to remand ſome of 


bſcrib'd throughout the kingdom, the religious 


y diſperſing them, that was executed in 


books both on the ſubject of this diſ- | 


logers call the 2welve houſes ; and which they refer to the twelve 
triangles mark'd in their themes. See THEME. 

Theſe circles are repreſented on the globe by the ſemicircle of 
| poſition. See GLOBE, | 

PosITION, in dancing, the manner of diſpoſing the feet, with 

regard to each other. * 

There are four regular poſitions : the firſt, when the feet are 
join'd in a line parallel to the ſhoulders: the ſecond, when the 
heels are perpendicularly under the ſhoulders; and of conſe- 
quence, the width of the ſhoulders apart: the third, when one 
foot is before the other, in ſuch manner, as that the heel is in the 
cavity form'd by the rotula and carpus of the foot: the fourth, 
when one foot is the width of. the ſhoulders apart from the other, 
the heel ſtill anſwering to the cavity above-mention'd, which is 
the only regular manner of walking. 
Pos fTION, in arithmetic, a rule, ſo calld, for ſuppoſition. —The 
rule of falſe poſition, or of falſhood, conſiſts in calculating on 
ſeveral falſe numbers, taken at random, as if they were the true 
ones; and from the differences found therein, determining che 
number ſought. | 
of oa is either ſingle or double. = 
Single PosIT1oN is, when there happens in the propoſition ſome 
partition of numbers into parts proportional; in which caſe, 
the queſtion may be reſoly'd at one operation by this rule. 
Imagine a number at pleaſure, and work therewith accordin 
to the tenour of the queſtion, as if it were the true number: an 
what proportion there is between the falſe concluſion and the 
falſe poſition, ſuch proportion the given number has to the num- 
ber ſought. 
Therefore the number found by argumentation ſhall be the firſt 
term of the rule of three; the number ſuppos'd, the ſecond 
| term; and the given number, the third. See GOLDEN rule. 
Double Pos1T10N is, when there can be no partition in the num- 
bers to make a proportion. Sher, 
In this caſe, therefore, you muſt make a ſuppoſition twice; pro- 
ceeding therein according to the tenour of the queſtion. 

If neither of the ſuppos'd numbers ſolve the propoſition, ob- 
ſerve the errors, a whether they be greater or leſſer than the 
| reſolution requires; and mark the errors accordingly, with the 
ſigns = and — : | | 
Multiply, contrariwiſe, the one poſition by the other error; and 
if the errors be both too great, or both too little, ſubtract the 
one product from the other, and divide the difference of the pro- 

ducts by the difference of the errors. 
If the errors be unlike, as the one , and the other —, add the 
products, and divide the ſum thereof by the ſum of the errors 

added together. For the proportion of the errors is the ſame 
with the proportion of the exceſſes or defects of the numbers 
ſuppos d, to the numbers ſought. e 
Post roN, in geometry, is a term ſometimes us'd in contra- 
diſſtinction to magnitud?.—Thus, a line is ſaid to be given in 
Poſition, poſitione data, when its ſituation, bearing, or direction, 
with regard to ſome other line, is given: on the contrary, a line 
is given in magnitude, when its length is given, but not its ſitu- 
ation. See GIVEN, and SUB-CONTRARY. | 


Pres | GS: pep 
3 the ſtar. an. 35 Hen. 8. cap. 7. denotes. the ſale of 
un. Pon its arrival in the port or haven. See Fokr- 


Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews how to find a point, from which three 
lines, perpendicularly let fall ro three other lines given in pofe- 
tion, have any given ratio, &c. 


PosrrroN 


Pos1T1ON is alſo us d for a theſis or propoſition maintain d in the 
ſchools. See THESIS. 

Traiterous Pos1TION, See the article TRAITEROUS. ; 

POSITIVE, a term of relation ſometimes oppos d to ncgative. 
See NEGATIVE, and AFFIRMATIVE. Le 
Thus, we ſay, the commandments are ſome of them poſitive, 
others negative. See DECALOGUE. 

PosrT1vE quantity, in algebra, a real or affirmative quantity; 
or a quanticy greater than nothing; thus call'd, in oppoſition 

to a POO or negative quantity, which is leſs than nothing. 


See QUANTITY. 

Poſitive quantities are defign'd by the character · prefix'd to 
them, or ſuppos'd to be prefix'd. See CHARACTER. 

Pos1TIvE is alſo us d in oppoſition to relative, or arbitrary. See 
RELATIVE. 
Thus we ſay, beauty is no poſitive thing, but depends on the 
different taſtes of the people. See RELATIVE. + 

Pos rrivx is alſo us d in oppoſition to natural. See NATURAL. 


Thus we ſay, a thing is of poſitive right, meaning, it is founded | 


on a law which depends abſolutely on the authority of him who 
made it. 5 
The prohibition of eating certain beaſts, under the old law, 
was of poſitive right; the command to honour father and 
mother, of natural right. See R1GHT. 
Posrrivx degree, in grammar, is the adjective in its ſimple ſigni- 
fication ; without any compariſon. See DEGREE. 
Or, poſitive degree is that termination of an adjective, which 
expreſſes its ſubject ſimply and abſolutely, without comparing 
it with any other. 
Thus, good, bonus, fair, pulcher, &c. are in the poſitive de- 
gree; better, fairer, in the comparative. COMPARATIVE. 
Pos iTIVE theology, is that which conſiſts in the ſimple underſtand- 
ing or expoſition of the dogma's and articles of faith, as con- 
tain d in the holy ſcriptures, or explain d by the fathers 
and councils, clear of all diſputes and controverſies. See THE- 
OLOGY. 
In this ſenſe, poſitive theology ſtands oppos'd to ſcholaſtic and 
poiemical theology. See SCHOLASTIC, and POLEMICAL. 

PosrTIVE, in mulic, denotes the little organ uſually behind, or 
at the foot of the organiſt, play'd with the ſame wind, and the 
ſame bellows, and conſiſting of the ſame number of pipes with 
the large one, though thoſe much ſmaller, and in a certain pro- 
PR See ORGAN. 

n the organs of the Jeſuits, the poſitive is in the grand body. 

PosrT1vE levity. See the article LEVIrT. 

Pos1TI1ve cold. See the article CoLD. 

Pos1TivE modes. See the article MopE. 

POSSE comitatus, PowER of the county, a phraſe in law, figni- 
fying the aid and attendance of all knights, gentlemen, yeomen, 

labourers, ſervants, apprentices, villains, and others, above 

the age of fifteen years, within the county; becauſe all above 
that age are bound to have harneſs by the ſtatute of Wincheſter : 
only women, eccleſiaſtical perſons, and ſuch as are decrepit and 
infirm, are excus'd. 
It is us d where a riot is committed, a poſſeſſion kept upon a 
forcible entry, or any force of reſcue us'd, contrary to the 
command of the king's writ, or in oppoſition to the execution 
of juſtice. Stat. 2 Hen. 5. 


POS 


Possksslox of 4 benefice, in ſome cuſtoms, is 


the church, kneeling down, kiſling the 48 by entering 


5 e &c. unging the 
ome Caſes, poſſeſſion is taken by the ſight of the ſteeple. 
The emperors anciently put prelates in 55 
a a ring and a — ate eren, ff 5 by giving them 
OSSESSION is alſo us d for te of a 
devil. See D&MoN1ac. perſon poſſeſſed by the 
Poſſeſſion differs from obſeſſion, in that in the former the deyi 


acts inwardly; and in the latter outwardly. See Ongx 
POSSESSIVE, in grammar, is apply'd to pronouns, which 3, 
note the enjoyment or poſſeſſion of any thing, either in pur, 
cn or in N See Po out Parte 

us, mine, thine, his, ours, &c. are ouns 
POSSIBILITAS, Poss1B1LITY, in our r 
times us d for a thing done wilfully or wittingly. TIP 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppos d to impoſſibilitat, a thing done 

inſt the will. Si autem oculos a 1 reddat weram ejus 

impoſſibilitatis accuſetur in eo facto. Leg. Alfred. Again, 
—Si quis agat impoſſibiliter, non eſt omnino fimile ac ſi 0/1. 
tarie faciat. Canut. c. 6. 


POSSIBILITY, Poss1B1LITAs, denotes a non. repugnance 90 
exiſting in a thing that does not any way exiſt. See Poss ILE 
This non · repugnance to exiſting is no other than the produci. 
bility of any thing; which conſiſts in this, that there are ſuff. 
cient cauſes actually exiſting, or at leaſt poſlible, whereby the 
thing may be produced, or be brought to exiſt; Principally a 
there is a God, or an almighty cauſe. See ExisrEN cg. 
So that poſſibility does not imply any thing in the thing poſſible 
but is a mere extrinſic denomination taken from the poyer of 
the cauſe, and principally of God. 

In effect, if a creatable thing had any intrinſic poſſibility, it 
ew wg follow, that ſuch a thing muſt exiſt even without the 
cauſe. 

And yet we may allow an intrinſic poſſibility of a thing, if by 
poſſibility we do not underſtand its producibility, or its non- 
repugnance to exiſt ; but only the non-repugnance of the at- 
2 contain d in its idea. But ſuch poſſibility is merely lo- 

ical. 

POSSIBLE, Poss1B1LE, is ſometimes oppos d to real exiſtence, 
and underſtood, in the ſchools, of a thing, which, though it 
does not actually exiſt, yet may exiſt ;—as, a new ſtar, ano- 
th rw @-c. which are particularly ſaid to be phyſically 
poſſible. | 15 
It is alſo oppos d to impoſſible. See IMyossBLE. In which 
ſenſe it is applicable to any thing that does not contradict itſelf, 
or involve contradictory predicates; whether it actually exiſt 
1 as a man, fire, &c.— Theſe are alſo ſaid to be il 

e. 
1 is a great point of controverſy among the ſchool philoſo- 
phers, whether and how far things may be ſaid to have any entity, 
while only in a ſtate of poſſibility ? See Poss1B1LITY. 
Poſſibles are ordinarily conceiv'd to be three-fold ; future, po- 
tential, and merely poſſible. 

Future POSSIBLE, is that whoſe production is decreed and aſcer- 
tain d; v. gr. the futurition of all thoſe events fix d by the im- 
mutable decree, or the immutable will, of the Almighty. 

Potential poss1BLE, is that which is contain'd or lies hid in its 
cauſes:—4s, the tree in the ſeed, the fruit in the tree, Oc. 
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POSSESSION, PossEss10, in law, quaſi pedis poſitio; an action 
whereby we hold or occupy any thing, either de jure, or de facto. 


Mere pos$IBLE, is that which might exiſt, though it never ſhall. | 
Others diſtinguiſh poſſibles into .* yſical, phyſical, and ethical. 


See OccupANcx. A 

| PossEs510N de fadto, is when there is an actual and effectual en- | Metaphyſical possihl. E, is that which may at leaſt be gem, wh A f 
joyment of the thing. See DE Facro. being by ſome ſupernatural and divine power, —as, the reſur· wi 
PossEs$ION de jure, or in law, is the title a man has to enjoy | fection of the dead. * 


a thing, though it be ſometimes uſurp'd, and in the actual poſ- 


ſeſſion of another. 

Unity of PossEs8810N makes what the civilians call conſolidation. 
E. gr. If a lord purchaſe a tenancy, held of himſelf by her- 
riot ſervice; the ſervice becomes extinct by wnicy of poſſeſſion, 
i. e. by the ſeignory and tenancy's coming into the ſame hand. 
See CoNsol I DAT ION, and Uxrry. 

Long poſſeſſion beyond the memory of man begets a right. See 
3 eſſex of th 

the French laws, a poſſeſſion of three years, in matters per- 
ſonal, begets a right; and in real eſtates, a poſſeſſion of ten 
years, among perſons livi 
among thoſe that live elſewhere. 

Annual Possksslox is the aſucapio, which gives a right to move- 
ables: a triennial and peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice is ſuffi- 
cient to maintain it; provided it be founded on a plauſible title. 
A poſſeſſion of an eſtate for ten years by a perſon preſent, and 
of twenty years by one abſent, with a title, or of thirty years 
without any, gives a full right. See PRxEScRIPTION. 
Centenary deen conſtitutes poſſeſſion immemorial; the beſt 
and moſt indiſputable of all titles. 

PossEss10N is ſometimes alſo us d for the act of taking poſſeſſion, 
which is perform'd with certain formalities, whereby a perſon 


is juſtified to be in the enjoyment of any thing. See Livery, | poſt 


and SEISIN. 
Anciently, upon buyin 
deal of ceremony: in 5 
a ſtraw, put into the hands 


me places, by a ſtick, a branch, or 


near the premiſes, and twenty years 


an eſtate, poſſeſſion was taken with a 


the buyer by the ſeller. See In-|j 


In which ſenſe the word is oppos d to an impoſſible even to God 
himſelf ; as, a 5 8 a ſquare circle, an infinitely 
rfe& creature, a mo ; 
Phyſical POSSIBLE, is that which may be effected by a natural 
wer; as, to overturn the Turkiſh empire. 8 
n oppoſition to ſuch things as cannot be produced by an 
power; as, to reſtore the dead, &c. c 
Ethical poss$1BLE, is that 1 2 — ou by A = 
uſing all the pr means they have for me. Again © * 
us'd for any Ming done — to right reaſon, an conli 
ently with the laws. 1 Le he 
In the firſt ſenſe, it is poſſible for the Venetians to * 
Turks at ſea; In the ſecond, whatever is right and Ju 
Bf rev of iſe expind; See Tan: 
PossIBILITY of iſſue extint?. | AL. | 3 
POST*, in = military art, is any ſpot of ground capable of 
lodging ſoldiers. | 
«The word is neva from the Latin, poſ#us, placed ; ſome de 
rive it from poteſtas, power. | . 
A denotes any ground or place, fortified or not, where 
robe men may wake : ſtand, and fortify themſelves, ot © 
main in a condition to fight an enemy. : de 
Hence they ſay, the poſt was reliev d, the poſt was quitted, 
2 — — aa gh _ NN rty to ſecure the front of an 
A ſpot ound ſeiz a pa ſecure tn. 
i; and 5 cover the poſts that are behind, is call d an advan 


my s 


1 he advance guard, or the right of the two lines of an . 


VES TTTURE. | 


4 


Call dthe poſt bonour, and is always given to the older epos, 


PosTs in building» pretty big 


| a ö 8 P { . , ' 
1 poſts are call d the principal poſts the poſts fram d 


into breſſummers between principal poſts for ſtrengthening the 


Port "Ao denotes the diſpatch a courier or letter · carriet makes, 
3 


makes four kinds; vir. on 


Phbabet. teeper, ſix clerks, and a foreign officer; beſides ſoli-⸗ 


Pe 


rate of 3 d. per mile, 


Var. Il. bed mefſengers. 


POS 


oc. See TIMBER, HOUSE> Oc 


carcaſe of the houſe, are call'd the prick-poſts. 


An excellent method to preſerve poſes from rottings 15 tO burn |, 


the ends that are tO be ſet in the ground, the outſide © «Yey 


cod. See the article CROWN poſt. 


| ſes from time totime. See COURIER: 
1 — borrowed hence, that the horſes are poſiti, placed, 
oſted, or diſpoſed from diſtance to diſtances *. 


The word is alſo apply d to the perſon himſelf; the houſes where | 


g lays down his charge; and the ſtages, or diſtances 
9 — bouſe.— Hence the phraſes, poſtrboy, poſe- 
horſe, poſt-bouſe, &c. | 


jon made of poſt-horſes in.the Theodoſian Code, 
pr öden; but theſe were very different from the preſent | 


and were only public horſes, firſt appointed by 
133 "till whoſe time, the meſſengers {eiz'd any horſes that 


in their way. m ind 1503 e a 
e 1 * an iy ww treatiſe on poſts, whereof he 
7 


on foot: which laſt kind is in uſe in Italy, Turky, and Peru. 


Herodortd aſcribes the origin of poſts to Cyrus, or Xerxes; but 
the poſts inſtituted by thoſe princes were no more chan couriers. | 


CoURIER- * 16 gu 5 ets 
Ne, poſts on the preſent footing are but a modern inven- 
tion; though ſome go back as high as Charlemaign. lt. is cer- 


-ſeback,' in chariots, in boats, and 


205 


oces of timber, placed upright in PosTs, in ſculpture, &c. denote ornaments form'd after the man- 


ner of rolls, or wreathings ; thus call'd, becauſe they ſeem to 

run after one another. See FR RTT. | | 

Some are {imple ; others enrich'd, or flouriſh'd. 

PosT, after, is alſo a Latin prepoſition, us'd in ccmpoſition with 
feveral Engliſh words, and generally implying a relation of po- 

| ſteriority. See PosTER10R. | ; 

1 PosT-BOOK.. See the article Book. 


' | PosT'-COMMUNION, a prayer which the prieſt recites after the 


1, communion. See COMMUN to. 

Pos r-DarR. See the article DArz. 

PosT DIEM, a fee, by way of penalty, on a ſheriff, for his neglect 
in returning a writ after the day aſſign'd. See RETURN. 

For this the cuſtos brevium has tour-pence; whereas he has 

nothing, if it be return'd at the day. See WRrir. 

Pos r-DissRIsIN, a Writ given by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, for 

bim who having recover'd lands or tenements, by præcipe quod 
reddat, upon default or reddition, is again difleiz'd by the former 

diſſeizor. See DissgISsI WW. 

POSTEA, in law, a return or certificate of the proceedings by 

niſi prius into the court of Common-pleas, after a verdict ; 

and there afterwards recorded. See N 1s1 PRIUS. 

POSTERIOR, a term of relation, implying ſomething behind, 
or that comes after another. In which ſenſe it is us'd in oppo- 

ſition to prior and anterior. See AN TERIOR, Cc. | 

The hack and bips are the poſterior parts of man. Ariſtotle has 

given prior and poſterior analytics. A date is poſterior to another, 

| . hen it is later or freſher. See Dare. who 

Ramus pos rERIOR. See thearticle:Ramus: | + 

POSTERIORITY, in law, a term of compariſon; and relation 


# - 


tain it was he policy, or rather the diffidence, of Louis XI. of i tenure, oppoſite to priority. See PRiokrrx. 


France that they ow'd their riſe to; that uneaſy prince firſt ſot- 


tling them by an ordonnance of the 1th of June, 1464. to be 


the ſooner, and the more ſurely, advertis'd ot what paſs'd in his 
own kingdom, and in the neighbouring ſtates. | 
From France, the inſtitution propagated | 


own expence; in acknowledgment whereof, the emperor Mat- 


thias, in 1616. gave him, in fief, the charge of poſt-maſter under 


him and his ſucceſſors. | t 15 
In England, poſts were firſt eſtabliſh'd by act of parliament 
12 Car. 2. which enabled the king to ſetile a poſf-office, and ap- 
point a governor. | WINES 
The Engliſh poſt-office is now manag'd by two commiſſioners, 
who have under them about forty other officers, of their own ap- 


pointing, who are all ſworn, and give ſecurity for their faithful 


diſcharge, Cc. as the receiver, comprroller, accomptant, ſix clerks 
of the ſeveral roads, a window-man, and ſixteen ſorters, for the 
inland office. For the foreign office, are a comptroller and al- 


citors and clerks, and ſixty- ſeven letter- carriers. 
From this office letters and packets are diſpatchd every Mon- 


day, to France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Sweden, Kent, and the 


Downs; every Tueſday to all parts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; alſo to Holland, Germany, Sweden, &-c- every Wed- 
neiday to Kent only, and the Downs; every Thurſday to all 
pores of England and Scotland, as alſo: to France, Spain, and 


ay; every Friday to Flanders and Holland, Germany, Sweden, 


Kent, and the Downs; and every Saturday to all parts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. | 
Again, letters are return'd to London from all parts of England 
and Scotland, Wales only excepted, every Monday, Wedneſday, 
and Friday: from Wales every Monday and Friday; and from 
Kent end the Downs every Day. ei 201 { £115 

On this grand office depend 182 poſt-maſters in England and 
Scotland, who keep regular offices in their ſtages, and ſub-poſ?- 
maſters in their branches. | 980111 1 
Though the number. of letters in England was anciently very 
— derable; yet it is now ſo increas'd; that this office, before 
n : addition of the penny-poſt, was farm'd at 50000 . per annum. 
1 e charge of a letter of a ſheet of paper 80 miles, is 3 d. of two 

eets, 6.4. for above $0 miles, a ſheet 44. two, 8 d. An ounc 


of letters for 80 mi 3 | 
Note, The iles, 1's for above, 1s. 6d. 


Poſt travels at the rate of 120 miles in 24 hours. For | 
with the poſt, horſes are ready, at the 


thoſe who chuſe to travel 


d 4.4. to the boy every ſtage: 
Th — boy every Rage. 
* a pay performs part of his poſtage by pigeons, kept in 


5, for the conveyan r | 
occafions. I. yance of letters on extraordinary 


* hey will carry them from one end of that vaſt em- 
p : o another. The ſame vehicles have been us d by the Dutch 
1 ieges. And at this d 
a — ſends news daily to Aleppo, in five hours time, by 
urn Pigeons; though thoſe two places are three days 
Journey on horſeback apart. * A gd 
2 a poſt eſtabliſh'd for the benefit of London, and the 
. 2 Jacent; whereby any letter or parcel, not exceeding 
e ounces weight, or ten pounds value, is ſpeedily and 
lay 5 mw 0 79 all parts within the bills of morta- 

> ns and villages within ten miles of | 
This 50, each packet, —— Oc. * * 
de is manag' d by a comptroller; under whom are an 
zccomptant, collector, ſorters, ſeven ſub- ſorters, and above 


tſelf, by degrees, 
through che ſeveral other parts of Europe, In Germany, Hor- | 
nigk obſerves, poſts were firſt ſettled by the count de Taxis ar his 


ay, Tavernier obſerves, the conſul of! 


A man holding lands or tenements of two lords, holds of his an- 
cien-er lord by priority, and of his later lord by poſteriority. 
POSLERN, in fortification; a ſmall gate, uſually made in the 
angle of the flank of a baſtion; or in that of the curtain, or near 
the orillon, deſcending into the ditch; whereby the gariſon can 
march in and out, unperceiv'd by the enemy, either to relieve 

the works, or to make private ſallies, c. See GATE. 
The word is alſo us'd in the general for any private, or back- 
door,—Poreſtas habere poſternam in omni curia penitus inbibea- 
tur, ſed unicus fit ingreſſus, &ci Fleta. 5 | 
Posr-FINE, a duty belonging to the king for a fine formerly ac- 
knowledg'd before him, in his court; paid by the cognizee 
after the fine is fully paſs'd, and all things touching the ſame ac- 
complilh'd. ad 1 I er | 
The rate is ſo much, and half ſo much, as was paid to the king 
for the pre-fine; and is collected by the ſheriff of the county 
where the land lies, and to be anſwer'd by him into the Exche- 
quer. See FINE. | | [2 
POSTHUMUSF, or PosrauMovs, a child born after the death 
of his father, or even of his mother. | 
The word is compoſed of the Latin, poſt, and humus, ground. 
Among the Romans, poſthumus was allo us'd for a child born 
nf the making of a teſtament, which occaſion d the teſtator 
to alter it. | 
PosTHUMoVSs is alſo apply'd figuratively to the works of an author 
that were not publiſh'd till after his death, or interment. 
POSTICUS peronæus, ſerratas PosTiIcus, tibialis Posricus. 
See the articles PRRON US, SERRATUS, T1BIAL1S. 
POSTIL, PosTiLLa, a name anciently given to a note, or re- 
mark, written in the margin of the bible; afterwards alſo to a 
note written in any other book poſterior to the text. 
Trivet in bis chronicle, ſpeaking of St. Langton, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ſays, Super bibliam poſtillas fecit, & eam per capi- 
tula, quibus nunc utuntur moderni, diſtinxit : That Alexander, 
biſhop of Cheſter, ſuper. pſalterium poſtillas ſcripſit — Knigh- 
ton, another of our hiſtorians, ſpeaking of one Hugo, a Domi- 
nican and cardinal, ſays, Tot am bibliam poſtillavit. 
POSTING, among merchants, the putting an account forward 
from one book to another; particularly, from the journal or 
Puaſte- book into the ledger. Book-KEEPING. | 
 POSTIQUEZ, in architecture, & c. An ornament of ſculpture 
=” 1 5 be poſtique, when it is ſuperadded after the work itſelf 
is done. 
* The word is formed from the Italian, poſticcio, added. 
A table of marble, or other matter, is alſo ſaid to be poſtiques 
when it is incruſtated in a decoration of architecture, ec. 
POSTLIMINIUM, PosrLIMIN Y, among the Romans, the re- 
turn of one who had gone to ſojourn elſewhere, or had been ba- 
2 or been taken by the enemy, to his own country and 
ae. 50:54 5; mg 
It was thus calld, according to Aul. Gellius, from poſt, after, 
and limen, threſhold, 3. d. a return to the ſame bounds, or 
threſhold :—though others, after Amm. Marcellinus, will have 
it ſo denominated, becauſe perſons were reſtor d into the houſe 
through a hole in the wall, poſt limen, not by going over the 
threſhold, which was eſteem'd ominous. | 
PosTLIMINIUM was alſo a law; or action, whereby one recover'd 
an inheritance, or other matter, that had been loſt, from a 
ſtranger or enemy. e n | 
Posr-NaT1: in our ſtatutes, is particularly us d for ſuch perſons 
as were born in Scotland, after the acceſſion of king James I. 
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PO'S 


5 Jac; 1. it was by all the judges ſolemnly adjudg'd, that ſuch | 


perſons were no aliens in England; as, on the contrary, the 
anre-wati, or thoſe born in Scotland before that acceſſion, 


m_ aliens here in reſpect to the time of their bitth. See 
LIEN. 
Posr-NaTvus is alſo ugd by Bracton, Fleta, Glanville, &c. for the 
ſecond ſon, asdiſtinguiſh'd from the eldeſt; 2 
Thus in Brompton, lib. 2. Eſt conſuetudo in quibuſdam purtibus, 
quod poſt-natus prefertur primogenito. See PRIMOGENITURE, 
and BuRGH ENGLISH. ; 
PosrProN1NG, the putting any thing after, or behind another, with 
regard either to the order of time or place. 
Sometimes it is taken in an ill part; as when we ſay, the book- 
binder has —_ a ſheet, ec. of a book. 
POSTSCENIL „ in the ancient theatre. See PAR ASCENIUM. 
POSTSCRIPT, an after-thought, or article added to a letter or 


memoir ; containing ſomething learnt or recollected after the | 


ſubſcription or concluſion of the piece. 
It is ulually mark'd thus, P. S. The Spectator obſerves, that a 
2 mind is ever better learnt from her P. S. than her 
etter. 
PosT-PREDICAMENTS, in logic, are certain general affections, or 
properties, ariſing from a compariſon of predicaments with each 
other; or modes following the predicaments, and often belong - 
ing to many. See PREDICAMENT. 
Such, according to Ariſtotle, are oppoſitum, prius, ſimul, motus, 
and habere; the three firſt of which are in all predicaments. 
PosT-TERM, or PosT-TERMINUM, a fee, or penalty, taken by the 


cuſtos brevium of the court of Common-pleas, for the return of | 


a writ, not only after the day, but after the term or time in which 
ſuch writs are returnable.— For which the cuſtos brevium has 
twenty- pence. See Wir. £7 1 
POSTULATE, PosTULATUM, in mathematics, a clear, evi- 
dent propoſition ; wherein it is affirmed, or denied, that ſome 
thing may, or may not be done. See PRoPosITION. 
A thing immediately deduced from the conſideration of one 
ſingle definition, if it expreſs ſomething to agree or diſagree to 
another, is calbd an axiom,—lt it affirm, that ſomething may 
or may not be done, it is call'd a 27 
Thus, e. gr. from the geneſis of a circle, it is evident, that all 
right lines drawn from the centre to the circumference, are 
equal; fince they only repreſent one and the ſame line, in a 
different ſituation: this propoſition, therefore, is eſteem'd an 
axiom. See AXIOM. 
But, ſince it is evident from the ſame definition, that a circle 
may be deſcrib'd with any interval, and from any point; this is 
accounted a poſtulate. 
Axioms and poſtulates, therefore, ſeem to have nearly the ſame 
relation to each other that theorems and problems have. See 
THEOREM, c. | 
POSTULATION, PosruLArio, in the canon law, the no- 
mination of a perſon to a dignity in the church, to which, by 
the canons, he cannot be elected; as, for want of age, of birth, 
| becauſe already poſſeſs d of a benefice incompatible therewith, 
or the like impediment. | 
Thus the formal election of ſuch a perſon being faulty, they 
are oblig d to proceed by way of poſtulation; that is, the chapter 
beſeeches the perſon to whom the confirmation of the election 
belongs, to approve of it, though it be not canonical. See 
ELECTION. 
The perſon to whom the ſupplication is made by the Proteſtants 
in Germany, is the emperor ; by the Papiſts, the pope. 
Wicquefort obſerves, that when a part of the chapter elects, 
and another poſtulates, the number of poſtulants muſt be twice 
as great as that of the electors, to bring the matter to a poſtalation. 
POSTURE, in painting and ſculpture, the ſituation of a figure 
with regard to the eye, and of the ſeveral principal members 
thereof with regard to one another, whereby its action is ex 
preſs d. See ATTITUDE. 
A good part of the painter'sart conſiſts in adjuſting the poſtares ; 
in giving the moſt agreeable poſtures to his figures; in accom- 
modating them to the characters of the reſpective figures, and 
the part each has in the action, and in conducting and purſuing 
them throughout. 
Poſtures are either natural, or artificial. | 
Natural PoSTURES are ſuch as nature ſeems to have had a view to 
in the mechaniſm of the body; or rather, ſuch as the ordi- 
nary actions and occaſions of lite lead us to exhibit while young, 
and the joints, muſcles, ligaments, G. flexible. 
Artificial PosTUREs are thoſe which ſome extraordinary views 
or occaſions lead us to exhibit.— Such, e. gr. are thoſe of our 
balance and poſture-maſters. ; 
A painter would be ſtrangely puzzled with the figure of Clark, 
(oe late famous ee of Pall- mall) in a hiſtory- piece. 
is man, we are told in the Philoſ. Tranſa@. had ſuch an 
abſolute command of his muſcles, & c. that he could disjoint 
almoſt his whole body; ſo that he impos d on that great ſur- 
eon, Mullens, who look d on him in ſuch a miſerable con- 
ition, he would not undertake his cure. Though a well-made 
man, he would appear with all the deformities imaginable ; 
hunch-backed, pot-bellied, ſharp-breaſted, &. He disjointed 
his arms, ſhoulders, legs, and thighs; and render'd himſelf ſuch 
an object of pity, that he has frequently extorted money, in 
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quality of a Cripple, from the ſame compa _ 
before been in, in quality of a — He tad the minus 

hips ſtand a conſiderable way out from his loins Ke di 


t om his loins; and J ö 
as to invade the place of his back. Vet his face”, 
changeable part about him, and ſhew'd ace was the mo 


more 
reſt. Of Bitnſelf he could exhibit all the . Ulthe 
a Quaker's meeting. aces of 


Horch POT. See the article Horch pot. 
White POT. See the article WIr R. 


POTABLE, PorABIL Is, ſomething that may be taken 


The ch — of 3 — DRINK. or ſxil 
e chymiſts talk much of pot able gold, aurum por ag, 
AVURUM, and GoLD. 8902 4eTum Potabile, See 


POT-ASHES are propetly thelixivious aſhes of certai 
us'd in the making of gas and ſoap. See As RES, ang Ly ts 
Such are the aſhes of the herb kali, call'd alſo falt-wor 2 


Pot-afhes are alſo call'd tineres clavellati, and make the baſisof 


ſalt of tartar, and moſt of the lixivial falts, 


as © . 
late manage them for cheapneſs. See Kart * ns hymiſts of 


e. 
The Engliſh and Dutch make a conſiderable commerce as - 


aſhes, which they bring from about the Black ſea; uſing pres 
quantities thereof in the preparation of their cloths ? 


aſhes being found excellent to ſcour withal. — 23 oe 
Dyx1NG. p 


Por- asnxs is alſo a denomination popularly applied toll kind; 


wood-aſhes bought up and down the country, and mix' tope- : 


ther, for the making of green glaſs.—The' beſt of Engliſh por. 
aſhes are thoſe made of the ſmaller common high-way this 

, igh- Way thiſtle; 
though all thiſtles are good. Fern alſo makes excellent pur. aſle 

POTENT, or PoTENCE, in heraldry, a term for a kind of 2 
croſs, whoſe ends all rerminate like the head of a crutch. See 
CRoss, and COUNTERPOTENT. 

This is otherwiſe call'd the Feruſalem crofs ; and is repreſented 
in Tab. Herald. fig. 47. | 
He beareth ſable, a croſs potent, or, by the name of ley, 
POTENTIA, PowEn, that whereby a thing is capable either of 
acting, or being acted upon. See PowER. 
Hence it is of two kinds, active and paſſive, 

PoTENTIA activa, or active PowER, call'd alſo by a barbarous, 
but ſignificant ſchool-term, operativity, is the efficacy or faculty 
of any being, in virtue whereof ſomething ariſes, or is produced 
by it.—Such is the power of ſpeaking in man. 

PoTENTIA paſſiva, vel receptiva, paſſive, or receptive PowER, 
is a capacity of receiving ſome act; e. gr. of knowing a man. 
This is alſo call'd ſubjectiva potentia, ſubjective power. 

To exiſt in POTENTIA, is us'd among ſchool-writers, to denote that 
exiſtence which a thing has in a cauſe capable of producing it, but 
which has not actually produc'd it.—In which it ſtands oppos d 
to exiſtence in actu. See Poss1BILITY, EXISTENCE, and AcT. 

POTENTIAL, PoTENTI1AL1s, in the ſchools, is us d todenote 
and diſtinguiſh a kind of qualities, which are ſuppos d toexiſtin 
the body in potentia only; by which they are capable, in ſome 
manner, of affecting and irnpreſling on us the ideas of ſuch qua- 
lities, though not actually inherent in themſelves. See QUaLITY, 
PorEkN TIA, and Poss 1BL x. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, potential heat, potential cold, &c. Brandy 
and pepper, though cold to the touch, are potentially hot. 

POTENTIAL cold is a relative term, by which we mean, that ſuch 
a thing is not actually cold to the touch, but in its effects and 
operations, if taken inwardly. See Col. . 

is quality is ſuppos d to ariſe from the ſixe, ſhape, Ge. of the 
component particles of a body, which give ſome check or fe. 
tardation to the blood's motion, whereby it is leſs agitated, . 
upon which the ſenſible parts of the body are not ſo brisky ſtruc 
by it; the perception of which diminution or change of motion 
in the organs of feeling, is call d cola. e OR 
Hence every thing that leſſens the blood's motion, with reit! 
to the ſenſation before made, is cold and every thing 
increaſes it, may be call d potentially hot. See EAT. 3 

PoTENTIAL, in medicine, &c.—Cauteries are eiter 0 fer | | 
a button of red-hot iron; or potential, as lime, and other 
ſtic drugs. See CAUTERY. 

PoTENTIAL calcination. See the article CALCINATION: 


| PoTENTIAL fire. See the article FIRE. 


PoTENTIAL is alſo us'd by ſchoolmen, for ſomething that hasthe 
uality of a genus. See GENvs. eee 
A potential whole is that which has its parts under it, * 0 
has its ſpecies; to diſtinguiſh it from an act ie 
its parts in itſelf; as a body compos'd of matter an 


Grotius, with a view hereto, uſes the phraſe, potential parts of | 


4 ſtate, inoppoſitionto the ſubjefive parts. See PART 
57 potential, * means thoſe parts poſſeſs d of * oy, 
power; by ſubjective, thoſe ſubject thereto; 2 ‚ 
with regard to the ſovereign power, that ſeveral ſpec on 
regard to the genus whereof they are the ſubjective pa 1 
Grotius maintains, that though the ſovereign power an 
indiviſible, yet it may have ſeveral potential jo 655 
the Roman empire there have been two posen i autbo- 
ruling in the eaſt, the other in the welt; yet the impe Thle, the 
rity, all the while, ſingle and indiviſible: ſo is It Seen 95 
ſubjective parts combining to give ger waters — 
may not give it intire, but reſerve a part of it vow gence, 


weed, &3c. from its great uſe in glaſs- making. See Gr, is, Bake 
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(> NCI ch caſe the ſubjective part becomes f9 
91 2 — are twWO potential parts, yet the ſovereignty 


<p" | | 
N in grammar, gives the denomination to one of the 


D. ” . * 5 
1 ame 8e ee in form with the ſubjunctive; 


it in thi. it hath always implied in it, either 
bur differs from it this, wn is pe, ew eſt, the man 
poſſum) * 2 — IVE 
e Sv — : . 
Ic erin call'd the permiſſive 8 _ #4 
lie a permiſſion or conceſſion to do a thing: as, Habeat, 
pat, vivat, cum ile. Terent. _ pen a 
Ii antibectitum. See the article 1 
POTION, por 10, a liquid medicine, in the quantity of a araugnt, 
t one time. a 1 BE 
; 1 — differs — - julap, or a mixture, in the quantity; 
i nd to one doſe. — 
Toer . potions, emetic potions, diaphoretic, pectoral, 
cephalic, cardiac, ſtomachic, hyſteric, vulnerary, carminative, 
POTTERY, theart of making earthen pots and veſſels; or, the 
manufacture of earthen ware. See EARTH) and CLAY. 
The wheel and lathe are the chief, almoſt the only inſtruments 
d in pottery; the firſt for large works, the ſecond for ſmal] : 
thouph, in reality, they are much the ſame as to the manner of 
uſing them. WT c . 
ters wheel conſiſts principally in its nut, whic 

b axis, whoſe foot or pivot plays perpendicularly on a 
free-ſtone ſoal or bottom. From the four corners a· top of this 
beam. which does not exceed two feet in height, ariſe our iron 
bars, call'd the ſpokes of the wheel; which forming diagonal 
lines with the beam, deſcend, and are faſten dat botrom to the 
edoes of a ſtrong wooden circle, four feet in diameter, per- 
fectly like the felloes of a coach- wheel; except that it has nei- 
ther axis nor radii ; and is only join d to the beam, which ſerves 
it as an axis, by the iron bars. The top of the nut is Hat, of a 
circular figure, and a foot in diameter. On this is laid a piece of 
the clay or earth, to be turn d and faſhion d. 
The wheel thus diſpos d, is encompaſs d with four ſides of four 
different pieces of wood, ſuſtain d on a wooden frame: the hind- 
piece, which is that whereon the workman fits, is made a little in- 
clining towards the wheel: on the fore · piece are placed the pie- 
ces of prepar'd earth: laſtly, the ſide · pieces ſerve the workman 
to reſt his feet againſt ; and are made inclining, to give him more 
or leſs room, according to the ſize of the veſſel to be turn d. By 
his ſide is a trough of water, where with from time to time he 

wets his hands, to prevent the earth's ſticking to them. 

v uſe the auheel.— The potter having prepar'd his clay or earth, and 
laid a piece of it ſuitable to the work he intends, on the top of 
the beam, firs down; his thighs and legs much expanded, and 
his feet reſted on the fide-pieces, as is moſt convenient. | 
In this ſituation he turns the wheel round, till it has got the pro- 
per velocity; when, wetting his hands in the water, he bores 
the cavity of the veſſel, continuing to widen it from the middle; 
and thus turns it into form, turning the wheel afreſh, and wet- 
ting his hands from time to time. 


When the veſſel is too thick, they uſe a flat piece of iron with a 


hole in the middle, and ſomewhat ſharp on one edge, to pare off 


what is redundant. Laſtly, when the veſſel is finiſh d, they take it 
2 the circular head by a wire paſs'd underneath the 
veſſel. 
The potter's lathe is alſo a kind of wheel, but ſimpler and 
flighter than the former. Its three chief members are an iron 
beam or axis, three feet and an half high, and two inches in 
diameter; a little wooden wheel all of a piece, an inch thick, 
and ſeven or eight in diameter, placed horizontally a- top of the 
beam, and ſerving to form the veſſel on; and another larger 
wooden wheel, all of a piece, three inches thick, and two or 

three feet broad, faſten'd to the ſame beam at bottom, parallel 
to the horizon. The beam or axis turns by a pivot at bottom, 
in an iron ſtand. | 

he workman gives the motion to the lathe with his feet, b 
Puſhing the great wheel alternately with each foot; ſtill giving it 
2 greater or leſſer degree of motion, as his work requires. 
They work with the lathe, with the ſame inſtruments, and after 
the ſame manner, as with the wheel, 
But neither the one nor the other ſerve for any more than form- 
ng the body of the veſlel, Ge. The feet, handles, and orna- 
ments, if there be any, beſide the mouldings, being to be made 
and ſet on by band; if there be any ſculpture in the work, it is 
uſually done in earthen or wooden 41 prepar'd by a ſculp- 
pd has the potter have skill enough to do it himſelf, which 
re. 

As tothe glazing, or varniſhing of the work, it is uſually done 
with fand, litharge or lead-aſhes, wood-aſhes and ſalt, melted 
imo a cake. See LEAD. 

8 che Chineſe Por TER r, ſee the article Pokckl Alt. 


— mig Englih meaſure, containing two quarts. See 


wo of theſe potfles, in the liquids, make a gallon ; but ind | 
meaſure three goto a gallon. See GALLON 9825 F 
POUDER See the — PowDER. 85 


rie POUDER cours. See the article Pix powder court. 


 POULTICE, or Povi.r: 


POU 


a a form of medicine, call'd alſo c#- 
1 See CATAPLASM. ,. 
POULTRY. See the article Fowr.. 1 2 
POUNCEZ, among artificers, a little heap of charcoal-duſt, in- 
clos'd in ſome open ſtuff; to be paſs d over holes prick d in 
a work, in order to mark the lines or deſigns thereof on a pax 
placed underneath ; to be afterwards finiſh'd with a pencil, a 
needle, or the like. | 
* The word is formed from the French, ponce, pumice-ſtone 
in regard they anciently uſed purhice-ſtone powdered for this 


purpoſe. See Pumice. "EN 
Pounce is much us d by embroiderers, to transfer their patterns 
upon their ſtuffs, by lace- makers, and ſometimes alſo by en- 
gravers, and writing-maſters. e eee 
PouNces, in falconry, the talons or claws of a bird of prey. 
POUND®, LI RA, a weight of a certain proportion, much us d 
as a ſtandard for determining the gravities and quantities of bo- 
dies. See WEIGHT. 1250 Ae 
4 The 8 is derived from the Saxon, pund, or pond, pondus; 
weight. 

We have two different pounds in England; the pound trey, and 
the pound a voirdupoiſe. | 
The PouND trey conſiſts of 12 ounces, each ounce of 20 penny- 
weights, and each penny-weight of 24 grains; ſo that 480 grains 

make an ounce, and 5760 grains a pound. See OuNce, &c. 
This pound is us d in the weighing of ſilver, gold, precious 
ſtones, all kinds of grains, &c. | 

It is alſo us d by the apothecaries, though differently divided: 
among them 24 grains make a ſcruple, 3 ſcruplesa drachm, 8 
drachms an ounce, and 12 ounces a pound. See SCRUPLE, 


x C. 82 | | 
The Pouxp avoirdupoiſe conſiſts of 16 ounces; but then the 
avoirdupoiſe ounce is leſs by 42 grains than the troy ounce, 
which amounts to nearly a 12th part of the whole; ſo that 


the ounce avoirdupoiſe only contains 438 grains, and the troy 
ounce 480. 


The difference whereof is nearly as that of 73 to $0; 3. e. 73 
— 


ounces troy make 80 ounces ayoirdupoiſe. 112 avoirdupoi 
ponds make the hundred weight, or quintal. See OQIN TAL. 

y .this pound are weighed all large and coarſe commodities, 
fleſh, butter, cheeſe, iron, hemp, lead, ſteel, G8. | 
An avoirdupoiſe pound is equal to 14 ounces 3 of a Paris pound; 
ſo that 100 of the former pounds make 91 of the latter. 

The French PouND contains 16 ounces; but one French pound 
is equal to one pound one ounce + of an avoirdupoiſe pound; 
ſo that 100 Paris pownds make 109 Engliſh avoirdupoiſe pounds. 
The Paris pound is divided in two manners; the firſt diviſion is 
into two marcs, the marc into eight ounces, the ounce into 
eight gros, the gros into three deniers, the denier into twenty- 
four grains, each weighing a grain of wheat. 


The ſecond diviſion of the pound is into two balf-pounds ; the 


balf-pound into quarters; the quarter into two demi-quarters ; 
the demi-quarter into two ounces z the ounce into two half 
ounces, &c. | 
The firſt diviſion is uſually follow'd in weighing gold, filver, and 
other precious wares; and the latter in thoſe of leſs value. 
At Lyons the pound is 14 ounces.—One hundred Paris pounds 
make 116 Lyons pounds.—At Venice, the pound is equal to eight 
ounces three quarters of the French homes n 
or the ſeveral pounds 4 ſeveral cities and countries; their 
proportion, reduction, diviſion, &c. ſee WEIGHT. | 
PouND alſo denotes an imaginary money us'd in accounting ; 
containing more or leſs, according to the ſeveral names added to 
it, and the ſeveral countries it is us d in. See Money. 
Thus in England we ſay a pound ſterling; in France, a pound, or 
livre tournois and Pariſis; in Holland and Flanders, a pound, or 
livre de gros, &c. | : | 
The 8 took its 1 hence, that the — — pound ſterling, 
though it only contain d 240 pence; as ours does, yet each penny 
being equal 6 five of — bo pound of ſilver weightd a pound 
troy. See PENNY. | 


The pound ſterling, or Engliſh pound, contains twenty ſhillings, 


dhe ſhilling twelve pence, and the penny four fatthings. See SH1L- 


LING, PENNY, &c. ſee alſo Coix. | 
Anciently there were three ways of paying a pound of money 
into the exchequer: 1. The payment of a pound de numero, 
which was juſt twenty ſhillings in tale. 2. Ad ſcalam, which 
was 6 d. over and above the 265. 3. Ad penſam, which was 
giving the full weight of twelve ounces. $ 
The French Poux or livre tournois, contains twenty ſols or 
ſhillings, and the (ol 12 deniers or pence tournois; which was 
the value of an ancient French coin call'd franc, a term ſtill 
ſynonymous with livre. See FR xc. 82 
e pound, or livre tournois, contains, in like manner, 20 ſols 
or ſhillings, and the fol 1a deniers or pence Pariſis. Each ſol 
Pariſis is equal to 15 deniers tournois; ſo that a pound Pariſis is 
ual to 25 ſols tournois. See LIVRE, and PAR. 5 
The Pound, or livre de gro, of Holland, is divided into 20 ſhil- 
lings gros, and the ſhilling into 1a pence gros. It is equal to ſix 
florins; the florin valued at 24 ſols tournois; ſuppoſing the 
exchange on the footing of 100 ene for a French crown 


1 lings and 11 pence fartbiog Rerling, 


of z livres tournois; ſo that the pox Kros amounts to 10 ſnil- 
l be pound gros of — — 


pobnp nails. See the article Nals. Fo | 
PovunD; Parcvs, is alſo an incloſure, or ſtrong place, where 


PouNp overt, is an open pound, built upon the lord's waſte : 


Pound covert. or cloſe, on the contra! is ſuch a one a8 the 


offence; as ſome cloſe houſe, caſtle, fortreſs, & © Ao 
POUNDAGE, a ſubſidy granted to the king upon all: manner of 


©. denizens, and aliens. See Dor, and CusToMs. 


It was 
POUP, or Poop, PvpPrs; in navigation, the hind-parr of a veſ-, 


-  "ABAFT, and Snip. © 


Poop is more particularly usd among us for the floor, or deck 


in law, is defin'd by Glanville to be, when any thing is un- 


— POURSUITVANT®, or PursvivanT, a meſſenger, anciently 


ders and Brabant is divided like that of Holland; and like that | 
too, is equal to fix florins: but the florin is equal to 25 ſols 
tournois 3 ſo chat oe, F e pound is equal to 7 livres, 10 ſols 

tournois, or 115. 3 d. ſterling. | 

„Mareen factors . uſe characters, or initial let- 

ters, to expreſs the ſeveral kinds of pounds of account, as L. or 
L. Sr. pounds ſterling: L. G. pounds. gros; and L. or bb. 
pounds tournois. . 


cattle diſtrained, or caught in any treſpaſs, are put, till they are 
replevied or redeemed. See TrEsPAss, REPLEVY, 'g&c. 
; The pound is either ov rt, or covert and cloſe. | 


and thence alſo call'd, the lords pound; becauſe he provides it 
for the uſe of himſelf, and his tenants. | | 
Pond overt alſo includes back-fides, court-yards, paſture- 
grounds, or any place whatever, to which the owner of beaſts 
impounded may cott to give them meat and drink, without 
offence or treſpaſs. See Pa Rco. 333 


owner cannot come to for the ſaid purpole without treſpaſs or 
* 


merchandize imported or exported, by all merchants, natives, 


It is called poundage, becauſe fix d at the rate of fo much per 
pound, vi. one ſhilling in every pound, or twenty ſhillings; and 
- for Engliſh commodities exported by altens, one ſhilling more. 

EQ granted to Edward VE. for term of his life; and after- 
wards to K. Charles II. anno 12 Car. 2. See TUN NA. 


ſel, or that where the helm is fix d, calF'd alſo ſtern. See STERN, 


The French frequently call it quesz, tail; becauſe the rudder! 
here applied ſerves the ſame purpoſes in a ſhip, as the tail does to 
fFiſhes. See Rupp R, and HELM. . 1 
It is divided into three or fout ſtories, which, all togerher, form 
the poap-caſtle, or hind-caſtle; the outſide whereof is richly! 
adotn'd with balconies, galleries, pilaſters, trophies, the arms of 
the prince, G. enen We en 
To have the ind in poup, is to have it behind, or fayourable. 
See WiND.: ; if 9 2 b ine Kool, ] 
over'the round-houſe; or maſter's cabbin; being the higheſt 
patt of a ſhip's hull a-ſtern.—See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lil. P'. 
POURALLEE. See the article PuRLUE. | 
POUR-PARTIHE,' or Povr-PARTY, in law, a term us'd in op- 
- poſition to pro indiviſo, denoting the ſhare or part of an eſtate 


firſt held in common by parceners; which is by partition allotred | 


to any of them. See COPARCENER, and PARTITION. | © 
To make pour-partie, is to divide and ſever the lands that fall to 
parceners; which, before partition, they held jointly and pro in- 
adi viſo. See PRO INDIvIS0O. 3 e 
POURPLE. See the article PuR PURE. 5 58.80 | 
POUR-PRESTURE, or PuRPREsTURE, POURPRESTURA; 


juſtly occupied, that properly belong'd to the king; as in en- 
croaching on his grounds, obſtructing the high- ways, diverting 
public rivers from their proper courſe, or building any thing 
over the bigh- ſtreets of a city; and in the general, where any 
thing is done to the prejudice of the king's tenements, highways, 
or Cities. See ENCROACHMENT. | 155 
Crompton in his Juriſd. ſays, pour- preſture is properly when a 
man takes to himſelf, or encroaches any thing which he ought 
not; whether it be in juriſdiction, in land, or in franchiſe ; and, 
generally, where any thing is done to the nuiſance of the king's 
renants. * 
Some authors divide pour-preſture into three kinds: the firſt 
againſt the king, the ſecond againſt the lord, the third againſt 
a neighbour. f | 2 
Pour preſture againſt the king, lib. nig. in ſcacc. fol. 38. is that 
happening through the negligence of the ſheriff, or the long 
continuance of wars, G. when thoſe that have lands near 


the crown-lands, incloſe part of them, or lay them to their | 


OWN. 


Pour-preſture againſt the lord, is when the tenant neglects to | 


perform what he is bound todo for the chief lord, or deprives 
him of his right. | | 
Pour-preſture againſt a neighbour, is a nuiſance againſt a 
neighbour, &. mention'd in the Monaſt. tom. 1. See Nui 
\ SANCE. | 


attending the king, in his wars, or at council-table, or in the 
exchequer; to be diſpatch'd upon any occaſion or meſſage: 
as, for the apprehenſion of a perſon ſuſpected, or accugd, 
c. 7 1 AZ] | 

* The word is formed from the French pourſuivre, to purſue. 
Many of the nobility too had their powrſuivants : a knight ban- 
neret was allow'd a pourſuivaut, with the conſent of a herald. | 
. Upton, de re militari, calls the pourſuivants, milites linguares ; 
becauſe, ſays he, their chief honour was in cuſtodia lingue. 
He divides them into foot and horſe pourſuivants, cur ſores equa 


ideas; nor have we of active power fewer inſtances: 


PO W 


There were alſo pourſuivants patticularly em 8 
cauſes, call'd | — | TOs is Martig 
PoURSUIVANTS at arms, a term anciently applied 
pron p- 1 nag aſpired — office * 
they could not riſe, till after ſeven years apprenticeſhin n 
this quality. See HERALD.» , Pprenticeſhip paſdin 
They were intirely dependent on the heralds, and aſſiſted at thei 
chapter; officiating for them in preparing and aſſigning t 
5 and - — por of their miniſtry. e 
hey were baptiz'd at ſolemn feaſts with ſome gall 
Joliccews, Verluiſant, Sanſmentir, ec. e mae; 
Their coats of arms were different from thoſe of the heraldg 
and they bore plain ſtaffs without ornament. N 
Of the great number of paurſuivants anciently on foot the 
are now only four remaining; viz. blue-mantle, er 

_ rouge-dragon, and portcullice; who are the loweſt order fe f 

officers belonging to the college of arms. : 
Their buſineſs is to attend with the heralds in marſhalling and 
ordering public ſolemnities, tunerals, interviews, cavalcad 
c. See COLLEGE of arms. 5 
Stow, ſpeaking of Richard the third's end, has theſe words: 
«© His body was naked to the skin; not fo much as one clout 
ce about him; and was truſs d behind a powrſuivant at arms, like 
ce a hogyor a calf.” O27 

POURTRAIT, or PoURTRAITURE. See the article Por. 

TRAIT. 

POURVEYANCE, or PURvEYANCE, the providing of corn, 
victuals, fuel, and other neceſſaries for the king's houſe. See 
PoURVEYOR.. [ti 
By a ſtat" 12 Car. 2. no perfon, under colour of pourueyarte, 

ſhall take any timber, cattle, corn, or other matter, from any 
ſubject, without his free conſent. | 

POURVEYOR, or Puxvxron, an officer of the houſholg, 
who provides and buys in corn, and other victuals, &«. for 
the king's houſe; mention'd in magna charta, and ſeveral ſtatutes. 
Pourveyor became a term ſo odious in times paſt, that by ſtat. 
36 Edw. 3. the heinous name pour we yor was chang'd into that 
of achator, or buyer.——The office itſelf was much reſtrain'd by 
the ſtat. 12 Car. 2. See POURVEY ANCE, and Achat. 

POWDER, or PovuDER,in pharmacy, a dry medicine pulveriz dh 
or Prepar'd, by being broken and reduced into almoſt imper- 

ceptible atoms, either in a mortar, or by chymical operations, 
c. See PULVERIZATION. 
We ſay, a ſtyptic powder, a ſympathetic powder, &c. See 
STYPTIC, (SYMPATHETIC, Gc.— Viper powder, pulvis vipe- 
riuus, has of late days come much in requeſt, under the deno- 
mination of animal bezoard. See VIER, and BRZOπ = 

PowpeR for the hair, is flour of wheat, or beans, well lifted and 
prepar'd, to give it an agreeable odour. - . 

That wherein ftarch grounds is mix'd, is the worlt. See 
STARCH. : | 

Jeſuitt PowDER, pulvis patram. See the article CoRTEx Peru- 
UVIAAUS. | 

Gun POWDER. See the article GUN powder. 


|| PowDER+cHEsTs, in the ſea-language, are boards join'd in form 


of a triangle, and filld with gun- powder, pebbles, &c. which 
they ſet fire to, when the ſhip is boarded by an enemy, and ſoon 
make all clear before them. | 
Cornachine POWDER. See the article CORN ACHINE: 
Emetic PowDER. See the article EMk ric. 
Flux PowDERs. See the article FLuUx.  _ 
POWDER of projection. See the article PROJECTION. 
POW DERINGS, in building, a term ſornerimes us for device 
ſerving to fill up vacant ſpaces, in carv'd works: as alſo in ef 
cutcheons, writings, &c. | | 
PowDER 1NGs, in heraldry. See the article FUR. 3 
POWER, PorgN TIA, in phyſics, a natural faculty of doing 0 
ſuffering any thing. See PoOTENTIA. | be ol 
Mr. Locke explains the origin of our idea of power tot 2 c 
lowing effect: The mind being daily inform'd by tic fert 
of the alterations of the ſimple ideas of things . 
reflecting on what paſſes within itſelf, and obſerving 2 we 
cy of its ideas, ſometimes by the impreſſions of _— 
objects upon the ſenſes, and ſometimes by the —— . 
of its own choice; and concluding from what it has _— al 
ſtantly obſerv'd to have been, that the like changes - 1 
the future be made in the ſame things, by the ſame ail : 
by the like ways; conſiders, in one thing, the po rh ** 
having any of its fimple ideas chang'd ; and in ano! 5 = 
pooſſidility e that change: and ſo comes by ! 
which we call power. | | IT 
Thus we ſay, fire has a 2 to melt gold, and make it Hud 
and gold a power to be melted. 
| N chüs confider'd; is twofold, viz. as able to _ 
to. receive-any 2 the ry be call'd active, 
aſſive power. See ACTIVE, and PAsSIVE- 1 
86 power, all ſenſible things abundantly furniſh us wit 


whatever change is obſerv'd, rhe mind muſt ſuppoſe a 
| ſotnewhere able to make that change. See Cs. nes; do 
Yer, if we attentively confider it, bodies, by our power, 
not afford us ſo clear and diſtinct an idea of active Ne: for 
we have from reflection. on · the operations of our = forts of 
all power relating to action, and there being but two cn, 


* 


rantes & proſecutores. | 


4 


See FACULTY. 


to think, and conſequently not to have any volition, or prefe- 


his ſtaying to goin away: Is not this ſtay voluntary ? 


of % W 
ö J | 


. eig. thinking and motion, it way be conſidered whence 
_ 8 ideas of the powers which produce thoſe 
—— :Jeas at all; it is only from 

i body affords us no ideas at alls 4 y 
Cate th e chat: neither have We from 7 any 
ien of the beginning of motion. A body, at reſt, one us 

idea of any active power to move; and when it is ſet in 
ation irſelf, that motion is rather a paſſion, than an action * 
1 The idea of the beginning of motion, we have only by 
"clection on what paſles in ourſelves; where we find by expe- 
rience that barely by willing it, we can movethe parts of our 
bodies which before were at reſt. ? | : 
We find in ourſelves a power to begin or forbear, continue or 
end, ſeveral actions of our minds, and motions of our bodies, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind. This power, 
which the mind bas, thus to order the conſideration of any idea, 
or the forbearing to conſider it, or to prefer the motion of any 
rt of the body to its reſt, and vice verſa, in any particular 
inſtance, is what we call the aui And the actual exerciſe 
of chat power, is that which we call uolition, or willing. See 
001 forbearaoce or performance of that action, conſequent to 
{ach order or command of the mind, is called voluntary: and 
whatſoever action is performed without ſuch a thought of the 
mind, is called involuntary. See VOLUNTARY. | 
The power of perception is What we call the underſtanding. 
NDERSTANDING. 1 
3 which we make the act of the underſtanding, is of 
three ſorts: the perception of ideas in our minds; the percep- 
tion of the ſignification of ſigns z and the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of any diſtinct ideas. See PER- 

PTION. 
Theſe poxwers of the mind, viz. of perceiving, and preferring, 
are uſually called by anotber name; and the ordinary way of 


ſpeaking is, that the underſtanding and will are two faculties or | 


wers of the mind. A word proper enough, if uſed ſo as not 
to breed any confuſion in mens thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as 
there is room to * it has been) for ſome real beings in the 
ſoul, that perform thoſe actions of underſtanding and volition. 


From the conſideration of the extent of the power of the mind 
over the actions of the man, which every one finds in himſelf, 
ariſe the ideas of liberty and neceſſity. | 
So far as a man has a power to think, or not tothink; to move 
or not to move, according to the preference or direction of his 
own mind; ſo far is a man free. e LIBERTY. 

Where-ever any performance or forbearance are not equally in 
a man's power; where-ever doing or not doing will not equally 
follow upon the preference of his mind; there he is, not free, 
though perhaps the action may be voluntary. See NEcEssITY. 
So that the idea of liberty is the idea of a power in any agent, 
to do or forbear any action, according to the determination or 
thought of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred to the 
other: where either of them is not in the power of the agent to 
be produced by him according to his volition, there he is not at 
liberty; that agent is under neceſſity. So that liberty cannot be 
where there is no thought, no volition, no will: but there may 
be thought, there may be will, there may be volition, where 
there is no liberty. Thus a tennis-ball, whether in motion by 
the ſtroke of a racket, or lying till at reſt, is not by any one 
taken to be a free agent; becauſe we conceive not atennis-ball 


rence of motion to reſt, or vice verſa. So a man ſtriking bim- 
ſelf or his friend by a corivulſive motion of his arm, which is 
not in his power by volition, or the direction of his mind, to ſtop 
or forbear; nobody thinks, he has liberty in this; every one 
pities him, as acting by neceſſity and conſtraint. Again, ſuppoſe 
a man be carried, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a room, where there is 
a perſon he longs to ſee, and be there locked faſt in, beyond his 
Power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to ſee hirnſelf in ſo de- 
ſirable company, which he ſtays willingly in ; that is, 9 

0 \ obo 
will doubt it; an yet being locked faſt in, he is — 
to ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. 
Liberty, therefore, is not an idea belonging to volition, or pre- 
ferring; but to the perſon having the power of doing, or for- 
_ to do, according as the mind ſhall chuſe or direct. 

S it is in the motions of the body, ſo it is in the thoughts of our 
minds. where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take it up, 
ek, er? one to the preference of the mind, there we 

rty. | | 

A waking man is not at liberty to think, or not to think, no 
Row than he is at liberty, whether his body ſhall touch any 
- cr Or no: but whether he will remove his contemplation 
rom one idea to another, is many times in his choice; and then 

© 15, in reſpe@ of his ideas, as much at liberty, as he is in 


reſpect of bodies he reſts on. I 
Gl from one to — He aun ue, removehiny 


et ſome ideas to the mind, like ſome motions tot body | 
=, as in Certain circumſtances it Cannot — nor 3 2 


0 ir abſence, by the utmoſt effort ir can uſe: thus a man on 


the rack is not at libe | 
la a OY k okay lay by the idea of pain, and enters | 


Mu a. ever thought is wholly wanting, or the power to act or 


POW 

takes place. This, in an agent capable of volition, when the 
beginning or continuation ot any action is contrary. to the pre- 
ference of his mind, is called compulſion; when the hindering 
or ſtopping any action is contrary to his volition, it is called 
reſtraint. Agents that have no thought, no volition at all, are 
in every thing neceſſary agents. 
PowWER, in mechanics, denotes a force, which being applied to 

a machine, tends to produce motion; whether it actually pro- 
duce it or not. See Macnine. 
In the former caſe, it is called a moving power; in the latter, 2 
ſuſtaining power. | 
It the power beg man, or a brute, it is called an animate power; 


it the air, water, fire, gravity, or elaſticity, an inanimate power 
See MECHANICS. 


Attractive PowWER. See the article ArTRACTIVE. 
Conſpiring PowWER. See the article ConsP1RiNG. 


Repelling POWER. See the article REPELLING. 

Pow k is alſo uſed in mechanics, for any of the ſix ſimple ma- 
chines; vix. the lever, balance, ſcrew, axis in peritrochio, wedge, 

and pully; which are particularly called the mechanic powers. 

See MECHANIC power. | 


See alſo each power under its proper article, LEVER, Ba- 
LANCE, &c. 1 15 | 
PowEks, in 11 the reſult of a combination or union of 
the eſſential oils with the ſpirit of a plant; wherein, it is ſup- 
poſed, are contained all the principal virtues thereof: whence 
the name. | 
The powers of ſcabious and mullein are prepared by beating and 
incorporating the expreſſed juices of theſe plants when green, 
with lard, and _— them ſeveral days to the ſun : ſuch beat- 
ing and inſolation being ſeveral times repeated at due diſtances. 
PoWER, in the feodal juriſprudence, a right which the lord has to 
re-unite to his fief, a dependent fee held of him, when the val- 
fal has alienated it, upon reimburſing the money given for it, 
with the legal coſts. See FEE. 
The lord is to exerciſe his power over the fee, within a year after 
he has notice of the fall; otherwiſe he loſes it. 
The word is alſo uſed for the right a lord has to ſeize a deperident 
fee, to compel the payment of all dues, ſervices, Go. 
PowERs, potentiæ, is alſo uſed among the fathers, Gr. for the 
ſixch order in the hierarchy of angels, reckoning from Seraphim. 
See HIERARCHY and SER APHIM. 
Theſe they 2 to be the ſpirits who bridle and reſtrain the 
power of the devils; preſide over inferior cauſes; and prevent 
contrary qualities from diſturbing the economy of the world. 
See ANGEL. | | 
PowWER, in optics.---The PowER of à glaſs is uſed by ſome for 
the diſtance of che convexity from its ſolar focus. See Focus. 
PowER, in arithmetic, the runs of a number, or other quan- 
tity, multiplied into itſelf. See NUMBER. 
 Thusthe produce of the number 3, multiplied by itſelf, viz. 9, 
is the ſecond pewer of 3; the factum of 9, multiplied by 3, 
ViZ. 27 is the third power ; and the ptoduct of 27, again mu 
tiplied by 3, vis. 81, is the fourth power ; and ſo on to infinity. 


firſt power. See RooT. - | 

The ſecond power is called the ſquare ; with reſpect to which, 
is the ſquare- root. See SQUARE. | * 
he third power, 27, is called the cube; with reſpect to which, 

the 3 is the cube- root. See CusE. | 

The fourth power, 81, is called the biquadrate, or quadrato- 
uadratum ; with reſpect to which, 3 is the biquadratic root. 

See BiQUADRATIC. | | 

The number which ſhews how ofc the root is multiplied into 

itſelf, to form the power; or how oft the power is to be divided 

by its root, to come at the root, is called the eæponent of the 

power. See EXPONENT. 

. The moderns, after Des Cartes, are contented to diſtinguiſh moſt 
of their powers by the exponents; as, firſt, ſecond, third, &c. 
The particular names of the ſeveral powers were introduced by 
the Arabs; viz. ſquare, cube, quadrato-quadraturs or biqua- 
drate, ſurdeſolid, ſquare of the cube, 2 ſurdeſolid, quadrato- 
quadrato quadratum, cube of the cube, ſquare of the ſurdeſolid, 
third ſurdeſolid, &c. ne 
The names given by Diophantus, followed by Vieta and Ough- 

tred, are, the ſide or root, ſquare, cube, eee e 
quadrato-cubus, cubo- cubus, quadrato-quadrato- cubus, quadrato- 
cubo- cubus, cubo-cabo-cubus, &c. * 
The characters wherewith the ſeveral powers are denoted, both 
in the Arabic and Carteſian notation, are as folloy : 


24 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 1024 
Arab R 2 „ ba £ 74% BT 4 1 1. 


Carteſ.. 4 4 4 4 25 as 247 2 a 


ſame as to find the factum ariſing upon its being multiplied a 
given number of times into itſelf: e. gr. to raiſe 2 to the 3d 


2, 2 2. See-SQUARE, CUBE, Gs. 

Powers of the ſame degree are to one another in the ratio of the 

roots as manifold as their exponent contains units: thus, ſquares 

are in a duplicate ratio; cubes in a triplicate ratio; adrato- 
quadrata, or fourth powers, in a quadruple ratio. See RArT10. 


adruple ratio. See dar 
yer according to the dire@ion of thought, there neceſlig| ons another: Ses PROPORTION, 
. ; | 


one another. See PROPORTION. © | 
ES 3 | From 


In reſpect bereof, the firſt number, 3, is called the root, or 


Hence, to raiſe a quantity to a given power or dignity, is the 


power, is the ſame as to find the factum 8; whoſe factors are 


Commenſurable in PowWERR. See COMMENSURABLE. 11 
PoWERR, of an hyperbola, in conics, is the ſquare of the right 


PowE Ref the county. See Possk comitatus. 
PO, in medicine, a diſeaſe, whereof phyſicians admit ſeveral 


Small POX, variolæ, is a contagious diſeaſe appearing on the 


pores of the skin. For the ſalt ſerum of the blood being in this 


P ON 


From 4 given power to extract᷑ the root, or ſide, is the ſame as 
to find a number, e. gr. 2, which multiplied any number of | 
times, e gr. twice, ee — given power, e. gr. the 3d 
power, or 8. See RooT and SIDE. 

To multiply or divide any power by another of the ſame root, 
19. For multiplication, add the exponents of the factors; the 
ſum is the exponent of the factum. Thus: 


x 3 ” ) m a" xn 
Factors ; x * »" ar x* 


Prod. x7) em yn ater xn 
20. For diviſion, ſubtract the exponent of the power of the 
diviſor, from the exponent of the dividend; the remainder is 
the exponent of the quotient. Thus: 

Divid. x“ Xx Ya RE 2985 

Diviſ. zl yn ar & N x 
M. de la Hire gives us a very odd property common to all 
powers: M. Carre had obſerved with regard to the number 6, 
that all the natural cubi: numbers, 8, 27, 64, 125, whole root is 
leſs than 6, being divided by 6, the remainder of the diviſion is 
the root itſelf: and if wego farther, 216, the cube of 6 being 
divided by 6, leaves no remainder ; but the diviſor 6, is itſelt 
the root. Again; 343, the cube of 7, being divided by 6, 
Jeaves 1; which, added to the diviſor 6, makes 7 the root, &c. 
M. de la Hire, on conſidering this, has found that all numbers, 


raiſed to any power whatever, have diviſors, which have the 


ſame effect with regard thereto, that 6 has with regard to cubic 
numbers. ; 
For the finding of theſe diviſors, he diſcovered the following 
eneral rule: : 
the exponent of the power of a number be even, i. e. if the 
number be raiſed to the 2d, 4th, 6th power, &c. it muſt be di- 
vided by 2; the remainder of the diviſion, in caſe there be any, 
added to 2, or to a multiple of 2, gives the root of this number, 
correſponding to its power, i e. the ad, 6th, &c. root. 
If the exponent of the power be an uneven number, 3. e. if the 
number be raiſed to the 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. power; the double of 


this exponent will be the diviſor, which has the property men- 


tioned. | 

Thus is it found in 6, double of 3, the exponent of the power 
of all the cubes : thus, alſo, 10 is the diviſor of all numbers 
raiſed to the 5th power, &c. 


line CI, or Al. (rab. conics, fig. 20.) 

The power of the hyperbola is the fourth part of the ſquare of 
the conjugate ſemiaxis; or the fixteenth part of the ſquare of 
the conjugate axis. See HYPERBOLA. 


kinds: as, ſmall pox, French pox, chicken pox, ſwine pox, &c. 


cutis, which it covers with puſtules, or ulcerous eruptions, that 
leave eſchars behind them. Or, it is a general eruption of par- 
ticular puſtules tending to ſuppuration, and attended with a fever. 
See PUSTULE, SUPPURATION, and FEVER. 

The origin of the diſeaſe is uncertain: we find no mention of it 
before the Arab phyſicians.It bears a great reſemblance to the 
meaſles; ſo that for the two or three firſt days it is difficult to 
diſtinguiſh them. they both ariſe from an impure blood, and 
corrupt humours ; with this difference, that in the ſinall pox 
the peccant matter is more thick and viſcid; in the meaſles 
more ſubtile, hot, and bilious; and neither of them are known 
to return after having paſſed them once. See MEASLEs. 
Dolzus ſays, that the cauſe of the ſmall pox is brought into the 
world with us, and lies hid till ic find an opportunity of burſting 
forth: he adds, that there is ſcarce one in many thouſands that 
eſcapes it all his life. 

Dr. Drake obſerves, that the ſmall pox, not being founded in any 
permanent habitual diſpoſition, has its period within a limited 
time neceſſary for the extruſion of the peccant matter out of the 


diſeaſe, by an accidental fever, thrown our in great quantities 
on the glands of the skin, acts much after the manner of the 
lepra Arabum; but when the blood is deſpumated, the ſcales 
dry, and fall off. So that he thinks it would be no great impro- 
priety to call the ſmall pox, a temporary, Critical /epra. See 
LEPRosy. | 

The ſmall pox are of two kinds: the diſtin, where the puſtules 


ſtand apart; and the confluent, where they run into one con- 
tinued cake. 


The diſtin, or regular ſmall Pox, Sydenham obſerves, begin 


with a ſhuddering and chillineſs, which is ſucceeded by an in- 
tenſe heat, violent pain of the head and back, vomiting, drowſi- 
neſs, eſpecially in children, and ſometimes epileptic firs; which 
— the pox to be ready to burſt forth, and that they will be 
mild. | | | 

The eruptions are uſually on the fourth day ; upon which the 
feveriſh ſymproms vaniſh, except that adults are prone to ſwear, 
The puſtules firſt appear in the face, then the neck, G They 
are at firſt reddiſh, by degrees ſwell and grow whiter; on the 
eleventh day the ſwelling and inflammation of the face vaniſh, 
and the puſtules begin to wither. If ever this kind kill, it is on 


The ſymptoms of the diſtin ſmall pox, as enu 
Shaw, are, 1. A pain in — me — by Dr. 
2. Afﬀever, which decreaſes as the eruptions increaſe, wi vrch 
neſs of the eyes. 3. Nauſea and retchings. 4. Little _ 
ſpots, or beginning puſtules, appearing on the neck, face 5 iſh 
c. about the third or fourth day incluſive, from the be: reaſt, 
of the illneſs. 5. Reſtleſſneſs. 6. About the ſeventh or ei 
day, other little red ſpots uſually appear between the "oh 
amp 7- The puſtules about the ninth day are at then ſe 
ing then generally as big as a large pea, the matter in * 
well concocted, of a whitiſh colour inclined to yellow; 
which time, 8. The patient is uſually light- headed und feverih, 
9. About the tenth day the puſtules begin to dry on : 


ſcale off; and now the danger is eſteemed to be over 
The 2 kind is i unattended with a loo 
and other ſymptoms, which ſometimes ha in it 
4. = they. 0 ſmall Por b TN 290 Ae 
confluent, or flux ſmall Pox have the fame ſympt |; 
the diſtin, only in a more violent degree: the — 
out on the third day; not ſeparate, as in the diſtinct kind bur 
ſpread into one another; and at length appear all like one whitiſh 
pellicle, over the whole skin. After the eighth day, the pellicle 
darkens. In adults this kind is attended with a falivation : in 
children with a diarrhœa. The falivation frequently ſucceeds 
immediately after eruption; the diarrhcea later. The confluent 
kind uſually kill on the eleventh day. 
The ſymptoms of the confluent kind, according to Dr. Shaw 
are, 1. Violent pain in the head, back, and ſcrobiculum cords 
2. Nauſea and retching, with a fever, which rather increas; 
than decreaſes after the eruption. 3. In children a diartho 
which uſually precedes the eruption, and attends the diſtem 
throughout. 4. A ptyaliſmus in adults, and but ſeldom a diar. 
rhoea. 5. Deliria, convulfions, hoarſeneſs, difficulty of breath. 
ing, fixedneſs of the eyes, and reſtleſſneſs; which may alſo in 2 
leſſer degree attend the diſtin& fort. 6. The ſpots are here more 
red, thick, and cloſe, than in the diſtin; and the ſpaces be- 
tween them more inflamed and ſwelled; purple or livid ſpots 
alſo often appear in theſe ſpaces: whence the ſmall pox with 
purples. At other times in theſe ſpaces, or on the heads of the 
eruptions, appear bladders full of clear water, vulgarly called 
the white hives. Laſtly, theſe eruptions are frequently de- 
preſſed in the middle, and there turn black; whence the #latk 
ſmall pox. 
The eruptions often riſe and fink in the progreſs of the diſtem- 
per. Cup uſually firſt appear about the fourth or fifth day, and 
come to their ſtate abour the fifteenth. 
Morton divides the diſeaſe into four ſtages: the apparatus or 
preparation, from the time of the firſt infection to the eruption 
of the puſtules. The eruption, which comprehends three ſtates; 
— — maturation, and declenſion, wherein the puſtules ate 
firſt incruſtated with a ſcab, then wither and dry off. 
When the eruptions are very round, diſtin, encompaſſed with 
a red margin, ec. they are ſaid to be benign; otherwiſe na- 
lignant. e | 
There are four degrees of malignancy : viz. when the puſtules 
are univerſally confluent ; particularly confluent ; diſtinct, but 
very ſmall and coherent ; and diſtinct, with petechiæ and miliary 
eruptions. See PETECHIA, fc. 
Dr. Freind, Dr. Cade, &c. recommend purging and phlebo- 
tomy after an imperfect criſis of the ſmell pox ; i.e. where the 
fever remains after the puſtules decline : many oppoſe it: 1n- 
deed reaſon ſeems on its fide ; bur preſcription is againſt it. Al- 
ſaharavius, in the firſt ſtage of the ſmall pox, preſcribes phle- 
boromy, even to a ſwooning, and great quantities of cold wa. 
ter to be drank. In the malignant ſmall pox, Dr. Liſter found 
the blood, when cold, exceſſively tender and friable, ſo as the 
ſofteſt feather would eaſily divide its globules. Etmuller fays 
there is nothing to be more regarded than the breath and voice; 
where theſe are good, it is an excellent ſign. He adds that horſe- 
dung is an admirable medicine, in that ir. promotes ſweat, {ayes 
the throat, c. | 
A method of managing the ſmall pox, lately introduced from 
abroad, is by inoculating them. For the reaſon, proceſs, an 
advantages whereof, fee INOCULATION. | : 
Why the ſmall Pox ſcarce ever vikit a perſon above once f a 
famous problem]; long canvaſſed, and with little ſuccels: Dr. 
Drake accounts for it very plauſibly from the alteration made n 
the skin by that diſeaſe. For the diſtention the glands and pores 
of the skin ſuffer therein is ſo great, that they ſcarce ever recover 
their tone again, ſo as to be able any more to arreſt the ** 
in irs courſe outwards long enough, or in quantity enough» ' 
create thoſe ulcerous puſtules which are the diagnoſtics 4s 
diſeaſe. For though the ſame feveriſh diſpoſition ſhould 0 
again in the blood, yer the mary 02 through the skin being m 
open, the che þ ee. be 
rance of the ſmall pox. | TAPE 
. we find, that in perſons ſeverely handled with 5 
diſeaſe, the face (which is uſually the fulleſt, from the on i 
dinary obſtruction the matter meets with by rhe great ar pe 
tion of the pores) ſeldom returns to its former dimen © he 
which inlargement he accounts for from the dilatation © 
areolæ of the glands and pores of the skin, not from any aug 
mentation of the ſubſtance itſelf. 
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What confirms this bypotheſis, is, that n r 
JP urſ⸗ 3 . 
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2 inflammation the ſmall pox guiſhable there- | ©, br rags ere e place of farthi Ce make 4 
ice » and thoſ ox appear with : aſtly, five times 3 ſhilli arthing, m | 4 
orſe- hor yp full of a ſerous * che habe Pox N 1 =o the 1 illings from the place of pe make 15 ſhillings, 5 wah | 1 
ſaves _ 1 dry away, er which in three SONIC 4 If 33 . 7d. 3 7. pence, 18 J. The price N | | 
The chickes | any danger, and uſually ee, reſolve 8 be not an aliquot, b 3 OY *1 
— Ee de n Lane your ſeam 00. be terrs- by: — — ts aliquor part fringe ui 1 
n ſucceed the 2 they Grnedaies prjjon the ſwall pox in a En ms the lam: of 1 1 
iT e e pts apa Vf te lac: he tbl of hen ei of a pound unde in an alquante | 
D. kd e ſomewhat leſs they are much la l re | und under the article A; 
a han rger, and in th For an int | ticle AL I- 
de in — appear five or ſi than in the ſmall pox. Th the nſtance of this rule: NO Bo 
res 2 and but v X, ſometimes tw a . ere com- If x ell coſt 15 ſhil. : 
— * patient is e body. enty or thirty, on the 0 1 _ . coſt 124 ells? 
a ; iſpoſed, ei | RE EPI 55 
1 , ”" 
of the affron, or 3 bur it is preſently reli of them often | | — 
. Ire fr or econdtembe e 
more th unt the e - itnhin doors fe . . f econd or thi . moen: and 7 bs 
= he old air is ſuppoſed 1 hinder their x cer; wag | he wk epi maybe rt, be reſo tro akon 
three er their ri 3 Decauſe riting d e perf , actors; 
ch this N <M | 1 or a month b ki hot 5 is Price r an” Y, hn the . ind withour 
;traor- mour, uf, 2 contagious dil: | y diſ- | ; hat is the Price of 15 % 
nſtipa- 5 uſually in coition; eaſe, contracted 1 RO - 4548 | 20 1: 
. I See / Idion 5 and mani . by a poiſon 4 6 | | 
ns ani ; Otlonous bu- | 4 
72 e French ENERE Al. diſeaſe. feſting itſelf in ulcers * | | A 
aug- cauſe firſt cb mal de Naples, the N 4 | 8 
y vp u » the : e FT | 
4 — Charles VIII. OT the ſoldiery 8 diſeaſe, be- | 6. W. * Ai the? : 
7 French di e Italia Aesch. e ſiege of here one 8 facit 48: 05.---2 
iſea ns call ege of Naples ; of the F =-=24 [ 
| ſe, becauſe firſt it mal Franceſe S pendious uf: ne given numbers is 1, we h 95 
| caught by the Pane wel 9 b coſt 0 to ſave tion and di ſeveral com- 
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x , — * 
. * — : 
» | 
. * 5 s old. ww *® bs 14 
4 4 


It is obvious the ſum required is had by | 
of 205. viz. 2s. the ninth part of the tenth, _ n 4, and 


P.R A | 


adding to the tenth part | 


4 of a penny; the anſwer therefore is 25. 3 d. 4 a 


Again: If 5 Is coſt 64 ſhil. 
Since 5 is half of 10, the d 


What coſt 1? ; 
ouble of the tenth part of the given 


ice, viz. 10s. 9 d. £9. is the ſum required. 
. If 1 colt 184 What will 19 i coſt ? 


Since-19==220—1; from the given price doubled, and increaſed 
by a cypher, viz. 360, ſubtract the ſimple 18 3 


is 342 4 8. 64. the ſum required. 


5 f the faine denomination differ by an unit, 
l mpend, which will be clear from 
gr. If 5 , coſt 30s. What wil 


ſhort of that of 5 ib, 
being ſubtracted 
ſum re- 


we have a peculiar kind of co 
the following examples. E. 


4 is coſt ? 


Since the price of 4# is one fifth part 
divide the given price 30 by 5; the quotient 6 bei 
from the dividend, the remainder, viz. 245. is the 


uired. 


gain: If 8 8 coſt 24s. What coſt 9 W? 


Since the price of 9 & exceeds that of eight by one eighth part; 
divide the given price 24 by 8; and add the quotient 3 to the 


dividend ; the ſum 27 is the anſwer. 
8. Sometimes one may 


or practices in the ſame queſtion. 


uſe ſeveral of theſe compends 
E. gr. If 100 Þ coſt 


305. 44. What coſt 50 b? 


50) 2. 2 — 


facit. 15 6. 24 | 
Again: 60 colt 4s. What cafg 2520 ? 
6 42 
24 6 
7 7 
168 l. | 


PRA, a Latin prepoſition, literally ſignifying before; uſed in 
compoſition with ſeyeral words in our language, to denote the 


the remainder 


relation of priority. See PREPosITION and COMPOSITION. 
Of late, our writers, in Latin words angliciſed, for pre, uſually 


Write pre, reſtraining the Latin orthography to words that are 


ſtill Latin, or uſed as ſuch. Hence, for 


PRAADAMITE, \ PREADAMITE. 

PRA BENDARY, PREBENDARY: 
PR ACEPTORY, PRECEPTORY. 

PR AECESSION, | PRECESSION. 

PRACINCTA roga, To6a. 

PRACIPE, PRECIPE. 

PR ACONTRACT, PRECONTRACT. 
PR/AZCORDIA, PRECORDIA. 

PRA DECESSOR,* 1 \{PREDECEss0R. 

PR ADESTINATION, PREDESTINATION. 

hes ro » |PREDETERMINATION, 
PRADICTION, 2 PREDICTION. | 
PRADOMINANT, = PREDOMINANT. 
PRAEMPTION, v\ PREEMPTION. 

PR AEXISTENCE, 2) parnxIrnNce. 
PRAFECTUS, v | PREFECT and AUGUSTAL1S. 
PRAMIUM, A | PREMIUM. 
PRAMONSTRANTES, PREMONSTRANTES. 

PR ANESTINAZ /ortes, SORTES. 

PRANOMEN, | PRENOMEN. 
PRAPARANTIA, | |] PREPARANTIA. 
PRAEPOSITUS, PREPOSITUS. 
PRAPUTIUM, |  PREPUTIUM. 
PRAROGATIVUM omen, OMEN. 

PR ASEPE IPRESsEPR. 

PRT TENIT A. PRETEXTA. * 

PRAZTOR, PRETOR. . 
PRATORIAN, &c. / \Pretoman, Sc. 


PRAGMATIC * ſanction, in the civil law, is defined by 


has advice of his council, to ſome college, order, or body 
O 


The term pragmatic ſanction is chiefly uſed among the modern 


- Publiſhed in 1268. containing a regulation of eccleſiaſtical diſ- 
_ Cipline, conformable to the canons of the council of Baſil ; and 
ſince uſed by the Gallican church, as a barrier againſt the enter- | 


Hottoman, a reſcript, or anſwer of the ſovereign, delivered 


people, upon their conſulting him on ſome caſe of their 
community. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek Texſua, negotium, 
bulineſs.---It is ſometimes alſo called abſolutely pragmatic, To 
Tesſpdlinoy. . | 
The like anſwer given to any particular perſon, is called ſimply 
reſcript, reſcriptum. See RESCRIPT. 


writers, for that famous ordonnance of Charles VII. of France, 


roo and encroachments of the court of Rome. 

e ſcope of the pragmatic ſanction was, to regulate the form 
of elections made by the clergy ; to declare the collations to be- 
long to ordinaries, the prevention alone reſerved toeſtabliſh pre- 


bends ; to aſſign a third of the benefices to graduates ; to aboliſh | 


reſervations, annates, and other like grievances. | 
Pope Pius II. obtained an abrogation of this ſanction from 
Louis XI. on which occaſion the court of Rome, tranſported 
with joy, dragged the pragmatic through the ſtreets, whipping 


þ 


„ 


2 


. 


it all the way, as Xerxes anciently did the Helleſpont. 
| N 1 


{ 


But the parliament oppoſed this abrogation 
vigour, and refuſed its conſent to the laſt. that 

the efforts of Rome, the ſanction ſtill held in 3 Wan 
concordat paſſed between pope Leo 


RATIQUE is particularly uſed for a licence to traffick, 


PRE 
S. 8 great dealer 


X. and F of; till che 
when the pragmatic ſanction was aboliſhed. Senn 1515. 
The parliament of Paris again oppoſed the innoyario, Par. 


fuſed to confirm the concordat ; and was not ovation, and re- 


its conſent at laſt, till after repeated orders of the kin gc co Live 
with a ſecret reſolution taken, always to judge cont me 


the tenor of the pragmatic ſaction. J to 


PRAGMATICAL, PRAdMAricus, a term 6 


in the ſame ſenſe as practical, mechanical, or — „ 
Stevinus, in his hydroſtatical elements, calls certain Be al. 
or practical experiments, which he undertakes to "7" Fe 
reader how to make, by the name of pragmatical examy.” 
and in the like ſenſe is the word ſometimes uſed b — 
naturaliſts. Sar. J 


PRATIQUE “, or PraTTic, in commerce, a negotiation or 


communication of commerce, which a merchant- veſſel odtaing 
in the ports it arrives in, and the countries it diſcovers, 

* The word is French, and ſignifies, literally, pradice, 
Hence to obtain pratique, is to obtain a liberty to fr 
port, to go aſhore, buy and ſell, exc. We Gals "4 Taha 
any pratique with the inhabitants of Nova Zembla. 
4g nt 
the maſter of a ſhip in the ports of Italy, upon a bill X — 
that is, a certificate that the place whence he came, is not an. 


noyed with any infectious diſeaſe. 
PRAX 


EANS, a ſect of heretics, ſo called, from their author 
Praxeas. . 
This hereſiarch was of Aſia, and lived in the ſecond century, 
He was at firſt a diſciple of Montanus, but quitted him, and 
ſoon after ſer up a ſect of his own ; teaching, chat there was 
no plurality of perſons in the godhead ; and that it was the Father 
himſelf that ſuffered on the croſs. Which ſentiment was aſter- 
wards adopted by the Monarchici, Sabellians, and Patripaſſians, 
See SABELLIAN, PATRIPASSIAN, &c. 


PRAYER, in theology, a petition put up to God, either for 


the obtaining of ſome future tavour, or t 
See WoRsHiP. 
Divines diſtinguiſh three kinds of prayer : 


e returning of thanks 
for a paſt one. 


Vocal, which is cloathed in words and ſounds to be uttered with 


the mouth. See VocaL. 


Mental, which is only formed or conceived in the mind, and neg 


delivered in words. See MENTAL. 


Ejaculatory, which is a ſhort, ſudden flight, without ſtudy, order, 


or method. | 

Myſtic divines, again, diſtinguiſh prayer into active and paſſe. 

See AcTIvE and PASSIVE. | 

Among us, prayer is frequently conſidered under the diviſions 

of preconceived and extemporary. 

Under the firſt come all ſet forms, whether public or private, 

by which the mind is directed in the order, manner, expreſſion, 
c. of its petitions. See LITURGY. 

The ſecond is that where the mind is left to itſelf, itsown con- 

duct, both as to matter, manner, words, &c. 

The Romaniſts alſo prefer prayers to ſaints, the virgin, the angel 

Gabriel, e>c. See SAINT, Opick, Ave Mary, &c. 


| PREACHING *, in theology, the declaration, or promulgi- 
tion of the word of God, in public, by a 


rſon authorized, 
and in a place appointed for the purpoſe. See SERMON, PRIEST) 
GosPEL, &c. ; HY 

* The word is derived from the Hebrew paraſch, erpoſait, be 

expounded. | 

Anciently, none but biſhops were allowed to preach : now, 
not only prieſts, but deacons, are qualified. See BisHoP and 
DE ACON. 1 F 
Biſhop Wilkins has delivered the art of preaching, in a treatiſe 
called Eccleſiaſtes, or the preacher. See ECCLESIASTES. | 
The religious of the order of St. Dominic aſſume the quality 
preaching-brothers, friers-predicant, or predicants. See Dou 
NIcAN. a 


PREADAMITE, PRA&aDAMITA, à denomination, given 10 


the inhabitants of the earth, conceived, by ſome people, to 
have lived before Adam. 3 
Iſaac de la Pereyra, in 1655. publiſhed a book to evince! F 
reality of Preadamites, by which he gained a conſiderable um 
ber of proſelytes to the opinion: but the anſwer of 7 
profeſſor of theology at Groningen, publiſhed the year fo 
1255 po a ſtop to its progreſs ; though Pereyra made a rep!y- 0 

is fyſtem was this: The Jews he calls Adamites, and ſup 55 
them to have iſſued from Adam; and gives the tile 1a 
damites to the Gentiles, whom he ſuppoſes to have been a 
time before Adam. 


But this being expreſly contrary to the firſt words of Genel 


Pereyra had recourſe to the fabulous antiquities of the ren, 
tians and Chaldeans, and to ſome idle rabbins, who vo 
there had been another world before thatdeſcribed by 1 ver 
He was apprehended by the inquiſitors in Flanders, r be 
roughly uſed, though in the ſervice of the Dauphin. in the 
appealed from their ſentence to Rome; whither he Went ch 
time of Alexander VII. and where he printed a retractation 
book of Preadamites. 2 


PREAMBLE, in law, the beginning of an act of bft ce 
5 


c. ſerving, as it were, for a key, to open the _ ke 


wr in juriſprudence, is applied to a fund or ſtock, of 


PRE 


makers of See Act | 
or remedied thereby. * rebendary receives 
EBEN DA, the portion à p | 
* DIS out of the eſtate of a cathedral or colle 
iate church. See PREBENDARY: | 1 1 
be term prebend is uſually confounded with cannicae, 


-anonica'; yet there is a real difference. A prebend is properly 


a right which an eccleſiaſtic has in a cathedral, or collegiate | 


officiates, to receive certain eccleſtical re- 
— 2 — certain dues, either in money or in Kind; 
2 Called 4 præbendo, q. d. afforded or allowed him; not 4 
ond auxilium or conſilium epiſcopo) whereas canonica is à 
mere title, or ſpiritual quality, which a perſon enjoys 4 mol 
dent of any præſtatiom or any temporal revenue: ſo that the 
rebend may ſubſiſt withoue the canonicate; but the canonicate 
1s inſeparable from the prebend. 2 2 
For it is not to the prebend that the right uffrage, and other 
ſpiritual rights are annexed, but to the Canonicare z and when 
» i prebend is joined to the canonicate; it becomes ſpiritual 
by virtue of the cannoicate to which it is attach See 
— the pope created canons with a right of having place 
in the choir, à deliberative voice in the chapter, and an expect- 
ation of the firſt prebend that ſhould become vacant; but this 
was prohibited by the council of Trent: yet the pope ſtill con- 
fers the canonicate without any prebend, when he would confer 
adignity in a church, for the obtaining whereof, it is required 
the candidate be a canon. : | 
This they call a canonicate ad effectum, and ſometimes jus 
ventoſum, which is no more than an empty title, conferred 
purely ro qualify a man for a dignity reſtrained to the capacity 
f canon. 
10 {ome churches there are double prebends, and in others 
emi- prebe nds. | 
Originally the prebend was only a livery, or portion of things 
neceſſary to life, given daily; at preſent the rents and profits of 
the church are divided into fixed portions, called prebends, 
which are enjoyed independemtly. The nomination toprebends 
is in the king. In France it is one of the honorary rights of the 
king, on his joyful acceſſion to the crown, to nominateto the 
firlt prebends vacant by death in the cathedral and collegiate 
churches. | 
Prebends are either ſimple, or with dignity.--The latter are ſuch as, 
beſide their prebends, have ſome juriſdiction annexed to them. 

Theological, or divinity PREBEND is a prebend appropriated to 
a doctor in divinity, in each cathedral and collegiate church 
throughout France, for preaching on ſundays, and making a 
public lecture thrice a week. 

Preceptorial PREBEND, is that prebend whoſe revenues are deſtined 
for the ſupport of a preceptor or maſter, who is obliged to 
inſtruct the youth of the place gratis. 

The canonicate is not here neceſſary to the prebend. 

Panorm. obſerves, that in the cathedral church of Chartres 
there are prebends appropriated to laymen, and for the ſubſiſtence 
of ſome perſons of birth and diſtinction. By 

PREBENDARY, PRRBENDARIUs, an ecclefiaſtic who en- 


Joys a prebend. See PREBEND. 


Prebendaries and canons of cathedral and collegiate churches | 


have this in common, that they have each a portion of the 


revenues of the church for their ſubſiſtence ; the one under 
the title of præbenda, prebend ; the other under the title of 
cauonica, or canonicate ; and have each places, and voices in 
the chapter: but they differ in this, that the former receives 
his portion or prebend in conſideration of bis officiating and 
ſerving in the church ; but the latter without any ſuch conſi- 
deration, merely by bis being received into the cathedral or 
College, per aſſgnatum ſtallum in choro, G- locum in capitulo. 
See CANON, &. | 


Golden PREBENDARY of Hereford, called alſo prebendarius epi- 


| as one of the twenty-eight minor prebendaries, who has, 
| c | 


0, the firſt canon's place that f 


He was anciently confeſſor of the biſh 
had the altar 


rebendary. 
PRECARD, 


ages; on which account he was called the golden | 


; 


_ which the tenants of certain manors are bound to give 
their lords, in harveſt- time. | 


Theſe, in ſome laces, are corruptly called bind. days, for biden- 
days, from the — biddan, to | 127 * | 
2814 PRECARIA was a great or general reaping- dax. 

he lord of the manor of Harrow in Middleſex had, 21 
5 0 a cuſtom, that by ſummons of his bailiff on a general 
be 7 ay, then called magna precaria, the tenants ſhould do one 
red ninety- nine days work for him; every tenant that had 

D c ou ſending a man. | 

2 n in com 

ace Carried on between rwo nations ar inter- 
Nauen of a third at peace with them As 7 — * 
= the Engliſh hold a precarious commerce with the Spa» 
* 5 by means of the Portugueſe; when the two former nations| 


ug at war, the third ! its i 
to continue their — 22 its veſſels, irs colours, and name, 


þ 


of the act, and the miſchieſs intended to be prevented 


op and cathedral, and . 


ECARIE, or Parcs, in our ancient law-books, days 


merce, an appellation given to a kind] 


PRECE partium, in law, the continuance of a ſuit by conferit 
of both porcine See CONTINUANCE, 1 <þ 

PRECEDENCE, . PRECEDENcy, or PRACEDENCY, a place 
of honour which a perſon is inticled to in companies; eithet 
farting, or walking. See RANK. 
Precedency is either of courteſy, or de jure, of right. . 
The former is that which is due to age, to eſtate, Gr. which 
is regulated by cuſtom and civility. 


The latter is ſettled by authority, and where broken in upon, 
gives an action at law. See NopiLtiTtvy. 


| The point of precedency is thus ordered by the heralds :---After 


the king, the princes of the blood, viz. the ſons, grandſons, 
brothers, and nephews of the king, take place; then the great 
_ officers of the church and crown, wiz. the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; then the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the 
great ſeal; next, the archbiſhop of York; the lord high trea- 
ſurer; the lord preſident of the privy- council; the lord privy- 
ſeal : next, dukes, then marquiſes, dukes eldeſt ſons, earls, 
marquiſes eldeſt ſons, dukes younger ſons, viſcounts, earls 
eldeſt fons, marquiſes younger ſons, biſhops, barons, viſcounts 
eldeſt ſons, earls younger ſons, barons eldeſt ſons, privy-coun- 
ſellors, judges, maſters in chancery, viſcounts younger ſons, 
barons younger ſons, knights bannerets, baronets, knights of 
the bath, knights batchelors, colonels, ſerjeants at law, doctors, 
eſquires, lieutenant colonels, majors, captains, batchelors of 
divinity, law, &c. maſters of arts, gentlemen, yeomen, tradeſ- 
men, mechanics. 

Note, That great officers of court, of what degree ſoever they 
are, take place above all others of the ſame degree or order 
of nobility; vix. the maſter of the horſe, lord great cham- 
berlain of England, lord high conſtable of England, lord mar- 
ſhal of England, lord admiral of England, lord ſteward, and 
lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold. So the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, if peers, take place of all of that degree, except the 
great officers aforeſaid.--- Dukes, marquiſes, earls, barans, &c. 
not having any of the {aid offices, nor being deſcended of the 


tion. The ladies take place, or precedency, according to the 
degree of quality of their husbands. 
PRECEDENT, in law, frequently denotes an original, authen- 
tic inſtrument, or writing ; ſerving as a form to draw others by. 
See ORIGINAL, &c. | | 
Hence precedent-books, & c. full of draughts of deeds, con- 
veyances, &c. for attornies. 5 
PRECENTOR *, PRA&AcenToOR, a dignitary in cathedral 
churches, popularly called the chantor, or maſter of the choir. 
See CHANTOR. | 

* The precentor is ſo called, from the Latin pre, and cano; be- 

cauſe he is ſuppoſed to lead the choir, and ſing before the reſt. 


PRECEPT, PR AcEPTUM, in law, a command in writing, 


ſent by a chief juſtice, juſtice of peace, or other like officer, 


for the bringing of a perſon, record or other matter, before 
him 5 


PRECEPT is alſo uſed for the command, or incitement, whereby 


one man ſtirs up another to commit felony, theft, &-c.---Brafton 
ſpeaks of three diverſities of offending in murder; wiz. præ- 
ceptio, fortia, conſilium. | 
Preceptio, is the inſtigation uſed before-hand ; fortia, the aſ- 
ſtance in the fact; coxſilium, the advice either before or after. 
See MURDER, ABETTOR, &c. | 2 
PRECEPTORIAL prebend. See the article PREBEND. 
PRECF' TORY, PRrAceeTORIAa, commandry;, a kind of 
benefice held by the more eminent among the ancient knights- 
templars, who were created by the grand maſter, with the title 
of præceptores templi, i. e. maſters of the temple. See TEM- 
PLAR. 6 = | | 
Stephens, de juriſd. lib. 4. ſays, the preceptories were only a 
kind of cells, e to their principal manſion, the 
temple in London. See TEMPLE. 8 
Of theſe preceptories, Dugdale ſays, he finds ſixteen recorded, 
as anciently belonging to the templars in England, viz. Creſſing 
Temple, Balſhal, Shengay, Newland, Levely, Witham, Tem- 
ple-Bruere, Willington, Rotheley, Ovenington, Temple-Comb, 
Trebigh, Ribſtane, Mount St. John, Temple-Newſum, and 
Temple-Hurſt. But there were more. See CoMMANDRy. 


PRECES: See the article PRECaria. ew 
| PRECESSION, PRracess10, in aſtronomy, a term applied 


to the equinoxes, which, by a very flow inſenſible motion, 
change their place, going backwards, or weſtward, i. e. in an- 
— 5 as aſtronomers call it, or contrary to the order of 
the . - See EN qx. 
It is ſhewn, in the new. aſtronomy, that the pole, the ſolſtices, 
the equinoxes, and all the other points of the ecliptic, have a 
retrograde motion; and are continually moving from eaſt to 


weſt, or from aries towards 7. Ge. by means whereof the 


equinoctial points are carried further and further back, among 
the preceding ſigns of ſtars, at the rate of about 50 ſecon 
each year; Which retrograde motion is called the prece ſſion, re- 
ceſſion, or retroceſſion of the equinaxes, 5 | 
Hence, as the fixed ſtars remain immoveable, and the equi- 
noxes go backward, the ſtars will ſeem to move more and more 
eaſtward with reſpect thereto; whence the longitudes of the 


ch a perſon has not the full lety 
r 
a? e ws which is molt of i 


ſtars, which are reckoned from the firſt point of aries, or the 
vernal equinox, are contiaually. increaſing. See LoNG1TUDE 
9 L Hence 


blood- royal, take place according to the ſeniority of their crea- 
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Hence it is that the conſtellations have all changed the places 


PRECIOUS, or PRETIous ſtore, called alſo gem and jewel, 


cinth, yellow, or partaking thereof; granate, ruby and amethyſt, 


The natural hiſtory, characters, properties, &c. of each ſtone, 


medicinal virtues of precious ſtones, or gems, in the general, ſee 


PRECIPE, or PRÆKcIPE quod reddat, a writ of great diver- 


PRECIPITANT, PR AeciPITANs, in chymiſtry, a term ap- 


tion of jalap in ſpirit of wine. See PRECIPITATION, - | 


PRE 


aſſigned them by the ancient aſtronomers: in the time of Hip- 
parchus, and the oldeſt aſtronomers, the equinoctial points 
were fixed to the firſt ſtars of aries and libra; but the ſigns are 
now no longer in the ſame points; and the ſtars which were 
then in conjunction with the ſun when he was in the equinox; 
are now a whole ſign, or 30 degrees, to the eaſt thereot : thus 
the firſt ſtar of aries, is now in the portion of the eclipric 
called taurus; and the firſt ſtar of taurus now reſides in gemini ; 
and gemini is advanced into cancer, G. See S1GN and CoN- | 
STELLATION. | 
The equinoxes will have made their revolution weſtward, and 
will be returned to aries again; or the conſtellations will have 
made theirs eaſtward, and will again fall into their former places, 
with regard to the equinoxes, in 25816 years, 1 to 
Tycho; in 25920, according to Ricciolus, and in 24500, 
according to Caſſini. 

The ancients, and even ſome among the moderns, have taken 
the equinoxes to be immoveable; and aſcribed that change of 
diſtance of the ſtars herefrom, to a real motion of the orb of 
the fixed ſtars, which they ſuppoſed to have a flow revolution 
about the poles of the ecliptic ; fo as that all the ſtars perform 
their circuits in the ecliptic, or its parallels, in the ſpace of 
25920 years ; after which they ſhould all return again co their 
former places. 

This period the ancients called the Platonic, or great year; 
and imagined, that at its completion every thing would begin 
as at firſt; and all things come round in the ſame order they 
have already done. See Platonic YEAR» 

The phyſical cauſe of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, Sir Iſaac 
Newton demonſtrates, does ariſe from the broad ſpheroidal 
figure of the earth ; which again ariſes from the earth's rotation 
around its axis. See EARTH. 


is a ſtone extraordinarily hard, durable, tranſparent, and of a 
beautiful colour or water. See STONE and GEM. 

f theſe we may diſtinguiſh three kinds: | 
1. Such as are intirely tranſparent; which again may be divided 
into ſuch as are either colourleſs, as the diamond; or coloured, 
as the emerald :--- which diviſion of coloured gems may be ſub- 
divided into thoſe of one colour, as the ruby; and thoſe with 
ſeveral, as the amethyſt. 
2. Brilliant, or ſhining, as the Bohemian granate. 
5 Semi- tranſparent, as opal. See OPAL. 

iſhop Wilkins divides precious ſtones into more and leſs 
tranſparent. 
The leſs tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes by their colours; into red, 
as the ſardian and cornelian ; pale, fleſhy colour, like that of 
a man's nail, as the onyx; bluiſh, as the turquois ; pale purple, 
as the chalcedony ; and thoſe of various colours, as opal and 
car's eye. | 
The more tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes into ſuch as are colour- 
leſs, as the diamond and white ſapphire; and coloured, which 
are either red, as the ruby, carbuncle, and granate; yellow, 
as the chryſolite and topaz ; green, as the emerald, ſmaragd, 
and beryl ; bluiſh, as the ſapphire ; and purple or violaceous, 
as the amethyſt and hyacinth. | 
Dr. Woodward divides precious ſtones ſomewhat more preciſely, 
into opake, ſemi-opake, and tranſparent. 
The opake are either of one colour, as the turquois; or of ya- 
rious colours, as lazuli, and jaſper. al 
Semi-opake either have their colours permanent, as the agat, 
chalcedony, onyx, ſardonyx, cornelian, and beryl; or their co- 
lours vary according to the poſition of the light, as the oculus 
cati, and opal. | 
Tranſparent ſtones are either with colours; as the topaz and hya- 


red; ſapphire, water-ſapphire, and aquemarine, blue; and eme- 
rald, or chryſolite, green, or partaking thereof: or without 
colours, as the cryſtal, pſeudo- diamond, white ſapphire, and dia- 
mond. 


ſee under its proper article, DIAMOND, CORNELIAN, RUBY, 
Turquors, Onyx, EMERALD, CHRYSOLITE, Sc. For the 


GrEM.---The origin and formation of precious ſtones, fee under 
STONE.--- For the art of engraving on precious ſtones, ſee EN- 
GRAVING.--- The art of cutting them, ſee under LAPIDARY. 
Moſaic work of precious ſtones, ſee Mosaic. 


{ity both as to form and uſe; extending as well co writs of 
right, as to other writs of entry and poſſeſſion, 

Ic is ſometimes called a writ of right cloſe, as when it iſſues 
out of the court of chancerycloſe; ſometimes a wriz of right 
patent, as when ir iſſues out of chancery patent, or open, to 
any lord's court, for any of his tenants deforced, againſt his 
deforceor. See WRIT. 9 | 


plied to any liquor, which, being poured on a diſſolution, ſepa- 
rates what is there diſſolved, and makes it precipitate, i. e. fall 
to the bottom of che veſſel, See DissoLUrTON. 

Thus oil of tartar, and the volatile ſpirit of ſal armoniac, are 
precipitants with regard to the diſſolution of gold in aqua regalis; 


2nd common water is a precipitant with regard to the diffolu- | 


P R E 


PRECIPITANT is alſo uſed in medicine, for a 
ſeparates and precipitates any heterogeneous matt 
the mals of blood; and by this means abates any irre>y)... 
mentations, efferveſcences, or the like diſorder; N fer. 
matter had excited. | » Which that 
Among the number of precipitants, are ranked. h 
crabs-eyes, wor bezoard, barks of oak; and guaiac 

PRECIPITATE, bum 

„ PRACIPITATUS, in chymi 
which having been diſſolved in 8 — . Kance 
or ge — * = — and thrown down to che bon 
of the veſſel, by the pouring in of ſom * 
Farce ITS © Other liquor. der 
he chymiſts make various precipitates of mercu ; 

of various colours, as the ig vary; N Aich ar 
yellow, green, & cc. See MERcURr. 

White, called allo ſueet PRECIPITATE, is prepared o 
diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and precipitated with (al 
ſpirit of ſalt, into a white powder. | 
If, in lieu of the former precipitants, hot urine be 
on the diſſolution, we have a pale roſe-coloured 5 

To make the ved or corroſive PRECIPITATE, they « N 
diſſolution of mercury made in ipirit ot nitre; n 
the humidity over a gentle fire, till nothing remains bar audi 
2 ; Os by increaling the fire, they rubify, or riiſ: 4 

r, 

Green PRECIPITATE is made with mercury, copper, and acid 
ſpirits ;--- ye!low precipitate with mercury, and oil of vicriol 
But theſe three laſt are improperly called precipitates, becauſe 
not procured by PRECIPITATION. See PRECIPTTATIOx 

PRECIPITATION, Pr&ciPITaTio, an operation in ch.. 
miſtry ; being a kind of ſe paration, whereby a body diſſolved ind 
ſuſpended in any menſtruous liquor, is detached theretrom, and 
falls down to the bottom of the veſſel. See Orr arioy. 
Precipitation is either ſpontaneous, or artificial. 

Spontaneous PRECIPITATION is, when the particles of the diſſolyed 
body ſeparate of themſelves from their diſlolvent. 

Artificial PRECIPITATION is, when ſome other body, called a 
precipitant, is added to procure this ſeparation. Sce PR- 
CIPITANT. | | 
There is alſo a total precipitation, wherein the diſſolved parts 
are all ſeparated, and ſunk to the bottom; and a-— partial pre- 
cipitation, wherein ſor of the parts diſſolved ate ſtill ſuſpended 
in the fluid, and do not fall down. 

To account for the operation of PRECIPITATION: It may be ob- 
ſerved, that a fluid menſtruum may be made to ſuſtain a body 
ſpecifically heavier than itſelf, either by making the reſiſtance, 
ariſing from the coheſion of the parts of the fluid, equal to the 
excels of ſpecific gravity of thoſe bodies above that of the men- 
ſtruum. See MENsTRUUM. 

Or, by the heavy body's being joined to ſome lighter one; ſo 
that the two together only make one whole, equal in weight to 
the fluid. | | 
In the firſt caſe, the reſiſtance, we know, is {ill proportional to 
the ſurface of the corpuſcles; ſo that the ſurface being dimi- 
niſhed, the reſiſtance is weakened: the proportion therefore of 
the tenacity of the menſtruum, to the gravity of the corpuſcles 
being thus deſtroyed, a precipitation mult enſue. 
Precipitation, then, may be effected two ways, on this founda- 
tion; viz. either by the dropping in a liquor ſpecifically lighter, 
or ſpecifically heavier. In the former caſe, the gravity of the 
menſtruum, which is always proportional to the compound 
gravities of both, will by this mixture become lighter: thus, 
the menſtruum being dilured, the force of cohelion is allo 
weakened, ſo as to become unable any longer to ſuſtain the bo- 
dies; ſo hydrometers, which are eaſily ſuſtained in water, upon 
pouring — a good deal of any burning ſpirits, ſink to the bottom 
of the glals. ; 
And this agrees not only with the laws of mechanics, but with 
experiments: thus ſpirit of ſal armoniac does very plentifully 
precipitate the filings of metals, diſſolved in acid menftruums; 
though ir be abundantly lighter than any of them. 

The fame thing is done quicker by ſpirit of wine, whoſe gri- 
vity is known to be almoſt the leaſt of any liquor. 

By this ſpirit alſo, all ſalts, which are ſuſpended in water, are he 
Cipitated, and ſo unite into cryſtals. So, if you drop dit a 
vinegar in the ſcoria of antimony diffuſed in water, it falls! 
the bottom, and affords the golden ſulphur. . 
After the ſame manner, water, vinegar, Cc. make a Precht 
tion from acids, though more ſparingly : nay, acids _ 
being poured upon others, which are heavier, wil ow 
whatever is ſwimming in them. Thus ſpirit of ſalt precipitat a 
either lead, copper, or tin, diſſolved in oil of vitriol: 10 5 s 
need is thereof alkaliesin this buſineſs, though the chywiſts b: 
unanimouſly contended for them as abſolutely neceſlary- 55 
In the ſecond caſe, precipitation will ſucceed by the additio hs 
a heavier liquor to the menſtruum. For the particles o bs 
liquor, what with their weight, and what with the impery and 
acquire in their deſcent, carry down and fink all he . 
puſcles they meet with in their way; fo that the cop * By 
thus forced down, and kept there by this adventitious 1 
cannot mount up into their former ſituation. or only aci 
To try the truth of this reaſoning by experiments; n ures 
ſpirits, but even mere water, will be found to precipitatet {ame 
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extracted with water or wine, are precipitated very 
copioully by acid ſpirits, which are heavier. 


tinctures, 


igolved in ſpirit of ſal armoniac, are precipi- 
Metals, dn < ed, te Piri of nitre. When ſuſpended in 
pe — they are precipitated with Oil of vitriol, or 
ard ſpirit of ee ded. by means of their union with other 
As 0 2 06-154 —— the caſe of diſſolved metals; and 
—_ ay the laſt caſe of precipitation be reduced. Here, the 
. i — a metal being ſeparated by a diſſolvent, and rendered 
pay 5 tible by their extreme lictleneſs, only float, becauſe 
nn very light particles of the acid ſpirit, which keeps 
mm ſuſpended; though the great ſurface they have, both on 
— « their ſmallneſs, and of their union with the acids, 
_ "uently contributes to the effect. : 
N 5 as they are in a forced equilibrium with the fluid wherein 
he: cvim ; and as the cauſes that ſuſtain them, are only acci- 
0 x I; they mult of courſe be precipitated to the bottom, When 
ho jel or menſtruum abandons them; from whatever cauſe it 
— yo is eyen ſometimes ſufficient, that the quantity of the 
Auid wherein they are ſuſtained, be diminiſhed. For then 
ſeveral of the merallic particles, though ſtill joined to their acid, 
coming to meet and unite, aſſume a ſmaller ſurface, with regard 
to their maſs ; thus, being no longer held up by the largenels of 
their ſurfaces, they ſublide to the botrom. | 
When the menſtruum abandons a diſſolved body; if that body be 
lizhter than the menſtruum, the contrary to precipitation will 
enſue, i. e. the body will rife : thus camphor being mixed in oil ot 
olives, and the whole diſſolved, the camphor riſes firſt, Sc. 
If it happen, that the particles, when abandoned by the diſſolven, 
are equally heavy with the ſuſtaining fluid, they will neither rilc 
nor fall; only ſeveral of them now reuniting, form little mates, 
ſufficient to ſpoil the limpidneſs and tranſparency of the fluid, 
25 is the caſe in reſin diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, and wate: 
ured over them: where the water uniting cloſely wich the 
ipirit of wine, makes it let go the greateſt part of the reſinous 
articles. | | 85 
Thus is effected what we call an imperfect precipitation; which, 
in reality, is no more than a diſpoſition to precipitate. 
If in chis caſe the aqueous particles of the fluid be hid, and, as it 
were, abſorbed among the groſs moleculz of the diſſolved mat- 
ter; it forms what they call a coagulum. See COAGULATION. 
Sometimes, when the liquors are poured one on another, the 
ſalts with which they abound, being put into motion by their 
attractive force, they run mutually to embrace one another; 
and becauſe they do not recoil far back after the congreſs, they 
are at length ſo united, as to become like a ſolid, there being 
very little phlegm remaining, as is very obſervable in tartarum 
vitriolatum. N : 
In theſe experiments there happens ſuch a conflict and effer- 
veſcence, as evaporates almoſt all the moiſture, with which the 


falrs are diluted. And upon this depends the rationale of chymi- ; 


cal coagulation, a thing of very great conſequence in the buſi- 
neſs of precipitation. Nor can we account for oil of tartar's 
precipitating bodies diſſolved in acids, any otherwiſe than from 
its making a kind of coagulum with theſe corpuſcles, and there- 
by becoming too heavy for, and exceeding the tenacity of, the 
menſtruum. 


Such are the general principles of precibitation. 


' PRECIPUT *, 7. d. precipuate, in the French juriſprudence, an 


advantage belonging to any one, in a thing to be divided; or a por- 
ton taken off, and ſer by, in his favour, ere the diviſion be made. 
* The habe is formed from the Latin pracipuus, chief, prin- 
cipal, 
In noble partition, the eldeſt has always the principal fief, or 
manor, for his preciput.---In which view, the preciput coincides 
with che right of primogeniture. See PR1MOGENITURE. 


PRECISION, Pxxcis lo, in the ſchools, the ſame with ab- 
action. See ABSTRACTION. _ 


PRECONISATION, a propoſition or declaration, which 


(n= Cardinal patron makes in the confiſtory at Rome, of a per- 
lon nominated by ſome prince to a prelature, by virtue of letters 
whereof he is the bearer; which the pope complying with, 
gives his collation. See CoLLATION. | 


The date of the bulls is diſpatched on the ſame day with the 
preconiſation. See BULL: 


RECONTRACT, PRACONTRACTUS, a contract made be- 


5 N Fee CONTRACT. | Wa. 
*ECORDIA, or PRÆcORDIA, Ge. the parts about the 


Ras 35 1 the diaphragm, the hypochon- 
» and even the heart itſelf, with t | 
Fn > With the lungs, ſpleen, G c. See 
The word is alſo ordinarily uſed for the fore-part of the region 
25 thorax. See THORAx. | 
* and ſome other authors, uſe. it for all the viſcera or en- 
3 „ Vocamus uno nomine exta in homine; See 
RA. | | 
0 © * . , : £ | & | 
8 5 principal differences between men and brutes con- 
Woes is; that there is a greater correſpondence and commu- 
We between the head and heart of the former than the latter: 
os „ is effected by means of a greater number 
8 er ves, ſent from the brain to the heart and precordia; brutes 
my receiving n | ches of the jar- 


and mai, likewiſe, by the intercoſtal pair. 


tore, or prior to another: chiefly uſed in relation to marri- 


motion. See PREMOTION and ACTION. 


| 
| 


et {reg ervesto the precordia by the branch 


— — 


PRE 
The reaſon, Dr. Willis well obſerves, is, that brutes being void 
of diſcretion, and but little ſubject to paſſions, need not, like 
man, a double paſſage for the ſpirits, the one for the ſervice of 


the vital functions, the other for the reciprocal impreſſion of the 
affections. See NERvE, SpIRIT, BRAIN, Cc. | 


PRECURSOR, PRAcugsok, fore-runner, in theology, a 


peri who goes before any one to notify his coming. 

he term is peculiarly applied to St. John Baptiſt, who is ſtyled 
the precurſor of Jeſus Chriſt, from what is {aid of him by St. 
Luke; Thou, child, ſhalt go betore the face of the Lord, to 


repare his way, 


PREDECESSOR, a perſon who has preceded another in the 


ſame office or employ. See ANcesroR. 


PREDESTINARIAN, a perſon who adheres to the docttine 


of abſolute predeſtination. See PREDESTINA710N. 

St. Augaſtin is looked on as the founder of the ſect ot preſeſti- 
narians; he being the firſt of the fathers that ſeems t have 
aſſerted the doctrine in ſuch expreſs terms; though the Janlenits 
and Jeſuits are ſil] greatly divided about the real doctrine of St. 
Auguſtin, in this article; each interpreting him conlitien:ly with 
their own ſcheme. See JansENL5M, Cc. 
Father Sirmond contends for an ancient ſect of predeſtinarianc, 
or predeſtinatians, prædeſtinatiani, cotemporary with St. Au- 
guſtin himſelf, and who had their riſe in Africa, in the mona- 
ſtery of Adrumetum; from a miſunderſtanding of St. Augultin's 
doctrine. Ir is added, that the opinion ſpread thence through- 
out the Gauls ; where one of them, a prieit, named Lucidus, 
was condemned by Fauſtus biſhop of Rheggio; and his ſen- 
rence confirmed by two councils. 

The doctrine was again broached in the ninth century, by Go- 
deſchalcus a Benedictine ; who, as Hincmar in a letter to Pope 
Nicolas, ſays, maintained wich the antient predeſtinarians, who 
had been already anathematized, that God predeſtinated ſome to 
eternal life, and others to erernal death; that God did not will 
ail people to be ſaved; that Jeſus Chriſt did not die for all, but 
only the elect, or thoſe that are ſaved, e&>c. See GRact,, 2c. 
This doctrine was again condemned in a ſynod held at Mentz: 
but the Janſeniſts, particularly the friends of Meſſ. de Port- 
Royal, and among the reſt, the preſident Mauguin, have re- 
futed F. Sirmond ; and ſhewn, that the hereſy of the predeſti- 
narians is a mere chimzra ; adding, that St. Fulgentius, St. Pro- 


ſper, and the other diſciples of St. Auguſtin, only looked on it as 


an imaginary hereſy, invented by the enemies of St. Auguſtin's 
doctrine, to traduce it. | 

In effect, the chief evidences father Sirmond produces to the 
contrary, are the prieſts of Marſeilles, who are ſuſpected of 
ſemi-pelagianiſm. See SEMI-PELAGIAN. 


PREDESTINATION, PrepesTiNAT1Io, in theology, a 


judgment, or decree of God, whereby he has reſolved, from all 
eternity, to ſave a certain number of perſons, hence named 
elect. See ELECT. Nane | 

Others define predeſtination, a decree to give faith in Jeſus Chriſt, 
to a certain number of men; and to leave the reſt to their own 
malice and hardneſs of heart. See Farrn. 

The Remonſtrants define predeſtination more laxly and gene- 
rally, the decree of ſaving believers, and damning unbelievers: 
See ARMINIANs | 

The- greateſt difficulties wherewith, the modern theology is 
clogged, turn on the article of predeſtination: both the Romiſh 
and Reformed churches are divided about it: the Lutherans 
ſpeak of it with horror; the Calviniſts contend for it wich the 
greateſt zeal ; the Moliniſts and Jeſuits preach it down as a moſt 
dangerous doctrine ; the Janſeniſts aſſert it as an article of faith: 


the Arminians, Remonſtrants, and Pelagians, are all avowed 


enemies of predeſtination. See JANSENIST, MoLINIST, CAL- 
VINISM, PELAGIAN, &c. 


- Thoſe ſtrenuous patrons of Janſeniſ m, the Port · Royaliſts, teach, 


that God predeſtinates thoſe who he foreſees will co-operate 
with his grace to the end. Du Pin adds, that men do not fall 
into ſin, becauſe not predeſtinated; but they are not predeſti- 
nated, becauſe God foreſaw their ſins. See ELECTION, Re- 
PROBATION, Cc. | 


PREDESTINATION is alſo uſed for a concatenation of ſecond 
, Cauſes appointed by providence, in virtue whereof, things are 
brought to paſs by a fatal neceſſity; contrary to all appearances, 


and maugre all oppoſition. . See FATE and DxsriNx. 


The Turks are great predeſtinarians; they eſteem the lighteſt 


accident predetermined; and on this account, are much more 
daring in battle, and run greater riſques of their lives, than they 
would otherwiſe do. See MayoMETANITSM. 


PREDETERMINATION, PxzDpETERMINaT10, in philo- 


ſophy and theology.---- The ſchoolmen call that concurrence 


of God, which makes men act, and determines them in all their 


actions both good and evil, phyſicel predetermination, or pro- 


Divines hold, that God has no part in ſin; inaſmuch as he only 


* affords his concurrence to the phyſical part of human ations, 
not to the moral part. Set LIBERTY and NycEssrrv. 
Phyſical predetermination, or premotion, if there be any ſuch 


thing, is that action of God, whereby he excites a ſecond cauſe 


to act; or by which, antecedently to all operation of the crea- 
ture, or before it could operate. in conſequence either of the 
order of nature or reaſon, he really and effectually moves and 


occaſions it to produce all its actions: that is, whatever the 
creature does or acts, is really done and acted by the agency 


— 


PRE 


of God on the creature, who is all the time paſſive. So that | 
without ſuch predetermination of God, all creatures muſt remain | 


in an eternal ſtare of inactivity; and with ſuch predetermina- 
tion, it is impoſſible but they ſhould do what they are thus put 
upon doing. 

It is ſtrongly controverted, whether or no ſuch a phyſical pre- 
determination be neceſſary to the action of natural cauſes ? The 
Scotiſts maintain the negative; urging, that all natural cauſes 
are, of their own nature, determined to a certain action; whence 
ir ſhould ſeem needleſs to call in a new predetermination of 


God, e. gr. to fire, to make it warm the hand. For if an ob- 


ject be, by the courſe of divine providence, applied to fire; 
what need a ſecond application of the fire, to make it warm the 
object applied thereto? fince beings are not to be multiplied un- 
neceſſarily. See CAUSE. 

And ſuch predetermination ſome philoſophers hold ſtill leſs re- 


quiſite to produce the acts of the will: at leaſt, ſay they, the |, 


human mind mult be allowed the common power and privilege 
of a ſecond cauſe ; and therefore be intitled to produce its own 
acts, as well as other ſtrictly natural agents. See WIL L. 
The Thomiſts, on the other hand, ſtand up ſtrenuouſly for the 
phyſical predetermination : one of their principal arguments is 
drawn from the ſubordination of ſecond cauſes ro the firſt 
Where there are ſeveral ſubordinate agents, ſay they, the lower 
agents do not act, unleſs firſt moved and determined thereto by 
the firſt; this being the very eſſence of ſubordination. 
Again, the like they argue from the dominion of God over all 
his creatures: it is of the eſſence of dominion, fay they, to 
apply and direct things ſubject rherero, to its own operations; 
and this, if the dominion be only mortal, morally ; but if it be 
alſo phyſical, phyſically. And that this is the caſe in reſpect of 
God and his creatures, is confeſſed. See Gop. 

PREDIAL tithes, decime PRADIALES, are tithes paid of 
things which grow from the ground only; as corn, hay, fruit, 
&'c. See T1THE. | 

PREDIATORY debt. See the article DEBT. 

PREDICABLE, PRADIcABILE, in logic, a general quality, 
or epithet, which may be predicated ot, or applied to, ſeveral 
ſubjects. | 
Thus animal is predicable both of man and beaſt : man is pre- 
dicable of Peter and James: triangle is predicable of an hun- 
dred different kinds of figures; as right angles, ſcalanes, iſo- 
ſceles's, &c. See PREDICATE. 

The ſchoolmen reduce the predicables to five claſſes, viz. genus, 
ſpecies, proprium, differentia, and accidens ; under one or other 
of which all that can be predicated of any ſubject, is included. 
See GENvus, SPEcIEs, PROPER, &c. 

A predicable is alſo called wuniverſale logicum, as having reſpect 
to other particular, and inferior, or ſubject things; thus animal 
is an univerſal, with regard ro man and beaſt. 

It is called a logical univerſal, to diſtinguiſh it from a meta- 
phyſical one; which is a common being, conſidered in' itſelf, 
and therefore denotminared univerſal in eſſendo; whereas the 
logical one is only univerſal as to our conception and applica- 
tion. See UNIVERSAL. 

Among the ſchoolmen, predicable is uſually defined, unum, aptum 
prædicari de multis, univoce, & diviſim : or, ſomewhat more 
clearly, a predicable is a nature which may be predicated uni- 
vocally of all things to which it is common; and which, as it 
is dividually multiplied in all irs ſubordinates, may be aptly pre- 
dicated of them all. | 

Thus, when the appellation of virtue is attributed to juſtice, 
prudence, temperance, fortitude, charity, &c. the ſame reaſon 


may be given why each is diſtinguiſhed by ſuch name; as being 


all founded in a mediocrity, and being agreeable to right reaſon, 
which is the character of virtue. 

Hence, if there be ſeveral things called by ſome common name; 
bur the reaſon of ſuch name is not the ſame in all, bur diffe- 
rent; theſe do not come under the number of predicables. As 
in the inſtance, canis, dog, which is both applied to a domeſtic 
animal, diſtinguiſhed by its barking; to a conſtellation of the 
heavens; and to a ſea - fiſh. | | 

The way by which the mind comes to form ſuch predicables, 
or univerſals, is this: among thoſe things which fall under our 


obſervation, we find ſome characters and properties common to | 


ſeveral, and others peculiar to each: what we find common, 
we conſider apart; and thus form an univerſal equally applicable 
to all. See GENERAL. | | 
PREDICABLY, PRADICABILITER, is uſed in the ſchools 
in oppoſition to predicamentally.--- Thus, matter is ſaid to be 
united to form predicably, or per accidens ; to exclude the no- 
tion of a predicamental accident. | 
PREDICAMENT, PR &DdicaMENTUM, in logic, a claſs, 


or order of beings, or ſubſtances, ranged according to their | 


natures; called alſo category, and ſometimes categorema.. 
See CATEGORY, CATEGOREMA, POSTPREDICAMENT,| 

c. N | 
The word prædicamentum was firſt introduced by Boethius, in 
lieu of the Greek x@T1ycea; and is uſed among the ſchool- 
writers with a gbod deal of latitude and variety: for ic either 
ſignifies the act of predicating, or a common predicate itſelf ; 


or, the genus or baſis of any category; or, the collection of 


ſeveral common predicates diſpoſed in a certain order: which 
laſt is its moſt uſual acceptation. 


"0 


PRE 


Hence ſome define predicament, a ſeries of pred; 
from the genus, or higheſt term, through all the inferks — 
and ns a ſeries 1 ſubſtance drawn from ſubſe 
through body, living, animal, man, to Peter, i 

— of ſubſtance. 6 > 8 Called the pre. 
The uſual definition among logicians is, that 
natural order, or ſcheme, of ſome more general or uni 
thing, and of all that is contained under the fame; that j * 
ſubordinate genera, ſpecies, and individuals. * 
The properties of a predicament, ex parte voch, i. e. of the 
term or word whereby the predicament or predicament a 2 
is denoted, the logicians hold, are, that it be one, imp an 
ciſe, and concinnous. 


Vox una, & ſimplex, rebus concinna locandis, 


The conditions requiſite ex parte rei, or of the thing to be ranged 
in a predicament, are contained in the following verſe: 


Entia per ſeſe, finita, realia, tota. 


7. e. it muſt be a poſitive being, in excluſion of non 
negarions, privations, impoſhbilities, &. and a beine per | 
to exclude accidental things, factitious things, & c. and 2 
that is, of a limited nature and extent, to exclude God 11 
other tranſcendentals: real, ſince its intention is for the better 
and more commodious diſpoſing of things in their places, to be 
the more diſtinctly known and conceived ; and whole, or com- 
plete, as not bel in the relation of a component part, or x 
only acceſſary to ſome other. ? 
PREDICAMENTAL accident. See the article Acciyoyy 
PREDICATE, PRÆDIcA TU, in logic, that Part of 1 pro- | 
ficion which affirms or denies ſomething of the ſubject. Se 
ROPOSITION. 
Thus, in, God made the world ; made the world is the predicate: 
God, the ſubject. See SUBJECT. ; 
A predicate, ſay the ſchoolmen, is properly a name predicated 
or ſpoken of another, as its ſubject : as man, in the propoſition, 
Peter is a man. | 
It is a celebrated rule or law of predicates, that nothing is 
eſteemed to be abſolutely ſpoken or affirmed of another, unlels 
it be affirmed thereof in ſuch manner, or by ſuch an affirmation, 
as wants nothing either in the ſubjeCt, predicate, or copula, to 
make it true. 
This alſo is a noted property of a predicate, that it contains, in 
ſome meaſure, irs own ſubject : thus, meral contains gold, cop- 
r, iron, &c. of which it is predicared. 
The word predicate is ſometimes ufed indifferently with attri- 
bute ; but the more accurate writers make a diſtinction Every 
predicate is indeed an attribute, ſince whatever is predicated of 
a thing, is attributed to it: ſo, if animated be predicated of man, 
it is alſo attributed to him: but every attribute is not a predicate: 
thus ſoul, learning, &. are attributed to man, but not predi- 
cated of him. See ATTRIBUTE. © 
PREDICATING, in logic, is properly the act of affirming or 
denying ſomewhat of ſomething.--- As, Man is not a ſtone; 
body is a T none The thing thus predicated, is called predi- 
cate. See PREDICATE. 1 
In the doctrine of univerſals, or predicables, to predicate is to 
ſpeak or declare a thing truly; directly, and affirmatively. Thus 
man is predicated of ſeveral, z. e. it is truly and directiy affirmed 
that theſe ſeveral are men; as when I ſay, Socrates is man, Plato 
is man, Ariſtotle is man, &c. See PREDIcABLE. 
The things predicated of others are reducible to three claſſes: 
genera, as animal, of man, gc. forms, as whiteneſs, of a wan, 
Cc. and equals, of things of equal extent, as ſpecies, differ 
ence, proprium, cc. | ; 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral ways of predicating; 35, I. l 
quod tantum, which is to predicate eſſentially, both mY the 
thing and the manner; as, Aufi is a virtue. 2 In quale oy 
tum, which is to predicate accidentally, both as to the t 1 
and the manner; as Peter is learned. And, 3. In qual 1” ; 
or in quale poſt quid, which is to predicate both eſſentially an 
accidentally, as, Man 7s rational. | 
PREDICTION, Prxapict1o, divination, prophecy; or fore 
telling ot what is to come; either by divine revelation, by 4 
and human invention, or by conjecture. See DIvINATI90 
REvELATION, &. ha, Teſt 
Divines labour hard to make the predickions in the old | 
ment rally with the events in the New. See PROPHECY 
The predictious of oracles were all dark and ambiguous. 
ORACLE. . 
PREDOMINANT, PRTDOMINANSs, that which 8 
appears moſt, or has ſome ſuperiority or aſcendance over 
ther thing. : | | 
Thus _ ſay, bitterneſs is the predominant quality, 11 K 
taſtes, or that which is moſt perceived. It is 27109 
ſugar is never to predominate in confections, nor pepper 


ragouſts. 

PRE-EMPTION, PRAEMPTIO, 2 pokes gy Woe! 
the king's pourveyor, of having the choice and f 9 
of corn and other proviſions — — king's ode ; bu 
away by the ſtar. 19 Car. 2. OURVEYOR. 

PREENING Gin ht Boe hiſtory, the action of birds, 75 
3 and dreſſing their feathers, to enable them to g 


more eaſily th 


Pr edicament is 2 


le, pre- 


-entities, 
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y through the air. See FEATHER por 


4 


PRE-E 


has given them an admirable piece 
— n which ſecrete an unctuous 
f which the bird, on 


T . * . 4 
— draws it with his bill. See O1L-BAG. 


- For their uſe herein, 
| vi. two pecu 
urniture; ve. c | 

_ into an Oil-bag) perforated ; out o 


HED karmony. See the article HARMONY. | 
Ns Ec, p rar the ſtate of a thing 


PRE-E being before another. See EXISTENCE, 


actually in 
Tue _—_ uman fouls, 4. e. that they were in being betore 


xiſtence o ; chos is, and 
they were joined to Our bodies. See METEMPSYC| 14 


TION. | | 
5 held the eternal pre- exiſtence of ſouls. See Soul. 


believe, that God created the world out of no- 
I _— of a pre-exiſtent matter. See Won, Ge. 
— 4 perſons have held mankind pre- exiſtent to Adam. See 


PRE-ADAMITE- _ ft 
* PRAFATIO, an advertiſement in the beginning 

1 to inform the reader of the deſign, order, method, 
1 obſery'd therein; of what is neceſſary to receive its full 


effect, and falicitate the underſtanding thereof. See Book. 
* The word is formed from the Latin pre and fari, q. d. to 
ſpeak, before. 


There is no part of writing that requires more art, or that fewer | 


:cceed in, than prefaces. Prefacing is, in effect, a par- 
qr a of 2 has its peculiar character and taſte 
to diſtinguiſh it from all . t is neither argumentation, 

rration, nor apology. | 

— Ge —Thie! Romaniſts call that part of their 
maſs which precedes the conſecration, and which is to be re- 
hearſed in a peculiar tone, preface. See Mass. Gy 
The uſe of prefaces in the church, they —_— is very an- 
cient; and conjecture, from ſome paſlages of St. Cyprian, Cc. 
that it was in uſe in che times of the apoſtles. 3 
The preface to the mals anciently had, and ſtill has, very dif- 
ferent names in different churches. In the Gothic, or Gailican 
rice it is called immolation; in the Mozarabic rite, {ation ; 

- ancienty among the French, it was called conteſtation; in the 
Roman church alone, it is called præfatio, preface. : 

PREFECT, PRAFECTUS, in ancient Rome, was one of their 
chief magiſtrates, who governed in the abſence of the kings, 
conſuls, and emperors. See PROPREFECT. _ 
His power was ſomewhat different ar different times; but was 
always greateſt under the emperors. His principal care was the 
overnment and adminiſtration of the city of Rome. 

e took cognizance ot all crimes committed in the city, or 
within an hundred miles thereof. He judged capitally and finally, 
no appeal lying from him; and even by the 62d novel, he pre- 
ſided in the ſenate, taking place before all the patricii and con- 
ſulares, 6c. FRY 
He had the ſuperintendence of the proviſions, policy, buildings, 
and navigation. 

There 1» 1till a prefect of modern Rome, who is a kind of go- 
vernor; differing little from the ancient prefectus, except that 
his authority only extends to 40 miles round the city, whereas 
that of the prefet# of ancient Rome reached 100 miles round. 
PREFECT of the pretorium, PRAFECTUS pretorii, was the 


chief or leader of the pretorian bands, or cohorts, deſtined for 


the emperor's guard. See PRETORIAN. | | 
The pretorian legion, according to Dion, conſiſted of ten thou- 
{and men. Suetonius refers the inſtitution of præfectur prætorii 


to Auguſtus. Ir is added, that he was uſually taken from among | 


o 


the Roman knights. 
By the favour of the emperors, his authority grew very con- 
ſiderably; inſomuch that he became the arbiter and ſupreme 
judge of all affairs. | . 
To reduce this extravagant authority, Conſtantine divided the 
Prefecture of the pretorium into four prefectures; and each of 
theſe he again ſubdivided into civil and military departments; 
though the name was only reſerved to him who was inveſted 
with the civil authority ; and that of comes bell; given him who 
had the command of the cohorts. See CounT. rx. 
Thus the office of prefect of the pretorium, which, in its ori- 
Sin, and till the time of Conſtantine, was military, and ſuc- 
ceeded to that of magiſter equitum, now commenced a purely 
dun nagiſtrarure; and at length became the prime dignity of the 
b pire. | ' | | 


- 


The ſucceeding emperors, following Conſtantine's diviſion, di. 


Vided the empire into four prefectures prætorii, as into four dio- 
celes, viz. the Gauls, Illyria, italy, and the Eaſt. See Diocksg. 
The provinces whereof theſe dioceſes conſiſted, had their par- 
ticular governors; as the head of whom was the prefeck, who, 
though he had not the command of the army, yet had the power 
of the ſword, decided ultimately of all cauſes, and had all the 
marks and honours of ſovereignty. Fiend: 
Juſtinian created a fifth prefe of the pretorium for the govern- 
2 Egypt, which had been torn off from the dioceſe of 
the Eaſt by the invaſion of the Vandals during the empire of 
that prince. 
ader Auguſtus, the officer ſent to govern Egypt with a pro- 
1 e authority, was called prafolies 2 tes 
GNANCY, the ſtate of a woman when ſhe has con- 


On wo. with 8 See CoNckpTIiON. 
tame tate, with a view to the bearing of the child in the 
. b, is called geſtation. Ses GESTATION, N 5 12 


: 


Vol. II. Ne 1a. 


t Pychagoreans and Platoniſts all aſſerted the pre- 


Hence alſo the act of impregnating. See GENERATION, 
F. oWER, SEED, c. | 


PREGNANT. —-Negative PREGNANT, in law. See Ne- 
GATIVE. . | 


| PREJUDICE, Px &JUDICIUM, a falſe notion or opinion of 


any thing, conceived without a due previous examination there- 
of. See FAaLsHoOOD, OPINION, Gc. 
Prejudice, q. d. pre: judgment, does not import a judgment 
merely as prior to another in reſpect of time, but as being prior 
thereto in reſpect of knowledge or of ſufficient attention to 
the thing; the prepoſition pr expreſſing an anticipation, not ſo 
much of time, as of knowledge and due attention. See ERROR. 
Hence prejudice is alſo called among the ſchoolmen, antic:- 
patio, & preventa cognitia, a preconceived opinion, Gc. Sec 
JupGMEnNT, TRUTH, FALL acy, SENSE, oe. | 
PREJUDICIAL action. Sce the article Action. 
PRELATE *, PRRLArus, an ecclefiaſtical ſuperior, raiſed 
to ſome eminent and. ſuperior: dignity of the church. See 
DioNIT AR. | 
* The word comes from the Latin prælatus, of pra, before, 
and fero, I bear, carry. | 
Patriarchs, primates, archbiſhops, biſhops, generals of religious 
orders, certain croſiered and mitred abbots, and even deans and 
archdeacons, are ranked among the number of prelates. 
PRELATE of the garter is the firſt officer of that noble order, 
and ancient as the inſtitution itſelf. See GaR TER. 
William de Edynton, then biſhop of Wincheſter, was the firſt 
prelnte at the erection of the order; and it has been continued 
in that ſee ever ſince. 
It is an office of great honour, but has neither ſalary nor fees; 
only a convenient lodging allowed in Windſor- caſtle; and as oft 
as the prelate comes thither, (by the ſovereign's command) he 
is to have court-livery allowed for him ſelf and ſervants. 
PRELIMINARY “, or PRALiMINARY, ſomething to be 
examined, diſpatched, or determined, ere an affair can be treated 


* 


- 


of thoroughly, and to purpoſe. 


 # The word is formed from the Lat in, pra, before, and limes, 
threſhold, | h ofa 


Preliminaries of peace take up the greateſt pact of treaties. They 
conſiſt in examining of powers, qualities of princes, ranks of 
embaſſadors, &c. | re 
PRELUDE, PRLVpruu, in muſic, a ſymphony uſed by 
way of introduction or preparation to wha: follows. 
A prelude is uſually a flouriſh, or an irregular air, which the 
muſician plays oft-hand, to ſee if his inſtrument be in tune; and 
to lead him into the piece to be played. p 
PREMISES, PREMIsSEs, PREMISSA, in logic, the two firſt 
ropoſitions of a ſyllogiſm. See SYLLogG15M. 
hen a ſyllogiſm is in form, the two premiſes being granted, 
the concluſion cannot be denied. See ConcLuston. 
The premiſes, ſays Chauvin, are properly the parts of the antece- 
dent of an argument, when complex; and are called premiſe, 
becauſe premiſed to the concluſion. See Ax TECEDENT, gc. 
Thus in the argument, Every man is an animal, Peter is a mar, 
therefore Peter is an animal: the propoſitiotis, E very man, &Cc. 
and Peter, &c. are the premiſes. - See PRoPosITION. 
Premiſes are the principles of our reaſonings; as being clear 
evident, and demonſtrative propoſitions, from the relations 


whereof to one another, we draw or infer new truths, propoli- 


tions, Wc. See REASONING, PRINCIPLE, Axio, G&c. 
The premiſes are either equal, where neither ſuffices alone for 
the drawing a concluſion,” as in the inſtance above; or unequal, 
the one major, greater, from which alone the concluſion is 
drawn? the other minor, or leſs, which only ſerves in applying 
| the antecedent to the conſequent. See ConszqQuenT. © 
In the common practice of the ſchools, however, every ſylle3 
giſm, or formal argument, of what kind ſgever, is ſaid to have 
a major and a minor, how equal foever, the premiſes may be. 
See Major, and Minor. —» 8 p 
PRENMIISE s, in law, the lands, c. mentioned in the preamble or 
beginning of a deed, leaſe; conveyance, or the like. 
PREMIU „ or PRAMIUM, literally denotes a reward, or 
recompence. AIG he 1 
Among merchants it is taken for that ſum of money, vix. 8 or 10 
per cent. which is given to an inſurer, for inſuring the ſafe return 
of any ſhip or merchandize. See PoLicy of inſurance. 
PREMIVM is allo. uſed in the money and paper-trade, for what 
is given for a thing above par. | 
Thus, lottery- tickets, .&c. are ſaid to bear ſo much, e. gr. » 
or 206. premium, when they are ſold for ſo much beyond 
7 113 7 coſt, at which the government iſſued them. 


* 


EMONSTRANTES, or e reli- 
gious order of regular canons inſtituted in 1120. 8. Nor- 
bert; and thence, alſo called Norber tine. 
The firſt monaſtery of this order was built by Norbert in the 
Ille of France, three leagues to the weſt of Lon; and by him 
called Præmonſtre, Præmonſtratum, whence e order itſelf. was 
denominated; though, as to the occaſioy of that name, the 
writers of that order are dividet. , 
The order was approved by Honorius L. in 1126. and again by 
ſeveral ſucceeding popes. At firſt thyabſtinence from fleſh was 
rigidly obſerved. In 1245. Innoceyt IV. complained of its be- 
ing neglected, to a general chapter In 1288. their general, Wil- 


lam, procured: leave of pope 3 V. for thoſe aß the 
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order to eat fleſh on journeys. In 1460. Pius IT. granted them a 
eneral permiſſion to eat meat, excepting from Septuageſima 
o Eaſter. : 

The religious of this order are cloathed in white, wich a — 

lary before the caſſock. Out of doors, they wear a white cloa 

and white hat; within, a little camail, and at church a ſur- 


lice, &c. 

* che firſt monaſteries built by Norbert, there was one fo 

men, and another for women, only ſeparated by a wall. I 

1137. by a decree of a general chapter, this practice was pro 

hibited, and the women removed out of thoſe already built, t 

a greater diſtance from thoſe of the men. 

PREMOTION „ PREMorio, in the ſchools, the action © 
God co-operating with the creature, and determining him to act. 
See PREDETERMINATION, and ACTION. | 
Phyſical premotion, according to Alvarez, Lemos, &c. is a oom. 
plement of the active power, whereby it paſſes from the firſt act 
to the ſecond; i. e. from a complete and next power, to action. 
Ir is an influence or participation of the virtue of the firſt caule, 
which makes the ſecond cauſe actually active. See CavsE. | 

PREMUNIENTES, in law, writs diſpatched to each biſhop 
to call them to parliament, warning them to bring with them the 
deans and archdeacons, one proctor for each chapter, and tw/o 
for the clergy of his dioceſe. See ConvocaTION. 

PREMUNIRE *, PRAMUNIRE, a term uſed both for an 
offence, for a writ granted thereupon, and for the puniſhment 
thereof. 

* The word is a corruption of the Latin, premonere, q. d. to 
fore warn, or bid the offender take care; ot which a reaſon 
may be drawn from the words of the ſtatute 27 Edw. III. and 
the form of the writ, Premunire facias prefatum prapoſitum, 
& J. R procuratorem, &c. quod tunc ſint coram nobis. 


Theſe will all be underſtood from one: anciently, then, the 
church of Rome, on pretence of her ſupremacy, and the 
dignity of St. Peter's chair, took upon her the diſpolal of moſt 
of che biſhopricks, abbeys, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices 
of worth, by mandates, or bulls, called eæpectative graces, and 
froviſiones, before they become void. See PRO VISION, and 
ExrECTATIVE. | 
Edward III. not brooking ſo intolerable an encroachment, made 
ſeveral ſtatutes againſt thoſe who drew the king's people our ot 
the realm, to anſwer to things properly belonging to the king's 
court; and another to reſtrain the privilege of the pope. 
The pontiff, however, {till perfiited in his pretenſions; and the 
conflux of people from England to Rome, to ſue for them, was 
as great as ever. 
This occaſioned Richard II. to make ſeveral ſtatutes of the like 
import with thoſe of Edward III. particularly one, where he 
aſſigned their puniſhment to be this; That they ſhould be out of 
the king's protection, attached by their bodies, i. e. impriſoned 
during life ; and loſe their lands, goods and chattels ; which is 
fince called the penalty f a premunire. nat 
Henry IV. made new ſtatutes againſt other abuſes of this kind 
not fully obviated in thoſe of his predeceſſors ; adding certain 
new cales, and laying on them the ſame penalty. 
By later ſtatutes, the like penalty of premunire is laid on ſome 
other offenders; as, e. gr. by that 1 Eliz. on him who denies 
the king's ſupremacy a ſecond time.—By 13 Eliz. on thoſe 
who aſſert the pope's authority, or refuſe the oath of ſupremacy ; 
on ſeditious talkers of the inheritance of the crown; and ſuch 
as affirm the king or queen to be a heretic.—And by ſtatute 13 
Car. 2. on thoſe who affirm, that the parliament begun Novem- 
ber 1640. is not yet diſſolved; or that there is any obligation in 


an oath or covenant, @c. to endeavour a change of govern- 


ment either in church or ſtate; or that the houſes of parliament 
have a legiſlative authority without the king. 

PREMUNIRE is now Chiefly uſed for the puniſhment appointed 
by the ſtatutes above-mentioned.—Thus, when it is ſaid a man 
for an offence ſhall incur à premunire, it is meant, he ſhall in- 
cur the penalty appo nted by the ſtatute 16 Ric. 2. commonly 
called the ſtatute of premunire. | 


 PRENDER *, in law, a power or right of taking a thing be- 


fore it is offered. See RENDER. | 
* The word is formed from the French, prendre, to take. 


Such a thing lies in render, but not in prender. Coke's Rep. 

part 1. Sir ola Peter's caſe. A >" 

PRENDER de baron is an exception to diſable a woman from pur- 
{uing an appeal of murder againſt the killer of her former huſ- 
band, taken from her having married a ſecond. | See Appar, | 

 RENOMEN, PRANoOMEN, among the Romans, a roper 
Ane, or name prefixed to the general name of the family; as, 

Caug, Lucius, Marcus, Goc. See Name. | 

BY en. — to our Chriſtian name, Peter, Paul, ec. 

ot introduced among the Romans till long ti 

the OY 50 Nownn, - g time after 
e name ꝙ the family was given by the Romans to their chil- 

dren the day ter their birth: bur the renomen was 9 

them till they to the virile habit. See VIX LE. ; 

arro reckons up thirty prænomina among the Romans. The 


uſual ones may be reduced to eighteen 
The Greeks had no Eng. a 
PRENOTION. Þ F@enomina : they had but one name. 


RAFOTIO, or PRACOGNITIO, a notice, 


| PREPARANTIA, or PRAPARANTIA va 


PRE 


duch is the knowledge of the antecedent: wii | 
that of the concluſion, See KNowLE DGE, Pact muſt — 
. 3 Oc, 
ſpermatic veſſels; being two arteries, and — netomy, the 
teſticles: thus called by the ancients, from an opinie of t 
ſeed began to be prepared herein. PERM, a, that the 
n er 88 TIC weffels, 
PA N, PRAPARATIO, apparatus, in 
makes one of the parts or branches of a dem 0 Wathernxics 
R - altration, 8e 
it be a propoſition in geometry that is t 
the preparation conſiſts in certain lines to be — in ap nh 
if a propoſition in arithmetic, in ſome computation dbu 
to come the more eaſily at the demonſtration. o be Wace 


PREPARATION, in chymiſtry and pharmacy, 


ſeveral manners of managing the materia n * the 
poling it to ſerve the — purpoſes. a of al. 
ere are various preparations of mercury, antimon and 
drugs to purify them, ſublime, calcine, ed Wand other 
Arr, the % Ons them, 6+ 
4 7 is uſed in ſudorific decoctions At when 
it has undergone a certain preparation, i A 
5 
torture. the article Tor 
PREPARED antimony. See the article Auron 
PREPARED opium. See the article Opiuu. 
PREPENSED, Pr &PENsvs, in law, denotes fore-thought: 
In which ſenſe we ſay, prepenſed malice, &c. 
If, when a man is {lain upon a ſudden quarrel, there weis 
malice prepenſed formerly between them, it males it murder; 
= bo 3 called in ſome ftarutes, prepenſed murder, See 
PREPOSITION, Pr #PosIT10, in grammar, on 
of ſpeech or diſcourſe. See 8 e 
The propoſition is an indeclinable particle, which yet ſerves to 
govern the nouns that follow it. Such are per, pro, propter 
, with, through, from, by, &c. See Parties,” * * 
They are called prepoſitions, becauſe prepoſite, placed before 
. I 2 1 Nou. 
er does not allow the prepoſition to be a part of ſpeech. 
but merely a modificative of F — of 4 c 
noun; ſerving only to modify or circumſtantiate it. See Mo- 
DIFICATIVE. 8 
PREPOSIT US villæ is ſometimes uſed for the chief officer of 
the king, in a town, manor, or village. 
In ancient records, the prepoſitus ville was no more than the 
bailiff of the lord of the manor. See BAlLirr. 
Prepoſitus ville is ſometimes allo uſed, in later writers, for the 
conſtable of a town, or petty conſtable. See ConsTABLE. 
PREPosITUs eccleſiæ. See the article CHURcu reve. 
Quatuor homines PREPOSITI, in Crompton, c. denote four men 
of each rown, which are to appear before the juſtices of the 
foreſt in their circuit. | | 
PREPUCE, PR Ur, in anatomy, the fore-s&in; a pro- 
longation of the cutis of the penis, covering the glans, or ex- 
tremity of the yard.—See tab. anat. (ſolanc,) fig. 10. li. cr. 
See allo PEN1s, and GLANs. | 
Dr. Drake obſerves, that nature does not ſeem more various in 
any part of her works than in the prepuce; for the figure and 
P whereof there does not ſeem any ſtandard. | 
ence, probably, aroſe the neceſſity of "circumciſion, fo ge- 
nerally practiſed throughout the oriental parts; not out ot a 
view to religion, but to cleanlineſs, and to prevent diſeaſes, which 
a detention of the mucus of the ſub-preputial glands might 
breed in thoſe hot countries. For even here, the ſame author 
adds, he has known ſome, who, having large prepuces, called 
filbert-prepuces, have been frighted at the appearance of a mucus 
oozing out upon a mere plenirude from between the prepuce and 
glans : which, it is probable, the great legiſlator of the jens 
might have a view to in the firſt inſtitution of circumcilon. 
See CIRCUMCISION. | f 
The skin of the prepuce is double; at the connexion of the in 
ternal skin, to the other part, are ſeveral oval and roundiſh * 
dules placed N about the joining of the glans to dhe 
corpora cavernoſa, and on the glans itſelt. a 
Their uſe is to ſeparate a liquor to render the agitation 0 l 
prepuce on the glans eaſy. When this liquor becomes ou 
as upon old age, or venereal contacts, it excoriates the glass 
and prepuce; and even ſometimes contracts the latter, and en- 
ders it neceſſary to be divided, to afford a pallage to che glas. 
See PHiMos1s, and PAR APHIMOsIS. | ; 
PREROGATIVE, PR«RrocarTiva, a privilege, or pre-em- 
nence, winch one perſon has over another. See FRIVE 
LEGE, Ge. 2 
The word is borrowed from the appellation of a penny 
ancient Rome, which gave the firſt vote, or ſuffrage, wt 
comitia, or aſſemblies for the election of magiſtrates; 14 | 
rærogati; becauſe firſt asked, or their ſuffrage firſt requuer® 
SUFFRAGE, and CENTURY. IPs * 
Their vote was called omen prærogatiunm, becauſe the reſt 
ally gave their votes the ſame way. See OMEN. * 
PREROGATIVE of the king, PR&ROGATIVA regis, is that Po. 
pre · eminence, and privilege, which the king hath over, not 


— — 


* 


— 


or piece of k f a 
* Ne ww * Preceding ſome other, in reſpeck of oY 
-460 | | 7 


other perſons, but over the ordinary courſe of che common 
law, in right of his crown. af Wh 


PRE 


IP | that the ki may pardon a perſon c emne: 
222 re wee dope on ict to no man's ſuit; his 
-t0 Toons cannot be taken from hitn by violence, or 8 
| Fa Giſeizin : his goods and chattels are ubjeCt to no tribute, 
— = cuſtom, nor diſtrainable, c. See * . 
— ATIVE court is 4 court belonging to the arc - i boy 
i wherein all wills are proved, and all adminiſtra- 
Cane ew that belong to the archbiſhop by his prerogarive ; 
2 where the party at bis death had bona notabilia, five 
"_ a or upwards, out of the dioceſe where he died, and 
beächin the archbiſhop's province. See PROBATE, BONA No- 
c. wo” | 
TAB und dectees of this court run in the name of the 
archbiſhop. See ARCHBISHOP. . 
This court, for the province of Canterbury, is kept 
common: ball in Do 1 N. in the afternoon, next 
r th . RCHES. 
os * — by the regiſter, who ſets down the de. 
es and acts of court; and keeps records, e. all original 
| wills and teſtaments of parties dying, having bona notabilia. 
The lace is uſually called the prerogative office, now kept in 
Das court; Where, for a moderate fee, one may have a copy 
of any ſuch will. See WILL. cede 2 
The archbiſhop of York hath alſo the like court, called his 


PRESADE PR ASAGIUM, an augury, or fign of ſomething to 
come. See AUGURY. 8 "oY 
The Romans judged of future events by certain ſigns, w — 
their ſuperſtition, or the artifice of their prieſts, had invented. 
Their moſt celebrated preſages were founded on the flight of 
birds, or the entrails of rg: : all night- birds paſſed for birds of 
ge. See VICTIM, &c. | 5 
I 1 7 popular error, that comets preſage misfortunes. See 
COMET. 


Cloſe weather, and a ſouthern wind, preſage rain. See WEa-] 


THE R, & c. 


PRESBYTA, æpesturne, in optics, a term applied to perſons 


in whom the configuration of the cryſtalline of the eye is too 
flat, ere le CRE things clearly, bur thoſe near at 
d confuſedly. See V151ON. 6 | 

The reaſon is, Nat in near objects, the viſual rays paſſing the 
retina before they unite, there can be no diſtinCtneſs, ſince the 
diſtinct baſe falls too far off beyond the retina. See CRySTAL- 
LINE, and RETINA. 

This defect is helped only with convex-glaſſes, or ſpectacles ; 
which will make the rays converge ſooner, and, if they are 
well fitted, fall exactly on the retina, See CoNvEx, and 
SPECTACLE. | | 
The word is formed from the Greek, ap:oÞus, ſexex ; becauſe 


old people are naturally ſubject to this defect; time, and the 


friction of the eye-lids, &c. gradually wearing the ball flat. 


round. See MyoPEs, | 
If the diſtance between the retina and the cryſtalline be too 


Presbytæ are oppoſed to myopes, in whom the cryſtalline is * | 


ſmall, the perſon will likewiſe be a presbyza. See CRYSTAL-| 


LINE, @c. 


PRESBYTER, a prieſt, or perſon in prieſts orders. See 
PRIEsr. | 


He is thus called, from the Greek,  peoCureggs, 'elder, of | 


Tpe7Cvs, old; becauſe, anciently, none were ordained but 
ſuch as were advanced in years. See ELDER, Ack, Ge. 
The great diſpute between the retainers to the Geneva and the 
Roman diſcipline, is about. the ſameneſs or difference of preſ 


byters and biſhops, in the times of the apoſtles. See 'Brsnoe, | ' 


and EPISCOPACY. 


The presbyteral character is held indelible. See CHAR ACER. | | 
„ A name aſſumed by the Calviniſts off 


PRESBYTERIANS 
Great Britain. See CALVINISM. 
e presbyterians, as to doctrine, agree with the church of 
ngland : their chief difference lies in the point of diſcipline, 
viz. who ſhall appoint the governors of the Church, and what 
ſubordination there ſhall or ſhall not be between them. See 
IERARCHY, OY 
he presbyterians allow of no hierarchy, no ſubordination-in 
the perſons of their miniſters; biſhops and prieſts, they main- 
tan, in the times of the apoſtles, were the ſame ; and there- 
fore, though they allow epiſcopacy as now ſettled in the church 
of England to be very ancient, yet they deny it to be jure di- 
vino. See Bishop, and EPrscoPacy. a 
In lieu of a ſeries of miniſters one over another, in quality of 


of aſſemblies, or ſynods : thus miniſter is to be obe- 
dient to the claſſis under which he lives; and that claſs to a 


| ſynod, rovincial, claſſical, or cecumenical. See CL A488, Sy-| 
; NOD, PRESBYTERY, &c. | 5 $932 Þ 


condemned | 


— 


e biſhops, and archbiſhops, their polity conliſts in a ſeries | 
e 


he power of ordination, with them, reſides in a claſſis; a 
2 are admitted to adminiſter the ſacrament, but thoſe or 
ained by the impoſition of hands of other miniſters. wy 
They make uſe of deacons to take care of their poor; and in 
the government of the church, call in lay-elders; whence their, 


nam f | | * . . f 

See 51 4 the Greek, TgeoCuTtess, ſignifying ſenior, "elder 
155 now the reigning diſcipline in the church of Scotland; 

a it was, during the inter- regnum, in England. 2 5 1 


. by \ o 


PRE 


PRESBYTERY, PRESsVTERTU, e νε,⏑,́, an aſſembiy 


of the order of the presbyters, or prieſts, with lay- elders, for the 
exerciſe of church diſcipline. See PRESBYTERIAN. 
The kirk, or church of Scotland, is divided into ſixty- nine pre” 
byteries, each conſiſting of a number of pariſhes, not excecd- 
ing 24, nor leſs than twelve. | 
The miniſters of theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder choſen 
half-yearly, conſtitute a presbyzery; who, meeting in their chief 
town, whence the presbytery is denominated, chuſe a modera- 
tor, or rather prolocutor, half-yearly. | | 
They determine all appeals from kirk ſeſſions, i. e. from the 
ſeveral parochial aſſemblies ; but can try nothing at the firſt 
inſtance cognizable before a kirk ſeſſion. See Kirk ſeſſion. 
They compoſe all differences between miniſters and people; 
for which end they hold presbyzeral viſitations in each pariſh, 
where they examine the regiſters of the kirk ſeſſions, G cc. 

ey inquire into repairs of churches ; ſee that the glebe, ec. 
ſuffer no dilapidations ; appoint ſchools in the pariſhes ; and 
ſee that the funds be not miſapplied. 
It is they alone can exclude from the communion, licenſe pro- 
bationers, ſuſpend, depoſe, and, in effect, determine all eccle- 
ſiaſtical matters within their diſtrict. From the presbytery there 
lies an appeal in all cafes to provincial ſynods. See SyNop. 


PRESBYTERY, presbyterinm, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the choir 


of a church, becauſe anciently appropriated to the presbyters. 
See CrvRca, and CHork. FX 


In _—_— to the nave, or body of the church, which was 
for the people. See Nave, ec. : 


PRESCIENCE, in theology, previſion, or fore-knowledge ; 


that knowledge which God has of things to come. 

The doctrine of predeſtination is founded on the preſcience of 
God, and on the ſuppoſition of all futurity's being preſent to him. 
See PREDESTINATION. 5 
Human reaſon can ſcarce reconcile the preſcience of God with 
the free· agency of man. See LIBERTY, and Nxckssrrv. 
How are we to admire the depth of the preſcience and wiſdom 
of God, who, in giving the firſt motion to matter, foreſaw 


all the poſſible combinations this firſt impreſſion might undergo 
during infinite ages ! Malebr. 


PRESCRIPTION, PRÆScRTIo, in law, a right or title 


— 


acquired by uſe and time. 

Preſcription is a ſort of title introduced for aſſuring the pro- 
perty of effects in favour of perſons who have poſſeſſed them 
a certain time; and to keep off any who would dilquict them, 


or recover the thing poſſeſſed, after the term fixed by the laws. 


See Posskss oN. 
Tourreil calls preſcription a penalty impoſed by the laws upon 


negligence; and adds, that poſſeſſors who have no other title to 
lead but preſcription, are only legal uſurpers. 


n effect, however, the law of preſcription does not puniſh the 


indolence of proprietors ; but only interprets their {ilence for 
their conſent ; preſuming, that a man who neglects to aſſert his 
ight for a long ſeries of years, gives it up. 


re are ſome of the lawyers who doubt, whether time and 


unjuſt preſcriptioz be any legitimate means of acquiring: others, 
more tavourable, call it the patroneſs of mankind; as being a 


general preſumption under which the law will have men live 


in peace. 

In the common law, preſcription is uſually underſtood of a 
poſſeſſion from time immemorial, or beyond the memory of 
man; as, when my anceſtors, or his from whom I have an 


_ eſtate, have enjoyed and uſed ir all the time whereof any me- 


mory remains. : 
But in the civil law, and even in our common law, there are pre- 


ſeriptions of a much ſhorter date. Preſcription of forty years 


excludes all actions whatever. Reform. Leg. Eccleſ. 
The cuſtom of Paris allows of a preſcription of ten years, if 


the parties be preſent ; and twenty, if abſent, in favour of peace- 


able poſſeſſors of an inheritance, if they have any title, how- 


ever controverted; and of thirty years in favour of thoſe who 


—— without any title at all. 
Normandy, a preſcription of forty years peaceable poſſeſſion 


is equivalent to a title, to immoveables; and for moveables, 


and wen actions, a preſcription of thirty years ſuffices. 

In 'Romiſh countries, preſcription does not avail againſt the 
church, if ſhort of an hundred years. In France, preſcription 
of twenty years is admitted againſt all crimes, except duelling, 
which was excluded by a declaration of the year 1679. In 


matters of adultery, five years ſuffice, 3. e. provided there have 


been a diſcontinuance of proſecution all that rime. g 

By our ſtatutes, a judge or clerk convicted of falſe 2 

— Ge. may be fined within two years; but, thoſe clap 
preſcribes againſt the puniſhment of the ſtatute. 


» 


The crime of maintenance or embracery, whereby perjury is 


committed by a jury, mult be proſecuted within fix days; other- 


wiſe the parties preſcribe. See JURY. 


There is no preſcribing againſt a man's lord; no preſcription 
avails to take off any ſervitude or tenure: a title is always re- 


quired there. 


The author of the hiſtory of the inquiſition obſerves, that ro 
time of — avails in matters of hereſy; even death itſelf 


does not ſecure the ſuſpected from the reſearches of that tre- 


* mendous court. See INQUISITION. | 


ParscR1PTION, in medicine, the act or art of aſſigning a proper Some take it to 8 inſt 7% 

' 2 ; - k ituted 

and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe; from an examination of nol practiſed among the Jews for ey el he cer 
ſymptoms thereof, and an acquaintance wich the virtues and | ſponding to the circumciſion on the cighth da na, corre- 
effects of the materia medica. See REMEDY, and DISEASE. IRCUMCISION, ay for males. Se 


The methodus præſcribendi is the laſt, finiſhing piece of fur- | PRESENTATION of our lady alſo gi : 
niture of a phyſician, and is the reſult of all the reſt; joined with | nuns. See REL1610vs. 9.0 gives the title to three order of 


PRESENCE, PRAsENTIA, a term of relation, uſed in oppo- 


PRESENT, PRÆSE Ns, in grammar, the firſt tenſe, or inflexion 


PRESENTATION, PREASENTATIo, in the canon law, the 


PRESENTATION of the virgin is a feaſt of the Romiſh church 
held on the twenty-firſt of November, in memory of the holy |. 


that ic ſeems a miſtake in ſome modern critics to refer its inſtitu- 


2 ready, preſent thought. See MEDICINE, and PHYSICIAN. 
To preſcribe with judgment, elegance, &c. a moderate acquaint- 
ance wich pharmacy, #. e. with the forms and preparations of 
medicines, is required. See PHARMACY. 825 
The merits of a bill or preſcription conſiſt in its being conciſe, 
pertinent, efficacious, and agreeable; in the beſt and ſuitableſt 
materials being pitched on; thoſe aſſembled in the moſt judi- 
cious proportions, made up in the beſt and moſt convenient 
form, and applied in the juſteſt doſe; a due regard being ſtill 
had to the non-naturals regimen, intervals of Fr c. 
Sydenham excelled in preſcription. See Dosk, DIET, &c. 
reſcription is either officinal, or extemporaneous , the former 
conſiſts in ordering the medicines which the apothecaries keep 
by them ready prepared according to their diſpenſatory. See 
OFrFIcINAL, and DISPENSATORY. 
Extemporaneous is that which the phyſician frames of himſelf, 
pro re nata, according to the circumſtances of the patient, to 
be made up by the apothecary according to the phyſician's bull, 
See EXTEMPORANEOUS. 


ſition to abſence; and ſignifying the exiſtence of a perſon in a 
certain place, or the ſtate of a perſon conſidered as co-exiſting 
wich another. See Co-EXISTENCE. 
In this ſenſe, an obligation is ſaid to be paſſed in preſence of a 
notary and witneſſes. At the breaking open a ſeal of a minor, or 
an ablent perſon, the preſence of a ſubſtitute is neceſſary. 
The ſchoclmen hold, that preſence, in ſpeaking of bodies, de- 
notes not only a co-exiſtence, bur a ſort of contact. | | 
They diſtinguiſh two kinds of preſence; the one virtual, in 
which ſenſe a ſpirit, or mind, is ſaid to be preſent to a body 
when it acts thereon; the other corporeal, which conſiſts in a 

hyſical contact. 

he creaſurers, & c. of France have what they call a right of 
preſence, a certain ſum due on their actual attendance in 
their offices; to oblige them to be more aſſiduous in their 
function. 
A perſon abſent in the ſervice of the king, or a community, 
is reputed as preſent. 
The Roman catholics believe the real preſence of Jeſus Chriſt 
in the euchariſt, both in body and ſoul. - See TRANSUBSTAN- 


TIATION. 


of verbs; expreſſing the time preſent, or that which now is. See 
TENSE. | 

It is a particular piece of addreſs in eloquence, to make uſe 
of the preſent for a paſt tenſe, in order to exprels a paſt action 
with the more force and warmth.—Thus, the fleet is no ſooner 
in full fea, than the heavens begin to lour, the winds riſe, the 
waves daſh againſt each other, thunder rolls, and lightning glares 
on all ſides; the 0 1 loſe their maſts and rudders, and are driven 
impetuouſly againſt the rocks. | 


act of a patron, nominating and offering his clerk to the biſhop 
or collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice of his gift, which is 


The firſt, projected in 1618. by a maid 

bray. The habit of the nuns, — m=_ = ay 

tended to have, was to be a grey gown of natural W | 5 

_ ** at goa m never accompliſhed. oh Ge 

ie ſecond was eſtabliſhed in France ab 

Nic. Sanguin, biſhop of Senlis. It 1 rac 

VIII. This order never made any great rogreſs n 

The third was eſtabliſhed in 1664. when Fred. Borromeo, be, 

apoſtolical viſitor in the Valteline, was intreated by "ay ba. 

maids at Morbegnobourg to allow them to live in community.” 

a retired place; which he granted, and erected them j ED 

congregation, under the title of congregation of our [ad Th : 

live under the rule of St. Auguſtin. s 
PRESENTEE, in the canon law, a clerk preſented b 

tron to a collator. See PRESENTATION. * 
PRESENTMENT, in law, a denunciation or informati 

the jurors themſelves, or of ſome other officer, as 2 jut a 

conſtable, ſearcher, ſurveyor, &c. of an offence. inquirable i 

the court whereto it is preſented. See Jugy, Ge. 7 
Aﬀſſiſe of darrein PxkskN TME N Tr. See the article Ass 18g 
PRESENTS, PRASENTIA, free-gifts or gratuities; eſpecil 


yon jug Spar my 

ey are ſo called, becauſe given into the hands of 

MR b e are D ee from ee 
ich are ſent to the party, or deli e 
«third perſon o the party, or de ivered by the intervention 9: 
us the XVIIIch law, de verb. ſignif. Abſentib ; 
dicantur, munera 8 mitth 33 e 
22 0 no 3 bs eaſtern princes without making them 
e preſents. Kings uſually make rich baſladors 

(fence 2 | y ch preſents to em 

EPE, or PREASEPE, in aſtronomy, a name given to 
nebulous ſtars in the breaſt of the ſign Cancer, or 1 Crab — 
of them of the ſeventh, the third of the fixch magnitude 
their longitudes, latitudes, & c. ſee among thole of the other 
ſtars in CAaNcEeR. 

PRESERVATIVE, or PraszRvaTIVE, in medicine, a re- 
medy taken by way of precaution : or to ſecure a man from a 
diſeaſe that threatens him. See REMEDr. | 
The principal preſervatives, according to Boerhaave, are abſ- 
tinence, quiet, drinking of warm water; and after this, a gentle 
and continued motion till the firſt apperance of ſweat; then 
a profule ſleeping, the body well covered. 

By ſuch means, craſs humours are diluted, the veſſels are relaxed, 
and noxious marter excreted. He adds, that the beſt defence 
againſt the force of external cold is to leſſen the winter's cloath- 
ing late in the ſpring, and to increaſe the ſummer's cloathing 
ſoon in autumn. | . 

In time of plague, preſervatives are very neceſſary againſt the 

* Contagion of the air, &c.— See PLAGUE, and CONTAGION. 

Generous wines, cardiacs, and ſudorifics, are preſervatives. 
Dr. Alprunus tells us, he made inciſions with a lancet in inguine 
dextro & ſiniſtro, and put in ſetons, to give paſſage tothe venom; 


thoſe given by the clergy, or the ſtates of a realm, to a king, | 


void. See PATRON, COLLATION, GC. which proved an excellent preſervative againit the plague that 1 
The preſentation muſt be tendered to the biſhop within an | ' raged at Prague in 1680. | KR 
hundred eighty-two days after the living is vacant, elſe it lapſes | Dr. Wenceſlaus Dobr. Zensky de Nigro Ponte gives us an uni- 
to the biſhop; and if the biſhop do not collate in half a year. | verſal preſervative againſt infection in all diſeaſes. Whoever, 
more, it lapſes to the archbiſhop; and from him in a like time] fays he, in converſing with patients of any kind, would pre- 
to the king, who may ſtay as long as he pleaſes; for aullum ten- ſerve himſelf from infection, muſt, while he 1s within the 
us OCCUTTIE TE. ſphere of their effluvia, never ſwallow his ſpittle, but ſpit it out: P 
y ſorne cuſtoms, a lay-patron has only four months time to = he conceives it to de the ſpittle that firſt imbives the 
make his preſentation in; and if he have preſented a perſon in- infection. See SALIva. | | 
capable, he may vary it, and make a new preſentation within | PRESERVING of timber. See the article TIMBER. 
the four months. Sec BENEFICE, PRESIDENT, PR sks, an officer created, or elected, to fr. - 


The word is formed from the ancient phraſe, præſentare ad 
eccleſiam, which originally ſignified the patron's ſending,or place- 
ing a perſon in a church; and which itſelf is formed from re- 
preſentare, which, Selden obſerves, is uſed in the council of 
Lateran, and elſewhere, for præſentare. See PARSON. 


virgin's being preſented by her parents in the temple, to be there 
educated. dee VIRGIN, 1 4 

It is pretended, that there were young women brought up in 
the temple of Jeruſalem; which ſome endeavour to prove from 
the ſecond book of Maccabees, Sed & wirgines que concluſe 
erant, procurrebant ad Oniam; which is the ſentiment of Eu- 
tochiuz on this paſſage. And Lyranus adds, that other more 
ancient authors obſerve, that young women were educated till 
marriage, either in the temple, or at leaſt in buildings contiguous 
thereto. "is | | 
Emanuel Comnenus, who began to reign in 1143. makes men- 
tion of this feaſt in his conſtitution. Some even imagine it to 


have been eſtabliſhed in the eleventh century among the Greeks; | 


and think they ſee evident proofs of it in {ome homilies of 


fide over a company, or aſſembly; ſo called in contradi- 
ſtinction to the other members, who are termed reſiden?s. 


Lord PRESIDENT of the council is the fourth great officer o 


crown; as ancient as the time of king John, when he Was yl 
conciliarius capitalis, See COUNCIL. .. . 
His office is to attend on the king, to propoſe buſi g 
the council- table, and to report to the king the ſeveral tran 
actions there. | / 04 in 
'PRESIDIAL, a tribunal, or bench of judges, eſtablil : 
the ſeveral conſiderable cities of France, to judge 3 
or in the mY reſort, of ihe El cute brought before che 
by way of appeal from the ſubaltern judges. 3 
The . s make one company wich the officers of the bai 
liages and ſeneſchauſſees, where they are eſtabliſhed. 4 
The edict of 1551. eſtabliſhes a. under thele two con 
tions; firſt, that they may judge definitely, and NY" . 
to the ſum of 250 livres, or 10 livres per annum. And, 2. 
the ſum of 1500 livres by proviſion. 
When they judge in the former caſe, they are obliged 5 py 
nounce it with theſe words, par jugement dernier in the ſecond, 
par jugement prefidial. 1 1 judges, the 
When they judge finally of appeals from inferior Ju 


tion to Gregory XI. in 1372. 5 


George of Nicomedia, who lived in the time of Photius: - 


| voi 
may not pronounce the ſentence or appeal, an neant, 10 


X | A „ Bur are {0 
that form only belonging to the ſovereign courts* but fit 


0 pro- 
ſecond, 


37 the) 
: void; 
t are 10 
nounce 


it has been well or ill. judged. Io 
Judge preſidially and finally, they muſt be at leaſt ſeven in 


onounce ſimply, that 


an" i ö machine made of 
Pp xtun, in the mechanic arts, a 
PRES ſerving to ſqueeze or compreſs any body very 


MacniNnE, and COMPRESSION, 8 
ods. preſſes conſiſt of fix members or pieces; = 
two flat, ſmooth planks, between which the things to 

reſſed are and two 

ging through two holes in the upper; and t: 
muy . — 8, ſerving to drive the upper plank, which 

2 againſt che lower, which is ſtable, and without 

motion. om inde: Dan 

J for expreſſing of liquors are of various Kinds; tome, 

"= *. a the lame with the common preſſes, excepting 
that the under plank is perforated with a great number of holes, 
to let the juice expreſſed run through into a tub, or receiver, 

th, 

G have only one ſcrew, or arbor, paſſing through the 

middle of the moveable plank ; which is made to deſcend into 

a kind of ſquare box, full of holes on all ſides, through which 

the juices flow in proportion as the arbor is turned, by means 
| ittle lever applied thereto. . 

W. l eee tO keep cloſe the pieces they have glued, 
eſpecially panels, Ge. of wainſcot, is very ſimple; conſiſting 
of four members. vis. two ſcrews and two pieces of wood, 
four or five inches ſquare, and two or three feet long, whereof 
the holes at the two ends ſerve for nuts to the ſcrews. 

PrEss uſed by inlayers reſembles the - joiners preſs, except that 
the pieces of wood are thicker, and that only one of them 
is moveable; the other, which is in form of a treſſel, being 
ſuſtained by two legs, or Pillars, jointed into it, at each 

d. 1 

| This preſs ſerves them for ſawing and cleaving the pieces of 
wood required in marquetry, or inlaid work. See MaRque- 
TRY. 

Founders PR Ess is a ſtrong ſquare frame, conſiſting of four pieces 
of wood firmly joined together with tenons, G. 

This preſs is of various ſixes, according to the ſizes of the 

moulds; two of them are required to each mould, at the two 

extremes whereof they are placed]; ſo as that by driving wooden 
wedges between the inould and the ſides of the preſſes, the two 

ts of the mould wherein the metal is to be run, may be preſſed 
cloſe together. See FOUNDERY. 

Printing PREss is a very complex machine, ſerving to preſs the 
ſheer of paper upon the forms, which the workman has firſt 
{meared or beat over with ink; fo as that the characters, or 
types, whereof the forms are compoſed, may leave their marks 
or impreſſions thereon. See PRINTING. 

The parts of this pre/5 are the two cheeks ; ſee CHEE; the 

four planks, wiz. the cap, head, ſbel ves, and winter, the back 

of the preſs, where the ink is placed, the ſpindle with its nut, 
the hoſe with its hooks, the platten-plate with its plug, the car- 
riage, the coſſin, gallous, tympan and its joints, &c. Laſtly, 
the handle, to bring the plank on which the coffix is fixed back- 
u. and ne ; and the bar to work the ſpindle, and preſs 
the platten on the forms. 

See the form and uſe of theſe ſeveral parts deſcribed under the 
article PRINTING preſs. 5 | 

Meſſenger of the PREss. See the article MzssENOGER. | 

Rolling —— is a machine uſed for the taking off prints from 
copper- plates. 

It is much leſs complex than that of the letter- printers. See 
its deſcription and ule under che article rolling preſs PRINT- 

ING. | 

P&Ess, in coining, is one of the machines uſed in the ſtriking 
of money; diftering from the balance, in that it has only one 
iron bar to give it motion, and preſs the moulds or coins; is 
not 2 wich lead at its extreme, nor drawn by cordage. 

e Col NIN G. | 

Binders PREss, or cutting Press, is a machine uſed equally by 
book-binders, ſtationers and paſtboard-makers ; conſiſting of 
Pig. 3 of moos in Re of er e Joined by two 

en icrews; which being turn y an iron bar 
ay together, or ſet aſunder, the cheeks, as much as is neceſlary 
2 ery in of the books, or paper, to be cut. 

g ** are placed flat on a wooden ſtand, in form of a 
| : elt, nto which the cuttings fall. A-ſide of the cheeks are 
ar pieces of wood, of the ſame length with the {crews ; 
e _— . cheeks, and prevent their approaching or 
Br equally upon turning the ſcrew. 

pon the cheeks is the ſhaft or fuſt, ro which the cutting- 


knife is faſtened by a ſcrew, which has its key to diſmount it | 


on occaſion, to be ſharpened. _. 
he ſhaft conſiſts of ſeveral parts; among the reſt, a wooden 
2 or worm, which catching within the nuts of the two feet 
at ſuſtain it on the cheeks, bring the knife to the book or pa- 


per, which is faſtened in the preſs between two boards. This | 


crew, which is pretty long, has two directories, or pieces of 
wood, which, both as tot cir form and effect, e thoſe 


of the ſcrews of the cheeks. To make the ſhaft ſlide ſquare | 


and even on the cheeks, ſo that the knife ulh 
ed along by the 
3 may make an equal paring; char foot of *. ſhaft 
ere the knife is not fixed, has a kind of roove,, directed by a 


laid; two ſcrews, or worms, faſtened to the lower | 


a firm table, 


thread faſtened d. b. 
Vor, H. Me Ik ene of the cheeks, Laſtly, the knife is a 


— ——— —— 


piece. of ſteel, ſix or ſeven inches long, flat, thin and ſharp ; 
terminating at one end in a point like that of a (word ; and at 


the other in a ſquare ſorm, which ſerves to faſten it to the ſhaft. 
See Book binding. | 


PREss, in the woollen manufactory, is a large wooden machine, 


ſerving to pres cloths, ſerges, rateens, &c. thereby to ren- 
der them ſmooth and even, and to give them a gloſs. Ses 
CLOTH, G GG. | 

This machine conſiſts of ſeveral members ; the principal whereof 
are the cheeks, the nut, and the worm or ſcrew, accompanied 
with its bar, which ſerves to turn it round, and make it deicend 
perpendicularly on the middle of a thick wooden plank, under 
which the ſtuffs to be preſſed are placed. See PRESSING. 

The calender is alſo a kind of preſs, ſerving to prels or calender 
linens, filks, ec. See CALENDER. 


PRESSING, in the manuſactures, the action of violently 


ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, linen, &c. in a preſs, to render it even, 
ſmooth, poliſhed, and gloſſy. See CLoTH, Sc. | 
This, in the ſilken and linen manufactures, they properly call 
calendering. See CALENDER. 

* 8 are two manners of preſſing; the one hot, the other 
cold. 


Method of prESSING cold.---After the ſtuff has had all its prepara- 


tions, 1. e. has been ſcoured, fulled, and ſhorn, (ſee FULL- 
ING and SHEERING ) it is folded ſquare, in equal plaits; and a 
skin of velum, or fine ſmooth paſtboard, put between each 
plait. Over the whole is laid a ſquare wooden plank ; and 
in this condition it is put in the preſs; which is driven tight 
down by means of the ſcrew turned full upon ir, by the hands 
aſſiſted with levers. 


Alter it has lain a ſufficient time under the preſs, they take it 


out, remove the paſtboards or velums; and lay it up to keep. 
It may be obſerved, that ſome do nor uſe-.a preſs with a ſcrew 
in preſſing cold; but content themſelves with laying the ſtuff on 

after plaiting and paſtboarding it as before; cover- 
ing the whole with a wooden plank, and loading this with a 
weight, greater or leſs, as is judged neceſſary. 


Method of PRESSING hot.---The ſtuff having received all its pre- 


parations, as before, it is ſprinkled a little with water, ſome- 
times with gum-water ſpurted over it with the mouth; then 
plaited equally ; and between each two plaits are put leaves of 
paſtboard; and between every ſixth and ſeventh plait, as well 
as Over the whole, an iron or braſs plate, well heated in a kind 
of furnace for the purpoſe. | 
This done, it is laid upon the preſs; and a ſcrew brought ſor- 
cibly down upon it, by means of a long iron bar. 2 
Under this preſs are laid five or ſix pieces one over another, at 
the ſame time; all furniſned with their paſtboard and iron plates. 
When the plates are well cold, they take the ſtuffs from under 
the preſs, remove the paſtboards and plaits, and ſtitch it a lit- 
tle together, to keep it in the —_ 

This manner of preſſing woollen ſtuffs is very pernicious, and 
was only invented by the manufaCturers to cover the defects of 
the ſtuffs, and excuſe their not giving them all the ſhearings, dys, 
and preparations, that are, neceſſary to render them perfect. 
Accordingly it has been frequently prohibited. 


PRESSING fo death. See the article PAIN E fort & dure. 
PRESSION, or PRESSURE, in the Carteſian philoſophy, an 


impulſive kind of motion, or rather endeavour to move, im- 
reſſed on a fluid medium, and propagated through it. See 
oTION, FLU1D, and CARTESIAN. 
In ſuch a preſſion the Carteſians ſuppoſe the action of light 
to conſiſt; ſee LIGHT. And in the various modifications of 
this preſſiox by the ſurfaces of bodies, whereon that medium is 
thus preſſed, they ſuppoſe the various colours to conſiſt, G c. 
See COLOUR. : 
But Sir Iſaac Newton has taught us better: for if light, e. gr. 
conſiſted only in a preſſion, propagated without actual motion, 
it could not agitate and warm ſuch bodies as reflect and refract 
it, as we actually find it does; and if it conſiſted in an inſtan- 
taneous motion, or one propagated to all diſtances in an inſtant, 
as ſuch preſſion ſuppoſes, there would be required an infi- 
nite force to produce that motion every moment in every 
lucid particle. | 
And if light conſiſted either in preſſion, or in motion propa- 
gated in a fluid medium, whether inſtantaneouſly, or in time, 
it muſt follow, that it would inflect itſelf 2d wmbram; for 
preſſion or motion in a fluid medium cannot be propagated in 
right lines beyond any obſtacle which ſhall. hinder any part 
of the motion; but will inflect and diffuſe itſelf every way into 
thoſe parts of the quieſcem medium, which lie beyond the ſaid 
obſtacle. 
Thus the force of gravity tends downwards, but the preſſion 
which ariſes from that force of gravity, tends every way with 
an equable force; and with equal eaſe and force is propa- 
gated in crooked lines as in ſtrait. Waves on the ſurface of 
water, while they ſlide by the ſides of any large obſtacle, do 
inflect, dilate, and diffuſe themſelves by degrees into the qui- 
eſcent water lying beyond the obſtacle. The waves, pulſes, or 
vibrations of our air, in which ſounds conſiſt, do manifeſtly 
inflect themſelves, though not ſo much as the waves of water; 
for the ſound of a bell, or of a cannon, can be heard over a 
bill, which intercepts the ſonorous object from our fight; and 
ſounds will be propagated as eaſily through crooked tubes as 


through ſtrait. Y 4 
| 15 |; N Bur 


PRE PRE 


light is never obſerved to go in curve lines, nor to inflect PRESUMPTION, Pr SUMo, in law, a ſuſpici 
Pt — hr al For the 69:4 Kurs do immediately diſfap- | jecture founded on a veriſimilitude. l picion, or con. 
pear on the interpoſition of any of the planets, as well as ſome | Pr Gyan is of three ſorts.—1. Violent, wh 
parts of the ſun's body by the interpoſition of the moon, Venus, | is allowed a full proof; as if one be killed 


ina h 
© or Mercury. man is ſeen ro come out of the houſe with a bloody uche 4 
Wo PRESSURE of the air. See the article AIR. - vo other perſon was at that time in the houſe ; this, — 
18 | Moſt of the effects anciently aſcribed to the fuga vacui, are] but a preſumption, is a proof.—a. Probable, which has bur, 
5 now accounted for from the weight and preſſure of the air. | ſmall effect. — 3. Light, or temerarious, which is of no Preys, 
3 See VACUUM. lency at all. & 
l 


1 The preſſure of the air on the ſurface of our earth, is balanced 

[| by a column of water of the ſame baſe, and about thirty-five 8 a . for a proof 

| f feet high; or one of mercury of about twenty-nine inches. | gives continual and quiet poſſeſſion : Stabit præſumptio 4 

| See 'TORRICELLIAN experiment, and BAROMETER. probetur in contrarium. Coke on Lit. - 
The preſſure of the air on every ſquare inch on the ſurface of | PRESUMPTION Was alſo anciently uſed for intruſion. See IN TR. 
the earth is computed to be abour fifteen pounds avoirdupois. | SION. | 
See BATHING. - | PRESUMPTIVE heir, the next relation, or heir at law 6 7 

PRESSURE of fluids, See the article Fl. vip. gd | perſon; who is to inherit from him 4b inteſtato; and who, iti 

PREST *, a duty in e, paid by = ſheriff upon his - 1 A — —＋ diſpoſition or 

‚ for money lett or remaining in His e See KHAEIR. 
W — PRETENCE, in heraldry. See the articles Ixzs 
# The word is French, preſt, where it ſignifies ready. : and ESCUTCHEON of pretence. ' 

PREST-MONEY is a ſum of money which binds thoſe who receive PRETENSED, or PRETENDED right, in law, 
it, to be ready at command, at all times appointed: chiefly 

D underſtood in the _ of —_— hy 333 
REST-SAIL, in the lea language, is when a ſhip carries all the Al 5 r Tide. 8 
ſhe can poſſibly croud. * PRETER zaturam, in medicine, & c. See the article Na. 
This is ſometimes done in giving chace, & c. but it is a danger -( TURE. | 
ous experiment, leſt the ſhip overſet, or bring her maſts by the | PRETER, or PRETERIT, PRATERITVUS, 
board; in which latter caſe ſhe becomes an ealy prey. 

Auditors of the PREsT. See the article AUDITOR. 

PRESTATION-MONEY, a ſum of money paid yearly by 
archdeacons, and other dignitaries, to their biſhop, pro exteriori 
juriſdiftione. 

NRESTAT ION, PRASTATIO, was alſo anciently uſed for other 
payments: Et quieti ſint de præſtatione nuragii, Chart. Hen. 7. 
Sometimes allo for pourvehance. N 

PRESTER +, a meteor, conſiſting of an exhalation thrown 
from the clouds downwards with ſuch violence, as that by the 
colliſion it is ſer on fire. See METEOR. 

+ The word is Greek, pusu, the name of a kind of ſerpent, 
called alſo dipjas, to wiich this meteor is ſuppoſed to bear a 
reſemblance. 

The preſter differs from the thunder-bolt in the manner of its 
ioflammation; and in its burning and breaking every thing it 
touches with greater vehemence. See 'THUNDER-BOLT. 

PrEeSTER John, or Fear, an appellation given the emperor of 
the Abyſſinians; becauſe anciently the princes of this country 
were really prieſts, and the word jean in their language ſignifies 
king. h 
It was the French who firſt made him known in Europe 
under this title. His empire was anciently of vaſt extent; at 
eee 5 is confined to ſix kingdoms, each about the bigneſs of 

ortugal. 

N ame Preſter John is altogether unknown in Ethiopia, 
and took its riſe hence, that the people of a province where this 
prince uſually reſides, when they requeſt any thing, ſay, Fean- 
coi, i. e. my king. His proper title is, The Grand Negus. 

Tu here is alſo a Prefter John of Aſia, mentioned by M. Polo 

the Venetian. His juriſdiction is in the country of Cangingu, 
between China, Sifan, and Thibet; a kingdom mightily valued 
by the Chinele for its policy, and the number of its fortified 
cities; though they have uſually the utmoſt contempt for foreign 
countries. 
Some ſay this latter is ſo called from a Neſtorian prieſt, men- 
tioned by Albericus, towards the year 1145. to bave mounted 
the throne. Ochers, that he takes the name from a croſs which 
he bears in his hand as a ſymbol of his religion. 


In caſes of a charter, or feoffment, if all the witn 


deed be dead; the violent 2 that ſtands eſſes to the 


cUrcnrox, 


8 Law, is Where one 
is in poſſeſſion of lands and tenements, which another, oi 


out, claims and ſues for.—Here the pretenſed right is in him . 
who ſo claims or ſues. =. 


aſt, in 
an inflexion of verbs, expreſſing the — 2 time paſſe 
See VERB. : 
Preter, or preterit, is a general name that comprehends all the 
inflections correſponding to the ſeveral tenſes, or ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances and relations of the time paſt; all which the 
Latins, &c. diſtinguiſh by particular inflections or termingions 
of the verb; which make the proper notion of tenſes. See 
TENSE. | 
The modern languages, particularly the Engliſh, in lieu of 
different terminations of the verbs themſelves, have uſual 
recourſe to thoſe of their auxiliaries and participles. . See Vers, 
_ 8 n 
e preter, or paſt time, is ſubdivi ammarians into 
e 3 2s, e. gr. I had, 1 N the Latin, 
Habebam, cogitabam ; in the French, Favubois, je penſois;—the 
preter-perfedt, as, I have had, I have thought, babui, cogitavi, 
J'ai eu, j ai penſs;— and preter-pluperfect, as, T had thought, 
I had had, habueram, cogitaveram, f eus en, j eus penſe. 
The Engliſh have properly but two caſes or kinds of the preter 
tenſe: viz. the preter time of the imperfect action, as, I was 
at ſupper then, but had not yet done it: and the preter time 
of the perfect action, as, I had then ſupped, and it was then 
done —The preter tenſe is ofteneſt formed of the preſent tenſe, 
by adding ed; as, I burned. 
The French have a particular caſe of the preter-perfe2, which 
F. Buffer calls the preterit ſimple, in oppoſition to the former, 
called the preterit compoſite ; others call it the preter it indefi- 
nite, becaule expreſſing a thing done indeterminately ; as, j ecrivis 
hier. This anſwers to the aoriſtus of the Greeks; and in the 
diſtinction of this from the compound preterit does one of the 
greateſt niceties in the practice of the French language conlilt 
See AORISTUS. _ 
In the paſſive voice, the Latins, French, &c. have recourſe 
to participles and auxiliaries, like the Engliſh, to form their pre- 
ter tenſes; as, I was loved, amatus eram, j'etois aimb, &c. 
PRETERIT, Px zTERITUs, in the Roman juriſprudence. 
Infans PRETERITUS in that of whom the father has forgot lo 
make mention in his teſtament ; which renders it intirely nul. 
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See TESTAMENT. 
PRESTIMONY, PRASTIMONIA, in the canon law, a term] Exheredation of his ſon is allowed in a father, but never 
* about which authors are much divided. It is derived 2 præſta- reterition. | tif 
 tione quotidiana, and is by ſome defined a kind of benefice PRETERITION, or PRETERMISSION, in rhetoric, 2 figure 


ſerved by a ſingle prieſt: in which ſenſe, preſtimony is the ſame | whereby, in pretending to paſs over a thing untouched, we make 
with a presbyterial chapel. See BENEFICE. | a ſummary mention thereof. See PARALEPSIS. 
Ochers will have preſtimony to be the incumbency of a chapel, | I will not ſay he is valiant, he is learned, he is Juſt, &c. 
without any title or collation; ſuch as are moſt of thoſe in| The moſt artful praiſes are thoſe given by way of preterition. 
caſtles, where prayers or maſs are faid; and which are mere] See ReTictncy. | 
oratories unendowed.—Whence alſo the term is applied in the [PRETERNATURAL rains. See the article RAx. 
Romith church to certain 5 offices beſtowed on canons, PRETEXT, or PRETENCE, a colour, motive, or cauſe, ei 
religious, or others, for the ſaying of maſſes, by way of aug-| ther real, or apparent. See Col. ou. 
mentation of their livings. | PRETEXTA, or PRRTExTA, among the Romans, was 
Ochers, again, will have preſtimony to be a leaſe or conceſſion long white gown, or toga, having a band or border of purple 
of any eccleliaſtical fund, or revenue belonging to a monaſtery, at bottom. See To A. | | 
to be enjoyed during lite. | It was worn by children of quality till the age of oy 
Du Moulin makes preſtimony a profzne benefice, which, i. e. by boys till ſeventeen, at which time they laid jt 2 - 
however, has a perpetual title, and an eccleſiaſtical office with | and aſſumed the virile gown. Girls wore it till marriage. 


certain revenues attached to it; which the incumbent is allowed 
to ſell, and which may be poſſeſſed without tonſure: ſuch as 
the lay churchwardens of Notre-dame. He adds, that in pro- 
Priety the canonries of chapels are benefices of this nature. 

Upon the whole, the ſureſt opinion ſeems to be this, that pre- 
{timony is a fund or revenue appropriated by the founder for the 
ſubſiſtence of a prieſt, without being erected into any title 
ot benefice, chapel, prebend, or priory; and which is not ſub- 
ject either to the pope, or to the ordinary; but whereof the pꝛ- 


cron, and thoſe who have a right from him, are the collators, and 
nominate and confer, pleno jure. | 


VIRILE. Pos 
It took its name pretexta, according to Godwyn, one - or 
pura prœtexta erat, becauſe guarded about with purple . 
The pretexta, at firſt, was a robe of ſtate, or emo, 
only by the chief 1 and the prieſts; nor was it ia 
for ſuch who wore [ is 2 5 or ſentence 

als againſt them, till it was pulled oft. = 
fo — of time it _ permitted to noblemens children; 
and, at length, even to all Roman children in general. 
PRETIOUS. See the article PRE cTOUs. 


0 PRETIUN 


PRETOR, Pa rox, an eminent magiſtrate, or miniſter of 


PRETrOoR was alſo a title among the Romans, given the governor 


PRETORIAN guards, PR&TORLE cobortes, were the ſol- 
diers of the emperor's guard ; fo called, as ſome imagine, from | 


p Ki kel called præfectus prætorii. See PREFECT. | 


%. inguiſhed by the title of prætorium Auguſtale. 


pRET UM ſepulchri, in old law-books, Ge. thoſe goods ac- 


| is buried. 
cruing to the church wherein a corps i 


ö it i lon 
in canons; lib. 19. cap. 6. it is ordered, that along 
W chat is buried, there go his cow, horſe, appa- 


rel, and the 


| being familiars and domeſtics of the deceaſed. See HERIOT, 
MoRTUARY, &. 


juſtice, i jent Rome. See JUDGE and JUSTICE. _ 
apy * of the commonwealth, all the great ma __ 
were ſtyled prefors; afterwards the title was be on on a : 
the principal 3 of thy Wy at laſt, pretor became re 
| 2 particular magi Fo 
0 — of Rome 388. the people 2 1＋ W 
one of the conſuls always choſen from among t = elv Ns : . 
ſenators granted it, on condition that a new magiſtracy | 2 
he erected, to be filled wholly from among the patricians : ſuc 
was the origin of the preture, prætura; which, mae obſerves, 
was lirſt diſcharged by Spurius Furius ; and whoſe office was to 
Jaok to the admmiſtration of juſtice and equity between man 
and man; much in quality of a lord chief juſtice, or lord chan- 
cellor, or rather both in one. i a 
Bur buſineſs increaſing in proportion as the empire was inlarged, 
a Tecond prætor was created, to take COgNIZance of the affairs 
of foreigners reliding at Rome: upon which the former was 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of prætor ur banus, or major; and the 
latter by that of prætor peregrinus, Or 71707. 
The number, in after-times, was much increaſed : under the 
reign of Auguſtus there were twelve pretors, and afterwards 
cizhteen; two whereof were called prætores cereales, as being 
charged with the providing of corn and grain; and two others 
pretores fidei commiſſarii, In the code, . I. t. 39. we find 
a law of the emperors Valentinian and Marcian, which reduces 
the pretors to three. 
The office of the pretor, or prætor urbanus, was to render 
juſtice in the city: he had a power to interpret the laws, to 
ſupply and reform them; and even to make new ones, when 
the public good required it. See CIv IL law. 
In the inſtitutes, the edicts of the pretors are called jus hono- 
rarinm; whence it ſhould ſeern, they had only the force of 


2 ; . . 
Jaws out of reſpect to that eminent magiſtrature; the buſineſs of 


the prezor being rather to look to the obſervation of the old laws, | 


than to make new ones. See -ENICT.. 

Some are of opinion, he had not the jus gladii, the power of 
the {word ; the cognizance of criminal matters being the ſpecial 
province of the prefect of Rome. See PREFECT. 

But others are of another ſentiment. - In the general, it is very 
difficult to fix preciſely how far his power extended. When 
he waiked, he was preceded by {ix lictors; and was cloathed 
with the robe called trabea. 

His authority, like that of the other magiſtrates, was very much 
weakened and reduced under the emperors. In the Digeſt and 
Code is a title de officio pretoris. 


of a province, who had ſerved the office of pretor. See PRo- 
PRETOR. | 
Whence provinces governed by pretors, or reſtrained to thoſe 


who had diſcharged that office, were called pretorian provinces. 
See PROVINCE. | 


their place or ſtation. in the palace or court called pr ætorium. 
ee PRETORIUM. 


Their inſtirwion is owing to Scipio Africanus, who firſt eſta- | 


bliſhed a company of the braveſt men in his army, picked out 


for the purpole, to be his guard, and never to ſtir from his fide 
in battle. See GUaRD. | 


heir number was at length increaſed, as Dion tells us, to ten | 


thouſand. They were commanded by an officer created by 
ETORIUM. P 


ee PRETOR, 


here were of theſe pretoriums in all the cities of the Roman ; 
empire The ſcripture mentions that of Jeruſalem under the 


þ 


dame of judgment-hall; and there are ſtill lome remains of one ; to fatisfy their paſſions the better, have been ſeized with a 
par | thd 5 wh; hos | - priapiſm, which has been followed with univerſal convulfiens, 
ETORIUM was alſo the tent or pavilion of the general of the | 


PRI APUS, pan, a term ſometimes applied to the genital 


at Ni 
iſmes in Languedoc. 


Tec army; wherein councils of war, ec. were held. See 
ENT, and PAy1L1ON. | | | 


3 the time of Auguſtus, the emperor's tent in the camp was 


ETORIUM was alſo a place in Rome where the retorian guards 
were lodged. See PRETORIAN. * | | F : | 


refer have the prerorium to be properly the tribunal of the 


Hretforii; or an auditory deſtined for the rendering, of | 


* in the emperor's palace. See PREFECT.) , +. 
20 they argue from St. Paul's epiſtle to the Philippians; and 
have ds called prætorium, they will have the guards to 
ominated prætoriani, | 4 
the emperor's lafety. pare | 15 e e 28 * 


f 


a 0 : | of 
furniture of his bed; none of which may 
diſpoſed of otherwiſe than for the pa ment of debts, Cc. as 


2 » PR &TORIUM,-among the Romans, the place, 
| 0 or court, wherein the pretor Of a province lived, and | 
, cre that magiſtrate ſat to adminiſter juſtice to the people. | 
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Others will not allow the pretorium to be any tribunal, or ſeat 
of juſtice, but merely the imperial guard-houſe. 
Perizonius has an expreſs diſſertation to prove, that the pretorium 
was no court of juſtice in St. Paul's time; but the camp or 
place where the pretorian guards were quartered. He adds, that 
the name pretorium was not given to places where juſtice was 
adminiſtred till long time after; when the office of the præ- 

Fectus prætorii was converted into a civil function. 

PREVARICATION, PR zvaricaTIo, in the civil law, is 
where the informer colludes with the defendant, and ſo makes 
only a feigned proſecution. 
Sylvius, in his comments on Cicero, pro Cluentio, gives us the 
difference between the three terms, calumniari, prevaricari, 
and tergiverſari. He who in his accuſation forges faults never 
committed, is ſaid calumniar; : he who undertakes one's ſuit, 
and either will not add reafons in behalf of his client, or nor 
anſwer the objections of his adverſary, when he is able, is ſaid 
prevaricari: and he who deſiſts in his accuſation, and lets the 
ſuit drop, tergiverſari. | 

PREVARICATION, in our law, is when a man falſly and deceit- 
fully ſeems to undertake a thing, with intention that he may 
deſtroy it: e. gr. where a lawyer pleads booty, or acts by 
colluſion, GG. | 

PREVARICATION is alſo uſed for a ſecret abuſe committed in 


— 


private perſon. 

PREVARICATOR, PRAvaRicaToR, in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, is a maſter of arts, choſen at a commencement, to 
make an ingenious, fatirical ſpeech, reflecting on the miſde- 
meanors of the principal members. See TERRA filius. 

PREVENTION, ' PR. &vENnT10, in the canon, &c. law, the 
right which a ſuperior perſon or officer, has to lay hold of, 
claim, or tranſact an affair, prior to an inferior one, to whom 
otherwiſe it more immediately belongs. 

The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the pope's preventing 
the ordinary collators; and of the royal judges preventing ſub- 
altern ones. See CoLLATION, JUDGE, JURISDICTION, @%c. 
The Roman canoniſts maintain, that the pope, who is the 
ſource of all juriſdiction, has not tranſmitted it privatively to 
the ordinary collators; but that he may ſtill not only collate 
concurrently with them, bur alſo prevent them by uſing his 
Original power as head of the church. See ExPECTATIVE, and 
PRovisIoN. | | 
Theſe preventions are grown odious in ſeveral countries, where 
they do not now obtain withour a world of modifications and 
reſtrictions; and ths civil power in France always judges in 
favour of the ordinary collators. See PREMUNIRE. 
The pope has no prevention to the prejudice of lay-patrons ; 
but by the concordat he has reſerved to himſelf the right of 
conferring elective benefices by prevention, and even cathedral 
and collegiate dignities. See CONCORDAT. 
If the proviſions of the pope, and collations of the ordinary, 
bear date on the ſame day, the Ultramontane canoniſts give the 
9 to the pope; the French to the ordinary. 
he cardinals have a particular indulgence not to be prevented 
by the pope within {ix months. 


PRIAPEIA, in poetry, a name given to certain obſcene epi- 


grams, and other pieces, compoſed on the god Priapus, whereof 
we have many inſtances in the Greek Catalecta. See PRIApus. 
PRIAPISM, Sp ,EE¼-k,, in medicine, a continual and painful 
erection or tenſion of the yard. See ERECTION, and Penis. 
The term is derived from Priapus, a heathen god, whom the 
poets and painters repreſent with a yard always ſtiff and cct. 
See PRIAPUs. 

As fatyrs are uſually painted after the ſame manner, the diſeaſe 
is alſo called ſatyriafis, or ſatyriaſmus. 
Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the Kader and pria- 
piſmus; in that the latter is without any effuſion, or deſire of 
coition ; but the former attended with both. 

The immediate cauſe of a priapiſm is the heat, pungency, or 
-acrimony of the ſemen, accompanied with a convulſion of the 
muſcles of the part, which 5 the veins and cavernous 
bodies, prevent the return of the blood. 

The more remote cauſes are too hot, ſharp, ſtimulating foods; 
cantharides are alſo found to perform the ſame effect, but with 
much more violence. There are inſtances of people, eſpe- 
cially old men, who, making uſe of cantharides to enable them 


and even death. See CANTHARIDES. 


parts of men, wiz..the penis, and teſtes. See GENITAL. 

he name took its riſe from Priapus, a fabulous deiiy, parti- 
-cularly adored at Lampſacus, the place of his birth; who, for 
the extraordinary ſize of his parts, was exceedingly revered by 
the women; inſomuch that the ſcripture ſeems to tell us, king 
Aſa dethroned his mother Maachah,. becauſe ſhe had conſecrated 
a grove to Priapus, and preſided at his ſacrifices. 
PR. CE, PRETIUM, the value of a thing. See VALUE. | 
PRICE current, in commerce, a weekly account of the cur- 
rent value of moſt commodities. See CURRENT. rt. 
PRICK poſt, in building. See POS r. DP 
PRICKED wine. See the article WINE, MOEN 
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the exerciſe of a public office, or of a commiſſion given by a 
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PRICKING, in the ſea-language.—To PRICK the plat, 'or 


chart, is to make a point therein, near about where the ſhiÞ is 
now, or is to be at ſuch a time; in order to find the courſe they 
are to ſteer. See Couxsx, CHART, &e. 

PRIER age. See the article AGE. 

PRIER aid. See the article Alp. ITY ; 

PRIEST, ſacerdos, a perſon ſer 4part for the performance of 
facrifice, and other offices and ceremonies of teligion. See 
SACRIFICE, REL1G10N, Cc. 

Thus the falſe gods and goddeſſes of the heathens had their 
prieſts; prieſts of Mars, of Bacchus, of Hercules, of Iſis; and 
ſome of them their prieſteſſes. See Po TIFF, exc. 

The Jews bad two orders, viz. prieſts ahd levites, who ſerved 
in the temple. See LEviTE, &c. 

The Mahometans have their prieſts called ſcheik and muphti; 
and the Indians and Chineſe their bramins and bonzas. See 
MvuenaTr, BRACHMAN, @*c. - 

PRIEST, PRESBYTER, in the Chriſtian church, is a perſon in- 
veſted with holy orders; in virtue whereof, he has a power to 
preach, Pray) adminiſter the ſacraments, &c. and, in the Romiſh 
church, alſo, to bleſs, abſolve, &*c. See ORDERS. 

By the canons, a man mult be twenty-four years of age ere he 
be admitted to the prieſthood; anciently thirty years were re- 

uired. See ORDINATION. 

he holy ſcripture uſually confounds the title of prieſt, preſ- 
byter, with that of biſhop, epiſcopus; and does not ſeem to 
give any ſuperiority to the one over the other: and yet the 
abſolute equality artiong all the prieſts in the government of the 
church has few iuſtances, but what are conteſted. See PREs- 
BYTER. 
Blondel and Salmaſius maintain with a world of reaſon, that in 
the primitive church, the prieſts governed with perfect equality, 
and without any other pre-eminence beſide that of age; and yet 
to conſult the fathers and tradition, the presbyterian form of 
government would ſcarce ſeem to have been known among the 
ancients. See PRESBYTERIAN. 
In effect the primitive writers ſpeak of nothing but epiſcopacy ; 
and of that too, frequently in ſuch terms, as if they eſteemed 
it of apoſtolical inſtirution. See Ep1scoyacy, and BisHop. 
As, in the ancient church, the deacons had the management 
and adminiſtratioa of the revenues of the church, their autho- 
rity grew apace, and in a little time they were got above the 
prieſts. St. Jerom uſed his urmoſt endeavours to prove, that 
deacons were originally inferior to prieſts; and the council of 
Nice decided the queſtion in favour of the latter. See DEACON. 
Indeed, an order of deacons having been inſtituted without any 
other function than to aſſiſt the prieſt ar the altar; theſe have 
made no difficulty of owning the ſuperiority of the prieſts. Add 
to this, that the order of a deacon being now become neceſſary 
to arrive at that of a prieſt, there is no room to diſpute the pre- 
cedency: but the deacons who had retained their function, had 
the diſpoſal of the revenues, and paid the prieſts their penſions, 
ſtill maintained the ſuperiority. Upon which, the ſixch coun- 
cil in Trullo pronounced once more on the diſpute, and gave 
the pre- eminence to the prieſts. | 

Arch PRIEST, ſee the article ARCH prieſt. 

Cardinal PRIEST, ſee the article CARDINAL. 

High PRIEST, ſee the article PONTIFEX. - 

Regular PRIEST, ſee the article REGULAR. 

PRIESTs of the oratory, ſee the article ORATORY. 


 PRIEST's cap, in fortification, ſee BONNET à pretre. 


PRIMA zaturalia, in phyſics, atoms or the firſt particles 
whereof natural bodies are primarily compoſed ; called alſo 
3 naturalia, which ſee: ſee allo PARTICLE, AToM, 

c. | 

Tria PRIMA, in chymiſtry, ſee the article TRIA. 

PRIMA wiz, in medicine, the firſt paſſages of the chyle; in- 
cluding the celophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, and their appen- 
dices. See CHYLE, &c. ſee allo VIX. 

PRIMAGE, a duty at the water- ſide appointed by a ſtatute of 
Henry VIII. to be paid to the maſter and mariners of the ſhip, 
by the merchants whoſe goods are loaded or unloaded. 

Ir is paid to the matter for the uſe of his cables and ropes, in 
moving the goods; and to the mariners for their ſervice and 
aſſiſtance. 

This is different, in different places; in ſome 12 d. per tun, in 
others, a peny per pound; in others, ſix-pence per bale or 


5 Jock. See DuTy, and Cusrou. 
P 


IMARY planet, a planet which revolves round the ſun as a 
centre. See PLANET. 
Such are Saturn, Jupirer, Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury; 
thus called in oppolition to ſecundary planets, or ſatellites. See 
SATURN, VENUs, ec. 
Some aurhors reſtrain the primary planets to the ſuperior ones, 
iz, Saturn, Jupiter and Mars; but very impertinently. 


PRIMARY affections, AFFECTION 
PRIMARY collateral points, COLLATERAL, 
PRIMARY dials, See the arti- } DIAL, 
PrRiMaRy motion, cles MoT1oN, 
PRIMARY place, PLACE, 
PRIMARY qualities, QvALITY, 


PRIMATE, PR1Mas, an archbiſhop, inveſted with a juriſ- 
diction over ſeveral archbiſhops or biſhops. See Ach 


- BISHOP, 2 „ 
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Father Sirmond derives the origin of primates hencs. 
large provinces having been divided Sa row. that the 
perors, the firſt diviſions were called firſts, other ma em. 
others thirds, &c . and the title primate iven to the ons, 
litan, 1. e. to _ wn of the — which was the coping on | 
rovince, ere the diviſion was e. e 
Thi TROPOLITAN. as METRovory, and 
is metropolitan primate had ſome juriſdiction over the bj 
E er 7 ven iſh 
Pars rye on provinces; and was alſo called Patriarch, 85 
he term primate is Latin, and ſignifies the firſt. 
of a ſociety ; the Greek word correſpondi 2 Or prefider: 
_—_ ce EXaRcH, «aan. Mabel arge. 
oſe who hold for a ſtrict eccleſiaſtical hi "RIP 
primate to be he who has ſeveral — ne, int ; 
patriarch has ſeveral primates. Yet it is pretty evid "4 wh 
_ » that primates were at firſt confounded with — 
thus Socrates, enumerating ten patriarchs. d. 
1 8 2 lies ches not make = 
n Africa, after the diſtinction was made, the pri 
at all ſubject to 2 3 thus the bithox of Cutter 
was primate, paid no obedience to the bi 4 
be was N | WO Alexandria 
or, to be a primate, was it neceſſary to . 
for luffragans : each province of Africs, — — 
compoſed the dioceſe of Alexandria, had its primate : this 10 
lity being given to age. 5 
In France, the ſubdiviſion of provinces gave occaſion to the 
erection of primates : thus Aquitaine, e. gr. being divided i 
two provinces, the archbiſhop of Bourges became — 
the Aquitaines, becauſe Bourges was the capital of the firſt. : 
Thus alſo the diviſion of England into two provinces, Canter 
bury and York, in 1152. gave occaſion to the introduction of 
primacies among us; Canterbury, which was the metropolis be- 
fore, thence giving the title of primate of all England to its 
prelate, though the archbiſhop of York ſtill claims that of pri- 
mate of Englaud. And accordingly, the firſt has ſome i 
diction over all England, relating to adminiſtrations, &&c. which 
the latter has only within his own province. See Provixcs 

PRIME, Pr1Mvs, the firſt in order, degree, or dignity among 

_ things of the ſame or like kind. ; 
us we ſay, prime miniſter, prime mover, pri | 
See Min1sTER, . 2 * 

PRIME, or PRIME minute, in geometry, denotes the fixtieth 
part of a degree. See DEGREE. | 

PRIME is ſometimes alſo uſed for the tenth part of an unit. 
See DECIMAL. | 
In weights, it is uſed for the twenty-fourth part of a grain. See 
GRAIN. 

PRIME number, in arithmetic, a number which can only be mez- 
ſured by unity; or whereof : is the only aliquot part: ſuch are 
5, 7, IT, 13, &c. See NUMBER. 

Prime numbers inter ſe, among themſelves, are thoſe which 
have no common meaſures beſides unity; thus 12 and 19 are 
prime numbers inter ſe. | 

PRIME figure, in geometry, is that which cannot be divided into 
any other figures more ſimple than itſelf. See Ficus. 

Such is a triangle among planes; and the pyramid in folids.— 
For all planes are made of the firit, and all bodies or ſolids com- 
pounded of the ſecond. | a 

PRIME vertical is the vertical circle which paſſes through the 
poles of the meridian. See VERTIC AL. 

PRIME verticals, in dialing, or PRIME vertical dials, are thoſe 
projected on the plane ot the prime vertical circle, or on planes 

arallel thereto. See Dial. | 

heſe are what we likewiſe call direct, erect, north or ſouth 
dials.—But ſince every plane hath that pole raiſed or depreſſed 
thereon, which lies open to it; therefore this plane (if a direct 
ſouth) hath the ſouth pole elevated, and conſequent!y the ſtyle 
( whoſe height muſt be the complement of the latitude of the 
place) will point downwards. Wherefore' to find the hour's 
diſtance from the meridian upon this plane, the proportion i 
As the radius is to the line of the ſtyle's height, or co-latitude; 
ſo is the tangent of the hour, or angle at the pole, to the tan 
gent of the ſeveral hours diſtance from the meridian. By tv 
canon, the hours requiſite for the plane, as alſo the half. hour, 

uarters, &c. being calculated and fer in a table; the dial i de- 
cribed after the ſame manner, as the horizontal dial. Nori 
direct erect dials are but the backſide of the ſouth, becaule 
lying in the ſame azimuth with ir; therefore it is no more 
turning the ſouth dial upſide-down, and leaving out the ſiſper- 
fluous hours between 5 and 7, and 4 and 8, and the north di 
is made. "Only note thar the ſtyle muſt point upwards to fe 
north pole. Harris. 9 2 eee ee 

PRIME of the moon is the new moon at her firſt appearance, 
about three days after her change. See NEw moon. _ 

PRIME is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church, for the firſt of the can0- 
nical hours, ſucceeding to lauds. See Hoves, Lav, &. hich 

PRIME, in fencing, is the firſt and chief of the guards; W 
is that the body is in, immediately after drawing the fuld; 1 
ing fitteſt to menace and terrify the enemy, by reaſon A 
of the ſword is held higher up to the eye, than in af Woh 
other guards, See GUARD. . 
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Pre, or PRIMING of @ gun. Sce PRIMING. | pg. 
" 5 | 


LUS. See th j | 
PRIMUM ce the article PRIMIPILUS 


PR 


'S in antiquity, the firſt or chief perſon in 
rn 5 2 "as Ger, PRINCIPAL, &. 


d occurs frequently in the code, and even in 
AI Kae laws 128 & is there alſo occaſionally uſed | 


— — as, Primicerius totius Anglie. 


reat variety of primicerii, both in church, 
A Rea Tl — pen. er, ahve of the empreſs, primi- 
and ; auguſtalis, primicerius of th bardariote, primicerii of the 
h pr the court, of the chamber, of the palace, &c. 
The face primicerius, = 8 
with the chant0r among us. See CHANT wo 13 

he church of Merz, the primicerius is t r digni ry. 

"be dioceſe and prefides at aſſemblies of the clergy, in preju- 


dice of the biſhop. 


At Venice, the dean of the church of St. Mark is called primo-| 


cirio, or primicerius : he is independent of the patriarch of Ve- 
2 and enjoys epiſcopal privileges. f of 
PRIMIER ſeiſin, in law, PRIMA ſeiſina, or the Frſt rz 
branch of the king's prerogative, whereby he had the firſt 
geſnon of all lands and tenements held of him in chief, 
oof his tenant died ſeized in fee; and conſequently the 
bs ts and profits thereof : till the heir, if he were of age, did 
hom e: and if under age, till he became of age.—But all 
cha Siding by — ſoiſen are annulled by a ſtat. 12 Car. II. 
ISIN. ; 
PRIMING, or PRIME of 4 Gun, is the gunpowder put in the 
n or touch-hole of a piece, to give it fire by. 
he priming is the laſt thing done in charging. See CHARGE. 
For pieces of ordnance, they have a pointed iron rod, to pierce 
the cartridge thro the touch-hole ; called primer, or priming- 


panitud, among Painters, ſignifies the laying on of the firſt 
colour. See COLOUR, and PAINTING. 
PRIMIPILARII, or PRIMOPILARIT, or PRIMIPILARES, in 
antiquity, were properly ſuch as had formerly borne the office 
of primipilus, or firſt centurion of a legion, to whom was en- 
truſted the care of the banner. See CogoRT.' 
Some will alſo have primipilarii to have been a denomination 
iven to the ſoldiers of the firſt cohort of a legion. | 
The primipilarii had conſiderable advantages; one of the chief 
was, that molt of the ſoldiers who died in the campaign, left 
them their heirs. ; 
PRIMIPILUS, or PRIMoPILUs, or PRIMIPILI centurio, 
in antiquity, the centurion of the firſt cohort of a legion, who 
had charge of the Roman eagle. See CENTURION, and Co- 


RT. 
PRIMITLE, the firſt fruits gathered of the earth; whereof | 


the ancients made preſents to the gods. See FRUITS, 
In Leviticus, the primitiæ of all fruits are injoined to be offered 
to God. See TITHE. | 
In our law, the primitiæ are one year's 2 after avoidance, 
of every ſpiritual living, as rated in the king's books. See 
FirsT fruits. e | 
PRIMITIVE, in grammar, a root; or a word in a language, 
which is neither derived from any other language, nor com- 
pounded from any other words of the fame. See RooT, WoRD, 
@&'c. Thus, God is a primitive; Godly, a derivative; God-like, 
2 compound. See DERIVATIVE. | 
PamiTIVE, in arithmetic. See PRIME, and NUMBER. 
PRIMO beneficio ecclefraſtico habendo, in law, a writ directed 
fromthe king to the lord chancellor, appointing him to beſtow 
the benefice that ſhall firſt fall in the king's gitt, above or under 
ſuch a value, upon this or that clerk. See BENEFICE, 
Propoſitio de PRIMO adjacente. See PROPOSITION. | 
PRIMOGENITURE, PRMOOENTTURA, the right of firſt- 
born, or eldeſt ſon or child. F ee. 
The right of primogeniture ſeems to be an unjuſt prerogative, 
and contrary to natural right : for ſince it is birth alone gives 
children a title to the paternal ſuccceſſion, the chance of primo- 
geniture ſhould not throw an inequality among them. 
Accordingly, the right of primogeniture, which calls the elder- 
born to the crown, preferably to the other, was not introduced 
into France till very late: ir was unknown to the firſt race of 
kings; and even to the ſecond. 
Ihe four ſons of Clovis ſhared the kingdom equally among them- 
ſelves; and Louis le Debonnaire did the fame: it was not till the 
Tace of Hugh Caper, that the prerogative of ſucceſſion to the 
crown was appropriated to the firſt-born. 5 
By the antient cuſtom of gavel. tina, ſtill preſerved in ſome parts 
of our iſland, primogeniture is of no account ; the paternal 
a 88 dy equally ſhared by all the ſons. See GAvEL-KinD. 


ens. See the article ENs. 


itſelf, and 


PRIMUS. peronexs. See th ED 
PRIMUS 7 0 the article PERON AUS. 


See the article ScaLENnvs. LE CES 
PRINCE, PRINCEPs, in politics, a perſon inveſted with the 


ſupreme command of a ſtate or country ; independent of any 


luperior. See SovEREioN, NI PE 8 
. | MONARCH, KING, G. 
VoL. II. Ne 122, is is Sn 


: 


them, quite round- 


Cange obſerves, was the ſame | 


| PRINCE is alſo uſed for a perſon who is ſovereign in his own terri- 


tory ; yet holds of ſome other, as his ſuperior or lord, and pays 
homage or tribute to him. | 


Thus all the princes of 2 are feudataries of the emperor : 


they are as abſolute in their r ive principalities, as the em- 
N or himſelf; yet are all bound in certain ſervices to him. See 
MPEROR. See alſo ELEcTors,ELECTORAL, and COLLEGE. | 

PRINCE, in ancient records, frequently fignifies no more than 
lord.—Du Cange gives a great number of inſtances of this 
uſage. See LorD. 
In effect, the word princeps in Latin, whence prince in Engliſh, 
originally ſignifies only the chief, or firſt: it is compounded of 
the Latin primus, and caput; and is properly a word of dignity 
and office, not of property and ſovereignty. 
Thus, in the charter of king Offa, after the biſhops had ſub- 
ſcribed their names, we read, Brordanus patritius, Binnanus 
princeps ; and afterwards the dukes ſubſcribed their names. 
And in a charter of king Edgar, in Mon. Angl. rom. z. p. 301. 
Ego Edgarus rex rogatus ab epiſcopo meo Deorwolfe, & principe 
meo Aldredo, &c. And in Mar. Paris, p. 155. Ego Halden 
princeps regis pro viribus aſſenſum prebeo, & ego Turketillus 
dux concedo. | 

PRINCE of the youth. —Among the ancient Romans, it was the 
cuſtom for the emperor in his life-time ro nominate him whom 

he would have to ſucceed in the empire, under the title of 

princeps juventutis, & Ceſar. See CASAR. 

in the ludus Trojanus, the youth who was choſen captain, was 

alſo called princeps juventutis. See TROJANUS. 

PRINCE is alſo a title given to the iſſue of princes, or thoſe of the 
royal family. S:e Son, and DAuoaHTER. 
In which ſenſe they are called, particularly in France, princes of 
the blood; as partaking of the blood to which the ſovereignty is 
appropriated : and not by any hereditary right, but as a patri- 
mony ſubſtituted to all the royal race. See BLOOD. 
In England, the king's children are called ſons and daughters of 
England: the eldeſt ſon is created prince of Wales. See 
PRINCE of Wales. The cadets, or younger, are created dukes 
or earls, with what title the king pleaſes. They have no apa- 
nages, as in France; but only what the good pleaſure of the 
king beſtows on them. See Apanace. ZN | 
The ſons are all by birth counſellors of ſtate: the daughters are 
ſtyled princeſſes ; to violate the eldeſt of which, unmarried, is 
at this day high treaſon. 
To all the king's children belongs the title of royal highneſs : 
all ſubjects are to kneel, when admitted to kiſs their hand; and 
at table, out of the king's preſence, they are ſerved on the knee. 
The firſt prince of the blood in France is called abſolutely 

monſieur le prince. The quality of prince of the blood gives 
a rank and precedency, but does not include any juriſdiction ; 
they are princes by order, not by office. 
Wicquefort obſerves, that it is not fifty years ſince the princes 
of the blood of France gave place to all embaſſadors, even 
thoſe of republics ;=and it was at the king's requeſt, that they 
were ſince allowed the precedency. 1 
The moment a pope is elected, all his relations become princes. 
See Port, NEPoTISM, c. | 

PRINCE . of Wales, the eldeſt fon of England. See Sox. 
He is born duke of Cornwall; and immediately intitled to all 
the rights, revenues, exc. belonging thereto; as being deemed, 
in law, at full age on his birth-day. | 
He is afterwards created prince of Wales; the inveſtiture where- 
of is performed by impoſition of a cap of ſtate, and a coroner, 
a verge of gold, and a ring. He holds the principality by pa- 
rent, granted him and his heirs, kings of England. 
The title and principality were firſt given by king Edward the 
firſt to his eldeſt ſon : till that time the eldeſt fon of England 
was called lord prince. While Normandy remained to the king 
of England, the eldeſt ſon was always ſtyled duke of Normandy : 
{ince the union; his title is Magne Britanniæ princeps. 
He is reputed, in law, the ſame perſon with the king: to ima- 
gine his death, or to violate' his wife, is bigh-treaſon. His re- 
venues, as duke of Cornwall, are computed at 14000 J. per. 
annum. The revenues of the principality were eſtimated, 300 
years ago, at 4680 J. per an. 

PRINcE's metal. See the article METAL. | 

PRINCIPAL, PxrincieaLis, the chief, moſt conſiderable, or 
neceſſary part of a thing. | Os 

| Thus we fay, the mayor is the principal magiſtrate of a city or 

town a council of war conſiſts of the principal officers. In 

a peroration, the principal points inſiſted on are to be briefly 


ſummoned up. The principal of a college, or hall, is the maſter 
thereof. See UNIVERSITY. e nap! 3 

PRINCIPAL, in commerce, is the capital of a ſum due or lent ; 
in which ſenſe the word is uſed in oppoſition to intereſt, See 
INTEREST. © | Bae | 


| PRINCIPAL is alſo uſed for the firſt fund or ſum put by partners into 


common ſtock; by which ir is diſtinguiſhed from the calls or ac- 
ceſſions ſometimes required, when the former proves inſufficient. 
PRINCIPAL point, in perſpective, is a point in the perſpective 
plane ; upon which a line drawn from the eye, perpendicylar to 

the plane, falls. See Poi Nr. 7 
is point is in the interſection of the horizontal and vertical 


1 


plane, and is alſo called he point of fight, and point of the eye. 
N See” Vor, Gc. . e A, r 
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PRIMcAr AL. ray, in perſpective, is that which paſſes perpendicu- | 


_— Row the ſpeCtator's eye to the perſpective plane, or picture. 
ce Rav. | 

Whence the point, where this ray falls on the plane, is by ſome 
alſo called che principal point, which other writers call he centre 


. of the picture, and the point of concurrence. See POINT. 
PRINCIPAL,, PRINCIPALIUM, in old law-writers, is ſometimes 


uſed for a heir-loom. See HEIR-LOOM. 

In Urchenfield com. Hereford, certain thay als, as the beſt 
beaſt, beſt bed, beſt table, &c. paſs to the eldeſt child, and are 
not ſubject to partition. 


PRINCIPAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a mortuary, or corſe pre- 


Sent.——Item lego equum meum vocatum le bay gelding, 1 
offeratur ante corpus meum in die ſepulturæ mee, nomini princi- 


palii. Teſt. Joh. de Macclesfield, 9 Hen. 5. 


PRINCIPAL cauſe, Cavsr, 
PRINCIPAL challenge, See the ar- CHALLENGE, 
PRINCIPAL officers of the navy, ticles ) Navy, 
Princierir peritio, PETITIO. 


PRINCIPLE, PRIN cru, a term frequently uſed for the 


cauſe, ſource, or origin of any thing. See CAvusE, &c. 

In which ſenſe we fay, the principle of thinking, of willing, &c. 
In phyſics, we muſt ever have recourſe to a firſt principle, 
which is God. See CavsE. 

The Manichees admit of two principles, the one of good, the 
other of evil; which they eſtabliſh in quality of two contrary 
deities, conſtantly oppoſing each other. Sce MAN1CHEE. See 
alſo Goop and EviL. 

According to the doctrine of Pelagius, our own wills are the 


principles of our good actions, and we ourſelves the principles of 
our good wills. See PELAGIANS. 


PRINCIPLE is defined, among the ſchool philoſophers, to be that 


from which any thing is, is done, or known: unde aliquid eſt, 


fit, aut cognoſcitur; which is a very extenſive ſignification, and 


agrees to all kinds of principles, 
Thus, the premiſes are principles, in reſpe& of the concluſion ; 
and thus fire, and every other agent, are the principles of things 
which they produce. See AcT10N, and AGENT. | 
The Thomiſts define principle to the like effect: id à quo aliquod 
rocedit aliquo modo. | 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh principles, into thoſe of being, 
principia eſſendi; and 4 of knowing, principia cognoſcendi: 
or, principia rei, and cognitionis. 
Of the firſt they make two kinds; wiz. principles of origination, 
which are thoſe from which ſomething proceeds really the ſame 
with the principle; as in the proceſſion of the Son and Spirit 
from the Father in the Trinity. And principles of dependency; 
in which ſenſe, any cauſe is a principle, in reſpect of the thing 
cauſed ; or a ſubject, in reſpect of the accidents inherent in it. 
The ſecond is that from which we borrow or derive our know- 
9 of ſome other thing; or it is that which makes the thing 
be known. Such are axioms, definitions, hypotheſes ; ſuch alſo 
are examples, explanations, &c. See KNOWLEDGE. 


Innate PRINCIPLES. See the article INNATE. | 
PRINCIPLE, in phyſics, or PRINCIPLE of à natural body, is ſome- 


thing that contributes to the eſſence of a body; or whereof a 
natural body is primarily conſtituted. See Bopy. 


_ Ariſtotle defines principles to be thoſe things which are not made 


or conſtituted of themſelves, nor of other things, but all things of 
them: Quæ non ſiunt ex ſe invicem, nec ex aliis, ſed ex iis omnia. 
To give an idea of natural principles, conſider a body in ſeveral 
ſtates; a coal, e. gr. that was juſt now a piece of wood: it is 
evident there is ſomething in the coal, which before exiſted in 
the wood; this, whatever it is, is a principle, and is what we 
call matter. Sce MaTTER. 

Again, there muſt be ſomething joined with this matter, to 
make it wood rather than fire, or fire rather than wood: this is 
another principle, and is what we denominate form. See Form. 
Matter and form, then, are univerſal principles of natural 
bodies. The Peripatetics add a third principle, viz. privation ; 
for though, ſay they, a thing is not made from nothing; yet it 
muſt be made from its not being that thing before. This 
Ariſtotle calls privation, and admits it as a third principle. But 
the moderns reject it: for if privation be a i it is at 
leaſt ſo in a very different ſenſe from matter and form. See 
PRIVATION. 


Some late philoſophers admit no principles but acid and alkali. 
See ACID, and ALK ALI. | | 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes rwo ſorts of natural principles, as they 
concur in the generation, or in the compoſition of bodies. 


PRINCIPLES of generation, or of a body in Feri, are thoſe with- 


out which a natural generation can neither be, nor be conceived. 


uch are the three principles above-mentioned, matter form 
and privation. | ; 


PRINCIPLES of compoſition, or of a body in facto eſſe, already 


made, are thoſe whereof natural bodies really conliſt.— Such, 
according to him, are matter and form; to which ſame add a 
third, vlg. union, to connect the two others together. But 
this is only neceſſary upon ſuppoſition of ſubſtantial forms. 
See ſubſtantial Form, | 

Principles are uſually confounded with elements; yet is there a 


real difference: elements are properly the firſt and ſimpleſt be- 
ings, ariſing from the firſt determination or e prin- 


Ciiples. They are che ſimpleſt things in which matter and form are 


RI 


a principle, as matter, is only a begun, not a 
fect and ——, 7. 


rinciples of bodies, which ſerve to account fo Mechanical 
artificial ſtructure of things, and all the fn ai men 
ences of bodies from motion, figure, and other differ. 
ns Ne eee common 
eſe principles ate differently maintained b | A 
ferent ſects of philoſophers ; 1 — the r dif. 
Corpuſcularians, to whom may be added the modern G5 
diſts ; the Carteſians; and the Newtonians, See Epic; allen. 
CoRPUSCULARIAN, CARTESIAN, and NwroxIAx SEAN, 
PRINCIPLES, in chymiſtry, are the firſt and ſimpleſt part ye, 
of natural bodies are compounded; and into which - e 
. reſolvible by iy, ee * | ] ae 
eſe are more properly, as well as more commonty. . 
8 See agen * ; monly, ciel 
he chymiſts m ve principles; three wher 1 4 
active ee which are ſuppoſed to act of _ * 
do not need to be put in motion by others: ſuch as alt: f 
pbur, or oil; and mercury, or ſpirit. See AcrIyE.— The - 
they ſuppoſe the foundation of all favours ; ſee Sap. the 
ſulphur, of odours; ſee SULPHUR : and che ſpirit, or mc : 
of colours; ſee SPIRIT. uy, 
The two paſſive principles, which have no force in 
themſelves, and only act by being join'd with ſo 
others, are phlegm, and caput mortuum, which they aig ci 
elementary principles. See Passiv E, and PaLEGM, G. 2 
PRINCIPLEs, among Hermetic philoſophers. —According to theſ 
—— the rwo uni ver ſal principles of ſenſible nature — 
ubtile and ſolid, which being joined in a greater or leſs depr 
8 all chat beautiful variety of beings in the univerſe. we 
he three natural principles are ſalt, tulphur, and mercury 
Theſe principles generate the four elements; and are, as it were 
ſecondary elements, inaſmuch as they are contained in all mixed 
bodies. Sulphur is the firſt, and ſtands in the place of mae. 
mercury the ſecond, ſtanding in the place of female; and falt the 
third, which copulates the others together. Dict. Hermez, 
PRINCIPLE is alſo applied to the foundations of arts and ſciences, 
See ART, and SCIENCE. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, principles are not to be proved; they muſt 
be. common notions.. See No'r1oNn, and Axtow. 7 
There is no diſputing againſt a man that denies principles: the 
worſt reaſoning is that which includes a petitio principii, i. e. 
which ſuppoſes a principle that ought to be proved, 
PRINCIPLE is alſo applied by extenſion to the firſt rules or maxims 
of an art. See RUDIMENT. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a man is ignorant of the principles of g 
metry ; meaning, he has not learnt Euclid's elements.— The 
principles of molt arts and ſciences are found in this dictionary, 
under their reſpective heads. | 
PRINTER, zypographus, a perſon who compoſes, and takes 
impreſſions from moveable characters, ranged in order, or from 
Pres engraven, by means of ink, and a preis. See PRINTING. 
aſr, money, Tchr, Mentel, and Kolter, were the firſt 
printers. The firſt that practiſed it in England was Fred. Cor- 
ſeilles, brought over from Haerlem, under king Henry VI. In 
France, Gering; at Rome, Conrad Sweynheim, and Arnold | 
Pannarts, both Germans; at Naples, Sixtus Rulinger. - . 
The great printers were Aldus, and Paulus Manutius; the two | 
Badii; William and Frederick Morel; Oporin; Frobenius; Rob. 
Hen. and Char. Stephens; Gryphius, Turnebus, Torres, Com- 
melin, Plantin, Raphelengius, Vaſcoſan, Bleau, Criſpin, andthe 
two Elzevirs.—The learned printers were, the Manutii, the 
Stephens's, the Badii, Turnebus, Wechel, Morel, Juntæ, &c. 
Plantin had the title of arch-printer, archi- typographus, given 
him by the king of Spain, in conſideration of his printing tne 
lyglot of Antwerp. a 
he names, characters, and eloges of all the famous printers are 
found in part II. of the firſt tome of the jugemens des ſcauam. 
The prinzers, ſince the eſtabliſhment of that art, are eltecm 
a part of the company of ſtationers and booklellers: before 
that eſtabliſhment, the company conſiſted only of booklellers 
binders, writers, illuminers, and parchment-makers— 
parchment-makers prepared the skins, and made the parchment 
or velum; which were then almoſt the only matters books Were 
written on. The writers, or copyiſts, wrote and tranſcri 
after copies given them by the bookſellers. The binders _ 
charged with the binding of thoſe days, which was ver} _—_— 
only conſiſting of two flight boards covered with ſome pail 
leather. The illuminers painted in miniature, and gilt — 
letters, head- pieces, tail- pieces, and other comparume — 
Laſtly, the ſtationers or bookſellers et the writers to work, 
ſold their copies in ſhops, and other places, on che days ; 
them by the ſtatutes to expoſe the tame. See Book, Foo 
SELLER, BOOKBINDING, LIBRARIUS, Gc. 10 
PRINTING, zypographia, the art of taki impreſſions = 
ink, from characters and figures moyeable or mover: 1 
upon paper, velum, or the like matter, See CHARACTER, 
LETTER, Ins, PAPER, G. | ** 
There are two kinds of printing; the one for books, the th 
from copper-plates, for pictures. The frſt called common i 
printing, the ſecond rolling ꝓreſi printing. Tr 


aerent in 
me of the 


i tween the two confiſts in this, that the 
pe 7 —— caſt in relievo, and thoſe of the 


RELIEVO, ENGRAVING, &c. 
= ? eed, of a 


nt ſtanding among the Chineſe; but then, their prix?- 


The —— 
characters N 
ater Dog ing is modern invention: it is, ind 
very n ours. It muſt be owned, the Euro- 
n 9 * 5 was much the ſame with, the Chi- 
mow 1 was at that time no commerce or correſpond- 
between Europe and China, the paſlage into the eaſt by 
bee f Good Hope being as yet undiſcovered by the Por- 
We _ ** is no room to charge the Europians with bor- 
— their art from the Chineſe: but each mult be owned to 
N len on the ſame thing, though at very different times. 
e Cou let aſſures us, that printing has been in uſe in China 
— — 930. Father le Comte * more largely; 
2 that ir has been there from almoſt all ages: he adds, 
W.. _ is this difference between theirs and ours, that, where- 
* uti but a very ſmall number of letters in our a phabers, 
vs 11 b = various arrangement of theſe are able to form infi- 
I — we have the advantage, by making our cha- 
u 0 moveable, to print the largelt works with an inconſi- 
derable quantity of letter; thoſe that ſerved for the firſt ſheets, 
ſerving Over again for the ſucceeding ones: the Chineſe, on 
the contrary, by reaſon of the prodigious number 7 their let- 
ters, are precluded this reſource; and find it more eaſy, and leſs 
expenſive, to cut all their letters on wooden blocks; and thus to 


neſe; yet, a8 


make as many blocks as there are pages in a book, and theſe of 


no further uſe but for that ſingle Work. Their method of print- 
. ＋ . the firſt inventors of the European 
| — were, in what city, and what year, it was frſt ſer on 
3 is a famous problem long diſputed among the learned. 


In effect, as the Grecian cities contended for the birth of Ho- 


iti hat of printing. 
mer, ſo do the German cities for t 8 
Mertz, Haerlem, and Strasbourg, are the warmeſt on this point 


of honour : Italy alſo would have entered the liſts ; bur the 


s being at firſt divided between the firſt three pretend- 
— — et in poſſeſſion of the queſtion, which, in real- 


ity, is not yet juſtly decided; though it muſt be owned, Mentz | 


ays had the majority of voices. * . 
We 8 enter N I diſquiſition of the merits of the 
cauſe, but only propoſe the pretenſions of each.—John Mantel 
of Strasbourg, John Guttemberg and John Fuſt of Mentz, and 
L. John Koſter of Haerlem, are the perſons to whom this ho- 
hour is ſeverally aſcribed, by their reſpective countrymen; and 
have all their advocates among the learned. : 
Mantel, a phyſician of Paris, enters the liſts in behalf of his 
name-ſake of Strasbourg; and contends that it was he firſt invent- 
ed printing in the year 1442. and that, in conſideration here- 
of, the emperor Frederic III. gave him a coat of arms corre: 
ſponding thereto: he adds, that rh whom he had 
taken in as a partner or aſſociate, carried it to I. 
took in Fuſt a partner. | g 
The Haerlemers, with Boxhornius, Schrevelius, &c. refer the 
firſt invention to Laurenzs Janzs Koſter of Haerlem, in the 
year 1430. adding that his aſſociate Gutremberg ſtole away 
his rools while he was at church, and carried them to Mentz, 
where he ſet up for the firſt inventor ; though others attribute 
this theft, Cc. to his partner Fuſt. 75 
Munſter, Polydore Virgil, Paſquier, &c. will have Guttemberg, 
or Guttemburgh, to have really been the inventor of printing; 
and add that he took in Fuſt and Schoeffer for aſſociates. 
Naude, in his Maſcurat, eſpouſes the cauſe of Fuſt, or Fauſt, 
or Fauſtus; and will have him to be the firſt printer in Europe, 
and that he took in Guttemberg for a partner. His reaſon for 
Pocket Fuſt in poſſeſſion of this privilege, is, that the firſt 
ks that were printed, appear to have. been all of his impreſ- 
ſion. It is more than probable, had Guttenberg or Koſter had 
2 greater or an equal ſhare in the invention, they would not 
have allowed him to attribute the whole to himſelf and his ſon- 
in- law Schoeffer, as he” has done, without ever offering to do 
he wer in the leaſt contradicting him, and aſſerting their 
n right. WO! 
Theſe editions are, 1. The Catholicon Januenſis, dated in 1460. 
ana now in the king's library. Fuſt's name, indeed, is not to 
this; bur it is perfectly like the following ones, where it is. 
2. The Latin bible of 1462. now in 8 king's library. 
3. Tully's Offices, in 4t0, (the reſt being all folio's) in the year 
1865 - and 1466. for there are copies in the Bodleian, and the 
brary of C. C. college, Oxon, of both thoſe dates. 4. Other 
ibles of 1471. 5. St. Auguſtine de civitate Dei, 1473. 6. Mer- 
curius Tritmegiſtus de poteſtate & ſapientia Dei, in 1503. 
Tas 5 Lira in 1518. Ec hgh 
id 70 this, that at the beginning of Livy, is a privilege granted 
by the emperor Maximiin, he for 4 — of 
Printing that author for ten years; and for fx years, to all the 
Aer books he ſhould print thereafter, in conſideration of his 
at er-in-law, Fuſt's, having invented the art of printing. This 
Fuudege is dated 1518. and ſigned Jac. Spiegel. 
mm however, in the epiſtle after that privilege, does noi 
COT aver the fact; he uy obſerves, that the firſt or the 
ict inventor of that art is held to be I. Fuſt. lo the advertiſe- 
went to the ſaid book, Nic. Carbachius ſpeaks to the ſame 
2 3s the privilege, and Eraſmus. e, e 
#519 Guttemberg, Mantel, and Koſter, Naude obſerves, the | 


| 


i 
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entz, where he | 
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Printing; as ap 


FRI 


parton is not yet born that can ſay he has ever ſeen books printed 
y, any of thetn, before, or as early as thoſe of Fuſt. All that 
is urged on their behalf, is only founded on reports, conjec 
tures, probabilities, forged authorities, and the jealouſies of cities- 
RE one another. 3 

et Salmuth, in his additions to Pancirollus, cites a public act, 
whereby it appears, that Fuſt, after having invented printing, and 
ſuſtained it a long time on his own footing ; at length took in 
Guttemberg as a partner, to contribute to the expence; whic!; 
was vety great, by reaſon the firſt books were moſt of them 
printed on velum, or at leaſt parchment, and after the Chineſe 
way. GEM | 
But the cauſe is not thus decided: the advocates for Koſter 
urge divers things, to put him in the place here aſſigned to Fult. 

r. Ellis, in the N tranſactions, fathers books on him 
prior to any of thoſe above referred to Fuſt ; and even ſome as 
early as 1430. and 1432. It is certain, the Haerlemers ſhew 
printed books of that date, which agreeing ſo well with the ac- 
count given by Theod. Schrevelius, and others, leaves Mr. Ellis 
little room to doubt, whether the honour of the invention be bis 
or the other's due. All that belongs to Fuſt, according to this 
writer, is the honour of eſtabliſhing the art in greater luſtre and 
perfection at another place many years after, 

ut the difficulty lies, either in ſhewing why the practice ſhould 
be ata ſtand from 1432: to the reviving of it at Mentz by Fuſt 
and Schoeffer, in 1465. or elſe in giving ſome account of the 
condition and progreſs of this invention during that interval. 
Now, Boxhornius, Schrevelius, and other authors, expreſly 
affirm, that ſo large a work as the De Spiegel, Speculum Salutis, 
of Koſter, ſhewn at Haerlem for the firſt printed book, could 
never be his firſt eſſay: he muſt have had the art in its rougher 


_ rudiments before, and have made many trials on leſſer works: 


no doubt his firſt attempts were on looſe ſheets, which we may 
ſuppoſe were eaſily loſt. In effect, it muſt be allowed no in- 
conſiderable argument in Koſter's behalf, that the rudeſt and 
moſt artleſs performances ſeem to be his: Mr. Ellis mentions | 
ſome things of this kind without date, which he had ſeen in 
the king's library at St. James's, in that of Benner college and 
the Bodleian at Oxford, with all the marks of the utmoſt ſim- 
plicity; and which might fairly bid for firſt eſſays. There is 
lomeching ſo aukward and coarſe in them, that any body almoſt 
might have done them; mere nature being ſufficient, with- 
out any art or experience at all. The ink was only common 
writing ink, unartfully ſpread upon wooden blocks, very clum- 

y cut, G. | 
By this time we have traced up the art to ſuch a ſtate, that ir 
may, perhaps, ſcarce ſeem worth the conteſting who it was in- 
vented it; and. no doubt, printing, as it now ſtands, owes more 
to the genius and addreſs of ſome of the later improvers, than 
it did to its firſt author. 
The fame conſideration may make us more eaſy under our pre- 
ſent ignorance of the inventors ot moſt other arts; many of 
which had ſuch ſimple unmeaning originals, that you or I ſhould, 
perhaps, think it no mighty credit to be eſteemed the authors of 
inventions nothing leis artful and ingenious. 


Progreſs of PRIN TIN G. The firſt printers, then, whoever they 


were, whether Koſter, Fuſt, Schoeffer, or Guttemberg, made 
their firſt eſſays on wooden blocks, or forms, after the Chineſe 
manner. 

It is not improbable, ſays Mr. Bagford, they might take the hint 
from ancient medals and ſeals; but others rather imagine it to 


have come from the method of making playing cards, which, 


it is certain, bears a near reſemblance to the primitive proceſs of 
rs from the firſt ſpecimens of that art above- 
mentioned. See CARDs. 

The book at Haerlem, the vocabulary called Catholicon, and the 
pieces in the Bodleian and Benner's college, are all performed 


in this way; and the impreſſion appears to have been only given 


on one {ide the leaves; after which the two blank ſides were 
pond together, | | 

ut they toon found the inconveniencies of this method; and 
therefore bethought themſelves of an improvement; which was 
* waking ſingle moveable letters, diſtinct from one another. 

heſe being firſt done in wood, gave room for a ſecond im- 
provement ; which was the making of them, at length, of me- 
tal: and, in order to that, cutting moulds, matrices, &c. for 
caſting them. | 
From this ingenious contrivance, we ought to date the origin of 
the preſent art of printing, as practiſed throughout Europe; 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the methods of the Chineſe abroad, 
and the card-makers at home, which were the ſame art, only 
practiſed in a different place, or with a different view. 
And of this, Schoeffer, or Scheffer, firſt ſervant, and after- 
wards partner, and ſon-in-law, of Fuſt, at Mentz, above-men- 
tioned, is pretty generally allowed the inventor : ſo that he was 
properly the firſt printer; and, in ſtrictneſs, the bible, which 
was printed with moveable letters in 1450. was the firſt printed 
book; the next was Auguſtine de civitate Dei, then Tully's 
Offices, &&c. about the year 1461. | : | 
But the art being yet in its infancy, there were ſome imperfec- 
tions in the books they printed; among the reſt was the want 
of capital letters: hence they left the places of the initial letters 
blank, and gave them to the illuminers ro paint in gold, or azure: 
though, AS ſay, this was done deſignedly, to enable them 


pe 


to paſs off their books for manuſcripts. 


— Fry 


Some authors tell us, that Fuſt carrying a parcel of his bibles to 
Paris, and offering them to ſale as MSS. the French, upon con- 
ſidering the number of books, and their exact conformity with 


one another, even to a point, and that the beſt book-writers 
could not be near ſo exact, concluded there was witchcraft in 


From the right ſide of this plate ariſc 2 
an inch high, running the whole length of tele oa, don haf 


to ſuſtain the letters, the ſides of Which en and ſerving 
from the ſame plate likewiſe ariſe three cit lo. — r, 


—_— 


— — — 


language appeared. 


which were printed about the ſame time with the Greek, at Sou- 


 embaſlador at the Porte. FM 
Out of Europe, the art of printing has been carried into the 


Method of PRINTING.—The printing letters, characters or types, 


the articles LETTER and CHARACTER. 
Of the method of forming or caſting them, under the article | 


made more or leſs long according to the width of the page, and 
the number of lines to be compoled in it, | 


the caſe; and by either actually indicting him as a conjurer, or 
threatening to do fo, extorted the ſecret. And hence the origin 
of the popular ſtory of Dr. Fauſtus. | 

From Mentz, the art of rern. ſoon ſpread itſelf throughout 
2 good part of Europe; Haerlem and Strasburgh had it very 
early ; which, as the current of authors repreſent it, occaſioned 
their pretending to the honour of the invention. 

From Haerlem it paſſed ro Rome in 1457. and into England 
in 1468. by means of Tho. Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canrter- 
bury, who ſent W. Turner, maſter of the robes, and W. Cax- 
ton, merchant, to Haerlem, to learn the art. Theſe privately 
prevailing with Corſeilles, an under-workman, to come over, 
a preſs was ſet up at Oxford; and an edition of Ruffinus on the 
creed printed the fame year in a broad octavo on paper. 

From Oxford, Caxton brought it to London abour the year 
1470. In the ſame year it was carried to Venice, and to Paris, 
where Gering, Grantz, and Friburger, all Germans, invited 
thither by two doCtors of the Sorbonne, ſet up a prels in that 
tearned houſe. g 6 : 

Hitherto there had been nothing printed but in Latin, and the 
vulgar tongues ; firſt in Roman characters, then in Gothic, and 
at laſt in Italic. But in 1480. and, as ſome fay, in 1476. the 
Italians caſt a ſet of Greek types; and it was at V nice, 

ſome ſay, at Milan or Florence, that the firſt editions in that 


The Italians too have the honour of the firſt Hebrew editions, 


cino, a little city in the duchy of Milan; under the direction 


of two Jewiſh rabbins, Joſhua and Moſes, whoſe works are 


dated in the year of the world 5240, anſwering to the year 1480. 
of the chriſtian ra. . | : 
Towards the end of the 16th century, there appeared various 
editions of books in Syriac, Arabic, Perſian, Armenian, Cop- 
tic, or Egyptian characters; ſome to oratify the curioſity of 
the i. ; 

the Levant, printed chiefly at Paris; Mogan gr eng and 
matrices were fent from Conſtantinople by M. Savary, then 


three other quarters of the world: for Aſia, we ſee impreſſions 
of books at Goa, and in the Philippines; at Lima, Boſton, 
Mexico, &c. for America; and at Morocco for Africa. 

The Turks, indeed, rigorouſly prohibit printing throughout 


their empire, as imagining that the too free communication 


wich books might occaſion ſome change in religion or govern- 
ment; yet the Jews have ſeveral editions of their books printed 


at Conſtantinople, Theſſalonica, &. 


as they are ſometimes called, we have already ſpoken ot, under 


letter FOUNDERY. Sy 
and of the art of engraving the puncheons, matrices, ec. in 
order thereto, under the articles ENGRAVING, PUNCHEON, 
MarRick, Ge. | 
The workmen employed in the art of printing are of two kinds; 
eompoſitors, who range and diſpoſe the letters into words, lines, 
pages, ec. according to the copy delivered them by the author; 
And preſſmen, who apply ink upon the ſame, and take off the 
impreſſion. See CoMposITION, G&c. 
Office of the compoſitor.— The types being raſt, ec. are diſtri- 
bured, each kind by itſelf, among the diviſions of two long 
wooden frames, an upper and under one, called caſes; each 
of which is divided into little cells, or boxes, of different {1zes. 
The boxes of the upper caſe are in number 98 and in theſe are 
diſpoſed the capitals, ſmall capitals, accented letters, ec. 
In the cells of the lower caſe, which are fifty · four, are diſpoſed 
the common running letters, with the points, comma's, ſpaces, 
2 c. | 

ach caſe is placed a little ſlope, like a reading-desk ; that the 
operator may reach the upper boxes the better, and be in leſs 
danger of mixing the letters by ſtretching his arm over them. 
See Cask. 
The compoſitor's poſt is againſt the middle of the caſe, and he 
works ſtanding, holding an inſtrument uſually made of iron, 
called the compoſing-ſtick, in one hand; with the other he takes 
the letters, points, comma's, & cc. as he needs them, out of the 
boxes; ranges them on a ſlip of braſs, called a rule, in his com- 
poſing-ſtick; and, putting a ſpace, to make a blank between 
each two words, forms one line after another; till the ſtick be- 
ing full, he empties it out upon another inſtrument, called the 
galley; ſeveral of which ranged in a frame, called a chaſe, are 
ready for the preſs. | 
This ſhort view of compoſing may need to be further illuſtrated 
and inlarged upon.— The compoſing-ſtick, then, (repreſented 
rab. MISCELLANY, fig. 9.) conſiſts of a piate, or flip of iron, 
braſs, wood, &-c. more or leſs broad, and contrived ſo as to be 
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enice, or, as 


and others for the liturgic uſes of the Chriſtians of 
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of ſeveral kinds according tot 


— 


and cc, two of which, ec, are contrived to ſlide aloe: e 
the two pieces may be either approached or wiener — 
ſure, to adjuſt the length of the line to the meaſure — 
Add, that where marginal notes, references, & c. are rea, 
a work, the two {liding pieces cc are opened in the — ny 
ſtick, to a proper diſtance from each other. Poling. 
Ere the workman eeds to compoſe, a rule 
braſs plate, cut to t length of the line, and of the fame he; 
as the letter, is placed in the compoling-ſtick againſt the "gi 


. thereof, for the letter to bear immediately againſt. <Ye 


Things thus prepared, the compoſitor having th 
fore him, and the Rick in his left hand, wik the rite | ge 
up the letters, ſpaces, &. and places them againſt the 1 
while with the thumb of the left he preſſes them cloſe * 
upper ſcrew, or check; and thus keeps them tight and 4 
while the other hand is conſtantly employed in ſetting in more 
letters: the whole being performed with a degree of 2 — 
= er . eaſy to be imagined. "4 
ine being thus compoſed, if it end with a wor 
and fill the meaſure, there needs no further care; ANA i 
ſpaces are to be put between the ſeveral words to Juſtify the lin 
i. e. to make the meaſure quite full, ſo that every line nu at 
even; and thus he proceeds to another line. g 
The ſpaces here uſed are a ſort of blanks, of the like dimer. 
ſions as the letters, but leſs high; and whoſe faces, therefore 
when ſet, do not appear, nor give any impreſſion. They — 
8 e dimenſions of the whites 0: 
intervals to be made by them, viz. quadrats, to fill up a break 
at the end of a paragraph, or the like; m quadrats, which are 
ſquare, and of the thickneſs of an m, ſerving to make the di. 
ſtance after a period, or between ſentence and ſentence n quz- 
drats, of the thickneſs of an n, to be placed after colons, cmi 
colons, and comma's; and thick or thin ſpaces, to be uſed be- 
tween the words in juſtifying, as above. 
For marginal notes, in the ſpaces reſerved for them, between 
the two lliding- ieces of the compoling-ſtick, are put lictle qua- 
drated pieces of metal, called quot ations; which are Juſtified by 


other ſmaller pieces; a flip of ſcaleboard being placed from the 


top of the page to the bottom, to keep the note and tex: at a 
due diſtance. | 
The firſt line thus completely juſtified, the compoſitor advances 
to the next; in order to which, he moves the braſs rule from 
behind the former, and places it before it, and thus compoſe; 
another line againſt ir, after the tame manner as the former: and 
thus he goes on till his ſtick be full, which he empties into the 
ley, after the manner following. | 
aking the rule from behind the laſt line, he places it before it; 

and with his two middle fingers ſqueezes the lines in the ſick 
cloſe ; his two fore-fingers at the ſame time being applied on 
the outſide of the rule: thus he lifts them out of the ſtick, and 
clapping his two thumbs behind the firſt line, lifts them into the 
galley, taking care to diſengage his two thumbs withour break- 
ing the lines. | 

The compoſitor having thus ſet the proper number of lines in 
his ſtick, viz. four, five, fix, or more, and emptied them out into 
the galley ; he again fills, and empties, as before, till a complete 
Page be formed; remembring at the bottom of every page 10 
et a line of quadrats, and at the end thereof the firſt word ot 
the page enſuing, for a catch-word ; and if it be the firſt page 
of the ſheer, one of the letters for a ſignature. 

The galley is a flat wooden inſtrument, in form of a long 
ſquare; of a length and breadth proportionable to that of the 
page; it conſiſts of two parts, the upper, called the ſlice, where- 
by the pages of large volumes, when compoſed, are {lidden up- 
on the ſtone; the other, which is the body of the galley, 1s 
ledged on three ſides, to contain the ſlice; the inner ledge 19: 


to exceed half an inch in height, that the compoſed page tig 


above it be one half the height of the letter, may be tied up, 
bound down, and removed without danger. | 

This galley is placed at the top of the caſe, and detained by yo 
wooden pins from ſliding down the boxes. See GALLEY. | 
The page, then, compoled and ranged in the galley, he ties i: 
up therein with a cord or packthread, and ſets it by; and pro- 
ceeds to the next, till che number of pages of the ſheet be o- 
pleted: which done, he carries them to che irnpoling or corre- 


ing-ſtone, there to range them in order, in a chaſe; which the 


call impoſing. 


The chate is a rectangular iron frame of different dimen{ons, 


according to the fize of the r to be printed on; having 0 
crols = I of the ſame 1 called a long and ſhort ot; 0 
mortiſed at each end, into the frame, ſo as to be eto 

ſionally. ſe is fitted 
By the different ſituations of theſe croſſes, the chal 5 7, 
for different volumes ; for quarto's and octavo Yor wars in 
the middle lengthwiſe, the other broadwiſe, ſo as to 1 uche 
the centre; "which is the moſt c ſituation: for jo of 
and rwenty-fours, the ſhort croſs is ſhifted nearer 0 * and 
the chaſe : For folio's the long crols is left intirely Ws 


the ſhort one placed in the middle ; and for agen of 
printed on one {ide only, both croſſes are ſet _ To 
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n 8 
To dreſs the chaſe, or range and fix the Pages therein, they 


make uſe of a ſet of furniture, conſiſting o ets, or {lips of 


wood of different dimenſions, and about half an inch 


that they MY e pages, called head-ſticks ; others be- 


h 4 


_ _—_ ſides, called ſide-ſticks; and others at the bottom, 
ot 1 


called foor-fires aced in order on the ſtone, the chaſe is 
og 4 in che pofition above-mentioned ; the whole is loc 


<Y . which are driven with a mallet and ſhooting-ſtick, 


to a ſufficient tightneſs. 8 be fare 
uite locked up, they dreſs down the 
——— — piece of wo called the 1 over 
— Ferrers to make their ſurfaces ſtand flat and even; and, 
— 2 locked up, they ſhake it, to ſee that nothing ſtir, 

Ir this condition the work is called a form, containing more or 
fewer pages, according to the volume. See FORM. 4.4 
As there are two forms required for every ſheet; when both ſide 
are to be printed, it is neceſſary they be exactly of the ſame 
lenoth and breadth; i. e. the correſponding reglets, head-ſticks, 
1. are to be equal in both forms, that the pages may fall exact- 

Iy on the back one of another, which is called regiſter. 
Here, then, properly ends the compoſitor's office; the form, 


thus foiſhed, being to be committed to the preſſman. 


ie is impoſſible but there muſt be miſtakes in the 
— Aber N the overſight of the compoſitor, or by 


tranſpoſition of the letters in the caſes, after draw- 
= = her is delivered to the corrector, who reading it 
over, and rectitying it by the copy, it is remanded to the former 
operator, to be corrected accordingly.—For the characters uſed 
in corre&ing a ſbeet for the compoſitor, ſee CORRECTION. 
The compoſitor, then, unlocking the form upon the correcting- 
ſtone, by knocking out or looſenin the quoins; and ſpreading 
his corrected proof ſo, as that the lines t iereof range with the 
reſpective ones of the metal ; by running his eye along both, he 
eaſily ſpies where corrections are to be made: according to 
which, he proceedsto pick out the faulty letters, points, c. with 
a ſharp-pointed ſteel bodkin, and puts others in their places. 
Where the alterations are conſiderable, and particularly where 
inſertions or omiſſions are to be made, there uſually ariſes a ne- 
ceſſity of over- running; in order to which they muſt decom- 
poſe, or return the lines back from the chaſe into the galley, 
and from the galley again into the compoling-ſtick, to be new- 
modelled and rectified accordingly. | 3 
If, e. gr. one or more words to be inſerted in a line, cannot 
be got in by changing the ſpaces of the line for leſſer ones; 
part of the line muſt be put back into the cloſe of the pre- 
ceding one, or forward into the beginning of the ſubſequent 
one, or both, till room is got. If the inſertion be large, ſeve- 
ral lines will need to be over- run, either backward or for- 
ward, till a break is arrived at; when, if it be not got in, a 
line is to be driven out; and to get in that line, the next pages, 
either backward or forward, mult ſometimes be over-run, ere it 
can come 1n. 


When an omiſſion is to be made, the contrary courſe muſt be 


taken. If it be but little, the compoſitor takes it out, and drives 
out the remaining · matter, by either inlarging his ſpaces, or 
beſtowing the depo of the following, or the cloſe of the 
preceding line therein. If it be conſiderable, he may be obliged 
to over-run ſeveral pages, ere it can be driven out. 
Preſſman's office, or PRINTING properly ſo called. To work off 
the form thus prepared and corrected by the compoſitor, there 
are three things required, paper, ink, and a prels. 
To fir the paper for uſe, it is to be firſt wet or moiſtened, b 
Cipping ſeveral ſheets together in water: theſe are afterware 
laid in a heap over one another; and to make them take the 
water equally, are all preſſed cloſe down with a weight a-top. 
Ass to the degree of wetting, it muſt be according to % qualir 
of the paper, and the ſize of the letter; ſmall letters, and Riff 
, Paper, requiring moſt wetting. | 
A PRINTING-HovsE is a place deſtined for printing, and fitted 
up tor that purpoſe with preſſes, caſes, and other furniture. 
he moſt contiderable printing-houſes in the world are thoſe of 
the Louvre and Vatican —The firſt, beat under Francis I. was 
2 = —_— — under Louis XIII. by the care 
inal Richelieu; and removed i 
our 5 Ts _ ed into the galleries of the 
Vatican printing-houſe, called alſo the apoſtolical printing- 
houſe, becauſe the pope's bulls, decrees, ec. l 


| 8 begun by Pius IV and finiſhed with great magnificence | 


y Sixtus V. See VATICAN. 


Out of both theſe printing. hon 
nele printing. houſes have come forth very beauti- 
tul and ſplendid editions of the ancient authors. The Vatican 


Was the firſt that printed books in the Arabic language 
he Clarendon printing-bouſe at Oxford (fo Ele: becauſe 


: uilt, in great meaſure, with the profits ariſing from the copy of 


ord Clarendon's biſtory, which had been given to the univerſity) 


PrOMiles well : it has already furniſhed us with a very fine Eng- 


iſh bible. 


The PRINTING ixł is of two kinds, black and red: the laſt occa- 


lonally uſed in the title-pages, calendars, G- c. the firſt for the 


of books. : | 
Vor. l. oks o 00 e of each, though now rec- 


f ſmall pieces of wood, cut in the wedge-form, | 


ay be lower than the letters: ſome of theſe are] 


21» „ — 


thirty- five 


PRI 


koned no patt of the printers buſineſs, but uſually furniſhed 


them by other hands, is as follows: : | | 
For black ink: An hundred pounds of nut or linſeed oil, be- 
ing reduced, by boiling, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, is 
cleanſed and purified by throwing into it two pounds of coarſe 
bread, and about a dozen onions. They then boil thirty or 
ds of turpentine apart, till ſuch time as they 
find, upon its cooling on paper, that it breaks clean, like glaſs, 
without 83 for if it pulverite eaſily, it is a ſign it is 
burnt. The oil and turpentine thus prepared, the firſt is gently 
poured, half cold, into the latter ; and the two ſtirred together 
with a ſtick, till they -be well mixed; after which, the compo- 
- rr which is called the varniſh, is ſet by, to be uſed occa- 

onally. | 
+ rom proceed to make ink, they take a quantity of this 


mixture, and add to it a certain quantity of lamp-black ; work- 


ing it up with a kind of wooden mullet, or brayer, till the whole 
be incorporated, and reduced into a kind of pulp; which is the 
ink for uſe. | 

Where note, that its thickneſs or ſtrength is always to be pro- 
portioned to that of the paper, and the warmth of the weather ; 
ſtrong paper, and hot weather, requiring ſtrong ink ; and that the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of the ink depends on the greater or leſs 
degree of coction of the varniſh. | | 

For red ink : They uſe the ſame materials as for black, except- 


ing that inſtead of lamp- black they add a proper quantity of 


vermilion. Some hold, that by mixing and incorporating the 
bignels of a nut of fiſh-glue, or brandy, or the white of an egg 
with the ink, the vermilion acquires a greater luſtre. 

The ink is applied upon the forms by balls, which are a kind of 
wooden funnels, the cavities whereof are filled with wool 
covered with leather nailed to the wood. One of theſe the 
preſſman takes in each hand, and applying them on the ink-block, 
to charge them with ink, he rubs them one againſt the other to 
diſtribute the ink equally; and, art laſt, ſmears over the form 
by beating or dabbing them ſeveral times over the whole face 
thereof: this leaves the form in a condition to be paſſed un- 
der the preſs, with the moiſtened paper laid thereon. 


The PRINTING preſs (repreſented ab. miſcel. fig. 8.) is a very 


complex machine: its two care parts, each whereof con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral others, are the body of the preſs, which ſerves 
to give the pinch or ſtroke for the impreſſion ; and the car- 
riage, on which the form is laid to undergo the ſame. See 
RESS. 8 
The body conſiſts of two ſtrong cheeks b, placed perpendicu- 
larly, and joined together by four croſs pieces or planks. See 
HEER. | 
The firſt plank cc, called the cap of the preſs, is fixed, and 
ſerves to keep the two cheeks together at the due diſtance, at- 
top: the ſecond da, called the head, is moveable; being ſuſ- 
tained by two iron pins, or long bolts, that paſs the cap: in 
this plank is fixed a female ſcrew or worm, with a braſs nut, 
ſuſtained by two ſhort bolts, which keep it up: the third 
plank ee, called the ſhelves, ſerves to keep ſteady a part called 
the hoſe, in which the ſpindle (to be ſpoken of hereafter) is 
incloſed : the fourth plank ff, called the winter, is move- 


| able; it bears the carriage, and ſuſtains the effort of the preſs 


beneath, as the head does above; each giving way a little, 
the one upwards, the other downwards, to make the pull 
the eaſier. . 
The ſpindle gg is an upright piece of iron pointed with Reel, 
of different dimenſions; having a male ſcrew, which goes into 
the female of the head above four inches. Through the eye þ 
of chis ſpindle, is rivetted the bar, by which the preſſman 
works the preſs. | 

The lower part of the ſpindle paſſes through the ſhelves, being 


incloſed in a ſquare wooden frame i, called the hg/e ; and its point 


works into the plug, fixed in a braſs pan ſupplied with oil ; 
which pan is fixed to an iron plate ler into the top of the 
latren. The preſſman, then, by pulling or turning the bar 
xed in the eye by an iron key, preſſes upon a ſquare ſmooth 
piece of wood called the platten, and enables it to compreſs 
the form covered with the paper, tympans, and its blankets, 


which, in order hereto, are brought under the platten. 


At each corner of the hoſe, is an iron hook faſtened to thoſe 
at w corner of the platten, with cords or packthread, very 
exactly, _ 


| * 
The carriage 1111, which makes the ſecond principal member 
of the preis, is wes a foot below the platten, having its fore- 


t ſupported by a wooden prop m, called the fore- ſiay, while 
the other reſts on the — Jn this prod ſuſtains 
the plank; are nailed two long iron bars, or ribs, oo; and on the 
plank are nailed ſhort pieces of iron or ſteel pp, called cramp- 
irons, je woo tetnpered with the ribs, and which flide upon 
them when the preſs is turned in or out. 

Under the carriage is fixed a ſmall piece of iron called the ſpit, 


with a double wheel in the middle, round which leather grrts 


are faſtened, nailed to each end of the plank. To the out- 
fide of the ſpit is fixed a handle, or rounce, by which the preſſ- 
man turns the plank in or out at pleaſure. 


O pon the plank is a ſquare wooden frame or coffin 7, wherein 
is incloſed a marble or poliſhed ſtone for the form to be laid 
on. To this coffin are faſtened leather ſtay-girts, one to each 
fide; which, being again faſtened to the cheeks of the preſs, 
prevent the plank from —_— too far out, when drawn from 
; | 9 F ugger 


| 
: 
1 
3 


T 
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| | tmder the platten. On the fore- part of the plank is a gallows ] anciently had printers who did not need an er 1 


| 5 

| r, which ſerves to ſuſtain the tympans, when taken from off | five articles in a volume of five hundred ſheets: wa of 2 1 

| the form. 3 4 from {ome of the preſent ſet, who might make an — dilferent | 
| On the front of the coffin are three frames much alike, though | hundred articles in a book of five ſheets! UA Of five 


þ ſerving for different purpoſes, viz. the two tympans and frisket: | Chineſe PRINTING.—There are three op 


| ; mi Is 
; the tympans ss are ſquare, made of three {lips of very thin us as to the anti. © 
wood 


| uity of the Chineſe printing, one fixing i 
„and at top of a {lip of iron, ſtill thinner, called A head- .hriſt; another 900 _ 7 — him; — wide ken beſore 
band: that called the outward tympan is faſtened with iron | farther back, and making it coeval with that mi * ing it ſtill 
joints to the coffin. They are both covered with parchment; though it mult be allowed the laſt is much the lea), Pite; 
— . the * * placed r 1 . ree. . | Probable of 
A the impreſſion of the platten upon the ſurface of the letters ir manner of printing we have already hi 
'F more 6 uable; as alſo to prevent the letters from being broken different from which now obtains 2 = 1 wn 
by the force of the preſs. The frisket 2 f is all of iron, very} it is true, it has ſome advantage over ours in correQnet, unf 
thin, faſtened at top to the great or outward tympan, and the beauty of the character; but in other reſpects it = 5 and 
ſuſtained by a flip of wood hanging from the cieling, when | | ſhort, the ſingle advantage of ' moveable characters wes fu 
opened to take out the printed ſheets, and put in others. It is more than amends for all that is urged againſt us by ſome — 
alſo covered with parchment or paper, cut in the neceſlary | advocates for this oriental printing. Walou 
E Places, that the ſheer, which is berween the great tympan and | Books are printed in China from wooden planks, or block; 
frisket, may receive the ink, and that nothing may hurt the | like thoſe uſed in prizting of callico, paper, cards, c on 
margins. On the parchment of the great or outward tympan] us. See CaRDs, &c. | 9 
it is that the blank ſheet is laid to be printed. Theſe blocks are made of a ſmooth, firm 
To regulate the margins, and make the lines and pages anſwer | of the ſize of the leaf required. On the ſace- ide they 
each other when printed on the other fide; in the middle] paper, upon which ſome able penman draws out the Kr 


of the wood, in the ſides of this tympan, are two iron points letters and characters, with a Chineſe pen, which! cVeral 
which make too holes in the ſheet, to be placed on the ſame pencil. This is the princip Pen Which is a king of 


al part of the work, and 
pins, when the ſheet is returned for an impreſſion on the other] on the ſucceſs of the reſt 3 RE that where. 


ſide, called the reiteration. 185 When finiſhed, the block is put into the hands of 2 ſculpt 
Every thing now about the tympans being prepared for printing, | or cutter in wood; who, following the ſeveral ſirokes IF ex, 
and the preſſman having inked or beat his form now placed | writer with his gravers, and other ſharp little inſtrumen 
on the ſtone, he brings the tympans and frisket down from | makes them all appear in relievo on the wood. See urn 
= gallows upon the form ; and 2 the plank under the | in wood. ” 
platten by means of the ſpit-handle, or rounce, gives two} When the carving or cutting is finiſhed, they moi 
ſtrokes or pulls with the bar; and with the ſame handle turned] mains of the 5 and — it gently off? Gen what re 
the contrary way, brings back the plank, to take out the | The ink they ule in printing is the lame with the common 
1 ſheet, and put in the freſh one; and this he repeats till F Chineſe ink, wherewith they alſo write; and is made of lamn, 
e have taken off the full number of ſheets the edition is to} black, mixed up with oil. p: 


conſiſt of. Their preſs reſembles our rolling-preſs, much 

One fide of the ſheet being thus printed, it is remanded to the — BE WEE — . ls, more than the 
preſs for the other; and fo diſpoſed, as that the iron points paſs As to their paper, it is inferior to. ours: it is made of the 
through the holes already made in the ſheer. inner bark or rind of a kind of ruſhes, beat up with water 
Sometimes it is required to cut the frisket afreſh, where the] into a pulp or paſte, and formed in moulds, much like ours 
ſecond fide is to be more or leſs full of prizzing than the] See PAPER. ; 
firſt; as is frequently the caſe at the beginning and ending | The advantages of the Chineſe printing conſiſt in this, that 
of books, @c. 20 8 | they are not obliged to take off the whole edition at once, but 
The number of ſheets of the edition being complete, and the] print their books as they need them; that the blocks are ealily 
form to be ſeparated, to reſtore the letters into the caſes, they | retouched, and made to ſerve afreſh; and that there needs no 
firſt waſh it in a ee lye to take out the remains of the ink, corrector of the preſs. 


ſcouring, it wich a bruſh, and then with fair water. This done, Its diſadvantages are, that a large room will ſcarce hold all the 
it is carried to a wooden frame to be unlocked, and the furni- blocks of a moderate volume; that the colour of the ink eaſiy 
ture, i. e. the ſticks, &c. taken off to diſengage it from the] fades; and that the paper is apt to tear, and is ſubject to worms: 
chaſe. Then the compoſitor taking out ſeveral lines at once] whence it is that we ſee ſo few ancient books in China, 
upon a little wooden ruler, he replaces each letter in its proper Rolling-preſs PRINTING is employed in taken off prints or im- 
box, to be again uſed in the remainder of the impreſſion, which | preſſions from copper plates engraven or etched. See Ex- 
laſt operation they call diſtribution. GRAVING, and ETCHING. 
Beſide the ſeveral kinds of letters and characters above-men- | Ir differs, as we have before obſerved, from letter-printing; in 
tioned, uſed in printing, they have likewiſe rules for blank lines, | that the marks and characters, whole impreſſions are to be 
borders, and head and tail-pieces, accommodated to the ſeveral | taken, in the former caſe, are indented, or cut inwards; and 
kinds of letters. in the latter, are in relievo, or ſtand out. | 
The rules for blank lines are of braſs, and made exactly the | This art is ſaid to be as ancient as the year 1460. and to owe 
height of the letter; otherwiſe they will either hinder the] its origin to Finiguerra, a Florentine goldi{mirh, who, caſting a 
neighbouring letters from printing, or will themſelves be hin- piece of engraven plate in melted brimſtone, found the exact 
dered by them. Theſe the compoſitor occaſionally cuts into rint of the engraving left in the cold brimſtone, marked with 
roper lengths, as his work requires. black licked out of the ſtrokes by the liquid ſulphur. 
he borders are a kind of ornaments in form of long bars,, Upon this he attempted to do the ſame on ſilver plates wich 
ſerving for the diviſions of books, chapters, ec. Their depth | wet paper, by rolling it ſmoothly with a roller; and this 1uc- 
is proportioned to the letter, and their length adjuſted to the | ceeded. 
page; for being compoſed of ſeveral moveable pieces, it is ealy | This novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a goldſmith of the {ame 
lengthening or ſhortening them. | City, to attempt the ſame, which he did with ſucceſs; engrav- 
The head and zail-pieces, cut either in wood or pewter, are] ing ſeveral plates of Sandro Boticello's deſign, and printing them 
compartiments uſed at the beginnings and endings of books. off this new way: in which he was followed by Andrew Man- 
The initial letters are ſometimes cut in wood, and figured; tegna, then at Rome. | 
ſometimes caſt like the other characters. [ This knowledge getting into Flanders, Martin of Antwerp, a 
For the conveniency of the binding, the printers had early re-] famous painter, graved abundance of plates of his own in- 
courſe to ſignatures, i. e. letters of the alphabet placed at the | vention, and ſent ſeveral prints into Italy, marked thus, M. 5 a 
bottom of the ſheet, which ſhew the order they are to be bound | After him Albert Durer appeared, and gave the world 2 Va 
in ; as well as whether the quires be complete. number of prints both in wood and copper. About this ume 
The catch-words ſerve nearly the ſame purpoſe: theſe are the} one Hugo de Carpi, an Italian painter, found out a E. b 
firſt words of each page, which are inſerted at the bottom of | means of ſeveral plates of wood, to make prints reſerndle « E 
the preceding pages. The number of the pages are equally * of chiaro ſcuro; and ſome years after, the agen? 
ſerviceable to the reader and the binder, to guide to references, of etching was diſcovered, which was ſoon made ule ot b 
and to warrant the book duly bound and collated: ſome Parmeggiano. od ap 1 
printers formerly put them at the bottoms of the pages; but! The art was not uſed in England till the reign of king James. 
cuſtom has carried it for the tops. when it was brought ſrom Antwerp by Speed. ik 
In the infancy of printing, they had likewiſe a regiſtrum char- The fabric of the rolling-preſs, and the compolition of t el 
zarum for the convenience of the binders: to draw this, at the | uſed therein, with the manner of applying both in taking 
| end of each volume, they collected the ſignatures, and the firſt | prints, are as follow. _ | ARA 2 
| words of the four firſt ſheets of each alphabet. To abridge | Structure of the rolling-preſs.—This machine, like the on” 
1 it, they afterwards contented themſelves to expreſs the ſigna- preſs, may be divided into two parts; the body and carriagt, 
' tures, and how oft each letter was repeated: but the regiſtfum] analogous to thoſe in the other. CT ag 
has been long diſuſed. | The body conſiſts of two cheeks of different dimenſions; 
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As to the faults which eſcape the corrector and compoſitor, | narily about four f feet high, a foor thick, and os — : 
they are uſually noted in what we call errata. The ancient] joined at-top and bottom by crols pieces. The c — 

i editions had no errata; but in lieu thereof they corrected the] placed perpendicularly. on a wooden ſtand, or foot, | 

x faults in each printed copy with a pen; which was eaſy enough | tally placed, and ſuſtaining the whole prels. n 

| | ig thoſe days, though impracticable now. In effect, we hafe 1 % n url Hass 0 c 
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ſidered as the carriage of the prels, as ſerving to ſuſtain a 


Preparation of tbe ink. The ink uſed in rolling-preſs printing 


Method of PRINTING from copper plates.—The ink being pre- 


right; and, to dry the hand, and forward the wiping, rub it 


n ö ks Eat RE ALES 
F | 


_ the prints are drawn off, they are hung up be dry on lines, &c. 
elired have been wrought | 


PRIOR, 


NAS TER. 


Conventual PRIOxs are the fame as abbots ; all the difference be- 


Clayſtral Pxiox is he who go 


PRI 


f * 9 » 8 | 
likewiſe riſe four other — pieces, 
— 53 — or horizontal ones; which may be con- 


1 2 


plank, which is about four feet long, two + feet 


Rs inch + thick; upon which the engraven plate is 
, 


1 go two wooden cylinders, ot rollers, about fix 
In 


oh borne up at each end by the cheeks; whoſe | 
—4 Nich ane leſſened - about two inches diameter, and 
cn, dns turn in the cheeks between two pieces of 
— in form of half-moons, lined with poliſhed iron, to faci- 
? 
litate the motion. . 
in che half. moons, left vacant by the trunnion, is 
filed Pee: pier; paſteboard, ec. that they may be raiſed and 
lowered at diſcretion 3 ſo as only to leave the ſpace between 
them neceſlary for the paſſage of the plank, charged with the 


d blankets. 1 2 
Lach ae the trunnions of the upper roller is faſtened 


ing of two leavers, or pieces of wood, traverſing 
, py of this croſs ſerve in lieu of the handle 
& the common preſs; giving a motion to the upper roller, 
and that to the under : by which means the plank is protruded, 


or paſſed between them. 


is a compoſition of black and oil mixed and boiled together in a 
due proportion. 


His juriſdiction is wholly from the abbot; and ends with the 
abbor's death, unleſs he have been elected by the whole con- 
vent. 

Conventual priors are of two kinds, wiz. regular conventual 
priori, who govern religious living in community; and ſecular 
or commendatary-conventual priors. | 

Conventual priors are obliged to take up the prieſthood within 
a year, or at, moſt two, from the dates of their proviſion ; in 
default whereof, their benefices are declared vacant. 

Priors muſt be twenty-five years old, ere they can govern the 
convent; and twenty, if the convent be governed by another. 


Grand PRIOR is the ſuperior of a large abbey, where ſeveral ſupe- 


riors are required ; as in the abbeys of Cluny and Fecamp. 

In the monaſtery of St. Denys, there were anciently five 
Priors; the firſt whereof was called the grand: prior. In moſt 
monaſteries there is allo a ſub-prior.----There are alſo grand 


_ in the military orders; as in that of Malta, or St. John of 
eruſalem, exc. 


PR10Rs aliens, certain religious, born in France and Normand 


» 

ſuperiors of religious houſes, erected for their — 
here in England. See ALIEN. 
Theſe, Henry V. deeming no good members for this land, ſup- 
preſſed; and their livings were afterwards given by Henry VI. 
to other monaſteries, and houſes of learning ; but chiefly, as 
Stow obſerves, to the erecting of thoſe two famous colleges, 
called the king's colleges of Cambridge and Eaton. 


The black is a factitious matter, made of the ſtones of | Arch PR1oR, ee the article Axcn prior. 
N and apricots, bones of ſheep's- feet, and ivory; all well PRIORITY, PRioRrras, the relation of ſomething, conſi- 
u 


rut, beaten, fifted, and mixed together with ſpirit of wine, 
ſometimes only with water. ; 
This black is uſually brought hither ready prepared from Franc- 
fort on the Maine; whence our printers call it Francfors-black. 
See BLACK. | : 12 851 
The oil wherewith they dilute this black, is nut- oil; which is 
boiled up differently, according to the different works it is to be 
ſed in. 
They uſually make three kinds, thin, thick, and ſtrong; only 
differing in the degree of coction: the ſtrong is that uſed in 
the fineſt works, &c. : 
To make the ink, they pulverize the black ſtone very carefully, 


dered as it is before, or prior to another, i. e. nearer to the be- 

inning, or the firſt. See PosTERITY. 

he principal modes of priority are five, viz. in reſpect of 
time; as when we ſay, that the Grecian empire was prior to 
the Roman; nature, as when we ſay one is prior to two; order, 
dignity, and cauſality: which are all ſummed up in the tech- 
nical diſtich; | | 7 

Tempore, natura, prius ordine, dic & honore; 

Effecto cauſam dicimus eſſe prius. 


PRioxrry, in law, denotes an antiquity of tenure, in compariſon 


of another leſs ancient. See TENURE. 


and paſs it through a fine fieve; then mix it up on a marble| To hold. by priority, is to hold of one lord more anciently than of 


with the proper oil, by means of a mullet, after the ſame man- 
ner as the painters do their colours. 


another; in reſpect whereof the tenant is ſaid to hold in poſteri- 
ority. See PosTERIORITY. The lord of the priority ſhall 
have the cuſtody of the body. Cromp. Furiſd. 


pred, they take a little quantity of it on a rubber, made of | PRISAGE, Pr1saG1uM, that ſhare which belongs to the king, 


inen rags, ſtrongly bound about one another; and therewith 
ſmear the whole face of the plate, as it lies on a grate, over a 
charcoal fire. 

The plate ſufficiently inked, they firſt wipe it coarſely over with 
2 foul rag, then with the palm of the left hand, then of the 


from time to time on whiting. 

In wiping the plate perfectly clean, yet without taking the ink 
out of the engraving, conſiſts a good part of the addreſs of the 
workman. The French printers uſe no whiting, as being detri- 
mental to the colour of the ink; nor do they lay the plate on 
the grate to warm, till after inking and wiping it. 


or admiral, out of ſuch merchandizes as are taken at ſea, as law- 
ful prize: which is uſually a tenth part. See PRIZE. 


PR1SAGE of wines, a cuſtom in certain ports, whereby the king 


challenges out of every veſſel laden with wine, containing 
twenty tuns, or upwards, two tuns of wine, the one before, 
the other behind the maſt, at his own price; which is twenty 
ſhillings per tun. See DuTy. 

This cuſtom varies a little in various places: at Boſton, e. gr. 
every bark laden with ten tuns of wine pays priſage. 

The term is now grown into diſuſe; and, in lieu of priſage, the 
cuſtom, ſays Cowel, is popularly called butlerage; becauſe it is 
the king's chief butler that receives it. See BUTLERAGE. 


The plate, thus prepared, is laid on a thick paper, fitted upon | PRISC LLIANISTS, PRISscLLIANIST, ancient heretics, 


the plank of the preſs: over the plate is laid the paper, firſt 
moiſten d ro receive the impreſſion ; and over the paper, two 
or three tolds of blanketing, or other ſtuff. 

Thus diſpoſed, the arms of the croſs are pulled; and by that 
means, the plate with its furniture paſſed through between the 
rollers; which pinching very ſtrongly, yet equably, preſſes the 
moiſtened paper into the ſtrokes of the engraving, whence it 
licks. out the ink. | 

Some works require being paſſed twice through the preſs, others 
only once, according as the graving is more or leſs deep, or the 
pour or leſs degree of blackneſs the print is deſired to have. 

t 


muſt be obſerved, that the ſtronger and thicker the ink is, the 


ſtronger muſt the rollers pinch the plate: this tempts many of 


he workmen to uſe a thinner oil, in order to fave labour; which | 


proves prejudicial to the 1mpreſlion. 


be werting of the paper ought to be done two or three days 


efore printing it, to render it the more ſupple and mellow: as 


Laſtly, after the number of prints 
off from the plate, they rub ir over with oil of olives, to pre- 
vent 1ts ruſting, and ſer it by againſt a new impreſſion. If the 


ſtrokes of the graving be perceived full of ink hardened therein, p 


in the courſe of the printing, they boil it well in al 

3 len Printing, they boil it well in a lye, ere the 
efore, ſomething that is nearer the beginning, than 

another to which it is compared. See 8 * | 

ond 15 particularly uſed for a ſuperior of a convent of monks, | 

or the ſecond perſon after the abbot. See SUPERIOR, and Mo- 


Priors are either clauſtral, or conventual. | i 


* 


een them being in name; both having the ſame rights, and 


both alike governors of monaſteri ; 
aber ons, p eries. See ABBOT, and Con- | 


whe verns the religious of's bbey „or 
. m commendam ; ſo called, —— he has — yo 
cloiſter or monaſtery. See COMMENDAM, 1 18 | 


— 


— 


who aroſe in Spain, or rather were derived thither from Egypt, 
towards the end of the fourth century. | 

The origin of this herely is not well known ; but it appears to 
have been brought into Spain by one Marcus of Memphis, who 
had for his diſciple the rhetor Helpidius, under whom Priſcil- 
lian was educated. 


What their particular tenets were, is not eaſy to diſcover; but 


they are charged by their adverſaries with indulging all kinds of 
ſecret filthineſs, and nocturnal mixtures, under a religious no- 


tion. Among their dogmata, this is ſaid to have been one: 


Tua, perjura, ſecretum prodere noli. See FLORINIANS. 
hey held, that ſouls are of the ſame nature and ſubſtance 
wich God: they admitted all the books of ſcripture, but alle- 
orized them into their own ſenſe. Forbes. 

Priſcillian, their leader, was a man of great birth, fortune, parts, 
and learning: he was condemned with ſome biſhops his ad- 
herents, in a council at Saragoſſa, and in another at Bourdeaux , 
but he appealed to the emperor Maximus, and had a hearing at 
Treves; where, being convicted of —_— novelties, he was 
condmened to death, with ſeveral of his followers. See LI- 
BERTINES. 


RISE, or PRIZE, in navigation, a veſſel taken at ſea from the 


enemies of the ſtate, or from pirates, by a man of war, or a 
merchant - man, having commiſſion from the admiral. | 

Veſſels are look'd on as lawful priſe, if they fight under any 
other ſtandard than that of the ſtate from whom they have their 
commiſſion ; if they have no 8 invoice or bill of 
lading aboard them; if they be loaded with effects belonging 
to the king's enemies, or with contraband goods. 

Thoſe of the king's ſubjects recovered from the enemy, after 
having remained twenty-four hours in their hands, are deemed 
wier priſe. a age 

Veſſels that refuſe to ſtrike their ſails, after having been ſum- 
moned thereto by the king's ſhips, may be conſtrained to do it; 
and if they make reſiſtance, and fight, are lawful priſe. 


PRE, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for things taken of the ſubjects by 


the king's pourveyors. See POURVEYOR. 
| | | Spelman 


| 
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34. 
PRISM *, PRISMA, in geometry, an obl 


To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a PRt$M.—Find the area 


PRISM , in dioptrics, is a glaſs in form of a triangular priſm, much 


Phenomeza of the PRI$M.—1. The ſun's rays, tranſmitted through 


of various vivid colours; the chief whereof are red, yellow, 


therefore exhibir ſeveral images of the ſun ſtretched our in 


manner on the ſecond priſin, yet will not be projected on the 


Spelman deſcribes priſes to be corn and other proviſions taken | 


from the country people, at lower rates than ordinary, for the 
maintenance of the king's houſhold, gariſons, Gc. 


Roger de Monte alto, who married the ſiſter of Hugo de 
Aldeney, claimed the following privileges, viz. his caſtle of | 


Reſinge cum priſis 40 dierum, with priſes of 40 days: which 
phraſe the ſame author underſtands of the liberty of taking 
proviſions for the ſupport of the gariſon of his caſtle, upon 
paying for them within 40 days. See ſtat. 12. Car. II. cap. 


contained under more than four planes, and whoſe baſes are 
equal, parallel, and alike ſituated. See SOLID c. | 
* It is * called from the Greek 7g1ope, ſomething ſawn, 
or cut off. 
* ye is generated by the motion of a rectilinear figure, as 


(tab. geom. fig. 16.) deſcending always parallel to itſelf } 


along the right line A 

If the deſcribent be a triangle, the body is ſaid to be a frian- 
gular priſm; if ſquare, a quadrangular one, &c. 

From the geneſis of the priſm, it is evident it has two equal and 


oppoſite baſes; that it is terminated by as many parallelograms | 


as the baſe conſiſts of ſides; and that all the ſections of a priſm 
—_—_ to its baſe are equal. 

very triangular priſm may be divided into three equal pyra- 
mids. See PYRAMID. 


of the baſe, e. gr. ABC, (ſee TRIANGLE) and multiply it by 
2; find the areas of the planes or parallelograms, that include 


or circumſcribe it, and add their ſum to the former product. 


The ſum is the whole ſurface of the priſm. 


Multiply then the baſe BAC, by the altitude CD; the pro- 
duct is the ſolidity of the cube ABC DEF. See CENTRo- | 


BARIC. 

All priſms are in a ratio compounded of their baſes and alti- 
tudes : if then their baſes be equal, they are to each other as 
their heights; and vice verſa. Similar priſms, &c. are in a 
triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides, as alſo of their alti- 
tudes. 


uſed in experiments abour the nature of light and colour. 
Licnur, exc. 

The phænomena and uſe of the priſm ariſe from its ſeparating 
the rays of light in their paſſage through it. See Rav. 
The more general of theſe phænomena are as follow: for, to 
enumerate all would be endleſs; and even theſe are ſufficient to 
demonſtrate, that colours do not either conſiſt in the contorſion 
of the globules of light, as Des Cartes imagined; nor in the 
obliquity of the pulſes of the ethereal matter, as Hook fanſied; 
nor in the conſtipation of light, and its greater or leſs concita- 


tion, as Dr. Barrow conjectured ; but that they are original and | 


unchangeable properties of light itſelf. 
a priſm to an oppoſite wall, project an image like the rainbow, 


* blue, and violet. See RAIN BOw. | 
he reaſon is, that the various coloured rays, which were before 
mixed and blended together, are now, in virtue of their differ- 
ent refrangibilities, ſeparated by refraction, in paſſing through 


the priſm, and thrown, each colour, by itſelf. See REFRAN- 


GIBILITY. 

For the blue rays, e. gr. repreſented by the dotted lines, (rab. 
opt. fg. 50.) beginning to be ſeparated from the reſt in the fide 
ca, of the priſm abc, by the firſt refraction in 4d, are again 
ſeparated further in the other face of the priſm bc, by a ſecond 
retraction the ſame way in ee: whereas in a plain glaſs, or even 
in a priſm ina different poſition, the blue rays ſeparated by the 
firſt retraction in the firſt ſurface, are again mixed by the ſecond 
refraction at the other ſurface, which is made a contrary way. 
See REFRACTION. | | 

2. The image, thus projected, is not round; but when the 
angle of the priſm is 60 or 65 deg. about five times as long 
as broad. | | 

Becauſe ſome of the rays are refracted more than others, and 


length, as if it were but one. 

3 Thoſe rays which exhibit the yellow colour, ſwerve more 
rom the rectilinear courſe, than thoſe which exhibir the red ; 
= the green more than the yellow ; and the violet moſt of 
all. 

4. If the priſm, through which the rays are tranſmitted, be 
turned about its axis; 10 as che red, yellow, green, ec. rays be 
received in order on another priſm about twelve feet diſtant 
from the former, through a little hole, and thence projected 
further, the yellow, red, Oc. rays, though they fall in the ſame 


ſame place as the red, but will be deflected fnrther that way to- 
wards which the refraction is. - | | 

And if, in lieu of the ſecond priſm, they be received on a len: 
a little convex the yellow, green, @xc. rays, will be collected, 
each in its order, into a nearer focus than the red ones.—The 
reaſon of which two laſt phænomena is, that the yellow rays 
are refracted more than the red ones, the green ones more than 
the yellow ones, and the viglet ones moſt of all. | 


ſolid or body, 


PRI 


F. The colours of coloured rays, well . . 
be deſtroyed, nor in any ooo bs —— — neither 
ons through a number of priſms, nor by ting * refracti. 
3 r 4 b _ mutual decu ations, ny of 
neighbour t e, nor ir | 

| natural bodice. * eee from any 

cauſe their colours are not modifications ariſing fro 

fraCtion, but original and immutable ies the n 

CoLouR. b P Properties thereof. See 

6. All coloured rays collected together in a . 

by ſeveral priſms, or a convex lens, or —— * — 

form whiteneſs; but being again ſeparated after ha. wy 
| each exhibits its proper colour. See Wartenxs; 

Becauſe, as the ray was white, ere its parts were ſeparateg 

refraction; ſo thoſe parts being remixed, it recovers its whi 

neſs; and the coloured rays, when they meet, do not de - 
one another, but only intermix. ay 

Hence duſts, or powders, red, yellow, green, blue, violet 

mixed in a certain proportion, become grey, or of the 00 = 

ariſing from a mixture of black and white; and would be 

fectly white, but that ſome of the rays are abſorbed 15 

Thus, if a circle of paper be ſmeared with all theſe * 

apart, in a certain proportion, and turned ſwiftly r 

| Centre, ſo that the ſpecies of the ſeveral colours may be c a 

| CE 3 eye by 3 N the motion, the N 

Colours will diſappear, and the whole be ſeen of one un; 

| | N — Buck 2 white. 7 —_ 

2. e ſun's rays ſtrike very obliquely on the inn ; 

' ficies of a priſm, the rays reflected will be violet; thoſe _ 

mitted, red. | 

8. If there be two priſins, the one full of a red liquor, the 

other of a blue one; the two joined together will be opake; 

though, if both be filled either with a blue or a red liquor they 
will, together, be tranſparent: for the one tranſmitting none 
but blue, the other none but red rays, the two together wil 

r now A. — a wa 

9. natura ies, eſpecially white ones, viewed thro 

a priſm held to the eye, — fringed or bemmed on one FA 

with red and yellow, on the other with blue and violet. 

10. If two priſms be ſo placed, that the red of the one, and 

the purple of the other, meet on a paper encompaſſed with 

darkneſs, the image will be pale; but viewed through a third 
priſm held to the eye at a due diſtance, will appear double, red, 
and purple. | 

And if two kinds of powder, the one perfectly red, the other 

blue, be mixed, a little body, being covered thick with the 

mixture, will exhibit a double image, the one red, the other 
blue, through a priſm * to the eye. 

II. If the rays tranſmitted through a convex lens be received 
on a paper before they meet in the focus, the confine of light 
and ſhadow will ſeem tinged with a red colour; if beyond the 
focus, with a blue. 

132. If the rays about to be tranſmitted through one part of 

the pupil, be intercepted by the interpoſition of ſome opake 
body near the eye, the extremes of bodies lying beyond it will 
ſeem 5 wich colours, as if ſeen through a priſm, though 
leſs vivid. | 

| Becauſe the rays tranſmitted through the reſt of the pupil are 

ſeparated by refraction into divers colours; and the inter- 

cepted rays, which would be refracted a contrary way, are 
prevented from mixing and diluting them: whence allo it is, 
that a body, viewed with both eyes thro two little holes made 
in a paper, does not only appear double, but ringed with colours 


tOO. 

PRISMOID, PR1sMo1Des, in geometry, a ſolid figure, bounded 
by ſeveral planes, whoſe baſes are right-angled parallelograms, 
parallel, and alike ſituated. See PRISx. 

PRISON. See the article GAoL. 2 

PRISONER, in law, one chat is reſtrained of his liberty upon 
any action civil or criminal; or upon commandment: 

A man, again, may be priſoner either upon matter of fact, ot 
of record. REA 
PRISONER wpor matter of record, is he who, being preſent in 

court, is by the court committed to priſon. _ 

PRISONER wpon matter of fact, is he who is committed - 
an arreſt, be it by the theriff, conſtable, or other. See 
REST. | 

PRIST.—Uzques PRIST. See the article UNQUES. 


| 


PRIVATE average, . AVERAGE, 
| PRIVATE charters, See the articles 8 CHARTER, 
PRIVATE ſpirit, SPIRIT. 


PRIVATION, Prayarto, the abſence, wan, 0 defect of 

omething ne or neceflary. 1 

= the canon ay privation % uſed for an interdiction, 0 
uſpenſion. See DEPRIVATION. 0 
Myſtic divines uſe the phraſe, privation of God, w—_ 
drineſſes which the ſoul experiences, to whom God 

make himſelf felt. ; ; ze wicbout 

| The church of Rome teaches, that children di ins —＋ 
baptiſm go into a limbus, where they undergo 2 2777 
the ſight of Gd. D 

PRIVATION, in phyſics," is a negative principle, Wer | 
matter and form, the Periparetics ſuppoſe, conſpires 

| Ricure natural bodies. See MATTER, and Fon |, 


PRO 
Privation ſignifies no more than the abſence of the future 


ick ariſes 

t thing before; e. g7- 3 chic == 
at i not a chick before it was generated; wh 

2 acc ohiloſopher calls privation. See PRINCIPLE, c 

122 is very angry with the ancients, for not ad miting pr? 


: inci 7 
But it = an injuſtice to reproach them with ignorance of rm 


it is im 


2 1 
duce this poor principle olga ita ch ſuch a mighty myNery ; 


bod 
: park ny is ms, See ARISTOTELIAN, c. 


in grammar, a particle, which, prefixed to a 
* * it into a contrary ſenſe. See PARTICLE. | 
Th among the Greeks, the = 1s uſed as a privative z as in 
0 * athei/t,acephalus, &c.—The Latins have their provarrue 
175 * incorrigibilis, indeclinabilis, &c. The Engliſh, French 
e on occaſion, borrow both the Latin and Greek privatives. 
Privarive modes. See the article MoDE. . 
Privarive quantity, in algebra, denotes a quantity eſs, 
nothing; called alſo a negative quantity; in oppoſition to 
affirmative or poſitive quantities. See QUANTITY, NxOA- 
He. 
2 antities are denoted by the character of ſubtrac- 
tion prefixed to them. See CHARACTER, , _ 
PRIVILEGE®, PRIVILEGIUM, in the general, any kind of 
right, prerogative, or advantage, attached to a certain perſon, 
condition, or employment, excluſive of others. 


* The word is formed from the Latin privata leæ 


GE, in law, is a particular right granted to a ſingle perſon, 
"es, communi a like, whereby they are exempted 
from the rigour of the common laws, 

Privilege is either perſonal or real. | 

Perſmal PRIVILEGE is that which is granted to any perſon either 
againſt or beyond the courſe of the common law. 

Such, e. gr. is that of a member of parliament, who may not 
be arreſted, nor any of his ſervants, during the fitting of par- 
liament, nor for a certain time before and after. See PaR- 
LIAMENT. 

Real PRIVILEGE is a franchiſe granted to a place. See FRAx- 
CHISE. 

Such is that granted to our univerſities, by which none who are 
members thereof may be called to Weſtminſter- hall upon any 
contract made within their own precincts. 

So alſo, a perſon belonging to the court of chancery cannot be 
ſued in any other court, certain caſes excepted ; and if he be, 
he may remove it by writ of privilege, 

It is an ancient privi/ege for men to be exempted from arreſts 
within the verge of the court, i. e. in or near the palace where 
the king is reſident : becauſe, in ſuch caſes, quarrels frequently 


; The like has been ſince done in England; though, a preſent, 
: : > to Ariſtotle, is formed of | Privileges are not only not required, but by the late act for 
rm : thus every ear according 


ſecuring the properties of books, ſeem needleſs. 

PRIVILEGES of the clergy. See the article CLERGY. 

PRIVILEGE of the tabouret, See the article TaBouRE. 

PRIVILEGED debt, See the article DzBT. 

PRIVITIES, the natural parts of either ſex; or thoſe immediately 
miniſtering to the buſineſs of generation. See GENITALS. 

| PRIVITY, an intimate freedom, or private familiarity between 

two perſons. See Privy. 
The lawyers ſay, if there be lord and tenant, and the tenant 
hold of the lord by certain ſervices; there is a privity between 
them in reſpect of the tenure. 

PRIUS—Nz/ Rus, in law. See N1s1. 

PRIVY, in law, a perſon who is partaker, or has an intereſt in 
an action or thing. 

In this ſenſe they ſay, privies in bleed: every heir in tail is privy 

to recover the land intailed. | 

In old law-books, merchants privy are oppoſed to merchants 
ſtrangers, | 

Coke mentions four kinds of privies, —Privies in blood, as the 
heir to his father; privies in repreſentation, as executors and 
adminiſtrators to the deceaſed ; privies in gſlate, as he in rever- 
ſion, and he in remainder; donor and donee ; leſſor and leſſec; 
laſtly, privy in tenure, as the lord by eſcheat, i. e. when land 
eſcheats to the lord for want of heirs. 

PRIVY council, a council of ſtate, held by the king with his coun- 
ſellors, to concert matters for the public ſervice, the honour 
and ſafety of the realm, &c. See Councir. | 
The privy council is, or ought to be, the primum mobile of the 
ſtate, and that which gives the motion and direction to all the 
inferior parts. It is likewiſe a court of juſtice of great anti- 

| quity; the primitive and ordinary way of government in 
England being by the king and privy council. 

It has been frequently uſed by all our kings for determining con- 

troverſies of great importance: the ordinary judges have ſome- 

times declined giving judgment till they had conſulted the king 
and privy council ; and the parliament have frequently referred 
matters of high moment to the ſame; as being by long experi- 
ence better able to judge of, and by their ſecrecy and expedition, 
to tranſaQ, ſome ſtate- affairs, than the lords and commons. 

At preſent, the privy council takes cognizance of few or no 

matters except ſuch as may not be well determined by the 

known laws, and ordinary courts, ſuch as matters of complaint, 
and ſudden emergencies. 

The oath of a privy counſellor is, to the utmoſt of his power 

and diſcretion, truly and juſtly to counſel the king, and to keep 

ſecret the king's counſels, | 

Anciently, to ftrike in the houſe of a privy councillor, or elſe- 


where in his preſence, was grievouſly puniſhed: to conſpire his 
death, is felony; and to e it, treaſon. | 


happen; and the peace ought to be ſtrictly kept there. See With the advice of this council, the king ifſues proclamations 


Pax. 


that bind the ſubject, provided they be not contrary to law. 


In the laws of Hen. I. it is expreſſed, that peace ought to be] See PROCLAMATION. 


maintained religiouſly and reverently within four miles of the 


king's doors towards the four quarters; and forty - nine acres, nine] and thereby determines the matter. 


feet, nine palms, and nine barley- corns around. See PEACE. 
Attachment of PRIVILEGE, See the article ATTACHMENT. 


PRIVILEGE, in commerce, is a permiſſion from a prince or 


A council is never held without the preſence of a ſecretary of 
ſtate. See SECRETARY. 


The members of the privy council in the year 1710. were in 


magiſtrate, to make and ſell a certain merchandize, or toen- | number 57; their officers, four clerks of the council, three 
gage in a certain commerce, either excluſively of others, or | clerks extraordinary, three clerks in the council-office, a keeper 


concurrently with them, 


of the records, and two keepers of the council-chamber. 


The firſt is called an excluſrve privilege ; the latter, ſimply, | Lord Preſident of the PRIvy council, See PRESIDENT. 


privilege, 


Privy ſeal, a ſeal whichſthe king uſes, previouſly, to ſuch grants, 


£ xcluſrue privileges are to be granted rarely, by reaſon of the Fe. as are afterwards to paſs the great ſeal. 


hindrance they are of to trade: yet they are ſometimes very 


Yet the privy ſeal is ſometimes uſed in matters of leſs conſe- 


Juſt and reaſonable, by way of reward for the invention of | quence, which do not require the great ſeal, See SE AL. 


uſeful machines, manufaQures, &c. 
Exclu 


the 


/tue privileges for foreign commerce are uſually granted on | 
following conditions: That the commodities be brought 
from remote parts, where there is no going without running 


LordPrIvy ſeal is the fifth great officer of the crown, through 
whoſe hands paſs charters and grants of the king, and all par- 
dons ſigned by him, before they come to the great ſeal: alſo 
matters of leſs moment, which do not paſs the great ſeal, v. gr. 


N 3 that the privilege be only for a limited time: | for payments of money, &c. 


the perſons privileged be not allowed to monopolize; i. e. 
to raiſe and lower 


ſale and price be al 


part of their gains. 
PRIVILEGE 


ePRiIvy ſeal, See the article CLERK. 
Privy chamber. See the article CHAMBER. 


we for the impreſſion of books, is properly excluſive ; | PRIZE. See the article Pr1ss. - 
ng a permiſſion which an author, or bookſeller, obtains | PRO confeſſo. See the article Pxo-conress0. 


_ a prince's ſeal, to have alone the impreſſion of a book, | PRO indiviſo, 


See the article PRo-INnDIvy1s0. 


a prohibition of all others to print, ſell, or diſtribute the | PROBABI ISTS, a ſect, or diviſion, among the Romaniſts 


hang, within a certain term of years, uſually 14, under the 


Clauſes and penalties expreſled therein. 


who adhere to the doctrine of probable opinions; holding, that 


Theſe 95-17 | | a man is not always obliged to take the more probable ſide, but 
ele privileges were unknown till the beginning of the x6th may take the leſs probable, if it be but barely probable. Ses 
century, when they were introduced in France: the oldeſt is | 


aid to bear date in the year 1507, and to have been occaſioned 


PROBABLE. 


| The Jeſui in obabilifts, See I x- 
by ſome printers counterfeiting the works of others as ſoon as Jeſuits and Moliniſts are ſtrenuous probabiliſts J 


they appeared. 


SUIT, c. 


thi i d aſſert, that we are oblj 
But people were yet at liberty totake or let them alone at plea- rr ge 


lure, till the intereſts of religion 
| reſtraining of this liberty, 


in 1563, Charles IX. publiſhed celebrated es ge 


Vor. II. 


on pain of ſinning, always to take the more probable fide, are 


„and the ſtate, occaſioned the | called abilioriſti. | 
The Janſeniſts, and particularly the Port · royaliſts, are pro- 


to itt. any perſon, on pain of confiſcation of body and goods, | PROBABILITY, in reaſonin 
| 5 any letter, on Sec. without permit | 
0, 123. eo ou ; 


g,-veri/imlitude; or an appear» 
ance of truth, See TRV TR. 9 7 


9Q To 


LY 


In debates, the loweſt delivers his opinion firſt, the king laſt ; 


He is a lord by office, and a member of the privy council ; 
their commodities at pleaſure ; but that the] he was anciently chief judge of the court of requeſts. See 

ways proportionable to the expence, intereſts | Privy feah and Lox D. 
Sc. and that the privileges aſſiſt the ſtate, on occaſion, with | Clerks Ft 
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To define it philoſophically, probability is the appearance of 
the agreement or diſagreement of two things by the interven- 
tion of proofs, whoſe connexion is not fixed or immutable, or 


is not perceived to be ſo; but is, or appears, for the moſt part, 


tobe ſo; ſo as to ſuffice to induce the mind to judge the pro- 
poſition to be true or falſe, rather than the contrary. 


- EviDENCE. 


That propoſition, then, is probable, for which there are argu- 
ments and proofs to make it paſs, or be received for true. 
See PROBABLE. 

The entertainment the mind gives to this ſort of propoſitions, 
is called belief, aſſent, or cpinton, See FAITH, 

Probability, then, being to ſupply the defect of our knowledge, 
is always converſant about propoſitions whereof we have no 
certainty, but only ſome inducements to receive them for true. 
See OPINION. | 
According to Ariſtotle, a propoſition is probable, if it ſeem 
true to all or moſt people, and thoſe the wiſer and more repu- 
table ſort: But by ſeem, he means, what, after a cloſe inquiry, 
ſhall ſeem to be true. | 

Of probability there are various degrees, from the confines of 
certainty and demonſtration, down through improbability and 
unlikeneſs to the confines of impoſſibility; and alſo degrees 
of aſſent from certain knowledge, and, what is next to it, full 
aſſurance and confidence, quite down to conjecture, doubt, 
diſtruſt, and disbelief. 

The grounds of probability are, in ſhort, theſe two following; 
viz. the conformity of any thing with our own knowledge, 
experience, or obſervation, called internal probability ; and the 
teſtimony of others vouching their obſervation, or experience, 
called external probability, See CREDIBILITY. 


PROBABILITY, in poetry, denotes the appearance of truth in the 


fable or action of a poem. See ACTION and FABLE. 
There are four kinds of actions; for a thing may be either only 


true, or only probable ; or true and probable at the ſame time; 


or neither the one nor the other, See ACTION. 

'Theſe four kinds of actions are ſhared between four arts: hi- 
ſtory takes the firſt, {till keeping to truth, without regard to 
probability. See HISTORY, 

Epic and dramatic poetry have the ſecond, and ſtill prefer pro- 
bability, though falſe, to an improbability, though true: thus 
the death of Dido, who killed herſelf on her being deſerted by 
Eneas, though falſe in itſelf, is a fitter ſubject for a poem, than 
the action of Samſon, or the maid of Orleans. 

Moral philoſophy takes the third; and the fabuliſts, as /Eſop, 
Sc. the fourth. See FABLE. 

Boſſu adds, that the epopceia, in its nature and eſſence, uſes 
truth and probability like morality; yet in it's certainty and ex- 
preſſion takes a liberty like that of Æſop: inſtances of each 
we have in the Eneid. 

Poctical probability may be ſo either in reſpect of the rules of 
theology, of morality, nature, reaſon, experience, or opinion. 
As to theology, there is ſcarce any thing but is probable, in reſpect 
hereof; becauſe nothing is impoſſible to God. This is an ex- 
pedient the poets have frequent recourſe to, in order to bring 


things feigned contrary to the order of nature, within the bounds | 


of probability. See this conſidered under the article MACHINE. 
As to morality, we have obſerved, it requires both truth and 
veriſimilitude: an ancient poet was condemned on the theatre 
for a lip herein, v:z. for making a perſon, whom he repre- 
ſented as an honeſt man, ſay, that though his tongue ſwore, his 
mind did not, 

Seneca accuſes Virgil of an oftence againſt natural probadility, 
in ſaying, that the winds were pent up in caves; for, ſays that 
philoſopher, wind being only air in motion, to ſuppoſe it at reſt, 
is to deſtroy its nature. To which Voſſius anſwers, that the 


poet only ſpeaks of the natural origin of winds ; which are pro- 


duced in mountains by vapours, &c. pent there: juſt as we 
ſhould ſay, the winds are incloſed in an elipyle. 
Virgil, likewiſe, committed an offence againſt natural proba- 
bility, by making Æneas find deer in Africa; becauſe that 
country produces none. a 
Indeed theſe faults are excuſable, becauſe, as Ariſtotle finely 
obſerves, they are not faults in the poet's art, but ariſe from his 
ignorance of ſomething taught in the other arts. | 
However, care muſt be taken they be not too groſs ; there be- 
ing ſome probabilities of this kind, which Æſop himſelf could 
not diſpenſe withal: he would never be forgiven, were he to 
repreſent a lion fearful, a hare daring, a fox ſtupid, &c, 
Prebability,in reſpect of reaſon, is frequently broken in upon by 
thoſe who affect nothing but the merveilleux. Here Statius is a 
notorious criminal: I ydeus, being ſurpriſed in an ambuſcade 
by fifty bravoes, who had vowed his death, kills forty- nine of 
them, and pardons the laſt. 15 
Again, two young kings, whereof this ſame Tydeus was one, 
the other Polynices, upon a quarrel, go together by the ears, 
and box it out; their ſwords all the while by their ſides. 
Scrutatur & intima vultus | | 

Unca manus, penituſque oculis cedentibus inſtat. 
Scaliger accuſes Homer of an offence againſt experience, in ſay- 
ing, that Jupiter thundered and jn,wed at the jame time. This, 
ſays the critic, was never known; and yet have there been 
inſtances hereof even in our time. 7 
But the principal and moſt important kind of probability, is that 
in reſpect of common opinion. A thing is probable when it | 


, 


mer haye written of them, ſhall appear probable tot 


PR © 


looks like truth: but ſometimes it ſhall 

ple, and falſe to the learned; and vice verſe. Wh to thepeo· 

learned and the people are divided, to which N then, the 

adhere? Suppoſe, for inftance, the adventure . the oe 

the hiſtory of Medea, Helena, or the like: what Virgil 7X 
0 


et the learned read the contrary in hiſtory : ne pop lace; 
ing written, that Dido was "ay Cy" rags hors hay. 
Penelope was divorced and baniſhed by Ulyg; ** 3 that 
his abſence ; and that Helena never ſaw Tre mkv abuſing 
This point is ſoon decided: Homer and Virgil a 
4 1 pee to 3 their fables: 3 p 
end the poets to the truths of hiſtory; _ 
invented, or to common fame, Ja goes fablesalready 
All which is confirmed by Ariſtotle: where. 
does not tell, like an hiſtorian, what kind 
was, nor what he really did or ſaid on this o 
what he probably might have done or ſa 
Ariſtotle approves of the fable of Oedipus 
it can never be imagined the truth of th 
2 TO in thoſe days. 

n effect, every one finds his account in thi 
people think they ſee truth; and the learned do 2 = 
and more ſolid ones too, than thoſe the people look ſo a, 
more certain than thoſe of the hiſtory, which the poet 0 1 "5 
The more underſtanding they are, the leſs will they deo. tet 
hiſtorical truths in a poem, which is intended for other 7 
deeper ends, The truths they require, are moral and allegorical 
truths, The Aneid was not written to teach us the bien f 
Dido, but to ſhew, under that name, the genius and cond 3 
of the republic founded by her, and the ſource and feries of 
differences with Rome. This we ſee with pleaſure; and dee 
truths are more agreeable, more certain and notorious 3 
any the poet could take from a hiſtory, fo little known in his 
time. 
To theſe kinds of probability may be added another, whi 
call accidental probability: it — not in the = — 
incidents, each probable apart; but in diſpoſing them ſoas to 
hang probably together. 948: 

A man, e. gr. may probably die of an apoplexy; but that this 
ſhould happen juſt in the nick, when the poet wanted it for 
unravelling, is highly improbable. 

It is an offence againſt this kind of probability to produce an in- 


ſeruple 
ces 


he ſays, that a 

of perſon Alcibie 
or that Occafion,; hut 
id. Add to this tha 
and Iphigenia, though 
oſe ſtories was believe 


_ cident all at once, and without any preparation, which yet 
needed one, Virgil is wonderfully exact in this point: Juno 


prepares the tempeſt raiſed in the firſt book; Venus in the ſame 
book prepares the amours of the fourth, The death of Dido, 
in the end of the fourth, is prepared on the firſt day of marriage; 
Helenus in the third diſpoſes the whole matter of the ſixth; and 
in the ſixth, the Sibyl predicts all the wars that follow, 


PROBABLE opinion, a term long time controverted among 


the Romiſh caſuiſts; uſually defined an opinion founded on a 
grave motive, or an apparently good foundation, and which 
has authority enough on its fide to perſuade a wile diſintereſted 
perſon to aſſent to it. See PROBABILITY. 

Others define a probable opinion to be that which being com- 


; pared to the contrary opinion, becomes problematical, by a per- 
fect equality of the reaſons on each ſide; fo that there is no- 


thing in reaſon or nature to determine a man to this fide rather 
than that. 2 | 

But the Jeſuits go {till farther, and maintain, that to render an 
opinion probable, it ſuffices, that it be either built on a reaſon 
of ſome conſequence, or on the authority of ſome one grave 
doctor. With theſe qualifications it is allowable to follow it 
even though it beleſs probable, and leſs certain,than the contrary 
opinion: here it is the venom of probability lies, — T his doc- 
trine is attacked with infinite addreſs by M. Paſchal in the pre” 
vincial letters. 


One of the twenty-four patriarchs of the Jeſuits, CaſtroPalaio, 


aſſerts, that a judge, in a queſtion of right, may give ſentence 


according to a probable opinion, againſt a more probabie one; 
and this, contrary to the judgment and perſuaſion of his own 


mind; imo contra propriam opinionem. Eſcobar. ir. 6. ex. b. 


ne 43% | 
So Vaſquez, maintains, that it is lawful to follow the leſs pre. 


bable and leſs ſecure opinion, diſcarding the more probable, 


more ſecure one. | 
Leſſius and Eſcobar, treating of the queſtion, Whether a mal 
may kill another for giving him a box on the ear? decide it to 
be a probable opinion, and ſpeculatively true; though there may 
be ſome inconveniencies in the practice, for which it _ f 
as well to let it alone. In praxi tutam & probabilem judica 
runt—ſed non facile admittendam. Let. provinclales, p. 397» 
308. | 


* © 


PROBANDA proprietate. See the article PRoPRIBTAT., | 
PROBATE, F @ will, or teflament, in law, is the exhibi 


and proving a will and teſtament, before the eccleſiaſtical juges 


delegated by the biſhop, who is ordinary of the place heile! 
party dies. See WILL and TESTAMENT. 
T The ordinary is known by the quantity of 


the . 
hath out of the dioceſe wherein he deparced z for if all his goods 


be in the ſame dioceſe, then the biſhop uf the dioceſe, 9 


. 20 * has the pre 
archdeacon, according as their compolition leads, 160 
bats of the teſtament . If the goods be ditperſed in ſeyeral 2 
ceſes, ſo that there be any ſum of note, lena notabuliu, i 
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This probate may be made two Ways; ei 
or per teſtes. 


ment of the deceaſed. See EXECUTOR. 


| tetes, by witneſſes, is, when over and befides | 
ON * 4 he al Le or makes other proof 
e, bat it is the laſt will of the deceaſed 5 W. 4 
f ſuch as may pretend ſome intereſt in the goods 

_ 223 * at leaſt in their abſence, after they have 
Hoon lawfully ſummoned to ſee ſuch a will proved, if they 


to confirm, t 


think fit. 


courſe is commonly taken when there is fear of 
4 ap diſpute about the deceaſed's goods: for ſome hold, 
that ?\ will proved in common form only, may be called in 


queſtion any time within thirty years after. 


Where a will diſpoſes of lands and tenements of freehold, it is | 


ently proved by witneſſes in chancery. 
OAT ICA picine. See the article PisCINA. 


ial; or the 

ATION, in a monaſtic Senſe, a time of trial; 
of noviciate, which a religious muſt paſs in a convent to 
— his virtue and vocation, and whether he can bear the ſeve- 


rities of the rule. See NovicIATE. 


The year of probation commences from the day of novices 


taking the habit, 


| PrROBATION,Iin the univerſities, denotes the examination andtrial 


of a ſtudent who is about to take his degrees. See D=GREE. 
PROBATIONER, in the presbyterian diſcipline, a perſon 
licenſed by a presbytery to preach 3 which is uſually done a 
ear before he be ordained, See PRESBYTERY. - 
A ſtudent in divinity is not admitted probationer till after ſeveral 
trials: the firſt, private, before a presbytery; the ſecond, pub- 
lic, before a congregation, the presbytery being preſent, 
The privare trials are a homily and exegelis; i. e. a theological 
ſubject is given in to the presbytery in theſes, and the candidate 
anf wers any objections ſtarted againſt it, : 
The public trials are a popular ſermon, and an exerciſe and ad- 
dition; i. e. a text is handled, half an hour, logically and criti- 
cally; and half an hour more, practically. 
If he acquit himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the presbytery, he 
fgns the confeſſion of faith, owns the presbyterian govern- 
ment, c. Upon which he receives a licence to preach. 


= PROBATOR, in law, an accuſer, or approver ; one who un- 
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A right line, Ec. See 


dertakes to prove a crime charged upon another : properly, an 
accomplice in the crime, who impeaches others, See APPRO- 
VER and PROVER, 
PROBATUM , 9. d. it is proved; a term frequently ſub- 
joined to a receipt, for the cure of ſome diſeaſe. See RECIPE. 
PROLE, a ſurgeon's inftrument, wherewith to ſound and exa- 


mine the circumſtances of wounds, ulcers, and other cavities. 
See SPECULUM, 


PROBLEM, PRoBLEMA, in logic, a doubtful queſtion ; or 


a propolition that neither appears abſolutely true, nor falſe ; but 
which is probable on both ſides, and may be aſſerted either 
in the negative or affirmative, with equal Evidence, 
* The word is originally Greek, -p2auua, figifying the ſame 
thing. | : 
Thus, that the moon and the planets are inhabited by animals in 
ſome reſpect like us, is a problem: that the fixed ſtars are all 


ſuns, and each the centre of a ſeveral ſyſtem of planets andco- | 


mets, is a problem. See PLANET, STAR, c. 


PRoBL EM is alſo a propoſition expreſſing ſome natural effect, pro- 
poſed in order to a diſcovery of its apparent cauſe.- Such are the 


problems of Ariſtotle. 


A logical or dialectical problem, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts of 


two parts, a ſubject, or ſubject matter, about which the doubt 
is raiſed ; and a predicate or attribute, which is the thing doubted 


whether it be true of the ſubject or not. See SUBJECT and 
PRE DICAT E. | 


There are four topical predicates, viz. genus, definitio, pro- 
prium, and accidens; whence ariſe four different kinds of dia- 
lectical problems. 


The fir ſt, when the thing attributed to the ſubje& is in the | 


relation of a 


| genus: as, whether fire be an element or not ? 
GENvus, | | ' 


{he ſecond, when the thing attributed has the effect of a de- 
t 15 aſked, whether or no rhetoric be the art | 


nition: as when i 
of ſpeaking? See DEFINITION. 


The thi f 5 ; bo 
1 hwy when the attribute imports a propriety : as, whether 


_ to juſtice to give every one their due? See PRo- 


The laſt is when the thing attributed is adventitious: 28. i 
n g attributed is adventitious: 1 
ther juſtice is to be deſired? See Accigzur. e 
* ems, again, may be divided into thoſe rel 
2 2 de = ethical; thoſe 

Se ot nature, called phy/ical;. thoſe relatir ſviri 
VVV 
M, in geometry, denotes a propoſition wherein ſome 
male on, or conſtruQtion, is required; as, to divide a line, to 

b. at angle, to draw a circle through 1 


ating to things 


| | three points not in 
PROPOSITION, © | 


out of the dioceſe where the party lived . then Is — 
of Canterbury the ordinary by prerogative, * 
ther in common Form | 
he proof in common form is only by the oath of 


TEA. 2 his 

r party exhibiting the will, who {wears upon p 

3 Ly 7 hibited by him, is the laſt will and teſta- 
7 


relating to the 


1 


the elephant's trunk, to 
 CAMELEON, 


Such, . g. is a diſeaſe which co · operates with ſome other 
diſeaſe, ſubſequent thereto.--T'hus, anger, or heat of a climate, 


or anger, the procatartic cauſe. 
PROCEDENDO, in law, a writ whereby a plea or cauſe, - 
formerly called from an inferior court to the chancery, king's 


PRO 


 Meſtieuts of the Port-Royaldefine a geenittrica/Ppotlm, a pro- 


poſition given to be demonſtrated, wherein ſomething is re- 
quired to be done; and what is done, to be proved to be the 
thing required: 1 | 

A problem, according to Wolfius, conſiſts of three parts. The 
propoſition, which expreſſes what is to be done. See PRO Po- 
SITION, ., 2 0M | | 

The reſolution, or ſolution, wherein the ſeveral ſteps, whereby 


the thing required is to be effected, are orderly rehearſed. See 
RESOLUTION. 


The demonſtration, wherein is ſhown, that by doing the ſe- 


veral things preſcribed in the reſolution, the thing required 
is obtained, | 


Accordingly, the general tenor of all problems is this: The 


things preſcribed in the reſolution being done, the thing re- 


quired is done. See DEMONSTRATION. 


PROBLEM,' in algebra, is a queſtion or propoſition which re- 


quires ſome unknown truth to be inveſtigated or diſcovered ; 
and the truth of the ref demonſtrated, 


In this ſenſe it is a problem, to find a theorem. See THEOREM + 


and INvESTIGATIoON.--Algebra is defined to be the art of re- 
ſolving all problems that are reſolvable. See ALGt BRA. 


Kepler's PROBLEM, in aſtronomy, is the determining of aplanet's 


place from the time; thus called from the aſtronomer Kepler, 
who firſt propoſed it. See PLANET and PLACE. | 

The problem, ſtated in form, ſtands thus: To find the poſition 
of a right line, which paſſing through one of the foci of an 
ellipſis, ſhall cut off an area deſcribed by its motion, which 
8 be in any given proportion to the whole area of the el- 
ipſis. ; 

The propoſer knew no way of ſolving the problem directly and 
geometrically ; and therefore had recourſe to an indirect me- 
thod ; for which he was taxed with an aywurrpnoia, or want 
of geometry ; and his aſtronomy charged with not being geo- 
metrical. But the problem has ſince been ſolved directly and 
geometrically ſeveral ways, by ſeveral authors; particularly Sir 
Iſaac Newton, Dr. Keill, Sc. See PAN ET, PLace, Oc. 


Determinate PROBLEM, ] DETERMINATE. 
Limited PROBLEM, | LivmiTED, 
Linear PROBLEM, | LiNEAR. 

Local PROBLEM, 80 Local. 

Plain PROBLEM, y PLAIN. 

Solid PROBLEM, | SOLID, 

Surſolid PROBLEM, SURSOLID. 
Unlimited PROBLEM, - Y Co UnLimItED. 


Deliacal PROBLEM, in geometry, is the doubling of a cube. 


See CUBE. | 


This problem was ſo called from the people of Delos, who, upon 
conſulting the oracle for a remedy againſt a plague they were 
then infeſted with, were anſwered, that the plague ſhould 


. ceaſe, when Apollo's altar, which was in form of a cube, 


ſhould be doubled. See DuPIIcATION. 
This problem coincides with that for finding two mean pro- 
portionals between two given lines; whence that is alſo called 


the Deliac problem. See PROPORTIONAL. | 


PROBLEMATICAL reſelution, in algebra, a method of 


ſolving difficult queſtions by certain rules, called canons, See 
SOLUTION and CAN oN. | 


PROBOSCISF, in natural hiſtory, the trunt or ſnout of an 


elephant, and ſome other animals. See TRUNK. 


* The word is Greek, TpoBooxis, where it has the ſame ſignifi- 
cation. r 


The proboſcis isa member iſſuing out of the middle of the fore- 
head, ſerving inſtead of a hand; and having a little appendix 
faſtened to the end thereof, in formof a fnger.---By the probe- 


ſeis the ſhe-elephant ſucks herſelf; and by the ſame conveys 
the milk to her young. 3 


The proboſcis, Mr, Derham obſerves, is a member ſo admi- 
bly contrived, ſo curiouſly wrought, and with ſo great agility 


applied by that unweildy animal, that it may paſsas an inſtance 


of the Creator's skill, &c. 


All quadrupeds have the length of their neck equal tothat of their 


feet ; theelephant alone excepted; in whom the ſhortneſs of 


the neck is compenſated by the length of the proboſcis. 
The camelion has alſo a kind of trunk or proboſcis, which is its 
tongue; and which it darts nimbly out of its throat, as if it 


ſpat it; and draws it in again inſtantaneouſly. It ſerves, like 
F hold on, and take its food. See 


The microſcope ſhews us a little trunk in flies and gnats, by 


means whereof they ſuck the blood of animals, or liquors, for 


their food. 


PROCATARCTIC* cauſe, the original, primitive, or pre- 


exiſtent cauſe, or cccafion, of an effect. 
The word is Greek, wpexar«pxiuc@- ; formed from the verb 
wpoxaraexw, I pre- exiſt, J go before. 


bring on ſuch a diſpoſition of the juices, as occaſions a fever; 
where the ill diſpoſition is the immediate cauſe, and the heat 


bench, or common pleas, by writ of privilege, habeas corpus, 


or Certiorari, is releaſed, and returned to the other court to be 


proceeded 


— 
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rceededin; upon its appearing that the defendant has no cauſe | 
a or that the matter comprized in the party's al- 


tion is not well proved. | 
wp ROCEDENDO ad affiſam rege inconſulto. See Nox. 
PROCEDURE, PaocEEDIN os in law, the courſe of the 
ſeveral acts, expeditions, and inſtructions of a proceſs, or law- 
ſuit, See PRoczss. p 
Procedure is either civil or criminal. —Civil procedure is that 
where the eſtate alone is concerned: criminal, or extraordina- 
rocedure, is that where the perſon is proſecuted. : 
PROCEED, among merchants, that which ariſes from athing. 
In which ſenſe they ſay, the net proceed. See NET. 
PROCELEUSMATICUS, Spes, in the an- 
cient poetry, a foot conſiſting of four ſhort ſyllables : as, ari- 
etat, See Foor. . | 
PROCESS, PRoctssvs, in law, is uſed for all the proceedings 
in any cauſe or action, real or perſonal, civil or criminal, from 
the original writ, to the end. See ACTION. 
In Francethey carry on a formal proceſs againſt the memory of 
ple killed in duels; or that have murdered themſelves — 
Pirates when taken in the fact, are hanged without any pro- 
ceſs ; as are ſometimes alſo robbers, 
PrOCEssisalſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for that by which 
a man is firſt called into any temporal court ; this being the be- 
inning, or principal part, and that by which the reſt of the 
Cuſinel is directed. 
The difference between proceſs and precept or warrant of the 
juſtice, is this; that the precept or warrant is only to attach or 
- convene the party, before any indictment or conviction, and 
may be made either in the name of the king, or the juſtice: 
but proceſs is alwaysin the king's name, and uſually after an 
indictment. See PRECEPT, 
PRockss by attainder. See the article ATTAINDER. 
PRoc Ess, in chemiſtry, the whole corre of an operation, or 
experiment. See OPERATION and EXPERIMENT. 
PRockEss, PROCESSUs, in anatomy, is a term of equal import 
with apophyfis, prominence, frotuberance, or production. See 
APoPHyYsIs, Ce. 
Proceſs is particularly applied to certain eminences of the bones, 
and other parts; diſtinguiſhed by peculiar names, expreſſing 
their place, form, or the like. See Bowe. 
Such are the proceſſus peritonæi, proceſſus vermiformes, pro- 
ceſſus papillares, ciliares, &. See VERMITORMES, PAPIL- 
LAREs, CILIARE, PERITONEUM, c. 
PRocEss us aliformis, ALIFORMIS. 
PRocEssus cornicularis, See ö CoRNICULARIS. 
PRockssus pyrenoides. PyRENOIDES, 
PROCESSION, Pr ocess10, in theology, a term uſed for the 
manner wherein the Holy Spirit is conceived to iſſue from the 
Father and the Son, in the myſtery of the Trinity. SeeSPIRIT, 
TRIN ITV, PERSON, c. 
The Greeks and Latins are not agreed about the proceſſion of 
dhe Holy Spirit. See GREEK. 
ProCEssI10N alſo denotes a ceremony in the Romiſh church, con- 
ſiſting of a formal march of the clergy in their robes, and the 
people after them, putting up prayers, ſinging hymns, &c. and 
in this manner making a viſit to ſome church, or other holy 
lace, 
There are general procęſſions of all the people in jubilees, and in 
public calamities. See JUBILEE,—The 7 of the holy 
ſacrament are very ſolemn.- - They have alſo proceſſions, fre- 
quently, around the church, at the ſalutations, &c. in the maſs. 


Anciently, among us, there were, in each pariſh, cuſtomary 


proceſſions of the pariſh-prieſt, and the patron of the church, 
with the chief flag, or holy banner, attended by the other pa- 
riſhioners, each aſcenſion-week ; to take a circuit round the 
limits of the pariſh, and pray for a bleſſing on the fruits of the 


earth. Of which cuſtom there ſtill remains a ſhadow in that | 


annual perambulation, ſtill called proce/ſioning ; though the or- 
der and devotion of the ancient proceſſions be almoſt loſt. 


PROCESSUM continuands, a writ for the continuance of the | 


proceſi, after the death of the chief juſtice, or other juſtices in 
the commiſſion of oyer and terminer, Reg. orig. 128, 

Records & PRockssu mittendis, See RECORDO, 

PROCHEIN amy, PROXIMUS amicus, in law, the neareſt 
friend, or perſon next a- kin, to a child in nonage; and who, 
in that reſpect, is allowed in law to deal and negotiate for him, 

to manage his affairs, to ſee him redreſſed of any wrong, and 

| to be his guardian, if he hold land in ſocage. See GUARDIAN. 
By prochein amy is commonly underſtood the guardian in ſoc- 
age: though, in propriety, it is he who appears in court for 
an infant who ſues any action, and aids the infant in purſuit 
thereof.---For, to ſue, an infant is not allowed to make an at- 
torney ; but the court will admit his prochein amy, next friend, 
as plaintiff; or his guardian, as defendant, 

PROCIDENTIA, or PROLAPSUS ani, in medicine, is when, 
upon a diſcharge by ſtool, the inteſtinum rectum is protruded ſo 
far, as that it cannot be drawn back again into the body; or 

when drawn back, falls again. See RExcrunu. 

This is ſometimes a chronical diſeaſe, eſpecially when it ariſes 
from a palſy: its cauſes are a relaxation of the fibres of the 
rectum or of the ſphincter muſcle; either from the adſtriction 
of the alvus, a diarrhoea, dyſentery, or teneſmus, 

It is very difficultly cured, when attended with hæmorrhoids: 


[ 


PRoconsUL, in our ancient law-boo 


+. The principal cure is by aftringents,---External aſſiſtance is alſo 


PROCLAMATION *, ProcLamario, 


PROCLAMATIONof a fine is a notice openly and ſolemnly given 


PROCLAMATION, in a monaſtic ſenſe, is the accuſation of a 


PROCONDYLUS, Texor Funds, an appellation given to the 
PRO-CONF ESSO, in law. When, upon a bill exhibited in 


PROCON SUL, a Roman m iſtrate, ſent to govern 2 


The procenſuls were appointed out of the body of the ſenate; 


was ſent proconſul into ſome province. 


people, thoſe who preſided over the provinces 


PRO 


required to reduce the fallen gut; which, if it be n 


I : ot {; 
is apt to tumefy and mortify, by the cont don had 
It is ſubje& to relapſe pred 3 * air. 


upon violent crying; and it is difficult 
a diarrhoea. os een up, in caſe of 


PROCIDENTIA uteri, the deſcent, or fallin 


, down. of the 
cauſed by a relaxation of the ligaments whi womb, 
_— See Ur ERVUs. 85 hich ſou bold tin 

t 


its 
If the uterus fall into the vagina, ſo that its orifice may beeithe 


rceived with the finger within, or by the eye juſt u 

Fabia vulvz ; it is called a bearing — of dd wende 
fall quite down, fo as to hang pendulous without the wie . 
ſo as that no more of the inſide than the orifice is Foes 
called a prolapſus, or procidentia.---If falling thus low. + 
turned inſide out, and hang like a fleſhy bag, with * i be 
unequal ſurface, it is called a perver ſio uteri. "Vged 
'T heſe diſorders may proceed from violent motions 
coughing, ſneezing, fluor albus. They appear moſt f. 
in women with child, from the weight preſſing and n 
hard upon the uterus; but eſpecially if the foetus be dead. 15 
in a wrong poſture, or be violently extracted. * 
After replacing the part, reſtringents both inwardly and by; 

jection are here uſed ; ſuch as obtain in diarrhaea',, =». lu 
rhoids, the gonorrhœa ſimplex, &c, ; 


PRoOCIDENTIA, or PROLAPSUsS, zwulæ, the deſcent or relaxati. 


on of the uvula, or almonds of the ears. See Uyur, 

. an inſt 
diſpatched by the king, with the advice of his Nieren 
whereby the people are advertiſed of ſomething which his mz. 
jeſty thinks fit for them to know ; and whereby they are ſome. 
times required to do, or not to do, certain things, See KIxe 
GEN IVY council. ; 

'The word is of Latin origin, formed fro V 

& walde clamare. 8 N e es 
Proclamations have the force of laws ; but then they are fup- 
poſed to be conſiſtent with the laws already in being; other- 
wiſe they are ſuperſeded, See Law, N 


PROCLAMATION is alſo uſed for a ſolemn denunciation, or de. 


claration of war and peace. See WAR, &c, 


PROCLAMATION alſo denotes the act of notifying to the people 
the acceſſion of a prince to the crown. See AcckEssrox. 


The proclamat ion does not inveſt the prince with the regal au- 


thority ; it ſuppoſes him already inveſted therewith, and only 
gives notice thereof to the people. 


thereof in the court of common pleas where it paſſed, and at 
all the aſſizes in the county held within one year after the in- 
groſſing it, See FINE, 

heſe proclamations, at the aſſizes, are made on tranſcripts of 
the fine, ſent by juſtices of the common pleas to the juſtices 
of the aſſize, and of the peace, | 


frier or brother, by another brother, in open chapter, and in 
preſence of the ſuperior and community, for ſome external 
crime he has ſeen him commit, 


firſt point of each finger. See ConDyYLUs and FINGER, 


chancery, the defendant appears, and is in contempt for not 
auſwering, and in cuſtody : upon an habeas corpus (which s | 
granted by order) to bring him to the bar, the court aſſigns him 
a day to anſwer; which being expired, and no anſwer put 10, 3 
ſecond habeas corpus isgranted, and a farther day aſſigned ; by 
which day, if he anſwer not, the bill, upon the plaintif's mo. 
tion, ſhall be taken pro confeſs, or as allowed, unleſs cauſe be 
ſhewn by a day, which the court uſually gives. 

For want of ſuch cauſe ſhewed, upon motion, the . 
of the plaintiff s bill ſhall be decreed, as if it had been conſe 
by the defendant's anſwer : or, after a fourth inſufficient — 
made to the bill, the matter of fact not ſufficiently anſue 
unto, ſhall be taken pro confeſs. 


province with a conſular authority. See ConsUL and PR- 
VINCE, 


and ordinarily, as the year of any one's conſulate expired, 


The proconſuls had the ſame honours, &c. with the co” 
themſelves ; except that they had only ſix lictors an 
before them. See FAsc Es. 1 
The proconſuls did not ordinarily hear and determine fr 
in perſon, but had that office performed by their alle 
other judges, conſtituted or delegated by them. — 
As the proconſuls had the direction bothof juſtice, Þ 
of the revenues; they had their ſeveral anyone" : 
city; theſe were called Igati, and were ordinarl 
by the ſenate. See LEGATUs. The charges 
he proconſular function only held a year. 1. by the pub 
their journey backwards and forwards, were borne b) 
lic, and were called viaticum. See VIA Ic, | audibe 
After the partition of the provinces between dus the peopl 


were called eſpecially procon/uls. A A Comet i uſed fl 


a juſtice in eyre, or juſtice errant. Ses Jusriex. po. 
| OE 


% - 


REATION, PROCREATIO 
e forth children. See G . 
OCTOR PxoCURATOR, a perſon * alto us 
* or delegate, in behalf of another. See PROCURA 5 * 
prongs procurator, in the civil law, is an Of . 

"Rm in court, and manage the cauſes of parties who WI 
3 of his procuration. See Civil law. 222 q * 
A ently every body was obliged to appear in Per 5 Axa 
3 2a ir happened to be drawn out to 2 great length, 


—_— to create a practor, or proxy, in his cauſe. 


+ w# ” —_— . : ill to- 
was a favour only granted for a certain time; ti 
— the middle of the 16th century,when it was decreed, that 
all procuration ſhould bold till revoked. OE Lg had 
ons of the commons, are perſons {killed in the F Lamp 
ie laws, whoexhibit their proxies, and ma * em 
ſelves parties for their clients, to draw up acts 2 pl . 
roduce witneſſes, moe cauſes _ 3 attend 
ith the pr ings. 5 EY 
| 1 Ic ny number;are admitted by the e ee 
flat; and wear black robes, and hoods lined with ww . 
paocrons of theclergy, are deputies, or repreſentatives c _ y 
the clergy of each dioceſe, two for each ; and by the cat an : 
and collegiate churches, one for each: to ſit in the lower houſe 
tion, See CoN vOCATION. 4 
Pa : . I” ty the univerſity, ate two officers, choſen from og 
the ſtudents, to ſee good orders, and exerciſes daily perform 
there, See UNIVERSITY. 
PROCUMBENT . in 1 
trailing on the ground. 
PROSURATION, or | As R Ac, an act, or inſtrument, 
whereby a perſon is impowered to treat, tranſact, receive, Qc. 
in another's name, as if he himſelf were actually preſent. 
OCURATOR.” | . 
Wien a man treats in behalf of another, the firſt thing is to 
amine his procuration, or precuracy. ; | 
5 1 now little uſed in this ſenſe, except in the caſe 
of a perſon who collects the fruits of a benefice for another, 
PROCURATION, in the canon law,, is uſed for the repaſt or en- 
tertainment anciently given to church- officers or ordinaries, 
who came to viſit in churches or monaſteries, whether they 
were biſhops, archdeacons, or viſitors, See VISITATI oN. 
Precuration was due to the pope's legates, and even to popes 
themſelves, when they came into France; and the charge was 
comprized in the bulls then granted. | 
Complaints were frequently made to the pope, of the exceſſive 
charges of the procurations of biſhops and archdeacons, upon 
which they were prohibited by ſeveral.councils and bulls. 
That of Clement IV. mentioned in the Monaſticon, 1s very 
expreſs ; wherein that pope tells us, complaint had been made, 
that the archdeacon of Richmond, viſiting the dioceſe, tra- 
yelled with one hundred and three horſes, twenty-one dogs, 
and three hawks ; and did ſogrievouſly oppreſs a religious houſe 
with that vaſt equipage, that he cauſed the monks to ſpend in 
an hour as much as would have maintained them a long time. 
PROCURATION isnow uſed for a ſum of money paid yearly by 
pariſh-prieſts to the biſhop, or archdeacon, in lieu of this 


the action of begetting, 


, ſuch leaves of plants as lie 
LEAF. 


entertainment, towards defraying the charge of their viſitation. 


See VISITATION, | 
PROCURATOR, PRoc rox, or Proxy, a perſon who has 


a charge or office committed to him, to act in behalf of another. 
SeePROCURATION, and PROCTOR. - 


Thus the proxies of the lotds in parliament, in our law-books, 


are called procurators. See PROXY. 


The word is alſo uſed for a vicar, or lieutenant.—Thus in | 


Petrus Bleſenſis, we read of a procurator regni. | 
- Thoſe who manage cauſes in Doctors Commons, are alſo called 
Procurators, or proftors, See PROCTOR, W 
The biſhops are ſometimes called procuratores eccleſiarum, and 
the repreſentatives ſent by the clergy to convocation, procura- 
Fores cleri, See Co voc AT1oxm. . 
In our ſtatutes, a perſon who gathers the fruits of a benefice 
for another, is particularly called procurator ; and the inſtru- 
ment impowering him to receive the ſame, procuracy. 
TRSCURATOR is alſo a kind of magiſtrate in ſeveral cities of 
aly, 
rators of St. Mark, procurators at Venice, at Genoa, He. 
Originally there was but one procurator of St. Mark at Venice: 
n 1442. the number was augmented to nine, when the ſenate 
made a decree, appointing, that for the future none ſhould be 
admitted to the dignity but after the death of ſome of the nine. 
But in the neceſlities of the republic, the number was after- 
wards inlarged to forty ; though of theſe there are only nine 
that bear the title of procurators, and whoſe place is regularly 
_ They are e of the church of St. Mark, and 
e revenues attached thereto, the patrons of orphans, and 
the executors of teſtaments, ” Tm 
his office en dee e from the merit of thoſe who diſ- 
it, than from its authority. They are clothed i 
or violet, with ducal fleeves. d 11 AWB: ane 
PaocuxAToR monaſterii, anciently, was the advocate of a reli- 
Sous houſe, who was to ſolicit the intereſt, and plead the cauſes 
of the ſociety. See ADVOCATE and ADVOUEE, | 


ROCURATORES ecclefie parochialis, are the church-wardens, 


whoſe office is to act as proxies and repreſentatives. of the 
_ 2 CHURCH W oh „ k 1 
L, : f | #4 # . + £237 *x 


| In this 


who takes care of the public intereſts, —There are procu- 


PRO 


PROCYON, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond mag- 
nitude in canis minor, See CAN is minor, and CAnicuLas. 
PRODES hommes, g. d. wiſe or diſcreet men, in our ancient 
_ cuſtoms, a title given to the barons, and other military tenants, 
who are called to the king's council, and were to give advice 
according to the beſt of their prudente, and knowledge, See 

| THhant, BARON, c. : 
PRODICTATOR, among the Romans, a magiſtrate who 
had the power, and did the office of a dictator. See DicTaTroR. 
The Romans ſometimes created a 


Nr in caſes where 
they could not have a diQator, 
diftator. | 


abius Maxitnus was pro- 
PRODROMUS, #4% ppc, literally denotes a forerunner, a 
harbinger, —Hence, | | 
PRopROMUs morbus, among phyſicians, is uſed for a diſcaſe 
which precedes or fo runs a greater, 8 
Thus a ſtraitneſs the breaſt is a prodromus of a conſump- 
tion, &c. a vert o is ſometimes a prodromus of an apoplexy, 
See PHTHISI”, APOPLEXY, VERTIGO, Ec, 
PRODUCE,- Net PRoDuCcE. See the article NET produce. 
PRODUCIN 3, in geometry, denotes the continuing a right 
— 1 draw, ng it out farther, till it have any aſſigned length, 


PRODUCT, in arithmetic and geometry, the factum of two 
numbers; or the quantity ariſing from, or produced by, the 
- multiplication of two or more numbers, lines, &c. into one 
another. See FAc ruin. 
Thus, if 6 be multiplied by 8, the product is 48. See Mor- 
TIPLICATION. a | | 
In lines it is always (and ſometimes in numbers) called the 
redtangle between the two lines, multiplied by one another. 
See RECTANGLE, | 

PRODUCTION, in anatomy, a continuation, or proceſs, 
See PROCESS. | | F 

PROEDRUS. wee, in antiquity. See EpisTATESs. 

PROEM, PRootmIvn, a term anciently uſed for preface, See 
PREFACE, 

PROEMPTOSIS, in aſtronomy, that which makes the new 
moons appear a day later, by means of the lunar equation, 
than they would do without that equation. See Moog and 
EQUATION, "2 INE! TOUR 

PROFANATION, in religion, the doing of ſomething diſ- 
reſpectful to holy or ſacred things. See PRO ANR. 

PROFANE, a term uſed in oppoſition to holy, ſacred, See 
SACRED, c. ; . 
Except churches, and church- yards, all places are eſteemed 
profane. — By the canon law, a ſacred chalice, or cup, becomes 
profane, by giving it a blow with an hammer. 

PROFANE is alſo applied in general to all perſons who have not 
the ſacred character, and all things which do not belong to the 
ſervice of religion, | | 
In this ſenſe, Xenophon, Seneca, Ec. are profane authors. — 
The Heathen prieſts, pontiffs, &c. alſo paſs with us for profane, 

PROFECTITIOUS, See ApvenTITIous, ' 

PROFER®, in law, the time appointed for the accounts of 
ſheriffs, and other officers, to be given into the exchequer ; 
which, by ſtat. 51. Hen. 3. is to be twice in the year, See 

" SHERIFF and EXCHEQUER | 
The word is formed of the French proferer, to produce. 
PRorER, is alſo uſed for an offer, or endeayour to proceed in 
an action by a perſori concerned ſo to do. 
Trinity-term ſhall begin the monday next afterTrinity-ſun- 
day, whenever it ſhall happen to fall, for the keeping of the 
eſſoins, profers, returns, and other ceremonies heretofore in 
uſe. Stat. an. 32. Hen. 8. 

PROFER the half-mark. See the article HA LF mark. 

PROFESSED monk, or nun, one who having made the vow, 
is admitted of a religious order. See Vow, Monk, and 

_ RagiGioUs, | | | 
i this ſenſe the word is ufed in oppoſition to novice; See 
Novice and PROBATION. n 
PROFESSIO viduitatis. See the article VID UIT ATIs. 
PROFESSION, Pxorkss ro, in a monaſtic ſenſe, the entering 
into a religious order; or an action whereby a perſon offers 
himſelf to God, by a vow of obſerving three things, viz. 
obedience, chaſtity, and poverty, which he promiſes invio- 
lably to maintain. See Vow, Ox DER, &c. | 

This is called ſandtæ religionts profeſſio, and the perſon a re/i- 

ious profeſſed. SeeERELIGIOUS. 8 
erſons are not admitted to make prefeſſian till after a year of 
probation. See PROBATION, NovICIAT E, &c. 

PROFESSOR, in the univerſities, a perſon who teaches, or 

lectures publicly, ſome art or ſcience, in a chair eftabliſhed 
for that purpoſe. See CHAIR. OS 

The pro ſes in foreign univerſities teach the arts, and have 

© their claſſes of pupils; thoſe in our univerſities only read public 
lectures in term-time, ' See TERM. n 

Of profeſſors we have a great number, ſome denominated from 

the arts they profeſs, as 6.7 profeſſer, Hebrew profeſſor, 

c profeſſor, divinity profeſſor, &c. ON BEN 

pag fr — "thoſe —5 founded the prefeſſorſbip, or aſſigned a 

revenue for the ſupport of the prœfeſſor; as the Savilian pro- 

He of afttonomy and geometry, the Lucafian prgaſer of 

| mz thematics, Margaret profeſſor of divinity, Sc. 42 
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Regius PRoFEsgOR's: See the article Ræοτντν e | 
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PRO 


PROFICISCENDUM. — Capias conductos ad proficiſcendum. 
See CAPIAS. , 
PROFILE, in architecture, the figure, or draught of a build- 
ing, fortification, or the like, wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral 
heights, widths, and thickneſſes, ſuch as they would appear, 
were the building cut down perpendiculary from the roof to 

the foundation, 

Whence the profile is alſo called the ſection, ſometimes ortho- 
graphical ſectien; and by Vitruvius alſo, ſciagraphy. See Sk c- 
TION and OR THOGRAPHY. 

Profile, in this ſenſe, amounts to the ſame with elevation ; and 
ſtands oppoſed to a plan, or ichnography. See PLAN and 
IcHNOGRAPHY. 

PROFILE is alſo uſed for the contour, or out-line of a figure, 
building, member of architecture, or the like; as a baſe, a 
cornich, Cc. | 5 
Hence profiling is ſometimes uſed for deſigning, or deſcribing 
the member with rule, compaſs, Cc. ; 

PROFILE, in ſculpture and painting,—A head, a portrait, &c. 
are ſaid to be in profile, when they are repreſented ſide - ways, 
or in a ſide- view. 5 
As, when in a portrait there is but one ſide of the face, one eye, 
one cheek, Qc. ſhewn, and nothing of the other On almoſt 
all medals, the faces are repreſented in profile. See ME DAL. 

PROFITS, pernor of. See the Article PERNOR. | 

PROFLUVIUM, in medicine, any kind of flux, or liquid 
evacuation, See FLUX. Whence, 


Pr oFLUvV1UM ventris, flux of the belly, denotes a diarrhea. See 


D1iARRHOEA. | 

PROFUNDUS. See MuscLEe. 

PROGNOSTIC*, ProGnos1s, in medicine, a judgment of 
the event either of a ſtate of health, or of a diſeaſe: as, whether 
it ſhall end in life, or death; be long, or ſhort; mild, or 
malignant, &c. taken from certain ſymptoms thereof, See 
Si NUM and SYMPTOM. 

Ihe word comes from the Greek weoſwog, fore-kuowledge : 
whence alſo mweoywrixt, a prognoſtic fign. 


In all continued fevers, Morton tells us, a ſtrong equable pulſe | 


is a good prognoſtic, and always preſages well, whatever other 
threatening ſymptoms attend it; on the contrary, a quick, 
feeble, intermitting pulſe is a progno/tic of death, how much 
ſoever the other ſymptoms may flatter. See PULsE. 
Hippocrates obſerves, that all predictions and progno/tics of 
acute diſeaſes are very fallacious ; Diemerbroeck, however, 
adds, that in the plague of Nimeguen, ſixth day criſes were 
conſtantly found fatal pragnaſtics; alſo to be infected about the 
new, or full moon ; faintings in the beginning of the diſeaſe, 
and palpitations of the heart, were found deadly progneftics ; 
on the contrary, a pleuriſy, and ſuppreſſion of ſtool, were good 
 progneſtics. | 

The prognoſis is a part of ſemeiology. See SEMEIOLOGY. 

PROGNOSTICS of the weather, See the article WEATHER. 

PROGRAMMA, anciently denoted a letter ſealed with the 
king's ſeal, See SEAL. 

PROGRAMMA is alſo a college term, ſignifying a billet, or adver- 
tiſement poſted up, or given into the hand, by way of invi- 
tation to an oration,or other college ceremony,containing the 
argument, or ſo much as is neceſſary for the underſtanding 
thereof. — Programma's are ſent to invite people to aſſiſt at 
declamations, dramatic performances, c. 

PROGRESSION, ProGREss10, an orderly advancing, or 
going forward, in the ſame manner, courſe, tenor, &c. 

PROGRESSION, in mathematics, is either arithmetical, or geo- 
metrical, | | 

Arithmetical PxooREsslo is a ſeries of quantities equidiſtant 
from each other; i. e. either increaſing or decreaſing by the 
ſame common interval or difference. de SERIES, 


Thus 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, &c, make an arithmetical progreſſion ; 
0 


becauſe increaſing, or differing equally, by 3: Thus alſo 25, 
20, 15, 10, and 5, are in arithmetical progreſſion decreaſing by 
a common difference, 5. 

In every arithmetical progreſſion, whether increaſing or decreaſ- 
ing, the ſum of the firſt and laſt term is equal to the ſum of 
any two intermediate terms equidiſtant from the extremes; as 


alſo, if the number of terms be uneven, to the double of the 


middle term. For inſtance: | | 


3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21 
12, 9, 6, 3 


24, 24, 24, 44 | 
Hence 1*. we find the ſum of any arithmetical progreſſion by 
multiplying the ſum of the firſt and laſt term by half the num 

ber of terms. | | . 

2. Having therefore the firſt term, the difference, and the 
number of terms given; the ſum of the progreſſion is had by 
multiplying the firſt term by the number of terms, and to the 

product adding the product ariſing from the difference multi - 
plied into the ſemi- difference of the number of terms from the 

ſqquare of that ſame number. 1 

Thus, ſuppoſe the firſt term 3, the number of terms 7, and the 

difference 3; the product of 3 and 7 = 21 being added to the 
product 63, of the difference 3 multiplied into the ſemi-diffe- 
rence of the number of terms 7, from the ſquare thereof 49, 


221, gives 84, the ſum of the progreſſion. 


the ſum is the laſt term. Thus in a progreſſion of ; 


3*. The number of terms leſſened by one, beinp nun 
the common difference, and the roy eben 


plied 
— 
rt. the rer 1 0 rſt term 5; 31 being Ie 
p 35 produces 153, to which addin J 
** term required. Y ig 52 the ſum 154 z 
4*. If the progreſſion begin with o, the ſum of all the t.. 
equal to half the product of the laſt term io: is 
——_— of terms. wi malt lied by the 
hence it follows, that the ſum of a progreſſinn beginni 
from o, is ſubduple the ſum ol ſo r n 
at e 
5*. In an arithmetical progreſſion, as the difference 
of the firſt and laft term from double the ſum of d. n 
gran, - to the wn pra the firſt term from the 2. 
o is the ſum of t and laſt terms to Fg, 
difference. | the rer Mal 


Geometrical PROGRESSION, is a ſeries of quantities increaſing or 


decreaſing in the ſame ratio or proportion; or a'ſeries of 
tities that are continually proportional. See Prop bar 
GEOMETRICAL. | AY | wo 
Thus 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. make a permens; 
greſſion ; or 729, 243, 81, 27, 9, 3, f. * 
1. In every geometrical progreſſion, the product ſof the is 
treme terms is equal to the product of two intermeties 
terms equidiſtant from the extremes; as alſo, if the — 
of terms be une ven, to the ſquare of the middle term. 
For example: 5 


3, 6, 12, 24, 48, 96 
12, 6, 7 


* 


288, 288, 288 


20. If the difference of the firſt and laſt term of a gamtirical 
progreſſion be divided by a number leſs than the denominator 
of the ratio, 7, e. than the quotient of a greater term divided 
by a leſs; the quotient will be the ſum of all the terms except 
the greateſt : Hence, by adding the greateſt ſum, we have the - 
ſum of the whole progreſſion. 

Thus, in a progreſſion of 5 terms, beginning with 3, and the 
denominator being likewiſe 3, the greateſt term will be 243. 
If then the difference of the firſt and laſt term 240, be divided 
by 2, a number leſs by 1 than the denominator ;'the quotient 
120, added to 243, gives 363, the ſum of the progreſſion, 
Hence, 30. the firſt or laſt term of a progreſſion, is to the ſum 
of the progreſſion, as the denominator leſſened by 1, to its power 
likewiſe leflened by 1; the exponent of which power is equal 
to the number of terms. | 5 

Thus ſuppoſing the firſt term 1, the denominator 2, andthe 
number of terms 8; the ſum will be 255. 

45. Hence alſo the difference between the laſt term and the 
ſum is to the difference between the firſt term and the ſum, as 
unity to the denominator : Wherefore, if the difference be- 
tween the firſt term and the ſum, be divided by the difference 


between the ſum and the laſt term, the quotient is the deno- 


minator. 


Arch of PROGR ES$10N, See the article ARCH. $ 
PROHIBITED good, in commerce, ſuch commodities 2 


are not allowed to be either imported or exported. Sce Cox- 
TRABAND. h 


PROHIBITIO de vaſte directa parti, is a writ judicial, di- 


Such, 6. gr. is a ſtone thrown out of the hand, or 4 1 


rected to the tenant, prohibiting him from making waſte upon 
the land in controverſy, during the ſuit, —lt is ſometimes alſo 
directed to the ſheriff 


PROHIBITION, Px 0131710, the act of forbidding, or in 


hibiting any thing. 3 
It is the prohibition of the law that makes the fin: A teſtator 
frequently bequeaths things with a probibiton to alienate. 


PROHIBITION, in common law, denotes a writ iſſued outo 


chancery, king's-bench, or common-pleas, to forbid _ 
other court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, to proceed in _ 
there depending; upon ſuggeſtion, that the cognizance theres 
belongeth not to that court. | f TR 
It is now uſually taken for that writ which lieth for one, 

is impleaded in the court Chriſtian, for a cauſe belonging e 
temporal juriſdiction, or the cognizance of the mw _ wh 
whereby, as well as the party and his council, as the judge 
ſelf, and the regiſter, are forbid to proceed any farther in 

cauſe. See Cour T, Civit Law, &c. body, 


ROJECTILE, or PRoj kor, in mechanics, a heavy ; 


which being put intoa violent motion by an | 
reſſed re, Jay is diſmiſſed from the agent, and leſt to pure 
ts courſe, See MoT10N. * 
on 


a 
arrow from a bow, a bullet from a gun, Oc. 
JECTION. 


5 o : a ES, 
The cauſe of the 'continuation of the motion Voigt 7 


cauſe ceaſes to act, has puzzled the 


or what it is determines them to perſiſt in 


zun r the 
motion, ate. ho 


TION and COMMUNICATION, _ eee 
The Peripatetics account for it from the air, which being 


| a ee Fs Hub „in cauſe. e. 57 
' lently agitated by the motion of the free 2 pile ace. 
hand and fling, and forced to fallow the projetile v0, 


erated therein, does, upon the diſmiſion- of ebe! 


ECTILES) 
er thefirſt 
- See Mo- 


being vio- 
E. gre the 
diener. 


2 { prels 


- (fe. 47.) is a third proportional to the ſpace through which the 


PRO 


The moderns the on of 41 
ſy principle; it being, in ettect, 
Ale Grey ne * of the great laws of nature; en] _ 
ö e being indifferent as to motion or reſt, will necetlarily 
coatings the ſtate they are put into, except ſo far as * — 
Hindeted; and forced to change it by ſome new caule, 


NATURE. 1 n 
A put in motion muſt continue to move y 
Te 27 Fight line, and with the ſame velocity ; were it 
v7 meet with no reſiſtance from the medium, nor had any force 
-avity to encounter. 1 . 
TE eise of the motion of projefiles is the foundation of 
See GUNNERY. 
Las le motion of PROJECTILES—1, If a heavy body be 
ed perpendicularly, it will continue to aſcend or deſcend 
Peipendieularly: becauſe both the prejecting and the gravi- 
tating force are found in the ſame line of direction. > 
2, If a heavy body be 2 horizontally, it will, in its 
motion, deſcribe a parabola; the medium being ſuppoſed void 


of reſiſtance. 


| | 
For the body is equally impelled by the impreſſed force, ac- 


ing to the right line A R, (tab. ME cHANICs,fig.46.) and 
roars, fb of pr according to the right line A C, perpen- 
dicular thereto. While then the body by the action of the 
| impreſſed force is arrived in Q; by the force of gravity it will 
be arrived in QM; and, therefore will be found in M. But 
the motion in the direction A R will ſtill be uniform ( ſee 
MoT1on) ; and, therefore, the ſpaces QA and g A are as the 
times; and the ſpaces Q M and gm, are likewiſe as the ſquares 
of the times. Therefore, A Q*: Af“: : QM: gm. That 
is, PM: pm:: AP: ap. 
The courſe or path therefore, A Mm, of a heavy body pro- 
jected horizontally, is a parabola. See PARABOLA. f 
Two hundred years ago, the philoſophers took the line deſcribed 
by a body projected horrizontally, e. gr. a bullet out of a can 
non, while the force 'of the powder exceeded the weight of 
the bullet conſiderably, to be a right line; after which it be- 
came a Curve, | | 3 
N. Tartaglia was the firſt who perceived the mĩſtake, and main- 
tained the path of the bullet to be a crooked line, throughout 
its whole extent; but it was Galileo who firſt determined the 
preciſe curve the bullet deſcribed; and-ſhewed the path of the 
bullet, prejected horizontally from an eminence, to be a para- 
bola; the vertex whereof is the point where the bullet quits 
the cannon. ao | 
. If a heavy body be projected obliquely, either upwards or 
ownwards, in a medium void of reſiſtance ; it will likewiſe 
deſcribe a parabola. | ' | 2 | 
Hence, 17. the parameter of the diameter of the parabola AS! 


body deſcends in any given time, and the celerity, which is de- | 
fined by the ſpace paſſed over in the ſame time; i. e. to AP 
and A Q. -“. Since the ſpace deſcribed by a body falling per- 
pendicularly in one minute, is 15 1 Paris feet in a ſecond ; the 
parameter of the diameter of the parabola to be deſcribed is 
found, if the ones of the ſpace paſſed over by the prejectile 
with the impreſſed force in a ſecond, be divided be 15 12.— 
35 If then the _— of the prejectiles by the ſame, the 
ſpaces deſcribed in the fame time by the force impreſſed, are 
equal; conſequently the parameter of the parabola's paſſed over 
by the compound motion, is the ſame.— 4. If from the para- 
meter of the diameter be ſubtracted quadruple the altitude of 
AP, the remainder is the parameter of the axis; the fourth 
part whereof is the diſtance of the vertex of the axis from the 
focus of the parabola, Hence the celerity of the projectile 
being given, the parabola deſcribed by the projectile may be 
laid down on paper.—5 . The line of direction of the projedile 
ARis a tangent to the parabola in A. 
dir Iſaac Newton ſhews, in his principia, that the line a pro- 
Jectile deſcribes, approaches nearer to an hyperbola than a 
parabola, | | 
4. A prejectile in equal times deſcribes portions of its parabolic 
Path, as A M, Am, which are ſubtended by equal ſpacesof the 
horizon AT, T t; i. e. in equal times it paſſes over equal 
horizontal ſpaces, 
5. The quantity or amplitude of the path A B, i. e. the range 
of the proje7ile, is to the parameter of the diameter AS, as the 
line ofthe angle of elevation RA B to its ſecant. 4 
Hence, 1. The ſemiparameter is to the amplitude of the path 


| 


AB, as the whole fine to the ſine of double the angle of ele- | 


Vation.—2. If then the celerity of two proje#iles be the ſame, 
the parameter is the ſame. Wherefore, ſince the ſemipara- 
meter of the path, in the one caſe, is to the amplitude, as the 
Whole ſine to the ſine of double the angle of elevation; and 
the ſemiparameter of the path in the other caſe is to the ampli- 
tude, as the whole ſine to the ſine of double the angle of ele- 
vation: We may ſay farther, as the amplitude is to the ſine of 
the angle of double the elevation in the one caſe, fo is the am- 
plitude to the ſine of the angle of double the elevation in the 
other caſe. The amplitudes therefore, or magnitudes of the 
paths, ate as the fines of double the atigles of elevation; the 
velocity of theprojeZile remaining the ſame. — 


trical conſtruction of the pro 


6. The celerity of the yrqjeczile being the Tame, the ainplitude | © 


ABis greateſt, i. e. the range of the prejeckile is greateſt, at an 
angle of elevation of 45* and the amplitudes or ranges, at 
angles of elevation equally diſtant from 43% are equal. 

This is found by expetiment; and is likewiſe demonſtrable 
thus: ſince the ratio of the ſine of double the angle of eleva- 
tion to the amplitude is always the ſame, while the celerity of 
the prejectile remains the ſame ; as the ſine of double the angle 
of elevation increaſes, the amplitude will increaſe, Where- 
fore, ſince the ſine of double the angle of elevation of 45 is 
radius, or the largeſt fine ; the amplitude, or range in that ele- 
vation, muſt be the greateſt, Again, ſince the ; Xa of angles 
equidiſtant from right angles; e. gr. 800 and 100 are the 
ſame; and the double angles muſt be equidiſtant from a right 
angle, if the ſimple ones be ſo; the amplitudes or ranges at 
elevations equidiſtant from 45*, muſt be equal. 

Hence, fince as the whole fine is to the fine of double the angle 
of elevation; ſo is the ſemiparameter to the amplitude; and 
the whole fine is equal to double the fine of the angle of eleva- 
tion, if that be 45 Under the angle of elevation 455 the 
amplitude is equal to the ſemiparameter, 4 TO0e 798 

7. The greateſt range or amplitude being given; to determine 
the amplitude or range under any other given angle of ele- 
vation; the celerity remaining the ſame, Say thus; As the 
whole {ine is to the fine of double the angle of any other ele- 
vation; fo is the greateſt amplitude or range, to the ampli- 
tude required, 

Thus, ſuppoſe the greateſt range of a mortar at 45, to be 
6000 paces, and the length of the range at 30%, required; it 
will be found 5196 paces. 

8. The velocity of projectile being given, 10 find its greateſt 
range or amplitude. Since the celerity of the prejectile is given 
in the ſpace it will paſs over by the impreſſed force; e. gr. in 
one ſecond ; there is nothing required but to find the parameter 
of the path (by corol. 2. of the 3d law); for half of this is the 
amplitude or range required. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the celerity of the projeile ſuch as that in one 
ſecond it will run over 1000 feet, or 12000 inches: If then 
144000000 be divided by 181, the quotient will give the para- 
meter of the path 795 580 inches, or 66298 feet. The range 
or amplitude required, therefore, is 33 149. Any object, there- 
fore, found within this extent, may be ſtruck by the projectile. 
9. The greateſt range or amplitude being given; to find the 


velocity of the projectile, or the horizontal ſpace, it will paſs 


over in @ ſecond, Since double the greateſt amplitude is the 
parameter of the path; between double the greateſt amplitude, 
and the ſpace paſſed over in a ſecond by a body falling perpen- 
dicularly, viz. 181 Paris inches, find a mean proportional ; for 
this will be the ſpace deſcribed by the prejeckile in the given 
ſecond., b 3 | | 

Thus, if the greateſt amplitude be 1 000 feet, or 12000 inches, 


the ſpace required will be = (12000.181)=120 fect and 4 


inches. 
10. To determine the greateſt altitude to which a body obliquely 
projected will riſe. The rule is; biſect the amplitude A B in 
t, and from the point t erect perpendicular tn; this f m will 
be the greateſt altitude to which the body projected, according 
to the direction A R, will ariſe. 5 ? 
11. The range or amplitude A B, and the angle of elevation 
BAR, being given; to determine the greateſt altitude of the 
projectile. If AR be taken for the whole fine, BR will be 
the ſine, and A B the co-fine of the angle of elevation B A R: 
Wherefore ſay, As the co- ſine of the angle of elevation is to 
the ſine of the ſame ; ſo is the amplitude A B to a fourth num- 
ber, which will be B R; the fourth part whereof is the great- 
eſt altitude required. | Oo 
Hence, ſince from the given velocity of a prejectiles its greateſt 
range or amplitude, and thence its range under any other angle, 
is found ; the velocity being given, the greateſt altitude of the 
prejectile is likewiſe found. | 3 
12. The altitude of the range ? m is to the eighth part of the 
meter, as the verſed ſine of double the angle of elevation 
to the whole ſine. IM 
Hence, 1. Since, as the whole ſine is to the verſed fine of double 
the angle of elevation in one caſe; ſo is the eighth part of the 


parameter to the altitude of the range: And as the whole fine 


is to the verſed ſine of double the angle of elevation in any other 
caſe ; ſo is the eighth part of the parameter to the altitude: but 
the velocity remaining the ſame, the parameter, in different 
angles of elevation, will likewiſe be the ſame: The altitudes of 


the ranges under different angles of elevations are as the verſed 


fines of double their angles. —2. Hence alſo, the velocities 
remaining the fame, the altitudes of the ranges are in a dupli- 
cate ratio of the fines of double the angles of elevation. 
13. The horizontal diſtance of any mark or object, together with 
its beight above, or depth beneath the horizon, being given; 10 
find the angle of elevation required to hit the ſaid object. | 
Wolfius gives us the following theorem, the reſult of a regular 


_ Inveſtigation: Suppoſe the parameter of the diameter A8, ; 
I=, Al c, the whole fine=?. Then, as c is. to + a+ 
(a =@b—<c::) fo is the whole fine ?, to the tangent of the 


angle ofelevation required RRB. 
Dr. Halley gives the er eaſy and J e geome - 
| em; Which he likewiſe deduces 

im an analytical inveſtigation.  . , . 
Ving the Bok avi LDA, (Ig. 48.) make D A, D F, the 
3 | greateſt 


PRO 


greateſt range, D G the horizontal diſtance, and DB, DC, the | 
perpendicular height of the object; and draw GB, and make 
equal thereto. Then with the radius AC, and centre E, 


ſweep an arch, which, if the thing be poſſible, will interſeQ | 


the line AD in H; and the line DH being laid both ways 
from E, will give the points K and L; to which draw the lines 
GL, GK. | 

Here the angles LGD, KGD, are the elevations required 
for hitting the object B.---But note, that if B be below the 
horizon, its deſcent DC DB, muſt be laid from A, ſo as 
to have AC=to ADDC. Note likewiſe, that if in de- 


ſcents, DH be greater than FD, and ſo K fall below D; the | 


angle KGD ſhall be the depreſſion below the horizon. 

It may be here obſerved, that the elevation ſought conſtantly 
biſects the angle between the perpendicular and the object. 
'This the author was not aware of, when hegave the firſt ſo- 


lution of the problem ; but upon diſcovering it, obſerves, that | 
nothing can be more compendious, or bid fairer for the per- | 
feQion of the art of gunnery ; ſince it is here as eaſy to ſhoot | 


with a mortar at any object in any ſituation, as if it were on 
the level ; nothing more being required but to lay the piece, 
ſo as to paſs in the middle line between the zenith and the ob- 
ject, and giving it the due charge. See Mor TAR. 

14. The times of the preject ions or caſts under different angles 
of elevation, the velocity remaining the ſame, are as the fines 
of the angles of elevation. 

15. The velccity of a projectile, together with the angle of ele- 
vation RA B, being given (fig. 47.) to find the range, or am- 
plitude A B, and the altitude of the range t m, and deſcribe the 
path A mB. To the horizontal line Ag erect a perpendicular 
AD, which is to be the altitude whence the prejectile falling, 
might acquire the given velocity: on A D deſcribe a ſemi- 


circle AQD, cutting the line of direction AR in Qi through | 


Q draw Cm parallel to AB, and make CQ=Q m. From 
the point n let fall a perpendicular m to AB: laftly, through 
the vertex M deſcribe the parabola A m B. 

Here A mB is the path ſought, 4 CO its amplitude or range, 
tn the altitude of the range, and 4 CD the parameter. 


Hence, 15. The velocity of a prejectile being given, the ampli- | 


tudes and altitudes of all the poſſible ranges are given at the 
ſame time. For, drawing EA, we have under the angle of 
elevation E AB, the altitude AI, and the amplitude 4 IE: 


Under the angle of elevation FAB, the altitude AH, the am- 


plitude 4 HF. 2%. Since AB is perpendicular to AD, it is a 
tangent to the circle in A: hence the angle AD Q is equal to 
the angle of elevation RAB; conſequently AIM is double the 
angle of elevation; and therefore CQ, the fourth part of the 
amplitude, is the right ſine; AC the altitude of the range, the 
verſed ſine of double the angle of elevation. 

16. The altitude fm of a caſt, or its amplitude A B, toge- 
ther with the angle of elevation RAB, being given; to Ane 
the velocity where with the projectile firſt moved, that is, the 
altitude AD, in falling from whence it would acquire the like 
velocity. Since Act m is the verſed fine, CQ AB, 
the right ſine of double the angle of elevation AIQ,; to the 


verſed fine of double the angle of elevation, find the whole ſine, 


and the height of the caſt. Or to the right ſine of double the 
angle of elevation, the whole ſine, and the fourth part of the 
amplitude, find a fourth proportional. This will be the radius 
IQ or IA, the double whereof AD is the altitude required. 
PROJECTING table. See the article TABLE, 


PROJECTION, in mechanics, the action of giving a projec- 


tile its motion. See PROJECTILE, 


If the direction of the force whereby the projectile is put in 


motion, be perpendicular to the horizon, the preject ion is ſaid 
to be perpendicular; if parallel to the apparent horizon, it is 
ſaid to be a horizontal projection; if it make an oblique angle 
with the horizon, the prejection is oblique. See OBLIQUE. 


The angle ARB, (tab. mechan. fig. 47.) which the line of | 


direction AR makes with the horizontal line AB, is called 
the angle of elevation of the projectile. | 
PROJECTION, in perſpective, denotes the appearance or repre- 
ſentation of an object on the perſpective plane. See PLANE. 
The proje7ion, e. gr. of a point, as A, (tab, perſpect. fig. 1.) 
is a point a, through which the optic ray O A paſſes from the 
objective point through the plane to the eye; or it is the point 
a, wherein the plane cuts the optic ray. 

And hence is eaſily conceived what is meant by the prejection 
of a line, a plane, or a ſolid. See PERSPECTIVE. | 
PROJECTION of the {Phere, in plans, is a repreſentation of the 

ſeveral points or places of the ſurface of the ſphere, and of 
the circles deſcribed thereon, or of any aſſigned parts thereof, 
ſuch as they appear to the eye ſituate at a given diſtance, upon 
a tranſparent plane placed between theeye and the ſphere. Bes 
SPHERE and PLANE, | 
For the laws of this prejection, ſee PERSPECTIVE; the prejection 
of the ſphere being only a particular caſe of perſpective. 
The principal uſe of the projettion of the ſphere is in the con- 


ſtruction of planiſpheres, and particularly maps and charts, | 


which are ſaid to be of this or that prejection, according to 
the ſeveral ſituations of the eye, and the perſpeRive plane with 
regard to the meridians, parallels, and other points and places 
to be repreſented, See PLANISPHERE, &c, 

The moſt uſual preject ion of maps of the world is that on the 


meridian being the horizon : The next is 
of wed ys yy py — pole is in the ene fg. 
meridians the radii of a circle, Cc. Thi 
ſphere. fo Ge. Thizregrefen, parallel 
See the application of the ditrrin of the project; 
ſphere, in the conſiruction of th 14 N 
75 article Ma * eee nds Fach, und 
e projettion of the ſphere is uſually divided 
and eprops to which may be added kame, . , 
Orthographic PROJECTION, is that wherein the ſuperkic; | 
ſphere is drawn on a plane, cutting it in the middle; oe 
being placed at an infinite diſtance vertically to one Ly © ee 
* See OR THOGRAPHIC, the he- 
Laws of the orthographic PRojEcTION, —1, The g. 
which the eye at an infinite diſtance perceives * 
parallel. 4 ME NN een 
2. A right line perpendicular to the plane of the 35% 
. f Kue Projectin 
projected in to a point, where that right 1 
the project ion. a D e Plane of 
3. A right line, as A B, or CD, (tab. perſpect. 
perpendicular, but either parallel or hi "ER 2 
* is PO _ a right line, as EF, or G H and 
is always comprehended between the extre 1 
AF, and B E. | 1 
4. The prajection of the right line AB is the grea 
A is parallel to the plane of the prejection. u 
5. Hence it is evident, that a line parallel to the Plane of the 
dr gelien, is N * 1 right line equal toitſelf ; butif i 
oblique to the plane of the projection, it is projected 
which is leſs Sn; nes 
6. A plane ſurface, as ABCD, g. 18.) at right angles to the 
plane of the projection, is proj into that right line; 9 
AB, in which it cuts the plane of the projection. N 
Hence it is evident, that the circle BCA, ſtanding at right 
angles to the plane of the projection, which paſſes through its 
centre, is projected into that diameter AB, in which it cutsthe 
plane of the projection. | 
It is likewiſe evident, that any arch, as cc, is projected into 
equal to Ca, Cb, which is the right fine of * * its 


complemental arch c A is projected into o A, the verſed fine of 
the ſame arch cc. 


7. A circle parallel to the plane of the projedtion, is projected 
into a circle equal to itſelf; and a _ oblique to the plane 
of the projection, is projected into an ellipſis. 

Stereographic PROJECTION, is that wherein the ſurfaceandcircles 
of the ſphere are drawn upon the plane of a great circle, the 
eye being in the pole of that circle. SeeSTEREOGR arc, 

Properties of the ſtereographic PRoJjEcTION, —1. In this r- 
jection, a right circle is projected into a line of half tangents, 
2. The repreſentation of a right circle, perpendicularly oppoſed 
to the eye, will be a circle in the plane of the projet, 

3. The repreſentation of a circle placed oblique to the eye, 
will be a circle in the plane of the preject ion. 
4. If a great circle be to be projected upon the plane of another 
| great circle, its centre will lie in the line of meaſures, diſtant 
om the centre of the primitive by the tangent of itselevation 
above the plane of the primitive. | 
5. If a leſſer circle, whoſe poles lie in the plane of the i- 
Jeftion, were to be projected; the centre of its repreſentation 
would be in the line of meaſures, diſtant from the centreot the 
primitive, by the ſecant of the leſſer circles diſtance from its 
pole, and its ſemidiameter or radius, be equal to the tangent of 
that diſtance. * | g "Ts 
6. If a leſſer circle were to be projected, whoſe poles lic not 
in the plane of the projed7ion, its diameter in the prejectin, i it 
falls on each ſide of the pole of the primitive, will be equal io 
the ſum of the half tangents of its greateſt and neareſt diane 
from the pole of the primitive, ſet each way from the centreot 
the primitive in the line of meaſures. 

7. If the leſſer circleto be proje2ed, fall intirely on one ſde af 
the pole of the projection, and do not encompaſs it; then 
its diameter be equal to the difference of the half tangents of 
its greateſt and neareſt diſtance from the pole of the prints 

ſet off from the centre of the primitive one; and the ſame va 
in the line of meaſures, | . 

8. In the fereographic projection, the angles made b the circles 
of the ſurface of the ſphere, are equal to the angles made b 
their repreſentatives in the plane of their projefFion. _ 

Gumonic Ba OJECTION of the ſphere. See (NOM ONIC projectiun. 

Mercator's PROJECTION. See the article MERCATOR. 
PROJECTION of globes &c. See the article GLOBE, Ce. 
Polar PRxoj Ec iox. See the article POLAR. 

PRoJECTION of ſhadows, See the article SHADOW. . 5 

PRoJECT10N, in alchymy, the caſting of a certain imaginary bo 
der, called powder 9 into a crucible, or other vellel 
full of prepared metal; or other matter, which is to be 2 
preſently tranſmuted into gold. See powder of Po] ee 

Powder of PRO]I EO io, or of the philoſopher's ſtone, is 1775 
der ſuppoſed to have the virtue of changing any quantity o # 

imperfe& metal, as copper or lead, into a more perfect 3 

filver or gold, by the admixture of a little quantity. 

See TRANSMUTATION, . Me PO in 

The mark to which the alchymiſts direct all their endete 
js to find the powder of projetion ; which every one of 


L * 
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lane of the meridian, which exhibits a right ſphere; the firſt | | 
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For the characters, # "Ugh: virtues, &c. of this powder 7 
LOSOPHER's /tone. 

11 in building. See PRo Tae 
OTECTIVE dialing, a manner of drawing, by a method 

1 3 the true hour - lines, furniture of dials, c. on 

2 Bad of ſurface whatſoever, without any regard had to the 
fitoation of thoſe ſurfaces, either as to declination, reclination, 
or inclination. See DIALING. 2 * 
PROJECTURE, in architecture, the out · jetting, or P ow 
nency, which the mouldings and members have, beyond the 
plane or naked of the wall, column, &c. See NAKED, Co- 
c. n 8 
Theſe 456 Greeks call ecphoræ, the Italians ſporti, the French 
ſailles, our workmen frequently ſailings over, and the Latins 
prejecta, from projicio, I caſt forward; whence the Engliſh, 
ure. BY 
Yiruviv ives it as a general rule, that all the prejec ing mem. 
bers in buildings have their prejectures equal to their heights: 
but this is not to be underſtood of the particular members, or 
mouldings, asdentils, corona's, the faſciæ of architraves, the 
| abacus of the Tuſcan and Doric capital, &c. but only of the 
prejectures of intire cornices, c. See Cornice, &c. 
The great point of building, according to ſome modern archi- 
tes, conſiſts in knowing how to vary the proportions of pro- 
jectures, &c. agreeably to the circumſtances of the building. 
Thus, ſay they, the nearneſsand remoteneſs, making a difference 
in the view, require different prejectures; but it is evident the 
ancients had no ſuch intention. See PR 0PORTION, 
The prejecture of the baſe and cornice of pedeſtals, M. Per- 
rault obſerves, is greater in the antique than the modern build - 
ings by one third ; which ſeems to follow, in good meaſure, 
from the ancients proportioning this prajecture to the height of 
the pedeſtals ; whereas the moderns make the prejecture the 
ſame in all the orders, though the height of the pedeſtal be 
very different. | 
The reaſon of this charge, which the moderns have made of 
the antique, the ſame author refers to a view to the appearance 
of ſolidity. See PEDESTAL. 
PRO-INDIVISO, in law, a poſſeſſion or occupation of lands 
or tenements, belonging to two or more perſons, whereof none 
can ſay which is his ſeveral portion, each having the whole, &c. 
as co-parceners before partition. See POUR party, CoPAR- 
CENER and PARTITION. 

PROKING, fee FisHiING. | 

PROLABIA, fore-lips; a term in anatomy for that part of the 
labia or lips which jets out. See LaBia. 

PROLATE, in geometry, an epithet applied to a ſpheroid 
produced by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis about its longer 
diameter. See SPHEROID. 

If the ſolid be formed by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis about 
its ſhorter diameter, it is called an oblate ſpheroid; of which 
figure is the earth we inhabit, and, perhaps, all the planets too; 
having their equatorial diameter longer than their polar. See 

OBLATE. 
PROLATION, in muſic, the act of ſhaking, or making ſeveral 

infle&ions of the voice, on the ſame ſyllable. 
PROLEGOMENAS®*, in philology, preparatory obſervations, 
or diſcourſes prefixed to a book, &c. containing ſomething 
neceſſary for the reader to be apprized of, toenable him the better 
to underſtand the book, to enter deeper into a ſcience, Qc. 
* The word is Greek, wpoAryopurror, formed of mpoaryw, 
| I preface, or ſpeak before. 

T he generality of arts and ſciences require ſome previous in- 
ſtructions, ſome prolegomena, See PRELIMINARY. | 
PROLEPSIS, Sn, a figure in rhetoric, by which we anti- 

cipate, or prevent what might be objected by the adverſary. 
See FIGURE, | 

Thus: It may perhaps be objecte d, &c.— Lu will ast, &c. 
But ſome man will ſay, how are the dead raiſed, or with what 
body do they come? Thou Fool, that which thou ſoweſt, &c. 


adverſary, as in the laſt inſtance, it is called antiſtrophe, or 
inuerſio— Where it is rejected as unſufferably abſurd, it is 
called Apodioxis, See ANTISTROPHE, | 
PROLEP TIC, wpoAnnlixocy denotes a per iodical diſeaſe, which 
anticipates, or whoſe paroxyſm returns ſooner and ſooner every 
time; as is frequently the caſe in agues, &c. | 
PROLIFIC, in medicine, ſomething that has the qualities neceſ- 
fary for generating, See FEeunDITY. eee 
Some phyſicians pretend to diſtinguiſh whether or no the ſeed 
- wo c. See SEED, | 
RO IXI TV, in diſcourſe, the fault of entering into too minute 
a detail; of being too long, preciſe, and circumſtantial, to a 
| degree of tediouſneſs. See STYLE. | | 
Prolixity is the vice oppoſite to conciſeneſs and laconiſm. See 
Laconism,—Prolixity is a fault commonly charged on Guic- 
ciardini, Gaſſendus, &c.---Formal barangues at the head of 
an army, and deliberations, of nauſeous prolixity, formerly ſo 
f 8 are now diſuſed in all the better hiſtories. 
ROLOCUTOR of the convocation, the ſpeaker, or chairman 


of that aſſembly, Convocarion. 


| firſt day of their roads phe er by the members the 


Where the objection is turned into an argument againſt the 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury is, by his office, preſident... 
chairman of | ould of ee 1 
j- » * on: houſe of convocation.Fhe prolo- 


PRO 


It is by the probicutor their affairs, debates, Q. ate to be di- 
rected; and their reſolutions, meſſages, c. delivered to the 


higher houſe : by him all things propounded to the houſe are 
read, ſuffrages collected, &c. 


addreſſed to the audience before the drama or play begin. 
See DRAMA. 
The word is formed from the Greek TyoNeyes, præ lopuiumz 
fore · ſpeech, formed of xo, and Auy:;, ſermo. 


The original intention of the prologue was to advertiſe the 
audience of the ſubject of the piece, and to prepare them to 
enter more eaſily into the action; and ſometimes to make an 
—_ for the poet. 

his laſt article ſeems to havealmoſtexcluded the two former in 
the Engliſh drama; and to be in ſole poſſeſſion of the prologue. 
The prolegue is of a much more ancient ſtanding than the 
epilogue, See EPILOGUE,—T he French have left off the uſe 
of prologues ; thoſe few they now-and-then make have nothing 
in them of the genuine prologue, as bearing no relation to the 
ſubject, but being mere flouriſhes or harangues in praiſe of 
the king, &c. | 
In the ancient theatre, the prolagus was properly the actor who 
rehearſed the prologue: the prologus was eiteemed one of the 
dramatis petſonæ, and never appeared in the piece in any other 
character; ſo that the learned are ſurprized to find Mercury in 
Plautus's Amphitryo, ſpeaking the proligue, and yet acting a 
conſiderable part in the play afterwards. 
The preligue, therefore, among them, was a part of the piece; 
indeed, not an eſſential, but an acceſſary part; - with us, the 
prologue is no part at all; but ſomething intirely diſtinct and 
ſeparate: with them the drama was opened with the appearance 
of the prolegue ; with us it is not opened till after the prologus 
is retired : with us therefore the curtain is kept cloſe till after 
the prologue ; with them it muſt have been withdrawn before. 
Hence proceeds a ſtill more conſiderable difference in the 
practice of the prologue: for with us the prologus ſpeaks in his 
; real or perſonal character; it is Mr. Booth or Mrs. Oldfield 
ſpeaks, not Cato or Andromache : with them the prologue 
ſpoke in his dramatic character, not as 'T urpius or Attilius, but 
as prologus. 
With us, he directs his ſpeech to the audience, conſidered as 
in a play- houſe; to pit, box, and gallery: with them, he ought, 
in propriety, to have ſpoken as to a chorus of by- ſtanders, or 
perſons to be preſent at the real action: but this being in good 
meaſure inconſiſtent with the deſign of the proligue; their 
perſons ſpoke in their dramatic capacity to the audience in its 
perſonal capacity ; which was an irregularity that either the 
good fortune, or the good ſenſe of the moderns, have freed 
them from. 
They had three kinds of prolagues; the firſt O robilinoe, wherein 
the poet delivered the argument of the piece ; the ſecond 
ovrarix®., wherein the poet recommended himſelf or his 


were obviated, &c. 

PROLONGED face. See the article Face. 

PROLUSION, PzoLvs1o, in literature, a term applied to cer- 
tain pieces, or compoſitions, made previouſly to others, by 

way of prelude or exerciſe. TH: | 

Diomedes calls the culex of Virgil, and his other opuſcula, pro- 
lufions ; becauſe written before the great ones.— The * 
of Strada are very ingenious pieces. The famous M. Huet, 
biſhop of Avranches, had all Strada's proluſians by heart. 

PROMETHEUS, in the ancient aſtronomy, was the name of 
a conſtellation of the northern hetniſphere, now called Her- 
cules, or Engonaſis. See HER UL ts. 

PROMISE, in law, is when, upon a valuable cenſideration, a 
man binds himſelf, by his word, to do or perſorm ſuch an act 


as is agreed on with another, See CONTRACT, PACT, Co- 
VENANT, Cc. | | 


rock, projecting out into the ſea ;---the extremity of which to 
the ſea-ward is uſually called a cape, or headland. Ses CAPE. 
PROMOTERS, PRomoToREs, in law, thoſe perſons, who, 


penalties for their pains, _ | 


delatores; in Engliſh alſo informers. 

Sir Tho. Smith obſerves, that promoters belong chiefly to the 

exchequer, and king's-bench. My lord Coke calls them, 

turbidum hominum genus, 3 Inſt. 3 | 
PROMPT payment, ready money. See PAYMENT. 

In many caſes there is a diſcount for prompt payment, See 

DiscounT, REBATE, Cc. "ID 
PROMPTER, in the drama, an officer pofted behind the ſcenes, 

whoſe buſineſs is to watch attentively the actors ſpeaking on 

the ſtage, in order to ſuggeſt and put them forward when at 

a ſtand, to correct them when amiſs, Cc. in their parts. 


thing publiſhed, or proclaimed. 5 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the Jewiſhlaw was promulgated by Moſes ; 
the 1 of the new law was chiefly affected by the 
_ apoſtles and diſciples. Fs 10 | 

PRONAOS, e, in the ancient architecture, a porch to 


FA ˖r˖˙˖˙—²¹¹»¹ T 
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a ch alace, or other ſpacious building. See PorcH. 
hurch, p 7 A , 8 PRO. 


PROLOGUE®, Pxol. oous, in dramatic poetry, a diſcourſe 


piece to the people; the third arxapopied-, wherein objections 


PROMONTORY, in geography, a high point of land, or 


in popular and penal actions, do proſecute offenders in their 
name and the king's; and are intitled to part of the fines and . 


Theſe, anon the Romans, were called quadruplatores, or 


PROMULGATED, PRomuLGtD, PROMUL GAT Vs, ſome- 
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PRONATION, among anatomiſts. The radius of the arm 


ſupination. 


has two kinds of motions, the one called pronation, the other 
See RADIVUs. 

Pronation“ is, that whereby the palm of the hand is turned 
downwards; the oppoſite motion hereto is called ſupination, 


whereby the back of the hand is downwards, 


*"j ac word 1s formed trom tae Latin pronus, prone, that which 
lies on the foreſide, or with the face downwards. 


M. Winſlow has lately advanced, that the pronation and ſu- 


pination of the hand are not effected ſolely by the motion of 
the radius; but that the cubitus in moſt caſes contributes 


cemqually thereto; and that both bones uſually move at the ſame 


time. Vid. mem. acad. R. ſcienc. an. 1729. p. 36. 


There are peculiar muſcles whereby the pronation is effected, 


called pronators.— The radius has two other muſcles, called 
ſupinators, which have an oppoſite effect. See SUPINATOR. 


PRONAT ORS, PRONATORESs, in anatomy, two muſcles of 


the radius, which ſerve to turn the palm of the hand down- 
wards, See PRONATION, 

They are diſtinguiſhed by the names of rotundus and gua- 
dratus. | 


 PRONATOR radii quadratus, or brevis, riſes broad and fleſhy, 


from the lower and inner part of the ulna ; and paſſing tranl- 
verſely over the ligament that joins the radius to the ulna, 1s 


inſerted into the ſuperior and external part of the radius: which. 


it helps to pull inwardly ; together with the 


PRoONAT0R radii rotundus, or teres, a muſcle which riſes fleſhy, 


from the internal extuberance of the os humeri, where thoſe 
bending the carpus and fingers do ariſe ; and firmly adhering 
to the flexor carpi radialis, deſcends obliquely downwards to its 
fleſhy inſertion a little above the radius, in the middle exter- 
nally : its uſe is to move the radius and palm inwards. See 
tab. anat. (myol.) fig. 1. u. 27. fig. 2. u. 15. 


PRONOUN, PRONOMEN, in grammar, a part of ſpeech uſed 


in lieu of a noun or name. See Nou. 

Whence the denomination, from pro, and nomen, q. d. fer- 
noun, or name. 

As it would have been diſagreeable to have been always repeat- 
ing the ſame name, there are words invented in all languages, 
called pronouns, to ſave the neceſſity thereof, and to ſtand in 
the place of names; as, I, thou, he, &c. 

As nouns are the marks or ſigns of things, pronouns are the 
ſigns of nouns.— Father Bufher, however, thews, that pro- 


nouns are real nouns or names; and that all the difference 


between what the grammarians call nouns, and pronouns, is, 
that the former are more particular, and the latter more 
general. 

T hey are called pronouns, becauſe uſed in the place of parti- 
cular nouns. Indeed ſometimes they do not fill the place of 
nouns intirely, but need other words to aſſiſt them, to expreſs 
the object ſpoken of: ſuch e. gr. are who, whoever, &c. which 
do not expreſsany determinate object whereof a thing may be 
affirmed, unleſs accompanied with another word, eſpecially a 
verb: As, I hocver labours, deſerves a reward. 

T heſe father Buffier calls incomplete pronouns, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe which expreſs an object completely; as, I, 


thou, he, &c. 


The grammarians ordinarily diſtinguiſh prenauns into four 
claſſes, with regard to their different ſignification, formation, 
c. viz. pronouns perſonal, relative, pojſe//rve, and demon/tra- 
tive; to which may be added, indeterminate pronouns. 


Perſmal PRoNouNs are thoſe uſed in lieu of names of parti- 


cular perſons : ſuch are, J, thou, he, we, ye, they. See PER- 
SON and PERSONAL, 


PRONOUNS relative, which Buffier calls adificative, or deter- 


D 


are, qui, who, that, &c. 
RON O UNS poſſefſive are thoſe which expreſs what each poſſeſſes, 


minative, are thoſe placed after nouns, with which they have 
ſuch affinity, that without them they ſignify nothing : ſuch 
See RELATIVE. 


or what belongs to him; as, mine, thine, his, &c. See RE- 


Theſe are pure adjectives, and only differ from the reſt by the 
relation they bear to pronouns, whence they are derived, and 
by ſome particular inflections, which they have in ſome lan- 
guages. Sce ADJECTIVE, | 


PRoNnoUNs demon/trative, thoſe which ſerve to indicate or point 


out the ſubject ſpoken of; as, this, theſe, &c. See DEM oN- | 


STRATIVE, 


PROoN OU Ns indefinite, are thoſe whichexpreſs their ſubject inde- 


terminately ; as whoever, any, &c,— T hele coincide with what 


F. Buffer calls incomplete pronouns. 
Pronouns are likewiſe divided into /ub/tantive and adjactive. 


To the firſt belong, J, thou, he: to the ſecond, my, mine, 


who, what, &c. ; 
Proncuns may alfo be conſidered in two ſtates ; the firit, or 


foregoing ſtate, as J, we; the ſecond, or tollowing one, as | 


me; Us. T 
PRONOUNCING, PRONUNCIATION, in painting, the mark- 


ing and expreſſing the parts of all kinds ot bodies with that 
degree of force necetlary to make them more or leſs diſtinct and 


conſpicuous. | Mata 
Thus the painters, in ſpeaking of a piece, ſay, theſe or. theſe 


parts are well pronounced ; which is a metaphorical way of 
ſpeaking ; as when we ſay, that a man who talks yell has a 


line p! onunciation, See EXPRESSION. 


: 
L 


means of the ancient pronunciation. 


PRONUNCIATION, in painting. See t — ater 
ROOF, Pr oBAT10, inarithmetic, an operation Ween: 


PRONUNCIATION, PRoNUNTTAT io, in or; 


manner of articulating, or ſounding the words gf à A, the 
repreſented tothe eye by writing and orthography, Sce öder, 


LANGUAGE, SOUND, &c, ORD, 
From the definition it would ſeem, that the Pronunciat; 

only the image of the orthography : but as we pronoun ü 
we write, and only write to expreſs what we A befor 
more juſt to lay down the pronunciation as the rule ant f 
of orthography. See ORTHOGRAPHY and WRII nel 
Pronunciation makes much the moſt difficult article 8 
ten grammar: in effect, a book only expreſſing iel 
eyes in a matter that concerns the ears; the caſe bh 
akin to that of teaching the blind to diſtinguiſh colour 
GRAMMAR. | 

Hence it is, that there is no part ſq deſective in the 
as the pronunciation; for the writer has frequent] 
whereby to give the reader an idea of the ſound. he 
preſs; for want of a proper term, therefore, 
ſubſtitutes a vicious or precarious one, 

TT hus the French grammarians frequently tells us that 
els, a, e, i, &c. are pronounced in French the ſame as in Lati 
never conſidering, that there is not any known and dete: 2 
nate pronunciation of the Latin; but each nation, nom ur 
nounces the Roman characters in the Latin, the ſame Ry 
nounces thoſe ſame characters in its own language: 8 
Latin cæcus is pronounced by the Engliſh, ſetu; and b the 
Italians, : zchehous, &c. Fog 
Hence it appears, that the relation between ſounds and cha. 
racters, as well as between things and words, is purely arbi- 
trary and national. | 

Indeed, Plato ſeems of a contrary ſentiment, and will have 2 
natural relation between words and the things they expres, 2; 
there is a natural relation between the ſigns made by mus 
and the things they would intimate: ſo that, according tc Plato 
to every ſeveral word there muſt be a ſeveral motion af the 
mouth relative to the action expreſſed by the word, 
Whether or no there might be ſuch a thing in the primitive 
language, we dare not undertake to ſay; but it is certain ſuch 
a relation would require a facility of contortions in the mouth 
to which we are ſtrangers, ; 
To give a juſt and preciſe idea of the pronunciation of a lan- 
guage, it ſeems neceſlary to fix, as nearly as poſlible, all the 
ſeveral ſounds employed in the pronunciation of that language : 
this Mr, Lodwick has done in his attempt towards an uni- 
verſal alphabet, where he enumerates forty-three ſeveral ſimple 
ſounds (ſome of them, indeed, ſtrangers to the Engliſh lan- 
guage); and F. Buffier, whogives thirty-three ſeveral ſounds 
in the French tongue, twenty - nine in the Italian, thirty in the 
German, twenty-two in the Spaniſh, and twenty - ſour in the 
Engliſh. See ALPHABET. me 

The French language isclogged with a difficulty in pronunci- 
ation, from which moſt others are free; and it conſiſts in this, 
that moſt of their words have two different pronunciations 
the one in common proſe, the other in verle. 

In proſe, e. g. they omit the pronunciation of the final : in 
the plural of nouns, and of the t in the third perſon of the 
plural of verbs, and of ſeveral other final conſonants; but in 
verſe they pronounce all, | 

Thus, in & quoi bon reveiller mes muſes endormies ? the fal; 
of muſes is pronounced: and in mille & mille douceurs 1Jem- 
blent attaches, the t of ſemblent is to be pronounced. 

Add to this, that in proſe they ſoften the found ofa great many 
words, pronouncing craire for crore; but in poetry the genuine 
pronunciation is retained. See ENGLISH, FRENCH, G. 
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the vow. 


PRONUNCIATION is alſo uſed-for the fifth and laſt part of ile. 


toric, which conſiſts in regulating: and varying the voice and 
geſture agreeably to the matter and words, ſo as more effectual· 
ly to perſuade and touch the hearers. See RHETORIC: 

The pronunciation is of ſuch importance, that Demoſthenes 
called it the firſt, the ſeeond, and the third part of eloquence. 


See ACTION. ; | 


Quintilian defines the pronunciation, vocis, & wultus, & cor- 
paris moderatio cum venuſtate; a decent, agreeable _ 0 
managing the voice, geſture, and action of the whole body. 


Cicero ſomewhere calls it guædam corporis eloquentia, a cer 


tain eloquence of the body; and in another place, ſermo cu. 


poris, the language or ſpeech of the body. 


Pronunciation is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call a1. 
See ACTION, Some writers, particularly M r, Henley, o 
found it withelocutton, which is a very different thing. * 
author, when he ſtyles himſelf re/orer of the ancient elbeution, 
See ELOCUTION- "ab 
There are three things which come under the pronunca” » 
the memory, voice, and geſture. See each under its proper 


„. a 103 U , * ; 1 he ſame 
Auguſtus, to avoid being balked by his memory, andatt 
5 — ſave the trouble of getting off by heart, uſed to harangue 


om iting; as we are told by Dio and duetonius. 
from a writing; as Y he article PRONQUNCING 


truth and juſtneſs of a calculation is examined and aſcer 


See CALCU LATIQN« | © 3 . 
The proper proof is always by the contrary rule, thus f 

traction is the progf of addition, and tiplicat 5 
ſion j and vids verſa, See ADDITION; FIGS T 


mult 
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PRooF, in la w, logic, 


PRO 


The prof of multiplication by 9 or by 7 is precarious. See 
ICATION, 5 5 

7 3 need no pri in arithmetic, were it not that a 
man is liable to make miſtakes ; for all the rules and 3 | 
being built on demonſtration, it is thence we are aſſured o | 
their truth and certitude. See DEMONSTRATION, * | 
The prof, then, does not confirm the rule, but only ſhews us 
whether or no we have applied it right. See RULE, 
tc.denotes the mediums, or arguments uſed 
toevince the truth of any thing. See TRUTH and SEMI proof. 
By the French law, a literal proof, or proof in writing, called 
alſo dead proof, probatio mortua, is preferable to a teſtimonial, 
or proof viva voce, by witneſſes, —T he ordonnance de Moulins 
excludes all proof by witneſſes for loans of above 1000 livres. 
Sec EVIDENCE, WITNESS, I ESTIMONY, Se. 

The prof of crimes was anciently effected among our an- 
ceſtors divers ways; viz, by duel or combat, fire, water, Oc. 
Ste PURGATION, DUEL, FIRE, WATER, c. 

The prof by red-hot iron was very frequent: the accuſed, to 
purge himſelf, was here obliged to make an oath, as he touched 
the iron. The formula, ceremonies, prayers, &c, made on 
this occaſion, are ſtill extant in the notes at the end of the 
capitularies of Charlemaign. See ORDEAL. : . 
T his cuſtom was abrogated by the emperor Frederic; but ſtill 
obtains in Mingrelia ; as we are told by Lamberti, in his rela- 
tion inſerted in I hevenot's voyages. : 

If they cannot have proof of a crime, a croſs is laid at the 
bottom of a caldron full of boiling water, out of which the 
accuſed is obliged to fetch it with his naked hand and arm: 
this done, the arm is put up in a bag, tied, and ſealed, and 
three days after opened; when, if there be no marks of the 
burn or ſcald, the accuſed is declared innocent. 

In the kingdom of Siam, to have proof of a crime, the party 
is obliged to waſh his hands in boiling oil, or to walk on burning 
coals ; jrom either of which he muſt come out untouched to 
be revuted innocent. | 9 
Sometimes they oblige the two contending parties to plunge 
under water; and he who ſtays there longeſt gains the cauſe ; 
and ſometimes to ſwallow a grain of rice, prepared and 
charmed by their doctors: he who is able to ſwallow it is 
declared innocent, and carried home in triumph ; and the ac- 
cuſer puniſhed, — T his looks like an imitation of what was done 
among the Jews to have proof of adultery. 

The pe by combat is likewiſe ſaid to ſubſiſt among the Min- 
grelians. See COMBAT and DUEL. 


PROPAGATION, ProracGaT1o, the act of multiplying the 


kind, or of producing the like in the way of natural generation. 
See GENERATION. 2 

Some plants are only propagated by ſawing, as wheat, pop- 
pies, &c. The reaſon is, that the ſtem in theſe plants withers 
and dies away, and confequently is incapable of being planted : 
and as to the root, the whole force and virtue thereof paſſes 
into the ear, or ſpica, which being the uſeful part of the 
plant, exhauſts the whole. See PLANT, SEED, and SE MI- 
NATION, f 

Sometimes plants are propagated by the roots, as the anemo- 
nies, Ic. In which caſe there is a conſiderable ſtock of ſeminal 
or ſpermatic virtue ſtill reſerved in the root, ſo as to be in a 
condition for ſhooting new fibres upon any favourable occaſion, 
See Roo. | 

Sometimes a branch lopped off, and ſet in the ground, ſhall 


| ſhoot into a new plant; as we ſee in the willow, vine, po- 


plar, &c. and ſometimes a truncheon ſhall do the ſame. In 
this caſe, the plants being of a very porous texture, readily 
imbibe nouriſhment, and take root. This method of propa- 
gation is particularly remarkable in the vine, any part of 
which, put any how in the ground, will become a plant. 
The little chips of elm are ſaid to do the ſame. See BRANcu 
and PLANTING. | 


PROPER, Pao RIUM, ſomething naturally and eſſentially be- | 


longing to any being. 

The ſchool-philoſophers, after Porphyry, diſtinguiſh four kinds 
of propers, or modes of propriety, which are expreſſed in the 
following verſe.— E medicus, bipes, caneſcens, riſibiliſgue. 
The firſt, called PRoPR1UM primo made, is what agrees to a 
ſingle ſpecies, but not to all the individuals: this they call 
eli, ſed non omni. — As, to be a geometrician, a _—_— 


4 is; Sc. which are things proper to man; but not to all 


The ſecond, PROPRIUM ſecundo modo, is what agrees to the 


PRO 


whole ſpecies, but agrees likewiſe to another, which they call 
omni, ſed non ſoli.— I hus, to have two feet is proper to a man, 
but-is likewiſe proper to a bird, 
The third, P& 0PRIUM tertio modo, is that which agrees to a 
ſingle ſpecies, but not at all times; omni & ſoli, ſed non ſemper, 
As, togrow grey, according to Porphyry, is proper to a man, 
but it is to an old man. 
The laſt, and higheſt, PROPRIUM guarto modo, is that which 
alone agrees to one kind, to all the individuals thereof, and at 
all times; omnz ſoli, & ſemper, —T hus, the faculty of laugh- 
ing is proper to man, of neighing to horſes, c. And it is this 
that Porphyry calls the true proper. See ESSENCE, c. 
The firſt three ſpecies are only accidents of the fifth vulgar pre- 
dicable, to which they directly belong. See PREDICABLE. 
T he fourth is an univerſal agreeing to every individual, or ſub- 
ject of predication of any ſpecies, in ſuch manner as to be 
always found abſolutely in the ſpecies alone, but not at every 
determinate time: thus man alone is naturally riſible; not that 
he is always laughing, but has the faculty of laughing at all 
times. See DEFINITION. 

PPROER, in reſpect of words, denotes their immediate and pecu- 
liar ſignification, or that directly and peculiarly attached to 
them. See Wok p and SIGNIFICATION. 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to figurative and meta- 
phorical. See FIGURATIVE, Oc. 

PROPER is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, to denote ſomething 
that is uſually found in things: as, their particular or ſpe- 
cihc virtues, &c. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, magnanimity is the proper virtue of 
heroes. See HERO. 

PROPER is alſo uſed for the natural qualities neceſſary to ſucceed 

in a thing. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, people of a hot vigorous temperament 
are proper for the army; the cold and phlegmatic are proper 
for ſtudy, The Romans became leſs proper for war, in pro- 
portion as they grew more learned and polite. 

PROPER, in grammar, is alſo applied to nouns or names, which 
are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative. See Nou. 
Man is the appellative, Peter the proper name, See APPEL- 
LATIVE. 

T he proper name among Chriſtians is that impoſed at baptiſm. 
See NAME and BAPTISM. 

PROPER Vaction is ſuch a one whoſe numerator is leſs than its 
denominator. See IMPROPER. 

Such is 4, or , which is really leſs than unity; and therefore, 
properly ſpeaking, a fraction. See FRACTION. 

PROPER, in the civil juriſprudence, is uſed in oppoſition to 
acquired, for an inheritance derived by direct or collateral ſuc- 

ceſſion. See ACQUEST. 3 

By the French laws, a teſtator can only diſpoſe of one fifth of 
his proper effects; the paternal relations inherit the paternal 
propria, and the maternal the maternal ones : fo that propria 
always return to the line whence they proceed, 

The origin of the law which fixes this difference between pro- 
per goods and acqueſts, is not known; neither the Greeks nor 
Romans having ever made any ſuch diſtinction. 

Indeed it ſeems founded on this principle of natural equity, 
that men are uſually defirous to preſerve and attach to their 
family the goods they have received from their forefathers, and 
to tranſmit them to thoſe deſcending from the ſame ſtock. 

PRoPER ſometimes alſo ſtands as a reduplicative, ſerving to mark 
or deſign a thing more expreſly and formally. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, Jeſus Chrift came toredeem the world in 
his proper perſon. I he king did ſuch and ſuch a thing of his 
own proper motion, | 

PROPER motion. See the article MoT10N. 

PROPER objects. See the article OBJECT. 

PROPERTY, or PROPRIETV, PRO RIE TAS, that which 
conſtitutes or denominates a thing proper; or, it is a particu- 
lar virtue or quality, which nature has beſtowed on ſomething, 
excluſive of all others. See PROPER and Ess ENT IAI. 
Thus colour is a property of light; extenſion, figure, diviſibi- 
lity, and impenetrability, are properties of body. See Col ouR, 

Bop. c. Every day diſcovers new properties in the load- 
ſtone, See MAGNET, 

PROPERTY, or PROPRIETY, in law, denotes dominion, or the 
higheſt right a man can have to a thing; and ſuch as no-ways 
depends on any other man's courteſy. See RIG Hr. 

In this ſenſe, none in our kingdom have the property of any lands 
or tenements, except the king, in right of his crown; all other 
lands being of the nature of fee, and held of the king either me · 
diately or immediately. See FER, KING, G. 
Property or propriety, however, is uſed for that right in lands 
or tenements, which common perſons have; importing as much 
as utile dominium, though not directum. See Dominium, 
There are three manners of right or property; viz. property 
abſolute, property qualified, and property polleſiory.- See PRo- 

' PRIETOR and FEE, ky | 

| Incumbents have not the propriety of benefices, they have only 


the enjoyment thereof; See B&NEF1CE.— The monks have a 


long time diſputed whether they had the propriety or the bread 
they eat, or only the uſe? eee eee 
One may give the propriety of an eftate, yet reſerve the uſu- 
ſruit; in which caſe, by the death of the uſufructuary, the uſu- 

ſruit is conſolidated to the propriety. See CONSOLIDATION, 
PROPHECY 
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PROPHECY, =e@1r«uc,, a prediction, made by divine inſpi- 
ration. See PROPHET and INSPXRATION. 

A late author obſerves, that the Chriftians have this in common 
with the Pagans, that they equally build their religions upon pro- 
phecy and divination. See DivINATION and AUGURY. 

He adds, That divination was an art learnt by the Romans in 
ſchools, or under diſcipline ; as the Jews did propheſying in the 
ſchools and colleges of the prophets, 

In theſe ſchools, as the learned Dodwell obſerves, the candi- 
dates for prophecy were taught the rules of divination practiſed 
by the Heathens ; who were in poſſeſſion of the art long be- 
fore them. It is added, that the gift of prophecy was not an 
occaſional thing, but a conſtant and ſtanding matter of fact; 
and ſome think they have diſcovered an eſtabliſhment of an 
order of prophets in the old teſtament, in analogy to the Hea- 
then diviners. 

This is certain, from many paſſages of ſcripture, that there were 
great numbers of prophets among them, who not only exerciſed 
their talents in matters of government and religion, but even in 
the diſcovery of loſt goods, and in telling of fortunes. 

One of the greateſt difficulties in chriſtianity turns upon the 
completion of the ſcripture prophecies, In the prophets of the 
old teſtament are frequent predictions of the Meſſiah ; which 
the writers of the new frequently urge to the Jewsand Heathens 
as fulfilled in Jeſus Chriſt ; and on this principle evince the 
truth of his miſſion : but theſe texts thus urged from the old, in 
the new teſtament, are ſometimes not to be now found in the 
old; and at other times, not urged in the new in the literal and 
obvious ſenſe which they ſeem to bear in the old ; whence moſt 
of the Chriſtian commentators, divines, and critics, ancient 
and modern, judge them to be applied in a ſecondary, typical, 
allegorical, or myſtical ſenſe, See ALLEGORICAL, Accou- 
PLISHMENT, Oc. 

Thus, ex. gr. St. Matthew, after an account of the conception 
of the Virgin, and the birth of Jeſus, ſays, ** All this was done, 
c that it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophet, 
« ſaying, Behold a virgin ſhall be with child, and ſhall bring 
e forth a ſon, and they ſhall call his name Emanuel.” But the 
words, as they ſtand in Iſaiah, whence they are ſuppoſed to be 
taken, do, in their obvious and literal ſenſe, relate to a young 
woman who was to bring forth a child in thedays of Ahaz; as 
appears from the context, and as is owned by Grotius, Huetius, 


Caſtalio, Curcellæus, Epiſcopius, Hammond, Simon, le Clerc, 


Lamy, &c. | 
This prophecy then not being fulfilled in Jeſus, in the primary, 
literal, or obvious ſenſe of the words, is ſuppoſed, like the other 
prophecies cited by the apoſtles, to be fulfilled in a ſecondary, 
typical, or allegorical ſenſe; i. e. this prophecy, which was firſt 
literally fulfilled by the birth of the prophet's ſon in the time of 
Ahaz, was again fulfilled by the birth of Jeſus, as being an 
event of the ſame kind, 3 intended to be ſignified either by 
the prophet, or by God, who directed the prophet's ſpeech. 
Grotius obſerves this to be the caſe in moſt, if not all the pro- 
Phecies and citations quoted from the old in the new teſtament; 
and Dod well, with Sir John Marſham, refer even the famous 
prophecy in Daniel, about the ſeventy weeks, to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes; ſhewing, that the expreſſions taken 
thence by Chriſt, and urged by him as predicting the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem by the Romans, have only in a ſecondary 
ſenſe a reſpect to that deſtruction. 
And even that famous prophecy in the Pentateuch, A pro- 
„ phet will the Lord God raiſe up unto thee, like unto me; 
„ to him ſhall ye hearken;“ which St. Luke refers to as 
ſpoken of Jeſus Chriſt, is, by Simon, Grotius, Stillingfleet, 
Sc. underſtood to ſignify, in its immediate ſenſe, a promiſe of 
a ſucceſſion of prophets. 
It is allowed then, the apoſtles applied the prophecies they quote 
from the old teſtament, in a typical ſenſe; but unhappily the 
rules whereby they quoted are loſt, Dr. Stanhope laments the 
loſs of the Jewiſh traditions or rules for interpreting ſcripture 
received among the rabbins, and followed by the apoſtles. But 
this loſs Surenhuſius, Hebrew profeſſor at Amſterdam, thinks 
he has retrieved from the Jewiſh talmud,and the ancient Jewiſh 
commentaries; and has accordingly publiſhed to the world the 
rules whereby the apoſtle quoted the old teſtament. 
But the truth is, theſe rules are too precarious, ſtrained, and 
unnatural, to gain much credit. See QUOTATION. 
Mr. Whiſton condemns all allegorical explanation of the pro- 
phecies of the old teſtament Cited in the new, as weak, enthu- 
ſiaſtic, Sc. and adds, that if a double ſenſe of the prophecies 
be allowed, and there be no other method of ſhewing their 
completion, than by applying them ſecondarily and typically to 


our Lord, after having been in their firſt and primary intention 


long ago fulfilled in the times of the old teſtament, we loſe all 
the real advantages of the ancient prophecies, as to the proofs of 
Chriſtianity. 70 | 

He therefore ſets up a new ſcheme in oppoſition thereto: he 
owns, that taking the preſent text of the old teſtament for 
genuine, it is impoſſible to expound the apoſtles citations of the 
prophecies of the old teſtament, on any other than the allego- 


|  rical foundation; and therefore, to ſolve the difficulty, is forced | 


to have recourſe to a ſuppoſition contrary to the ſenſe of all 
Chriſtian writers before him, v:z. that the text of the old teſta- 


ment has been greatly corrupted ſince the apoſtolical age by the 
Jews. See Text. 59 23 iet 


3 
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His hypotheſis is, that theapoſtles made thei WT. 

the 1 rightly 8 from . ons Out of 
which in their time was in vulgar uſe, and exact. 1 verſion, 
the Hebrew original; and that, as they made —— with 
ſo they argued juſtly and logically from the Sri, r 
ſenſe of the ſaid quotations, as they then ſt nd litera] 


ood i 
ment: but that ſince their times, both the r teſta. 
gint copies of the old teſtament have been fo greatly om 
1 » 


and ſo many apparent diſorders and diſlocations ; 
therein, as to occaſion many remarkable Arc ove 
ſiſtences between the old and new teſtament in ref arg 
words and ſenſe of thoſe quotations. See 8 {ect to the 


. EPTUA 
As to the manner wherein theſe corruptions were wer, Ee. 
he ſays, the Jews in the ſecond century greatly corrupted an? 


altered both the Hebrew and Septuagint, eſpecially ; 
phecies cited by the apoſtles, to 1 — 4 the re- 
concluſive : that in the third century, they put into N 
hand one of theſe corrupted copies of the Septuagint ; rigen's 
Origen miſtaking for genuine, inſerted in his Hexapla, 2 Which 
brought into the church a corrupted copy of the Os thus 
and that in the end of the fourth century, the Pruagint ; 


ews put 
hands of the Chriſtians, who till then had — ame — 


ſally ignorant of the Hebrew, a corrupted 
old ian t. ; Feen 
The diſagreement then between the old and new teſt 
reſpect to the ſaid quotations, he contends, has no place be 
tween the genuine text of the old teſtament, (now no- he : 
exiſting) but only between the preſent corrupted text of ra 
old and new teſtament: and therefore, to juſtify the teaſonin . 
of the apoſtles, he propoſes to reſtore the text of the old teſta · 
ment, as it ſtood before the days of Origen, and as it ood ; 
the days of the apoſtles : from which text thus reſtored - 
doubts not it will appear, that the apoſtles cited exactly 1 
argued juſtly and logically from the old teſtament. 
But this ſcheme of accompliſhing prephecies labours under diff 
culties at leaſt as great as the allegorical ſcheme. Its founda- 
tion is incredible, and its ſuperſtructure, from firſt tolaft pre- 
carious. In effect, it is inconceivable the old teſtament ſhould 
be fo corrupted ; and it may even be made appear, that the He- 
brew and Septuagint diſagreed in the times of the apoſtles: add 
to this, that the means whereby he propoſes to reſtore the true 
text, will never anſwer that end; nor has he him({elf, from all 
the means he is yet poſſeſſed of, been able to reſtore one prophe- 
tical citation, ſo as to make that ſeem literally, which before 
only ſeemed allegorically applied. See PExnTATEvcy, Er. 

PROPHET*, PRoPHETA, =g-@17" a perſon inſpiredby God 
with the knowledge of future events ; and commiſſioned tode- 


clare his laws, his will, &c, to the world. See Prornecy, 
and DIvINATION., 


* The word is derived from the Greek wes, and Faro, ſaid ; 


of nw, I ſay ; whence alſo the Latins derive their /atu 
ſpoken. | 


Among the canonical books are thoſe of ſixteen prophets; four 
of which are denominated the greater prophets, viz. Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel ; ſo called from the length or 
extent of their writings, which exceed thoſe of theothers, viz, 
Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, Micah, Nahum, Ha- 
bakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi ; who are called the 
leſſer prophets, from the ſhortneſs of their writings. 

The Jews only reckon three greater prophets; Daniel they ex- 
clude, as no more to be ranked among the prophets than David: 
not but that both the one and the other foretold many im- 
portant things; but becauſe their manner of life diftered from 
that of the other prophets, David being a king, and Danicl a 


ament, in 


peer. ; 
In the Greek church, the leſſer prophets are placed in order 
before the great ones ; apparently becauſe many of the leſſer 
prophets are more ancient than the greater. 
Among the Greeks too, Daniel is ranked among the leſſer pro- 
phets.— In the 48th chapter of Eccleſiaſticus, Iſaiah is particu 
larly called the great prophet ; both on account of the gfeat 
2 he foretold, and the magnificent manner wherein he 
1d it. 
Spinoſa ſays, the ſeveral prophets propheſied according to their 
reſpective humours; Jeremiah, e. gr. melancholy and de- 
jected with the miſeries of life, propheſied nothing but wil 
fortunes, | | ; 
Dacier oblerves, that among the ancients the name poet 1s ſome” 
times given to prophets ; as that of prophet is at other ties 
given to poets. See POET. _—_ 
PROPHETICAL 7#zpes. See the article TYPE. 
PROPHYLACTICE, @:oPvnaxrixn, that part of the art o 
medicine which directs the preventing or preſerving from dil- 
eaſes. See MERDICIN E, PrESERVATIVE, So. _ 
PROPITIATION, in religion, a ſacrifice offered to God tb 
aſſuage his wrath, and render him propitious, See SACRIF wo, 
ExPIATION, and LUSTRATION. | 


Among the Jews there were both ordinary and public facrihic®, 


as holocauſts, Ec. offered by way of thankſgiving z and = 
ordinary ones offered by particular perſons guilty of any ab wh 
by way of propitiation. lay. DEM 
If it were a crime of ignorance, they offered a lamb ot a *** 
if done wittingly, they offered a ſheep: for the poor, a fat 

turtles was injoined as a propitiation. | 


| The Romiſh church believe the mals to be a ſacrifice of pry 
| mm NE, pitiaiun 


mn a. . 
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| hes 

% bor the living and the dead. The reformed church 
How of 2 e e but that one offered by Jeſus Chriſt 
on the croſs. feaſt among the 

ives the name to a ſolemn feaſt among th 

8 3 — tenth of the month Tiſri, which is 
heir ſeventh month, and anſwers to our 9 
It was inſtituted to preſerve the memory of the par . 
claimed to their forefathers by Moſes on the part o 8 4 
who thereby remitted the puniſhment due for their worſhip o 

If, | ; 

PB TIATORY, among the Jews, was the cover or lid of 
the ark of the covenant 3 which was lined both within and 
without-fide with (ng be gold; inſomuch that there was no 

be ſeen. RK. 
— — take it 2 have been one 27 9 gold. The 
ims ſpread their wings over the proprtratory. 
1 was a 46 or figure of Chriſt, whom St. 
Paul calls the propitiatory ordained from all ages. 

PROPLASM, PROPLASMA, wporheopun, 15 ſometimes uſed for 
a mould, wherein any metal or ſoft matter, which will after- 
wards grow hard, is caſt, See MouLD and PLAsM. 

PROPLASTICE, =4porharn, the art of making moulds, for 
caſting things in. See PL As TIck, MouLD, FOUNDERY, &c. 

PRO POLIS, οαονι, a thick yellow odorous ſubſtance, ſmell- 
ing like ſtorax, nearly akin to wax; where with the bees ſtop 
up the holes and crannies of their hives, to keep out the cold 
air, Cc. See WAX, | 3 
The propolis is a friable matter, by ſome eſteemed ſovereign in 
diſcaſes of the nerves. It is alſo uſed to make holes in abſceſles ; 
and being heated on the fire, its vapour is received for invete- 
rate coughs. ; 5 

PROPORTION, PRoORTIO, in arithmetic, the identity 
or ſimilitude of two ratio's. See RATIO, 

Hence quantities that have the ſame ratio between them, are 
ſaid to be proportional; e. gr. if A be to B, as C to D; or 8 
be to 4, as 30 to 15; A, B, C, D, and 8, 4, 3o, and 15, are 
ſaid to be in proportion, or are {imply called proportionals, See 
PROPORTIONAL. 
Proportion is frequently confounded with ratio; yet have the 
two, in reality, very different ideas, which ought by all means 
to be diſtinguiſhed. | 
Ratio is, properly, that relation or habitude of two things,which 
determines the quantity of one from the quantity of another, 
without the intervention of any third: thus we fay, the ratio of 
5 and 10 is 23 the ratio of 12 and 24 is 2. See RATIo. 
Proportion is the ſameneſs or likeneſs of two ſuch relations: 
thus, the relations between 5 and 10, and 12 and 24, being 
the ſame, or equal; the four terms are ſaid to be in proportion, 
Hence ratio exiſts between two numbers; but proportion re- 
quires at leaſt three. 
Proportion, in fine, is the habitude or relation of two ratio's, 
ay compared together; as ratio is of two quantities, See 
UANTITY. 
Proportion again is frequently confounded with progreſſion. In 


effect, the two often coincide ; the difference between them | 
only conſiſting in this, that progreſſion is a particular ſpecies of | 


proportion, wherein the ſecond of the three terms is a mean 
proportional between the other two, or has the ſame ratio to 
the third, which the firſt has to the ſecond. 

Add to this, that proportion is confined to three terms, but 
progreſſion goes on to infinity (ſo that progreſſion is a ſeries or 
continuation of proportions); and that in four terms, 3, 6, x2, 


24 proportion is only between the two couples 3 and 6, and | 
12 and 24; but progreſſion is between all the four terms, 


See PROGRESSION. | 

Proportion is ſaid to be continual, when the conſequent of the 
firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſecond; as, 
if 3 be to 6, as 6 to 12. See CONTINUED. 

The proportion is ſaid to be diſcrete, or interrupted, when the 
conſequent of the firſt ratio differs from the antecedent of the 
ſecond ; as if 3 be to 6, as 4 to 8. See DiscrETE, 


roportion, again, is either ſaid to be arithmetical, or geome- | 


trical; as the ratio's are. 


Arithmetical PROPORTION is the equality of two or more arith- | 


metical ratios, or the equality of difference between three or 
more ſeveral quantities. h | | 


Thus, x, 2, 3, and 2,5,8,11, 14, are in arithmetical proportion; 


becauſe there is the ſame difference betwixt the numbers com- 
pared, which are 1 to 2, and 2 to 3; or 2 to 5, and 5 to 8. 
If every term have the ſame ratio to the next, as the firſt has 
to the ſecond; the terms are ſaid to be in continual arithmetical 
Proportion; as 5, 7, 9, 12, IF. 
If the ratio between any two terms differ from that of any 
others; the terms are ſaid to be in arithmetical proportion diſ- 
crete, or interrupted ; as where 2:5::6:9, the ratio's of 5 
and 6 being different from that of 2 and 3. 
A ſeries of more than four terms in arithmetical proportion 
form an arithmetical progreſſion, See PROGRESSION. 1 
I. If three numbers be in arithmetical proportion, the ſum of 
| the extremes is equal to double the middle term: thus, in 
3 To It; the ſum of 3 and 11 is equal to twice 7 ; vis. I4. 
:ence we have a rule for finding a mean arithmetical ropor- 
 Tronal between two given numbers; half the ſum of the two 
3 mean required: thus, half the ſum of 1x and 3, viz. 
Vor. II. 


2. If four numbers be in arithmetical proportion, the ſum of 
the extremes is equal to the ſum of the middle terms: thus, 
in 2: 3:4: 5; the ſum of 5 and 2 is equal to the ſum of 
3 and 4, VIZ. 7. | | 

Hence, four terms in arithmetical proportion are ftill propor- 
tional, if taken inverſely, 5:4:3:2; or, alternately, thus, 
2: 4: 3:5; or inverſely and alternately, thus, 5:3:4:2. 

3. If two numbers in arithmetical preportion be added to other 
two, the leſs to the leſs, c. their difference is in a duplicate 
ratio, i. e. double that of the reſpective parts added: thus, if 
to 3: 5 be added 7:9, the ſums are 10:14; whoſe difle- 
rence 4, is double the difference of 3: 5, or 7:9, And if 
to this ſum you add other two, the difference of the laſt ſum 
will be triple the ſum of the firſt two, and ſo on. 

If two arithmetical proportionals be ſubtracted from two others 
in the ſame ratio, the leſs from the leſs, &c. the arithmetical 
ratio of the remainder is o. Thus, from 9: 7 taking 5 : 3, 
the remainders are 4, 4. 2 
Hence, if arithmetical proportional be multiplied by the ſame 
number, the difference of their products will contain the firſt 
difference as oft as the multiplier contains unity: thus, 3:5, 
multiplied by 4, produce 12, 20, whoſe difference 8 is equal to 
4 times 2, the difference of 3 and 5. 

4. If two numbers in arithmetical proportion be added to, or 
multiplied by, other two in another ratio of the ſame kind, leſs 
by leſs, &c. the ſums are in a ratio which is the ſum of the 
ratio's added or multiplied: thus 2: 4 and 3: 9 being added, 
the ſums are 5 : 13, whoſe difference is 8, the ſum of 2 and 6, 
the differences of the numbers given, 


Geometrical PROPORTION is the quality of two geometrical ra- 


tio's, or compariſons of two couples of quantities. See GE o- 
METRICAL, 

Thus 4:8::12:24, are in geometrical proportion; the ratio 
of 4 and 8 being equal to that of 12 and 24; 7. e. 4 is con- 
tained as often in 8, as 12 is in 24: Again, 9, 3, 1, are in 
geometrical proportion, 9 being triple of 3, as 3 is of 1. 

If, in a ſeries of terms, there be the ſame ratio between every 
two terms, that there is between the firſt and ſecond; they are 
ſaid to be continual geometrical proportionals: as 1: 2:4: 8. 
If any two terms have a different ratio from that of the firſt 
and ſecond, they are ſaid to be in disjunct, or interrupted geo- 
metrical proportion; as are 2:4: 3:6; where 2 is to 4, as 
3 to 6; but not ſo as 4 to 3. 

A ſeries or progreſſion of more than four geometrical propor- 
tionals is called a geometrical progreſſion. See PROGRESSION, 
1. If three quantities be in continual geometrical proportion, 


the product of the two extremes is equal to the ſquare of the 


middle term: thus, in 6: 12: : 12: 24, the product of 6 and 
24 is equal to the ſquare of 12, viz. 144. Hence we have 
a rule | 5 
2. To find a mean geometrical proportional between two num- 
bers, e. gr. 8 and 72. | 

Multiply one of the numbers by the other; and from the pro- 


duct 576, extract the ſquare root 24; this will be the mean 
uired. 


3. To find a fourth proportional to the three given numbers, 


e. gr. 3, 12, 5; or a third proportional to two given numbers. 

Multiply the ſecond 12 into the third 5, in the firſt caſe; and 
in the latter, multiply the ſecond into itſelf: divide the product 
by the firſt 3, the quotient 20 is the fourth proportional ſought 


in the one, or the third in the other. 


The ſolution of this problem is what we popularly call the 

3 of proportion, or the golden rule, or rule of three. See 
uE. 

4. If four numbers be in geometrical proportion, the product 

of the extremes is equal to the product of the two middle 

terms: thus, in 2: 5: : 4: to, the product of 10 and 2 is 

equal to that of 5 and 4, viz. 20. Hence, | - | 


F. If four numbers repreſented a b : + c d be either in arith- 


metical, or geometrical proportion; they will alſo be in the ſame, 
if taken inverſely, viz. d. c. bea; or alternately; as a c b; 
or alternately and inverſely, as d b ca. | | 


x 


1 | 
6. If the two terms of a geometrical ratio be added to, or 


ſubtracted from, other two in the ſame ratio, the leſs to or from 


the leſs, &c. the ſums or differences are in the ſame ratio: 


thus in 6:3: 10:5, where the common ratio is 2; 6 added 


to 10, makes 16, as 3 to 5 makes 8; and 16:8 is in the ſame 


ratio as 6: 3, or 10: 5. Again, 16 being to 8, as 6 to 3, 


their differences 10 and 5 are in the ſame ratio. 
The reverſe of which propoſition is likewiſe true; vz. if to 
or from any two numbers be added or ſubtracted other two, 


if their ſums or differences be in the ſame geometrical ratio 


as the firſt two, the numbers added or ſubtracted are in the 
ſame ratio. Hence, An | . | 

7. If the antecedents, or the conſequents, of two equal geo- 
metrical ratio's, 3: 6, and 12: 24, be divided by the ſame 3; 
in the former caſe, the quotients 1 and 4 will have the ſame 
ratio's to the conſequents, viz. 1: 6: : 243 and in the lat - 
ter, the antecedents the ſame ratio to the quotients, viz. 
3:1 :: 12: 4. nge | FILE 

8. If the antecedents or conſequents of. fimilar-ratio's, 2: 6, 
and 3: 9, be multiplied by the ſame quantity 6; in the for- 
mer caſe the facta 12 and 18 have the ſame ratio to the conſe- 
quents, viz. 12: 6: : 18:93 and in the latter, the antecedents 
have the (ame ratio to the products, viz. 2: 6: : 3:9. 


. —— 
— 


PRO 


9. If in a geometrical proportion 3:6: : 12: 24, the antece- | 


dents be multiplied or divided by the ſamę number 2 ; or di- 
vided by the ſame number 3; in the former caſe, the faQa ; 
in the latter, the quotients will be in the ſame proportion, vix. 
6:18: :24:72, andi:3::4:12, | 

10. If in a proportion 4:2: : 10: 5, the antecedent of the firſt 
ratio be to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond to its 
conſequent; then, by compoſition, as the ſum of the antece- 
dent and conſequent of the firſt ratio is to the antecedent or 
conſequent of the firſt, ſo is the ſum of the antecedent and 
conſequent of the ſecond to the antecedent or conſequent of 
the ſecond, viz. 6:2::15:5, or6:4;: 15: 10. 

11. If in a proportion 6: 4:: 15 : Io, as the antecedent of the 
firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent of the other 
to its conſequent ; then, by diviſion, as the difference of the 
terms of the firſt ratio is to its antecedent or conſequent, ſo 
is the difference of the terms of the ſecond ratio to its antece- 
dent or conſequent, viz. 2: 4:: 5:10, or2:6::5:15, 

12. If in a proportion 4:2::6 : 3, as the antecedent of the 
firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent of the ſecond 
to its conſequent : and as the conſequent of the firſt is to ano- 
ther number 8, ſo is the conſequent of the ſecond to another 
number 12; viz. 2:8::3:12; then will the antecedent of 
the firſt be to 8, as the antecedent of the ſecond to 12; viz. 
4: $::0 54S. 

13. If in a proportion 8:4 ::12: 6, as the antecedent of the 
firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent of the ſe- 
cond to its conſequent ; and as the conſequent of the firſt is to 
another number 16, ſo is another number 3 to the antecedent 
of the ſecond, viz. 4:16:: 12; then will the antecedent of 
the firſt be - 16, as 3 to the conſequent of the ſecond ; viz. 
$:n6:: 3: 6. 

14. Suppoſe any four proportional quantities, viz. 3:6::12: 24, 
and any other four proportional quantities 1: 3:: 9: 273 if 
you multiply the ſeveral terms of the latter into thoſe of the 
former, the products will likewiſe be proportional, viz. 
3:18: : 108: 648, | 

15. If there be ſeveral quantities continually proportional, 
A, B, C, D, &c. the firſt A is to the third C, in a dupli- 
cate ratio; to the fourth D, in a triplicate ratio, &c. of the 
firſt A to the ſecond B, | 

16. If there be three numbers in continual proportion, the 
difference of the firſt and ſecond will be a mean proportional 
between the difference of the firſt and ſecond term, and the 
difference of the ſecond and third, and the firſt term. 
Harmonical or muſical PROPORTION is a third kind of propor- 
tion formed out of the other two, thus: of three numbers, if 
the firſt be to the third as the difference of the firſt and ſecond 
to the difference of the ſecond and third; the three numbers 
are in harmonical proportion, See HARMONICAL, 

Thus 2: 3: 6 are harmonical, becauſe 2:6::1:3. So alſo 
four numbers are harmonical, when the firſt is to the fourth, 
as the difference of the firſt and ſecond to the difference of the 
third and fourth. | 

Thus 24: 16: : 12: 9 are harmonical, becauſe 24:9: : 8: 3. 
By continuing the proportional terms in the firſt caſe, there a- 
riſes an harmonical progreſſion, or ſeries. See SERIES. 

1, If three or four numbers in harmonical proportion be mul- 
tiplied or divided by the ſame number; the products, or quo- 
tients, will alſo be in harmonical proportion thus, if 6, 8, 12, 
which are harmonical, be divided by 2, the quotients 3, 4, 6, 
are alſo harmonical z and reciprocally their products by 2; viz, 
6, 8, 12. | 

2. Tofind an harmonical mean between two numbers given : 
Divide double the product of the two numbers by their ſum, 
the quotient is the mean required; thus, ſuppoſe 3 and 6 the 
extremes, the product of theſe is 18, which doubled, gives 36; 
this divided by 9 (the ſum of 3 and 6) gives the quotient. 4. 
Whence 3:4: 6 are harmonical. 

3. To find a third harmonical proportional to two numbers 
given. | 

Call one of them the firſt term, and the other the ſecond ; 
multiply them together, and divide the product by the number 
remaining after the ſecond is ſubtracted from double the firſt ; 
the quotient is a third harmonical proportional : thus, ſuppoſe 
the given terms 3: 4, their product 12 divided by a, (the re- 
mainder after 4 is taken from 6, the double of the firſt) the 
quotient is 6, the harmonical third ſought. 

4. To find a fourth harmonical proportion to three terms given : 
Multiply the firſt into the third, and divide the product by the 
number remaining after- the middle or ſecond is ſubtracted 
from double the firſt; the quotient is a third harmonical pro- 


portional: thus, ſuppoſing the numbers 9: 12: 16; a fourth | 


will be found by the rule to be 24. | 
F. If there be four numbers diſpoſed in order, whereof one 
extreme and the two middle terms are in arithmetical porpor- 
tion; and the ſame middle terms with the other extreme, are 
in harmonical proportion; the four are in geometrical proportion: 
as here, 2:3::4:6, which are geometrical; whereof 2: 3 : 4 
are arithmetical, and 3: 4: 6 harmonical, 

6. If betwixt any two numbers you put an arithmetical mean, 
and alſo an harmonical one, the four will be in geometrical 


proportion thus, betwixt 2 and 6, an arithmetical mean is 4, 


and an haymonical 


| one 3; and the foux 2: 3: 4: 6 are geo- 
metzical, | b Oy 


| 


We have this notable difference between 
proportion; that from any given number w 
nued arithmetical ſeries increaſing in infinitum b 
creaſing; the harmonical is decreaſable in kalen 
increaſable; the geometrical is both. See SzaT BB. 
Contra-harmonical PROPORTION is that relation of 3 
wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond is to terms, 
72 of the ſecond and third, as the third to the Wy * 
hus, 3, 5, 6, are numbers in contra-h a 
dein a 1 * 3. n Portier, 
To find a mean in contra-harmonical proport; 
numbers: divide the ſum of the — — _ Sag y 
thus, the ſum or 


the roots, the quotient is the mean required: 
45, divided by 9, the ſum os 


the three kin 


ds 
e Can raiſe a 1 


Conti. 
not qe 


but not 


the ſquares of 3 and 6, vix. ö 
the roots, gives 5. 


Extreme and mean PROPORTION, (ExTREME 
Inordinate PROPORTION, INoRbixarg 
Reciprocal PROPORTION, | Reciprocar, 
PROPORTION of equality, See J EquaLrry, © 
Compeſition of PROPORTLON, OMP0sITION 
Rule of PROPORTION, ULE, ; 
Terms of PROPORTION, TtRM, 


PRoPORTI1ON is alſo uſed for the relation between unequal thi 
of the ſame kind, whereby their ſeveral parts correſ; ** 
each other with an equal augmentation or diminution 7 
T hus, in reducing a figure into little, or in inlarging it 
is taken to obſerve an equal diminution, or inlargement Vir 
all its parts; ſo that if one line, e. gr. be contracded by d. 
third of its length; all the reſt ſhall be contracted in the = 
roportion. 
The making of reductions of this kind is the great uſe of the 
proportional compaſſes. See ComPassEs. See allo Rrpuc. 
TIoN, DRAUGHT, Oc. 
PROPORTION, in law. See PRO RATA and Oxtraxna 
PROPORTION, in architecture, denotes the juſt magriitude of 
the members of each part of a building, and the relation of 
the ſeveral parts to the whole; e. gr. of the dimenſions of 2 
column, &c. with regard to the ordonnance of the whole 
building. See SYMMETRY and BU1LpinG, 
One of the greateſt differences among architects, M. Perrault 
obſerves, is in the proportions of the heights of entablatures with 
reſpect to the thickneſs of the columns, to which they are al- 
ways to be accommodated. See ENTABLATURE, 
In effect, there is ſcarce any work, either of the ancients or 
moderns, wherein this proportion is not different; ſome enta- 
blatures are even near twice as high as others :— yet it is cer- 
tain, this proportion ought of all others to be moſt regulated; 
none being of greater importance, as there is none wherein a 
defect is ſooner ſpied, nor any wherein it is more ſhocking, 
See COLUMN, | 
PROPORTION is likewiſe underſtood of the magnitudes of the 
members of architectures, ſtatues, or the like, with regard to 
the diſtance whence they are to be viewed. 
The moſt celebrated architects are much divided in their opi- 
nions on this ſubject: ſome will have it, that the parts ought 
to be inlarged in proportion to their elevation ; and others, 
that they ought to remain in their natural dimenſiuns, See 
STATUE, | | 
PROPORTION, in painting, is the juſt magnitude of the ſeveral 
members of a figure, a groupe, &c. with regard to one ano- 
ther, to the whole figure, the groupe, and the intite piece. 
See PAINTING, | 
Proportion makes one of the moſt important articles in the art 
of painting, the principal ſubje& it is employed in being the 
human body; for which reaſon, the curious in that art will 
not be diſpleaſed with the following fcheme of the rules and 
laws thereof. $6620 
By the way, let it be obſerved, 1. That to. meaſure and (et 
off proportions, they either divide the module into twelve parts, 
and ſubdivide each of theſe into four z or divide the face into 
three lengths of the noſe, ſubdividing each length into twelve 
or, laſtly, divide the whole face into three, and ſubdivide each 
of thoſe into four: which laſt method is what we {hall bere 
follow. 23 121 
2. That the multiplicity of little meaſures are to be Rudioully 
avoided, ' becauſe they confound, and becauſe they require great 
ſkill in ofteology to hit juſtly, | 
3. T hat in meaſuring there be a 
juttings out of figures. 


Rules of PROPORTION in 


regard, had to the reliero, ar 


painting, -In the proportions of a bu 
man figure, regard is had to the age, ſex, and quality. n 
As to age; we conſider the ſtages thereof, infancy, Jou 

and manhood. For the firſt, at three years of age, we con 
five lengths of the face from top to toe; viz. from the at 
the head to the bottom of the belly, three; thence Me 
foot, two; breadth about the ſhoulders, one face, one Ig”? 
and in the place of the hips, one face. of 
At four years, the height is ſix faces 3 3 1. from Wr 
the head to the bottom of the belly, three faces 5; rom 
the ſole of the foot, three faces ; the breadth about the ih 
ders, one face 3; about the haunches, one face 3. pn 
At five years, the height is ſix faces , 3 abated, the 


being ſhorter. N . 
In youth at twelve years, we have two Ne eilt 


from nature, which gives nine faces ſor the height; the dont 


2 


ſhoulder, two ; thence to the end of the other long finger, 


feet little. on | 
| Young men have the neck thicker than women, the ſhoulders 


thighs flenderer, and feet larger. 
As to the quality of ſubjects, we are either to follow ſimple 


Z 
: 


| upri he th e . . | | 
2 — Joints well knit, little and compact, free from 


ſhoulders lar 


| yrs 5 at the heads, the legs ſmooth, feet ſlender, ſoles 


great pieces, which ſerve to form the body, are to be ſet out 


about the ſhoulders, two faces; about the 2 one * + 

The other from the antique ſtatues, as that of Laocoon, Oc. 

which give the height, ten faces 4; the breadth from one 

ſhoulder to another, one face 3; at the haunches, 1 7; at the 

place of the muſcle called 7 — externus, 2; at the thigh, 1; 
1 


L a ſubdiviſion; and at the ancies, J. f 
17 — N when the proportions are arrived at 
” fetion we reckon the height ten faces: the firſt, from the 
1 of the head td the noſtril; the ſecond to the hole in the 
ws. between the clavicles; the third, to the pit of the ſto- 
— called cartilage enſiformis ; the fourth, to the navel 
the Efth, to the pyramidal muſcles ; thence to the knee, 23; 
and as much to the ſole of the foot, —The extent of the arms 
is the ſame with the height; viz, from the tip of the long 
finger to the joint of the wriſt, one face; thence to the elbow, 
1+: thence to the juncture of the ſhoulders, 1 7, thence to 
the hole in the neck, 1 +; in all, five heads; which, with the 
five of the other arm, gives ten: the thickneſs of the arms 
to be adjuſted by the quality or character. ; : 
As to the breadth of the figure ſeen frontwiſe, the width of 
the ſhoulders acroſs the deltoides is 2 faces; breadth of the 
pectoral muſcle, to the juncture of the arm, 2. About the 
haunches, where the obliqui externi are, 1 5, and the ſub- 
diviſions. The thighs, at the biggeſt place, 1. The knee, , 
three ſubdiviſions 4. The leg, at the thickeſt, 3, and one ſub- 
diviſion. The extreme of the ancle, 3, one ſubdiviſion g. The 
feet, 3, and one half a ſubdiviſion, Their length, 1 face 3, 
one ſubdiviſion. 
Others, meaſuring by the length of the whole head, make 
only eight heads in height and breadth ; thus: The head, one; 
thence to the bottom of the breaſts, one; thence to the navel, 
one; thence to the yard, one; thence to the middle of the 
thigh, one; thence to the lower parts of the knee, one; thence 
to the ſmall of the leg, one; thence to the bottom of the 
foot, one. 
'The breadth thus: From the end of the long finger. to the 
wriſt, one; thence to the bend of the arm, one; thence to 
the bottom of the ſhoulder, one; thence over to the other 


three. | 

To theſe general proportions may be addedothers, which uſually 
obtain ; as, that the hand is the length of the face; the thumb 
the length of the noſe; and the great toe the ſame: the two 
nipples, and the hole in the neck, make a juſt equilateral tri- 
angle: the ſpace between the eyes is the breadth of an eye : 
the breadth of the thigh, at the thickeſt, is double that of the 
thickeſt part of the leg, and treble that of the ſmalleſt : from 
the top of the head to the noſe, the ſame as from the top of 
the noſe to the chin. The diſtance from the chin to the throat - 
pit, is the breadth of the throat; the diſtance of the centre of 
the eye to the eye-brow, the ſame as the prominence of the 
noſtrils, and the ſpace between them and the upper lip: the 
length of the fore-finger, the ſame as the ſpace thence to the 
wriſt; the ſpace from the tip of the fore · finger to the wriſt, 
the length of the face, | 

For the ſex: The proportions of man and woman differ in 
height, in that the woman has a longer neck; the parts at the 
breaſts, and the lower parts of the belly, bigger by half a part; 
which makes the ſpace from the breaſt to the navel leſs by one 
part; and the thigh ſhorter by a third part, 

As to breadth, a woman has her breaſts and ſhoulders nar- 
rower, and haunches larger; and thighs, at the place of their 
articulation, larger; arms and legs thicker, feet ſtraiter; and 
becauſe women are more fat and fleſhy, their muſcles are leſs 
ſeen, and therefore the contours more ſmooth and even. 
Young maids have little heads, long necks, low or down 
ſhoulders, lender bodies, haunches big, legs and thighs long, 


and breaſts larger, the belly and haunches narrower, legs and 


nature, or fine and agreeable nature, or to chuſe nature, or 
exceed it. In following /mple nature, in common and country 
ſubjects, men of dull wit, and a moiſt temperament, are to be 
of an heavier and rougher proportion, the muſcles appearing but 
little diſtinguiſhed, the head big, neck ſhort, ſhoulders high, 
ſtomach little, knees and thighs thick, and feet large. 

In nature, as fine and agreeable, for ſerious hiſtories, &c, the 
figures of the heroes to be well ſhaped, the haunches high and 


itary men, to have the head little, neck thick and nervous,” 


arge and high, body and paps elevated, haunches 
and belly litle, chighs muſcly, principal muſcles raiſed up and 


Nature is ſometimes to be ſeleted, i. e. mad | 

t tir e. e up of parts from 
2 good originals, to form extraordinary i perfect figures 
- great and heroic ſubjects, as in Roman hiſtories : giving, 
thus, a character of force ſufficient to execute actions agrecable 
7 on 3 the poets, c. make. | | 
-anty, lometimes nature is to be exceeded, as in refenta- 
tions of fabulous deities, of heroes and giants: in theſe the 


in meaſures agreeable to the height; only diverſiſying them by 
their bigneſs. | 
In the rule of proportions, it is to be obſerved, that there is a 
difference in the contours of ſome parts, ien put in different 
poſtures: thus, when the arm is bent, it is larger than when 
ſtrait; the ſame is true of the foot and knee, as is ſhewn by 
Leonardo da V inci. | 
Rule of PROPORTION, in arithmetic, à rule whereby we find 2 
fourth proportioral to three numbers given. 
This is popularly called the go/den rule, and ſometimes the rule 
of three, See RULE, 
Compaſs of PROPORTION, a name by which the French, and 
after them ſome Engliſh authors, call the fetter. Sce its con- 
ruction and uſe under the article SECTOR, 
PROPORTIONAL, relating to proportion. Thus we ſay, 
proportional compaſſet, parts, ſcales, ſpirals, &c. See Com- 
PASSES, Cc. 
PRoPOR TIONALS, in geometry, are quantities, either linear or 
numeral, which bear the fame ratio, or relation to each other: 
See RA rIO and PROPORTION. | 
Thus, if 3, 6, 12, be proportionals, then will 3: 6:: 6: 12. 
To find a fourth PROPORTIONAL to three given lines, A B, 
AC, and B D, (tab. geom. fig, 62.) draw an angle FAG at 
pleaſure; from A ſet off the firſt of the lines to B; from A, 
the ſecond, to C; and from B, to D, the third: draw BC; 
and in D make an angle equal to ABC: then is CE the fourth 
proportional ſought ; and AB: AC:: BD: CE. 3 
If a third proportional be required to two given lines, A B 
and AC; make BD equal to AC, i. e. let AC be repeated 
twice: then AB:AC::AC: CE. 
To find a mean proportional between two given lines, AB and 
E, (fig. 63.) join the two given lines into one continued 
right line, and biſect it in C. From C, with the interval 
of AC, deſcribe a ſemicircle ADE; and from B ere& a 
perpendicular BD; this is the mean proportional ſought ; and 
AB: BD::BD: BE. | | 
The geometricians have been theſe two thouſand years in 
ſearch of a method for finding we mean prefortionals, See 
MEA. 
The ancients performed it mechanically, by the meſolabe de- 
ſcribed by Eutochius; and many of them attempted to give 
the demonſtration ;. ſome by the ſolid loci, as Menechmus 
others by the plain loci, as Nicomedes, Diocles, and, in our 
times, Viety; and others by implicit motions, as Plato, Ar- 
chytas, Pappus, and Sporus; others tentatively, by the deſcrip- 
tion of circles, as Hero and Apollonius, Cc. but all in vain, 
See PROBLEM and QUADRATURE. 
To find a mean proportional between two numbers: Half the 
ſum of the two given numbers is an arithmetical mean pre- 
portional, and the ſquare root of their product a geometrical 
mean be See PROPORTION arithmetical and geo- 
metrical. 


To find a mean harmonical proportional. See PRoPoRTION 

harmonical. 

PRoPORTIONALS, in grammar. See NUMERALS. 

PROPORTIONAL compaſſes, an inſtrument for the ready drawing 
of lines and figures, in any given ratio to other lines or f- 


gures.—See their conſtruftion and uſe under the article Com- 
PASSES. 


PROPORTIONAL part. See the article PART. | 
PROPORTIONAL ſcales, called alſo logarithmical ſcales, are the 
artificial numbers or logarithms, placed on lines, for the eaſe 
and advantage of multiplying, dividing, &c. by means of com- 
paſſes, or of ſliding- rules. See LoGARITHM and SCALE. 
They are, in effect, only ſo many lines of numbers, as they 
are called by Gunter, but made ſingle, double, triple, or qua- 
— beyond which they ſeldom go. See GUNTER's ſcale, 
Cc. 2 

PRoPOR TIONAL ſpirals, See the article SpiRAL, © 

PROPORTIONALITY, a term uſed by Gregory de St. Vin- 
cent, for the. proportion that is between the exponents of four 

ratio's. See EXPONENT and RAT10. | : 

PROPORT UM, or PuRrOR r, in our law-books, the inten- 

tion or meaning of any thing. —Secundum proportum dicti chi- 
rographi inter eos confetti, 

PROPOSITION, PRorosrT10, in logic, part of an argument, 
wherein ſome quality, either negative or poſitive, is attributed 
to a ſubject. See ENUNCIATION, ATTRIBUTE, c. 

Chauvin defines propoſition, a complete, conſiſtent ſentence 
indicating or expreſſing ſomething either true or falſe, without 
ambiguity : As, Xanthippe is a bad wife.---1f an aſs fly, he 
muſt have wings. | 
Others, more philoſophically, define propoſition, a ſpeech ut- 
tered or produced, to ſignify ſome judgment of the mind. See 
JopcMEenT. | 
A propoſition conſiſts of two terms; the one, that whereof we 
affirm or deny, called the /u+je : the other, the thing affirmed. 
or denied, called the attribute or predicate. SeeSUBJECT and 

PREDICATE. 

| Theſe two are either joined, or ſeparated, by the intervention 
_ ons _ or disjunctive. See CoPuLa. 

"hus in the propoſition, God is juſt; the ſubject, God, is joined 
with Anne juſt, by the — rai ood * 
The ſchoolmen call the two terms the matter, and the copula 
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the form of the propoſition, See Form, Cc. 
9 Now, 


PRO 


Now, as terms may be either ſingular, vr common and uni- 
verſal, if the ſubject of a propoſition be a common term, taken 


in all its extent, the propoſition is called univerſal: as, Every 


atheiſt is blind, See UNIVERSAL. 

Tf the common term be only taken in an indeterminate part of 
its extent, the propoſition is called particular: as, Some atheiſts 
are wicked, 

If the ſubject of the propoſition be ſingular, the propoſition is 
called ſingular : as George is king of England, 

T hoſe propoſitions which have only one ſubject, and one attri- 
bute, are called imple; — thoſe that have ſeveral ſubjects, or 
attributes, are called compound. 

A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three propoſitions, major, minor, and 
concluſion. See SYLLOGISM,—An enthymeme, of two. See 
ENTHYMEME, 

The ſchoolmen make ſeveral other ſpecies and diviſions of pro- 
poſition; as, a 

PROBOSIT ION de primo adjacente, where the ſubject and predicate 
are both included under the verb: ſuch are, veni, vidi, vici. 

PRoPOsITION de ſecundo adjacente is, where either the ſubject 
or predicate is included in the verb: as, I love, —or, I write, 

PRoPOsITION de tertio adjacente is, where both the ſubject and 
predicate are expreſs, and ſtand diſtin from the verb: as, 
The king is juſt, 

This propoſition is the rule or ſtandard of all the other; fo that 
whatever propoſition can be reduced thereto, is legitimate; and 
what cannot, is not. 

Propoſitions, again, are divided into three claſſes : the firſt 
regarding the matter; the ſecond, the form; the third, the 
thought, 

Thoſe of the firſt claſs are ſubdivided into finite and infinite, 
direct and indirect, ſingle and manifold. 

Finite or definite PROPOSITION is that which declares ſomething 
determinate on a ſubject: as, Man is biped.—The wind is not 
vi ſible. 

Infinite or indefinite PROPOSITION is that where either one or 
both of the terms are infinite, or have a negative prefixed to 
them: as, Non homo ęſt albus.— Homo «ft non albus. 

Direct PROPOSITION is that wherein a higher or more general 
thing is predicated of a lower and more particular: as, Man 
1s an animal. 

Others will have it that, wherein the ſubject ſtands as a matter 
receiving, and the predicate, as a form received: as, Peter is 
learned. 

Indirect PROPOSITION, according to ſome, is that wherein an 


inferior is predicated of a higher: as, An animal is man,— | 


According to others, it is that wherein the ſubje& ſtands as 
the form, and the predicate as the matter: as, Every rational 
Z Man, 

Single PROPOSITION is ſuch, either ſimply, or by conjunction: 
Simply, when it affirmsand denies one thing of one other thing : 
as, The ſun ſhines, —By conjunction, when ſeveral propoſitions 
are joined and coupled together. Thus, The ſun ſhines, and it 
is day, are two prepaſitions, Which conjoined, make this one, 
If the jun ſhines, it is day. 


Of ſuch conjun#? propoſitions there are divers kinds, viz. hypo- 


thetical, disjunctive, copulative, &c. 
Hypothetical PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple 
ones, affected with ſome conditional one: as, 1f the ſun be ſet, 

it is night. See HYPOTHETICAL and CONDITIONAL, 
Digjunctive PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral, affected 

with a disjunctive copula: as, It is either day, or night, See 

Dis juncTIvE. | 
Cepulative PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral affected 

with a conjunction copulative : as, Peter does not fland, and 

fit. See CoruLATIVYE. 

Some add diſcrete or adverſative propoſition: as, He is rich, 

but covetous, See DISCRETIVE. | 
Compound PROPOSITION is that where one and both the terms ex- 

cite ſeveral ideas in the mind: as, A man is bady and ſoul, and 
both together ; or, a foundation, walls, and roof, are a. houſe. 
Manifold PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral ſubjects; as, 

Peter and Paul preached; or ſeveral predicates; as, Simon reads 

and walks ; or both, as, Peter and Paul preach and pray. 


In reſpe& of form, propoſitions are divided into affirmative and | 


negative; true and falſe, pure and modal. 

Affirmative PROPOSITION is that whoſe attribute is joined to the 
ſubject; as, God is a ſpirit. - 

Negative PROPOSITION is that whoſe attribute is ſeparated from 
the ſubject; as, Man is not a ſtone. 

True PROPOSITION is that which declares a thing to be what 
it really is; or not to be what it is not. See TRUTH. 

Falſe PROPOsSIT1ON is that which fignifies a thing to be what 
it is not; or not to be what it is. See FALsHooD. 
The truth of a propoſition, therefore, depends on the connecting 
of the ſubject with the attribute, which is done by that act of 
the mind, called judgment. See JUDGMENT, ERROR, c. 

PRroPosIT1ONs are ſaid to be pure, when they imply or involve 
nothing beſides their matter and form: as, Man is rational. 

Modal PROPOSITION is that which, beſide the pure matter and 


form, involves ſome mode, or manner of diſpoſition: as, 1. 


is neceſſary man be rational, 


Hence ſuch propoſition is ſaid to conſiſt of a mode, and a diction ; 


the mode denotes ſome circumſtance which affects the pro- 
poſition ; as, It is neceſſary: the diction is the reſt of the pro- 


poſition, that man be rational, 


PRO 


There are four of theſe modes very famous. »; 
poſſible, impeſſible, and contingent, Ste Nec Hg When, 
BLE, &c, Others produce other modes, as true, falſe, wenn 
uncertain, probable, &c. , 
To modal propoſitions, the philoſophers refer excluſrve, ; 
tive, and reſtrictiue propoſitions ; all which are denoted | f 
common name, exponible propoſitions, becauſe requiring ſore ),* 
planation to make them clearly underſtood, | 2980 
Excluſide PROPOSITION is that denoted by a ſign 
of and ich as, only, ſolely, alone; as, Gu * 
which is expounded thus, God is eternal, and ng N! ; 
beſide him is fo : Peter only plays; which we expound 5 
plays, and does nothing elſe. See EXCLUsIvg, mee ca 
Every excluſive propoſition is expounded by two ; 
one of any is . and * other denied. Prepyſtins, 
Exceptive PROPOSITION is that denoted by an exceptiye ſion. 
as, beſide, unleſs, &c.— Thus, Every animal, befide nan ;, 
irrational. See EXCEPTIVE. hy 
Every exceptive propeſition is to be reſolved, or expounded þ 
three propeſitions; as that, e. g. above · mentioned, by e 
Every animal that is not man is irrational : every m 
animal; no man is irrational. 
Reftrictive, or limitative PROPOSITION, is that affected with 3 
reſtrictive ſign ; as, according to, ſo far as, conſidered as 
tenus, &c, Thus, man, quatenus an animal, perceive, 
Complex PROPOSITION, | ComPeLtx, 
Reduplicative PROPOSITIONS, | See the) Repvueiicatty: 
Relative PROPOSITION, \ articles RELATIvE, "vg 
Reduction of PROPOSITIONS. REDucT1ton, 
PROPOSITION, in mathematics, is either ſome truth ad- 
vanced, and ſhewn to be ſuch by demonſtration ; or ſome 
operation propoſed, and its ſolution ſhewn. 
If the propoſition be deduced from ſeveral theoretical definiti 
compared together, as this; A parallelogram is double of atri- 
angle, ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude: it 
is called a theorem. See T HEOREM. | 
If it be deduced from a praxis or ſeries of operations, it is called 
a problem : as, to find a third proportional to two given quan- 
tities. See PROBLEM, 
Indeed, in ſtrictneſs, the propoſition is only part of a theorem, 
viz, that which ſhews what agrees to ſuch a thing under ſuch 
conditions, and what not: in which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed 
from the demon/tration, which ſhews the reaſons why the 
underſtanding conceives that to agree to it, Se DEMON- 
STRATION, "I 
Again, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the propoſition is only a member ofa 
problem, viz, that which ſhews what is required to be done: 
in which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from the /olutzon, which re- 
' hearſes the ſeveral things to be done in order to effect what is 
required; and from the demen/tration, which proves, that by 
doing the things injoined in the ſolution, the thing required in 
the propoſition is truly done. See RESOLUTION. ; 
PROPOSITION, in poetry, denotes the firſt part of an epic 
poem, wherein the author propoſes, or lays down, briefly and 
in general, what he has to ſay in the courſe of his work. See 
Poem, Epic, &c. | 
The propoſition, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to contain the bare mat · 
ter of the poem, i. e. the action, and the perſons that are to 
execute it, both human and divine. 
This is what we have both in the Iliad, the Odyſſee, and the 
 Xneid. The action propoſed in the Vlad, is the wrath of 
Achilles; that of the Odyflee, the return of Ulyſſes; and that 
of the Æneid, the tranſlation of the Trojan empire into Italy. 
The ſame author obſerves, that the divine perſons are named in 
all the three propoſitions. Homer, e. gr. declares, that what hap- 
pens in the Iliad, is by the will of Jupiter; and that Apolio 
was the cauſe of the quarrel between Agamemnon and _ 
the ſame poet ſays, it was Apollo prevented the return 
Ulyfles's companions; and Virgil mentions the defines, 
will of the gods, and the anger of Juno,—But they all t " 
dwell chiefly on the perſon of the hero, as if he were the mat 
ter of the poem. See HE Ro. | : 
Vet there is ſome difference, in this reſpec, in the three pre oo 
in that Achilles is named in the Iliad ; but Ulyſſes and a 1 
are not: they are only pointed at, and that in ſuch gen 
terms, as if it were ſuppoſed they were known before. ihe 
This Practice ſeems to fall in with the firſt intention 1 - 
poet; who is to feign an action without names, and U Ts, 
Ariſtotle ſays, does not relate the action of Achilles, not J : 
nor Æneas, nor any particular perſon, but of an wage: * 
neral, and allegorical perſon. See FABLE and ACT! 5 
Add to this, that the character which the poet is to b. doch 
hero, and his whole Tag's is e in the propyitions 
by Homer and Virgil. See CHARAC TER. 
The whole Iliad is — 4 and violence; it is Achilles's 2 15 , 
and it is what the poet commences with; Me u Ii 
Odyſſee preſents us in the firſt verſe with the proces, ſes, 
mulation, and addreſs, which make the character < by 
and the buſineſs of the poem: Arps wpoAvieurer, = ap che Latin 
the picty and mildneſs of Æneas in the beginning 
m: Inſignem pietate virum. ſhane 
* Foxes. of the propoſition, Horace contents 


an is an 


* 


himſelf to 


. . , 3233 iſe mu 7 
preſcribe modeſty and ſimplicity ; not to promis be 
= rreat expectations in the reader. Do not begin, Primi 


like that wretched poet, wha ſet out with, Fortuna nue, 


wy 


Pl 


S 
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le bellum. How much better is that of Homer, 

_— wor ar — &c, He does not ſpend all his fire, 
—— and leave nothing but ſmoke : from this feeble beginning, 
l ſoon ſee him riſe to the wonders of Antiphates, Scylla, 


barbie and Polypheme. 


modeſty we find in the propo/ition of the ZEneid : if 
2 hs a little more furious, it is, perhaps, in con- 
formity to the character of the poem, which is a ſeries of vio- 
d extravagances. $5 21 

kd. pat if the poet be to ſpeak with modeſty of his hero; 
much more is he to do ſo of himſelf: thus Virgil only ſays, 
1 fing the action of Aineas, Homer begs his muſe to /ay, or 

fg. How far does Claudian ſwerve from theſe examples ? 

— Audaci promere _— 

ns congeſta jubet ; greſſus removete, projant : | 
— 2 2 de pectore ſenſu. | 
Fapulit, & totum ſpirant præcordia Phabum. ; 
A ſhort poem, e. gr. an ode, &c. wherein the violent train 
could be purſued to the end, might admit of ſuch a pompous 
beginning. Thus we find Horace begin an ode much after the 
manner of Claudian: | 
Odi profanum wulgus, & arceo 
Carmina non prius 
Audita Muſarum ſacer dos 
Virginibus pueriſque canto. 

But the length of an epic poem quite excludes all pompous 
propoſitions, 2 
There is ſcarce any fault we have yet obſerved a propoſition li- 
able to, but there is an inſtance of in the propoſition of Statius's 
Achilleid: he bids his muſe rehearſe the deeds of the magna- 
nimous ſon of facus, who was formidable even to the thunderer. 
He adds, That he has worthily diſcharged a former undertaking 
and that Thebes eſteems him a ſecond Amphion, 

Magnanimum Æacidem, formidatamgue Tonanti 

Progeniem, & patrio vetitam ſuccedere cœlo, 

Diva, refer. 

Tu modo, fi veteres digno deplevimus hauſiu, 

Da fontes mihi, Phœbe, noves, &c. 

PROPREFECT, PRorRxręcrus, among the Romans, the 
prefect's lieutenant; or an officer whom the prefect of the 
pretorium commiſſioned to do any part of his duty in his 

lace. See PREFECT, 

Gruter, p. CCCLXX. the third inſcription mentions pro- 
preſects of the pretorium under Gratian, in the city of Rome, 
and the neighbouring parts. See PRETORIUM. 

PROPRETOR, or PrxoykRAToOoR, a Roman magiſtrate, 
who having diſcharged the office of pretor at home, was ſent 
into a province to command there with his former pretorial 
authority, See PRETOR. 

PROPRETOR was alſoan appellation given to thoſe, who, without 
having been pretors at Rome, were ſent extraordinarily into the 
provinces, to adminiſter juſtice with the authority of pretors, | 

PROPRETOR is alſo a denomination given by ſome to thoſe ſent 
by the emperors into the provinces, which, upon partition in 
Auguſtus's time, fell to their lot: as the name proconſul was 
given to thoſe ſent into the provinces that fell to the people's 

ſhare, See PR ocongsVL, 

PROPRIETARY monks,- were ſuch as had reſerved and 
effects to themſelves, notwithſtanding their former renùnciation 
of all at the time of their profeſſion. 


They are frequently mentioned in the Mongſt. Anglic. Sc. 


and were to be very ſeverely dealt withal ; to be excommuni- 


cated, deprived of burial, &c.—Monachi proprietarii excom- | 


municentur ab abbatibus, & ſi in morte proprietarius inventus 
 Faerit, eccleſiaſtica careat ſepultura, &c. Addit. ad Matt. Par. 
PROPRIETATE probanda is a writ to the ſheriff to enquire 
of the property of goods diſtrained, when a defendant claims 
a property upon a replevin ſued. 1 


Where a property is proved by the defendant, a replegiari pro- | 


perly lyes not. See REPLEvin and DisTREss. 
PRoPRIETATIS elixir, See the article ELIxIRk. 
 PROPRIETOR, or PROPRIETARY, he who has the property 
or propriety of any thing. See PROPERTY. 
© ROPRIETOR, in law, is ſtrictly ſuch a one as has or poſſeſſes 


any thing as his own in the utmoſt degree: Quæ nullius arbi- 
7710 eft obnoxia. 


The term was formerly applied in a particular manner to him | 


who had the fruits of a benefice to himſelf and his ſucceſſors ; 
as in ancient time abbots and priors had. 


PROPRIETY, in grammar, is where the direct and immediate 


ſignification of a word agrees to the thing it is applied to. 
1 IuPROPRIE TY. 

n which ſenſe propriety is uſed in oppoſition to a figurati 
remote ſignification. F np Fat tang Sc. OY 


PROPYLAUM®, the porch of a temple, or great hall. See | 


Poxch. 

* The word is Greek, wporv\z1or, which fignifies the ſame. 
Hence propyleum is alſo uſed figuratively in. matters of learn- 
ing, for an introduction, apparatus, or prodromus to ſome 


greater werk.——In this { | 
pn at Ana - _ enſe we ſay, the Nl of the 
41 TOR, ProquasToR, the queſtor's lieutenant 
or a perſon who diſcharged office ueſtor in hi 
See QUESTOR, e NY ane 
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governor of a province to diſcharge the queſture after the de- 
ceaſe of the queſtor, till the ſenate and people ſhould ſend a 
new one. 

PRORÆ os, in anatomy, a bone of the cranium, called alſo 
os occipitis, See os OCCIPITIS, 

PRO RATA, in commerce, a term ſometimes uſed among 
merchants, for in proportion, See PROPORTION, 
Thus, when ſpeaking of any undertaking they ſay, Each 
perſon. muſt reap the profit, or ſuſtain the loſs, pro rata to 

his intereſt ; it is meant, each ſhall gain or loſe, in proportion 
to the ſum he put in ſtock. | 

PRO RATA portionis, in law. See ONERANDO pro rato per- 
tionis. 

PROROGANDA hi . See the article Ass 1s A. 

PROROGATION, PROROOOAT Io, the act of prolonging, 
adjourning, or putting off to another time. 
The difference between a proregation and an adjournment of 
parliament-is, that by proregation the ſeſſion is ended; and ſuch 
bills as paſſed in either houſe, or both houſes, and had not the 
royal afſent, muſt at the next aſſembly begin again; for that 

every ſeſſion of parliament is, in law, a ſeveral parliament : 
whereas, if the parliament be only adjourned, there is no new 
ſeſſion; and conſequently, all things continue in the ſame ſtate 
they were in before the adjournment. See ADJOURNMENT.— 
But this difference between proregation and adjourment is of 
no long ſtanding : anciently they were uſed as ſynonymous, 
Prorogetur curia de hora in horam, quouſque placitum ter mi- 
netur. MS. de LI. 
To prorogue the parliament, the king goeg in perſon, with his 
crown on his head, and ſends the black rod for the houſe of 
commons to attend him at the bar of the houſe of lords; where, 
after giving an anſwer to each bill ſignified to him, he makes 
a ſpeech; and the lord chancellor by command, ſignifies the 
parliament to be prorogued. See PARLIAMENT. 
The proroguing of the lower houſe of convecation is a power veſted 


in the archbiſhop with the conſent of the ſuffragans. See Life 


Dueen Anne, þ. 87. | 
PROSAIC numbers. See the article NUMBER. 
PROSCENIUM, in the ancient theatre, an eminence whereon 
the actors performed their parts. See THEATRE. 
The proſcenium anſwered to our ſtage.—It conſiſted of two 
parts among the Greeks; one particularly ſo called, where the 
actors performed: the other was the lageion, where the ſingers 
and the mimics ated their parts. — Among the Romans, the 
rn and pulpitum were the ſame thing. See PULPITUM. 
PROSCRIPTION, PxroscriPT1o, a publication made in the 
name of the chief or leader of a party, whereby he pro- 
miſes a reward toany one who ſhall bring him the head of one 
of his enemies, 
Sylla and Marius by turns proſcribed each other's adherents, — 
Under the triumvirate, a great part of the beſt and braveſt of 
the Romans fell by preſcription. | 
The term took its riſe from the practice of writing down a 
lift of the perſons names, and poſting it in public: from pro, 
and ſcribo; I write, | 
PROSE *, PRosa, the natural languague of mankind, looſe, and 
unconfined by poetical meaſures, rhymes, &c.—In which ſenſe 
it ſtands oppoſed to wer/e, See VERSE. 


* The word comes from the Latin pro/a, which ſome will have 


derived from the Hebrew poras, which ſignifies expendit : others 
_ deduce it from the Latin pror/a, of prorſus, going forwards ; 

by way of oppoſition to wer/a, or turning backwards, as is 

neceſſary in writing. | | 


Though proſe have its connexions, which ſuſtain it, and a 


ſtructure, which renders it numerous; it ought ſtill to appear 


free: its character conſiſts in running eaſy and unconſtrained, 
See STYLE, NUMBERS, c. | 


chains fits faſt upon them, even when the chains are off, 
St. Evremond compares proſe writers to foot-travellers, who 
„Walk with leſs noiſe, but more ſecurity, than the cavaliers. 


ROSECUTOR, in law, is he that purſues a cauſe in another's 


name. See PROMOTER. 


PROSELYTE *, PROSELYTUs, a new convert to the faith, 


* The word is pure Greek, wgoon\eos, which, in Latin, fignifies 
advena ; in Engliſh, franger, or one arrived out of another 
country. | 


The term was much uſed in the primitive church. The Jews 
too had their proſelytes, who from Gentiles embraced Ju- 
_ Gaiſm, See NEOPHYTE and CATECHUMEN. | 
PROSODY*, Pxos0D14, that part ofgrammar which teaches 
and directs the pronunciation and manner of rehearſal; marks 
the accents, and diſtinguiſhes the long and ſhort ſyllables. See 
GRAMMAR, PRONUNCIATION, FC. 
The word is formed from the Greek e@poow%a, compounded 
of Spo. and why, cantus, ſinging. AS neg ado ants 
Proſedy is properly that branch of grammar which relates to 
ſyllables; treating of their true pronunciation in reſpect of 
accent, and time or quantity, See SYLLABLE and Ac- 
CENT, Sc. | | | | | 
The Engliſh pro/ody turns chiefly on two things: numbers, that 
is, a certain number of feet or ſyllables; ſee NuMBERs:— 
and rhyme, or a ſimilitude of ſound between the laſt ſy llab es 
of words, See RuvyME , F | 
| 90 e 1 The 


Poets very rarely have the talent of proſe : the habit of wearing 
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PRO 


The Greek and Roman proſadies were unacquainted with 
rhyme; but in lieu thereof had ſomething to make their verſe 
harmonious, without, viz. quantity, See QUANTITY. 

PROSONOMASIA, wfoowmopare, a figure in rhetoric, where- 
by alluſion is made to the likeneſs of a ſound in ſeveral names 
or words; much the ſame with paronomaſia, or agnominatio. 


| 


PRO 


PROSTYLE *, =gorva&, in the ancient . 

a range of columns in the front of a temp . ger Peder. 
and AMPHIPROSTYLE, ' * EMPLy 
The word is formed from the Greek ps, befars, and 

ele, and 514g, 


column. 


PROSYLLOGISM, ProsyLLoGisM, is uſed 


PROSOPOPOEIA *, 


See PARONOMASIA., | 
weoownrowouce, in rhetoric, a figure, 
whereby we make perſons that are abſent, or dead, ar even 
things which are inanimate, as cities, &c, to ſpeak, See 
FIGURE, 
* The word is formed from the Greek, wpoownov, fer ſon, and 


wolte, I make, or feign. 


The poets, in their fictions, make frequent uſe of the proſo- | 


popeia; as alſo do the orators, in their painting of violent 
paſſions, which ſeem to tranſport, and make them forget 
themſelves. 
There are two kinds of praſopopœia's; the one direct, the 
other indirect. For an inſtance of the latter: 7 gods, pro- 
tectors of the innocent, permit the order of nature to be inter- 
rupted for one moment, and let this carcaſe reſume the uſe of 
eech, &c. 
12 of the former are found every-where among the ora- 
tors and poets: that which follows is a very beautiful one, 
found by way of epitaph on a tomb-ſtone: the dead wife ad- 
dreſſes her ſurviving husband thus: 
Immatura peri : ſed tu felicior, anno: 
Vive tus, conjux optime, Vive meos. 
PROSPECT, t hy 3 PERSPECTIVE. 
PROSPECTIVE glaſs, PERSPECTIVE glaſs. 
PROSPHYSIS, ſee ADHESION, 
PROSTAT A, =forela:, in anatomy, two white, ſpongy, glan- 
dulous bodies fituate at the root of the penis, or juſt below the 
neck of the bladder, and about the ſize of walnuts.— See tab. 
anat. (ſplanch.) fig. 8. lit. pp. fig. 15. lit. cc. See alſo GLAND 
and PENIS. | 
Authors aſcribe two kinds of ſubſtance to the proftate, the one, 
glandulous, the other ſpongeous, or porous; which laſt ſeems 
nothing but a congeries of minute veſſels and cells, through the 
middle of which paſs the veſiculæ ſeminales, without any 
communication therewith, ; | 
The proftate have excretory duQts of their own, pretty nume- 
rous: De Graaf does not remember to have known them 
fewer than ten in the praſtatæ of a man; in dogs they are ſome- 
times an hundred, each of which diſcharges itſelf into the ure- 
thra, ſome above, ſome below the caput gallinaceum; ea 
having its proper caruncle, | 
Out of theſe iſſues a whitiſh, ſlimy humour, ſecreted in the 
glandular part of the protate, and conveyed into the cavity 
of the urethra. 
The uſe of this humour is to line and lubricate the cavity of 
the urethra, and prevent it from being annoyed with the acri- 
mony of the urine in its paſſage through it; and to ſerve as a 
vehicle to the ſeed, in the time of ejaculation, See URIN E, 
URETHRA, Oc. 
Some take it for a third kind of ſeed, but without much reaſon. 
See SEED.—Boerhaave thinks it may ſerve to nouriſh the ani- 
malcule during the firſt moments after coition, —T his humour, 
he adds, remains after caſtration, but is not prolific, 
The ſame author, from the memoirs of the French academy, 
makes the pro/iate to conſiſt of an aggregate of twelve glands, 


each of which terminates by its excretory duct in a little bag, 


into which it diſcharges its humour. Theſe twelve bags open 
by as many excretory ducts into the cavity of the urethra, ſo 
as to encompals the exit of the veſiculæ; whence the ſeed and 
the humour of the præſtatæ are the more accurately mixed, 
PROSTHAPHARESIS*®, in aſtronomy, the difference between 
the true and mean motion, or true and mean place, of a planet; 
called alſo equation of the orbit, or of the centre, and ſimply 
the equation, See EQUATION. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, good, ante, fuper ; 


and a@aipeors, ademptio. | 
Proftdayherghe amounts to the difference between the mean 

and equated anomaly. See ANOMALY. | 
Thus, ſuppoſe the circle ALMPNR (tab. aſtron. fig. 51.) 
the orbit of the earth, ſurrounded by the ecliptic V. S, , 
c. and ſuppoſe S the ſun, and the earth in R, the mean 
anomaly will be the arch APR, or, caſting away the ſemi- 
circle, the arch PR, or the angle PCR; and the true ano- 
maly, rejecting the ſemicircle, will be PSR, which is equal 
to PCR and CRS: if then to the mean anomaly , we add 
the angle CRS, we ſhall have the true anomaly PSR, and the 

earth's place, in the ecliptic, See PLACE, &c. | 
And here the angle CLS, or CRS, is called the prothaphe- 
reſis or equation, by reaſon it is ſometimes to be added, and 
ſometimes to be ſubtracted from the mean motion, that we may 
have the true motion or place of the earth. See EARTH. 
PROSTHESIS, wpoo9:o: , in grammar, a ſpecies of metaplaſm ; 
being the perfixing of ſome letter or ſyllable at the beginning 
of a word: As in, gnavus, pro navus, 7 9 5 | 


This is alſo called appoſition. See APPOSITION. + 


 PRosT HEs1s, among ſurgeons, is the filling up of what was before | ' 


wanting, by the appoſition of new matter. 


, by < 
ſchool-writers, for a reaſon or argument produc me 
or confirm one of the premiſes of a p logilm. Gee debt 
8 N e. 

hers define proſyllagiſm, an argument com 
logiſms, ſo diſpoſed, as that — 2 | 
major or minor of the latter.,—e. gr. Every rational is 1 
but every man is rational, therefore every man is rich}, 
no aſs is riſible, therefore no aſs is a man. 5 but 
The major, or the ſecond ſyllogiſm, may be o 


80 
ſtood; and ſome even contend that it ought to 2 


on their principle, a proſyilogiſm, or redundant 3 
when two ſyllogiſms are Jy 5 in five mosi, 0 
| that the concluſion of the former is the major or ſlice as » 
latter. See SYLLOGISM. the 
PROTASIS *, =4z0%;, in the ancient drama, the firf | 
a comic or tragic piece; wherein the ſeveral perſons of * « 
are ſhewn, their characters and manners intimated and the 
aCtion, which is to make the ſubje of the piece Propokel 
and entered upon. See DRAMA, TRrAGEDdy, Ke. y 


» - % .* 
> "ns 15 tormed from the Greek Seo, Porri go, I halt 


The ancient protaſis might go about as far as our two 

See Acr.— Where the — ended, the epitaſis ——— 

See EPITASIS. ; 

5 ATICUS, * in the ancient drama, a perſon 

who never appeared but in the protafis, or firſt 

as Soſia in Terence's Andria, 2 Fs FN nn e 

PROTECTION, PROTECT Io, the ſhelter, defence, autho- 

rity, and aid, employed by any one in behalf of the helpleſs or 
unhappy, See PROTECTOR, 

Act ive protection ſuppoſes power, intereſt, favour, &. in the 

_ . 5 eee on the contraty, im- 

plies neceſſity, weakneſs, and dependence, in the 

tected. ia AR n. 8 27 ona ag 

PROTECTION is alſouſed for a privilege belonging to embaſſa- 
dors, members of parliament, Sc. whereby they and their do- 

meſtics are ſecur'd from arreſts, &c. See PRIVII ECE, Er. 

PROTECTION is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the perſon of the 
rotector. Such a cardinal has the protection of France, 

he 33 of Spain is become vacant by the death of ſuch 

a cardinal. See PROTECTOR. 

PROTECTION, in law, in its general ſenſe, denotes that benefit 

and ſafety which every ſubject, denizen or alien, ſpecially ſe- 

cured, hath by the laws, See Law. 

PROTECTION, in a more ſpecial ſenſe, is uſed for an exemption, 
or immunity, given by the king to a perſon, to ſecure him 
againſt ſuits in law, or other vexations, upon reaſonable cauſes 
moving him thereunto, and for a certain time. 

Of this, Fitzherbert makes two kinds: the fi he calls a pri- 
tection, cum clauſula volumus ; whereof he mentions four caſes: 
1. A protection, quia profefturus, for him that is to pals 
over-ſea in the king's ſervice —2% A protectiun, quia mor- 
turus, for him who is already abroad in the king's ſervice; as an 
embaſſabor, &c,—3®. A protection for the king's debtor, that 
he be not ſued or attached, till the king be paid his debt.— / 
4. A protection for a perſon in the king's ſervice beyond fea, 
or in the marches of Scotland. . 
The ſecond form of protection is cum clauſula nolumus, which 
is moſt commonly granted to a ſpiritual company, for their 
immunity from having their cattle taken by the king's miniſters. 
But it may be alſo granted to a ſingle perſon, either ſpiritual 
or temporal. | | 
Protection extends not to pleas of dower, quare impedit, aſſiae 
of noveil diſſeiſin, darrein preſentment, attaints, nor pleas be- 
fore juſtices in eyre. | 

PROTECTOR, a perſon who undertakes to ſhelter and de. 

fend the weak, helpleſs, or diſtreſſed, See PROTECTOR 

PATRON. | 


two hl 


God, and the magiſtrate, are the protectors of the widow and 
orphan.—Among the heathens, Minerva was eſteemed the 


protectreſs of arts. 
Every catholic nation, and every religious order, has aprotector 
reſiding at the court of Rome, who is a cardinal, and 
cardinal protector. See CARDINAL, pc 
PRoTECTOR is ſometimes alſo uſed for a regent of a kingdom, 
made choice of to govern it during the minority of a prince. 


commonwealth of England. 1 
PROTEST, in law, is uſed for a caution, or call of wi 5 
or an open affirmation, that a perſon does either not at all 

but conditionally, yield his conſent to any act; or to the pr. 

ceeding of any judge in a court, wherein his e 4 
doubtful ; or to anſwer upon his oath farther than by law 

bound. See PROTESTATION. 2. di- 
Any of the lords in parliament have a right to proteſt their 
ſent to any bill paſſed by a majority; which proteſt is en 
in form — This privilege is ſaid not to be very ancient: 


Such, e. gr. is the filling up of fiſtulous uicers with new fleſh. 
See INCARNATION, c. r | * 


commons have no right to prote//, See PARLIAMEN To 
5 | | | . PROTEST» 


— 


Cromwell aſſumed the title and quality of /ord protector of the 4 
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PROTEST, 


PRO 


in commerce, is a ſummons made by.a notary pub- 
lic to a . banker, or the like, to accept or diſcharge 
a bill of exchange drawn on him, after his having refuſed either 
to accept or pay the ſame. See BILL of exchange. 


It is called a proteſt, becauſe containing a proteſtation, that 


will return the bill, and even take up money at in- 

A charge all coſts, damages, carriage and recarriage, 
fuſer. 5 
1 — — two kinds of protefts ; the one for want of accept- 
the other for want of payment. See ACCEPTA NCE, De. 

The firſt, to be made by the bearer of the bill at the time of 
preſenting it, in caſe the perſon, on whom it is drawn, refuſe 
to accept it for the time, or the ſum there expreſſed, — The 
latter is made as the bill falls due, whether it have been accept- 
ed or not. See EXCHANGE. 
The bearers of bills of exchange, that have been accepted, or 
which become payable at a certain day, are obliged to have them 
either paid or proteſted within three days after due; on the pe- 
nalty of anſwering for the omiſſion: and it muſt be obſerved, 
that if the third day happen to be a holy-day, the prote/t is to 
be made on the eve thereof, 
At Paris and Hambourg, the proteft is to be made within ten 
days: at Venice, where all bills are paid in banco, the prote/? 
for want of payment is to be made within fix days; but then 


the bank is ſuppoſed open, otherwiſe no prote/? to be made: at | 


Rome, proteſis for want of payment are to be made within 
fifteen days: at Leghorn, Milan, and Bologna, there is no 
time fixed : at Amſterdam, they are to be made within five 
days; at Venice, the third day, 

The negotiants of ſome places, as thoſe of Rome, M. Savary 
obſerves, do not look on themfelves as obliged to proteſt in de- 


fault of payment; but this opinion is contrary to univerſal | 


cuſtom, and natural reaſon ; ſince, till after prote/tation, they 


have no remedy or reſource againſt the drawer or indorſer, | 


nor any title to be reimburſed. 


M. Ricard adds, that bills of exchange drawn from Amſter- 


dam, or Antwerp, or Spain, are to be prote/ted, in default of 


payment within fourteen days after they fall due; after which 
time the bearer ſtands the riſque and chance of the non-pro- 
Ze/led bill, not the drawer or indorſer, in caſe the party hap- 
pens to fail after the ſaid fourteenth d 


ay. 
PROTESTANT, a name firſt given in N to thoſe who 


adhered to the doctrine of Luther; becauſe in 1529. they 
proteſted againſt a decree of the emperor Charles V. and the 
diet of Spires; and declared, that they appealed to a general 
council. See REFQRMATION. 

The name has been ſince alſo given to thoſe who adhere to the 
ſentiments of Calvin, and is now become a common deno- 


mination for all thoſe of the reformed churches. See Lu- 


THERAN, CALVINIsT, PRESBYTERIAN, Sc. 
Great endeavours have been made to unite the Lutheran pro- 
teſtants with the Calviniſts; but hitherto in vain, ' | 


PROTEST.ATION, a ſolemn declaration made by ſome judi- 


ciary act or proceeding, againſt an oppreſſion, violence, or in- 
Juſtice ; or againſt the legality of a ſentence, judgment, de- 
cree, or other procedure; importing, that the party is deter- 
mined to oppoſe it at the proper time, &c. See PROTEST. 
Proteſtation is defined by juſtice Walſh, a defence or ſafeguard 
to the party that makes it, from being concluded by the act 
he is about to do; fo that iſſue cannot be joined upon it. 
Protęſtation is defined by Plowden, a form of pleading, when 
one does not either directly affirm or deny any thing alledged 
by another, or which he himſelf alledges. Plowd. fol. 276, 


PROTHESIS, a little altar in the Greek churches, whereon a | 


ceremony is performed, called by the ſame name ges, 
8 5 LT AR. | {4 
n this altar the prieſt, with the other miniſters eve 
thing neceſſary to the celebration of maſs; 1 
wine, &c,—After which they go in proceſſion from this to 
2 great * to begin maſs, carrying with them the ſpecies 
us prepared. 

PROTHONOTARY, PRoToNoTARIUs, PROTONO TA“ 
RY, a term properly ſignifying fir/# notary, and which was 
anciently the title of the principal notaries of the emperors of 
Conſtantinople. See NOTARY, 

With us, prothonotary, called alſo preignatory, is uſed for an 
officer in the courts of king's-bench and common-pleas ; the 
latter whereof has three, the former one. See Covar, Cc. 
ROTHONOTARY of the king i- bench records all actions civil ſued 


in that court; as the clerk of the crown-office doth all criminal 


cauſes, See King's-bench, RECorD, Se. 
nend ran of the common pleas enter and inrol all de- 
clarations, pleadings, aſſi zes, Judgments, and actions: they 


alſo make out all judicial writs; as the venire facias, after 


iſſue joined; habeas corpus; for bringing in of the jury; di- 
at 825 ſurator; writs of execution and ſeiſin, of ſuperſedeas, 
of privilege, &c. they inrol all recognizances acknowledged 


in that court, all common recoveries; make exemplifications | Uſe of the PROTRACTOR.—1. To lay down an angle of any given 


of records, &c. 


PROTHONOT v. 
OTARY, or PROTONOTARY, is alſo an officer in 
the court of Rome, who has a degree of pre-eminence- over 


the other notaries, See NoTARY 


There is a college of twelve prothenotaries, called participentes, | | 


becauſe partaking in I 
Sec PAT "RY OA TONY: 


1 


They are ranked among the numbers of prelates, wear the 
violet rochet, the hat, &:, They aſſiſt at all grand cere- 
monies, and have a place in the pope's chapel, © 

Their office is to diſpatch the acts in grand cauſes, which the 
ſimple apoſtolical notaries diſpatch in leſſer cauſes: they may 
create apoſtolical notaries and doctors, to officiate out of tho 
City. | ; | 
Thoſe out of the college have none of the privileges of the 

others, except the habit. 3 140 
The prothonotaries were firſt eſtabliſhed at Rome by pope 
Clement I. with deſign to write the lives of the martyrs. See 

NoTARY. | 

PROTHYRIS, in the ancient architecture, is ſometimes uſed 
for a quoin, or corner of a wall; otherwiſe called anco. See 
AN co. | 
Sometimes alſo for a croſs-beam, or over-thwart rafter. 

PRoTHYRIs is alſo uſed by Vignola for a particular fort of key 
of an arch, an inſtance of which we have in his Tonic order, 

conſiſting of a roll of water-leaves, between two reglets and 
two fillets, crowned with a Doric cymatium ; its figure being 
much like that of a modillion. | 

 PROTHYRUM, obo, a porch at the outward door of an 
houſe, or portal. See PoRcH and VEsSTIBLE. ; 

; PROFO®, a word uſed in compoſition with divers terms in 

our language, to expreſs a relation of priority; as in proto- 
martyr, proto-type, &c. | 
It is formed of the Greek ch, frimus, firſt. 

PROTOCOLLUM, wpeloxeMecv, à term uſed in the ancient ju- 
riſprudence, for the firſt leaf of a book, wherein was the mark 
of the paper or parchment. 2 
It was even ſometimes uſed for the mark itſelf ; which was uſu- 
ally in the margin, but ſometimes at the top of the page. 

The xlivth novel of Juſtinian forbids cutting the protocol- 
lum of charters, which ſhew the year wherein the paper or 
parchment were made, and the officer commiſſioned for the 

delivery of them; by means whereof frauds were frequently 
detected. | 

PrRoTo0CcoLLUM was alſo uſed for the firſt minute, draught, or 
ſummary, of an act to be paſſed; which the notary drew up 

in ſhort, in little table-books, to be afterwards enlarged at 
leiſure. See NoTARY. 28 

PRO TO-FORESTARIUS was he whom our ancient kings 
made chief of Windſor-foreſt, to take cognizance of all cauſes 
of death or mayhem there; after the manner of a lord chief 

—.— in eyre. See ForEsT, FoREs TER, JusTICE, &c. 

PROTO-MARTYR *, the e martyr, or witneſs, who ſuf- 
fered death in teſtimony of the truth; as Abel in the old teſ- 
tament, and St. Stephen in the new. See MARTYR. 

1 — is compounded of i., frfl, and papivg, wit- 
Nes. 

PROTONOTARY. See PROrHONOTARV. | 

PROTOPLAST, PRroTorLasTvs, a title ſometimes given to 
our firſt father Adam; from the Greek Selen ο, g. d. 
firſt formed. See PLASTIC. | 

PROTOTYPE, ddr, the original or model, whereby a 

thing is formed. See TVE and ARCHETYPE. 
It is-uſed chiefly for the patterns of things to be engraven, 
moulded, or caſt. See Mop EL, Mourp, Cc. 

PROTOTYPON, dure, in grammar, is ſometimes uſed 
for a primitive or original word, See PRIMITIVE. 

PROTRACTING, or PRotRACTI1ON, in ſurveying, the 

act of plotting, or laying down the dimenſions taken in the 
field, by means of a protractor, &c. See PROTRACTOR and 

PLoTTING. | 

Protracting makes one half of ſurveying. See SURVEYING. 

PROTRACTING pin, a mathematical inſtrument; or rather, an 
appendage of an inſtrument called a protractor. 

The protracting pin is a fine needle, fitted into a handle, uſed 
to. prick off degrees and minutes from the limb of the pro- 
tractor. See PROTRACTOR, 

PROTRACTOR, an inſtrument uſed in ſurgery, to draw out 
any foreign or diſagreeable bodies from a wound or ulcer ; in 
like manner as the forceps. See FoRcEys, | 

PROTRACTOR is alſo an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying ; whereby 
the angles taken in the field with a theodolite, circumfe- 
rentor, or the like, are plotted or laid down on paper. See 
PLoTTING. 

The protractor conſiſts of a ſemicircular limb B A G (tab. 

- SURVEYING, fig, 29.) of braſs, ſilver, horn, or the like, 
divided into 180% and ſubtended by a diameter B A; in the 
middle whereof is a little notch or lip, e, called the centre of 

the protratior. | 

On the limb of the protractor are ſometimes alſo placed num- 

bers, denoting the angles at the centres of regular polygons : 

thus, againſt the number 5, denoting the fides of a pentagon, 
is found 72, the angle at the centre of a pentagon. See 

PoLTS NSW. | | "IS 
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quantity, or number of degrees. Suppoſe, e. gr. an angle of 
Joe with the line A e B, required on the point . Lay the 
centre of the . protrador on the given point, and the diameter 
of the protracior on the given line. Make a mark againſt 
the given degree 50, on the limb of the protractor; through 
which, from the given point, draw a line op: this gives the 


| | 


009 2. To 


2. To find | 
po A. Lay the centre of the protracter on the point of t 
angle o, and the diameter on the line. The degree of the limb 
cut by the other line op, viz. 50, is the number of degrees of 
the angle required, f 
3. To ee any given regular polygon, e. gr. a pentagon in a 
circle, Lay the centre and diameter of the protractor on the 
centre and diameter of the circle; and make a dot againſt the 
number of degrees of the angle at the centre, viz. 72. Through 
this dot, and the centre of the circle, draw a line cutting t 
circumference of the circle. To the point of interſection, 
from the point where the diameter cuts the circumference,draw 
a right line: this line will be a ſide of the pentagon, which 
being taken in the compaſſes, and ſet off as often as it will goin 
the circumference, will give points, which being connected by 
lines, will form the pentagon required. See POLYGON. | 
4. To deſcribe any regular polygon, e. gr. an ottagon on à given 
line. Subtract the angle at the centre, which the protractor 
gives, 45 from 180, the remainder 135 degrees is the angle 
included between two ſides of the octagon; one half whereof 
is 673. Applying then the diameter of the protractor over the 
given line, with the centre over one extreme; make a dot 
againſt 67 ,, to which from the centre draw a line. Apply the 
protractor to the other end of the line, ſo as the centre be over 
the extreme, and there ſet off another angle of 67 . From 
the point where the two lines thus drawn interſect as a centre, 
deſcribe a circle with the interval of the given line. The 
given line will be one ſide of the octagon, which being ſet off 
as often as it will go in the circumference thus drawn, will 
give points, which being connected, will form the octagon 
required. Gy | 
PROTRACTOR improved, is an inſtrument much like the former, 
only furniſhed with a little more apparatus, whereby we are 
enabled to ſet off an angle to a minute; which is impracticable 
in the other. 
The chief addition is an index fitted on the centre, and move- 
able thereon; ſo as to play freely and ſteadily over the limb. 
Beyond the limb the index is divided, on both edges, into 60 
equal parts of the portions of circles, intercepted by two other 
right lines drawn from the centre; fo as each makes an angle 
of one degree with lines drawn to the aſſumed points from the 
centre. 2 
To ſet off an angle of any number of degrees and minutes 
with this protractor. Move the index, ſo that one of the lines 
drawn on the limb, from one of the fore- mentioned points, may 
fall upon the number of degrees given; and prick off as many 
of the equal ꝑarts on the proper edge of the index, as there are 
minutes given: thus, drawing a line from the centre to that 
point ſo pricked off, you have an angle with the diameter of the 
protractor, of the propoſed number of degrees and minutes. 
Indeed, it may be of good uſe to lay down an angle to a mi- 
nute, when we are able to take it to a minute: but till we 
have other - guiſe needles, and juſter theodolites, than are yet 


made, the old protractor may ſerve very well. See THEO- 
POLITE. | | 


PROTUBERANCE, ProTUBERANTIA, in anatomy, any | 


eminence, whether natural or preternatural, that projects, or 
advances out beyond the reſt. See ApoPHYsIs, PRoc Ess, &c. 
T he orbicular protuberances of the third ventricle of the brain 
are called nates ; and the apophyſes of the orbicular protube- 
rances are called teſtes, See NATEs and TESTES. 
The annular protuberance is a proceſs of the medulla oblongata, 
in form of a ring; whence its name, firſt given it by Willis, 
See MEDULLA oblongata and ANNULAR. 
PROVEDITOR, PROVEDITOUR, or PROVE DITORE 
officer in ſeveral parts of Italy, particularly at Venice. 
There are various kinds of proveditors in Venice: as proveditor 
4 the commons, who is nearly the ſame with ædile among the 
omans, conſul in Languedoc, and eſchevin in other cities. — 
Of theſe proveditors there are three : 
The proveditores alle ragioni vecchie, alla biave, alla giuftitia; 
Kc. have the direction of matters relating to policy throughout 
the ſignory. | 
PROvEDITOR general of the ſea, is an officer whoſe authority 
extends over the whole fleet, when the captain-general is ab- 
ſent. — He has, particularly, the diſpoſal of the caſh, and pays 
the ſeamen and ſoldiers. 
The captain-general and proveditor are mutually ſpies over one 
another: though the proveditor be inferior to the general, yet 
is the power ſo divided, that one has authority without ſtrength, 
the other ſtrength without authority. | 
PROVEND®, or PRoVENDoOoR, is properly a ſort of veſſel 
containing the meaſure of gains daily given to a horſe, or other 
beaſt of labour for his daily ſubſiſtence. 
Some derive the word from the Latin præbenda, or prebend. 


See PREBEND. 


the quantity of a given angle : e. gr. the ang 


PROVIDENCE, PRoviDEnTIA, the conduct 


PRO 


39. Edw. 3. coram rege, rot. 97. Suff. a man 


prover, and appealed five, who all joined battle r 
and he overcame them all: four of them were acco q: im, 
hanged, and the fifth pleaded he was a clerk. The pr nel 
pardoned. "er Was 


PROVERB, PRoveRBivum, is defined by Camd 


witty and wiſe ſpeech, grounded upon long — * any, 
taining, for the moſt part, ſome uſeful caveat. See * con- 
Such are, A cloſe mouth catches no flies. An high * a 
low foundation.— A carrion kite will never be a Dod ing, 2 
Aſhort horſe is ſoon curried.— A man may love his "Row 
though he ride not on the ridge.—A falſe knave needs 3 K we 
— Better to ſpare at brim than at bottom, . roker, 


| and dire 

or the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, by a ſuperior. en 
being. See UNIVERSE. ee. "ntelligen 
The notion of a providence is very ancient, even in 
theology: we find Thales — it 2 is "rey — 
ſuppoſition, That the creator has not ſo fixed and — 
the laws of nature, nor ſo connected the chain of ſecond — 
as to leave the world to itſelf; but that he ſtill Preſerves ” a 
reins in his own hands, and occaſionally intervenes, alters re. 
ſtrains, inforces, ſuſpends, c. thoſe laws by a particular yoni. 
dence. See MIRACLE. 
Some uſe the word providence in a more general ſenſe, fonify. 
ing by it, that power or action whereby the ſeveral — 
creation are ordinarily directed. 
Thus, Damaſcenus defines providence to be the divine will 
whereby all things are ordered and directed to the proper end. 
Which notion of providence ſuppoſes no laws at all fixed by 
the author of nature at the creation; but that he reſerved it - 
large to be governed by himſelf occaſionally, See Nature 
and Law. 
The ancients called providence by the names of fate, firtun,' 
nature, deſtiny, neceſſity, &c. 805 FA TE, F —— Ge. 
The ancient Ægyptians ſeem to have been the firſt who had the 
notion of a divine providence. Arnobius obſerves they rea- 
ſoned thus :—** Providence is ſo eſſential to a prince, that with 
< out it he cannot be, nor even be called, a prince; and the 
more auguſt a prince is, the more perfect ought his provi- 
© dence to be, Since then God is the greateſt and moſt 
<© auguſt of all princes, to him muſt belong the moſt perſect 
te providence.” 

The Epicureans deny any divine providence, as thinking itin- 

conſiſtent with the eaſe and repoſe of the divine nature to meddle 

with human affairs. See EPICUREAN, 

Others deny the exiſtence of a providence from the ſeemingly 

unjuſt diſtribution of good and evil, which appear to fall indiſ- 

criminately on the juſt and unjuſt, 2 

Simplicius argues thus for a providence : If God do not look to 

the affairs of the world, it is either becauſe he cannot, or will 

not: but the firſt is abſurd; ſince to govern cannot be diff- 
cult, where to create was eaſy : the latter is both abſurd and 
blaſphemous. See Gop. 

PROVIDENTLE®, in old law-books, were proviſions of 
meat and drink. See PURVEYANCE. 

* Providentia vini ante adventum ſuum in cellaria erat centum 
doliorum. Knighton, anno 1354. 

PROVINCE®, Provincia, among the Romans, was a 
country conquered by them, without the bounds of Italy; 
governed by a deputy or lieutenant, and having peculiar laws 
and privileges. See PRocansuLl, &c. 

Nicod derives the word à procul vivendo, living afar off; but 

it is better deduced from pro and winco, I overcome. 


Of theſe countries that part of France next the Alps was one, 

and ſtill retains the name Provence. ; 

PROVINCE is now chiefly uſed for a canton or diviſion of a king 
dom or commonwealth, comprehending ſeveral cities, ton 
&c. all under the ſame government, and uſually diſtinguiſhed 
by the extent either of the civil or eccleſiaftical juriſdiction. 

he provinces were anciently duchies, counties, ©: * 

have been fince all re- united under the ſame chief, See DVK*» 
CounrT, &c. | ; 1 
The church diſtinguiſhes its provinces by archbiſhopricks, eat 
containing a certain number of biſhopricks. See ARCHB15H9P- 
In this ſenſe England is divided into two provinces, Canterbury 
and Vork. 8 
The monks make partieular diviſions of provinces, 
to the antiquity and number of convents in 
VINCIAL, ORDER, c. | 0 
The United Provinces are the ſeven northern provinces o 0 
Low- countries, who, revolting from the Spaniſh domin o 
made a firm and perpetual alliance, offenſive and defenſive, 
Utrecht, in the year 1579. See STATES Generel, . 

PROVINCIAL, PROVINCIA LIS, { g relating to p 
vince. See PROVINCE. 
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Hence, prevender is alſo become a general name for all food of 
cattle.— In monaſteries, when the religious go to meals, they 
are ſaid to go to provend. 
PROVER, in law, prebator, an approver, or perſon who, con- 
feſſing felony, appeals, or accuſes another of the ſame. See 
PROBATOR and APPROVER. 
He is thus called, becauſe he muſt prove what he alledges in 
his appeal; which proof is either by battle, or by the country, 
at his election who is appealed. See T rai, ComBar, &c. 


Thus we ſay, a provincial council or ſynod, &c. See unos 
and COUNCIL. ern 
PROVINCIAL, in the monaſtic ſenſe, denotes a perſon 8 ofa 
the direction and ſuperintendency of the ſeveral conven "4, 

province, according to the diviſion eftabliſhed in that © 
See ORDER. Sec. AV _ ur bim; 
The general of the order has ſeveral provences unn. 

the provincial ſeveral prior, abbots, Sc. See GIB“ 
ABBOT, &c. PRO- 
= 


PRO 


a branch of a vine laid in the ground to 
See Vine, PROPAGATION) 6c. 


d, as neceſ- 
ION, PRov1s10, any thing got or procure, 
ey! for the ſubſiſtence of life. See PROVIDENTIZ. 


PROVINE, ProviN, 


take root. 


PROVIsTON, in traffick, is ſometimes uſed for the wages due to a 


FAcTORAOGE. . 
22  ProvISions, See the 3 CoMMISSARY, 
Park of PROVISIONS. See the —_ cnn 3 
PRovis fror, in the canon law, the title or in rooms y E 
whereof an incumbent holds, or 1s provided of a benefice, 
or the like. See TITLE, BENEFICE, Se. 


. . k 
. collators give proviſions in caſe of vacancy by death, 
pure and ſimple demiſſion and permutation, See COLLA- 
TION. - 


The court of Rome grants proviſions by reſignation, devolution, 
ntion. b 

Ae by prevention are alſo called gratiæ expectativæ, and 
mandata de providendo ; of the great abuſe whereof throughout 
England frequent complaint was made in our ancient ſtatutes, 
and a remedy provided for the ſame by the ſtatute of premunire. 
See PREVENTION, PREMUNIRE, Oc. 

| Proviſiens of ſmall benefices, in the court of Rome, are only 
ſimple ſignatures, which are, as it were, minutes of the bull; 
becauſe the bulls themſelves diſpatched on parchment would be 
too expenſive, The ſignature is no more than the petition of 
the impetrant anſwered by the pope in theſe words, Conceſſum 


rela es over the ſignature, See BULL. 

xtraordinary proviſions are —_ by the pope himſelf, in theſe 
words, fiat ut petitur, with the firſt letter of his name. See 
SIGNATURE. 

PROVISO, in law, a condition inſerted in a deed, upon the 
obſervance whereof the validity of the deed depends. See 
ConpiT1on, Oc. 

PRoviso, in judicial matters, is where the plaintiff deſiſts from 
proſecuting an action, by bringing it to trial in due time; in 


which caſe, the defendant may take out a venire facias to the | 


ſheriff, having it in theſe words, Proviſo quod, &c. to the 
end that, if the plaintiff take out any writ to that purpoſe, the 
ſheriff ſhall ſummon but one jury upon them both, —In which 
caſe it is called going to trial by proviſo. a 

Cafu PRoviso. See the article CAs u. 


Proviso is alfo a ſea-term. — A ſhip is ſaid to moor a proviſo, | 


when ſhe has an anchor out, and alſo a hawſer aſhore; and fo 
is moored with her head to the ſhore with two cables at leaſt. 
See MooRING. | 


PROVISOR is generally taken for him who hath the care of | 


providing things neceſſary; in which ſenſe it coincides with 
purvcyor. See PURVEYOR. | 

PRovisox mona/terii is uſed for the ſteward or treaſurer of a 
religious houſe, | 


PRovisoR “, in our ſtatutes, alſo denotes a perſon who ſued to 
the court of Rome for a proviſion, or expectative grace. See | 


Proviston and PREMUNIRE. 


* Proviſores dicuntur, qui vel epiſcopatum, wel ecclefiaſticam aliam | 
dignitatem in Romana curia fibi ambiebant de futuro, quad ex | 


gratia expectativa nuncuparunt, quia uſque dum vacaret expe- 
Gandum efjet. Spelm. 


PROVOCATTIVE, in phyſic, a medicine which ſtrengthens | 


nature, and ſtimulates or incites to venery. See PRIAPISM. 


Such are cantharides, ſatyrion, &c. See the article CanTHA- | 


RIDES, c. 


PROVOST, Px #Pos1TVUs, an officer, whereof there are divers 


kinds; civil, military, &c, 


PRovosT of the city, or of the merchants, is the chief municipal | 
magiſtrate in ſeveral conſiderable trading cities, particularly | 


Edinburgh, Paris, and Lyons; much the ſame with the mayer 
in other places. See MAvOR. | 
The prove? preſides at the city-courts, and together with the 
ſheriffs, or bailiffs, decides all differences relating to trade and 
merchandize; takes cognizance of the affairs of officers of- 
policy of the city with regard to their functions; of the delin- 
quencies of merchants, commiſfioners, and factors; inſpects 
the ports, rivers, duties, impoſts, &c. 
Authors attribute the inſtitution of prove/? of the merchants of 
3 Philip Auguſte. Du Hai refers its epocha to the 
190. 
he proveft of Edinburgh has the title of lord: the bailiffs are 


his deputies. He calls | 
os e conventions of the bo ghs by his 


PRoOvosT, or PREvoT rojal, alſo denotes a fort of inferior judge 


eſtabliſhed throughout France, for the taking cognizance of all 
civil, perſonal, real, and mixt cauſes, among the people; but 
without any juriſdition in the cauſes of nobles. 


"Theſe in the Bourbonnois, Auvergne, Cc. are called chate- | 


lains; in Normandy, vicomptes ; in 
* * ES 3 
Viguiers, © dy, vicomptes; in Languedoc and Provence, 


Grand Pnovosr of France, or of the houſhold, has juriſdiction | 
3 the king's houſe, and over the officers therein; looks to | 
the policy and regulation thereof, the rates of proviſions fol- | 


G ried, the court, Ste. — He was anciently called roi der 
rand PROVOST of the conſtable, a judge of | 
„A judge of the ſword, who 
manages proceſſe 7. $50 , 
OL, II. . | ; 


uti petitur in * rg D. N. papæ, wrote in the hand of the 
te who preſid | 


PRU 


He has four licutenants diſtributed throughout the armies, called 
provoſts of the army; and particularly prove/?s in the ſeveral 
regiments. 

PRovosT marſhal of an army is an officer appointed to ſeize and 
ſecure deſerters, and all other Criminals. See MARSHAL. 
The prove/t marſhal is to go often abroad round the army to 
hinder the ſoldiers from pillaging: it is his office to indict of- 
fenders, and to ſee the ſentence paſſed upon them executed. 
He likewiſe regulates the weights and meaſures, and the price 
of all proviſions, &c. in the army.—For the diſcharge of his 
office, he has a lieutenant, a clerk, and a troop of prove/ts or 
marſhals men on horſeback; as alſo an executioner. 

There is alſo a prove} marſhal in the navy, who hath charge 
of the priſoners taken at ſea, 

The French have a provoſt general of the marines, who is to 
proſecute the marines when guilty of any crime, and make 
report thereof to the council of war; beſides a marine prove/? 
in every veſſel, who is a kind of gaoler, and takes the priſoners 
into his care, and keeps the veſſel clean. 

PrRovosTs of the marſhals are a kind of lieutenants of the marſhals 
of France, eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity of the country againſt 
rogues, vagabonds, and deſerters. 
They take cognizance of royal cauſes ; which, for this reaſon, 
are called prevotal cauſes : ſuch are all crimes committed by 
ſtrollers, or people without any fixed abode ; robberies on the 
high-way, infraction of ſafeguard, burnings, &c. They pro- 
nounce en dernier reſort. | 
There are 180 ſeats of theſe prove/is in France: their chief 
juriſdiction regards highwaymen, foot-pads, houſe-breakers, 
&c. They correſpond to the officers eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus 
and Tiberius, called, as Cujas tells us, latrunculatores, to ſhew 
that their office was to purſue thieves, 

PRovosT of the mint is a particular judge inſtituted for the ap- 
prehending and proſecuting of falſe coiners. See MinT. 

PROW““, . in navigation, denotes the head or forepart 
of a ſhip, being that which is oppoſite to the pop or /tern. 
See Poor and STERN. 5 5 

* The word 1s formed from the Latin prove which ſignifies the 
ſame thing. . ad 


In the front hereof is the beak that cuts the water to make way 
for the veſſel, See CUT-WATER. 
The prow is lower than the poop, and contains fewer ſtories or 
decks. On the beak is uſually ſome figure or hieroglyphic, 
which often gives name to the veſſel. 
Pow, in ſtrictneſs, is only that part of the forecaſtle which is 
aloof, and not in the hold, particularly that between the chaſe 
and the loof. See SHIP and FoRECASTLE, 
The ancients repreſented beaks of birds in the prows of their 
ſhips, whence they were called r9//ra. See Ros TRA. 
PROXENETA®, or PRoXENETES, a kind of broker or agent, 
who tranſacts between two perſons. See BROKER and 
AGENT, | ; | | 
The word is Greek, weofwnrng, 9. d. conciliator, or para- 
rius, reconciler or mediator. The Latins give them a more 
. honourable appellation, calling them znterpreters. See Ix- 
TERPRETER, 


The term proxeneta is chiefly applied to thoſe who negotiate 
offices, marriages, &c. See PRox v. 
The Roman law grants the proxenete an action for recovery 
of their hire or wages. | 
Theſe made a kind of office or college in Rome: to them the 
fathers addreſſed themſelves, to ſound and examine the inclina- 
tions of the young men they intended for their daughters. 
A commentator on the Digeſt accounts it a great defect in the 
modern policy, that there are not now any of theſe proæenetæ 
or match-makers eſtabliſhed by public authority. 
PROXIMITY, PRrox1mir As, denotes the relation of nearneſs 
either in reſpect of place, or blood, or alliance. See VENUE, 
ConsANGUINITY, Cc. | | 
PROXY, PRocuRAToR, a deputy, or perſon. who officiates 
in the room of another. See PROCURATOR, 
Princes are uſually married by. proxies or repreſentatives, 
Proxy, PRocCURAcy, among civilians, alſo denotes a commiſ- 
ſion given to a proctor by a client to manage a cauſe in his 
behalf. See PRocToR. | | 
PRUINA, in phyſiology, h:ar-fre/?, a concretion of the dew 
made by the violence of the external cold, See Dew and 
FREEZING, | 
PRUNELLA, a name given by ſome phyſicians to a drineſs of 
the tongue and throat, happening in continued. fevers, eſpeci- 
ally acute ones, accompanied with a heat and redneſs of the 
throat, and a ſcurf covering the tongue ; ſometimes whitiſh, 
and ſometimes blackiſh, Se FE VER. 3 
Some alſo give the name prunella to the quinzy, and others 
to the aphthæ. See Quinzy and ArHTHx. 
' PRUNELL=& ſal, in pharmacy, is a preparation of purified ſalt- 
petre; called alſo lapis prunellæ, and cry/tal mineral. See 
SALT-PETRE, CRYSTAL, Sc. 
It is prepared by ſeparating and abſorbing ſome of the more 
volatile parts of the ſalt-petre, which is done by burning upon 
it, when melted in a crucible over the fire, about a thirtieth 
part of its weight of flower of brimſtone. | 
t is given to cool and provoke urine in fevers and quinzies; 
though ſome think, that ſalt-petre, purified three or four times, 
would be a better medicine. See NiTR& and SALT-PETRE. 
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The /al prunellæ is frequently adulterated with alum ; the de- 
ceit is known by its whiteneſs and glittering. 


PRUNES*, PRUNA, are plums dried and baked in an oven, or 


in the ſun, 
Ihe word comes from the Latin, prunum, plum. 


The prunes chiefly uſed among us are black and large, brought 
from Bourdeaux : great quantities are uſed by the Engliſh and 
Dutch.—The juice of prunes is eſteemed laxative, | 
PRUNIFEROUS trees, or ſbrubs, the plum-bearing hind, 
are thoſe whoſe fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with a ſtone in 
the middle, See TREE and FRUIT, 
In this kind, the flower adheres to the bottom of the baſe of 
the fruit. 
PRUNING, in gardening and agriculture, the operation of 
lopping or cutting off the ſuperfluous branches of trees ; either 
to diſpoſe them to bear better, to grow higher, or appear more 
regular. See TREE, Sc. 


Pruning is one of the moſt important branches of the gardeners 


province, and that whereon the weal or woe of his fruit - trees, 
as well as the form and regularity of his garden, in great mea- 
ſure depends. See GARDEN. 

It is ſometimes practiſed purely for the trimming or adjuſting 
of trees to the eye, by taking away irregular branches; as in 
box, holly, yew, &c. | | 
Sometimes to make the ſtem grow fairer, and riſe higher, by 


taking off all the large branches ariſing out of it, and thus ſend- | 
ing the ſap, which would otherwiſe be expended by them, 'to | 


the top of the tree, to nouriſh and prolong the ſame. 


But its more ordinary uſe is to render the tree more fertile, and | 
to mend its fruit, by retrenching ſuch uſeleſs branches as might | 
impoveriſh the trunk, and conſume the juice neceſſary to nou- | 


riſh the branches that bear. See VEGETATION. 


Pruning is an annual operation ; theamputation is uſually made | 
ſloping, ſometimes ſtump-wiſe. Its beſt ſeaſon is about the 

end of February, though it may be begun as ſoon as the leaves | 
are off, viz. in November, and continued to the time freſh | 


leaves come on, viz. in April. 

As the gardiner has uſually three kinds of trees to manage, viz. 
ſome too weak, others too ſtrong, and others in a juſt plight, 
he will find pruning work through all that ſpace ; it being pro- 


more languiſhing a tree is, the ſooner it ought to be pruned, to 


eaſe it of its oftenſive branches; and the more vigorous the tree | 


is, the longer may the pruning be deferred, See PINCHING 
and BRANCH, 8 
Fir PRUNING à tree 1 year, i. e. a tree planted the 
| year before: if it have only ſhot one fine branch from the 
middle of the ſtem, it muſt be cut to that branch, and the 
branch ſhortened to four or five eyes or buds; the effect of 
which is, that the next year there will be at leaſt two fine 
branches oppoſite to each other. | 


If the tree produce two fine branches well-placed, with weak | 
ones among them, all required is to ſhorten them equally, | 
to the compaſs of five or ſix inches in length; care, how- | 


ever being taken, that the two laſt eyes or buds of the ex- 


tremes of the branches thus ſhortened, look on the right and | 
left to the two bare ſides, that each may bring forth at leaſt | 
two new ones, and the four be ſo well placed, that they may | 
be all preſerved. If one of the two branches be much lower | 
than the other, or both on one fide, or the like, only one is | 
to be preſerved: and that the fitteſt to begin a fine figure; the | 


other to be cut off ſo cloſe, as that it may never be able to 


produce thick ones in the ſame place.—If a tree have put forth 


three or four branches, all in the extremity, or a little beneath, 


they muſt be all pruned by the ſame laws as the two above- | 


mentioned: if they be equally thick, they are to be uſed alike ; 


if ſome of them be ſmaller than the reſt, they muſt only be | 


pruned with a proſpect of getting a ſingle branch each, taking 
care to have it on that fide which ſhall be found empty; in 
order to which they ſhould be ſhortened to an eye or bud that 
looks on that fide ; and the ſame care to be taken in the larger, 
in order to begin to fill up the better : if theſe fine branches 
ſhoot a little below the extremity, it is butſhortening the ſtem 
to them: on the contrary, if the branches be moſt of them 
il ones, two at leaſt, if poſſible, are to be preſerved, © and 
pruned in the ſame manner as the two fine ones above. Good 
weak branches are to be carefully preferved for fruit ; only 
cutting them a little at the extremity, when they appear too 
weak for their length, not failing to take away all the ſapleſs 
branches.—lIf the tree have produced five, fix, or ſeven branches, 
it is ſufficient to preſerve three or four of the beſt : the reſt 
to be cut quite off, at leaſt if they be thick; for if they be 
weak, i. e. fit for fruit branches, they ſhould be kept till they 
have performed what they are capable of doing; and if among 
the great ones there happen to be many ſmall ones, two or 


three of the beſt only to be preſerved, pinching off the ends of 


the longeſt, 


PRUNING of a tree of the ſecond year, — If, having put out two 
fine wood-branches, and one or two ſmall ones, for fruit 


the firſt year, the ſap have altered its courſe in the ſecond year, 


from the thick branches to the ſmall ones, ſo that the ſmall | 


become, wood, and the large fruit branches, the productions 
of the former muſt be quite cut off to the mother- branch, 
and thoſe of the latter uſed as fruit- branches. If a tree, from 


the firſt year's pruning, have produced four or five branches, 


| 
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or more, it muſt needs be very vigorous; 

it may be ſometimes adviſeable to preſerve thoſe. b reaſon 
even though they be not neceſſary to the fours a aches 
but only to conſume part of the ſap, which might cne tree, 
be prejudicial to the fruit branches. Theſe ſuperſuou bereite 
may be left long, without much ill conſequence; N ranchez 
eſlential to the beauty of the tree, muſt be all 4. ut thoſe 
longer than thoſe of the preceding year, i. e. about 

at moſt three ©, or a good foot, I his is mak or 
vantage of the figure of the tree, which, without WT _ 
not yield fruit in a long time; the redundant ſap c . would 


all the eyes into wood- branches, which, with a more ning 


for which 


would have been fruit-branches, In theſe vigorous tre e diet, 
branches cut ſtump- wiſe are to be left on, and en es, ſome 
thick ones, though of falſe wood, eſpecially where ” lome 
any neceſſary to the form of the tree, to employ Pg are 
of ſap, and prevent its doing miſchief, Still more to exc 
its violence, it may be neceſſary to preſerve many = wage 
weak branches, when placed ſo as to occaſion no 2 ie good, 
and even on the thick branches, a good num _ ulion ; 
. br n mager RE Keen mink of ute 
the lower branches, and cut off the higher, tha Ay 


5 n the contrar - 
by this means the tree ſpreads more eaſily to th 7 
the wall. Ns © bottom of 


RUNING of a tree of the third year. — In a tree + ; 
planted Le 644 and pruned twice, if it be ut ha ten 
many old branches as poſſible are to be preſerve 
for fruit: if it be weak, it muſt be eaſed of the burden of old 
branches, as well thoſe for fruit as wood. It muſt likewiſe be 
cut ſhort, to enable it to ſhoot out new ones ; which if i * 
not do with vigour, let it be pulled up, and a new one with 
freſh earth, planted in its place. | f 
In all pruning, proviſion is to be made for branches to proceed 
from thoſe now under the prunzng-4nife, to prepare ſuch as ma 
be proper for the form; with this aſſurance, that when the 
high branch is taken down from over the lower, this latter bein 
reinforced with the ſap that would have gone to the forme; 
will certainly produce more branches, than it would have done 
without ſuch reinforcement, . . | | 


Vigorous, ag 
d, eſpecially 


General rules of PRUNING fruitetrees.— 1. The more the branches 
per to prune ſome ſooner, and ſome later. The weaker and 


ſhoot horizontally, the apter and better diſpoſed the tree is to 
bear fruit ; conſequently the more upright the branches, the 
N inclined is the tree to increaſe in wood, and the leſs in 
ruit. 2 

Hence, ever take care to keep the middle of a tree from 
wood or thick branches; and as thoſe increaſe and grow upon 
you, cut them out intirely ; for there is no danger but the place 
will be ſoon filled with better and more fruitful wood, 

In dwarfs you are to prune all open, and clear of wood, leay- 
ing none but horizontal branches: and in wall-trees, if you 
do but furniſh your walls with horrizontal branches, nature will 


provide for the middle. Chuſe therefore ſuch ſhoots as are not 


vigorous, to furniſh bearing branches. 


2. Take care the tree be not left over-full of wood, not eren 


of bearing branches; as is frequently ſeen in the management 
of peaches, nectarines, and cherries. 

Nature cannot ſupply them all with juice enough; whence 
none will be ſupplied well: the conſequence of which 1s, 
that either the bloſſoms will fall off, or the fruit dwindle. It 
is certain, a multitude of branches crowding on one another, 
produces neither ſo good, nor ſo much fruit as where there 1s 
a convenient ſpace, beſide the diſagrecable effect of croſſing one 
another. 


3. All ſtrong and vigorous branches are to be left longer on the 


ſame tree than weak and feeble ones; conſequently the branches 
of a ſickly tree muſt be pruned ſhorter, and fewer in number, 
than thoſe ofa ſtrong healthful tree. 


4. All branches ſhooting directly forward from trees that oo 
againſt a wall, are to be pruned cloſe to the branch whence tue) 


ſpring, Sc. 


5. When a branch well-placed either againſt a wall, or in 2 
dwarf, has ſhot ſome falſe wood, neither fit for the figue 5 
the fruit, prune it off within the thickneſs of a crown piece: 


flopingly ; though this is beſt pinched off in the beginning 
ſummer, | 


6. Cut off all branches ariſing from hard knobs, whereon peare 


ſtalks grew; or from ſhort ftrait branches like ſpurs. 
7. If a tree, in its years, have produced branches of m 


: » d 
i d af ds puts forth ſtrong ones, well-placed, 
vigour, and aiterwards pu A 0 * 0 ö foun 44 


though of falſe wood; the 6 272 
of the figure, and the other kept a time for bearing fruit · 


8. When an old tree ſhoots ſtronger branches W "ac 


tom than the top, and the top is in ill caſe; cut it oft, 


- c 
a new figure from the lower ones. If the top be vigoro * 


off the lower ones, unleſs well- placed. 


9. The order of nature in the production of roots and 5 
is, that a branch is always leſs than that out of which it | 


if this order be inverted, uſe them as falſe wood. 


10. Regard to be always had to the effects of former pruniꝶꝭ 


in order to correct its defects, or,continue its beauties. 


8, UQUE m en 
11. In vigorous trees, the weaker branches are n . 
In weak trees, the ſtronger chiefly; therefore, in the | 


prune off the. feeble and ſmall, 


12. In vigorous trees, three good branches, Ga 5 ge- 
one eye or bud: in which caſe the two ſides frames rally 
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| iddlemoſt cut of in May | PrRux1nG of vines, See the article VIS E. | 

I: be preſerved, and the middle d PRURITUS, a painful, pleaſurable kind of ſenſation of the 
or June. k branch without cutting {kin, popularly called itching; which is ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, 
13. It is robe de 1K 85 ſcarce be done without that the extremities of the capillary veins, being obſtructed, 
off — th OTIS the branch it ſhoots out of, cannot take up the redundant blood of the members, to carry 
na”, ** of vigorous peach- trees to be deferred till it back again to the heart; whence as there is a freſh ſtock of 
yo 1 to bloſſom the better to know which are likely blood continually ſent into the part by the inceftant pulſation of 
they oY it / : the heart, the fibres become preternaturally ſtretched or diflend- 
8 _ it-buds next the ends of branches are commonly thicker ed. And hence the uſually titillating ſenſe of itching, 
3 Ar. ſed than others. In weak trees, therefore, it may | PRYTANEUM, Aa-, in antiquity, a conſiderable build - 
<0 beſt to prune them early, that the ſap may not waſte itſelf ing in Athens, where the council of prytanes aſſembled, and 


in ſuch parts as are to be retrenched. where thoſe who had rendered any ſignal ſervices to the com- 
16 "The farther a weak branch is from the trunk, the leſs nou - monwealth, were maintained at the public expence, See PR y- 
riſhment it receives; and therefore the more it is to be ſhortened : TANIS. Ay | 

but thick branches, the more diſtant they are from the heart, PRY TANIS, or PRYTANES, in antiquity, the firſt magiſtrate 
the more they receive; and are therefore to be removed, that in moſt of the cities of Greece. : 

the vigour may extend it ſelf to the middle or lower part. At Athens there were fifty prytanes; at Corinth there was but 
17. A branch for wood muſt never be pruned without eſpecial one, who was the ſame with what the archin was at Athens, 
occaſion ; as where it annoys others. See ARCHON. 


18. If an old well-liking tree be diſordered with falſe wood, The prytanes of Athens were the ſenators who compoſed the 
through ill pruning, or want of pruning ; take it lower, by cut- grand council that governed the ſtate; and correſponded to what 


ting off a branch or two yearly, till it be ſufficiently reduced. we now call, the /tates general of the umted Provinces. 
Some trees put forth ſo vigorouſly, that they cannot be re- Fifty of theſe were choſe each year out of each tribe; and to 
duced to compals in one year; but muſt be allowed to extend theſe were nominated fifty more, to ſupply the places of the 
themſelves, otherwiſe they will produce falſe wood. former, in caſe of death or male-adminiſtration. 
19. All trees have a predominant branch or two, if not more ; The tribes took the government by turns, each after other, for 
yet the more equably the vigour is divided, the better: where the ſpace of thirty-five days,— This was an eſtabliſhment of 
it runs much on one fide, it is faulty, Solon. Scaliger is miſtaken, when he ſays the tribes took their 


20, The buds of all ſtone- fruit frequently form themſelves the turns every day. See I RIBE. 
ſame year in which the branch they grow on is formed : the All the fifty prytanes of the tribe did not govern together during 


ſame holds of pears and apples; though it is, generally, at leaſt thoſe five weeks; but in companies, ten at a time, choſen by 
two or three years ere the latter come to perfection. | lot ; ſeven days each company : after which another tribe came 

21. All ſhoots put forth in autumn, are to be pruned off, as into play, and had its five weeks after the fame manner. 

naught : the ſame may be ſaid of all ſapleſs branches. PSALM *®, ae, a divine ſong, or hymn, See SonG and 

22. When a tree puts forth much ſtronger ſhoots on one fide | Hymn. 1 | | 

than the other, a great part of the ſtrong ones muſt be cut off The word is formed from the Greek, a, Ig. 

cloſe to the body, or ſome of them ſtump - wiſe. The denomination pſalm is now appropriated to the cl. p/alms 

23. In all trees, leſs length to be allowed the weak than ſtrong | of David; and the name canticle, or ſong, given to other 

branches. | pieces of the ſame kind, compoſed by other prophets and pa- 


24. Upper branches to be cut off cloſe to others, that they may | triarchs. 
- heal over; lower branches are to be cut ſloping, or at a little | The ancients, as is obſerved by St. Auguſtin, made this diffe- 


diſtance, that new ones may grow out of them. | rence between a canticle or ſong, and a p/alm, that the former 

25. If a young crooked tree produce a fine branch beneath the | was ſung ſolitarily, or by the voice alone, but the latter accom- 

crook, cut the head off cloſe to the branch. panied with a muſical inſtrument. 

26. Though five, fix, or ſeven inches, be the ordinary lengths | The pſalms, in the ancient editions, are divided into five books; 

wood - branches are left at; yet muſt this be varied on occaſion nor is David's name found at the head of more than ſeventy- il 

of the vigour or weakneſs of the tree, thickneſs or ſmallneſs three-of them ; though ſome, and among the reſt, St, Auguſtin 1 

of the branch, the fullneſs or vacuity of the place, c. and St, Chry ſoſtom, attribute all the hundred and fifty to him 41 
E 27. Be careful not to prune many thick branches ſtanding over | without exception. | 1 
| weak ones; leſt the ſap, which fed the larger, flow ſo plenti- | The Jews, however, were always of another ſentiment ; and "A 

fully into the leſs, as to occaſion them to put forth much ill it is certain there are ſome few, at leaſt, that are not his.—St. 1 

wood and ſuckers. 8 Jerom obſerves, among the number, ſeveral that were com- 


28. Branches ſhot from the ends of others are uſually good poſed long time after David. Du Pin adds, that it is difficult 
wood ; ſometimes it happens otherwiſe, and then they muſt to aſcertain the authors; all we know of the book is, that it is 
be pruned, | | a collection of ſongs, made by Eſdras. 

As to the grand yearly prunings :— Fruit-branches being of | Gradual pſalms were thoſe anciently ſung on the ſteps of the 
ſhort continuance, and periſhing the firſt year wherein they | temple, —The penitential pſalms were not formerly the ſame 
produce fruit, are to be cut off, unleſs they put forth ſhoots with thoſe now called by that name. See GRADnuaAL, Sc. 
for bloſſoms the ſucceeding year. In the ſecond pruning, about | PLALMODY, , the art of ſinging pſalms. See 
the middle of May, where the fruit is ſo cloſe as to be like | PSALM and Six GING. | | 


to obſtruct each other, ſome of them and their branches to | PSALTER, 4%», the book or collection of pſalms, aſcribed 
be taken off, as muſt alſo the multitude of young ſhoots that | to David. See PsaLM. 5 + 
cauſe confuſion. Branches more luxurious than others to be | There are a multitude of editions of the p/alter.—A uguſtin, 
cut clear off. To preſerve old trees, they muſt be disburdened | Juſtinian, a Dominican, and biſhop of Nebo, publiſhed a poly- 
by leaving few branches ſor wood on them, and thoſe to be | gut 2/alter at Genoa, 15 16. Contarinus publiſhed the p/alter 
ſhortened to five or ſix inches; and very few weak ones, and | in Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic, with Latin notes and 
none dry, and nigh waſted. gloſſes. See PoLyGLoOrT. | 

PRUNING of foreſt or timber trees, —For large trees, it is beſt | PSALT ER is alſo uſed among religious for a large chaplet or 
not to prune them at all; yet if there be an abſolute neceſſity || roſary, conſiſting of 150 beads ; the number of pſalms in the 
for it, avoid taking off large boughs as much as poſſible; and pſalter. en he. 


obſerve the following rules. St. Dominic is ſaid to have been the inventor of the p/al, 
1. If the bough be ſmall, cut it ſmooth and cloſe, that the | See CHarLErandRosary. $0 a 
bark may ſoon cover it; and ſloping, that the water may PSALT ERV, Ps ALT ERION, alſo denotes a muſical inſtrument 
rm ; much in uſe among the ancient Hebrews, who called it nebel. 
2. - the branch be large, and the tree old, cut it off at three | We know but little of the preciſe form of the ancient Pſal- 
— _ — from the ſtem, or where any young ſhoots are tery : that now in uſe, is a flat inſtrument, in form of a 
_ illuing out of it. * | ; pezium, or a triangle truncated at-top. | 
Lo 4 growing upright, not to be cut croſs over, but ſloping It is ſtrung with thirteen wire chords, ſet to uniſon or octave, 
N 2 In boughs leaning from the head, the ſlope to be | and mounted on two bridges on the two ſides It is ſtruck 
Rates ſide. | e Lack : with a plectrum or little iron rod, or ſometimes a crooked 
4. © tree grow crooked, cut it off at the crook, ſloping [| tick ; whence it is uſually ranked among the inſtruments of 
upwards ; and nurſe up one of the moſt promiſing ſhoots for a N 
t 


= ſtem. Indeed, in trees that have great piths, as the aſh, s cheſt, or body, is like that of a ſpinet. It has its name d 
n Etz Se. we muſt be cautious of cutting off the heads. pſallendo ; ſome call it nablum, or nablium. 

4 85 _ grow top-heavy, its head muſt be lightened; and apias alſo gives the name pſallery to a kind of flute, uſed in 
_ * er by thinning the boughs that grow out of the main churches, to accompany the ſinging ; in Latin, ſambucus. 

. es, than by cutting off the main branches themſelves. PSAMMISM US-, apo, in medicine, a term ſometimes 

8 Tu would have them ſpring, it is beſt done by rubbing uſed for a bath of dry and warm ſand, to dry the feet of dropſi- 

the fe e they put out in the ſpring, and ſhrouding up | cal perſons upon. See Barn, &c. 1 

6. If the 8 h ſtill | 3 a3 8 N The word is formed from the Greek Panhes, ſand or gravel. 

1de-bough {till break out, and the top be able to PSATYRIANS, PsaTYRIAN1, a ſect of Arians, who in the 


ſuſtain itſelf, give the bough in ſpri ; 
SIPS ohs that put forth in ſ. 5 | . | nh 
after Midſummer; cutting them 1 oſe. This nr bot pg council of Antioch, held in the year 360, maintained that the 
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ark to a ; Son was not like the Father, as to will; that he was taken from 
| and js W . hy ie e in; nothing, or made of nothing; and that in God, generation was 
| dſom body. See SHROWDiN oY grow with a fine, ſtrait, | not to be diſtinguiſhed from cieation. See ARTAN, 


PSEUDO, 


PSY 


PSEUDO *, aterm, or particle, uſed in the compoſition of divers 

Latin and Engliſh words; in the ſenſe of falſe or ſpurious. 
„he word 1s formed trom the Greek weudo;, le, falſbood, of 
- wiv, decipio, fall, I deceive. 

We ſay a pſeudo-martyr, g. d. a falſe witneſs ; pſeudo- prophet, 
pſcudo-apoſtle, pſeudo- chriſt, &c. f 
PSEUDO-DIPTERE, v:+%%n|2©, in the ancient architec- 
ture, a temple with eight columns in front, and a ſingle row 

of columns all around. See TEMPLE, 

The word ſignifies falſe or imperfect diptere; and is uſed to 
diſtinguiſh this from the diptere; which had two rows of 
columns all around. See DIPTERE. 

PSEUDONYMUS *, ede. a name given by the critics 
to thoſe authors who publiſh books under falſe or feigned 
names, — Much as the name cryptonymus is given to thoſe 
who publiſh under ſecret and diſguiſed names : and anonymus, 
to thoſe who publiſh without any names at all. See ANoNY- 
MOUS, | 

The word is formed from the Greek Perdn, he; and owopa, 
name. ; 


The apoftolical conſtitutions, the greater epiſtles of St, Igna- 
tius, &c. are uſually ſuppoſed to be pſeudonymous, See CoN- 
STITUTIONS, | 
PSEUDO-STELLA, in aſtronomy, any kind of meteor or 
phznomenon, newly appearing in the heavens, and reſembling 
a ſtar, See PHANoMENoN, METEOR, &c. 
PSILOTHRON ®, q,, in medicine, depilatory; an 
external form of medicine proper to make the hair fall. See 


DEPILATORY. 
* The word is formed from the Greek aw, deglabro, I make 
bald, or bare; and 948, Hair. 


Such are ſtrong lixiviums, quick-lime, ants eggs, ſandarac, or- 
piment, and arſenic, 

PSOAS magnus, or lumbaris, in anatomy, a round, hard, fleſhy, 
muſcle, which ariſes from the internal ſide of the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, within the abdomen; 
and deſcending upon part of the internal fide of the ilium, 
is inſerted into the lower part of the little trochanter. — It 
is the firſt of the flexors of the thigh. See FLExoR and 
Tricn. 15 

Psos parvus, ariſes fleſhy from the inſide of the upper ver- 
tebræ of the loins, and hath a thin and broad tendon, which 
embraces the pſoas magnus ; and which is inſerted into the os 
innominatum, where the os pubis and ilium join together, — 
This, tho' ordinarily reckoned among the muſcles of the thigh, 
properly belongs to the lower venter. 

PSORA, ea, in medicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, called by the 
Latins, ſcabies; by the Engliſh, itch. See ITcn, 

The p/ora is deſcribed by Celſus as a reddiſh hardneſs and 
roughneſs of the ſkin, from an eruption of puſtules thereon ; 
ſome drier, others moiſter; and ouzing out a ſanious matter, 
which occaſions a continual pruritus or itching. 

Theſe eruptions are moſt frequent about the junctures of the 
limbs, and between the fingers: in ſome they ſpread over the 


whole body; in others they ſoon ceaſe ; and in ſome return at | 


certain ſeaſons of the year. 
In youth, this diſeaſe frequently prevents others, or cures them. 
Alt ſometimes degenerates into a leproſy. See LEPROSV. 
The dry is much more difficultly cured than the * which 
ariſes from a diſorder in the humours or viſcera. Willis de- 
rives the diſeaſe from a ſharp, ſaline humour, occaſioning an 
itching. | | 
Some of the later phyſicians will have it to conſiſt in a num- 
ber of little animals preying on the ſkin: and hence it is that 
it becomes ſo very contagious. — Willis obſerves, that in this 
reſpe& it is ſecond to no other diſeaſe but the plague, which 
many conjecture to ariſe in like manner from animalcules, 
Far the cure, Borelli recommends a lotion of black ſoap, to 
poor people, Sc. But the ſoap to be ſoon waſhed off, left it 
excoricate the ſkin, Where the diſeaſe is inveterate, recourſe 
is had to ſalivation. See SALIVATION. 
-PSORICA, Luxe, medicines good againſt the itch, ſcabs, and 
other cutaneous eruptions, eſpecially of the eye-lids, 
PSOROPHTHALMIA“, Yugpvtaxwuia, a ſcurfy eruption 
of the eye-brows, attended with a pruritus, or itching of the 


part. 
The word is formed from wza, itch ; and o., eye. 


S u, the doctrine of the ſoul. See 
OUL. 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek uxn, ſoul; and N 9. 
diſcourſe. „ 
Anthropology, or the ſcience which conſiders man, conſiſts of 
two parts: the firſt treating of the body, and the parts belong - 


ing thereto, called anatomy : and the ſecond of the foul, called 


/ycology. See ANTHROPOLOGY, Oc, 


PSY CHOMANCY®, a kind of magic, or divination, per- 


formed by raiſing the ſouls of perſons deceaſed. See Divi- 
NATION, 
* The word is formed of vxn, foul; and pwarrua, divination. 
PSY CHROMETER®, an inſtrument for meaſuring the degree 
of coldnels of the air; more uſually called thermometer. See 
THERMOMETER, | 
* The word is formed from the Greek ue, cold ; and 
(657 £01, meaſure. 27 | | 


2 


P T O 


PT ARMICA“ Sr., medicines proper to 
ing; more uſually called errhines and fern 
STERNUTATORY, _ 

Ihe word is formed of the Greek, &) 
ſneezing. 12 es 


promote ſnoez· 
utatories, dee 


PTERYGIUMY, «f«go9%9, in medicine, a diſeaſe of th, .. 
much —_— ſame nature with what the Latins call i” 
nail; and ſometimes, though improperly, pann 15 
Uncvu1s and PAN Us. ee e Wh, Lee 

Ihe word is jormed by diminution from the 
ala, a wing; 9. 4. alittle wing. Greek love, 


The cure is much the ſame as that of the ophthalmia. 


OPHTHALMIA. dee 
P'rERYOIU is alſo the name given to a whit! 
de, Whe 
at the root of the nail. See PaNaris, » Wien ſeated 


PTERYGOIDES* =1:g-y-n0%", in anatomy, two aporh 
of the os ſphenoides ; ſo called from their reſembling L * 
of a bat. See SPHENOIDES, * 

* From the Greek ai:zgvs, wleevyoc, wing, and u9;, y 9 

PTERYGOIDEUS internus, is a muſcle of the jaw wh; 

. ich 
ariſes from the internal part of the pterygordes proceſs, and q 
ſcends to be inſerted into the inferior part of the internal de 
of the lower jaw, near its angle. — When it acts, it draus es 
jaw to one ſide. TO 

PTERYGOIDEUS externus, is a muſcle which ariſes from the 
external part of the ſame proceſs, and goes backward to be 
inſerted between the condyloid proceſs, and the corone, on the 
inſide of the lower jaw. This pulls the lower jaw forwards, 
and makes it ſhoot beyond the upper, | 

PTEROPHORI, eT*goPogoi, in antiquity, a name given to 
ſuch of the Roman couriers as brought tidings of any declara- 
tion of war, a battle loſt, or any miſhap befallen the Roman 
armies, | 
They were ſo called, becauſe they bore wings on the points of 
their pikes: from the Greek g, wing, and pig, I bear. 

PTERYGOPHARYNGZ2US, a pair of muſcles ariſing from 
the proceſſus pterygoides, where the tendon of the ptergfa- 
phylinus is reflected. Some fleſhy fibres of it do likewiſe ariſe 
from the upper jaw-bone, behind the fartheſt grinder, and ſome 
from the ſides of the tongue, and os hyoides, 

From all theſe places its fleſhy fibres paſs ſemicircularly, and 
meet with thoſe of the oppoſite fide in the middle line on the 
back fide of the pharynx externally. 

In the inner ſurface of the fauces is another order of fleſhy 
fibres, decuſſating each other at acute angles. —T hey ariſe both 
from the ſides of the uvula, and from the root of the cartilage; 
and deſcend obliquely to their inſertions in the glandulous mem- 
brane of the pharynx. | 

T his muſcle ſerves both to conſtringe the pharynx, and to 
compreſs the tonſils, and force out the mucus ; whence its uſe 
in hawking. 

The variousoriginations of the ſeveral parts of this muſcle have 
cauſed its being generally divided into ſeveral muſcles —Thus 
Valſalva calls that part ſpringing from the tongue, theglyſipha- 
ryngæus; that immediately below it, the hyopharyngaui,— 
Hence, in like manner, come the cephalopharyngeus, ſþhen- 
pharyngeus, &c. f a 

PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS*, in anatomy, the internal 
muſcle of the uvula; called by Valſalva, novus tube muſculus ; 
as being unknown to the ancient anatomiſts. : 

* The word is formed from the Greek @rigy, Ving, ard 

rau, uwula. | 9 


It ariſes fleſhy, near the ſphenoſtaphy linus, from the os petroſum, 
where the tube from the palate enters that, near an acute pro- 
ceſs of the ſphenoides ; and aſcending to the proceſſus fi- 
goides, becomes a broad flat tendon, which expands ieſelt on 
the fore part of the uvula, | 
Some of the tendinous fibres aſcend , to the lower edge of In 
os palati, others deſcend down the ſides of the fauces; the mid 
dle ſeries either unites with thoſe of the other fide, or ij 106. 
two fleſhy bodies that compoſe the uvula. See TEA, 
This muſcle, with its partner, draws the uvula upWare 
forwards, and alſo raiſes the amygdalz. e 
PTISAN, Pris ANA, ran, in medicine, à cooling * 
uſually made of barley boiled in water, and ſweetened v 
liquorice, &c. ER 190 8 
To theſe are ſometimes added the herb quich-grals, xi 
to render it laxative, Moſt of the decoctions of phyl A 
are in ptiſans. See DEcocriox.—Feveriſh patients are Pro 
hibited wine, &c. and reduced to ptiſans. © dias 
PTOLEMAIC //tem, or hypotheſis, the order or N. : 
| of the heavens and heavenly bodies, wherein the eat 4 
poſed to be at reſt, in the centre, and the . bg * 
round it, from eaſt to weſt, carrying with them the 95 gon, 
and fixed ſtars, each in their reſpective ſpheres. 
EARTH, PLANET, Ce. $0 uf ghd . 
T his hypotheſis took its name from Ptolemy, the - | "= 
andrian aſtronomer, becauſe maintained and illuſtrates b 
not that it was his invention, for it was much © 
been held by Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, Oc. See it further 
ſtrated under the mene 3 . . 
PToOLEMAIC ſphere, See the article Y HERE. „ 
PTOLEMA TES, a branch of the ancient Gnoltics fo al 


h older, 35 bavins | 


from their leader Ptolemy, a man of dead wo 
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ics his prede- the beginning of each year, which is at the vernalequinox, al 

ly on the ſyſtem 5 1 . — * the PIES is cried — 4 and the new appears in its place, 

| 6 WIN 8 ROOT, 7, OOORET | Both the emperor and = ſtate find their intereſt in, this frequent 

| ; he Ptolemaites change: the firſt, in that he only gives at the rate of 17,9. ſter- 

St. Epiphanius is very iber te F 1 that heretic rr pound for copper; yet delivers it out coĩned in kabeſqui 

and proceces LI. —FHe 2 intained, that in the law of | and demi-kabeſqut at above 25. per pound: the ſecond, in that 

Jays down bis d or rag (cl to be conſidered, inaſmuch as it | the copper-money is by this means leſs abundant, being reduced 

Moſes there * mn the ſame hand ; but part of it, ſaid be,, each year to nearly the ſame quantity, We 861 ; 

did not all come 977 from Moſes, and part of it from neither The ſame author adds, that at the time when he was in Perſia, 

from God, pan 0 pots 178 traditions of the ancient doors: | the #abe/qui at Iſpahan were ſtruck with the image of a lion, at 

of them, " i we that he founded his dreams. Scamachia with a devil, at Kaſchan with a cock, and at Kilan 
f TAI TT ALISM us, in medicine, a ſpitting; or af witha hſb, bene en of the © hanical 

| F Aliva by the glands of the mouth; whether, it | PULLEY, in mechanics, one of the five mechanical powers; 

r. abſolute ſalivation, or not. See SALIVATION. conſiſting of a little wheel, or rundle, having a channel around 

2 * oo is Greek Se, tormed trom mrTvs, /þuo, it, and turning on an axis; fer Ving, by means of a rope, which 

A the: + BEEN - lides,in. its channel, for the raiſing of weights. See MECH a- 

a TAS in the civil law, a natural majority, NICAL power, 204075992. oe 
Foy bo 50 n 0 g perſon is allowed to contract marriage. I be Latins call it trachlea; and the ſeamen, when fitted with a 


who improves great 
s. and inlarge 
1 bi own. See GNosTICS. 
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See MajorITY, &c rope, a tackle, — An aſſemblage of ſeveral pulfeys is called a | 
ee . | | ih Rd ood Bron HE an (en Re | 
: s of age, maids at twelve. polyſpaſton. i e, e 
e eee e AGE. The moveable wheel or rundle, is called the ave or hind; 
PUBES : term uſed for the external parts of the pudenda, or the axis on which it turns, the gurigeon 3 and the fixed piece | ö 
rts of generation, in both ſexes. i e wood or iron, into which it is put, the St. 1 
'This 4 the age of puberty, is ſuppoſed to be covered, more Doctrine of the PULLEY, — 1. If a power P, (tah Mecha- 9 
or lefs, with hair; whence the name. Sce Hair, * NICs, fig, 49.) ſuſtain a weight Q. by means of a ſingle pulley | 
PUBIS ' or os PECTINTs, in anatomy, a bone of the hip, | AB, in ſuch manner as that the line of direction of each is a L 
ſituate in the fore and middle part of the trunk, and making | tangent to = periphery of the rundle; the weight and the | 
rt of the os innominatum. See tab. | power are equal. i ods, e ogmaigq ai „ i 
„ 1 by, 3. (ofteol.) fig. 3. 1. 18. fig. 7. n. | Hence, a ſingle pulley, if the lines of direction. of the power | 
19 fig 12. Lit. d. See alſo INNOMINATUM 0s. | and the weight be tangents to the periphery, neither aſſiſts no [| 
It is joined tothe other part by a cartilage, thicker, but looſer | impedes the power, but only changes its direction. 1 


L 
in women than men; in the former whereof, the as pubis The uſe of the pulley, therefore, is, when the vertical direction 
recedes, or gives a little ih time of travail, to make way for the of a power is to be changed into an horizontal one; or an a- 
fœtus. See DELIVERY. gr ſcending direction into a deſcending one; and on the contrary. 
It has a large foramen, which makes room for the paſſage of two T his IS found a good Proviſion for the ſafety. of;the workmen 
muſcles of the thigh, beſides a finus, whereby the crural veins employed in drawing with the pulley, — For ſuppoſe a large 
and arteries paſs to the thighs.— See tab. anat. (oſteol.) fig. 3. weight EF g required to be raiſed to a great height by work 
lit. S. 8. n | men. pulling a rope, AB: if now the rope ſhould chance, to 

PUBLIC buildings. See the article BUILDING. | break, the workmens heads underneath would be in immediate 
Pu IIc road. See the article Roap. | | danger; but if by means of the pulley B, the vertical direction 
PuBLIc notary, See NOTARY public. 3 8 AB be changed into an horizontal one BC, there is no danger 
PUBLICAN, PuBL1canus, among the Romans, a perſon who | from a breaking of the rope. Sew ne gd C1 
farmed the impoſts, taxes, and public revenue. T his change of direction by means of a pulley has this further 
The appellation appears to have been odious to the Jews, &c, | advantage; that if. any power can exert; niore force in one 


we 


apparently, becauſe of the exactions of this fort of people. direction than another, we are here able to employ. it in its 
PuBLic Axs was alſo a name given to the Ar noldiſts and Albi- reateſt ſorce. . ; Sd in dont 21” 
genſes. | jt PE IE 2 Thus, e. gr. an horſe cannot draw in a vertical direction, but 
PUBLICANDIS—Regula de PUBLICANDIs, See Ro LE. draws with all its advantage in an horizontal one. By changin 
PUBLICATION, Pu BTI Ar 10, the act of promulgating, or | the vertical draught, therefore, into an horizontal one, an horſe 
making a thing known to the world. See PROMULGATION. becomes qualified to raiſe a weighn hlt. 
By the canons, publication is to be made of the banns of | - But the grand uſe of the pulley is, where ſeveral of them ate 
marriage three times ere the ceremony can be ſolemnized; combined; thus forming what Vitruvius, and others after him, 
without eſpecial licence to the contrary. See MARRIAG E, call pahſpaſta; the advantages whereof are, that the machine 
BAN NS, c. | | Ne takes up but little room, is eaſily removed, and raiſes a very 
PUCELLAGE, Pvucztracium, in an ancient manuſcript | great weight with a very moderate force. | 


written PUELLAGIUM, denotes the ſtate of virginity, or maid- | - 27, If a power applied in E, (fig. 50.) acccording to the line 

enhead. See VIRGINITY. „ of direction BE, which is a tangent to the pulliy in- B, and 
PUDENDUM «denotes a thing to be aſhamed of. Hence, pu-] parallel to the rope AD, ſuſtain the weight F ſuſpended from 

dendum virile ſignifies the penis, and pudendum muliebre, the | the centre of the pulley C; the power is ſubduple of the 


cunnus. See GENITAL, Cc. A. „C 1352 iofdov all 3s ob fth ods on en ni g's: 
PUDICA planta. See SENSITIVE plant. Ar 3% The effect of polyſpaſta is founded on the following theo- 
PUERI alimentarii. See the article ALIMENTA RHI. | rem Af a power applied in B, (g. 5 1.) ſuſtain (by means of 


PUERILE Ale. See the article STYLE. a yg N 

PUERILLIT V, in diſcourſe, is by Longinus defined to be a | C, are parallel to each other; the power will be to the weight 
thought, which, by being too far fetched, becomes flat and | as unity to the number of ropes, HI, GF, EL, CD, drawn by 

inſipid.—Puerility, he adds, is the common fault of thoſe who | the weight F; and theteſore as unity to the number of pulleys, 

f affect to ſay nothing but what is brilliant and extraordinary. See higher and lower, taken together. 1% Nee 


9 


SUBLIME, | 9 Hence the number of pulleys and the power being given, it is 
PUERORUM e#pi/copus. See the article ErIscopous. eaſy to find the weight that will be ultained mat : the 
PUGIL . among phy ſicians, &c. a meaſure of flowers, ſeeds, or : number of pulleys, and weight to be ſuſſ ained, being given, the 
the like matters, containing ſo mueh as may he taken up be-| power is found: or, the weight and power being given, the 

tween the thumb and two fore - fingers. See MRASURE. number of pulleys the polyſpaſton is to conſiſt of, is found. See 
The word comes from the. Latin, pugillus, little hand. . POLYSPAST ON. e 722151 Ani ne) 23 


The pugil is eſteemed the eighth part of the manipule or hand- | 4e If a power move a weight by means of ſeveral pulleys; the 
ful; though ſome confound pugil with manipulus, and uſe it | ſpace paſſed over by the power will be to the ſpace pafled over 
| = . handful, —The French frequently call it pincee, pinch. by the weight, as the weight to the power. T3; CARE 
ANIPULUS. ef Wo | . be means of 
PUISNE *, Punx, in law, a younger-born ;. or a child born] Pulleys is, the flower is the weight raiſed : ſo that what is ſaved 
after another, See MULtER;. 5 in force, is ſpent in time. | ib a t. 5 98 - 
. 2 2 is pure French, in which language it bears the fame | PULMO, in anatomy. See LN as. 
55 $1 unden 44a marinus, ſea-lungs, among naturaliſts, a light ſpongeous 
Puiſne is not only applied to the ſerond, third, fourth, Sc. with] body, of a ſhining. colour, like cryſtal, intermixed with blue, 
: ea to the firſt; but to the third with regard to the ſecond, | and uſually of a figure reſembling the human lungs: whenceits 


elde laſt of all is call ed abſolutely cadet, See Caper, | pame. It is alſo called urtiea marina, the ſea-nettle, | 
In the like ſenſe we ſay a puiſne judge, a puiſne counſellor, See | | It ſwims at-top of the water, and is popularly reputed: to preſage 
ones and JusTICE, | . 


3 S'8 cant word for a nauſea, or diſpoſition to vomit, | ment of the ſea, hardened by the ſun: but Sir Robert Sibbald 


USEA and VQMITING, en 
all the copper-mone ame which the Perſians give to | - | | icatesits 
baba 2 ys current in that empire; particularly the | Pert) to a ſtick rubbed thetewitb. Being applied to the ſkin, 
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te in commerce, a general name 


e r we See - ONEY and Cory, 4 7 7 7 an itching, and takes off the hair- A 

N * — © 2 in . * ' , * 9 a * , . — 

| baflador of Holſtein, 4385 an in 1637. in the retinue of the am- ONARY ve/els, in anatomy, are thoſe which carry the 
ſeveral copper- money, m 


res us, That each city in Perſia has its |- blood from the heart to the lungs, and back again from the 

k only curtent un 8 arked with its particular badge, which lungs to the heart. bor l en e c bt ber 

1 Vou, It. nt in that diſtrict, and changed every year, At i Theſe 1 number, vix. the pulmonary artery and vein. 
0. 17. e 2 | | 


. 5 


For the office of theſe veſſels, ſee CIRCULATION, 
ResPIRATION, HEART, BLooD, Oc. 2 
Mr. Cowper gives us an inſtance of a poly pus in the pulmonary 
vein, . | 
PULMONARY conſumption, or conſumption of the lungs, is what 


 PULMONUM anima. See the article Ad IMA. 
PULP, PvuLe4, in fruits, the floh; or that ſoft and ſucculent 


PuLy, in pharmacy, denotes the ſoft part of fruits, roots, or 


through a ſieve. 
Pur, in medicine, denotes the fatteſt, fulleſt, and moſt ſolid part 


PULPIT*, Purrrruu, a term now reſtrained to an elevation, 


Poul ir uu, among the Romans, was a part of the theatre, called 


PULSATION, PursaTio, in medicine, the motion of the 


P 


ventricle of the heart; and as ſoon as the elaſticity of the ſpiral 


PUL 


PurMoNARY artery, which the ancients called vena arterio/a, 

the arterial vein, is, in reality, an artery, and compoſed, like 

the reſt, of ſeveral tunics,— It ariſes from the right ventricle | 
of the heart, and divides into two large branches; which ſub- 

dividing into ſeveral ſmaller, diffuſes itſelf throughout the whole 

ſubſtance of the lungs. —See tab. anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 8. lit. 

ad. &c. bb. fig. 12. lit. I. See alſo LUNGs. 

PULMONARY vein, which the ancients called arteria venoſa, the 
venous artery, conſiſts of four membranes like the other veins. 

It ariſes in the lungs from an infinity of little branches, which 
uniting in one trunk, opens into the left ventricle of the heart. 
—See tab, anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 9. lit. a. b. c. d. d. d. See 
alſo HEART. | 

See alſo 


See Pol. vp us. 
we properly call a phthiſfs. See PnrHIsTs and ConsUM- 
PTION. 


t between the rind and the nucleus or ſeed. See FRUIT. | 

he pulp of a tree or plant, is the parenchyma, which grows 
and ſwells by means of a juice, at firſt very coarſe and diſagree- 
able, at length ſweeter and more delicate. See PARENCHYMA 3 
ſee alſo VEGETABLE, PLANT, Cc. | 


other bodies, extracted by infuſion or boiling, and paſſed 


of the fleſh, See FLESH. 

Phyſicians apply the word particularly to the upper part of the 
belly, becauſe fleſhy; and becauſe it is here that they feel ani- 
mals, to examine whether they be fat. 

* This part the Latins call pulba, trom paſpare, to feel, handle. 


or apartment in a church, whence ſermons are delivered. 
Some authors derive the word from publicum, becauſe people 
are there expoſed to open view. 


alſo proſcenium, or what we now call the age, whereon the 
actors trod. 
Thoꝰ ſome ſay it was properly an eminence on the ſtage for the 
muſic, or a ſuggeſtum whence declamations, Ic. where ſpoken, 
The French uſe the word pulpit, pupitre, for a reading-deſk 
in a church, library, or the like : thoſe large ones in churches 
they properly call lutrins. 


pulſe, or the beating of an artery. See PULsE. 
ULSE, Pursvs, in the animal œconomy, denates the beating 
or throbbing of the heart and arteries. ARTERY, 


The pulſe is that reciprocal motion of the heart and arteries, | 


whereby the warm blood, thrown out of the left ventricle of the 
heart, is ſo impelled into the arteries, to be by them diſtributed 


throughout the body, as to be perceivable by the finger. Seeg 


Boon. | 
The pulſation of the arteries ariſes from that of the heart ; and 
has, like it, a ſyſtole and diaſtole ; the ſyſtole of the one cor- 
reſponding to the diaſtole of the other. See HE ART, SYSTOLE, 


. 

Galen tells us, that Hippocrates was the firſt who obſerved the 
motion of the pulſe. — M. Homberg mentions the caſe of a 
woman in Paris, who had a pu/ſe in the veins, perfectly like that 
we commonly obſerve in the arteries. He adds, that he is the 
firſt author that ever mentioned ſuch a thing. See VEIN. 
The pulſe is thus accounted for. When the left ventricle of 
the heart contracts, and throws its blood into the great artery; 
the blood in that artery is not only thruſt forwards towards the 
extremities, but the channel of the artery is likewiſe dilated ; 
becauſe fluids, when they are preſſed, preſs again towards all 
ſides, and their preſſure is always perpendicular to the fides of 
the containing veſſels: but the coats of the artery, by any ſmall 
impetus, may be diſtended, therefore, upon the contraction of the 
heart, the blood from the left ventricle will not only preſs the 
blood in the artery forwards, but both together will diſtend the 
ſides of the artery: and thus is a motion of dilatation effected. 
And when the impetus of the blood againſt the ſides of the 
artery ceaſes, that is, when the left ventricle ceaſes to contract, 
then the ſpiral fibres of the artery, by their natural elaſticity, 
return again to their former ſtate, and contract the channel of 


the artery, till it is again dilated by the ſyſtole of the heart: 


ſo that here is a motion of contraction effected. 
The diaftole or dilatation of the artery is called its pulſe, and the 
time of the ſpiral fibres returning to their natural ſtate, is the 
diſtance between two pulſes. i Þ | 
This 75 is in all the arteries of the body at the ſame time: 
for while the blood is thruſt out of the heart into the aorta, 
that artery being full, the blood muſt be propelled in all the 


arteries at the ſame time; and becauſe the arteries are conical, 


and the blood moves from the baſis of the cone to the apex, 


therefore the blood is continually preſſing againſt the ſides of 
the veſſels; and conſequently every point of the artery muſt be 
dilated, at the ſame time that the blood is thrown out of the left 


be 


A weak PULSE denotes the contrary of the forme 


A hard PuLsE ſignifies, 1. That the membrane 


PUL 


fibres can overcome the impetus of the bloed l.. 
again contracted, eff $,.5B08 9 che arteries ar 
Thus, two cauſes operating alternately, the beit 


of the arteries keep the blood i Mein At and fibres 
CIRCULATION, F 7 n continual motion. dee 
The obſervation of the pulſe is of the laſt ; 

phyſician ; both as it . the ſtate * ths he to a 
mover inthe animal frame; and as it ſhews the 2 the firſt 
tity and motion of the blood, that univerſal eee y 
all the reſt depend; and as it indicates the condi f Whereon 
artery, the primary veſſel of the whole body. Un of the 


A firong PULSE, then, denotes; 1. A great muſcular force of 


contracting heart; and, conſequently, the ſt 
tracting cauſe; i. e. 2. A briſk een ine. Fig con- 
vous juice into the villi of the heart. 3. Plenty of + wart 
4. A laudable ſecretion and circulation of how? of blood. 
A ftrong pulſe, therefore, is a good preſage, 1 Ea 
throughout the whole body. Indeed it is frequently fa,” 
in apoplectic, and ſome other diſeaſes, where the 4 
tween the heart and the brain is free; and in others, © be. 
cially the viſcera, obſtructed. Parts, elpe- 
7 5 though this 


ſometimes deceives, particularly in fat people, 
; ie of the artery is 
drier than ordinary: and therefore, 2. Obſtructions in * 
nute veſicles, whereof the membranes of the artery are og, i 
3. That the arteries are full: but, 4. That their capillar da 
mities are obſtructed with an inflammatory viſcidity. f That 
the blood is very denſe and compact: hence, 6. That thecire 
lations, ſecretions and excretions are depraved, of 
A foft PULsE denotes the contrary to all theſe; yet is very fal 
lacious in an acute peripneumonia, | : 
A o PULsE denotes, 1. That the contractions of the heart are 
ſlow ; and therefore, 2. A ſlowneſs of the influxes of the nec. 
vous juice from the brain into the villi of the heart. 3. That 
the blood has circulated a great number of times, 4, That all 


the humours circulate eaſily through their veſſel, Indeed. if 
the pulſe be thus from weakneſs, it is an ill ſign, ö 
A quick PULSE denotes the contrary to all theſe; as acrimonies, 
ſpirits agitated, fevers, phrenſy. | 
An equable Pu ls E denotes a conſtant tenor of the vital function; 
an uneven one the contrary. 
An intermitting PULsE ſhews life in a lippery ſituation, 
An intermitting puſſe is either owing to a fault in the nervous 
Juice, which flows unequally into the heart ; or in the veſlel 
which tranſmits the blood and humours ; or to the humours 
themſelves, f 
The cauſe of this diſorder is various, as convulſions, polypus's, 
| cacochymia's, inflammations, want of blood, bony or cartila- 
ginous arteries, &c. : | 
A ſtrong, equable, and, at the ſame time, flow pulſe, is of ll 
others the beſt. A ſtrong and great, or ſtrong and flow ful, 
together, are good. A weak, ſmall, hard, unequal, intermit- 
ting, quick pulſe, is of all others the worſt. 
Yer in all theſe things, regard muſt be had to the nature of 
the particular artery, the age, ſex, temperament, affections of 
the mind, the fix non-naturals, habit of body, ſeaſon, country, 
Oc. all which have an influence on the pulſe. 
A diminution or total ſuſpenſion of the pulſe, is reducible 
either to a lipothymia, where it fails to ſuch degree, as that 
there is ſcarce ſtrength left to ſuſtain the body. See LIo- 
THYMIA, 92880 | | 1 
Or to a lipepſyebia, when it is attended with a ſenſible dimi- 
nution of the natural heat. a 2 
Or to a ſyncope, when the heart fails, ſo as the heat, motion, 
ſenſes and all, are almoſt deſtroyed. 5 
Or, laſtly, to an aſphyxia, where thoſe are all abſolutely We 
ſtroyed as to ſenſe, and death itſelf ſeems in poſſeſſion. der 
SYNCOPE, Ec. rr * eee ee 
PULSE is alſo uſed for the ſtroke with which any medium 
affected by the motion of light, ſound, &c, through it. 
Liehr and SounD. 
the velocities of the pues in an elaſti R$ 4 
elaſticity is proportionable to its denſity) are in a ratio cm 
pounded of half the ratio of the elaſtic force direftly, and 
the ratio of the denſity inverſely : ſo that in 2 nag i. 
elaſticity is equal to its denſity, all pulſer will be equally f. 
See MEDIux, Flup, SS. er 
Puls E, legumen, in botany, is a term applied to thoſe grains to 
ſeeds which are gathered with the hand; in contraditinctin 
corns, c. which are reaped or mowed. n 
Pulſe is the ſeed of the a ſpecies of plants. x 
LEGUMINOUS, g in pods 
The word is primarily underſtood of * that grow * be 
as beans, peas, vetches, &c. but is alſo uſed by ve #1] | 
artichoaks, aſparagus, and other kitchen roots and her®s. | 
PULSIONS®, 2 the aft of driving or impelling 3 
forwards, See T'RUSION and REPULSION. | 
* Ine word comes trom pello, f 1 drive. See ATTRACTION and 
ELECTRICITY. | : | 4 dus le- 
PULTURA , in our old law-books, denotes A pee ele 
mand or examination: — on' account of the monks, wan 
they were admitted into the monaſteries, pulſabant 2 iti 


id medium (whoſe 


— 


noc ked at the doors for ſeveml days. E. valo wt Jil ay” 
| 2 at 144 


Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, lib. 2. 77 5 48. Princip. That 
c flu 
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PUM 


4s omnibus cauſis, & querelis, & placitis ballivorum & pre poſi- 


forum hundredi, & a pultura ſerjanorum, i. e. from the exa- 


mination of ſerjeants; & de rewards foreſtarum, i. e. the viſi- 
i ſt . t F 
ery. 7 15 — is formed from the Latin pu//are, to knock, 
to aſk. ; 


| he art of pulve- 
RIZATION, PuLvERIZATIO, t 
ah or reducing 2 dry body into a fine powder. See 


PowDER. 
This is per 
a mortar ; | 
See FRIABLE and MALLEABLE. | 
To pee lead, or tin, the method is thus: Rub a round 
wooden box all over the inſide with chalk; pour a little of the 
melted metal nimbly into the box, when, ſhutting the lid, and 
ſhaking the box briskly, the metal will be reduced into powder, 
ITUR ATION. | OE: 
PULVINAT ED, PulvixArvus, in the ancient architecture, 
a term applied to a freeze, which ſwells, or bulges out, in man- 
ner of a pillow, pulvinus: whence the name. See FREEZE, 
PULVIS fulminans, or the thundering powder. See FULMI- 
Ns Pulvis, | 
Pricing We the Jeſuits powder. See Cox T Ex and Qu1- 
NAQUINA. 3 
PUMICE one, Pu u Rx, a kind of ſpongeous ſtone, very porous 
and friable. See STONE. os a 
Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature and origin of pumice. 
Some look on it as pieces of rock half-burnt and calcined, 
caſt up in eruptions of volcanoes, particularly Ætna and 
Veſuvius, into the ſea; and which, by being there waſhed in 
the ſalt-water, lays aſide the black colour that the impreſſion 
of the ſubterranean fires had given it, and becomes whitiſh, or 
ſometimes only greyiſh, according as it has floated more or leſs 
in the ſea. 
Dr. Woodward conſiders pumice as only a ſort of flag or 
cinder; and affirms, it is only found either where forges of 
metals have anciently been, or near ſome volcano, or burning 
mountain. | | 
Other authors will have the pumzce to riſe from the bottom of 
the ſea; whence they ſuppoſe it detached by ſubterranean 
fires: and hence account both for its lightneſs and poroſity, 
and its faline taſte; alledging, in confirmation hereof, that 
pumice is frequently found in parts of the ſea far remote from 
all volcanoes ; and adding, that ſeveral parts of the Archipelago 
are frequently found covered with it, all at once, after a few 
inward ſhakes and heavings of the bottom of the ſea. 
Pumice makes a very conſiderable article in commerce, and is 
much uſed in the arts and manufactures, to poliſh and fmooth 
ſeveral works. See PoLIsHINO, &c. 
Its pieces are of ſeveral ſizes: the parchment-makers and 
marblers uſe the largeſt and lighteſt ;—the curriers the heavieſt 
and flatteſt ; — pewterers the ſmalleſt. | 
Pliny obſerves, that the ancients made conſiderable uſe of pumice 
in medicine; but it is out of the-preſent practice. 
PUMMEL. See the article PoMW MEI. | 
PUMP, ANTLIA, in hydraulics, a machine formed in the 
model of a 5 for the raiſing of water. See SV RINGE. 


formed, in friable bodies, by pounding or beating in 
but to pulverize malleable ones, other methods muſt 


Vitruvius aſcribes the firſt invention of pumps to Cteſebes the |. 
Athenian; whence the Latins call it machine Cteſebiana, or 


organum Cteſebicum. 
Pumps are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, with regard to the 
ſeveral manners of their acting.— As the | | 
Commen, ſometimes called the 2 Pu ur, which acts by the 
preſſure of the air, and whereby water is raiſed out of a lower 
intoa higher place, not exceeding thirty-two feet. Its ſtructure 
and action may be conceived from what follows: N 
1. A hollow er or barrel, ABCD, (tab. hydre/tat. fig. 27.) 
is provided of any ſolid matter, uſually wood, and erected per- 
E in a ſpring, or other ſource of water; the lower 
aſe of the cylinder being firſt fitted with a valve I, which 
opens upwards. . 92 
2. A piſton or embolus, called the fucker, E K, furniſhed 
with a valve L, which likewiſe opens upwards, is let down 
the cylinder; and for the more eaſy working upwards and 


downwards, furniſhed with a lever or handle, as G H. See 
Eu Bor us and VALVE. * <8 SRD 

Now, the embolus EL, being drawn up from I to L, will 
leave the ſpace LI void of air, at leaſt in a great meaſure ſo: 
the preſſure, therefore, of the air on the ſurface of the 


ſtagnant water prevailing, will, by the laws of hydroftatics, | 


lift up the valve I, and raiſe it to fill the cavity LI. See 
AIR and S1 RON. | | WE 


If, then, the embolus be again letdown, the lower valve being | 


now faſt cloſed with the weight of the incumbent water; upon 
— = 2 e muſt open the upper valve, — 

into the embok which it is raifec f 

out at the ſpout nk e by 8 WY. 


Thus is the embolus alternately raiſed and depreſſed, &c. See | 


the theory of the pu | lai 

* . 15 — Tom p more chr 1 down wy the 
e forcing Pu uv, which acts by mere impulſe or protruſion; and 

| raiſes water to an height at pleaſure;—lIrs firuQureis as follows: 

JT. A cylinder A B, (fig. 28.) is divided by a diaphragm, or 


and thus immerged in Water. 


tranſyerſe piece, CD, fitted with a valve E, opening upwards; | 


PUN 


2. An embolus F, furniſhed witha valve G, is ſs fitted to an 
iron rod I H, moveable on a hinge at each, as that it may be 
conveniently raiſed and de preſſed by the hand applied in K. 
Now, upon depreſſing the embolus F, the water will open 
the valve G, and thus aſcend into the cavity of the cylinder BC: 
but upon raiſing it again, the valve G is ſhut, ſo that there is 
no paſſage for it that way: the valve E therefore becomes 
opened, and the water mounts through it; and, by repeating 
the agitation of the embolus, is at length driven out through 
the ſpout M. eit 

The great difficulty of rectifying this pump, when it happens 
to be out of order, on account of the chief ſeat of action's 
being under water, makes people decline the uſe of it when 
_ can do well without it, notwithſtanding its advantage of 
raiſing the water to any given height. 

C _—_ PUMP, the firſt and fineſt of all the kinds, acts both by 

uction and pulſion.— Its ſtructure and action are as follow: 
I. A braſs cylinder ABCD, (fe. 29.) furniſhed with a valve 
in L, js placed in the water. 2. In this is fitted the embolus 
M K, made of green wood, which will not ſwell in the water, 
and adjuſted to the aperture of the cylinder with a covering of 
leather; but without any valve. In H is fitted on another 
tube N H, with a valve that opens upwards in J. 
Now, theembolusE K being raiſed, the water opens the valve 
in L, and riſes into the cavity of the cylinder: and when the 
ſame embolus is again depreſſed, the valve I is opened, and th 
water driven out through the tube HN. | 
This is the pump uſed among the ancients, and that from which 
both the others are deduced. —Sir S. Morland has endeavoured 
to increaſe its force by leſſening the friction; which he has done 
to good effect, inſomuch as to make it work without almoſt 

any friction at all. 

PuMPs uſed in ſhips are of ſeveral kinds: as the | 

Chain PUMP, uſed by the Engliſh in large veſſels, is double; 
one of which riſes as the other falls: this yields a great quan- 
tity of water, works eaſily, and is eafily mended ; but takes 
up a great deal of room, and makes a diſagreeable noiſe —See 
tab. ſhip. fig. 2. n. 59. | | 

Bare Pu urs are ſmall ones made of cane, or a piece of wood, 
bored through, uſed in lieu of cocks, &c. to pump beer or 
water out of the casks. „ 

Bur Pumps, called alſo bildge pumps, are chiefly uſed by the Dutch, 
who have them by their ſhips- ſides. In theſe is a long ſtaff, 
with a bur at the end like a gunner's ſponge, to pump up the 
bildge water. See BILDGE. 

Air PUMP, in pneumatics, is a machine, by means whereof the 

air is emptied out of veſſels, and a ſort of vacuum produced 
therein. See AIR and Vacuum. —For the invention, /trufture 
and uſe 7 pump, ſee AlR pump. Lge 

PUN, or PunNn, a luſus verborum, the wit whereof depends 

on a reſemblance between the ſounds or ſyllables of two words, 

which have different, and perhaps, contrary ſignifications. 

See WIr. : 

Such are. Cane de cane, cane. Far mole mole mole. —Lex Dei, 

lux diei.— All houſes are ale-houſes, — The holy ſtate of matri- 

mony, is become matter of money. — Some mens paradiſe is 

a pair of dice. Was it ſo in the time of Noah? Ah no.— 

L'ordre tir du diſordre, ou diſordre ordonnd, is the title of a 

French book. W 2211 

Punt, when they come eaſily, and are very ingenious, poiguant, 

and appoſite, are allowed of in converſation, letters, epigrams, 

madrigals, and the like compoſitions; but are abſolutely ba- 
niſhed out of the grave, ſerious, and ſublime, by reaſon they 
weaken its force, and diminiſh its beauty, which conſiſts in 
ſomething great and elevated. The Greeks and Romans, it 
is true, ſometimes indulged themſelves the practice, and uſed 


more ſevere and philoſophical genius of our age is by no-means 
ſatisfied with ſuch an outſide of wit, —Deviſes, ſymbols, rebus's, 
motto's, &c. are their proper ſphere, where they ſhine to moſt 
advantage. See DEvise, REBUs, Sec. 
PUNCH, an inſtrument of iron or ſteel, uſed in ſeveral arts, 
for the piercing or ſtamping holes in plates of metals. c. 
being ſo contrived, as not only to perforate, but to cut out 
and take away the piece: whence the French call it, emporte- 
piece, p. d. take-off-picce, egg. | 
The punchisaprincipal inſtrument ofthe metal-button-makers, 
wafer- makers, patch-makers;” ſhoe-tmakers, &c.— The punch 
of the makers of plate - buttons ſerves to cut and parcel out 
the plates of gold and ſilver, wherewitk they cover their 
moulds.—It is large, round, four or five inches high, the bot · 
tom hollow for about half an inch, well ſteeled, and the edge 
very ſharp. 1 "of fy». 4 18 +: fy ey 1 hy $4 


block, and with a pretty heavy hammer ſtrike the head of the 
n l Bod DUTTON makin 25g 7 (70 Sore ol: 
PUNCH horſe, in the manage, is awell-fet, well - knit horſe;ſhort- 
backed, and thick-ſhouldered, with a broad neck, and w 
, ͤ re” TORCH! ARE RL DOSY? 
PUNCH is alſo a fort of compound drink frequent in England, 


known elſewhere. . See DRIN 9 
Its baſis is ſpring - water, which being rendered cooler, brisker, 
and more acid, with lemon · juice, and ſweetened again to the 


OY 


palate with fine ſugar, males what they call /herbet; to * 
| | AE. on 


puns as ornaments in the moſt ſerious diſcourſes: but the 


To uſe it, they extend the plate of metal on a leaden table or 


and particularly about the maritime parts thereof; though little 
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a proper quantity of a ſpirituous liquor, as brandy, rum, or 
arrac, being ſuperadded, the liquor commences punch, 
Several authors condemn the uſe of punch, as prejudicial to the 
brain and nervous ſyſtem. Dr. Cheyne inſiſts that there is 
but one wholeſom ingredient in it, which ſome now begin to 
leave out, viz. the mere element. See WATER, BRANDY, 
Rum, Ax RAc, SUGAR, Cc. 1 14 | 
The proportions of the ingredients are various; uſually the 
brandy and water are in equal quantities. Some, inſtead of 
lemon-juice, uſe lime: juice, which makes what they call punch 
royal, found leſs liable to affect the head, as well as more grate - 
ful to the ſtomach. | : | 
Some alſo make milk punch, by adding near as much milk to 
the ſherbet as there is water, which tempers the acrimony of 
the lemon, —Others prefer tea punch, made of green tea inſtead 
of water, and drank hot. = | 
Laſtly, What they call punch for chamber-maids is made with- 
out any water, of lime-juice, ſharpened with a little orange 
and-lemon-juice ; twice as much white-wine as lime Juice, 


and four times as much brandy, with ſugar, 
PUNCHEON. See the article PUNCH1ov.. 


PUNCHIN, or PuncHion, in building. See the article 


PUNCHION. ; 1% 
PUNCHION, or PUNCHEON, a little block, or piece of 
Neel, on one end whereof is ſome figure, letter, or mark, en- 
graven either in creux, or in relievo; impreſſions Whereof are 

taken on metal, or ſome other matter, by ſtriking it with a ham- 

mer on the end not engraved. See ENGRAVING, Ge. 

There are various kinds of theſe punthions uſed in the mecha- 

nical arts.—Such, for inſtance, are thoſe of the gold-ſmiths, 

- cutlers, pewterers, &c. See MARK. 

PUNCHI1oON, in coining, is a piece of iron ſteeled, whereon the 
engraver has cut, in relievo, the ſeveral figures, arms, effigy, 
inſcription, &c. that are to be in the matrices wherewith the 
ſpecies are to be marked. See Mar RICE, &c. 


Minters diſtinguiſh three kinds of punchions, according to the 


three kinds of matrices to be made; that of the effigy, that of 
the croſs or arms, and that of the legend or inſcription, 
The firſt includes the whole portrait in relievo.— The ſecond 
are ſmall, each only containing a piece of the croſs or arms, 
v. gr. a fleur-de-lys, a harp, a coronet, &c. by the afſem- 
blage of all which the intire matrice is formed. I he purchions 
of the legend only contain each a letter, and ſerve equally 
for the legend on the effigy-lide, and the croſs- ſide. See 
Col Nx ING. 3 
Far the manner of engraving, tempering, and ſtamping theſe 
punchions, te form the matrices, ſee ENGRAVING on /leel, 
MArRICE, &c. | | . 
PuNcHtons, in printing, are thoſe uſed in ſtamping the matrices, 
wherein the types of printing characters are caſt. See leiter 
FoUNDERY. | 
PUNCHION is alſo uſed for ſeveral iron tools of various ſizes and 
figures, uſed by the engravers in creux on metals.—Seal-gravers 
particularly uſe a great number, for the ſeveral pieces of arms, 
c. to be engraven ; —and many ſtamp the whole ſeal from a 
ſingle punchion. See ENGRAVING. | 
PUNCHION is alſo a common name for all the iron inſtruments 


uſed by ſtone-cutters, ſculptors, lock-ſmiths, &c. for the cut- 


ting, inciding, or piercing their ſeveral matters, 


Thoſe of ſculptors and ſtatuaries ſerve for the repairing ſlatues, 


when take out of the moulds. SeeSTATUE, FOUNDER Y,&c, 
The lock ſmiths uſe the greateſt variety of punchions; ſome for 


piercing hot, others for piercing cold; ſome flat, ſome ſquare, | 
ſome round, others oval; each to pierce holes of its reſpective. 


figure in the ſeveral parts'of locks. 

Puncnion, or PUNCHiN, in carpentry, is a piece of timber 
placed upright between two poſts, whoſe bearing is too great, 
ſerving, together with them, to ſuſtain ſome large weight, 
See BEARING, Sec. Js i n 
The punchion is uſually lower and ſlighter than either prick- 
poſts, or principal poſts, and is joined by a brace, or the like, 
of iron. See Pos r. — Thoſe on each {ide of a door are called 
door punchions. See Door. © 11514 4, 

PuNCHioN is alſo a piece of timber raiſed upright under the ridge 
of a building, wherein the little forces, &c. are jointed.— 
Vitruvius calls the punchion, columen. I | | 

PUNCH1oy. is alſo uſed for the arbour or principal part of a 

machine, . whereon it turns vertically: as that of a crane, c. 

See CRANE. py ' | 


- 


PUNCHION-is ally a meaſure for liquids, eontaining a hogſhead . 


and ;;, or 84 gallons, or + of a tun. See MEASURE. ., 
The Paris punchion is the ſame; with their demi- queue; at 
Rouen it is three buſhels, c. 


PUNC'TA lachrymalia.. See the article Lacur YM ALI 4. 


PUNCTATED hyperbola, in the higher geometry, an hyper- 


bola whoſe oval conjugate is infinitely. ſmall, i. e. a point. See 
CUuRYE and HYyPERBOLA.. . | | 

made in the lower belly, in dropſical perſons, - to diſcharge the 

| R called alſo'paracente/is, ., See PARACENTESIS and 

Ros x. | 


— 


.PUNCTION, or Puxcrunz, in chirurgery, an aperture | 


irg en i 2 hol H ir $1 
PUNCTUATION, in grammar, the art of pointing ; or of 
.-. dividing a diſcourſe into periods, and, members of periods, by | 


| 
: 


points expreſſing the pauſes. to be made in the reading thereof. 
See SENTENCE, PERIOD, Cc. | 5 


» w + * 


The points uſed herein are four, wiz.. the perig 7.7 
colon, — comma. , See the particular uſe of gn ita, ſen. 
per article, COMMA, CoLon, PEN p, and — its rg. 
Pundtuation is a modern art: the ancients were inti; ſoron. 
quainted with the uſe of our commas, colons, &. ny unac- 
not only without any diſtinction of members and A 4 
alſo without diſtinction of words; which,cuſtom, I. 1 „ but 
ſerves, continued till the hundred and fourth olympiaq 17 "A 
which time the ſenſe alone divided the difcourſe, See P. 408 
There is much more difficulty in pointing, than people. f. 
9 people are 
rally aware of. In effect, there is ſcarce any thing in th * 
vince of the grammarians ſo little fixed and aſce v4 oh 
The rules uſually laid down ate impertinent, dark 
and the practice, at preſent, perſeQly capricious, 
ing not only from one another, but from themſely 
Indeed F. Buffier, and ſince him, Mr, Ward, haye done c.. 
thing towards a fixed and preciſe y ſtem of pointing, front de. 
reaſon and analogy of things. Their doctrine the 1 2 
find under the articles COMMA, Col on, &:, rer Will 
In the general, we ſhall only here obſerve, that the 8 
to diſtinguiſn nouns ſrom nouns, verbs from verbs, an T7 
other parts of à period as are not necellatily joined try 8 
— F he ſemi: colon ſerves to ſuſpend and ſuſtain the penal uf N 
too long: — the colon, to add ſome new, ſupernumerary res. 
ſon, or conſequence, to what is already ſaid: — and the 10 
to cloſe the ſenſe and conſtruction, and releaſe the voice. 
PUNCTUM, in geometry, Cc. See the article Polxr. 
In the ſchools they have theit y 
PUNCTUM terminans, Which is the indiviſible extreme of; li 
beyond which no part of the line extends, See Lixk. 
PuxcTUM continuans, an indivifible magnitude between c A 
guous points of a line, whereby they are connected, an 
whence ariſes a continuity. See CONTIN IT v. 
PUNCTUM initians, an indiviſible, from which the line begins 
Pu xc uu fermatum or generatum, in conics, is a point deter- 
, mined by the interſection. of a right line drawn through the 
vertex of a cone to a point in the plane of the baſe that con- 
ſtitutes the conic ſection. See Cont and Conte, = 
Puxcruu ex comparatione denotes either of the foci of an ellipſis 
and hyperbola; thus called by Apollonius, becauſe the rectangles 
under the ſegment of the tranſverſe diameter in the ellipſis, and 
under that and the diſtance between the vertex and the focus in 
the hyperbola, are equal to one fourth part of what he calls the 
figure thereof. Sce ELLIPSsIs and HyptRBOLA. | 
PUNCTUM lineans, in geometry, is a term uſed by ſome authors 
for that point of the generating circle of a cycloid, or epiey- 
cloid, w_—_ in the geneſis produces any part of the cycloidal 
line. See CyCLoiD, &c, N 3 
PUNCTUM ſaliens, in anatomy, the firſt rudiments of the heart, 
in the formation of the fœtue, Where a throbbing motion is 
perceived. See CONCEPTION, HEART, and EM AR Vo. 
This is eaſily obſerved with a microſcope ina brood- egg, where- 
in, after conception, we ſee a little ſpeck or cloud; in the mid- 
dle whereof is a ſpot that appears ta beat, or leap a conſiderable 
time, ere the ſœtus be formed ready for hatching, Sce Ec, 
GENERATION, and EMBRYO, OOo 00 
PuxcTUM lachrymale, in anatomy, a little hole in the edge of 
each eye-lid, opening into a bag called glandu's /achrymalis. 
© See LACHRYMAL. e It. 
PUNCTURE, PuncTVURa, in chirurgery, Cc. any wound 
made by a pointed inſtrument. See W@EUND. 
In phlebotomy, people are ſometimes brought in danger of the 
_ loſs of a limb, and even of life, by the pundiure of a tendon, 
he patient here dogs not immediately, feel any pain; but 
twelve hours after the operation, complains thereof; not in 
the puncture itſelf, but in the parts tending towards the arm” 
pit.— The wounded part, ſwells to the ſize of a filbert, ando- 
ſtils an aqueous humour, or ichor, which is the chief djagnoſtis 
of the pundtura tendinis, See TENDON. ..: 7 
PUND-BRECH & or , PouND-B& EACH, denotes the illegal 
takirig of cattle Sil of the pound; roy? by breaking thepoupd, 
icking the lock, or otherwiſe 8 POUND. 18 
7 5 6 The word 1 ee of the, Saxof, pund, peund, and 
s i413 44S *Y 988 * 8 


d from 


þ brech, fracture, breaking. no”: 


mance, Leg. Hen. 1. AVIAT Eon 239 
PUNISHMENT, a penalty impoſed! upon the commiffon 
ſome crime or offence againſt the law. See CRIME. ee 

It is eſſential to the nature of a law, that it import or 0” 
a puniſhment to the trangreſſors thereof. See LAW]. e 
I he forms and manners of puniſbment are various 2 
countries and ages, and for various crimes; as trealon, Ty 


adultery, parricide, Ic. See ADULTERY, Oc: 


- g 4 
Among the Romans, the pecuniary pun/bments Wer ethe on” 
and confiſeatio,—'T he corporal puniſhments were capilis 1 To 
tio, aquæ & ignis interdictis, proferiptio, deportatin, 1's * 


zo moni) a 


1io-ad gladium, ad nietallum; flagellatio,  talio,, bc. 
which ſee deſcribed under their reſpective articles. Fr 

Among us, the principal civil puniſoments are f — 
ments, the flocks, pillory, burning in ibo hand, whipping. * 2 
. ftoal,, hanging, beheading, guat ter ing, burning, ww 44 
&c. Sec FINE, PILLORYs/CUCKING#STOO by Wee. 
'GIBBET, Cc. [196 | N 
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—8. pund- brech fat in curia regis, plena wyta/i s ali quingue 


£ The eccle/ia/tical puniſhments are cenſur 1 22 Nn , 
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PUNITORY interet, in the civil law, ſuch intereſt of money 


p UR 
anathemas, ptmances, &c. 


DREORADATI- 
ANAT HEMA, PENANCE, Cc 


The military puniſhments ate, being ſhot, running the gantelope, 


10 eng, ercommunications, 

ions, degradations, excom 

| Coe CENSURE, SUSPENSION, DEPRIVATION» 
on, EXCOMMUNICATION,, 


F — he Turks, Oc. 
e be wooden horſe, bilboes, &c. Among the I ark 
ng, , on the ſoles of the feet, Oc. obtain. See 
EMPALEMENT, Oc. | WE” 


as is due for delay of payment, breach of promiſe, Sc. See 
Nn * | £1538 in 
ee the article PUN. 5 | 112 1607 
DONT. pupil us, in the civil law, a boy or girl not yet ar · 
rived at the age of puberty, i. e. under fourteen years of age 
the boy, and twelve the girl. See PUBERTY and AGE. 
While a minor remained under the direction of a tutor, he was 
called pupil; after puberty, a curator being aſſigned him, he 
ceaſed to be called a pupil. See TUTOR and CURATOR: 
A tutor is obliged to pay intereſt for, what moneys of his pupil 
- ]ve idle and unemployed. A tutor: is allowed to do any thing 
or his pupil, but nothing againſt him. oo Ot. 
pupil is alſo uſed by way of extenſion in univerſities, &c. in 
the ſenſe of alumnus, for a youth under the education or diſci- 
pline.of any ge.. Gn 2 e 
Poeir, PurirIA, in anatomy, denotes a little aperture in the 
middle of the uvea and iris of the eye, through which the rays 
of light paſs to the cryſtalline, in order to be painted on the 
ketina, and cauſe viſion, See Ex E and VIsIox. 
It is obſerved, that as we are forced to uſe various apertures to 
our optic glaſſes, ſo nature has made a like proviſion in the 
eyes of animals, whereby to ſhut out too much, and admit 
ſufficient light, by the changes in the aperture of the pupil. See 
APERTURE, | 1 1 KN 
The ſtructure of the uvea and iris is ſuch, as that by their 


aperture the pupil is contractible and dilatable at pleaſure, ſo as 


to accommodate itſelf to objects, and to admit more or fewer 
rays, as the object, being either more vivid and near, or more 
obſcure and remote, requires more or leſs light: it being a 


conſtant law, that the more luminous the object, the ſmaller | 


the pupil; and again, the nearer the object, the ſmaller the 
pupil; and vice verſa, See UvEA and Ray, _ | N 
This alteration of the pupil is effected by certain muſcular fibres 
on the outſide of the uvea, which ariſe from nerves detached 
© hither from the ſclerotica.— Theſe fibres, proceeding ſtrait 
from their origin towards the centre, terminate in the orbicular 
limb or verge of the pupil, which conſiſts of orbicular fibres, 
whereby the figure and ſpace of the pupil are defined —The 
firſt, or longitudinal fibres, dilate the aperture of the pupilla ; 
the latter, or orbicular ones, conſtringe it. 
Some authors, however, attribute the motions of the pupilla 
to the ligamentum ciliare; and others think, that both this, 
and the fibres of the uvea, concur herein.—Dr. Derham adds, 
that while the pupil opens and ſhuts, the ligamentum ciliare 
dilates or compreſles the cryſtalline, and brings it nigher to, 
or farther from the retina, as the object is more or leſs remote, 
See CILIARE, e. | 
The figure of the pupil in various animals is wonderfully adapted 
to their various circumſtances and occaſions: in ſome, e. gr. 
in man, it is round, that form being fitteſt for the poſition of 
our eyes, and the various uſe we make of them in all di- 
rections. p | | Y 
In others it is elliptical or oblong: in ſome of which, e. gr. the 
horſe, ſheep, ox, Sc. the ellipſis is tranſverſe, and the fiſſure 


large, to enable them to ſee laterally, and even with a little 


light; and thereby both to gather their food the better in the 
night, and to avoid dangers on either ſide.— In others, e. gr. 
the cat, the ellipſis is erect, and alſo capable of opening very 
wide, and ſhutting very cloſe; by means of the latter of which 
| that animal can exclude all, but, as it were, a ſingle ray of 
light, and ſo avoid all the inconveniences of the bright ſun; 
and by the former can take in all the fainteſt rays, and thus 
avoid the inconyeniencies of the night. An incomparable pro- 
ima. - eb animals, which are to watch and way-lay their 
Prey bot ay and night, to 
climb, Sc, See Eve. Ws, MO IN AER 
PUPILLARITY, or PuPiLLAaGe, the flate of a pupil; in 
oppoſition to puberty. See PUBERTY aud PuPpiL, 
RA eleemohna, PURE alms, denotes a tenure whereby the 
| churchmen hold lands in Scotland, ſomewhat on the footing 
of [the primitive clergy. - See ALMs and TiTHEs, —  _. 
Pura baſta, See the article Has r a. 3 
PURBECK Jane. See the article STow x. 
PURCELAIN. See the article PORCELAIN; 


PURCHASE, in law, the acquiſition of goods, lands. tene 


ments, or the like, by means of money; in contradſtinict 
to thoſe obtained by deſcent, or hereditary right. See —— 
URCHASE, in the ſea- language, has the ſame ſignification with 


draw in, at land. Thus, they ſ 
. at land. „they ſay, The ca h 
7. e. draws in the cable apace: and when 1 -, 


hale any thing in with the tackle, they ſay, The tackle will not 


6 
E, ſomething free from any admixture of foreign or heterc 

ture of f . 
Jeneous matters, See — — ds on beter 
| Mer bo „ in conics is an h erbola * 7" $ 33.2004 2431-. 703 
wy, Pike, or conjugate point, Cu n. 
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Punx k mathematics, See the article MATHEMATICS: 

PURE propoſition, PROPOSITION, 

PURE guadratics, = the articles QUADRATIC, | 

PuRE reſignation, . | RESIGNATION. 

PURF LEW, a term in. heraldry, expreſſing ermines, peans; 
or any of the furs, when they compoſe a bordure round a coat 
of arms. See PEAN, BORDURE, c. "oY 
Thus they ſay, he beareth gules a bordure purflew, vairy: 
meaning, that the bordure is vairy. 3 

PURGATIION, PusxGarT1o,, the act of purging, ſcowting, or 
purifying a thing, by ſeparating and carrying off any impuri- 

ties found therein. See PuRIFICATION. | 

PURGATION; in pharmacy, is the cleanſing of a medicine by 
retrenching its ſuperfluities; as the wood and ſeeds out of 

cCaſſia, ſtones out of dates, tamarinds, and other fruits. See 
ABLUTION... 1 FR 

PURGATION. is alſo uſed in chymiſtry for ſeveral preparations of 
metals and minerals, to clear them of their impurities; more 
uſually, called purification and refining. See PURIFICATION 
and REFINING. : bf | | 7 
The purgation of mercury is performed by paſſing it through a 

Chamois ſkin. See MERcURY,—Gold is purged by the cop- 
pel, cementation,; &c. See GoLD, CoPPEL, &c.—Purgati- 
on in other metals is performed by repeated fuſion, &c. See ME - 
TAL, FUSION, &c, 

PURGATIgN, .cathar/is, in medicine, is an excretory motion, 

ariſing from a quick and orderly contraction of the fleſhy fibres 

of the ſtomach and inteſtines ; whereby the chyle, corrupted 
bhumours and excrements lodged therein, are protruded farther 
and farther, and at length quite excluded the body by ſtool. See 

EXCRETION, STOMACH, INTESTINES, Cc. | 

Purgation is one of the principal ſpecies of evacuation. See 
EVACUATION. For the means and manner whertin it is effetted, 
ſee PUuRGATIivE,—See alſo SUPER-PURGATION. 

PuURGATI1ON, in law, is the clearing one's ſelf of a crime, wherein 
he js publickly ſuſpected or accuſed before a judge, called alſo 
judicium Dei. See Jupicium Dei. | 
Of theſe purgations there was anciently much uſe in England, 
eſpecially touching matters of felony charged on clerks; and 
there is ſomething of them Kill retained in the eccleſiaſtical 
court in ſuſpicion of-incontinency, Cc. | 
Purgation is either canonical or vulgar, 

Canonical PURGAT10N is that preſcribed in the canon law, the 
form whereof obtaining in the ſpiritual court, is, that the party 
ſhall take his oath he is clear of the fact objected; and bring ſo 
many of his, honeſt neighbours, not above twelve, as the court 
ſhall aſſign him, to ſwear, on their conſciences, they believe he 

ſwears truly. | | 

Vulgar PuRG Aro, being the moſt ancient manner, was by fire, 
or water, or combat; uſed by infidels, and by chriſtians too, 
till aboliſhed by the canon law. See ORDEAL, WATER, 
Dver, Oc. | | | 
Combat, though now diſuſed, may yet be ſtill practiſed by the 
laws of the realm in caſes where evidence is wanting, and the de- 
fendant rather chuſes combat than any other trial. See Su rRH- 
DURE, Du ETL, CHAMPION, &c, | | | 

Terris,bonis, &c. redhabendis poſt PURGATIONEM. See TERRIS. 

PURGATION, in tragedy, isa term which Ariſtotle uſes for the 

effect of tragedy on the mind. See PAss ION. | 
That philoſopher obſerves, that tragedy, by means of the terror 
and compaſſion which it excites, purges thoſe paſſions out of 
the ſoul. | h 
Indeed, Corneille adds, that tragedy frequently creates thoſe 
paſſions, inſtead of purging them; ſo that he takes Ariſtotle's 

Mi wn; to be no more than a chimera. See RAGEDP T. 
enſtrual PURGATIONsS, the catamenia or menſes of women. 
See MENsEs. 5 | | 25 

PURGATIVE, or PurRGiNG medicine, a medicament which 
evacuates the impurities.of the body by ſtool ; called alfo cathar- 
tic. See STOOL, PURGATION, and CATHARTIC, | 
Purgatives ate divided, with regard to their effect, into gentle, 
moderate, and violent, —Gentle purgatives are ſuch as operate 
very mildly, as tamarinds, caſſia, manna, rhubarb, ſena, and 
moſt of the mineral waters. See Cassla, Manna, Ravu- 
BARB, &c,—T he moderate purge ſomewhat more briſkly, as 
jalap, ſcammony, Sc. See JALAP and SCAMMONY.—The 
violent operate exceſſively, as coloquintida, hellebore, laureola, 
Sc. See CoLoQuinNTiDA, HELLEBORE, Sf, 
Purgatives are, again, divided with regard to the humour they 

| evacuate, into phlegmagogues, cholagogues, melanagogues, and 
hydragegues ; each whereof ſee under its proper article, PHLEG : 
MAGOGUE, CHOLAGOGUE, c. 
The modern phyſicians reje& this diviſion ; and ſhew the ope- 
rations of all purgatives to be alike. | e 
Purgatives make one of the moſt important articles in medicine. 
Their effect is produced by vellicating and irritating the net- 

vous fibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines,” and thereby urging 
them to an expulſion, See STOMACH and INTESTINE, 

An idea of the manner of their operation is thus given by Dr. 

Cheyne. A purgative medicine being received into the ſto- 

| 5 by the mouth, its particles do there vellicate or ſtimulate 

the fibres of the ſtomach, and thereby increaſe the digeftive 
faculty, i. e. bring the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, and the 
muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragma, into mote frequent 


— 


. 


I , contractions than ordinary, till the medicine is admitted into 


9% tze 


the inteſtines ; the fibres and glands whereof being more ſenſible 
than thoſe of the ſtomach, (whoſe parts, by the frequent rough 
contacts of one againſt another, and of the groſs bodies often 
thrown into it, are, as it were, deadened) it-eafily moves and 
brings them into frequent forcible contractions, whereby theſe 
glands are ſqueezed, and ſo emit a fluid matter, which lubricates 


the paſſages, and which mixing with the feculent matter of the 
inteſtines, - (which is rendered fluid by the ſame active and 
ſtimulating quality of the purgative medicine) renders it more 
fluid; by which, and by the uncommon contractions of the 
inteſtines, it paſſes more caſily and plentifully into the inteſti- 
num rectum, and is thence ejected by ſtool. 

Thus do gentle purges act, and only cleanſe the inteſtines, few 
of their particles entering in by the lacteal veins ſo as to affect 
the blood. —But in violent purgatives the ſtimulating particles 
are mixed with the blood, and produce there, many times, 
very great effects, by occaſioning unnatural fermentations, by 
ſeparating the natural coheſions of the fluids of the body; and 
do alſo by vellicating the ſpiral fibres of the veins and arteries, 
bring thoſe into more forcible contractions, and thereby acce- 
lerate the motion of the blood :—all which may have ſometimes 
a good, ſometimes a bad effect. eee 

As to the effects of purgatives on animal bodies, Dr. Quincy 


adds, that every irritation of the inteſtines either quickens the | 


periſtaltic motion in its natural direction, or occaſions fome 
little inverſions of it, Now, in both caſes, any matters that 
but lightly adhere to the coats, or inner membranes, will be 
looſened, and ſhook off, and carried forward with the other 
contents; and they will alfo be more agitated, and thus ren- 
dered more fluid. 

Hence is manifeſt how a purging medicine haſtens and in- 
creaſes the diſcharges by ſtool; but the ſame manner of ope- 


ration alſo carries its effects much farther, in proportion to 


the force of the ſtimulus: for where it is great, all the ap- 
pendices of the bowels, and even all the viſcera in the abdo- 
men, will, by a conſent of parts, be pulled or twitched ſo as 
to affect their reſpective juices in the ſame manner as the in- 
teſtines themſelves do their contents. —The conſequence of 
which muſt be, that a great deal will be drained back into 
the inteſtines, and made a part of what oy diſcharge.— And 


When we conſider the vaſt number of glands in the inteſtines, 


with the outlets of thoſe viſcera opening thereunto, and parti- 
cularly of the liver and pancreas, it will be no wonder, that 
vaſt quantities, eſpecially in full conſtitutions, may be carried 
off by one purge. 

As to thoſe purgatives diſtinguiſhed by the names of chola- 
gegues, hydragegues, phlegmagogues, on a ſuppoſition of an 
elective quality therein, they may be accounted for upon more 
intelligible principles: For when the diſcharges by ſtool dif- 
cover an over-proportion of any particular humours, it is to be 
ſuppoſed there was a redundance of ſuch an humour, whoſe 
diſcharge any irritation would have occaſioned. Thus, in pro- 
portion to the proximity of ſome humours in the inteſtinal tube, 


and the diſpoſition of the paſſages to convey them that way, do 


they require greater or leſſer vibrations or ſhakes of the fibres 
to fetch them out. x 

For this reaſon, the briſker cathartics, which vellicate the mem- 
branes, moſt of all, pump out, as it were, fromall the meſente- 
ric glands, and neighbouring parts, their contents, which, be- 
cauſe they abound ſo much with lymphatics, and viſcid watery 
humours, make the diſcharges thin and watery, | 

Thoſe which act in a ſomewhat lower degree, yet irritate 


enough to deterge and draw out a great deal of mucous and 


viſcid matter, which ſometimes by lodgment and want of due 
motion, changing into various colours, occaſions the different 
names of phlegm or cheler: as the former therefore paſs for 
hydragogues, ſo do the latter for purgers of phlegm and choler. 
See PHLEGM, CHOLER, &c, 


But there is another principle beſides that of a ſtimulus, whereby 


a purging medicine is enabled to anſwer its intentions, viz. by 
fuſing the humours, and rendering them more fluid than be- 


fore, whereby they are better fitted to paſs off by their proper 


emunctories —T hoſe which conſiſt of very ſubtile and active 
parts are not ſo ſenſible in the larger paſlages, becaufe of the 
great quantities of matter, which lay too great a load upon 
them, and make them unheeded ; but when they are got into 
the blood in any conſiderable number, they divide and fuſe 
thoſe coheſions which obſtruct or move heavily along the capil- 
laries, and ſcour the glands; inſomuch that every pulſation 
throws ſomething through the inteſtinal glands, which goes 
away by ſtool, that the refluent blood had waſhed away and 
brought back from all parts of the body. 

Of this kind are all thoſe cathartics, which are ſaid to purge 
the joints, and are preſcribed in rheumatiſms, and arthritic 
pains, as the radix turpethi, and all the aloetics.— And this is 
the reaſon why purging medicines of this ſort are fo eaſily 
changed into the moſt efficacious alteratives; for an alterative 
is a cathartic in a lower degree, or of a more remiſs operation. 
Whatſoever brings ſuch particles to a ſecretory orifice, which 
is fitted for its paſſage, oftener, either by accelerating the 
blood's motion, or breaking it into more particles of that par- 
ticular ſize and diſpoſition, will increaſe the ſecretion, Ac- 
cording, therefore, to the difference of the parts where ſuch 
ſecretions are inlarged, as the glands of the inteſtines, kidneys, 


ot skin, are the medicines, which are the inſtruments therein, 


called either eathartict, diuretics, 


of medicines conſiſts in proportioning their manife | 
properties to the capacity and circumſtances of the part 


PUR 


or . | 
RATIVE, SECRETION, . dapboretics, Sette. 


Dr. Quincy has made fome imoroy 

. . _ + . ovem 

dagen medicines, their nature, Tama of 5 GoAtring of 

ana voy wh other medicines ; with the circumflans, r ns 

bener tha here ſubjoin. tance of hich we Gan & 
n order hereto, it is to be premiſed, x. T 

an animal body which are vaſcular, or da N 


| parts of 
paſles from the inteſtines to the minuteſt fibre are 


ny fluid 
ſeat 


the operation of medicines. See MeDiciyes. the feat of 


2. That this whole courſe of circulation, or animal mo; 
lon, j 


naturally diſtinguiſhed into three differen 3 
capacities of the veſſels, and motions * then 2 alert 
having its proper out · let; and that theſe are the e 2 
concoctions ſo often mentioned by phyſical 1 te three 
being the ſtomach and bowels, and having the 1 te ff 
emunQory : the ſecond all that ſpace Within the rn ; 80 ity 
ſo far as it retains its red colour, having the kidne 4 
third, all beyond that circuit, having the skin for che 
2 See Cod cocriox, EmuncTory, Se ee 
3. 4 hat every medicine which cauſes ion. k.; 
* 5 pur ge. See EVACUATION. zetor, ie in fome 
4. t every purge operates either as a diſſo | 
Juices, and ene the quantity fit for yo "lng the | 
ſtimulus, by accelerating their motions ſoas to brin the 1 
fit for expitfion oftener to the ſecretory out- let: N 8 
Theſe poſtulata are only premiſed, in order to prove this 
propoſition, that a oor in the bulks, figures, and C ; 
of the component particles of a purging medicine, will mo 
2 — its NN and fit it for exertion in * 
— — B els, as thoſe mechanical affections are intended, 
For illuſtration hereof, it may be convenient to 
common way of makin 14 
other 8 y 1 ga purge operate, more or leſs, than it 

ubſtances, then, which are groſs and heav conſiſt 
chiefly of ſaline and earthy mths; ſuch h 3 pas, 
the like, when red | 9 

e, uced ſmaller by triture, ot repeated ſolutioi 
operate more gently; but when acuated by acids, or an 2 
made to expoſe their angles more plentifully to the pen Re 
— 3 rougher, 1 ſooner take effect. 
inous medicines, as ſcammon mboge, jalap, 

vegetable prod uctions, are 8 1 Ie 
— — are K em and adheſive, as in their extras; 

u r, when divi hard bri 
N y brittle ſubſtances, fuch as 
Medicines, which have in their compoſition ſulphur and ſalt, 
are more or leſs rough and ſpeedy in their operation, in pro- 
portion to their greater or leſſer participation of the faline in- 
gredient, and the aſperity of its angles.—Of this kind are moſt 
minerals, and their preparations : it may be ſufficient to inſtance 
in the management of antimony and mercury; the firſt of 
theſe is by chymical analyſis known to be a compoſition of a 
ſubtile ſulphur and ſalt; and the more the ſaline part is ſet looſe 
by preparation, and opening the ſulphur, as it is commonly 
termed, the ſpeedier, and with the greater vehemence will it 
operate; whereas, in its more imperſect preparations, when the 
ſalts are cloſely wrapped up in their native ſulphur, it will hardly 
work at all, till it reaches the fartheſt ſtages of circulation, Sec 
ANTIMONY, | 


Mercury per ſe is little known as a medicine; and its firſt pre- 


paration, which makes it into a ſublimate, fo loads it with ſaline 


ſpiculz, that it amounts even to a poiſon ; but the more thoſe 
ſpiculz are broken by triture, ſublimation, &c. the milder doth 
it operate, and if to the comminution of its points be added a 
ſulphur ſubtile enough to join it, it may be reduced to ſo mild a 


medicine, as not to be felt but in the laſt ſtage of operation, dee 


MERCURY, SALIVATION, Sc. | 
This ſhort view may be ſufficient to ſhew, 1. That it is the 


too great aſperity and motion in a medicine, that will not ſuffer 


it to paſs the ſtomach, without irritating it into ſuch convul- 
ſions, as will throw it up again by vomit, See EMETIC an 
VoMiTING. ' 

2. That a farther comminution, and ſmoothing its figure, will 
gain it admittance into the bowels, and cauſe it to operate, i 


a proper purgative, by ſtool, 


3. That a yet farther remiſſion of theſe properties will convey 
it into the blood, and allow it there to promote evacuation bf 
urine, See URINE and DruRETIc. 122 
And, laſtly, that a ſtill farther comminution will paſs it inte 
the minuteſt canals, where, by the ſame properties, only in © 
lower degree, it will cauſe ſweat, or increaſe perſpiration 
PeRSPIRATION, SWEAT, DIAPHORETIC, &c. * 
Hence it appears, that the more ſubtle medicines operate, 
the capillaries, and ſmalleſt fibres, by. the ſame mechan 
that the more groſs ones do in the common ſtream 9 Ul 
blood, when they go off by urine; or as the grolſeſt of 
—* 8 the greater paſſages, when they promote evacuation by 
Hence it is evident, that the (kill of preparing A 


te in 
ſm 


TER . ni ir mechal 
are to operate * and to intend or remit their econ 


2 iter to take place in the greater portion of ſomewhat of an oppoſite texture, which is ſmooth 
affections as they are ſooner or later ay : | 
ee es eee 
Ok the firſt claſs there are w can be a ug ons it likewiſe ceaſes to be a wonder, why 
beyond the larger paſſages, and none of them are worth the the ſubtile ſalts of cantharides are more ſenſibly injurious to the 
Sins chey require, to fir them farther than for diuretics : be- | bladder than any other parts, and why camphire prevents thoſe 
des, their natural diſpoſition to attract, and join with the ſerous | injuries; for the exquiſite ſmallneſs of thoſe fpiculz makes them 
1 _ the blood, whenever they get into that tage of mo- imperceptible but in the moſt minute canals, into which the 
22 runs them off by the kidneys, before they can undergo fibres compoſing the membranes of the bladder are known to 
| n mminution enough to get farther : but if by frequent repeti- | be divided; and camphire blunts their irritations, becauſe its 
| — of ſuch medicines, and an uncommon — of the paſ- | extreme ſubtility enables it to follow them into thoſe meanders, 
ſages, any parts are paſſed into the habit, their groſſneſs fouls the | and ſheath their aſperities. 

* ſtrainers, which are deſtined for their expulſion; and | To this purpoſe is very remarkable what many now commonly 
they lodge upon the glands and capillaries in ſuch manner, as to praQtiſe in guarding even mercurials againſt their ſtimulating 
induce intermittents ; which are obſervable in many perſons, properties, and ſending them into the fineſt paſlages to operate 
after a long uſe of cream of tartar, the common cathartic ſalts, | by fuſion, and the bare force of impuiſe: for not only calomel 
and the purging waters, eſpecially at the latter end of the ſum- and the mercurius dulcis may be reftrained from manifeſt opera- 
mer, when the heat of the preceding ſeaſon has debilitated the tion in the wider paſſages, and the glands about the mouth ; but 
ſolids, and left them under too great a relaxation. even the mineral turbith, which of itſelf, in a ſmall doſe, will 
Among the reſinous purges, there are many very powerful ones ; operate powerfully by vomit and ſtool, will not, when mixed 
but where their operation is defired in the viſcera, blood, and | with camphor, be ſo much felt in thoſe reſpects; but go into 

remoter parts, they muſt be extremely divided; and this we the fartheſt circuit of motion, and promote the cutaneous diſ- 
find ſpirituous menſtruums will do, by taking up the moſt ſub- | charge in a more efficacious manner, than any medicine of Jeſs 
tile parts only, and carrying them into the very ſmall paſſages, | ſpecific gravity.—In this management, the camphor is to be 
where they operate chiefly by fuſion; becauſe the ſoftneſs of mixed but a very little while before taking, otherwiſe it has not 
ſuch ſubſtances cannot _ _ _ in Aa degree, to my effect 4 which appears to proceed from its great volatility, 
act as ſtimuli, farther, at lea an ordinary detergents. And | which makes it in a great meaſure exhale while it ſtands mixed 
thus we find that aloe, the chief of this tribe, goes fartheſt ina medicine, | 

into the habit, and continues longeſt ere it operates, when | As to the doſes of purgatives, Dr. Cockburn attempts to deter- 

managed with a ſpirituous menſtruum, as in the tinctura ſacra. mine them on the following ſuppoſitions.— 1. That no part of 

The rad. turpethi, and colocynth likewiſe, with all of the vege- | them operate but in the blood. —29. That they operate there, 

table kind, that will yield to a ſpirituous liquor, may, by that | by changing the blood, and other circulating fluids derived 

means, be carried into the fartheſt ſcenes of animal action; from it. 

| where they will prove efficacious medicines in caſes, which, From which poſtulata he concludes, that in the fame conſtitu- 

with other management, they would never be able to reach: | tion of blood, the doſe required to produce the like effects, 
and on this account it muſt undoubtedly have been, that we | muſt be proportionable to the blood's quantity; ſo that where 
frequently meet, in practical writers, with many materials of a certain doſe is required to alter one pound of blood, for in- 
this ſort mentioned as alterants; the colocynth particularly by] ſtance, to a certain degree, there will be required a double doſe 
Helmont: for all medicines which operate in the fartheſt paſſa-| to alter two pounds to the ſame degree, and a triple doſe to 
ges, they commonly include under that general appellation. three pounds, &c. And univerſally, if the quantity of blood & 
But the moſt efficacious purges, and thoſe which require the require the doſe d, the quantity m & requires the doſe md. For 
moſt ſkill, are procured from the mineral kingdom; theſe | asb:d::mb: md. See Dos z. 

abound in ſolidity beyond any other materials, and therefore | PURGATORY, PurxcaTorIUm, in the Romiſh church, a 

where-ever they are brought into action, neceſſarily excel in the | place where the juſt are ſuppoſed to ſuffer the pains due to 

quantity of impulſe: many of theſe therefore want not only the] their fins, for which they have not ſatisfied in this world. See 
- utmoſt comminution to carry them into the farther ſcenes of | MERITS, ABsoOLUT1ON, &c. 
operation, but alſo ſome reſtraint of their aſperities and mo- It is by the mercy of God, the indulgencies of the church, and 
tions, to fit them for many intentions. — Thus ſublimate is not | the prayers of the faithful, that people are ſuppoſed to be deli- 
only to be much ſweetened, that is, ſmoothed in its points, to | - vered out of purgatory. See INDULGENCE, Ec. 
make it a ſafe purge in the larger veſſels; but if it be intended | In Ireland is a place called St. Patric's purgatory, where, as 
to go farther than the blood, and thoſe glands, which in that] the legend has it, at the prayers of St. Patric biſhop of the 
Circuit it is moſt apt to be lodged upon when it falivates, it muſt | place, there was made a viſible repreſentation of the pains 
not only be rendered very fine, but alſo be covered with ſuch Which the wicked undergo after death, in order to — OY 
ſubſtances as weaken its points, and make it paſs into the laſt ners, Oc. : 
ſubdiviſions of the conſtitution. To this purpoſe, the com- PURGE, in medicine, a term frequently uſed for a doſe of ſome 
mon practice wiſely contrives in diſtempers, which, according | purgative medicine. See PURGA TION and PURGATIVE 
to the courſe of circulation, lie moſt remote, to wrap up the Butler's PURGING ale. See ALE. way 
baſis of this medicine in ſulphurs, and ſuch-like ſubſtances, as PURIF ICATION, in chymiſtry, Cc. the act of purifying or 
follow it into its laſt diviſion, without giving it any aſperities to | - refining natural bodies; or of ſeparating the feces and impurities 
make it act as a ſtimulus. Thus, for all cutaneous foulneſſes, therefrom. See PuRGATION, REFINING, Cc. 8 
and habitual taints, the cinnabar, the æthiops, and all of that! For the methods of purifying metals, gold, ſilver, iron, copper, 
Jortment, are in readineſs; and that ordinary ſulphurs will | tin, &c. See METAL, GoL, SILVER, . 8 
cover and deaden the efficacies of mercurial preparations, ſo that | For the purification of ſemi - metals, minerals, and other matters, 
they ſhall not operate, but in ſuch parts only, and in certain | as antimony, ſulphur, camphor, faltpetre, &c, See ANTIMONY, 

aper e. = 8 in ordinary ſalivations, which | SULPHUR, CAur hon, Sc. 5 
M „ * et r e Py 4 PURIFICATION, in matters of religion, denotes an offering made 
I iner ere a ſalt and ſulphur are united | the prieſt by women riſing out of child · bed, ere they be re- ad- 
ee as they are in ſome mercurials by art, as antimony, | mitted into the church. 
the nate Cnnabar ec, 2c ae manageable only upon th2| By te law of Moſes, «woman, after bringing fort = mal 
wad. op * ore they are deſigned to be carried | child, was unclean forty- days; after a female, eighty days: 
it, the more are they to be reſtrained by their during which time ſhe was not to touch any thing holy, nor 
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; natural or adventitious ſulphurs: ſteel, when opened by, and | to go near the temple; but to continue within 
| ey with, the points of acid liquors, operates the mat, and — all company — commerce of — n en 
| yy Are even morons, but when it is covered with | This term expired, ſhe was to preſent herſelf at the temple, and 
much mas dee, 3 ar Wi gn =” ther, and anſwer intentions| at the door of the tabernacle to offer a lamb, as a holocauſt, 
l of fleel:with tn mas is manifeſt in the common preparations | and a pigeon or a turtle, which the prieſt taking, offered to 
8 2 . or vinegar, and with ſulphur. God, and prayed for her, that ſhe might be purified. 
Fn e . the 8 juſt, ey r a conſiſted of two things, a holocauſt, 
: „ Whic an 1 | ca- 
: Ty Mts are fitted for operation in the minuteſt * f. a e of expiation, was called V1Q ML, pur ifica 
which, DT "4 Na 5 thoſe of the aromatick kind, all] The holy Virgin, though, according to the fathers, exempt 
0 of ſubtility and ee, 0 ing to their greater or leſſer degree | from the terms of the law, yet complied therewith; and at the 
a conſiſt of exquiſitely fine ſai promote a diaphoreſis: for theſe | time preſcribed went to the temple, and accompliſhed the law: 
e quintely nne lalts, covered with a moſt ſubtile ſul- | in commemoration whereof, the church yearly ſolemnizes the 


ur, as i ; tu 
x won 8 "I Ar * analyſis; and the common] feaſt of the purification of the Virgin, on the ſecond of Febru- 
foundation, where a ve veal e contrivance upon the ſame | _ary ; called alſo the fraft of candlemas. See CANDLEMAS. 
moſt exalted bs; Hugh: 3 ſalt is covered with a | The feaſt of the PURIFICATION ſeems to be very ancient, It 
minuteſt flies and awake eee y it is fitted to paſs into the is ordinarily ſaid to have been inſtituted in the time of Juſti - 
themſelves. ue , Were, a part of the animal ſpirits 2 the 3 and this, on occaſion of a mortality 
And here it ma a | ; whic t year diſpeopled almoſt the whole city of Conſtan - 
are very 9 9 that all animal ſalts tinople. Yet there are ſome who imagine 8 have been 
naked, juſt as the fire e — ſo; but when bare and] obſerved before, though in another manner, and on a different 
own particles in their compoſitio i with a mixture alſo of its | day, from that fixed by Juſtinian, viz. between the circumci- 
feit without painful ſenſations: *. 2 are too pungent to be] ſion and epiphany.— I he ſame day is the - preſentation of our 
2 1 n ns; an when ſoftened with a fine] Saviour in the temple. See PRESEN TAL IN. 5 = 
| | | | PURIM, 
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pURIM , a ſolemn feaſt held among the Jews on the 14th of 


March, in memory of their deliverance from the conſpiracy of 
Haman by Eſther, See ESTHER. | 
* 't he word is Hebrew, , 9. d. lots. ety 
PURITANS, a term anciently uſed for the Calviniſts of Great 
Britain, from their profeſling to follow the pure word of God, 
in oppoſition to all traditions, human conſtitutions, and other 
authorities, See CALVIN ISM, PRESBYTERIAN, NON-CON- 
FORMIsT, SEPARATIsT, ToRY, WHic, &c, 
PURLIEU. See the article PURLUE. | 
PURLINS, in building, thoſe pieces of timber that lye acroſs 
the rafters on the inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the 
middle of their length. See RAFTER. bis 
By the act of parliament for rebuilding London, it is provided, 
That all purlins from fifteen foot fix inches to eighteen foot ſix 
inches long, be in their ſquare nine inches and eight inches — 
And all in length from eighteen foot fix inches to twenty-one 
foot {ix inches, be in their ſquare twelve inches and nine inches. 
PURLUE®*, PuR11tvu, or POURALLEE, is all that ground 
near any foreſt, which being added to the ancient foreſt by our 
kings, was, by perambulation granted by ſome of their ſuc- 
ceſſors, ſevered again from the ſame, and made purlieu, i. e. 
pure and free from the laws and obedience of the foreſt. See 
FoREsT. 
Ihe word is formed from the French pur, pure; aad lieu, 
place. 5 
A purlieu, or pourallee, is defined a circuit of ground adjoining 
to the foreſt, and circumſcribed with immoveable boundaries, 
known only by matter of record; which compaſs of ground 
was once foreſt, and afterwards diſafforeſted by the perambu- 
lations made far ſevering the new foreſt from the old. See PE R- 
AMBULATION.. n 
Purlicus or pourallees commenced after the manner follow- 
ing: King Henry I. at his acceſſion to the crown in 1154. 
took ſs much delight in the foreſts of this kingdom, that, not 
being contented with thoſe he found here, though many and 
large, he began to inlarge divers of them, and to afforeſt the 
lands of his ſubjects near adjoining to the ſame. See Ar ro- 
RESTING, | 
His ſucceſſors Richard I. and Henry II. far from retrenching 
or reſtoring any thing, made ſtill further incroachments: and 
thus did the lands continue till the 17th year of king John; at 
which time the grievance being grown notorious, and gene- 
rally felt by all degrees of people; divers noblemen and gentle- 
men beſought the king to grant, that they might have all thoſe 
new afforeſtations, made by his predeceſſors atoreſaid and him- 
ſelf, diſafforeſted again; and the king, after much ſolicitation, 
was at length prevailed on to ſubſcribe and feal ſuch articles 
concerning the liberties of the foreſt, as they then demanded ; 
being for the moſt part ſuch as are now contained in the charter 
of the foreſt, See FOREST. 
Hereupon, choice was made of divers noblemen &c. to the 
number of twenty-five, who were ſworn, with others their 
aſſiſtants, to ſee the ſaid liberties, ſo granted and confirmed by 
the king, to be in every point obſerved. | 
But ere any thing was done to the purpoſe, king John died ; and 
king Henry III. ſucceeding, freſh ſolicitations were made to 


him; who for the better accompliſhing of the ſaid diſafforeſta- 


tion, ordered inquiſitions to be made by ſubſtantial juries for 
ſevering all the new foreſts from the old : upon which two com- 
miſſioners were ſent to take thoſe inquiſitions; in virtue where- 
of, many great woods and lands were not only diſafforeſted, 
but improved to arable land by the owners thereof. See DEF- 
FORESTED. | 

After this charter was made and confirmed, ſome of theſe new 
aftoreſtations were perambulated, and proper inquiſitions taken, 
and the certainty determined by matter of record, which were 
the old, and which the new: though it appears, that the greateſt 
part of the new afforeſtations were ſtill remaining during the 
life of king Henry III. 

Under Edward I, freſh petitions and ſolicitations being ſet on 
foot, three biſhops, three earls, and three barons, were at 
length appointed to ſee thoſe perambulations performed and 
continued; who cauſed them to be made accordingly, and in- 
quiſitions to be taken thereupon, and returned into the court of 
chancery; andall thoſe that were ancient foreſt, to be meered, 
and bounded with immoveable boundaries, to be known by 
matter of record for ever, 

Thoſe woods and lands that had been newly afforeſted, the king 
likewiſe cauſed to be ſeparated from the old, and to be returned 
into the chancery by marks, meres, and bounds to be known, 
in like manner, by matter of record for ever. 

Thus it appears how the purlieus, or pourallees had their firſt 
beginning; for all ſuch woods and lands as were afforeſted by 
Henry II. Richard I. or king John, and by perambulations 
ſevered from the ancient foreſts, were, and yet are called pour- 
allees, g. d. woods and lands ſevered from the old foreſts, and 
diſattorefted by perambulation; pourallee being the ſame as 
perambulatio in Latin, See PERAMBULATION. 

But notwithſtanding ſuch new afforeſtations were diſafforeſted 
by perambulation, whereby the ſame became pourallee, or pur- 
lieu ;-yet they were not thereby fo diſafforeſted as to every man, 

but that they do in ſome ſenſe continue foreſt ſtill, as to others. 


—F or by the words of charta de fore/ta, if the king has affo- 


PUR 


reſted any woods ot lands of | his ſubjects, to t 
proprietors, they ſhould forthwith be lä ede age « Che 
is, only as to thoſe perſons whoſe woods. and lands they War 
who, as the proper owners thereof, might ſell and — 
their woods at their own pleaſure, without any licence = 
the king; as alſo convert their meadows and paſtures * by 
lage, or otherwiſe improve their ground to the beſt adva _ 
So allo they might hunt and chaſe the wild beaſt of the 68 
towards the ſame, c. But no other perſon might claim "oy 
benefit of hunting in the pourallee, belide the proper on cd 
the ſoil thereof; who is left at liberty to ſuffer the Re wy 
remain foreſt ſtill; as ſome, in effect, have thought mog = 
dient, becauſe hereby intitled to the benefit of the co _ 
within the foreſt, which otherwiſe they were excluded Hann 
Hence, if the beaſts chance to wander out of the foreg Mn, 
the pourallee, the king hath a property to them ill, mw 
every man, but the owner of the ground wherein thes — 
who hath a ſpecial property in them, ratione ſuli; yet ſo 3 
may oniy take them by hunting, or chaſing with hi, ue 
hounds or dogs, without any foreſtalling or foreſetting "$A 
their courſe again towards the foreſt. See HUx Id, Foz . 
STALLING, &c, | | 2 
Beſide what has been hitherto ſaid of the difference hety 
foreſt and purliau, or pourallee, there is this farther ae 
that all the woods and lands within the regard of the done 
are abſolutely within the bondage and charge of the ſoreſt fo 
well in reſpect of the owners thereof, as of any other perſon: 
for no one may cut down his o.π)n woods, or improve his own 
lands, within the regard of the foreſt, without licence from the 
king, or his chief juſtice in the ey re of the foreſt, Neither (hall 
any perſon hunt, chaſe, or moleſt the wild beaſt of the fore 
in his own ground, within the regard of the foreſt, without 
licence or warrant from the king, or his chief juſtice of the 
foreſt, ſoto do. See REGARD, | 3 
But thoſe whoſe grounds are within the pourallees, are not ſub- 
ject to theſe reſtrictions, —Yet are not the woods and lands in 
the pourallees abſolutely freed from the bondage of the fore 
in reſpect of the wild beaſts having their haunts therein, when 
they happen to ſtray out of the foreſt ;. but as they were once 
' abſolutely foreſt, ſo they are ſtill conditionally fo, 

PURLUE man, or PURLIEU man, or POURALLEE man, is one 
who has land within the purlue; and is allowed or qualified to 
hunt or courſe within the ſame, though under certain reſtric- 
tions. See PURLUE. „ 5 | 

By ftat. 1, Ric. II. he who may lawfully hunt in any pourallee, 
ought to have woods or lands of freehold within the pourallee, 
to the yearly value of 40 s,—By ſtat. Jac. I. he ought to have 
lands of inheritance of the yearly value of 101. or lands of 
freehold of the yearly value of 30/1, or have goods worth 200/, 
or be the ſon of a knight, or baron, or perſon of a higher de- 
gree, or ſon and heir apparent of an eſquire.— But by a later 
act, Car, II. no man may keep grey-hounds within the poural- 


lee, or elſewhere within England or Wales, unleſs he havea 


free warrant, or be lord of a manor, or ſuch a freeholder as is 
ſeized in his own right, or in right of his wife, lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, of the clear yearly value of 40 l. over 
and above all charges and repriſes of ſuch eſtate of inheritance; 
or of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in his own right, or 
in right of bis wife, for term of life or lives, of the yearly 
value of 804. over and above all charges and repriſes, or that is 
worth in goods or chattels 400 J. See GAME. | a 
The pourallee, or purlieu, then, is ſaid to be for him that is ſo 
qualified: others, not qualified, and therefore not purlieu-men, 
yet having land in the pourallee, may, if they find any wild 
beaſt of the foreſt in their own grounds within the pouralle, 
| Chaſe them thereout with little dogs, but not with grey-hounds 
or other dogs. 5 f 
Nor is the purlieu- man left at large to hunt at his own diſ- 
cretion; but tied down to ſeveral rules: as, 
1. That he always begin his chaſe in his own ground; and that 
though he find ſuch wild beaſts in his on pourallee, and in reſ- 
pect thereof, hath a property in them, ratione ſol, againſt 
perſons but the king; yet ſuch his property is only on this con. 
dition, that he can flay them with his dogs in chaſe, _ 
foreſtalling, before they can recover the foreſt, — | hough \ / 
be within the liſt of the foreſt, before the dogs faſlen on them; 
they are the king's, or other owner of the foreſt. me 
But if the pourallee-man firſt make his chaſe in his own freel - » 
he may purſue the ſame through every man's ground with 
the pourallee, provided he enter not into the foreſt. 1 
2. If a purlieu-man begin his courſe in another mop 12 
within the pourallee, and his dogs faſten on a wild boot, - i 
it can get within the bounds of the foreſt, and the bea e 
the dogs into the foreſt, and is there flain by them; here bf f 
rallee- man ſhall not enter into the foreſt, nor take the a 
killed, becauſe his courſe was irregular from the beginning, 
he could claim no property in the beaſt, ration- felt. . 
3. A pourallee-man may hunt in his own pauralle wy 
more company than his own ſervants; neither may _ 5 
licenſe, er warrant any other perſon, except his ſervant, 
hunt by his commandment in his pourullee. 1 1 bret 
4. Every pourallee-man is forbidden by the laws o day, ot 
to hunt in his own grounds within the pouraliee, every u? 


oftener chan three days in any one week, Sunday | "2 Not 
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igurb. or make a courſe after any deer 
* forty days after the king hath 
in the foreſt adjoining thereunto ; 
ſts of the gp ax wm 17 8 
f n accord; but as they are forced into 
2 — 8 . e with clamoufs and blowing of horns: 
eee a tus 
7 No — Gal bust within Ren miles of the borders of the 
foreſt, or in his own pourallee, within forty days 8 pers 
the king hath iſſued out his proclamation, declaring * 
will and pleaſure to make a general hunting in that es * 
Inaſmuch as the pourallees were once, and in ſome ſenſe . 
are, foreſt, it was neceſſary to have' officers to attend, an 
take on them the charge of the preſervation of the gaine 
that may happen to wander out of the foreſt, into the pour- 
allies; ſince otherwiſe the laws” of the urallees could not 
be executed, but the foreſt would ſoon deſtroyed dy the 
men. 1 
ea bee ers were fff ge, wh, in le 
officers in the foreſt, yet appertain thereto z for all officers. in 
the foreſt have charge of the vert and veniſon of the foreſt ; 


5. Nor is any man to 
found in his prurallee, 
made a general hunting 

becauſe then the wild bea 


but a ranger hath no charge of vert, but only of veniſon coming | 


ut of the foreſt into the pourallees, his place of charge; from 
N his office is to conduct the ſame back again into the 

reſt. See RAN EKR. | PR UI 
This officer is appointed by the king, or his chief juſtice in 
eyre, and made by patent, with a fee commonly of 20, 30, or 
401. or more, by the year, payable out of the exchequer, as 
alſo certain fee-deer, both red and fallow, to be taken annually, 
at proper ſeaſons, out of the foreſt. Au er 
The ſubſtance of his oath is, to rechaſe, and with his hounds 
drive back, the wild beafts of the foreſt, as often as they range 
out of the ſame into his pourallee; to preſent all unlawful hunt- 
ing and hunters of wild beaſts of venery and chaſe, as well with- 
in the pourallees, as within the foreſt ; and to preſent thoſe 
and other offences, at the next court of attachments or ſwani- 
mote, which ſhall firſt happen. 


Rangers, it is to be obſerved, belong only to ſuch pourallees as | 


were once the woods and lands of the ſubject, and were after- 
wards diſafforeſted again, and ſo became poeurallees. Hence, 
as there are ſome foreſts in England, which never had any in- 
laregment by new afforeſtations, and therefore have no pour- 
allees at this day; there can be no rangers belonging to them. 
PURPLE, PurPuURa, wogen, a red colour, bordering on 
violet; dyed chiefly with cochineal, or ſcarlet in grain. See 
CoLou ; ſee alſo Rep, ScCaARLET, COCcHINEAL, Cc. 
Purple was much eſteemed among the ancients ; eſpecially the 
Tyrian purple, which underwent more dyes than the reſt, and 
which was almoſt peculiar to emperors and kings. Yet this 
did not exceed that now in uſe; the chief reaſons why 
the former has been diſuſed, are, that the latter is both cheaper 
and finer. _ 
The ancient purple was tinged or given with the blood or juice 
of a precious turbinated teſtaceous ſea-fiſh, called by the Greeks 
wopPvex, and by the Latins purpura 3 whereof we have deſcrip- 
tions in ſeveral authors, and ſnells in moſt of the cabinets of the 
curious. See DY1NG. 


In the ſeas of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies about Nicoya, is found | 


a ſhell-fiſh, which perfectly reſembles the ancient purpura, and 
in all probability is the very ſame: this fiſh, Gage tells us, 
uſually lives ſeven years; it hides itſelf a little before the dog- 
days, and continues to diſappear for 300 days running. 

They are gathered plentifully in the ſpring, and by rubbing 
one againſt another, yield a kind of ſaliva or thick glair, reſem- 
bling ſoft wax: but the purple dye is in the throat of the fiſh ; 
and the fineſt part in a little white vein ;—the reſt of the body 
is of no uſe, —He adds, that the chief riches of Nicoya conſiſt 
in this fiſh. Cloth of Segovia, dyed with it, is ſold for twenty 
crowns the ell; and none but the greateſt Spaniſh lords uſe it. 

Beſides the Indian purple fiſhes, we have others much nearer 


home, In the Philoſoph. Tranſa?. we have an account of a | 


Purple fiſh diſcovered in 1686. by Mr. W. Cole, on the coaſts 
of Somerſetſhire, South-Whales, &c, where it is found in great 
abundance, | | 

"The iſh, M. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind of buccinum, a 
name given by the ancients to all fiſhes whoſe ſhell bears any 


reſemblance to a hunting-horn ; and it appears from Pliny, that | 


part of the ancient purple was taken from this kind of ſhell-fiſh : 
ſo that this may be eſteemed a recovery of what had been ſup- 
poſed intirely loſt, J | | 

The method of obtaining the colour, the author deſcribes thus : 
— The ſhell, which is very hard, being broken, (with the mouth 
: the fiſh downwards, ſo as not to cruſh the body) and the 
12 pieces being picked off, there appears a white vein 
KO a. in a little furrow or cleft next the head of 


In this vein is the purple matter lodged; ſome of which being | 


laid on linen, appears at firſt of a li | 
ght green colour; and if 

pee to the ſun, ſoon changes into a deep green, and in a 

ew minutes into a ſea-green, and in a few more into a blue; 


thence it ſoon becomes of a liſh red, and i 
of a deep purple red. IO none. one an 


And here the ſun's aQion terminates; but by waſhing in ſcalding 


_ — 1 po and drying it, the colour ripens to a = bright 


125, 
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- hue, bordering on blue. 
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beautiful crimſon, which will bear waſhing admirably without 
ahy ft ic. See CRiMsoNn. 3 

The Al „ he obſerves, is good food; and adds, that there are 
ſeveral kinds differing in ſize and ſhell, and alſo in the colour 
of the tinging liquor. There ate ſome found on the coaſts of 


Poictou. 1 782 U 4 
M. Reaumut has diſcovered another very different kind of 


purple. It is produced in oval grains about a quarter of an inch 


long, and about one thick, full of a white liquor bordering on 


dar of which cover certain ftones or ſands, about which the 


© buccina' of Poictou uſually afſemble, ISLES, 
By the experiments M. Reaumur has made, it appears that theſe 


grains att neither the eggs of the buccinum, nor the ſeeds of 


any fea-plants, nor any riſing plants, but the eggs of ſome other 
unknown fiſh. © | Shane „ n 
Theſe grains being bruiſed on a white linen, at firſt only tinge 


it yellow and that inſenſibly; but in three or four minutes give 


it a very beautiful purple red, provided the linen be expoſed to 
the open air; for the air of a room, even though the windows 


be open, will not do,—T his colour fades a little by repeated 


waſhings. © OS AS 

M. Reautnur cone ludes from ſome experiments he made, that 
the effect of the air on the liquor does not conſiſt in its taking 
away ny one thereof, nor in giving it any new ones, but 
only in ſts 


ts agitating it, and changing the arrangement of the 
parts that compoſe it.— He adds, that the liquor of the bucci- 


num, and that of the grains, ſeem to be nearly of the ſame 


nature; except that the later is more watry, and only ſaline z 


whereas the other is hot and pungent. 
The Caribbee iſlands have likewiſe their purple fiſn.—It is call- 


ed burgan, being of the ſize of the end of the finger, and re- 
ſembling our periwinkles: its ſhell is of a brownith azure, its 


fleſh white, its inteſtines of a very bright red, the colour where- 
of appears through the body, and it is this that dyes the froth, 


which it caſts when taken, and which is at fiſt of a violet 


To oblige them to yield the greater quantity of froth, they 


lay them on a plate, ſhake and beat them againſt one another z 


upon which the plate is immediately covered with the froth, 
which is received on a linen cloth, and becomes purple in pro- 
portion as it dries. | 

P. Labat obſerves, that if this be the real Tyrian purple, the 


' ſecret of preparing and fixing it is loſt: this colour being found 


to dwindle and diffipate, in proportion as the linen dyed with 
it is waſhed. 
The ſame author gives us the deſcription of another purple dye 


produced by a plant growing in the Antilles. — The juice of | 


this tree, when cut ſtanding, is of a blood - red, and communi 
cates the ſame colour to cloths ; though, like the former, it lo- 
ſes much in waſhing. ö 


PURPLE, in medicine. — The purple fever, febris purpurea, is 4 


kind of plague, or à malignant fever diſcovering itſelf in erup- 


tions on the ſkin like the bites of bugs or fleas, or like grains 
of millet, or the ſmall-pox ; whence it is ſometimes alſo called 


the ſpotted and milliary fever, See FEVER and MILLIIARx. 
The eruptions are red, orange, violet, azure, livid, or black; 
and when they riſe in great quantity, it is eſteemed a good ſign. 


Sometimes they ſpread to a great extent, like eryſipelas's _ 


according to the quality of the poiſon. See PLAGUE, 


URPREST URE, ' in our ancient law-book. See Pour- 


PRESTURE. © 


PURPRISUM “, of the French pourpris, denotes a cloſe, or incla- 


ſure :—alſo the whole compaſs or extent of a manor or place. 
Donavi eis meum purpriſum de Kirkeham, & domos meas, & 
molendinum, & prata, &c. Charta Waltera Eſpec. Priorat. 

de Kirkeham. Heer 


PURPURE, N or PURPLE, in heraldry, according 


to ſome, is one of the five colours of armories, mixed or com- 


pounded of gules and azure bordering on violet; according to 
others, of a little black and much red colour. See CoLloux. 


It is ſuppoſed a ſymbol of temperance, liberality, Gignity, au- 
thority, faith, and piety, —Moſt authors in heraldry, as Favyn, 
Geliot, Monet, and Meneſtrier, do not allow purple for a co- 
lour in regard it is not ſimple, but compoſed of an equal mix- 
ture of four other colours. —T hey rather eſteem it a kind of in- 
termediate tincture, ſometimes metal, and ſometimes colour: 


hence the Spaniards calls it una miſtion: ſo that one cannot lay 


it on metal and colour without falſifying the arms. 

Add, that many take the purple, as it is accounted, on many 
ancient bearings, by which ſome of the moderns would evince 
the regularity and legitimacy of this colour in armory, to be no 
other than ſilver tarniſhed. ä 


Spelman, however, in his Aſpilogia, allows purple the preference 


before all other colours, as having been an enſign of royalty for 
many ages; yet he allows it to have been excluded by the anci- 


ent heralds as only an imperfect colour. | 


It is repreſented in graving by diagonal lines drawn from the 
ſiniſter chief to the dexter baſe point.—/74. tab. heral,, fig: 81, 
In the coats of noblemen it is called amethy/?, and in thoſe: of 


| Princes, mercury. 


PURPURATI, in our ancient hiſtorians, denote the ſons of 


emperors and kings. Neubrig. I. 3. cap. 4. Malmsb. lib. 3. 


PURREL, anne. 35. Eliz. cap. 10. a liſt ordained to be made at 


the ends of kerſeys, to prevent deceit in diminiſhing their length. 
: 5 „„ PURSE, 


PURSE, a manner of accounting; or, as ſome call it, a ſpecies 


of money of account, much uſed in the Levant; particularly 
at Conſtantinople. SeeMonzy of account. 


It is io called, becauſe all the grand ſignior's treafure in the ſera- 

lio is kept in leather bags of this value. 

his method of accounting the Turks derive from the Greeks, 
and they from the Romans; the emperors whereof. brought it 
to Conſtantinople, as appears from a letter of Conſtantine to 
Cecilian biſhop of 93 quoted by Euſebius and Nice- 
phorus, wherein is this pallage : — © Being reſolved to give 
i ſomething for the ſupport of the miniſters of the catholic 
& religion throughout the provinces of Africa, Numidia, and 
„ Mauritania; I have written to Veſus, treaſurer-general of 


« Africa; and given him orders to pay you three thouſand | 


e Folles,” i. e. purſes : for, as M. Fleury obſerves, we may call 
that purſe which the Latins called follis, which was a ſum of 
250 ſilver denarii, amoùnting to about ſeven pounds ſixteen 
ſhillings, our money. : 1 

PURSER. an officer aboard a man of war, who receives her 
victuals from the victualler, and is to take care that it be in 
ood condition, and well laid up, and ſtowed. | | 

Fe is alſo to keep a liſt of the men and boys belonging to the 
ſhip, and to ſet down exactly the day of each man's admittance 
into pay; that the pay-maſter or treaſurer of the navy may iſſue 
out his disburſements, and pay off the men according to the 

urſer's book. | | s 
PURSIVENESS, or Puxs vx ES, among farriers, thickneſs of 
wind, a name common to all thoſe diſeaſes in horſes which ariſe 

from obſtructions in the paſſages of the lungs. See WinD, 
Purſiveneſs, ſometimes alſo called broken wind, may proceed 
from an ulcer, or ſome inward waſting of the lungs, wherein 
the ſmall veſſels are worn or abraded by the ſharpneſs or acri- 

mony of the common diſcharges. See PHTHISIs. 

The like diſorder may alſo ariſe from a ſtagnation, hindering the 
air from penetrating ſo as to lift up the lungs in the act of reſpi- 


ration ; or from tough and mucilaginous matter ſeparated in the | 


branches of the wind-pipe, 
The uſual occaſions are cold, ſurfeits, and other diſeaſes not 


thoroughly carried off, —Pur/ive diſorders may alſo ariſe from | 


unwholeſom food, bad air, and hard riding when a horſe is full. 
The ſigns are commonly a heaving and beating of the flanks; 


a wheezing and rattling, Sometimes the kernels about the throat | 
will ſwell, and there will bea glandulous running at the noſe, | 
which is the utmoſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, and uſually reputed 


deſperate. See GLANDERS, | 

 PURSUIVANT. See the article PoursvurivanT. . 

PURVEYANCE. See the article PouRvEYANCE. 

PURVEYOR. See the article PouRvEY oR. 

FURVIEW *, a term frequently uſed by Sir Edward Coke for 
the body of an act of parliament, or that 
with Be it enacted, &c. as contradiſtinguiſhed from the preamble. 
See STATUTE. 


The word comes from the French pourven, a gift, grant, pro- 
viſion, Cc. 


The flatute of 3 Hen. 7. ſtands upon a preamble and a purview. | 


r2 Rep. © 7 
PURULENT, PURULENTUS, in medicine, ſometimes mixed 
with, or partaking of, pus. See Pus and SUPPURATION. 
Phthiſical people frequently ſpit a purulent matter. See 
PaTHIs1s.—lIn a dyſentery, the ſtools are purulent; when there 

is an ulcer in the reins or bladder, the urine is purulent. 

PUS*, in medicine, a putrid matter, white and thick, formed 
of blood corrupted in a wound or ulcer, and iſſuing out of the 
lips thereof. See WounD and ULCER. ; 

* The word is Latin, pus, literally denoting ſnot, &c. formed 
of the Greek wv, which ſignifies the ſame. | 


Wounds are always to be kept open while they ſuppurate, 5. e. 


while they generate pus; for fear of ſhutting up the wolf in the | 


ſheep- fold. See SUPPURATION. | 
PUSTULE, PusTULa, a little pimple, or eruption, on the 
skin, full of pus; eſpecially ariſing in the ſmall and great pox. 
See EXANTHEMA. | 


PUT AGE *, PuTaGr1vum, in our old-law- books, denotes whore- 


dom or fornication on the part of the woman.SeeF oRNICATION. 
*The word is formed trom the French puzre, whore; putagium, 


q. d. putam agere. — Quod autem generaliter folet dici, putagium 


bereditatem non adimit ; illud intelligendum ef! de putagio matris ; 


ia filius heres legitimus eft, quem nuptiæ demonſirant. Glanv. 
ib. 7. cap. 12. 


PUTANISM, Pu rAxisuo, an Italian term, naturalized by 


ſome Engliſh writers, ſignifying whoredom, or the life and con- 


dition of a courteſan. See COURTESAN. 
The word we borrow immediately from the French, putani/me, 
and they from the Italian, puttana, whore; of putta, girl. 


Is not. p 1 


The word is ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe putative father,— 


Thus we fay Joſeph was the putative father of Jefus Chriſt. 
See FATHER, | 


PUTLOGS, or PuTLocks, in building, ſhort pieces of tim- 
ber, about ſeven feet long, uſed in building ſcaffolds —They 
lie at right angles to the wall, with one of their ends bearin 


upon it, and the other upon the ledgers or poles which lie pa- 
- rallel to the {ide of the wall of the building. ay he 


4 


The purſe conliſts of about 500 dollars, or 120 pounds ſterling, 


p U 


ther ambient daf erally dy the 


trating the pores, and being agitated therein, Which Pete. 


r 


5 
| 


1 


r 


, 


TERS 


PUTATIVE, ſuppeſitive, ſomething reputed to be what it really | 


— 


— — 


n 


The like appears from ſucculent fruits. 
| matters, which, for all their aptnels jo unge ny Vt 
| ſong time unchanged in vacuo, See Vacgum. remain a 


means of water alone: Take (ſays he) 


putrefattion will be completed; but if you firſt drain 


: 


How much the air contributes to put 


henee, that bodies buried. deep under earch, cn . i Fin 
any reach of air, ſhall remain for ages inti Water out 


re, Which 
moulder — 


her vegetable 
e perpetual oſcillations of ſo elaſtic a fluid ; 

up in the pores of a body, may be conceived dance * 

this alteration in their form and texture; yet (hg Ig * 

ſeem, that the wiz or vapoury matter wherewith _ rather 

air is impregnated, is the more immedi Proper 

Acofta 6 Fry that in eru, and — hog wages Hence 


fame in Egypt, where it very mrely rains, every vo f 


continue a long time uncorrupted ; unlef; * thing will 
on effect 8 N. abundance of nitrous ar * 
places, which is known to reſiſt putrefactian. 

TER, SALT, wa PE ſafe See Alz, Wa. 
. „ all putręfactiont, both of animal | 
dies, are affirmed by the learned Bocrhaave 9 
à pound of freſh feſt 


and keep it in a heat like that of our body, and in few days the 


exhale all the watry patt from the lame in ſome chymical — * 


though the ſalt and oil remain, the fleſh will harden 1; 

and may be kept for ages without — — 
thus hardened, water poured on it, or even the — 
will ſoon ſet it a putrefying. "Wy 
By ſuch means, bread, fleſh, or the like foods, may be 
ſerved for ages; provided regard be had tothe place: — 
it is, that in dry countries, as Egypt, dead carcaſſes never #4. 
trefy, but dry and harden uncorrupted; as we ſee in v6 
mies found buried under the ſand. See Muuur. 


Even human blood, which naturally is fo prone to putrifaflim, 


if you deprive it of its watry part, may be kept for 

Goat's blood we actually find kept 10 long in — wing.s roar 
corrupting ; though if you diſſolve it in water, and expoſe it 
to a gentle warmth, it putrefies immediately, 


| operation, wher in chymiſtry, denotes a ſpontaneous kind of 


which begins | 


operation, whereby vegetable or other ſubſtances, in virtue of 
their own heat and moiſture, are diffolyed, and turned into 
fubſtances of a higher, e. gr. and animal nature. See ANIMAL 
and VEGETABLE. , 


| Proceſs of vegetable PUTREFACTION.—Throw together any of 


the tender, green, and ſucculent parts of recent vegetables, whe- 
ther acid or alkaline, in a large heap, in the warm open air, 
and preſs them down with an additional. weight, if their own 
be inconſiderable; and the middle- part of the heap will in a 
little time ſpontaneouſly conceive a ſmall degree of heat, and 
paſs ſucceflively 3 the other degrees, till it arrive at a 
ſtate of ebullition, and be perfectly putrefied, 

In the ſpace of three days, from the firſt putting them together, 
they will yield a heat, perceiveable by the hand, equal to that ofa 
human' body in a healthy ſtate; by the fifth the heat will be too 


| lines for the hand to bear without pain; and, laſtly, by the 


ixth, ſeventh, or eighth day, the juices will ly appear 
ready to boil, and 3 — the rhe will 2 and 
57 * 5 | "A 
y this ſpontaneous operation, the vegetable acquires an 
minably putrid, n e or cadaverous taſte and odour; 
and turns intirely into one ſoft, fimilar, pappy maſs, or cralla- 
mentum, greatly reſembling fetid human excrement in the 
ſcent, an] pwrenes 2pth je the taſte, _ _.. . 
If now this fetid matter, thus obtained, be directiy, whilſt it 


remains in it's fetid ſtate, committed to a plals retort, 


that obtainable from animal ſubjects, and ſeparable by 3 freſh 
diſtillation ſlowly made in a tal! glaſs, into elementary water, 
and a large quantity of pure, white, volatile, dry, alkaline ſalt, 


not to be diſtinguiſhed from animal falts, 2. A volatile, alka- 


ceedingly 
volatile and a thick fetid oil, both which are intirely fe 
thoſe of animals. And, laſtly, the remainder being calcined in 


„ 


v le kingdom. See SALT. 


This proceſs is truly univerſal, and. holds equally in al Eur | 


of vegetables, though ever ſo different in their nature and virtue. 


Experiments have been made in the coldeſt and moſt . 
or watry plants, ſuch as purſlain, ſorrel, Ic. as well as Wit 


hotteſt or moſt acrimonious, ſuch as the ſpurges, &c. — 
always found to ſucceed ; but the ſooner, as the vegetable 


g ployed contained the greater quantity of oil: though with tie 


fame phznomena, 


” bp heed 


— — 


» 6 3v 1 =», 


TEES 


A 7 2 ? 


alteration in the whole ſubje 


p vet from getting in, and ruining the work. 


PUT 


1 will likewiſe ſucceed with dry vegetables, provided they be | 


5 ned wit | own into heaps: and 
' *- -Aened with water before they are thrown into he 
— r ſee, that ſtacks of hay will ſpontaneouſly 


Ale Fre, and blaze away z eſpecially if it was not well dried 


in the making. 


5 ſurpriſing to conſider, that by this means the difference be- | 
1 e de intirely K away, and the whole | 
Kingdom thereof reduced to the ſame common nature; ſo that 


twixt vege 
worm wood and tanſy, for inſtance, or ſorrel and ſcurvygraſs, 

© ſhall appear as one and the ſame thing ; and this thing appear 
no otherwiſe than putrefied fleſh, | 


Though ſorrel be, famed for its power of preſerying the animal | | 


| Auids uncorrupted whilſt they are circulating, in the body, and 


* C . l * - | 
ſcordium for its embalming virtue, as continuing it in a ſtate | _ 
; ton after death; yet even theſe plants are them- | 
of incorruption after death; yet even theie plants are 


ſelves thus eaſily corrupted and changed into ſu h a kind of pu- 


treßed fleſh, as it is their virtue to. prevent. 
Ibis Boerhaave conſiders as a 
inaction and decreaſe-of matter in our globe; this active 

25 once or oy iving an eaſy and reciprocal tranſition of 
vegetable into animal ſubſtances, and animal into vegetable, 
Hence we are given to underſtand the nature and uſes of putre- | 
action, with its difference from fermentation, both in regard of 
the ſubject, cauſe, and effect.L Vegetables alone are the ſulyect 
of fermentation ; but both vegetables and animals of putrefac- 


tion. Fermentation alſo requires, that its ſubje& be firſt re- 


duced to the form of a liquid, or at leaſt made capable of float- 
ing in one, before it can obtain; whereas putrefagtion only ſuc- 


ceeds when its ſubject is half dry, or barel moiſt: which is the | 
reaſon why muſt, put up in a wooden veſſel, does not putrefy ; 


whilſt the grapes from which it was expreſſed, being thrown in 
heaps, would preſently conceive heat, and run into a ſtate of 


trefaction. 


e ſee alſo, that vegetable putreſaction is begun and promoted 
with heat, and finiſhed with coction, which requires a degree 
of heat much greater than that excited by fermentation, as be- 


ing capable of cauſing anebullition in the plant, and even of turn- 


ing it into flame: as, indeed, the immediate cauſe of fermentati- 


on is the motion of the air intercepted between the fluid and viſ- 
cous parts of the fermenting liquor; but the cauſe of putrefac- / 


tion is fire itſelf, collected or included within the putrefying | 


ſubject. See FiRE and HEAT. 5 54 TY 
Again, the effects of fermentation are the production of flowers 


or yeaſt, the converſion. of the ſaline part of the fermenting || 


body into tartar, or an acrimenious, acid, and fixed kind of falt, 
arid of oils, into an inflammable ſpitit retaining ſomething of the 
nature of the vegetable; but putręfuction makes all the acid ſalts 


volatile and alkaline; renders the oils. not ſpirituous, but abo- |' 
minably fetid; utterly deſtroys what makes: the ſpecific diffe- 


rence between one ſubject and another; and converts them 
wholly into a ſoft pulpy maſs, of an animal nature, without 


general law of nature, wiſely eſta-| 
| Hliſhed to produce wonderful changes in the world, and * ras 


PYR 


| # Tohannes clamat unam puturam in prievata de Peneveſthay, out 
eff quaedam cella abbatie de Eveſam pro fe & minifiris, equis 
e garcionibus ſuis, per unum diem & duns notes, de tribus fepti- 
duni in tree fiptimanas, vit. de vitualibui, ut & efeulentis & po- 
tulentis, ad coflas privratus prædict i indebise. Placit. apud 
Preſton. 17. Edv. 3. 1024 
This cuſtom within the liberty of Knatesburg was long ſince 
turned into the payment of four pence, pro putura. | 
The land ſubject to this ſervice, ' is called terra puturata. The 
learned Somner erred in his expolition of this word. WK” 
PYANEPSIA, eva, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated by the 


generallty of the critics, was their fourth month, and corre- 
rern to our September. See FRAãN . 
Plutarch refers the inſtitution of this feaſt to Theſeus, who, at 
his arrival from Crete, made a kind of ſacrifice to Apollo of all 
the proviſions remaining in his veſſel; putting them all into a 
kettle, boiling then her, and eating them with his ſix 
_ companions ;. which cuſtom was afterwards continued, —T he 
ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes ſays, it was to acquit himſelf of a vow 
he made to Apolls in à tempeſt. 4 
M. Baaudelot writes the word per- ; and takes it to be a 
feaſt inſtituted in memory of Theſeus's return after killing the 
Minotaur. See MiNoTAUR. Hats | | 
The Greeks vary as to the origin and ſignification of the word 
'  pyanep/ion, whence the feaſt is denominated. —Harpocration 
calls it pzanop/ia ; he adds, that others call it pang/ia, becauſe 
then the fruits all appear to the eye. Heſychius writes pyanep- 
Jia; and derives it from var, bean, and , coguo : becauſe 
in this feaſt the Athenians gathered their beans, and made a 
kind of broth of them. : 
PYCNOSTYL®, Seh, in the ancient architecture, 2 
building where the columns ſtand very cloſe to one another; 
one diameter and a half of the column being only allowed for 
the intercolumnation. See IN TERCOLUMNATION. 
* The word is formed from the Greek wvx»S-, cloſe, denſe, and 
' Sox, column, | 


| The pycno/tyle, is the ſmalleſt of all the intercolumnations men- 
tioned by Vitruvius—Some make it the ſame with /y/ylc ; 
others diſtinguiſh the latter, by its allowing half a module more 
in the Corinthian intercolumnation. 
The Hengſiyle, Mr. Evelyn obſerves, chiefly belonged to the 
compoſite order, and was uſed before the moſt magnificent 
buildings; as at preſent in the periſtyle of St. Peter's at Rome, 
conſiſting. of near 300 columns, and ſuch as yet remain of the 
ancients among the hte diſcovered ruins of Palmyra. 
PYCNOSTICKS*, incraſſants, or medicines of an aqueous na- 
ture, which have the faculty of cooling and condenſing, or 
thickening the humours. See CONDENSATION. - 
The word in the original Greek, aouxrwTweu, fignifies ſomething 
that has the power of thickening. 


- Purſlain, the ner uphar or water-lily, ſolanum, &. are ranked 
among pyc notics. | 


i 


the leaſt ſigns of any fixed 25 though the recent vegetable 

would, by calcination at the firſt, have afforded a large propor- 

tion, Putręfaction, in pode makes nearly the ſame kind of 
7 


through a ſound animal body, ing all the actions thereof, 
and being at length turned into the form of excrement. - See 

ERMENTATION. TW. 
T bis operation may let us a little into the nature of animal 
digeſtion, or the change which the aliment ſuffers in the human 
body.—For the change our vegetable foods undergo in the 
body, being ſuch as brings them to be of the ſame nature, and 


afford the ſame principles with the change induced by putre- 8 


ation, is a preſumption, that digeſtion is nothing elſe; at leaſt, 
it apparently comes nearer thereto, than to fermentation. See 
GESTION, Io | 1 
PUTRID, PuTrxIDus, ſomething rotten or putreſied. See 
PUTREFACTION, | 2 ns 
Thus we fay, putrid fleſh; —a putrid humour :—putrid limbs, 
i. e. mortified ones, are to be cut off. See Mor TIF1caTION. + 
Por xm frver is a kind of fever,” wherein the humours, or part 


of them, have ſo little circulaty motion, that they fall into 
i 


an inteſtine one, and putrefy. See FE VER. 


This is frequently the cafe after great evacuation, or exceflive| 
heat; where there is ſuch a ſcarcity of ſpirits, that the ſolids do 
not vibrate ſufficiently to keep the fluids in their due velocity. D 
Inn theſe caſes the pulſe is low, and the fleth cooler than 


natural at firſt, | is 
PuTxip ulcer, See the article ULcts, | | 


PUTTY ſometimes denotes powder of calcined tin, . uſed in 


poliſhing, and giving the laft gloſs to works of iron and ſteel. 
IN and EMERY. | 1 


or rv is alſo uſed to denote podium, See SOU. 
UTTY, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a cinericious kind of paſte, | 


compounded of whiting and linſeed- oil beaten together to the 
conſiſtenoe of a tough dough :—uſed by glaſiers for faſtening the 
ſquares of glaſs in faſh- windows, Ec. and b painters, to ſtop 
up the erevices and clifts in timber and 5 


to prevent the 


UTURA®, a cuſtom claimed by the Keepers of foreſts, and 


 lometimes bailiffs of hundreds, to take mati's meat, hotſe's | 
meat, and dog's meat, of the tenants and inhabitants, gratis, | 


within the perambulation of the foreſt, hundred, Fe. See 


as it would undergo by paſſing 


PYGME, e»yr, the length or extent between the elbow and 
. extremity of the hand, the firſt being ſhut ; called alſo cubil. 

£ See CBT. $4 - Fox 
PYGMY®*, Premeavs, H=, dwarf, or perſon of ex- 
_ ceeding, {mall ſtature, not exceeding a cubit in height. See 
DwaRF and G1ANnT. See alfo PIoMx. | 
The word is formed from the Greek avywr, cubit. See Cunt. 


The appellation is given among the ancients to a fabulous na- 
tion ſaid to have inhabited Thrace, who generated and brought 


forth young at five years of age, and were old at eight ; famous 
for the bloody war they waged with the cranes, 


' PALLIFICATION, 
+ ſtomach, whereby it diſcharges itſelf into the inteſtines. See 


tab. anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. e, e. See alſo STOMAcH and 
INTESTINES, | 


— 


nitor, or door - keeper. 


The pylrus is ſituate on the right fide of the ſtomach, an! 
paſſes by an oblique aſcent to the duodenum, to prevent the 
too precipitate paſſage of the aliment out of the ſtomach. See 
vop Run. e 7 

For this end it is likewiſe furniſhed with an extraordinary ſeries 
of fibres, to conſtringe it more than any other part: theſe run- 
ning round it ſerve as a kind of ſphincter, which is opened by 
the contraction of the ſtomach, and the appulſe of the chyle. 

See DiGtsTION, CRY LIF I CAT ION, Oc. 
At the bottom of the pylorus is a cavity, which Willis calls 


* 


firſt digeſted, till the latter taken into the ſtomach be digeſted ; 
though, if what Wharton obſerves be true, viz. that there are 
lacteals in the bottom of the ſtomach, fuch a proviſion” ſhould 
ſeem unneceflary, See LAT EAI. | | | 

PYONY water. See the article WATER. l 

PYRAMID, Sega, in geometry, a ſolid ſtanding on a ſquare, 

triangular, or polygonal baſis, and terminating, at-top, in a point; 
or a body whoſe baſe is a regular rectilinear figure, and whoſe 

' fides are plain triangles ; their ſeveral vertices meeting together 
in one point. See SOLID. | 


PunLIgv, PERAMBULATION, Oc. 


Euclid defines it a ſolid figure, oonſ ſting of ſeveral tri: ngles, 
x | = | whole 


Athenians in the month pyanep/ion, which, according to the 


PYLING the ground for foundations. See FouNDATION and 
PYLORUS*, in anatomy, the right and lower orifice of the 


The word is Greek, fe, where it primarily fignifies ja- 


antrum pylori, and conceives its uſe to be, to keep the food 


PYR PYR 


whoſe baſes are all in the ſame plane, and have one common Theſe are particularly called fr /? pyramidal. — The 
vertex, See TRIANGLE and VERTEX. + n | gyramidals are called ſecond pyramidali.— The f lumafßrg 
Woolfius defines it a ſolid, bounded by as many triangles, ABC, third pyramidals,—, &c. ad infinitum. den of thoſe 
DCB, and ADB, terminating in one point D; as the baſe}, Particularly, thoſe ariſing from triangular nunibers The 
Ah C has ſides, Tab. geomet. fig. 78. an prima triangular pyramidals 3 thoſe ariſing from ae called in it, 
The pyramid is ſaid to be triangular; quadrangular, guinguan- numbers are called prime pentagonal pyramidali, xc Pentagon tin, * 
' gular, - &c. as the baſe is triangular,.quadrangular, &c,— The] ' From the manner of ſumming up pentagonal number, Dr. S8 
pyramid may be called a ſquare, triangular, c. cone; or the] pears evidently, how the prime pyramidal number, , . . hund 
done, a round . Con, d 01 | | (La-) z (UF, bound; mont 
Properties of the PYRAMID. 1. All pyramids. and cones ſland- vx. . cpreſſes al the | like r 
ing on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame altitude, are demon „ V emitt 
ee e a.f5.0 1 , 7 rr * „ BT SIG, Dr. 1 
2. A triangular pyramid is the third part of a priſm, ſtanding AMIDALE corpus, in anatomy, a plexus ar rous a 
on the fame baſe and of the fone alfitade. See PRI W. * on the back of the teſticles; tha calle yaw 1 a — 
3. Hence, ſince every multangular may be divided into trian- om its ſtructurs alſo called corpus varicgſum and 1; Am.; PyRIT 
gigs) ſyramid is the third part of a priſm, ſtanding on | See Coryus and Varicosum, 7 Pinifane. the n: 
e ſame baſis, and of the ſame altituſſ e.. It conſiſts of innumerablelittle veins, communicating u take 
4. If a pyramid be cut by a plane, abc, parallel to its baſe | other, and forming a kind of net-work; which 8 wich eich Thus 
ABC; the former plane or baſe will be ſimilar to the latter. { uniting, terminate in one vein, by which the bloog length that « 
5. All pyramids, priſms, cylinders, c. are in a ratio com- veyed into them all. * | 8 Cans 1 
pounded of their baſes and altitudes; the baſes, therefore, being | The origin of this plexus is from the ſpermatic veins, ©.4. hogs 
equal, they are in proportion to their altitudes; and the alti- little above the teſticles, ſplit into ſeveral branches: % Which, a Fan | 
- . tudes being equal, in proportion to their baſes. | 1 uniting ſeveral times, form the corpus pyramidal; 8 . Brin ad 
6. Pyramids, priſms, cylinders, cones, and other ſimilar bodies, CLE and SPERMATIC. Eb ook er. 2 
are in a triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides. IN RAMIDALES papillæ. See the article Papj;; BOY 
7. Equal pyramids, &c. reciprocate their baſes and altitudes, i. e. midales, oper e == PYRO 
the altitude of the one is to that of the other, as the baſe of the PYRAMIDALIS, in anatomy, denotes a ſmall muſcle W See F 
one to that of the ovher, Ec. n | 1 abdomen, Mut on the lower part of the rectus —lt 82 Hy PYRO 
8. A ſphere is equal to a pyramid, whoſe baſe is equal to the ſur- | name from its figure, and its origin from the margin of 8 by m 
face, and its height to the radius of the ſphere. pubis, with a pretty broad fleſh » Whence it gro the =_ {he 
To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a PYRAmiD,—Find the dually narrower, till it end in a ſmall round tenden i the l; 7% fire , 
ſolidity of a priſm, that has the ſame baſe with the given pyra- alba; ſometimes almoſt at the navel.—See ab, auat (Mya) wic 
mid. See PRISM. And divide this by three; the quotient will | fig. 1. u. 46. fg. 2. n. 3 1. | pd.) 2 the fi 
be the ſolidity of the pyramid. | | This muſcle is ſometimes” ſingle, ſometimes it has its fellow with 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the ſolidity of the priſm be found 67010328, and ſometimes they are both wanting. : 5 cakin 
the ſolidity of the pyramid will be thus found 22336770. PYRAMIDOID, called alſo parabolic fpindle, a ſolid ne a Some 
The ſurface of a pyramid is had, by finding the areas both of | formed by the revolution of a ſemi-parabola round one of ;  atel 
the baſe ABC, and of the lateral triangles A CD, CBD, 1 ordinates. 1 | 8 = PYR 
B D A. See TRilanGLE. The ſum of theſe is the area of the According to the method of indiviſibles, this may be conceived 2 whic 
pyramid. | | | to conſiſt of an infinite ſeries of circles, whoſe diameters ace oper 
The external ſurface of a right pyramid, ſtanding on a regular | All parallel to the axis of the revolving parabola, 5 * 
polygonal baſe, is equal to the altitude of one of the triangles The parabolic ſpindle is equal to -,, of its circumlcribing =_ | 
which compoſe it, multiplied by the whole circumference of | cylinder. | | __ Pyro 
the baſe of the pyramid. b PYRATE. See the article PIRATE. Militar 
To deſcribe a PYRAMID on a plane.—1. Draw the baſe, v. gr. | PYRENOIDES®, proceſſus, in anatomy, a proceſs of the hre-2 
the triangle ABC (if the pyramid required be triangular) ; fo ſecond vertebra of the neck; called alſo odontoides and da- War 
as that the ſide A B, ſuppoſed to be turned behind, be not | Hermis, or the tooth- like proceſs, See VERTE BRA and Onoy- Cann 
expreſſed. 2. On AC and CB, conſtruct the triangles ADC, | TOIDES. | thoſe 
and CDB, meeting in any aſſumed or determined point, v. gr. Tae word is Greek, wvgmwordn; formed of wyyy, mcla, See! 
D; and draw AD, CD, BD: then will ADB C be a trian- kernel or berry, ade, fgure. Som. 
gular pyramiud. | PYRETHRUM, pellitory of Spain, an acrid medicinal root, Is uſt 
To conſiruft a PYRAMID of paſi-board, &c,—Suppoſe, v. gr. a] brought from Tunis and Italy; of an bot, difcutient quality: 1 
triangular pyramid required. 1. With the radius A B, deſcribe | uſed as an alexipharmic and phlegmagegue ; as alfo to aſſungt ogy, 
an arch BE, (fig. 79.) and thereto, apply three equal chords, | the tooth-ach, and in the compoſition of vinegar, and. 
BC, CD, and DE. 2. On CD conſtruct an equilateral tri- It is of a moderate length, the thickneſs of the little finger, c. 
angle DFC; and draw the right lines A D and AC. This reyiſh without, whitiſh within, and of a ſharp burning taſte, . Wo 
paſt-board, &c. being cut off by the contour of the figure, t is pretended it took its name from Pyrrhus king of Epirus; ever 
what remains within will turn up into a pyramid. but there is no great occaſion for having recourſe to a myſtery, 1 
Truncated PYRAMID. See the article TRUNCATED. its burning quality being ſufficient to give it the name gyretbrum, beſc 
Fruſtum of a PYRAMID. See the article Fxus run. I from the Greek, ug, fire. —It muſt be choſen new, dry, hard 2 
PyR AMI D&, in architecture, denotes a ſolid maſſive edifice, which | to break, Cc. W os 
from a ſquare, triangular, or other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a It is called a falivary root, becauſe, being held in the mouth, it 2 
point or vortex. | | pungency promotes the evacuation of ſaliva. EE, 
Some cerive the word from wpvgo;, wheat, and apaw, collige ;'} PYRETICS®, medicines good againſt fevers, See Fever. Chym 
pretending that the firſt pyramids were built by the Patriarch The word is formed irom tue Geck nog:r®, fever, of wy fire 
E for 5 Villalpandus, wth E- better rea- | fre. | : mn 
on, derives the word from ve, fire; ing 1 - . * [ 
point like flame. ve, fre; becaule ending in a PYRIFORMIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, recaung wad 
ITE ; its name from its figure, which reſembles that of a pear,—lt's IN. 
When they are very narrow at bottom, i. e. their baſe very alſo called ihacus externus, from its ſituation. See tub. anat. PYR 
ſmall, they are called obeliste, and needles. See OBELISK, (Myol.) fig. 7. n. 21. 22. See IIIA cs. a PYR 
Pyramids ate ſometimes erected to preſerve the memory of ſin- | Its beginning is round and fleſhy from the inferior and internal os 
gular events, and ſometimes to tranſmit to poſterity the glory | part of the os ſacrum, where it reſpects the pelvis of the abdo- fle 
and magnificence of princes; but as they are the ſymbol of] men; and deſcending obliquely along the great ſinus of the % a 
immortality, they are more commonly uſed as funeral monu- ilium, above the acute proceſs of the iſchium, and joining PVR 
ments. See MONUMENT. | the glutzus medius, is inſerted by a round tendon into the laß? PYR 
Such is that of Ceſtius at Rome; and thoſe other celebrated rior part of the root of the great trochanter.— This moves ho 
ones of Egypt, as famous for the hugeneſs of their ſize, as their | os femoris ſomewhat upwards, and turns it outwar 140 Se 
antiquity. „ 5 PYRITES®, in phyſiology, a fulphurous inflammable ling It 
Theſe laſt are all ſquare in their baſes; and it is a thing has been | ſtone or mineral, compoſed of an acid ſalt, incorpwarr” © C 
frequently propoſed, to eſtabliſh a fixed meaſure from them, to] an oily or bituminous matter. See MINERAL. ani 
be thereby tranſmitted to poſterity,—See their deſcriptions, | - - * Ihe word is Greek, wvgrrns, f. 4. fireſtone, formed 1 foc 
meaſures, &c. in Thevenot, Pietro della Valle, Graves, &c, fire; a denomination given it on account of its inſlammabilit), * 
Among the Egyptians, the pyramid is ſaid to have been a ſym- which is ſuch that by collifion it will yield ſparks of Ree ſto 
bol of human life; the beginning whereof is repreſented by the | Pyrites bears a near affinity to marcaſite, with which the Rege, T 
baſe, and the end by the apex: on which account it was, they | - rality of authors confound it —Dr. Woodward makes this ani 
uſed to erect them on ſepulchres. Herodotus, diſtinction between the two, that pyrites is reſtrained to the 19” we 
Scenograpby of a PYRAMID. See the article SCENOGRAPHY, { dules, or thoſe pieces found lodged in ſtrata of another BY) wi 
Optic PYRAMID. See the article Op TIC pyramid. I and marcaſite to thoſe found in ſtrata of the ſame kind. PYR 
PYRAMIDAL Huntain. See the article FounTAIN. | that the marcaſite frequently contains arſenic, Which the füt foc 
PyRAMIDAL mirrors, See the article MikRouR, does rarely, if ever. See MARCASITE. | err Ar 
PyYyRAMIDAL numbers are the ſums of polygonal numbers, col- Pyrites has always a metalline part in it, and ſometimes a 7 beg 
lected after the ſame manner as the polygonal numbers, them- | taceous or okerous part,—ln. proportion as any of theſe f PYR 
| ſelves are extracted from arithmetical progreſſions. See PoLy- | vails, the body commences a ſulphur, alum, or vitriol. "ſes 
GNA number, &c. See alſo NUMBER, oe VIrRAIOL, CorrrxAs, SULPHUR, Ce. The Þy 
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metal in pyrites is chiefly rely ſilver, and never lead or 


RV 


judge of truth and falſhodd from appearances which deceive. 
See Doug TING. 25 02h 
On this principle he kept himſelf in continual ſuſpenſion of 
mind, never determining on any thing; to avoid the inconve- 
niences of error, and falſe judgments, See ERROR, FALsE- 
HOOD, Oc. 5-7 
Thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pyrrhonians, or Scep- 
tics, are perſons who, from the great number of things that are 
dark and obſcure, and from the averſion they bear to popular 
credulity, maintain, that there is nothing certain in the world, 
See SCEPTICS. | £17 eee 33 
The truth is, Pyrrhoni/m has ſome foundation in nature: we 
do not judge of things from their real eſſences, but from their 
relations to ourſelves. Moſt of our ideas we receive by means 
of our ſenſes; but our ſenſes are not given us to judge of the eſ- 
ſences, but of the relations of things to ourſelves ; i. e. how they 
may affect us ſo as to do us good or harm. See SENSATTON, 
RELATION, SENSE, &c. | 
Thus, e. gr. our eyes do not give us the real magnitudes of 
objects, but their relative ones only. See VISION and VISIBLE. 
See alſo Body and MATTER. | 
The Academics differed from the Pyrrhonians, in that they 
owned there were ſome things more like or akin to truth than 
others, which the Pyrrhonians peremptorily denied. See A- 
 CADEMICS. : Ng Cu 
Le Clerc obſerves, that the Pyrrhonians, in affirming that 
there is nothing certain, were the moſt aſſuming and decifive 
of all philoſophers ; ſince they muſt have firſt examined all 
things, to be able to determine preciſely, that all things are 
uncertain. — 
It may be added, that the very principle of the Pyrrhonians 
deſtroys itſelf: for if there be nothing certain, then muſt. that 
dogma itſelf be precarious; and if no one thing be more proba- 
ble, or liker to truth than another, why ſhould the principle 
of the Pyrrhonians be believed preferably to the oppoſite one? 
ſince itſelf is come at in the ſame way as our other knowledge. 
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* and always a little gold, ra | 

i METAL. , . = | | 

Dr — tells us of a heap of pyrites conſiſting of _ | 

hundred tons, which being covered up from the air five or — 

ths took fire, and burnt for a week. Some of it looked 

| Il metal, others like red-hot ſtones. He adds, it 

i oft noifom ſmoke. . + | | 

* Lie ateribugs thunder, earthquakes, &c. to the ſulphu- 

rous and inflammable breath of the pyrites. See THUNDER, 

FEARTHOGUAKE, EXHALATION, c. 17 

PyR1TEs is applied by ſome authors to the marcaſites of all metals; | 

| the names whereof are varied-according to the metals they par- 
MARCASITE. 1 . 

| _ gra is that of gold; argyritis that of ſilver ; federitis | 
that of iron; chalcitis that of copper; molybditis that of lead, 

ec, See CHALCITIS, Cc. 903 | 


5 BOLOGY. See the article Py ROTECHNIA. | 
3 FRO EN Us“ is à term ſometimes uſed for reQified ſpirit of | 
| wine; thus called becauſe made by fire, or rather becauſe ren- | 
dered of a fiery nature. See SPIRIT and RECTIFECATION, 
The word is of Greek compaſition, formed of vg, fire, and 
ov©-, dine. f 11 S091 : | | 
PYROET, PrRoverT, or rather PraoUETTE, in the manage. | 
See PIROVETTE. ' .. ANN | 
PYROMANCY, @vgoporruir, a kind of divination, performed 
by means of fire. See DIVvIRATION, NED 
Ine ancients imagined, they could foretel futurity by inſpecting J 
fire and flame: to this end they conſidered its direction, or 
which way it turned. Sometimes they added other matters to 
the fire, . gr. a veſſel full of urine, with its neck bound about 
with wool, watching narrowly on which ſide it burſt, and thence 
caking their augury. ISI. POLGH Fer 1993 Nh 
Sometimes they threw pitch on it, and if it took fire immedi- 
ately, eſteemed it a good augury. doodle 
PYROTECHNY *, T»porex14u, the art of fire, or a ſcience 
which teaches the management and application of fire in-ſeveral | See KNowLEDGE, ACATALEPSIA, Cc. 
rations. See FIRE, III {| PYTHAGORAS's able. See the article TABLE. 
„The word is formed from the Greek, wg, fire, and 'T:x»", | PYTHAGOREANS, or Py THAGORIC em, among the an- 
be 42%, ON £0509, d | | cients, was the ſame with the Copernican fyſtem among the 
Pyratechny is of two kinds, military and chimical.  -  \} moderns. See SYSTEM. . | 
Military PyROTECHNY is the doQtine-of artificial fire-works and | It was thus called, as having been maintained and cultivated by 
fire arms, teaching the ſtructure and uſe both of thoſe uſed in] Pythagoras and his followers; not that it was invented by him, 
war for the attacking of fortifications, &c. as gun-powder, | for it was much older. See CoPERNICAN em. 
cannons, bombs, granadoes, carcaſſes, mines, fuſees, c. and | PYTHOGAREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who 
thoſe made for amuſement · ſake, as rockets, ſtars, ſerpents, &c, | adhered to the doctrines of Pythagoras. See PRILOsOrHEZR. 
See FIRE arm, ORDINANCE, Oc. „ui N The founder of this ſect was of Samos, the ſon of a lapidary, 
Some call pyrotechny by the name artillery; though that word | and pupil of Pherecydes, who flouriſhed about the ſeventh 
is uſually cofifined to the inſtruments uſed in war. See ARTIL-| | olympiad, i. e. about 500 years before Chriſt. | | 
LERY.—Others chuſe to call it pyrobology, ot rather pyrobal- | This ſect was alſo called the /talick /e2?, or Ttalick ſchool, becauſe 
Lege, g. d. the art of miſſile fires; from the Greek Tvg,-fire, | Pythagoras, after travelling into Egypt, Chaldea, and even 
and Ew, to caſt, throw. See GUNNERY, PROJECTILE, | into the Indies, to inform his underſtanding, returning home 
Sc. 2 „ N | to his own country, and there unable to bear the tyranny of 
. Wolfius bas reduced pyrotechma into a. kind of mixt mathema- | Polycrates, or Syloſon, retired into the eaſtern part of Italy, 
tical art: indeed it will not allow of geometrical demonſtra- then called the Greater Greece, and there taught and formed 
tions; but he brings it to tolerable rules and reaſons: whereas his ſet, See IT ALIC. 
before it had uſed to be treated by authors at random, and with-] He is held to have excelled in every part of ſcience: La- 
out regard to any reaſons at all, See MATHEMATICS. ertius ſays, among the Chaldees and Hebrews he learnt divina- 
See the elements of military pyrotechny under the ſeveral inſtru- | tion, and the interpreting of dreams; in Egypt he learnt all 
ments and operations; CANNon, BomB, Rock ET, Gun-| the myſteries of the prieſts, and the whole ſyſtem of ſym- 
POWDER, Oc, | bolical knowledge, with all their theology. —Porphyry adds, 


Chymical PyROTECHNIA is the art of managing and applying 
fire in diſtillations, calcinations, and other operations of chy- 
miſtry, See CHYMISTRY and OPERATION. 

Some reckon a third kind of pyrotechnia, &c. the art of fuſing, 


refining, and preparing metals, See METAL, Fus1on, REFIN- 


ING, Ec. | 
PYROTECHNICAL ſpunge. See the article SpunGe, _ _. 
PYROTICS*, Sfera, in medicine, remedies either actually 

or potentially hot; and which, accordingly, will burn the 

fleſh, and raiſe an eſchar, See CausT1c and EsCHAROTIC., 
The word is formed from the Greek Tvp, fire. 
PYROUET. See the article PIROUETTE, e 


PYRRHICHA, Tynx», in antiquity, a kind 8 &ahilt o0Þ 
horſe-back ; or a feigned combat, for the exerciſe of the cavalry. |. 


See EXERCISE, 


It was thus called from its inventor Pyrrhichus, or Fynn of | 
Cydonia, who firſt taught the Cretans to march in meaſure 


and cadence to battle, and to obſerve the pace of the Pyrrhic 
foot —Others derive the name from Pyrrhus ſon of Achilles, 
who inſtituted this exerciſe at the obſequies of his father, Ari- 
ſtotle ſays, that it was Achilles himſelf invented it. 
The Romans alſo called it ludus Trojanus, the Trojan game; 
and Aulus Gellius, decurſus—lt is doubtleſs this exerciſe that 
we ſee repreſented on medals by two cavaliers in front running 
With lances, and the word decur/io in the exergum, 
PYRRICHIUS, @vgg1ixi-, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a 
foot conſiſting of two ſyllables, both ſhort as deus. See Foor. 
Among the ancients this foot is alſo called periambus; by others 
: begemona, Quintil. I. 9. c. 4. Plot. de metr. p. 2665. 
-YRRHONIANS, PyRRHONEANs, or PYRRHONIsSTs, a 
leck of ancient philoſophers, ſo called from their founder 
Pyrrho. See PHILOSOPHER. 7 3 
The diſtinguiſhing character of this philoſopher was, that he 


* = doubt of every thing, maintaining, that men only 


hr + 


* 


2 


* 


* 
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that he learnt the mathematical ſciences in his travels; geo- 
metry from the Egyptians, the doctrine of numbers and pro- 
portions from the Phcenicians, and aſtronomy from the 
Chaldeans; morality and theology he learnt chiefly from the 
magi. 

— the firſt who aſſumed the modeſt title phil-ſopher ; the 
ſages till his time having borne the arrogant appellation p. 


See Py1LOSOPHER and SOPHIST. | 
_ Jamblichus obſerves, that in Phœnicia he converſed with the 


prophets and philoſophers, the ſucceſſors of Mochus the phy- 


. hologiſt; Which Mochus Selden and ſome others will have to 


be Moſes. 

His ſchool in Italy was at Crotona, where he is ſaid to have 
been attended by no leſs than 600 ſcholars. —His houſe was 
called the temple of Ceres, and the ftreet where it ſtood the 
muſeum. See Mus zun. | 

Out of this ſchool proceeded the greateſt philoſophers and 
legiſlators, Zaleucus, Charondas, Archytas.—Porphyry ſays, as 
ſoon as he arrived in Italy he had an auditory of two thou- 
ſand people, to whom he explained the laws of nature, reaſon, 
and juſtice, ; | 
He endeavoured to aſſwage the paſſions of the mind with 
verſes and numbers; and made a practice of compoſing his 
mind every morning 14 his harp, frequently ſinging the 
pæans of Thales. See Music. Exerciſes of the body alſo 
8 a conſiderable part of his diſcipline, See Gx MN As TIcs, 


ce. 

His ſchool became ſo popular, that cities and people committed, 
their republics to the government of his ſcholars.—At length 
Porphyry adds, envy ſtiring up ſedition againſt them, they 


were oppreſſed; and, in time, their learning, which they 


ever kept ſecret, was loſt ; except ſome difficult things learnt 
by rote by the crowd of hearers: for Pythagoras never com- 
mitted any thing to writing, | 

10 B Beſide 


P*Y:'T 


Beſide his public ſchool, Pythagoras had a college in his own | 
houſe, which he called 2e, carnobium: in this were two 
orders or claſſes of ſcholars, Sfr, exoterici, called alſo 
auſcultantes ; and rwuregne, intrinſeci.— The former were 
novices and probationers, who were kept under a long examen, 
and even impoſed a quinquennial filence, to teach them modeſ- 
ty and attention, according to Apuleius; or, according to Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, to teach them to abſtract their minds from 
ſenſible objects, and enure them to the pure contemplation of 
the deity. 

The latter were called genuini, perſecti, mathematici, and 
Pythagoreans by way of eminence. Theſe alone were let into 
the arcana and depths of the real Pythagoric diſcipline. 
Clemens obſerves, that theſe orders correſponded very exactly 
to thoſe among the Hebrews : for in the ſchools of the prophets 
were two claſles, viz. the ſons of the prophets, who were the 
ſcholars; and the doctors or maſters, who were alſo called 
perfecti- and among the levites, the novices or tyro's, who 
had their quinquennial exerciſes, by way of preparation. Laſtly, 
even among the proſelytes there were two orders; exotericz, or 
proſelytes of the gate; and intrinſect or perfecti, proſelytes of 
the covenant. He adds, it is highly probable, that Pythagoras 


himſelf had been a proſelyte of the gate, if not of the cove- | 


nant. 

Gale endeavours to prove, that Pythagoras borrowed his phi- 
loſophy from that of the Jews; to this end producing the au- 
thorities of many of the fathers and ancient authors, and even 
pointing out the tracks and footſteeps of Moſes in ſeveral parts 
of Pythagoras's doctrine. x 

Pythagoras taught, that God is one; that he is a moſt ſimple, 
incorruptible, and inviſible being; and therefore only to be 
worſhipped with a pure mind, with the ſimpleſt rites, and 
thoſe preſcribed by himſelf. —Laertius obſerves, that he made 
unity the principle of all things; hence aroſe duality, c. 
See UNIT v, Cc. £7 

In his converſation with the Egyptians, he learnt abundance 
of ſecrets about numbers; to which he attributed ſo much, 
that he even attempted to explain all things in nature by 
numbers,—In effect it was the common opinion of the ancient 
philoſophers, that the ſpecies of things have to each other the 
nature and relation of numbers; and that the univerſe and all 
things therein, were produced according to certain numbers, 
inherent in the Creator's mind. See ARITHMETIC, 

Hence Porphyry obſerves, the Pythagoreans ſtudied the doctrine 
of numbers with great attention: fince the incorporeal forms, 
and firſt principles of things, i. e. the divine ideas, could not 
be delivered in words, they had recourſe to demonſtration b 
numbers; and thus called the common reaſon and cauſe of uni- 
ty, identity, and equality, by the name one. 

Pythagoras further taught, that there is a relation or kinſhip 
between the gods and man, and therefore that the gods take care 
of man.— Which, Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, is apparently 
borrowed from the Chhriſtian doctrine of providence. See 
PROVIDENCE, 


Pythagoras alſo aſſerted a metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration 


of ſouls; and therefore the immortality 


poet 
and ** make mention of 


PyTHIA, or PYTHIAN games, were ſolemn 


cians to be the Og of ſcripture ; and Apollo, who flew it, he 


PY X 


WY foul, See Mr. 


TEMPSYCHOSIS. 
He alſo taught, that virtue is harmony, health 


thing; and that God, and th — 
harmony. See HaRMony, . 


„ and 
all things, 


ey 
ae 


PYTHAGORIC theorem, or propoſition, is the 4 
' book of Euclid, See TRiagel T and boy nn pia thin 


POTHENygp 


Py THAGORIC tetratys. See the article T . 
PrrHAGORIC ebacus.. See the article * 
PYTHIA, or Py THAN, in antiquity, the 8 


2 he delivered oracles. See Dn * poll 
She was thus called from the god himſelf, who Was ins 
Apollo Pythius, from his laying the ſerpent Pytha "ited 
others will have it, are 72 ,,, becauſe Apollo 3 Or, a 
is _ _—_— ex rottenneſs; or, according to = oy — 
W 9¹*ꝗ 6 ,, car, becauſe le 
bis oracle. e ee 
The prieſteſs was to be a pure virgin.—She at on 
cle, or lid, of a brazen veſſel, mounted on a tripod : 
after a violent enthuſiaſm, delivered her oracles, © rathe 
plained thoſe of the god ; J. e, rehearſed a few ant, et er. 
obſcure verſes, which were taken for oracles. val 
All the Pythiæ did not ſeem to have had the ſame talent 
or memory enough to retain their leflon—Pluch 
poets, who were kept in Pay, as 


mes inſtituted in 
the ſerpent 


the cover. 
and 


interpreters of Jupiter, &c, 


honour of Apollo, and in memory of his ki 
ng wn his qa See GAMES, 

he pythia were celebrated in Macedonia, in a 
Pythium.— They were the next in gs the Oo 
games, but were more ancient than they ; for it ispretended 
they were inſtituted immediately after the defeat of the ſer- 
8 were held every two years, about the month 

laphebolion, which anſwered to our F ebruary. 
The pythia were alſo celebrated at Delphos; and it was thee 
were the moſt renowned.—A part of Pindar's poems were 
compoſed in praiſe of the victors in the Pythian games, der 
T he crides are divided on the f 

critics are divided on ubje& of the ſerpent | 

he poets ſay, that Juno made uſe of it to ES 
and prevent her bringing into the world Apollo and Diana, 
whom ſhe had conceived of Jupiter; and that it was for thi 
reaſon Apollo killed it. 
Strabo ſays, it was no other than a famous villain, one Draco, 
that Apollo ridded the world of. —Dickinſon, in his Delphi 
Phcenicizantes, maintains the Python of the Greeks to be the 
Typhon of the Phcenicians ; and the Typhon of the Phani- 


will have to be Joſhua. 


PYXIS®, nautica, in navigation, the ſeaman's compaſs, See 


ComMPass. _ | 115 
* The word is Greek, Tv, where it literally ſignibes a box, 


Pyx1s, among anatomiſts, is alſo uſed for the cavity of the hips 
bone. See ACETABULUM, 59 2 55 


Q. 


A conſonant, and the ſixteenth letter of the alpha- 
bet. See LETTER and ALPHABET. 
The Q has this peculiar to it, that it is always fol- 
lowed by an U. See U. ; 
Te formed from the Hebrew D, Keph; which moſt 
ther languagues have borrowed ; though ſome of them have re- 
ieQted it again, particularly the Greeks, who now only retain 
1 as a numeral character, called #»mTa e. ; 
In effect, there is that reſemblance between the 2 and C, in 
ſome Languages, and X in others; that many grammarians, 
in imitation of the Greeks, baniſh the 2 as a ſuperfluous let- 
ter. Papias even affirms, that all the Latin words now wrote 
with a 2, were wrote among the ancient Romans with a 
C. but we want better authorities. For though that may 
hold in many caſes, inſomuch that we ſtill write indifferently 
quur or cur, cum or quum, quotidie or cotidie, & . Yet does 
it not thence follow, that they wrote cis, cœ, cid, for quis, 
, quid. What inſcriptions authorize ſuch a reading ? 
Far from this, the ancients ſometimes ſubſtituted & for C; 
and wrote quojus, ques, for cujus, cus, &c. See C. 
Varro, however, and ſome other grammarians, as we are told 
by Cenſorinus, Cc. would never uſe the V The truth is, 
it's uſe or diſuſe ſeems to have been ſo little ſettled and agreed 
on, that the poets uſed the 2 or C indifferently, as beſt ſuited 
their meaſures ; it being a rule, that the Q joined the two 
following vowels into one ſyllable; and that the C imported 
them to be divided. | 
Hence it is, that Lucretius uſes cuiret for three ſyllables, in 
lieu of quiret; acua for agua, and that Plautus uſes relicuum 
for religquum; as in quod dedi datum non vellem relicuum non; 
where the cuum muſt be two ſyllables, otherwiſe the Trochaic 
verſe will be lame of a foot. | 
In the French the ſound of the & and & are ſo near akin, 
that ſome of their niceſt authors think the former might be 
ſpared. Ramus adds, that till the eſtabliſhment of royal pro- 
ſeſſors in the univerſity of Paris under Francis I, they always 
uſed © in the Latin the fame as in the French; pronouncing 
his, halts, kantus, &c. for quis, gualis, quantus, See K. 
Some very learned men make Qa double letter, as well as X, 
and X—According to them, © is evidently a C and U joined 
together It is not enough that the ſound is the ſame ; but 
they ſee the traces of the CU in the figure of the ©; the 
being only laid obliquely, ſo as to come within the cavity of 
the C; as Ce. © 
To confirm this, they fay the ancients wrote gi, ge, gid. 
Though Joſ. Scaliger, Littleton, &c. think this no proof of 
the point; for in Gruter's inſcriptions, we find not only the 
Q, but alſo the C, put for DU; as Cintus, Quintus, ficis 
for ſiquis, &c, Yet no body ever imagined the C a double 
letter. See DOUBLE Letter, 
Qamong the ancients was a numeral letter, ſignifiying 500; 
as in the verſe, ; 
Q velit A cum D guingentos vult numerare, 
* % it, as ©, denoted it to ſignifiy five hundred thou- 
Qis alſo uſed as an abbreviature in ſeveral arts. Q, Pl. in phy- 
ſicians bills, ſtand for quantum placet, or quantum vis, as much 
= as you pleaſe of a thing. 
| Q.S. for quantum ſufficit, or as much as is neceſſary. 
| E. D. among mathematicians, ſignifies quod erat demonſtran- 
dum, which was to be demonſtrated. 
Q. E. F. quod erat faciendum, which was to be done. 
Q. D. is alſo frequently uſed among grammarians, &c, for 
quaſi dictum, as if it were ſaid, c. or as who ſhould fay. 
ACK, in medicine. See EMrIRIC. 
QUADRA, in building, any ſquare border, or frame, incom- 
paffing a bafſo-relievo, pannel, painters or other work. 


The word is alſo uſed abuſively for a frame or border of ano- | 


ther form; as round, oval, or the like. 


QUADRAGESIMA, a term ſometimes uſed for the time of | 


lent ; becauſe conſiſting of forty days. See LENT. 
Hence, ſome monks are ſaid to lead a Quadrageſimal life; or 
to live on Qrradrage/imal food all the year. 
JADRAGESIMA ſunday, is the firſt ſunday in lent; ſocalled 
becauſe it is about the fortieth day before caſter. See EAST ER. 
On the ſame account, the three preceding ſundays, are called 
%% ima, Sexageſima, and Septuageſima. See QvINQUA- 


GESIMA, Ee. 


QUADRAGESIMALS, QUADRAGESIMALIA, denote Mid- 
nt contributions, or offerings, See OBTIATION, &e, 

* Was an ancient cuſtom for people to viſit their mother. 

N on 17:4-lent ſunday, and to make their offerings at 

the high altar: and the like was alſo done in Whitſon - week 

2 ut as theſe later oblations, &c. were ſometimes commuted 


* * pay ment of Pentecoflals, or I buſon:farthings : fo 


126, 


I 


QUA 


were the former alſo changed into a cuſtomary payment, called 
Duadrageſimals, Denarii Quadrageſimales, and ſometimes 
Letare Feruſalem, from a hymn ſo called, ſung on that day, 
beginning, Feruſalem Mater omnium, Cc. See PENTE“ 
cosrAL, Ec. 

QUADRANGLE, in geometry, a quadrangular, or quadrilate- 
ral figure; or a figure which has four ſides, or four angles. See 
FiGURE and QUADRILATERAL, 

To the claſs of Quadrangles, or 8 gures, be- 
long the Square, Parallelgram, Trapezium, Rhombus, and 
Rhomboi den. See SQUARE, PARALLELOGRAM, RHOM- 
BUS, Oc. 

A Square, c. is a regular Quadrangle—A T rapezium an ir- 
regular one. See *TRAPEZIUM, 

Duadrangular figures are not proper for fortification, the 
flanks and flanked angles being too ſmall, See ForTir1- 
CATION, BASTION, Oc, 

QUADRANTS, in antiquity, the fourth part of the As or 
Pound, See As and PounD. 

QuapRaNs, in our cuſtoms, is the fourth part of a penny: 
or, a farthing. See PENNY and FARTHING, 

QUADRANT, QuaDRans, in geometry, an arch of a 
circle containing 90 degrees, or one fourth of the intire pe- 
riphery. See ARCH and CIRCLE. Secalſo DEGREE, 
Sometimes, alſo, the ſpace or area included between this arch 
and two radii, drawn from the centre to each extremity 
thereof, is called a Quadrant, or more properly Quadrantal 

ſpace ; as being a quarter of the intire circle. SE C- 
TOR, 


great uſe in navigation and aſtronomy ; for the taking of alti- 
tudes, angles, &c. See ALTITUDE and ANGLE. 

The Quadrant is variouſly contrived, and furniſhed with va- 
rious apparatus, according to the various uſes it is intended 
for; but they all have this in common, that they conſiſt of a 
Quadrant, or quarter of a circle, whoſe limb is divided into 
go degrees; that they have a plummet ſuſpended from the 
centre, and are furniſhed with Pinnulz, or ſights, through 
which to look. See SiGHTs, &c, | 
The principal, moſt uſual, and uſeful Quadrants, are the 
Common or Surveying Quadrant, Aſtronomical Quadrant, He- 
rodiftical Quadrant, Gunter's Quadrant, Sutton's or Collins's 
Quadrant, and the Sinical Quadrant. 

The common or Surveying QUADRANT, (repreſented Tab. Sur- 
veying, fig. 30.) is made of braſs, wood, or other matter; 
uſually 12 or 15 inches radius—Its circular limb is divided 
into g0®, and each of thoſe ſubdivided into as many equal 
parts as the ſpace will allow; either diagonally, or otherwiſe 
On one edge, or ſemidiameter, are fixed two immoveable 
fights; and in the angle, or centre, is hung a thread with a 
plummet. To the centre is likewiſe, ſometimes, fixed a label, 
or moveable index, bearing two other ſights like the index of 
a teleſcope—And in lieu of the immoveable ſights, is ſome- 
times fitted a teleſcope ; though this more properly belongs to 
the aſtronomical Quadrant. | 
On the under fide, or face of the inſtrument, is fitted a, ball 
and ſocket; by means whereof, it may be put in any poſition 
for uſe. See BALL and Socket. 

Beſides the eſſentials of the Quadrant, there is frequently 
added on the face near the centre, a kind of compartiment, 
called the Quadrat, or Geometrical ſquare; as in the fi- 
gure— This, in ſome meaſure, making a diſtin& inſtrument 
of itſelf; ſee its deſcription and uſe under the article Qua = 
DRAT. 

The Quadrant is to be uſed in different ſituations, accord- 
ing to the dimenſions to be taken—To obſerve heights and 
depths, its plane is diſpoſed at right angles to the horizon ; 
2 take horizontal diſtances, the plane is diſpoſed parallel 

reto. 

Heights and diſtances, again, may be taken two ways: viz. 
5 _ of the fixed fights and plummet, and by the 

Uſe of the ſurveying QUADRANT—To take the height, or depth 
of an object, with the fixed ſights and plummet—Place the 
ere vertically, and the eye under the ſight next the arch 
of the Quadrant: thus direct the inſtrument to the object, 


through the ſights upon the eye. 
This done, the portion of the arch intercepted between 
the thread and the ſemidiameter, whereon the fights are 
faſtened, fhews the complement of the object's height above 
the horizon, or its diſtance from the zenith; and the other 
portion of the arch intercepted between the thread and the 
other ſemidiameter, ſhews the height itſelf of the object above 
the horizon. | I 

io A The 


QuADRANx, alſo denotes a mathematical inſtrument, of 


v. gr. the top of a tower, till the viſual rays thereof ſtrike 
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The fame arch likewiſe gives the quantity of the angle made 
by the uſual ray, and a horizontal line parallel to the baſe of 
the tower, | 

Note, to obſerve depths, the eye muſt be placed over that fight 
next the centre of the Quadrant. 

From the height, or depth of the object, in degrees thus 
found, which ſuppoſe 355, 33', and the diftance of the foot 
of the object from the place of obſervation carefully meaſured, 
which ſuppoſe 47 foot; its height or depth in feet, yards, c. 
is eaſily determined by the moſt common caſe in trigonome- 
try. See RIAN GLE. | 

For we have here, in a triangle, one ſide given, viz. the 
line meaſured ; and we have all the angles: for that of the 
tower is always ſuppoſed a right angle; the other two 
therefore are equal to another right angle; but the angle 


obſerved is 35, 35'; therefore the other is 54*, 25. See 


ANGLE, 
The caſe then will be reduced to this; as the ſine of 542, 
25 is to 47 feet; ſo is the ſine of 359, 35', to a 4th term, 
viz. 33+ feet: to which add the height of the obſerver's eye. 
ſuppoſed 5 foot, the ſum 38; feet, is the height of the tower 
required. 


The further Uſe of the QUADRANT in taking of altitudes of 


objetts, both acceſſible and inacceſſible, ſee under the article 
ALTITUDE, 

Uſe of the QUADRANT in taking heights and diſtances by the 
index and /ights.—To take e. gr. a height, as that of a tower, 
whoſe baſe is acceſſible Place the plane of the inſtrument at 
right angles to the plane of the horizon, and one of its edges 
parallel thereto, by means of the plummet, which in that 
caſe will hang down along the other—In this ſituation turn 
the index, till through the fight you ſee the top of the tower; 
and the arch of the limb of the Quadrant between that 
ſide thereof parallel to the horizon, and the index, will be 
the height of the tower in degrees: whence, and from the 
diſtance meaſured as before, its height in feet, &c. may be 
found by calculation, as in the former caſe; or without cal- 
culation, by drawing, from the data, on paper, a triangle ſi- 
milar to the great one, whoſe baſe is the diſtance, and its per- 
pendicular meaſured on the ſcale, the height of the tower. 
See SCALE. 

Uſe of the QUADRANT in meaſuring horizontal diſtances.— 
Though the Puadrant be a leſs proper inſtrument for this pur- 
poſe than a theodolite, ſemi-circle, or the like, by reaſon an- 


gles greater than Quadranis cannot be taken hereby; yet 


neceſſity ſometimes obliges perſons to have recourſe to it. 
The manner of its application herein is the ſame with that 


of the ſemi- circle: all the difference between the two inſtru- 


ments conſiſting in this, that the one is an arch of 1809, and 


can therefore take an-angle of any quantity ; and the other | 


only an arch of 909, and therefore confined to angles of that 
quantity. See, therefore, SEMI-CIRCLE, 

Aſtronomical QUADRANT, is a large Quadrant, uſually 
made of braſs, ſometimes of wooden bars, only faced with 


plates of iron, or the like; having its limb curiouſly divid- | 


ed, diagonally or otherwiſe, into degrees and minutes, and 
even ſeconds, if poſſible; with plain fights fixed to one fide 
of it, or inſtead thereof a teleſcope; and an index mov- 
ing about the centre, carrying either plain ſights, or a tele- 
ſcope. | 

Theſe Quadrants are of principal uſe in taking obſervations of 
the ſun, planets, or fixed ſtars. See OBSERVATION. 
The ancients uſed only plain ſights; but the moderns have 
found it of great beneht to uſe teleſcopes inſtead of them. See 
SIGHT and TELESCOPE, 

Add, that the contrivance of moving the index, by the help 
of a ſcrew on the edge of the limb, and of readily and eaſily 
directing it, and the Quadrant upon it's pedeſtal, to any deſir- 
ed phænomenon, by means of the ſcrews and dented wheels, is 
a ſtill greater improvement of the inſtrument. | 
The particulars of the mechaniſm whereby this is effected, 
would afford a very dry and intricate, as well as uſeleſs de- 
tail; which we ſhall omit, as being ſufficiently known a- 
mong the inſtrument-makers: and in lieu thereof, content 
ourſelves with giving a figure or repreſentation, See Tab. A. 


flronomy, fig. 53. 
The uſe of this inſtrument is obvious—Being adjuſted as 


above, and turned horizontally round on its axis, till through | 


the moveable teleſcope the object be ſeen to fall in with the 
point of interſection of the croſs bars; the degrees cut by the 
index give the altitude required. See "IT ELESCOPE, 
Horodictical QUADRANT, is a pretty, commodious inſtrument, 
thus called trom its uſe in telling the hour of the day. See 
Hour and DIAL. | 

Its conſtruction is ſo ſimple and eaſy, and its application ſo rea- 
dy. that we ſhall deſcribe both; for the uſe of ſome who may 
want other conveniencies. | 

Conſlruction and uſe of the Horodictical QUADRANT— 
From the centre of the Puadrant C, (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 54.) 
whoſe limb AB is divided into 909; . deſcribe ſeven con- 
centric ciicles at intervals at pleaſure ; and to theſe add the 
ſigns of the zodiac in the order they are repreſented in the 


| 


ſcheme. 2. Applying a ruler to the centre C 
AB, mark upon the ſeveral parallels the degrees 
ing to the altitude of the ſun when therein for a b 
hours; connect the points belonging to the ſa air given 
a curve line, to which add the number of the 
radius C A, fit a couple of ſights, and to the cen 


Sutton's QUADRANT, ſometimes, allo, 


QU A 


hour— T0 : 


drant C, tie a thread with a plummet Te af the Dug 
bead to flide. F » aud upon the thre a 


If now the bead be brought to the parallel 

and the Quadrant directed to the fun ll By th lun is, 
through the ſights, the bead will ſhew the hour. 56 
For the plummet in this ſituation cuts all the parallels in 
degrees correſponding to the ſun's altitude: fince th * 
bead is in the parallel which the ſun then deſcribe and an the 
the degrees of altitude to which the ſun is elevated 5 through 
there paſs hour lines; the bead muſt ſhew the 3 
2 1 are not mighty nice, repreſent h "Ra 
ines by arches of circles, or even b ines: 1 
out — ſenſible error. y freight lines and tha with- 


Gunter's QUADRANT, is a kind of Quadrant (iepreſented 


Tab. Ai . 
Ga ao Y ronomy, fig 55 ) invented by our COuntryman Edm. 
This, beſide the graduated limb, fixed ſights, and 

as the other Quadrants, has, likewiſe. 7 8 po 5 
jection of the ſphere on the plane of the equinoctial, gd 
eye placed on one of the poles; by which, beſides the common 


uſes of other Puadrants, ſeveral uſeful queſtions i 
Sc. are eaſily ſolved, ; dnnn 


Uſe of Guniers QUADRANT. 1. To find the ſur' meridian 


alt.tude for any given day; er the day of the mint 
given meridian altitude. Lay the hed = the * the 
month in the ſcale next the limb ; the degree it cuts in th 
* is = col meridian altitude. : 
hus, the thread being laid on the 15 of May, cuts 590, 30 
the altitude ſought—And 8 the * de 2 
the meridian altitude, will ſhew the day of the month, 
2. To find the hour of the day Having put the bead (which 
flides on the thread) to the ſun's place in the ecliptic, cb- 
ſerve the ſun's altitude by the Quadrant; then, if the thread 


be Jaid over the ſame in the limb, the bead will fall upon the 


hour required. 

Thus, ſuppoſe on the 16th of April, the ſun being then in 
the beginning of Taurus, I obſerve the ſun's altitude by 
the Quadrant, to be 369 ; I place the bead to the beginning 
of Taurus in the ecliptic, and lay the thread over 46 
of the limb; and find the bead to fall upon the hour- 
line marked 3 and 9; accordingly the hour is either 9 in the 
morning, or three in the afternoon—Again, laying the bead 
on the hour given (having firſt rectified or put it to the ſun's 
place) the degree cut by the thread on the limb, gives the 
altitude, 

Note, the bead may be rectified otherwiſe, viz. by bringing 
the thread to the day of the month, and the bead to the bour- 
line of 12. 

3. To find the ſun's declination from his place given; and cntra- 
rywiſe—Set the bead to the ſun's place in the ecliptic; more the 


thread to the line of declination ET, and the bead will cut 


the degree of declination required—Contrarily, the bead being 
adjuſted to a given declination, and the thread moved to the 
ecliptic, the bead will cut the ſun's place. 

4. The ſun's place being given, to find his right aſcenfun; r 
contrarily—Lay the thread on the ſun's place in the ecliptic, 
and the degree it cuts on the limb is the right aſcenſion ſought 
—Contrarily, laying the thread on the right aſcenſion, it cus 
the ſun's place in the ecliptic. 

5. The ſun's altitude being given, to find his azimuth; and em. 
trarywiſe—ReRify the bead for the time (as in the ſecond are” 
cle) and obſerve the ſun's altitude: bring the thread to thecom- 
plement of that altitude; thus the bead will give the azimuth 
ſought, among the azimuth lines. | 1 
6. To find the hour of the night from ſome of the five ſtars lat 
down on the Quadrant 1. Put the bead to the ſtar you in 
tend to obſerve, and find how many hours it is off the 15 
ridian, (by article 2.) then from the right aſcenſion of 5 
ſtar, ſubſtract the ſun's right aſcenſion converted into 90 | 
and mark the difference: which difference added to the 0 
ſerved hour of the ſtar from the meridian, ſhews hv many 
hours the ſun is gone from the meridian, which is the bo 
the night, | 2. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. on the 15th of May, the ſun's being ” 5 
fourth degree of Gemini, I ſet the bead to Arcturus3 * 
ſerving his altitude, find him to be in the weſt about 53 > 
and the bead to fall on the hour - line of two after noon: 3 5 
the hour be 11 hours 50 minutes paſt noon, or 10 1 
ſhort of midnight. . 
For 620, the ſun's right aſcenſion converted into time: f fi 
4 hours 8 minutes, which ſubſtracted from 13 hours 5 
nutes, the right aſcenſion of Arcturus, the remainder „ oj 
9 hours 50 minutes; which added to 2 hours, the : 
diſtance of Arcturus from the meridian, ſhews the 

night to be 11 bours 50 minutes, led Co Habs peck 
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apr ANT One of the beſt of Mr. Sutton's Quadrants, 


Tb. Aftronomy, fig. 56) is a ſtereographic pro- 
— * * — | of P. ſphere between the tropics, 


2 the plane of the equinoctial, the eye being in the north 


le. | G ; 
t i latitude of London—The lines running 
k — — to the left are parallels of altitude, and 
— croſſing them are azimuths: the leſs of the two circles 
dounding the projection is; of the tropic of Capricorn, the 

reater 4 of that of Cancer—The two ecliptics are drawn 
Lo a point on the left edge of the Quadrant, with the 
characters of the figns upon them; and the two horizons 
are drawn from the ſame point— L he limb is divided both 
into degrees, and time; and by having the ſun's altitude, the 
hour of the day may be here found to a minute. 
The quadrantal arches next the centre contain the calendar of 
months; and under them, in another arch, is the ſun's decli- 
On chi projection are placed ſeveral of the moſt noted fixed 
ſtars between the tropics, and the next below the projection is 
the Quadrat, and line of ſhadows. See QUADRAT. 


Uſe of Sutton's or Collins's QuaDRANnT—To find the time 


n-riling or ſetting, his amplitude, azimuth, hour of the 
Ag 2 = een over the day and the month, and 
bring the bead to the proper ecliptic, either that of ſummer 
or winter, according to the ſeaſon; (which is called rectify- 
ing) then, moving the thread, bring the bead to the horizon; 
in which caſe the thread will cut the limb in the time of the 
fan's riſing or ſetting, before, or after ſix; and at the ſame 


time the bead will cut the horizon in the degrees of the ſun's | 


amplitude, 

Again, obſerving the ſun's altitude with the Quadrant, and 
fuppoling it found 45 on the 24th of April; lay the thread 
over the 24th of April; bring the bead to the ſummer eclip- 
tic, and carry it to the parallel of altitude 45% In which 
caſe the thread will cut the limb at 552, 15', and the hour will 
be ſeen among the hour-lines to be either 41' paſt nine in the 
morning, or 19 paſt two in the afternoon. 

Laſtly, the bead among the azimuths ſhews the ſun's diſtance 
from the ſouth, viz. 50% 41". 

But note, that if the ſun's altitude be leſs than what it is at 
ſix o'clock, the operation muſt be performed among thoſe pa- 
rallels above the upper horizon ; the bead being rectified to the 
winter ecliptic. 


Sinical QUADRANT, is an inſtrument of uſe in navigation 


It is repreſented Tab. Navigation, fig. 18. and conſiſts 
of ſeveral concentric quadrantal arches, divided into eight e- 
qual parts by radii with parallel right lines croſſing each other 
at right angles. | 
Now, any of the arches, e. gr. BC may be accounted a Qua- 
drant of any of the great circles of the ſphere, chiefly of the 
horizon, and meridian; if, then, BC be taken for a Qua- 
drant, e. gr. of the horizon; either of the ſides, e. gr. 
AB, may repreſent the meridian; and the other, AC will 
repreſent a parallel, or line of eaſt and weſt ; and all the 
other lines parallel to AB will alſo be meridians; and all 
thoſe parallel to AC, eaſt and weſt parallels, or eaſt and 
welt lines. FE, 

Again, the eight ſpaces into which the arches are divided by 
the radii, repreſent the eight points of the compaſs in a quarter 
of the horizon; each containing 119, 15 | 

The arch BC is likewiſe divided into 900, and each degree 
ſubdivided into 12” AN 


To the center is fixed a thread, as AL; which being laid 


over any degree of the Quadrant, ſerves to divide the ho- 
rizon. | 

If the Sinical Quadrant be taken for a fourth part of the 
meridian; one fide thereof, AB, may be taken for the 
common radius of the meridian and the equator ; and then 
the other, AC, will be half the axis of the  world—The 
degrees of the circumference B C will repreſent degrees 
of latitude, and the parallels to the fide A B, aſſumed from 
every point of latitude to the axis A C, will be radii of the 
wee of latitude, as likewiſe the ſine complements of thoſe 
latitudes. | W 7 

Suppoſe, then, it be required to find the degrees 268 of lon- 
gitude contained in 83 = ho leſſer leagues, in the parallel of 
48%—Lay the thread over 480 of latitude on the circum- 
ference, and count thence the 83 leagues, or AB, begin- 
ning at A: this will terminate in k, allowing every ſmall in- 
terval, four leagues. Then tracing out the parallel H G, 
irom the point H to the thread; the part A G of the 
thread ſhews that 125 greater, or equinoctial leagues, make 
6, 15"; and therefore that the 8 ; leſſer leagues A H which 
make the difference of l of the courſe, and are equal 


to the radi f the 4 » 
parallel, webs ; G I, make 69, 15% of the aid 


lf the ſhip fail an oblique courſe, ſuch courſe. beſides the | 


north and ſouth greater leagues, gives leſſer leagues caſter] 
and weſterly ; to be reduced to degrees of longitude of the 


equator—Bug theſe leagues being made neither on the parallel 


departure, nor on that of arrival, but in all che inter- | | 


QUADRANT, inGunnery, called alſo the Gunner's Square, is 


QUADRANT of Altitude, is an appendage of the artificial globe; 


QUADRANTAL, in antiquity, a veſſel in uſe among the Ro- 


QUADRANTAL Space, in geometry. See QUADRANT, 
QUADRANTAL Triangle, is a ſpherical triangle, one of whoſe 


QUADRANTATA Terre, in our ancient law-books is uſed for 
a. quarter of an acre 3 now called a Rood. See ACRE and Roop, 
See alſo FARDINGDEAL, © N FAX] 

QUADRAT, QvuapRAaTUM, called alſo Geometrical Square or 


—— — 2— 


mediate ones; we muſt find a mean proportional parallel be- 
tween them. | 
To find this, we have on the inſtrument a ſcale of croſs La- 
.titudes. Suppoſe, then, it were required to find a mean parallel 
between the parallels of 40® and 600. With your compaſles 

take the middle between the 40th and Goth degree on the ſcale: 
this middle point will terminate againſt the 5 1ſt degree, which 
is the mean parallel required. | 

Uſe of the Sinical QUADRANT is to form triangles upon, ſi- 
milar to thoſe made by a ſhip's way, with the meridian and 
parallels ; the ſides of which triangles are meaſured by the equal 
intervals between the concentric Puadrants, and the lines N. 
and S. E. and W. 
The lines and arches are diſtinguiſhed, every fifth, by a 
broader line; ſo that if each interval be taken for one 
league, there will be five between one broad line and ano- 
ther, 4 
Now, ſuppoſe a ſhip to have failed 150 leagues north-eaſt, 
one fourth north; which is the third point, and makes an an- 
gle of 33, 45 with the north part of the meridian Here 
are given two things, viz. the courſe, and diſtance failed, by 
which a triangle may be formed on the inſtrument, ſimilar to 
that made by the ſhip's courſe, and her longitude and latitude ; 
and hence may the unknown parts of the triangle be found, 
See TRIANGLE, 
Thus, ſuppoſing the centre A to repreſent the place of depar- 
ture; count, by means of the concentric arches, along the 
point the ſhip failed in, as AD, 150 leagues from A to D: 
then is the point D the place the ſhip is arrived at ; which note, 
— This done, let DE be parallel to the fide ; and then there 
will be formed a right angled triangle AED, ſimilar to that 
of the ſhip's courſe, difference of longitude, and latitude: the 
ſide AE gives 125 leagues for the difference of latitude north- 
wards, which makes 60, 15'; and the {ide D E gives 83 leſſer 
leagues anſwering to the parallels; which being reduced, as 
ſhewn above, gives the difference of longitude—And thus is the 
whole triangle found. | 


an inſtrument ſerving to elevate or point cannons, mortars, 
Sc. according to the places they are to be levelled or directed 
to. See MorTar, LEVEL, Cc. | 
It conſiſts of two branches, made of braſs or wood; one a- 
bout a foot long, 8 lines broad, and one line in thickneſs ; the 
other four inches long, and the ſame thickneſs and breadth as 
the former Between theſe branches is a Quadrant divided into 
90 degrees, beginning from the ſhorter branch, and furniſhed 
with thread and plummet, See its figure repreſented Tab, For- 
tification, fig. 4. 

he uſe of this inſtrument is eaſy ; nothing more being requir- 
ed but to place the longeſt branch in the mouth of the cannon 
or mortar, and elevate or lower it, till the thread cuts the de- 
doro neceſſary to hit a propoſed object. 

metimes, alſo, on one of the ſurfaces of the long branch 
is noted the diviſion of diameters, and weights of iron bul- 
lets; as alſo the bores of pieces. See Ok DPNAN CE, Ca- 
LIBER, &c, 


conſiſting of a lamina, or ſlip of braſs, the length of a Qua- 
drant of one of the great circles of the globe; and divided into 
90 degrees. 
At the end where the diviſion terminates, is a nut rivetted 
on and furniſhed with a ſcrew, by means whereof the inſtru- 
ment is fitted on to the meridian; and moveable round upon 
the rivet, to all points ef the horizon. See its figure in Tab, 
Aſtronomy, fig. 61. © | 

Its uſe is to ſerve as a ſcale in meaſuring of altitudes, amplitudes, 
azimuths, &c, See the manner of it's application under the uſe - 
of the globe. 


mans for the meaſuring of liquids, See MEASURE, 

It was at firſt called Amphera ; afterwards Quadrantal, from 
its form, which was ſquare every way, like a die. See Au- 
PHORA. | mar K 
Its capacity was 80 libræ, or pounds of water, which made 
48 ſextaries, 2 urnæ, or 8 congii. See Conc1us. 


ſides at leaſt is a quadrant of a circle; and one of its angles a 
right angle. See SPHERICAL Triangle. | 


Line of ſhadows, is an additional member on the face of the 
common Gunter's and Sutton's Quadrants; of fome uſe in tak - 
ing altitudes, &c. See QUADRANT. | 
The Quadrat KLH, (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 55.) has each of its 
ſides divided into 1 o0 equal parts, commencing from the extremes; 
ſo as the number 100 falls on the angle; and repreſenting tan- 
nts to the arch of the limb. F 
be diviſions are diſtinguiſhed by little lines from 5 to 5, 
and by numbers from 10 to 10; and the diviſions being 
occaſionally 


occaſionally produced a-croſs, form a kind of lattice, confiſt- 
ivg of 10000 little ſquares, * | 
The proportion here, is, as radius is to the tangent of the 
angle of altitude at the place of obſervation (i. e. to the parts 
of the Quadrat cut by the thread) ſo is the diſtance between 
the ſtation and foot of the object, to its height above the eye. 
See ALTITUDE. 


je of the QUADRAT, geometrical ſquare, or line of ſhadows | 


—t, The Quadrant being vertically placed, and the ſights di- 
rected to the top of the tower, or other object whoſe height 
is required; if the thread cut the fide of the Quadrat mark- 

ed right ſhadows, the diſtance from the baſe of the tower 
to the point of ſtation is leſs than the tower's height —If the 
thread fall on the diagonal of the ſquare, the diſtance is juſt e- 
qual to the height—If it fall on that ſide marked verſed ſha- 
dyws, the diſtance exceeds the height. - | 
Hence, meaſuring the diſtance, the height is found by the 
Rule of three; inaſmuch as there are three terms given—In- 
deed, their diſpoſition is not always the fame; for when the 
thread cuts the ſide of right ſhadows, the firſt term in the Rule 
of three ought to be that part of the fide cut by the thread; 
the ſecond the ſide of the ſquare; and the third the diſtance 
meaſured If the thread cut the other fide, the firſt term is 
the whole fide of the ſquare, the ſecond the parts of the fide 
cut by the thread, and the third the diſtance. 

For an inſtance of each—Suppoſe, e. gr. in looking at the 
top of - a ſteeple the thread cut the fide of right hadows in the 
point 40, and that the diſtance meafures 20 poles; the caſe 
then will ftand thus: as 40 is to 100, ſo is 20 to a fourth 
term, which I find to be 50; the height of the ſteeple in poles. 
Again, ſuppoſing the thread to fall on the other fide, in the 
point 50, and the diſtance to meaſure 35 poles ; the terms are 
to be diſpoſed thus: as 100 is to 60; ſo is 35 to a fourth term, 

Dix. 21, the height required. 

e of the QUADRAT without calculation — The preceding 
caſes may be performed without calculation where the divi- 
tions of the ſquare are produced both ways, ſo as to form the 
area into little ſquares, | 
Thus, ſuppoſe, 1. The thread to fall on 40 in the fide of 
right ſhadsws, and the diſtance be meaſured 20 poles ; ſeek 
among the little ſquares for that perpendicular to the fide 
which is 20 parts from the thread ; this perpendicular will cut 
the ſide of the ſquare next the centre, in the point 50, which 
is the height required in poles. 

2. If the thread cut the fide of the ver/ed ſhadows in the point 

60, and the diſtance be 35 poles; count 35 parts on the fide 
of the Quadrat from the centre; count alſo the diviſions of 
the perpendicular from the point 35 to the thread, which will 
be 21, the height of the tower in poles. | 
Note, in all caſes, the height of the centre of the inſtrument 
is to be added. See farther under SHADOW, | 
U ADRA T, in aſtrology, called alſo QUARTILE, an a- 
ſpect of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are diſtant from 
each other, a quadrant or ninety degrees, See ASPECT. 
This is held a malignat afpeft. See QUARTILE. 

QUADRAT, in printing, is a ſort of ſpace; that is, a piece 
of metal, caſt like the letters, to be uſed occaſionally in com- 
poſing, in order to form the intervals between words, at the 
ends of lines, &c. See PRINTING. 

There are Quadrats of divers ſizes, as m Quadrats, n Qua- 
drats, &c. Which are reſpectively of the dimenſions of ſuch 
letters. | 

QUADRATA Legio, among the Romans, was a legion con- 
ſiſting of 4000 men. See LEGION. 

QUADRATIC Eguation, is an equation wherein the un- 
known quantity is of two dimenſions 7. e. the ſquate of the 
root, or number ſought—As is, x*=4+4*. See Equa- 
TION. | | 
e equations are of two kinds; ſimple, ot pure; and ad- 

- Jeated. | 


the unknown root is equal to the abſolute number given: as in 
44=36 ;,c6e=146; y=133225. | 


The reſolution of theſe is eaſy ; it being apparent that nothing 
more is required than to extract the ſquare- root out of the 


number or known quantity. See EXTRACTION, © © 


Thus the value of à in the firſt equation is equal to 6; in the | 


ſecond e=1 2, and a little more, as being a ſurd root; and in 
the third example y=365. See Root. _ 45 

Adfefted QUADRATICS, are thoſe which between the higheſt 

power of the unknown number, and the abſolute number 


' 28, 4a4-2 ba = Io. Sce ADFECTED, 


All equations of this rank are in one orother of the following | 


forms: viz. aa Ad R. aa—ad=R. ada R. 

There are feveral methods of extracting the roots of adfeed 
Quadratics; the moſt convenient is that of Harriot. Suppoſe 
K* A z; here x being aſſumed as a part of the rovt ; 
a, the known quantity of the ſecond term, will be double the 
other part; and therefore half of à is the other part The 
ſquare thereof, will be completed by adding one fourth of 


; 
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| | . names uſed by the Arabs for the 
Simple or pure QUADRATICS, are thoſe where the ſquare of | ' names .uſed by the Arabs for f 


QUADRATURE, QuaDratura, in goomet!y 


See AREA. CR RS ons dence, | 
Squares of equal areas, are 9 had; by only aum 


_ .ZIUM 


aa; which done, the root of the ſquare may be extraded * 


x2 Ta. ba 
. +... 4ca4 00 2d, 
a*, an, $ei=ie%, Þ coi 
*. ia (Aa. 620 wen 
==. e. #) 


In lieu of the characters + and —, we here uſe points: | 
avoid the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing ſeveral caſes, See p, 0 


£50« 
LUTION, 50 


Conftrutlion of QU ADRATIC Equations ; See Congyyy,. 


TION. 


QUADRATING a piece, among gunners, is the ſeeing tha 


a piece of ordnance be duly placed, and poized in its car n., 
that its wheels be of an equal height, Sc. See Carnie 
OR DNANcE, Cannon, Ec. | ) 


QUADRATO-CUBUS, QUuADRATo0-QUADRATo.Cupy, | 


and QUaPRATo-CuBo-CuBnus, are names uſed by Diophan. 
tus, Vieta, Oughtred, and others, for the 5th, 7th, and 8th 
powers of numbers. See POWERS. 


QUADRAT0-QUADRATUM, or Biquadratum, the fourth po. 


er of numbers; or the product of the cube multiplied bj the 
root. See POWER, 


QUADRATRIX, in geometry, a mechanical line, by means 


whereof we can find right lines equal to the circumference of 
circles, or other curves, and of the ſeveral parts thereof, & 
CIRCLE, QUADRATURE, Oc. 

Or, more accurately, the Juadratriæ of a curve, is a tranken. 
dental curve deſcribed on the ſame axis, the ſemiordinates where. 
of being given, the quadrature of the correſpondent parts in the 


bother curve, are likewiſe given. See Cx vx. 


Thus, e. gr. the curve AND, (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 21.) may 
be called the Quadratrix of the Parabola AMC, fince it b de- 
monſtrated that APM A is=PN?*, or APM ASAP. py, 
or APMA=—PN. a, Oc. 

The moſt eminent of theſe Quadratrices are, that of Dinoſtra- 
tes, and that of Mr. T fchirnhaufen for the circle; and that of 
Mr. Perks for the hyperbola. 


QuUAaDRATRIxof Dineftrates, is a curve, AM mm, (Ta, 


Analyſis, fig. 22.) whereby the quadrature of the circle q; ef. 
fected, though not geometrically, but mechanically ; thus call- 
ed from its inventor Dinoſtrates. 

Its geneſis is thus Divide the Quadrantal arch ANB into 
any numbet of equal parts; in NA, Sc. by a continual bif 
ſection— divide the radius AC into the ſame number of parts 
in the points Pp, Sc. Draw radii CN, en, &c.—Laſth, 
on the points Pp, &c. ere perpendiculars PM, pn, Gr. 
the curve formed by connecting theſe lines is the Juadratrix if 
Dinoftrates. A ; 

Here, from the conſtruction, AB: AN:: AC: AP; and 
therefore, if AB=a, AC, AN=x, AP=y; ah, 
See QUADRATURE, 


QuaDRATRIX Tſchirnhaufiana, is a tranſcendental curve AM 


mm B, (fig. 23.) whereby the quadrature of the circle islike- 
wiſe effected; invented by Mr, Tſchirnhauſen, in imitation 


of that of Dinoſtrates. 


It's geneſis is thus conceiyed Divide the quadrant ANB, and 
its radius AC into equal parts, as in the former; and from 
the points P, p, Cc. draw the right lines PM, n, &, peri- 
lel to CB; and from the points N, a, Ec. the rightlins NM, 
um, Sc. parallet to A C-—TFhe points A Mn, &c. being con. 


Na the Quadratrix is formed; wherein AD: AN:: 
AC: AP. e 
8 ro again, ſince AB: AN:: AC: AP; if AB=«, and 


AC, AN x, and AP=y;. ax=by, See QUAD" 


TURE, | | 
UADRATUM Cai, QUaDrATo-Quanrato 


UADRATUM, and QUAD RATUM Surdeſold, _ 
| 6th, $th, atid1 oth powers 


ty, the 


numbers. See Pow ERs. © 


act of ſquaring; or of reducing a figure to a ſquare; 0! find- 


| called the Quadratur of a circle, an ellipfis, A triangle, 0 


g See CIRAcLE n 1 


the like. © | i ee eee 
Id. H de, bf ler figures comes" under the om 
hn 1 bre than the finding 
g f ** C mon geometry; as ambunting to no more 
given, have ſome intermediate powet of the unknown number : : 5 7 


; : . * , > — * ual 
their areas, or ſuperficies; "which are in effect their ſquai&, 


- 


: 


the roots of the areas thus found? and on ſuch root 453 ' 


L J: i : (rs | | | _— the partic!” 

conſtructing a ſquafe. * See $qvARE. See alſo t * 
lar met ”, of finding the areas or ſquares, under 1 Kar 
lar figure, as TRIA 


5E, PARALLELOORAM, | 
2277 1190 eine we 10 a 


c. 


* — . 
_ 


- . * 
7 : * 
. = i 1 : 
= oe T6 R 1 .m—] ro Ya 


: ; * by ' | 4 0 rea 1 | 17 0 of their 
The DLuadrature 9 curves, that i is, the pans 4 cu 

area, of the finding à tectilineat ſpace equal te | tueee- 
8 nenne — ; * 8 100 29 2 SD 89 
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2 


| 1 9 Though the Quadrature, eſpecially of the circle, be a thing 


QU A 


ear ſpace;inamptter of much deeper ſpeculation and makes 


** \ 


2 part of the higher geometry. See GEOMETRY. 


the firſt rate mathematicians among t cients 


nee UADRATURE of the circle) | 
ſolicitous about, (fee QUADRAT! f. tbe circi. 
. were very in chi kind has been dane ſo.confiderable, as in 


br :4dle of the laſt century; When, u, in the 
45 — — Mer. Neil and my lord Brounker, and afterwards, 
05 — = lame year, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, geometrically de- 


monſtrated the quality of ſome curves to a ſtraight line. 


ever publiſhed was given by, Mercator in 2 95 Xo wall 
| | ; of 4 


% " K* . — 
=. tion of my lord Bro Aren uadratur 
8 mu bo r, allis's or 10n ot A fr "0; 


SEL TY 


fore diſcovered a method of attaining the quantity of all qua- 


Jrable curves analytically by his method of fluxions, before 


1668. See FLUX1ONS. © © 
K betweeen Sir Chriſtopher Wren and Mr. Huy- 
gens which of the two firſt found the Quadrature of any deter- 
miinate cycloidal ſpace— Mr. Leibnitz afterwards found that 
bl another ſpace; and Mr, Bernoulli in 1699, diſcoyered the 
| Quadrature of an infinity of cycloidal ſpaces, not only ſeg- 
ments, but alſo ſectors, Cc. . SeeQUADRATURE of the ꝙ- 
chid, QUADRATURE of the lune, &c. ins 
QuaprATURE of the circle, or the find 
7 4 given circle, is a problem that has employed the mathe- 
|  maticians of all ages; but ſtill in vain. See CIRCLE,:, 
WW 7: depends on the ratio of the diameter to the periphery, 
which was never yet determined in preciſe numbers. See 
- DiamETER, &c. | EMS abr 
Were this ratio known, (which would imply the circumfe- 
rence's being expreſſed by ſome affection of the diameter; and, 
of conſequence, that it were equal to a right line) the Qua- 
drature of the circle were effected: it being demonſtrated, that 
the area of a circle is equal to a rectangular triangle, whoſe 
two ſides comprehending the right angle, are the radius, and a 
right line equal to the circumference—So that to ſquare the 
Circle, all that is required is to rectify it. See CIRCUMF E- 
RENCE and RECTIFICATION., | me e : 
Many have approached very near this ratio—Archimedes 
ſeems to have Sor one of the firſt who attempted it; which 
he did by means of regular polygons inſcribed and circumſcrib- 
ed; and by uſing polygons of 96 ſides, fixed the ratio as 7 to 
22, See POLYGON. — 5 
Some of the moderns have come nearer, particularly Lud, à 
Ceulen, who with infinite induſtry found, at length, that 
ſuppoſing the diameter 1, the circumference is Jeſs than 
3-14159265 358979323846264.338387950; but yet greater 
than the ſame number, if laſt cypher be turned into 
an unit, | | 
Strict geometry here failing, authors have had recourſe to 
| Other means; and particularly, to a ſort of curves, called 
Quadratrices but theſe being mechanical curves, inſtead of 
geometrical ones, or rather tranſcendental inſtead of algebrai- 
cal ones, the problem is not fairly ſolved thereby. See T'RAn- 
SCENDENTAL, MECHANICAL, Ce. QUADRATRIX. 
Hence, recourſe has been had, by others, to analytics—and 
the problem attempted by three forts of algebraic calcula - 
tions — The firſt gives a kind of tranſcendental Quadratures, 
by equations of indefinite degrees: as if x*+x be equal to 
30, and æ be ſought, it will be found to be 3; becauſe 3? 
+ 3, is 27 +3, or 30.— The ſecond by vulgar numbers, 
though irrationally ſuch ; or by the roots of common equa- 
tions, which for the general Quadrature, or its ſectors, is 
impoſſible—The third by means of certain ſeries, exhibiting 
the quantity of a circle by a progreſſion of terms. | 


Arithmetic, in effect, affords us very accurate and intelligible | 
Expreſſions for all rational numbers; but it is defe&ive as to | 
| Irrationals ; which are infinitely more numerous than the | 


former: there being e. gr. an infinity of them between 1 and 
2. The root of 2, which is a mean proportional between 1 
and 2, isa very obſcure idea; and its magnitude is ſuch, as 
that if you would expreſs it in rational numbers, which alone 
are clearly intelligible, you may till approach nearer and 
nearer its exact value, but never ariſe preciſely at it. 
Thus, if for the value of the root of a, you Kult 
viſibly too little; if, then, you add 2, it is too much; for 
the ſquare of 14, or of +, exceeds 2. If, again, you take 
away *, you will find you have taken too much; and if you 


will return , the ſum will be too great—Thus, may you | 


proceed to infinity, without ever finding a number to ſtop 


at. — 2 5 07 5 
Now theſe numbers, thus found, being diſpoſed in their 
2 order, what may we call an infinite ſeries,” See 


Farther, of infinite ſeries's there are ſome which. only yield | 
870 ſum, as 25 4, V2 Ce. and in general all ſuch 2s de- N 


II. 
126. 


» 
: 


bon after this, others at bome and abroad, did the like in 


To 


1 


ing 4 ſquare equal | 


bird er $f, 3, Sec 


would ſquare any portion thereof, at pleaſure, the 


ve bnly'to do with the former, as expreſſi 


Site magnitude; yet ęannot even the ſum of theſe ao. 


we are certain, that it_ is Impoſlid 


diagonal of a AX whoſe fide is x, expreſſes the toof of 2. 
See DiacoNnar. HG A 


may be 7 * lines which cannot be expreſſed but by an infinite 
l 


be expreſſed by ſeveral: different ſeries, jt is poſlible the cir- 
cumference of the circle may be expreſſed in ſome other ſe- 


is 4—i—4—;77, &c.—The ſecond, diſcovered by Mr. 


yd dx 1 * ds —- 1 di ga dx — 125 — * dx 
252 — K dx—, to infinity. | 14 
Hax =# — 3 22. 71 1132 * — 281 1% 
to infinity. 0 

When æ becomes equal to the radius C A; the ſpace DCPM 
degenerates into a quadrant. Subſtituting, therefore, 1 far 
x, the quadrant will be 1=—j—£—:1+:= 12-416 Cc. 


in inſinitum. Which ſame ſeries will meaſure the entire area 


of the circle, the diameter being 1. 


Mr. Leibnitz's QUADRATURE of the circle. Let the tangent 


KB (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 25;)=*, BC=1; and the ſecant 
AC, infinitely near a Rk CK, and the little arch KL be 


drawn with the radius CK; then wil AK 2 dx, KC 
(is.) Now ſince the angles at B and L, are right 


angles; and by reaſon of the infinitely ſmall angle KCL, 


the angle BEC= KAC; we ſhall have 


KC:BC::KA:KL, 
4 1+):1::ds; 44 


W v (1 2 
Farther, CK: KL: : CM: mM n 
rn, 12 44 


f (1+#x*) "r+55. 

Therefore the ſector CMm=4 dx: (1+ 3*) = ( dx—x*; 
dx+x* dx e dx+x* dx — x dx, &c.) whence by the 
integral calculus; we find the ſector BCM, whoſe tangent 
KBS = K- 3 ＋ cb. - += Axl, &c. in 
infinitum. And therefore if BM be the octant of the circle; 
or an arch of 45, the ſector will be 4 -;++F, = &, &c. 
in infinitum. The double, therefore, of this ſeries, 1 
3+5=-5 +9=- &$z Sc. in infinitum, is the quadrant of 
the 4 or if the diameter be i, the entire area of the 
circle. | 


QUADRATURE of the lunes Though a definite Quadrature 


of the entire circle, was never yet given; yet there have been 
various portions of it ſ. —T he firſt partial Quadrature 
was given by Hippocrates of Chio ; who fquared a portion 
called, from its figure, the lune, or lunuld. 


See Lune, 


where the Quadrature is ſhewn, 


This Quadrature has no dependance on that of the circle; 
but then it only extends to the entire lune, or its half; if you 


ture of the circle comes in the way. 
Yet ſome of the modern geometers have found the Quadra 
ture of any portion of the lune at pleaſure, independently of 


the ——— of the circle; though ſtill ſubject to a certain 


reſtriẽtion which prevents the Quadratur from being perfect, 
and, as 2 abſolute and indefinite. 
| 10 3 NY 
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Then will 
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" But [oft Junge x 


is infinitum. Therefore, yds =c 9 da 15a 


= Qc—$ac— 40 A; ac c ac, Sc. in inſfni- 


— 


| Hence, 1. If . ac=1; the area of the ellipſis = 1—; | 
2 4 2 Wan BD. 5 


nb =, Oc. in infinitum: whence it is 
mean proportional between the conjugate axis of the ellipſis. 


equal to the greater axis, as ac to 42; that this, as c to 4, or 
as the leſs axis to the greater. Hence, laſtly, having the 
Quadratur of the circle, we ſhall likewiſe have that of the el- 
lipſis, and on the contra x. 5 
QUADRATURE of the parabola— For the parabola we have a 
 Duadratrix or tranſcendent curve, which gives its ſquares, 


Note, If a curve be not ſuppoſed deſcribed, but only an equa- | 


origin of x is to be fixed, we are to put x in the in- 


QUuADRATURE of the 
a 2uadratrix, invented by Mr. Perks. See QUADRA- 


- 


Mercator QUADRATURE of the hyperbola between its aſymp- 


eee 


have | | 


Let, then, A Q, AB 1; then will PO (x—xx) 
and m dx / (x—xx): x, But it is ſhewn, that / (x| 


infinitum. Therefore, dx / (-x): x= (the numerators 
- of the exponents being diminiſhed by two units in the divi- 
ſion byx) x: 2 dX— f: *: 2 danny x3; 2 dx A5: 2 


or the element QMSgq of the cycloidical ſpace AM Q 
-=-2x* : 
Oo. in infinitum. W hoſe ſum A: ; ;- A: 


manner as the others. | ume. WE 
F" the allipfe—The' lips,” too, is 4 curve 


. We have here 


Hence, the parabolic ſpace is to the rectangle of the ſe- 
miordinate into the abſcille as 5 xy to Y; that is, as 2 | 


1 „ — 
'Q U A 
. % « 


10 2761, the mitqiis de 'Hdpital publiſhed a new matinet of 


ſquaring the parts of the June taketi different e onal bo 


different conditions — though this, too, is imperf £ 
VADRATURE b 4 © 
whoſe preciſe 0 in definite terms is net yet. ef- 


ſeries. 


Let AC (Tab. dual, fr. ab:] ce. 
r OTE 29 


= A rm}. io pl by omit os 
x2—xt—x ox —7410,, | 


24 84 1645 1287 25649 . v7 13 
cdx cdx cdx 


| 28? | 

$eafds _ 7ex"98s £4104 55MM | ail 
— T3328 278316 Sc. in inſinitum. x 719 e de 
if then for x be put a; the quadrant of the ellipſis will be 


- tum, Which fame ſeries exhibits the entire area of the ellip- 
ſis, if a denote the intire axis, | Of 6 9 003 


152 7 


evident that an ellipſis is equal to a circle whoſe diameter is a 


2. Hence, alſo, an ellipſis is to a circle whoſe diameter is 


See QUADRATRIX. 
But it may be likewiſe had thus: 
 ax=9y* See PARABOLA.. 
at . 2 x. 2 Bp 
': gdx=a": 21 :2dx 10 
e e ee ebe, 


to 3. 
tion to it given, ſo as it does not appear e. gr. where the 


tegral, and expunging what are multiplied by x, add to it the 
remainder, if there be any, under the contrary ſign; to have 
the Quadrature ſought, 


TRIX. | 
The analytical Quadrature was firſt given by N. Mercator of 
Holſtein, the firſt inventor of infinite ſeries'ss But Merca- 
tor finding his ſeries by diviſion; Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr, 
Leibnitz improved upon his method; the one ſeeking them 
by the extraction of roots, the other by a ſeries preſuppoſed. 
See SERIES. " 


totes—Since in an hyperbola within the aſymptotes, a*=by 
S-xy; or if a=b=1, (which may be ſuppoſed, ſince the de- 
termination of & is arbitrary.) 255 e 
Then will. t 
* I:(1+x)=y 
That is (the diviſion being actually performed) 
ITA -s K, &c, 


& S* — 0 K + 37 — 4 ＋ 335 —½ K + 3x7, Cc. 
in infinitum. 


fig. 27.) = PM, in the triangle PMT, the angles M and 
T will be equal; and conſequently, T P Q= M. But the 
meaſure of the angle APQ is the half arch AP; which 
likewiſe meaſures the angle T PA. Therefore APQ = 
FMP= M ms, by reaſon MP and mg are parallel. 

Wherefore, ſince the angles at 8 and-Q are right angles, we 


AQ:QP::MS:mS _ ; 


—) S : 2 — f $3; 2— 45: #1 7:9 Cc. in 


dx, Sc. in inſinitum. Whoſe ſum 2x" ; ?*—3x3; 2 — 4 x5: 2 
— 4, x7:2, Cc. in infinitum, is the ſemiordinate of the 
cycloid QM referred to the axis AP. Hence, QM dx, 


2 dx -K: 2 dx — 240 K*: 2 d — 56“: 2 dx, 


erefore, as before, recourſe to a 


bola—For this, too, we have! 


QUADRATURE of the cycloid—Since TP (Tab. Analy/is, | 


Q A 


2 1/4, Ge. in ede, actes U. hy, 
I cid AMO, G 2 N 0e Iitnid men | 
to & MACS; we ſhall find the Sauce 
of the area AMG=&4 # ( -r.) Which MHG 
fame with the element of the ſegment of the euch the 
FE 

; and conſequently, the area AD Ur 
micircle APB, | 4 5 © equal deb. 


Hence, ſince C B is equal to the ſemiperiphery org. 
ff that=p and AB=ay the reftangle BON 4 tt, 
| the femicircle AP B, and conſequently, the externyl and 
| dical ſpace AD CS ap. Therefore the are, of me 
| Tycloid ACB=2 ap, and AMC BPA i 
| - quently, the area of the cycloid is triple of the ;,, 
SA 185 dg; 
VADATURE DAogiftic , or logarithmic 
the ſubtangent P T. (Tab, Anahſis, fig. 28.) =; p 


s , 1 


* 
4 


e ya Fg 
ydx=ady © 1 
Wherefore the indeterminate ſpace HPMJ- ; 
rectangle of PM into PIT. 8 4 , 2 Jultothe 
Hence, 1. Let QS=z; then will the i hints 
 ISQH=az; andy conſequently, SMPQ—, Ie 
5-2) ; that is, the ſpace intercepted between they 
logiſtic ſemiordinates is equal to the rectangls of the Fr 
gent into the difference of the ſemiordinates. \ 
2. Therefore the ſpace BAPM, is to the ſpace Pg 
as the difference of the ſemiordinates A B and PM, 
difference of the ſemiordinates PM and SQ. ' 
QUADRATURE of des Cartes's curve, which is defined by 
the equation, 62 :; &: b—x: y, 
ince, by = bx — x3 
y=(bx*—=x3) : + 
ydx = (bx* dx — x3 dx) : b 
Hdx =33; 3 b —x+; 4 52 | 
QUADRATURE of all curves comprebended indir thi geen 
equation, y=x4/" (x +@) (2! 
Since y = r La) Tom | 
Jar dx (x Ti: 
To render the element integrable ; ſuppoſe, 


(x+4) E: n= 


PF 4 


Then will x + a=v* © 
— — 1 dv 
ydx=—mv" dy | 1 
Hdd 2 I en Let x=0: The 
| Remainder == ay" a. Whence, the area of the cure 
2 (x+4) eee u Va. | 


QUADRATURE, in aſtronomy, that aſpect, or {ituation of 
the moon, when ſhe is = diſtant | by der 

| Moon, Fo | 
Or, the Quadrature is when ſhe is in a middle point of her 

orbit, between the points of conjunction and oppolition; 
which happens twice in each revolutian, viz, in the 
and third quarter, See ORBIT, Orrosiriox, and Con- 
JUNCTION, 5 | | 
When the moon is in her Quadrature, ſhe exhibits that pla 
ſis which we call the half moon, i. e. ſhe ſhines with juſ 
half her face; and is ſaid to be biſected, or dichotomizel. 
See PHAasis and Dichorour. ; 
In the moon's progreſs from the ſyzygies to her Quadrature, 
her gravity towards the earth is continually increaling by 
the action of the ſun; and her motion. retarded for the 
ſame reaſon—Her motion, then, in her orbit is loweſt 
her gravity to the earth is greateſt when in the Quodre- 
tures, See GRAVITY. 


vity continually decreaſes, and the velocity increaſes. 

The ratio is thus: as radius is to the ſum, or difference of cue 

and an half the co-fine of double the diſtance of the mo 

from the ſyzygy, and half the radius; ſo is the adcition® 
gravity in the Juadratures to the diminution or encreaſe 

of in any other ſituation, See SYZYGY. 


- 06 
Hence the moon's orbit is more convex in the n 


than in the ſyzygies; and hence the circular figure of 

moon's orbit is changed into an oval, whoſe. greater au 5b 

through the Quadratures; and hence alſo, the moon * 
diſtant =_ earth at the ſyzygies, and more at the V- 

dratures. ORBIT. wh” een eee 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the moon approach mr 
earth when her gravity is diminiſhed ; that excels nor'®: 

' the immediate effect of this diminution, but of the inferior 


of che orbit towards the Qadrur- m. 


In her receſs from the Duadratures to the ſyzygies the zu 
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2 A line equal to 900 in circumference. See SECTOR, © 


adratires, and within zy degrees thereof, the 4 | 
- des of the moon go backwards, or more in unteceden ia; 
- but for wards in the ſyzygies. Ser APSIDES, 


In the 


* . "8+ / K 2 — in * revo 
The moon's orbit undergoes various alterations each | 
| — excentricity 1 the reateſt when the _ of the 
- apſides is in the Fzygies ; kaff when in the Qradratures, 
See ExcENTRICIT T. | 


_- Conſidering one intire revolution, the nodes move flower | 


as the moon approaches the Quadratures, and 


- #nd flower moor roaches the ele- 
| -+eſt when ſhe is therein: but conſiderin ſeveral revo 
FT — the nodes go back faſteſt in the Dundratures, See 


| NopE, 9 e ene _ oh 
* inclination of the plane of the moon's orbit increaſes as 
83 from the ſyzygies, and is greateſt when the nodes | 


bare in the Duadratitres, See INCLINATION, © 

Rope ry or lines of QUADRATURE, are two lines 
aced on Gunter's Oo ry 1 1 857 
a are marked with the letter Q; and the figures, 5, 6, 7, 
75 N 10; of which Q ſignifies the ſide of the ſquare, and 


g | © the other figures the ſides of polygotis of 5, 6,7, Sc. ſides— 


. $ there ſtands for the ſemi-diameter of a circle, and go for 


QUADRATUS, in anatomy; a name applied to ſeveral 


wWuſcles, in reſpet of their ſquare figure, as the Palmaris 


þ 44 

44 
þ LE 
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and Pronators. | a. 16 ARS | 
There is alſo a Q ADRA TUS /emoris, a member of the 
* muſcle Quadrigeminus, ariſing, from the apophyſis of the 
iſchium, and maintaming 'an Laval breadth and bulk to its 
inſertion juſt below the great trochanter, —See Tab. Anat. 
(Mol.) fig. 7.n. 27. e e 
This aſſiſts with the other muſcles of the Quadrigeminus, to 
turn the thigh outwards. See QUADRIGE MINUS. - 
QUuaDRATUs genz, or maxillæ Mo wi, called alſo mon- 
zanus, and (on account of its breadth) platy/ma rageides, is a 
ſquare muſcle lying immediately under the ſkin of the neck, 
thence called alſo T ariſes thin and membta- 
nous from the upper part of the ſpines of the vertebræ of 
- the neck and the ſkin of the ſuperior parts of the cucullaris 
and pectoral muſcle; whence, ſpreading over the neck, it 
becomes fleſhy, and is inſerted partly into the os hyoides, and 
partly into the under edge of the lower jaw—lt . adheres 
- firmly to the panniculus carnoſus; from which it is not ſe- 
parated without difficulty; and was not anciently diſtin- 
guiſhed from it—It ſerves to pull the lower jaw downward. 
and awry, vs 2 
QUADRELS, in building, a kind of artificial ſtones, per- 
fectly ſquare, whence their name, made of a chalky, or 


. 


whitiſh and pliable earth, Oc. dried in the ſhade for two 


years. See BRICK and STONE, ; | | 
They were formerly in great requeſt among the Italian archi- 


tects. 
Q ADRIGA“, in antiquity, a carr, or chariot drawn by 


four horſes, See CarR. | . 

The word is formed from the Latin, guntuor, four, and jugum 
yoke, See Bica. n [0 

Various are the accounts we have of the author of the Qua- 


. driga—Cicero makes it the invention of Minerva.,—Hyginus 


attributes it to Erichthonius IV. king of the Athenians ; 
which ſentiment Virgil follows in his Georgics, lib. iii. v. 113. 


7 A.ſchylus gives Prometheus the honour thereof Tertullian, 


de Spect ac. I. ix. ſays it was invented among the Argians, by 


Trochilus, in honour of Juno; and at Rome, by Romulus, | 


in honour of Mars, or Quirinus. Ado of Vienne, Chronic. 
Act. 3. will have it to have been invented by one Procidus, 


| about the time of the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom of Athens. 


- Laziardales, . Univer/. Epitom. I. xxiv. ſays the ſame of 
Triptolemus.—Laſtly, if there be not opinions enough al- 
ready, Herodotus gives us another; and ſays the Greeks bor- 
rowed it from the Lybians—Pliny tells us, that his ſeal was 

2 Quadriga, lib, xvi. See SEAL, | 
On the reverſes of medals we frequently ſee victory, or the 


emperor, in a Quadriga, holding the reins of the horſes; | 


- Whence theſe coins are called among the curious, nummi Qua- 
arigati and victariati. See ME DAL. Lig 
QUADRIGEMINUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, or rather aſſem- 
| = of four muſcles; ſerving to turn the thigh outward. 
uon. | W 


the pyriformis; the ſecond and third the gemini; and the 


fourth quadratus femoris. See each deſcribed under its pro- 


per article, PrRIToRMuIs, GMrxi, &c, 


QUADRILATERAL, in geometry, a figure whoſe peti- | 


meter conſiſts of four right lines, making four angles ; 
whence it is alſo called a Quad T . 
1 GuIAXx. e e u er — . — 
the ſeveral angles be right, the figure is a reHangular Oud- 
, ngular Qua- 
222 oblique, an obligue- angular See . 


Kar neren G. | * 5 
a ſides of a Duadrilateral be equal, and the angles right, | 


Sure is a ſuare. See SQUARE... 


lenbus. See RO] u 


| 


4 


| 


; 


II the angles be equal, and the ſides unequal, the figure is 4 
reftanple. See RECTANGLE, | 
If only the oppoſite angles and ſides be equa), the Quadrilate- 
ral is a rhomboides, SEE RHOMBoOIDEs, 
I the oppoſite angles and ſides be unequal, the Quadrila teral 
is a trapexi um. See TRAPEZIUM, — 
The two oppoſite angles of any Quadrilateral figure inſctibed 
in a circle, always make two right angles. See IxSCRIBE D. 
QUADRILLE#, Gaba, a little troop or company 
of cavaliers, pompouſly dreſſed and mounted; for the perfor- 
matice of carrouſals, juſts, turnaments, runnings at the ring, 
and other | gallant divertiſements. See Jusr, Turxxa- 
ME NT, De. | 6 
The word is borrowed from the Italian, being a diminutive of 
© Squadra, a company of ſoldiers ranged in à ſquare : for 
\ $quadrare is, properly, to diſpoſe any thing ſquare ; whence 
Went . the French Squadrille. and Quadrille, and 


: our 2uadrill—]t is not fifty years ſince the French wrote 
Sguadrille and Efquadrille. 


* . 


A regular carrouſal is to have at leaſt four, and at moſt 
twelve, Quadrilis. See CARROUSAL, 

Of theſe Quadrillt, each is to conſiſt of at leaft three cava - 
liers, and at moſt of twelve. | 

The Quadrills are diſtinguiſhed by the form of their habits, 

or the diverſity of their colours. See CoLovus, Livery, 

FacrTion, &c. [$2.0 

QUADRIPARTITION, the dividing by four; or a taking 
of the fourth part of any number, or quantity. See DI vISI- 
ox, PARTITION, Cc. 

Hence Quadripartite, &c ſomething divided into four. See 
Dzkö and INDENTURE. | 

QUADRIREME, QuapRiREmTs, a galley, or veſſel, with 
four oars on a ſide. See GALLEY, 

QUADRUGATA terre, in old law records, denotes a team- 
land; or ſo much as can be tilled with four horſes, See 
PLouGn-Land. | | 

QUADRUPED, QuarruPEs, in natural hiſtory, a four- 

footed beaſt: or a perfect, hairy, viviparous animal, having 

but four feet, See ANIMAL, 

There is a great analogy between the ſtructure of Quadru- 

peds, and that of man— The principal differences reſult from 

their different poſture; and are ſeen in the legs, heads, necks, 
ſtomachs, hearts, and the nerves. See Foor, HEAD, 

Nxck, STOMACH, Oc. | 

Juadrupeds are divided by Mr. Ray, into thoſe which are 

buooſed, ungulata, and clawed or digitate, anguiculata. 
oe QUADRUPEDS, are either, Fr 
I. Whole-hoofed, ſolidipeda, Moroxnda, Movx,z, (olidungulals 
as the horſe, aſs, the onager or wild aſs; the mule and the 
zebra of Africa, or the fine ſtriped Indian or African aſs, 
almoſt like a mule in form and ſtature. See Hoop. 
Of the whole-hoofed kind, Ariftotle has obſerved, that no 
one hath two horns—(he might have ſaid any horns) noone 
hath the talus, or aſtragalus, nor haye the males any appear- 

. ance of breaſts. See Horn. 8 Oh | 

II. Cloven-footed, and that either 19, into two diviſions on- 
ly; as the oi, or biſulcate kind, which are again ſubdi- 

. vided into ſuch as are, firſt, \, : 
Ruminant, Muęvxa ger that Is, ſuch as chew the cud and 
theſe either have hollow and perpetual horns, as the bull, 
ſheep, and goat-kind ; or deciduous horns, as the hart and 
deer-kind, which uſually ſhed their horas annually, See 
RUuMINANT and Heap. | | 
Of the bull kind are reckoned theſe: the common bes or bul- 
lock, of which the male is taurus, the female wacca : the 
German urus, urochs, or aurochs : the biſon: the bonaſus : 

the bubalus, or bufalo: the bes Africanus of Bellonius, O8/. 
I. ii, c. 50. Which he takes to be the bubalus of the an- 
cients, 7 | 
Of the /h-ep-4ind, beſides the common ſort, are reckoned 
the Arabian ovis laticauda, whoſe tail is ſometimes of 30 
pound weight; the evi, frepſiceros cretica Bellonii; the 

ovis Africana, with ſhort hair inſtead of wool; the ovis 

Guineenſii, or Angolimſis of Marcgrave, Hift. Brajil, |. vi. 


S | BIS 
Of the goat- lind, are, beſide the common capra domeſtica ; 


| | 77 85 the ibex, or German ſteinbock, found in the tops of the 
I be firſt of the conſtituent muſcles of the Quadrigeminus, is | 


Alps; the rupicapra, French chamois, or German goms ; 

the gazelia Africana, or antelope ; the gazella Indica; the 
capra ſylveſlris Africana Grimmii; the capra mambrina, or 
Syriaca of Geſner; the bu/elaphus, or meſchelaphus Caii in 
* the tragelaphus Caii in Geſner; &. ö 
Of the hart or deer-kind, are reckoned, the cervus, "Exec, 
or red deer; the ceruus platyceros or palmatus, the fallow 


deer; alce or the elk; rangifer, the rain-deer; the axis 


If the ſi 1 e angles ii 
e ſides be equal, but the angles unequal, the figure s a4 = wild boar, or ſwine ; the porcus Guineenſis Marc 
Eg ed the wi ks 7 | N 


* 


Plinii, according to Bellonius; the caprea Plinii, the cugu- 


acu- ete, and cuguacu-zapare of Marcgrave the caprea Gro- 


enlandica. 


Secondly, of cloven-faoted animals into two parts only, and 
which do not chew the cud, there is only the hog and ſwine · 
kind: under this head, beſides the common ſwine, are reckon- 


1 gravii; 


2A 


gravii; the porcus Indicus, called babyrouſſa ; the tajges ot | 


aper mexicanus moſchiferus of Dr. Tyſon, called by Marc- | 


grave, tajaca cunageara, by others quauhtla coymalt, and 
guapizetl, and by Acoſta and ſome others zaino. 
29, There are ſome Quadrupedets, whoſe hoof is cloven into 
four diviſions ; and theſe ſeem to be not ruminant : as the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the tapijerete of Braſil, the 
capy-bara of Braſil, and the animal moſchiferum. 
Clawed or digitate QUADRUPEDS—Of this kind, there are, 


firſt, a ſort whoſe claws are not divided or ſeparated, but 


adhering to one another, covered with one common ſkin, 
but with obtuſe nails, ſticking out round the 'margin of the 
foot ; as the elephant, which is anomalous, and not clearly 
referable to this kind, or to that of cloven-footed Quadrupedi. 
A ſecond ſpecies of this digitate-kind of Quadrupedi, which 
has only two claws, is that of camels; and though theſe 
have no horns, they both ruminate, and have alſo the four 
ſtomachs of horned ruminant animals, | 
Of the Camel, or dromedary there are two forts ; one hav- 
ing but one bunch on the back, the other two. 
To this kind alſo belong the Peruvian glama, which ſome 
have reckoned among the ſheep-kind ; as alſo the pacos, the 
ovis Indica, or Peruviana vulgo, much leſs. than the 
lama. | \ * 
A third ſpecies of this unguiculate-kind includes ſuch animals, 
as the Greeks called HAzTvwuxa, and AuJowr opp6pPa, which 
have the foot divided into many claws, with broad nails on 
them ; as the ape and monkey kind. 5 
Of theſe, ſome have no tails, and are called ſimiæ, or apes: 
others have tails, and are called monkeys, cercepitheci; and 
ſuch as has either long or ſhort tails, if they are of a larger 
ſize, are called papiones, or baboons—T here are great num- 
bers and varieties of this ſpecies of Quadripeds; of which na- 
turaliſts have deſcribed theſe: wiz. the orang cutang, or 
homo ſylve/tris of Dr. Tyſon, deſcribed by him in a particular 
diſcourſe: the guarita of Braſil, Marcgraviiz the cagui of 
Brafil, greater and leſſer; the cay of the ſame region, deſcrib- 
ed by Lerius; the caitaia of the ſame country; the cerco- 
pithecus barbatus Guineen/is, two or three ſorts of it; the 
cercopithecus angolenſis major; the cercopithecus non barbatus 
Cluſii; the cercopithecus Cluſ. called ſagouin : laſtly, if apes 
and monkeys have their ſnouts very prominent like dogs, they 
are called cynocephali. 
A fourth ſpecies of this unguiculate-hind, is when though the 
claws are many, > they are not covered at the end with 
broad flat nails, like monkeys or apes ; but are rather like 
the talons of hawks, &c, crooked, and ſharp-pointed. 
Theſe, in reſpect of their teeth, may be divided into ſuch as 
have many dentes primores, or inciſores, (that is, cutting 
teeth) in each jaw, of which there are two ſorts; a greater, 
which either have a ſhort, round head, as the cat-kind ; or a 
leſſer ſort, having a long flender body, with very ſhort legs, 
as the weaſel or vermin-kind.,—T here are alſo ſome of this 
ſpecies of Puadrupeds, which have only two large remark- 
able teeth in each jaw : theſe are the hare-kind, and live only 
upon herbs, graſs, c. ; | 
Of the cat-kind of Quadrupeds are reckoned to be the lion, 
the tyger, the pardalis, which male is pardus, and female 
panthera, the leopard; the lupus cervarius, or lynx; the 
— pardus, or cat- a- mountain; the common cat; and the 
ear. | 
Of the dig -Iind are reckoned the wolf; the lupus aureus or 
jackall; beſides the common dog, of which kind they enu- 
merate, the maſtive; the canis Jenaticus graius, Græcus, or 
Scoticus, the greyhound; graius Hibernicus, or the Iriſh 
greyhound ; the canis Venaticus ſagax, indagator, ſpettator 
ferarum, &c, the hound; cams Venaticus Hiſpanicus or 
Aviarius, the ſpaniel for land or water; vertagus or tumbler: 
canis Oizs;S., or domeſticus, the houſe-dog ; canis meliteus. 
or the lap· dog; canis getulus or Iſundicus, the ſhock: and 
of all theſe forts there are many varieties of mongrels, and 
hybridous breeds, | ; 


Another ſort of the dog-kind is the fox; the animal 2ibe- | 


thicum, or civet-cat, as it is corruptly called, but by it's 
teeth and ſnout, is plainly of the deg-tribe ; the American 
| ceati, or rackocen, Or ratio ; the yzquiepate ; the carigueya, 
maritucaca, carigoy, ropoza or poſſum ; the taxus or meles ; 
the badger, grey, or pate; the lutra or otter; the phoca, ſea- 
. calf, or ſeale; the eguus marinus, morſe, or ſea-horſe, miſ- 
taken by ſome for the hippopotamus ; the Dutch call him wal- 
ras, the Danes and Iſlanders roſmarus ; laſtly, the munati or 
vacca marina, the ſea-cow. | 
Of the vermin, or weaſel-kind of Quadrupedi, is, firſt, the 
2uftela vulgaris, the common weaſel, in Yorkſhire called 
ſeumart or fitcher, vadn; the viverra Indica, called quel and 
- guirpele ; and another ſort called mungo, and mungathia, of a 
_ reddiſh grey: the muſtela, ermine, or float, if white: and 
muſtela Hlugſtris, the ferret; putorius, the pole-cat z martes 


_ Ys - 2 and the ichneumon Belloni. 
Of the hare-kind of Quadrupeds, are firſt, lepus,or the com- 
mon hare: cuniculus, the rabbet or 4 tapeti, or 


* 


rel; mus domeſticus,, major minor, the 
. "mouſe to ets alſo. may be refetred. me mas "at and 
minor; the dormoule or ſleeper, mus noricus, 


canus, the Guinea-pi 3 the agati and paca of MP 
mus Norwegicus, of Kix; the hs hh, or de 


Anomalous Qu AbRUur RDS To theſe ſeveral kinds, the follow 


Warp; mus araneus, ſhrew, hardyſhrew, ſhrew-m 8 


mice; of which there are ſeveral 


QUADRUPLE, a ſum or number multiplied by four, ortak- 
QuaDRUPLE is particularly uſed for a gold coin, worth four 


QUE plura, a writ that anciently lay where inquiſition had 


8 ervitia. See PER gue ſervitia. > 8 
QUESTA, in our ancient writers denotes an indulgens, 


QUASTIONARIPF, in our ancient law-books, were fer 


QUESTUS?, in law, is that eſtate, or thoſe eſſect which 3 


or foyna, the martin or martlet; muſtela zibelling the ſable ; 


— a religious ſea, who made their ape 
i r x ; | a 5 


Braſil coney, and the aperee of Braſil; the grit, 0 . 

Astrix Americanus,. or cuanda of Br 
ſtor, fiber, or the beaver ; ſciurut vulg, or e 
Virginian, Zeylandicy Barbary, and American tying i, 


313 III A / a — ma or , 1 
the water-rat ; the musk-rat, mus avellanarun, — — 
C ricetug, c 


pinus ſeu Marmotta; the cavia cobaya, or cunicy ly te 


the mus Indicus, &c. 


8 uſt 3 
(x) Such four footed, viviparous animals, as have a..." 


having teeth; as the .echinus erg or cum 
armadill 
the ſecond ſpecies 


but With- 
aregrat: ur 


reat ant- bear; the tamanduc;; 


(4.) There is one very anomalous animal which has but three 
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or camelion. 
en four times. See RaTio and MULTIPLE. 


times as much as that whereof it is the Puadruple. 
The Quadruple of the Spaniſh piſtole is a piece of four piſtoles, 
worth about three pounds twelve ſhillings ſterling, called all 
double doubloon. | ; 
The Quadruple of the louis dor is only equal to two lous 
d'ors or French piſtoles, or one pound thirteen 
ſterling. See PIs TOLE. 


been made by an eſcheator, of ſuch lands or tenements 2 
any man died ſeized of, and all was ſuppoſed not to be 

by the office, See E8CHEATOR. he 
This writ was to enquire what more lands or tenements t 
party died ſeized of But it is now made uſeleſs by tak 
away the court of wards and offices. by 


remiſſion of penance; expoſed to ſale by the pops. 
DULGENCE and QUESTION ARII., 


ple who went about with indulgences from door 1 = 
deſiring charity either for themſelves or others. Ses 8 
GENCE. | | | 
Matt. Weſt, obſerves, 1240, that the king. Terran ſaun in 
Papales Quæſtionarios, depauperari Cc. permifit. 


| 7255 , iſtinction to 
man hath by acquiſition, or purchaſe; in contradiſt 
heredias, Which is What he hath by deſcent. 1 8 
QUEST and Goops. 5 43 . 
* Glanv. lib. vii. aut habet hereditatem tantum, ui. 
tantum, aut hereditatem & queſtum, 


; 
} 
1 
ö 
] 
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in England, during the time of the inter- regnum. 
SECT. 


They took their origin from Gebrge Fox, an illiterate perſon, | 


bers it Draiton in Leiceſterſhire; and by profeſſion a ſhoe- 
T a chu of thoſe times tell us, that as he wtought at his 
trade, he uſed to meditate much on the ſcriptures ; which, 
with kis ſolitary courſe of life, improving his natural melan- 


choly, he began at length to have viſions; and, in conſe- 


1ence thereof, ſet up for a preacher, 


The new prophet propoſed but few articles of faith ; dwelt 


moſtly on morality ; preached mutual charity, the Jove of 
God, and a deep attention to the inner motions and ſecret 
workings of the ſpirit—He would havea ſimple worſhip, and 
religion without any ceremonies 3 making it a principal point 
to wait, in profound filence, the motion and direction of the 
irit. | 3 
Th, — of the times, the novelty of the doctrine, and 
the great appearance of devotion in the man, ſoon gained him 
diſciples; and ſome unuſual ſhakings and convulſions which 
they were 1 withal at their firſt meetings, procured them 
the appellation Quatern. | Je 
7 hey profes a great auſterity of behaviour; a ſingular pro- 
bity and uprightneſs in their dealings ademureneſs and gravi- 
ty of countenance z a coldneſs and ſparingneſs of diſcourſe, 
to have time to weigh what they ſay ; a great deal of frugali- 
in their tables, and of plainneſs in their dreſs. | 

They declaim much againſt the intereſted views of the Engliſh 
miniſters ; blame all war, and ſet aſide all uſe of oaths, as 
prohibited under the goſpel. See AFFIRMATION. 

According to the genius of riſing ſects, an eager zeal at firſt 
led them to ſome extravagancies: they would run about the 


ſtreets naked; and were frequently in priſon for interrupting 


the miniſters in ſervice time. — N 
One of their company, Naylor, is ſaid to have had the im- 
piety to allow his followers to call him ſon of God, ſon of 
juſtice, and king of Iſrael; to ſtrew garments before him, 
nd hale him at his entry into Briſtol, with Hoſanna ſon of 
David. He had his trial for the ſame, was whipped for blaſ- 
phemy, and excommunicated by the reſt. 
Beſide other penalties inflicted on them, they were laughed at, 
and rallied in writing, and expoſed on the theatre : but they 
deſpiſed alike both the preſs and the priſon, and formed their 
ſet, maugre all ent wen of both; and under the direction 
of Fox, Dewsbury, and others, grew from a looſe, undiſei- 
plined multitude, into a regular body, with ſtated laws and 
polity; which they retain with great economy to this day. 
The modern Quaters retain nothing of the extravagancies 
charged on their leaders ; having approved themſelves a ſober, 
quiet people, of exemplary morals, and remarkably charitable 
and friendly to each other, 
Their doctrines are not eaſily collected; at leaft, not eaſily 
repreſented out of their own terms, which appear ſomewhat 
ambiguous, | 
They hold Chriſt to be a light which hath lighted every man; 
and that whoever will ſoberly and ſeriouſly turn into himſelf 
with a ſincere deſire to know and practiſe his duty, will not 
fail to find there a ſufficient director; a ray from the foun- 
tain of light illuminating the underſtanding, and aſſiſting to di- 
ſtinguiſn good from evil. | 


They add, that ſuch as follow the directions and conviRi- | 


ons of this light, ſhall be holy and acceptable to God ; and 
that this was the end of Chriſt's coming into the world—That 
ſo far as they follow this light, they ſhall be infallible; and 
that it is not opinions, or ſpeculations, or notions of what 
is true, or ſubſcription of articles or formula's of faith, how 
ſoundly ſoever worded, that make a man a true believer or 
chriſtian ; but a conformity of mind and practice to the will 


of God, according to the manifeſtation and diQates of this | 


divine principle of light within them, | 
Our Saviour's injunction about baptiſm they underſtand, in a 


figurative ſenſe, of a converſion and change of the heart ; 


and wholly neglect the outward fign—Water-baptiſm they 
hold was only John's; that it was no more than a type 
or figure, fitted for the infant-ſtate of the goſpel ; and 
therefore now uſeleſs, in a diſpenſation, which is ſpiritual and 


inward, | 


The ſame they hold of the ſupper; alledging, that both allude 
to old Jewiſh practices, and were uſed as types or ſignifications 
of a near and accompliſhing work They add, that the com- 
munion of ſaints conſiſts only in a participation of the ſame 
divine principle, ſhewing itſelf in an unity of ſpirit. 

sto miniſtry and ordinances, they deny that any are to 
be uſed of man's wit, or will, or carnal invention, or imi- 
tation; or other than what the inward principle directs them 
to —Accordingly, ior have no perſons ſet apart for the mi- 
niſtry; but without diſtinction of quality or ſex, every one 
who is of ſober life, and approved converſation, and believes 


and propheſy in their aſſemblies. | 
hey own the ſcriptures to be given by divine inſpiration, 


= ow them the appellation of the form of found words ; 
127. 


„ 


him or herſelf called or moved thereto, is permitted to ſpeak |. 


but refuſe to call them the word of God, as being 4 dehô- 
mination properly attributed to Chriſt alone They add, that 
what makes them more ſcrupulous in this reſpect, is, that 
people are apt to be hereby led to think that if they have the 
ſcriptures, they have all; and ſo look for no farther word or 
light, 

They acknowledge the holy three that bear record in heaven; 
father, word, and ſpirit; but reject the ſchool- terms, trinity, 
diſtin&, perſons, hypoſtaſes, &c. as not ſcriptural, and as apt 
to convey too groſs ideas, | 

They have been even charged with denying the incarnation, 
our Saviour's humanity, divinity, plenary ſatisfaction, and 
the reſurrection of the dead: but this is injurious to them; 
and all that can be juſtly ſaid, is, that they do not allow of 
them in the ſame ſenſe, or ſpeak of them in the ſame terms, 
as is commonly done among others — They allow the incar- 
nation, and that the Godhead dwelt bodily in Jeſus ; and yet 


many of them ſay, there is no Chriſt but what is within them: 


whence it ſhouid ſeem their notion of the incarnation only 


implied this, that the light, which they call the Chtiſt with- 


in, dwelt in the man Jeſus Chriſt fully—Their reaſoning, 


| here, is, that Chriſt as God, not being diviſible, the meaſure 


or manifeſtation of the ſpirit of Chriſt in us, is a manifeſta- 
tion of the ſame Chriſt which dwelt bodily and fully in the 
man Jeſus Chriſt. | 3 
They are ſilent as to the hypoſtatical union; and ſome of 
them are charged with allegorizing away the whole hiſtory of 
the crucifixion, the reſurrection, and aſcenſion; though their 
beſt and moſt approved writers have been very Explicit in their 
acknowledgment of the reality of the hiſtory. 


They decline the uſe of modes or forms of civility ; Expreſ- | 


ſing their reſpect to their ſuperiors no other way but by obey- 
ing all juſt laws under their government, 

The ſyſtem of Puakeriſm is laid down in fifteen theſes, by 
Robert Barclay, in a well writ apology addreſſed to king 
Charles II. Their hiſtory, writ in low Dutch by William 
Sewel, and ſince tranſlated into Engliſh, traces them from the 


beginning to the year 1717—A hiſtory of this pleople was al- . 


ſo publiſhed An. 1695, by Gerard Croeſe; but that author is 
by them accuſed as having miſrepreſented facts, and in many 
reſpects done them injuſtice. 
As to diſcipline and polity ; the affairs of the cominunion 
are all managed under a democratical government, by rules 
eſtabliſhed by common conſent ; and this principally at their 
meetings, whereof they have many kinds; viz. monthly, 
quarterly, yearly, ſecond days meetings, meetings of ſuffer- 
ings, Ce. 
Their monthly and quarterly meetings are held in their re- 
ſpective counties Jo theſe deputies are ſent from the ſeveral 
particular meetings—Here inquiry is made into the ſtate of 
each meeting; who ſtand faſt to the rules and orders, and 
who backſlide ; who pay tithes, and church rates, and who 
ſuffer for non-payment of either; who are married by prieſts, 
&c, and accordingly they proceed to cenſure, of incou- 
rage—Here, too, they excommunicate, and here receive again 
wes communion; of all which things exact regiſters are 
ept. 
From theſe meetings appeals lie to their yearly ones, which 
are always held in London, and conſiſt of three orders or 
claſſes ; viz. repreſentatives ſent from the quarterly meetings; 
correſpondents for the ſeveral counties, and foreign countries; 
and miniſters, or preachers, —Hither are tranſmitted accounts 
of what has been tranſacted in all the monthly and quarterly 
meetings over all the world—Here are meaſures concerted, and 
directions given as to behaviour about tithes, and rates, pro- 
viding for the poor, compoſing differences, &c.—Here public 
accounts are audited, and proper inſtructions given to the de- 
puties to be obſerved at their return, and a yearly epiſtle of ad- 
monitions diſpatched to be read in all the monthly and quar- 
terly meetings throughout the world. 
The ſecond day's meeting, is a ſtanding committee conſiſting 
of the principal preachers in and about the city, who meet 
every menday, to concert particular cafes, and exigencies re- 
lating to the body, happening between the yearly meetings; 
particularly to examine, approve, licenſe, &c. all books print- 
ed in their behalf, | | 
The meeting of ſufferings is held every week, and conſiſts of 
the correſpondents for each county—lts buſineſs is to receive 
complaints from ſuch as have ſuffered for non-payment of 
tithes and rates, and to procure them relief, either by ſending 
them money, for which they have a ſettled fund, or by ſoli- 
citing their caufes above, or both, 


QUALE Jus, was an ancient writ judicial, which lay where 


a religious perſon had judgment to recover land; before exe- 
cution was made of the judgment. | 
This writ was ifſued forth to the eſcheator between judgtnent 


and execution, to enquire whether the religious perſon had 


right to recover, or whether the judgment were obtained by 
colluſion between the demandant and tenant; to the intent 
that the true lords were not defrauded. _ | 


QUALIFICATOR, in the canon-Jaw, a divine appointed 


to qualify, or declare the quality of, a propoſition brought 
| ä before 


QUALITY, Qvu4L1Tas, that affection of a thing whence 


Corporeal or phyſical QUALITIES, are what we chiefly con- 


betore an eccleſiaſtical tribunal; chiefly before the inquiſi- 
tion, 
The Qualificators of the office are not judges; they only give 


their ſentiments on the propoſitions preſented to them—lt is 
the inquiſitors that judge. See IN eee 


it is denominated ſuch; or that which occaſions a thing to 
affect our ſenſes in this or that manner, and gives it this or 
that denomination. See AFFECTION. 

Thus, that power in fire, whatever it be, whereby it excites 
in us the ſenſation of heat, ſince it is that whence the fire is 
denominated hot, is called the 2ualiry of fire. See Hear. 
The word Quality, Qualitas, is ſaid to have been firſt intro- 
duced into the Latin by Cicero: till his time the Romans 
ſtudiouſly avoided uſing a term which denoted an abſtract ; 
and in lieu thereof, only confidered the concrete, ſignified by 
Juale— The like is obſerved of the ancient Greeks, who did 
not uſe Tod, but Tow, See ABSTRACT and ABSTRAC- 
TION, 

Duality, it is to be obſerved, is an ambiguous term ; and has 
been applied to ſome things which ought rather to have 
been looked upon as ſtates of matter, or aſſemblages of ſeveral 
Dualities; as life, health, beauty, c. | 
There are, alſo, other attributes, as ſize, ſhape, motion, and 
the reſt, uſually reckoned among Qualities, which might 
more conveniently be ranked among the primary modes of the 
parts of matter; ſince from theſe ſimple attributes, all the 

ualities are derived. See MoDE, | 
he ancient ſchool philoſophers diſtinguiſh Quality in the ge- 

neral, which they call metaphyſical and prædicamental Qua- 
lity, into efſential and accidental The moderns, more uſual- 
ly, into ſpiritual and corporeal. | | 
Spiritual QUALITIES, or QUALITIES of the ſoul, are 
affections of the mind, conſidered as in this, or that ha- 
bitude or diſpoſition—Of theſe, they make two kinds ; the 
one belonging to the underſtanding, the other to the will: 
of the former kind are knowledge, opinion, certainty, 
doubting, Sc. Of the latter, are all the moral virtues 
and vices. See UNDERST ANDING, WILL, KNnow- 
LEDGE, IGNORANCE, OPINION, Oc. See alſo 
ViRTuE, c. 7 | | 


{ 


ſider under this denomination, and to which the definition 
above laid down is accommodated. 

Philoſophers are divided as to the nature of theſe Qualities, 
or what they are in the body— The general language of 
the peripatetic ſchool, is, that they are things diſtinct from the 


bodies themſelves; are ſuperadded to them, or flow from 


their ſubſtantial forms: on which principle, they hold Qua- 
lities to be real, and denominate them accidents; ſuppoling 
them to be inherent in ſubſtances, though not in the rela- 
tion of parts, but to be ſuſtained thereby as in a ſubject, and 


incapable of ſubſiſting without them—In effect, the Tho- 
miſts define Qualities to be accidents following or ariſing from 


the form; in the ſame manner as quantity is an accident fol- 
lowing or ariſing from the ſubſtance. See FoRM, Acci- 
DENT, QUANTITY, Oc. 

The moderns abſolutely explode the notion of Qualities di- 
ſtinct from the body; and inſiſt, that the powers whereby 
bodies excite in us the ideas of ſuch Qualities are no other 
than the mechanical affections of the bodies themſelves, viz. 


the figure, magnitude, motion, &c, of the parts whereof they 


conſiſt. See MECHANICAL, 
The principal conſiderations inſiſted on by the retainers to 


real Qualities are, that theſe powers may be actually ſepara- 


ted from the ſubſtances they inhere in; as we ſee in light, 


heat, Sc. That from theſe very Qualities conſidered as ſo 


many determinations ariſes a very great diverſity in bodies: 


and that bodies, according to the diverſity of their Qualities, 


affect our ſenſes differently. 

The adherents to the experimental way, on the contrary, 
account for all the Qualities of bodies from mechanical 
cauſes. : 

Thus all the Phænomena of a clock, the motion of its 
wheels, its hands, &c, whereby it ſtrikes the hour, points 


the minute, day, moon's age, &c. do all evidently ariſe 


from the ſingle ſpring; which we never imagine to have 
any particular powers whereby it ſhould be enabled to make 
ſuch diſcoveries; nor any other principle but that one of ela- 
Kicity—Again, when the ſmith who firſt invented locks and 
keys, had made his firſt lock, it was only a piece of iron, 


| forged into a particular ſhape ; and when, afterwards, he 


made a key to it, that alſo, conſidered in itſelf, was no- 
thing but a piece of iron of 2 determinate figure ; but as 
theſe two pieces of iron might now be applied to one ano- 
ther, after a certain manner, and, as there was a congruity 


betwixt the wards of the lock, and thoſe of the. key, they 


now each obtain a new capacity ; and it became a prin- 
cipal part of the notion and definition of a lock, that it was 


capable of being made to open and ſhut, by that other piece of | 


iron called a key; and it was Jooked on as a peculiar fa- 


culty and power in the key to be fit to open and ſhut the 


2 


—— — 


The ſecondary Qualities, according to the ſame, 


lock — And yet by theſe new attributes there w 
any real or phyſical entity, either to the 
each of them remaining the ſame piece of iron, juf 
as it was before. And, again, when the mich lo ſhaped, 
keys of different ſizes, or with different wards made othe; 
firſt lock could not be opened with any of thi; oY) th 
that indiſpoſition was nothing new in the "wy keys, Jet, 
from the figure it had before theſe keys were made . 
Why, then, may we not conceive, that ſenſible * 
though, by virtue of a certain congruity or alli, 
in point of figure, texture, or other mechanical blut, 
the portions of matter they modify are enabled beakenie, 
various effects, on account whereof the bodies ar 7 produce 
endowed with Qualities z yet, they are not Frog (0 be 
endowed with them, any real or diſtin entities e vodie 
from the matter itſelf of ſuch a determinate bie 4 
Th other mechanical modifications? nel ſhave, 
us, though the modern goldſmiths and 1 
among the moſt diſtinguiſhed Qualities of b reckon i 
ſoluble in aqua regia, whilſt aqua fortis will not dns, * 
yet theſe attributes are not in the gold any thing ang A 
80 peculiar 8 nor 1 * gold we have now of 58 
ther nature than it was in Pliny's time 10 
aqua regia were unknown, g ben aqua brit 
If pon Lane of which Mr. Bo 
poſſeſſed, ſhould be invented to diſſolve pure gold 
change it into a different metalline hols ; — wade = 
ariſe another new property, whereby to diſtinguiſh this — 
other metals: yet the nature of gold is not at all differen 
now from what it was before the diſcovery of this lf - 
Ts wen bd "y 
ere are bodies neither cathartic nor ſudorific, wi 
which gold being joined acquires a purgative 3 
with others a power to procure ſweat.— Nature herſelf ſome- 
times produces things, that have no relation to others: and 
art, eſpecially if aſſiſted by chemiſtry, may cauſe mar 
new productions, that no man can tell but the moſt bmi 
bodies may have multitudes of Qualities he drea 
which will hardly be imagined real phyſical entities, 
We all know that the ſun hath a power to harden clay, of 
ten wax, melt butter, thaw ice, turn water into yapour 
make air expand itſelf in weather-glaſſes, contribute to 
blanch linen, render the white skin of the face ſwarthy, and 
mowed graſs yellow, ripen fruit, hatch the eggs of filk-worms, 
caterpillers, &c. and perform many other things, ſome of 
which ſeem contrary to others; yet theſe are not diſtind 
powers, or faculties in the ſun, but only the production of its 
heat, diverſified by the different textures of the body it chances 


as not d | 
ock or c 


yle ſuggeſts be un 


ms not of, 


to work on, and the condition of the other ſubſtances concerned 


in the operation—And, therefore, whether or no the ſun, in 
ſome caſes, has any influence at all diſtinct from its light and 
heat, we ſec that all the phænomena mentioned are produci- 
ble by the heat of common fire, duly applied and regulated. 
Boyle of Farms and Qualities, 

Some of the ancients, and particularly the Peripatetics, diſtin- 
guiſhed Qualities into ſenſible and occult, 


Sen/ible, or manifeſt QUALITIES, are thoſe ariſing from 


certain modifications of matter, and which become imme- 
diately objects of our ſenſes—Such are all thoſe above men- 
tioned, 


Though, in ſtrictneſs, thoſe only are ſaid to be /en/ible * 


lities which affect ſome one ſenſe alone; as colour 
eye, ſound the ear, Sc. 1 

heſe are ſometimes, alſo, called tangible Qualities, by reaſon 
they only produce their effect, i. e. excite their ideas in us 
when contiguous, or in contact with the organ. 


Occult QUALITIES, are certain latent powers ariſing from 


the ſpecific forms of things, whereof no rational ſolution ca 
be given on any principles of phyſics. See OCCULT. 
Senſible Qualities are uſually ſabdivided into primary and ſecat 
dary. 


Primary, or general QUALITIES, are ſuch as are found in al 


bodies; or which agree to all matter, conſidered 2s Matle), 
and therefore to the elements themſelves Such are extenſion, 
figure, motion, reſt, ſolidity, impenetrability, and number. 
See Bopy, FIGURE, SOLIDITY, &c. 


Secondary, or particular QUALITIES: are ſuch a reſult from 


a compoſition or mixture of elements, and do not agree 19” 
dy as body, but as a mixt—Such are light, beat, col 4 
lour, ſound, taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, fluidity, firmne 
roughneſs, ſmoothneſs, opacity, tranſparency, 1 
According to Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics, the ell. 
or elementary Qualities, are thoſe of the four eleme 
themſelves ; viz. heat, cold, moiſture, and drineß. 
ELEMENT. 


reſt ; which are combinations or aſſemblages of the forme! 
elementary ones; as colour, odour, taſte, c. 5 
To give an idea of Ariſtotle's method of accounting 


theſe ſecondary Qualities from his primary, ones, Me 2 K 
ſtance in his account of colour All colours, then, la) 


He: 


are generated of a mixture of the four elementar) Wot 
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QUA 
; is produced when the humidity ſurmounts the 
mm 4 po gp — who grow grey : black is produced 
when the humidity dries off, as in walls, ciſterns; Cc. 
3 i rs wi ith other divi- 
the ſchool-philoſophers we meet wit er 
os . Qualities; " active, and paſſive ; real and inten- 
tional. | | 
; Its, are thoſe by virtue whereof eſſects and 
— — actually cod od other bodies duly diſpoſed 
* reſpect thereto Such are the heat of fire, the moiſture 
of water, Cc. . 5 
UALITIES are thoſe whereby bodies are diſpoſed 
E the action of others Such are inflammability in 
18 LI TI Es are thoſe which remain in the ſubject j and 
only act on things adjacent thereto—As fire in a piece of iron 
not ignited, c. | 2 
Intentional Qu ALITIES are thoſe which iſſue from the ſub- 
ject, and operate at a diſtance Such is the light emitted 
from the ſun, Sc. |: : 
But the moderns are agreed that either all Qualities are real, 
or all alike intentional—So that the diſtinction is imperti- 
Hover ignorant we may be of the nature of Qualities, or 
the manner of their operation ; yet we know the laws of their 
intention, and remiſſion— Dr. Keil demonſtrates that every 
Duality, which is propagated in orbem, ſuch as light, heat, 
cold, odour, &c, has its efficacy increaſed, or abated in a 
duplicate ratio of the diſtances from the centre of radiation 
or exertion of the Quality, reciprocally. 
Thus, let A (Tab. Geometry, 1 80.) be a centre from 
whence any Quality exerts itſelf round about, according to 
the right lines Ae, A , &c. The efficacy of the Quality, 
be it heat, cold, odour, c. will be (at equal diſtances from 


A) as the ſpiſſitude or denſity of the rays As, Ac, Ad. 


But the rays within the inner circle, or rather ſpherical ſu- 
perficies, þ c 4 H, when they come to be extended to the 
other ſpherical ſurface, e fg K, will be much leſs cloſe than 
before, and that in the reciprocal proportion of the ſpa- 
ces they take up; that is, if the outer ſurface be double 
of the inner, the rays there will be but half as thick : But 
fince ſpherical ſuperficies are as the ſquares of their radii, 
therefore the efficacy of the Quality in the inner ſurface will 
be to that of the outer, As Ae ſquare, to A 6b ſquare, 
. D. 

8: Ifaac Newton lays it down as one of the rules of philo- 
ſophizing, that thoſe Qualities of bodies which are incapa- 
ble of being intended and remitted, and which are found to 
obtain in all bodies wherein the experiment could ever be 
tried, are to be eſteemed univerſal Qualities of all bodies, See 
PrnILos0PHIZING, 3 

Cbymical Qu ALITIES— One may diſtinguiſh phyſical Qua- 
lities, with Mr. Boyle, into firft, N and 111 = the 
two laſt of which may be referred ſeveral Qualities not treat- 
ed of by the writers of phyſical ſyſtems; and theſe for di- 
ſtinction ſake, may, ſome of them, be ſtiled the chymical 


Qualities of things, becauſe Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen, be- 


ing unacquainted with them, they have been principally in- 
troduced by means of chymical operations and experiments: 
as fumigation, amalgamation, cupellation, volatilization, pre- 
cipitation, &c, See CHEMISTRY, 

By theſe operations, among other means, corporeal things 
come to appear volatile or fixed, ſoluble or inſoluble in ſome 
menſtrua, amalgamable orun amalgamable, &c. which as well 
deſerve the name of Quality, as ſeveral other attributes, to 
which it is allowed. 

To theſe chymical Qualities ſome others might be added, 
which, becauſe of the uſe that phyſicians principally make of 
them, may be called medical Dualities, whereby ſome ſub- 


ſtances received into the human body, are reſolving, diſcuſ- 


ling, ſuppurating, abſterſive, &c. For though ſome faculti 
8 2 . 2 "4 
of medicines, as thoſe of heating, cooling, drying, attenua- 


cg, purging, Ce. may be conveniently referred to the | 


, ſecond, or third Qualities, mentioned by naturaliſts 
whilſt others are reckoned occult; yet as ſeveral of them 
ought not to be referred to the Dualities whereto they are 
often aſcribed ; ſo the handling of them may be looked upon 
as a deſideratum, and deſerves a diſtinct place in natural phi- 
loſophy. See MeDicine ; ſee alſo PURGATIVE, Ce. 

Cofmical QuALITIEs, ſee Cogmicai. Duality. | 
QUALITY is alſo uſed for a kind of title given to certain per- 


ſons in regard of their territori 
ſions, See TITLE. Wy 


To the king of Great Britain takes the Quality of king of 


rance: the king of Poland that of king of Sweden: the | 


__ of Sardinia that of king of Cypreſs and Jeruſalem : 


czars of Ruſſia and kings of Spain have whole pages of | 


ualitie.— ö | 
of _ 2 The emperor of China aſſumes the Quality of ſon 
AM diu ſe bene geſſerit, a clauſe frequent in letters 
in - 
tents, or grants of offices, to ſecure them fo long as the En | 


ſignories, or other preten- 


QUA 


ſon they are granted to, ſhall not be guilty of abuſing tht 
ſame, See OFFICE, &c. | 

Thus, e. gr. we find it in thoſe given to the barotis of the 
exchequer; where it intimates that they ſhall hold the ſame as 
long as they ſhall behave themſelves well: which is to be re- 
ſtrained to matters of their offices ; and ſignifies no more than 
the law would have implied, had the office been granted ex- 
preſly for life. See Bakon, 

A grant therefore with this clauſe, is equivalent to a grant fot 
life. See JupGE, JusTICE, &c. 

QUANTITY, QuanTITAs, any thing capable of eſti- 
mation, or menſuration; or, which being compared with an- 
other thing of the ſame kind, may be ſaid to be greater, or 
leſs, than it; equal, or unequal to, it. See ME asURE. 
Mathematics is the ſcience or doctrine of Quantity. See Ma- 
THEMATICS, | 
Quantity is a general attribute, applied in a very different 
manner to things of very different nature; whence it is im- 
poſlible to give any univerſal definition thereof. 

Quantity is applied both to things, and to modes; and this 

either ſingularly, to one; or plurally to feveral—In the firit 

caſe it is called magnitude, in the latter multitude, See MAG- 

NITUDE, &c, | 

Quantity may be reduced to four claſſes, viz. | 
Aral QUanTITY, which depends on the manners of men, 


values of things: degrees of dignity and power, good and 
evil, merit and demerit, rewards and puniſhments, &c. 
National QUANTITY, ariſing from the operation of the un- 
derſtanding only—Such as the largeneſs or narrownels of the 
capacity of the mind, and its conceptions—In logic, uni- 
verſals, prædicaments, &c,—In grammar, the Quantity 
and meaſure of ſyllables, accents, tones, &c, | 
Phy/ical, or natural Qu AN TIT v, which is of two kinds; t. 
That which nature furniſhes us with in matter, and its ex- 
tenſion. See Bopy and ExrENSIONV— And, 2. In the 
powers, and properties of natural bodies ; as gravity, motion; 
light, heat, cold, rarity, denſity, Sc. See MoTion, GRra- 
VITY, &c. 
A QuANTIT x, as duration, the continuation 
of any being, exiſtence, time, &c, See DURATION, 
Tims, Se. x | 
Quantity is alſo popularly diſtinguiſhed into continued and 
diſcrete, 
Continued QUANTITY, is when the parts are connected to- 
gether—T his, again, is of two kinds; either /ucceſſive and 
improper, as time. See TIME. 
Or permanent and proper, as ſpace See SPACE. 


| Diſcrete QUANTITY, is when the parts whereof it conſiſts, ex- 


iſt diſtinctly and unconnected together; which makes what 
we call number. See DISCRETE. 


The notion of continued quantity, and its difference from di- 
ſcrete, appears to ſome without foundation—Mr Machin conſi- 
ders all mathematical quantity, or that for which any ſymbol is 
put, as nothing elſe but number, with regard to ſome meaſure 
which is conſidered as one. For that we cannot know preciſely 
how much any thing is but by means of number. The notion 
of continued quantity without regard to any meaſure is indi- 
ſtint and confuſed: And tho' ſome ſpecies of ſuch quantity 
conſidered phyſically, may be deſcribed by motion, as lines 
by the motion of points, and ſurfaces by the motion of lines ; 
yet the magnitudes or mathematical quantities are not made by 


Phil. Tranſ. No. 447. p. 228. | 


Permanent Quantity is farther diſtinguiſhable into length; 
breadth, and depth. See LINE, SURFACE, and SOLID. 
Wolfius ſeems to give us a more preciſe notion of mathema- 
tical Puantity, and its two ſpecies of diſcrete and continued 
— Whatever is referred to unity in the ſame manner as one 
right line to another, is what we call Quantity, or number 
in general, See NUMBER, | 

If, now, the thing be referred to a given unit, as 3, it is 
called a determinate number: if to unity in the general, or 
at large, it is called a Quantity; which, on this principle, is 
the ſame with indeterminate number. | 
Thus, e. gr. the breadth of a river is accounted a Quantity: 
If, then, it be enquired how great it is? to conceive its 
i x we take ſome unit at pleaſure, and ſeek the relation 
of the breadth hereto; and according to the different unit aſ- 
ſumed, expreſs the breadth of the river in a different deter- 
minate number. | 
The breadth of the river, therefore, is a Quantity conſider- 
ed as referred to a vague unit, or to unity at large; but the 
unit being determined, the thing is underſtood by a determi- 
nate number. X : | 
In this ſenſe, algebra is the. arithmetic of Quantities. See 
ALGEBRA. | wa | 
QUANTITY of motion, in mechanics, is of two kinds, viz. 
of momentary motion, and of entire motion. 
QUANTITY of entire motion The Carteſians define the en- 


| 


tire motion as the momentary one, by the fatum of the maſs, 


and the free determination of their wills As the prices and 


the motion, but by numbering according to a meaſure. Vid. 


QU A 


or quantity of matter, into the velocity; but ſince motion is 
a ſucceſſive being, and has no parts co-exiſting together, its 
Quantity ought to be eſtimated by the aggregate of the ſeveral 
parts exiſting ſucceſſively; and is therefore equal to the factum 
of the momenta into the time. 


QuanTl1TY of momentary motion, is the factum of the velo- 


city into the maſs; or a meaſure arifing from the joint conſi- 
deration of the Yuantity of matter, and the velocity of the 
motion of the body ; the motion of any whole being the ſum 
or aggregate of the motion in all the ſeveral parts. See 
MorT1on, 

Hence, in a body twice as great as another, moved with an 
equal velocity, the Quantity of motion is double; if the velo- 
city be double alſo, the Quantity of the motion will be qua- 
druple. Hence the Quantity of momentary motion coincides 


with what we call momentum, or impetus of a moving bo- 


dy. See MOMENTUM. 
In the colliſion of bodies, the Quantity of momentary moti- 
on, which is found by taking the ſum of motions tending 
the ſame way, or their difference if they tend towards con- 
trary parts; is not at all changed by any actions of the bodies 
on one another, See PERCUSSION. 
Qu ANTITY of matter in any body, is the product of the denſi- 
ty into the bulk; or a Cuantity ariſing from the joint conſide- 
ration of its magnitude and denſity, See MATTER. 
As, ifa body be twice as denſe, and take up twice as much 
ſpace as another, it will be four times as great. 
This .Luantity of matter is the beſt diſcoverable by the abſo- 
lute weight of bodies. See Mass, WeiGnr, Sc. 
UANTITY infinite—Though the idea of magnitude inh- 
nitely great, or ſuch as exceeds any aſſignable Quantity, does 
include a negation. of limits; yet are not all ſuch magni- 
tudes equal amongſt themſelves; but befides infinite length, 
and infinite area, there are no leſs than three ſeveral forts of 
infinite ſolidity; all of which are quantities /t generis; 
and thoſe of each ſpecies are in given proportions. See IN- 
FINITE, 
Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to be conſidered, 
either as beginning at a point, and ſo infinitely extended 
one way; or elſe both ways from the ſame point: in which 
caſe the one, which is a beginning of infinity, is one halfof 
the whole, which is the ſum of the beginning and ceaſing 
infinity, or infinity 2 parte ante, and d parte pat, which is 
analogous to eternity in time or duration; in which there is 
always as much to follow, as is paſt any point or moment of 
time. See ETERNITY. 
Nor does the addition or ſubſtraction of time, length or 
ſpace of time, alter the caſe, either as to infinity or eternity ; 
ſince neither the one or the other can be any part of the 
whole, 
As to infinite ſurface or area, any right line infinitely extend- 
ed both ways on an infinite plane, divides that plane into 
equal parts, the one to the right, and the other to the left 
of the ſaid line; but if from any point in ſuch a plane, two 
right lines be infinitely extended, ſo as to make an angle; 
the infinite area, intercepted between theſe infinite right 
lines, is to the whole infinite plane, as the arch of a circle 
drawn on the point of concourſe of thoſe lines as à centre, 
intercepted between the ſaid lines, is to the circumference 
of the circle; or as the degrees of the angle to the 360 de- 
grees of a circle. 
For an example — Two infinite right lines meeting at a 
right angle on an infinite plane, do include a quarter part 
of the whole infinite area of ſuch a plane: if two parallel 
infinite lines be ſuppoſed drawn on ſuch an infinite plane, the 
area intercepted between them will be likewiſe infinite ; but 
at the fame time will be infinitely leſs than the ſpace inter- 
cepted between two infinite lines, that are inclined, though 
with never ſo ſmall an angle, for that in the one caſe the 
given finite diſtance of the parallel lines diminiſhes the infi- 
nity in one degree of dimenſion ; whereas in a ſector, there 
is infinity in both dimenſions; and conſequently the Quan- 
tities are one infinitely greater than the other, and there is 
no proportion between them, 
From the ſame conſideration ariſe three ſeveral ſpecies of in- 
finite ſpace or ſolidity; for a parallelepiped, or a cylinder 
infinitely long, is greater than any finite magnitude, how 


great ſoever; all ſuch ſolids ſuppoſed to be formed on a giv- 


en batis, are in proportion to one another, as thoſe baſes. But 
if two of thoſe three demenſions are wanting, as in the ſpace 
intercepted between two parallel planes inhnitely extended, 
and at a finite diſtance; or with infinite length and breadth, 


have a finite thickneſs; all ſuch ſolids ſhall be as the given fi- 


nite diſtances one to another. ? 

But theſe Quantities, though infinitely greater than the other, 
are yet infinitely leſs than any of thoſe wherein all the three 
dimenſions are infinite—ouch are the ſpaces intercepted be- 
' tween two inclined planes infinitely extended; the ſpace 
intercepted by the ſurface of a cone, or the ſides of a py- 
ramid, likewiſe infinitely continued, &c, of all which; not- 


withſtanding the proportions one to another, and to the To 


wa, or vaſt abyſs of infinite ſpace (wherein is the locus of 
2 | 


| 
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Negative, or privative QUANTITIES are thoſe leſs than no. 


2 


all things that are, or can be; or to the ſolid ” 
length, breadth, and thickneſs taken all manner af , 
are eaſily aſſignable For the ſpace between wn Ways) 
to the whole, as the angle of thoſe planes to the anes ig 
grees of the circle. As for cones and pyramids = 0 
as the ſpherical ſurface intercepted by them, is 4, * are 
face of the ſphere; and therefore cones are i 
ſines of half their angles, to the diameter. g 
theſe three ſorts of infinite Quantity are 
line, ſurface, and ſolid ; and, like them, cannot 
or have any proportion one to another, $ 
INFINITE. 

UANTITIES, in algebra, are indeterminate numbe 
things referred to unity in N See Numsrs Or 
Quantities are properly the ſubject of algebra; which is wh 
ly converſant in the computation of ſuch Nunn, - 
ALGEBRA, and 3 * 
Given Quantities are uſed to be noted by the fe 

the — a, b, c, d, &c. the Drantitie Fara - 
laſt z, y, x, &c. See CHARACTERS, hy 
Algebraical Quantities are chiefly of two kinds; foſtive, and 
negative. oy 
Pojitive or affirmative QUANTITIES are thoſe which are 
greater than nothing; and which are effected with the { 
＋ prefixed ; or ſuppoſed to be ſo. See PostTiyg. w 


thing; which are affected with the ſign — prefixed. Ser 
NEGATIVE and PRIVATIVE. 

ence, 1. Since þ is the ſign of addition, and — + 
ſign of ſubſtraction; a poſitive Quantity is produced by add- 
ing any real Sgantity to nothing; e. gr. o+3=4.;. 
and o a = ＋ 4. And a privative Quantity is produced 
by ſubſtracting any real Quantity out of nothing; .. gr, 
Jz and 0-4 tt. 

For an illuſtration—Suppeſe when you are quite deſtitute of 
money, ſomebody gives you an hundred pieces; you hate 
then an hundred pieces re than nothing; which pieces con- 
ſtitute a politive Du: uy. ; 
On the contrary, ſuppoſe you have no money, yet owe an 
hundred pieces; you have then an hundred pieces leſs than 
nothing; for you muſt ay an hundred pieces to have juſt 
nothing. This debt is.a egative Quantity). 

Thus in local motion progreſs may be called a poſitive 
Quantity, and regreſs a negative one; beca . the firſt increa- 
ſes, and the ſecond diminiſhes the ſpace paſ d over, 

And in geometry, if a line drawn towards any part be ac- 
counted an affirmative Quantit;; another the contrary way 


O— 7} = — 


will be a negative one. * 


Lu 
Privative Quantities, therefore, are the deſects of the poſi- 
tive Quantities whereby they are underſtood ; and, conſe- 
quently are no real Quantities for we meaſure the de- 
fect by the Quantity defective; and thus it becomes intel- 
ligible. 10 4 
Since one defect may exceed another, (e. gr. if ſeven be want. 
ing, the defect is greater than if ly, three be wanting) and 
ſince privative Quantities are the deiect of real Quaniities 3 
one privative Quuntiiy being taken a certain number of times, 
may exceed another. Wherefore. privative Quantities arc 
homogeneous to one another, | 
But ſince the defects of a poſitive Quantity taken any num- 
ber of times can never exceed the poſitive 2uantity, but grow 
ſill the more deficient ; privative Quantities are heterogene- 
ous to poſitive ones. : 3 
Since, then, privative Quantities are heterogeneous to poſit 
ones, homogeneous to privative ones; there can be no 146 
between a privative and a politive Quantity, but there is an. 
tio between privative ones. E. gr, — 37: — 57:3 A 
The ratio, here, is the ſame as if the Quantities were pot 
tive. But it may be noted, that between 1 and— 1, an 
between — 1 and 1, the ratio is very different. 


Commenſurable QUANTITIES. See COMMENSURABLE: 
Compound QUANTITIES. See the article COMPOUND: 
Exponential QUANTITY. See the article ExONENTIAL. 
Like QUANTITY, See the article LIKE. 

Simple QUANTITIES, See the article SIMPLE. | 
Tranſcendental QUANTITIES. See TR 4qjCENDENTAT: 
Variable QUANTITIES. See the article V ARIABLE- dby 
Addition of QUANTITIES,—19, If the Quantities denot 


the ſame letter be affected with the ſame ſign, the numbes 
prefixed to them are added as in common ee 5 
20. If they be affected with different ſigns, the additi 6 
changed into ſubſtraction; and to the remainder is pr 
the ſign of the greater. | 6 
3% Sie denoted by different letters, Ars added 5 
means of the ſign +, as in the following e 
4a ＋ 20 — 20 54 — 4 | . 
5a—2b+6c+24—38 
ga+4c — 3d ——— 49 a—b+c 


Subſtraction of QUANTITIES. See SUBSTRACTION» 


. ” 9 0 3 A LTIPETN 
Multiplication and diviſion of QUANTITIES. See Murr. 
CATION and DivisIon. - 55 
Combination of QUANTITIES. See CoMpINATION: z 
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5 . 14. 404 by another 
gtive Quantity be multiplied, or divided by 
4 obo —_— the reſult is a poſitive Quantity. 


5 2 negative Quantity be multiplied, or divided by a 


ive. the reſult is a negative. Wy 
* negative Duantity be multiplied, or divided by ano- 
ther negative, the reſult is a poſitive. 1141 : 
4. If a poſitive Quantity be multiplied, or divided by a nega 
tive, the reſult is a negative Quantity. ; 
JANTITY, in grammar, denotes the meaſure, or magni- 
Sade of the ſyllables; or, that which determines them to be 
called long, or ſhort. See MEASURE, and SYLLABLE. 
This Quantity is the object of proſody; and it is the regard 
to this that diſtinguiſhes verſe from proſe. See VERSE and 
Dx. 88 
3 and arrangement of the Quantities, i. e. 
the diſtribution of long and ſhort ſyllables, make what we 
call the number. See NUMBERS, RHYTHMUS, CA- 
DENCE, c. 3 | 
The Quantities are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed among gramma- 
rians by the characters O ſhort, and — long. See CHARAC- 
TER and ACCENT. 
The proportion betwixt the long and ſhort ſyllables may be 
generally fixed the ſame as between the crotchet and quaver 
in muſic; viz. as 2 to I. See TIME. ww 
In moſt languages there are ſome ſyllables whoſe Quantities 
vary, as the meaſure requires; as in the Engliſh record and 
record. | | 
Some authors confound the Quantities with the accent: but 
the difference is glaring ; the former being the length or ſhort- 
neſs of a ſyllable, the latter the raiſing or falling of the voice. 
See ACCENT. 
From two Quantities, viz. long and ſhurt ſyllables, ariſe all 
the varieties of poetic feet, which are very great. Horace 
alone uſes no leſs than twenty-eight, Yet the Greeks went 
vaſtly beyond the Romar in this 2ſpet—In effect, as many 
ways as two Quantities may be varied by compoſition, and 
tranſpoſition from two to ſix ſyllables, ſo many different feet 
have the Greek poets contrive and that under diſtinct 
names, to the number of 124. .'* ugh it is the opinion of 
ſome of the learned, that poetical numbers may be ſufficiently 
explained from the feet of two or three ſyllables, into which 
the reſt may be reſolved. See, oo. 
The feet formed by the ancien of the long and ſhort ſyllables 
immediate] „ are the ſpondee, cor hiting of two long ſyllables; 
the pyrrhic i two ſhort ones; the trochee, of a long and 
ſhort ſyllabꝰb; and the iambic, of a ſhort and long ſyllable, 
See SPONDEE, T ROCHEE, TlampBic, Ec. 
Thoſe of two ſyllable. re the moloſus, conſiſting of three 
long ſyllables; e tril rach of three ſhort ones; the dactyl 
of one long and two ſhurt ſyllables; and the anape/? of two 
ſhort and one long ſyllable. See DacTyYL, ANaPEsT, 
TRIBRACH, ©&c, 
'The Engliſh tongue adiuits of no feet above two ſyllables, 
though bot. i the Lati® and Greek allow of ſix. 
Our heroic verſes coi. ſt of five long and five ſhort ſyllables 
intermixed a!*-rnate!p ; though not ſo ſtrictly but that the 
order may be diſpenſed withal. Dryden varies them with 
admirable beauty; ſometimes his heroic verſe begins with a 
Jong ſyllable followed by two ſhort ones. 
The truth is, the Quantity of the ſyllables is but little fixed 
in the modern tongues; and there is ſtill leſs regard had to it 
in the compoſition of modern verſes—The want of feet or 
rather the ſhortneſs and uniformity of our feet, makes a world 
of difference between the numbers of the ancient and mo- 
dern verſe. Our poets are fettered, and their fetters are ſo 
ſhort, but two poor links, that it is no wonder they can 
make no extraordinary motions. 
he ancients ſubſiſted by their Quantities alone; ſo wel 
were they diſtinguiſffed, and ſuch a variety and harmony did 


they afford! Our Quantities make ſuch poor muſic, that we 


are forced to call in the Gothic aids of rhime to diſtinguiſh 
our verſe from proſe. See Op E. 

2 have attempts been made to ſettle our verſe on the ancient 
and natural footing of Quantities, in excluſion of rhime, and 


with ſuch ſucceſs too, (witneſs the immortal Paradiſe Loſt). 


as ſeems to leave the practice of rhiming inexcuſable—T'he 
rench have! cewiſe attempted the ſame in their tongue, 
particularly Jodelet, and after him Paſquier, Paſſerat, and 
Rapin; but they have all failed. See RHI x. 
QUANTITY of @ Degree, See the article DEGREE: 
QUANTITY of an eclipſe. See Ec LIS E. 
QUANTUM meruit an action upon the caſe, grounded- up- 


on 2 promiſe to pay a man for doi 
deferveha a y or doing ſo much as he ſhould 


QUARANTAIN , in old law-books wrote QUARENTENE, 


anc Ax TENA, denotes the ſpace of forty days. 
| ® Yatuor Carucatas terre arabilis, 


8 Quarentenas, & 8 Quarentenas ; 3 
Withlaſii Reg. Merc. — Ingulf. in Latitudine. Chart. 


Quarantena in London ponetur pro reſpectu ha bend 
Dies poſl ſummomitionem per breve Fn ut wal; of 4 


+ fibi viderint eæpedire. MS, de temp. Ed. 3. 


The term is borrowed from the French 


ſometimes uſed f. | 
Vol. II or — time of lent, See LENI. 
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continentes in Longitudine 


QU A 


QUARANTAIN of (he ling, denotes a truce of forty days ap- 
pointed by St. Louis, during which it was expreſly forbid 
to take any revenge of the relation or friends of people 
who had fought, wounded, or aftronted each other in 
words, 

QUARANTAIN is more particularly uſed for the term of forty 
days, which veſſels, coming from places ſuſpected of conta- 
gion, are obliged to wait in certain places appointed, to air 
themſelves before they come into port. See PLAGUE. 

QUARANTAIN, or QUARANTINE, QUARANTENA, in law, 
denotes a benefit allowed by the laws of England to the 
widow of a man dying ſeized of land ; whereby ſhe may chal- 
lenge to continue in his capital meſſuage, or chief manſion- 
houſe (ſo it be not a caſtle) for the ſpace of forty days after 

his deceaſe. 

If the heir, or any other perſon attempt to eject her, ſne may 
have the writ de guarantena habenda ; whic., lies fora widow 
to enjoy her Quarantain. 

QUARANTAIN is alſo uſed for a meaſure or extent of land, 
containing forty perches. 


QUARANTIA, in the Venetian polity, a court of judicature 


compoſed of forty judges. 

The Venetians have an old civil Quarantia, new civil Qua- 
rantia, and criminal Quarantia. | 

The criminal Quarantia takes cognizance of all crimes ex- 
cept thoſe againſt the ſtate, which belong to the council of 
ten—The new civil quarantia judges of appeals made from 
ſentences paſſed by judges out of the city—The old civil 
Duarantia takes cognizance of appeals from ſentences of ſub- 
altern judges in the city, 

QUARE Ejecir infra terminum, a writ which lies for a 
leſſee in caſe he be caſt out of his farm before his term be 
expired, againſt the leſſor, or feoffee that ejects him. See 
LEASE. 

It differs from ejectione firmæ, in that the former lies 

where the leſſor, after the leaſe made, enfeoffees another who 
ejects the leſſee ; whereas the ejectione firmæ lies againſt any 
other ſtranger that ejects him. 

The effect is the ſame in both, viz. the recovery of the reſi- 

due of the term. See EJECTIONE Firmæ. 

UVARE IMPEDIT, a writ which lies for him who has pur- 

chaſed an advowſon, againſt him that diſturbs him in the 

right thereof, by preſenting a clerk thereto when the church 
is void. See ADVOWSON. 

It differs from the aſſiſe of darrein preſentment, ultime præ- 

ſentationis, which lies where a man or his anceſtors formerly 

preſented ; this other lying for him who is the purchaſer him- 
ſelf—Where a man may have the aſſiſe, he may have this 
writ; but not contrarywiſe. See Ass1$A. 


Quare IncumBRAvIT, a writ which lies againſt the biſhop, 


who, within ſix months after the vacancy of a benefice, 
confers it on his clerk, while two others are contending 
at law for the right of preſenting, See PRESE N TA- 
TION, Ce. 3 | 

QUARE NON ADMISIT, a writ which lies againſt the biſhop 
for refuſing to admit his clerk who has recovered in a plea of 
advowſon, on pretence of lapſe, c. 

QUARE NON PERMITTIT, is a Writ that lies for one who 
has a right to preſent for a turn againſt the proprietary. 

QVvake oBSTRUXIT, a writ that lies for him who having right 
to paſs through his neighbour's grounds, cannot enjoy the 
ſame by reaſon the owner has fenced it up. | 

QUARERA, or QUARATIA. See QUARRY. 

QUARREL, QUERELA, in law. See QUERELA. 
Duarrel ſeems properly to relate to perſonal actions, or at moſt 
to mixed, wherein the plaintiff is called Prerens, and in all 


. declarations of treſpaſs it is faid, Queritur. See AcTion, 


PLAINTIFF, Cc. 

Vet ifa man releaſe all Quarrelt or Querels (a man's own deed 
being taken moſt ſtrongly againſt himſelf) Quarrel includes all 
actions; and accordingly all actions, both real and perſonal 
are hereby releaſed, See RELEASE and DovBLE. 
QUARRELF, of glaſs, See the article QUARRY. 


The word is formed by diminution from the Latin guadra- 
tum, or the French guarre, ſquare ; or, perhaps, immedi- 
ately from the Italian guadre/b, little ſquare. 


QUARRY, a place under ground, out of which are dug mar- 
ble, free-ſtone, ſlate, lime-ſtone, or other matters proper for 
building. See STONE, MARBLE, SLATE, &c. 

For quarries of free-ſtone, they firft open a hole in manner 
of a well, twelve or fourteen foot in diameter; and the rub- 
biſh drawn out with a windlaſs in large oſier baskets, they 
heap up all around; placing their wheel, which is to draw up 
the ſtones, thereupon. 
As the hole advances, and their common ladder becomes too 
ſhort, they apply a particular ladder for the purpoſe—W hen 
they have got through the earth, and are arrived at the firſt 
bank, or ſtratum; they begin to apply their wheel and bas- 
kets to diſcharge the ſtones as faſt as they dig through them. 
They uſually find ſeven of theſe different ſtrata. or beds of 
ſtones, of different heights, and ſerving for different pur- 


entain; and is t pr though the number as well as order wherein they fol- 
0 


w eis various, See STRATA. a 
10D As 


— Im. 


— . — 
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As to the drawing of the ſtone, i. e. the freeing it from the 
bed, they find that common ſtones, at leaſt the ſofter kinds, 
as they lie, have two grains; a cleaving grain running pa- 
rallel with the horizon, and a breaking grain perpendicular 
thereto—After uncoping, 7. e. clearing the earth from off 
it, they obſerve by the grain where the ſtone will cleave, 
and there drive in a good number of wedges till they have 
thus cleft it from the reſt of the rock. 
This done, they proceed to break it: in order to which, 
applying the ruler to it at both ends, (ten, e. gr, or twelve 
inches apart, according to the uſes the ſtone is intended 
for) they ſtrike a line, and by this cut a little ohan- 
nel with their ſtone-ax; and in the channel ſet five or fix 
wedges (ſuppoſing the ſtone three or four foot) driving them 
in very carefully, with gentle blows, and till keeping them 
equally forward. | 
Having thus broke the tone in length, (which they are able 
to do to half an inch of any ſize) applying a ſquare to the 
ſtraight ſide, they ſtrike a line, and proceed as before to 
break it in breadth, 
This method of drawing is found vaſtly preferable to that 
where the ſtones are broken at random—One load of the for- 
mer is found to do the buſineſs of a load and an half of the 
latter, 
But it may be obſerved, that this cleaving grain being gene- 
rally wanting in the harder ſtones, to break up theſe in the 
Duarries, they have great heavy ſtone-axes wherewith they 
work down a deep channel into the ftone, and into this 
channel, atop, lay two iron bars, driving their iron wedges 
between theſe bars. 
Some in drawing of tone, eſpecially the very hard kind, 
make uſe of gun-powder, and with very good effect In 
order to which, making a ſmall perforation pretty deep into 
the body of the rock, ſo as to have that thickneſs of rock 
over it judged proper to be blown up at once; at the farther 
end of the perforation they diſpoſe a convenient quantity 
of gun-powder, filling up all the reſt with ſtones and rub- 
biſh ſtrongly rammed. in, except a little ſpace for the train 
By this mcans is the rock blown in ſeveral pieces, moſt of 
them not too unweildy for a workman to manage. See 
Gun-PowDER. 
QuaRRY, QUARREL®, in glaziery, a pane, or piece of glaſs 
cut in a diamond form. See GLAss. _ 
*The word ſeems formed by corruption from Quarrel, (which 
ſee) unleſs we will ſuppoſe it to come immediately from 
the French guerre, ſquare. 


| Quarries or Quarrels of glaſs are of two kinds, viz. ſquare, 
and long; each whereof is of different ſizes, expreſſed by 
the number of pieces which make a foot of glaſs, viz. 8ths, 


1oths, 12ths, 15ths, 18ths, and zoths; but all the ſizes are | 


cut to the ſame angle, the accute angle being 770 19' in 
the ſquare Quarries, and 670 22 in the long ones. See 
GLASS. | 
QUARRY, in falconry, is the game or fowl which the hawk 
is in purſuit of, or has killed. See Hawk and Hawk- 
ING, 
UARRY, among hunters, is ſometimes uſed for part of the 
viſcera of the beaſt taken; given by way of reward to the 
hounds, See HUNTING, 
QUART, q. d. fourth, in muſic, fencing, gaming, &c, See 
FouRTH, QUARTER, GUARD, P1QUET, Ec. 
QUART is particularly uſed for a diminutive meaſure, con- 
taining one fourth or quarter of ſome other meaſure, See 
MEASURE. | 
The Engliſh Quart is a fourth of a gallon, or two pints 
the Roman Quart, or Quartarius, was the fourth part of a 
congius, See GALLON, PinT, CoNG1us, c. 
The French, from whom we borrow the word, beſides their 
Quart, or pit of two pints, have various other Puarts, di- 
ſtinguiſned by the whole whereof they are quarters; as 
Quart de Muid, Quart de Boiſſeau. See Muin and Bu- 


„ 


 SHELI, They have alſo their Quart of a yard, Cc. See 


UART ER. 
QUARTAN, QUARTANA, in medicine, an intermitting 


fever, or ague, where the fit returns every third day. See 


FEVIR, AcuE, &c, 
It is called Quartan, that is, fourth, by reaſon the two ſick 


days are reckoned, which, with the two intermitting ones, 


make four. See TERTIAN. | 
QUARTATION, among refiners, a method of purifying 


gold, by melting three parts of ſilver with one of gold; and 


then caſting the mixture into aqua fortis; which diſſolving 
the filver leaves the gold at bottom, in form of a black 
powder. See REFINING. 
Prartation is what we more uſually call parting, or the de- 
part. See DEPART; ſee alſo Gol p, &c. 


QUARTER, in weights, is a fourth part 


QUARTER® is alſo a dry meaſure containing 


| J/inter QUARTERS, is the place allotted troeps to paß the 


QUA 


In working of fractions the © ayer i expreſſed 
Duarters by 3, See e 7 by 4, ihrer 


hundred weight. See Quix TAL. 5. Wnga, t 


The Quarter is 28 pounds, avoirdupois. 
Weight, Pouxp, Avoikpurols, G. * Hunz 


; of 
ſtriked; of coals the fourth part of a chaldron, 8a buſke} 
SURE, BUSHEL, and CHALDRon, Miz. 
Quarterium: frumenti conſtat ex ce Buſſellis Fleta. } . 


QUARTER in law, QUARTERIUM anni, is the fourth 
| part 


wy year. See YEAR. 
ence the days whereon thoſe Puarter | 
are called ene See Bar. LT ©iience, 
Quarter-days are the 25th of March called Lag 1 
24th of June, called Midſummer day; the odds i the 
ber called, Michaelmaſs- day; and the 25th of Dece en. 
rr N ANN aden or 

ART ER in aſtronomy— The moon's peri . 

is divided into four 4 or Quarters; ne dders: 
ſeven to eight days. See Mood and Loxa rich 5 
The 1 meg is from the new moon to the qvadra 
ture; the ſecond thence to the full 5 : 
3 &c. w War 
VARTER in heraldry, is ſometimes uſed f. 
coat of arms, See * e 
In this ſenſe there are ſixteen u ters recti 
bility, in companies or orders where aonc but ; 
* 1 

he word Quarters, required as a proof of nobility. ;- 
rived hence, that they fed cle to put the — 515 8 
of the father, mother, grand - father, and grand mother 3 
four corners of the tomb of the deccaſed In Flanders and Ger 
many we frequently fee tombs that have eight, ſixteen, 2nd 
even thirty-two Duarters, See Toms, 
QUARTER is alſo applied to the parts, or members of the 

firſt diviſion of a coat that is quartered, or divided into {cur 
Nuarters z as in Tab, Herald. fig. 45. See Quaztzrns, 
The king of Great Britain in the firſt Puorter bears gules 
three lions paſſant or, &c,—In the ſecond 9.arte he bean 
azure three flowers de lys, &c. 


Franc QUARTER, is a Quarter ſingle, or alone; which i 
_ one fourth oY the field.” : Se 
his makes one of the honourable ordinarics of a coat, See 

ORDiINaRry, 

QUARTER in navigation—A Quarter of a point, wind, or 

rhumb, is the fourth part of a cardinal point, wind or thumb; 

or of the diſtance between two cardinal points, winds, Ec. 

See PoinT, Wind, and RHums. 

The Quarter contains an arch of 119, 15\—The fvarter is 

what Wolfius, with regard to the other diviſions, calls a fe- 

condary point of the ſecond order, See Carpixnar 
point, Cc. | 

QUARTER of a ſhip, is that part of the ſhip's hull, which 

lieth from the ſteerage - room to the tranſom. See $a12, 

QUARTER is alſo uſed for a canton, or diviſion of a city; 
conſiſting of ſeveral ranges of buildings, c. ſeparated from 
ſome other Quarter by a river, a great ſtreet, or other 
boundary, 

Such are the twenty Quartiers of the city of Paris Ancient 
Rome was divided ſeveral times, under its ſeveral augmen- 
tations, into Quariers called regions; as may be obſerved in 
the topographies of Aurelius Nictor, Onuphrius Panvi- 
nius, Marillan, Pyrro Ligorio, Boiſſard, and other anti 
quaries, | 

In many cities there are commiſſaries of the Quarter, p- 
pointed to look to the policy thereof The prior of the Ca- 
porions accounts himſelf the chief, and colonel of the four* 
teen regions, or Quarters of Rome. Muſcarat. p. 134 
Franchiſe of QUARTERS. See the article FRANCHISE | 

QUARTER in war, the place allotted to certain forces to lie, 

lodge, and encamp upon, during a ſiege, or the like. Ne 
AMP. > 

The general's Quarter is that where the general lodges 0 

incamps in perſon — They uſed to make lines of communice” 

tion, to join the ſeveral Quartiers together, See LINE. 

QuarTERs at a ſiege are the incamipments on the principe 
paſſages about a place, ſerving to ſtop the avenues and prevent 
relief and convoys. See SIEGE. 

QuarTER is alſo uſed for any lodgment made in the feld c 
campaign out of a ſiege—T hus they ſay, the general has er 
tended his Quarters a good way The enemy coming by 
made him contract his Quarters. 


'2 Prove no- 
e are ad. 


winter ſeaſon in—VV herein theſe differ from garriſons, le 


GARRISON. 


QUARTELOIS, CarTELois, or cotacæ, ſurtouts, or up- 


per quarters with coats of arms quartered on them, wore by 


the ancient knights in their military expeditions, See 


Cor of arms, &c. 
QUARTER, the fourth part of a whole, or integer divided 
into four equal portions, See FOURTH, | 


, 
| 


inter Qu AR T ERs is alſo uſed for the time the troops cen 
tinue in this lodgment; and for the advantage the w— 
tains make thereof Thus they ſay, ſuch a regent 

put to winter //;nter-quarters in ſuch. a village oh make 

ter-quarters only held three months—Each captain W 


at leaſt a thouſand crowns of his M inter quarters lo 


4 


Q 
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C ˙ a... a. oc. 8 


by mis, — 


QUARTER of aſſembly, is 


QUARTER alſo denotes the ſafety, and good treatment promiſ- 


QUARTERS in building, thoſe ſlight upri 


QuarTERs in a clock, are little bells which ſound the 
QuarTER-BULLET, a bullet quartered into four or eight 
QUARrTER-DAY, ſee the article QUARTER, 

QuarTER-DECK, of a ſhip, is that aloft the ſteerage, reach- 
ing to the round-houſe, —See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. O. See 
QuarTERED Counter. See the article COUNTERQUAR- 


QUARTERIDGE, money paid quarterly, or by the 


QUARTERING, in the ſea-language—When a ſhip under 


QUARTERING, in gunnery, is when a piece of ordnance is fo 
traverſed, that it will ſhoot on the ſame line, or on the ſame 


QUARTERING, in heraldry, the a& of dividing a coat 


Counter QUARTERING @ coat, is when the quarters are quar- 


: | QUARTERING is alſo applied to the partitions or compart- 


a uA 


In Spain they have alſo Summer -quarters. 


the place of rendezvous, where the 
troops are to meet and draw up to march in a body, See 


d PARADE. . 

UNS "of refreſhment, is ſome well provided fertile 

foot, to which troops that have been much fatigued and ha- 

ea, are ſent to recover their ſtrength, or health; even 
ine the ſeaſon of the campaign. 

Thers — alſo Quarters aſſigned for the huckſters, and their 


equipage- 


lay down their 
to perſons, or troops that ſurrender, and lay 
CO Tha they ſay, the enemy begged Quarter. 


The phraſe took its riſe from an agreement anciently made 


the Dutch and Spaniards, that the ranſom of an 
be egg ſoldier, ſhould be a quarter of his pay—Hence, to 
beg Quarter was to offer a quarter of their pay for their ſafe- 
ty; and to refuſe Quarter was not to accept of that compoſi- 
of heir ranſom, See RANs OM. | 
ppt toy ight pieces of timber, 
laced between the punchions and poſts ; uſed to lath upon. 
They are of two kinds, ſingle and double—The ſingle Quar- 
ters are ſawn to two inches thick and four inches broad ; the 


double four inches ſquare. 
Quarters of an hour. See CLock, Hour, Oc. 


parts. See BULLET, SHOOT, Se. 


alſo DECK, 
TERED, 
uarter. 


fail goes at large, neither by a wind nor before a wind, 
but as it were betwixt both; ſhe is ſaid to go Quartering. 
See SAILING. 

The term is alſo uſed when a ſhip fails with quarter winds. 
See QUARTER-Hind, 


point of the compaſs as the ſhip's quarter bears. 


into four or more quarters, or Quarterings; by parting, 
couping, &c. i. e. by perpendicular and horizontal lines, &c. 
See QUARTER and QUARTERLY. 

The king of Great Britain quarters with Great 'Britain, 
France, Ireland, Brunſwick, &c. See QUARTERLY. 
Colombiere reckons twelve ſorts of Quarterings; but other 
authors give us more vz. Party per pale, dividing the eſ- 
cutcheon from top to bottom. See PALE.—Party per 
croſs, dividing it from fide to fide, See CROSS. Party 
of ſix pieces, when the eſcutcheon is divided into ſix parts 


or quarters — Party of ten; of twelve; of ſixteen; of 


twenty; and of thirty-two, when there are ſo many parti- 
tions reſpectively. | | 

Others give the diviſions in another manner : as—Party per 
croſs per pale per chief per pale inclave—per bend dex- 
ter per bend ſiniſter - per chevron—barry bendy of eight 
pieces —paleways of fix pieces barry of fix pieces barry 
of eight pieces bendy of ſix—checky—fuſilly, or lozengy— 
paly bendy, or bendy lozengy—barry bendy lozengy, or bend 
lozengy—gyronny—barry lozengy counterchanged—waved of 
ſix pieces—barry nebule of ſix pieces party per faltier— 


party per pale in point, See farther under their reſpective 


articles. 


tered over again, or ſubdivided each into four. 


here are counter-quartered coats which have twenty or 
twenty-five quarters. | 


ments themſelves, that is, the ſeveral coats borne on an eſ- 
cutcheon, or the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when the 
arms of ſeveral families are to be placed on the ſame ſhield, on 
account of intermarriages, or the like. See QUar TER, Es- 
CUTCHEON, SHIELD, Oc. | 

Colombiere obſerves, that thirty-two is the greateſt number 
uſed in France, but that the Engliſh and Germans ſome 


times extend to forty ; as a teſtimony of the truth waoereof, | 


he ſays, he ſaw the eſcutcheon of the earl of Leiceſter, . em- 
or extraordinary in France in the year 1639, divided 


into the number of orty ; and ſome he affir 0 | 
ty four ſeveral coats. | ended 


vut a multitude of quarters makes a confuſion ; and accord- 


ingly all the writers of armory cry out againſt it as an abuſc 
he firſt inftance of Quartering whereof we hy — 


QUA 


William Wickley obſerves, that ſuch OQuarterings are much 
properer for a pedigree to be locked up in a cheit, and occa- 
ſionally produced as an evidence for the clearing or aſcertain- 


ing of alliances of families, or titles to lands, &c, than to be 


borne as a cognizance. 
In blazoning, when the Quarter ing is periormed per croſs, 
the two quarters atop are numbered the firſt and ſecond ; 
and thoſe at bottom the third and fourth; beginning to tell on 
the right ſide When the ®uartering is by a ſaltier, &c, the 
chief and point are the tut 574 ſecond quarters, the right 
{ide the third, the left the fourth. 
QUuARTERING is ſometimes alſo uſed for the diſtinguiſhing of 
younger brothers from elder. See DIFFERENCE, | 
QUAR TERIZATION*, QuUARTERING, part of 
the puniſhment of a traitor, by dividing his body into four 
quarters, | 
* Walkngham in Ric. 2. Auditum & confeſſum turpiſma ſcele- 


terizationi adjudrcavuit. 


QUARTERLY, in heraldry. A perſon is ſaid to bear 
Duarterly, when he bears arms quartered, See QUar- 
TERING. 

The king of Great Britain bears Puarterly of four; in the 
firſt quarter, gules, &c. Great Britain: in the ſecond, azure, 
fc, ireland, &c. 

QuaRTER-MASTER, an Officer in the army, whoſe buſi- 

neſs is to look after the quarters of the ſoldiers, whereof there 

are ſeveral kinds; viz.—The 

QuarTtRr-MasTER general, whoſe buſineſs is to provide 
good quarters for the whole army. See QUARTERS. 

QUARTER-MASTER of Fa he who is to provide quarters 
for a regiment of foot. See REGIMENT. 

QuARTER-MaSTER, of _— he who is to provide quarters 
for a troop of horſe. See TRooP. 

QUARTER-MASTER, is alſo an Officer aboard a ſhip of 
which there are more or fewer according to her burthens, 
Their buſineſs is to rummage in the hold on all occation, 
to overlook the ſteward in his delivery of victuals to the cook, 
and in his pumping and drawing out the beer; and in gencral 
to take care there be no waſte. 

The Quarter-maſter, or Quaricer, is alſo to mind the ſhip's 
loading, which is the buſineſs he is chieſty employed about. 
See CARGO, Cc. | 

QUARTERN, QuaARTERON, a diminutive of Quart; 
ſignifying a quarter of a pint; as a quart does a quarter of a 
gallon, See QUART. 

QuaARTER-RounD, in architecture, is a term uſed by the 
workmen for any projecting moulding in general, whoſe 
contour is a perfect quadrant, or quarter of a circle, or ap- 
proaches near that figure—See Tab. Archit. Fig. 5. See alſo 
MovLpins. 

The architects uſually call it s; Vitruvius, the echinus, 
See Ovobo, EcHinus, BoULTAIN, &c. 
QUARTER-SEsSIONsS, a court held quarterly, by the juſtices 
of peace of each county, alternately in the chief town there- 
of as appointed by the cuſtos rotulorum. See SESSIONS, Jus- 
TICE, Oe. | 
Hither the grand inqueſt, or jury of the county is ſummon- 
ed to appear, who upon oath are to enquire of all traitors, 


UEST, | 
'T hoſe who appear to be guilty are by the ſaid juſtices com- 
mitted to priſon, to be tried at the next aſſizes, when the 
Judges go their circuits. See. JUDGE, Ass IZE, Sc. 
QUARTER-STAFF, a long ftaff or pole, bore by foreſters, 

park-keepers, &c, as a badge of their office; and occaſionally 
uſed as a weapon. 1 2 
QUARTER-WHEELING, or QUARTER of converſſon 

in the military art, is the motion whereby the front of a 
body of men turned round to where the flank was; 


WHEEL, &c. 


keeps his ground, and faces about, while the reſt wheel; if to 
the left, the left hand man keeps his place, &c, See Evo- 
LUTION, ' . | | 
QuarTER-WINnD, at ſea, is a lateral or fide wind; or a 
wind which does not blow in ſtern, but a little aſide of it. See 
WinD,. . oy b. 
Properly the Quarter-iuind is that which comes in abaft the 
main maſt ſhrouds, even with the quarter of the ſhip. 
The Quarter-wind is the beſt of all winds, as bearing into all 
the ſails; whereas a wind blowing full in ſtern, is kept off by 
the ſails of the mizzen. See SAILING, © 
QUARTILE, an aſpect of the planets when they are three 
ſigns or 90 degrees diſtant from each other. See AsPEcT 
and SEMI-QUARTILE, „* 
The Quartile aſpect is marked thus C. See CHARACTER. 
QAR TO, or 410, a book whereof four leaves, or eight pages, 


count, is ſaid to be in the arms of Renatus, kin of Sicily, 


&c. in the year 1435, who quartered the 
ragon, J eruſalem, S. K arms of dielly, Ar. 


» 


make à ſnheet. See VoLUmE, Book-BIN DINO, &c. - 

QUARTO-DECIMANS, QuarxTo-DEcinani, 

an ancient ſect in the church, who maintained that Eafter 
Was 


ra tractationi, ſuſpendio, decollationi, exenteracioni & Quar- 


heretics, thieves, murderers, coiners, rioters, c. See IR- 


this making a guarter of a circle, See Converson, 


If it be done to the right, the man in the right hand angle 


QU A 


the Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon in the month of 
March, whenſoever that day fell out. See EASTER, 

And hence their name Quarto-decmani, 9. d. fourteenthers. 
See PASSOVER. 

The Aſiatics were mightily attached to this opinion, pretend- 
ing it was built on the authority of St. John, who was their 
apoſtle ; and pope Victor could never bring them to obe- 
dience in this point, though he was upon the point of ex- 
communicating them — Some are of opinion he actually did 
excommunicate them, but it is more probable he contented 
himſelf with menaces. 

Polycrates, biſhop of Epheſus, wrote a long and warm 
letter, in the name of all the biſhops of Aſia, to Victor and 
the church of Rome, wherein heexplained at large the uſage 
of thoſe churches with regard to the celebration of Eaſter ; 
and maintained, that herein they only followed a conſtant 
tradition that had obtained immutably among them from the 
time of the apoſtle St. John, who died at Epheſus — But the 
pope not ſatisfied with this anſwer of Polycrates, had pro- 
ceeded to excommiunication, but that ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent biſhops, among the reſt Irenzus, interpoſed, and diſ- 
ſuaded him from diſturbing the peace of the church by excom- 
municating a people for adhering to what they accounted a 
tradition, 

QUASHING, in law, the overthrowing, and annulling a 
thing. See ANNULLING, 

An array returned by one that has no franchiſe, ſhall be 
Duaſhed, Coke on Littl. fol. 156. | 

QUASI-CONTRACT, in the civil-law, an act which 
has not the ſtrict form of a contract, but yet has the force 
thereof, See CONTRACT. 

In a contract there muſt be the mutual conſent of both par- 
ties; whereas in a Quaſi-· contract, one party may be bound or 
obligated to the other without having given his conſent to the 
act whereby he is obliged. | 

For an example! have done your buſineſs, in your abſence, 
without your procuration; and it has ſucceeded to your ad- 
vantage: I have then an action againſt you for the recovery 
of what I have disburſed, and you an action againſt me to 
make me give an account of my adminiſtration: which 
amounts to a Juaſi-contract. 

QuAsI-CRIME, or QUASI-DELICT, in the civil-law, the 
action of a perſon who docs damage, or evil involuntarily. 
The reparation of Quaß- crimes conſiſts in making good the 
damages with intereſt. 

. QuUast-MonDo ſunday, low Eafter-Sunday, or the next ſunday 
after Eaſter ; thus called from the initial words of the in- 
troit of the maſs for the day, Quaſi modo geniti Infantes. 
See OUNDAY. 

In ancient deeds theſe words were ſignified by g. m. g. 

QUATER-COUSINS, - QUaTRE-covusiNns; fourth 
couſins, or the laſt degree of kindred, See Cousin, DE- 
GREE, CONSANGUINITY, Oc. | 
Hence, when perſons are at variance, it is faid they are not 
Quater, or cater-coufins. | 

QUATRE-NATIONS, q. d. four nations, the denomi- 
nation of a college founded in 1661, by cardinal Mazarin ; 
for the education and maintenance of ſixty children, natives 
of the four countries conquered by the king, viz. fifteen for 
Pignerol and Italy, fifteen for Alſatia, twenty for Flanders, 
and ten for Rouſſillon. See COLLEGE. 

QUATUOR homzines præpoſiti. See PREPOSITI, 

QUATUOR-VIR, in antiquity, frequently wrote IIII. 
VIR, a Roman magiſtrate who had. three collegues joined 
with him in the ſame adminiſtration. See DECEMVIR. 
To the Quatuor- viri was committed the charge of conduct 
ing and ſettling the colonies ſent into the provinces. See 
CoLoN x. | 
Upon unlucky accidents, and other dangerous affairs, it was 

uſual to create Quatuor- viri with commiſſion to take care ne 
quid detrimenti Reſpublica caperet, that the republic were not 
prejudiced. | I CIR 
There were alſo Quatuor-viri appointed to inſpect and take 
care of repairs, c. s 

QUAVER, in muſic, a meaſure of time, equal to one 
half of the crochet, or one eighth of the ſemibreve. See 
TIE and SEMIQUAYER, | 
The Quaver is marked by the character C. See CH A- 
RAC TER. | | 
The Engliſh Duaver makes what the French call crochue 
crotchet ; becauſe of the hook at bottom. See CROTCHET. 

The Quaver is divided into two ſemiquavers noted F, and 
four demiſemiquavers marked, x. | 
QUAVERING, in muſic, the act of trilling, or ſha- 
king; or the running a diviſion with the voice, See 
Div1s1on. | 
Ax, Kay, a ſpace of ground paved on the ſhore of a river, 
or port; deſtined for the loading and unloading of merchan- 
dize, dee WHARF and Kay, 1 


QU A 


was always to be celebrated conformably to the cuſtom of | QUEEN * Regina, a woman who holds the e 


{ingly and by right of blood. See CR 3 of a realm, 


*The Word Queen is derived from th 
uxor, the wife of any one, but opted pos hos, turn 
lency to the wife of the king only; whence ſhe 5 J Of excel 
called the King's Queen; the Welſt-ſaxons having dy 
name for a Queer, but the king's wife, Afr / ro other 
rebus, &c. —She alſo was called Iadh, in Saxo ? 2e 
juſt as madame, or mademoiſelle, are ſtill uſed for 5 lepoi;; 
daughter of the duke of Orleans e wife and 


The name Queen is alſo given by way of 
is —_— th king ; Sled, y — offi de 
conſort In re where i N 
_ Yor pect of the former is called Dun - 
The widow of a king is alſo called 
_— of Dowager. See 5 
In the firſt ſenſe, Queen is in all conſtructi ; 
king, and has the ſame power and — 5 1 fi 
1 the king has. See K ING and Parnoc,. 
The Queen conſort is inferior, and a perſon diſting g. 
a ſubject of 2 king—In England, though the b. wen 
covert, 7. my ſhe ſue, and be ſued in her ow 
may make leaſes, and grants, Oc. 
Wirz and Feme. Ts 2 5 00 be. 
She has ſeveral other prerogatives Though an 1; 
purchaſe lands in 22 without — Ck tow 
denization ; ſhe may preſent to a benefice; nor is plenart 5 
bar againſt her more than againſt the king She (hal 5 
be amerced if ſhe be non-ſuited in any action; ma * 
impleaded till firſt petitioned. e 
To conſpire her death, or violate her chaſtity is high-treaſon 
She has an ancient peculiar revenue, called Queen. gold * 
Q EEN- oT D.— Beſides a very large dower, with 1 1 al 
court, and officers apart, 
The Queen dowager has this particular, that ſhe loſes not 
her dignity though ſhe marry a private gentleman—Thus 
queen Katherine, widow of Henry V. being married to 
Owen ap Theodore, Eſq; maintained her action as queen 
of England — Much leſs does a Queen regnant follow her 
husband's condition, or is ſubje& as other Yuen, but is 
| ſovereign to her own husband, as queen Mary was to 
king Philip; unleſs it be otherwiſe appointed by parliament, 
QUEEN-GOLD, aurum reginæ, a royal revenue, belonging 
to the queen of England, during her marriage to the King, 
and payable by divers perſons (upon ſeveral grants of the king) 
by way of oblation out of fines, amounting to ten marks, cr 
upwards, v7z. one full tenth part above the entice fine, or 
ten pounds for every hundred pounds fine, on pardons andcon- | 
tracts, or agreements. See FIð E. 
This becomes a real debt to the Queen, by the name of cu. 
rum reginæ, upon the party's bare agreement with the king 
for a fine, and recording it ; without any farther promile or 
contract for this tenth part extraordinary. ; 
QUEEN's bench. See KiNG's bench, &c. b 
QUE- ESTATE, in law, a plea whereby a man enti- 
tling himſelf to land, &c, faith, that the fame eſtate 
which another had, he now has from him. 
Thus, e. gr. the plaintiff alledges, that ſuch four perſons 
were ſeized of lands, whereunto the advowſon in queſtion be- 
longed in fee; and who did preſent to it, and that afterwards 
the church was vacant, gue eſtate— i. e. which gate he now 
has, and by virtue thereof preſents, &c. 
QUE EST MEME, in law, a term uſed in actions of ttf, 
paſs, Sc. for a direct juſtification of the very act complained 
of by the plaintiff as a wrong. See TRESPASS. 
Thus in an action upon the caſe, the plaintiff ſaying the lord 
threatened his tenants at will in ſuch ſort, as he forced them 
to give up their lands ; the lord in his defence pleads, that he 
ſaid to them, if they would not depart, he would ſue them 
law Que ęſt meme, i. e. this being the ſame threatning that 
he uſed, the defence his good. 8 
QUERELA, Quarrel, in law, denotes an action or decun 
tion preferred in any court of juſtice. 5 
In an action where the plaintiff is called Querens ww 
complainant, is brief, complaint, or declaration, » * 
Querela. See QUARREL, D 
QUERELA audita. See the article AUDITA- 1 all 
QUERELA coram rege & concilio, a writ whereby one 5 © 
ed to juſtify a complaint of a treſpaſs made to the king 
ſelf ; before the king and his council. | 
QUERPO. See the article CUERP0o. 
QUERRIES, or EQueRRIEs, See EQUERRY: „ hol tie 
Gentleman of the QUERRY, is an officer appoin 
king's ſtirrup, when he mounts on horſeback. made 
QUEST, or InqQuesT, an inquiſition, ot Inquiry 
upon oath of an impannelled jury. See INN 
Jury. Il . of the Lain 
* The word is formed of the French gudte, ſearch, 
gue/itum, a thing ſought. 


but with the 


Qu ks r, in hunting, the ſcoking out of 
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Lending and winding of {paniels. See Hovwp, Howr- 
ING, &c. 


in logie, & ofiti hoſe 
YUESTION 510, in logic, &c. a propoſition, w 
33 inquiſitive about, propoſes it, by way 


of interrogation, to _— See PROPOSITION, TrxUTH, 
GATION, c. ; * 
1 9 are variouſly diftributed ; the ordinary divi- 
ſion is into firſt or pri mary Quęſtions; as, quid et, _ 18 
ſuch a thing? — And ſecondary, which ariſe out of the for · 
mer; as, how is it? | 
uodlibetical QUESTION. See QUODLIBETICAL. 
QUESTION, in law—The Queſtion de jure is generally to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the Queſtion de facto. See DE FAC- 


F. MEN, perſons choſe yearly in each ward, to en- 
quire into abuſes, and miſdemeanors, eſpecially ſuch as re- 
late to weights, and meaſures. ; . 
UESTOR*, QuzsToR, an officer in ancient Rome, who 
had the care of the publick treaſure. See TREASURE. 
| % he word is formed à g ende, leek ing, iearcning. 8 
g 3 ueſtor- pip, Quæſtura, is very ancient, as having been 
) | 4 22 r the Ares of the republic, the 
| ſenate appointed Quęſlors in each province, to aſſiſt the pro- 
conſuls, as lieutenants or treaſurers, in the adminiſtration of 
| the revenues : but under the emperors, there was properly 
| 4 but one que/tor, or treaſurer general of the empire: thoſe 
EZ ther inferior, or ſubordinate gue/tors were then called af- 
: iiſtants of the gueftor, adjutores quæſtoris. 
The queſtors's office was originally confined to the army,— 
EF They paid the ſoldiery, took charge of moneys coming by 
E ſpoil and plunder, &c. | 
EF At length there were new ones erected to reſide in the city, 
and receive the public money, taxes, tribute, &c,— Their 
number was increaſed as the empire encreaſed: Sylla aug- 
a mented it to twenty. 
8 There was allo another kind of gue/fors whoſe office was to 
1 F enquire into and take cognizance of capital crimes. 
, & Qutsro ſacr: palatii, or of the ſacred palace, was one of the 
: firſt dignities under the emperors of Conſtantinople. 


* It was this gue/tor that ſubſcribed the reſcripts of the emperor, 
0 and the anſwers to the petitions and ſupplications preſented 
= to him — He drew up and ſigned the laws and conſtitutions 
2 FS which the emperor thought fit to publiſh ; and took care of 
5 RE theadminiſtration of juſtice, 
J Some compare his function to that of our lord high chancel. 
IT Ior—It was uſually one of the juris conſulti that was charged 
Ir = with this office; it being required that he ſhould know the 


laws of the empire, be able to preſcribe and ſee them ex- 

ecuted, and judge of cauſes brought by way of appeal before 

the emperor. 

_* lace. See PALACE. - 

EX QUESTUS, or Qu asTus. See QUzsTvus. 
= QuesTUs % nobis, a writ of nuſance, which by Stat. 15. 
Edw. I. lies againſt him to whom a houſe, or other thing 
that breeds a nuſance is deſcended, or alienated ; whereas 
before that ſtatute, the action lay only againſt him who firſt 
levied, or cauſed the nuſance, to the damage of his neighbour. 

0 See Ns AN cE. 1 Eg: Wt 

& QUEUE, in heraldry, the tail of a beaſt. See Tarr. 

If a lion have a forked tail, he is blazoned by deuble-queued. 


term applied to out works, when narrower at the george 
than the face or front; i. e. where the ſides open towards 
the campaign, and contract towards the george. See HoR N- 
WORK and TENAILLE. | Df 


low's tail, which the French call queue d'aronde. _ 

Of this kind are ſome ſingle as well as double tenailles; and 

ſome horn-works whoſe ſides are not parallel. See TE“ 

NAILLE, | Tt Wa Pit 

On the contrary, when the ſides are leſs than the george, the 

work is called contre queue d'aronde. {1809 8% 
Queve #aronde, in carpentry, a method of jointing. See 

Dove-Tail, _ TTC 
QUIA, in logic, See the article Re ASF. 25 | 
Q :mprovide, a ſuperſedeas granted in many caſes: where a 

Writ is erroneouſly ſued out, or miſ-awarded. See WRITr. 

Such is that granted in behalf of a clerk of the chancery ſued 


purſued to the exigent. a en 
QUICKEST deſcent, line. See DESschNT : 
QUICK-lime, See Lime. „ 65d 
QUICK-pulſe. gee the article Pug, 4.5 - 
QUICKSET heage. See the article Hz Von 
QUICKSILVER, a very ponderous fluid mineral, by the 


it, Se. with its properties, uſes, Ac. See Mee c 
gin QuicksLves, See the article NE De. 
D, what, in the ſchools, is uſed to denote the definition of 
_ 12 DErINITI OR. f cbr: 
oL. II. ; 
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Queve D*ARONDE, q. d. Swallow's-tail, in fortification, a | 


The name is occaſioned by its reſemblance in figure to ſwal- 


againſt the privilege of the court, in the common-pleas, and | 


chemiſts called mercury For the method of gaining, preparing 


— 


Conſtantine was the firſt who erected queſtors of the ſacred | 


N 


6 - 


| 


It is thus called by reaſon the definition anſwers to the 
queſtion, quid gt, what is it? See QUESTION. 
Hence we have two kinds of quids, nominal, guid nomi- 
nis; and real, quid rei. | 
Qu pro qua, in law, g. d. what for what, denotes the giv- 
ing one thing of value for another: or the mutual conſidera» 
tion and performance of both parties to a contract. K:tchin, 
Quid pro qus, or QU1 pro quo, is alſo uſed in phyſiz to ex- 
preſs a miſtake of an apothecary, in adminiſtring one medi- 
cine for another; or in uſing an ingredient in a compoſition 
different from that preſcribed. See SUCCEDANEUM, 
In propriety, quid pro quo, is a miſtake in the phyſician's bill, 
where guid is wrote for quo, one thing for another; or of the 
apothecary in reading quid for quo, and giving the patient the 
wrong medicine. See PRESCRIPTION, 
Hence the term is in the general extended to all blunders or 
miſtakes committed in medicine, either in the preſcription, 
the preparation, or application of remedies. - 


A northern phyſician in a printed theſis on quid pro guo's owns 


ingenuouſly, that they are very frequent He diſtinguiſhes 
very accurately a great variety of kinds of quid pro quo; ſome 
with regard to the operation, others with regard to the ſubject, 
and others with regard to their form, or effects. 
The firſt comprehends the quid pro guo's of the phyſician, 
the ſecond thoſe of the patient, the third thoſe of the apothe- 
cary, | 
Mood quid pro que's of the chirurgeon, quid pro guo's of 
the cook; quid pro guo's of the nurſe, Sc. Nor does he 
omit that there are ſalutary guid pro quo's, dangerous quid pro 
quo's, inditterent guid pro guo's, &c,—God preſerve us from 
quid pro quo g. ; | 
QUIDDANY, Qu1DDpExy, - (of the Latin cydonium, or cy- 
doniatum) a conſerve of quinees. See MARMELADE., 
QUIDDITY, Qu1ppiTas, in the ſchools, a word of the 
ſame ſignification with «ence. See ESSENCE, 
The name is derived hence, that it is by the eſſence of 
a thing that it is tale guid, ſuch a quid, or very thing; 
and not another When upon ſeeing, or hearing the name of 
a thing whoſe nature, &c, we are unacquainted withal, we 
aſk, guid gt? what is it? we mean no more by the inter- 
rogation, but that we deſire to have its nature and eſſence 
explained by a Definition—W hence guiddity is uſually de- 
fined the eſſence known or expreſſed in a Definition. Ses 
DEIN TTIO. e 
And hence what is eſſential to a thing is ſaid to be guiddative 
As quiddative knowledge, Cc. 
QUID PRO QUO. See the article Quid, 
ko ren net] ſomething at reſt. See REST. | 
QUIETISM, the ſentiments of the Quietiſts, a religious ſect 
which made a great noiſe towards the cloſe of the laſt cen- 
tury. See MysTiCKs, QUAKERS, &c, 
Molinos, a Spaniſh prieſt, who died at Rome in the priſon of 
the inquiſition, paſſes for the author of guieri/-m; and yet 
the Illuminati in Spain had taught ſomething like it before, 
 SeeILLUMINED. © PID 
The name. is taken from a ſort of abſolute reſt, and inaQion, 
which the ſoul is ſuppoſed to be in, when arrived at the 
ſtate of perfection, which in their language is called the uni- 
tive life—To arrive at this, a man is firſt to paſs through 
the purgative way ; that is, through a courſe of obedience, 
_ inſpired by the fear of hell: hence he is to proceed into the 
illuminative way, before he arrive at perfection; to go 
through cruel combats, and violent pains; i. e. not only the 
uſual drineſſes of the ſoul, and the common privations of grace, 
but infernal pains: he believes himſelf damned; and the per- 
ſuaſion that he is ſo, continues upon him very ſtrongly ſeveral 
years: St Francis des Sailes, ſay the quietiſls, was fo fully con- 
vinced thereof, that he would not allow any body to contra- 
dict him therein But the man is, at length, ſufficiently paid 
for all this; by the embraces of God, and his own deifica- 
tion. | £0 1 ; 
Theſe ſentiments of the guietiſts, with regard to God, are 
. wonderfully pure, and diſintereſted They love him for him- 
ſelf, on account of his own perfections, independently of any 
.. rewards or puniſhments: the ſoul acquieſces in the will of 
God, even at the time when he precipitates it into hell; inſo- 


much that inſtead of ſtopping him on this occaſion, B. Angelo 
de Foligny cry'd out, Hate, Lord, to caft me into hell: do 


not delay, if thou haſt abandoned me, but finiſh my deſtruction, 
and plunge me into the abyſs. 
At length, the ſoul, after long travail, enters into reſt, into 
a perfect quietude Here it is wholly employed in contemplat- 
ing its God; it acts no more, thinks no more, deſires no 
more; but lies perfectly open, and at large, to receive the 
grace of God, who by means thereof drives it where it will, 
and as he will. | | | 
In this ſtate, it no longer needs prayers or hymns, or vows ; 
prayers where the ſpirit labours, and the mouth opens, are the 
lot of the weak, and the imperfect: the ſoul of the ſaint is, 


$2 


75 as it were, laid in the boſom, and between the arms of its God, 


Where, without making * motion, or exerting any action, 
e R 0. 
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—— 
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QUT 


it waits, and receives the divine graces—lIt, then, becomes 
happy : quitting the exiſtence it before had, it is now chang- 
ed, it is transformed, and, as it were, ſunk and ſwallowed up 
in the divine being, inſomuch as not to know or perceive 


its being diſtinguiſhed from God himſelf, Fenel. Max. des 


faints. 


QUIETISTS, the diſciples of Mich. de Molinos; or the ad- 


herents to the opinions delivered in the article QUIETISM. 


QUIETUS, reed, or acquitted; a term uſed by the clerk, 


of the pipe, and the auditors in the exchequer, in their ac- 
quittances or diſcharges given to accomptants; which uſually 
conclude with the words abinde receſſit quietus : which is call - 
ed a guietus off, 


A quietus e granted to a ſheriff diſcharges him of all accounts 


due to the king. See SHERIFF, ACCOUNT, c. 


QUINAQUINA. See the article QUINQUINA. 
QUINARIUS, Quirxaxzr, in antiquity, a little roman coin, 


equal to half the denarius. See Coin. 


The guinarius was properly the Roman half-penny. See | 


DENnaAR1uUs and PENN v. | | 
Medaliſts indeed uſe the term quinarius in the general for a 


medal of any matter, not exceeding the ſize of our ſixpence; 


but F. Chamillart, in an expreſs diſſertation, ſhews this to be 
an abuſe—The filver coins, current under the republick, he 


- ſhews, were. two: the one weighing a drachm, and called 


denarins, as containing ten as's, the other weighing. halt a 


drachm, and called guinarius, as containing five as's: which 


coins continued on the ſame footing under the emperors, 


See As. | 


Ihe only relation between theſe guinarii, is, that the gold | 


Hence the origin of the word guznarius; and hence, in 
propriety, it is only the ſilver medal of the weight of half 
a drachm that the name belongs to; the Romans having 
never given it to any other ſpecies of the ſame ſize there- 
with—lt is only by way of analogy, therefore, that the 
moderns apply it to the medals of gold, or copper, of the 
ſame ſize with the filver quinarius; thoſe of gold being fixed 
at a value much above, and thoſe of braſs much below 
hve as's. 


guinary is the half of a gold medal as to weight and value, 


and the braſs guinary halt a braſs medal, as the ſilver quinary | 


is half a ſilver one. 


Hence a ſeries of quinaries ſhould ſeem at leaſt as neceſſary 


in the cabinets of the curious, as the ſeries of great medals ; 
they being all equally different ſpecies of money, which teach 


us how many kinds of pieces there were of any metal current 
in commerce. See SERIES. 


Add to this, ſays our author, that the guinarias were of a | 
finer and more finiſhed coin than the other medals, being | 
wrought by the hands of the maſters; which ſeems owing | 


to the nicety required in engraving whole figures in ſo ſmall 
compals, 
yet M. 
them, 


QUINCUNX, gruinque unice, denotes a thing that con- 


QuincUNx is chiefly uſed in gardening, for a plantation | 
of trees, diſpoſed originally in a ſquare; conſiſting of five | 


filts of five twelfth parts of another, 


See UN C1 A and 
As. ir 


trees, one at each corner, and a fifth in the middle; which 
diſpoſition repeated again and again, forms a regular grove, 
wood, or wilderneſs, and then viewed by an angle of the 
ſquare, or parallelogram, preſents equal and parallel alleys. 

Or, the quincunæ is the figure of a plantation of trees diſpoſed 
in ſeveral rows, both length and breadthwiſe; in ſuch manner 


as that the firſt tree of the ſecond row commences in the cen- 


tre of the ſquare formed by the two firſt trees of the firſt row, | 


and the two firſt of the third: reſembling the figure of a five at 
cards The fineſt manner of planting trees to form a grove, is 


in the quincunx. See GROVE. It is of this kind of guincunx 
that Cicero ſpeaks in his Cato major; and Quintilian, lib. 8. 
cap. 3. | M$ 

The modern guincunxs, Daviler obſerves, are made like 
thoſe of the ancients, except for the fifth tree, which is now 
generally diſuſed ; ſo that, being as it were, netted, and their 
allies viewed by the fide of the rectangle, they form a perſect 
chequer. | 11 


Quixcunx, in aſtronomy, Cc. denotes a poſition, or a- 


ſpect of the planets when diſtant from eachother 150 degrees, 
or five ſigns. See ASPECT. | Nad 


4 


QUINDECAGONS®, in geometry, a plain figure which has 


fifteen ſides and fifteen angles. See FIGURE. 

* The word is formed ſomewhat irregularly, from the Latin, 

guinque, five; and the Greek, J:xa, ten; and yup, angle 
—Pentedecagon would be more regular. 1 87 


* 


If the ſides be all equal, it is a regular guindecagon. See 
REGULAR. 5 


Euclid ſhews how to inſcribe it in a circle, Prop, 16. 1. 4. 


And the ſide of a regular guindec2gon ſo deſcribed, is e- 
qual in power to the half-difference between the fide of 


the equilateral triangle, and the fide of the pentagon; and 


He adds, that though gurnaries are very ſcarce, | 
the duke of Maine has almoſt a complete ſet ' of | 


alſo to the difference of the perpendicula 
ſides, taken together. uma. fall on both 
* XV-VIR, a Roman magiſtrate, wi, 
ourteen ues joined with him i Ho 
tion, | 2 r in the ſame furc. 
Under Tarquin the Proud, there were 
ſtrates erected to take care of the ſacrifices er 2 2 
theſe were called duumuiri. See Duvun VAR, med; 
ber, at length, grew to ten, and then the were evg 
cemviri. See DECEMVIR—In the time of C. called 
reached to fifteen, when they aſſumed the 8 it had 
cimviri: and though their number grew to forty aft 
yet Servius te, 8 ſixth of the Aneid Por. 
name never changed, but they ſtill conti y 
decimviri. dy l or 
It was they examined the Sibyls books, and were the 
terpreters thereof; yet they never did this but by ex Aol 
der of the ſenate, declared by a lenatus- conſiſtum.—f S 
alſo preſided at the facrifices, and other extraordinars is 
—_— 2 e dee SIBYL and SACRIFICE, 2 
n medals, a dolphin joined with a tri 
prieſthood of the erty; 3 who, to — po 4 
lemn facrifices, uſed, the eve thereof, to carry a dolphin 1 1 
end of a pole, throughout the city; that fiſh being eſtee 1 
ſacred to Apollo, as the crow was among birds. Ss 
QUINESEXTA, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, denotes 2 counci 
held at Conſtantinople in the year 692; called alſo — 
cil in Trullo, and by the Greeks Pentbecte, 9. d. five ft, 
as intimating that it was only a ſupplement of the two precet: 
ing councils. Though, in propriety, Fleury obſerves, it wi 
a council itſelf, See Councit. -. | 
Marſhall obſerves, that the fifth and ſixth general courci; 
having made no canons, the Orientals judged it neceſſary 
to ſupply that defect by this; ſo that the 102 cancny fallly 


attributed to thoſe, were, in reality, made here, % 
TRvLL0. 


 QUINQUAGENARIUS, among the Romans, was an of 
cer in the army who had the command of a company df 
fifty men. | 
QUuINQUAGENARIVUS, was alſo an officer of policy, who had 
the inſpection of fifty houſes, or families. 
In the ancient monaſteries, quinquagenarius was a ſuperior 
who had fifty monks under his guidance. 
QUINQUAGESIMA-SUNDAY, fhrove-ſunday; thus cil. 
ed, as being about the fiftieth day before eaſter, See SHRovE- 
TIDE. | 5 
Anciently they uſed guinquage/ima for wbitſunday, and for 
the fiſty days between eaſter and whitfunday ; but to diſin- 
guiſh this guznquageſima from that before eaſter, it was called 
the paſcal guinguggeſima. See WHITSUNDAY, 
QUINQUANNION, QvuinQUueNNiUm, in the French cuf- 


toms, a reſpite of five years which inſolvent debtors formerly 


May]. 


| payment of their debts. See RESPITE. - ; 
When the thing intended was only to prevent the fale of their 
effects at an under value, the term of one year was ordinarily 
granted, called the benefit of annion. 6 
But when thedebtor would avoid the ſurrendring of hiseffeds 
upon proving that he was reduced by poverty, loſſes, Cc. to 
make uſe of this expedient, the term of five years was grants 
ed, called the benefit: of quinguannion. 
QUINQUATRIA, in antiquity, a name given the feaſt 
of Minerva, otherwiſe called Panathenea, See Pana. 
THEN} oi ori 
Some think they were termed | quinguatria becauſe they 
laſted five days ; but others with more reaſon, becauſe they 
fell out five days after the ides of the month. 
QUINQUENNALIA, in antiquity, games, or feaſts celebrat- 
ed every five years, in honour of the deified empero!s. * 
GAME, FEAST, APOTHEOsIs, &f, . 
The guinguennalia began to be expreſſed on medals about t : 
middle of the third century—PF. Pagi produces a medal _ 
in are engraved thoſe of the emperor Poſthumus; they ale 
found in any medals of his predeceſſors. A 
QUINQUENNALIS, in antiquity, a magiſtrate ry 
colonies, and municipal citiesof the Roman —_—_— 5 
much the fame with ædile at Rome. See EDIIE, 0 
LON, &c. nenn EY 2 2 3 heir of- 
They were not thus called from their continuing * ſe 
fice five years; but becauſe they were elected every 4 5 
to preſide at the cenſus, and to receive the declaration © 
citizen made of his effects. See CENSUS. \ at 
QUINQUE Portus, the five cinque ports; which * fl 
ings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich 1 eller 
hereof alſo belong Winchelſea and Rye, which abe 06 
members of the cinque: ports. See CIV O E-Pon . 
2 FSerwitum quod burones quinque portuum pre/erpii. | 
|; mnoſeunt facere ad ſummonitionem regis her n } inn 1, 


l. 
NAVIUM eremenunt, ff Le wr 


camputatur a die guo we | 
Kos, — tendere debent, wel ulterius quan dis fen 
um ejus. Thorn, | 


3 N. 


obtained by virtue of the King's letters, to have time for the 


per 15 dies ad cuſtum conum proprium; ita gun 1 


QU1I 


QUINQUE-VIR, frequently wrote V-VIR, a Roman ma- 


giſtrate, who had four collegues joined with him in the ſame 
— various kinds of officers thus denominated—Pom- 

onius the lawyer mentions q:47quevirs on this, and on that 
ſide of the Tiber, eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in the night time, in lieu of the ordinary magiſtrates, who 


were not judged proper to run up and down the ſtreets in 


the dark. wo ; 8 
Roſinus tells us, that it was ſometimes the quinqueviri who 


conducted the colonies, and divided the lands affigned them, 
among the ſeveral families. 'See CoLowY. 


* Sometimes the Epulones were five in number; in which caſe 


were called quinqueviri. See EPULO, 
— QUEVIRE ears were officers firſt erected under the 
-onſulate of Valerius Poplicola, to moderate the exceſſive uſu - 
xy, or intereſt, which creditors or bankers uſed to exact up- 
on the people. See USURY. 


QUINQUINA, QuINAQUINA, called alſo China Chinz, 


and Vn Kina, a medicinal bark brought from the Weſt In- 
dies; called alſo by way of eminency, the bark; and cortex 
Peruvianus, the Peruvian bark, from the country whence it 
is brought; and popularly the jeſurts bark, becauſe at its firſt 
introduction chiefly ſold and adminiſtred by the jeſuits. See 
CoRTEX. 
The tree which yields this bark grows in divers provinces of 
Peru, but chiefly Quenca, Ayavaca, and Loxa. The beſt 
and fineſt comes from the mountains 14 leagues round the 
city of Loxa, : 
The tree that produces the grinaquina is tall, and its trunk 
thicker than a man's thigh, tapering from the root upwards, 
but without any branches till near its top, where they grow 
regular as if lopped by art, and with the leaves form an ex- 
act hemiſphere—The bark is blackiſh on the outſide, but 
ſometimes mixed with white ſpots, where grows a kind of 
moſs by the Spaniards called Barbos—lts leaves reſemble the 
leaves of our plumb-trees, 
The Spaniards diſtinguiſh four ſortsof this precious bark, viz. 


the Caſcarilla celorada, or reddiſh bark: Amarylla, or yel- 


Jowiſh : Creſpilla or curling: and Blanca, whitiſh. 
The Colorada, and Amarylla are reckoned the beſt : The Creſ- 
pilla® is the produce of the ſame ſort of tree only growing in 


a cold, froſty climate, which impairs the quality of the bark, 


and renders it whitiſh on the outſide, the cinnamon coloured 
within, and unfit for medicinal uſe, —For the Blanca, it is 
procured from another ſpecies of the tree, of a much bigger 
trunk, the leaves of a lighter green colour, and the bark of 
a very thick ſpongeous ſubſtance, whitiſh on the outſide ; 


being withal ſo tough as to require the force of an ax to ſlice | 


it from the tree—When firſt cut down it is as bitter as the 


- beſt fort, and has then the ſame virtue in the cure of inter- 


mitting fevers; but when dry and kept any length of time 


it grows inſipid and good for nothing. In reality, both ſorts 


are found to have much ſurer and quicker effects when green, 
than when dry ; ſo that the Europeans only come in for the 
ſecond virtues: what is worſe, the bad ſort is in great plenty, 
and the good very ſcarce, and hard to come at: for which 


| reaſon, with a little of the fine bark ſent yearly to Panama 


for Europe, large quantities of the worſe ſort are mixed. 
* The ſmall bark which curls up like ticks of cinnamon, and 
which in England is much eſteemed as being ſuppoſed to be ſent 
| from the branches of the tree, and therefore more efficacious 
in the cure of Fevers, is only the bark of the younger trees; 
which being very thin curls in this manner For the bark of 


the branches it is never gathered: It would not compenſate the 
Charge of cutting. | 1 


The ſeaſon for cutting the bark is in Auguſt, the only dry 
time in the country. The cutters are Indians, provided each 
with a large knife and a bag. When they have ſliced down 
| the bark as high as they can reach, they faſten ſhort ſticks 
with withs to the tree at proper diſtances, like the ſteps of a 
ladder, and thus mount and flice to the very top; when the 
| bag is full they carry it to the low country to a neighbouring 
hut to dry, which is done by ſpreading it in the open air, and 
frequently turning it—lIf it happen to have been cut wet, 


they carry it directly to the low country to dry; otherwiſe | 


it loſes its colour, turns black and rots— After a tree has been 
arked it requires 18 or 20 years to grow again. 


Mr. Arrot, a ſcotch ſurgeon, who had gathered the bark in | 


the place where it grows, and from whom we received this 

| Account by means of Mr Gray, now at Carthagena, is of 
opinion that the better ſort of bark will ſoon be at an end 

on at leaſt inacceſſible, partly by reaſon of its diſtance from 


any inhabited place, and the impenetrability of the woods | 
cre 1t grows, and partly by the want of Indians to cutit, | 


© Whoſe race through thecruelties of the Spaniards is li | 
totally extin &. See Philoſeph, Tara. Ne s is like to be 
Bb, a hoy but little known in Europe 
104 l he jeſuits of Rome firſt brought itin vogue in Sai 
| and Italy in 1649; and in 1650, the cardi e 
, ma 
that order. brought it into F 8 * 'Y Lugo, 5 
It was at fir 


— 


446. p. 8 . ſeq. | 
pe till the year | 


 PHUR,''&c, 


ſt ſold for its weight in gold: when reduced into ; 


powder, it is by foreigners called the cardinals potoder; a- 
mong us uſually, the Jeſuits powder, puluis patrum. 

It met with a world of oppoſition at firſt—Chiflet and Plem- 
pius diſtinguiſhed themſelves: againſt it. But it is now al- 
moſt univerſally allowed one of the greateſt and beſt remedies 
within the whole province of medicine. | 


Some call the gentian- root the European gquinguina, becauſe 
good againſt intermitting fevers, See GEN TIN. 


QUINSEY, Quixzy, or Quincy, in medicine. See AN- 


GINA and QUINZY, 


QUINSIEME, Quinz1EtMe, in our old law-books, See 


FIFTEENTH, 


QUINT) a ſequence of five cards of the ſame colour, See 


SEQUENCE, PICQUET, c. 1 


QUINTA EssEN TIA; fee QUINTESSENCE. | 
QUINTAIN, QuivnTENA, in antient cuſtoms, a poſt driven 


into the ground, with a buckler fixed to it, for the perfor- 
mance of military exerciſes on horſeback, throwing of darts, 
breaking of lances, Sc. A Re . 

Matth. Paris deſcribes the guintain as a kind of mark, formed 
like a man from the navel upwards, holding à ſhield in his 
left hand, and in his right a ſword or ſtick; the whole ſo 
fitted as to turn round on its foot, and ſo as that a cavalier 
running a- tilt againſt it with a lance, if he hit it in the breaſt, 
it whisk'd round, and, unleſs he were very dexterous, ſtruck 


him with the ſword held in the other hand, 


In other places, a- top of a poſt, was erected a flender beam 
fitted to turn round a ſpindle; at one of whoſe ends was a 
ſloap or flat board, and at the other a bag of ſand, or dirt 
— "The ſport was, wich a long ſtaff, or wooden lance, to ride 
a-tilt at the board, and to be either ſo ſkilful or lucky to 
eſcape the blow of the ſand- bag. 
This ſome take to be the ſame with the arietum levatio, fre- 
quently prohibited in our old ſynods and epiſcopal conſtitu- 
tions. | | | 
The cuſtom is till retained in Shropſhire, and ſome other 
counties, among the nuptial ſolemnities He that breaks the 
moſt poles againſt the gquintain has the prize, which was an- 
tiently a peacock, now a garland, 
Some derive the word from an ancient game called guintus 3 
others from a man of the name Quintus. - 10 
The Vallus and Paſſus mentioned in Cæſar, are taken, by 
Vigenere, for a kind of guintain, or wooden man fixed up 
as an adverſary, or man of ſtraw, to prove one's dexterity 
againſt, | | 4 
Mention is made of this exerciſe in the code, de aleatoribus, 
and in the Paratitles of Cujas on the ſame—Juvenal ſpeaks of 
women engaging therein: tea oh 
Aut quis non vidit vulnera Pali? 


QuinTAIN was alſo a right which the lord had to oblige all 


the millers, watermen, and other young people unmarried, 
to come before his caſtle every three year, and break ſeveral 


lances, or poles, againſt a poſt, or wooden man for his di- 


verſion, 


QUINTAL, in commerce, the weight of an hundred pounds, 


See HunDRED and WEIGHT. | 

The guintal admits of ſome difference in different places, ac- 
cording as the pound conſiſts of more or fewer ounces, and as 
the ounce is lighter or heavier. See Pound and OuNce. 
Thus, e. gr. the Paris guintal, or hundred, yields 123 pounds 
at Montpelier; and the Montpelier hundred only 81 pounds 


at Paris—The guintal of Conſtantinople is eſteemed the he- 


vieſt of all thoſe uſed in the Levant. It contains 45 ocquas, 
the ocquas weighing two Dutch pounds g; ſo that the guin- 
tal is equal to 112 pounds'4 of Amfterdam, x24 pounds of 
Venice, and 160 of orn. #1) 3% | 
The Engliſh guintal uſually conſiſts of 1 12 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, and is divided into four quarters. See QUARTER. 


QuiNTAL was alſo formerly uſed for a weight of lead, iron, 


or other common metal, uſually equal to an hundred pounds, 


at ſixcore to the hundred. 3. bttren, | 
QUINTESSENCE, QurxnTA-EsSENTIA, in chemiſtry, 


a preparation conſiſting of the eſſential oil of ſome vegetable 


- ſubſtance, mixed and incorporated with ſpirit of wine. See 


Or, &c. 2400 

Thus, on a proper quantity, e. gr. of eſſential oil of fennel, 
pouring twelve times the quantity of pure alcohol prepared 
per ſe; they inſtantly unite into one ſimilar liquor, which is 
the quinteſſance thereoᷣpooß . . 
The ancients were perfectly unacquainted with the method of 
diſſolving oil in ſpirit of wine; and even ſome of the moderns 
have queſtioned its reality: but the certainty of the thing is 
eaſily proved from the inſtance abe e. 
If ſuch guinteſſence be ſeveral times digeſted, cohobated, Cc. 


the oil will at length be broke ſo fine, as, like the ſpirit it- 
ſelf, perfectly to mix with water; which is one of the moſt 


extraordinary effects in all chemiſtry. See SpiRIrT, SUL- 


- 


After the like manner is made a guinteſſence of Snphsgt by 
only reducing it into .a powder, and pouring on it ſpirit of 


wine. See CAmeHOR: 


"0 | | Quintefſences 


QUI 


Duinteſences thus prepared are of great medicinal virtues; as 


may appear from the pure and potent ingredients uſed in the 
© compoſition, which retain, in a great degree, all the virtues 
of the plants they are procured from: and hence their 'deno- 
mination, See ESSENCE. 
Boerhaave thinks they might properly be called vegetable ſul- 
phurs made potable, and raiſed to their utmoſt degree of 
wer and efficacy. See SULPHUR. 
Dry quinteſſences may be made from the liquid ones, by add- 
ing to them ſome eſſential oil of the ſame vegetable from 
whence the liquid guinteſſence was procured, with a little ſu. 
gar; all mixed together, and diſtilled by a gentle heat till all 
the moiſture is come over: the matter remaining is a dry 
quinteſſence, ; | 
This form is principally uſed for travellers, failors, &c, in- 
aſmuch as it renders the guinteſſence portable; ſo that the 
quantity, e. gr. of a pin's point, ſhall be an efficacious 
medicine, 


QuinTEsSSENCE, in alchymy, is a myſterious term figni- | 


fying the fifth, or laſt and higheſt eſſence, or power of a na- 
tural body, 

This is ſuppoſed to be, as it were, the ſoul drawn from the 
groſs body and it's four elements, by a moſt perfect diftilla- 
tion; and by means hereof, the thing is ſaid to be ſpiritua- 
lized, i. e. rendered exceedingly pure, ſpirituous, and, as it 
were, incorruptible, Di#?, Hermettque. | 

The ancients, who allowed nothing to be real but what has 
a body, would have the ſoul of man to be a fifth element, 
a kind of quinteſſence without a name, unknown here 
below, indiviſible, immoveable, all celeſtial, and divine. 
Fenelon. 

QuiINTESSENCE of the elements, is the hermetical mercury, 
See MERCURY. 

QUINT-EXACT, in old law-books, the laſt call of the 


defendant ſued to an outlawry—lf he appear not to it, he is 


by the judgment of the coroners returned outlawed ; if a 


feme, waived, See EXIGENT, OUTLAWRY, WAL1F, 
Se. 
QUINTILE, Qunxi1r1L1s, in aſtronomy, an aſpect of the 
planets, when they are 72 degrees diſtant from one another, 
or a fifth part of the zodiac. See ASPECT, CHARAc- 
TER, BIQUINTILE, SEMIQUINTILE, and SESQUI- 
UINTILE. 
QUIN TILIANS, QuiNnTILI1ANI, a ſect of ancient heretics, 
the ſame with Pepuzians ; thus called from their propheteſs 
Duintilia. See PEPUSLAN, | 
In this ſet the women were admitted to perform the ſacer- 
dotal and epiſcopal functions; grounding their practice on that 
paſſage of St, Paul to the Galatians, where he ſays, That in 
Chrift there is no diſtinctin of males and females. 
They attributed extraordinary gifts to Eve, for having firſt 
eaten of the tree of knowledge; told mighty things of Mary 
the ſiſter of Moſes, as having been a propheteſs, Ic. they 
added, that Philip the deacon had four daughters, who were 
all propheteſſes, and doubtleſs of their ſect. 
In their aſſemblies, it was uſual to ſee the virgins enter in 
white robes perſonating propheteſſes Ihe Quintilians bore a 
good deal of reſemblance to the modern quakers. See Qua- 
KER. 


QUINZY*, a diſeaſe which ſtops the freedom of reſpiration | 


and deglutition. See RESPIRATION, 


The word is formed from the French fuinance, or Italian fqui- 
nantia, Or e/fuinancia ; and theſe again from the Greek oway- 
x», of aſyu, I ſuffocate. | 


The quinzy, by phyſicians alſo called angina, conſiſts in an 
inflammation of the throat, and particularly of the muſcles 
of the larynx or pharynx, which exactly cloſing the chinks 
thereof, prevent the air from paſſing in and out of the trachea, 


and the food from being ſwallowed and conveyed into the | 


ſtomach. See ANGINA. | 
If any ſymptoms appear on the outſide of the throat, the 
Quinzy is ſaid to be external If none appear, internal. 
The guinzy is alſo divided into true and ſpuriou the true is 
always accompanied with a fever: the baſtard or ſpurious 
u1nzy is free from it. ASI 427.1 
They are cauſed by a defluxion of blood, either pure or bili- 
ous, from the branches of the carotid arteries; and there 
cCauſing a phlegmon, either a ſimple or an eriſipelatous one. 
In the external guinzy before any ſuppuration appears, recourſe 
is had to repeated venæſection in — — and 
cupping are alſo uſed with emollient gargles, c. 
The guinay is of all others the moſt dangerous, when the tu- 
mour is neither perceivable on the inſide nor the out. That 
appearing on the outſide is the moſt curable. In violent 
fuinzies, recourſe ſhould be had to laryngotomy or broncho- 
tomy, which though rarely practiſed, may yet be uſed with 
ſafety. See BRONCHO TOMY, &c, 25 


QUIR of paper, of the French Cabier; the quantity of 2 4 ; 


or 25 ſheets, See PAPER. 


QUIRISTER, or CHO RIS TER, Chorifta, a perſon ap- | 
pointed to ſing in the quire, or choir of a cathedral, See | | 


QUIRINALIA, in antiquity, f:2fts celebrat 


13th of the kalends of March, i. e. on our L7th of Fe 
QUIRITES, in antiquity, an appellation given to the 


QUIRK, in building, a piece of ground taken out o 


Quks rio, &c. | ont dine . 
Ie term is formed from the Latin gucdlibet, any thing, 


A 


is ſaid. to be quailed, when it is laid round in a ring, 0 


QUI 


CHorR, CHANTOR, CATHEDRAL, A 
: ed 2 

Romans in honour of Romulus, who was called Qs the 
See QUIRITES. ring, 


The quirinalia, called alſo fulterum feriæ, were held on ti 
le 


br uary, 


of Rome, chiefly the common citizens, as diſtino,,; l 
herbs." = e ng 
It took its riſe from the Curites, the inhabitants of the dab 
town Cures; on this occaſion Romulus, and Tatius ki - 
the Sabins, having united their two people, and the; * 
ſtates into one; upon Romulus's death and deification =” 
Sabins, outdoing the Romans in number, became maſte 2 
the councils ; and accordingly appointed that Romulus oy 
be denominated Quirinus, from Cures a city of the gaben 
or rather from Quirinus, the name of a god worſhipped i 
that city. FSH ES" " 
From the new Quirinus, all the people came afterward, to be 
called guirites; unleſs we will ſuppoſe that the ſame authorit 
which denominated Romulus Quirinus, from Cures, did alk 
denominate the people quirites ; immediately from the Cur y 
Some authors derive the word guzrinus from curis, Whichin 
the Sabin tongue ſignified a pike or halbert—Struvius 2 
that Romulus was always painted with a pike in his hand. 


f any 


tes, 


regular ground- plat, or floor. 
Thus, if the ground-plat were ſquare, or oblong ; and a 
piece be taken out of a corner, to make a court, or yard 
Se. the piece is called a quirk. See REDUCT, | 


QUIS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of marcaſite of copper, from 
which the Roman vitriol is drawn. See Marcasits and 


VIrRIOI. 41 | 
It is more frequently called Pyrites. See Pyxirxks. 


QUIT-CLAIM, a releaſe, or quitting one's claim or pretenſi- 


ons to a thing. See CLAIM, 


QUIT-RENT, q. d. guiet-rent, a certain ſmall rent, pays 


able yearly, by the tenants of moiſt manors in token of ſub. 
jection ; upon the payment whereof they are quiet and free, 
See Max OR, G. 

In ſome ancient records it is written tubite- rent; becauſe paid 
in ſilver, to diſtinguiſh it from rent-corn, rent pepper, &c, 
See RENT. 


' QUIT TANCE. See the article ACQUITTANCE, 
QUIT TER-BONE, among farriers, a hard, round ſyell- 


ing, upon the coronet of a horſe's foot; or between the hee! and 
the quarter. See HooF. | | 
Or, it is an impoſtume breeding between the hoof andcoffin- 
bone, on the upper part; and ſhewing it ſelf by a ſwelling on 
the coronet. 18755 
Sometimes it is occaſioned by gravel under the ſhoe, or by 
a bruiſe, tab, prick of a nail; or from peccant humours ce- 
ſcending to that place; or a blow, ſtrain, orover-reach, Je, 
t occaſions the horſe to halt much, and the ſwelling grows 


viſible, and comes to a head in four or five days, and breaks 


out with matter at a little deep hole, like a fiſtula, 


QUOD clerici non eligantur in officio, is a wilt that lies for 


a clerk, who by reaſon of ſome land he hath, is made, or 
like to be made, a bailiff, beadle, reeve, or ſuch like oicer, 
See CLERICO infra facros, &c, 


Quop medium See the article Menpium. © 
Quop non permittat. See CONSUETUDINIBUSS Serviliis. 
Quop perſona nec præbendarii, Cc. a writ that lies for 


ſpiritual perſons, when diſtrained in their ſpiritual poſſethions, 
for the payment of a fifteenth, with the leſt of the parül. 
See FIFTEENTH; : . | 


QUODLIBETICAL grue/tion, gue/tio QUODLIBETICA, 8 


college term for a theſis, or problem anciently propol to 
be debated in the ſchools, out of curioſity and entertainment 
rather than for the ſettling of any uſeful point. See | HESIS, 


what you pleaſe; and ſo well ſatisfied were the publick with 
the impertinencies of theſe queſtions, that the term _ 
has been ſince retained to ſignify any little rid: 


quibble. 3 3 
UOIL, QuoyL,,or Corr E, in the ſex: angague— 2 


ver another on the deck of a ſhip. See CABLE, lace to la) 


In the middle of ſuch a ring or | guozie, is 2 p 

ſhot in, more ſafe there chan in lockers along the le, 
where the enemy's ſhot may not fall into it. . 
QUOIN®, or Coin, a-board a ſhip, is a wedge falten 


*he deck, cloſe to the breech of the carriage of a pry 4 god 
it firm up to the ſhip's ſide, and prevent its rolling 


FI e French coin, of the Latin #4 


The word is formed from the 
 . wedge. See Wepce. 


Cantic Quoids are ſhort,. three-legged gu0ms $4 
| Caſks to keep them ſteady. | 


Quotth 
2 : 8 ; 


am n-<s A. Vo _— Mu — a 8 


Quo 


QuoiNs, in architecture, denote the corners of brick or ſtone 
WALL. ; 
8 is particularly uſed for the ſtones in the corners . 
brick- buildings When theſe ſtand out beyond the brick - 
work (their edges being chamfered off) they are called ui 
_ hind of exercife or game, known among an- 
8, a kind of exerci R 
3 the name of diſcus. See Disc; ſee alſo EX ER“ 
d GAME, N 
JO June, a writ that lies for him who has land, wherein 
another challengeth common of paſture time out of mind: its 
deſign is to compel the party to ſhew by what right or title 
lengeth it, 
ly 49 is alſo a writ which lies for the king's farmer 
or debtor in the court of exchequer, againſt him to whom he 
ſelleth any thing by way of bargain, touching his farm; or 
againſt whom he hath any cauſe of perſonal action For that 
by the vendee's detaining any due from him, the farmer is 
made leſs able to pay the king's rent. 
uo minus, is alſo a writ that lies for him who has a grant 
of houſe-bote in another man's wood, againſt the granter 
making ſuch waſte, as that the grantee cannot enjoy his grant. 
See Housk bote. 


UORUM, a term frequently mentioned in our ſtatutes, | 


and often uſed in commiſſions, both of peace, and others. 

See CoMM1S$SION, PEACE, &c. 

It is thus called from the words in the commiſſion, quorum 

A. B. unum eſſe volumus. 

For an example Where a commiſſion is directed to ſeven 

perſons, or to any three of them, whereof A. B. and C. P. 

to be two; there A. B. and C. D. are ſaid to be of the 

quorum, becauſe the reſt cannot proceed without them. 

So a juſtice of the peace and guorum, is one, without whom 

the reſt of the juſtices in ſome caſes cannot proceed. See 
USTICE, 

QUOTATION, in literature, a citation; or a paſſage re- 
hearſed expreſly in one author from another. See C1- 
TATION..-. 

Duztations are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed by inverted comma's, 
thus; Half an age ago quotations were wonderfully com- 
„ mon; and Ovid and Catullus came every day with the 
« pandects to the aſſiſtance of the widow and the orphan.” 
—La Bruyere. 

The manner of quoting by book, and chapter, or ſection, 
is chiefly affected by men of erudition: But it was abuſed: 
This method ought only to obtain where the whole chapter 
or ſection is expreſly on the ſubjett. On other occaſions, 
quoting by page is more commodious; except in claſſicks 
and other ancient writings, whereof there are many editions 
in different forms, where this method is of little uſe, unleſs 
the edition be alſo ſpecified, 

The . quotations from the old teſlament, found in the new, 
have occaſioned infinite doubt, diſpute, and criticiſm— The 


apoſtles are frequently referring to the old teftament, and | 


quoting paſſages and prophecies thence as fulfilled in our 
Saviour; yet theſe paſſages, thus quoted, are frequently either 
not found in the old teſtament, or are not urged in the new 
according to the literal and obvious ſenſe they ſeemed to bear 
in the old, | 
A late ingenious author, in an eſſay upon the truth of the 
chriſtian religion, frankly owns, that the Evangeliſts ſome- 
times apply to the Meſſiah paſſages of the old teſtament, 
| Which, as they lie in our preſent copies, plainly relate to 


ſome other perſon, or thing This is evident, e. gr. in the 


paſſage, Matt. ii. 15. Out of Egypt have I called my ſon; 
Which is quoted from Hoſea xi. where it is plainly - under- 
. ſtood of the coming of the Iſraelites out of Egypt. See 
PRornHEcy, | 2 
This proves a heavy obſtacle in the way of chriſtianity, 
which the divines, commentators, critics, &c. have long 
laboured to remove, though by very different means, 
Dome have recourſe to a double completion; and imagine, 
that though the prophecies were primarily accompliſhed in 
other events, yet they might have a ſecondary one in the 
Meſſiah: but others ſet aſide a double completion, except 
where the prophet himſelf, declares' as much, as making all 
Prophecy uſeleſs. See ACCOMPLISHMENT. | 


he generality chuſe therefore to have recourſe to an allego- | 
rical, or typical, or ſpiritual meaning in the prophecies, &c, | 


. _ J 2 wwe been thus underſtood among the an- 
lent Jews, thus fulfilled in our Saviour, and thu 
the apoſtles. See TYPE, 1 ae e 
In effect. the jewiſh rabbins, it is allowed, took a world 
of liberty in quoting and interpreting ſcripture ; and it is ſup- 
poſed the apoſtles might follow thoſe rules in their quota- 
tions, See RaBBIN. 1 
Accordingly, M. Surenhuſius, Hebrew proſeſſor at Amſter- 
dam, has endeavoured to retrieve thoſe rules, long ſince 
loſt, in an expreſs treatiſe on this ſubje&, publiſhed in 1713. 
this author obſerves a great deal of difference implied in the 
: "oz , | þ x | „ e + $99%4. 44:4: Ft 
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QUOUSQUE—Execution w 


QUO 


different forms of quoting uſed by the ſacred writings! 4s, 
It has been ſaid; # is written, that it mig't be fulfilled whic/ 
was polen by the prophets ; the ſcripture ſays; ſve what is ſaid ; 
the ſcripture fortſeeing; is it not written, &c,—He adds, 
that the books of the old teſtament having been diſpoſed in a 
diflerent order at diffefent times, and having had different 
names, it is thence that a book of writer is ſometimes con- 
founded with another, 

For the rules of quoting and interpreting practiſed among the 
rabbins, he gives us ten; recovered wich much ſtudy from 
the Thalmud, and the ancient Jewiſh doctors: inſtances 
whereof he gives us in the writings of the apoſtles; and by 
thoſe rules he endeavours to explain and juſtify all the guotu- 
tions made from the old teſtament in the new. 


The rules are, 1. reading the words not according to the. 


points placed under them, but according to others ſubſtituted 
in their ſtead; as is done by St. Peter, Acts iii. 3. by Stephen, 
Acts vii. 43. and by Paul, 1 Cor, xv. 54. 2 Cor, viii. 
15, &c. 

The ſecond is by changing the letters; as is done by Paul, 
Rom. ix. 33. 1 Cor. xi. 9. Heb. viii. 9. and x. 5. and by 
Stephen, Acts vii. 43. | 

T he third is by changing both letters and points, as is done 
by Paul, Acts xiii. 41, and 2 Cor. viii. 15.—T he fourth is 
adding ſome letters, and taking away others, 

The fifth, tranſpoſing words and letters The fixth is di- 
viding one word into two The ſeventh, adding other words 
to make the ſenſe more clear The eighth, changing the or- 
der of the words — The ninth, changing the order of the 
words, and adding other words, Both of which are done by 
the apoſtles—Laſtly, changing the order of words, adding 
words, and retrenching words; which is a method often uſed 
by St. Paul. | 


Other authors, as biſhop Kidder, M. le Clerc, M. Sykes, Sc. 


ſolve the difficulty another way That uſual form of quota- 
tion among the evangeliſts, ** That it might be fulfilled 
* which was ſpoken by the prophets,” according to theſe 
authors, means no more than an accommodation of the pro- 
phets words to the caſe in hand, See Ac cou MuoDATTION. 

The word na»pwin, fulfilled, does not neceſſarily determine 
us to ſuch a ſenſe, as if the evangeliſts deſigned to ſpeak of a 
prediction of future events accompliſhed; but may barely 
expreſs an accommodation of borrowed words In effect, ſays 
biſhop Kidder, a ſcripture may be ſaid to be fulfilled two ways; 
properly, as when that which was foretold comes to paſs ; 
and improperly, by way of accommodation, as when an event 
happens to any place or people like to what fell out ſome time 
before—And that it is thus St. Matthew ſays on occaſion of 
the murder of the innocents, that, then was fulfilled what 


was ſpoken by the prophet in Jeremy, In Rama was a voice 
heard, &c. | 


This interpretation is confirmed by M. le Clerc, who ob- 


ſerves that the Jews, in their language uſed to ſay, that a 
paſſage of ſcripture was fulfilled, as often as any thing hap- 
pened which it might be applied to: ſo that the evangeliſt 
Matthew, who was a Hebrew, and wrote as it is commonly ſup- 
poſed, in that language, intended no more in the paſſage juſt 
cited, but that a thing happened to which one might apply 
what Jeremy had formerly ſaid on another occaſion. 
Accordingly, ſays Mr. Sykes, the evangeliſts in citing that 
paſſage of Iſaiah, Behold a virgin ſhall be with child, &c. only 
uſe it as words of that prophet remarkably agreeing to the 
miraculous birth of Jeſus, and not as a prophecy of his birth, 
It may be added, that this way of ſpeaking was not un- 
known among the heathen writers Thus, in A lian, Dio- 
genes Sinopenſis ,uſed continually to ſay of himſelf, that he 
fulfilled and underwent all the curſes of tragedy, 


QUOTIDIAN, QuortiDIana, in medicine, an intermit- 
ting fever, or ague, the acceſs whereof returns every day. See 


FeveR and AG Uk. 


QUOTIENT*, QuorTiexs, in arithmetic, the number re- 


ſulting from- the diviſion of a greater number by a ſmaller ; 


and which ſhews how often the ſmaller is contained in the 


reater, or how oft the diviſor is contained in the dividend. 
ee DIv1sION, * 21 10 
The word is formed from the Latin, guoties, g. d. How often 


is ſuch a number contained in ſuch another? 


In diviſion, as the diviſor is to the dividend; ſo is unity to 


the guotien.— Thus the Quotient of 12 divided by 3 is 4; which 
is thus diſpoſed, 3) 12 (4 e 
1 


tha QuousQue. See Execu- 


QUO WARRANTO, a writ that lies againſt him who 


uſurps any franchiſe, or liberty againſt the king; as to have 


waiſe, ſtray, fair, market, court-baron, leet, or ſuch like, 
| without good title. | 


It alſo lies for miſ-uſer or non-uſer of privileges granted— 
And even, according to Bracton, againſt him that intrudeth 
himſelf as heir into land, See INTRUSION, | 


QUOYL, ſee the article Q. 


10 F N 1 R. 


RAB 

A liquid conſonant, and the ſeventeenth letter of the 
alphabet. See LETTER and ALPHABET. 
The grammarians hold ita ſemi-vowel; eſpecially 

D in the Greek, where, in common with the other 
vowels, it admits an aſperate, &c, though whether the aſpi- 
rate ſhould be ſounded before or after it, is ſome doubt. We 
find Inſtances of each. 
Thus 6:39 the Latins wrote rheda; and 5%» the Aolians 
wrote £:9:z-— The ancient Goths, and Teutones, Littleton 
obſerves, prefixed h to r, See H. 
The Hebrews allow the r the privilege of a gutteral, that 
is they never double it, which yet is done by the Arabs, 
Greeks, and Latins, &c. See GUTTURAL. 
Perſius calls the r, /itera canina, becauſe the dogs ſeem to pro- 
nounce it in ſnarling: Yet it ſhould ſeem to have had a ſofter 
ſound among the Romans, than among us, by its being fre- 
quently interpoſed to prevent the claſhing of vowels: as in 
rarus from «gawr, nurus from vwory, murex from vat, mus 
murus from ww; e.; and this ſoftneſs was ſuch as frequenly 
occaſioned its being dropt as uſeleſs in writing. 
Thus for Hetruſci they frequently wrote T hu/ci, and even 
Tuſci; and for ſurſum, rurſus, prorſus ; ſuſum, ruſus, profes. 
In effect there was that agreement between the ſound of the 
s and i, that as the Romans avoided the doubling of their 
conſonants, it was no wonder they here dropped the r; the 5 
ſupplying the place of both. Hence too it came to paſs, that 
what they at firſt pronounced, A/a, Aſena, Caſmen, was af- 
terwards, Ara, Arena, Carmen; and thoſe firſt named Fujii 
and Vleſii were afterwards called Furii and Valerii. Cicero 
tells us, the Papirii were firſt called Papiſii; and even fixes 
the time when the change was made, v:z. in the year of 
Rome 415. Feſtus adds, that olera pignora plurima, were 
anciently written lea, pignoſa, pluſima. See 8. 
From the ſame ſoftneſs of the ſound of the r, it came to be 
uſed indifferently with the J, in many words, e. gr. /atiaris 
and latialis, palilia and parilia, &c. 
Though ther more frequently degenerated into /; thus re- 
mures became changed into lemures, interlego, perluces into 
intell go and pelluceo, frater into fratellus, &c, and the ſame 
is ſometimes done between ander, as æreus and æneus, c. 
See L, | 

R, was anciently a numeral letter, ſignifying 80; according to 
the verſe, 

Odtoginta dabit tibi R, ſiguis numerabit. 

When a daſh was added a- top, as R, it ſignified 80 thouſand. 
The Greek r, e, ſignified an hundred. | 

R, or N in medicinal preſcription, ſtands for recipe, take. See 
RECI E. See alſo CHARACTER, | 

RABATT E in faulconry—A hawk is ſometimes ſaid to rabate, 
when by the motion of the hand of the bearer, the lure, call, 
Sc. ſhe leaves purſuing her prey, or quarry ; and recovers 
the fiſt, See RECLAIMING, Hawk, HawKinG, 
Lure, Ee. | 

RaBATE in commerce. REBATE. 

RABBETING, in carpentry, the plaining or cutting of ohan- 
nels, or grooves, in boards. See PLANE. | t 
In ſhip-carpentry, it ſignifies the letting in of the planks of 


the ſhip into the keel; which in the rake, and run of a ſhip, 


is hollowed away, that the planks may join the cloſer, 
RABBET- plane. See the article Rabbet-PLANE. 9 
RAB BI, or RAB BIN, a doctor of the Jewiſh law. See 
DocTor, and RABBINIST. | 
Ae word in its original 2“ fignifies maſter. See MasrER. 


The words rabbi and rabbin, have the ſame ſignification; yet 


is there ſome difference in their uſe. When we ſpeak abſo- 


lutely, and without applying the term to any proper name, 
we ſay rabbin, not rabbi, Thus, we ſay, it would be unjuſt | 


to attribute to the ancient rabbins all the notions of the mo- 
dern ones. ie $i 

On the other hand, when we prefix the term to the proper 
name of ſome Jewiſh doctor, we ſay rabbi, not rabbin: as 
rabbi Saloman Jarchi is of this opinion, | mY 


Yet rabbi having no plural, we ſay, the rabbins Juda Chiug, | 
and Juda ben Chabin, are the authors of two ancient He- 


brew grammars. ; 


The modern rabbins are entitied to a good deal of reſpe& a- | 
mong the Jews: they have the firſt places in the ſynagogues; | 


they determine all matters and controverſies of religion, and 
very frequently pronounce upon civil affairs. They have even 
a power to excommunicate the diſobedient. 

They retain a vaſt number of ſuperſtitious traditions, from 


the writings of their predeceſſors; which they obſerve as ſcru- | 


pulouſly as the law of Moſes. See TRADITION. See alſo 
TALMUD, 


The ancient rabbins were infinite dealers in ; 
writings are almoſt wholly allegorical, 122 Their 
ments and interpretations of the ſcripture; See da, 
T hey had a great number of rules, and forms of ney 
and quoting, which ſome modern writers ſuppoſe Eaves 
followed by the apoſtles, in their interpretation, ang, 
of the prophecies of the old teſtament, in the new : 1 * 
PHECY. teas 
The loſs of theſe rules Dr. Stanhope, Dr. Jenkins 
as what in all probability would reconcile the 
in the old and new teſtament. Surenhuſius, H 
at Amſterdam, imagines he has retrieved tho 
ancient Jewiſh writers. 
The rabbins, he obſerves, interpreted ſcripture in ſuch 2 man 
ner as to change the literal ſenſe into a more noble and ih 
tual ſenſe. Jo this end, he ſays, they uſed ten ways of 5 
ing and explaining the old teſtament; inſtances of each res 
he gives in the writings of the apoſtles. 
T hey conſiſt in ehanging the points; the letters; both 14 
ters and points; adding and taking away letters; tranſpoſing 
words and letters; dividing one word one into two; adding 
words; changing the order, &c. See QvoTATIOx. : 
RABBINICAL character. See the article CHARACTER. 
RABBINICAL Hebrew. See the article HEBREW. 
RABBINIST, a follower of the doctrine of the rabbins; in 
contradiction to caraite. See CARAITE, 
Father Simon contends for ra!bani/?, or rabbanite, inſtead of 
rabbinift ; in effect, the former are apparently preferable to 
the latter; the word being derived from the Hebrew raj 
banim, which is the name of the ſect, and which the Jews 
uſe to diſtinguith their doctors from thoſe of the caraite Jews, 
See RABBI. | 
Rabbinijt, then, ſignifies a Jewiſh doctor who 2dheres to 
the traditions of his fathers ; not ſimply a rabbinor doctor; 
for the caraites who oppoſe thoſe traditions, have their rab- 
bins as well as the other Jews. See TRA DTITIOx, and 


8, He. lament, 
Jaring paſſages 
ebrew profeflor 
fe rules trom the 


—— 


Talmud. 
RABDOIDES,  '( RraBpoIDEs, 
RABDOLOGY, See Une 
RABDOMANCY, CRHaABDOMANCY, 


RABINET, a ſmall piece of ordnance, between a falconet 
and a baſe. Its dimenſions, &c. ſee under CAxox. 

RACA, or RACHA, a Syriac term, found in the goſpel of St. 
Matthew, ch. v. 22. and preſerved in moſt tranſlations. 
Father Simon obſerves that the Greek tranſlator of St. Mat- 
thew's goſpel retained the Syriac raca which he found in the 
original, by reaſon it was very common among the Jews. 
And St. Jerom, Luther, the Engliſh tranſlators, thoſe of 
Geneva, Louvain, Port-Royal, Ec. Kill preſerve it in their 
reſpective language. 
F. Bouhours chuſes rather to expreſs the ſenſe thereof ina ſort 
of paraphraſe, thus: be that ſays to his brother mme de 
peu de ſene, man of little' underſlanding, ſhall deſerve to be 
condemned by the tribunal of the council, &c. | 
Moft tranſlators, except the Engliſh, and F. Simon, for ca 
write racha: but the former orthography ſeems the belt 
founded; all the Latin copies having raca, and all the Greek 


we mean, but St. Irenzus,- and Beza's copy, now at = 
bridge, which have g«xa—In effect, the origin of the wo 


| ſhews it ſhould be raca; as coming from the Syraic 55 


; raca, of the Hebrew Þ ret, empty, ſhallow. 4 
RACCOURC M, in heraldry, ſignifies the ſame 3s coufy, 575 
is, cut off, or ſhortened; and denotes a croſs or er 
nary, when it does not extend to the edges of the — 
| as they do when abſolutely named, without ſuch diſtinction 
See CovPED. LN Sake Y - ed from 
RAC Ex, in geneaology, lineage, or extraction continues 
father to ſon, See Ling, "HIT 
ns 11 17 ranges: 1 ; "mt; 6 
* The word is French, formed. from the Latin, radix, 
intimating the root of the genealogical tree, 


| In ſeveral orders of knighthood, as in that of Males, Oc. 
candidates muſt prove a nobility of four races, of 
See DE SN Tr. oo of 
In ſome republics the magiſtrates are to prove themſelves 
plebian race, to be qualified. | Ap "he 
TheF rench reckon their kings by races; as, the 88. 
ſecond race, the third race; We alſo ſay the Ta 3 
mans, the Arſacides, the Ptolemys, c. See we * e canal) 
D ' Hervieux obſerves that it is uſual to put the e , but, 
bird to the male goldfinch, linnet, or the like, _ "bird to 
for his part, he thould chuſe to put the male canaff de 
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ones peu, or, with Heſychius, farxa; which is the ſame: all 


. 
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= RACHA. See the article RACA. 


f | RACK, an engine furniſhed with chords, c. for extorting con- 


Rack, in the manage, a pace wherein a horſe neither trots 


1 To RACK wines, &c. is to draw them from off their lees, after 


4 * Hence RAc E- vintage is frequently uſed for the ſecond voyage 


T pACKET*, a kind of bat, to ſtrike the ball withal at tennis; 


[ RACKET, is alſo a machine, which the ſavages of Canada bind 


= RADIAL curves, is a denomination given by ſome authors to 


| RADIALIS, or Rapizvs extenſor, in anatomy. See ExTE x- 


: | RaniaLis, or Rabl us flexor, See FLEXOR capi. 
= RADIANT point, or RADIATING point, is any point of a 


RAD 


i le uſually 
0 le ooldfinch, linnet, &c. becaufe the ma 
— Son the female, i. e. the young ones take more 
after the male than after the female. 


„or rather RHACHITIS, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
RAC te have of children; more uſually called the ric#ets, 


delinquents. See "TORTURE. 
1 — conſtable of the tower under Henry VI. 
with the duke of Suffolk, and others, having a deſign to in- 
troduce the civil law into England; for a beginning, the rack, 
or brake allowed in many caſes by the civil law, was firſt 
brought to the tower, where it is ſtill preſerved—In thoſe 
days, the rack was called the duke of Exeter's daughter. 


nor ambles, but ſhuffles as it were between both. See PACE. 
The racking pace is much the ſame as the amble; only that it 
is a ſwifter time and a ſhorter tread. See AMBLE. 


having ſtood long enough to clear and ſettle. See WINE. 


our wine merchants uſe to make into France for racked 
wines; whence they uſed to return about the end of De- 


cember. 


conſiſting uſually of a lattice, or net-work of cat-gut, ſtrain- 
ed very tight over a circle of wood, with a handle or ſhaft of a 
moderate length, See TENNIS. 


Ihe word is formed from the French, raguette, which Me- 
nage derives from the Latin, raketta, a diminutive of rete 
net; whence alſo reticum, and reticulum. 


Paſquier obſerves, that anciently they uſed no rackets at ten- 
nis, but plaid with the palm of the hand; and hence, hecon- 
jectures it is, that the French call tennis-play, jeu de paume— 
He adds, that rackets were not introduced till a little before 
his time, . 


to their feet, to walk more commodiouſly over the ſnow ; 
made much in the manner of a tennis- racket. 

Its figure is a lozenge, whereof the two obtuſe angles are 
rounded off, Jt is bound about with very fine thongs of lea- 
ther, the maſhes whereof are much ſmaller and cloſer than 
thoſe of our rackets. 

In the middle is fitted a kind of ſhoe, lined with wool, or 
hair; to be tied on to the ankle: by which means the feet are 
prevented from linking in theſnow.—Rackets oblige the perſon 
to take very long ſteps, and as we ſay, to walk a great pace, 
to keep them from knocking againſt each other, 


curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates, if they may be ſo 
called, do all terminate in the centre of the including circle, 
and appear like ſo many radi of that circle; whence the 
name. See CURVE. See alſo SPIRAL. 


SOR carpi. 


viſible object, whence rays proceed. See Rav, and Pol Nr. 
Every radiant point diffuſes innumerable rays all around: but 
only thoſe radiants are viſible, from which right lines may be 
drawn to the pupil; becauſe the rays are all right lines. 
All the rays proceeding from the ſame radiant continually di- 
verge; the chryſtallin collects or reunites them again. See 
DiveRGiNG. See alſo CHRYSTALLIN, and VISION. 
Every ray is ſuppoſed to carry with it the ſpecies, or image of 
the radiant, See SPECIES and IMAGE. 
RADIATED, in botany, an epithet applied to round flat 
flowers, conſiſting of a diſk, and, à ſingle row of longiſh 
pointed leaves, ranged all around it in manner of rays, or 
ſpokes. See FLOWER, - ; 


Radiated finuers, are properly ſuch as have ſeveral ſemi- 


florets ſet round a disk, ſo as to reſemblea radiant ſtar: ſuch 
- are daizy, camomile-flowers, Sc. Theſe are ſometimes alſo 
called radiated diſcous-flowers. See Discous. . | 
The word is alſo uſed in ſpeakingof medals, and in heraldry, 
Where the ancient crowns are called radiated crotuns, coronæ 
1481175 See CROWN. | Ab 15 
IATION, in phyſic, the action of a body diff 
2 gh; Fay from a center. See Rar. N 5 
very viſible body is a radiating body; it bei by 
means of its rays that it affects the 1 See Arg he 
et no body can radiate, unleſs it be either luminous or illu- 


minated ; fince the rays it diffuſes muſt either be its own,'or | 
* 


it muſt receive them from another body. Therefore nobody is 


viſible unleſs it be either luminous or illuminated. See VISI- 


e CoLouR, Ee. 582 

ne lurface of a radiating body may be concei 

ung of radiant- points. See Rant mee 1 NN 
lace of RADIATION is that 


medium, through which a viſible body radiates. See M- 


ſpace in a tranſparent bod » Or | 


R AD 


RaADIATIOx, or IRRADIATI10N, is alſo uſed by ſome authors 
to expreſs the manner of the motion of the animal ſpirits ; 
on a ſuppoſition that they are diffuſed from the brain to- 
wards all parts of the body, through the little canals of the 
nerves, as light is from a lucid body, See SPIRIT, and IR- 
RADIATION, 
But in lieu of a radiation, many of the moderns rather incline 
to the opinion of the circulation of the ſpirits, See C1R- 
CULATION, 
RADICAL, RavicaLns, in phyſics, &c. ſomething ſerving 
as a baſis or foundation; or which, like a ror, is the ſource, 
or principle whence any thing ariſes. See Roo r. 
The ſchools talk much of a radical moiſture inherent in the 
ſeeds of all animals, which nouriſhes and preſerves the vital 
heat or flame, as oil does a lamp; and which when exhauſted, 
life is extinguiſhed. See FLAME, Oc. 
Dr. Quincy obſerves that this radical moiſture is a mere chi- 
mera; unleſs we thereby mean the maſs of blood which is the 
promptuary whence all the other juices and humours are deri- 
ved; and which, while it circulates, ſuſtains life, Sc. See 
Hear. See alſo LIFE, BLOOD, Oc. 
In grammar, we uſe the term, radical words, for roots and 
primitives; in oppoſition to compounds and derivatives. See 
RoorT and PRIMITIVE, 
RADICAL gn, in algebra, the ſign or character of the root 
of a quantity. See Roor. 
is the character of radicality, and expreſſes the ſquare root; 
the cube root, &c. See CHARACTER. | 
RADICATION, in phyſic, the action whereby plants take 
root, or ſhoot out roots. See RoorT. 
The French royal academy of ſciences have made a good 
number of curious obſervations on the germination and radi- 
cation of plants. See VEGETATION, SEED, PLANTING), 
PERPENDICULARITY, @c, 
RADICLE, RavicvuLa, little rot; in botany, is a little 
point diſcovered by the microſcope in all feeds, which in the 
growth of the plant becomes the root. See RooT, See allo 
SEED. 
When, in ſowing, the radicle happens to light loweſt, it is 
no wonder the root ſhould ſpread itſeif under ground, and the 
ſtem of the plant riſe up perpendicularly : but when the rad:- 
cle falls uppermoſt, by what means it is, that it changes its 
poſition to favour the aſcent of the ſtem, is one of the won- 
ders of vegetation: A more particular account whereof ſee 
under the article PERPENDICULARITY. 
RADII brevis, See the article Bret vis. 
RADIOMETER, a name which ſome writers give to the 
radius Aflronomicus, or Jacob's ſtaff. See CRoss-STAFF. 
RADIUS“, Ray, in geometry, the ſemidiameter of the cir- 
cle; or a right line drawn from the center to the circumfe- 
rence, See SEMIDIAMETER, c. 

Ihe werd is derived from the Greeks gasbog, rod.—PFleta' 

uſes the word radius, for a furrow. 


The radius is alſo called, eſpecially in trigonometry, ſinus te- 
tus, whole ſine. See SINE. 

It is implied in the definition of a circle, and it is apparent 
from its conſtruction, that all the rad; of the ſame circle are 
equal. See CIRCLE. 

RaAv1vs, in the higher no? bc DIUS of the evoluta, Ra- 
DIUS curvedinis, or RaDius ofcult, is the right line CM, 
Tab. Analy/is, fig. 12. repreſenting a thread, by whoſe evo- 
lution from off the curve BC, whereon it was wound, the 
curve A Mn is formed. See EvoLuTA and OscUuLUuM. 

Raplus aftronomicus, an inſtrument properly called Jacob's 
fas, or croſ5-/?aff. See CROss- Haff. 1 

Ra plus in optics. See the article aA rx. ow | 

Rapivs, in mechanics, is applied to the ſpokes of a wheel; 
becauſe iſſuing like rays from the centre thereof. See 
'WHEEL, | | 

Rapivs, in anatomy, is a long flender bone of the arm, 

deſcending along with the ulna from the elbow to the wriſt ; 
called alſo, focile minus, the fer focile—See Tab. Anat. 

(Offedl.) fig. 3. n. 7. 7. ** &e. fig. 7. u. 9. See allo 

OCILE, rH 
Tbe radius only touches the ulna at it's extremities; at the 
upper [whereof it is both received by, and alfo receives it; 
making by both articulations, an imperfect kind of gingly- 
mus. See ULNA. i & 
The upper end, rolling upon the ulna, is covered with a car- 
tilage; and has a-top, a ſmall round ſinus, which receives the 
outer proceſs of the humerus: the lower end is thicker than 
the upper, and has beſides the lateral ſinus, two other finus's at 
its extremity, which receive the bones of the wriſt. 
The radius and ulna are beth a little crooked ; by which 
means they are kept a-part, excepting at their extremities ; 
_ are tied together by a ſtrong membranous ligament. See 
KMS 192 16 ol en 258 | 
The radius has four proper muſcles, beſides the biceps com- 
mon to it and the ulna: the proper are two pronators, and 
two ſupinators, See PRONATOR and SUPINATOR. See 
aiſo BIcEPS. | | Moen | | 


DIUMs Oc. See alſo PLACE. 


RADIX, Page, root, See the article Roor. 


| 3 RavDrix 


RAdix is uſed among ſome anatomiſts, for the ſole of the foot. 
See Foor. 

Ravix, among grammarians. See RapicaLl. 

RAD-KNIGHTS. See the article REDMANs. 

RADMANS. See the article RE DMANs. 

RAFFLING *, a ſort of game with three dice, wherein he 
who throws the greateſt pair, or pair royal, in three caſts, 
wins the prize or ſtake. See GAME and GAMING. 

Ihe word probably comes troin the bate Latin, Hure, to rifle, 
plunder, take all away. 
The rafe is properly the doublet or triple: a rofle of aces, 
or duces carries it againſt mere points. 

RAFFLING is alſo uſed when a company of perſons club to 
the purchaſe of a commodity ; and he that throws the higheſt 
on three dice takes it. 

RAFTERS, in building, are pieces of timber, which ſtand- 
ing by pairs upon the reaſon, meet in an angle at the top, 
and form the roof of a building. See Roo. 

It is a rule in architecture, that no rafters ſhould ſtand far- 
ther than twelve inches from one another, 


For the ſizes or ſcantlings of rafters, it is provided by act 


of parliament, that principal rafters from 12 foot 6 inches, 

to 14 foot 6 inches long, be 5 inches broad at top, and 8 at 
the bottom, and 6 inches thick—Thoſe from 14 6, to 18 
6 long, to be 9 inches broad at the foot, 7 a-top, and 7 
thick — And thoſe from 18 6, to 21 6, to be ten inches 
broad at the foot, 8 a- top, and 8 thick, 
Single rafters, 6 foot 6 inches long, to be 4 and 3 1 in 
their ſquare - T hoſe 8 foot long muſt be 4 2 and 3 4 inches 
ſquare. 


RAG, or RAK f, among hunters, denotes a company, or 


herd of young colts. 

RAGGED haws, in falconry, is a hawk that hath it's fea- 
thers broken. See Hawk. 

RaGGED, in heraldry. See the article RaGULED. 

RAGGULED. See the article RAGuLE D. 

RAGMAN's-re/!, or RaGimMuNnD's-roll. See ROLL. 

RAGOUT, or Racoo, a ſauce, or ſeaſoning, to rouſe or 
recover the appetite when languiſhing, or loſt. 
The term is French, but naturalized—It is alſo uſed for any 
high-ſeaſoned diſh, prepared of fleſh, fiſh, greens, or the like, 
by ſtewing them with the addition of bacon, ſalt, pepper, 
cloves and the like, 
We have ragoes of beef, of cray - fiſn, of gibblets, of aſparagus, 
of endive, of cocks-combs, of gammon, of celery, &c. 

The ancients had a ragoũt, called garum, made of the putre- 
fied guts of a certain fith, which they kept till it diſſolved by 
mere force of corruption into a ſanies: this was held ſuch a 
valuable dainty among them, that Pliny obſerves, it's price 
equalled that of the 1icheſt perfumes. 

 RAGULED, or RaGGED, in heraldry, is applied to an 

ordinary, e. gr. a croſs, whoſe out- lines are jagged or knotted. 
(Tab. Herald. fig. 48.) 
He beareth ſable, a croſs raguled, or, by the name of 
Slaway. 
Ragged differs from indented, in that the latter is regular, and 
the former not. See INDENTED. | 
The bearing is very ancient: Julius Cxſar gave for his 
badge, a boar's head, on a ragged ſtaff, 

RAGULED is ſometimes allo uſed in the ſenſe of truncated, or 
couped, and applied to a branch that is ſawed from the tree; 
or a ſtock ſawed from it's root. | 


RAJA, an Indian appellation given to a kind of idolatrous | 


princes, the remains of thoſe that ruled there before the con- 
queſt of the Moguls. 


* 


There are ſome Rajas who ſtill retain a kind of ſovereignty 


in the mountains: the Indians call them Rai; the Perſians, 


plurally, Raian; our travellers Rajas, or Ragias. 
T he chief lords of the Moguls, viz. the vice-roys, govern- 
ors of provinces, and chief miniſters of ſtate, F. Catrou ob- 
ſerves, are called Ombras; and the idolatrous Rajas, or 
Indian lords who governed petty ſtates before the conqueſt 
of their country, hold the. ſame rank at court with the 
Omhras. | 
All the difference is, that the children of the Rajas ſucceed 
their fathers in the ſhew of the ſovereignty left them ; where- 
3 Fon children of the Mahometan lords loſe all in loſing their 
atners. 
The Indians account four ages from the beginning of the 
world; and in the ſecond, which laſted 1296009 years, they 
hold the Rajas or Kchatrys had their riſe; a noble caſt ; 
though inferior to the Bramins, See BRAMIN. — Vice 
then began to creep into the world; men only lived to 300 
years, and their ſtature was reduced, Sc. Lett, Edif. & 
Cur. See AGE, | 
RAIL, in architecture, is applied variouſly ; particularly, to 
T hoſe pieces of timber; which lie horizontally between the 
pannels of wainſcot, over and under them. See PANNEL, 
Wuainscor, Sc. | | 
The word is alſo applied to thoſe pieces of timber which lie 
over and under balluſters in balconies, Rair-caſes, &c. See 
BALLUSTER, | - | 
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Alſo, to the pieces of timber that lie hort 

to poſt in fences with pales or without 1zontally from poſ 
RAIN, a very frequent and uſeful meteor, deſceng; 

bove in form of drops of water, See M aro in 

Rain is, apparently, a precipitated cloud: 


'4 from 2 
R and Drop 
thing but vapours raiſed from moiſture, ra Clouds are ng 
CLouD, 77 ny, os Ne 
And vapours are demonſtratively nothing el N 
bles or veſiculæ detached from the — b, ld bib. 
the ſolar, or ſubterraneous heat, or both. See V 4 Fer of 
J heſe veſiculæ being ſpecifically lighter than the — C 
are buoyed up thereby, until they arrive at a region 3 phere, 
air is a juſt balance with them; and here they float ere the 
ſome new agent they are converted into clouds and ry N 
either into rain, ſnow, hail, miſt, or the like. See ink 
Hair, Ec. k "ow, 
But the agent in this formation of the clouds into Fai 
is a little controverted : the generality will have it th in, Kc. 
which conſtantly occupying the ſuperior regions of ages 
chills and condenſes the veſiculæ, at their arrival * ait, 
warmer quarter; congregates them together, and New ads 
ſeveral of them to coaleſce into little maſſes - by this = 
their quantity of matter increaſing in a greater pr "Runs 
than their ſurface, they become an overload to the £ = 
and accordingly deſcend in rain. I 
Mr. Derham accounts for the precipitation, hence that 
veſiculæ being full of air, when they meet with 10 
than that they contain, their air is contracted into a lef; : 
and conſequently the watery ſhell or cafe rendered hike” 
ſo as to become heavier than the air, &c, See Cold. 
Others only allow the cold a part in the action, and brin 
in the winds as ſharers with it: indeed it is clear, tht 
wind blowing againſt a cloud will drive it's veſiculz U : 
one another, by which means ſeveral of them coaleſcn 
as before, will be enabled to deſcend; and the effe& vil 
be ſtill more conſiderable if two oppoſite winds blow to- 
wards the ſame place, Add to this, that cloud; already 
formed, happening to be aggravated by freſh acceſſions df 
vapour continually aſcending, may thence be enabled to de- 
ſcend, See Winp. 
Yet, the grand cauſe, according to Rohault, is fill behind: 
that author conceives it to be the heat of the air, which 
after continuing for ſome time near the earth, is at length 
Carried up on high by a wind, and there thawing the ſnowy 
villi, or flocks of the half frozen veſiculæ, reduces them into 
drops; which coaleſcing, deſcend, and have their diſſolution 
pertected in their progreſs through the lower and warmer 
ſtages of the atmoſphere. 


Others, as Dr. Clark, Oc. aſcribe this deſcent of the clouds 


rather to an alteration of the atmoſphere, than of the veſiculz; 
and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a diminution of the ſpring or ela- 
ſtic force of the air. See ELASTIC1ITY. 

T his elaſticity, which depends chiefly or wholly on the ter- 
rene exhalations, being weakened, the atmoſphere ſinks un- 
der it's burthen; and the clouds fall, on the common prin- 
Ciple of precipitation, See PRECIPITATION, 

Now, the little veſiculz by any, or all, theſe means, being 
once upon the deſcent, will perſiſt therein, notwithſtanding 
the increaſe of reſiſtance they every moment meet withal in 
their progreſs through {till denſer and denſer parts of the at- 
moſphere. ; 
For, as they all tend toward the ſame point, viz. the 
centre of the earth, the farther they fall, the more c0a 
litions will they make; and the more coalitions, the more 
matter will there be under the ſame ſurface ; the ſur- 
face. only increaſing as the ſquares, but the ſolidity & 
the cubes; and the more matter under the ſame ſurface, the 
leſs friction or reſiſtance there will be to the ſame matter, Se 
BAROMETER. 99:1 


Thus, if the cold, the wind, Qc. happen to act early enough 


to precipitate the aſcending veſiculæ, before they are 277 - 
at any conſiderable height ; the coalitions being few in f 
ſhort a deſcent, the drops will be-proportionably ſmall; an 
thus is formed what we call 4h. See DEW. e de 
If the vapours prove more copious, and riſe a little higher, 
have a mit or fog. See Fo. Nan 


A little higher ſtill, and they produce a ſmall rain, 5 ſe 


If they neither meet with cold, nor wind enough 25 1 
or diſfipate them; they form a heavy, thick, dark sky; 
laſts ſometimes ſeveral weeks. See WEATHER . of tbe 
Hence we may account for many of the pp 
weather: e. gr. why a cold is always'a Met _ ark 
and a. warm, a dry one? becauſe the principle 11 
cipitation is had in the one caſe, and wanting 
other. | g 5 znoxes! 
Why we have ordinarily moſt rain about the Amal n 
becauſe the vapours ariſe more plentifully than * 
the ſpring, as the earth becomes looſened from u in a- 
conſtipations; and becauſe as the ſun recedes — * 
tumn; the cold increaſing, the vapours that down, of 

dove during the ſummer heats, are now diſpate 


Of 7 it have 
Why a ſettled, thick, cloſe sky ſcarce ever ro till! vn 


the form 
er, at ſome d 
me diſtas 
e diſtance; and among na 
turaliſts FF. 
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been firſt clear | 
r? beca 0 
uſe the equally diffuſed vapouts 
muſt 
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it follows that an effectual ray from the upper part of the ſun | 
will fall higher than the ray EF, by 16 ſeconds: this does 
the ray G H, (fig. 46.) which being refracted as much as 
EF, deflects to I, thence to L, and at length emerging 
equally refracted with the ray NP, proceeds to M; and 
makes an angle ONM, of 419, 14, with the line ON. 
In like manner the effectual ray QR, coming from the loweſt 
part of the ſun, falls on the point R, 16 minutes lower than 
the point F, on which the ray EF falls; and being refracted 
declines to 8; whence it is reflected to T ; where emerging 
into the air, it proceeds to V; ſo, as the line IV, and the 
ray O contain an angle of 41 and 460 | 
Again, upon computing the deflections of the rays, which, like 
that 23 (Fig. 45.) coming from the centre of the ſun, and be- 
ing received into the lower part of the drop, we have ſuppoſed 
to be twice reflected, and twice refrafted, and to enter the eye 
by lines like that 67 (Fig. 47.); we find that which may be 
accounted effectual, as 67, with the line 86 drawn from the 
centre of the ſun, contains an angle 867, of about 52 de- 
grees: whence it follows that the effectual ray from the higheſt 
part of the ſun, with the ſame line 86. includes an angle leſs 
by 16 minutes; and that from the loweſt part of the ſun, an 
angle greater by 16 minutes, 
Thus, ſince ABCDEF is the path of the efficacious ray 
from the higheſt part of the ſun to the eye in F; the angle 
86 F becomes of about fifty one degrees, and forty four mi- 
nutes. In like manner, ſince GHIK LM is the way of 
an effectual ray from the loweſt part of the ſun to the eye, the 
angle 86 M becomes nearly of fifty two degrees, and ſixteen 
minutes. | 
Since then we admit ſeveral rays to be effectual, beſide thoſe 
from the centre of the ſun; what we have ſaid of the ſhade 
will need ſome alteration: for of the three rays deſcribed 
(Fig. 45 and 46.) only the two extreme ones will have a 
ſhadow joined to them, and that only on the outer fide. 
Hence it is evident that theſe rays are perfectly diſpoſed to 
exhibitall the colours of the priſm, 
For the great quantity of denſe or intenſe light, i. e. the 
bundle of rays collected together in a certain point, v. gr. in 
the point of reflection of the effectual rays, may be accounted 
as a lucid or radiant body, terminated all around by ſhade. 
But the ſeveral rays thus emitted to the eye are both of diffe- 
rent colours, that is, fitted to excite in us the ideas of dif- 
ferent colours, and are differently refracted out of the water 
into air, notwithſtanding their falling alike upon the refract- 
ing ſurface. See CoLouR, SM. 
Hence it follows that the different or heterogenous rays will be 
ſeparated from one another, and will tend ſeparate ways; and 
the homogenous rays will be collected, and tend the ſame way: 
And therefore this lucid point of the drop, wherein the re- 
fraction is effected, will appear fringed, or bordered with ſe- 
veral colours; that is, red, green and blue colours will ariſe 
from the extremes of the red, green and blue rays of the ſun 
tranſmitted to the eye from ſeveral drops one higher than 
another; after the ſame manner as is done in viewing lucid, 
or other bodies through a priſm, See PR1$sM, | 
Thus, adds Sir Iſaac Newton, the rays that differ in refran- 
gibility will emerge at different angles; and conſequently, 
according to their different degrees of refrangibility, emerging 
moſt copiouſly at different angles, will exhibit different colours 
in different places. See REFRANGIBILITY, 
A great number then of theſe little globules, being diffuſed in 
the air, will fill the whole ſpace with theſe different colours; 
provided they be ſo diſpoſed as that effectual rays may come 
from them to the eye; and thus will the rainbow at length 
ariſe, 
Now to determine what that diſpeſition muſt be; ſuppoſe a 
right line drawn, from the centre of the ſun through the eye 
of the ſpectator, as the line VX, (Fig. 46.) called the line of 
aſpect : being drawn from ſo remote a point, it may be eſteem- 
ed parallel to all other lines drawn from the ſame point: but 
a right line falling on two parallels makes the alternate angles, 
See ALTERNATE, | 
If, then, an indefinite number of lines be imagined drawn 
from the ſpectator's eye to a part oppoſite to the ſun where 
it rains; which lines make different angles with the line 
of aſpect, equal to the angles of refraction of the differently 
refrangible rays, e. gr. angles of 412, 46', and of 41, 30', and 
of 419, and 40. 'T heſe lines falling on drops of rain illumined 
by the ſun, will make angles of the ſame magnitude with rays 
drawn from the centre of the ſun to the ſame drops. And 
therefore the lines thus drawn from the eye will repreſent the 
effectual rays that occaſion the ſenſation of any colour. 
That, e. gr. making an angle of 41%, 46 repreſenting the 
leaſt refrangible or red rays of the ſeveral drops, and ot 419, 
40% the molt refrangible or violet rays : the intermediate co- 
lours and refrangibilities will be found in the intermediate ſpace. | 
See RED, &c. | 
Now, it is known that the eye being placed in the, vertex 


of a cone, ſees objects upon its ſurface as if they were in a | 
Circle; and the eye of our ſpectator is here in the com- 


RAI 


mon vertex of ſeveral cones, formed by the ſeveral king 
| 


efficacious rays, mA the og of aſpect. And in the fur 

at w angle at the vert j ace 
of that whoſe ang | ex or eye e 4.0 Preteſ 
of drops which appear red; and in the ſurface Fan * Part 
whoſe angle is leaſt, are the purple drops: and in has cone 
mediate cones are the green, blue, &c, drops, _ "es 
ſeveral kinds of the drops muſt appear as if diſpoſe then 
ſo many circular coloured faſciæ or arches, as we ſee into 
rainbow. FF D ha we 0 the 
T his part of the ſolution Sir Iſaac Newton ex | 
artfully thus: ſuppoſe O (Fig. 48.) the eye, rr 
line parallel to the ſun's rays, and let POE, POP A 
angles of 40, 17, and 42%, 2, And ſuppoſe the ano] 
to turn about their common hide OP, with their other * 
OE and OF, they will deſcribe the bounds or verge = 
rainbow. — 
For, if E, F be drops placed any where in the conical ſ. 
face deſcribed by O E, 0 F 3 and be illuminated by the * 
rays SE, SF; the angle SEO being equal to the an | 
POE or 402, 17', ſhall be the greateſt angle in which 0 
moſt refrangible rays can, after reflection, be refrageq t 
the eye; and therefore all the drops in the line OE ſhal {nd 
the moſt refrangible rays moſt copiouſly to the eye, and there. 
by ſtrike the ſenſes with the deepeſt violet colour in that 
region. 
And in like manner the angle SF O being = to the angle 
POF = 429, 2, ſhall be the greateſt, in which the kal 
refrangible rays after one reflection can emerge out of the 
drops; and theſe rays ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the eye, 
from the drops in the line OF, and ftrike the ſenſes with the 
deepeſt red colour in that region. 
And by the ſame argument the rays, which have intermediate 
degrees of refrangibility, ſhall come moſt copiouſly from 
drops between E and E, and ſo ſtrike the ſenſes with the in- 
termediate colours, in the order which their degrees of refran- 
gibility require; that is, in the progreſs from E to F, or 
from the inſide of the bow to the outſide, in this order, vile, 
indico, blue, green, yellow, orange, red: though the violet, 
by the mixture of the white light of the clouds, will appear 
faint, and incline to a purple. 
And ſince the lines OE, O F may be ſituated any where in 
the abovementioned conical ſurface ; what is ſaid of the drops 
and colours in theſe lines is to be underſtood of the drops and 
colours throughout the whole ſuperficies. Thus is the pri- 
mary or iu ner bow formed. 


Secondary, or outer RAINBOW— As to the ſecondary or fainter 


bow uſually ſurrounding the former; in aſſigning what drops 
would appear coloured, we excluded ſuch lines as drawn from 
the eye, making angles a little greater than 429, 2, ſhould 
fall upon ; but not ſuch as thould contain angles much 
reater, 3 1 
For, if an indefinite number of ſuch lines be drawn fromthe 
ſpectator's eye, ſome whereof make angles of 500, 57 with 
the line of aſpect; e. gr. OG; other angles of 5%, 7, 
e. gr. OH; thoſe drops whereon theſe lines fall, mult of ne- 
ceſſity exhibit colours. Particularly thoſe of 50 57. 
E. gr. the drop G will appear red; the line GO being the 
ſame with an effectual ray, which, after two refleQions and 
two refractions, exhibits a red colour, Again, thoſe drops 
which receive lines of 549. 7', e. gr. the drop H will appear 
purple, the line O H being the ſame with an effeQual ray 
which, after two reflections and two reſractions, exhibits 
urple. | 5 
Now there being a ſufficient number of theſe drops, * 
evident there muſt be a ſecond rainbow, formed after the like 
manner as the firſt, | ; * 
Thus Sir Iſaac Newton: in the leaſt refrangible 1a)s, 
leaſt angle at which a drop can ſend effectual rays Ow 
reflections, is found by computation to be 505, 57 ® * 
the moſt refrangible the leaſt angle is found 5, 7 po 0 
Suppoſe, then, O the place of the eye, as before, and 4 teſe 
P OH to be angles of 502, 57'; and 54®, 7+ An 8 
angles to be turned about their common ſide OP; ago 
their other ſides OG, OH, they will deſcribe the veg 
borders of the rainbow, CHDG. - Re EG 1 
For if GH be drops placed any where in the conic? ay 
ficies deſcribed by OG, OH, and being illuminate! / 
ſun's Tays ; the angle SG being equal to wr 8. i 
or 5, 57', ſhall be the leaſt angle, in which * — 
leaſt refrangible rays, can, after two reflections, 3 
out of the drops; and therefore the leaſt refrang| 1 
ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the eye from the ou 3 = 
line O G, and ſtrike the ſenſes with the deepeſt re 
region. | „ hall 
And the angle S H O being equal to PO H, 545, % — 
be the leaſt angle in which the moſt refrangible * en 
two reflections, can emerge out of the drops; an the drops 
thoſe rays ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the eye from 


. 10* 
in the line O H, and ſo ftrike the ſenſes with the deepet " 


let in that region, And 
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ike the ſenſes with the intermediate colours, 
* He which their degrees of refrangibility require ; 
hat is, in the progreſs from 8 to H, or from the _ 
of the bow to the outer, in this order : red, orange, yellow, 
ndi iolet. 
1 0 G, O, may be ſituated any where 
in the conical ſurface ; what is ſaid of the drops and colours 
in theſe lines, is to 7 <7 vr of the drops and colours 
re in theſe ſuperficies. 

Thus 9 ps ym an interior and ſtronger, by 
one reflection; and an exterior and fainter by two; the 

light becoming weaker and weaker by every reflection, 
Their colours will lie in a contrary order to one another; 
che firſt having the red without, and the purple within; and 
the ſecond the purple without and red within; and ſo of the 
e RAINBOW — This doctrine of the rainbow is con- 
fir med by an eaſy experiment: for upon hanging up 2 glaſs 
lobe full of water in the ſun-ſhine, and viewing it in ſuch 
a poſture as that the rays which come from the globe to the 
eye, may, with the ſun's rays, include an angle either of 4.29, 
or 500; if e. gr. the angle be about 429, the ſpectator, 
ſuppoſed at O, will ſee a full red colour in that ſide of the 
globe oppoſite to the ſun, as at F. And if that angle be 
made a little leſs, ſuppoſe by depreſſing the globule to E, 
the other colours, yellow, blue and green, will appear fuc- 
ceſſively, in the ſame ſide of the globe, alſo exceedingly 

bright. ; 

By if the angle be made about 500, ſuppoſe by raiſing the 
lobule G, there will appear a red coulour in that ſide of the 
globe towards the ſun; though that ſomewhat faint ; and if 
the angle be made greater, ſuppoſe by raiſing the globe to 
H; the red will change ſucceſſively to the other colours, 

ellow, green, and blue. is | | | 
T he ſame thing is obſerved in letting the globe reſt, and 
raiſing, or depreſſing the eye to make the angle of a juſt 


magnitude. 


F | Dimenſion of the RAIN BOW Des Cartes firſt determined it's 
diameter by a tentative, and indirect method; laying it 


down that the magnitude of the bow depends on the degree of 
refraction of the fluid; and aſſuming the ratio of the fine of 
incidence to that of refraction, to be in water as 250 to 187, 
See REFRACTION. 
But Dr. Halley has ſince, in the Philaſoph. Tranſ. given us a 
ſimple, direct method of determining the diameter of the rain- 
boto from the ratio of refraction of the fluid being given; or 
vice ver/a, the diameter of the rainbow being given, to deter- 
mine the refractive power of the fluid. The praxis is as follows. 
Firſt, The ratio of refraction being given; to find the angles of 
incidence, and refraction of a ray which becomes effe tual after 
any given number of reflettions—Suppoſe any given line as A C 
(Tab. Optics, Fig. 49.) which divide in D; ſo, as that A C 
be to AD in the ratio of refraction; and again divide it 
in E, ſo as AC be to AE as the given number of refle- 
ctions increaſed by unity, is to unity; with the diameter 
CE deſcribe a ſemicircle CBE, and from the eentre A 
with the radius A D deſcribe an arch D B interſecting the 
ſemicircle in B. Then drawing AB, CB; ABC or it's 
complement to two right angles, will be the angle of inci- 
dence; and A C B the angle of refraction required. 


Secondly, The ratio of ref action, and any angle of incidence 


being given to find the angle which a ray of light emerging out 
of a refratting ſphere, after a given number of refletions, makes 
with the line of aſpect, or an incident ray; and conſequently to 
find the diameter of the rainbow — The angle of incidence, 
and the ratio of refraction being given, the angle of refra- 
Gion is given; which angle being multiplied by double the 
number of reflections increaſed by 2, and double the angle of 


incidence ſubſtracted from the product, the angle remaining 
I the angle ſought, 


Thus ſuppoſing, the ratio of refraction to be, as Sir Iſaac 


Newton has determined it, viz. as 103 to 8 1, in the red rays, 


as 109 to 81 for the blue rays, &c. the preceding problem 
will give the diſtance of the colours in the 1 


I. Rainzow, ack . 427 1 þ The ſpectator's back 
22 being turned to the 
II. Rainzow, 11 85 1 
If the angle mad ther 3 i 
angle made by a ray after three or four reflections, 
were required, and therefore the diameters of the third 'and 
fourth rainbow, (which are ſcarce ever ſeen, by reaſon of the 


great diminution of the rays, by ſo : 
they will be found, JS, by io many repeated reflections) 


II. Ramzow, {Red v7 Ts: ſpectator being 


Red 43 52 turned towards the 


IV, 
RarinBow, v 49 34 


Hence, the breadth of the rainbows is eaſily found: for the | 


greateſt ſemidiameter of the firſt bow. i. ; from red t 
cate We o red 
ing 422, 11', and the leaſt, viz. from violet to violet 402, 


And by the ſame argument, the drops in the region between 


16; the breadth of the faſcia or bow, meaſured a-croſs from | 
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red to violet will be 1, 45, and the greateſt diameter of the 
ſecond bow being 549, 9, and the leaſt 50%, 58 the breadth 
of the faſcia will be 30, 10. And hence the diſtance be- 
tween the two will be found 8®, 15". 

In theſe meaſures the ſun is only eſteemed a point ; where- 
fore as his diameter is really about 30 ſo much muſ be added 
to the breadth of each faſcia or bow, from red to violet, and 
ſo much be ſubſtracted from the diſtance between them, 
This will leave the breadth of the promary b2w, 29, 15, that 
of the ſecondary bow 3, 40', and the interval between the 
bows 80, 25“; which dimenſions deduced by calculation, 
Sir Iſaac Newton aſſures us from his own obſervations, agree 
very exactly with thoſe found by actual menſuration in the 
heavens. 


Particular phenomena of the RainBow—from this theory of 


the rainbow, all the particular phænomena ate eaſily de- 
duced: hence we ſee why the Iris is always of the ſame 
breadth; by reaſon the intermediate degrees of refrangibi- 
lity of the rays between red and violet, which are it's extreme 
colours, are always the ſame. 3 

Secondly, Why it is more diſtinctly terminated on the ſide of 


the red, than on that of the violet; there being no effi- 


cacious rays in the ſpace adjoining to the red drops, 7. #. to the 
ſpace between the bows; whence it terminates abruptly 3 
Whereas in the ſpace on the fide of the violet ones there are 
ſome rays emitted to the eye, which though too feeble to 
affect it ſtrongly, yet have this effect, that they ſoften the 
violet edge inſenſibly, ſo that it is difficult to determine 
preciſely where it terminates, 

Thirdly, why the bro ſhifts it's ſituation as the eye does 
and, as the popular phraſe has it, ie, the who follow it, 
and follows thoſe that fly it © the coloured drops being diſpoſed 
under a certain angle about the line of aſpect, which is diffe- 
rent in different places: whence, alſo, it follows that every 
different ſpectator ſees a different bow. 

PFourthly, Why the bow is ſometimes a larger portion of a 
circle, fometimes a leſs ? it's magnitude depending on the 
greater, or leſs part of the ſurface of the cone, above the ſur- 
face of the earth at the time of it's appearance; and that 
part being greater or leſs as the line of aſpect is more in- 
clined or oblique to the ſurface of the earth; which inclina- 
tion, or obliquity, is greater as the ſun is higher : whence, 
alſo, the higher the ſun, the leſs the ra/nbw. 

Fifihly, Why the bow nevet appears when the ſun is above a 
certain altitude? the ſurface of the cone wherein it ſhould be 
ſeen, being loſt in the ground, at a little diftance from the 
eye, when the ſun is above 429 high. 

Sixthly, Why the bow never appears greater than a ſemicircle, 
on a plane? ſince be the ſun never ſo low, and even in the 
horizon; the centre of the bow is ſtill in the line of aſpect; 
which, in this caſe, runs along the earth, and is not all 
raiſed above the ſurface, 

Indeed, if the ſpectator be placed on a very conſiderable e- 
minence, and the ſun in the horizon; the line of aſpect, where- 


in the centre of the bow is, will be notably raiſed above the 


horizon, (conſidering the magnitude of the circle whereof 
the bow uſes to be a part.) Nay, if the eminence be 
very high, and the rain near, it is poflible the bow may 
be an entire circle, | | 

Seventhly, How the bow may chance to appear inverted, 7, e. 
the concave fide be turned upwards? to wit, a cloud hap- 
pening to intercept the rays, and prevent their ſhining on the 


upper part of the arch : in which caſe only the lower part 


appearing, the bow will ſeem as if turned upſide down : 
which probably has been the cafe in ſeveral prodigies of this 
kind, related by authors. 55 | 

Indeed the bow may appear inverted from another cauſe : for, 
if, when the ſun is 419, 46' high, his rays fall upon the 
ſmooth ſurface of ſome ſpacious lake, in the middle whereof 
a ſpectator is placed ; and if at the ſame time there be rain 
falling to which the rays may be reflected from the lake: 


it will be the fame as if the ſun ſhould ſhine below the 


horizon, and the line of view be extended upwards: thus 
the ſurface of the cone wherein the coloured drops are to 
be placed, will be wholly above the furface of the earth, 
But fince the upper part will fall among the unbroken clouds, 
and only the lower part be found among the drops of rain, 
the arch will be inverted, k 
Eighthly, why the bow ſometimes appears inclined ; the ac- 

curate roundnefs of the bow depending on it's great diſtance, 
which prevents us from judging of it exactly: if the rain 
which exhibits it, chance to be much nearer, we ſhall ſeg 


it's irregularities; and if the wind in that cafe drive the 
rain ſo as the higher part be farther from the eye than the 


lower, the bow will appear inclined, 

Ninthly, Why the legs of the rainbow ſometimes appear un- 
equally diſtant? If the rain terminate on the fide of the ſpec- 
tator, in a plane fo inclined to the line of aſpect as to make 
an acute angle on the left hand, and an obtuſe angle on the 
right ; the furface of the cone which determines what drops 
will appear, will fall upon them in ſuch manner as that thoſs 
on the left hand will appear farther from the eye than thoſe 


2 | | on 
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on the right, For the line of aſpect being perpendicular to 
the plane of the bow, if you ſuppoſe two rectangular triangles, 
a right and left, the cathetus of each to be the line of view, 
and the baſe of the ſemidiameter of the bow, inclined as above: 
it is evident, ſince thoſe angles of the triangles, next the eye, 
muſt always be the ſame, (viz. 43 in the inner bow) the baſis 
of the right-hand triangle will appear much longer than that 
of the leit, 

Lunar Rain-Bow — The moon, ſometimes, alſo exhibits 
the phænomenon of an Iris, or bow; by the refraction 
of her rays in the drops of rain in the night-time. See 
Moon. ; 

Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſerved it; and adds 
that it never happens, i. e. is never viſible, but at the time 
of the full moon ; her light at other times being too faint to 
affect the ſight after two refractions, and one reflection. 
The lunar Iris has all the colours of the ſolar, very diſtinct 
and pleaſant; only faint, in compariſon of the other; both 
from the different intenſity of the rays, and the different 
diſpoſition of the medium. | 

In that mentioned Phil. Tranſa. No. 331. Mr. Thoresby 
obſerves the largeneſs of the arch was not ſo much leſs than 
that of the ſun, as the different dimenſions of their bodies, 
and their diſtances from the earth ſhould ſeem to require : but, 
as to it's intireneſs and the beauty of it's colour, it was ad 
mirable. It continued about 10 minutes before the interpo- 
fition of a cloud hindered it's obſervation, 

Marine Rain-Bow—The marine or ſea bw, is a phænome- 
non ſometimes obſerved in a much agitated ſea; when the 
wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries them 
aloft ; ſo that the ſun's ray falling upon them, are refracted, &c, 
as in a common ſhower ; and paint the colours of the bow. 
F. Bourzes, in the P ile. Tran act. obſerves, that the colours 
of the marine rainboto are leſs lively, diſtin. and of leſs du- 
ration than thoſe of the common bow; that there are ſcarce 
above two colours diſtinguiſhable, a dark yellow on the fide 
next the ſun, and a pale green on the oppolite ſide, 

But theſe bows exceed as to number, there being ſometimes 20 
or zo ſeen together: ti ey appear at noon day, and in a poſi- 
tion oppolite t that of the common bow, i. e. the concave 
fide is turned upwards, as, indeed, it is neceſſary it ſhould be, 
from what we have ſhewn in accounting for the phænomena 
of the ſolar bow. | | 

To this claſs of bows may be referred a kind of white colour- 
leſs rainbows, which Mentzclius, and others, affirm to have 
ſeen at noon day. M. Mariotte in his fourth Eſſui de Phyſigue, 
ſays, theſe bows are formed in miſts, as the others are in 


ſhowers ; and adds, that he has ſeen ſeveral, both after ſun ri- 


ſing and in the night. | 
The want of colours he attributes to the ſmallneſs of the va; 


pours which compoſe the miſt: we ſhould rather account for 


it from the exceeding tenuity of the little vic of the va- 
pour; which being in effect only little watery pellicles bloated 


with air, the rays of light undergo but little refraction in paſ- 


ling out of air into them; too little to ſeparate the differently 
coloured rays, c. 

Hence the rays are reflected from them, compounded as they 
came, that is, white. See REFRACTION. + 

Rohault mentions coloured rainbows on the graſs; formed by 


the refractions of the ſun's rays in the morning dew. Trait. 


de Phy}. 3 

RAIN. water. See the article WATER. 

RAISED -azrs. AIR. 
RAISED-plan. 0 See the articles } PLAN, | 
RAISER, in building, a board ſet on-edge under the fore ſide 
of a ſtep, a ſtair, &c. See STAIR, c. 

RAISING, in the manage, one of the three actions of a 


horſe's legs; the other two being the ſtay, and the tread. | 


See AiR, &c. 

The raiſing or lifting up of his leg in caprioles, curvets, &c, 
is eſteemed good, if he perform it hardily and with eaſe ; not 
crofling his legs, nor carrying his feet too much out or in; yet 
bending his knees as much as is needful. 


 RaisING-pizces, or RE As ON- pieces, in architecture, are pieces 


that lie under the beams, and over the poſts or puncheons. 
RAISINS, grapes prepared by drying them in the ſun, or the 
air; to fit them for keeping, and for ſome medicinal purpoſes. 
See CURRANTS. 


Of theſe there are various kinds: as, raiſins of Damaſcus, 


thus called from the capital city of Syria, in the neighbour- 
hood whereof they are cultivated. They are much uſed in 
the compaſition of ptiſans, together with jujubes and dates ; 
are broad, flat and feeded, of the ſize of the thumb; 


whence it is eaſy judging of the extraordinary bulk of the | 


grape, when freſh. Travellers tell us of bunches weighing 
25 pounds. Their taſte is faintiſh and diſagreeable. 
Raiſins of the ſun, are a kind of raiſins brought from Spain, 
of a reddiſh or blueiſh colour, ſeeded, very agreeable to eat. 
There are various other ſorts, denominated from the place 
where they grow, or the kind of grape, &c; as raiſias of Ca- 
labria, Muſcadine raiſins, &c. | 


_ RAITING, or RarixG, the laying of hemp, flax, tim-| 


R A M 


ber, &c. when green, in a pond or runnin 


2 2 2 for future uſe. eee is ſeaſon 
RAKE, of a ſhip, is ſo much over her hull 
both ends of her keel. See tas Pry 5 oer. hang a 
That part of it which is before, is called the rat, 
and that part which is at the ſetting on of the 
called her rate aſt, or aft- ward on. 
When a ſhip hath but a ſmall rate forward on "PRI 
with her ſtern too ſtrait up, ſhe is called 27 In 
RAKE of the rudder, is the hindermoſt part of it. 50 — 
DER. * 
RAKE, among hunters. See the article Ras; 
RAKING, of a horſe, is the drawing his ordure with 
hand out of the fundament, when he is coſtive 2 the 
dung. In order to this the hand muſt be anointed wi, at 
oil or butter. 18 
A horſe is alſo ſaid to rate, when being ſhoulder-ſola: 
ving ſtrained his fore-quarters, he — ſo 2 jan 
of his fore-legs in a circle, * 
RAKING-table, or RAK ED table, among architeQs 
ber hollowed in the ſquare of a pedeſtal, or elſe 
1 2 SCOTIA, &c. 
A „ in war, the re-aſſembling, or alli 
* a 34 . routed, and put to fight, MY * 
AM, in aſtronomy. a 
Battering Ram. A $ on the article Artes, 
RAMADAN, a fort of lent obſerved by the Mahometans: 
during which they faſt the whole day, with ſuch extreme 
ſuperiiition, that they dare not waſh their mouth nor e 
ſwallow their ſpittie. See LanT and Farin 


forwar 4 On » 
ſtern poſt, z 


» 2 mem. 
Where, See 


on condition they do not plunge the head under water, ll 
ſome drops enter by the mouth or ears, &c,—Byt for the 
women they are ſtrictly forbid bathing, for fear of taking in 
water at the pudendum— To make amends, they feaſt all 
night; and uſually ſpend more this month than in fix others, 

RAMAGE, a term uſed for the boughs or branches of trees 
See BRANCH, Cc. Hence, f 

RAMAGE hawk, or falcon, one that is wild and coy, as having 
been long among the boughs, prey ing for itlelf, 

All falcons retain this name till they have left the aery ; being 
ſo called in May, June, July, and Auguſt — Theſe are very 
rarely reclaimed, dee Hawk, and FALCoxN. 

RAMAGE- velvet, See the article VELVET. | 

RAMIFICATION, the production of boughs or bran- 
ches; or of figures reſembling branches. See Branc, 

RAMIFICATIONS, in anatomy, are the diviſions of the arte 
ries, veins, and nerves, ariſing from ſome common trunk 
See Tab. Anat, ( Angeiol.) fig, I. n, 18. 18. fig. 4 fg. 5. Se 
alſo ARTERY, VEin, and NERvE. 

RAMMER, or BEzTLE, an inſtrument for driving down 
ſtones or piles into the ground ; or for beating the earth, 
and making it more ſolid for a foundation, See FouUN- 
DATION. 5 ; 

RAMMER of a gun, the gun-/tick ; a rod or ſtaff uſed in char: 
ging a gun, to drive home the powder to the breech, as alſo 
the ſhot, and the wad, which keeps the ſhot from rolling out, 
See CHARGE, | | 
The rammer of a great gun has a round piece of wood at 
one end; the other is uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep-skin, 
fitted to the bore of the piece, in order to clear her after 
ſhe has been diſcharged ; which they call /punging the pic. 
See SPUNGE, and SPUNGING. 

RAMPANTY, in heraldry, is applied to a lion, bear, leopard, 
or other beaſt, in a poſture of climbing, or ſtanding upright 
on his hind-legs, and rearing up his fore-feet; ſhewing ou 
half his face, as one eye and one car, : 

*The term is french, and ſignifies literally, rei. 


It is different from ſaliant, which denotes a poſture |cl 
or ſomewhat ſtooping forwards, as if making a ſally. . 
This poſture is to be ſpecified in blazoning in all a 
mals, except in the lion and griffon; it being their na · 
tural ſituation. | 10 
RAMP ART“, or RAMIER, in fortification, 2 mal / 
bank, or elevation of earth raiſed about the body of 110 Si 
to cover it from the great ſhot; and formed into 0 2 
curtins, N Tab. Fort. fig. 21. lit. rr. See alſo Fox · 
TREESs, WALL, BASTION, Oc. 
92 The word Is formed from the Spaniſh Ampard, defend, 
covering. 1 of 
Upon the rampart the foldiers continually keep n 
pieces of artillery are planted for the defence of t ef ; 
Hence, to ſhelter the guard from the enemies . 141 
ſide of the rampart is built 1 than the in =_ 
parapet is raiſed upon it with a platform. See P 2 * * 
LATFoRM—Hence, alſo, earth not being capable "ich atalus 
perpendicularly, like ſtone; the rampart is built u 
or {lope, both on the inner and outer- ſide. © wich 
The rampart is ſometimes lined, 2. e. fortifi Tek hi 
wall within fide, otherwiſe it has a berme. ** 
It is incompaſſed with a moat or ditch, out © 


earth that forms the rampart is dug. See DITCH. 
2 | 


with fallet. 


The men indeed are allowed to bathe themſelves; but i 1 


En 
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RAM Us, in anatomy, Cc. a branch of a greater veſſel. 


; | RANCID*, Raxcipus, denotes a fatty ſubſtance that is 


The height of the rampart ſhould not exceed three fathom ; 


this being ſufficient to cover the houſes from the battery of 


5 | EE 
the cannon : neither ought it's thickneſs to be above 1 


12, unleſs more earth be taken out of the ditch, than can be 
beſtowed. ; | 
nib of half-moons are the better for being low; 
that the ſmall fire of the defendants may the better reach the 
bottom of the ditch: but yet they mult be ſo high, as not to 
nded by the covert-way. 
12 ART be alſo uſed in civil architecture, for the ſpace left 
void between the wall of a city and the next houſes. _ 
This is what the Romans called pomarrium, wherein it was 
forbid to build ; and where they planted rows of trees, for the 
people to walk and amuſe themſelves under, 


See VESSEL. 


Rau us anterior is particularly uſed for a branch of the ſubcu- 


taneous vein, paſſing under the muſcles of the ulna, 
Ramus po/terior, denotes a branch of the ſame vein running 


near the elbow. 
Rana. See the article RANULA. 


become mouldy, or muſty ; or that has contracted an ill ſmell, 
by being kept cloſe. See MoULDINEsSS, | | 
The word is particularly underſtood of old ruſty bacon. It 
comes from the Latin rancidus, of ranceo, to be rank. 
RANDOM. pot, a ſhot made when the muzzle of a gun is 
raiſed above the horizontal line, and is not deſigned to ſhoot 
directly, or point-blank. SeeGUnNERY. _ 
The utmoſt random of any piece is about ten times as far as 
the bullet will go point- blank; and the bullet will go fartheſt 


when the piece is mounted to about 45 degrees above the | 


level-range. See RANGE, 3 | 
The ſpace or diſtance of the random, is reckoned from the 
platform to the place where the ball firſt grazes. 
RANFORCE ring, See RE-IN-FORCED ring. . 
RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, or the line it 
deſcribes, from the mouth of the piece, to the point where it 
lodges. See Gun, BULLET, Rax pon, &c. 
If the piece be laid in a line parallel to the horizon, it is called 
the right or level range. See HORIZONTAL, 
If it be mounted to 4.5 degrees, the ball is faid to have the 
utmoſt range; and ſo proportionably ; all others between oo 
degrees and 452, being called the intermediate ranges. See 
GuNNEeRyY, PROJECTILE, RANDOM, Ec. | 
Amplitude of the RANGE of a prejectile. See AMPLITUDE, 
RANGER, a ſworn officer of a foreſt, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to walk daily through his charge, to drive back the deer out 
of the purlieus or diſaforeſted places, into the foreſt lands; 
and to preſent all treſpaſſes done in his bailiwick, at the next 
court held for the foreſt, See FoREsT and PuRLI EVU. 


The ranger is made by the king's letters, and has a fee | 


paid yearly out of the exchequer, and certain fee-deer—[In 
the charter de foreſta, mention is made of twelve kind of 
rangers, : 

RANGES, in a ſhip, are two pieces of timber, going a-croſs 
from ſide to fide ; one aloft, on the fore caſtle, a little abaft 
the fore-maſt; and the other in the beak-head before the 
wouldings of the bow-ſprit. 

RANGING, in war, the diſpoſing of troops in a condi- 
tion proper for engagement, or for marching. See ARMY. 
The army was ranged in form of battle to receive the ene- - 
my; ranged in three columns, for a march, &c. See LINE, 
Column, Se. 

In building, the ſide of a work that runs ftrait, without 
breaking into angles, is ſaid to range, or run range. 

RANK, a due order ; or a place allotted a thing ſuitably to 
it's nature, quality, or merit. See ORDER, 

Kings are perſons of the firſt rant on earth: In cavalcades, 
proceſſions, &c, every perſon is to obſerve his rank, See PRt- 
CEDENCE, | | 

Raxk, in military diſcipline, denotes a ſeries or row of ſol- 
diers, placed fide by fide ; a number of which ranks form the 
depth of the ſquadron or battalion, as a number of files does 
the width. See FILE. 

o che the rank, is to bring the men nearer : to open, to ſet 
them further a- part. — To double the ranks, is to throw two 
into the ſpace of one, by which the files are thinned. 

Rear Rank, See the article REAR. 

RANT, in reſpe& of ſhips. See RATE. 
ANSOM, a ſum of money, paid for the redemption of 
perſon out of flavery ; or for the liberty of a priſoner of war, 

RED EMTIoN. | 
In our law-books, ranſem is alſo uſed for a ſum paid for the 
pardoning of ſome notorious crime. | 
2 —_ - Nee _— ranſom and amerciament, 
n is the redemption of a cor | 
to any crime, See AMELOEN Lg PET prey 


hen one is to make a fi | | | | 
treble the fine. Cranpe, 7%. ranſom, the ranſom ſhall be 


RAN Eb in the drama, an extravagant fight of | : 45 


RA 


Lee's tragedies abound with rants : yet the rankeſt, it is ob- 
ſerved, frequently meet with applauſe on the ſtage. 
We find inſtances of r@nts, even in our ſevereſt poets. Such, 
e. gr. is that in the beginning of Ben Johnſon's Catiline, 
where the parricide ſpeaking to Rome, ſays, Id plough up 
rocks, ſleep as the Alps, in duſt ; and laue the Tyrrhene waters 
into clouds ; but I would reach thy head 

RANULA, or Raxa, in medicine, a tumour under the 
tongue, which like a ligament hinders a child trom ſpeaking, 
or ſucking. 
The Ranula ſub lingua, is ſometimes the ſame with what we 
popularly call being tongue-tied: a defect which is uſually 
cauſed by a ſhort frænum not permitting the tongue to per- 
form it's proper motions. I hough at other times, there is a 
ſtrong concretion, or rather impoſthume under the tongue, 
which is the proper ranula, by the Greeks called BaTpaxwu. 
This impoiihume contains in a bag a matter that is ſometimes 
cedematous, at other times melicerous, ſcirrhous, black, or 
livid ; in which caſes the operation of cutting is dangerous z 
and grows to the magnitude of a bean or cheſnut, Saw, 

RANULARES, or RA&N IN & vena, in anatomy, two 
veins under the tongue, ariſing from the external jugular, and 
running on either fide the linea mediana. See IONGUE. 
Theſe veins are opened with good ſucceſs in quinzies.— ] hey 
take their denomination from a reſemblance of their tate to 
that of little frogs, called in Latin, ranulæ, becauſe never 
out of water. | 

RAPACIOUS animals, in the general, are ſuch as live 
upon prey. See ANIMAL, 
Naturaliſt divide birds into rapacious, carnivoreus, and frugi- 
vorous, See BIRD. 
The characteriſtic notes of rapacious birds are, that they have 
a great head, and a ſhort neck; hooked, ftrong, and ſharp 
pointed beak and talons, fitted for tearing of fleſh; ſtrong and 
brawney thighs, for ſtriking down their prey; a broad thick 
fleſhy tongue like that of human creatures: 12 feathers in 
their train; and 24 flag feathers in each wing. The two 
appendices or blind guts, are always very ſhort. See EAGLE, 
FaLcon, Hawk, &c. 
Rapacious irds have a membranous ſtomach ; and not a muſ- 
culous one, or a gizzard, ſuch as birds have that live on 
grain. See STOMACH and DiGEsT1oN. , 
They are very ſharp ſighted; and gather not in flocks, but 
generally ſpeaking, are ſolitary ; though vultures will fly 50 
or 60 in a company. 

RAPE, RaerTvs, in law, a rav//hing ; or the having carnal 
knowledge of a woman by force, and againſt her will. 
If the woman conceive, the law eſteems it no rape; from an 
opinion that ſhe cannot conceive unleſs ſhe conſent. Coke on 
Litt. lib. 2. cap. 1 1. 
This offence is felony in the principal and his aiders, by ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes; and the criminal is excluded from the benefit of 
his clergy, See FELONY, 
By the civil law, C. de raptu virginum, raviſhing is decreed 
capital, even though the woman, being a maid, or widow, 
conſent to marry the raviſher. In France, the civil law con- 
ſtitution obtains, though it had been ſuſpended ſome time by 
the ordinances which allowed the man to marry the woman 
with her conſent. By an ordinance in 1639, the rape of a 
girl or a boy are put on the ſame footing, Fleta obſerves 
that by our laws the complaint muſt be made within farty 
days, elſe the woman may not be heard. 40. 3. cap. 5. All 
carnal knowledge of a maid before ten years of age, is deemed 
by the law a rape. Stat. An. 8. Eliz. cap. 6, 
In Bracton's time, the raptor, or raviſber, was puniſhed with 
the loſs of his eyes and teſticles, guza colorem flupri induxe- 
runt. 3 Inſt. fol. 60. 
The civilians make another kind of rape, called ſubornatio, 
rape of ſubornation, or ſeduction; which is when a perſon 
ſeduces, or entices a maid to uncleanneſs, or even marriage, 
and that by gentle means; provided there be a coniiderable 
diſparity in age or condition between the parties. In this 
caſe, the father and mother intent their action reciprocally 
for the crimen raptus, or ſubornationis. 
The French laws make no difference between the rap of vio- 
lence, and that of ſolicitation, or ſubornation; they make 
both capital. This kind of rape our laws call raviſbment. See 
RAvIsMEN T. 

RAP R, of the foreſt, is a treſpaſs committed in the foreſt by 
violence. See FOREST. © 
This is mentioned in the laws of Henry. I. as one of the 
crimes cognizable alone by the King. 


| RAPE, is alſo a name given the wood or ſtalks of the cluſters of 


grapes, when dried and freed from the fruit. 
The rape is uſed in making vinegar ; ſerving to heat, and ſour 
the wine: but it is firſt put into a place to ſour itſelf before 
it be caſt into the vinegar veſſel; to which end, preſently 
after the vintage, it is carefully put up in barrels, leſt it take 
air, otherwiſe it would heat itſelf, and be ſpoiled: "There is 
no other way of keeping rape, hitherto diſcovered, but to fill 
the veſſel, wherein it is contained, with wine or vinegar. See 


oy nature and probability, See PROBABILITY. 


VINEGAR, and WINE. | 
ioH RAPE, 


R Al 


on the right. For the line of aſpect being perpendicular to 
the plane of the bow, if you ſuppoſe two rectangular triangles, 
a right and left, the cathetus of each to be the line of view, 
and the baſe of the ſemidiameter of the bow, inclined as above : 
it is evident, ſince thoſe angles of the triangles, next the eye, 
muſt always be the ſame, (viz. 43 in the inner bow) the baſis 
of the right-hand triangle will appear much longer than that 
of the left. 

Lunar Rain-Bow — The moon, ſometimes, alſo exhibits 
the phænomenon of an Iris, or bow; by the refraction 
of her rays in the drops of rain in the night-time. See 
Moon. ; 

Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſerved it; and adds 
that it never happens, i. e. is never viſible, but at the time 
of the full moon ; her light at other times being too faint to 
affect the ſight after two refractions, and one reflection. 
The lunar Iris has all the colours of the ſolar, very diſtinct 
and pleaſant; only faint, in compariſon of the other; both 
from the different intenſity of the rays, and the different 
diſpoſition of the medium. | | 
In that mentioned Phil;{. Tranſaf. No. 331. Mr. Thoresby 
obſerves the largeneſs of the arch was not ſo much leſs than 
that of the ſun, as the different dimenſions of their bodies, 
and their diſtances from the earth ſhould ſeem to require : but, 
as to it's intireneſs and the beauty of it's colour, it was ad 
mirable. It continued about 10 minutes before the interpo- 
ſition of a cloud hindered it's obſervation, 

Marine Rain-Bow—The marine or ſea bow, is a phænome- 
non ſometimes obſerved in a much agitated ſea; when the 
wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries them 
aloft ; ſo that the ſun's ray falling upon them, are refracted, &c. 
as in a common ſhower ; and paint the colours of the bow. 
F. Bourzes, in the P il. Tran act. obſerves, that the colours 
of the marine rainbnw are leſs lively, diſtinct. and of leſs du- 
ration than thoſe of the common bow; that there are ſcarce 
above two colours diſtinguiſhable, a dark yellow on the fide 
next the ſun, and a pale green on the oppolite fide. 

But theſe bows exceed as to number, there being ſometimes 20 
or zo ſeen together: ti ey appear at noon day, and in a poſi- 
tion oppolite t that of the common bow, i. e. the concave 
fide is turned upwards, as, indeed, it is neceſſary it ſhould be, 
from what we have ſhewn in accounting for the phænomena 
of the ſolar bow. 

To this claſs of bows may be referred a kind of white colour- 
leſs rainbows, which Mentzclius, and others, affirm to have 
ſeen at noon day. M. Mariotte in his fourth Ei de Phyſigue, 
ſays, theſe bows are formed in miſts, as the others are in 
ſhowers ; and adds, that he has ſeen ſeveral, both after ſun ri- 
fing and in the night. 

The want of colours he attributes to the ſmallneſs of the va - 
pours which compoſe the miſt: we ſhould rather account for 
it from the exceeding tenuity of the little v¹ of the va- 
pour; which being in effect only little watery pellicles bloated 
with air, the rays of light undergo but little refraction in paſ- 
fing out of air into them; too little to ſeparate the differently 
coloured rays, &c, 

Hence the rays are reflected from them, compounded as they 
came, that is, white. See REFRACTION. 

Rohault mentions coloured rainbows on the graſs; formed by 
the refractions of the ſun's rays in the morning dew. Trait. 
de Phy/. 

RAIN. water. See the article WATER. 

RAISED-azrs. AIR. 

RaisED-plan. c See the articles } PLAN, 

RAISER, in building, a board ſet on- edge under the fore ſide 
of a ſtep, a ſtair, &c. See STAIR, c. 


RAISING, in the manage, one of the three actions of | 


horſe's legs; the other two being the ſtay, and the tread. 
See Aim, Oc. 

The rai/ing or lifting up of his leg in caprioles, curvets, &c, 

is eſteemed good, if he perform it hardily and with eaſe ; not 

croſſing his legs, nor carrying his feet too much out or in; yet 

bending his knees as much as is needful. 

RaisING-pi-ces, or RE ASON- pieces, in architecture, are pieces 
that lie under the beams, and over the poſts or puncheons. 
RAISINS, grapes prepared by drying them in the ſun, or the 
air; to fit them for keeping, and for ſome medicinal purpoſes. 

See CURRANTS. 


Of theſe there are various kinds: as, raiſins of Damaſcus, | 


thus called from the capital city of Syria, in the neighbour- 
hood whereof they are cultivated. They are much uſed in 
the compoſition of ptiſans, together with jujubes and dates; 
are broad, flat and feeded, of the ſize of the thumb; 
whence it is eaſy judging of the,extraordinary bulk of the 
grape, when freſh. Travellers tell us of bunches weighing 
25 pounds, Their taſte is faintiſh and diſagreeable. 
Raiſins of the ſun, are a kind of raiſins brought from Spain, 
of a reddiſh or blueiſh colour, ſeeded, very agreeable to eat. 
There are various other ſorts, denominated from the place 
where they grow, or the kind of grape, &c. as rai/ins of Ca- 

labria, Muſcadine raiſins, &c. 

RAITING, or RaTiNnG, the laying of hemp, flax, tim- 


ber, Ic. when green, in a pond or runni | 

and diſpoſe it fr future . ng water, to ſeaſon 

RAKE, of a ſhip, is ſo much over her hull a; Over, 
both ends of her keel. See Over RARE. er ang at 
That part of it which is before, is called the rat, 7 
and that part which is at the ſetting on of the de: 
called her rate: aſt, or aft- ward on, ern poſt, z 
When a ſhip hath but a ſmall rate forward on 
with her ſtern too ſtrait up, ſhe is called 27 

RAKE of the rudder, is the hindermoſt part of it. Aryans 
DER. os 

RAKE, among hunters. See the article Ras; 

RAKING, of a horſe, is the drawing his ordy 
— ys 4 W when he is coſtive and cannot 
ung. In order to this the hand muſt be anoi | 
oil — butter. | ed vith Get 
A horſe is alſo ſaid to rate, when being ſhoulder-ſola: 
ving ftrained his fore-quarters, he 5 ſo lame 2 * 
of his fore legs in a circle, * 

RAEKIN Gable, or RAKED table, among architeQs 
ber hollowed in the ſquare of a pedeſtal, or elſe 

1 N SCOTIA, &c. 

A „ in war, the re- aſſembling, or calli 
1 1 — routed, and put to fight, * * 
AM, in aſtronomy. f 

Battering Ram. 4 | F See the article Artes, 

RAMADAN, a fort of lent obſerved by the Mahometan. 
during which they faſt the whole day, with ſuch extreme 
ſuperiiition, that they dare not waſh their mouth nor e 
ſwallow their ſpittle, See LET and Farc. 
The men indeed are allowed to bathe themſelves; but it i 

on condition they do not plunge the head under water, f 
ſome drops enter by the mouth or ears, &c,—Byt for the 
women they are ſtrictly forbid bathing, for fear of taking in 
water at the pudendum—T'o make amends, they feaſt al 
night; and uſually ſpend more this month than in {ix other, 

RAMAGE, a term uſed for the boughs or branches of trees 
See BRANCH, Cc. Hence, : 

RAMAGE hawk, or falcon, one that is wild and coy, as having 
been long among the boughs, prey ing for itſel, 

All falcons retain this name till they have left the aery ; being 
ſo called in May, June, July, and Auguſt— Theſe are very 
rarely reclaimed, See Hawk, and FALcon, 

RAMAGE- velvet. See the article VELyEeT. | 

RAMIFICATION, the production of boughs or bran- 
ches; or of figures reſembling branches. Sce Branca, 

RAmM1FICATIONS, in anatomy, are the diviſions of the arts 
ries, veins, and nerves, ariſing from ſome common trunk 
See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig, I. n. 18. 18. fig. 4. fg. 5. de 
alſo ARTERY, VEIN, and NERvE. 

RAMMER, or BEETLE, an inſtrument for driving down 
ſtones or piles into the ground; or for beating the earth, 
and making it more ſolid for a foundation, See Foux- 
DATION. 

RAMMER of @ gun, the gun-/tick ; a rod or ſtaff uſed in char- 
ging a gun, to drive home the powder to the breech, as alſo 
the ſhot, and the wad, which keeps the ſhot from rolling out, 
See CHARGE. | 
The rammer of a great gun has a round piece of wood at 
one end; the other is uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep-skin, 
fitted to the bore of the piece, in order to clear her after 
ſhe has been diſcharged : which they call /punging the pier. 
See SPUNGE, and SPUNGING. | 

RAMPANTS, in heraldry, is applied to a lion, bear, leopard, 
or other beaſt, in a poſture of climbing, or ſtanding upright 
on his hind- legs, and rearing up his fore · feet; ſhewing only 
half his face, as one eye and one car, 

* The term is french, and ſignifies literally, ereepig. 


It is different from ſaliant, which denotes a poſture lehered, 
or ſomewhat ſtooping forwards, as if making a ſally. . 
This poſture is to be ſpecified in blazoning in al 
mals, except in the lion and griffon ; it being ther 1. 
tural ſituation. | ; if 
RAM PART“, or RAMPIER, in fortification, 2 f. J 
bank, or elevation of earth raiſed about the body e 
to cover it from the great ſhot; and formed into = 
curtins, of Fr eh Tab. Fort. fig. 21. lit. rr. See allo 
TREESs, W ALL, BASTIoN, Ce. 
bo The word * formed from the Spaniſh Anparo, defends 


covering. 


Upon the rampart the foldiers continually keep _ s 
pieces of artillery are planted for the defence oft ol ; 
Hence, to ſhelter the guard from the enemies _ * 
ſide of the rampart is built higher than the 3 
arapet is raiſed upon it with a platform. See PARA be raiſed 
LATF or M—-Hence, alſo, earth not being capable a5 atalus 
perpendicularly, like ſtone; the rampart is b uy ap 
or {lope, both on the inner and outer-fide. oof vp 
The rampart is ſometimes lined, i. e. fortif ment” 
wall within fide , otherwiſe it has a berme. f which 
It is incompaſſed with a moat or ditch, out 0 


but is duilt 


re with the 


z4 Mem. 


where, See 


— 


earth that forms the rampart is dug. See D1ITCH- 
2 RY 


— — 


by we ko, 


hree fathom ; 

| ht of the rampart ſhould not exceed t z 

2 ſufficient . the corn gray oe oe 
- neither ought it's thicknels to be abo! 

= Unleſs more earth be taken out of the ditch, than can be 

beſtowed. 

hs yrs of half-moons are the better for being oY ; 

that the ſmall fire of the defendants may the better reach the 

bottom of the ditch: but yet they mult be ſo high, as not to 

nded by the covert-way. 

1 alſo uſed in civil architecture, for the ſpace left 
void between the wall of a city and the next houſes. 
This is what the Romans called pomarrium, wherein it was 
forbid to build ; and where they planted rows of trees, for the 

ople to walk and amuſe themſelves under, 

RAMUS, in anatomy, Sc. a branch of a greater veſſel. 

VESSEL. 

Fan 0s anterior is particularly uſed for a branch of the ſubcu- 
taneous vein, paſſing under the muſcles of the ulna. | 
Ramus po/terior, denotes a branch of the ſame vein running 
near the _ 1 

dee the article KANULA. : 

RANCID®, Raxcibus, denotes a fatty ſubſtance that is 
become mouldy, or muſty ; or that has contraRedan ill ſmell, 
by being kept cloſe. See MOULDINEss, 

The word is particularly underſtood of old ruſty bacon. It 
comes from the Latin rancidus, of ranceo, to be rank. 
RANDOM-Jþb-t, a ſhot made when the muzzle of a gun is 
raiſed above the horizontal line, and is not deſigned to ſhoot 

directly, or point-blank. See GUNNERY. 


The utmoſt random of any piece is about ten times as far as 


the bullet will go point- blank; and the bullet will go fartheſt 
when the piece is mounted to about 45 degrees above the 
level- range. See RANGE. . 

The ſpace or diſtance of the random, is reckoned from the 
platform to the place where the ball firſt grazes. 

RANFORCE ring. See RE-IN-FORCED ring. Me 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, or the line it 
deſcribes, from the mouth of the piece, to the point where it 
lodges. See Gun, BULLET, RANDOM, Sc. 

If the piece be laid in a line parallel to the horizon, it is called 
the right or level range, See HORIZONTAL, 

If it be mounted to 45 degrees, the ball is faid to have the 
utmo/? range; and ſo proportionably ; all others between oo 
degrees and 459, being called the intermediate ranges. See 
GuNNERY, PROJECTILE, RANDOM, &c. 

Amplitude of the RANGE of a projettile, See AMPLITUDE, 

RANGER, a ſworn officer of a foreſt, whoſe buſineſs it is 

to walk daily through his charge, to drive back the deer out 
of the purlieus or diſaforeſted places, into the foreſt lands; 
and to preſent all treſpafles done in his bailiwick, at the next 
court held for the foreſt, See FoREsT and PURLIEU. 
The ranger is made by the king's letters, and has a fee 
paid yearly out of the exchequer, and certain fee-deer—In 
the charter de foreſta, mention is made of twelve kind of 
rangers, 

RANGES, in a ſhip, are two pieces of timber, going a-croſs 
from fide to fide; one aloft, on the fore-caſtle, a little abaft 
the fore-maſt; and the other in the beak-head before the 
wouldings of the bow-ſprit. 

RANGING, in war, the diſpoſing of troops. in a condi- 
tion proper for engagement, or for marching. See ARMY. 
The army was ranged in form of battle to receive the ene- 


my; ranged in three columns, for a march, &c, See LINE, 
Column, Sc. 


In building, the fide of a work that runs ftrait, without 


breaking into angles, is ſaid to range, or run range. | 
RANK, a due order ; or a place allotted a thing ſuitably to 
it's nature, quality, or merit. See OR DER, | 
Kings are perſons of the firſt rank on earth: In cavalcades, 
proceſſions, c. every perſon is to obſerve his rank, See PR t- 
CEDENCE, 2 
ANK, in military diſcipline, denotes a ſeries or row of ſol- 
diers, placed fide by ſide; a number of which ranks form the 


depth of the ſquadron or battalion, as a number of files does 
the width. See FILE. 


To clhſe the rank, is to bring the men nearer : to open, to ſet 


them further a- part. To double the ranks, is to throw two 
5 into the ſpace of one, by which the files are thinned. | 
ear RANK, See the article REAR. 
RANK, in reſpect of ſhips. See RATE. 
ANSOM, a ſum of money, paid for the redemption of a 
perſon out of ſlavery ; or for the liberty of a priſoner of war, 
. er | | 
ur law- „ranſam is alſo uſed for 
pardoning of ſome ct crime, gear homo Og 
Horn makes this difference betw 


to any crime. See AMERCEMENT. 


fe is to make a fine and ranſom, the ranſom ſhall be 


RANG e fine. Crompt, Fuſt, 


overſhooting nature and probability, 


Vor. II. See PROBABILITY. 


. cen ranſom and amerciament | 
that ranſom is the redemption of a corporal puniſhment tka 


» In the drama, an extravagant flight of paſſion 3 


R AF 


Lee's tragedies abound with rants : yet the rankeſt, it is ob- 
ſerved, frequently meet with applauſe on the ſtage. 

We find inſtances of rants, even in our ſevereſt poets. Such, 
e. gr. is that in the beginning of Ben Johnſon's Catiline, 
where the parricide ſpeaking. to Rome, ſays, 14 plough up 
rocks, fleep as the Alps, in dujt ; and lave the Tyrrhene waters 
into clouds ; tut I would reach thy head ! 

RANULA, or Rana, in medicine, a tumour under the 
tongue, which like a ligament hinders a child trom ſpeaking, 
or ſucking. 

The Ranula ſub lingua, is ſometimes the ſame with what we 
popularly call being tongue-tied: a defect which is uſually 
cauſed by a ſhort frænum not permitting the tongue to per- 
form it's proper motions. I hough at other times, there is a 
ſtrong concretion, or rather impoſthume under the tongue, 
which is the proper ranula, by the Greeks called Barg. 
This impoiihume contains in a bag a matter that is ſometimes 
cedematous, at other times melicerous, ſcirrhous, black, or 
livid; in which caſes the operation of cutting is dangerous; 
and grows to the magnitude of a bean or cheſnut. $aw, 

RANULARES, or Ra N IN & venæ, in anatomy, two 
veins under the tongue, ariſing from the external jugular, and 
running on either fide the linea mediana. See I'onGue. 
Theſe veins are opened with good ſucceſs in quinzies — T hey 
take their denomination from a reſemblance of their ſtate to 
that of little frogs, called in Latin, ranulæ, becauſe never 
out of water, 

RAPACIO US animals, in the general, are ſuch as live 
upon prey. See ANIMAL. 

Naturaliſts divide birds into rapacious, carnivorous, and frugi- 
voraus. See BIRD. 

The characteriſtic notes of rapacious birds are, that they have 
a great head, and a ſhort neck; hooked, ſtrong, and ſharp 
pointed beak and talons, fitted for tearing of fleſh; ftrong and 
brawney thighs, for ſtriking down their prey; a broad thick 
fleſhy tongue like that of human creatures: 12 feathers in 
their train; and 24 flag feathers in each wing. The two 
appendices or blind guts, are always very ſhort. See EAGLE, 
FaLlcon, Hawk, Sc. 

Rapacious irds have a membranous ſtomach ; and not a muſ- 
culous one, or a gizzard, ſuch as birds have that live on 
grain. See STOMACH and DIGESTION. ? 
They are very ſharp ſighted; and gather not in flocks, but 
generally ſpeaking, are ſolitary; though vultures will fly 50 
or 60 in a company, 

RAPE, RaerTvs, in law, a ravifing ; or the having carnal 
knowledge of a woman by force, and againſt her will. 

If the woman conceive, the law eſteems it no rape; from an 
opinion that ſhe cannot conceive unleſs ſhe conſent. Coke on 
Litt. lib. 2. cap. 11. 

This offence is felony in the principal and his aiders, by ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes; and the criminal is excluded from the benefit of 

his clergy, See FELONY. 

By the civil law, C. de raptu virginum, raviſhing is decreed 
capital, even though the woman, being a maid, or widow, 

_ conſent to marry the raviſher. In France, the civil law con- 
ſtitution obtains, though it had been ſuſpended ſome time by 
the ordinances which allowed the man to marry the woman 
with her conſent. By an ordinance in 1639, the rape of a 
girl or a boy are put on the ſame footing, Fleta obſerves 
that by our laws the complaint muſt be made within farty 
days, Elſe the woman may not be heard. /6. 3. cap. 5. All 
carnal knowledge of a maid before ten years of age, is deemed 
by the law a rape. Stat. An. 8. Eliz. cap. 6. 

In Bracton's time, the raptor, or raviſber, was puniſhed with 
the loſs of bis eyes and teſticles, guia colorem fupri induxe- 
runt. 3 Inſt, fol. 60. | 
The civilians make another kind of rape, called ſubornatio, 
rape ſubornation, or ſeduction; which is when a perſon 
ſeduces, or entices a maid to uncleanneſs, or even marriage, 
and that by gentle means; provided there be a conſiderable 
diſparity in age or condition between the parties, In this 
caſe, the father and mother intent their action reciprocally 
for the crimen raptus, or ſubornationis. 
The French laws make no difference between the rape of vio- 
lence, and that of ſolicitation, or ſubornation; they make 
both capital, —T his kind of rape our laws call raviſhment. See 
RAvISHMENT. * 

RAE, of the foreſt, is a treſpaſs committed in the foreſt by 
violence. See FOREST. | 
This is mentioned in the laws of Henry. I. as one of the 
crimes cognizable alone by the King. 

RAPE, isalſo a name given the wood or {talks of the cluſters of 
grapes, when dried and freed from the fruit. | 
The rape is uſed in making vinegar ; ſerving to heat, and ſour 
the wine: but it is firſt put into a place to ſour itſelf before 
it be caſt into the vinegar veſſel; to which end, preſently 
after the vintage, it is carefully put up in barrels, leſt it take 
air, otherwiſe it would heat itſelf, and be ſpoiled: "There is 
no other way of keeping rape, hitherto diſcovered, but to fill 


the veſſel, wherein it is contained, with wine or vinegar. See 
| VINEGAR, and WINE. n | 5 
10 H | RAR, 
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Rayt, RaPa, is alſo uſed for a part, or diviſion of a county; 


ſignifying as much as a hundred. See HUNDRED. 
'T hough, ſometimes rape is taken for a diviſion containing ſe- 
veral hundreds—T hus Suſſex is divided into fix rapes, viz. 
thoſe of Chicheſter, Arundel, Bramber, Lewes, Pevency, 
and Haſtings ; every one of which, beſides it's hundreds, has 
a caſtle, river, and foreſt belonging to it. 
The like parts in other counties are called rithings, lathes, or 
wapentakes, See TITHING, LaTHE, WAPENTAKE. 
RAPIER*, properly denotes a long, ordinary, old faſhioned 
cutting ſword, ſuch as thoſe wore by the common ſoldiers. 
See OW ORD. 

Ine word is formed from the French rapiere, of the Greek 

eamiGeuy cedere, to ſmite, ſtrike. 


In this ſenſe do the French ſtill uſe the term: ſo that among 
them to take the rapier, is to enter in the army. 
RAPIER, in a modern ſenſe among us, uſually denotes a ſmall 
ſword—as contradiſtinguiſhed from a back-ſword, or ſheering 
fword. See SWORD, GY 
RAPINE, RAIN A in law — To take a thing in private 
againſt the owner's will, is properly theft; but to take it 
openly, or by violence, is rapine or robbery, See ABACTOR, 
RoBBERy, Oc. 

RAPSODIST, 8 f RHAPSODIST. 

RA PSO DV, RHAPSODY. 


RAPTU beredis, an ancient writ which lies for the taking | 


away an heir, holding in ſocage; of which there are two 
ſorts; one when the heir is married, the other when not. 
See RAVISHMENT. 

RAPTURE, RayTURA, an extaſy, or tranſport of mind. 
See ExTAsY, ENTHUSIASM, RHAPSODY, Oc. 

RARE, in phyſics, denotes a body that js very porous, whoſe 
parts are at a great diſtance from one another, and which 
contains but little matter under a great deal of bulk. Sec 
RAREFACTION, Bop, PoRE, Ce. 

In this ſenſe rare ſtands oppoſed to denſe. See DENSITY. 
The corpuſcular philoſophers, viz. Epicureans, Gaſſendiſts, 
Newtonians, &c, aſſert that bodies are rarer ſome than others, 
in virtue of a greater quantity of vacuity included between 
their pores.— Ihe Carteſians hold, that a greater rarity only 
conſiſts in a greater quantity of materia ſubtilis included in 
the pores — Laſtly. the Peripateticks contend, that rarity is a 
new quality ſuperinduced upon a body, without any depen- 
dance, either on vacuity, or ſubtile matter. See PLENUM. 
Vacuum, CART*SIAN, c. 

RAREFACTION, RAREFACT 10, in phyſics, the 
act whereby a body is rendered rare; that is, is brought to 
poſſeſs more room, or appear under a larger bulk, without any 
acceſſion of new matter, See RARE. 


Rarefaction is oppoſed to condenſation, See CONDENSA- 
TION, | | 

Our more accurate writers reſtrain rareſaction to that ex- 
panſion of a maſs into a larger bulk, which is effected by 
means of heat — All expanſion from other cauſes they call 
dilatation, See Hz AT and DILATATION;. 

The Carteſians deny any ſuch thing as abſolute rarefaction: 
extenſion, with them, conſtituting the eſſence of matter, they 
are obliged to hold all extenſion equally full, See EXTEN- 
$TON and PLENUM. 

Hence, they make rarefaction to be no other than an acceſ- 
ſion of freſh, ſubtile, and inſenſible matter, which entring the 
parts of a body, ſenſibly diſtends them. See this diſproved 
under VACUUM, 

It is by rarefaction that gunpowder has it's effect: and to 
the ſame principle we owe our zolipiles, thermometers, &c. 
See GUNPOWDER, THERMOMETER, /EOLiPILE, Ce. 
The degree to which the air is rarefiable exceeds all imagina- 
tion: Merſennus, long ago, by means of an intenie heat, 
found that air might be rarified, ſo as to poſſeſs more than 
70 times it's former ſpace. See AIR. | 
Mr. Boyle afterwards found, that air, by it's own elaſticity, 
and without the help of any heat, would dilate itſelf ſo as to 
take up 9 times it's former ſpace z then 31 times; then 60; 
then 150: at length, by many degrees he found it would reach 
to 8000 times, then 10000, then 13679. See ELASTICITY. 
Such is the rarefaction of common air, from it's own principle 
of elaſticity, and without any pervious condenſation; but 


if it be compreſled, the ſame author found it's greateſt ſpace | 


when moſt rarified, is to its leaſt when moſt condenſed, as 
5500co to 1. See COMPRESSION, 

Such an immenſe rarefaction, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, is in- 
conceivable on any other principle than that of a repelling 
force inherent in the air, whereby its particles mutually fly 
from one another. See ATTRACTION, @c. 

This repelling force, he obſerves, is much more conſiderable in 
air than in other bodies, as being generated from the moſt 
fixt bodies, and that with much difficulty, and ſcarce with- 
out fermentation; thoſe particles being always found to fly 


each other with the moſt force, which when in contact, co- 


here the moſt firmly. See REPELLING-power, 
The members of the French royal academy have beſtowed a 


world of attention on the different rare/radions, or rather 
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the different err of the air at different 
riotte eſtabliſhed this as a principle, fro : | 
the different rarefa&tions a — of that 
the proportion of the weights wherewith it is vreſſes follow 
Hence, ſuppoſing the mercury in the level of th { 
ſpended to 28 inches, which is the weight of the hes ſuf- 
moſphere ; and that 60 foot height of air are e hes ole at. 
Line, ot 1 of an inch of mercury ; ſo that 15 * ent to a 
the height of 60 foot from the fea, would fall a omen 
eaſy finding what height of air would be equa] oa it is 
or any other line of mercury : for as 28 inches * econd, 
15 —— to 28 —_ lo is 3 height of 60 foot of = 
ourth term ; which is the height of air c B 
cond line of mercury. G orreſponding to a ſe· 
And after the ſame manner may the heig f 
ſponding to each line be found; Which * 2.0 A corre. 
trical progreſſion, the ſum whereof will be the IL ow 
of the atmoſphere, Of conſequence a certain part Fight 
ſim will be the height of a mountain at whoſe top the k at 
meter ſhall have ſunk a certain quantity. See Movxr in 
Mell. Caflini and Maraldi, upon meaſuring the heiabt; = 
veral mountains, found that this progreilion of M Mar e- 
was defective; that it always gave the height of the e 
tains, and conſequently the raręfactions, leſs than the rats 
were; and from ſome new experiments M, — fo / 
that the principle will only hold in the mean var 25 n 
not in the extremes. See AIR. * 


heights, 4 Mz 


RAREFACTIVES, Rake FACIENTIA, in med. 


cine, remedies which open and enlarge the pores of the kin 
to give an eaſy vent to the matter of perſpiration. See Ax x. 
OTIc, DIAPHORETIC, PERSPIRATI10ON, Ge. 


Such are aniſe, mallows, pellitory, camomile fl | 
ſeed, &c, ; FOOT MT Or 


RASANT, or RAZ AN r, in fortification =R a5 a xx 


flank, or line, is that part of the curtin, or flank, whence the 

ſhot exploded raze or glance along the face of the oppoſite 

baſtion. See Line and FLANK, ; 

The defence of the baſtion is raſant. See Dexexce, 

RASH in clockwork. See the article Rach. 

RASH, in medicine, an eruption or effloreſcence upon the 
skin, thrown out in fevers, or ſurfeits. See Exupriox 
EXANTHEMA, SURFEIT, Sc. 

RASP, a rank fort of file. See FIL E. 

RASPATORY, a chirurgeon's inſtruments wherewith they 
ſcrape foul, carious, or fractured bones. 

RASPHUYS, or RasP-houſe, a celebrated work-houſe, or 
houſe of correction, at Amſterdam, See Wokk-huje. 

RATA pro RaTa. See the article PRo rata, 

Onerando pro RATA portionis, See ONERANDO, 

RATAFTA, a fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared from the ker- 
nels, c. of ſeveral kinds of fruits, particularly cherries, and 
apricocks. 

Ratafia of cherries is prepared by bruiſing the cherries. and 


then adding to them the kernels of cherrics, with ſtrawberries, 
ſugar, cinnamon, white pepper, nutmegs, cloves; and to 20 
pound of cherries, 10 quarts of brandy, —The Veliel is left 
open 10 or 12 days, then ſtopped cloſe, tor two months before 
it be tapped. | 
Ratifia of apricocks is prepared two ways; viz. either by 
boiling the apricocks in white wine, adding to the liquor an 
equal quantity of brandy, with ſugar, cinnamon, mace, and 
the kernels of apricocks ; infuſing the whole for $ or io days; 
then ſtraining the liquor, and putting it up for uſe: or by 
infuſing the apricocks, cut in pieces, in brandy, fora day or 
two; paſſing it through a ſtraining bag, and putting the 
uſual ingredients. ; : 
RATCH, or Ras, in clock-work, a ſort of wheel having 
twelve fangs, which ſerve to lift up the detents every bout, 
and to make the clock ſtrike. See CLOCK, 
RATCHETS, in a watch, are the ſmall teeth at the 


See WATCH. | 

RATE, a ftandard or proportion by which either the quan- 
tity or value of a thing is adjuſted. See STANDARD: a 
The rates of bread, c. in London, are fixed by auchorit] 
See ASSISE., | 80 Ng 
The rate of intereſt, as now eſtabliſhed by law in Eng mn 4 
is5 per cent. The rate of intereſt in Italy is 3 pet cent. ; 
Sweden 6, In France 5. In Spain 10. In ee 1 
In Ireland 12. In Turky 20. Low rates of intereſt advan 
the prices of land. See INTEREST. : FOR 
T he rates or fares of hackney-coachmen, chairmen, an 1 
termen, are fixed by act of parliament, 14 Car. II. See 
ney-CoAc H. GW. | e RY 
The rates of exchange, faRorſhip, Cc. are different. des 
EXCHANGE, FACTORAGE, Cc. 


in a pariſh 
' RaTE-tithe, When ſheep, or other cattle, are kept 1" 115 


for leſs time than a year, the owner muſt pay _ w_ 

pro rata, according to the cuitom of the place. . Gon 
RATE, of a ſhip of war, is it's order, degree, or © 

as to magnitude, burthen, &c. Ses SHIP, & oy 


putting them into a veſſel wherein brandy has been kept; 


bottom of the fuſy, or-barrel; which ſtop it in winding up. | 


N R. 


KAT: 


d breadth of 
214 is uſually accounted by the length an 
a cun-deck; — number of tuns, and the number of men 
and guns the veſſel carries There are fx rates : 


| A irt RaTE man of war has its gun-deck from 159 to 174 


At in length, and from 44 to 50 foot broad; contains from 
py * iy tuns; has Guan 706 to 800 men; and carries 
from 96 to 110 guns. See NAVY. a 
Second RATE ſhips have their gun-deck from 153 to 165 
foot long; and from 41 to 46 broad ; they contain from 1086 
to 1482 tuns; and carry from 524 to 640 men; and from 
© guns. ; 
CCR ATI have their gun decks from 142 to 158 foot in 
length ; from 37 to 42 foot broad ; they contain from 871 
to 1262 tuns; carry from 389 to 476 men; and from 64 to 
uns. 
furl RATES are in length on the gun-deck, from 118 to 
146 foot; and from 29 to 38 broad ; they contain from 448 
to 915 tuns, carry from 226 to 346 men ; and from 48 to 


60 guns. 


: | Fifth RATEs have their gun-decks from 100 to 120 foot long: 


and from 24 to 31 broad; they contain from 259 to 542 
tuns; carry from 145 to 199 men; and from 26 to 44 
uns. 

Sixth RaTEs have their gun-decks from 87 to 95 foot long: 
and from 22 to 25 foot broad; they contain from 152 to 
256 tuns; carry from 50 to 110 men; and from 16 to 24 

uns. 
W, The new - built ſhips are much larger, as well as better 
than the old ones of the ſame rate; whence the double num- 
bers all along; the larger of which expreſs the proportions of 
the new built ſhips, as the leſs thoſe of the old ones. For the 
number of each rate in the Engliſh fleet. See NA v. 


; RA'TEEN, or RaTTEN, in commeice, a thick woollen 


ſtuff, quilled, wove on a loom with four treddles, like ſerges 
and other ſtufts that have the whale or quilling. 

There are ſome rateens dreſſed and prepared like cloths ; others 
left imply in the hair; and others where the hair or nap is 
frized. | | 

Rateens are chiefly manufaQtured in France, Holland, and Ita- 
ly; and are moſtly uſed in linings. | 

The frize is a ſort of coarſe rateen ; the drugget, a rateen 
half linen, half woollen. 

RATIFICATION, RaT1FICAT1o, an act, approv- 
ing of, and confirming ſomething done by another, in our 
name, 

A treaty of peace is never ſecure till the princes have ratified 
it. See TREATY, 

All procuration imports a promiſe of ratifying and approv- 
ing what is done by the proxy or procurator. After treating 
with a procurator, agent, factor, &c. A ratification is fre- 
yuently neceſſary on the part of his principal. 

RATIFICATION, is particularly uſed in our laws, for the con- 
firmation of a clerk in a benefice, prebend, &c. formerly 
given him by the biſhop, c. where the right of patronage 
is doubted to be in the king. 

RATIFICATION is alſo uſed for an act confirming ſome- 
thing we ourſelves have done in our own name. 

An execution, by a major, of an act paſſed in his minority, 
is equivalent to a ratification. 

RATING, See the article RAITING. 

RATIO, REasoN, in arithmetic and geometry, that re- 
lation of homogeneous things which determines the quantity 
of one from the quantity of another, without the interven- 
tion of any third. See RELATION. 


The homogeneous things thus compared, we call the terms of 


the ratio; particularly, that referred to the other, we call 
the antecedent; and that to which the other is referred, the 
conſequent, See TERM, Se. 


hus, when we conſider one quantity, by comparing it with 


another, to ſee what magnitude it has in compariſon of that 


other; the magnitude this quantity is found to have in com- 
pariſon thereof is called the ratio, reaſon, of this quantity to 
that: which ſome think would be better expreſſed by the 
word compariſon. See COMPARISON. 
Euclid defines ratio by the habitude or relation of magnitudes 
4 = ſame bind in reſpef of quantity,—But this definition is 
_ deſective; there being other relations of magnitudes 
Which are conſtant, yet are not included in the number of 


ratios: ſuch as that of the right ſine, to the ſine of the com- 


plement in trigonometry. 

eee endeavoured to mend Euclid's definition of ratio, but 

unhappily; for in defining it, as he does, by the relation 

4 magnitude to magnitude; his definition has not only the 

_ defect with Euelid's in not determining the particular 

g 0 of relation but has this farther, that it does not expreſs 
e Kind of magnitudes, which may have a ratio to one another. 


atis is frequently confounded with »r ortion 

. * 5 d h 

abc An —_ to be diſtinguiſhed, 4 Ay diErene Res. ay 
on in * * . * * 

„ 1 wag — = identity, or ſimilitude of two 


Thus, i i 
x us, if the quantity A be triple the quantity B; the re- 


ation of A to B, 5. e. of 3 to 1, is called the I 


B. If two other quantities, C, D, have the ſame ratis to one 
another chat A and B have, 1. e. be triple one another; this 
ſameneſs of ratio conſtitutes proportion : and the four quanti- 
ties A: B:: C: D, are in proportion, or proportional ta 
one another. | 

So that ratio exiſts between two terms, proportion requires 
more, 

There is a twofold compariſon of numbers : by the firſt, we 
find how much they differ, i. e. by how many units the an- 
tecedent exceeds, or comes ſhort of, the conſequent. 

This difference is called, the arithmetical ratio, or exponent 
of the arithmetical relation or habitude of the two numbers, 
Thus if 5 and 7 be compared, their arithmetical rats is 2. 
By the ſecond compariſon, we find how oft the antecedent 
contains, or is contained in the conſequent; z, e. as before, 
what part of the greater is equal to the leſs. 

This ratz9, being common to all quantity, may be called ra- 
tio in the general, or by way of eminence, But it is uſually 
called geometrical ratio; becauſe expreſſed, in geometry, by 
a line, though it cannot be expretied by any number. 
Wolfius better diſtinguiſhes ratio, with regard to quantity 
in the general, into rational and irrational. 


Rational RAT 10, is that which is as one rational number to 


another, e. gr. as 3 to 4, See NUMBER. 


Irrational RAT10, is that which cannot be expreſſed by ratio- 
nal numbers. 


Suppoſe, for an illuſtration, two quantities A and B; and let 
A be leſs than B. If A be ſubſtraged as often as it can be, 
from B, e. gr. five times, there will either be left nothing or 
ſomething. In the former caſe A will be to B as 1 to5; 
that is, A is contained in B five times; or A= B, The 
ratio, here, therefore, is rational. | 

In the latter caſe, either there is ſome parts, which being 
ſubſtracted certain times from A, e. gr. three times, and like- 
wiſe from B, e. gr. 7 times leaves nothing; or there is no 
ſuch part: if the former, A will be to B, as 3 to 7, or A B, 
and therefore the ratio, rational, If the latter, the ratio 
of A to B. i.e. what part A is of B, cannot be expreſſed by 
rational numbers; nor any other way than either by lines, or 
by infinite approaching ſeries. See SERIES, 

TT he exponent of a geometrical ratio is the quotient ariſing from 
the diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent—1 hus the 
exponent of the ratio of 3 to 2, is 143; that of the rati2 of 
2 to 3, is 3; for when the leſs term is the antecedent, the 
ratio, or rather the exponent, is an improper fraction. Hence 
the fraction 4 2 3: 4. If the conſequent be unity, the ante- 
cedent itſelf is the exponent of the ratio thus the exponent 
of 4 to 1 is 4. See EXPONENT. 

If two quantities be compared without the invention of a 
third ; either the one is equal to the other, or unequal : Hence, 
the ratio is either of equality or inequality, _ 

If the terms of the ratio be unequal, either the leſs is referred 
to the greater, or the greater to the leſs: That is, either the 
leſs to the greater, as a part to the whole ; or the greater to 
the leſs as the whole to a part: Ihe rat therefore deter- 
mines how often the leſs is contained in the greater, or how 
often the greater contains the leſs, i. e. to what part of the 
greater the leſs is equal. | 
The ratio which the greater term has to the leſs, e. gr. 6 to 
3, is called the ratio of the greater inequality. I he ratio 
which the leſs term has to the greater, e. gr. 3 to 6, is called 


the ratio of the leſs inequality. 


This ratio correſponds to quantity in the general, or is ad- 
mitted of by all kinds of quantities, diſcrete or continued, 
commenſurable, or incommenſurable. But diſcrete quantity, 
or number does likewiſe admit of another ratio. | 
If the leſs term of a ratio be an aliquot part of the greater, 


the ratio of the greater inequality is ſaid to be multiplex, mul- 


tiple: and the ratio of the leſs inequality, ſubmultiple. See 
MULTIPLE, and SUBMULTIPLE, 

Particularly, in the firſt caſe, if the exponent be 2, the ra- 
tio is called duple ; if 3, triple, & . In the ſecond caſc, if the 
exponent be 2, the ratio is called ſubduple; if 3, ſubtriple, &c. 


E. gr. 6 to 2 is in a triple ratio; becauſe 6 contains two 


thrice. On the contrary, 2 to 6 is in a ſubtriple ratio, becauſe 
2 is the third part of 6. See DUPLE, SUBDUPLE, c. 

If the greater term contain the leſs once; and over and 
above, an aliquot part of the ſame; the ratio of the greater 
inequality is called ſuperparticularis; and the ratio of the 
leſs ſubſuperparticularis. 


- Particularly, in the firſt caſe, if the exponent be 1 ;, it is called 


Seſquialterate ; if 3 4, ſeſquitertia, &c. In the ot her, if the 


- exponent be 3, the ratio is called /ub/e/quialterate ; it 5 fu. 


guitertia, &c. 


E. gr. 3 to a is in a /equialterate ratio; 2 to; in a ſubſeſqui- 


alterate. | 

If the greater term contains the leſs once, and overand above 

ſeveral aliquot parts; the 7@tio of the greater inequality is 

called ſuperpartiens, that of the leis inequality is ſulſuper par- 

Hens, | 

Particularly in the former caſe, if the exponent be 1 ;, the 

ratio is called ſuperbipartiens tertias; if the exponent ” 12, 
| | pe / 
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ſupertripartiens quartas; if 1 5, ſuperquadripartiens ſeptimas, 
&c. in the latter caſe, if the exponent be 3, the ratio is call- 
ed /rb/uperbipartiens tertias; if &, ſubſupertripartiens quartas 3 
if 7,, /ubſuperquadripartiens ſeptimas. 

E. gr. the ratio ot 5 to 3 is ſuperbipartiens tertias; that of 3 
to 5, ſubſuperbipartiens tertias. FP 

If the greater term contain the leſs ſeveral times, and, be- 
ſides, ſome quota part of the ſame; the ratio of the greater 
inequality is called multiplex ſuperparticularis; and the ratio 
of the leſs inequality, ſubmultiplex ſubſuperparticularts. 
Particularlv, in the former caſe, if the exponent be 2 4, the 
ratio is called, dupla jeſquialtera; if 3 &, tripla ſeſguiguarta, 
&c. In the latter caſe, if the exponent be 6, the rat is 
called ſubdupla ſubſeſguialtera; if ; ſubtripla ſubſe/qui- 
quarta, &c. 

H. gr. the ratio of 16 to 5 is tripla ſeſquiquinta;, that of 4 
to 9 /ubdupla ſubſeſguiquarta. 

Laſtly, if the greater term contain the leſs ſeveral times, and 
ſeveral aliquot parts thereof beſides; the ratio of the greater 
inequality is called multip/ex ſuperpartiens 3. that of the leſs 
inequality, ſubmultiplex ſubſuperpartiens. 

Particularly, in the former caſe, if the exponent be 2 3, the 
ratio is called dupla ſuperbipartiens tertias ; if 3 &, tripla ſu- 
perbiguadripartiens ſeptimas, &c. In the latter caſe, if the 
exponent be 3, the ratio is called, ſubdupla ſubjuperbipartiens 
tertias ; if ; ſubtripla ſubſuperquadripartiens ſeptimas, &c. 

E. gr. the ratio of 25 to 7 is tripla ſuperquadripartiens ſepti- 
mas; that of 3 to 8, /ubdupla ſubſuperbipartiens tertias. 
Theſe are the various kinds of rational ratis's ; the names 
whereof, though they occur but rarely among the modern wri- 
ters, (for in lieu thereof they uſe the ſmalleſt terms of the 
ratic's, e. gr. for duple 2: 1, for ſeſqualterate, 3: 2) yet 
are they abſolutely neceſſary to ſuch as converſe with the an- 
cient authors, 


Clavius obſerves; that the exponents denominate the ratio of 


the greater inequality, both in deed and name; but the ratio 
of the leſs inequality, only in deed, not in name. But it is 
eaſy fiuding tie name in theſe ; if you divide the denominator 
of the exponent, by the numerator. 
E. gr. it the exponent be +, then 5: 8=1 5; whence it ap- 
pears the -ar19 is called ju/ſupertripartiens guintas. 
As to the names of irrational ratiz's, nobody ever attempted 
them. 
Same, or Identic ratis's are thoſe whoſe antecedents have 
an equal reſpect to their conſequents, i. e. whoſe antecedents 
divided by their conſequents, give equal exponents And hence 
may the identity of irrational ratio's be conceived. 
Hence, fir/t, as oft as the antecedent of one rat's contains 
it's conſequent, or whatever part it contains of it's conſequent, 
ſo oft, or ſuch part of the other conſequent does the antece- 
dent of the other ratio contain: or, as oft as the antece- 
dent of the one is contained in it's conſequent, ſo oft is the 
antecedent of the other contained in it's conſequent. 
Secondly, If A be to B as C to D, then will A:B:: 
C:D; or A:B=C:D. The former of which is the 
uſual manner of repreſenting the identity of rates; the lat- 
ter is that of the excellent Wolfius ; which has the advan- 
tage of the former, in that the middle character =, which 
denotes the ſameneſs, is ſcientifical, i. e. expreſſes the rela- 
tion of the thing repreſented, which the other : : does not. 
See CHARACTER. | 
Two equal raids, e. gr. B: CD: E, we have already 
obſerved, to conſtitute a proportion: of two unequal ratios, 
e. gr. A: B and C: D we call A: B the greater, if A: B 
C: D; on the contrary we call C: D the lefer, if C: D 
<A. -: | 
Hence, we expreſs a greater and leſs ratio thus. E. gr. 6 to 
3 has a greater ratio, than 5 to 4; for, 6:3 (S2) 5: 4 
2). But 3 to 6 has a leſs ratio than 4 to 5, for +=4 << +, 
Compound ratio is that made up of two or more other 
ratios, which the factum of the antecedents of two or more 
ratis's has to the factum of their conſequents. Thus 6 to 72 
is in a ratio compounded of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. 
Particularly, if it be compounded of two, it is called a 
duplicate ratio; if of three, a triplicate, if of four, quadru- 
plicate; and in the general multiplicate, if it be compoſed of 
ſeveral ſimilar rati”s. Thus 48 : 3 is a duplicate ratio of 
4: and 12: 3. See DUPLICATE and TRIPLICATE, 


Alternate RAT10, is where the antecedent of one ratio is to | 


it's conſequent, as the antecedent of another to it's conſequent ; 
the very ſame ratio, in this caſe, holding alternately in re- 
ſpect of the antecedents to each other, and the conſequents 
to each other —Thus if A: B:: C: D; then, alternately, 
4: :: 9. 74 

Ordinate RAT1o, is that, wherein the antecedent of the firſt 
ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond is to 
its conſequent. | | 

Denominator of aRAaTIO. See DENOMINATOR. 


Properties of RAT10's—Firſt, ratios ſimilar to the ſame third | 


RAT 


Ke If A: B=C:D; then, inverſely, B:Azh 
Thirdly, Similar parts P and p have the 
T and t; and if the whos have the — "2119 to whole 
are 2 1385 the party 
Fourthly, If A:B=C:D; then 
B: D. And hence, if DA, A: 
A:B=C:D;and A: F C: G; we ſh 
=D: G. Hence, again, if A: BSC: D: 4 F. 
— G: C; we ſhall have F: B-=G : D. l 
Fifihly, Thoſe things which have the ſame ratio to the 
or equal things, are equal: and vice verſa, lame, 
2 if you multiply any quantities, as A and B by the 
ame or equal quantities: their product * 
each — as A and B. l P and E will be to 
222 if you divide any quantities as A and B by the 
ame or equal quantities, the quotien , 
each e Far B. g FG vill be to 
E'ighthly, The exponent of a compound ratio i 
factum of the exponents of the Sole Merry * the 
NENT, . 
Ninthly, If you divide either the antecedents, or the 
ſequents of fimilar ratio's, A: B and C: P by the ul 
in the former caſe, the quotients F and G will eng, 
ſame ratio to the conſequents B and D; in the latter 0 
antecedents A and B will have the fame ratio to the 
_— H and K. | 9 0 
enthly, If there be ſeveral quantities in the ſa i 
nued ratio A, B, C, D, E, Ec. the firſt, A, is to die fi 
O, in a duplicate ratio, to the fourth, D, in a triplicate, to 
the fifth, E, in a quadruplicate, & c. ratio of the ratio of the 
firſt, A, to the ſecond B, | 
Eleventhly, If there be any ſeries of quantities in 
ratio, A, B, C, D, E, F, &c. the — of the 27 
to the laſt, F, is compounded of the intermediate ratio A: 
B, B: C, &: D, D: E, E: E, &c. co 
T welfthly, ratis's compounded of ratio's, whereof each is e- 
qual to each other, are equal among themſelves. Thus the 
ratio's 90: 3-960: 32 are compounded of 6: 3= 4: 2, 
and 3:1=12:4; and 5: 1=20: 4. 
For other properties of ſimilar or equal ratio ſee PRopOR- 
TION, 

Rar io, in our law writers, is uſed for a judgment given in 
a cauſe. See JUDGMENT. | 
Hence, ponere ad rationem, is to cite one to appear in judg- 

ment. Walſingh. 88, 

RaTio:/ftatus, RAGIONE di fato. See REASON of fate. 

RATIO vidus. See the article VicTvs. | 

RATIOCINATION, the act of reaſoning. See Rxasox- 
ING. 

RATION®, or RATIAN, in the army, a pittance, or pro- 
portion of amunition, bread, drink, or forage, diſtributed 
to each ſoldier for his daily ſubſiſtence, See AMMUNI- 
TION, &c. | 


* Some write the word racion, and borrow it from the Spa- 
niſh 7acion, But they both come from the Latin, ra- 
tio: in ſome parts of the ſea they call it rraſor, 


The horſe have rations of hay and oats, when they cannot go 
out to forage. | | 3 
The rations of bread are regulated by weight — The ordinary 
ration of a foot ſoldier is a pound and half of bread per 
day. 

The officers have ſeveral rations according to their quality, 
and the number of attendants they are obliged to keep. 
When the ralion is augmented on occaſions of rejoicing, it 15 
called double ration, a 
The ſhip's crews have alſo their rations or allowances of biſ- 
ket, pulſe, and water, proportioned according to their ſtock. 
T he uſual ration at ſea, particularly among the ortugueſe, Sc. 
is a pound and half of bisket, a pint of wine, and 2 quart 
of freſh water per day, and each month an arrobe or 31 pou 
of ſalt meat, with ſome dried fiſh and onions, The 
RATIONABILES expenſe, reaſonable exptmces. 5 
commons in parliament, as well as the proctors of the clergy 
convocation, were anciently allowed rationabules cap? 1 
that is, ſuch allowance as the king, conſidering the pric® 
all things, ſhall judge meet to impoſe on the people to 4 
for the ſubſiſtence of their repreſentatives, See REPRES 
TATIVE, DE ExPENsSIs, &c. 1 EIA 
This, in the 17th of Edward II, was ſettled at 19 Fes 
day for knights, and 5 for burgeſſes. Afterwards 4 bi þ — 
a day for knights, and 2 ſhillings for burgeſſes 3 # w . 
then deemed an ample retribution both for expences e 
bour, attendance, neglect of their own Ailallhs 8 
PARLIAMENT. | | „. which les 
RAT IONABILI parte bonorum, a Writ ky Jeapio 
for the wife, againſt the executors of her usban 


her the third part of her husband's goods, after debts An 


e ratio, 


are alſo ſimilar to one another; and thoſe ſimilar to ſimilar, 
are alſo ſimilar to one another. SN EWA 


funeral expences paid, See Goops. ; * 
Fitzherbert quotes Magna Charta and Glanville, to Po 
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RATIONABILIB S diviſis, is a writ that lies where 


RAT 


England, the goods of the de- 
that by ors ts 1 wy ſhould be divided into three 
e daes his wife to have one, his children a ſe- 

G7 the executors a third. Adding, that this writ 
22 a gr the children, &c. as the wife, — But it 
l 


ſeems only to obtain where the cuſtom of the country 
ee ö 


akes for It. 
* Jo RATIONABILI parte. See RECT0O. 


lords hove ſel neuries joining together, for him that finds 
3 ee upon, within the memory of 2 
aint the encroacher; thereby to rectify the Bounds of the 
ag 


ſeleneuries: in which reſpect Fitzherbert ſays it is of the na- 
2 of a writ of right. 


RATIONAL, reaſonable. SCC n 
RATIONAL fable. See the article F ABLE. : 2 
; A frattion, or broken number, is that equal to ſome 
RATIONS or parts of unity. See FRACTION. 
—_— oi or _ horizon, is that whoſe plane is conceived 
ery the centre of the earth and which theretore 
Ales the globe into two equal portions, or hemiſpheres. 
e ZON. : 
bs the rational horizon, becauſe only conceived by 
the underſtanding 3 in oppoſition to the ſenſible or apparent 
horizon, which is viſible to the eye. Sce DENSI 3 g 

RATIONAL integer, or whole number, is that whereot unity 
is an aliquot part. See NUMBER and ALIQUOT part. , 

RarioxAL mixt number, is that conſiſting of an integer an 
fraction ; or of unity, and a broken number. See NUM- 

R and MIxT. 
Commenturable quantities are defined by being to one an- 
other, as one rational number to another. See COMMEN- 

LE, | 

For — is an aliquot part of a rational number; and a frac- 
tion has ſome aliquot part common with unity: in things, 
therefore, that are as a rational to a rational number, either the 
one is an aliquot part of the other, or there is ſome common 
aliquot part of both: therefore they are commenſurable. 
Hence, if a rational number be divided by a rational, the 
quotent is a rational. | 

RATIONAL phyſicians. Sce PHYSICIAN. | 

RATIONAL quantity or number, a quantity or number com- 
menſurable to unity. See NUMBER and UniTr. 
Suppoſing any quantity to be 1, there are infinite other quan- 
titics, ſome whereof are commenſurable to it, either ſimply, 
or in power: theſe Euclid calls rational quantities. See 
QUANTITY. | 
The reſt, that are incommenſurable to r, he calls irrational 
quantities, or furds, See SURD. 

RATIONAL ratio, is a ratio whoſe terms are rational quanti- 

ties; or a ratio which is as one rational number to another, 
e. gr. as 3 to 6. Sce RATIO, 
jos exponent of a rational ratio is a rational quantity. See 

XPONENT., | 

RATIONAL ſoul. See the article SouL. 

RATIONALE, a ſolution, or account of the principles of 
lome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phænomenon, or the like. 
Sce PRixcirIEE, PHANOMENON, Sc. — Hence, 

RATIONALE is alſo the title of ſeveral books — The moſt con- 
ſiderable is the Rationale of divine offices, by Guil. Durandus, 
a celebratcd ſchool divine, biſhop of Mende; finiſhed in 1286, 
as he himſelf tells us. 


RATICNALE alſo denotes an antient ſacerdotal veſtment, wore 


by the high-prieſt under the old law ; and called by the He- 
brews [WNT Hhaſcben; by the Greeks xi by the Latins ra- 
[1,120 and peftorale ; and by the Engliſh tranſlators, breaſl- 
Plate, See PRC TORALE. | 
Uhe ratiomale was a piece of embroidered ſtuff wore on the 
breaſt, about a ſpan-ſquarc—Du Cange deſcribes it as a double 
ſquare, of tour colours, interwove with gold, and ſet with 
_ ve precious ſtones in four rows, whereon were engraven 
inc names of the twelve tribes ; and faſtened to the ſhoulder 
y two chains and two hooks of gold — The form of the ra- 
P _ was preſcribed by God himſelf, Exod. 28. 
0 11 ANY appears alſo to have been antiently wore by the 
Ops under the new law — But authors are in doubt about 


it's form; ſome will have! 
eit re : 
. ſemble that of the Jews; others 


RATIONALIS! the pallium, See PaLLium, 


an officer mentioned i ient i 
INE in ſever - 
ſcriptions. See Accountant. ul. apes in 


ampridius, in the life of Alex. 
ſynonymous with procurator. 

e rationales were intendants 

Perors; and though Lampridi 


See PROCURA TOR. 
- OE ſurveyors under the em- 
bliſhed by 8 1101S pretends they were firſt eſta- 

Ken ag deverus, it is evident there were ſome under Au- 
B ONIS. See the article Exs. 

e, ee See the article DisrIxcT10. 

5 aro : 

8 called os ni 4 7 ae of the forehead, otherwiſe 

ATLINE or, as the 2 


Vo. IL XXIX. ſeamen cal them, RAaTLinGs; 


Severus, uſes rationalis as | 


K 


thoſe lines which make the ladder ſteps, to get up the ſhroud: 
and puttocks: hence called the ratlings of the ſprouds. 


RATTEN, See the article Rar EEN. 
RATTLE, among the antients, a muſical inſtrument, of 


the pulſatile kind: called by the Romans, crepitaculum, Ser: 
Mus1ck. 

Mr. Malcolm takes the tintinnabulum, crotalum, and ſif- 
trum, to have been only ſo many different kinds of rattl-s, 
dee BELL, CROTALUM, SISTRUM, Se. 

The Invention of the rattle is aſcribed to the famous mathe- 
matician Archytas ; whence Ariſtotle calls it, Ag xv WAATHy7,, 
Archytas's rattle — Diogenianus adds the occation of the in- 
vention; vz. that Archytas having children, he contrived 
this inſtrument to prevent their tumbling other things about 
the houſe. So that how much ſoever ſome inſtruments have 
changed their uſcs, the rattle we are ſure has preſerved it's. 


RAVELIN, in fortification, was antiently a flat baſtion, 


placed in the middle of a curtin. Sce BasT1on and Currin. 


RAVELIN is now a detached work, compoſed only of two faces, 


which make a ſalient angle, without any flanks ; and raiſed 
before the curtin on the counterſcarp of the place. 

A ravelin is a triangular work reſembling the point of a ba- 
ſtion, with the flanks cut off—Sce Tab. Fertif. fig. 21. lit. iti. 
It's uſe before a curtin, is to cover the oppokte flanks of the 
two next baſtions. It is uſed alſo to cover a bridge or a gate; 
and 1s always placed without the moat. | 
What the engincers call a ravelin, the ſoldiers generally call 
a demi-lune, or half- moon. See DRMI-LuxE, Cc. 

There are alſo double ravelins, which ſerve to defend each 


other — They are ſaid to be double when they are joined by a 
curtin. 


RAVISHMENT, in law, denotes an unlawful taking either 


a Woman, or an heir in ward. 
Sometimes it is alſo uſcd in the ſame ſenſe as rape. See Rape. 


RAvISHMENT de gard, is a writ which antiently laid for the 


guardian againſt him who took from him the body of his 
ward. See GUARDIAN, WARD, Oc. 


RAW hide. See the article HI DE. 
RAW t. See the article SILK. 


RAY, Rapivs, in optics, a beam or line of light, propa- 


gated from a radiant point, through an unreſiſting medium. 
See LICHT, Rapiant, Oc. | 

Sir Iſaac Newton defines rays to be the leaſt parts of light, 
whether ſucceſſive in the ſame line, or contemporary in ſeveral 
lines. | 

For, that light conſiſts of parts of both kinds, appears hence, 
that one may ſtop what comes this moment in any point, and 
let paſs that which comes the next, and again may ſtop what 
comes in this point, and let paſs that in the next — Now, the 
leaſt light, or part of light which may be thus ſtopped alone, 
he calls a ray of ligbt. 

If the parts of a ray of light do all lie ftraight between the ra- 
diant and the eye, the ray is ſaid to be direct the laws and 
properties whereof make the ſubject of optics. See Or TIcCs, 
and DIRECT. 

If any of them be turned out of that direction, or bent in 
their paſſage, the ray is ſaid to be r d. See REFRAC- 
TION, 

If it ſtrike on the ſurface of any body, and be driven back, it 
is ſaid to be reflected. See REFLECTION. 

In each caſe, the ray, as it falls either directly on the eye, or 


on the point of reflection, or of refraction, is ſaid to be inci- 


dent. See INCIDENCE. | 

Again, if ſeveral rays be propagated from the radiant equi- 
diſtantly from one another, they are called parallel rays. See 
PARALLEL. | 

If they come inclining towards each other, they are called 
converging rays. See CONVERGING 

And if they go continually receding from each other, they 
are called diverging rays. See DIVEROING. 

It is from the circumſtances of rays, that the ſeveral kinds of 
bodies are diſtinguiſhed in optics. A body, e. gr. that diffuſes 
it's own light, or emits rays of it's own, is called a lucid, or 
luminous body. | 

If it only reflect rays which it receives from another, it is 
called an illuminated body. 

If it only tranſmit rays, it is called a tranſparent body. See 
TRANSPARENCY. ; 

If it intercept the rays, or refuſe them paſſage, it is called an 
opake body. See OPACITY, : 
Hence no body radiates, i. e. emits rays, unleſs it be either 
luminous, or illumined. See RADIATION. 

It is by means of rays reflected from the ſeveral points of illu- 
4 objects to the eye, that they become viſible, and that 
viſion is performed; whence ſuch rays are called viſual rays. 
See VISUAL. ; 

In effect we find that any point of an object is ſeen in all 
places to which a right line may be drawn from that point : 
but it is allowed, nothing can be ſeen without light, there- 


fore every point of an object diffuſſes innumerable rays every 


way. Again, from other experiments it appears that the images 
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RAY 


of all objects, whence right lines may be drawn to the eye, 
are painted in the eye, behind the cryſtallin, very ſmall, but 
very diſtinct. | f 4 
And laſtly, from other experiments, that each ray carries with 
it the ſpecies, or image of the radiating point: and that the 
ſeveral rays emitted from the fame point are again united in 
one point, by the cryſtallin, and thus thrown on the retina. 
See VISION. 

It is the ſpiſſitude, or cloſeneſs of the rays emitted from a lu- 
minous body, that conſtitutes the intenſeneſs of the light. 
Yet the direction wherein the rays ſtrike the eye, has a good 
ſway. In effect, a perpendicular ray, ſtriking with more 
force than an oblique one, in the ratio of the whole fine to 
the ſine of the angle of obliquity (as follows from the laws of 
percuſſion) a perpendicular ray will affect the eye more vividly 
than an oblique one in that ratio. | 

If then the ſpiſſitude of the rays be equal, the intenſity will 
be as the direction; if the direction be the ſame, the intenſe- 
neſs will be as the ſpiſſitude. If both differ, the intenſeneſs 
will be in a ratio compounded of the direction and the ſpiſſi- 
tude, | 

Hence, fir/?, If light be propagated in parallel rays through 
an unreſiſting medium, it's intenſity will not be varied by di- 
ſtance. 

Secondly, If light be propagated in diverging rays, through an 
unreſiſting medium, it's intenſity will decreaſe in a duplicate 
ratio of the diſtances from the radiant point, reciprocally, 
See QUALITY. 

Thirdly, If light be propagated in converging rays, through 
an unreſiſting medium, it's intenſity will increaſe in a dupli- 
cate ratio of the diſtances from the point of concourſe, reci- 
procally. 


Pourthly, If the breadth of an inuminated plane be to the di- 


ſtance of the radiant point, as 1 to 2000000, it is the ſame 
thing as if the rays ſtruck upon it parallel: and hence, fince 
the diameter of the pupil of the eye, when largeſt, ſcarce ex- 
ceeds 1 of an inch; the rays will fall upon it parallel, as to 
ſenſe, at the diſtance of 3860 Engliſh feet, which is nearly 
6 furlongs. See L1GHT. 

The effect of concave lenſes, and convex mirrours, is to 
make parallel rays diverge ; converging rays, become parallel; 
and diverging rays to become more divergent. See Mig- 
ROUR. 

The effect of convex lenſes, and concave mirrours, is to 
make diverging rays become parallel; parallel rays become 
convergent, and converging rays to converge the more. Sce 
Ly Ns. 

Ihe rays of light are not homogeneous, or ſimilar, but differ 
in all the properties we know of, v:z. refrangibility, reflexi- 
bility, and colour. See REFRANGIBILITY, Sc. 

It is probably from the different refrangibility, that the other 
differences have their riſe ; at leaſt it appears, that thoſe rays 
which agree or differ in this, do fo in all the reſt. 

Thus from the different ſenſations: the differently diſpoſed 
rays excite in us, we call them, red rays, yellow rays, &c. 
dee COLOUR. 

The effect of the priſm is to ſeparate and fort the different 


kinds of rays, which come blended promiſcuouſly from the | 


ſun ; and to throw each kind by itſelf, according to it's de- 
gree of refrangibility and colour, red to red, blue to blue, &c. 
See PRISM. | 

Beſides, refrangibility, and the other properties of the rays of 
light already aſcertained by obſervation and experiment, Sir 
Iiaac Newton ſuſpects they may have many more; particu- 
larly, a power of being inflicted, or bent, by the action of 
diſtant bodies; and thoſe rays which differ in refrangibility, 
he conceives likewiſe to differ in this flexibility. 

In paſſing by the edges and fides of bodies, he conceives that 
the rays may be bent ſeveral times backwards and forwards, 
with a motion like that of an-cel ; and that thoſe rays which 
appear to fall on bodies, are reflected or refracted before they 
arrive at the bodies. And adds, that they may be refracted, 
reflected, and inflected, all by the ſame principle acting in 
different circumſtances. See INFLECTION, Ec. 

Again, do not the rays falling on the bottom of the eye ex- 
cite vibrations in the retina z which being propagated along 
the fibres of the optic nerve into the brain cauſe viſion ? and 
do not ſeveral ſorts of rays make vibrations of ſeveral big- 
neſſes, which excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours, much after 
the manner as the vibrations of the air, according to their 
ſeveral bigneſſes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral ſounds? See 
SOUND. | 

Particularly, do not the moſt refrangible rays excite the 
ſhorteſt vibrations, to make a ſenſation of a deep violet; and 
the leaſt refrangible, the largeſt, to make a ſenſation of a 
deep red? and the ſeveral intermediate kinds of rays, vibra- 
tions of intermediate bigneſſes, to make ſenſations of the in- 
termediate colours? See COLOUR. 

And may not the harmony and diſcord of colours ariſe from 
the proportion of theſe vibrations; as thoſe of ſound depend 
on the vibrations of the air? for ſome colours, if viewed to- 


ether, are agreeable, as gold and indi... . 
able. See ConcoRD and Ha re „ Others diſagree. 
Again, have not the rays of light ſcy 
ſeveral original n — "1 is er With 
ray of light has two oppoſite ſides, originally endy = very 
property eee the r 22 of iſland whe, 2 
pends, and other two oppolite hdes no ; 05 
perty. See CRYS T "Pty t enduel with tha pto- 
Laſtly, Are not the rays of light ver b 
Rea rd ſubſtances ? ; 7 {mall bodies emitte] 
Such bodies may have all the conditions of light: 
is that action and re-action between tranſparent e there 
light, which very much reſembles the attractive m4 and 
tween other bodies. Nothing more is required fo orce he. 
duction of all the various colours, and all the de r the pro- 
frangibility, but that the rays of light be bodies f 6 of re. 
ſizes; the leaſt of which may make violet, the we. —_ 
darkeſt of the colours, and be the moſt eaſily hangs eſt and 
fracting ſurfaces from it's rectilinear courſe; and ho ua 
they are bigger and bigger, may make the ſtronęer : 1 

lucid colours, blue, green, yellow, and red. See R : fs 
Rep, Oc. Ber hee 
Nor is any thing more requiſite for the puttino 
into fits of ——— and caſy —— hy 
they be ſmall bodies, which by attraction, or ſome her 
force, excite vibrations in the bodies they act upon; 2 
vibrations being ſwifter than the rays, overtake them ks 
ceſſively, and agitate them ſo as by degrees to Increaſe 5 
diminiſh their velocity, and thereby put them into those fi 
See TRANSMISSION. - 
Laſtly, the unuſual refraction of iſland cryſtal looks yer: 
much as if it were performed. by ſome attractive virtue lodsc| 
in certain ſides both of the rays and the cryſtal, 5 
Common RAY, in optics, is ſometimes uſed for a right line drum 
from the point of concourſe of the two optical axes, throuch 
the middle of the right line which paſſes through the middle of 
the centres of the pupils of the two eyes. See Axis, 


than thy 


Cone of RAS. Cone. 
Deflettion of Ravs. DEFLECTION, 
Inclination of incident RAYS. IxcLixaT10N, 
Optic RAxs. Opric. 


Reflexibility of the Ravs. See REFLEx1BILITY, 

Principal Ray, in perſpeCtive, is the perpendicular diſtance be- 
tween the eye, and the vertical plane or table, as ſome call 
it. See PERSPECTIVE, | ; 

Pyramid of Ravs. 8 PYRAMID of rays, 

F PENCIL of rays, 
| RAZANT, 
See i 
LixE. 


Pencil of Ra xs. 
RAZANT. 

RAZANT flank. 

Line of defence RAZANT. 


RE, in grammar, Cc. an inſeparable particle, or prepoſition, 


0 


RE-ACTION, in phyſics, the action whereby a body 


added at the beginning of words, to vary, double, or other- 
wiſe modify their meaning. 
The modificative re was firſt introduced by the Latins, from 
whom it is borrowed, into moſt of the modern tongues: Pril- 
cian derives it from retro, backwards; others rather derive 
retro from re; others derive re from the Greek zi, caly, 
or from gs, I flow. 
| The effect of the ze is various: uſually it ſignifies again, rur- 
ſum, an; as in re-joyn, re-ſign, re-ſume, re-courſe, fe. 
bound, re-cite, re-hear, re-cognize, re-Compare, re-double, 
re-linquiſh, &c. 
Sometimes it ſtands for contra, ami, againſt 3 as in reluctance, 
re-cumbent, re-cline, &c. EN 
Sometimes for vie, ſuper, over, as in re- dundant; ſome- 
times for rogge, longe, far, as in re-moving, Se. 
RE, in muſic. See the article Nor E. 5 
Re, in matters of monies. See the article REE- i 
REACH, in the ſeca- language, the diſtance between ar wo 
points of land that lie in a right line from one another. 
1 jorocal one, upon the 
upon, returns the action, by a reciprocal one, 
agent. See ACTION. 
The Peripatetics define re- action to be that which * 225 
body returns upon the agent, by means of ſome qualit) 

i . art where- 
trary to that received therefrom z in the ſame p i water 
with the agent acted; and at the ſame _— 
while it is heating by the fire, does, at the ſame time, 
the fre. OF Ins 
It was known even in the ſchools, ' that there is no 22 . 
nature, without re-adtion; and it was a maxim among 
omne agens, agendo repatitur. 8 Fi Tha 
But ths kl of the actions was not known Yes * 
Newton clabliſhed it as one of the laws of * g the mu- 
aclion and re-action are equal and contrary 3 01 "ther, ur 
tual actions of two bodies ſtriking one e 
exactly equal, but in contrary directions; or in on anothel, 
that by the action and re-adion of bodies one A 


there are produced equal changes in each; an | 
are impreſſed towards directly contrary parts or waſ* 
Law of NATURE. | | 


Thus, 


2 
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1 REAL horizon. 
1 Rear optic place, 


hatev -efſes or draws another, is equally 
1 pg oa 7 N if any one preſs a ſtone with 
he Jer, his finger is as much preſſed by the ſtone. 1 
bis 2 by a rope, &c. draw a ſtone, the horſe will be 
* 7 ine by the ſtone 3 for the rope being ſtretched both 
alu ke endeavours to relax itſelf again, and by that means 
e * horſe towards the ſtone, and hinders the progreſſion 
* horſe, as much as it forwards that of the ſtone. 
** bod ' triking againſt another, doth by it's force any 
SEN 2 it's motion, itſelf will undergo the ſame change 
5 but towards a contrary part; from 


*1 it's OWN proper motion, . 71.5 
8 of that body, and the . 


preſſion. 


By theſe actions are produced equal changes, not indeed of the 


vclocities, but of the motions of bodies; po - * * 
dies as have no impediment any other way) for t : 5 ob 

their velocities being made towards contrary = 8, - _ 
the motions are equally changed) are reciprocally proportiona 

to the bodies themſelves. See MoT1ON. 1 

Some of the ſchcol philoſophers deny any — t ing as - 
action, properly ſo called, at all; urging that action ariſes wy 
from the ratio of the greater inequality ; that is, we are only 
to account for action the exceſs of action, or what the agent 
does more than is returned by the patient. But the equality 
between action and re- action, ſets aſide the exception. | 

READINGS, in criticiſm—/arious RE ADINGS, variæ 
JeNimes, are the different manners of reading the text of au- 
thors in antient manuſcripts; where a diverſity has ariſen 
from the corruption of time, or the ignorance of copiſts. See 
TEXT. 5 f 
A great part of the buſineſs of the critics lies in ſettling the 
readings, by confronting the various readings of the ſeveral 
manuſcripts, and conſidering the agreement of the words, and 
ſenſe—The various readings in the bible and claſſic authors, 
are almoſt innumerable, See BIBLE. 

Rr aviNGs are allo uſed for a fort of commentary or gloſs on a 
law, text, paſſage, or the like; to ſhew the ſenſe an au- 
thor takes it in, and the application he conceives to 
be made of it. See COMMENTARY, ANNOTATION, 

Gloss, &c. | 


E RE-AFF 5, þ agin is where a foreſt having been diſ- 


afforeſted, hs again made a foreſt—As the foreſt of Dean 
was, by an ac of parliament in the 20th of King Charles II. 
See Fox EST, AFFOREST, DISAFFOREST, Ec. 
RE-AGGRAVATION, in the romiſh eccleſiaſtical law, 
the laſt monitory, publiſhed after three admonitions, and be- 
fore the laſt excommunication. See Mox1ToRYy. 
Before they proceed to fulminate the laſt excommunication, 
they publiſh an aggravation, and a re-aggravation—PFevret 
obſerves, that in France the miniſter is not allowed to come 


to re-aggravation, without the permiſſion of the biſhop or 


official, as well as that of the lay judge. See ExcomMmuni- 
CATION, | 


5 | REAL, Rear, is applied to a being that actually exiſts ; in 


which ſenſe it coincides with a&ual, See ACTUAL. See 
allo REALITY, | 


REAL, in law, is oppoſed to perſmal, See PERSONAL. 


Kral aim, that whereby the plaintiff lays title to land, &c. 


See Acrlox. 


Cuſtoms are ſaid to be real ; that is, they determine all inhe- 
ritances within their extent; and none may diſpoſe of them, 
but according to the conditions allowed by the cuſtoms where 
they are ſituate. See Cus To. 


REAL altitude. See the article ALTITUDE. 
REAL character. 


n CHARACTER, 
= NEAL chattels, CHATTELS 
Ar covenant. See the articles 4 Covenant. 
64 as diftinftion, DrisrixcTION. 
3 aiftreſs. - DisTREss. 


E ba eſtate, is that conſiſting in lands, tenements, &c, See 
STATE, Goons, tc, 


See HORIZON. 


* REAI. patronage, q . | 
Rear rivilge. | Sh e ny 
Rear qualities, | I e r 
Rear root. See the articles 4 QUALITY, 
REAL ſervices. Reer. 
Rear. ſuit SERVICE. 
RAL writs, SUIT. 
Real. Mal WEIT. 


: REAL GAR 2 RYAL in commerce. See R1AL. 


ISIGALIUM, a red fri 
popularly called red 77 e , der ee . ſubſtance, 


calgar is ; 
in a Clog EE Rn Wee K fuſing it over the fire 


t is of an acri i OT | 
ck rimonious nature, and reputed poiſonous, though 
ny great degree. See Polsox 

ocrhaaye takes it for th 
antients, 
In the hiſt 


a Cup brou 
e 


See SANDARAcHA. 
ory of the French acade 


ght to Paris by th 
Wre, as a remedy xy — dere. 


rs of Siam, and preſent- 


that People againſt all diſeaſes. 


e ſame with the ſandaracha of the 


my, we have an account of 


Upon an examination, which had like to have coſt M. Hom- 
berg dear, he found it to be a kind of realgar, or red arſe- 
nic, more cauſtic than ours, 

It's uſe among the Siameſe, he takes to have been the ſame 
with that of regulus of antimony z viz. to give an emetic 
quality to the wine drank out of it. | 

As the doſe of medicines is much ſtronger in the torrid zone 
than among us, (the quantity of ipecacuanha, #. gr. ordina- 
rily taken by the Indians, being twenty times as great as 
that among us) it is very poſſible a cup of realgar, though 
enough to poiſon an European, may prove a gentle medicine 
to a Siameſe. 

REALISE, in commerce, a term little known in trade before 
the year 1710, when thoſe immenſe fortunes began to be 
made in France and England, by the buſineſs of actions or 
ſtock. See AcTion, BUBBLE, COMPANY, c. 

By realifing is meant the precaution many of thoſe, who had 
gained moſt, took, to convert their paper into real effects; 
as lands, houſes, rich moveables, jewels, plate; but above all 
into current ſpecies. A precaution, capable of ruining the 
ſtate 3 but which the French regency had the wiſdom to fru- 
ſtrate, by taking proper meaſures to have the money, thus 
ready to be hoarded up, returned to the public. 

REALISTS, REALIST x, a ſect of ſchool philoſophers, 
formed in oppoſition to the Nominaliſts. See Nomixa- 
LISTS. 

Under the Realifts are included the Scotiſts, Thomifts, and 
all excepting the followers of Ocham, See ScoTisT, TRo— 
MIST, &c. 
Their diſtinguiſhing tenet is, that univerſals are realities, and 
have an actual exiſtence, out of an idea and imagination; or, 
as they expreſs it in the ſchool language, a parte rei: whereas 
the Nominalifts contend that they exiſt only in the mind; 
and are only ideas, or manners of conceiving things. See 

UNIVERSAL. | 

Doctor Odo, or Oudart, a native of Orleans, afterwards 
abbot of St Martin de Tournay, was the chief of the ſect of 
the Realifts ; he wrote three books of dialectics; where, on 
the principles of Boethius and the antients, he maintained 
that the object of that art is things, not words: whence 
the ſect took it's riſe, and name. 

REALITY, RREALIT As, in the ſchools, a diminutive of 
res, thing, firſt uſed by the Scotiſts to denote a thing which 
may exiſt of itſelf, or which has a full and abſolute being of 
itſelf, and is not conſidered as a part of any other, See 
Ess E, ExisTENCE, Ec. 

Yet a reality is conceived as ſomething leſs than res; and 
accordingly every res is ſuppoſed to contain a number of rea- 
lities, which they otherwiſe call formalities. 

Thus, e. gr. in a man, according to the doctrine of the Sco- 
tiſts, are a number of realities, viz. a ſubſtance, life, ani- 

mal, and reaſon. 

Some diſtinguiſh reality into ſubjeQuve and objective. See 
SUBJECT, and OBJECT. 

REALM “*, RREON UM, Kingdom, a country which gives it's 
head or governour the denomination of king. See KING, 
Monarchy, GOVERNMENT, Ec. 1 

* The word is formed of the French, Royaume, which de- 
notes the ſame. 

RE ARX, a term frequently uſed in compoſition, to denote 
ſomething behind or backwards in reſpect of another; in op- 
poſition to van, or vaunt, before. See VAN. 

It is formed by corruption of the French, Arriere, ſig- 
nifying the ſame. | 


| REAR, in a military ſenſe, is uſed for the hind-part of an 


army, &c. in oppoſition to the front, or face thereof. See 
FRONT. | 


REear-GuaARD, is that part of an army which marches laſt ; | 
following the main body, to hinder or ſtop deſerters. See 


GUARD. 

REAR-HALF-FILES, are the three hindmoſt ranks of a batta- 
lion, when it is drawn up fix deep. See FILE. 

REAR-LINE, of an army encamped, is the ſecond line; it lies 
about four or five hundred yards diſtant from the firſt line, or 
front. See LINE. 

REAR-RANK, is the laſt rank of a battalion, or ſquadron, when 
drawn up. See RANK. 

RE AR-ADMIRAL, is the admiral of the third and laſt ſquadron 
of the royal fleet. See ADMIRAL, SQUADRON, and 
FLEET. 

REASON, RarT1o, a faculty, or power of the ſoul, where- 
by it oa ape good from evil, truth from falſhood. See 
SOUL and FACULTY. | . 

Or, reaſon is that principle, whereby, comparing ſeveral 
ideas together, we draw conſequences from the relations they 
are found to have. See IDE a and RELATION. | 

Some of the later ſchool philoſophers define reaſon the 
comprehenſion of many principles which the mind ſucceflively 
can conceive, and from which concluſions may be drawn. 
See CONCLUSION. n 3 
Others conceive reaſon as no other than the underſtanding 
itſelf, - conſidered as it diſcourſes. See . 
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REA 


and Discourst—Chauvin thinks it better defined, an in- 
nate notion or idea, farther diffuſed, and ariſing from a con- 
tinued attention. 


Reaſon, Mr Lock obſerves, comprehends two diſtinct facul- | 


ties of the mind, viz. ſagacity, whereby it finds intermedi- 
ate ideas; and illation, whereby it ſo orders and diſpoſes of 
them as to diſcover what connection there is in each link of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held together, and there- 
by, as it were, draws into view the truth ſought for. Illation, 
or inference, conſiſts in nothing but the perception of the 
connection there is between the ideas in each ſtep of the de- 


duction, whereby the mind comes to ſee either the certain 


agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas; as in demon- 
ſtration, in which it arrives at knowledge: or their probable 
connection, on which it gives or withholds it's aſſent; as in 
opinion. Sce KNOWLEDGE and OPINION. 

Senſe and intuition reach but a little way : the greateſt part 
of our knowledge depends upon deductions and intermediate 
ideas. In thoſe caſes, where we muſt take propoſitions for 
true, without being certain of their being ſo, we have necd 
to find out, examine, and compare the grounds of their pro- 
bability : In both caſes, the faculty which finds out the means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover certainty in the one, and 
probability in the other, is that which we call reaſon. 

In reaſon, therefore, we may conſider four degrees: fir/t, 
the diſcovering and finding out of proofs. See INVENTION. 
Secondly, the regular and methodical diſpoſition of them, and 
laying them in ſuch order, as their connection may be plainly 
perceived. See METHon. 

Thirdly, The perceiving of their connection; and, 

Feurthly, The making a right concluſion. See ConCLU- 
SION. 

Reaſon fails us in ſeveral inſtances : as, h, Where our ideas 
fail. See IDE A and IGNORANCE. 

Secondly, It is often at a loſs becauſe of the obſcurity, confu- 
ſion, or imperfection of the ideas it is employed about Thus, 
having no perfect idea of the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor of 
infinity, we are at a loſs about the diviſibility of matter. See 
OBsCURETY. 

Thirdly, Our reaſon is often at a ſtand becauſe it perceives not 
thoſe ideas which would ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable 
agreement or diſagreement of any two other ideas, 

Fourthly, Our reaſon is often engaged in abſurdities and difh- 
culties, by proceeding upon falſe principles, which being fol- 
lowed, lead men into contradictions to themſelves, and in- 
conſiſtency in their own thoughts. See Axiou, Maxim, 
PRINCIPLE, Oc. 

Fifthly, Dubious words, and uncertain ſigns, often puzzle 
men's reaſon, and bring them to a non-plus. 

Though the deducing one propoſition from another, be a great 
part of the office of reaſon, and that about which it is uſually 
employed; yet the principal act of ratiocination is the finding 


the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas one with another, | 


by the intervention of a third. As a man, by a yard, finds 
two houſes to be of the fame length, which could not be 
brought together to meaſure their equality by juxta-poſition. 
Words have their conſequences as the ſigns of ſuch ideas and 


things agree, or difagree, with what they really are; but we | 


obſerve it only by our ideas. See REASONING. 

Hence we may be able to form an idea of that ordinary 
diſtinction of things, into ſuch as are according to, thoſe that 
are above, and thoſe contrary to reaſon. 

According to reaſon, are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth we can 
diſcover by examining and tracing thoſe ideas we have from 
ſenſation and refteCtion, and by natural deduction find to be 
true or probable. e 

Above reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth or probability 
we cannot by reaſon derive from thote principles. 

Contrary to reaſon, are ſuch propolitions as are inconſiſtent 
with, or irreconcileable to, our clear and diſtinct ideas. 
Thus the exiſtence of one God, is according to reaſon : the 
exiſtence of more than one God, contrary to reaſon : the re- 
ſurrection of the body after death, above reaſon, 


Above reaſon may be alſo taken in a double ſenſe ; viz. above 


probability, or above certainty, See PROBABILITY and 
CERTITUDE. 

They who diſpute moſt againſt the power and privileges of 
human reaſon, do it becauſe their own reaſon perſuades them 
to that belief; and fo, whether the victory be on their or our 
fide, are equally defeated. 

They ſeek to terrify us with the example of many great wits, 
who by following this ignis fatuus (fo they call the only pole 
ſtar God has given us to direct our courſe by) have fallen into 
wild and ridiculous opinions, and increaſed the catalogue of 
hereſies to ſo great a number: but theſe men either followed 
not their reaſon, but made it follow their will; or firſt hood- 
winked it by intereſt and prejudice, and then bad it ſhew 
them the way; or were wanting in thoſe neceſſary diligences 
required for ſo doubtful a paſſage : or, if, without any of 
theſe, the weakneſs of their underſtanding had deceived them; 
the error is neither hurtful to themſelves, nor would be to 
others, if this doctrine of governing ourſelves by our own 


REA 


reaſon, and not by authority and examy! | 
Dk concern. 3 Reaſ® 1 NE eftabliſhe4, 
It is not the uſe of ſuch liberty, but the appropriar 
ourſelves, that is the cauſe of all the diſorders N 
tor thoſe who lay a reſtraint on other men's ew hah, 
made uſe of their own to ſettle them, and do mak "Yet 
in this very reſtraining of others. id. c Wat 
Re asoN, in matters of religion, is uſed in Oppoſition to 5 
See FAITH. fat), 
This uſe of the word, Mr Lock takes to be! 
proper: for faith is nothing but a firm aſſent of the b. 
which if it be regulated, as it is our duty, cannot be 2 
to any thing but upon good reaſon, and ſo cannot be 0 1 
to it, —See FAITH. 925 PPute 
He that believes without having any reaſon for believing, m; 
be in love with his own fancies, but neither ſeeks truth,” 15 
ought, nor pays the obedience due to his maker, who A , 
have him uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he has gren ag 
keep him out of miſtake and error But ſince reaſan and Ai 
are by ſome men oppoſed, it may be neceſſury to an 
them together. | 4s 
Reaſon, as contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, is the diſcovery of the 
certainty or probability of ſuch propoſitions, or truths, vllt. 
it has got by the uſe of it's natural faculties, viz, by feaſatich 
or reflection. 
Faith, on the other hand, is the aſſent to any Propoſition upon 
the credit of the propoſer, as coming immediately fam 
God; which we call revelation. See ReveLatiox, wy 
ASSENT. | 
REASON, in logick and rhetorick, denotes a neceſſary or proba- 
ble argument; or an anſwer to the queſtion, cur of? M, 
is it? Sce ARGUMENT. Mo 
As if it be enquired, why do the ſubjc& and predicate aores? 
And it is anſwered, becauſe they are ſpoke of the fame thin:: 
This laſt enunciation is a reaſon. : 
Hence, fay the ſchoolmen, becauſe, guia, is the ſign or cha 
racter of a reaſon, as non, no, of a negation, and % is, cf 
an affirmation. 
They make three kinds of reaſons, rations ; vis. ratit it, 
that; ne, leaſt; and guia, becauſe, For, anſwering to a 
queſtion, cur, why; we begin with becauſe, quia; 28, why 
do you ſtudy ? that I may become learned; which is the ra- 
tio ut. Again, why do you ſtudy? leaſt I ſhould be igno- 
rant; which is the ratio ne. Laſtly, why is a body tangj- 
ble? becauſe matter is impenetrable ; which is the rat 
gue | | 
The reaſon ut, properly denotes the end, or final cauſe ; and 
reaſon ne, the beginning: accordingly the one 1s called the 
beginning, the other the end; fo that the reaſon gua, is lef 
the only reaſon, properly fo called. jp 
Among metaphyticians, Re asoN is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with eſſence; or that whereby any thing is what it is. See 
ESSENCE. | 
This is ſometimes alſo called formal reaſon, as repreſenting 
the thing under that form or nature under which it 1s Cott 
ceived. See FoRM and FORMAL. 
RE AsoN, in mathematicks. See the article RaT10. 
REason of fate *, Ratio ſtatus, in matters of policy, de. 
notes a rule or maxim, whether it be good or evil, which 
may be of ſervice to the ſtate, See GOVERNMENT. | f 
* The phraſe is borrowed from the Italians, who fil. ule 
ragione di ftato in this ſenſe. | 


Reaſon of ſtate, is properly* underſtood of ſomething that b 
RISE Ee for the intereſt of the government, 
but contrary to moral honeſty, or juſtice. F | 
Politicians have a long time diſputed about the rat!9 fuatus R 
whether ſtates and governments are tied down to wy ar 
laws of morality with individual perſons; ot whether tl 15 
otherwiſe immoral and unlawful, may not be practiſe 4 
urgent occaſions, by way of reaſon of itate? l 
The queſtion is, whether any thing be unlawful, - P a 
bited a ſtate, that is neceſſary to the preſervation of that tale, 
or whether it be allowed to preſerve itſelf on any term: 
Challenge upon RE ASON. See CHALLENGE. © the fe 
REASONABLE aid, a duty which the lord of 3 
antiently claimed of his tenants holding in knight 5 ” ; 
or on ſocage; towards the marrying his e ebe 
making his eldeſt fon knight. Sec SERVICE» 
Ec. | 
This is taken away by Stat. 2. Car. II. See Alp. of that kr 
REASONING, RATIOCIxATIOx, the _ Pap 
culty of the mind called reaſon 3 or reaſon deduc 
courſe. See RE AsoN and DISCOURSE. | Joes not dh 
The agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, 3 
pear from the bare conſideration of the ideas e ſepara 
leſs ſome third be called in, and compared, c fem ies 
or conjointly therewith : the act, then, 2 to be (0.0 
thus diſpoſed and compared, we judge this or th 
not ſo, is called reaſoning. | 50 on ſolne 
Rohault defines We ee to be a judgment 2 - even 
antecedent judgment: thus; having judg 2 
number can be compoſed of five uneven numbe?? een 
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= > E-ATTACH MENT, in law, a ſecond attachment of him 


. RED 


to conclude that ten cannot be di- 
is a ratiocination, or reaſoning. 
; with father Malebranche's doctrine, one of the 


hereof is, that reaſoning, on the part of the 
only a meer perceiving. See PERCEP- 


ven number; 


ten is an C 
vided into five uneven parts, 


This agree 
reat points Wink 
underſtandings 15 


ION. 


That ingenious author endeavours to ſhew, that as to the un- 
l D 


derſtanding, there is no difference between a _ 122 
udoment, and a reaſoning, except in this, that the under- 
din erceives a ſimple thing without any relation to any 
e 5 by a ſimple perception That it perceives the re- 
. — two or more things in a judgment—And laſt- 
gs 1 perceives the relations that are between the rela- 
lb of things in a reaſoning. So that all the operations - 
the underſtanding are no more than meer perceptions. See 
3 when we conclude, that 4 _ _ ag 6; 
twice 2 being equal to 4, are of conſequence els than 6 ; we 
do no more than perceive the relation of the inequality be- 
tureen the relation of twice two and four, and the relation of 
4 and 6. See UNDERST ANDING. i i 
The manner of proceeding juſtly in reaſoning, ſo as to arrive 
with the greater ſafety at the knowledge of truth, makes what 
' we call method. See METHOD. : 
For the real benefit of logic to reaſening. See Locic and 


SY LLOGISM., 


who was formerly attached, and diſmiſſed the court without 
day, by the not coming of the juſtices, or the like caſualty. 
Ge ATTACHMENT. + | 

Brook makes re-attachment either general or ſpecial—General 
is where a man is re-attached for his appearance on all writs 
of aſſize lying againſt him Special, for one or more certain 
writs. EY 

R E-BAPTISANTS, a religious ſect who maintain that 
perſons irregularly baptized, are to be baptized a-freſh. See 
BAPTISM. | 
The anabaptiſts are re-baptiants, inaſmuch as they baptize 
thoſe at maturity who had been before baptized in childhood. 
See ANABAPTIST. ; 

St Cyprian, and pope Stephen, had mighty differences about 
the rebaptiſation of converted heretics. See HERE TIC. 
Donatus was condemned at Rome in a council, for having 
re-baptized ſome perſons Who had fallen into idolatry after 
their firſt baptiſm. See DoxATIST. 

REBATE, REBATEMEN T, in commerce, a term much 
uſed at Amſterdam, for a diſcount or abatement in the 
price of certain commodities, when the buyer advances 
the ſum in hand for which he might have taken time. See 
DiscounrT. 

Rebate (among us 1s uſually called prompt payment) is eſtimated 
by months; and is only allowed for certain kinds of merchan- 
dizes, which, according to the cuſtom of Amſterdam, are, 


German wools, 15 
Aſhes, and-pot-aſhes 18 
N 
1% - which are | 
Italian ſilks, ſold at 33 > Months rebate. 
Sugars of Braſil, ppt 18 
Spaniſh Wools, 21 


That is, theſe commodities are ſold ſor ready money; only 
deducting or rebating the intereſt of the money, which ought 
not to be paid till the end of 15, 18, Sc. months. 
1 lus intereſt, called rebate, is uſually regulated on the foot- 
ing of 8 per cent. per annum. = 
Ihe reaſon of this expedient is, that the merchants having 
not always wherewithal to pay for their goods in hand, by 
means of the rebatement, ſuch as have, will find their account 
in it; and ſuch as have not, will be engaged to diſcharge 
2 28 ſoon as poſſible, in hopes of the diſcount. 
R deg, E N {EN 1 „ in heraldry, a diminution or abatement 
* A 3 igures or bearings in a coat of arms. 


FEBELLION, originally ſignified a ſecond reſiſtance, or 
Bus of ſuch as had bcen formerly overcome in battle by the 
In and had yielded themſeſves to their ſubjection. 
wh ow n for a traiterous taking up of arms a- 

g, eit ig : | 
formerly rs by er by his own natural ſubjects, or by thoſe 
ebel is ſometimes alſo uſed i ; 
. in our antient ſtatutes, for a 
E ſon who wilfully breaks a law; and ſometimes for a vil- 

6 an diſobeying his lord. 

NEELL I REBELLION, See CommrssIoN. 
e 4 aſſembly, a gathering of twelve perſons, or 
ind heir. ns» going about, or practiſing, unlawfully, 
or to deſtro 3 authority, to change any laws of the realm; 
banks of 925 e ret of any park, or ground encloſed, 
fame (hall x Ponds, pools, conduits, Sc. to the intent the 

Fer. cen void, or that they ſhall have way in any of 
1 eee or to deſtroy the deer in any park, fiſh in 
acks of be 3 warren, dove-houſes, c. or to burn 

e eee abate rents, or prices of victuals. See 


REBOUND. 


ol. IL Bs the article Recor, 


129. 
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REB US, a name- device, as Cambden Engliſhes it; or an 


enigmatical repreſentation of ſome name, &c. by uſing a fi- 
gure, or picture, inſtead of a word, or part of a word. See 
NAME and Device. 

Such is that of the gallant, mentioned by Cambden, who ex- 
preſſed his love to Roſe Hill, by painting in the border of his 
gown, a roſe, à hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well; which in the 
rebus-{tile, reads, roſe hill I love well, 

'The Picards have the honour of the Invention of this notable 
kind of wit ; whence the French, to this day, call it, rebus 
de Picardie. Cambden adds, that the Engliſh firſt learned 
it of them in the reign of our Henry III. by means of che 
garriſons we then had in Calais, Guienne, and other places 
bordering on Picardy. 5 

It's origin is by Menage, &c. aſcribed to the pricſts of Picar- 
dy, who, it ſeems, antiently, in carnival-time, uſed every year 
to make certain libels entitled, de rebus quæ geruntur, being 
railleries on what intrigues and tranſactions had paſſed about 
the city; wherein they made great uſe of ſuch ſort of equi- 
voqu zs and alluſions, breaking and joining words, and ſup- 
plying them with paintings. 

Thus in the rebus of Picardy, ſays Marot, a curry-comb, 
etrille ; a ſeythe, faux; and a calf, veau, make etrille fau- 


deau. But the practice has been ſince prohibited, by reaton 


of the ſcandal. 
Cambden tells us, the rebus was in wonderful eſteem among 
our forefathers ; and that he was nobody who could not ham- 
mer out of his name an invention by this wit-craft, and pic- 
ture it accordingly. 
The ſieur Des Accords, has made an ample collection of the 
moſt famous rebus's de Picardy, And Mr Cambden has 
done ſomething of the ſame kind in his Remains— The 
abbot of Ramſcy, he tells us, engraved in his ſcal a ram in 
the ſea, with this verſe, to ſhew he was a right ram, cujus 
figna gero, dux gregis eſt ut ego—Sir Thomas Caval (Caval 
ſignifying a horſe) engraved a galloping horſe in his: ſeal, 
with this limping verſe, Thome Creditis, cum cernitis ejus 
equum—So John Eagleſhead bore in his ſeal an eagle's head, 
with this motto around it, Hoc aquile caput eft, fignumg; 
figura Johannis. 
Bolton, prior of St Bartholomew's, ſignified his name by a 
bolt thruſt through a tun—Iflip, abbot of Weſtminſter, a 
man highly in favour with Henry VII. had a quadruple rebus 
for his ſingle name; ſometimes he ſet up in his windows the 
figure of an eye with a ſlip of a tree; ſometimes the letter I 
with the ſaid flip; in other places one ſlipping boughs in a 
tree; and in others, one flipping from a tree; with the 
word, [-ſlip. | | 
Thomas, earl of Arundel, fignified his name by a capital A 
in a rundle. Morton, the great archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was contented to uſe mor upon tun ; and ſometimes a mul- 
berry called morus, out of a tun. So Luton, Thornton, 
Aſhton, Ec. ſignified their names by a lute, a thorn, an aſh, 
upon a tun. So a hare on a bottle was the device of Hare- 
bottle; a mag-pye on a goat, of Pigot ; a hare by a ſheaf of 
rye in the ſun, of Harriſon : Lionel Ducket uſed a lion with 
an L on it's head, whereas ſays Cambden, it ſhould have been 
on it's tail: had the lion been eating a duck, adds the ſame 
author, it had been a rare device, worth a ducat or a duck- 
egg. Garret Dews ſignified his name on his ſign by two men 
in a garret caſting dews at dice. NE 
Abel Drugger's device in Ben. Johnſon's Alchymiſt, and Jack 
of Newberry in the ſpectator, are known to every body—But 
the rebus being once raiſed to ſign poſts, grew out of faſhion 
at court, and has been left to hang there ever ſince; indeed 
attempts have been lately made for it's reſcue by a reverend 
divine, in his Twnbridge-Love-Letters, &c. | 
Yet has the rebus antiquity on it's fide, as having been in uſe 
in the pure auguſtan age: Cicero, in a dedication to the 
Gods, inſcribed Marcus Tullius, with a little pea, called 
by the Latins cicer, by us a chich-pea. And Julius Cæſar, 
in ſome of his coins, uſed an elephant, called Cæſar in 
the Mauritanian tongue. Add to theſe, that the two mint 
maſters in that age, L. Aquilius Florus, and Voconius Vitu- 
lus, uſed, the firſt a lower, the ſecond a calf, on the reverſe 


of their coins. 


REBUTTER *, in law, the anſwer of the defendant in a 


cauſe to the plaintiffs ſurrejoinder. See SURREJOINDER. 
This is called a rebutter, from re, and the French, bouter, 
to repel, or bar. 
The plaintiff*s anſwer to the defendant's rebutter, is called a 
ſur-rebutter. See SURREBUTTER. 


REBUTTER is alſo when a man warrants any land or heredi- 


tament to another; and the perſon making the warranty or 
his heir, ſues him to whom the warranty is made, or his heir 
or aſſignee, for the'ſame thing: if he who is ſo ſued, plead 
the deed or fine with warranty, and pray judgment if the 
plaintiff ſhall be received to demand the thing which he ought 
to warrant to the party, againſt the warranty in the deed, Cc. 
this is called a rebutter Term de Ley, 511. ; 
Again, If I grant to the tenant to hold fine impetitione vaſtr, 
and afterwards implead him on waſte ; he may debar me 2 
, IO | £9 0 © 
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the action, by ſhewing my grant: which is likewiſe a re- 
butter. 

RECANTATION. See PALINxoD Y, and RETRACTA- 
TION. | | | 
RECAPITULATION, in oratory, &c. a part of the 
peroration ; called alſo, aracephalzofis, Sec PERORATION, 

Ee. | 

Recapitulatim is a ſummary of the preceding diſcourſe ; or a 
conciſe, tranſient enumeration of the principal things inſiſted 
on at large therein ; whereby the force of the whole is col- 
lected into one view. 

An inſtance of this may be given in the peroration of Cicero's 
Manilian : Quare cum bellum ita neceſſurium fit ut negligi non 
poſſit e ita magnum ut accuratiſſimè fit adminiſtrandum; & cum 
ei imperatorem preficere poſſitis, in quo fit eximia belli ſcientia, 
fingularis virtus, clariſſima auctoritas, egregia fortuna: dubi- 
tabitis, quirites, quin, Ofc. 


RECAPTION, RecayrT1o in law, the taking a ſecond 


diſtreſs of one formerly diſtrained for the ſame cauſe, and 


alſo during the plea grounded on the former diſtreſs. See 
DisTREss. | 

Recaption is alſo the name of a writ lying for the party thus 
diſtrained, to recover damages. | 

RECEIPT, or REceir, in commerce, an acquittance or 

' diſcharge; or an act whereby it appears a thing has been paid 
off, or acquitted. See ACQUITTANCE. 

Where the receipt is on the back of a bill, &c. it is uſually 

called an indorſement. See ENDORSEMENT. 

Among tradeſmen, REceiPT uſually makes the ſecond of 

the three articles of an account : the recezpt contains the mo- 

neys received; the two others the expence, and the return 
or ballance, Sce Accouxr, and BoOK-KEEPING. 

REeceier, or REScEIT, in law, denotes alſo an admiſſion, 
or receiving of any perſon to plead his right, in a cauſe for- 
merly commenced between two other perſons. Sce RESCEIT, 

RECEIPT of homage. RESCE1T, 

RECEIPT of the ercheguer. See Ucar 

RECE1PT, in medicine. RECIPE. 

Auditor of RECEipTs. See the article AUDITOR. 

RECEIVER, a veſſel uſed in chemiſtry, pneumatics, Ec. 
See RECIPIENT and EXHAUSTED. 

RECEIVER, RECEPTOR, or RECEPTATOR, in law, is uſed 
commonly in the evil part, for ſuch as knowingly receive 
ſtollen goods from thieves, and conceal them The crime is 
felony, and the puniſhment traniportation. | 

RECEIVER, alſo denotes an officer ;z whereof there are various 
kinds, denominated from the particular matters they receive, 
the places where, or the perſons for whom, Ec. 

As, receiver of rents: receiver general of the cuſtoms. See 
CusToms—Recceiver of the fines, upon original writs in 
chancery, &c. « 

RECEIVER general of the dutchy of Lancaſter, is he who ga- 
thers all the revenues and fines of the lands of the ſaid dutchy, 
all forfeitures, aſſeſſments, Sc. See DUTCHyY, '&c. | 

RECENT fruits. See the article FRUIT. | 

RECEPTACULUM cu, RECEPTACULUM commune, or 
ciſterna chyli, in anatomy, a reſervoir or cavity near the left 
kidney, into which the lactcal veſſels do all diſcharge their 
contents. See LACTEAL. | 
This receiver, called alſo from it's inventor ductus pecqueticus, 
lies under the emulgent and great arteries, between the two 
origins of the diaphragma. Hither do the lacteal veſſels of 
the ſecond order bring the chyle after it's being diluted, and 
rendered thinner by the lympha in the glands of the meſentery. 
See CHYLE and MESENTERY. 

In a preparation of this part, by filling it with mercury, Mr 
Cowper found it to conſiſt of three ſeveral large trunks ; two 
of them more than a quarter of an inch in diameter. 


This diviſion is only obſerved in human bodies, in whom Dr 


Drake thinks it's erect poſition makes it neceſſary, in order 
to take off the reſiſtance which would ariſe from the preſſure 
of the chyle and lympha, were it contained in a ſingle receiver, 
In quadrupeds, it's horizontal poſition may make one trunk 
ſufficient, | | 


It's oſculum, or exit, is upwards in the thorax, and thence 


called the thoracic duct. Sce THORACIC duct. 

RECEPTION, RECEPTIO, in philoſophy, denotes the ſame 
with paſſion, conſidered as oppoſed to ation. See PAss ION 
and ACTION. | 
The ſchoolmen, however, make ſome difference: The re- 
ceptive paſſion, ſay they, does not tend to the deſtruction of 
the being, as paſſion does; but to the perfection thereof. It 
is conceived as the acquiſition of ſome new reality or modifi- 
cation, by means of the action of another. 

RECEPTION is alſo properly uſed for the manner of treating or 
entertaining a perſon ; and the ſolemnities and ceremonies 
practiſed on that occaſion. See ENTRY. 

The queen of Sweden's reception into Paris was one of the 
moſt magnificent theſe ages have ſeen. The reception of em- 
baſſadors is uſually performed with a great deal of pomp. 

RECEPTION is ſometimes alfo uſed for the act of approving, 
accepting, and admitting a thing, See ACCEPTANCE, 


6 
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The canon law only binds where it is received: A, . 

is received in ſome countries, not in others, &.. G Civ] lag 

The French would never receive the council of IL a, 
Spaniſh inquiſition, nor the dogmata of the in l cent, the 
nonitts. amontane c.. 

YECEPTION, in aſtrology, is a dignity befalline +, 
when they exchange houſes: e. gr. when the 1 So 
cancer, the houſe of the moon; and the moon 
arrives in the ſun's houſe. ; 
The fame term is alſo ufed, when two planets exchange e 
altation. Nee 

RECEPTITIO US g29ds. See the article Goon 

RECESSION #f the equinoxes. See PR RC ESS 

RECESSUS inperii, REcss of the empire, a 11 

in ſpeaking of the affairs of Germany; ſignifying 2 uſed 
of the votes or determinations of a dict. Sec Di nw 
IMPERIAL. 5 
At the end of each diet, before it breaks up, they get 
gether all their reſolutions, and reduce them into Rk nas 
act which contains them they call receſs inpeyj ng; tte 
made when on the point of retiring. See EMpixkz Wy 
There being, now, no articles of ſuccours for the war 205 
the Turks, which uſed to make the greateſt part of * 
ceſſus imperit ; they are at a loſs for matter to fill them with, 
as well as for the manner of drawing them up. eee, 
The diſorders in the imperial chamber of Spires were ſogen 
that in 1654, they made ſeveral regulations therein; 11 1 
in the receſſus imperii. Id. See ChHAumpER. 3 

RECHABIT Es, a kind of religious order among the 8 

2 = R ene Aten 
Jews, inſtituted by Jonadab the ſon of Rechab; comprehend 
ing his family and potterity. os 
Their founder preſcribed him three things; ff, not to dri. 
any wine. Secondly, not to build any houſes, but to dwell un 
der tents. Thirdly, not to ſow any corn, or plant any yines 
The Rechabites obſerved theſe rules with a great deal of rig. 
neſs, as appears from Jeremy xxxv. 6, &c.—Whence, St Je. 
rom in his xilith epiſtle to Paulinus, calls them Manachi Mad: 
Jonadab, their founder, lived under Jchoaſh, king of Judah, 
cotemporary with Jehu king of Ifrael ; his father Rechah, 
from whom his poſtcrity were denominated, deſcended from 
Raguel or Jethro, father-in-law to Moſes, who was a Kenite, 
or of the race of Ken; whence Kenite and Rechabite, are 
uſed as ſynonymous in ſcripture. 

RECHACING, in hunting, the driving back of the deer, or 
other beaſts, into the foreſts, chaces, &c, which had ſtragled 
out into the copſes, or thickets, &c. See FokESsT, Cc. 
Antiently there were offices of rechacers of the deer, beſtowed 
by the king on gentlemen, or old hunters, with falaries for 
the keeping of running dogs, to rechace the deer into the ſo- 
reſts, and then to beat the dogs off, without purſuing any 
farther. See PURLIEU. 

RECHANGE in commerce. See RE-EXCHANGE. 

RECHANGE is alſo uſed at ſea for ſuch tackle as is kept in re- 
ſerve aboard the ſhip, to ſerve in caſe of failure of that al- 
ready in uſe, See TACKLE. 

The Levantines uſe the word reſpect or reſpit in the ſame ſenſe. 

RECHARGE, of a fire-arm, is a ſecond loading or charge. 
See CHARGE. 

The recharge ſhould never be ſo deep as the firſt charge, lest 
the piece being over-heated ſhould burſt. See CaxxOx, G. 

RECH EAT, in hunting, a leſſon which the huntſman winds 
on the horn, when the hounds have loſt their game; o 
call them back from purſuing a counter-icent. See Hokx, 
HUN TIN G, Cc. | | 

RECIPE, in medicine, a preſcription, or formula of a fe. 
medy, appointed to be adminiſtred to a patient. See PRE- 
SCRIPTION. | | 
It is thus called, becauſe always beginning with the word re. 
cipe, take; ordinarily expreſſed by the abbreviator R. 

RECIPIANGLE, or RECIPIENT-ANGLE, a mathematics 
inſtrument, ſerving to take the quantity of angles; uſed er 

pecially in the drawing plans of fortifications. F 

The recipiangle is a popular inſtrument among the 8 5 
but little known among us: it is uſually very ſumple, in doi 
of a ſquare, or rather a bevel; conſiſting of two N 
branches, riveted together, and yet moveable, like a f 
on the centre or rivet. See BEVEL. got 
To take an angle with it, they lay the centre of a protra pi 
to the joint, and the degrees cut by the edge ſhew the — 
tity of the angle: otherwiſe the angle made by the tro Mt 
is drawn on paper, and then meaſured with a protractor: 
ANGLE. 

Sometimes there is a circle divided into degrees wee 
the centre or rivet, with an index to ſhew the d 1d, 
out a protractor At other times the under branch 1s i * 
To meaſure a ſaliant angle with any of the 6 0h? 4 5 
ply the inſides to the lines that form the angle; 10 
entring angle, apply the outſides, &c. . 

RECIPIEN DO excommunicato. See ExCoMMUNIC” 

RECIPIENDO & faciendo atturnato. See A * 

RECIPIENT, Rrchiyzk, in chemiſtry, 4 Fr beak 
of an alembic, retort, &c. being a veſſel luted to u 
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hercof, to receive the liquor raiſed in diſtillation, Sc. See 
AL Mc, RETORT, DISTILLATION, Sc. 
| ee, is alſo part of the apparatus of an air-pump ; be- 
9 la veſſel placed a-top of the plate, for the air to be 
exhauſt e various forms 
T n air- pump belong various recipients, 3 by Comb 
328 and ſerving for various purpoſes. e VACUUM. 
IPRO CAL. Rx cirRocus, ſomething that 1s mutual, 
* which is returned equally on both ſides, or affects both 


ies alike, See MUTUAL- : 
8 anda ſociety is to afford each other reciprocal 
4 there are reciprocal duties between the prince and his 
ſubſccts the huſband and wife, c. There is a reciprocal 
Gy 


i == - ion between the agent and patient. See REACTION. 


a The lex talionis eſtabliſhes a kind of reciprocation of juſtice, 
1 15 3 triangles be cut by parallel lines, the ſections 
. of the ſides will be proportional; and ar adn = the ſides be 
he 7 cut proportionably, the triangles are ſimilar. . 1 
ule RECIrROcAL, in logic, 15 applied to terms . _, ave 7 

1 ſame ſignification, or are convertible — as, reaſonable, animal, 
nf W:1 and man. See TERM, and SYNON YMOUS. 1 ; 
2 5 Schoolmen define reciprocation, A converſion of the ſevera 
ll 3 terms in an enunciation And terms are ſaid to be converted 
1 13 in an enunciation, when the predicate is put in the place of 
„ the ſubject, and reciprocally, the ſubject in that of the predi- 
ted = cate, See CoxvERSE and CONVERSION. _ 

3 Thus rationality and riſibility are ſaid to reciprocate; * we 
ent 1 ſay equally, a rational is rifible 3 and a rifible is rational. 
nd- EE Rxciyrocal, in grammar, is applied to certain verbs and pro- 

1 nouns in ſome of the modern languages; in regard of their 
ink WEE turning or reflecting the noun, or perſon upon himſelf. 


Thus the pronoun-relative himſelf, refers Cato to Cato's ſelf. 
See PRONOUN. ; 

The abbe de Dangeau defines reciprocal verbs to be thoſe 
whoſe nominative is plural, and denotes perſons acting mu- 
tually on one another: as, Ces quatre hommes q entrebattoient; 
theſe four men fought together. Pierre & toi vous vous loues ; 
Peter and you praiſe one another, Sc. 

Reciprocal verbs are a ſpecies of thoſe which that author calls 
pronominals, and which he diſtinguiſhes into reciprocal and 
identical, See VERB, 

RECIPROCAL, in poetry, is applied to verſes which run the 
ſame both backwards and forwards; called alfo recurrents. 
Sce RECURRENT. 

RECIPROCAL figures, in geometry, are ſuch as have the ante- 
cedents and conſequents of the fame ratio in both figures. See 
Tab. Geom. fig. 22. . 2. Here, 

A: Bi T3 0D, «a; 

14:49 14 | 
That is, as much longer as the fide A, in the firſt rectangle, 
is than B; ſo much deeper is the fide C in the ſecond rectan- 


n re- BR gc, chan the fide D in the firſt: and conſequently, the length 
at al- bol one is compenſated by the depth of the other. 

; Alfo, as the fide A is à longer than the fide C, ſo the fide B 
ſenſe, = 15 - longer than D: wherefore the rectangles muſt needs be 
urge. cual. Sce RECTANGLE. s 

Ibis is the foundation of that catholic. theorem ; that the rec- 
leaſt RR tanglc of the extremes muſt always be equal to that of the 
„ Ec. 3 means: and conſequently, the reaſon of the rule of three, or 
winds golden rule. See-RULE. 


I For, ſuppoſe there was given any three numbers, or quantities, 
Jos, = gcometrically proportional, as A, B, and C; and that it 

= << required to find a fourth, D, proportional to them: 
ſince A B:: C: D, therefore AB=BC, and conſequent- 


ly, D= = that is, the fourth term is equal to the quo- 


tient of the ſecond 
the firſt, 


Or thus in numbers : 


| f. 1 : 
quired a fourth propor uppoſe given 12, 4, and 9; re 


| tional. Now as 12: 4: : 9: Q. 
But 12 0 4x 9= 3b. Therefore 2 = 29 


dividing both fides by 12. we 
gms pris, bee. g tro in pri 
ders, have their baſs x rhe? 22 cones, or cylin- 
thoſe: two. Roures => 2 altitudes reciprocally proportional, 
„ pris J Olids are equal to one another; and 
ciprecalh 5 lake on dag 8 their baſes and altitudes are re- 
W vive, Part, 8 Fe TRIANGLE, PARALLELE- 
: | Rreir Roca pro ae 5 YLINDER, Se. 

W « (fr than ta 1 when in four numbers, the fourth 
habe 6a. a th by ſo much as the third is greater 
This is the foundati ef ren 72 PROPORTION, 

I 2048 28 = m—_— or indirect rule of three. 
nr, ur k. 
7 5 3 of this reciprocal Proportion, by Sir Iſaac 

See Motion. ns demonſtrating the laws of motion. 


RECIPROCAL theorem, 


RECITATION 


(3. by 


See the article Tarot M. 


» We act of reciting, or delivering a diſcourſe, 


„ multiplied by the third term, divided by 


—— 
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either in the way of narration, rehearſal, declamation, or 
reading. See DECLAMATION, Sc. 

RECITATIVO, or RECITATIVE mich, a kind of ſinging. 
which differs but little from ordinary pronunciation : ſuch as 
that wherein ſeveral parts of the liturgy are rehearſed in cathe- 
drals, or that wherein the actors ordinarily deliver themſelvcs 
on the theatre, at the opera, &c. See StxGING and OPERA. 
The Italians value themſelves on their performance in the rec;- 
tative way. The recitative's, or recitativo's, in our operas, 
uſually tire the audience, by reaſon they do not underſtand 
the language; the ſongs make them amends. See SoxG. 


RECITATIVE flyle, is the way of writing accommodated to this 
ſort of muſick. See STYLE. 


RECKONING, in navigation, the act of eſtimating the 
quantity of a ſhip's way ; or of the diſtance run between one 
place and another. See SAILING and DisTANCE. 

This is uſually performed by means of the log-line ; the man- 
ner of applying which ſee under it's proper article, Loc- 
LINE, | 

Yet is this liable to great irregularities — Vitruvius adviſes an 
axis to be paſſed through the tides of the ſhip, with two larye 
heads propending out of the ſhip, wherein are to be included 
wheels touching the water, by whoſe revolution the ſpace 
paſſed over in any given time, inay be meaſured. The fame 
has been lately recommended by Snellius : but there are few 
who have wrote of navigation, but have ſhewn the inſufficiency 
of this method. 

Dead RECKONING. See DEAD reckoning. 

RECLAIMING, or Rtectamins, in our antient cu- 
ſtoms, the action of a lord purſuing, proſecuting, and recalling 
his vaſſal, who had gone to live in another place, without his 
permiſſion. See LoxD and VASSAL. 

RECLAIMING is alſo uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe, for the demand- 

ing of a perſon or thing to be delivered up, or ſurrendered, 
to the prince or ſtate it properly belongs to; when, by any 
irregular means it has come into the poſſeſſion of another. 
See CLAIM, 
An officer was ſent to reclaim the veſſel ſeized by the Alge- 
rines, contrary to the terms of the treaty of peace. The 
government reclaimed the late caſhier of the South-ſea com- 
pany, who had refuged himſelf in Flanders, but in vain. 


RECLAIMING, in falconry, is the calling of a hawk, or bird 
of prey, back to the fiſt. See Hawk, and FALcox. 
The ſpar-hawk, gos-hawk, Cc. are reclaimed with the voice: 
the falcon only by ſhaking the lure So that luring with regard 
to the falcon, is more proper than reclaiming. See LURE. 
The partridge is alſo ſaid to reclaim her young ones, when 
ſhe calls them together upon their ſcattering too much. 

RECLINATION, of a plane, in dialling, the number 
of degrees which a dial-plane, leans backwards, from an ex- 
actly upright or vertical plane, i. e. from the zenith. Sce 
PLANE. | | 
The reclination is eaſily found, by means of a ruler and a 
quadrant ; for having drawn an horizontal line on the plane 
by a level or quadrant, and to it another line at right angles; 
apply a ruler, ſo that one end of it may hang over, or reach 
beyond the plane : then will a quadrant, applicd to the under 
edge of the ruler, ſhew the degrees and minutes of the plane's 
reclination ; accounting from that fide of the quadrant that is 
contiguous to the edge of the ruler. See Diar, Qua- 
DRANT, Sc. 

RECLINER, or REcLinxinG dial, is a dial whoſe plane 
reclines from the perpendicular; i. e. leans from you when 

ou ſtand before it. See RECLINATION., 


hen this reclination is equal to the height of the pole, the 


dial is ſaid to be equinoctial. See DIAL. Ns : 
Declining RECLINER, or declining RECLINING dial, is a dial 

which neither ſtands perpendicularly, nor oppoſite to one of 

the cardinal points. See DECLINER. ; 
RECLUSE, among religious, a perſon cloſe ſhut up in a very 


narrow cell of a hermitage, or other religious houſe ; and cut 


off, not only from all converſation with the world, but even 
with the houſe. See HERMIT, Oc. 


The word is chiefly uſed for ſuch as thus impriſon themſelves 


out of devotion, to do penance — lt is ſometimes alſo applied. 
to incontinent wives, whom their huſbands procure to be 
thus kept in a perpetual priſon in ſome convent. See ADUL- 
TERY, Oc. | 
Recluſes were antiently very numerous: they were then a kind 
of ſolitaries who ſhut themſelves up in ſome little cell, with a 
vow never to ſtir out of it. See Moxk, ANACHORET, De. 
None were admitted to this oath until they had given ſuffici- 
ent proofs of their abſtinence, and had leave from the biſhop, 
or the abbot of the monaſtery where they were ſhut up: for 
the cells of the recluſes were always to join to ſome mona- 
ſtery. 8 
The prelate's permiſſion being obtained, they were tried for a 
year in the monaſtery ; out of which, during that time, they 
never ſtirred, See PROBATION, 3 
They were then admitted to their vow of ſtability in the 
church before the biſhop ; which being done, and the recluſe 
entered his little cell, the biſhop ſet his ſeal on the 9 8 


ä — — —— 
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The cell was to be very ſmall, and very exactly cloſed, See 
CELL—The recluſe was to have every thing within it ne- 
ceſſary to life; and, even, if he were a prieſt, an oratory 
conſecrated by the biſhop, with a window which looked into 
the church, through which he might make his offerings at the 
maſs, hear the ſinging, ſing himſelf with the community, 
and anſwer thoſe who talked to him. But this window was 
to have curtains before it, both within- ſide and without; ſo 
that the recluſe might neither ſce nor be ſeen. 
Indeed he was allowed a little garden in his recliſion, to plant 
a few herbs and take freſh air: adjoining to his cell was that 
of his diſciples, which he was very rarely without; with a 
window, through which they ſerved him with neceſlaries, and 
received his inſtructions. 
When it was judged proper to have two or three recluſes to- 
gether, their cells were made contiguous to each other, with 
windows of communication: if any woman would conſult 
them, or confeſs to them, it was to be in the church, and in 
the face of all the world. 
Where there were two or three recluſes together, they were 
never to hold any conference, but on ſpiritual matters; and 
to confeſs to each other: where there was but one, he was to 
confeſs and examine himſelf. 
If the recluſe fell ſick, his door was opened for people to come 
in and aſſiſt him; but he was not allowed to ſtir out on any 
pretence whatever. | 
Theſe articles are extracted from the rule, compiled for the 
recliſes, by Grimlaic, a prieſt in the IXth century. 
There were allo women recluſes, who led the ſame life, in 
proportion. St Viborade lived a recluſe at St Gall, and 
was there martyred by the Hungarians in 825. See RE- 
CLUSION. 0 | 
RECLUSION., the ſtate of a recluſe ; or the cell and other 
appurtenances thereof. See RECLUSE. 
F. Helyot gives a particular account of the ceremonies prac- 
tiſed in the recliſſam of a woman, in that of mother de Cam- 


bray, inſtitutrix of the order of the preſentation of Notre 


Dame. A cell being built for her in 1625, adjoining to the 
church of St Andrew in Tournay : the biſhop waited for her 
early in the morning at the church door. Upon her arrival, 
proſtrating herſelf at the feet of that prelate, he gave her his 
benediction, conducted her to the grand altar; and there 
bleſſing a mantle, veil, and ſcapular, put them on her, and 
gave her a new name. 

Having here made her vow, and the biſhop having harangued 
the people in praiſe of the new recluſe, he conducted her 
proceſſionally to her recluſion; the clergy all the way {ſinging 
Veni ſponſa Chriſti, &c. 

Here the biſhop bleſſing her a-freſh, conſecrated the reclu/zon, 
and ſhut her up in perpetual confinement. 

RECOGNISANCE, See the article RECOGNIZANCE.. 

RECOGNITION, Rxtcocxitio, denotes an acknow- 
tedement—The word is particularly uſed in our law-books, 
for the title of the firſt chapter of the Stat. 1 Jac. I, where- 
by the parliament acknowledged the crown of England, after 
the death of queen Elizabeth, to have rightfully deſcended to 
king James. | | 

RECoGNITION, in the drama. Sce DriscovERv. 

RECOGNITIONE adnullanda per vim & duritiem fata, 
is a Writ to the juſtices of the common- bench, for ſending a 
record touching a recognizance, which the recognizor ſuggeſts 
to have been acknowledged by force and hard dealing : that 
if it ſo appear it may be diſannulled. See REC OOGNI- 
2 ANC E. 

Tranſcriptio REco6NITIONIS fade cram juſticiariis itineranti- 
bus. See T RANSCRIPTIO, 

RECOGNIZANCE, or RERCOGNISANCE, in law, a 
bond, or obligation of record acknowledged to the king; teſ- 
tifying the recognizor to owe to the recognizee, a certain ſum 
of money. | | 
It is thus called, becauſe recognized, or acknowledged in ſome 
court of record, or before ſome judge, maſter in chancery, 
or juſtice of the peace, 

Meer recognizances are not ſealed, but enrolled z and execu- 
tion, by force thereof, is of all the recognizor's goods or 
chattels (except draught beaſts, or implements of huſbandry) 
and the moyety of his land. | 

There are alſo recognizances for bail, others for appearing at 
the ſeſſions to proſecute a felon, others for good behaviour, &c., 

RECOGNIZANCE is alſo uſed in our antient ſtatutes, for the 
verdict of the twelve jurors impanelled upon an aſſize; hence 
called recognitors. See JURY and VERDICT. 

RECOGNIZEE, is he t6 whom one is bound in a recogni- 
zance—He that is ſo bound is called REcoGN1zo0R. 

RECOIL, or REBouxD, the reſilition of a body, chiefly a 


fire-arm ; or the motion whereby, upon exploſion, it ſtarts 


or flies backwards. See Gun, MorTaR, Oc. 

The greater the charge, ceteris paribus, the greater the re- 
bound—By an experiment made before the royal ſociety, and 
related in the Phils. Tranſact. it was found that cannons 
charged to a certain degree, throw the ball from right to left 


1 


REC 
of their own direction ; but that the cannons 
coil from left to right. 
Some of the gentlemen of the French academy doubt 
the juſtneſs of the obſervation, Mr Caſſini, the ee ang 
dertook to repeat the experiment; which he did by — 2 
a machine, as like that uſed in England as he could: md : 
tried over, and over again. 3 
The reſult was, that the ball, when the gun had liber 
recoil, was always thrown to the right of the point to w 5 
was thrown when the gun was fixed without a poſi 
rebounding ; but then the recoil was always made the ſa 
Way, diz. to the right; and he never found that contraiety 
of directions between the ball and the rebound, obſerved j 
the Engliſh experiment. See Hiſt. Acad. R. Scienc. 4, ; 5 
p. 120, c. Ps 
The cauſe of the Phænomena ſeems very difficult to afſion : 
for ſuppoſing the guns of a common make, with the touch- 
hole on the top, we cannot ſo much as gueſs what cauſe ſhould 
conſtantly determine the ball from right to left Unleſs ſome 
very material circumſtances be owitted in the recital the 
have given us of the experiment. , 
RECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, whereby thoſe 
ideas fought after by the mind, are with pain 2nd ende 
found, and brought again to view. See Mx MoRy, R 
NISCENCE, Mopk, TIN KING, Ec. 
RECOLLECTS, a congregation of reformed Fran 
called alſo Friars minor of St Francis, of the Hrid al 
See FRANCISCAN, 
They were eſtabliſhed about the year 1530; when ſome reli. 
gious of the order of St Francis, willing to keep his rule to the 
letter; Clement VII. gave them houſes, particularly Tulles 
in the Limoſin, and Murat in Auvergne, whither they might 


themſelves ;+ 


hich it 


bility of 


avour 
EMI- 


ciſcans, 
Vance. 


retire, and receive ſuch as were diſpoſed to follow them— 


The ſame year he approved the reform ; and in 1 584 it was 
carried into Italy. 

RECOMMENDATI. See ArFFipaTvus. 

RECONCILIARI, in our law-books, Sc. —A church i; 
ſaid reconciliari, to be reconciled, when it is conſecrated a- 
freſh, after having been polluted or profaned; as by the poſ- 
ſeſſion of pagans, heretics, &c. See CHurcn, Conss- 
CRATION, PROFANATION, | 

RECONNOITRE *, in war, to go view and examine the 
ſtate of things, in order to make a report thereof. 

* The word is pure French, ſignifying litterally, to Is, 

recollect. 

We ſay, to reconnoitre the coaſts, to reconnoitre a port, Hc.— 
A body of horſe was ſent to reconnoitre their camp, the ground, 
the condition of the roads, rivers, &c, i 
A general is to go reconnoitre in perſon, the place to be be- 
ſieged, in order to learn it's ſituation, avenues, it's ftrengths 
and weakneſſes, 

RECONNOITRE is alſo uſed at ſea To reconnitre a veſſel, 2 
fleet, Sc. is to approach near enough to examine the rate 
and burthen of a veſſel, &c. the force it may have a-board, 
what nation it is of, &c. 

To reconnoitre a land, or ſhore, is to obſerve it's ſituation, 
in order to find what land it is. 

RECORD, Recorpum, in law, an authentic teſtimony 
of any thing in writing, contained in rolls of parchment, 
and preſerved in a court of record. See CouRT, ROLL, 
Oc. 

Records are ſaid to be vetiſtatis, & veritatis, veſtigia—An 
act committed to writing in any of the king's courts, during 
the term wherein it is written, is alterable; being no record: 
but that term once ended, and the act enrolled, it is a record, 


and of ſuch credit, as admits no alteration, or proof to the 


contrary. 

Lawyers reckon three ſorts of records : viz. a judicial record, 
as attainder, &c,—a minifterial record upon oath, as an office 
of inquiſition found—and a record made by conveyance and con- 
ſent, as a fine, or deed enrolled, and the like. 


Matter of REcoRD. MATTER. 
Muſter of REcoRD. 8 Musr ER. 
Oyer de RECORD. ee } Over. 

Priſoner upon maiter of RECORD, PRISONER: 


RrcoRp, among fowlers: a bird is ſaid to record, when it 
begins to tune, or ſing within itſelf ; to form it's notes, ao. 
diſpoſe it's organs for ſinging. IM 
The cock thruſh is diſtinguiſhed from the hen in recording; 
the firſt being more loud and frequent than the ſecond. 
RECORDARE facias, a writ directed to the ſheriff to - 
move a cauſe depending in an inferiour court, 25 n 
court, county- court, court of antient demeſne, Cc. to : 
king*s-bench, or common-pleas. he's 
It is thus called, becauſe it commands the ſheriff to ma- 
record of the proceedings either by himſelf, or others 3 a 
then to ſend up the cauſe. | 8 1 
RECORDER, RECORDATOR, a perſon whom . 
mayor, or other chief magiſtrate of any city or town 1 
porate having juriſdiction and a court of record within 


precincts, does aſſociate with him, for his better direchon 
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in matters of juſtice, and proceedings according to law. Sce 
[ 


layoR, &c. ' i 
4 5 uſually i man verſed and experienced in the com- 


mon law—In ſome towns which have their particular aſ- 
zes within themſelves, and no mayor, the recorder is the 
0 OR DO & proceſſo mittendis, is a Writ to call a record, 
: pra us with the whole proccedings in the cauſe, out of an 
inferior court, into the king's court. ö var? 
RECOVERY, in a legal ſenſe, an obtaining of any thing by 
judgment, or trial at law: anſwering to eviclio among the 
civilians. See JUDGMENT and TRIAL. 
There is a true and a feigned recovery. 
True RECOVERY is an actual or real recovery of any thing, 
or the value thereof, by judgment—as if a Man ſuc for any 
land, or other thing, and have a verdict, and judgment for 
var] or common RECOVERY, is a ſort of Hie juris; "ee 
ing a certain form or courſe preſcribed by law to be obſerved 
ſor the better aſſuring of lands and tenements to us; the end 
and effect whereof is to diſcontinue and deſtroy eſtates tail, 
remainders, and reverſions, and to bar the intails thereof. 
See Tail, REMAINDER, REVERSION, Cc. 
This recovery is either with a ſingle, or a double voucher. 
In RECOVERY with a ſingle voucher, there are three partics 
required, the demandant, the tenant, and the vouchee. 
The demandant is he who brings the writ of entry, and may 
be termed the recoverer— The tenant is he againſt whom the 
writ is brought, and may be called the recoveree—T he vou- 
chee is he whom the tenant voucheth, or calls to warrant for 
the land in demand. See VOUCHEE. 
NECOVERY with double voucher, is where the tenant voucheth 
one, who voucheth another, or the common vouchee. | 
The point is a little quaint, and perplexed : to explain it, 
ſuppoſe a Man deſirous to cut off an eſtate tail in lands or 
tenements, to the end that he may ſell, give, or bequeath 
them; the firſt thing he does, is to caufe a feigned writ of 


entry, ſur diſſciſin in le poſt, to be brought, of the lands of 


R E C 


By the French laws, recrimination is of no force till the c:i- 
minal have been purged legally. 


RECRUDESCENCE, RECRUDESCENTIA, in medi- 


cine, is, when a diſeaſe that was gone off returns again. 
Sce RELAPSE. 


RECTANGLE, in geometry, called alſo eblong, and Le 


ſquare, a quadrilateral rectangular figure, ( M LIK, Ts. 

Geometry, fg. Go) whoſe oppoſite ſides (OP and NQ, as 

allo ON and PQ) are equal. See QuapRiLant- 

RAL. 

Or, a redtangle is a parallelogram, whoſe ſides are unequal, 

but angles right. See PARALLELOGRAM. 

To find the area of a rectangle; meaſure the length of the 

tides ML and MI; and multiply them by one another: 

the product is the area of the reti angle. 

Thus ML being==345 foot, and M I=123 foot; the are: 
will be found 42435 ſquare feet. 

Hence, 1%, redtangles are in a ratio compounded of that of 
their ſides ML and IK; and therefore redtangles which 

have the fame height, are to each other as their baſes ; and 

thoſe which have the ſame baſe are to each other as their 
heights. | 

29, If therefore there be three lines in continual proportion; 
the ſquare of the middle one is equal to the re&angle of the 
two extremes. Sce PROPORTION. 

3, If there be four right lines in continual proportion; the 
reftangle under the extremes is equal to the vectangle under 
the middle terms. 

, If from the ſame point A fig. 61. be drawn two lines; 
one whereof, A D. is a tangent to a circle, the other a ſe- 
cant AB: the ſquare of the tangent A D, will be equal to 
the rectangle under the ſecant AB; and that part of it with- 
out the circle, A C. 

5 If two or more ſecants Aa, AB; &c. be drawn from 
the ſame point A; the refangles under their wholes and their 
parts without the circle, will be equal. Sec SECANT, 

69, If two chords interſect each other, the rectangles under 
their ſegments will be equal. Sce CHoRD. 
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which he intends to dock the entail; and in a feigned decla- | Similar RECTANGLES. See the article SIMILAR. 4 
ration thereupon made, pretends he was diſſeiſſed by him, | RECTANGLE, in arithmetic, is the ſame with product or 
who by a feigned fine, or deed of bargain and fale, is named | fatum. See PRODUCT and MULTIPLICATION. 

and ſuppoſed to be tenant of the lands. RECTANGLED, RicaT-ANGLED, triangle, is a trian- 


This feigned tenant, if it be a ſingle recovery, is made to ap- 
pear, and vouch a poor fellow, the bag-bzarer of writs of the 
cuſtos brevium of the common- pleas; (where alone theſe com- 
mon recoveries are allowed) who makes default : upon which 
a judgment 1s by this fiction entered, that the demandant ſhall 
recover, and have a writ of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſion of the 
lands in queſtion; and that the tenant ſhall recover the value 

of the lands againſt the lands of the vouchee bag-bearer, 
(who has not a foot of land) which is an imaginary ſatisfacti- 
on ſor the heir in tail, though he is to be never the better for 
it. See ENTAIL. | 
Ey this means one Edward Howes, a bag-bearer, and com- 
mon vouchee, in the ſpace of 20 years, paſſed, or ſuffered 
to be recovered againſt him, a great part of the lands of Eng- 
land ; obliging his own lands to anſwer the value of thoſe re- 
covered againſt the tenants or remainders in tail, 

Clerk of enrollments of RECOVERIES and fines. See CLERK. 


KE.COUPEE, in Jaw, to rebate or diſcount. See REBATE. | 


and DiscounT. | 
* The word is pure French; formed of re and couper, to 
cut again. 
Thus, if a man have ten pounds iſſuing out of certain lands, 
and he dillciſes the tenant of the land; in an affize brought 
by the difſeiſce the diſſeiſor ſhall recoupe the rent in the da- 
Recover, alſo denotes a quick ſharp reply to a peremptory 
demand. Sec REPARTEE. 
. N'T, in our old law-books, implies cowardly, faint- 
Te dee CHAMPION, COMBAT. and DUEL. 
2 recrcantiſe. See the article CRAVEN. | 
e was ſo reproachful a word, that Glanville would 
not deſeribe it Ræcreuntes equi is uſed by Fleta, lib. 2. cap. 2. 
72 dull, jaded horſes. AA vor. 
| n | wh RECREMENTUM, in medicine, ſome 
on Yous Matter mixed wich other that is uſeful. See F- 
In which ſenſe it amounts to much the ſame with feces, or 
excrement. Sce FACES and EXCREMENT. 
BEE REMENT 1s ſometimes alſo uſed to denote ſuch ſecreted 
Ju wy 0 the body, as are afterwards of uſe to the economy: 
aint . Impha, gall, Sc. — which are thus called in contra- 
5 tion to excrements, Which are expelled out of the body, 
pre ve ons uſe. See EXCREMENT. 
= Mt 2 7 4 10 . n accuſation brought by 
uled againſt his accuſer \ C- 
Tee 8 » upon the ſame fact. See Ac 
M e parties have made their mutual complaint at the 
ime; the buſineſs is firſt, to determine who ſhall be 


ch I ; 
| , Denker; and who the accuſed; i. e. on whom ſhall fall 
i recrumination. &. : 
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gle, one of whoſe angles is right, or equal to 900. 

There can be but one right angle in a plain triangle; there- 
fore a rectangled triangle, cannot be equilateral. ' See TRI“ 
ANGLE. 


RECTANGULAR, in geometry, is applied to figures, 


and ſolids which have one or more angles right. See AN- 
GLE, Ec. 

Such are ſquares, rectangles, and rectangled triangles among 
plain figures; cubes, parallelepipeds, &c. among ſolids. See 
FIGURES, SOLID, c. 

Solids are alſo faid to be refeneular with reſpect to their ſitu- 
ation: thus, if a cone, cylinder, &c. be perpendicular to the 


plane of the horizon, it is called a refangular or right cone, 


cylinder, &c. See CONE and CYLINDER. 

The antients uſed the phraſe reclangular jection of a cone, to 
denote a parabola ; that conic ſection, before Apollonius, 
being only conſidered in a cone whoſe ſection by the axis 
would be a triangle, right-angled at the vertex. 

Hence it was that Archimedes entitled his book of the qua- 
drature of the parabola, by the name of rectanguli cont [celiv. 


RECTANGULAR barometer. ts BAROME TER. 
N * * — 7 
RECTANGULAR windmills. 
RECTIFECATIO NF, the act of redifying, i. e. of cor- 


recting, remedying, or redreſſing ſome defect or error, in 


W1INnDMILLS. 


reſpect either of nature, art, or morality, See RIGHT, 
REcTiTUDE, &c. x 
| *The word is compounded of rectus, right, direct, and 
fo, I become. Ho 


RECTIFICATION, in chemiſtery, is the repeating of a diſtil- 


lation or ſublimation ſeveral times; in order to render the 


ſubſtance purer, finer, and free from aqueous, or earthy 


parts. See DISTILLATION. FN | 
Refification is a reiterated depuration of a diſtilled matter, 
e. gr. brandy, ſpirits, or oils; by paſſing them again over 
their fæces, or marc, to render them more ſubtile, and ex- 
alt their virtues. See SPIRIT, Cc. 

Fixed falts are hind win by calcination, diſſolution, or filtra- 
tion. See SALT, DISSOLUTION, Ec. | 
Metals are re&ified, i. e. refined, by the coppel; regulus's, 
by repeated fuſions, &c. See METAL, REFininNG, &c. 


RECTIFICATION, in geometry, is the finding of a right line 


equal to a curve. See CURVE. | 
All we need to find the quadrature of the circle, is the vecti- 


cation of it's circumference ; it being demonſtrated, that 


the area of a circle is equal to a rectangled triangle, whoſe 
two ſides comprehending the right angle, are the radius, and 
a right line equal to the circumference. See CIRCLE and 
CIRCUMFERENCE. | | 

To redify the circle, therefore, is to ſquare it: or rather 
both the one and the other are impoſſible For the various at- 
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tempts to reCtify the circle in order to the quadrature, &c. 
See QUADRA TURE of the circle, 
The re&ification of curves is a branch of the higher geometry; 
wherein the uſe of the new-invented integral calculus, or in- 
verſe method of fluxions, is very conſpicuous—PFor, fince a 
curve line may be conceived to conſiſt of innumerable right 
lines, infinitely ſmall ; if the quantity of one of them be 
found, by the differential calculus ; their ſum, found by the 
integral calculus, gives the length of the curve. 
Thus, if MR (Tab. Analy/. fig. 18.) = dx, and m R= ay; 
Min, or the clement of the curve will be / d4x* + dy*. Sce 
ELEMENT. 
If then, from the differential equation, to the particular curve, 
we ſubſtitute the value either of dx*, or of dya, we ſhall 
have the particular element, which being integrated, gives 
the length of the curve. See CALcuLus Integralis and 
FLUXI1ONS. | 
Indecd the element of the curve is ſometimes more commo- 
diouſly determined from ſome particular circumſtances ; in- 
ſtances whereof we ſhall give in the rectification of the parabola 
and cycloid. 
To RECTIFY the parabola For this we have 

| adx = 2ydy 

a2 x2 = 4y* dy? 

dx? = 4y* dy? * a> 

V (48 bd) SY (d* + 45% d* : a*) = N (aa +4 y : 4: 
To render this element of the curve integrable ; let it be re- 
ſolved into an infinite ſeries; (ſee SERIES.) Then in the ge- 
neral theorem. | 
n=2m=1iP=a Q = 4%½˙ : Pb n A 


AQ =. % =—26:a=B. 
n 
— 22 — 3.2 - C 


2u a 42 43 
ci. 2. 2 =D 
3*¹ | a3 42 a5 
$ 
— DQ=— 19 Y=—IY, &c. in infinitum, 
41 45 a* 47 
Wherefore, dy y/ (aa +4zy) : a=dy + 2222 + 
| a* a+ 
4 dy 10 dy Sc. Whoſe integral y + 293 — 2y5 ＋ 
as as za: 5a 
2 — — Sc. In infinitum expreſſes the parabolic 
7a 28 | 
arch A 


Hence, fir/t, let AC, and DC (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 19.) be 
the conjugate ſemi-axes of an equilateral hyperbola; then 
will AC=DC==a. Suppoſe MPS ay, M x; then 
will APS x- 4; conſequently, by reaſon of PB. AP 
= P Mz xx — aa= 4yy, and hence xx = 4yy + aa; conſe- 
quently; N (A Tag.) If then gm be ſuppoſed inh- 
nitely near QM, we ſhall have Qq=ady; and therefore 


the element of the area CMA (aa + 4%. The 


rectification of the parabola therefore depends on the quadra- 
ture of the hyperbolic ſpace CQMA. 


It is to be here noted that all integrations or ſummations are | 


reduced to the quadratures of curves; in what caſes ſoever 
they be uſed : ſo that to have them perfect, the rule laid down 


under quadrature of the logiſtic curve, muſt be obſerved 


throughout. 
To RECTIFY the cycloid— Let Ax, AB=1, ( fig. 27.) 
then will Qq—=MS=ax, PQ=y ( xx.) And hence 
APR. x=x7:2; conſequently by reaſon of the ſimilitude 
of the triangles APQ and Mms, 
AQ:AP:: MS: Mm 

K: 4 1: 2 :: dx: x: 26, 
Therefore Mm: is the differential of the cycloidal arch AM 
=x—1:2&, Wherefore / I: 2dæx =2x":2?=2 AP 
is the arch AM. 
The re&ification of curves Mr de Moivre ſhews may be ob- 
tained by conſidering the fluxion of the curve as an hypote- 
nuſe of a rectangular triangle, whoſe ſides are the fluxions 
of the ordinate and abſciſſa: care being taken in the expreſſion 
of this hypotenuſe, that only one of the fluxions be remain- 
ing, as alſo only one of the intermediate quantities, viz. that 
whoſe fluxion is retained: an example will render this clear. 
The right ſine CB (fig. 20.) being given, to find the arch AC, 
— Let AB S, CB=y, QA=r. CE the fluxion of the 
abſciſſe, ED the fluxion of the ordinate, CD the fluxion of 
the arch CA. From the property of the circle 27x — xx =, 


whence 2rx — 2xx = 2yy, and therefore x = yy. But 


CDyg=y + == *L2 LL 9 


rr 2rsx + xx 


Y rr—yy 

I = * 

—"2 2; therefore CD 2 = © 
R HO 


Tr —y V= 
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T rr EP 55 be thrown 


2 
into an infinite ſeries, and the ſeveral members of it be my) 
jy my]. 


tiplied into ry, and then the lowing quantity 6 
we ſhall _ the length of the r . C. ot eachbe taken, 

RECTIFIED Spirits, &c. are ſuch as have under 
operation of rectification, or have been diſtilled Bra the 
ver, to ſeparate from them any heterogeneous matter = 

might have ariſen with them in the former diſtillation 2 
1 "  & 
ence we ſay, ſpirit of wine twice rectißed. thr: 
fied, &c. See ure, * » Thrice reg; 
It is the rectification that makes the differ. ace between þ 
dy and re#&ified ſpirits of wine. See BRAND. YT 

RECTIFIER, in navigation, is an inſtrument uſed 
termining the variation of the compaſs, in order to yz; 
ſhip's courſe, &c. See VARIATION and Cours 1) the 
It conſiſts of two circles, either laid upon, or let into on | 
other, and fo faſtened together in their centres that ge 128 
preſent two compaſſes, the one fixed, the other owe ef 
each divided into 32 points of the compaſs, and 369 de = 
and numbered both ways, from the north and the "ar, 
ing at the eaſt and weſt in go degrees. wa 
The fixed compaſs repreſents the horizon, in which the north 
and all the other points are liable to variation. g 
In the centre of the moveable compaſs is faſtened a ilk thread 
long enough to reach the outſide of the fixed compas, But 
if the inſtrument be made of wood, an index is uſed inſtead 
of the thread. See CoMPass. 

RECTIFYING of curves. See RECTIFICATION, 

RECTIFYING of the globe, or ſphere, is a previous adjuſting ot 
the globe or ſphere, to prepare it for the ſolution of problems 
See. GLOBE and SPHERE. ; 
It is done by bringing the ſun's place in the ecliptic on the 
globe, to the graduated fide of the braſs meridian ; elevatin 
the pole above the horizon, as much as is the latitude of the 
place: fitting the hour index exactly to twelve at noon; and 
ſcrewing the quadrant of altitude (if there be occaſion) to 
the zenith. 

All this is comprehended under the term, rectifying the globe. 
When this is done, the celeſtial globe repreſents the true po- 
ſture of the heavens, for the noon of that day it is rectified for. 

RECTILINEAR, RicaT-LineD, in geometry, is applied 
to figures whoſe perimeter conſiſts of right lines. See Fi- 
GURE, PERIMETER, LINE, &c. 

RECTILINEAR angle. © ANGLE, 

RECTILINEAR maps. See 4 Maps. 

RECTILINEAR ſuperficies. SUPERFICIES, 

RECTITUDE, RRCTITUpo, RecTum, in matters of 
philoſophy, refers either to the act of judging, or of willing 
and therefore whatever comes under the denomination of rec- 
titude, is either what is true, or what is good: theſe being 
the only objects about which the und exerciſes it's two fa- 
culties of judging and willing. See TRUTH and Goop. 
Rectitude of the mind, conſidered as it judges, i. e. of the fa- 
culty of judgment, conſiſts in it's agreement and conformity 
to the nature and reaſon of things; in it's determining and 
deciding about them according to what their conſtitutions, pro- 
perties, uſes, &c. really are. See JUDGMENT, See alſo 
Locic, Ec. | | 
Rectitude of the mind, conſidered as it wills, called alſo moral 
rectitude, or uprightneſs, conſiſts in the chooſing and purſuing 
of thoſe things which the mind, upon due inquiry and atten- 
tion, clearly perceives to be good; and avoiding thoſe that 
are evil, See WILL. 

RECTITUDINES, in law, rights, or legal dues, belong- 
ing either to God or Man. See RIGHT. 

RECTO, in law, a writ uſually called a writ of right ; of 
ſo high a nature, that whereas other writs in real action are 
only to recover the poſſeſſion of the lands, c. in queſtion, 
loft by the plaintiff or his anceſtor ; this aims to recover both 
the ſeiſin thus loſt, and the property of the thing: fo that 
both rights are here pleaded together ; that of property, and 
that of poſſeſſion. See PROPERTY and POSSESSION. 


And conſequently, if yy —. 


for de- 


medy. See RIGHT. c 

There are two kinds of this writ : Breve magnum de rects, ot 
breve de recto patens, a writ of right patent; and rect clau- 
ſum, a writ of right cloſe. ; 
The firſt is ſo called, becauſe ſent open— It lies only for him 
that hath fee-ſimple in the lands ſued for, againſt the tenant 
of the freehold at leaſt, | : 
Indeed, the writ of right patent is extended in practice be- 
yond it's original intention: for a writ of right of dowry 
which lies for the tenant indower, is patent; and ſo in ſeve- 

ral other caſes. Fitzherb. 
The writ of right cloſe, called alſo breve parvum de rect, * 
directed to the lord of antient demeſn, or the bailiff of the 
king's manors, and lies for thoſe who hold lands and tene- 
ments by charter, in fee-ſimple, or in fee-tail, or for term © 


— re 


If a man loſe his cauſe upon this writ, he is without all re- 


life, or in dower, if they be ejected out of ſuch lands or diele 1 


REC 
or his heirs may ſue out the writ of right 
egg or] > as lord of 1 5 demeſn, commanding 
2 un richt in his court. : 
him net eccleſie, a writ of right, lying where a 
e rioht of advowſon in fee to him and his heirs, and 
man 3 dying, a ſtranger preſents his clerk to the 
2 * and he not having brought his action of quare im- 
2 nor darrien preſentment within fix months, has ſuffered 
on him. 
. 1 & heredis, a writ which lies for him 
W 10 tenant dying in his nonage, A ſtranger enters and takes 
y heir. a a 
. lands holden in capite, or by knight's ſervice, 
is become uſeleſs dy the Stat. 12. Car. II. But not where 
there is a guardian in ſocage, or appointed by the laſt will of 
Lack 23 a writ of right of dower, which lies for a 
woman that has received part of her dower, and proceeds to 
demand the remnant in the ſame town againſt the heir or his 
; ian, See DOWER. ee 
gon py date unde nihil habet, is a writ of right which lies in 
* caſe whe!t the huſband having divers lands and tenements, 
has afliired no dower to his wife; and ſhe is thereby driven to 
ſue for her thirds againſt the heir, or his guardian. LE 
RECTO de rationabili parte, a writ that lies between privies of 
blood, as brothers in gavel-kind, or liſters, or other copart- 
eners, as nephews and neices; and for land in fee-{imple. | 
If a man leaſe his land for life, and afterwards die, leaving 
iſſue two daughters, and after, the tenant for life likewiſe 
dies; the one fiſter entering on all the land, and ſo deforcing 


the other, the ſiſter ſo deforced ſhall have this writ to recover 


art, ; 
1 quando dominus remiſit, a writ of right, which lies 
in caſe where lands or tenements in the ſeigniory of any lord, 
are in demand by a writ of right. 
If the lord hold no court ; or at the prayer of the demandant 
or tenant, ſend his writ to the king's court, to put the cauſe 
thither for that time; this writ iſſues for the other party, and 
has it's name from the words compriſed, which is the true oc- 
caſion thereof. | } 
RecTo ſur diſclaimer, a writ which lies where the lord, in 
the court of common pleas does avow upon his tenant, and 
the tenant diſclaims to hold of him; upon which diſclaimer 
the lord ſhall have this writ. 
RecTo felis. See the article FoL ro. 


RECTOR, of a pariſh, the parſon; or he who has the 


charge or cure of a pariſh church. See PARSON. 

If the predial tythes of the pariſh be impropriated, or ap- 
propriated, i. e. either in lay hands, or in thoſe of ſome ec- 
cleſiaſtical community, inſtead of rector, the parſon is called 


vicar. See VICAR and IMPROPRIATION—In England are | 


reckoned 3845 rectories. See PARISH. 

The name re&or denotes him governor, or ruler, quia tantum 
Jus in eccleſia parachiali bet, quantum pra uus in eccleſia 
collegiata. See PARSONAGE. * 

Recror, alſo denotes the chief elective officer in ſeveral fo- 
reign univerſities ; particularly that of Paris. See UniveR- 
SITY, | | 
The „Hor is choſen afreſh every three months: antiently he 
was choſen every ſix weeks. The alteration was made by the 
legate of pope Nicholas III. in 1278. 
The rector is choſen out of the faculty of arts While that 

faculty, and the faculty of theology were united, one officer 

had the inſpection of both, under the title of chancellor : upon 
their diviſion, a rector was created. 

The rector makes a ſolemn proceſſion four times a year, at- 
tended by the doctors, batchelors, Gc. in their formalities. 
RECTOR is alſo uſed in ſeveral convents for the ſuperior, or 

officer who governs the houſe. See SUPERIOR. 


The Jeſuits uſe it for the ſuperiors in ſuch of their houſes, as | 


are either ſeminaries or colleges. See IEsurr, COLLEGE, 

EMINARY, Cc. a 

Aero, or RECTORATE, RECTORIA, a pariſh- 
church, parſonage, or ſpiritual living, with all it's rights, 


Reber. and tythes. See CHURCH, Panish, PARSON, 
EC TOR, 6c, | 


RECTUM, in law. See RecTro, RicuT and RECTI- 


TUDE, 


ECTUM, in our old law-writers, is alſo uſed for a trial or 


accuſation. See TRIAL, c. ; 


—— Rectum, denotes a trial at law, or in'the common 
2 of lau. — Stare ad rectum, denotes to ſtand a trial— 
1 gare, to petition the judge to do right. 

a br in anatomy, denotes the third and laſt of the large 
| ines—dee Tab. Anat. ( Splanch) fig. g. lit. f. See alſo 


NTESTINE, 


t 18 . . ** G 

5 ; a called, becauſe it paſſes ſtraight from the os ſacrum 
mus; Without making any turns or circumvolutions, 
2s all the other guts do, 


''s length is uſually about a hand I daci 
po, ally s- breath; and it's capacit 
the thickneſs of three fingers—It's upper part is tied faſt - 


the oſſa ſacrum and coccygis, by means of the peritonæum; 
and in men to the neck of the bladder, in women to the 2 
gina uteri: it's lower end, the anus, is {urniſhed with three 
muſcles. See Anus. 
The firſt, is the ſphincter ani ſerving to ſhut it, and prevent 
the excrements from paſſing out involuntarily. Sce Spy1xc- 
TER, Cc. 
The other two, are the levatores ani, which ſerve to raiſe o: 
pull back the ren after the expulſion of the excrement: ; 
which, eſpecially after hard ſtools, is apt to be too far protru- 
ded. See LEVATOR ANI. ' 
RECT US, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral mufeles; 
on account of the ſtraightneſs of the courſe of their fibres, 
from their origin to their inſertion; having particular deno- 


minations from the parts to which they minifter, as the Rec- 


tus abdominis, rectus femoris, rectus capitis lateralis, major ex- 
ternus, minor externus, major internus, minor internus, and 
rectus palpebræ. 

Rc rus abdominis, is a muſcle of the lower belly, which a- 
riſes from the ſternum, and the extremity of the laſt two tibs ; 
and goes ſtraight down to the fore-part of the abdomen, to 
be inſerted in the os pubis.—See Tab. Anat. (Mol.) fig. 1. 
n. 47. fig. 2. n. 28. See allo ABDOMEN. hs 
It hath three or four innervations, or rather tendinous co- 
arctations of its fleſhy fibres, which divide the belly of it, 
as it were, into ſo many diſtinct muſcles, | 
It has veins and arteries, which creep on it's inſide from the 
mammuillary and epigaſtric veſſels, which communicate toge- 
ther, that the blood may return by the mammillary veins, 
when the paſſage is ſtopped by the epigaſtric which are com- 
preſſed in women with child. 

REcTvus femoris, is a muſcle of the leg, which ariſing from 
the lower part of the ſpine of the ilium, and deſcending be- 
tween the two vaſti, is inſerted into the patella.—Sce 7b. 
Anat. ( Myal.) fig. 1. n. 53. See alſo FEmuR, 

RECTvUs palpebræ, is a muſcle which lifts up the eyelid. It 
ariſes from the bottom of the orbit of the eye, where the op- 
tic nerves pierce the cranium, and pafling above the ſuperbus, 
is inſerted by a large tendon into the border of the eyelid. * See 
PALPEBRA. 

REcTvus capitis lateralis, a pair of ſhort thick fleſhy muſcles, 
riſing from the ſuperior part of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
firſt vertebra of the neck, whence it aſcends, and is inſerted 
into the os occipitis. See HE ap. 

It's uſe is to move the head laterally towards either ſhoulder : 
y_ they act together, being antagoniſts, they keep it 
eady. | 

REcrus externus capitis major, the third pair of muſcles of the 
head, ariſing fleſhy and tendinous from the upper part of 
the double ſpine of the ſecond vertebra of the neck, and 
ſpreading in it's aſcent, is inſerted into the poſterior part of 
the os occipitis.—lt ſerves to draw the head directly back upon 
the firſt vertebra. 

RECTus externus minor, a pair of muſcles ariſing from the 
hind-part of the firſt vertebra of the neck ; and inſerted into 
the middle of the os occipitis. 

It ſerves likewiſe to draw the head directly backwards. 
Theſe two muſcles are otherwiſe called renuentes. 


REcTvus internus capitis major, a pair of muſcles ariſing from 


the fore-part of the five interior tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
firſt vertebra in the back, near it's great hole, 

REcTus internus minor, ariſes from the fore-part of the firſt 
vertebra of the neck; and is inſerted into the anterior ap- 
pendix of the os occipitis, immediately under the former. 
Theſe ſerve to nod the head forwards, being antagoniſts to 
the rectus externus, or renuens, on the back of the head; and 
are hence alſo called annuentes. 

REcTvUs in curia, in law, one who ſtands at the bar, and no 
man objects any thing againſt him. 

When a man hath reverſed the outlawry, and can participate 
of the benefit of the law, he is ſaid to be rectus in curia. See 
OUTLAWRY. 

RECURRENT, REecuRREns in anatomy, a nerve ari- 
ſing from the par vagum, and diſtributing ſeveral branches to 
the larynx, to aſſiſt in the formation and modulation of the 
voice; whence it is alſo called the vocal nerve. See NERRVE, 
Voice, c. 

It has it's name recurrent, from it's reaſcending or running 
back again from the thorax to the larynx. 

There are really two recurrents, right and left : the left a- 
riſes from the trunk of the vagum; the right from a plexus 
thereof, immediately under the clavicle—T hey both run up 
along the trachea, to which they impart ſome twigs, and end 
at laſt in the muſcles of the larynx. 

Their office appears partly hence, that a dog is not able to 
bark after they are cut. See LARYNX. 

RECUSANTS, perſons who refuſe to acknowledge the 
king's ſupremacy. See SUPEMACY, and Convict. 


Such are the Roman catholics, who hold the pope to be | 


over him; hence called popiſh recuſants. See Pope and 
Kiss. 4 272 
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The Romaniſts are not charged with double taxes, &c. meerly 
as romaniſts, but as recuſants. . 
RECUSATION, Rrcvsaro, an act whereby a judge is 
deſired to refrain from judging ſome certain cauſe, on account 
of his relation to one of the parties; or ſome capital enmity, 
or the like. 

By the French laws kinſhip within the fourth degree, is deem- 
ed a legal cauſe of recufation ; as alſo the judge's being god- 
father, c. of one of the parties. 

RED, in phyſics, one of the ſimple or primary colours of na- 
tural bodies, or rather of the rays of light. See Bopy, Ray 
and COLOUR, 

The red rays are thoſe of all others the leaſt refrangible : 
hence, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the different degrees of 
refrangibility to ariſe from the different magnitudes of the lu- 
minous particles whereof the rays conſiſt; the red rays, or 
red light, is concluded to be that which conſiſts of the largeſt 
particles. See REFRANGIBILITY. | 
Authors diſtinguiſh three general kinds of red ; one bordering 
on the bluc, as colombine, or dove colour, purple, and crim- 
ſon. See PuRPLE, &c. Another bordering on yellow, as 
flame-colour and orange. See ORANGE, &c. Between 
theſe extremes is a medium partaking neither of the one nor 
the other; which is what we properly call red. 

Acids turn black, blue, and violet into red; and red into 
yellow; and yellow into a very pale yellow—Alcalt's change 
red into violet, or purple, and yellow into feuillemort, or 
dead leaf colour. Sce Acip and ALCALI. 

Terreſtrial and ſulphurous matters become red by extreme 
heat; and ſome, at length, black; as we ſee in brick, red 
bole, red chalk, ſlate, punice, &c. which when vitrified by 
a burning glaſs, become black. = 
Lobſters become red by a moderate fire; and by a violent 
one black. Mercury and ſulphur mixed and heated over a 
moderate fire, make a beautiful red, called artificial cinualar. 
Sce CINNABAR. 

An acid ſpirit, as lemon juice, being poured on a blue ſolu- 
tion of turnſole, turns it into a beautiful red—Alcali reſtores 
it to it's original blue. Filtrating of the reddiſh wine takes 
from it all it's r-4 colour. 

M. de la Hire obſerves, that a very luminous body viewed 
through a black one, always appears red: as when the ſun is 
ſeen ſhining through a black cloud. He adds, that many peo- 


ple who ſee all the other colours perfectly well, yet have no 


idea of red, and only ſee it as black. Sce BLUE. 

Red, in dying, is one of the five ſimple, or mother colours of the 
duyers. See COLOUR and DYING. | 

Some reckon ſeven kinds, or caſts of red: vix. ſcarlet red, 
crimſon red, madder red, half-grain red, lively orange red, 
and ſcarlet of cochineel. But they may be all reduced to three ; 
according to the three principal drugs which give the colours ; 
which are vermillion, cochineel and madder. 
The fine ſcarlet, called ſcarlet of the gobelins, is given with 
agaric, bran-water, woad and ſcarlet grain, or kermes. Some 
dyers add cochineel, and others fennigreek ; brightening it 
with bran-water, agaric, tartar, and turmeric. See SCAR- 
LET, 

Crimſen red is dyed with bran-water, tartar, and cochineel 
meſtique. See CRIMSON. | 

' AZadder red is dyed with madder ; to which ſome add realgal, 
or arſenic; others common ſalt, or other ſalts, with wheat 
flower; or agaric with ſpirit of wine, with galls or turmeric. 
dee MannDER. RED] 
The half-graia is made with agaric and bran-water, half 
ſcarlet-grain, half madder, and ſometimes turmeric. 

"The half crimſon is made of half madder, half cochineel. 

As to the lively orange red, the ſtuff muſt be firſt put in yel- 
low, then in a liquor made of goat's hair (which has been 
boiled ſeveral times with madder, and now) diſſolved over the 
fire with certain acids, as urine, tartar, Cc. 

The ſcarlet of cochineel, or dutch ſcarlet, as the French call it, 
is made with ſtarch, tartar and cochineel ; after firſt boiling 
it with alum, tartar, ſal-gemma and aqua-fortis, wherein 
pewter has been diſſolved. See COCHINEEL., 

Beſides theſe ſeven reds, which are good and allowed colours, 
there is alſo a brafil red ; which is diſcouraged, as fading eaſily. 
See BRAZIL. | 

Of the ſeven good reds, only four have particular caſts or 
ſhades: the madder red, crimſon red, lively orange red, and 
ſcarlet of cochineel. | 

The caſts or ſhades of crimſon, are fleſh-colour, peach-colour, 
carnation-roſe-colour, and apple- tree- flower- colour — Thoſe 
of madder, are flc{h-colour, onion-peel-colour, and flame- 
colour-—Fhoſe of orange are the ſame with thoſe of crimſon. 
Scarlet, beſides the ſhades of all the reſt, has ſome peculiar to 
itſelf, as cherry-colour, fire-colour, Cc. 


Rey, in painting — For painting in oil colours they uſe a red 


called cinnalar or vermillion ; and another called lacca. See 
each in it's place, CINNABAR, VERMILLION and 
LACCA:. | 

In limning, and freſco, for a violet red, inſtead of lacca they 


RED 


uſe a natural earth found in England; for a krow 
uſe er. See REDDLE, OKER, Se. we they 

RED, in heraldry, See the article GuLxs, 

RED, in coſmetics, a fucus or paint wherewith the 
liven their cheeks and lips. , 
There are two kinds of reds; the one in leaves, called Sy 

1 


ladies en. 


red; the other a liquor, which is an extract of ſcarlet d aniſh 
RED ar/enic. See the article ARsENIC. 1 
RED chalk (CHALK, 
RED deer HuxTixc, 
Rep fiſh Frsn. 
Rep lad 5 See the articles 4 LR ap. 
RED ar | STAR, 
RED flora s STORAX, 
Rep tartar TARTAR. 


REDENS or REDAN T. See REDE&Ns. 

RED DAI — Precipe quod REDDAT, See Precipy 

REDDANDIS chartis. Sce the article CnMARTIS. 

REDDENDUM, in law, a clauſe in a leaſe, Oc. where, 
a rent is reſerved to the leſſor. See RENT and LEA wy 

REDDITARIUM, an ancient law term, for a terrier. 
or rental, in which the rents and ſervices of a m 3 
down. Sec ROLL, RENT, TERRIER, Oe. 

RED DIT ION, REppirio, a ſurrendering or reftorin 
In law it denotes a judicial acknowledgment that a thin 
queſtion belongs to the demandant. 

REDDLE, RuppLEe, or Red chalk, a red foffile ſtone 
which has it's particular mine or quarry ; and is uſed by paint 
ers, Sc. to make red pencils, or craions for defionins, 
The beſt is the produce of England, is moderately hard, ef 
to cut or ſaw into long ſlips. The goldſmiths and oilders 10 
uſe it to burn the gold leaf they uſe— Some call reddl:, lapis 
hematites, ſuppoſing it to have a particular faculty of ſtopping 
blood: but others will have the real hæmatites to be another 
ſtone. See H MATITES. 

RED EEMABLE S, are lands, funds, c. fold with a re- 
ſervation of the equity of redemption. See RE DE Mr.“ 
TION. 

Crown lands are redeemable for ever ; others only for a certain 
time, | 

REDEMPTION, Repemyrt1o in law, a faculty or 
right of re- entering upon lands, E&c. that have been fold, and 
e ; upon re- imburſing the purchaſe- money, with legal 
coſts. 8 
Bargains wherein the faculty, or, as ſome call it, the u if 
redemption is reſerved; are only a kind of pignorative contrads, 
A certain time is limited, within which the faculty of redenb- 
tion, ſhall be exerciſed ; and beyond which it ſhall not extend. 

REDEMPTIONS, RenemyPrTIoNnes, in our old law- 
writers, denote grievous mulcts impoſed by way of commuta- 
tion for the head or life of the delinquent. See Raxsom and 
MrsERICORDIA. 

REDENS, REDANS or REepanrT, in fortification, a kind 
of work indented in form of the teeth of a ſaw, with faliant 
and re-entering angles ; to the end that one part may flank or 
defend another, See Work, DEFENCE, &c. 

It is alſo called ſaw work, and indented work. The faces 
flank one another. 

Redens are frequently uſed in the fortifying of walls, where 
it is not neceſſary to be at the expence of building baſtions; 
as when they ſtand on the fide of a river, a marſh, the ſea, &c, 
The parapet of the corridor is frequently redented, or carried 
on in the way of redans. See PARAPET and COUNTER- 
SCARP, | 

REDHIBITION, REDHIBITITO, in the civil law, an 
action allowed a buyer, whereby to annul the fale of ſome 
moveable, and oblige the ſeller to take it back again, upon 
the buyer's finding it damaged, or that there was ſome pet- 
ſonal cheat, &c. a 
The redhibition, or redhibitory action, has place in ſeveral 
caſes, in the body of the civil law—If a horſe was ſold that 
had the glanders, were broken-winded, or foundered, it wi 
a redlibitory caſe ; and the ſeller might be obliged to take hin 
again within nine days, | 

REDINTEGRATED medals. See the article MEDAL | 

REDINTEGRATION, RepinTEGRATIO, in the chi 
law, the act of reſtoring a perſon to the enjoyment o 
whereof he had been illegally diſpoſſeſſed. 
In France, where a perſon is diſpoiled of his property, he claims 

it again by a redintegrand, or action of reſtitution — Ihe?“ 
dintegrand muſt be demanded within a year and a day, other- 
wiſe it is precluded, ; 

REDINTEGRATION, in chemiſtry, the reſtoring of any 2 
body, or matter, whoſe form has been deſtroyed by leine 
tion, corroſion, ſublimation, or the like; to it's former n 
ture and conſtitution. | 3 
The redintegration of mercury is properly es eker 
See REviviFiCaTION — Mr Boyle has an exprets © 
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redinieg? 28 could re- produce true chryſtals of the uſual form 


} it * 1. Os * : 
f d virtue of ſalt-petre. See SALT-FETRE 
an 


ic is a ſtrong objection againſt the chemical 8 on 

"not redintegrate the body they were pro , by 

Wy TE them. See PRINCIPLE and ELEMENT. 
2 to argue that the body did not properly conſiſt of 
This ſeems Ni that they were not originally contained in 
(ach elements; Ol * Fi Rae F 2 
re rather produced by the Fire. See FIRE, Oc. 
49 2 Sce the article AD pacem. 

RE DIRE ad pacem- h diſſeiſt ade by him who once 
-DISSEISIN, in law, a diiteiin made by | 

RED © was found and adjudged to have difleifled the ſame man 
2 lands or tenements 3 for which there lics a ſpecial writ, 
| „ it Fredi ſſeiſin. 

7 Ne 21 ef in domeſday and other anti- 
. 5 probably the ſame rod, or rad- nights, viz. 

Mn | b the tenure or cuſtom of their lands were to ride 

er y is * lord of the manor about his buſineſs. 

„50 U0BT* or RE DOUTE, REDpucTvus, in fortificati- 
15 II ſquare fort, without any defence but in front; 
lines of circumvallation, contravallation, and 

approach; as at ＋ a ERS of corps de garde, and to de- 

xe” ge 8 

tend one. i French, formed from the Latin, reductus. 

In marſhy grounds, redoubts are often made of ſtone work, 

for the ſecurity of the neighbourhood : their face conſiſts of 

from ten to fifteen fathom 3 the ditch round them from eight 
to nine foot broad and deep; and their parapets have the ſame 
nickneſs. See SCONCE. 

R 10 NESsIN G, the rectifying, or ſetting, any thing ſtraight 
again. See RECTITICATION. 

Trees and other plants have a natural faculty of redreſſing 

themſelves, when by any external cauſe they are forced out 

of the perpendicular. Sce PERPENDICULARITY, 

In the moral ſenſe, to redreſs grievances, 1s to reform or re- 

move them. ; : : 

To redreſs a ſtag, among hunters, 1s to put him off his 

changes. « 

REDSEAR. See the article IRON. | 

REDUBBORS, thoſe who buy ſtolen cloaths, c. and to the 
end they may not be known, turn them into ſome other co- 
lour, or faſhion, &c. See FRIPPERY, and REGRATOR, 

REDUCE in chemiſtry, See the article REDucT, og 

REDUCTED chart. See the article CHART. 

REDUCING ſealer, is a thin broad piece of box, with ſe- 
veral lines and ſcales of equal parts, thereon ; for turning 
chains and links into acres and rods, by inſpection. See RE- 
DUCTION, Ee. | 
It is uſed by ſurveyors to reduce maps or draughts from one 
dimenſion into another: it is ſometimes alſo called the ſur- 
veying ſcale. See SCALE. 

REDUCT, or Repvir, a military term, fignifying an ad- 
vantazeous piece of ground, - entrenched and ſeparated from 
the reſt of the place, camp, &c. for an army, garriſon, 
| 6 to retire to in caſe of ſurprize. See CASTLE, and 

ONJON, | 

Revucr, in building, a quirk, or little place, taken out of a 
larger, to make it more uniform and regular; or for ſome 
other convenience, as for a little cabinet aſide of a chimney, 
alcoves, &c. See QuIRK. | 

Repucr, or Rępox, among chemiſts, is a powder by which 
calcined metals and minerals are reduced again to their regu- 
lus, or pure ſubſtance. See REGULUs, CAlx, Ce. 

REDUCTION, Repucr10, in the ſchools, a manner of 
bringing a term or propoſition, which before was oppoſite to 
ſome other, to be equivalent to it. See PROPOSITION, c. 
Reduction is effected by the addition or retrenchment of a 
negative particle Thus, to reduce this propoſition : u man 
5 a1 animal, to be equivalent to it's oppoſite, every man is an 
animal; I drop the negative, and ſay, man is an animal. — 
After the like manner might the term, every man, be reduced, 
by adding the negative, and ſaying there is no man. 

REDucTtion of propoſitions, is uſed in a more general ſenſe, 
for any expreſſion of one prpooſition, by another propoſition 
equivalent thereto, See PROPOSITION. | 
1 : : Maar ge. therefore, there are two propoſitions required ; 
es 2 15 reducing; which are conſidered as the ex- 
io 1 ; = 3 and to be connected in the reduction, by 
3 e particle that is, which here has the effect of a 
2 e Som qa that is, animals think, and no- 
9 uind p thin. Where the propoſition preceeding 
Ae ee. and the ſubject of the reduction; that 
Fong 08 2 « r- e reduces, and has the effect of the pre- 
ee reduction and the particle that IS, acts as a co- 
Be Ec FE >. not barely that the propoſition is expreſſed by 

ele 8 equivalent one, or as it were the ſame. 

t ee of ſyllogiſms, is a regular changing or tranſ- 

| S r an 1mpertect ſyllogiſm into a perfect one—Or, it 


is a change of a ſyllogiſm i : 2 
ceffity of the Mlation or f. n 067k nd mg hnerrnn0 Hugg 
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on, a ſma 
uſed in trenches, 


it by pouring a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of nitre | 


ference is made more evident. See | 


R E D 


Reduction obtains in ſyllogiſms of the ſecond and third figure: 
as alſo in the indirect mode of the firſt By it, cheſe are all 
brought to the firſt, See Moop and Figure, 
There are two kinds of this reduction, the one direct or of- 
tenſive, performed merely by a converſion of one or both the 
premiſes, or by a tranſpoſition thereof; as when Cam s- 
TRES is reduced to CELARENT. 
The other indirect, called per impeſſille, or ad abſurdum, 
whereby the perſon who denies the goodnch and levitimacy 
of an imperfect ſyllogiſm, is reduced to affert or grant ſome- 
thing abſurd and impoſſible; or contradictory to ſome other 
thing maintained by him. 
Suppoſe e. gr. a perſon granting the premiſes of the following 
ſyllogiſm denies the concluſion Al. fraud is prohibited, *but 
Jome trading is not prohibited, therefore ſome trading is not 
fraud—We thus proceed agaiuſt him : if the ſyllogiſm be not 
good, the antecedent is juſt, but the confequent falſe ; and 
therefore the contrary of the concluſion mult be true: now, 
I take the contrary of the concluſion which you thus give, 
. all trading is fraud; and of that with the other premiſe 
of the former ſyllogiſm, viz. the major, which you likewiſe 
grant, make a new ſyllogiſm; thus, all fraud is prohibited; 
all trading is fraud ; therefore all trading is prohubited. But 
this propoſition, all trading is prohibited, and the other, ſome 
trading is prohibited, which you granted me in the firſt ſyllo- 
giſm, are contradiCtorics. 

REDUCTION, in arithmetick, is the converting of monies, 
weights, or meaſures, into the ſame value in other denomi- 
nations; e. gr. pounds into ſhillings and pence ; or ſhillings 
and pence into pounds, | 
The reductions of the principal monies, coins, weights, and 
meaſures, antient and modern, foreign and domeſtic, are 
found under the reſpeCtive articles, MoN EY, Coin, WEICH T; 
ME asuRE, Pouxp, Foor, c. 

Reduction is of two kinds: 19. deſcending : when a quantity is 

to be brought from a higher denomination to a lower. 

This is done by conſidering how many of the next leſs de- 

nomination are contained in the next greater before, and by 
that number multiplying the greater. See MULT1PLICa- 

TION, 

Thus pounds are reduced into ſhillings by multiplying by 20 ; 

ſhillings into pence by multiplying by 12; and pence into 

farthings, by multiplying by 4. See Pouxp, Oc. 

Trey pounds are reduced into grains, by multiplying by 12, 

20, and 24. And averdupors hundreds into ounces, by 4, 28, 

and 16. See OUNCE, &c. 

The 29. aſcending ; when a lower denomination is to be re- 

duced to an higher. 

In order to this, divide the leaſt by ſo many of it's denomina- 

tion as are contained in the next greater : thus 24720 pence, 

divided by 12, and the quotient by 20, give 103 pounds, 
See DIVISION. | 

If there remain any thing in each diviſion, it is reſpectively 

either odd pence or ſhillings : thus 6713 pence reduced, give 

271. 195. 5d. cut off the lait, the reſt is the pounds re- 

quired, 

To expedite the practice, ſeveral compendious ways of re- 

duction have been invented. See PRACTICE. 

Thus yards are turned into ells, by ſubſtracting a fifth; and 

into ells Flemiſh by adding a fiftth—Ells Flemiſh are reduced 

into yards, by ſubſtracting a quarter—Ells Flemiſh reduced to 

ells Engliſh by multiplying by 6, and cutting off the right 

hand figure. See ELL, &c. a 

Great pounds of ſilk of 24 ounces, are reduced to pounds of 
16 ounces, by adding one half. Pounds of 16 ounces into 
pounds of 24, by ſubſtracting one third. 

REDUCTION of fra#tions. See the article FRACTION. 

REDUCTION of equations, in algebra, is the clearing them 
from all ſuperfluous quantities, bringing down the quantities 
to their loweſt terms, and ſeparating the known quantities 
from the unknown; till, at length, only the unknown 
quantity is found on one ſide, and known ones on the other. 
See EQUATION. | | 
The reduction of an equation is the laſt part of the reſolution 
of the problem. See RESOLUTION, and PROBLEM. 

The end of all algebraical operations, is to have the unknovrn 
letter alone in one member of the equation; and in the 
other, all the known letters, without any mixture of un- 
known; for, in this caſe, it is evident that the value of 
the unknown quantity is found. 

This reduction is effected by adding the quantities ſubſtracted, 
ſubſtracting thoſe added; multiplying thoſe divided, and di- 
viding thoſe multiplied; extracting the roots out of powers, 
and raiſing roots to powers; ſo as ſtill to preſerve an equa- 
lity. See EQUALITY — This ſuffices for the reduction of 
ſimple equations ; but for higher equations, the procels is leſs 
obvious. 


that as the unknown letter is raiſed to a higher power, it will 
be found in it's lower powers, mixed and combined fo many 
more times with known quantities, and of conſequence 


will be ſo much the more difficult to be diſengaged there- 
10 M | from 


From the manner wherein powers are formed, it is evident, 
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from. And the difficulty is the ſame, where there are ſeve- the predicate is attributed to the ſubje&, ges Re 
ral unknown letters multiplied ſingly one into another, and TION, *PLICK. 
again multiplied by known letters, See PROBLEM. 


The uſual reduplicating words are quatenus, 4; fo far ac 
The reduction of the equation being made; from the laſt federed as, inaſmuch as, c. Hence, f a, en. tl 
quantity thus gained, the geometrical conſtruction is to be | RE DUPLICATIVE proportions, are ſuch wherein the fu P 
deduced. Sce CONSTRUCTION. ject is repeated, with ſome circumſtance or condition * b 
REpucrT1on of curves. See the article CURVE. men, as men, are rational: tings, as kings, are e | . 
RDUc rio of a figure, defizn, or dravght, is the making a but God. ee BM 0 
copy thereof either larger or ſmaller than the original; ſtill | REDUX, in chemiſtry. See the article Repu, E | t 
8 the form and proportion. Sce FIGURE. REE, Re, Reis, or Rzs, a little Portugueze copper co HH I 
he great uſe of the proportional compaſles is in the reduc- nearly equal to the late French denier tournois, or to fry * t 
tion of figures, c. whence they are allo called c-mpaſſes of part of the Engliſh farthing. See Coix. Ute * f 
reduction. Sec COMPASS, The ree is both a current and imaginary money ; the Þ 6 F 
There are various methods of reducing figures, Sc. the moſt gueze uſually reckoning by recs, as the Spaniards "Ig Z g 
caſy is by means of the pentagraph or parallelogram; but this ravedis. Sce MARAVEDIS. E * L 
has it's defects. See PENTAGRAPH— Lhe bett and molt Strangers in treating with them, are frequently ſurprized wit 
uſual methods of reduction, are as follow : demands of ſeveral thouſand rees, when the matter bw 
To REpuce @ figure: As ABCDE (Tab. Germetry, fig. 64.) them is only of a few pieces of eight; the millree or thouſan 
into a leſs compaſs : about the middle of the figure, as z, rees, only making 6s. 3d. fterl.—750 of them are equal t | 
pitch on a point: and from this point draw lines to it's ſeve- the piece of eight. See MILLREE. 4 | 
ral angles, A, B, C, Sc. then drawing the line @ b, paral- | REED, an antient Jewiſh meaſure. See Mp ASU RRE. 
lel to AB, bc parallel to BC, Sc. you will have the figure Anſwerable to this is the canna or cane of ſome modern nat. | 
abcde ſimilar to ABCDE. ons. See CANE. : 
If the figure abcde had been required to be enlarged, there | EzechiePs REED. See EZECHIEL's REtp. 
needed nothing but to produce the lines from the point be- | REEF, a term in navigation When there is a great pale of 
yond the angles, as z D, x C, Ec. and to draw lines, viz. wind, they commonly roll up part of the ſail below, that by 
DC, DB, Sc. parallel to the fides 4c, db, &c. this means it may become the narrower, and not draw ſo much 
To REDUCE a figure by the angle of propurticn—Suppoſe the fi- wind ; which contraCting or taking up of the ſail, they call a R 
gure ABCDE (Ig. 65.) required to be diminiſhed in the reef, or reefing the ſail. 
proportion of the line AB, to ab. (Fig. 66.) Draw the in- So alſo when a top-maſt is ſprung, as they call it, that!“ 
definite line G H (Fig. 67.) and from G to H ſet off the cracked, or almoſt broken in the cap; they cut off the lowe; N 
Line AB: on G deſcribe the arch HI. Set off the Line ab piece that was near broken off, and ſetting the other part, no 5 
as a chord on HI, and draw GI. Then with the angle much ſhorter, in the ſtep again, call it a reefed top-maſt. 
IGH you have all the meaſures of the figure to be drawn. | REEL, in the manufactures, a machine ſerving for the office R 
Thus to lay down the point c, take the interval BC, and of reeling. See REELING. 
upon the point G deſcribe the arch K L; alſo, on the point There are various kinds of reels ; ſome very ſimple, others 
G deſcribe MN; and upon A with the diſtance MN de- very complex ; of the former kind, thoſe moſt in uſe are, R 
{cribe an arch cutting the preceeding one in c, which will de- 1. A little reel, held in the hand, conſiſting of three piece; 
termine the fide bc. And after the ſame manner are all the | of wood; the biggeſt and longeſt whereof (which does not ex- 
other ſides and angles to be deſcribed— The ſame proceſs will ceed a foot and a half in length, and ; of an inch in diameter) 
alſo ſerve to enlarge the figure. is traverſed by two other pieces diſpoſed different ways, 
To REDUCE a figure by a ſcale—Meaſure all the ſides of the 20. The common reel, or windlaſs, which turns upon a pivot 
figure, e. gr. ABCDE, by a ſcale, and lay down the ſame and has four flights, traverſed by long pins or ſticks whereon 
meaſures, reſpectively, from a ſmaller ſcale in the proportion the ſkain to be reeled is put, and which are drawn cloſer, or P 
required. See ScALE. 


opened wider, according to the ſkain. 

Other reels uſed in particular arts, are explained under their 

particular articles; as the reel uſed in the milling of filk, un- 4 

der the article MILLING : and that in the reeling or winding 8 

of ſilks, under the article of SiLK, c. Rn 
REELING, in the manufaCturies, the winding of thread, fi, 

cotton, or the like, into a ſkain, or upon a bottom; to pre- 

vent it's intangling. See SILK, &c. 

It is alſo uſed for the charging or diſcharging of bobins or 

quills, to uſe them in the manufacture of different ſtuffs, a, 


% REDUCE a map, deſign, or figure, by ſquares Divide the ori- 
ginal into little ſquares, and divide a freſh paper of the dimen- 
ſions required, into the ſame number of ſquares ; which will 
be larger or leſs than the former, as the map is to be inlarged 
or diminiſhed. 

This done, in every ſquare of the ſecond figure, draw what 
you find in it's correſpondent one in the firſt. See Map, Ec. 

REDUCTION f the ecliptic, in aſtronomy, is the difference be- 
tween the argument of latitude, as NP (Tab. A/tron. fig. 26.) 
and an arch of the ecliptic N R, intercepted between the plane thread, filk, cotton, &c.— Reeling is performed different ways, 
of a planet, and the node N. See ECLIPTIC. and by different engines. See REEL. 
To find the reduction the angle of inclination PN R, and the | RE-ENTRING angle, in fortification. 
argument of latitude NP being given; find, by the doctrine 
of ſpherics, the arch NR: ſubſtract NR and NP from each which we had lately fore-gone. Sce ENTRY. 

other, the remainder is the reduction. As, if I make a leaſe of land, or tenement, I do thereby fore- 

REDUCTION into firſt matter, is a term which alchymiſts uſe go the poſſeſſion : and if I condition with the leſſee, That tor 
when they find their ſubſtances putrify, and grow black. | non-payment of the rent at the day, it ſhall be lawful for me 

REepucTion is more particularly uſed for the converting of a to re-enter ; this is as much as if I conditioned to take again 
dry matter into a liquid, particularly water; which by the al- the lands, c. into my own hands, and to recover the pol 


chymiſts is held the principal of all things. See WATER, ſeſſion by my own act, without the aſſiſtance of judge, or 
PRINCIPLE, c. other proceſs. 


The reduction of metals into their firſt matter or principles, RE E R county. See the article RIER. 

according to theſe philoſophers, can only be effected by mer- | REEVE of @ church, is the guardian of it; or the churcl- 
cury; nothing elſe being able to looſen the fixt ſulphur of me- warden. See CHURCH-WARDEN. 

tallic bodies, which binds them together. See METAL and |. So, fhire-reeve is the ſheriff, or guardian of a county. dee 


MERCURY. | SHERIFF—And port-reeve, the warden of a port or haven. 
REDUCTION, in chirurgery, denotes an operation whereby a See PoRTGREVE. 


diſlocated, luxated, or fractured bone, is reſtored to it's for- REE VING, in the ſea language, is the putting a rope thro 
mer place. See BoxE, LUXATION, DISLOCATION, FRAc- a block— Hence to pull a rope out of a block, 1s called in- 
TRE Reduction or repoſition, is always performed before | reeving. | | #1 
any remedy be applied. RE-EXCHANGE, in commerce, a ſecond payment o the 
REDUTT, in military affairs. See the article REpucr. price of exchange ; or rather the price of a new 2 
REDUN DANCE, or Repuxoancy, a fault in diſ- due upon a bill of exchange that comes to be proteſted Ye 
courſe, conſiſting in the uſe of a ſuperfluity of words. See to be refunded the bearer, by the drawer or endorſer. de 
PL EON ASM. EXCHANGE. | vill of 
Words perfectly ſynonymous, are redundant, and ought to be The occaſion of re- exchange is, when the bearer of a bi 1 
retrenched— Redundancy makes the ſtyle weak and languid. exchange, after proteſting it for want either of 0546 G0Y 9 
REDUNDANT hyperbola, is a curve of the higher kind, of payment, borrows money on his own promiſe, bond, f 
thus called, becauſe it excceds the conic ſection of that name the like - or draws a bill of exchange in the place _ : 
in the number of it's hyperbolical legs; being a triple hyper- payment was to be made, on the perſon who furni e 7 
bola, with fix hyperbolical legs. See Curve and HypeR- firſt; tor which he pays a ſecond exchange, which = * 
BOLA. | | ded to the firſt already paid, the drawer of the firſt bi l 
REDUPLICAT ION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a verſe ſwerable for two exchanges, properly called exchange an 
begins with the ſame word as the preceeding one ends. See exchange. See BILL and PROTEST. 


8 
ANADIPLOSIS, The bearer of a proteſted bill has a right to recover both 


See ANGLE. | 
RE-ENTRY, in law, the reſuming or retaking that poſſeflon 
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Ake up a like ſum at re-exchange, for want of his bill being 
” es 90 or paid, 1s not ſufficient to entitle him to demand 
ee n burtement of his re-exchanze 3 unleſs he make it ap- 
_ hee actually taken up money in the place whereon the 
. will only amount to the reſtitution 
of the firſt exchange, with intereſt, the EXPENSES of pro- 
teſting, and of the journeys if there have been nw 
If a bill of exchange, payable to the bearer or or wy, de 
to-be proteſted, the re-exchange is only due upon the drawer 
for the place where the remittance Was made; not for thoſe 

laces where it may have been negotiated : atleaſt, the draw- 
er has a right to be refunded his re-exchange for, thole places, 
rſer. 

2 — is due from the drawer upon all places 
where a power of negotiation 15 gien by the bill, and upon 
Al others, if the power of negotiating be indefinite, 
Laſtly, the intereſt of the re-exchange, of the expences of the 
protelt, and the journey, are only due from the day of the 
demand, 3 N 

It is ſuppoſed to be the Gibelins driven out of Italy by the 
gaction of the Guelphs, and ſheltered at Amſterdam, who 
$-{t eſtabliſned the cuſtom of re. exchange; on pretence of the 
intereſts, damages, and expences they underwent, when the 
bills given them for the effects they had been obliged to aban- 
don, were not accepted, but came to be proteſted. Sce 
B11.L of exchange. | 

RE-EXTENT, in law, a ſecond extent made upon lands or 
tenements, on complaint, that the former extent was par- 
tially made. See EXTENT- | 

REFECTION, REFECTIO, among monks and eccleſi- 
aſtics, a ſpare meal or repaſt, juſt ſufficing for the ſupport of 
lite. SeeREPAST, PITTANCE, &c. | 

REFECTION is alſo uſed in antient authors for a duty, or ſer- 
vice incumbent on any perſon to provide meals, for eccleſi- 
altics or even princes. See PROCURA TION. 

REFECTORY, or REFECTUARY, REFECTORI- 

UM, a ſpacious hall in convents, and other communities, 
where the monks, nuns, Ec. take their refections or meals 
in common. 
The refectory of the Benedictines of St. George at Venice, 
deſigned by Palladio, is one of the fineſt in the world. 
Daviter. | 
REFERENCE, in writing, &c. a mark relative to another 
ſimilar one in the margin, or at the bottom of the page ; 
where ſomething omitted in the text, is added; and which is 


to be inſerted either in reading or copying. See CH A- 


RACTER, 

A copiſt muſt be very expert at taking references. 

References are alſo uſed in books, where things being but 
imperfectly handled, the reader is directed to ſome other part 
or place where they are more amply explained. 

Dictionaries are full of references denoted by ſee, or vide — 
By means of theſe references, the Dictionary writer ſettles a 
correſpondence between the ſeveral parts of his work ; and 
may give his dictionary moſt of the advantages of a continued 
treatiſe. See DICTIONARY. 1 

Indices or tables are only references to the ſeveral parts of the 
work where the ſeveral matters are handled. _ 


REFERENDARY, ReFerEnDaA RIUS, inantient cuſtoms, 


an officer who exhibited the petitions of the people to the 
king ; and acquainted the judges with his commands. 
An oflicer of this kind, Spelman obſerves, we had in England, 
in the time of the Saxons —The like office was afterwards diſ- 
charged by others called maſters of requeſts, See REQUEST. 
1N4 art or act of purifying a thing; or of ren- 
dering it finer, cleaner, and purer. Sce PURIFICATION, 
and CLARITYISG. | wo 
Refining is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of metals; ſugar and ſalt. 
Sce MeTaL, Sc. 
REFINING of gold is performed three ways : either with 
antumony, with fublimate, or with aqua-fortis z which laſt 
method, much the moſt uſual, and leaſt dangerous of the 
three, Is called departing or parting ; the proceſs whereof ſee 
under the articles Gor. D and DEPARTING. | 
EFINING of gold with antimony — They here uſe a wind- 
5 nace ; (a deſcription whereof may be ſeen under the arti- 
* FURNACE) with an ordinary crucible, of a ſize anſwer- 
bie to the quantity of gold to be refined; obſerving that the 
=o and antimony together do not above half fill it. 
* © 2000 being melted in the crucible, the antimony is 
dig in, 5 powder — The proportion of the mineral to the 
KG 5 1 a "= a pound to eight ounces, if the gold be be- 
pr th 5 16 carats fine: if it be beneath 16 carats, they 
Ry ve quarters of a pound to eight ounces : the coarſer 
e gold, ſtill the more antimony is required. 
155 W Os antimony is in the crucible, it is covered up; 
en Bans ah. 2 with charcoal, they put on it's 
ef ns, -. ich _ s till ſuch time as the crucible be 
ble lefe th C * e head being taken off, and the cruci- 
e Sos tne turnace itſelf, till ſuch time as it may be 
the hand, they break it, to get out the bottom | 


— 
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or culot, which is a maſs of fine gold remaining at the bot- 
tom, with the fæces of the antimony, the filver and copper al- 
loy, and ſometimes little particles of gold itſelf, over it. 
Though the gold thus prepared be very pure, yet theantimony 
gives it ſucha harſh brittle quality, that it ceaſes to be ductile : 
and muſt be ſoftened by fuſion with ſalt- petre and borax, to 
bring it to itſelf, | | 
For this operation they prepare what they call a dry coppel; 
that is, a coppel made of crucible earth, which does not im- 
bibe like the coppels made of aſhes. See CorPtr. 

The coppel being ſufficiently heated in the refining furnace, 
they put the gold in it, and cover it up with charcoal. 

As ſoon as the gold is diſſolved, which is very ſoon, by reaſon 


of the remains of the antimony, they blow it with the bellows 


to drive the mineral entirely away, which now goes off iu 
ſmoak; adding to it, as ſoon as the fumes ceaſe, a little ſalt- 
petre and borax, in powder ; which collect the impurities re- 
maining upon the diſſolution, and fix the gold in the coppel 
in form of a plate. 

The gold being taken out of the coppel, and melted a-freſh in 
a crucible, with an addition of two ounces of falt-petre and 
as much borax in powder, to each cight ounces of gold, as 
ſoon as it ceaſes to fume, they caſt it into an ingot z which 
upon trial is found 23 carats, 26 thirty-ſeconds fine. 

As to the particles of gold which may have been left behind 
with the alloy in the feces of the antimony, they get them 
out by a dry coppel, with the ſame meltings and ingredients as 
are uſed in ſoftening the former And when they are aſſured, 
by the eſſay, of the ſhare of gold that matter contains, they 
refine it, to ſeparate the copper; and afterwards make the 
depart, 

As to the gold which may be left ſticking to the dry coppels, 
they get it out by breaking, and pulverizing the crucibles, and 
by repeated lotions of the powder thereof in ſeveral waters ; 
after the manner deſcribed under the article waſhing. Sce 
WASHING. | | 


bl 


REFINING of gold by means of ſublimate — The proceſs is begun 


like that with antimony 3 7z. e. in the ſame furnace, with the 
ſame coal, the ſame fire, and the ſame crucibles. | 

The gold being melted in the crucible, they caſt in the ſub- 
limate, not pulverized, but only broke in pieces —As to the 
proportion; to 8 ounces of gold to be refined, they put an 
ounce, or ounce and a halt, or even two ounces, if the gold 
be of 22 carats ; three ounces, if 20 carats; and 4 or 6 
ounces, if it only be from 18 to 20 carats. In which laſt 
caſe they part the ſublimate into two; putting half at a time, 
with the gold, into a new crucible ; which when the opera- 
tion is over, leaves the gold from 18 to 23 carats, according 
to it's fineneſs before - After this, they raiſe it farther by the 
fire, as follows: 

The broken ſublimate being put into the crucible with the 
melted gold, the crucible is immediately covered up, to ſmo- 
ther the mineral: which done, the furnace is filled with char- 
coal, and the head put on — A quarter of an hour afterwards 
they take .off the head, lay the crucible bare, and give the 
gold air, i. e. blow off all the aſhes, and other impurities that 


may be floating on the liquid gold, with a pair of bellows, 


the nozzle whereof is crooked. | , 

This they repeat again and again, till all the impurities of the 
gold being carried off, by virtue of the ſublimate, 1t be found 
of a bright glittering colour: after which it is taken out of the 
crucible, and the gold caſt into an ingot. 

The method of refining by ſublimate is both more complete 
and cheaper than that by antimony ; but they are both exceed- 
ingly dangerous, by reaſon of their ſulphurous and arſenical 
exhalations : the only difference in their malignity conſiſting 
in this, that the poiſon of the antimony is lower than that of 
the ſublimate. See SUBLIMATE, Ec. 
Gold may alſo be refined with lead and aſhes ;- but this is a 
method ſeldom uſed, excepting in eſſays. See Es3av. 


REFINING of filver — There are two ways of refining ſilver: 


the one with lead; the other with falt-petre. The beſt and 
cheapeſt is that with lead; though that with falt-petre ſtill ob- 
tains in many places, for want of workmen who underſtand 
the proceſs of the latter, 

We ſhall here only give that with falt-petre; referring for the 
other to the article SILVER. 


REFINING 0th ſalt-petre is performed in a wind furnace —The 


filver to be refined having been reduced into grains, of the 
ſize of little peas, by pouring it, when melted, into a tub of 
common water ; it is heated over again in a boiler, 

After this they put it in a crucible, and along with it, to 
every eight ounces of metal, two of ſalt-petre. 

The crucible is now covered up with an earthen lid, in form 
of a dome, exactly luted ; which lid, however, is to have a 
little aperture in the middle. 5 

The crucible being put in the furnace, and covered with char- 


coal, which is only to be lighted by degrees, at length they 


give it the full force of the fire to put the metal into a perfect 
fuſion, This they repeat three times ſucceſſively, at an in- 
terval of a quarter of an hour. 
After the third fire they uncover the furnace, and let the om 
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ble cool; and at length break it, to get out the filver, which 
is found in a button or culot ; the bottom whercot is very 
fine ſilver ; and the top mixed with the fœces of the ſalt-petre, 
and the alloy of the ſilver, and even ſome particles of the fine 
ſilver. 

The culot being ſeparated from the impurities, is melted in 
a new Crucible, and into the diſſolution is thrown charcoal 
duſt, and the whole briſkly worked together. Then the 
crucible being covered up again, and the furnace charged 
with coal, a ſecond fire is given it. 

This done, the aſhes and other impurities are blown from 
the top of the metal, till it appear as clear as a looking- 
glaſs ; and then an ounce of borax broke in pieces is thrown 
in. 

Laſtly, the crucible being cover'd up again, they give it the 
laſt fire; after which it is caſt into ingots ; which are found 
eleven penny-weights, and fixteen grains fine. 

To recover the ſilver that may be left in the fæces, or ſcoria, 
they pound them, and give them repeated lotions in freſh wa- 
ters. Sce W ASHING. | 

RteyixinG of copper, is only performed by giving the mineral 
matter ſeveral lotions before the melting it ; and then giving 
it ſeveral repeated fuſions, Sce COPPER. 

REFINING of tin is performed much after the ſame manner as 
that of copper. See Tin. 

Though we may diſtinguiſh two kinds of fineneſs of this 
metal: the one ariſing from it's fuſion ; that tin taken firſt 
out of the furnace wherein it is melted, being always purer 
than that towards the bottom. 

The other kind of fineneſs is that given the tin by adding 
ſome other metal or mineral to it, to render it more ſonorous, 
as. well as brighter: ſuch is tin of antimony, pewter, Oc. 
See PEWTER, c. 

ReFixixG of iron, begins likewiſe by the melting it. See 
Irox. 

The greater degree of fuſion the mineral has, the more the 
metal is purified : but this firſt fuſion is not ſufficient—T'o 
render the iron malleable, and fit it to endure the file, it muſt 
be melted a ſecond time ; then forged or beaten a long time 
with huge heavy hammers, wrought by water ; then heated 
in the fire, and at laſt reduced on the anvil, into bars of ſeve- 
ral thickneſſes, See FoRGING. 

The more the iron is heated in the fire; and the more it 
is beaten, whether hot or cold, the finer it becomes. Sec 
Ir ov. 

Steel is only iron refined to a great degree by heating it, with 
ſome other ingredients which cloſe up the pores, and ſoften 
the grain thereof. See STEEL. 

REFINING of lead, is performed like that of moſt other imper- 
fect metals, by frequent meltings, ſtill ſcumming it before 
it be cold, and caſting in tallow, and other kinds of fat. 
They alſo make eſſays of lead; not to refine it, but to fee 
if it be pure, and without mixture of any other metal, See 
Leap. | 
REFINING f ſugar—The operation is begun by ſeveral ſtrong 
lixiviums or lyes of lime- water, and eggs, ſhells and all, mix- 
ed and beaten together. 


This firſt refining is performed in the Caribees and other places | 


where the ſugar-canes are cultivated ; and only ſerves for the 
brown or coarſe ſugar. 
When theſe are imported into Europe, the ſugar-bakers take 
them up, and refine them farther, by a ſecond operation, or 
rather a repetition of the firſt. 
To render the ſugar very fine, fit for confections, they uſually 
give it a third refining ; wherein they only uſe the whites of 
eggs, and their ſhells beaten together, and thrown into the 
melted ſugar; which is called clarifying the ſugar. See 
SUGAR, 
REFINING of ſalt-petre — The falt being put in an earthen 
or iron veſſel, as much ſpring- water is poured on it as ſuffices 
to diſſolve it. The veſſel is then put over a gentle fire; and 
as ſoon as the water begins to boil, alum-powder is thrown 
into it : the proportion is, one pound of alum to 128 pound 
of ſalt-petre ; and a little vinegar is added. As it boils, the 
{cum is to be taken off; and thus is it refined. See SALT- 
PETRE. | 
For the REFINING of other matters, as camphor, cinnabar, ſul- 
_ phur, lapis, ſalt, borax, &c. See CAMPHOR, CINNABAR, 
SULPHUR, SALT, &c. | 
REFLECTED wi/ion. See the article VISION. 
REFLECTING, or REFLEXIVE dial, is a ſort of dial, 
which ſhews the hour by means of a thin piece of looking- 
glaſs plate, duly placed to caſt the ſun-rays to the top of a 


2 


cieling, on which the hour-lines are drawn. See DIAL, 
REFLECTING microſcope. Microscope. 
REELECTING /cvel. See 3 LEVEL. 
REFLECTING teleſcope. . TELESCOPE. 


REFLECTION, or REFLExXION, in mechanics, the re. 


turn, or regreſſive motion of a moveable, occaſioned by the 


reſiſtance of a body, which hindred it's purſuing it's former 
direction. See MoTioNn, RESISTANCE, &c. 
It is controverted, whether there be any moment's reſt or in- 
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4. When the top of a water-bubble, by the continual fit 
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terval between the incidence and the r-fef7;g, £ 
ative, ſtand the Peripatetics, and all who co 
efted motion to be different from the incident o 
body The motion of incidence, according to 
is wholly loſt, and deſtroyed by the reſiſtance of the obſtacl. 
ſtruck againſt ; and the moveable is thus rendered 2 
quieſcent in the point of contact; till a new motia 'olutely 
fleftion is produced therein, from a contrary cauſe 2 855 
The Carteſians aſſert the negative; abſolutely 1 
reſt at all between the incidence and rue ir 75 
the motion were once deſtroyed, though but for : 4 dp 
there would be nothing to excite it again; but the bod Da 
perſevere in that new ſtate, as much as if it had been 
thouſand years. See REST and /aw of NATURE. 
Accordingly Rohault, and others, define reflection to be 
other than a change of determination; or a contin 
the former motion in a new direction. 
tion, Sc. 
As, ſay they, a pendulum, when arrived at it's 
ſweep, does not ſtop; fo a hard body, ſtriking on Ane 
hard one, does not reſt, but purſues it's motion the er 10 | 
way, according to the eſtabliſhed law of nature; and 11 
from the immediate influence or impulſe of the caufe this fit 
moved it—But this doctrine is now generally ſet a{ide £2 
Reflection is conceived by the lateſt and beſt authors, 1s « * 
tion peculiar to elaſtic bodies, whereby after 10 15 
others which they cannot remove, they recede, or turn back. 
by their elaſtic power. See ELASTIC bedy. 82 
On this principle it is aſſerted, that there may be, and ;; . 
period of reſt between the incidence and refe&im; fince the 
reflected motion is not a continuation of the other, but a2 
motion, ariſing from a new cauſe or principle, viz, the | 
cr of elaſticity. See ELASTICITY. 
It is one of the great laws of reflection, that the angle a 
ea body makes with the plain of a reffe@ing obſtacle, i; edu | 
to that wherein it ſtruck on that obſtacle. Sec Ax gk and 
INCIDENCE — For the ſeveral laws of motion obſerved in ile 
REFLECTIONS of bodies, ſee the article PxRcusstiox. 
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REFLECTION of the rays of light, in optics, is a motion of 


the rays, whereby, after impinging on the ſolid parts of ho- 
dies, or rather, after a very near approach thereto, they re- 
cede or are driven therefrom. See REFLEx12111Ty, 
The reflection of the rays of light from the ſurfaces of bodies, 
is the means whereby bodies become viſible, See Vistox. 
And the diſpoſition of bodies to reflect this or that kind of rats 
moſt copioully is the cauſe of their being of this or that colcur, 
Sce CoLoUuR. 

The reflection of light from the ſurfaces of mirrors, makes the 
ſubject of catoptrics. See CAT OT RICS. . 
The reflection of light, Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, is not 
effected by the rays ſtriking on the very parts of the bodics; 
but by ſome power of the body cqually diffuſed throughout it's 
whole ſurface, whereby it acts upon the ray, attracting or re- 
pelling it without any immediate contact. Sce Ray. 

This power he ſhews to be the ſame whereby, in other cir- 
cumitances, the rays are refracted; and whereby they are at 
firſt emitted from the lucid body. See LicHr. 

The arguments he produces to prove this are as follow — 
1. Becauſe the ſurfaces of poliſhed glaſſes, which to the eye 
appear ſmooth, are yet in reality very rugged and uneven; 
(poliſhing being nothing but the grating, ſcratching and break- 
ing off the coarſer protuberances, by means of fand, glas 
putty or tripoly.) It the rays of light, therefore, were fe- 
fected by ſtriking on the ſolid parts of the glaſs, the reflect 
would never be ſo accurate as we find they are; but the rays 
would even be as much ſcattered by the moſt poliſhed glass, 
as by the rougheſt — It remains, therefore, a problem how 
elaſs poliſhed by fretting ſubſtances can reflect light ſo regularly 
as it does, which problem is ſcarce otherways to be ſolved than 
by ſaying, that the reflection of a ray is effected, not by 4 
ſingle point of the reflecting body, but by ſome power oi the 
whole body, evenly diffuſed all over it's ſurface, and by which 
it acts on a ray without immediate contact: for that the pars 
of bodies do act upon light at a diſtance, is already ſhewn under 
the article INFLECTION. 1 
29, If the colours ſeparated by a priſm placed at the entrance 
of a beam of light into a darkned room, be ſucceſſively ci 
on a ſecond priſm placed at a greater diftance from the for- 
mer, in ſuch manner as that they all fall alike, or with a 
equal obliquity upon it; the ſecond priſm may be ſo incline 
to the incident rays, that thoſe which are of a blue colour {þa!! 
be all reflected by it; and yet thoſe of a red colour pretty or 
piouſly tranſmitted—Now, if the reflection were cauſed by the 
parts of the air or glaſs, we would aſk, why, at ee s 
obliquity of incidence, the blue ſhould wholly impinge wo 
thoſe parts ſo as to be all r-feted, and yet the r ed find pore 
enough to be in a great meaſure tranſmitted? _ * 
3. Where two glaſſes touch one another, there is no ſen!! f 
reflection, and yet we ſee no reaſon why the rays ſhould 
impinge on the parts of the glaſs, as much when contiguo® 
other glaſs, as when contiguous to air. 
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Whence it ſollows, that the ra 
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ſiding and exhaling of the re: ee, ys 2 
1 le, and almoſt inſenſible quantity 10 
that it eppears intenſely black 3 Whereas roun 
at black ſpot, where the water is thicker, the reflec- 
about that b '« to make the water ſeem very white — 
tin is 10 ae che leaſt thickneſs of thin plates or bubbles, 
ot : 5 * manifeſt refleclian, but at many other thick- 
that t juallv greater and greater. For in one of our au- 
neſſes, 575 3 the rays of the ſame colour were by turns 
_ - eo he 2 thickneſs, and reflected at another thick- 
neſs * an indeterminate number of Py : and yer ” 
the ſuperficies of the thinned body 2 r 1 ps ana ang E 
neſs, there are as many other N or rays to impinge on, 
where it is of any other thick ese ian. fall f 0 
> If red and blue rays, ſeparated by a priſm, fall ſuccef- 
rely on a thin plate of any pellucid matter, whoſe thick- 
nefs increaſes in continual proportion (ſuch as a plate of air 
between two glaſſes, the one plane and the other a little con- 
vex) the ſame plate will, in the ſame part reflect all the rays 
of one colour, and tranſmit all thoſe of the other ; but in 
will reflect the rays of one and the ſame colour, 
at one thickneſs, and tranſmit them at another ; and thus 
vrernately, and in infinitum—Now it can never be imagined 
that at one place the rays which tor inſtance, exhibit a blue 
colour, ſhould have the fortune to ſtrike on the ſolid parts, 
ind thoſe which exhibit a red to hit on the void parts of the 
bod; and at another place, where the body is either a little 
thicker, or a little thinner, that on the contrary the blue 
/hould hit on the pores, and the red upon the ſolid parts. 
60. In the paſſage of light out of glaſs into air, there is a re- 
Hellen as ſtrong as in it's paſſage out of air into glaſs, or ra- 
ther a little ſtronger, and by many degrees ſtronger than in 
it's paſſage out of glaſs into water. f 
Now it ſeems improbable that air ſhould have more reflecting 
parts than water or claſs: but if that thould be ſuppoſed, yet 
it will avail nothing; for the r-flefon is as ſtrong or ſtronger 
when the air is drawn from the glaſs by the air-pump, as 
when it is adjacent to it—If any ſhould here object, on Des 
Cartes's hypotheſis, that though the air be drawn, there is a 
ſubtle matter remaining to ſupply it's place, which being of 
a denſer kind, is better fitted for the reflection of light than 
any other body: beſide that we have elſewhere ſhewn ſuch ſub- 
tle matter to be fictitious z and that ſuppoſing it's exiſtence, 
aud it's refieeting power, no light could ever have been propa- 
ated, but mult have been all r2fefted back to the lucid body, 
immediately after it was firſt emitted ; the following experi- 
ment docsevidently convict it of falſity. | 
70. If light in it's paſſage out of glaſs into air ſtrike more 
obliquely than at an angle of 40 or 41 degrees, it is wholly 
rofiefted, it leſs obliquely it is in great meaſure tranſmitted 
Now it is not to be imagined, that light at one degree of ob- 
liquity ſhould meet with pores enough in the air to tranſmit 
the greater part of it, and at another degree ſhould meet wich 
nothing but parts to reflect it wholly ; eſpecially conſidering 
that in it's paſſage out of air into glaſs, how oblique ſoever 
be it's incidence, it finds pores enough in the glaſs to tranſmit 
a great part of it — If any ſuppoſe that it is not reflected by 
the air, but by the outmoſt ſuperficial parts of the glaſs, 
there is ſtill the ſame difficulty: beſides, that ſuch a ſuppoſiti- 
on is unintelligible, and will alſo appear to be falſe by applying 
water behind ſome part of the glaſs inſtead of air: for fo, in 
2 convenient obliquity of the rays, ſuppoſe of 45 or 46 de- 
Srecs, at which they are all refe&ed where the air is adjacent 
to the glaſs, they ſhall be in great meaſure tranſmitted where 


the water is adjacent to it: which argues, that their reflection 


ſuch n litt 
from it, 


* 


or tranſmiſſion depends on the conſtitution of the air and 
water behind the glaſs, and not on. the ſtriking of the rays 
upon the parts of the glaſs ; the rays not being reflected untill 
they have reached the laſt part of the ſurface, and are begun 


to go out. For if in going out they fall upon a ſurface of oil 


and water, they proceed; the attraction of the glaſs being 


allanced by an equal force the contrary way, and prevented 
from having it's effect by the attraction of the liquor adhering 
to it: but if the rays in paſſing out of this laſt ſurface fall into 
g vacuum which has no attraction, or into air which has but 
l ittle, not enough to counter-balance the effect of the glaſs ; 
in this caſe the attraction of the glaſs draws them back, and 
rofiects them. | : 
1 Villoppens {till more evident, by laying two glaſs priſms, 
en es glaſſes of two teleſcopes, the one plane and the 
e TY ; — upon each other, ſo as they may neither 
the hing 12 - e — far a-part. For that light which falls on 
ene urface o the firſt glaſs, where the glaſſes are not 
throw A f E of an inch a-part, will be tranſmitted 
the of fee. OY and through the air or vacuum between 
= Pee = wy pals into the ſecond glaſs: but if the ſecond 
farkins => ch bh gd then the light paſling out of the ſecond 
ed hs rit glaſs into the air or vacuum, will not pro- 
utreturn into the firſt glaſs, and be reflected. | 


ys are drawn back again by 


i k . p 
me force in the firſt glaſs ; there being nothing elſe to oc- 


caſion their return — 


Vor. II. O 130. 


And hence too, it follows, that the re- 
| | 
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AHection is not eflected by means of any jubtle matter, conti— 
guous to the hind furtace, according to the principles of Des 
Cartes; fince that matter ought to fit them when the 
glaſſes were nearly contiguous, us well as when the ſecond 
glaſs is quite removed, 

Laſtly, If it be aſked how ſome of the rays come to be »-- 
feietted, and others rranſmittcd : and why they are not all alike 
reflected , fuppoling the reflection owing to the action of 20 
whole ſurface? the ſame great author thews, that there a. 
both in the 1ays of light, and in the bodics themiclves, ccr- 
tain vibrations (or lome ſuch property) impreſted on the rays, 
by the action either of the luminary that emits them, or ot 
the bodies that reficee? them; by means whereof it happens, 
that thoſe rays in that pat of their vibration which conſpires 
with the motion of the parts of the body, enter the body, arc 
refracted and tranſmitted ; but thoſe in a contrary part of 
their vibration reflected. See VigrRaTion and ME DIC u. 
See alſo REFRACTION and TrRaxnsMi*SION., 

Add, that every ray of light, in it's paſſage through any re- 
fracting ſurſace, is put into a certain tranſient contlitution or 
ſkate, which in the progreſs of the ray returns at equal inter- 
vals, and diſpoſes the ray at cach return to be cuſily tranſmit- 
ted through the next refratting ſurface ; and between each re- 
turn to be eaſily refiefted by it. 

Thele alternate diſpoſitions, which Sir Iſaac Newton calls fits 
of eaſy reflection, and of eaſy tranſmiſſion, he accounts for by 
ſuppoſing that the rays of light, in impinging on bodies, cx- 
cite vibrations therein, which happening to move faſter than 
the rays, when a ray is in that part of the vibration which 
conſpires with it's motion, it paſſes through; but when in 
the contrary part of the vibration, is beat back again: whence 
every ray is ſucceſhvely diſpoſed to be caſily refefted, or eaſily 
tranſmitted, by every vibration which overtakes it, See 
TRANSMISSION. 


- 


REFLECTION, in catoptrics, is the return of a ray of light 


from the poliſhed ſurface of a ſpeculum or mirrour, dri ©: 
thence by ſome power reſiding therein, Sec MIRROUR and 
CATOPTRICS, 

The ray thus returned is called a reflex, or reflected ray, ot 
ray of reflection; and the point of the ſpeculum whence the 
return commences, the point of reflection. 

Thus the ray AB (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) proceeding from the 
radiant A, and ſtriking on the point of the ſpeculum B; be- 
ing returned thence to C; B C repreſents the refedted ray, and 
B the point of reflection in reſpect whereof A B repreſents the 
incident ray, or ray of incidence, and B the point of incidence. 
dee Pol x r and Ray. | 
Again, a line C G drawn from any point as C of the reflected 
ray BC, perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is called the cathetrs 
of reflection, or cathetus of the eye : as a line AF, drawn from 


the radiant perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is called the cathetus 


of incidence. See CATHETUS. 

Of the two angles which the reflected ray BC makes with the 
mirrour, the ſmalleſt, CBE, is called the angle F reflection: 
as, of the two angles the incident ray makes with the {pecu- 
lum, the ſmalleſt AB D is called the angle of incidence. See 
ANGLE. | 
If the mirrour be either concave, or convex, the ſmalleſt 
angles the ray makes with a tangent to the point of reflee!;cr 
and incidence, are the angles of reflection and incidence, 

The angle CB H which the reflected ray makes with a per- 
pendicular to the point of refleclion, is called the inclmation of 
the reflected rays ; as the angle A BH is called the 7nclination 
of the incident ray. Sce INCLIN ATION. 

General laws of REFLECTION—l. If a ray of light be reflected 
from a ſpeculum of any form ; the angle of incidence 1s ever 
equal to the angle of reflection — This law obtains in percuſ- 
fions of all kinds of bodies, and conſequently muſt do ſo in 
thoſe of light. See /aws of PERCUSSION, fee allo ANGLE. 
It might therefore be here aſſumed as an axiom : but it 1s of 


that importance, and it's demonſtration ſo beautiful, that we 


cannot omit it — Suppoſe, then, DC (Vg. 54.) an incident 


ray, propagated from the radiant D: here, though the motion 


of the ray be ſimple, yet it's-determination in the line D C 
being oblique with reſpect to the obſtacle, is really compound- 


ed of two determinations; the one along DE, the other 


along DG. See Courouxp motion. 

The force along DC, therefore is equal to the two forces 
along D G and D H. But the obſtacle G F only oppoſes one 
of the determinations, viz. that along D G (for it cannot 
oppoſe a determination parallel to_itfelf, as DE;) therefore 
only the force along DG will be loſt by the ftroke ; that 
along DH or G C remaining entire — But a body perfectly 
elaſtic (ſuch as we ſuppoſe the ray of light) will recover by 
it's elaſticity, the force it loſt by the ſhock. See ELas- 
ici v. 

The ray, therefore, will recover the ſorce D G or CH. 
Thus, retaining both it's forces, and both it's former de- 
termination H C and CF, after percuſſion, it will be im- 
pelled along C F and C H, by the fame forces as before along 
D H and DG. By it's compound motion, therefore, it will 


deſcribe the right line CE, and that in the ume time as 
10 N DC 
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r — —— 
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DC; and HE and DH will be equal, as being deſcribed by 
the ſame force. Now, the two triangles DCH and CH E 
are equal, and conſequently their ſimilar angles equal. Since 
then, HCA=HCF; DCA the angle of incidence, is 
equal to ECF the angle of reflection. Q. E. D. 

This law is confirmed in light by an eaſy experiment. For a 
ray of the ſun falling on a mirrour, in a dark room, through 
a little hole; you will have the pleaſure to ſee it rebound, fo 
as to make the angle of reflection equal to that of incidence. 
See CAMERA obſcura. 

The fame may be ſhewn various other ways: thus, e. gr. 
placing a ſemicircle F ; G (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) on a mir- 
rour D E, it's centre on B, and it's limb perpendicular to 
the ſpeculum ; and aſſuming equal arches, Fa and Ge; 
place an object in A, and the eye in C: then will the object 
be ſeen by a ray reflected from the point B, and if B be co- 
vered, the object will ceaſe to be ſeen. | 
Hence, 19. If a ray of light, as H B, fall perpendicularly on 
the ſurface of a ſpeculum D E, it will be reflected back upon 
itſelf. 

29, From the ſame point of a ſpeculum, ſeveral rays cannot 
be reflected to the ſame point; for in that caſe all the ſeveral 
angles of reflection would be equal to the ſame angle of inci- 
dence ; which is abſurd. 

3®. One ray as A B cannot be rHeoted to two or more points; 
for in that caſe all it's angles of reflection would be equal to 
the ſame angle of incidence ; which is as abſurd as before. 
Sce RADIANT. 

II. Each point of a ſpeculum reflects rays falling on it, from 
each part of an object—Hence, ſince ſeveral rays coming from 
ſeveral parts of a radiant object, cannot be reflected from the 
ſame point of a ſpeculum to the ſame point ; the rays that 
flow from different points of the object, are ſeparated after 
reflection : and hence each ray ſhews the point whence it pro- 
ceeded. Sce VISION. 

On this principle it is that the rays reflected from mirrours or 
looking-glafſes, exhibit the appearances of objects placed be- 
fore them. See LOOKING-GL ASS. 


And hence we eaſily conceive why rough bodies exhibit no 


images; in regard they reflect the light in ſuch manner as to 
confound rays which proceed from different points, by means 
of their eminences and cavities, their alternate riſings and 
fallings—But for this, all hard bodies would be mirrours. 
III. If the eye C, and the radiant pom A change places; the 
Point will continue to radiate upon the eye, in the ſame courſe or 
path as before. | 

For if the object be removed from A to C, it will ſtill radiate 
on it's former point of reflection B; but there can be but one 
right line drawn between the two points G and D; and the 
rays are right lines. Therefore that which was before the 
ray of reflection, will now be the ray of incidence; and ſince 
it will be reflected under the ſame angle as that under which 
it fell, that which was before the ray of incidence, will now 
be the ray of reflection. So that the object removed to C, 
will radiate on the eye placed in A, by the right lines C B 
and BA. Q. E. D. | 

Hence, an object is ſeen by the reflected ray A B, with the 
eye placed in A, the ſame, as if the eye were in AC, and 
the object in A. 

The truth of this theorem is ſo eaſily confirmed by experi- 
ment, that ſome, with Euclid, aſſume it as a principle; and 
demonſtrate the great law of reflection therefrom — Thus; 
ſuppoſe the angle of incidence a little greater than the angle 
of reflection; then will the angle A BF be greater than that 
CBE. Wherefore, changing the. places of the eye and the 
object, the angle CBE will become the angle of incidence; 
and therefore CBE greater than A BF, by the ſuppoſition, 
So that the ſame angle A BF will be both greater and ſmaller 
than the other C BE; which being abſurd, A BE cannot be 
greater than CB E The ſame abſurdity will follow, if you 


ſuppoſe the angle of incidence leſs than the angle of reflection | 


Since then the angle of incidence can neither be greater nor 
leſs then that of reflection, it muſt be equal to it. 


IV. The plane of reflection, that is, the plane wherein the in- 


cident and reflected rays are found, is perpendicular to the ſur- 
face of the ſpeculum ; and in ſpherical ſpecula paſſes through the 
centre. Sec PLANE. 

Hence the cathetus both of incidence and reflection is in the 
plane of reflection. See CATHETUS. 

That the plane of reflection is perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is 
aſſumed by Euclid, Alhazen, and others, as a principle, with- 
out any demonſtration ; as being evident from all obſervation 
and experiment. I 

V. The image of an object ſeen in a mirrour, is in the cathetus 
of incidence — This the antients aſſumed as a principle: and, 
hence, ſince the image is certainly in the reflected ray, they 
inferred it muſt appear in the point of concourſe of the reflect- 
ed ray with the cathetus of incidence ; which indeed holds uni- 
verſally in plane and ſpherical mirrours, and uſually in concave 
ones ; a few caſes only excepted, as is ſhewn by Kepler. 


Vor the particular laws of REFLECTION, ariſing from the 


circum/tances M the ſeveral kinds of ſpecula, or mirraurs, plane, 
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concave, convex, &Cc. ſee them lai 
MixrRourR = a 9 

Point of REFLECTION. See the article Poix x 

REFLECTION of the moon, is a term uſed by 
for what we otherwiſe call her variation: 
wenn in her _— whereby her true place o 
the quadr ut of 
3 yu atures, difters from her place twice equated, Se 

REFLECTION is alſo uſed in the Coperni 
3 of the pole from the Warts of the ig or te 
the ſame thing as the ſun's declination i <A 
Sce DE RATION, ate Ptolemaic tem 

REFLECTION is alſo uſed figuratively for a f 
mind, whereby, turning as 5 were back ks Prev of the 
itſelf and it's own operation it's object; and conſider Way 
templates the manner, order, and laws which jt obs Sr 
perceiving, reaſoning, willing, judging, doubtins ke N 
Sc. and frames itſelf new ideas of the relations dif ng, 
therein. See S0 Ul, FAcuL rx, PERCA Fes 
EFLEX, R 

REFLEX, REFLEcrT, in painting, is und . 
mn in a picture which wh orion to be — _ 
ight reflected from ſome other body repre Ar 
piece. e Licur. eee inthe fon 
Or, reflexes may be defined thoſe places which 
neral hight that Mhuimines the whole piece, e 2 
ticular light, from their ſituation with reſpect to "og _— 
illumined poliſhed body that reflects part of the rays it r TR 
upon them. See Co Lou. 1 
Refiexes are ſcarce ſenſible except in the ſhadowed parts—T),. 
management of the reflexes requires a world of accuracy 4 
ſkill — All reflected light is ſuppoſed to carry with it hoy 
the colour of the body which reflects it; ſo that thoſe hs 
which receive this light, muſt have their colour ale 6 
tinged with that colour, but the ſame place may receive 7. 
flexes from different objects, differently coloured, and to- 
again receive reflexes, from others — The painter therefore 
muſt have a view to every circumſtance of the colour, jioht 
and poſition of each figure; muſt conſider what effect eich 
has on others, and purſue nature through all the variety of 
mixtures. See CLAIR-obſcure. 

REFLEX viſſon, or REFLECTED wvi/ion, is that performed by 
means of rays reflected from the poliſhed ſurfaces of objects to 
the eye. See VISION and REFLECTION, 

Reflex viſion is the ſubject of catoptrics. See CaTopTrics 
—Under reflex vi/ien come all the phænomena of ſpecula or 
mirrours of all kinds. See MiRRouR. 

REFLEXIBILITY V the rays of ligbt, is that proper- 
perty whereby they are diſpoſed to be reflected. Sce R- 
FLECTION. 

Or, it is their diſpoſitiori to be turned back into the ſame 
medium, from any other medium on whoſe ſurface they fall 
Hence thoſe rays are ſaid to be myre or leſs refiexible, which 
are returned back more or leſs eaſily under the fame inci- 
dence. See Ray. 
Thus if light paſs out of glaſs into air, and by being inclined 
more and more to the common ſurface of the glaſs and air, 
begins at length to be totally reflected by that ſurface ; thoſe 
forts of rays which at like incidences are reflected moſt copi- 
ouſly ; or the rays which by being inclined begin ſooneſt to be 
totally reflected, are moſt 2 

| That rays of light are of different colours endued with diffe- 
rent degrees of reflexibility, was firſt diſcovered by Sir Ic 
Newton; and is ſhewn by the following experiment—Apply- 
ing a priſm DFE (Tab. Optics, fig. 55.) whoſe angles are 
each 450, to the aperture C of a darkned room, in ſuch 
manner as that the light is reflected from the baſe in G: the 
violet rays are ſeen firit reflected in HG; the other rays com 
tinuing ſtill refracted in IK — After the violet, the blue are 
all retracted, then the green, &c. See PRISM. 1 
Hence it appears, that the differently coloured rays, differ in 
degree of reflexibility. See COLOUR. 
From other experiments it appears, that thoſe rays which are 
more reflexible, are alſo moſt refrangible. See REFRANGT 
BILITY. | 

REFLEXION. See the article REFLECTION. 

REFLUX of the {eas the ebbing of the water; or it's retun 
from the ſhore. It is thus called, as being the oppoſite motion 
to the flood, or flux. See FLux and T1DE. 

REFORM, a re- eſtabliſhment, or revival of former neglect- 
ed diſcipline ; or a correction of the reigning abuſes therein 
See REFORMATION. 
The term is much uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for the reducins 
an order or congregation of religious to the antient ſeverity 
of the rule, from which it had gradually ſwerved ; or ed 

for the improving on the antient rule and inſtitution itlele 
and voluntarily making it more ſevere. See ORDER an 
REL1G10Us. | | 
In this ſenſe the order of St Barnard is ſaid to be only 7” 

form of that of St Benedict. See BERNARDIN and Br. 
NEDICTIN, 


art, 


) ſome author, 
being the chin 


To Rrrokx in a military ſenſe, is to reduce a compan's | 


regiment, 
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t. or other body of men, cither by diſbanding the 
F y breaking a part, and retaining the reſt ; or 
ating them in other regiments—Hence, 


regime 
whole, or wt 
TRAIT incorpor 
77 OR M 10. — REFOR MED officer, one whole troop, 

RE company is ſuppreſſed in a reform, and he continued either 
0 


in whole or half pay, doing duty in the regiment. 


in on foot follows the company, and aſſiſts 
LU y 99-4 as a ſecond ; but till maintains his degree 
and precedence. See CAPTAIN. 3 
REFORMATION, REFORMATIO, the act © reforming, 
or correcting an error, or abuſe in religion, diſcipline, or the 
| EFORM. 
The Nees of the Roman calendar by Pope Gregory, 
was effected in the year 1582, chiefly by the advice of Aloy- 
Gus Lilius, and Clavius. See CALENDAR. | 
The reformation of religion, called by way of eminence, the 
reformation, Was begun by the elector of Saxony, at the ſol- 
licitation of Luther, about the middle of the ſixteenth century. 
: AN ISM. 
_ Henry VII . of England, happening to have then A 
ique againſt pope Clement VII. by reaſon of his perſiſting in 
3. allowing of his divorce from queen Catherine of Auſtria, 
fell in with the torrent, aboliſhed the pope's ſupremacy, ſeized 
the monaſteries, 3 . ee houſes, and divided their 
; e the nobility and gentry. 
8 hip elſe he perſevered » papiſt—So that the Refor- 
„ation went on but lamely in his time—Under his ſon Ed- 
ward VI. it went much farther ; but was all undone again by 


his ſucceſſor queen Mary, who re-eſtabliſhed the antient ſu- | 


perſtitions. | | 
But the executions of above 500 people, who were burnt for 
the proteſtant faith in the five years of her reign, ſo alienated 
the people from popery, that queen Elizabeth, her ſiſter, 
found it no hard matter to carry the re/ormation to its full 
length, and to ſettle it on the foot whereon it now ſtands 
among, us. FIR 
Right of REFORMATION, jus REFORMATIONIS, is a right 
which the princes of Germany claim to reform the church 
in their reſpective territories ; as being inveſted with the ſpi- 
ritual as well as the temporal power. 
The jus reformationis is annexed to the ſovereignty ; by this 
they have the power of conſcience, the diſpoſition of eccleſi- 


aſtical revenues, &c. as they enjoyed the ſame at the treaty | 


of Munſter in 1624. 


REFORMED calendar CALENDAR. 
REFORMED church See the articles 4 CHURCH. 
REFORMED officer REFORMADO. 


REFRACTED dial, are ſuch as ſhew the hour by means 
of fome refracting tranſparent fluid. See DIAL. 

If a pin or ſtick be ſet up, or any point be aſſigned in a con- 
cave bowl or diſh, for the centre of the dial; and a hori- 
zontal dial be applied over the ſame ; aſſigning the meridian 
line on the edges of the bowl; and marking out the reſt of 
the hour lines alſo on the edges of the bowl : then taking 
away the horizontal dial, and elevating a ſtring or thread from 
the end of the ſaid pin over the meridian line, as much as is 
the latitude or clevation of the pole of the place. Then, by 
bringing the thread to caſt a ſhadow or any hour-point for- 
merly marked out on the edges of the bowl. by a candle or 
the like; that ſhade in the bowl is the true hour-line : and 
it the bow] be full of water, Sc. when this is done; it will 
never ſhew the true hour by the ſhadow of the top of the pin, 
but when filled again with the ſame liquor. 

EFRACTED Yay, or ray of REFRACTION. See RAY and 
RETRAcTION. 

REFRACTED _—_ See the article VisIoN. 

REFRACT ON, REFRACT1IO, in mechanics, the de- 
ation of a moving body from its direct courſe, by reaſon of 
the different denſity of the medium it moves in; or a flexion 
and change of determination, occaſioned by a body's falling 


obliquely out of one medium into another of a different den- 
ſity. See Mrpiun. 


Thus a ball A, ( 


in the line A B, and falling obliquely on the ſurface of the 
ap D, does not proceed ſtraight to E, but deviates or is 
ny ieCred to F— Again, if the ball moving in water in the ſame 
ine A B ſhould fall obliquely on a ſurface of air C D; it will 
N proceed {traight to E, nor yet deflect to F, but to G. 
N deflection in each caſe is called the refraction; and the 
2 2 are diſtinguiſhed by means of the perpendicular MI; 
wee f being called refraction towards the perpendicular, or 
th, j @xs of refrattion ; and the other B F, refraction from 
* Perpendicular, or from the axis of refraction. 
BL 4 ref1 4 act19ns are ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, that the ball ar- 
Kon © + . in the firſt caſe, finds more reſiſtance or oppoſi- 
* ras =; ive O, 1. e. from the fide of the water, than from 
W or that of the air; and in the latter more reſiſt- 
8 F F om the hide P, which is now the fide of the water, than 
1 ide O, which is that of the air. 
ny, 0 2 of refraction, then, which holds in all bodies, 
mediu ums, is, that a body paſſing obliquely out of a 
zutun which reſiſts it more into another, which reſiſts it 


Tab. Mechanics, fig. 52.) moving in the air 


R E F 


leſs, is reſracted towards the perpendicular; and in paſſin 
out of a medium which oppoſes it leſs into another which op- 
poſes it more, is refracted from the perpendicular, 

Hence the rays of light falling out of air into water are re- 
fracted towards the perpendicular; whereas a ball thrown in- 
to the water is refracted from it; by reaſon water, which re- 
liſts the motion of light leſs than air, reſiſts that of the ball 
more : or, to ſpeak more juſtly, by reaſon water, by it's 
greater attraction, accelerates the motion of the rays of light 
more than air does; for that this is the true cauſe of refrac- 
_ - leaſt in light, ſhall be ſhewn under REFRACTIO& 
ol light. | ; 


Fo have a body refracted, it is neceſſary it fall obliquely on 


the ſecond medium—In perpendicular incidences there is no 


> jm 

oſſius, indeed, and Snellius imagined they had obſerved a 
perpendicular ray of light undergo a refraction ; a perpendicu- 
lar object appearing in the water nearer than in reality it was. 
but this was to attribute that to a refraction of the perpendi- 
cular rays, which was owing to the divergency of the oblique 
rays after refraction, from a nearer point. 

Yet is there a manifeſt reſraction even of perpendicular rays 
found in ind cry/tal. See Iſland CRYSTAL. 

Rohault adds, that though an oblique incidence be neceſſary 
in all other mediums we know of ; yet the obliquity muſt not 
exceed a certain degree—lf it do, the body will not penetrate 
the medium, but be reflected inſtead of refracted Thus can- 
non balls in fea engagements, falling very obliquely on ths 
ſurface of the water, are obſerved to mount a-loft again, and 
frequently to ſweep the men from off the opnolite decks : 
and the like happens to the little ſtones wherewith children 
make their ducks and drakes. 

The antients confounded refraction with reflection ; and it was 
Sir Iſaac Newton, who firſt taught us the juſt difference be- 
tween them He ſhews withall, that there is a good deal of 
analogy between them ; and particularly in the caſe of light. 
See REFLECTION and REFRACTION of light. 

The laws of refraction of the rays of light in mediums dif- 
ferently terminated, i. e. whoſe ſurfaces are plain, concave, 
convex, c. make the ſubject of dioptrics. See Diop- 
TRICS. 

By refraction it is, that convex glaſſes, or lenſes collect the 
rays, magnify objects, burn, &c. See LENS, Convex, and 
CoNCAvE. | | 

Hence the foundation of microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. See 
MicRoscoPt and TtLEsCoPpE, Ec. 

By refraction it is, that all remote objects are ſeen out of their 
their real places; particularly, that the heavenly bodies are 
apparently higher than they are in reality, &c. See Ap- 
PARENT and PLACE, See alſo REFRACTION @f/tronomi- 
cal. 


' REFRACTION of light, in optics, is an inflexion or deviation 


of the rays from their rectilinear courſe upon falling oblique- 

2 of one medium into another, of a different denſity. 
ce Rar. | 

The refraction of light Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews is not per- 

formed by the rays falling on the very ſurface of bodies; but 


without any contact, by the action of ſome power in bodies 


equally diffuſed throughout their ſurfaces ; by which ſame 


power acting in other circumſtances, they are alſo emitted and 


reflected. See LiGHT. 
The ſame arguments whereby we have proved that reflection 
is performed without immediate contact, go a great way to- 


wards demonſtrating the ſame of refraction : to which may be 


added the following ones. ; 
19. Becauſe if when light falls out of glaſs into air, with the 
utmoſt obliquity it will be tranſmitted at, it be then made to 


fall a little more obliquely, it becomes wholly reflected For, 


the power of the glaſs after it has reſracted light emerging 
as obliquely as poſſible, ſuppoſing the rays to fall {till more ob- 
liquely, will be too ſtrong to let any of the rays paſs ; con- 
ſequently, inſtead of being refracted they will be all re- 
flected. | 

20. Becauſe in thin lamellæ, or plates of glaſs, light is re- 
flected and refracted ſeveral times altetnately, as the thickneſs 
of the lamellz inci eaſes in arithmetical progreſſion For here 
it depends on the thickneſs of the lamina which of the two it 
ſhall do; whether reflect it, or let it be tranſmitted. 

39. Becauſe whereas the power of other bodics both to reflect 
and refract light are very nearly proportional to their denſi- 
ties; yet unctuous and {ulphurous bodies are found to reflect 
more Bag than according to their denſities—For as the 
rays act more ſtrongly on thoſe bodies to kindle them, than 
on others; ſa do they, again, by their mutual attraction, act 
more ſtrongly on the rays to refract them. 

Laftl, Becauſe not only thoſe rays tranſmitted through glaſs 
are found to be refracted, but alſo thoſe paſſing in the air, or 
in a vacuum near it's extremities, or even near the extremes 
of many opake bodies, e. gr. the edge of a knife, undergo a 
ſimilar inflection, ' from the attraction of the body. See Ix- 
FLECTION. | | 


'The manner wherein refraction is performed by meer at- 
| tration, 
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traction, without contact, may be thus accounted for—Sup- 
poſe H I (Tab. Optics, fig. 56.) the boundary of two medi- 
ums, N and O; the firſt the rarer, e. gr. air; the ſecond the 
denſer, e. gr. glaſs; the attraction of the medium here will 
be as their denfities—Suppoſe P'S to be the diſtance to which 
the attracting force of the denſer medium exerts itſelf within 
the rarer. 

Let now a ray of light A a fall obliquely on the ſurface 
which ſeparates the mediums ; or rather, on the ſurface P 5, 
where the action of the ſecond and more reſiſting medium 
commences. All attraction being performed in lines perpen- 
dicular to the attractive body, as the ray arrives at à, it will 
begin to be turned out of its rectilinear courſe, by a ſuperior 
force wherewith it is attracted by the medium O, more than 
by the medium N, i. e. by a force wherewith it is driven to- 
wards it in a direction perpendicular to it's ſurface—Hence 
the ray is bent out of it's. right line, in every point of it's paſ- 
ſage between PS and RT, within which the attraction acts. 
Between thoſe lines, therefore it deſcribes a curve a Bb. But 
beyond R T, being out of the ſphere of attraction of the me- 
dium N, it will proceed uniformly in a right line, according 
to the direction of the curve in the point 6. 

Again, ſuppoſe N the denſer and more reſiſting medium, O 
the rarer; and H I the boundary, as before; and let R be 
the diſtance to which the denſer medium exerts it's attractive 
force within the rarer: even when the ray has paſſed the 
point B, it will be within the ſphere of ſuperior attraction of 
the denſer medium; but that attraction acting in lines per- 
pendicular to it's ſurface, the ray will be continually drawn 
from it's ſtraight courſe BM perpendicularly towards HI; 
thus having two forces or directions, it will have a compound 
motion, whereby inſtead of B M it will deſcribe B; which 
Bm, will in ſtrictneſs be a curve. 

Laſtly, After it has arrived in zu, being out of the influence 
of the medium N, it will perſiſt uniformly in a right line, in 
the direction wherein the extreme of the curve leaves it. 
Thus we fee how refra#im is performed, both towards the 
perpendicular, and from it. | 
But note, the attraction. of the denſer medium, e. gr. N. is 
continually diminiſhing as the ray proceeds from B, towards 
the limit of attraction RT; in regard fewer and fewer parts 
{till come to act: at IH, e. gr. all the parts between that and 
PS attract, but at RT, none but thoſe in the line H I—Note 
alſo, that the diſtance between PS and RT being ſmall, 
when we conſider fradtians, no notice is taken of the curve 
part of the ray; but we conſider it as conſiſting of two ſtraight 
lines, CB, AB, or mB, AB. 

REFRACTION, in dioptrics, is the inflection or bending of the 
rays of light, in paſſing the furfaces of glaſles, lenſes, and 
other tranſparent bodies of different denſities. 

Thus a ray, as AB, (Tab. Optics, fig. 56.) falling oblique- 
ly from the radiant A, upon a point B, in a diaphanous ſur— 
face, H I rarer or denſer than the medium along which it was 
propagated from the radiant ; it has its direction there altered 
by the action of the new medium, and inſtead of proceeding 
to M deviates, e. gr. to C. 

'This deviation is called the refraction of the ray : BC the re- 
Traded ray, or line of refraction; and B the point of refracti- 
en. Sce Rax, LINE, and Point. 

The line AB is called the line of incidence, or ray of incidence; 
and in reſpect hereof B is alſo called the point of incidence. See 
IxcIDENCE. | | 
The plane wherein both the incident and refracted rays are 
iound, is called the plane of refraction ; a right line B E 


drawn in the refracting medium perpendicular to the refract-. 


g ſurſace in the point of refraction B, is called the axis of 
H actian And a right line D B drawn perpendicular to the 
reſracting ſurface, in the point of incidence B, along the me- 
dium through which the ray fell, is called the axis of incidence. 
See PLANE, Axis, Ec. 
The Angle A BI included between the incident ray, and the 
fracting ſurface, is called the angle of incidence; and the 
angle ABD included between the incident ray, and the axis 
of incidence, is called the angle of inclination—The angle 
M BC which the refracted ray makes with the incident, is 
called the angle of refraction; and the angle CBE which the 
refracted ray makes with the axis of refraction, is called the 
refracted angle, See ANGLE, | 
(rereral laws of REFRACTION=—19. A ray of light in it's paſſage 
out of a rarer, into a denſer medium, e. gr. out of air into 
glaſs, is refracted towards the perpendicular, i. e. towards the 
axis f refraction, 
Hence, the refracted angle is leſs than the angle of inclination: 
and the angle of refraction lefs than that of incidence; as they 
would be equal, were the ray to proceed ſtraight from A to M. 
Hence, alſo a ray perpendicular to the refracting ſurface, will 
paſs through without being refracted ; as it cannot be refract- 
d to the perpendicular, The phyſical cauſe thereof is, that 
the attraction of the denſer medium, which in incidences ob- 
lique to it's ſurface acting perpendicular to that ſurface, draws 
the ray out of it's courſe: this attraction, we ſay, in a per- 
pendicular incidence, acts in the direction of the ray, 
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25. The ratio of the fine of the angle of iiclinatiin, n 3... 
of the refracted angle, is fixed and conſtant ; vi- 1 0 17 
tian be out of air into glaſs, it is found greater than FY "Orac- 
6 ; but leſs than 115 to 76; that is, nearly as 2 to ns v7 
This ratio, aſſigned by Huygens, agrees with an " 
Iſaac Newton, who makes the ſinè of the anale OPT es 
nation to the ſine of the refractcd angle, as 31 to 10 : "A 
is, likewiſe, nearly as 3 to 2—Indeed there is rind 
rence in the quantity of refraction, in different kinds of 19 
but in phyſical matters preciſeneſs is not neceſſiry—1; 15 
water, Des Cartes found, the ratio of the ſine of the Pa ay 
inclination, to the fine of the refractcd angle, as 2 50 0 18 
that is, nearly as 4 to 3; which agrees with Sir Iſaac New. 
ton's obſervation, who makes it as 529 to 296—In ſpirit p 
wine the ſame great author makes the ratio as 100 to- 5 
which is not far from the ſeſquitertian ration air | 
it as 3851 to 3850. 
Whence the different refractive power in different fluids ariſes 
is not determined—Clcar water, of all others, refracts ” 
leaſt ; and if impregnated with falts, it's refraction is inereaſcd 
in proportion to the quantity of ſalt. Sir Tſaac Newton 
ſhews, that in many bodies, e. gr. glaſs, chryſtal, a ſelenites 
pſeudo-topaz, &c. the refractive power is proportionable ts 
their denſities; only in ſulphurous bodies, as camphire, oil 
olive, amber, ſpirit of turpentine, Qc. the power is "wi * 
three times greater than in other bodies of equal denſity; ob 
they have the refractive power with reſpect to each othe; 
ncarly as their denfities—As to air, he ſhews that a ray 0. 
light in traverſing quite through the atmoſphere, is refr 


another of &. 


Y of 


the ſame it would be were it to paſs with the ſame obliquity 
out of a vacuum into air of equal denſity with that in th; 
loweſt part of the atmoſphere. See AIR. 

From the law juſt laid down, it follows that one angle of 
inclination, and it's correſponding refracted angle being found 
by obſervation; the refracted angles correſponding to the 
ſeveral other angles of inclination, are eaſily computed... 
Now, Zahnius and Kircher have found, that if the angle of 
inclination be 70, the refracted angle will be 385, 50'; on 
which principle Zahnius has conſtructed a table of refraction 
out of air into glaſs, for the ſeveral degrees of the angle of in- 
clination; a ſpecimen whereof follows: 


Ang. of Reffacted Angle of | Ang. of Retracted | Angle ot 
Inclin.] Angle. Refraction.] |Inclin. | Angle. Refractien. 
1* [o* 40 5% 19 55" 10* | 6 39' 16] 3 20 44 
2. . jt: 20 60 39 54 20 13 11 35 6 48 25 
3 2 9 30 39 358 30 |19 29 29 lo 30 31 
4 2 40 51 19 55 45 28 9 10 16 50 41 
s 3 20 3 1 39 57 90 |41 51 40 8 8 20 


Hence it appears that if the angle of inclination be leſs than 200 


bl 
the angle of refraction out of air into glaſs, is almoſt + of the 


angle of inclination; and therefore a ray is refracted to the 
axis of refraction, by almoſt a third part of the quantity oi 
it's angle of inclination—And on this principle it is that 
Kepler and moſt other dioptrical writers, demonſtrate the r. 
fractions in glaſſes. 
The conſtant ratio of the ſines of the angles of inclination, 
and the refracted angles was firſt diſcovered by Willeb. der 
lius—It is vulgarly attributed to Des Cartes; who having ſeen 
it in Snellius's MS, firſt publiſhed it in his dioptrics, without 
naming onellius ; as we are informed by Huygens. 
Indeed, as the rays of light are not all of the ſame degree of 
refrangibility ; this conſtant ratio muſt be different in different 
kinds—The ratio therefore obſerved by authors is to de 
underſtood of rays of the m an refrangibility, i. e. of green 
rays. The difference of refraction between the leaft and moſt 
refrangible rays, that is between violet and red rays, dir Iſaac 
ewton ſhews is about 4; part of the whole refractim ol 
the mean refrangible ; which difference he owns 1 ſo ſmall 
that there ſeldom needs to be any regard had to it. See RE- 
FRANGIBILITY. | 


3. When a ray paſſes out of a denſer into a rarer medium, 


e. gr. out of glaſs into air, it is refracted from the . 
lar, or from the axis of refractian. And hence the angle d 
refraction is greater than the angle of inclination. 5 
Hence, alſo, if the angle of inclination be less than x 
MBC is nearly equal to of MBE—Theretore MB 8 
one half of CBE: conſequently if the refraction be * 
glaſs into air; and the angle of inclination leſs than 30 hf 
ray is refracted from the axis of refraction by almoſt 4 = 
part of the angle of inclination—And this is the w_ * 
trical principle uſed by moſt authors after Kepler, to de 
ſtrate the refractions of glaſſes. 0 
If the refraction be out of air into glaſs, the ratio * 5 
ſine of inclination to the fine of the refracted we. de 
2 to 3; if out of air into water, as 4 to 3 : therefore, ba 
refraction be the contrary way, vi. out of glaſs or W n 
air; the ratio of the ſines in the former caſe, will be 

3, in the latter as 4 to 3. | | 1 
4*. A ray falling on a curve ſurface, whether wr an a pan 
vex, is refracted after the ſame manner as if 1¹ t . 
which is a tangent to the curve in the point 2 incideuce. For 
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e ſurface touching it, have an infinitely 
them both (each being originally gene- 
t.) But a ray is refracted in ſuch a 
the ſame as if it were refracted in 


For the curve and plan 
(mall part common to ine 
rated by the flux of a poin 
little part; therefore it is 


5 1 1. line E F (fig. 57.) cut a refracting ſurface 
1 tri ht angles; and if from any point in. the denſer 
GH at 7s he drawn D C parallel to the incident ray 
medium as oil! meet the refracted ray in C; and will be 
25 * of the refracted angle te * 
inclination. s out of glaſs into air, it is in a ſubſeſqui- 
s bs 525. if out of air into glaſs, in a ſeſquialte- 


0 7 1 O * 0 . . 
rate ratio to f light paſs out of water into air; C is in a 


nee alſo, 1 . — — 
— ratio to CD; if out of air into water in a 
U 100 


ee e g. 57. and 58. 

N 1 Re 2 Mew — — 19, If parallel rays 
Laws of led out of one tranſparent medium into another of 
by £4 t denſity they will continue parallel after refraction. 
233 ſon is, that being parallel, their obliquity, or 

ele of incidence is the ſame: but at equal obliquities we 

4 ſhewn the refraction is equal; conſequently the paral- 
ws which they had before the refraction, will be retained 
_— may be alſo demonſtrated geometrically, thus: if the 
; _ be perpendicular to the refracting turface, they will paſs 
GA at any refraction 3 conſequently being parallel before 
their paſſage, they will be ſo after it. If they fall obliquely, 
as AB and D C, the angles of incidence o and u, and conſe- 

- quently alſo the angles of inclination x and y, will be equal. 


But the fines of the angles of inclination x and y, have the | 


ratio to the fines of the refracted angles m and n; there- 

_ he refructal angles 2 n are alſo equal; conſequently 
e / { rays are parallel. | : 

3 Guns both ſides, being turned directly to 
the fun ; the light paſſing through it will be propagated after 
the ſame manner as if the glaſs were away : for the rays being 
perpendicular will paſs without refraction — If the glaſs be 
turncd obliquely to the ſun, the light after refraction will be 
of the ſame intenſity as before ; the intenſity depending on 
the ſpiſſitude or cloſeneſs of the rays, and on the angle where- 
in they ſtrike the object, or the eye, both which are here un- 
varied. See RAY. 

2. If two rays CD and CP ( fg. 59.) proceeding from the 
ſame radiant C, and falling on a plane ſurface of a different 
denſity, ſo as the points of refraction D and P are equally 
diſtant from the cathetus of incidence G K; the refracted 
rays DF and P Q have the fame virtual focus, or point of 
diſperſion G. See VIRTUAL. ; 
Hence, 19. Since in rays very near each other, the diſtance 
from the cathetus is the ſame as to ſenſe; very near rays will 
diverge from the fame point G, i. e. have the ſame virtual 
focus G — And hence, 29, When refracted rays falling on 
the eye placed out of the cathetus of incidence, are either 
equally diſtant from the cathetus, or very near each other; 
they will flow upon the eye, as if they came to it from the 
point G; conſequently the point C will be ſeen by the refract- 
ed rays as in G. | 
5 It a ray C fall obliquely out of a thinner into a denſer 
medium, having a plane ſurface z the diſtance of the radiant 
point CK will have a leſs ratio to the point of diſperſion, or 
virtual focus K G, than the fine of the refracted angle to the 
line of the angle of inclination — But if the diſtance of the 
point of refraction from the cathetus of incidence K D be 
leſs than the eleventh or nineteenth part of the diſtance of the 
radiant point CK; and if in the former caſe the tenth, in 
the latter the hundreth part thereof be ſo ſmall that it cannot 
be aſſigned or need not be minded then will CK be to K G, 
as to ſenſe, in the ratio of che fine of the refracted angle, to 
the ſine of the angle of inclination, 

Hence, 19, It the refraction be out of air into glaſs, the di- 
ſtance of the point of diſperſion of rays near the cathetus, is 
ſeſquialterate, of the radiant point ; of more remote rays, 
greater than ſeſquialterate. 
Hence, 20. If the eye be placed in a denſe medium, objects 
in à rarer will appear more remote than they are; and the 
Place of the image in any given caſe, may be determined from 
the ratio of the refraction — Thus to fiſhes ſwimming under 
water, objects out be water muſt appear farther diſtant than 
m reality they are, | 
4. If aray DG fall obliquely out of a denſer, into a rarer 
medium AB, the diſtance of a radiant point G K, has a 
Srcater ratio to the diſtance of the point of diſperſion K C, 
than the fine of the refracted angle has to the fine of the 
angle of inclination — ta the other caſe of the preceding 
| 22 KG will be to K C, as to ſenſe, in the ratio of 
Fe ad of refracted angle, to the fine of the angle of in- 
ence, 1®, If the refraction be out glaſs into air, the di- 
ance of the point o diſperſion of rays near the cathetus of 


incidence, is ſubſeſquialterate of the diſtance of the radiant 
Vor. II. No 130. 0 ; d 
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point. That of the more remote rays is leſs than ſubſeſqui- 
alterate, 

But, 29. If the refraction be out of water into air, the di- 
ſtance of the point of diſperſion of rays near the cathetus, is 
ſubſeſquitertian; of thoſe more remote, leſs then fubſeſqui- 
tertian, 

And, 3%. The eye therefore being in a rarer medium, objects 
placed in a denſer appear nearer than they are; and the place 
of the image may be determined in any given caſe by the ratio 
of refraction — Hence the bottom of a veſſel full of water : 
is raiſed by refraction, to a third part of it's height, with 
reſpect to an eye perpendicularly over the refracting ſurtace ; 
and hence fiſhes and other bodies under water, appear nearer 
than they really are. 

5. If the eye be placed in a rarer medium, an object ſeen in 
a denſer medium, by a ray refracted in a plain ſurface, will 
appear larger than it really is — If the object be in a rarer, 
and the eye in a denſer medium, the object will appear leſs 
than it is — And in each caſe the apparent magnitude is to the 
real one in a ratio compounded of the diſtance of the point 
to which the rays tend before eee, from the refracting 
ſurface F L (fg. 60.) to the diſtance of the eye GL, from 
the ſame, and of the diſtance of the object from the eye GM, 
to it's diſtance from a point to which the rays F M tend be- 
fore refraction. | | 

Hence, 19. If the object AB be very remote; F MI will 
be phyſically equal to G M and therefore the real magnitude 
MB to it's apparent one MH, as GL to FL, or the di- 
ſtance of the eye G from the r-fracting plane to the diſtance 
of the point of convergence F trom the ſame plane. 

Hence, 20. Objects under water, to an eye in the air, appear 
larger than they are ; and to fiſhes under water, objects in the 
air appear leſs than they are. 


Laws of REFRACTION in ſþherica! ſurfaces, bath concave and 


convex — 1. A ray of light D E (fig. 61.) parallel to the axis 
of a denſer ſphere, after a fingle refraction in E, falls in 
with the axis in the point F, beyond the centre C. 

For the ſemidiameter CE drawn to the point of refraction E, 
is perpendicular to the ſurface K L, and is therefore the axis 
of refraction z but a ray out of a rarer into a denſer medium, 
we have ſhewn, is refracted towards the perpendicular, or the 
axis of refraction ; therefore the ray DE will converge to the 
axis of the ſphere A F; and will, therefore at length concur 
with it ; and that beyond the center C, in F, becauſe the 
3 77 of refraction FE H is leſs than the angle of incl:nation 
CEH. 


2. If a ray DE fall on a ſpherically convex ſurface of a den- 


ſer medium, parallel to it's axis AF; the ſemidiameter C E 


will be to the refracted ray E F in the ratio of the fine of the 
refracted angle, to the {ine of the angle of inclination : but 


the diſtance of the focus or point of concurrence from the cen- 


tre CF, is to the refracted ray F E in the ratio of the ſine of 
the refracted angle to the fine of the angle of inclination. 

3. If a ray DE fall on a denſer ſpherical convex ſurface K L, 
parallel to the axis AF; the diſtance of the focus from the re- 

Fracting ſurface F B, is to it's diſtance from the centre FC, 
in a ratio greater than that of the fine of the angle of inclina- 
tion to the fine of the refracted angle — But if the rays be 
very near the axis, and the angle of inclination B C E only 
of a few degrees; the diſtances of the focus from the ſurface, 
and the centre FB and FC, will be, nearly, in the ratio 
of the fine of the angle of inclination, to the fine of the re- 

fracted angle. 

Hence, 19. If the refraction be out of air into glaſs; in the 
caſe of rays near the axis, BF: FC:: 3: 2. And in 
the caſe of the rays remote from the axis, BF: FC 7 
3 : 2. Conſequently in the former caſe, BC: BF:: 1 
: 3; and in the latter BC: CF L 1: 3 f 
And 29. If the refraction be out of air into water; in the 
former caſe, BF : FC:: 4: 3; and in the latter, BF 
: FC 7 4: 3. Conſequently in the former BC : BF 
: 2 I : 4, and in the latter BC: BF I: 4 
Hence, 30. Since the ſun's rays are parallel as to ſenſe; if 
they ſall on the ſurface of a ſolid glaſs ſphere, or of a ſphere 
full of water, they will not concur with the axis within the 
ſphere. So that Vitellio was miſtaken when he imagined that 
the ſun's rays falling on the ſurface of a chryſtallin ſphere, re- 

racted to the centre. See Focus. 

4. If a ray DE ( fig. 6a.) parallel to the axis F A, fall out of 
a denſer into a rarer ſpherical medium; after refraction it 
will diverge from the axis ; and the diſtance of the point of 
diſperſion, or the virtual focus from the centre of the ſphere, 
FC, will be to it's ſemidiameter CE in the ratio of the ſine 
of the refracted angle to the angle of refraction ; but to the 
portion of the refracted ray drawn back, FE, in the ratio 
of the ſine of the 7efracted angle to the fine of the angle of in- 
clination. 


5. If aray ED fall parallel to the axis AF on the ſpheri- 


cally convex ſurface K L, of a rarer medium, out of a denſer ; 


the diſtance of the point of diſperſion from the centre, F C, 
is to it's diſtance from the ſurface FB, in a ratio greater 

than that of the ſine of the refracted angle to the fine of the 
| | 10 O = angle 
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anzle of inclination — But if the rays D E be very near the 
axis F A, the ratio will be very nearly the ſame with that 
of the refracted angle to the fine of the angle of inclina- 
tion. 

Hence, 19. If the refraction be out of glaſs into air; in the 
caſe of rays near the axis, FC : FB : : 3: 2. Conſe- 
quently BC: FB:: 1: 2. Therefore in the caſe of rays 
more remote from the axis, BC: FB L I: 2. 

29, if the refraction be out of water into air ; in the for- 
mer caſe FC: FB:: 4 : 3. Conſequently BC: FB 
: : 1 : 3; in the latter caſe, therefore, BC: FB1 £1 


uy, Since then the point of diſperſion F is more remote from 
the reſracting ſurface K L, if the rays proceed out of water, 
than out of glaſs into air; parallel rays are leſs diſperſed in 
the former caſe than in the latter. 

6. If a ray HE (Hg. 61.) fall parallel to the axis F A, out 
of a rarer, on the ſurface. of a ſpherically concave denſer 
medium; the refracted ray E N will be driven from the 
point of the axis F; ſo as FE will be to F C, in the ratio 
of the ſine of the angle of inclination, to the fine of the re- 
fracted angle. 

7. If a ray EH fall parallel to the axis F B on the concave 
ſurface K L of a ſpherical denſer medium, from a rarer; the 
diſtance of the point of diſperſion from the acting ſurface 
FB; is to it's diſtance from the centre, F C, in a ratio great- 
er than that of the fine of the angle of inclination, to the 
fine of the refracted angle. But if the rays be very near 
the axis, and the angle BCE ay ſmall; BF will be to C 
F very nearly in the ratio of the fine of the angle of incli- 
nation, to the fine of the refracted angle. 

Hence, 19. If the refraction be out of air into glaſs ; in the 
caſe of rays near the axis, FB: FC:: 3: 2; in the 
caſe of rays more remote from the axis FB : FC 7 3 : 2 
conſequently in the former, BC: FC::1:2: And 
hence, in the latter. BC: FCL I: 2. 

Hence alſo 22. If the refraction be out of air into water; in 
caſe of the rays near the axis; FB: FC:: 4: 3. In 
the caſe of rays more remote from the axis FB: FC >  : 
3. Conſequently in the firſt caſe, BC: FC:: 1: 3. 
And hence, in the latter, BC: FC 1 : 3. 

And hence, 3. Since the point of diſperſion F, is farther 
from the centre C, if the refraction be in water than in air; 
the rays will be leſs diſperſed in the latter cafe than in the 
former, 


8. If the ray HE ( fig. 62.) fall parallel to the axis A F, from 


a denſer, upon the ſurface of a ſpherically concave rarer me- 
dium; the refracted ray will concur with the axis A F, in 
the point F; ſo as the diſtance of the point of concourſe from 
the centre CF, may be to the refracted ray FE in the 
ratio of the ſine of the refracted angle, to the fine of the angle 
of inclination. 

EFRACTION in à glaſs priſm — If a ray of light DE ( fe. 
62. no. 2.) fall obliquely out of air on a priſm A BC; being 
refracted towards the perpendicular, inſtead of proceeding to 
F it will decline to G, 7. e. towards a line HI, drawn per- 
pendicular to the ſurface A B in the point of refraction E — 
Again, fince the ray E G paſſing out of the glaſs into air 
falls obliquely on CB; it will be refracted to M: fo as to 
recede from the perpendicular N G O. And hence the various 
phenomena of the priſm. See PRISM. | 
EFRACTION in a convex {ns If parallel rays AB, CD, and 
EF ( fig. 63.) fall on the ſurface of alens2 B 3 K; the 
perpendicular ray A B will paſs unrefracted to K, where 
emerging into air perpendicular, as before, it will proceed 


. ftraight to G. But the rays C D and EF falling obliquely 


out of air into glaſs, in D and F, will be refracted towards 
the axis of refraction (i. e. towards lines HI and LM drawn 
perpendicular to the refracting ſurface in the points of re- 
fraction F and D) and decline to P and Q — Again, emerg- 


ing obliquely out of the glaſs into the ſurface of the air, they 


will be refracted from the perpendicular; and therefore D 
will not proceed to X but to G; and FP, not to V but to 
G: thus likewiſe might all the other rays falling on the ſur- 
face of the glaſs, be ſhewn to be refracted ſo as to meet the 
reſt about the point G. See Focus. Fs 

Hence the great property of convex glaſſes ; viz. that they 
collect parallel rays, or make them converge into a port. See 
CONVEXITY. 


REFRACTION in @ concave lens — Parallel rays AB, CD, 


and EF ( fig. 64.) falling on a concave lens GBHIMK ; 
the ray AB falling perpendicular on the glaſs at B, will 
paſs unrefracted to M; where being ſtill perpendicular, it 
will paſs into the air, without refraction, to L. But the ray 
CD falling obliquely on the ſurface of the glaſs, will be re- 


fracted towards the perpendicular N DO, and proceed to 


Q and the ray DQ, again, falling obliquely out of the 
glaſs upon the ſurface of air, will be-refracted from the per- 


pendicular RQ S, and proceed to V. After the ſame man- 


ner might the ray E F be ſhewn to be refracted to V, and 
thence to Z. | 


"Hence the great property of concave glaſſes, viz. That they 


R E F 


diſperſe parallel rays, or make them diverge. See C 
VITY. eee 

REFRACTION in a plane glaſs — If parallel raus Þ w 7. 
IL ( fg. 65.) fall . a Þ 5 St % , 
obliquity being the ſame in all, by reaſon of their ar 1 

they will be all equally refracted towards the en 
and accordingly being ſtill parallel at M, O, and | 
paſs out into the air equally refracted, again, Fa, 20 
pendicular, and {till parallel. See PARALLEL, and i. per- 
ING-glaſs. ; dor 
Thus will the rays EF, G H, and IL, at their ente 

. 2 . nterip- 
the glaſs, be inflected towards the right; and in their . 
out as much inflected to the left; ſo that the firſt refract;: wy 
here undone by the ſecond ; though not fo as that the cl . 
is ſeen in it's true place — For the ray B Q being 
back again, will not coincide with the ray LI; bu 
to the right thereof; and this the more as the glaſs i 
however. as to matter of colour, the ſecond refra 
really undo the firſt. See CoLoun. 

RrFRACTION in 1/land cryſtal — The laws of refraction | 
iſland cryſtal differ very much from thoſe laid down in other 
ſubſtances ; for here is a double refraction, contrary wz a 
whereby not only oblique rays are ſplit or divided into tuo 
and refracted to oppoſite parts, but even perpendicular tt 
are allo ſplit, and one half of them refracted For the theg;. 
hereof. See iſland CRYSTAL. 

The particular laws of REFRACTION in the ſeveral king; ef 
lenſes, fee under LENS. 

REFRACTION in aſtronomy, or REFRACTION of the 
ftars, is an inflection of the rays of thoſe luminaries, in paſ- 
{ing through our atmoſphere ; whereby the apparent altitude; 
of the heavenly bodies are increaſed. See STAR and At. 
TITUDFE, Ec. 

This refraction ariſes hence, that the atmoſphere is unequally 
denſe in different ſtages or regions; rareſt of all a- top, ang 
denſeſt at bottom; which inequality in the ſame medium 
makes it equivalent to ſeveral unequal mediums. See Ain 
and ATMOSPHERE. 
Sir Ifaac Newton has ſhewn that a ray of light in paſſing from 
the higheſt and rareſt part of the atmoſphere, down to the 
loweſt and denſeſt, undergoes the ſame refraction it would 
do in paſſing immediately, at the ſame obliquity, out of a va. 
cuum into air of equal denſity with that in the loweſt part of 
the atmoſphere. | 
The effect of this refraction may be thus conceived. Suppoſe 
Z V (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 57. no. 2.) a quadrant of a verti- 
cal circle, deſcribed from the centre of the earth T, under 
which is AB a quadrant of a circle on the ſurface of the 
earth, and GH a quadrant of the ſurface of the atmoſphere: 
and ſuppoſe S E a ray of light emitted by a ſtar at 8, and fal- 
ling on the atmoſphere at E — This ray coming out of the 
ætherial medium, which is much rarer than our air, or per- 
haps out of a perfect vacuum, and falling on the ſuriace of 
the atmoſphere, will be refracted towards the perpendicular: 
and ſince the upper air, again, is rarer than that near the 
earth, and grows {till denſer as it approaches us: the . in 
it's progreſs will be continually refracted, ſo as to arrive at 
the eye in the curve line E A. | 
Suppoſing, then the right line A F to be a tangent to the arch 
in A, theray will enter the eye A, according to the direction 
of AF — and ſince objects are always ſeen in that line, ac- 
cording to the direction whereof the rays enter the eye, the 
ſtar will appear in AF; that is, in the heavens at Q, which 
is nearer the zenith than the ſtar really is. ; 
Hence ariſe the phænomena of the crepuſculum, or twylight, 
See CREPUSCULUM. | . 
And hence allo it is that the moon is ſometimes ſeen eclip- 
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ſed, when ſhe is below the horizon, and the ſun above it. See 


ECLIPSE. | 
That there is a real refraction of the ſtars, Cc. is deduced not 
only from phyſical conſiderations, and from arguments à pft 
ori, and a ſimilitudine; but alſo from preciſe aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations; thus, | he 
The diſtance of the two ſtars, Spica Virginis, and the Lion 5 
Tail, when near the meridian, or even near the weſt, is con- 
ſtantly found 352, 2'. But when the Lion's Tail is riſen in 
the eaſt 342, O, high, Spica Virginis is obſerved to be in 
almoſt the ſame verticle circle — Add to this, an obſervation 
of the Dutch, who wintered at Nova Zembla in 1507, from 
whom the ſun totally diſappeared on the 14th of November; 
and again began to appear on the 24th of January, which 
was ſix days ſooner then he ſhould have returned, according 
to aſtronomical calculations; as is obſerved in the Acta Eru- 


ditorum, A. 1697—Nor muſt it be omitted that Charles XI. 


king of Sweden, being in 1694, at Tornou, in Weſt-Both- 


nia, in the latitude of 652, 33', obſerved, that the ſun _ 
ſet between the 14th and 15th day of June, but was viſible! 

the middle of the night: the following year he appointed = 
mathematicians, Bilembergius, and Spolius, to Ane i 
ſame more accurately; who accordingly found that at nd 
nou in the middle of the night, between the roth and 11t 


3 1 
June the ſun was 3 of his diameter above the horizon . 
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the 14th of June at Kangis, 
8 — the ſun at midnight, 


Ilence it is argued, that as light is propagated in right lines, 


e from a luminary below the hori- 
m__ ones _ A gected out of their courſe at their 
ron bers into the atmoſphere 3 it is evident, therefore, the 
aps refracted in paſſing through the atmoſphere. Hence 
3 O 0 appear higher by refraction than they really are; fo 
— to bring the obſerved or apparent altitudes to the true 
2 the quantity of refraction muſt be ſubſtracted. See 


vb arg as the antients were unacquainted with the re- 
-action ; reckoning upon too great altitudes, it is no wonder 
they ſometimes committed conſiderable errors. ; 

From the doctrine of refractions it appears that we never ſee 
the real ſun riſing or ſetting, but only a phantom, or image 
thereof; the ſun himſelf being at that time hid below the ho- 


two diameters above the ho- 


_ the obſervations juſt mentioned, it follows, that 


tions are greater near the pole, than at leſſer lati- 
eb rr r the greater denſity of the atmoſphere, 
and the greater obliquity of the incidence. 5h : 
V. de la Hire aſſures us, he could never find any difference in 
che meridian altitudes of the ſtars; ſo that the refractions re- 


in the latitude of 66®, 15',' 


REF 


main always the ſame— Though he owns near the horizon the 

different conſtitution of the air, c. may occaſion fome vari. 

ations in the refractions. 

Stars in the zenith are not ſubject to any refraction — Thoſe 

in the horizon have the greateſt — From the horizon the »- 
fraction continually decreaſes to the zenith : all which follows 
hence, that in the firſt caſe the rays are perpendicular; in 
the ſecond their obliquity is the greateſt ; in the third, it is 
continually increaſing. 
At the ſame altitudes, the fun and ftars all undergo the ſame 
refraction ; for at equal altitudes, the incident rays have the 
ſame inclinations : but the fines of the refracted angles as arc 
the fines of the angles of inclination, Sc. 
Indeed Tycho Brahe, who firſt deduced the refractions of the 
ſun, moon, and fixt ſtars from obſervation ; makes the ſolar 
refractions greater than thoſe of the fixt ſtars; and the lunar 
refractions ſometimes greater than thoſe of the ſtars, ſome- 
times leſs — But the theory of refractions (which we have 
obſerved is owing to Snellius) was not fully underſtood in 
his age—De la Hire and Caſſini, find the refraction the fame 
in all. 

M. de la Hire gives us a table of the reſractions of the ſtars, in 

their ſeveral degrees of altitude; deduced from the fureft ©1:. 
molt accurate obſervations ; as follows : 


Table of the REFRACTIONS of the heavenly bodies, at the ſeveral degrees of altitude. 

"Alt. | Retract. Alt. Refract. | Alt. | Refract.] Alt. Refract. | Alt. | Refract. | Alt. | Refract, 

3 o'| 16| FJ 20 20 f, .51” |.46.jr..-'g*]-61-f:0'-.40%j-77 1} of. 15 
1.26 3517 3 23 31|1 47 471 7 | 62 39 78 15 
2 20 43183 12 321 43481 663 37-1 79 14 
3115 441903 1331 40[4g9] 1 4| 64 35 | 80 12 
412 26 20 2: 11 36 30% 265 33 | 81 11 
3. 0 %% er nnr 0 1-66 0 
61 9 8222 38 36 1 30 52 | 0 5867 3183 3 
7 j 6-2-1283] 2 JE 37 41 27 1.59 56 | 68 30 | 84 7 
\ 1'j 24 | 2. 24382454 54 | 69 28 | 85 6 
9:1 5 7 22 WW} 2906 | 14 32 | 55 34 70 46 4 
10 5 41 26 2 12401 1956 50 | 71 25 | 87 3 
15-4 4-10-43 29 {2-74-40 1]-2--27 55 48 | 72 | 24 | 88 2 
12 440 | 2812 3% l 153 46 | 73 23 | 89 1 
13 4 25 | 29:] E 39311 13139 44 | 74 2190 0 
14 4 7 nine 42 | 75 20 
15 3 51 ; 45 561-81 -- 


Tycho Brahe will have the fractions of the ſun to vaniſh at 


the altitude of 469 ; thoſe of the moon at 452, and thoſe of 


the fixt ſtars at 200: but Caſſini has found that they reach 
even to the zenith — Indeed Tycho repreſented all the re- 
fractions leſs than they are; except the horizontal one, which 
he made too big: for he makes the horizontal refraction in the 
ſun 34'; in the moon 33'; in the fixt ſtars 30. De la Hire 
and Caflini make it 32 in all the heavenly bodies. Tycho, 
again makes the refraction of the ſun at 332 altitude, to be 
55” 3 but Caflini 1', 43”. 
Fa. Laval in 1710, 222 Jan. obſerved the meridian altitude 
of the ſun to be 700, 25, 50”; and on the 23d of June, 
obſerved the ſame to be 706, 26', O“, which is 10“ more, 
that ſhould be leſs—Having met with ſome like obſervations 
before, he takes occaſion to ſuſpect the refraction to be varied 
according to the different winds which blow from the different 
quarters — When the north-weſt wind blows, he thinks the 
refraction is the greateſt ; and adds, from obſervations made 
at St Baume, and St Pilon, that the refraction at 24 fathoms 
above the ſurface of the ſea, is double that at 600 fathoms. 
See Hor1zon — Huygens long ago obſerved the refraction to 
be changed every hour ; though his experiments were made 
at very little altitudes, and in terreſtrial objects. | 
he refraction diminiſhes the right and oblique aſcenſions of 


a ſtar, and Increaſes the deſcenſions: it increaſes the nor- 


thern declination, diminiſhes the ſouthern. See ASCENSION, 
 LESCENSION, Se. | 

8 in the eaſtern part of the heavens, diminiſhes 
a 7 of a ſtar, but increaſes the ſame in the weſtern 
p rt of the heavens: it diminiſhes the ſouthern latitude, and 
N the northern. See Lo GIT Up E and LAT I- 

The refrace: . TE 
e refraction therefore, is by no means to be overlooked in 


ronomy — It is abſol 2 
of the phænomena of SE neceſſary to the determining 


accuracy; ſo that the ant 


Wa . 

fe 3 muſt of neceſſity have been exceedingly de- 

IS very account. See ASTRONOMY. 

To obſerve the Rev, NOMY 
meridi f , 

na rs bon of a ſtar near the zenith; whence the lati- 

e Place being known, the true declination of the ſtar 


is eaſily had . a; | 
See en now void of any ſenſible refraction. 


29. Obſerve the altitude 


k f the ee drow 
nd note the time by a 5: he ms eee 


pendulum, 3. For the given time 


heavenly motions, to a degree of | 
ient aſtronomy, where no regard 


ACTION of aar, &c.—19. Obſerve the | 


of obſervation, from the declination of the ſtar compute it's 
true altitude, See ALTITUDE. 
This being thus found leſs than the altitude obſerved ; ſub- 
ſtract the one from the other; the remainder is the refraction 
for that moment, in that degree. 

REFRACTION of altitude, is an arch of a vertical circle, as 8 
(Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 28.) whereby the altitude of a ſtar 8 E, 
is increaſed by the refraction. See ALTITUDE. 

REFRACTION of declination, is an arch of a circle of declina- 
tion, as I, whereby the declination of a ftar DS is increaſ- 
ed or diminiſhed by the refraction. See DECLINATIoON. 

REFRACTION of aſcenſion and deſcenſion, is an arch of the 
equator, D d, whereby the aſcenſion and deſcenſion of a ſtar, 
whether right or oblique, is encreaſed or diminiſhed, by means 
of the refraction. See ASCENSION, c. | 

REFRACTION of longitude, is an arch of the ecliptic, T, 
fig. 29. whereby the longitude of a ſtar is encreaſed or dimi- 

* niſhed by means of the refraction. See LoxnciTuDE, &c. 

REFRACTION of latitude, is an arch of a circle of latitude I, 
whereby the latitude of a ſtar, TS, is increaſed or diminiſhed 
by means of refraction. See LATITUDE. | 


REFRACTION, in commerce, is a term ſometimes uſed by 


merchants, where there has been an overſight in an account, 


to the prejudice of a perſon, who thereupon demands reſtitu- 


tion of ſo much, added or omitted by miſtake, 

You muſt make me a refraction of five pound forgot in your 
account — I will deduct or make you a refraction of 3o 5. 
charged inadvertently in my bill. 

REFRANGIBILITY gf light, the diſpoſition of the rays 
to be refracted. Sec REFRACTION. JS. 

A greater or leſs refrangibility is a diſpolition to be more or leſs 
refracted, in paſſing at equal angles of incidence, into the ſame 
medium. SeeLicuT, Mepium, &c. 

That the rays of light are differently refrangible, is the foun- 
dation of Sir Iſaac Newton's whole theory of light and co- 
lours—The truth of the principle will appear from the follow- 
ing experiments. : 

19, A ray of light being received through a little round hole 
into a dark room, upon a glaſs priſm, A B C (Tab. Optics. fig. 
65. no. 2.) in ſuch manner as to paſs through it near the 
angle C; the various colours of the rainbow will be ſeen paint- 
ed in all their ſplendor on a white paper, EF; viz. the red 
in E, then the yellow, then green, blue, and at laſt purple, 
or violet; and on whatever body you receive the light, ſtil 
the colours will be the ſame. 


Yet, 
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Yet this coloured light is ſtill propagated, like other light, in 
right lines; it is reflected, too, like other light, from a mir- 
rour, and refracted through a lens; yet retains it's colours 
both after refraction and reflection — When collected into 
a focus, the rays degenerate into a very bright white; but 
upon diverging again from the focus, reſume their former 
colours. 

Hence, 19. Since nothing here happens to the rays in paſ- 
ling the priſm, but that they are refracted, both in entering, 
and in quitting it: (See PRIs M.) Light is converted into 
thoſe colours by meer retraction. 

20. Since the coloured rays are till propagated in right lines, 
both when reflected from mirrours, and refracted in lenſes ; 
they ſtill retain all the properties of light, and therefore are 
ſtill light. | 
30. Since the ſeveral coloured rays decuſſated and mixed to- 
gether in the focus, appear white ; but after ſeparation, be- 
yond the focus, recover their former colours; therefore red, 
yellow, green, blue, and purple rays mixed together in a 
convenient proportion, conſtitute a reſplendent white. See 
WHITE. 

Note, The experiment will ſucceed if the room be not dark, 
only the colours will be leſs vivid. 

2. A priſm DE F (fig. 66.) being fo diſpoſed as that the re- 
fractions of the rays both at their entrance and exit, are 
equal (which is obtained, by turning it lowly round it's axis 
till the coloured light, which now riſes, and now falls, ap- 
pear ſtationary between the two.) In the middle {pace be- 
tween the priſm and the coloured light, painted on the wall, 


place another priſm G H to receive the coloured light LM. | 


After a ſecond refraction in this ſecond priſm the coloured 
light painted on the wall, I K, will be inclined to a like light 
NO, ſeen there, even when the priſm GH is removed; fo 
as the blue extremities N and I will be further a-part than 
the red ones K and O. 
Hence, 19. The blue rays muſt of neceſſity be more refract- 
ed than the red ones ; and there is, likewiſe, an unequal re- 
fraction in the intermediate rays. 
Hence, therefore, the ſun's rays are not all of the ſame re- 
N ; conſequently, not of the ſame nature. See 
AY. 
3. Thoſe rays are moſt refrangible, which are moſt reflexible, 
See this proved under REFLEXIBILITY. 
The difference between refrangibility and reflexibility was firſt 
diſcovered and publiſhed by Sir Iſaac Newton in 1675, in the 
Phil. Tranſact. and from that time vindicated by him, from 
the objections of ſeveral authors; particularly F. Pardies, M. 
Mariotte, Fr. Linus, or Lin, and other gentlemen of the 
Engliſh college at Liege: at length it was more fully laid 
down, illuſtrated, and confirmed by great variety of experi- 
ments in his immortal optics. 
But, further, as not only thoſe colours of light produced by 
refraction in a priſm, but alſo thoſe reflected from opake bo- 
dies, have their different degrees of refrangibility and reflex- 


ibility ; and as a white light ariſes from a mixture of the ſe- 


veral coloured rays; the ſame great author concluded all ho- 
mogenous light to have it's proper colour, correſponding to 
it's degree of refrangibility, and not capable of being changed 
by any reflexions, or any refractions; that the ſun's light is 
compoſed of all the primary colours ; that all compound co- 
lours ariſe from a mixture of the primary ones, &c, See 
COLOUR. 

The different degrees of refrangibility, he conjectures to ariſe 
from the different magnitude of the particles whereof the dit- 
ferent rays conſiſt — Thus the moſt refrangible rays, i. e. the 
red ones, he ſuppoſes to conſiſt of the largeſt particles; the 
leaſt refrangible, 7z. e. the violet rays, of the ſmalleſt parti- 
cles; and the intermediate rays, yellow, green, and blue, 
of particles, of intermediate ſizes. See RED, GREEN, 
Ray, &c. 

REFRESHMENT, quarters of. See QUARTERS. 
REFRET, in muſic. Sce the article RITORNELIO. 
REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a remedy, or diet which 
refreſhes the inner parts by cooling them—Such, uſually, are 
ptiſans, clyſters, potions, c. See PTISAN, Ec. 
REFRIGERATORY, REFRIGERATORIUM, in chy- 
miſtry, a veſſel, filled with cold water, placed about the 
head of an alembic, to cool and condenſe the vapours raiſed 
thither by the fire, and to convert them into a liquor, to be 
diſcharged thence through the beak. See DISTILLATION, 
ALEMBIC, SPIRIT, WATER, c. 

The water in the refrigeratory is to be changed from time to 
time, as it begins to grow warm, 

Sometimes they content themſelves with wrapping a wet cloth 
about the head of the alembic, inſtead of a refrigeratory - but 
the more uſual method now uſed to ſupply the place of the 
reſrigeratory, is by a worm or ſpiral pipe running through a 
tub of cold water. See SERPENTINE. 


Diſtillation chiefly conſiſts in evaporation and refrigeration. 

See EVAPORATION, Ge. | 

REFUGE, Rerucium, in our old cuſtoms, a ſanctuary 
or alylum. See SANCTUARY and ASYLUM» 


REG 


At Paris is an hoſpital called the refuge, wherein dig 
men art ſhut up. See bps. 2 M —— 186 

REFUGEES, French- proteſtants, who by the ee ; 
the edict of Nants, in 1685, have been ener of 
their country, and retire for refuge into Holland 7 wo 
England, &c. to ſave themſelves from the neceffit of abe 
doning their religion. See Epicr, Hucutxor Fo word 

REGAL, ReGivs or ReGaris, ſomething belon N 
king. See KING. Sg; 
Regal is of the fame import with royal; th | 
formed of the Latin ex; the other of thy 8 ; . 
See ROYAL. . 

REGAL fiſhes. See the article Ro AL fi/hes. 

REGAL ſuit. See the article Sui. 

REGAL E, in the French juriſprudence, is a right bel 
ing to the king over all benefices in that kingdom. See 5 | 
NEFICE, | 
The regale conſiſts in enjoying the revenues of biſhogr\.. 
during the vacancy of their ſees, and of preſenting ger 
benefices dependent thereon, which become vacant 3 
that time, and till a ſucceſſor have taken the oath of ae 
lity, and have procured letters patents, to ſecure him fro 
the regale. 28 

The enjoyment of the fruits of the ſee is called the tempor! 
regale ; that of preſenting the benefices, the ſparitual . 
Some refer the origin of the regale to the time of Clovis and 
ſay the clergy granted this privilege to the king, upon his 4 
feating the Viſigoths; others alledge, that pope Adrian 1 
tified Charlemaign with it, in a council held at Rome [ti 


* 
regal. 


only depoſitaries of the fruits of tho vacant biſhoprics, and 
appointed œconomi to look to them during the vacancy. See 
OEcoNnoOMUS. . 

It is added, that the kings of the firſt and ſecond race never 
enjoyed any ſuch privilege, and that it was only introduced 
in the twelfth century, in favour of inveſtiturcs, Sce Ix- 
VESTITURE. 

REGALE, REGAL10, a magnificent treat or entertainment, 
given embaſſadors, or other perſons of diſtinction, to divert 
or do them honour. 

In Italy, it is uſual at the arrival of any traveller of eminence, 
to ſend him a regale; that is, a preſent of fruits, ſweet-meats, 
&c. by way of refreſhment. 

REGALIA, in law, the royal rights, or prerogatives of a 

king. See KINO, PREROGATIVE, e. 
Theſe are reckoned by civilians to be fix; 19. power of ju- 
dicature. 20. power of life and death. 30. power of war and 
peace. 49. maſterleſs goods. 5. aſſeſſments. 6% minting 
of money. See ROYALTIES. 

REGALIA is alſo uſed for the ſeveral parts of the apparatus 
of a coronation ; as the ſceptre with the. croſs ; ſceptre with 
the dove; St Edward's ſtaff; four ſeveral ſwords; the globe; 
an orb with the croſs, Sc. uſed at the coronation of our 
kings, 

REGALIA, of the church, are thoſe rights and privileges which 
cathedrals, &c. enjoy by grants, and other conceſſions of 
kings. See CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, c. 

Regalia is ſometimes alſo uſed, for the patrimony of a church: 
as, regalia ſancti petri—And more particularly, for ſuch land 
and hereditaments as have been given by kings to the church. 
Cepimus in manum noftram baroniam & regalia que archiepi/- 
copus Eborum de nobis tenet. Pryn. lib. Ang. 

Theſe regalia, while in poſſeſſion of the church, were ſubject 
to the ſame ſervices as all other temporal inheritances; and 
after the death of the biſhop reverted to the king, till le 
inveſted another with them ; which in the reigns of William 
the conqueror, and ſome of his immediate ſucceſſors, was 
trequently delayed, and as oft did the biſhops make complaint 
thereof as appears from Malmeſbury, Neubrigenſis, &c. See 
BrsHoP. 
This laſt author ſays, that great complaint was made again 
Henry II. Quad epiſcopatus vacantes, & provenientia pereihe” 
ret commoda, diu vacare voluit, & eccleſiaſticis potius hu, 
applicanda in fiſcum redegit. See TEMPORALITY, BENE 
FICE, Oc. 

REGALIA facere, is uſed for a biſhop's doing homage ot fealty 
to the king, when he is inveſted with the regalia. Ho- 


than a ward, or adminiſtration ; 0 that the kings were 


2 +" 7 Lalend. oftobris, Cantuarie aſſedit 

REGALIII 

REGARD, of the foreſt, the over-light, 
of; or the office, and province of the regarder 3 fb 
go through the whole foreſt, and every bailiwick 2 if 
fore the holding of the ſeflions of the foreſt, or juſtice 16a» 
to ſee and enquire of the treſpaſſes therein. * See FoREsT- 

Ad videndum, ad inquirendum, ad certificandum, &c. 

| REGARDER. N | 

REGARD is alſo uſed for the extent of the regarder's cha 

for the whole foreſt, or all the ground that is parce 


rge, 1. . 
| there- 


of. See PURLIEU. REGAR- 


obſerved by others, that the regale was originally no more 
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CARDANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of 6 ons * 
REG: eaſt of prey, borne in 2 poſture of looking behind him, 
one”. is tail, | 
erp _— RR which only ſhews the head, and ſome 
o_ "Ty fag as moving from out of ſome diviſion of the 
oo - pore" bears azure, three bends or, in a chief 
2 So nd with a lion regardant cules, 
ok A PEGARDANT) or REGARDANT to the manour, denotes 
n ent ſervant, Or retainer to the lord ; thus called, be- 
on © charged to do baſe ſervices within the manour, to ſee 
cauſe - 


the ſame freed of all filthy and loathſome things that might 


> cn Littleton, fol. 120. 
R FCA © XR of a foreſt, LE ak foreſte, an anti- 
: nt officer of the king's toreſt, whoſe buſineſs was every year 
ma Ach. to make a regard, i. e. take a view of the foreſt 
limit 125 to enquire of all offences and defaults committed 
7 forreſters within the foreſt, and of all the concealments 
of them, and whether all the other officers did execute their 
reſpective duties or Not. | See FOREST. 1 3 
Manwood refers this inſtitution to king Henry II. but Spel- 
man thinks the name, at leaſt, was given ſince; and that they 
were the ſame with thoſe officers called cu/todes venationis. 
ec REGARD» 
"(LF ouerela coram. See QUERELA. 
Merk ar Rients a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 


Orion's left foot—lt's longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among the 
reſt of the conſtellation ORION. Tg 

REGENERATION, in theology, the act of being born 
again by a ſpiritual birth, or becoming a child of God. See 

FyVERSI1I ON. | ; 5 
© is performed by the waſhing of the Holy Spirit, 
whercof babtiſm is the ſign. When an infidel is converted, 
babtiſm is adminiſtred as a ſign of regeneration. See Bap- 
TISM, : 

REGENT, Recexs, a perſon who governs a kingdom 

during the minority, or the abſence of a king. See VIckE- 
Ro. : 
In France, the queen mother has the regency of the kingdom, 
under the title of queen regent, while the king is a minor 
Some have urged that women being incapable of ſucceeding 
to that crown, were incapable of the regency ; but cuſtom has 
declared in their favour. See SALIC. 

REGENxT is alſo uſed for a profeſſor of arts or ſciences, who 
holds a claſs, or ſet of pupils, in a college. See UNIVERSI- 
TY, COLLEGE, &c. 

The foreign univerſities are generally compoſed of doctors, 
profeſſors and regents.—Regent and ſcholar are relative terms. 
See Turok. e 

Regent is generally reſtrained to the lower claſſes, as regent of 
rhetoric, regent of logic, &c. thoſe of philoſophy are rather 
called profeſſors. See PROFESSOR. : 


REGIA agua, AQUA. 
Lia REGIA, Sce the articles 15 
Lilla REGIA. VILLA. 
REGICIDE, Recicipa, a king-killer—The term is alſo 
uſed for the act itſelf of murdering a king; of rex, king, and 
cedo, I flay. | 
Regicide is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the perſons concerned 
in oy condemnation, and execution of king Charles 
the nrir, | 
REGIFUGE, Recrirvcrum, a feaſt held in ancient Rome 
on the fixth of the calends of March, 7. e. on our 24th of 
February, in memory of the expulſion of their kings, parti- 
Cory of Tarquin's flying out of Rome on that day, See 
EAST. | 
Some will have the feaſt to bear this name from the rex ſa- 
erorun, King of the ſacrifices, flying out of the eomitia, or 
pace ot aſlembly, as ſoon as the ſacrifice was over, in imi- 
tation of the flight of Tarquin the proud. 
Some critics and antiquaries will have regifugium, the ſame 
180 fugalia; others hold them to be different. See Fu da- 
REGIMENS, in medicine, a rule or courſe of living, with 
regard to eating, drinking, cloathing, and the like; accom- 
modated to ſome diſeaſe, and to the particular courſe of me- 
dicine the patient is under. See DI Ex. 
oy * The word is pure latin, and ſignifies government or rule. 
tis doubted whether the hot or cold regimen be moſt conve- 
ment in fevers ? 
N. he {mall-pox, begins to be diſuſed—The regimen is very 
= 3 in different countries: Bartholin ſays, a ſlice of ba- 
1 enmark, is an uſual diſh for a perſon in a high fever. 
"EN, in chymiſtry and alchymy, is the method of or- 


conducti . 2 7 1 
tention. ng any thing, that it may anſwer it's in 


T WA ; 
12 — regimen of fire, is the manner of making and order- 
5 on, and the degrees thereof. See FIRE and DE- 
E | | 
a bo of the work, that is, of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
erved = 3 of patience, is the rule and conduct to be ob- 
Nene projection. See PHILOSOPHERS flone, and 
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— The hot regimen; which antiently obtained 
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There are three things to be chiefly regarded in the regimen of 
the work— The firſt to adminiſter a gentle, eaſy heat, at the 
beginning of the coction. 

The ſecond to continue this external heat according to the 
ſeaſon of the work; always obſerving four ſeaſons, as in the 
common and aftronomical year: the beginning being the win- 
ter, the progreſs the ſpring, then ſummer, and laſtly au- 
tumn, which is the time of maturity and perfection of the 
ſtone: in all which the heat is to be augmented in proportion 
to the augmentation obſerved in nature. 

It is to be added, that the work may not be begun in any ſea- 
ſon, but regard is to be had to the ſeaſons of nature; leſt the 
winter of the work be found in the ſummer of the year, &c. 
Which, however, is to be underſtood of the day wherein the 
mercury is put in the ovum philoſophicum ; not of that when 
it is begun to be ſet at liberty from the priſons nature had in- 
cloſed it in. 

The third is that in augmenting the fire, the augmentation be 
not of a whole degree at once; the ſpirits being unable to 
bear ſuch violence ; but a degree is to be divided into four 
parts, and one part to be taken at a time. See DEGREE. 
All the operations of the firſt regimen, are occult and inviſible: 
in the ſecond regimen comes putrefaction, which is the firit 
ſenſible change; ſhewing itſelf by it's black colour. See Pu- 
TREFACTION, c. 

REGIMEN, or government, in grammar, is that part of ſyntax 
or conſtruction which regulates the dependency of words ; and 
the alterations which one occaſions in another. See SYNTAX 
and CONSTRUCTION. 

Thus we ſay, the regimen of a verb active, is an accuſa- 
tive, 1. e. a verb active governs an accuſative; or requires 
that the noun which receives it's action be in the accuſative 
caſe. See VERB, ACCUSATIVE, &c. 

Prepoſitions have a regimen, i. e. they require certain caſes in 
the nouns they are prefixed to; by which they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed from adverbs which have none. See PREPOSITION and 
ADVERB. 

The regimen, or conſtruction of government, is entirely arbi- 
trary ; and differs in all languages ; one language forming it's 
regimen by caſes, as the Latins and Greeks ; others by par- 
ticles in lieu thereof; as the Engliſh, by of, to, &c. the 
French, Spaniards, and Italians, by de, a, da, &c. See 
CAsE. | 

There are, however, ſome general maxims which hold in all 
languages as 10. That there is no nominative caſe in any ſen- 
tence but has a reference to ſome verb either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood. See NOMINATIVE. 

29, That there is no verb but has it's nominative caſe, either 
expreſſed or underſtood—Indeed in languages which have 
proper accuſatives, as the Latin, before infinitives there is 
an accuſative, not a nominative caſe: as fcis Petrum eſſe 
doctum. s g | 
30. There is no adjective but has a relation to ſome ſubſtan- 
tive. See ADJECTIVE, Ec. | 
4. That there is no genitive caſe but is governed by ſome 
other noun ; inaſmuch as that caſe always expreſſes the poſ- 
ſeſſor, which muſt be governed by the poſleſſed— This rule 
does not hold ſo apparently in the modern as the antient lan- 
guages ; in regard the particles of, de, &c. which are the pro- 
per ſigns of the genitive caſe, are frequently uſed as prepoſi- 
tions. See GENITIVE. 

59. That the regimen of verbs is frequently laid on different 
kinds of relations according to cuſtom or uſage; which yet 
does not change the ſpecific relation of each caſe, but only 
ſhews that cuſtom has made choice of this or that, according 


alicui, to help one—So the French ſay, ſervir quelgu* un & 
ſervir a quelpu un, to ſerve one—Thus the Engliſh ſay, fight 
one, or fight with one—And thus in Spaniſh moſt of the verbs 
active govern indifferently either a dative or an accuſative. 
Sometimes, alſo, the verb admits of ſeveral regimens ; as 
præſtare aliquem, or alicui, eripere mort: aliquem, or aliquem 
a morte. 

Indeed the different regimen ſometimes makes an alteration in 
the ſenſe ; in which, particular regard is to be had to the 
uſage of the language— Thus the Latin cavere alicui, fignifies 
to watch, or to be careful of the preſervation of any one : 
cavere aliquem, to beware of him. 

There is one very common fault in regimen, which our accu- 
rate writers ſhould be careful to avoid; viz. the uſing of two 
verbs that require different caſes, together, as only govern- 
ing one caſe : as in this example; after embracmg and giving 
his bleſſmg to his ſon; where embracing requiring an accuſa- 
tive, and giving a dative caſe, the regimen, or conſtruction 
of the firſt verb with the noun is irregular : embrace to a 
on. | 
— ſame may be obſerved in nouns; as T conjured him by the 


does not agree with the verb he bore. | 
REGIMENT, in war, a body conſiſting of ſeveral troops of 
horſe, or companies of foot, commanded by a colonel. See 


COLONEL and — | 1 


to fancy Thus the Latins ſay, juvare aliguem, & opitulari 


memory and the friendſhip he bore my futher ; where memory 
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The number of men in a regiment, is as undetermined as that 
of the men uv a troop, or company. Sec TROOP and Com- 
PANY; 
I here are r-01ments of horſe, that are not above 300 men; 
and there are ſome in Germany of 2000; and the regiment of 
Picardy in France conſiſts of 120 companies, or 6000 men. 
Ihe French regiments of horſe are not commanded by a colo- 
nel, as the foot arc, but by a meſtre de camp. See CoLo- 
NEL, 
Some obſerve, that there were no regiments of horſe before 
the year 1637. Till then the troops were looſe, and inde- 
pendent of each other, not incorporated into a body or i- 
ment, See GUARD. 
REGIO aſenſu, is a writ whereby the king gives his royal 
aſſent to the election of a biſhop. Sce BisHoe. 
REGION, Rxtio, in geography, a cotry, or particular 
diviſion of the earth; or a tract of land inhabited by people 
of the ſame nation. Sce EARTH, NATION, Oc. 
The modern aſtronomers divide the moon into ſeveral reg:915 
or provinces, to each whereof they give it's proper name, dce 
Moon. 
REGION in phyſiology Authors divide the atmoſphere into three 
ſtages, called the upper, middle, and lower regions. See Ar- 
MOSPHERE. 
The {weft REGION is that wherein we breathe ; and is bound- 
ed by the reflection of the ſun's rays ; that is, by the height 
to which they 1cbound from the earth. SeeRay. 
The middle REGION, is that wherein the clouds reſide, meteors 
are formed, &c. extending from the extremity of the /owe/?, 
to the tops of the higheſt mountains. Sce METEOR, 
CLoup, MouxTAIN, Ec. 
The apper REGION, commences from the tops of the moun- 
tains, and reaches to the utmolt limits of the atmoſphere—In 
this reigns a perpetual, equable calmneſs, clearneſs, and ſe- 
renity, See AIR. 
Some authors uſe the term elementary REGIONS for the ſpace of 
the whole atmoſphere, from the earth to the ſphere or heaven 
of the moon ; becauſe within this arc contained the four 
elements, and all elementary. bodies. See ELEMENT and 
ELEMENTARY. 

Mtherial REG10N is uſed for the whole extent of the univerſe, 
including the orb of the fixed ſtars, Sc. See UNIVERSE. 
REG1ox, in anatomy, denotes alſo a diviſion of the human 
body. See Bopy—Anatomiſts divide the body into three re- 

gious, Or venters, See VENTER. 

"The upper region is that of the head; reaching as low as the 
fr vertebra ; and comprehending the animal organs, the 
brain, &c. See Heap, &c. 

The middle region is that of the thorax or breaſt, which Hip- 
pocrates calls the upper venter, and which reaches from the 
clavicles to the diaphragm; wherein are contained the vita] 
parts, as the heart, lungs, &c. See HEART, LuNGs, &c. 
The third or lower region is the abdomen or belly, &c. con- 
taining the natural parts, deftined for digeſtion, purgation, 
and generation. Sce ABDOMEN, | 


Epicolic REGION. EpICOLIC. 
£tigaſtric REGION. See the articles 4 EpiGasTRIC. 
Unbilical REGION. UMBILICAL. 


REGIONARY, REec1ioxarlvs, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
a title given from the fifth century, to perſons who had the 
charge and adminiſtration of the church affairs within a cer- 
tain diſtrict or region. 

At Rome there were antiently ſeven regzonary deacons, who 
preſided over a kind of hoſpitals, and looked to the diſtribu- 
tion of alnis. Sec DEACON. 

There were allo regionary ſubdeacons, and regianary notaries, 
regimanry biſhops, & c. Sce NOTARY. 

A regimary Bishop was properly a miſſionary inveſted with an 
epiſcopal character, but without being attached to any parti- 
cular ſee z that he might be at liberty to go preach, and per- 
form other functions of his miniſtry, whitherſoever the Spi- 
rit of God, and the wants of the people ſhould call him. See 
Bisnop, MISSION AR. | 

REGIS pondus. 5 3 Poxpus. 

RE Os villa. N VILLA. 

REGISTERE, REGisTRUM, a public book ſerving to en- 
ter and record memoirs, acts, and minutes, to be had re- 
courſe to, occaſionally, for the juſtifying of matters of fact, 
Sc. See RECORD, ARCHIVES, Oc. 


* Menage derives the word by corruption, from regeſtum, a 
book containing extracts of ſeveral books, c. collected 
together : Dicitur regeſtum quaſi iterum geſium—Others 
derive it from the old French, giſfer, to lie down in a 
bed, &c. of 

The law of cotland is rendered very eaſy and regular, by 
means of the great number of regi/ters, for recording the con- 
veyances of ande, Sc. of private perſons—Of theſe there are 
two kinds : the one general, fixed at Edinburgh, under the 
direction of the lord regiſter, who before the union was the 
fifth officer of ſtate, and beſides the regiſtry, was clerk of the 
parliament, treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion. 
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The other is particularly kept in the ſeveral ſhires, fey 
y ate Yartte; 


cy are 0 Uiſpoſe, 
of any writs Which 


that on demand the lieges can have a view 
the law requires to be regi/ered, or which 
curity have thought fit to record. 

The regifters were firſt ſet on foot by act of parlia 

king James VI. to the unſpeakable advantage gf hes 
No man can have a right to any eſtate, but it muſt b. ubſect. 


d within forty days of his becoming ſeiſed of it 5 Ve giſter. 
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is null: by this means all ſecret conveyances are agen ; 
0}, 


REGISTER, REGISTARIUS, is alfo uſed for 
keeper of a regifter, or regiſtry. See CLERK. 
Of theſe we have ſeveral, denominated from the reoifter; i 
keep—as regi/ter of the high court of delegates js ny 

arches court of Canterbury; regiſter of the court of ad; 74 » 

regiſter of the prerogatrve court ; regiſter of the garter rut 

always dean of Windſor. See DELEGATE, ARCHE 1 
MIRALTY, PREROGATIVE, GARTER, Sr. 55 Ab. 

REGISTER of a pariſh church, is a book wherein the 
tiſms, marriages, and burials of each pariſh 
giſtered, See PARISH, Oe. 

I his practice was laudably inſtituted by that great but unfyr. 
tunate perſon, 1 homas Cromwell, earl of Flex, anno 1528 
while he was vicar-general to king Henry VIII. Ses — 
of mortality. | ö 

REGISTER is allo the title of a book, containing the forms af 
moſt of the writs uſed in the common law; ca 2 
er of writs. See WRIT. 

This regiſter, Coke on Littleton obſerves, is one of the 
antient books of the common law. 

REGISTER ſhips, or ſhips of REGISTER, in commerce are 
veſſels to which the king of Spain, or the council of the "A 
dies, grant permiſſions to go and traffic in the ports of the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. See COMMERCE, | : 
They are thus called becauſe the ſhips are to be re2;/tered be- 
fore they ſet. fail from Cadiz, which is the place where t 
uſually load for Buenos Ayres. 

Theſe veſſels, by the tenor of the cedula or permit, are not 
to exceed three hundred tuns: but there is that good under- 
ſtanding between the merchants and the council of the Indies 
that ſhips of five or ſix hundred tun frequently paſs u noted. 
Ihe permiſſions coſt thirty thouſand pieces of eight each: but 
were they to coſt an hundred thouſand the merchants would 
be gainers, and the king of Spain a loſer For though the 
quantity and quality of the merchandizes on board be always 
expreſſed; yet, by ſorce of preſents, the officers here and in 
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yearly bab. 
„ are erderly je. 


1. 
led the reg; 


mc 


icy 


the permiſſion expreſſes - Veſſels whoſe certificate only men- 
tions twelve thouſand ſkins, and an hundred thouſand piece; 
of eight, have been known to have on board above four mil- 
lions in gold and ſilver; twenty fix thouſand skins, &c. 80 
that the king of Spain's fifth, and his other dues, were al- 
moſt nothing to what they ſhould be. 

Add to this, that in years 1702, 1703, &c. theſe regi/tcr 
veſſels, countenancing and backing each other, fold their com- 
modities for above three hundred per cent. profit—A hat was 
ſold for 18 pieces of eight; an ell of ordinary cloth for 12 
pieces of eight, Ec. | 

Among the regiſter veſſels may be reckoned a ſhip of five hun- 
dred tuns, which the king of Spain allows the Engliſh South 
Sea Company to ſend each year to the fairs held at Porto 
Bello, Carthagena, and Vera Cruz, &c. See ASSIENTO. | 
REGISTER, among letter-founders, is one of the inner parts 
of the mould wherein the printing-types are caſt, See LE T- 
TER. | 

It's uſe is to direct the joining them juſtly together again, a- 
ter opening them to take out the new-caſt letter. See Let- 
ter-FOUNDERY, | 
REOIST ERS, in chymiſtry, are holes, or chinks, with ſtop- 
ples to them, contrived in the ſides of furnaces, to regulate 
the fire, i. e. to make the heat immediately more intenſe, 
or remiſs, by opening them to let in the air, or keeping them 
cloſe, to exclude it. See FURNACE, FIRE, HEAT, De- 
GREE, Ec. 0 
REGISTER, in printing, the diſpoſing the forms of the pre 
ſo as that the lines and pages printed on one fide of the ſheet, 
meet exactly againſt thoſe on the other; which 1s done b) 
means of two points in the greater or outward tympan. . 
PRINTING, ; 
REGISTRY, REc1sTRUM, comprehends the office, we 8 
and rolls, wherein the proceedings of chancery, or al) . 
ritual court, are regi/tered, or recorded. See REGISTE® 
RecorD, RoLL, &c. ledures 
R EGIU S-profeſſors—King Henry VIII. founded five G - 
in each of our univerſities, viz. of Divinity, Hebrew, ke ? 
Law, and Phyſic; the readers of which lectures are in 


SOR. 


REGius e See the article Nun EGLET* 


fl 


and regalities—T he clerks hereof are obliged to tranſi. 0 
regi/ters of their reſpective courts to the general oy nit che 
the notaries their protocols: and here th e and 


the Indies, allow them to load and unload vaſtly more than 
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univerſity ſtatutes, called regz profeſſores, Sec PROF 
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ETA, or RIGLET, in architecture, a little flat nar- 
REGL q ne uſed chiefly in compartiments, and pannels, to 
ro mou a darts or members from one another, and to form 
ſpare” 6 7 1 other ornaments — See Tab. Archit. fig. 1. 
2525 = L fig. 28. lit. J. m. fig. 32. lit. m. fig. 24. lit. N. 
fs: i % MoUuLDING, FRET, &c- 
2. DEC Al The word is a diminutive of the F rench, regle, rule. 
The reglet according to Daviler, differs 4 = OX and 
li/tel, in that it projects 0 
and 3 RIGLETS, in printing, are thin rulers, or flips 
RECENT different dimenſions, placed in the chaſe, between 
of woo 0 and at the extremes thereof, to keep them aſunder 
the pages, Sce PRINTING. 


tight. 
RS make chief part of what they call the furniture 


of the chaſe. See CHASE. 


"They are particularly denominated from the place they hold in 

ect of the pages, head-ſticks, foot-ſticks, gutter-ſticks, &c. 

bs 5 Rol Er is alſo uſed abroad for a ruler of metal, 

Y 165 an inch long, but which may be lengthened out by joyn- 

ing ſeveral together; uſed to ſeparate the columns, in books 

that have ſeveral in the _ Page ; as alſo for lines to place 
tec On it printing ot muſic. 

R on 8 allo uſed for a little thin ſlip of wood uſed by ſome 
compoſitors to take off the 7 N 18 the g 7p 5 
and place them on the galley, as faſt as compoſed. See CO M- 
posITOR, GALLEY, Oc 

REGNANT queen. See the article QUEEN. 

REGRATER, REGRATARIUS, A law: word, formerly 

{-d for one that bought wholeſale, or by the great, and ſold 
again by retail. See ENGROSSER, &c. 
The term is now chiefly uſed to denote one that buys any 
wares or victuals, and ſells them again in the ſame market 
or fair, or within hve miles of it. See FORESTA L- 
LING. | 

REGRATER is alſo uſed for a perſon who furbiſhes up old 
moveables, to make them paſs for new. See FRIPPERY, 
and REDUBBOR. : 

Among maſons, &c, to REGRATE, is to take off the outer 
ſarface of an old hewn ſtone, with the hammer and ripe, in 
order to whiten, and make it look freſh again. See STONE 
and MASONRY. | 

REGRESSION, or retregradation of curves, &c. See RE- 
TROGRADATION, c. 1 

REGULA. See the article RULE. 

REGULA, in architecture. See the articles REGLET, LIsr, 
ORLE, Ec. 

REGULAR, REecvuLaR1s, denotes the relation of any thing 
that is agreeable or conformable to the rules of art. See RULE 
and IRREGULAR. | 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to irregular, or ano- 
malous. See IRREGULAR, ANOMALOUS, Ec, 

Thus we fay, a regular proceeding, regular building, regular 
poem, regular verb, &c. See VERB, POEM, &c. | 

REGULAR figure, in geometry, 1s a figure which is both equi- 
lateral, and equiangular ; i. e. whoſe fides, and conſequently 
angles, are all equal. See FiGURE. 

The equilateral triangle and ſquare are regular figures, See 

SQUARE and TRIANGLE — All other regular figures conſiſt- 

ing of more than four ſides, are called regular polygons. See 

Por vox, 5 

Every regular figure may be inſcribed in a circle. See CIR- 

CLE — Por the dimenſions, properties, &c, of REGULAR 
figures, ſee POLYGON. 

REGULAR body, called alſo platonic body, is a ſolid terminated 
on all ſides by regular and equal planes, and whoſe ſolid angles 
are all equal. See Bopy, PLANE and SoL1D. 0 
The regular bodies are five in number; viz. — The cube, 
2 conſiſts of ſix equal ſquares; the tetrahedron of four 
ITT. ans ry. the octahedron of eight ; the dodecahedron 

on cive; and the icgſihedron of twenty; ſee each under it's 
proper article, CuBE, TETRAEDRON, OCTAEDRON, 


Sc. — Beſide theſe five there can be no other regular bodies 
in nature, 


To meaſure the 


re the ſurface and ſolidity of the frve REGULAR bodies 
= The ſolid 


Bae lty, &c. of the cube is ſhewn under the article 
1 auh 85 tetrahedron being a pyramid, and the octahedron 
ws pyramid ; and the icoſihedron conſiſting of twenty 
den 2a Pyramids ; and the dodecahedron of twelve quin- 
"uk PAL, ones, whoſe baſes are in the ſurface of the icoſi- 

on and dodecahedron, and their vertices meeting in a cen- 


wh the folidities of theſe bodies are all found from what we 


have thewn under the article PYRAMID. 


Their ſurface is had by finding the area of one of the planes 
ww. lines that bound it (ſee TRIANGLE) and Rs, 
dy, MR area thus found by the number from which the 
ks e e. gr. for the tetrahedron, by 4; for 
2 2ecron or cube, by 6; for the octahedron, by 83 

ne codecahedron; by 12; and for the icoſihedron, by 


20— I i | 
p as utes. is the ſuperficial area. Sce AREA and Su- 
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REGULAR architecture, fortification, &c. 


REGULAR Baſtion. 
REGULAR Place. 
REGULAR, in the monaſtic ſenſe, denotes a perſon who has 


REGULAR abbots. 
REGULAR benefices, are ſuch as can only be held by monks o 


REGULAR canons. cle : 
REGULAR places, are thoſe within the boundary or incloſure 


REG 


Proportions ef the ſphere, and of the froe REGULAR bodies in- 


ſcribed therein: the diameter of the ſphere being 2. 


The circumſerence of a great circle is - 6. 28318 
Surface of a great circle, - - - 3. 14159 
Surſaee of the ſphere; = = fn 12. 56637 
Solidity of the ſphere, - - - 4. 18859 
Side of the tetrahedron, ont 6229 
Surface of a tetrahedron, - - - 4. 618 
Solidity of a tetrahedron, - =< = =" 0.30172 
Side of a cube or hexahedron, - = 1. 1547 
Surface of the hexabhedronn 8. 

Solidity of the hexahedron, - - 1. $5296 
Side of an octahedron, - - . -; 1. 41447 
Surface of the octahed ton 6. 9282 
Solidity of the octahed ton 1. 33333 
Side of the dodecahedron, FCC 1304 
Surface of the dodecahedron, - - 10. 51462 
Solidity of the dodecahedron, - = — 2. 78516 
Side of the icofthedron, - - =- — 1. 05145 
Surface of the icoſihedron = = =". 9; $7454 
Solidity of the icoſihedron, — - „ $3615 


If one of theſe bodies be required to be cut out of the ſphere 
of any other diameter ; fay, as the diameter of the ſphere 2, 


is to the fide of any one ſolid inſcribed in the ſame (ſuppoſe 


the cube 1. 1547.) fo is the diameter of any other ſphere 
(ſuppoſe 8.) to 9. 2376, the ſide of the cube inſcribed in this 
latter ſphere. 

Let dr, then (Tab. Geometry, fig. $1.) by the diameter of 
any ſphere, and da + of it, = ab = br, Erect the perpen- 
diculars ae, , and bg ; and draw de, df, er, fr, and gr; 
then will (1) re be the fide of the tetrahedron : (2) , the 
ſide of the hexahedron : (3) de the fide of the cEtuhedron. 
(4) And cutting de in extreme and mean proportion in , h 
will be the fide of the dodecahedron. (5) Setting the diame- 
ter dr up perpendicularly at v; from the centre c, to it's top, 
draw the line cg, cutting the circle in g—Let fall the perpen- 
dicular gb ; ſo is by the fide of the icoſihedron. 


REGULAR curves, are ſuch whoſe curvity proceeds continually 


in the ſame uniform geometrical manner Such are the peri- 
meters of the conic ſections. See CURVE, Cox ic /ec- 
tion, &fc. 
Such as have a point of inflection, or regreſſion, and which 
being continued toa certain point, turn themſelves a contrary 
way are called irregular curves — Such are the conchoid, and 
the ſolid parabola, which has a ſquare for it's parameter. Sce 
FLEXION and RETROGRESSION. 
See ARCHITEC- 
TURE and FORTIFICA TION, 

See the article BASTION. 
See the article PLACE. 


made the vows in ſome religious houſe. See RELIGious 
and Vow. 1 

Under regulars are comprehended the whole body of monks, 
fryars, and mendicants, Sc. See Moxk, MEN DñIC ANT, 
c. | 


The denomination of regulars, in this caſe ariſes hence, that 


they are bound to obſerve the rule of the order they are en- 
tered into. See RULE and OrRDER—Hence, 


REGULAR prięſt is uſed for a prieſt who is in ſome religious or- 


der; in oppoſition to a ſecular prieſt, who lives in the world, 
or at large. See SECULAR. 

A cardinal is reputed both regular and ſecular and is entitled 
to the privileges of both ſtates. See CARDINAL. ; 
Regulars may be promoted to biſhoprics and archbiſhoprics, 
as well as ſeculars; but their promotion ſecularizes them; 
the epiſcopal dignity diſpenſing them from the obſervation of 
the rule whereof they have made profeſſion. See SECULA- 
RISATION, | 
See the article ABBOT. 


religious; or at leaſt, per cupientem profiteri, by a perſon de- 
firous to embrace the monaſtic life. . See BENEFICE. 


It is a maxim in the Romiſh canon law — Regularia regula- 


ribus, i. e. regular benefices are to be conferred on regular 
prieſts — The abbies that are chiefs of their reſpective orders 
are all regular, and can only be ſerved by monks and cardinals. 
See ABBY — All benefices are preſumed ſecular, unleſs they 
be proved regular. 

Antiently, the regular benefices were almoſt all conferred by 
way of adminiſtration or curacy ; the religious incumbents 
being always ad manum of their ſuperiors, who diſplaced them 
at pleaſure—Hence the common maxim among, the canoniſts, 
omne beneficium regulare mamuale. : | 

The benefices appropriated to regulars are abbies, conventual 
priories, ſimple priories, and clauſtral offices — They may be 
conferred on ſeculars in commendam. See CoMMEN DAUM. 
See the article CANON. 


of the convent ; as the cloiſter, dormitory, chapter, and re- 
fectory 


REG 


fectory In oppoſition to thoſe deſtined for gueſts, and for the 
neceſſaries of the houſe, which are reputed without the in- 
cloſure. Sce ABBY, MoNASTERY, CLOISTER, Oe. 

REGULAR corporation. See the article CORPORATION. 

REGULAR null pox. See the article Pox. 

REGULATION, a rule or order preſcribed by a ſuperior, 
for the uniform and orderly management of ſome branch of 
policy, juſtice, or the like. See Law, STATUTE, OR- 
DINANCE, Cc. 

REGULATOR of a watch, is a ſmall ſpring belonging to 
the balance ; ſerving to adjuſt the going, and make it either 
proceed faſter or ſlower. See WATCH, Sc. 

REGULO, a title given to the ſons of the emperors of 
China — The emperor's eldeſt fon, whom we call the fir/? 
regulo, was the only one of all his children in favour ; till, 
of a ſudden, matters took a new face, From ſome new in- 
telligences, the emperor learnt the innocence of the here- 
ditary prince whom he had depoſed, and the artifices that 
had been uſcd to ruin him: particularly, that the regalo, to 
ſuccced therein, had had recourſe to magic, and at the in- 
ſtigation of certain lamæ, or Tartar prieſts had procured a 
ſtatue to be buried in Tartary ; accompanying the ceremony 
with ſeveral magical operations. Upon this, orders were 
inſtantly ſent to ſeize the lamæ, and to dig up the ſtatue: 
the regs had his palace aſſigned him for a priſon. Let. 
Edif. & Cur. 

REGULUS, petty King, in our antient cuſtoms, is a term 
frequently uſed in the Saxon councils, for comes or count. See 
CouxT and EARL, | | 
Hence /#b-regulus, was alſo uſed for a vice-comes or vicount 
— Though in many places the two ſeem uſed indifterently for 
the ſame dignitary — Thus in the archives of the cathedral of 
Worceſter, Uthredus ſometimes tiles himſelf regulus, and 
ſometimes /ub-regulus of the city of Worceſter. 

But in other places we find a diſtinction—Offa rex merciorum; 
Uthredus, regulus; Aldredus, ſub-regulus, &c. 

ReGuLvs, in chymiſtry, denotes the fineſt and pureſt part of 
a metal or mineral, which ſinks or precipitates to the bottom 
of the crucible or furnace, in melting the mineral or ore. See 
METAL, MIN ERAL, Fusion, Ec. 

To procure the regulus, that is, the mercurial parts of me- 
tals, &c. flux powders are commonly uſed; as nitre, tartar, 
Sc. which purge the ſulphurous part adhering to the metal, 
by attracting and abſorbing it to themſelves. See FLUX 
powder, 

Regulus is principally uſed for that of antimony, which is a 
ponderous metallic powder, that upon fuſing ſome of the 
mineral in it's crude ſtate, ſinks to the bottom, leaving the 
ſcoria or impurities a-top. See ANTIMONY. , 

The alchymiſts will have this matter called regulus, i. e. little 
king, as being the firſt born of the royal metallic blood; 
which is really a ſon, but not a perfect man, 1. e. not 
yet a perfect metal for want of time and proper nouriſh- 
ment. | 
Antimony purify'd by ſimple fuſion, is called regulus of an- 
timony; or regulus antimonii philoſophorum — But the more 
common way of reducing it into a regulzs, is with the ad- 
dition of flux powders, as tartar and nitre, See FLUX 
powder. | 
The ſcoria found at the top of this regulus is violently emetic, 
as well as the regulus ittelf, whereof if cups or drink- 
ing veſſels be caft, the wine put into them will become vo- 
mitive. : 

Of this egulus calt in moulds are made thoſe commonly cal- 
led the autimonial pulls, weighing about eight or ten grains 
each, one of which being ſwallowed, will operate conſiderably 
both by vomit and ſtool. 

Theſe pills having thus performed their office, and been diſ- 
charged the body, will ſerve the ſame purpoſe again and again 
whence they have obtained the name of perpetual pills — The 
virtue of this regulus is not however inexhauſtable, as has been 
imagincd ; for by repeated infuſions in wine, though the li- 
quor be made violently emetic at firſt, yet by degrees it loſes 
it's force, and at length ceaſes to be vomitive. 

Martial REGULUs of antimony, is a mixture of little bitts of 
iron, as the nails of harſe's ſhoes, melted with the regulus. 

In this operation the iron diſſolving and abſorbing the ſulphu- 
rous parts of the antimony, more ſtrongly than the fluxes in 
the former caſe ; and turning it into a crocus ; the antimony 
is hereby brought to a greater degree of purity, and rendered 
more efficacious than in the common regulus, See IRON, 
SULPHUR, c. 

This regulus is ſometimes farther purify'd by repeated fuſions 
and detonations, with, the addition of freſh antimony, and 
more nitre, alternately : in which caſe it becomes regulus an- 
timonu ſtellatus or ſtarry regulus of antimony. 

REGULUS of arſenic. See the article ARSENIC, 

REGULUs, in aſtronomy, is a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
in the conſtellation 4; called alſo from it's fituation, cor 
leonis; or the lion's heart; by the Arabs; alhabor : and by 
the Chaldeans, albeleced or talbeleceid, from an opinion of 


REH 


it's influencing the affairs of the heavens; as is obſ 
Theon. See STAR. | erved by 


The longitude of regulus, as fixed by Mr F lamſteed 


31', 20” ; and it's latitude o, 26', 28”, N 2 18259, 
REHABILITATION, Renanitirario jg lee 
and canon law, an action whereby a veſts e civil 


a ö or pope 
diſpenſations or letters patents, reſtores a ate by 
condition he was in before his delinquency. to the 


The king alone can rehabilitate an officer noted 
and degraded ; or a gentleman who has 
rank. See NoBILITY. 
The pope alone pretends to rehabilitate, i. 6. 
ble of benefices and orders, ſuch as had fallen 
other irregularities. 
In Romiſh countries, an eccleſiaſtic who affiſts at the ex 
tion of a ſentence of death, is to be rehatilitated, by x 4 
ſolution, called a ſzvis. See ABSOLUTION, © N 
REHEARSAL, in muſic and the drama, an effay or ex 
riment of ſome compoſition, made in private, previ 
repreſentation or performance thereof in public ; to habituat 
the actors or performers, and make them more ready r 
perfect in their parts There is a new tragedy in rehearſal — 
the rehearſal of the anthem, Cc. 
REI dome/tice domeſticus. See DoMEsTiICus, 
REIMBURSEMENT, in commerce, the act of repayinr 
or returning what monies a perſon had received, by way of 
advance, Ec. or what another has diſburſed or paid for us, 
A perton who gives a bill of exchange in payment, is to . 
imburſe it, if it come to be proteſted, for want of being ac- 
cepted or paid. See BILL, PROTEST, Oc. D 
REIMBURSING is alſo uſed for paying the price a commodit 


F Condemned 
erogated from his 


to render can. 
into hereſy, 6; 


be 


merchandize adjudged to him at the ſale at London, by the 
directors of the Eaſt-India company on condition of reinburſe- 
ing the price of the purchaſe, with the expences of carriage, 
and a profit of 5 per cent. T 
REINFORCED, or RExFoRCED, ring, of a canon, j; 
that next after the trunnions, betwixt them and the touch- 
hole. See ORDNANCE, CANNON, c. | 
REINFORCEMENT, in war, a ſupply, or new proviſion 


of men, arms, ammunition, c. 


REINTEGRATION. See the article REDIXT ECR a. 


TION. : 

REINS “*, in anatomy, the kidneys ; or that part of an ani. 
ma] whereby the urine is ſeparated from the blood. See Kin- 
NEYS. See alſo URINE. | 

*The word according to Varro, is formed from the Greek, 
een, quaſi rivi obſcent humoris ab iis oriantur — The 
Greeks call the rein, v:Pec;, from the verb, ut, to rain, 
ſnow, Sc. See NEPHRITIC. 

In the manage they ſay, a horſe ſhould have double reins; 
which is when he has them a little more elevated on each ſide 
of the back-bone, than upon it; ſo that paſſing your hand 
along it, you find it large, well furniſhed and double, by the 
hollow that goes all along the back-bone —The back ſhould 
be firm, and not hollow, or bending from the withers to the 

croup, but ſtraight. See HoRsE. N ; 

Reins, of a bridle, alſo denote two ſtraps of leather meeting 
in the bridle-hand of the horſeman, in order to make the bit 
bear, and keep the horſe under ſubjection. See BRIDLE. 

Falſe Revs is a lath of leather, paſſed ſometimes through the 
arch of the banquet, to bend the horſe's neck. 

REins of a vault. See the article VAULT. 5 

REINSTATING, the reſtoring of a perſon or thing to it 
former ſtate or condition, from whence it had been diſturbed 
or diſplaced. See REHABILITATION, &c. 

REJOINTING, or ReJoyNTiNG, in architecture, the fi- 
ling up the joints of the ſtones in old buildings, Cc. when 
worn hollow by courſe of time, or weather. i 
Rejointing is performed by the beſt mortar; as that of lime, 
and cement; ſometimes; alſo with plaiſter, as in the jon 
of vaults, c. See MoRTAR, &c. the 

REJOYNDER, in law, the defendant's anſwer to i 
plaintiff's replication. See REPLICATION, and SURRE- 

OYNDER. 
"The order in the court of chancery is thus—Firlt the 2 
ant puts in an anſwer to the plaintiff's bill, which is - x 
times alſo called an exception : the plaintiff g anſwer to 5 
called a replication; and the defendant's anſwer to that, 9 
Jjoynder ; anſwering to what the civilians call duplicatio. 
CHANCERY, Oc. | | 
REIS, RE, or Res. See thearticle REE. 
REITERATED grafting. See ENGRAF TING: 
REITER ATING, in printing. See PRINTING: 5 
REITER ATI ON, the act of repeating a thing, ot ons 

a ſecond time, See REPETITION. Frogs ian. der 

The church does not allow of the reiteration of bapt! e 

BaTIsM — St Gregory obſerves, that it 15 10 rei "lah 

when there are wanting proofs of the thing's being leg 

done before. See REBAPTISANTS. 5 | ſo 


See D 
DATION, Ec. ERA. . 


ious to the. 


coſts it's owner — Thus, he has ſurrendred to me the lotet 
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riſies, the phyſicians order the 


. Y, 
. imes. See PLEURIS 
ts t title given the German cavalry— 


h Dutch, and ſignifies a horſeman, 


bleeding to be reiterated 


In pleu 


{ix or 
REITT ERS, an antien 
The word is ig we 
ont. | 
Ars E. : 2 back-ſliding into a danger, or evil; 
5 © of which a perſon had eſcaped. i 
ou dropſies, c. are diſeaſes into which relapſes are very 
ines and dangerous Such a perſon is relapſed into a hereſy 


he had abjured. 
RELATION , 

reſpect of two t 

ocher. 


RrLAaTIo, in philoſophy, the mutual 
hings 3 or what each is, with regard to the 


„The word is formed à referenas ; relation conſiſting in 
this, that one thing 1s referred to another : whence it 1s 
alſo called re/pef, habitude, compariſon, &c. See 
Comparison and HABITUDE. 

The idea of relation We acquire, when the mind ſo conſiders 
any thing, that it doth, as 1t were, bring it to, and ſet it by, 
another; and carry it's view from the one to the other— 
Hence the denominations given to things intimating this re- 
ſpect are called relatives; and the things ſo brought together, 


al he related. See IDEA. 
. Aruba I call Caius, huſband z or this wall whiter ; 1 in- 
me other perſon or thing in both caſes, with which I 
compare hm or it—Hence the wall is called by the ſchool- 
men, the ſubject ; the thing it exceeds in whiteneſs the term; 
and the whiteneſs the foundation of the relation. 
Relation may be conſidered two ways 3 either on the part of 
the mind referring one thing to another ; in which ſenſe rela- 
tion is only a mode or affection of the mind, whereby we 
make ſuch compariſon: or on the part of the things referred, 
which being no other than ideas, relation, in this ſenſe, is only 
a new idea reſulting or ariſing in the mind, upon conſidering 
of two other ideas—So that relation, take it as you will, is 
only the mind; and has nothing to do with the things them- 
ſelves. 
Any of our ideas, Mr Lock obſerves, may be the foundation 
of relation— Though where languages have failed to give cor- 
relative names, the relation is not eaſily taken notice of: as in 
concubine, which is a relative name, as well as wife. 
There is, in effect, no idea but is capable of an infinite num- 


timate fo 


ber of relations : thus one ſingle man may at once ſuſtain the | 


relations of father, brother, ſon, huſband, friend, ſubject, 
general, European, Engliſhman, iſlander, maſter, ſervant, 
bigger, leſs, &c. to an almoſt infinite number ; he being 
capable of as many relations, as there can be occaſions of 
comparing him to other things, in any manner of agreement 
or diſagreement, or any reſpe& whatſoever. _ 

The ideas of relati-ns are much clearer and more diſtinct, 
than of the things related: becauſe the knowledge of one 
ſimple idea is oftentimes ſufficient to give the notion of a rela- 
tim: but to the knowing of any ſubſtantial being, an ac- 
curate collection of ſundry ideas is neceſſary. See Su B- 
STANCE, 

The perception we have of the relations between various 
ideas wherein the mind acquieſces, makes what we call judg- 
ment — Thus when I judge 2 times 2 make 4, or does not 
make 5; I only perceive the equality between 2 times 2 


and 4; and the inequality between 2 times 2 and 5. See 
UDGMENT. | | 


The perception we have of the relations between the rela- 


tins of various things, conſtitutes what we call reaſoning 
— Thus when from this, that 4 is a ſmaller number than 
0; and that twice 2 is equal to 4; I gather that twice 2 
is a leſs number than 6; I only perceive the relation of 


the numbers twice 2 and 4, and the relation of 4 and 6. See 


E ASONING, 


The ideas of cauſe and effect we get from our obſervation 
of the viciſſitude of things, while we perceive ſome qua- 
Us or ſubſtances begin to exiſt, and that they receive their 
RE from the due application and operation of other 
eings — That which produceth, is the cauſe ; that which is 
Produced, the effect. See CAus E and ErFEcrT. 
rn. Huidity in wax is the effect of a certain degree of heat, 
bk ck ys to be conſtantly produced by the application 
0 denominations of things taken from time, are for the 
. part only relation — Thus when it is ſaid, that queen 
3 eg lived ſixty-nine, and reigned forty-five years, no 
; * 18 e than that the duration of her exiſtence was 
. to fxty-nine, and of her government to forty-five an- 
ns OP of the ſun : and ſo are all words anfwering to 
0 1 
2 and old, and other words of time, that are thought to 
2 poſitive ideas, are indeed relative; and intimate a 
— o a certain length of duration, whereof we have the 
} n our minds— Thus we call a man young or old, that 


ath lived little or much of that time, which men uſually | 


attain to: and thus 
: a man 1 | ; 
horſe old, e. s called young at twenty, but an 


here are other ideas, tha 2 8 
Vor. II. No be, t are truly relative, which we 


K EL 


ſignify by names that are thought poſitive and abſolute ; fuch 
as great and little, ſtrong and weak—The things thus deno- 
minated, are referred to ſome ſtandards with which we com- 
pare them: thus we call an apple great, which is bigger th: 
the ordinary ſort of thoſe we have been uſed to and a man 
weak, that has not ſo much ſtrength or power to move, as 
men uſually have, or thoſe of his own ſize. . 
Authors give various diviſions of relation. Ihe ſchool philo- 
phers commonly divide them into thoſe of 0rigination, under 
which are comprehended the relations of cauſe and effect: 
thoſe of negation, which are between oppoſite things: and 
thoſe of affirmation, which are relations of agreement between 
whole and part, the ſign and thing ſignified, the adjunct and 
ſubject— This diviſion is founded upon this, that the mind 
can only compare things three ways, viz. by inferrins, de- 
nying, and affirming. N 
Others divide relations into thoſe of origination; thoſe of 
agreement, e. gr. ſimilitude, parity, &c. thoſe of drverſity ; 
and thoſe of order, as priority, poſteriority, Sc. 
Others divide them into predicamental, and tranſcendental. 
Under the firſt come thoſe relations between things that 
belong to the ſame predicament; e. gr. between father 
and fon, To the latter belong thoſe which are more ge— 
neral than the predicaments, or are of different predica- 
ments; as the relations of ſubſtance and accident; of cauſe 
and effect; of creator, and creature, See TRANSCEND ExN- 
TAL, e. | 

Mr Lock gives us a diſtribution of relations on a different 
bottom—All ſimple ideas, he obſerves, wherein are parts or 
degrees, afford an occaſion of comparing the ſubjects wherein 
they are, to one another, in reſpect of thoſe ſimple ideas: 
as, whiter, ſweeter, more, leſs, &c.—Theſe, depending on 
the equality and exceſs of the ſame ſimple idea, in ſeveral 
ſubjects, may be called proportional relations. 

Another occaſion of comparing things being taken from the 
circumſtances of their origin, as father, ſon, brother, Sc. 
Theſe may be called natural relations. 

Sometimes the foundation of conſidering things, is ſome 
act whereby any one comes by a moral right, power, or 
obligation to do ſomething : ſuch are general, captain, burgher 
theſe are inſtituted and voluntary Felations, and may be diſtin— 
guiſhed from the natural, in that they are alterable and ſepa- 
rable from the perſons to whom they ſometimes belonged, 
though neither of the ſubſtances fo related be deſtroyed. 
But natural relations are not alterable, but are as laſting 
as their ſubjects. 

Another relation is the conformity or diſagreement of men's 
voluntary actions to a rule, to which they are referred, and 
by which they are judged of: theſe may be called moral 
relations. | | 

It is this conformity or diſagreement of our actions to ſome 
law (whereby good or evil is drawn on us from the will and 
power of the law-maker, and is what we call reward or 
puniſhment ) that renders our actions morally good or evil. 
dee Goop and EviL. 

Of theſe moral rules or laws, there ſeem to be three forts, 
with their different enforcements. Firſt, the divine law: {c- 
condly, civil law : thirdly, the law of opinion or reputation. 
By their relation to the firſt, our actions are either ſins or 
duties. To the ſecond, criminal or innocent; to the third, 
virtues or vices. See SIN, VIRTUE, Vice, &c. 


RELATION, in logic, is an accident of ſubſtance ; accounted 


one ef the ten categories or predicaments. See PREDICA= 
MENT and CATEGORY. 

Each ſubſtance admits of an infinity of relation. Thus the 
ſame Peter, conſider'd with regard to Henry, is in the rela- 
tien of a maſter ; with regard to John, in that of a tenant ; 
with regard to Mary, in that of a huſband, &c. Again, 
with regard to one perſon, he is rich, with regard to another 
poor; with regard to another, he is far, near, tall, ſhort, a 
neighbour, ſtranger, learned, unlearned, good, bad, equal, &c. 
It is diſputed among the ſchool philoſophers, whether or no 
the relation be a thing formally and really diſtinct from the 
foundation of the ſubſtance ? See SUBSTANCE. 


RELATION, is alſo uſed in the ſchool] theology, to denote 


certain of the divine perfeCtions, called perſonal ones; in re- 
gard by theſe one divine perſon is referred to another, and 
diſtinguiſhed from it. See PERSON. 

Hence they-teach, that in Gzod there is one nature, two 
proceſſions, three perſons, and four relations. See TRINITY. 
Theſe relations are paternity, filiation, active ſpiration, and 
paſſive ſpiration. See PATERNITY, &c. See alſo Fa- 
THER, SON, SpIRIT, Oc. 


RELATION, in geometry, arithmetic, &c. is the habitude, 


or reſpect of two quantities to one another, with regard to 
their magnitude—This we more uſually call ratio, reaſon. 


See RATIO. 
The equality or ſameneſs of two ſuch relations, we call pro- 


portion. See PROPORTION. | 


RELATION, in grammar, is the correſpondence which words 


have to one another in conſtruftion, See ConSTRUG- 


anon 10Q | Faulty 
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Faulty and irregular relations are the things chiefly to be 
guarded againſt, in writing correctly; they make the ſenſe 
obſcure, frequently equivocal Thus: the orator was at- 
tended to with a coldneſs, which was the more remarkable, 
as the audience were under ſome emotion before he began. 
— Here coldneſs being put indeterminately, the relative which 
can have no juſt and regular relation thereto. See RELA- 
TIVE. 


RELATION is alſo frequently uſed for analogy, or what ſeveral 


things have in common. See ANALOGY., 
In painting, architecture, &c. a certain relation of the ſeveral 
parts and members of the building or picture, conſtitutes 
what we call ſymmetry. See SYMMETRY. 


RELATION inharmomical, in muſical compoſition, is that 


whoſe extremes form a falſe, or unnatural interval, incapable 
of being ſung. 


This is otherwiſe called a falſe relation, and ſtands oppoſed to 


a juſt or true relation. 


RELATION, in law, is where two things, as times, Cc. are 


conſidered, as if they were one; the thing ſubſequent 
being conſidered as taking effect, by relation, at the time 
preceding. 

As if A deliver a writing to B, to be delivered to C, as 
the deed of A; the writing ſhall be deemed to be delivered 
to C, at the time when it was given to B, by relation. 

So bills in parliament to which the king aſſents on the laſt 
day of parliament, ſhall relate, and be of force from the 
firſt day thereof. Coke calls it fiftio juris. See Dar, 
Time, Oc. 


RELATIVE propoſitions, are ſuch as include ſome relation | 


and compariſon, See PROPOSITION. 
Thus, where the treaſure is, there will the heart be—As 
much as thou haſt, ſo much thou art worth, &c. are relative 


propoſitions. 


RELATIVE gravity. See GRAVITY, 

RELATIVE /evity. See LEVIT V. 

RELATIVE motion. See MOTION. 

RELATIVE neceſſity. See NECESSITY. 

RELATIVE place. See PLACE. 

RELATIVE ſpace. See SPACE. 

RELATIVE time. See TIME. 

RELATIVE velocity. See VELOCITY. 

RELATIVE terms, in logic, are words which imply a relation, 
or a thing conſidered as compared to another. See REL A- 


TION and CORRELATIVE. 
Relative terms include a kind of oppoſition between them ; 
yet ſo, as that the one cannot be without the other. 


Such are father and ſon, huſband and wife, king and ſub- 


jects, &c. 


RELATIVE in grammar, is a word or term which in the con- 
ſtruction anſwers to ſome word foregoing, called the antece- 


dent. See ANTECEDENT, | 


Pronom RELATIVE, which Buffier chuſes rather to call modifi- 


cative or determinative, is a particle added after a noun, or 
perſonal pronoun, with which it has an affinity, ſo that with- 
out them it ſignifies nothing; it's only uſe being to expreſs in 
what view they are conſidered. See PRONOUN. 

Of this kind, in the Latin, are gui, que, quod, &c. in the 
Engliſh, who, which, whom, &c. As in the book which you 
are reading; the man whom you ſeek; he who told it, &c. 
— Where which, whom and who only follow the noun, or 
pronoun, to refer or determine them to ſome particular 
thing; as to ſeeking, reading, &c. 

Frequently, the noun or pronoun, wherewith the relative 
is joined, is underſtood: as / now who did that. 


Where it is evident I mean, I know the perſon who | 


did, &c. | ; 


RELAXATION, REeLaxaT1o, in medicine, Ec. the act 


of looſening or ſlackening the tone or tenſion of the fibres, 
nerves, muſcles, &c. See TEnsion, Tone, Cc. See 
alſo FIBRE. 

The relaxation of a muſcle is ſuppoſed to be effected, either 
by the perſpiration of the nervous ſpirits, or the regreſs of the 
ſpirits, blood, c. which inflated it's fibres; or by the con- 
traction of the air, in the globules of blood before expanded 
by the ſudden influx and admixture of the ſpirits, &c. See 
MuscLE and MusCUL aR mation. 


RELAXATION, in chirurgery, is a preternatural extenſion, or 


ſtraining of a nerve, tendon, muſcle, or the like; either 
through violence or weakneſs. f 
Hernias are deſcents or relaxations of the inteſtines, Sc. See 
HERNIA From the fame cauſe ariſe deſcents or prolapſions 
of the anus, &c. See PROCIDENTIA, _ 


RELAXATION, in law, is uſed for a releaſing. See RR 


LEASE, . 


In this ſenſe we ſay the relaxation of an attachment in the 
court of admiralty. | 
- The tenor of indulgences is a relaxation, or diminution of 
the pains of purgatory. See INDULGENCE, _ | 
RELAY, a freſh equipage, horſe, &c. ſent before, or ap- 
pointed to be ready, for a traveller to change ; to make the 
greater expedition: as in riding poſt, | 


RE L. 


The term is bortowed from the French, relais, which © 
fies the ſame thing—In France, the general of the ich ſigni. 
titles himſelf ſuperintendant of the relays. polts, ei. 

RELavys, in hunting, are freſh ſets of dogs, or 
diſpoſed here and there, for rendinels; ook 2 or both, 
1 oy z to be — - or © mount the ha * 
of the former, which are ſuppoſed to w . 
HuNnTING. mw amt reſpite, der 

RELAY, in tapiſtry, is an opening left in a pie 
where the — or figures boy to be — 0 tapiſtry, 
thoſe occaſions the workmen are changed; or cle, 3 on 
are left to be filled up till the reſt of the work is * Fe 
TAPITRV. Lee 

RELEASE, RETLAxATIO, in law, denotes an inf 
whereby eſtates, rights, titles, entries, actions, 
things are ſometimes extinguiſhed and annulled, 
transferred, ſometimes abridged, and even fom 
larged. A Releaſe is either in ſact or in law—a , N 
in fact is that which the very words do expreſly declare. aſe 
A releaſe in law, is that which acquits by wa 


p * of conf ue 
or intendment of law. See INT END ENT. ©, =, 


RELEGATION, RRELIEOATIo, a kind of exile or baniſh 
ment, wherein the obnoxious perſon is commanded to ten. 
to a certain place preſcribed, and to continue there till he be 
recalled. See ExiLE, - © 
Lord Coke calls relegation a baniſhment for a time only: 
Courtin more adequately defines relegation a baniſhment to 
certain place for a certain term. | 
In Rome, relegation was a leſs ſevere puniſhment than depe:. 
tation, in that the relegated perſon did not thereby loſe the 
rights of a Roman citizen, nor thoſe of his family, as the au. 
thority of a father over his children, c. See Baxisu- 
MENT. | | 
RELICS, ReEeLtiquiz, in the Romiſh church, certain 
remains of the bodies or clothes of ſome faint or mart; 
_ devoutly preſerved in honour to his memory, carried at p- 
ceſſions, kiſſed, revered, &c. See Salix, Marty 
PRockss rox, c. | f 
The abuſes in point of relics are moſt flagrant : F. Mabillon, 
a Benedictin, complains of the great number of ſuſpected 
relics expoſed on altars: he owns that were there to be 1 
ſtrict inquiſition into the relics, vaſt numbers of ſpurious 
ones would be found offered every where to the piety and 
devotion of the faithful; and adds, that bones are frequently 
conſecrated, ſo far from belonging to ſaints, that in all pro- 
bability they do not belong to chriſtians. 
The catacombs are an inexhauſtible fund of relics ; yet it is 
ſtill diſputed who were the perſons interred therein? Sce 
CATACOMB. 
In the eleventh century, a method was introduced of trying 
ſuppoſed relics by fire—Thoſe which did not conſume in the 
fire were reputed genuine; the reſt not. See PURCATION, 
ORDEAL, JuDIcium Dei. 
It is an antient cuſtom, which till obtains, to preſerve the 
relics in the altars whereon maſs is celebrated Lo this pur- 
poſe, a ſquare hole is made in the middle of the altar, big 
enough to receive the hand; and herein is the relic depoliter, 
wrapped in red ſilk, and incloſed in a leaden box. dee 
ALTAR. ; : 
The Romaniſts alledge a good deal of antiquity in behalf of 


ument, 


and other 
ſometime, 


etimes en- 


fleſh, which they held an evil principle, are recorded as te. 
fuſing to honour the relics of ſaints; which is eſteemed a kind: 
of proof that the Catholics did it in the firſt ages. See Ma- 
NICHEE. 5 a 
Indeed folly and ſuperſtition got into religion but too early. 
— Even the touching of linen cloaths on relics, from an 
opinion of ſome extraordinary virtue derived therefrom, ap- 
pears to be as antient as the firſt ages; there being a hole 
made in the coffins of the forty martyrs at Conſtantinople, 
expreſly for this purpoſe. | 

RELICT, RELIc TA, in law. See the article Wipow. 

RELICTA verificatione, in law, is when a defendant relin- 
quiſhes his proof or plea ; and thereupon judgment is enter 
for the plaintiff. | | 

RELIEF, RzLevium, lewvamen, in law, a fine paid to the 
chief lord, by a perſon at his coming to the inheritance of 


TENURE, Cc. 
This was ſaid relevare hereditatem caducam, and the mone) 
thus paid was called relevamen, relevium, or relief—Reliif aq 
uſually to the value of a year's rent or revenue. 
The origin of the cuſtom is thus A feudatory or 13 
eſtate in lands, being at firſt only granted for life; alte 
the death of the vaſſal it returned to the chief lord, and . 
hence called feudum caducum, ꝗ . d. fallen to the lord by 
death of the tenant. See FEE. | An- 
In courſe of time theſe feudatory eſtates being ee : 
to/ inheritances by the connivance and conſent of the tk 
when the poſſeſſor of ſuch eſtate died it was called hrt 5 
caduca, q. d. an inheritance fallen to the lord ; from who 


was to be recovered, by theheirs paying a certain ſum of _ 


their relics. —The Manichees, it ſeems, out of hatred tothe 


land held in capite, or by military ſervice. See FINE, LORD, | 


* mr e 


wy) N 


RELIEF reaſonable, 


3 ; ter the conqueſt — For till that 
This wh _—— 21 at the dear of his tenant ; 
aeg of horſes, arms, c. See HARIOT, _ 4 
8 conqueſt, the poor people being deprived of a 
__— by the Normans, a ſum of money was ſubſtituted 
ſuch 2 which was called a relief 3 and continues in 
der laces to this day However, it is true, relief and ha- 
reel. frequently confounded in autient writers. 
ip called alſo lawful, and antient relief, is that 

nioined by ſome law, or fixed by ancient cuſtom ; and which 

22 not depend on the will of the lord. 55 
Thus in a charter of king John, mentioned by Matt. aris— 
Si quis comtum vel baronum noſtrorum frve aliorum tenentium 
y q "bis in capite per ſervitum militare, mortuus fuerit & cum 
4 2 rit, heres ſuus plene ætatis we & relevium debeat, 
; | uam per antiquum relevium. 
What red m_— be — in the laws of William the Con- 
ueror c. — Bracton ſays, this fine was called a relief quia 
hereditas que jacens fuit per anteceſſoris deceſſum relevatur in 
manus haredum, &c. . 
A relief is alſo paid in ſoccage tenyre, or petit ſerjeanty z 
where a rent or —y is paid by rendering as much as 
t reſerved. 
— the "== "of Normandy; relief is due for lands held in 
x Rout as well as in fee—By the cuſtom of Paris, relief is 
not due upon inheritances in the direct line, 
The quantity of the relief is very different: there are ſingle 
reliefs, double reliefs, &c. The quality, too, is diverſe : 
there are reliefs o per paid by the heir : reliefs of bail, 
or tutorage, paid by a guardian for his minor, or by the 
huſband for the fiefs of his wife, &c. Relief of horſe and 
C. ws 
1 of king Canutus, the relief of an earl, paid to 
the king, was eight war-horſes with their bridles and ſaddles, 
four cuiraſſes, four helmets, four ſwords, four hunting-horſes 
and a palfrey — The relief of a baron or thane was four 
' horſes, Cc. | : 
RELIEF, in chancery, denotes an order ſued out for the diſſol- 
ving of contracts and other acts, on account of their being 
unreaſonable, prejudicial, grievous, or from ſome other nul- 
lity either de jure, or de fatto, See CHANCERY and 

E QULTY. EU : DES 

Minors obtained relief againſt acts paſſed in their minority 

— Majors have relief in caſes of enormous damage, deceit, 

violence, over-reaching, extravagant bargains, Cc. ; 

Among the Romaniſts, it is a rule, that the church obtains 

relief any time, and againſt all acts paſſed in it's prejudice ; 

no preſcription prevailing againſt it. 

TION. 
Aid de RELIEF. See the article A1D. 
RELIEF of a hare, among hunters, is the place were ſhe goes 
to feed in the evening. See HUNTING. 


RELIET, in ſculpture. See the article RELIEvo. 


RELIEVE, in the military ſenſe — To relieve is to take the 
poſt of another body Hence, to relieve the guard, to relieve 


the trenches, &c. is to bring freſh men upon the guard, or the | 


trenches, and to ſend thoſe to reſt who have been upon duty 


before. See GuarD, TRENCH, &c.— They alſo ſay, re- 


lieve a ſentinel, relieve the ſteers-man, &c. 

RELIEVO, or Reiter imboſſment, is applied to a figure 
which projects, or ſtands out, prominent, from the ground, 
or plain whereon it is formed ; whether that figure be cut 
with the chiſſel, moulded, or caſt. See SCULPTURE, Ec. 
2008 are three kinds of relieve; viz. alto, baſſo, and demi- 
relievo. 

Alto-RELIEO, haut relief, or high relievo, is when the figure 
is formed after nature, and projects as much as the life, 

Baſſo RELIEvo, bas-relie „ or low relizvo, is when the work is 
but raiſed a little fr 
in the trontiſpieces of buildings, particularly the hiſtories, 
feſtoons, foliages, and other ornaments in friezes. | 
my-RELIEVo, is when one half of the figure riſes from 
plane, i. e. when the body of a figure ſeems cut in two, and 

one half is clapped on a ground — When in a baſſo relievo 
there are ſome parts that ſtand clear out, detached from the 
reſt, the work is called a denu-boſſe. | 


RELIEvo, in architecture, denotes the fally or projecture of 
. ornament, See PROJECTURE. 


is, Daviler obſerves, is always to be proportioned to the 


Magnitude of the building it adorns ; and the diſtance at which 
it IS to be viewed. 


If the work be inſulate and terminated on all ſides, it is call'd 


a figure in relievo, or a round imboſſment. Such are ſtatues, | 


acroters, &. 


=LIEVO, in painting, denotes the degree of force or bold- 
neſs whereby a figure ſeems, at a ee to ſtand out 
— the ground of the painting, as if really imboſſed. 
* "08 depends much on the depth of the ſhadow and the 
My. of the light; or on the height of the different colours 
duns on one another; particularly on the difference of 


the colour of the figure from that of the ground. See SHA- 
Dow, Colouring, Oe. | 57 Din 


See PRESCRIP- | 


om it's ground; as we ſee in medals, and 


R 


When the light is well choſen, to make the neareſt parts 
or figures advance; and well diffuſed on the maſles, {till 
diminiſhing inſenſibly, and terminating in a large ſpecious 


ſhadow, brought off inſenſibly ; the relievo is ſaid to be bold, 


and the clair-obſcure, tuell underſtood. See CLAIR-OR“ 
SCURE, 


RELIGION, ReLic1o, that worſhip or homage due to 


God, conſidered as creator, preſerver, and redeemer of the 
world. See Gon, 'TyroLOGY, Ce. 

The foundation of all religion is, that there is a God, and 
that he requires ſome ſervice at the hands of his creatures 
— From the different manners wherein we arrive at the 
knowledge of this ſervice ; religion is divided into natural and 
revealed. 
Natural RELIGION, is whatever we deſcry to be due and 
meet by the meer dictates of natural — Hop as, to love, 
and honour God, not to abuſe his creatures, &c. See N- 
TURAL, REason, DeisT, Cc. 


Revealed RELIGION is what we learn to be due by ſome 


ſupernatural means; as by an expreſs declaration of God 
himſelf, by the mouths of prophets, &c. See REvELATION, 
PROPHECY. 

The firſt flows immediately from the relation between the 
creature and the creator: the latter does not follow from ſuch 
a relation, but is ſuper-added from the meer will and pleaſure 
of the creator, 

The firſt we ordinarily call morality, or ethics ; becauſe im- 
mediately converſant about the manners and duties of men 
towards one another; and towards themſelves, conſidered as 
creatures of that being. See MoraLity, ETHics, Oc. 
The latter we call by way of eminence religion, as being 
the rule of our duty immediately to God himſelf. See RE- 
VELATION. 

The firſt ſuppoſes a God, a providence, a future ſtate, re- 
wards and puniſhments : the latter likewiſe ſuppoſes an im- 
mediate miſſion from God himſelf, atteſted by miracles, Sc. 
See MIRACLE. 


REL1G10N is more particularly uſed for that ſpecial ſyſtem of 


faith, and worſhip, which obtains in this, or that country 
in this, or that ſect; this, or that age, &c. 

In this ſenſe we fay the Romiſh religion, the Reformed reli- 
gion, the religion of the Greeks, the Mahometan religion, 
Jewiſh religion, &c. See JupAlsu, MAaHoMETANISM, 
Sc. under their proper heads. | 
The Siameſe hold the diverſity of religions, i. e. the different 
manners of honouring God, to be pleaſing to him; inaſ- 
much as they have all the ſame object, all tend to the ſame 
end, though by different means. Claude. | 

The ſentiment of theſe idolaters is doubtleſs more juſt than 
that of our zealots, who hold all but thoſe of their own reli- 
gion odious to God Theſe ſeveral ſes in religion ſee under 
their proper articles: ſee alſo SECT. 

The religion of the ruling part of the world — You may 
find a lively deſcription of it in a chorus in Seneca's Troas, 
at the end of the 2d act; beginning thus: Yerum eft, an 
timidos fabula decipit ® Umbras corporibus vivere conditis, &c. 
This according to Patin is the religion of princes, and great 
men, of magiſtrates, monaſtic ſuperiors, and even ſome 
phyſicians and philoſophers. M. du Maine, head of the lea- 
guers in France uſed to ſay that princes have no religion till 
after they are turned of 40 — Cum numine nobis mors inſtans 
majore facit. Patin. Lett. Chois. 106. 


REL1G10N, again, is applied to a military order, conſiſting of 
knights who live under ſome certain rule, &c. See KxIGHT, 


MILITARY, ORDER, Cc. 
In this ſenſe we ſay the religion of Malta, &c. See MALTA. 


RELIGION, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a convent — Thus we 


ſay, there are religions of men, i. e. monks; religions of 
women, i. e. nuns—There are new religions eſtabliſhed every 
day, i. e. new monaſteries built. See Moxk, Mona- 
STERY, Oc. 


The REL1G10N uſed abſolutely denotes the reformed in France. 


— Thus they ſay, d'Ablancourt and Dacier, were of the re- 
ligion. See HUGUENOT. | | 
ELIGIOUS, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to 


religion. See RELIGION. 


We fay, a religious life, religious ſociety, &c. See SOCIE- 
TY — Churches, and church-yards are religious places—A 
religious war is alſo called a croiſade. See WAR and CRoi- 
SADE. 


REeL1c1ovs, is more particularly uſed for a perſon engaged 


by ſolemn vows to the monaſtic life ; or a perſon ſhut up in a 
monaſtery to-lead a life of devotion and auſterity, under ſome 
rule or inſtitution. See Vow and ORDER. "8 

The male religious we popularly call monks and friars ; the 
females, nuns and canoneſſes. See NUN, Monk, CANON, Cc. 
M. Nicole obſerves, that ſome domeſtic chagrins, and a cer- 
tain pride, which leads people to abſcond when they cannot 
make a figure to their mind, makes as many religious as real 
piety—He adds, that a girl muſt be made a religious for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe ſhe cannot be married anſwerable 
to her condition. | 1 


REM 


A religions cannot make any will—By the council of Trent, 
a religious may reclaim his vows within five years. See Rx- 
CLAIM. | 

Antiently the religious were all laymen, and it was even 
prohibited them to take up orders—In 1557 the parliament 
of Paris made a difficulty of receiving a bithop of Laon to 
the oath of a duke and peer, by reaſon of his being a religious: 
yet a religious being promoted to a biſhopric, 1s thencetorth 
ſecularized or diſpenſed from the obſervation of his rule. See 
REGULAR. 

In antient deeds and conveyances of lands, we often find the 
feller reſtrained from giving or alienating it, viris religioſis 
vel Judæis, to religious or to Jews; to the end the land might 
not fall into mortmain. See JuDAIsM and MoRT MAIN. 
In a memorial directed by king John to his viſcounts, they 
are ordered to proclaim through their reſpective counties, that 
no body as they love their bodies and cattle, injure the reli- 
gious or clerks, either in word or deed ; on penalty of being 
hanged up on the next oak Molli ficunt diligunt corpora & 
catalla ſua malum faciant vel dicant viris religioſis vel cle- 
ricis &i quem inde attingere poſſimus ad proximam quercum cum 
ſuſpend: faciemus, 


RELiGious arder. See the article ORDER. 


Moſt military orders pretend, likewiſe to be religious; as 


thoſe of Malta, who make vows, &c. See MALTA. 
RELIQUA, the remainder or debet, which a perſon finds 
_himſelt debtor in, upon the balancing and liquidating an 
account, g | 
Hence, religuitary, the debtor of a reliqua ; as alſo a perſon 
who only pays piece-meal— The term religua is pure Latin. 
RELIQUARY, a ſhrine or caſket, in which the relics of 
a dead faint are kept. See SHRINE, RELICs, Cc. 
RELIQUIZ, RerLics, in antiquity, the aſhes and bones 
of the dead, which remained after burning their bodies; and 
which they very religiouſly gathered. and put in urns, and 
afterwards depoſited in tombs. See ASHES, FUNERAL, &c. 
REMAINDER, REMaANENTIA, in law, an eſtate limit- 
ed in lands, tenements, or rents, given to a perſon at ſecond 
hand, to be enjoyed after the deceaſe of another, to whom 
the ſame is given immediately, or at firſt hand, 
A man grants lands to one tor term of life, the remainder to 


another for the term of his life ; which remainder may be | 


cither for a certain time, or in fee ſimple, or fee tail. 
Spelman makes the difference between a remainder and reuer- 
ſeon to conſiſt in this; that by a reverſion, after the appoint- 
ed term, the eſtate returns to the donor, or his heirs, as the 
proper fountain; whereas by remainder it goes to ſome third 
perſon, or ſtranger. See REVERSION. 

Glanville obſerves, that biſhops and abbots, in regard their 
baronies are the king's alms, cannot give any part thereof by 
way of remainder. See BISHOP. 

RE MAINDER, in mathematics, is the difference; or that 
which is left after the taking a lefler number, or quantity, 
from a greater. See DUBSTRACTION. 

RE-MARRYING, the repcating of a marriage; or the 
going through the ſolemnitics of a ſecond marriage. See 
MARRIAGE. 

Clandeſtine and uncanonical marriages are deemed null; and 
the parties are to be re-married in form; at leaſt to avoid 
diſputes. _ | 

It was antiently expreſly forbid to re-marry in the firſt year of 
viduity—M. Bayle obſerves, that a perſon who does not re- 
marry, is anſwerable to the public for all the time loſt in his 
viduity, or widowerhood. See Wipow. 

REMEDY, REemepium, in phyſic, a medicine, or pre- 

paration applied either internally or externally, for the cure 
of a diſeaſe. See MEDICINE. 
Emplaſters, unguents, cataplaſms, &c, are topical remedies. 
See ToPICAL — Mercury and the bark are ſpecific remedies. 
See SPECIFIC — Mineral waters, and aſs's milk, and coun- 
try-air, are uſually the /a/t remedies — Salivation is ſometimes 
called by way of eminence, the remedy. See SAL1v A- 
TI ON.. 


When remedies are ſtuffed with too many ingredients, they | 


load the ſtomach with a ſlimy mucilage, which ſwells, ob- 
ſtructs, and does more hurt than good. See PHARMACY. 
REMEDIES appended. See the article APPENDED. 
REMEMBRANCE, is when the idea of ſomething for- 
merly known, recurs again to the mind, without the opera- 
tion of a like object, on the external ſenſory. See ME Mo- 
'RY and REMINISCENCE, RE COLLECTION, Sc. 
REMEMBRANC ERS, F the exchequer, are three of- 
ficers, or clerks therein, formerly called clerks of the remem- 
brance. See EXCHEQUER. | 
They are now diſtinguifhed by the appellations of the king's 
remembrancer ; the lord treaſurer*s remembrancer; and the re- 
membrancer of the firſt fruits. Their buſineſs is to put the lord 
treaſurer and juſtices of the court in remembrance of ſuch things 
- as are to be called upon, and dealt in for the king's benefit. 
The king's REMEMBRANCER enters into his office all re- 
cognizances taken before the barons, for any of the king's 
debts, for appearance, or for obſerving orders ; and makes 


2 * — bills in the exchequer- chamber remain — He 


| 


R E AI 


out proceſs againſt the collectors of cuſtoms, ſubſidies, 
fifteenths, for their accounts—AIll informations u 5 and 


ſtatutes are entered in this office, and there all matters, ; 
upon 


makes 


the bills of compoſition upon penal laws, takes the ſtatem 
ent 


of debts; has delivered into his office all manner of 
tures, fines, and other evidences whatſoever that dnn 
the aſſuring of any lands to the crown: he ever eee 
craſtino animarum, reads, in open court, the 1 ay in 
election of ſheriffs, and gives them their oath, ang "2 : for 
oath of all the officers ot the exchequer, when the 3 
mitted. 7 ae al. 
The lord treaſurer's REMEMBRANCER, is cha 

proceſs 9210 ſheriffs, eſcheators, receivers, aa 
for their account: proceſs of fieri facias, &c. Acts wy 
any debts due to the king, either in the pipe, or w.. 
the auditors, and proceſs for all ſuch revenues as are , 
to the king, by reaſon of his tenures — He alſo makes . 
cord, whereby it appears whether ſheriffs, or ot " 
comptants, pay their proffers due at Eafter and Mic 
He makes another record, whether ſheriffs or other accom 
tants keep their days of prefixion: all eſtreats or fn. 
iſſues, and amerciaments, ſet in any of the courts of Weg: 
miniſter, or at the aſſizes or ſeflions, are certified into his of. 
hce, and are by him delivered to the clerk of the eſtrex; 1 
write proceſs upon them, &c. x 


her ac. 
haelmaz— 


The REMEMBRANCER of the firſt fruits, takes all compoſi. 


tions and bonds for firſt-fruits and tenths; and makes proceſz 
againſt ſuch as do not pay the ſame. See FigsT-xrvirs, 


REMINISCENCE, ReminiscENTIA, is that power of 


the human mind, whereby it recollects itſelf, or calls a-;, 
to it's remembrance ſuch ideas or notions as it had really tor- 
got: in which it differs from memory, Which is a treaſurine 


up of things in the mind, and keeping them there, without 


forgetting them. See REMEMBRANCE. 

Hence memory may be conſidered as a continual remey. 
brance ; and remembrance, as an interrupted memory, See 
MEMokv. 

How near a- Kin ſoever the two faculties may ſeem, yet they 
are generally found ſeparated ; ſo that they who excell in the 


one, are defective in the other. See RECoIIECTIox, 


RETENTION, Cc. ; 

The antient Platoniſts were of opinion, that all learning and 
knowledge conſiſted in the reminiſcence or recollection of no- 
tices which had been in the ſoul, before it's union with the 
body. See PLATONISM. 


R EMINISCERE, the ſecond ſunday in Lent; antiently thus 


called from the firſt word of the introit of the maſs (aid for 


that day, reminiſcere miſerationum tuarum. 


REMISIT—Re&o quando dominus RENIIS1 T. See Rrcro. 
REMISSION, Rem1ss10, in phyſics, the abatement of the 


power or efficacy of any quality In oppolition to the increaſe 
of the ſame, which is called it's intenſion. | 

In all qualities capable of intenſion and remiſſion, the intenſion 
decreaſes reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtance from the 
centre of the radiating quality increaſe. See QUALITY, 


Remisston, in medicine, is when a diſtemper abates, but 


does not go quite off, before it returns again; as is common 
in fevers which do not quite intermit. See FEVER. 


Rem1ssION, in law, &c. denotes the pardon of a crime, or 
the giving up the puniſhment due thereto. See PARDON. 
REMIT, in commerce — To remit a ſum of money, bil, 


or the like, is to ſend a ſum of money, Cc. See REMIT- 
TANCE, _ 

To remit is alſo uſed among bankers for what is accuſtomed 
to be given a banker, or as it were, diſcounted with him, 
for his giving a bill of exchange, See EXCHANGE. 

To remit is alſo to give up part of one's due to a debtor ; 5 
I would remit you a fourth of what you owe on condition of 
paying me the reſt in hand. 


REMITTANCE, in commerce, the trafic or fetun of 


money from one place to another, by bills of exchange, di. 
ders, or the like, See COMMERCE, EXCHANGE, . 
A remittance is properly a bill of exchange, or the el 5 
to a correſpondent, and the contents thereof to be recem 7 
him of ſome other perſon on whom it is drawn. op 
Such a merchant has remitted, or made a remittance of f. 


thouſand pounds in banks notes, to his correſpondent at Lon- 


don! will remit you, or make you a remittance of _—_ 


dred crowns in three bills of exchange, drawn on N. 
in your city, and payable at fight. | 5 
By means of theſe remittances, large ſums of mon) 2 
turned from one city to another, without danger, WI 
carriage, c. | . in the 
In London it is eaſy getting remittances upon any cit) _ 
world: in the country it is more difficult. Renuttanc® 
not eaſily had upon Copenhagen. See BILL of exchange- 


Book of REMITTANCES, See the article BOOK. {a bill 
REMITTANCE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the payment 0 


of exchange — Thus, I have received an hundred piſtols 
your remittance — Mr N. banker in your city, 1 
paid you two hundred crowns on My Femibrance- REMIT: 


/ 


ev 8 


on 
* 


= 


«a as.” ww. :. Mad SA ©. r 


A 


REMITTANCE) 


REN 


ker 
denotes the due or fee allowed the ban er, 
f his + ip 2 che different value of the ſpecies, 
5 pl ace where you pay the money, and where he re- 
in | 
mits it. j hioh—This remittance is 
: t London is very hig 

2 7 called change and rechange. See RECHANGE. 
Ir TER, in jaw Where a man has two titles to land, 
REMIT , and that proving defective, he 


1 ſeiſed by the latter a A 
_ * 7 eftored to the former more antient title: 


js remitted from the Latin, remittere, to ſend 


this is called a remitter, 


1 to him that had right to it before, he ſhall be 
better title if he pleaſe. Doctor and ſtudent. 
ver. See the article E 1 
ö TRANCE, an expoſtulation or humble ſuppli- 
K EON to king, or other ſuperior; to beſeech him 
5 on the inconveniences, or ill conſequences of ſome 


order, edict, or the like. 
The parliament of Paris 
remonſtrances to the king, 


ion. IS 
RaMonsTRANCE: is alſo uſed for an expoſtulatory council or 


advice; or a gentle, handſome reproof, made either in ge- 
neral or particular, to apprize or to correct ſome fault—A 
mother makes remon/trances to her daughter, &c. 


back. 
If land deſcen 
remitted to bis 


REMITTING 


went in a body to make humble 
on the ſubject of ſuch a declara- 


1 REMONSTRANTS, REMONSTRANTES, A title given 


to the Arminians, by reaſon of the remonſtrance they made 
in 1610, againſt the ſynod of Dort, wherein they were con- 


d. See ARMINIAN. 
Exiſcopius and Grotius were at the head of the remonſtrants. 


See CON TRA-REMONSTRANTS. 


a REMO RA, in natural hiſtory, the ſucking fiſb; a little fiſh, 


-mblins a herrin , with creſt and fins; called by the 
| — echeneis : — for ſticking to the ſides of ſhips. 

It is much talked of by the antients 3 who, as we find from 
Pliny, lib. 32. c. 1. unanimouſly believed it had the force to 
ſtop a veſlel in full ſail, or a whale in ſwimming : and hence 
called remora, a remorande—But Mr Catesby obſerves that 
even ſeveral of thoſe fiſhes together can do no more than 
ſhells or corals and other foulneſſes of the ſame bulk, 
which make a ſhip ſomewhat the flower—And in the ſame 
manner they may be ſome ſmall hindrance to a whale. The 
author laſt mentioned aſſures us he has taken five of them 
off the body of a ſhark. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No 438. p. 
113. 

"Po 9 among ſurgeons, is alſo an inſtrument to ſet broken 
bones withal. See FRACTURE. 

REMOUNT, in war—To REmounT the cavalry, is to 
furniſh troopers, or dragoons with freſh horſes, in lieu of ſuch 
as have been killed or diſabled in the ſervice. 

REMPLY, in heraldry, ſomething filled up— The term is 
chiefly uſed to denote that the chief is quite filled up with a 
ſquare piece of another colour, leaving only a bordure of the 
proper colour of the chief about the ſaid piece. 

RENAL, RENALIs, ſomething belonging to the reins, or 
kidneys. See KIDNEx. | 

RENAL glands, glandulæ RENALES, in anatomy, are glands 


thus called, becauſe ſituate near the reins or kidneys ; firſt | 


diſcovered by Bar, Euſtachio, native of San Severino in Italy. 
Sce GLAND. | 
They are alſo called capſule atrabilares, in regard their cavity 
is always found full of a blackiſh liquor ; and by others renes 
ſuccenturiati, becauſe reſembling kidneys in form. SeecRENEs 
uccenturiati, 
RENCOUNTERS, in the military art, the encounter of 


two little bodies or parties of forces. 
The word is formed from the French, rencountre, meeting. 


E which ſenſe rencounter is uſed in oppoſition to a pitched 
Ken was no N ; it was only a rencounter. | 
NTER, l I 
fn o * ingle combats, is uſed by way of contra 
þ. ben two perſons fall out, and fight on the ſpot, without 
„ing premeditated the combat, it it is called a recounter—It 
£ no duel, it is a rencounter. .. See DUEL. 
ACE ws, or RENCONTRE, in heraldry, is applied to 
8 mals when they ſhew the head in front, with both eyes, 
+ or when the face ſtands right forward, as if they came to 
meet the perſon before them. 
bed in deer, this is called maſſacre, and in the leopard it 


15 t x4 . 
he natural fituation—He bears ſable, in rencounter, a gol- 
en fleece, | 


RENDER, in law, 


a term uſed in levying a fine—A fine 


wh render, is that whereby ſomething is rendered back again, | 


che cogniſee to the cogniſor. See FINE 
e law N 


which das alſo ſay, there are certain things in a manour 


e in prender, i. e. m a 
officers when — pleaſe e. may be taken by the lord or his 


thers which lie in render, 
cd by the tenant, as rents 
VIceS. See PRENDER— So 
nm render. Perkins, 


RENDERING, in buildin 
9 


Vor. II. g. See Pan RET TNC. 


„without the tenant's leave: and o- 
that is, muſt be rendered or anſwer- 
» reliefs, heriots, and other ſer- 
me ſervice conſiſts in ſeiſance; ſome | 


RE N 


RENDEZ-VOUS, or Renpevous, a place appointed to 
meet in at a certain day and hour, 

The word is French; and is found ſo commodious, that 
moſt nations uſe it in it's purity, for want of a word of equal 
import in their reſpeCtive languages—The virtue of a woman 
is already ſhaken when ſhe grants a rendezvous. St. Evre- 
mont. 

A general rendezvous of the army The regiments have theit 
9% an rendezvous, called quarters of aſſembly. See QuAx- 
TER, 

RENEGATE, RentGano, a perſon who has apoſtatized 

or renounced the chriſtian faith, to embrace ſome other re- 
ligion ; particularly Mahometaniſm. See AposTATE. 
It is the renegado's who prove the moſt barbarous to the chri- 
ſtians when they fall into their hands—The renegate is thus 
called, quaſi re-negat-Chriſtum Hoveden mentions it in the 
year 1192, under the name of rencer, from the French, re- 
mer, to deny again, 

RENES ſuccenturiati, in anatomy, are glands thus called as re- 
ſembling the figure of the kidneys ; and hence accounted. a 
kind of ſecondary reins ; ſuccenturiatus ſignifying ſomething in 
the place of another. 

They are alſo called capſule renales, and glandulæ renales. See 
RENAL glands. | 

RENEWING of leaſes and lives. See REVERS1a ON, Ax- 
NULTY, POLITICAL arithmetic, &c. 

RENITENCY, RENITENTIA, or RENISUS, among phi- 
loſophers, that force in ſolid bodies, whereby they reſiſt the 
impulſe of other bodies; or react as much as they are acted 
on. See REACTION. See alſo RESISTANCE. 

RENNET. See the article Runner. 

RENT*, REeppiTivs, in law, a ſum of money, or other 
conſideration iſſuing yearly out of lands or tenements, alienated 
on that condition. See REVENUE. 


It is thus called from the corrupt Latin, rendita, for red- 
dita of redditus; becauſe, as Fleta tells us, retroit & guo- 
tannis redit. 


The rents, of all the lands of England and Wales appear by 
the computations of Dr Davenant and Mr King, from the 
late land-tax, to be nearly ten millions per annum; thoſe of 
the houſes not let with the lands, two millions more ; and 
thoſe of all other hereditaments, two millions more: in all 
fourteen millions. 
The'lawyers ordinarily reckon three ſorts of rent; viz. rent- 
ſervice, rent-charge, and rent-ſeck. 
RENT-ſervice, is where a man holds lands of his lord by fealty, 
and certain rent; or by fealty-ſervice, and certain rent; or 
that which a man making a leaſe of lands to another for term 
of years, reſerveth to be yearly paid for them. See SERVICE, 
FEALTY, RESERVE, Cc. 


by deed indented, either in fee, or fee-tail, or for term of 
life; yet reſerves to himſelf, by the fame indenture, a.fum of 
money yearly to be paid to him, wich a cauſe of diſtreſs tor 
non-payment. ; 

REnT-/eck, or Dry-RENT, is that which a man making over 
his eſtate by a deed indented, reſerveth yearly to be paid to 
him, without any cauſe of diſtreſs mentioned in the inden- 

ture. | 

RenTs of afſize, are the certain rents of frecholders, and an- 
tient copyholders: thus called becauſe aſſized and certain: in 
oppoſition to redditus mobiles. | 

REnTs reſolute, are reckoned among the fee-farm rents to be 
fold by the Stat. 22. Car. II. being ſuch rents or tenths as 
were antiently payable to the crown from the lands of abbies 
and other religious houſes : which lands, upon the diſſolution 
of abbies, being demiſed to others, the ſaid rents were till 
reſerved and made payable to the crown. 


22 RENT S. Ass AR r. 
Chauntry RENTS. | | 1 
Gild REN Ts. , ILD. 
Paſchal RExTSs. See the articles) PAScHAL. 
uit RENTS. | | QuiT. 
hite RENTS. WHITE. 


RENTER-warden, an officer in moſt of the companies of 
London; whoſe buſineſs is to receive the rents or profits be- 
longing to the company. See TREASURER, RECEIVER, 
CASHIER, c. F 

RENTERINGE#, and FINE DRA WING, in the manufac- 
tories, the ſewing of two pieces of cloth, edge to edge, with- 
out doubling them ; ſo as that the ſeam ſcarce appears at 
all: hence alſo called fine-drawing. See FiINE-DRAW- 
ING, | | 

„The word is formed from the French, rentraire, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing; and which Menage after Salmaſius de- 
rives from the Latin retrahere of re, in, and trabere, by 
reaſon the ſeam is drawn out of ſight and covered. 

Serges, &c. are to be ſewed ; cloths fine-draun.— The au- 
thor of one of the Lett. Edif. & Cur. ſpeaking of the great 
_ dexterity of the fine-drawers in the Eaſt-Indies, aſſures us, 
that if you tear a piece of fine muſlin, and give it one of 


them to mend, it {ſhall be impoſſible for you to diſcover the 
| 10 R place 


RENT-charge, is where a man makes over his eſtate to another 
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place where it is rejoined, even though you had made a mark 
to know it by. 

he dexterity of our own fine-drawers though inferior to that 
above mentioned is nevertheleſs ſuch, as puts them in a con- 
dition to defraud the king, by ſowing a head or flip of Engliſh 
cloth on a piece of Dutch, Spaniſh, or other foreign cloth ; 
or a ſlip of foreign cloth on a piece of Englith, ſo as to paſs 
the whole as of a. piece ; and by that means avoid the duties, 
penalties, &c,—The trick was firſt diſcovered in France, by 
M. Savary, author of the Diction. de Commerce. s 

Jo renter in tapiſtry, is to work new warp into a piece of ta- 
piſtry damaged, eaten by the rats, &c. and on this warp to 
reſtore the antient pattern or deſign The Warp is to be of 
woollen, not linnen—Among the titles of the French tapi- 
ſtry- makers, is included that of renterers. 

FIXE-DRAWING is particularly uſed for a rent, or hole hap- 

pening in the dreſſing or preparing of a piece of cloth, art- 
fully ſewed up or mended with ſilk. 
All fine-drawings are reputed defects or blemiſhes ; and ought 
to be allowed for in the price of the piece—Hence, M. Sa- 
vary eſtabliſhes it as a rule, which is certainly founded on na- 
tural equity, that every manufacturer mark the fine-draw- 
ings of his cloths with a piece of packthread tied to the liſt; 
to direct the draper to the ſpot: and that the draper apprize 
the taylor or other perſon, to whom he ſells it, of the ſame; 
that he may not come to damage in the cutting; there be- 
ing inſtances of drapers condemned to take back their cloth, 
when cut to pieces, for omitting to mention the fine-draw- 
ings, and other flaws, 
On this occaſion M. Savary extolls the proceedure of an 
Engliſh merchant, who ſending a piece of cloth damaged in 
one ſpot, to his correſpondent at Paris, put a piece of gold 
in the damaged place, to make up the damage—But as this 
example is perhaps the only one of it's kind, that author re- 
commends it to the merchant or draper to unfold all the 
pieces entirely, as they come to him; to diſcover the fine- 
drawings and other flaws, in order to make the clothier ac- 
countable for them. 

RENVERSE, inverted, in heraldry, is when any thing is 
ſet with che head downwards, or contrary to its natural way 
of being. — Thus a chevron renverſe is a chevron with the 
point downwards, 


The ſame term they alſo uſe when a beaſt is laid on it's 
back. 


RENVERSED volt a VoLT. 
RENVERSING J See the articles REVERSING. 


RENUENTES,- in anatomy, a pair of muſcles of the head, 


* 


thus called as being antagoniſts to the annuentes ; and ſerving | 


to throw the head backward, with an air of refuſal. See 
Heap. 


From their fituation they are alſo called rectus capitis, major 
minor. See RECTUS capitis. 


| 


RENUNCIATION, REexunciaTlio, the act of re- 


nouncing, abdicating, or relinquiſhing any right, real or pre- 
tended. See ABDICATION, c. 

Renunciations are ſometimes expreſs ; as by contracts, &c. 
{ometimes tacit, as by contrary acts. : 
Diocleſian renounced the empire, to live as a philoſopher — 
The preſent king Philip of Spain, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
was obliged to renounce the ſucceſſion of the crown of France, 
to which he was heir preſumptive : and has fince by a volun- 
tary act renounced his own crown, in favour of his ſon Re- 
nunciations of kings are always ſuſpected of ſome view or mo- 
tive not to be avowed. 

To. renounce an inheritance, a community, Sc. is to paſs a 
ſolemn act before a notary, or public officer, whereby a per- 
ſon declares he will not intermeddle in an inheritance, or 


profit in a company; but ſurrenders his part, and quits all 
pretenſions. | 


REORDINATION, RREORDINATIO, the act of con- 
ferring orders on one already ordained. See OR DłIN A- 
TION. 

The ceremony of ordination impreſſes what the divines call 
an indelible character; and cannot, therefore be repeated: 
yet is reordination practiſed in England, with regard to the 
diſſenting miniſters, who conform to the church; the biſhops 
pretending that they alone have right to confer holy or- 
ders, and that every prieſt or miniſter who does not re- 
ceive them at their hands, has no lawful, regular voca- 
tion, 

This proves a great obſtacle to the re- union of thoſe mini- 
ſters to the church of England ; many of whom, otherwiſe 
diſpoſed to conform, have ſcrupled to be reordained ; inaſ- 
much as reordination implies their former vocation to be null ; 
that they had adminiſtred the ſacraments without any right 
thereto ; and that all their miniſterial acts were invalid. See 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


In the eleventh century, the crime of ſimony having been 


very flagrant; many people fell into the error to believe that | 


the ſimoniacal biſhops could not ordain validly; and that 
thoſe who had received orders at their hands ſhould be reor- 


dained — The people of this ſentiment made a party of | 


_— 


REP 


themſelves 3 and were diſtinguiſhed by 


nantes. the title of rerd;. 
REPAIRING, in building, c. See R 
RESTAURATION. g EPARATION and 


The repairing of large walls, doors, cielines. en., 
Mugs gy the Pang, er or landlord—Ty.. Pons om 
charged with ſmall repairs, as glaſs windows locks, 5 Only 
the French called locatiue repairs. : Ee. by 
To REPAIR a ftatue, or other piece of ſcu] 
up a ſtatue, &c. (caſt in a mould 
other inſtrument ; to finiſh the "t 
well off. | 
To REPAIR @ caf?, figure or the like, they clear 6 th \ 
and what is redundant in the joints and projectures 8 8 
TUE. See allo FOUNDERY. ee dra. 
To REPAIR a medal, is to retouch it; fo as ruſty 
as it was, to render it clean, neat and perfecl— 
this, they take off the ruſt with a rave, — - Fg - 
ters, poliſh the ground, and raiſe and reftore md f. It 
which before were ſcarce ſeen. oy 
When the figures are gnawed or broke, they fit a pic 
cement on the ſpot ; and on this cut with a graver 10 1 , 
terouſly that the figures appear entire and well kept—Ye * 


thing ſpoils medals ſo much as repairing them. Ste Me. 
DAL. 


REPAIR ERS, artificers who chaſe 
ſword-hilts, Sc. See ENCHASING. 
REPAIRS, in hunting, are the haunts and places which th 
hare runs to. See HUNTING. : 
REPARANDIS pontibus. See the article PoxT1a1; 
REPARATION, REA RATIO, the act of repairing 1. 
eſtabliſhing, retrieving, or mending a building, or other 9 
damaged or gone to decay. See REPAIRING. 
The Enemy repaired the breach as ſoon as it was made — 
The eſtabliſhment of turn-pikes is for repairing of the road; 
An eccleſiaſtical patron is by ancient cuſtom obliged to re- 
pair the choir or chancel of a church, and the pariſhione;; 
the nave. See RESTAURA TION. | 
REPARATIONE facienda, is a writ which lies in divers 
caſes ; e. gr. where there are tenants in common, or joint 
tenants of an houſe, &c. which is fallen to decay, and th: 
one being willing to repair it, the other two will not : in this 
caſe the party willing ſhall have this writ againſt the other 
two, : 
REPARTEE. See the article REyarTy. 
REPARTITION, REAR TITIoO, a dividing or ſharing 
thing a ſecond time. See PARTITION. 
There are ſo many deficiencies found this year in the taxes of 
this pariſh, that there muſt be a repartztion on the inhabitants; 
or a new impoſition. | | 
REPARTYS®, or REePARTEE, a ready, ſmart reply; eſpe- 
cially in matters of wit, humour, or raillery—lt is danger- 
ous attacking this lady, her repartees are ſo keen. 
*The word, in the original French, repartie, has the ſame 
fignification. 
Wicquefort obſerves a world of difference between a free, 
ſprightly reparty, and an offenſive ſarcaſm. See San. 
CASM. hy | 
REPAST, ReyasTum, a meal, or refection, taken at 4 
ſtated hour. See REFECTION. 950 
In old law- books RE PA SZ is particularly uſed for a meal's 
meat given to ſervile tenants, while at work for their lord. 
The French call their meal, repaft ; the Latins, paſtus ; the 
Italians and Spaniards, pg The repaſts whereof the ſcrip- 
ture has preſerved the memory, ſhew that the ancient Hebrews 
were not very delicate in their eating—Abraham, a man ah 
| wealth and eminence, entertaining the angels, ſerves them 
with cakes baked under the aſhes, a fatted calf haſtily dreſſed, 
and milk and butter—But the quantity makes amends for the 
quality: three meaſures of flower, and a whole calf, for three 
perſons |! | | 2 1 
Joſeph to ſhew his reſpe& to his brother Benjamin, ordete 
him a portion of meat five times as big as that of his other 
brothers. 5 1 lich 
In antiquity the repafts were frequently ſacrifices; for W " 
reaſon we find them often prepared by kings themſelves. de 
SACRIFICE and FEAST. ' Mg g 
REPEALING, in law, the revoking or annulling of a 0 
tute, deed or the like. See AROGATIOx, REVOCAT! 
ON, Oc. | 
No act of parliament ſhall be repealed in the fame ſeſſion | 
was made in, See PARLIAMENT—A deed or will may 
be repealed for a part and ſtand good for the reſt. 
Brook uſes the word repellance in the ſame ſenſe. ll 
REPEAT, in muſic, a character ſhewing that what Was 


. pture, is to 
with a chiſſel, graver, 0. 
aces Which have not come 


touch 


„and deficed 


figures, and beautify 


played or ſung, muſt be repeated, or gone over again. 28 


REPETITION. ; 
The repeat ſerves inſtead of writing the fame mA 28 
over— There are two kinds of repeats ; the great a 
ſmall. 5 | 


| 4 de; 
The great REPEAT, is only a double bar, dotted on each ſive 3 
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or two parallel lines drawn perpendicular acroſs the aft; lots 
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i it” er CHARACTERS | 
otts on either hand. See it's form und 


d | 
of muſic es that the preceding {train is to be repeated ; 


—— be near the beginning of the piece, all hitherto 
5 


ſung or played is to be repeated ; or if towards the end of a 
jece all from ſuch another mark. ol 

avots, we uſually find the repeat, at about the third part 

P ” iece—In minuets, borecs, courants, Sc. towards the 


end. ; | ade th 
le, that if there be dotts on each fide the 
omg ay” = * repetition both of the preceding and the 


a dire 0 
e — if there be only dotts on one fide, then on- 
O 


Al that fide to be repeated. 
* T is where A e of the laſt meaſures of 


; to be repeated his is denoted by a character 
o er tat place here the repetition begins (ſee CHA- 
4 ACTERS in muſic) and continues to the end of the 
Wie the ſong ends with a repetition of the firſt ſtrain, or 
part of it, inſtead of a repeat, they uſe the word da capo, i. e. 


from the beginning. 


) TING watches, See the article Warcn. . 
AEPELII NT, REPELLENS, in medicine, a remedy which 


drives back a morbid humour into the maſs of blood, 
ow which it was unduly ſecreted. See HUMouR and ME- 


DICINE. 


* Repellents are medicines which prevent ſuch an afflux of the 


sto any particular part, as might raiſe it into a tumour 
4 res — back when they are collected. See Lu- 
MOUR. 

* The greek name, given by ſome writers, to what (from 
the latin) are called re-pellents ; is apocruftics, amoxperina, 
compounded of aro, from; and xpuw, to beat. 

To form an idea of the manner of their operation, it may be 
obſerved, that all tumours ariſe either from an increaſe in the 
velocity or quantity of the fluids, or a weaknels in ſome par- 
ticular part : though ſometimes both concur—Now an in- 
creaſe in the velocity of the fluids makes them more forci- 
bly puſh againſt, and diſtend all the parts in their circuit ; if 
therefore any part be unequally preſſed or relaxed by external 


injuries, that will be more elevated than any other ; and for | 


want of equal reſiſtance with the reſt of the body, will at 
length receive ſuch a quantity of fluid, as will raiſe it into 
a tumour, eſpecially if any of it's veſſels be obſtrufted : be- 
cauſe the protruſion of freſh matter, a tergo, will continue to 
add thereunto, till the part is on the utmoſt ſtretch, and can 
hold no more. See BLoop. 
In this caſe all thoſe means are ſaid to be repellent, which 
check the growth of the tumour, and aſſiſt the refluent blood 
in taking up the obſtructed matter, and waſhing it again into 
the common ſtream, 
This intention is chiefly favoured by evacuation and revul- 
ſion; for whatſoever leſſens the quantity of the fluid, will 
diminiſh the force upon the tumefied part—But it concerns 
us molt to know how external application to the part itſelf, 
helps this affair. | 
Herein a medicine comes to be repellent, by conſiſting of ſuch 
ſubtile parts, as may tranſmit ſome of them through the pores, 
and help to render the obſtructed matter more fluid, ſo that it 
comes the more eaſy to be looſened, and fall again into the 
circulating current—But in this caſe there is a hazard of ſuch 
things likewiſe putting the obſtructed humour into a ferment, 
whereby it turns ſooner into pus, and then they come under 
the denomination of ſuppuratives or ripeners. See SUPPU- 
RATIVE, 
What, therefore, in the moſt ſtrict ſenſe, is to be reputed a 
repeller, is that which aſtringes and ſtrengthens the part, ſo as 
to make it reſiſt any ſuch lodgment. See ASTRINGENT and 
OTRENGTHENER, | 
heſe are ſuch whoſe qualitities are moſt manifeſt in- their 
ee and drying properties: but there are ſo few inſtances 
Wüecrein bandage is not better than ſuch application, that 
Very little comes to be uſed for that purpoſe. In hæmorrhages, 
ihe ngs out of ſerum, ſo as to deform the ſkin ; ſimples 
this nature moſtly take place ; which anſwer their ends in 
Rs, the fibres, whereby their apertures are ſo cloſed, as 
80 0 admit through them afterwards any ſuch fluid. £ 
ON ing alſo anſwer this end only by ſtimulating the fi- 
res. 3 part, ſo as to give them ſudden and for- 
et 1 es, hereby the ob ion is ſometimes looſen- 
Sack, ook away, as it were, into the refluent current— 
© 2 fort of motion will be occaſioned by the ſudden appli- 
cation of hi | * PP 
the a any thing extremely cold as common water; but 
PLecuce is ſeldom ſafe, becauſe if the firſt efforts which 
"cs are put upon by thoſe means, do not ſucceed in 


reaking away the incloſe in | 
not able afterwards to re eee, e de e bee e 


LLIN 


tain : 3 
power or faculty reſiding in the minute particles of na- 
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REPETITIO 


conſe s to repeat their natural vibrations: the | 
er $4, ence of which is weakening the part, which will ren- | 
REP © tumour more obſtinate. f | | 


G power, Vis REPELLENs, in phyſics, is a cer- | 


REP 


tural bodies, whereby under certain circumſtances they mu— 
tually fly from each other. See Powter and PaRTICL E. 
This power is the reverſe of the attractivę power. Sec Ar- 
TRACTIVE, | | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton having eſtabliſhed the attractive power of 
matter from obſervation and experiment, argues, that as in 
algebra, where poſitive quantitics ceaſe, there negative Ones 
commence z fo in phyſics, where the attractive force ceaſes, 
there a repelling force muſt begin—But that there is ſuch a 
force does likewiſe appear from obſervation. Sce Repu I- 
SION, | 

As the repelling power ſeems to ariſe from the ſame principle 
as the attractive, only exerciſed in different circumſtances ; 
it is governed by the ſame laws: now the attractive we find is 
ſtronger in ſmall bodies than in great ones, in proportion to 
the maſſes Therefore the repelling is ſo too. But the rays of 
light are of all others the moſt minute bodies we know of ; 
therefore of all others their repe/ling force mult be the greateſt, 
See Rar, | 

Sir Iſaac Newton computes that the attractive force of the 
rays of light is above I000000000000000 times as ſtrong as 
the force of gravity on the ſurface of the carth : hence ariſes 
that inconceivable velocity wherewith the light muſt move, 
to reach from the ſun to our earth in ſeven minutes. For the 
rays emitted from the body of the ſun by the vibrating moti- 
on of it's parts, are no ſooner got without the ſphere of at- 
traction of the ſun, than they come within the action of the 
repelling power. See LIGHT. 
The elaſticity, or ſpringineſs of bodies, or that property where- 
by, after having their figure altered by any external force, they 
return to their former figure, follows from the repelling power, 
See ELASTICITY, AIR, Ce. 


REPERCUSSION, in mechanics. See Reritction. 


REPERCUSSION, in muſic, a frequent repetition of the ſame 


ſounds. See REPETITION. 

This often happens in the modulation; where the effential 
chords of each mode, or of the harmonical triad, are to be 
ſtruck oftener than the reſt; and of theſe three chords the 
two extremes, i. e. the final and the predominant one (which 


are properly the repercuſſions of each mode) oftener than the 
middle one. 


REPERTORY, ReyErToRIUM, a place wherein 


things are orderly diſpoſed, fo as to be eaſily found when 
wanted. EE 

The indices of books are repertories, ſhewing where the mat- 
ters ſought for are handled—Common places are a kind 
o repertories, very uſeful to the learned. See CoMMoN 
Place. 


REPERTORIUM anatomicum, denotes a large hall near an am- 


phitheatre of diſſections, where ſkeletons both human and 
brutal, are orderly preſerved—Such is the repertory in the 
French king's oem at Paris. 

, RepeETIT1o, the reiterating of an action. 
dee REIT ERATION. ; | 
Habits are acquired by the frequent repetition of actions. See 
HasriT—Muſficians and comedians make ſeveral repetitions 
of their concerts and comedies, before they perform for good. 
See REHEARSAL. 

School philoſophers call the repetition of the fame numerical 
effect in another place, the replication of that effect. See 
REPLICATION. 


REPETITION, in muſic, denotes a reiterating or playing over 


again of the ſame part of a compoſition ; whether it be a 
whole ftrain, a part of a ſtrain, or a double ſtrain. 

The repetitian is denoted by a character, called a repeat, which 
is varied ſo as to expreſs the various circumſtances of the re- 
petition. See REPEAT. 

When the ſong ends with a repetition of the laſt ſtrain, or a 
part of it; the repetition is denoted by da capo; that is, from 
the beginning, 


REPETITION, REPLY, is alſo uſed in muſic, when after a 


little filence, one part repeats or runs over the ſame notes, 
the ſame intervals, the ſame motions, in a word, the ſame 
ſong, which a firſt part had already gone over during the ſi- 


- lence of this. | 
REPETITION, REPLY, is alſo a doubling, or trebling, &c. 


of an interval; or a reiteration of ſome concord or diſ- 
cord, 8 | 

Thus a fifteenth is a repetition of the octave, i. e. a double 
octave or ſecond octave. See OCTAVE. 


REPETITION, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby the orator re- 


hearſes the ſame word, or phraſe over again. ; 

Of this there are two kinds—In the firſt, the word is re- 
peated preciſely in the ſame ſenſe: As, Oh, Jeruſalem, Je- 
ruſalem, who killeft the prophets, &c. my God, my God, why 
haſt thou for ſaken me. | . ; 

Such repetitions have the ſame effect in diſcourſe, with ſecond 
ſtroaks of the pencil in painting; they render the colours 
more ſtrong and lively. 


Sometimes the orator begins again and again with the ſame 
word; of which we have an inſtance in the beginning of 


p Cicero's 
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Cicero's firſt oration againſt Cataline : nihilne te nocturnum 
prefidium palatii, nibil urbis vigiliæ, nibil tumor populi, nihil 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hic munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ! Where the 
word nihil ſo often reiterated gives an admirable force and 
vehemence to the diſcourſe—Again, the ſame author: quem 
ſenatus damnarit, quem populus R. damnarit, quem omnium ex- 
i/timatio damnarit, eum vos ſententiis veſtris abſolvetis ® again, 
non feram, non patiar, non ſinam. 

The ſecond kind of repetition, called man, ploce, is a re- 
petition of the ſame word, in the ſame phraſe ; but in ſuch 
a manner as that ſome new idea or character is added to the 
word, in the ſecond, which it had not in the firſt. 

As Corydon is always Corydon : ex illo Corydon, Corydon eft 
tempore nobis; by which we ſignify that Corydon is no or- 
dinary perſon; and that nothing can diſtinguiſh him but 
the repetition of his own name: as if we ſhould ſay, he is 
Corydon, that is enough — By the ſame figure our Saviour 
ſpeaks, when he ſays: let your language be yea, yea, and nay, 


nay. 

REPLANTING, in gardening, the act of planting a ſecond 

time, See PLANTING. 
The gardeners uſe to diſplant their tulips every year, and re- 
plant them—Lettices muſt be diſplanted and replanted yearly, 
to make them head and knit — If ſtrawberries, &c. be not 
diſplanted and replanted once in a few years, they degenerate. 
It is a proverb among gardeners, that if the devil were to 
replant his wife, he would cut off her head. 

REPLEADER, REPLACITARE, in law, is to plead 
over again what was once pleaded before. See PLEA and 
PLEADING. | 

REPLEGIARE de averiis, a writ brought by one whoſe 
cattle are diſtrained, and put in a pound by another ; upon 
ſecurity given the ſheriff to purſue, or anſwer the aCtion at 
law againſt the diſtrainer. See REPLEvY. 

REP LETION, in medicine, a plenitude, or plethora, See 
PLENITUDE and PLETHORA. 

Repletion is more dangerous than inanition — Bleeding and 
diet are the great reſources when a perſon is incommoded with 
a repletion. See DIET, &c. | 

REPLETION is ſometimes alſo uſed where the ſtomach is over- 
loaden, with too much eating or drinking — The phyfici- 
ans hold all repletion prejudicial ; but that of bread the worſt. 
See SURFEIT. 

REPLETION, in the canon law, is where the revenue of a 
benefice or benefices is ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole 
right or title of the graduate who holds them. See BEN E/ 
FICE, GRADUATE, &c. 

When there is a repletion, the party can demand no more 
by virtue of his degrees—In England, where benefices are not 
appropriated to degrees, repletion, ſtrictly ſpeaking, has no 
place. Sce PLURALITY. 

In France, 600 livres, or 45 J. ſterling per annum, make a 
repletion, when the benefice is obtained otherwiſe than by a 
degree; and 30 l. per annum, when it is obtained by virtue 
of a degree. | 

REPLEVIN, PrLEvina, a remedy granted on a diſtreſs ; 
being a re-deliverance of the goods diſtrained to the firſt poſ- 
ſeſſor, on ſecurity or pledges given by him to try the right 


with the diſtrainer, and anſwer him in the courſe of law. | 


See REPLEvY. | | 
If a perſon diſtrain another's goods or cattle for rent, or 
damage feſant, &c. the owner, upon giving ſecurity to the 
ſheriff that he will proſecute his action againſt the party 
diſtraining, and return the goods or cattle again, if the 
ſeizure ſhall be adjudged good; may have a writ of replevin or 
replegiari facias. See DISTRESS. 
REPLEVISH, in law, is to let one to mainpriſe, upon ſure- 
ty. See MAINPRISE, | 
REPLEVY, RE PIEVIE, in law (from the Latin replegi- 
are, to re-deliver to the owner upon pledges of ſurety) is 
the bringing of a writ of replevin, or replegiari facias, by 
him whoſe cattle or goods are diſtrained by another upon any 
cauſe ; having firſt given ſecurity to the ſheriff, that on 
the delivery of the thing diſtrained, he will proſecute the 
action againſt the perſon who made the diſtreſs. See RE- 
PLEVIN and DISTRESS, | 
In the Stat. 24 of Henry VIII. we read of canes replegiari, 
hounds 1 Gere, in a caſe between the abbot of St Albans, 
and Geoffery Child wic. 
Goods may be replevied two ways; viz. by writ, which is 
that uſed by the common law And by plaint; which is that 
by ſtatute law, for the more ſpeedy having again the cattle 
and goods, and is brought in the ſheriff's court. 5 
REPLICATION, REPIIcATIO, in logic, the aſſuming 
or uſing the ſame term twice in the ſame propoſition : other- 
wiſe called reduplication. See REDUPLICATION. 
Some philoſophers uſe the phraſe replicatio mundi, replication 
of the world, for it's converſion, or turning round — The 
human foul is ſaid to be in a place replicatively, replicative, 
when conceived to be all in the whole, and all in every part 
thercof. See SOUL, VE PA 


REPLICATION, in law, is an exception of 


general or ſpecial—The ſpecial is grounded u 
out of the defendant's anſwer, Sc. The general is fo calle] 
C 


REPORT, the relation made upon oath, by officers or 
Is 


ReyeoRT in law, is a public relation, or bringing to mem 


When the chancery, or any other court, refers the ſtating of 


REPOSE, in poetry, &c. See the articles ResT, Pavsx, E. 


REPOSITION “* #f the foreft, an act whereby certain 


REPOSITION in chirurgery, the reduction of a bone. Sce R- 


REPOSITORY, Rxyos ITORIUM, a ſtore- houſe or 


REPRESENTATION, REePRESENTATIo, in the 


REPRESENTATIVE, one that perſonates, or ſupplies the 


See Commons, PARLIAMENT, c. 


whereof ſome have a thouſand pounds a year, have no voice 
REPRIEVE, or Reprive, in law a ſuſpending or de- 


ſent time, | | 
A reprieve is properly a warrant from the king, | 
ſpending the execution of a perſon condemned — The king 
cannot pardon a condemned perſon without the concurrence 
of parliament, but he frequently reprieves him for 99 


e 
REPRIM AND, a ſharp authoritative reproof Such a per- 
ſon was reprimanded in court by the bench, &c. 
REPRISALS ®, or REPprRIZALs, REPRESALIA, 
civil law, a right which princes have to retake from om 
enemies, ſuch things as they unjuſtly detain. from them 0 
other things equivalent thereto. 


When a place is taken or held from a prince, he . ö 
other by way of repriſal Sometimes he takes men of the of 


The Romans called this clarigatio : and the Greeks had ſome- 


ReypRIisALs is alſo uſed for a letter or permiſhon . 


the cauſe; authorizing him to retake from the firlt per 
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the ſecond de. 


gree, made by the plantiff to the plea or firſt anſwer of . 
e 


defendant. See RE IOIN DER. 
The replication is particularly that which the 


lainti 
to the defendants anſwer in chancery ; and Panntiff replies 


Which is either 
pon matter arifin 


from the general words therein uſed. ' 


ſons appointed to viſit, . examine, ſtate or eſtimate an thi 

Damages, repairs, &c. are judged from the Ns : ing. 
rienced perſons — Proviſions for perſons wounded * 6 
granted on the reports of chirurgeons, c. An caſes of = 
a report of matrons is to be had. bs 


of caſes judicially argued, debated, reſolved, or adjudged 
any of the king's courts of juſtice, with the cauſe and Fam 
of the ſame delivered by the judges. 45 


ſome caſe, or comparing an account, Sc. to a maſter i 
chancery, or other referee, his certificate therein is alſo called 
a report. 
Pine of REPORT. See the article PIN ox. 
Eos E in painting, is applied to certain maſles, or late 
ſyſtems or aſſemblages of light and ſhade: Which being wil 
conducted, prevent the confuſion of objects and figures; b 
engaging and taking up the eye fo as it cannot attend to the 
other parts of the painting, for ſome time: and thus lexdins 
it to conſider the ſeveral groups gradually, and as it were 0 
proceed from ſtage to ſtage — See LIGHT, Sx any 
CL AIR-obſcure, oc. "$6 


grounds before made purlieu, are upon a ſecond view laid 
to the foreſt again. See REAFFORESTING, Foggsr 
and PURLIEU. g 

* The word is formed from the Latin re and ponere, to lay again. 


DUCTION. 


place where things are laid up, and kept — In which ſenſe 
we ſay the repoſitory of the royal ſociety, c. See Mo- 
S ZUM. 


drama, the exhibition of a theatrical piece; including the 
ſcenes, machines, recitation, &c, See SCENE, Macnine, 
REciTATION, &c. 

Sir Richard Steel's principle is, that the deſign of a play is 
not to be read but repreſented; ſo that it is on the ſtage, 
not in the preſs it is to be judged of: and the pit not 
the public, are the judges. See THEATRE, Tracer, 
Comepy, Ec. 


place of another; and is inveſted with his right, and au- 
thority. See DEPUTY, LIEUTENANT, &c. 
The word repreſentative is equivalent to procurator or proxy 
Sce PROCURATOR and PRoxxv. | 
Thus we fay the king is the repreſentative of God on earth; 
magiſtrates are repreſentatives of the king. See KING, Cc. 
he commons are the people's repreſentatives in parliameNi, 


There is this defect in the conſtitution of our parliament ; 
that whereas all Engliſhmen who have conſiderable eſtates, 
ought not to be taxed without their own conſent in parlia- 
ment, by themſelves or their repreſentatives ; copy-holders, 


in the election of knights of the ſhire. Chamberl. 


ferring the execution of the law upon a priſoner, for the pre- 


for ſul- 


ars, 


in the 
their 


„The word is formed from the Italian, repreſagiiss vi" 


ſignifies the ſame thing. 5 


polite party, by right of repri/als. 


thing like it under the name of androlqpſia. See gran 
GAT IO and ANDROLEPSIA. 


prince ſometimes gives a ſubjest, upon a full eee he 
meets 


2 te party, as man effects as make 
meets withal of N orced from him; 


Ry eu ich the oppoſite prince has refuſed to do him 
an ü 


OD alſo called letters of mark, or mart, and 
hes pers "HOW, 111 law of þ Mor in regard, a 
or denied juſtice in another man's territory, redreſſes 
imelt by goods belonging to men in that territory. See 
MARK. A 
f zed the effects of the Spaniard don 
on I 2 — the Spaniards had ſeized his; and 
by . could be had at the court of Madrid. 
55 RISE * or REPRIZE, in the commerce by ſea, a mer- 
RES ſhi which having been taken by a corſair, privateer, 
probs * is retook or recovered by a veſſel of the 
en party. See PRIZ E. ; | TY 
* The word is French, and fignifies a re. ſumption or re-taking. 
When a veſſel thus retaken has been 24 hours in the hands of 
the enemy, it is deemed a lawful prize —If the repriſe have 
been made within 24 hours the veſſel is to be reſtored to 
the proprietor, with every thing therein upon his allowing 
one third to the veſſel who made the reprize. 
If the repriſe have been abandoned by the enemy, either 
in a tempeſt, or from any other cauſe, before it have 
been led into any port, it is to be reſtored to the pro- 
1 in law, are deductions, draws- backs, or duties 
paid yearly out of a manor, or lands — Such are rent- 
charges, penſions, fees of ſtewards or bailiffs, &'c. — The 
manor of Doll yields 40 J. per annum, ultra reprizas, be- 
repriſes. | 
REPRIVE. . the article REPRIEVE. | 


REPROBATION, REPROBATIO, in theology, a de- | 


cree or reſolve which God has taken from all eternity, to 
puniſh ſinners who ſhall die in impenitence. See IMPENI- 
TENCE, c. 2 
Reprobation ſtands in direct oppoſition to predęſtination. See 
PREDESTINATION. | 2 
Divines hold it a ſymptom of reprobation, when a ſinner is 
hardened ſo as not to feel any farther remorſe or miſgivings of 
conſcience. See CONSCIENCE, Ec. * 1 


The caſuiſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of reprebation, poſitive | 


and negative. a 

Poſitive REPROBATION is that whereby God is ſuppoſed to 
create men with a poſitive and abſolute reſolution to damn 
them eternally. 
This opinion of reprobation, is countenanced by St Au- 
guſtin, and others of the fathers, and ſtrongly maintained 
by Calvin, and moſt of his followers — Something like it is 
alſo found in the XXXIX articles of the church of England, 
but it is now generally exploded as injurious to God. See 
 CaLvinisT, &c, | 

Negative or conditional REPROBATION, is that whereby God, 
though he create all men with a ſincere defire to ſave them, 
and furniſhes them with the neceſſary means thereto, ſo as 
all may be ſaved if they will; yet, ſees there are ſeveral 
who will not do it, with the aids he ſhall afford them, how 
powerful ſoever : and fees at the ſame time, they would do 


it with certain other aids, which he ſees, but will not give | 


them 0 altitude &c, See GRace. 


I REPRODUCTION, Repropucrtio, the act whereby 


a thing is produced a- new, or grows a ſecond time. See 
REGENERATION, | 


When the ſtock of an oak, a fruit-tree, or the like, is cut | 


- thort, it reproduces an infinity of young ſhoots. See 


TOCK..,” * 


By reproduction is uſually underſtood the reſtauration of a | 


thing before exiſting, and fince deſtroyed. See ResTAvu- 
RATION, i | | 


The reproduction of ſeveral £-1bf | . 
makes ws everal parts o ers, crabs, c. 
That in! 


- ariſe perfectly like it, may ſeem inconſiſtent with the 
3 ſyſtem of generation; where the animal is ſuppoſed 
2 wholly formed in the egg. See GENERATION and 


Yet has the matter of fact been well atteſted by the fiſher- | 


men, and even by ſeveral virtuoſo's who have taken the 
point into exa 


mination, particularly M. de Reaumur, and 


a Perrault, whoſe ſkill and exactneſs in things of this nature 


will hardly 
eac h of fiv 


pen to break by any accident, as in walking, ec. which 
feen happens, the fracture is always ound to be at a 
zuture near the fourth articulation; and what they thus loſe 


18 preciſel - * þ . 
Nn 1 in ſome time afterwards: that is, a 


ts out, conſiſting of four articulations; 
the firſt whereof has two claws as uſers” ſo os the loſs 


be queſtioned—The legs of lobſters, &5+. conſiſt 


> entirely repaired: 
= a lobſter's leg be broke off by deſign at the fourth or 
hus broke off always comes again 
ture be made in the firſt, ſe- 


fth articulation, What is t 
ut it is not fo if the fra 


Vor. II. No CXXXII. 


© articulations; now when any of the legs hap- | 


Fg 


— * 


deed the r 
their government is apparently oligarchic. See OLIGAR- 
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cond, or third articulation. In thoſe caſes the reproduction 
is very rare, if things continue as they are — But what is 
exceedingly ſurprizing, is, that they do not: for upon viſit- 
ing the lobſter maimed in theſe barren and unhappy articula- 
tions, at the end of two or three days, all the other articula- 
tions are found broke off, to the fourth; and it is ſuſpected 
they have performed the operation on themſelves, to make 
the reprodudtion of a leg certain. | 

The part reproduced is not only perfectly like that retrenched, 
but alſo in a certain ſpace of time grows equal to it —Hence 
it is, that we frequently ſee lobſters, which have their two 
big legs unequal ; and that in all proportions — This ſhews 
the youth of the leſs. 

A part thus reproduced being broke, there is a ſecond repro- 
duction — The ſummer, which is the only ſeaſon of the year 
when the lobſters eat, is the moſt favourable time for the re- 
production. It is then performed in four or five weeks: where- 
as it takes up eight or nine months in any other ſeaſon. 

The ſmall legs are reproduced, but more rarely, as well as 


more ſlowly than the great ones : the horns do the ſame. 


Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1712. p. 295. Hiſt. p. 45. 
ſeq. item an. 1718. p. 31. See alſo CRaB's-EYEs, 


REP-SILVER, money antiently paid by ſervile tenants to 


their lord, to be quitted of the duty of reaping his corn. See 
SILVER, 


REPTILES “, in natural hiſtory, a kind of animals deno- 


minated from their creeping or advancing on the belly — 
Or, reptiles are a genus of animals and inſects which inſtead 
of feet, reſt on one part of the body, while they advance for- 
ward with the reſt. See ANIMAL, INS ECT, Se. 

The word is formed from the Latin, repo, I creep. 


Such are earth- worms, ſnakes, caterpillers, &c. — Indeed, 
* moſt of the claſs of reptiles have fect ; only thoſe very ſmall, 


and the legs ſhort in proportion to the bulk of the body. Sce 
Foot and LEGs. . | 

Naturaliſts obſerve a world of artful contrivance for the mo- 
tion of reptiles — Thus, particularly, in the earth-worm. 
Dr. Willis tells us, the whole body is only a chain of annular 
muſcles; or, as Mr Derham ſays, it is only one continued 
ſpiral muſcle, the orbicular fibres whereof by being con- 
tracted, render each ring narrower and longer than before: 
by which means it is enabled, like the worm of an augre, 
to bore it's paſſage into the earth — It's reptile motion may 
alſo be explained by a wire wound on a cylinder, which when 
ſlipped off, and one end extended and held faſt, will bring 
the other nearer it. So the earth-worm having ſhot out 
or extended his body (which is with a wreathing) it takes 


hold by thoſe ſmall feet it hath, and ſo contracts the hinder 


part of it's body Dr Tyſon adds, that when the forepart of 
the body is ſtretched out, and applied to a plane at a diſtance, 
the hind part relaxing and ſhortning, is eaſily drawn towards 
it as a centre, | 

It's feet are diſpoſed in a quadruple row, the whole length 
of the worm ; with which, as with ſo many hooks, it faſtens 
down ſometimes this, and ſometimes that part of the body 
to the plane, and at the ſame time ſtretches out, or drags after 
it another, 

The creeping of ſerpents is effected after a ſomewhat different 
manner; there being a difference in their ſtructure; in that 
theſe laſt have a compages of bones articulated together. 
The body here is not drawn together, but as it were compli- 
cated ; part of it being applied on the rough ground, and 


the reſt ejaculated and ſhot from it; which being ſet on 
the ground in it's turn, brings the other after it — The ſpine 


of the back, variouſly wreathed, has the ſame effect in 
leaping, as the joints of the feet in other animals; they 


making their leaps by means of muſcles that extend the plicæ 


or folds. 


RePTILE is likewiſe uſed, abuſively, for plants and fruits which 


creep on the earth, or on other plants, as wanting ſtrength 
greateſt curioſities of natural hiſtory — | 


leu of an organical part of an animal cut off, another | 


of ſtalk to ſuſtain themſelves. See CLASPER, &c. ; 
Such are cucumbers, melons c. ſuch alſo are ivy, the vine, 
Sc. See CAPREOLAT A. : 


REPUBLIC, RES PUBLICA, commonwealth, a popular 


ſtate, 'or government; or a nation where the people have 
the government in their own hands. See STATE GOvERN- 
MENT, Cc. 


This amounts to the ſame with what we otherways call a de- 
mocrucy. See DEMOCRACY. 


The celebrated republics of antiquity, are thoſe of Athens, 


Sparta, Rome, and Carthage—At preſent there is ſcarce any 


ſuch thing as a real republic. i. e. a ſtrictly popular ſtate—In- 
V enetians and Genoeſe call their ſtates republics, but 


CHY, and ARISTOCRACY. BET 
The Dutch come the neareſt to the character of a republic; 


yet they are very defective, at leaſt in the ſenſe and ſeverity 


wherewith Rome, Carthage, &c. were republics. See 8 A- 
Es- general, PENSIONARY, STATHOLDER, Ofc. 

It is a remark-of M. St Evremont, that if the Dutch love 
the republican form, it is mare for the fake of their trade, 
than of their liberty. | 
10 8 RE PU- 


* 


RERE- WAR, arrieregards. See Rx AR and Guarp. 


R E S 


REeevBLIc of letters, is a phraſe uſed in ſpeaking collectively 
of the whole body of the people of ſtudy and learning. 
There is a journal begun in Holland by M. Bayle, and con- 
tinued by M. Bernard, conſiſting of extracts of books printed 
in the courſe of the year; called, nouvelles de la republique des 
lettres, news from the republic of letters. See JOURNAL. 

REPUDIATION, Reevoivm, in the civil law, the act of 
divorcing. See DIvoORCE. | 

REPULSION, ReevLso, in phyſics, the act of a repel- 
ling power, whereby natural bodies, under certain circum- 
ſtances, mutually fly each other. See REPELLING power. 
Repulſion is the counter-part to attraction Attraction only 
reaches to a little diſtance ; where that terminates there repul- 
fion commences. See ATTRACTION. 
Indeed we meet with many obvious inſtances of repulſion 
among bodies; as, between water and oil; and in general, 
between water and all unctuous bodies; between mercury 
and iron; as alſo between the particles of duſt, &c. 
Thus, if a fat body lighter than water, be laid on the ſur- 
face thereof, or if a piece of iron be laid on mercury, the 
ſurface of the fluid will be depreſſed about the bodies laid 
on it: a plain indication of repulſion; as the riſing up of 
the fluid about the ſurfaces of other incumbent bodies is of 
attraction. | 
In the latter caſe the fluid is ſuſpended by an attractive pow- 
er, above the level, and kept from falling by it's gravity : in 
the former a depreſſion is made by the repelling power, which 
the liquor, notwithſtanding it's gravity, cannot run down 
into and fill up. | 
Upon this depend all the phænomena of very light glaſs 
bubbles floating on water; about which, when clean, the 
water riſes : but when greaſed, the water ſinks into a chan- 
nel all around them Hence allo it is that in a glaſs veſſel of 
water the fluid ſtands higher all about the edges near the glaſs, 
than towards the middle : but when the glaſs is filled till the 
water run down on all fides, then, it ſtands higher at the 
middle than at the ſides — Hence, alſo, in a glaſs not full 
of water, a clean glaſs bubble always runs to the fide, by 
reaſon the preſſure which is upon it towards the middle, is 
partly taken off by the attractive force wherewith the water 
is raiſed near the edge. If the glaſs be ſo full as to be ready 
to run over, the bubble returns from the fide towards the mid- 
dle; the force wherewith the water is raiſed in the middle, 
taking off part of the preſſure. 
Juſt the reverſe happens, if the bubble be greaſy ; in regard, 
there, the force whereby the water and the bubble repel each 
other, is greateſt where the water is higheſt. Two clean 
bubbles, and two greaſy ones always run towards each other; 


as being attracted: a greaſy and a clean one always fly each 
other; as being repelled. 


REQUEST, in law, a ſupplication, or petition preferred to | 


a prince, or a court of juſtice ; begging relief in ſome con- 
ſcionable caſes where the common law grants no imme- 
diate redreſs. See PETITION, SUPPLICATION, Law, 
EqQuiTY, &c. 

The term requeſt is now, ſince the inſtitution of chancery, 
much diſuſed ; together with the court of reque/ts, where re- 
queſts were cognizable. 

The Court of REQUESTS, was an antient court of equity, 
inſtituted about the gth year of Henry VII. of like nature, 
though inferiour authority, with the court of chancery ; being 
appointed chiefly for the relief of petitioners who in conſcio- 
nable caſes ſhould addreſs themſelves, by way of requeſt, 
to his majeſty. 

The chief judge of this court was the lord privy ſeal, aſſiſted 
by the maſters of requeſt, who correſponded to our maſters of 

chancery. See MASTER. 

In the 40th and 41ſt of year of queen Elizabeth, it was ad- 

judged, upon ſolemn argument in the court of common pleas, 

that the court of regue/ts was then no court of equity. See 

Couxr, CHANCERY, Sc. 

In France, reguetes civiles, civil requeſts, ſtill obtain for 

the annulling of contracts, &c. made by ſurprize, See 

PLAINT«::.:: - | 

They have eighty maſters of requeſts, to take cognizance of 

cauſes between the officers of the crown, the ſervants of the 

houſhold, c. | | 

REQUEST, in hunting, is when the dogs have loſt the queſt 
or track of the beaſt, and muſt requeſt, or queſt it again. 
See QUEsT— They ſay, to call to the requeſt, come to the re- 

| Na &c. See HUNTING. 

o requeſt the game, is chiefly uſed when after having run it 
down the night before, they ſeek it again the next morning 
with the blood-hound, or the like. See Bload-HounD. 

REQUIEM, a maſs ſung in the Romiſh church for the r 
of the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed. See Mass. | 


It is thus called, becauſe the introit begins with, Requiem 
eternam dona eis domine, &C. © 


_ * 


RES, thing. See RE ALITY, Exs, Ess x, SUBSTANCE, 


_— 
Res Mancipi. See ABALIENATION, 


Res Naturalis. 
Res Non Naturales, &c. 
RESCETT, REeceerT1o, in law, 


REsCEiT is ſometimes alſo applied to an admitta 


REsCEIT of homage, RECEPTIO homagii, 


RESCISCIONX, Resciss10, in the civil law 


RESCUE. See the article ResCoUs. 
RESEANTISSA, or RESEANTISA, in aw d y thing 
RESEARCH *, a diligent ſearch or enquiry into 39. © 


RES 


{ Se. $ Natura, 
Nox Natural, &c. 
an admiſnon or receivin 


of a third perſon to plead his right, in a cauſe lormerly on. 


menced between other two. 
As, were an action is brought againſt a ten 


ant f 
years, and he makes default; in ſuch caſe he j for life or 


he in th 
may come in and pray to be received, to defend Fw _——_ 
9 


to plead with the demandant. 


nce of plea, 
e m reverſion 
a ſuit again 


though the controverſy be only between two—H 
may come into court and pray to be received in 
his particular tenant. 


11 | ; denotes the lord'; 
receiving homage of his tenant, at his admiſſion to the lands 
See HOMAGE. ; 


intended for the annulling or ſetting aſide of any dr. _ 
tract, or the like. » Con- 
* The word is formed from the Latin 


n, re and ci 
I cut or divide again. ” ſcinds, g. d. 


A thing's being found damaged or ſold at above double the 
juſt value, is a good cauſe of reſciſſion. See RæxDRIIEITION 

he deed or contract thus annulled, or reſcinded, is ſometimes 
called a reſciſſory, though that denomination be more pro- 
perly given to the action brought for reſcinding or ſetting it 
aſide: adio reſciſſoria. 


RE SCO Us, or REscue, RkEscussus, in law, an ill 


taking away and ſetting at liberty a diſtreſs taken, or a — 
arreſted, by proceſs, or courſe of law, 


This is properly a reſcous in fact — If one diſtrain beafts for 


damage feaſant in his ground, and as he drives them along the 


highway towards the pound, they enter into the owner's houſe, 


and he witholds them there, and will not deliver them upon 
demand : this detainer is a reſcous in law. 

Reſcous, in matters relating to treaſon, is deemed treaſon ; and 
in matters concerning felony, is felony. See Tre asox, Gs. 
He that commits ſuch a reſcue or reſcous, is called reſcuſſir. 


Rxscous is alſo uſed for a writ which lies for this fact; called 


breve de reſcuſſu. 


RESCRIPT;, REsCRIPTUM, an anſwer delivered by an 


emperor, or a pope, when conſulted by particular perſons, 
on ſome difficult queſtion or point of law; to ſerve as a de- 
ciſion thereof, | 

The civil and canon laws are full of ſuch reſcripts. See Ci- 
vIL and CANON dato. | 

When the Reſcript was made in anſwer to the inquiry of a 
community, it was called a pragmatic ſanttion. See PRAG- 
MATIC. 

The papal reſcripts are a kind of bulls or monitories begin- 
ning with theſe words, fignificavit nobis dilectus filius, &c. 

They never obtained either in England or France, when 


contrary tothe liberties of the Engliſh and Gallican churches; 


but were declared abuſive. See BULL. 


Among the Romans the contending parties, and even the 


magiſtrates themſelves, frequently conſulted the emperor on 
the meaſures they were to take in certain nice and difficult 
caſes ; and the anſwers returned by the emperors on ſuch con- 


ſultations, were called reſcript.— Theſe had not, indeed, the 


full force of laws, but were deemed a ſtrong prejudice or 
preſumption. . 


Juſtinian has inſerted a great number of them in the Code; 


and by that means given them the authority they before 


wanted. See Cope. 


The author of the life of the emperor Macrinus obſerves of 


that prince, that he would have his officers judge by laws, 


not by reſcripts; as eſteeming it abſurd to admit the wills of 


ignorant men, ſuch as Commodus, and Caracalla, for rules 
of judging ; and becauſe Trajan never gave any.reſeripts at 
all, as being loath to countenance a cuſtom, where _ 
frequently granted as a favour, in particular caſes, might 1 
afterwards pleaded as a precedent— Tis added, that Macn 
nus had a deſign to ſtrip the reſcripts of all their authority- F 
M. Schulting, in his diſſertations, does not at all approve 


this deſign; and to the. emperor's reaſons anſwers, that in. 


deed all reſcripts are not to be admitted; that thoſe _ 
pear dictated out of favour, are to be thrown aſide; but went 
which appear founded in reaſon, and natural equity 5 
Juſtinian, to be allowed He adds, that it cannot be 5 
but the worſt emperors have frequently made goods laws, 


_ uſeful reſcripts. oy ee 
As to what is urged of the emperor Trajan's never . 
reſcripis; it appears but ill ſupported For what | Cunt: 
_ reſcript that he delivers to pliny on the ſubject of t 1. 10. 
ians, lib. 10. epi. 28? Or that on the Iſelaſtici, 4. be 


. „ * 5 Þ nly to | 
. 120? The Digeſt, and Pliny's epiſtles, need 0 
23 and compared, to find reſcripts of Trajan. 


The word is formed of the French, recherche, | 
denotes a ſecond ſearch. e 


in len See Essoln. 
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RESET m anatomy. See the article RECEPTACLE. 


. muſic, is a kind of prelude or voluntary, 

400 Fe — n, harpſicord, theorbo, &c. Wherein the 
2 ſer ſeems to ſearch, or look out for the ſtrains, and 
3 harmony, which he is to uſe in the regular piece 
0 


See PRELUDE. 
to be ped e hood, and conſequently requires a 
ANF il. When in a motetto the compoſer takes the li- 
_ * any thing chat comes in his head, without applying 
— 15 to it, or ſubjecting himſelf to the ſenſe and paſſion 
2 7 the Italians call it fantaſia ricercata; the French, 
— and the Engliſh reſearch. 8 
R CHING, in ſculpture, the repairing of a c 
, with proper tools; or the finiſhing it with art 
. ſo as the minuteſt parts may be well defined. 


STATUE, FOUNDERY, c. 


figure, & 
* cxactneſs, 
See FIGURE, 


RESEISER, ResE1SIRE, in law, a taking again of lands 


i os hands, where a general livery, or ouſter le 
„ miſuſed; contrary to order of law. See 


RESUMPTION- 


LANCE. See the article SIMILITUDE, 
RES VATION, RESERVATIO, in law, an action or 


clauſe whereby ſomething 1s reſerved, 1. e. retained, kept, or 
ſecured to one's ſelf. See RESERVE. | 
Thus, when a man lets his land, he reſerves arent to be paid 
to himſelf for his maintenance, Sc. See LEASE, TE“ 
N ANT, RENT, &c. N 

William the conqueror getting all the lands of England, ex- 
cept thoſe belonging to the church and religious houſes, into 
his hands by right of conqueſt; beſtowed a great part thereof 
among his followers, reſerving ſome retribution of rents and 
ſervices to him and his heirs z which reſervation is now, as 
it was before the conqueſt, called- the tenure of the lands. 


See TENURE, SERVICE, Cc. 


Sometimes, reſervation ſignifies as much as an exception : as, 
when a man lets an houſe, and reſerves to himſelf one room, 
that room is excepted out of the demiſe. See ExCEPT1oN. 


| Mental RESERVATION is a propoſition, which ſtrictly taken, 


and according to the natural import of the terms, is falſe ; but 
if qualified with ſomething reſerved or concealed in the mind, 
becomes true. Rs . 

Mental reſervations are the great refuge of religious hypo- 
crites; who uſe them to accommodate their conſciences with 
their intereſts : the Jeſuites are zealous advocates for mental 
reſervations z yet are they real lyes, as including an intention 
to deceive. 


RESERVE, in law, the ſame with reſervation. See Re- 


SERVATION, 

He has ſettled the whole eſtate on his ſon, and has not made 
any reſerve —Benefices are ſometimes reſigned with reſerve of 
a penſion — By the canon law, no perſon may reſerve to 
himſelf a penſion out of a benefice, unleſs he hath ſerved it 
ten years. See RESIGNATION. | 
In the Romiſh church, the ordinary prieſts have only a pow- 
er to abſolve, in reſerve of certain caſes z hence called re- 
ſerved caſes, as being reſerved to the biſhop. See ABS0LU- 
TION and CASE. | 

The court reſerves the cognizance of ſuch an affair to it- 
ſelf — The lawyers ſay, that no prince ever grants ſuch a 


power by his letters or patents, but he reſerves to himſelf a 
greater. | | 


Body of RESERVE, corps de RESERVE, in war, the forces diſ. 


poſed in the third or laſt line of an army drawn up for battle. 
See Ling, GUARD, and REAR. | 
They are thus called, becauſe reſerved, or deſtined to ſuſtain 


the reſt as occaſion requires; and not to engage but in caſe 
of neceſſity. 


RESERVED caſes. See the article CAsk. | 
RESERVOIR, RECEPTACLE, a place where water is 


collected and reſerved, to be conveyed occaſionally, through | 


pipes, Cc. or to be f. cc. W 
Fron, 5 pouted up, c. See WATER, 


The reſervoir in a building is a large baſon uſually of wood, 


| lined with lead, where water is kept to ſupply the occaſions 


of the houſe — At Cannons, the noble ſeat of the duke of 
- dos, is a very large reſervoir a-top of the houſe ; to 
which the water is raiſed by a very curious engine contrived 


for the purpoſ Ra, 4 1 k | 
befides ©, bee 77 dis reſervoir is of ſuch capacity, as that 


cocks, it likewiſe turns a mill. 3 | 
a he reſervoir is ſometimes alſo a large baſon of ftrong ma- 
onry, clayed or paved at the bottom : where the water is 


reſerved to feed , ; 7 
TAIN, e. Kt d eau or ſpouting fountains, See Foux 


Such is that huge one on the top of Marly, called trau d en- 


fer, hell- mouth, whoſe ſurface, Daviler tells us, contains 


acres, and it's depth ſuch, as under that ſuperficies to 
contain a hundred thouſand culic fathom of — — . 


7 in law, 


perſon,” See GJ be receiving or harbouring an outlawed 


, TLAW— Hence a receiver of an outlawed 
per lon, is called a reſetter. | 5 


pplying all parts of the houſe by means of pipes and | 


poral offices or employments. See SURRENDER. 


RES 


RESIANCE, RESIANT1A, in law, a man's abode or con- 
tinuance in a place. 
The word has the ſame ſignification with regard to lay- men, 
as reſidence with regard to eccleſiaſtics. Sce RESIDENCE. 
Glanvile obſerves, that in the antient law, reſiance properly 
ſignified a diſeaſe, whereby the perſon was diſabled from ſtix- 
ring out of doors—W hence their Min de refiantiſa, was the 
ſame as our e/ſoin de malo lecto. See Ess ol. 
RESIDENCE, ResivenTIaA, in canon and common law, 
the abode of a perſon or incumbent upon his benefice ; and 
his affiduity in attending on the ſame. See PARSON, BE- 
NEFICE, c. 
The default of re/idence, called non-reſidence, unleſs where 
the party has a diſpenſation for the ſame, with us, is the 
forfeiture of ten pounds for each month. See Non-reſidence. 
By the canon law, beneficiaries are obliged to re/idence, under 
pain of deprivation of their benefices The original reaſon is, 
that in the primitive church none were promoted to holy or- 
ders, but ſuch as had a benefice in promptu ; which they 
were obliged to ſerve : fo that this ſervice was neceſſarily at- 
tached to the orders; and whoever was honourcd therewith, 
at the ſame time was obliged to perſonal ſervice. See Ok- 
DERsS and ORDINATION. 
But this ſtrict diſcipline was not obſeryed long — The bene- 
ficiaries by degrees got diſpenſations from ſerving their bene- 
fices themſelves; and thus pluralities got footing. See Pl u- 
RALITY, 
France, of all other countries, ſeems to be that where reſi- 
dence is the moſt ſtrictly regarded — All their curez, or mi- 
niſters who have cures of ſouls, are obliged to actual reſidence; 
and the parliaments have declared all the diſpenſations grant- 
ed by popes, &c. abuſive ; as eſteeming the obligation of 
1 N to be jure divino. 
nder Charles IX. there was even a deſign to re-eſtabliſh 
the primitive diſcipline in all it's ſeverity ; and in 1561, a 
declaration was regiſtered, appointing all biſhops to reſide, 
conformably to the antient canons, in their biſhoprics — 
The fame parliament alſo forbad the biſhops to aſſume the 
quality of counſellors of the king; in regard ſuch a quality 
was deemed inconſiſtent with the indiſpenſable obligation they 
were under to reſide in their biſhoprics. 
Du Pin adds, that the procureur general, or attorney general 
Buordin, even ſeized the temporalities of ſuch biſhops as con- 
tinued in Paris fifteen days after this declaration ; having firſt 
certified them, that if they had any buſineſs there, he would 
undertake the management thereof. | 
RESIDENCE, in chymiſtry, &c. the ſettling, or what remains 
of a liquor, or other ſubſtance in the veſſel, after the chief 
part of it has been poured or taken out; to change the man- 
ner of the operation on what is left. See SEDIMENT. 
RESIDENT, a public miniſter, who manages the affairs of 
a king in the court of a prince, or petty ſtate z or the affairs 
of a prince, or petty ſtate; in the court of a king or prince. 
See MINISTER. 
Thus the king of England has reſidents in the courts of the 
electors, and other princes of Germany, and Italy; at the 
republics of Genoa and Lucca: and they reciprocally, have 
reſidents in the court of Great- Britain. | 
Reſidents are a claſs of public miniſters. inferiour to embaſſa- 
dors and envoys ; but like them are under the protection of 
the laws of nations. See EMBASSADOR and Envor. 
REesiDENT, REsIDENS, in our antient cuſtoms, was a te- 
nant who was obliged to re/ide on his lord's land, and not to 
” depart from the ſame; called alſo, homme levant and couch- 
ant; and in Normandy, reſſeant du fief. * | 
* Duantumgue de aliis teneat ei magis obnoxius eft, & ejus reſi- 
dens e debet cujus legius eft. Leg. H. 1. 
RESIDENTIARY, ResivenTIAaRIUs, a canon in- 
ſtalled to the privileges and profits of reſidence. See CA- 
NON and PREBENDARY. 
RESIDUAL figure, in geometry, the figure remaining after 
ſubſtraction of a leſſer from a greater. See FiGURE. 
RESIDUAI root, is a root compoſed of two parts or members, 
only connected together with the fign—. 5 
Thus, a—b, or 5 — 3, is a reſidual root; and is ſo cal- 
led, becauſe it's true value is no more then it's reſdue, 
or difference between the parts @ and b, or 5 and 3. See 
RoorT. | | 
RESIDUE, Resipvum, the remainder or reliqua of an ac- 
count, debt, or obligation. See REMAINDER and RE- 
LIQUA, _- | 
St Paul in his epiſtle to the Romans, ſpeaks of a reſdue ac- 
cording to the election of grace; meaning a remnant or {mall 
number of people preſerved from idolatry by an effect of the 


e © . 

RESIGNATION, RERSICONATIo, in the canon law, the 
ſurrender, or giving up of a benefice into the hands of the 
collator or biſhop. See BENEFICE and COLLATION, _ 

' Reſignation is of equal import with ſurrender; only the for- 
mer is reſtrained to ſpiritual benefices, and the latter to tem- 
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 Refignations are either ſimple, or conditional. | 
Simple or pure RESIGNATIONS, are thoſe whereby the in- 


cumbent ſtrips himſelf of all his right, abſolutely, and with- 
out any conditions or reſerve of penſion — Theſe are made 


to the biſhop, or collator. 
RESIGNATIONS in favour, or conditional RESIGNATIONS, 


are ſuch as are only made on condition that ſuch other 
perſons ſhall be inveſted therewith ; ſo that the re/ignations 
are null, unleſs the conditions be punctually executed. 

Theſe reſignations in favorem are not above 200 years ſtand- 
ing—Strong oppoſition was made at firſt to them, they being 
eſteemed a kind of ſucceſſion or tranſmiſſion of benefices, as 
of patrimonies belonging to a family. Accordingly, theſe 
reſignations are not made into the hands of the ordinary, or 
collator, as pure reſignations are; but to the collator para- 


mount, who in the Romiſh church is the pope : there being 


a ſuſpicion of ſimony, or other unlawful paction therein, 
where admitted of in prejudice to the lay-patron. 


RESIGNEE, in law, the party to whom a thing is reſigned. 


See RESIGNATION. 


RESIN, RESINA, a fat, viſcid, ſulphurous juice, oozing 


either ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, from ſeveral kinds of 
trees, particularly the pine, fir, &c. See Juice, PLANT, &c. 
Camphor is a kind of ren. See CameHor —Maſtic is the 
reſin of the lentiſk. See Mas Tic The beſt of all the claſs 
of reſins is turpentine. See TURPENTINE—The coarſeſt is 
what we commonly call 7%. See RosiN. 

Reſin is properly a juice of the bark only. See BARK— 
Boerhaave will have it to be the oil of the bark farther in- 
ſpiſlated by the heat of the ſun, Ic. ſo as to become friable. 
He adds, that it may be produced from any vegetable oil, by 
boiling it much and long. See Ol.. 


If turpentine be ſet over a gentle fire, it firſt diſſolves and | 


becomes an oil, then a balſam, then pitch, and then r9/n ; 
in which ſtate it is friable in the cold, fuſible by fire, and 
withal inflammable and combuſtible, and diſſoluble in ſpirit 
of wine, but not in water, which are the characters of a 
reſm. See DISSOLVENT, &c. . 

There are two kinds of reſins, the one liguid, the other dry 
and hard The firſt is the natural reſin, as it flows from the 
tree The ſecond only differs from the firſt in that it is con- 
denſed by the heat of the ſun, or by that of a culinary fire. 
Reſins will incorporate with oil, or rectified ſpirits, but not 
with an aqueous menſtruum. See PRECIPITATION. 

The difference betwixt Reſins and gums, conſiſts in this, that 
re/ins are more ſulphurous, and gums more aqueous; ſo that 
the firſt diſſolve in oil or ſpirit of wine, and the laſt in water. 
Sce GUM. 

M. Tournefort makes a kind of intermediate claſs of vege- 
table juices which he calls gum-re/ins ; which diſſolve partly 
in ſpirit of wine, partly in water—Such are galbanum, bdel- 
lium, opopanax, ſagapenum, &c. See GUM-reſmn. 

The veſins of ſeveral vegetables which abound with re, 
particles, but not ſo as to yield any by inciſion, as jalap, 
benzoin, ſcammony, turbith, &c. are thus obtained—The 
vegetable being groſly powdered, is put into a matraſs, and 
rectified ſpirits of wine poured on it, to the height of four 
fingers above the matter. Then the neck of another matraſs 
being luted into the former, to make a double veſſel, the 
matter is digeſted three or four days in a ſand heat, till it have 
given a good tincture to the ſpirit of wine. Then the diſſolu- 
tion is filtrated, and two thirds of the clear liquor evaporated 
off, and the remainder poured into a large veſſel of water, 
where it turns into a kind of milk; whence the re/im, in time, 
precipitates to the bottom in a white powder This when 


' waſhed and dried in the ſun, grows into the ordinary con- 


ſiſtence of a reſin. 


RESISTENCE, or Res1TING force, in phyſics, any 


power which acts contrarily to another, ſo as to deſtroy or di- 
miniſh it's effect. See POWER. | | 


Of reſſſtence there are various kinds, ariſing from the various | 


natures and properties of the reſiſting bodies, and governed 
by various laws: As, the reſiſtence of ſolids, the reſiſtence of 
fluids, the re/i/tence of the air, &c. The doctrine of each 
whereof will be ſeen under the following articles. 


REsSISTENCE of ſolids, in mechanics, is the force wherewith 


the quieſcent parts of ſolid bodies oppoſe the motion of others 
contiguous therewith, See SOLIDITY, Cc. 

Of this there are two kinds — The firſt, where the re/i/ting 
and the reſſted parts, i. e. the moving and quieſcent bodies, 
are only contiguous, and do not cohere; i. e. where they 
conſtitute ſeparate bodies or maſſes. | 


This re//ence is what M. Leibnitz calls refiftence of the ſur- 


Jace; and we, properly, friction; the conſideration whereof, 


being of the laſt importance in the doctrine of machines, ſee 
it's laws under the article FRICTION. 
The ſecond caſe of reſiſtence is where the reſſting and reſted. 


parts are not only contiguous but cohere, i. e. are parts of | 


the ſame continued body or maſs— This re/iftence is what 


we may properly call renitency; and was firſt conſidered by 


Galileo. 


Theory of the RESISTENCE of the fibres of ſolid bodies—To 


of the body known; which indeed is neceſſary, becau 
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conceive an idea of this re/tence or renite 
ſuppoſe a cylindrical body carat vertically ling Parts, 
Here, all it's parts being heavy, draw downwards . e end. 
to ſeparate the two contiguous planes, where the * tend 
weakeſt: but all the planes 28% this ſeparation h th 
wherewith they cohere, or are bound together Y the force 


are two oppoſite powers; viz. the weight of the = 
ic 


tends to break it, and the force of coheſion 
reſiſts the fracture. See Contsion. F 588 Which 
It the baſe of the cylinder be encreaſed, wit! 
its length; it is evident the re/tence will be e 
ſame ratio as the baſe : but the weight alſo encreaſes 
ſame ratio; whence it is evident that all Cylinders r 
ſame matter and length, whatever their baſes be =, be 
equal reſiſtence, when vertically ſuſpended. a, 
If the length of the cylinder be encreaſed without inereaſ 
the baſe, it's weight is increaſed without increaſing it's 75 
ence; conſequently the lengthening it weakens 1a I 
the greateſt length a cylinder of any matter may have with J 
breaking, there needs nothing but to take any cylinde 2 
the ſame matter, and faſten it to the greateſt weight it * 
ſuſtain before it break 3; and then ſee how much it muſt þ 
lengthened by the addition of it* ight, till i * 
8 by th or it's Weight, till it equals it, 
former weight with the addition of a foreign weight—By th 
means Galileo found a copper-wiar, and of conſequence ws 
other cylinder of copper, might be extended to 4801 bracclg 
or fathoms of ſix foot each. * 
If one end of the cylinder were fixed horizontally into a w 
and the reſt ſuſpended thence, it's weight and reſiflence would 
then act in a different manner; and if it broke hy the 
action of it's weight, the rupture would be at the end fix: 
into the wall. A circle or plane contiguous to the wall, and 
parallel to the baſe, and conſequently vertical, would he de. 
tached from the contiguous circle within the plane of the 
wall, and would deſcend.” All the motion is performed on tie 
loweſt extremity of the diameter, which remains immoye- 
able, while the upper extremity deſcribes a quadrant of : 
circle, and till the circle which before was vertical become 
horizontal; f. e. till the cylinder be entirely broken. 
In this fracture of the cylinder it is viſible two forces have 
acted, and the one has overcome the other: the weight of the 
cylinder, which aroſe from it's whole maſs, has overcome the 
reſſtence which aroſe from the largeneſs of the baſe; and 
as the centres of gravity are points wherein all the forces 
ariſing from the weights of the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
bodies, are conceived to be united, one may conceive the 
weight of the whole cylinder applied in the centre of gra- 
vity of it's maſs, i. e. in a point in the middle of it's 
axis; and the reſiſtence of the cylinder applied in the centre 
of gravity of it's baſe, i. e. in the centre of the baſe: it 
being the baſe which res the fracture. | 
When the cylinder breaks by it's own weight, all the motion 
is on an immoveable extremity of a diameter of the baſe— 
This extremity, therefore is the fixed point of a lever, whoſe 
two arms are the radius of the baſe, and half the axis ; 2nd 


ncreaſed in the 


of conſequence the two oppoſite forces do not only act of 


themſelves, and by their abſolute force, but allo by the re- 
lative force they derive from their diſtance with regard to 


the fixed point of the lever. PEAS 
Hence it evidently follows, that a cylinder, e. gr. of cop- 


per, which, vertically ſuſpended, will not break by it's own 
weight if leſs than 480 fathom long, will break with a leſs 
length in a horizontal ſituation ; in regard the length in this 
latter caſe contributes two ways to the fracture; both as it 
makes it of ſuch a weight, and as it is an arm of a lever to 
which the weight is applied Hence, alſo, the ſmaller the 
baſe is, the leſs length or weight will ſuffice to break it; both 
becauſe the re/j/tence is really leſs, and becauſe it acts by aleſs 
arm of a lever. ; 

If two cylinders of the ſame matter, having their baſes and 
lengths in the ſame proportion, be ſuſpended horizontally ; 


it is evident that the greater has more weight than the 


lefſer, both on account of it's length, and of it's baſe. 
But it has leſs reſiſtence on account of it's length, conſi- 
dered as a longer arm of a lever, and has only more reſiftenct 
on account of it's baſe Therefore it exceeds the leſſer in 4 $ 
bulk and weight, more than in reſiſtence; and conſequent!) 


muſt break more eaſily. 


Hence, we ſee why upon-making models and machines - 
ſmall, people are apt to be miſtaken as to the reſiſtence . i 
ſtrength of certain horizontal pieces, when they come to e 


cecute their deſigns in large; by obſerving the ſame propor” 


tion as in the ſmall—Galileo's doctrine of tente _ 
is no idle ſpeculation, but becomes applicable in ar chitecku 
and other arts. CCC . 
The weight required to break a body placed horizon + "af 
ing always leſs than that required to break it in a yertica 


5 . „ . | g ding to . 
ation ; and this weight being to be greater or leſs according 
the ratio of the two arms of the lever: the Whole tees 


always reducible to this; iz. to find what part of oo — 
lute weight the relative weight is to be, ſuppoſing the ne 
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i; the figure that determines 


immoveable line; 
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the two centres of gravity, or the 


— or if the body, e. gr. were a cone, 
Pr — 2 3 not be in ho middle of it's axis, 
it 8 linder; and if it were a ſemi-parabolical ſolid, 
as. 10.7 20 Gag re of gravity would be in the middle of it's 
5 cis, nor the centre of gravity of it's baſe in the mid- 
8 =_ axis of it's baſe. But ſtill, whereſoever theſe cen- 
des fall in the ſeveral figures, it is theſe that regulate the two 
3 ie that if the baſe whereby the body is 
2 into the wall be not circular, but, e. gr. parabolical, 
; 1 the vertex of the parabola a-top, the motion of the frac- 
2 11 not be on an immoveable point, but on a whole 
ot” which may be called the axis of equilibrium : 
and it is with regard to this, that the diſtances of the centres 
of gravity are to be determined. 1 
Now, a body horizontally ſuſpended, being ſuppoſed ſuch, as 
that the ſmalleſt addition of weight would break it ; there is an 
librium between it's poſitive and relative weight; and of 
= ſequence thoſe two oppoſite powers are to each other reci- 
ee as the arms of the lever to which they are applied 
"Oh 15 other hand, the reſſſtence of a body is always equal 
to the greateſt weight which it will ſuſtain in a vertical 


ſituation, without breaking, i. e. is equal to it's abſolute weight. 


Therefore, ſubſtituting the abſolute weight for the reſſtence, 


; 3 that the abſolute weight, of a body ſuſpended 
pally, is to it's relative weight, as the diſtance of 
its centre of gravity from the axis of equilibrium, is to the 
Jiſtance of the centre of gravity of it's baſe from. the ſame 
axth, b 
The diſcovery of this important truth, at leaſt of an equiva- 
ent hereto, and to which this is reducible, we owe to Galileo 
From this fundamental propoſition are eaſily deduced ſe- 
veral conſequences—As, for inſtance, that if the diſtance of 
the centre of gravity of the baſe from the axis of equilibrium, 
be half the diſtance of the centre of gravity of the body ; the 
relative weight will only be half the abſolute weight : and 
that a cylinder of copper horizontally ſuſpended, whoſe length 
is double the diameter, will break, provided it weigh half 
what a cylinder of the ſame baſe, 4801 fathoms long, weighs. 
See WEIGHT. 

On this ſyſtem of re/j/?ence of Galileo, M. Mariotte made a 
very ſubtile remark, which gave birth to a new ſyſtem—Gali- 
leo ſuppoſes that where the body breaks, all the fibres break at 
once; fo that the body always re//ts with it's whole abſolute 
force; i. e. with the whole force all it's fibres have in the place 
where it is to be broke—But M. Mariotte finding that all bo- 
dies, even glaſs itſelf, bends before it breaks, ſhews that fibres 
are to be conſidered as ſo many little bent ſprings, which never 


exert their whole force till ſtretched to a certain point; and | 


never break till entirely unbent. Hence, thoſe neareſt the 
axis of equilibrium which is an immoveable line, are ſtretched 


leſs than thoſe farther off; and of conſequence employ a leſs 


part of their force. 

This conſideration only takes place in the horizontal ſituation 
of the body : in the vertical, the fibres of the baſe all break at 
once; fo that the abſolute weight of the body muſt exceed the 


united reſiſtence of all it's fibres: a greater weight is therefore | 
required here, than in the horizontal ſituation ; i. e. a greater 


weight 1s required to overcome their united reſſtence, than to 
overcome their ſeveral reſſtences one after another The dif- 
ference between the two ſituations ariſes hence, that in the ho- 
rizontal there is an immoveable point or line, a centre of mo- 
tion, which is not in the vertical, 


M. Varignon has improved on the Syſtem of M. Mariotte, | 


and ſhewn that to Galileo's ſyſtem, it adds the conſideration 
of the centre of percuſſion The compariſon of the centres 
of gravity, with the centres of percuſſion, afford a fine view; 
8 {ct the whole doctrine in the moſt agreeable light. See 
N ER. | 
In each ſyſtem, the baſe whereby the body breaks, moves on 
the axis of equilibrium, which is an immoveable line in the 
tame baſe ; but in the ſecond, the fibres of this baſe are con- 
tinually ſtretching more and more ; and that in the ſame ra- 
5 as they recede farther and farther from the axis of equili- 
Zum, and of conſequence are ſtill. exerting a greater and 
great part of their whole force. 
; heſe unequal extentions, like all other forces, muſt have 
ome common centre where they all meet; and with regard 
bn which they make equal efforts on each fide : and as they 
- e preciſely in the ſame proportion as the velocities which the 
cveral points of a rod moved circularly would have to one 
another; the centre of extenſion of the baſe whereby the body 
7 or tends to break, muſt be the ſame with it's centre 
per a hypotheſis, where fibres ſtretch equal- 
Kh and break all at once, correſponds to the caſe of a rod 
oving parallel to itſelf; where the centre of extenſion or 
percuſſion does not appear, as being confounded with the cen- 


tre of gravity, 


Th f 
3 fraction being a ſurface whoſe particular nature 


t's Centre ; A . . 
nown to fi of percuſſion; it is neceſſary to be firſt 
ol. II. Ne 132. 
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nd on. what point of the verticle axis of that baſe 
| | | 
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it is placed ; and how far it is from the axis of equilibrium 

Indeed, we know, in the general, that it always acts with 

ſo much more advantage as it is farther from it, in regard it 

acts by a longer arm of a lever; and of conſequence it is 

the unequal reſſtence of the fibres in M. Mariottc's hypo- 

theſis, which produces the centre of percuſſion; but this un- 

equal reſſtence is greater or leſs according as the centre of per- 

cuſſion is placed more or leſs high on the vertical axis 

of the baſe, in the different ſurfaces of the baſe of the 

fracture. 

To expreſs this unequal reſſtence, accompanied with all the 
variations it 1s Capable of, regard muſt be had to the ra- 

tio between the diſtance of the centre of percuſſion from 
the axis of equilibrium, and the length of the vertical axis 
of the baſe—In which ratio, the firſt term, or the nume- 
rator, is always leſs than the ſecond or the denominator : fo 
that the ratio is always a fraction leſs than unity; and the 
unequal reſſſtlence of the fibres in M. Mariotte's hypotheſis 
is ſo much the greater, or which amounts to the ſame, 
approaches ſo much nearer to the equal rehitence in Galileo's 
hypotheſis, as the two terms of the ratio are nearer to an 
equality. 

Hence it follows, that the re/jfence of bodies, in M. Ma- 
riotte's ſyſtem, is to that in Galileo's, as the leaſt of the 
terms in the ratio, is to the greateſt—-Hence, alſo, the r-/;- 
flence being leſs than what Galileo imagined, the relative 
weight muſt alfo be leſs; ſo that the proportion already 
mentioned between the abſolute and relative weight, cannot 
ſubſiſt in the new ſyſtem, without an augmentation of the re- 
lative weight, or a diminution of the abſolute weight : 
which diminution is had by multiplying the weight by the 
ratio, which is always leſs than unity. This done, we find 
that the abſolute weight multiplied by the ratio, is to the re- 
lative weight, as the diſtance of the centre of gravity of the 
body from the axis of equilibrium, is to the diſtance of the 
centre of gravity of the baſe of fracture, from the ſame axis. 
Which is preciſely the ſame thing with the general formula 
given by M. Varignon, for the ſyſtem of M. Mariotte. In 
effect, after conceiving the relative weight of a body, and 
it's re/;/tence equal to it's abſolute weight, as two contrary 
powers applied to the two arms of a lever, in the hypotheſis 
of Galileo; there needs nothing to convert it into that of 
M. Mariotte, but to imagine that the reſiſtence, or the ab- 
ſolute weight is become leſs, every thing elſe remaining the 


_ ſame, 
We have here only conſidered bodies as to be broke by their 
own weight—lt will amount to the ſame, if we ſuppoſe them 


void of weight themſelves, and to be broken by a weight ap- 
plied to their extremities : only it is to be obſerved, that a 
foreign weight acts by an arm of a lever equal to the whole 


length of a body; whereas their own weight being all united 


in their centre of gravity, is only the diſtance of that centre 
from the axis of equilibrium. 

One of the moſt curious, and perhaps the moſt uſeful que- 
ſtions in this reſearch, is to find what figure a body mult 
have, that it's reſiſtence may be equal in all it's parts; whe- 
ther it be conceived as loaden with a foreign weight ; or as 
only ſuſtaining it's own weight—We ſhall, here, only con- 
ſider the latter caſe, from which the former will be eaſily de- 
termined. | 

For a body, then, ſuſpended horizontally, to reſiſt equally 
in all it's parts; it is neceſſary ſome part of it being conceived 
as cut off in a plane parallel to the baſe of fracture of the 
body, the weight of the part retrenched be to it's re/i/tence, 
in the ſame ratio, as the weight of the whole to it's re//tence ; 
theſe four powers acting by arms of levers peculiar to them- 
ſelves—Now the weight of any body thus conceived, is it's 
whole weight multiplied by the diſtance of the centre of 
gravity of the body, from the axis of equilibrium; and the 
refiſtence is the plane of the baſe of fracture multiplied by 
the diſtance of the centre of gravity of the baſe froni the 
ſame axis : conſequently theſe four quantities are to be pro- 
portional in the whole, and in each part of a folid of equal 
reſiſtence. | | | 
From this proportion M. Varignon eaſily deduces two ſolids, 
which ſhall reſt equally in all their parts. Galileo had 
found one before: that diſcovered by M. Varignon, is in 
form of a trumpet, and is to be fixed into the wall at it's 
greater end; ſo that it's bigneſs and weight is always dimi- 
niſhed in proportion as it's length, or the arm of the lever 
whereby it's weight acts, increaſes. It is added, (which 
ſeems very remarkable) that howſoever different the two ſy- 
ſtems may be, the ſolids of equal re//tence are the ſame in 
both. 


For the REsIsTENCE of a ſolid ſupported at each extrime'; as, of 


a beam between two walls, See BEAM. 


RESISTENCE of fluids, in hydroſtatics, is the force wherewith 


bodies moving in fluid mediums, are impeded and rctarded 
in their motions. 'See FLUIn and Mgpium. 


Laws of RESISTENCE of the fluid mediums—A\ body moving 


in a fluid, is reed from two cauſes ; the firſt, the co- 
heſion of the parts of the fluid For a body in it's motion 
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ſeparating the parts of a liquid, muſt overcome the force with 
which thoſe parts cohere. See COHESION. 
The ſecond is the inertia, or inactivity of matter, whereby 
a certain force is required to move the particles from their 
places, in order to let the body paſs. See Vis Inertiæ. 
The retardation from the firſt cauſe, is always the ſame in 
the ſame ſpace, the ſame body remaining; be the velocity 
what it will Hence, the reſiſtence encreaſes, as the ſpace run 
through; in which ratio the velocity alſo encreaſes ; there- 
fore the re/jtence is as the velocity itſelf. See VELOCITY. 
The re/itence from the ſecond cauſe, when the ſame body 
moves through different fluids, with the ſame velocity, 
follows the proportion of the matter to be removed in the 
ſame time; which is as the denſity of the fluid. See DE x- 
. 
When the ſame body moves through the ſame fluid with 
different velocities, this reſſtence increaſes in proportion to the 
number of particles ſtruck in an equal time; which number 
is as the ſpace run through in that time, that is, as the velo- 
city. But farther, it increaſes in proportion to the force 
with which the body ſtrikes againſt every part; which force 
is alſo as the velocity of the body. And therefore if the 
velocity be triple, the re/j/ence is triple, from a triple number 
of parts to be removed—lt is alſo triple from a ſtroke three 
times ſtronger againſt every particle ; therefore the whole 
reſi/tence is ninefold, that is, as the ſquare of the velocity. 
ence a body moved in a fluid, is reſted partly in a ratio 
of the velocity, and partly in a duplicate ratio of it. 
The re/i/tence from the coheſion of parts in fluids, except 
glutinous ones, is not very ſenſible, in reſpect of the other re- 
ſiftence, which increaſes in the ratio of the ſquares of the 
velocities, but the firſt in the ratio of the velocity itſelf, By 
how much the velocity increaſes, by ſo much more do 
theſe reſiſtences differ; wherefore in ſwifter motions the re- 
ſi/eence alone is to be conſidered, which is as the ſquare of the 
velocity. 
If a fluid be included in a veſſel of a priſmatic figure, and 
there be moved along in it, with equal velocity and in a di- 
rection parallel to the ſides of the priſm, two bodies, the one 
ſpherical, the other cylindric; ſo that the diameter of the 
baſe of the latter be equal to the diameter of the ſphere ; and 
the cylinder be moved in the direction of it's axis; theſe bo- 
dies will ſuffer the ſame reſiſtence. 
To demonſtrate this, ſuppoſe the bodies at reſt, and that the 
fluid moves in the veſſel, with the ſame velocity that the bo- 
dies had : by this, the relative motion of the bodies, and the 
fluid is not changed: conſequently the actions of the bodies 
on the fluid, and of the fluid on the bodies, are not chan- 


ged The retardation which the liquor ſuffers in paſſing by 


the body, ariſes only from this, that in that place it is reduced 
to a narrower ſpace; but the capacity of the veſſel is equal- 
ly diminiſhed by each body; therefore each body produces an 
equal retardation. And becauſe action and re- action are 
equal to one another, the fluid acts equally upon each body; 
wherefore alſo each body will be equally retarded, when the 
bodies are moved, and the fluid is at reft. 
Reſiſtence and retardation are uſed indifferently for each other, 
as being both in the ſame proportion; and the ſame re/i/tence 
always generating the ſame retardation—But with regard to 
different bodies, the ſame reſiſtence frequently generates diffe- 
rent retardations; the Hence being the quantity of motion, 
and the retardation the celerity—For the difference and meaſure 
of the two, See RETARDATION. 


he retardations from this reſſſtence may be compared toge- 
ther, by comparing the reſſtence with the gravity—lt is de- 


monſtrated, that the re//tence of a cylinder, Which moves in 


the direction of it's axis (to which the 're/e/tence of a ſphere 


of the ſame diameter is equal) is equal to the weight of a 
cylinder of that fluid through which the body moves, having 
it's baſe equal to the body's baſe, and it's height equal to 
half the height from which the body falling in vacuo, may 
acquire the velocity with which the cylinder moves through 
the fluid. | 

From the given celerity of the body moved, the height of 
the fluid cylinder is found, as alſo the weight of it, from the 
known ſpecific gravity of the liquid, and diameter of the 
body—Let a ball, for inſtance, of three inches diameter be 
moved in water with a celerity wherewith it would go 
ſixteen foot in a ſecond : from experiments on falling bo- 
dies, and others made on pendulums, it has been found 
that this is the celerity which a body acquires in falling 
from a height of four foot ; therefore the weight of a cylin- 
der of water, of three inches diameter, and two foot high, 
that is, a weight of about ſix pound and three ounces, 
is equal to the reſſtence of the aforeſaid ball. See Dx s- 
CENT. | 

Let the re/tence ſo diſcovered 
of the body, which determines it's quantity of matter, and 
ou will have the retardation. | 

Re SISTENCE of fluid mediums to the motion of pendulums— 


The arch deſcribed by a pendulum ofcillating in vacuo, with | 


the celerity it has acquired in deſcending, is equal to the 


be divided by the weight 


— 


R E S 


arch deſcribed by the deſcent; but the ſame 
in a fluid, and there is a greater difference betw 
arches, the greater the re/itence is; that is, the en thoſe 
arch is which is deſcribed in the deſcent. * Vester the 
Let the reſiſtence of the flud be in proportion + 
locity ; and let two pendulums, entirely alike oſcilta. > 
a cycloid, perform unequal vibrations, and bezin : 818 
ſame moment; they here begin to move by forces 4 te 
the arches to be deſcribed, If thoſe impreſſions alo * 
are made the firſt moment be conſidered; 8 Which 
* a 3 after a 
time the celerities will be in the fame ratio 28 N 
beginning; for the retardations, which are as the 1 t the 
themſelves, cannot change their proportions, the Ms * 
tween quantities not being changed by the addition — K 
ſtraction of quantities in the ſame ratio. Therefore in - 
times, however the celerities of bodies are Changed . qual 
motion by the re/iftence, the ſpaces gone through 5 teir 
forces in the beginning; that is, as the arches to be * 
by the deſcent: therefore, after any times, the bodics g 
the correſpondent point of thoſe arches. But in theſe — 
the forces generated are in the ſame ratio as in 1 
ginning, and the proportion of the celerities, which 5 f 
varied by the reſiſtence, ſuffers no change from the er bay 
In the aſcent, gravity retards the motion of the bod) W. 
in correſpondent points, it's actions are in the ſame * f 
in deſcents. And therefore every where in corre ney 5 
points, the celerities are in the ſame ratio. But 5 in * 
ſame moments the bodies are in their correſpondent Gag 
it follows that the motion of both is deftroyed in * 
moment, that is, they finiſh their vibrations in the fie 
time. The ſpaces run through in the time of one vidrati, 
are as the forces by which they are run through ; that % 
the arches of whole vibration are as the arches deſcribed by 
the deſcent, the doubles whereof are the arches to be delt. 
bed in vacuo. The deficiences of the arches to be deſcribed 
in fluids, from the arches to be deſcribed in vacuo, are the 
differences of quantities in the ſame ratio, and are as the 
es deſcribed in the deſcent. See PENDULUM. 
ESISTENCE of fluid mediums to the motion of falling bid; 
— The wir wb ſe as the ſquares of rd Bras to 1 
therefore every where in correſpondent points, as the ſquares 
of the arches deſcribed by the deſcent ; in which ratio alſo, the 
retardations are: but as each of them retain the ſame propor- 
tion in correſponding points, the ſums of them all will be 
in the ſame proportion ; that is, the whole retardations, 
which are the defects of the arches deſcribed in the fluid, 
from the arches to be deſcribed in vacuo, or which is the 
ſame, the difference between the arches deſcribed in the 
deicent, and the next aſcent. Therefore theſe differences, if 
the vibrations are not very unequal, are nearly as the ſquares 
of the arches deſcribed by the deſcent : which is alſo con- 
firmed by experiments in greater vibrations; for in theſe 
the proportion of reſiſtence, here conſidered, obtains, 
A body freely deſcending in a fluid is accelerated by the re- 
ſpective gravity of the body, which continually acts upon 
it, yet not equally, as in a vacuum: the reſi/tence of the 
fluid occaſions a retardation, that is, a diminution of acce- 
leration, which diminution increaſes with the velocity of the 
body. Now there is a certain velocity, which is the greateſt 
a body can acquire by falling ; for if it's velocity be ſuch 
that the re/itence wifes from it becomes equal to the re- 
ſpective weight of the body, it's motion can be no longer 
accelerated; for the motion here continually generated by the 
reſpective gravity, will be deſtroyed by the re//tence, and the 
body forced to go on equably. A body continually comes 
nearer and nearer'to this greateſt celerity, but can never at- 
tain to it, | 
When the denſities of a fluid body are given, the reſpective 
weight of the body may be known; and by knowing the 
diameter of the body, it may be found from what height 2 
body falling in vacuo, can acquire ſuch a velocity, as that 
the re/iſtence in a Auid ſhall be equal to that reſpective 


does not hap 


the Vee 


weight, which will be that greateſt velocity above men- 


tioned—lIf the body be a ſphere, it is known that a ſphere is 
equal to a cylinder of the ſame diameter, whoſe height is tu 
third parts of that diameter; which height is to be increaſed 
in the ratio wherein the reſpective weight of the body en. 
ceeds the weight of the fluid, in order to have the height 
of a cylinder of the fluid, whoſe weight is equal to the reſ⸗ 
peCtive weight of the body; but if you double this heights 
you will have a height from which a body falling in vacu®, 
acquires ſuch a velocity as generates a reſſtence equal © 
this reſpective weight, and which therefore is the greateſt ve- 
locity which a body can acquire by falling in a fluid from a 
infinite height. Lead is eleven times heavier than Watel; 
wherefore it's reſpective weight is to the weight of water 
as ten to one; therefore a leaden ball, as it appears from what 
has been ſaid, cannot require a greater velocity in falling u 
water, than it would acquire in falling in vacuo, from an 
height of 135 of it's diameters. _ | 


A body lighter than a fluid, and aſcending in it by dhe 


action of the fluid, is moved exactly by the fame _ 


of the bod 
acts equab 


RES 


iel f U in the fluid. Wherever you place 
a — by the fluid, and carried up with a 
the difference of the weight of a quantity 
of the fluid of the ſame bulk as the body, from the weight 


an heav Da 
the body, it 15 
force equal to 


fore you have a force that continually 
| KE dodys by which not only the action 
f oravity 5 the body is deſtroyed, ſo as that it is not to 
52 nſidered in this caſe, but the body is alſo carried up- 
a as by a motion equably accelerated; in the ſame manner 
pag bod heavier than a fluid deſcends by it's reſpective gra- 
4 but the equability of the acceleration is deſtroyed in the 
— manner by the re/{ence, in the aſcent of a body lighter 
— the fluid, as it is deſtroyed in the deſcent of a body 
heavier. 8 : » i 
ecifically heavier than a fluid is thrown up in 
We upon — account; on account of the 
Do "it of the body, and on account of the re/i/tence of the 
aid: conſequently, a body riſes to a leſs height than it 
would riſe to in a vacuo with the ſame celerity. But the de- 
fects of the height in a fluid from the height to which a body 
would riſe in vacuo with the ſame celerity, have a greater 
roportion to each other than the heights themſelves; and in 
Jef heights the defects are nearly as the ſquares of the heights 


in vacuo. 


REstsr EN CE of the air, in pneumatics, is the force wherewith 


tion of bodies, particularly projectiles, is retarded by 
— oppoſition of the air or atmoſphere. See Alx and PRo- 
LE. h 
The air being a fluid, the general laws of the reſiſtence of 
guids obtain therein; only the different degrees of denſity in 
the different ſtages or regions of the atmoſphere, occaſion 
ſome irregularity. See ATMOSPHERE. 


Different RESISTENCE of the ſame medium to bodies of different 


figures—dir Ifaac Newton ſhews, that if a globe and a cylin- 
der of equal diameters, be moved with equal velocity in a 
thin medium, conſiſting of equal particles, diſpoſed at equal 
diſtances, according to the direction of the axis of the cylin- 
der; the re/{/ence of the globe will be leſs by half than that 
of the cylinder. 


fame author deduces the figure of a ſolid, which ſhall have 
the leaſt reſiſtence of any containing the ſame quantity of mat- 
ter and ſurtace. See SOLID. | 

The figure is this—Suppoſe DNFG (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 57.) 
to be ſuch a curve, as, that if from any point N, be let fall 
a perpendicular N M, to the axis AB; and from a given 
point G, be drawn a right line G R, parallel to a tangent to 
the figure in N, and cut the axis when continued in R: M N 
be to GR as GR cb. to 4B RX GBg: a ſolid deſcribed 
by the evolution of this figure about it's axis A B, moving in 
a medium from A towards B, is leſs re/i/ted than any other 
circular folid of the ſame area, &c. Newt. Princ. p. 300. 


RESISTENCE of @ globe, perfectly hard and in a medium, whoſe 


particles are ſo too; is to the force wherewith the whole mo- 
tion may either be deſtroyed or generated which it has at the 
time, when it has deſcribed four thirds of it's diameter ; as 


| 


Solid of the leaſt ResISTENCE—PFrom the laſt propoſition the 


the denſity of the medium, to the denſity of the globe 


Hence alſo, infers Sir Iſaac Newton that the reſiſtence of a 
globe, is cæteris paribus, in a duplicate ratio of it's velocity, 
Or it's reſitence is ceteris paribus, in a duplicate ratio of it's 
diameter. Or, cæteris paribus, as the denſity of the me- 
dium. Laſtly, that the actual reſiſtence of a globe is in a ratio 
compounded of the duplicate ratio of the velocity, and of the 
duplicate ratio of the diameter, and of the ratio of the denſity 
of the medium. 

In theſe articles, the medium is ſuppoſed to be diſcontinuous, 
as ar probably is; if the medium be continuous, as water, 
mercury, &c. where the globe does not ſtrike immediately 


on all the particles of the fluid generating the re//tence, but 


only on thoſe next it, and thoſe again on others, &c. the re- 

SPeence will be leſs by half. And a globe in ſuch a medium 
undergoes a reſitence which is to the force wherewith the 
Whole motion it has after deſcribing eight thirds of it's dia- 
meter, might be generated or taken away, as the denſity of 
the medium to the denſity of the globe. 


E by . . - . . o 5 . . b 
*SISTENCE of @ cylingqer moving in the direction of it's axis, 


NO by any augmentation or diminution of it's length, 
: 0 f cretore 1s the ſame with that of a circle of the ſame di- 
8 ter moving with the fame velocity in a right line perpen- 
_ to it's plane, | 
ry 2 of a cylinder moving in an infinite unelaſtic 
5 all 


t . . 
= force wherewith it's whole motion while it deſcribes 
our times it's length 


may be taken away or generated, 
- _ denſity of the. medium to that of the cylinder, very 


yes ] the refiflences of cylinders moving length-wiſe, in 
of me 4 q eee mediums, are in a ratio compounded 
ratio of rags ratio of their diameters, the duplicate 
mediums, -_ eities, and the ratio of the denſity of the 


The rener of a globe in an infinite unelaſtic medium is to 


ing from the magnitude of a tranſverſe ſection, is to 


MN 
the force whereby it's whole motion while it deſcribes eight 
thirds of it's diameter, might be either generated or taken 
away, as the denſity of the fluid, to the denſity of the globe, 
uam proximè. 

r James Bernoulli demonſtrates the following theorems. 
RESISTENCE of a triangle—lf an iſoſceles triangle be moved in 
a fluid according to the direction of a line perpendicular to 
it's baſe ; firſt, with the vertex foremoſt, and then with it's 
baſe ; the re/i/tences will be as the legs, and as the ſquare of 

the baſe, and as the ſum of the legs. 

The RESISTENCE of @ ſquare moved according to the direc- 
mn of it's ſide, and of it's diagonal, is as the diagonal to the 
ide. 

The RESISTENCE of a circular ſegment, leſs than a ſemicircle 
carried in a direction perpendicular to it's baſis, when it goes 
with the baſe foremoſt, and when with it's vertex foremoſt, 
(the ſame direction and celerity continuing ;) is as the ſquare 
of the diameter, to the ſame, leſs 4 of the ſquare of the baſe 
of the ſegment.—Hence the reſſſtences of a ſemicircle, when 
it's baſe and when it's vertex go foremoſt, are to one another 
in a ſeſquialterate ratio. 

RESISTENCE of a parabola—A parabola moving in the direction 
of it's axis, firſt with it's baſis, and then it's vertex foremoſt, 
has it's re/itences as the tangent to an arch of a circle, whoſe 
diameter is equal to, the parameter, and the tangent equal to 
half the baſis of the parabola, 

The re/tence, if the vertex go foremoſt, may be thus com- 
puted—Say, as the ſum (or difference) of the tranſverſe axis, 
and latus rectum, is to the tranſverſe axis; ſo is the ſquare of 
the latus rectum to the ſquare of the diameter of a certain 
circle, in which circle apply a tangent equal to half the baſis 
of the hyperbola or ellipſis— Then ſay again, as the ſum (and 
difference) of the axis and parameter, is to the parameter; ſo 
is the aforeſaid tangent to another right line. And farther, as 
the ſum (or difference) of the axis and parameter, is to the 
axis; fo is the circular arch correſponding to the aforeſaid tan- 
gent, to another arch. This done, the reſiſtences will be as 
the tangent to the ſum (or difference) of the right line thus 
found, and the arch laſt mentioned. 

In the general, the reſſtences of any figure whatever, going 
now with it's baſe foremoſt, and then with it's vertex, are as 
the figures of the baſe to the ſum of all the cubes of the ele- 
ment of the baſe, divided by the ſquares of the element of the 
curve line. | 

All which rules may be of uſe in the conſtruction of ſhips, 
and in perfecting the art of navigation univerſally: as 
alſo for determining the figures of the balls of pendulums 
for clocks, &c. See SHIP, NAviGATION, PENDULUM, 


Ec. 

RESOLUTION, ResorvT1o, or SoLuT1o, in phyſics, 

the reduction of a body into it's original, or natural ſtate, by 
a diffolution, or ſeparation of it's aggregated parts. Sce Dis- 
SOLUTION. 
Thus, ſnow and ice are ſaid to be reſolved into water; a 
compound is reſolved into it's ingredients, &c. See THAW- 
ING,. DECOMPOSITION, c. — Water reſolves into vapour 
by heat; and vapour is again re/ofved into water by cold, See 
VAPOUR, HEAT, c. | | | 
Some of the modern philoſophers, particularly Mr Boyle, 
M. Mariotte, Boerhaave, &c. maintain that the natural {tate 
of water is to be congealed, or in ice; + inaſmuch as a cer- 
tain degree of heat, which is a foreign and violent agent, 
is required to make it fluid: fo that near the pole, where this 
foreign force is wanting, it conſtantly retains it's fixed or 
icy-ſtate. See WATER On this principle, the reſolution of 
ice into water, muſt be an improper expreſſion. Sce FREEZ- 
ING. 

REe$s0LUTION, in chemiſtry, is the reduction of a mais or mixed 

body into it's component parts, or firſt principles; by a pro- 
per analyſis. See PRINCIPLE, ANALYSIS, Sc. 
The reſolution of bodies is performed variouſly ; by diſtilla- 
tion, ſublimation, diſſolution, fermentation, &c, See each 
operation under it's proper article, DISTILLATION, Sc. 

REkSOLUT TON, in logic, is a branch of method, called alſo ana- 

| Iſis. See METHOD and ANALYSIS. 
The buſineſs of reſolution is to inveſtigate, or examine the 
truth, or falſhood of a propoſition by aſcending from ſome 
particular known truth, as a principle, by a chain of conſe- 
quences, to another more general one in queſtion. See 
PRO POSITION, TRUTH, &c. 2 2 
Reſolution, or the analytic method, ſtands in direct oppoſition 
to compoſition, or the ſynthetic method; in which laſt we de- 
ſcend from ſome general known truths to a particular one, in 
ueſtion. See CoMposITION. . be 
For an inſtance of the method of reſo/ution—Suppoſe the que- 
ſion this: whether on the ſuppoſition of man's exiſtence, we 
can prove that God exiſts ? 3 
To ee this, our method is thus — . Mankind did not al- 
&« ways exiſt. It is evident from a thouſand conſiderations, 
<< the ſpecies had a beginning; and that according to all hiſto- 
ce ry, not 6000 years ago; but if it had a beginning; there 


| 0 — de ane u of it's beginning ; ſomething * > 


RES 


« (quce it to exiſt then more than it did before; in effect 
there muſt be a cauſe or author of it's exiſtence, for from 
<« nothing, nothing ariſes : this cauſe, whatever it is, muſt 
© at leaſt have all the faculties we find in ourſelves ; for none 
c can give more than he has: nay, he muſt have others 
« which we have not, ſince he could do what we cannot 
&« do, f. e. create, make man exiſt, £&c,—Now, this cauſe 
<& either exiſts ſtill, or has ceaſed to do ſo: if the former, he 
did not exiſt from eternity; for what is from eternity is 
c neceſlary, and can neither by itſelf nor any other cauſe be 
cc reduced to nothing: if the latter, it muſt have been pro- 
& quced from ſome other; and then the ſame queſtion will 
& return upon the producer There is then ſome firſt cauſe ; 
& and this cauſe has all the properties and faculties we have; 
c nay more, exiſted from eternity, &c. Therefore, from 
ce the ſuppoſition of man's exiſtence, it follows there is a 
4 God, c. 

RE SOLUTION, or SOLUTION, in mathematics, is an orderly 
enumeration of the ſeveral things to be done, to obtain what 
is required in a problem. See PROBLEM. | 
Wolfius makes a problem to conſiſt of three parts The pro- 
poſition (which is what we properly call the problem) the re- 
ſolution, and the demon/tration. See PROPOSITION, c. 
The general tenor of all problems is, thoſe things being done 
which are enjoyned by the reſolution z the thing is done which 
was to be done. 

As ſoon as a problem is demonſtrated, it is converted into a 
theorem; whereof the reſolution is the hypotheſis ; and the 
propoſition the theſis. See THEOREM, THESIS, &c. 

The proceſs of a mathematical reſolution, ſee in the following 
article. | 

REesoLUTION, in algebra, or algebraical, is of two kinds; the 

one practiſed in numerical problems, the other in geometri- 
cal ones. Sec ALGEBRA. 
To reſolve à given numerical problem algebraically, the method 
is thus : 19. diſtinguiſh the given quantities from the quanti- 
ties ſought ; and note the former with the firſt letters of the 
alphabet, and the latter with the laſt. See QUanTITY and 
CHARACTER. 
29, Find as many equations as there are unknown quantities : 
if that cannot be, the problem is indeterminate ;z and one or 
more of the ſought quantities may be aſſumed at pleaſure— 
The equations, unleſs they be contained in the problem it- 
ſelf, are found by theorems relating to the equality of quan- 
tities. See EQUATION and EqQuaLITY. | 
32. Since, in an equation, the unknown quantities are mix- 
ed with the known; it muſt be reduced, in ſuch manner as 
that only one unknown quantity be found on one fide, and 
none but known quantities on the other This reduction is 
performed by adding the ſubtracted quantities, dividing the 
multiplied quantities, and multiplying the divided ones, ex- 

tracting the roots out of powers, raiſing roots to their powers, 
Sc. ſo as that the equality may be ſtill preſerved. See Re- 
DUCTION. | 

To RESOLVE @ geometrical problem algebraically—The proceſs in 


the former article is to be obſerved throughout; but as it rare- | 


ly happens we come at an equation in geometrical problems by 
the ſame means as in numerical ones ; there are ſome farther 
things to be noted : firſt then, ſuppoſe the thing done which 
was propoſed to be done—29, Examine the relations of all 
the lines in the diagram, without any regard to known or un- 
known; in order to find which depend on which; and from 
which being had, what others are had, whether by fimilar 
triangles, or rectangles, &©c,—3®. To obtain the ſimilar tri- 
angles or rectangles, the lines are to be frequently produced, 
till they become either directly or indirectly equal to given 
ones, or interſect others, &c. Parallels and perpendiculars 
to be frequently drawn: points to be frequently connected; 
and angles to be made equal to others. | 
If thus you do not arrive at a neat equation; examine the re- 
lations of the lines in another manner—Sometimes it is not 
enough to ſeek the thing directly, but another thing muſt be 
ſought, whence the firſt may be found, 
The equation being produced, the geometrical conſtruCtion 
is to be deduced therefrom, which is done in various manners, 
in the various kinds of equations. See CONSTRUCTION of 
equations. 

Problematical RESOLUTION. See PROBLEMATICAL. 

RESOLUTION, in medicine, that coction, or alteration of the 
crude, peccant matter of any diſeaſe, either by the natural 
ſtrength of the patient, or of it's own accord, or by the ap- 
plication of remedies; whereby it's bulk, figure, coheſion, 


&c. are ſo far changed, as that it ceaſes to be morbid, and 


becomes laudable. See CocTion, Dis EAS E, &c. 
This, the learned Boerhaave obſerves, is of all others the 
| moſt perfect cure, where it is effected without any evacua- 


tion ; as ſuppoſing the matter favourable, the conſtitution ex- | 


cellent, and the medicines good. See CRis1s, &c. 
RESOLUTION, in muſic, is when a canon or perpetual fugue 

is not wrote all on the fame line, or in one part; but all the 

voices that are to follow the guida, or firſt voice, are wrote 


ſeparately, either in ſcore, i. e. in ſeparate lines, or ſeparate | 


| 


— 


RESONANCE, Rzs0unpixe, in muſic, 


RES 


parts, with the pauſes each is to obſerve, i . 
and in the tone — to each. Mans beginning, 
turned by the air incloſed in the bodies wed N ” 
2 as lutes, Sc. or even in the bodies of unt 
" 3 flutes, De. See SOUND, Mug, Ins72y, 
Elliptic, and parabolic vaults, reſound ſtrongly 
7 return the ſound. See Echo. 
he mouth, and the parts thereof, as the palate 

teeth, noſe, and lips, Monſ. Dodart Ae pre Mn a. 
thing to the tone of the voice; but their effect is ng ao 
as to the reſonance.” See VOICE, Sed 
Of this we have a very ſenſible inſtance in that vulgar inf; 
ment called the Jerus-hurp, or trompe de Bearn : tor if oa 
hold it in your hand, and ftrike the tongue or ſpring "War 
which yields all the ſound of the inſtrument, it ſcarce ty ö 
any noiſe at all. But, holding the body of the inſtrum . 
between the teeth, and ſtriking the ſpring as before, it Mares 
a muſical buzz, which is heard to a good diſtance, and ci us 
cially the lower notes. of 
So alſo in the haut-boys, the tone of the reed is alwa 8 wh 
ſame; being a ſort of drone: the chief variety is in he to f 
of the reſonance, produced in the mouth by the greater 2 
leſs aperture, and the divers motions of the lips, See N 
BOY, 


RESOLVENTS, RESOLVENTIA, in medicine, remedies 


proper to reſolve and diſſipate tumours and gatherings, tg 
ſoften indurations, and by their tenuity and warmth, . 
ate redundant or peccant humours through the pores. See 
RESOLUTION. 
Under this claſs come various unguents, emplaſters, Ec. See 
DiscuTIENT. 


RESORT. See the article Ress0RT, 
RESPECTU computi vicecomitis habendo, a writ for the 


reſpiting a ſheriff's accompt, upon juſt occaſion, directed 
to the treaſurer and barons of the exchequer. Sce Syx- 
RIFF, 


RESPECT UANDO homagio. See Homacito, 
RESPIRATION, RespiraT1o, the act of reſþiring, or 


breathing the air. See AIR, 

Reſpiration is an involuntary motion of the breaſt, whereby 
the air is alternately taken in and thrown out : it therefore 
includes two contrary motions; the one called inſpiration, 
whereby the fluid is received into the cavity of the lung 


The other, expiration, whereby it is again expelled, See ix- 


SPIRATION and EXPIRATION. 

The principal organs of reſpiration are the lungs, trachea, l- 
rynx, &c. the deſcriptions whereof ſee under their proper 
articles, Lux s, TRACHEA, LARYNxX, Cc. 


For the manner wherein RESPIRATION 1s performed—lt is to be 


obſerved, that the lungs, when ſuſpended in the open air, by 
the contractive power of the muſcular fibres which tie toge- 
ther the ſquamous parts of the bronchia, are reduced to leis 
ſpace than they poſſeſſed while in the cavity of the thorax: 
and when thus contracted, if a quantity of new air be inject- 
ed through the glottis, they again become diſtended, fo as to 


poſſeſs an equal, nay a greater ſpace than that afligned them 


in the thorax. See MuscLE. 

Hence it appears, that the lungs, by their proper force, are 
always endeavouring to contract themſelves into leſs compaſs 
than they poſſeſs when incloſed in the thorax ; and that there- 
fore they are always in a ſtate of violent dilatation while the 
man lives For the air that encompaſſes them in the thorax, 


ſhut up between their external membrane and the pleura, 5 


not of equal denſity with common air. = 
In effect, the ingreſs of the air through the glottis into the 
lungs, is always free ; but that on the outſide wherewith they 
are compreſſed, is impeded by the diaphragm, ſo as it cannot 
_ the thorax in quantity ſufficient to make an equili- 
rium, 
Since then, in inſpiration, the air enters the lungs in greater 
quantity than it was before; it will dilate them more, a 
will overcome their natural force—The lungs therefore are 
wholly paſſive in the matter: what ĩt ĩs that acds muſt be learnt 
from the phænomena. : 
19, Then, it is obſerved, that in inſpiration, the nine upper 
ribs articulated to the vertebra and the ſternum, riſe archwi , 
towards the clavicles; and the three lower are turned down 
wards ; and the eighth, ninth, and tenth, are drawn _=_ 
29. That the abdomen is dilated ; and 39. the _ 
larged. 4%. The diaphragm is brought from it's convex 
ſinuous poſition to a flat figure, be 
Now, as theſe are the only viſible actions in ten 4 
cauſe of the operation mult be referred to them ; ot rat * 
the muſcles of theſe parts, which are the intercoſtals, 
clavian, Cc. ä . ; 
The capacity of the thorax being enlarged by the _ 
of theſe muſcles on the ribs, c. a ſpace is left ou 2 
pleura and the ſurface of the lungs 3 ſo that the air e 


; con- 
the glottis, inflates them till ſuch time as they become - 
tiguous 5 pleura and diaphragm—la this caſe, no if 
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as much as the thorax reſiſts them. And 


air preſſes 22 ome at reſt; the blood paſſes leſs freely, 


hence, the lung bec 


* Wr poo the cerebellum, and it's nerves, and 
and ſo 


the arterial blood acts leſs on the intercoſtal muſcles and dia- 
e 


hragm- ich at firſt dilated the thorax, 
The _ dumb, ew the ribs become depreſſed, 
grow ae" fibres of the muſcles of the abdomen reſtore 
* u the viſcera thruſt the diaphragm up again into 
3 the ſpace whereof being thus contracted, the air 
the . of the lungs; and thus is expiration performed. 
is drove 11 the blood being quickened in it's motion, be- 
i ſtronger and more plentifully to the cerebellum 
= uf les; and thus the cauſes of the contraction of the in- 
= 1 and diaphragm, being renewed, inſpiration 1s re- 
ted Such is the true, immediate, adequate manner of 
vital ropiration gage they are greatly diſputed 
For the uſes and effects of reſpiration, they are greatly diſpute 
anatomiſts—The learned Boerhaave takes the princi- 
22 ; thereof to be the farther preparation of the chyle, it's 
2 "accurate mixture with the blood, and it's converſion 
into a nutritious juice proper to repair the decays of the body. 
ON. : 

Polt Kod 8 great uſe of reſpiration to be the admiſſion 
and mixture of air with the blood, in the lungs, in order 
to form thoſe elaſtic globules it conſiſts of; to give it it's red 
florid colour; and to prepare it for many of the uſes of the 
economy : but how ſuch admiſſion ſhould be effected is hard 
to ſay—lt is impoſſible it ſhould be done in the pulmonary 
arteries 3 nor can it be proved in the pulmonary veins—In 
effect, ſuch a communication muſt be hindered and obſtruct- 
ed by the air's diſtending the veſiculæ, and compreſſing the 
veins in inſpiration 3 by the ſlimy humour that lubricates the 
membrane lining the infide of the trachea. 

Add to this, the difficult paſſage of air through ſuch ſmall 
pores as will admit water 3 and the ill effect air ordinarily has 
when admitted into the blood. See PoRE and War ER. 
As to the arguments for ſuch communication, viz. the florid 
colour the blood here firſt aſſumes, and the abſolute neceſſity 
of reſpiration to life; they are both well accounted for other- 
wiſe. See BLOOD. 

Other authors, as Sylvius, Etmuller, c. take a great uſe 
of reſpiration to be, by the neighbourhood of the cold nitrous 
air, to cool the blood coming reeking hot out of the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, through the lungs ; and to act as a refri- 
geratory. See REFRIGERATORY., 2 

Mayow, and others, aſſert one grand uſe of expiration to be 


to throw off the fuliginous vapours of the blood along with 


the expelled air; and for inſpiration, he aſſerts that it conveys 
a nitro- aerial ferment to the blood, to which the animal ſpi- 
rits and all muſcular motion are owing. 

But Dr Thurſton rejects all theſe from being principal uſes of 


reſpiration, which he ſhews to be, to move or paſs the blood | 


from the right to the left ventricle of the heart, and ſo to effect 
the circulation. See CIRCULATION. 


| Whence it is that perſons hanged, drowned, or ftrangled, | 


ſo ſuddenly die, viz. becauſe the circulation of the blood is 


ſtopped; and for the ſame reaſon it is that animals die ſo | 


ſpeedily in the air- pump. See DRowninG, Vacuum, &c. 
He inſtances an experiment made by Dr Croon, before the 
royal ſociety, who, by ftrangling a pullet, ſo as not the leaſt 
ſign of life appeared; yet by blowing into the lungs through 
the trachea, and ſo ſetting the lungs a playing, he brought 
the bird to life again—Another experiment of the ſame kind 
is that of Dr Hook, who after having a dog, cut away the 

ibs, diaphragm, and pericardium, as alſo the top of the 
wind-pipe, that he might tie it on to the noſe of a pair of 
bellows 3 and thus by blowing into the lungs he reſtored the 
dog to life; and then ceaſing to blow, the dog would ſoon 
fall into dying fits, but recover again by blowing: and thus 
alternately as long as he pleaſed. | 
This uſe 
ries farther ; making it the true cauſe of the diaſtole of the 
heart; which neither Borelli, Dr Lower, nor Mr Cowper 
had well accounted for. See DiasTOLE. 

he weight of the incumbent atmoſphere, he ſhews, is the 
0 antagoniſt to all the muſcles, ſerving both for ordinary 
'Prration, and the contraction of the heart As in the ele- 

2 of the ribs, that author obſerves, the blood by the paſ- 
125 opened for it, is in a manner ſollicited into the ungs; ſo 
ns e depreſſion thereof by the ſubſidence of the lungs, and 
* r of the blood veſſels conſequent thereon, the 
= is forcibly driven through the pulmonary vein into the 
: t yentrichs of the heart. And this, together with the ge- 
eral compreſſion of the body by the weight of the atmo- 
ede, 18 that power which cauſes the blood to mount in the 


Veins, after the force impreſſed on it by the heart is ſpent; 


and which forces the heart itſelf, from it's natural ſtate of 


contraction, to that of dilatation, See HEART. 


45 e reciprocal dilatation and contraction of the ſuperficial 


imenſions of the 


tity into the left ventricle of the heart, 


of reſpiration Dr Drake not only confirms, but car- | 


Vox. II. No 4:5 conſequent on reſpiration, are fo 43 | 


RES 


ceſſary to animal life, that there is no animal how imperfect 


ſoever as to want it. 


Though moſt kinds of fiſhes and inſects want both lungs and 
moveable ribs, and conſequently have no dilatable thorax, 
yet that want is made up to them by an analogous mecha- 
niſm. Fiſhes, for inſtance, have gills which do the office of 
lungs, receiving and expelling alternately the water, whereby 
the blood-veſſels ſuffer the ſame alteration of dimenſions as 
they do in the lungs of more perfect animals. See GiLLs. 
Inſects having no thorax, or ſeparate cavity for the heart and 
lungs or air-veſſels, have the latter diſtributed through the 
whole trunk of their bodies ; by which they communicate 
with the external air through ſeveral ſpiracles or vent-holes, 
to which are faſtened ſo many little tracheæ or wind-pipes, 
which ſend their branches to a the muſcles and viſcera, and 
ſeem to accompany the blood-veſſels all over the body, as 
they do in the lungs only, of the more perfect animals 
this diſpoſition, in every inſpiration, the whole body of theſe 
little animals is inflated, and in every expiration compreſſed 
conſequently the blood- veſſels muſt ſuffer a viciſſitude of ex- 
tenſion and compreſſion. See Ixs Ec. 

The only animal exempted from this neceſſity of breathing, 
is a foetus: but this, while included in the womb, ſeems 
to have little more than a vegetative life, and ought 
ſcarce to be reckoned among the number of animals : 


It is rather a graft on, or branch of the mother. See 
Fokus. 


The laws of RESPIRATION, are of the laſt importance to a 


right underſtanding of the animal ceconomy ; for which rea- 
ſon a computation of the force of the reſpiring organs, and of 
the ſtreſs and preſſure of the air upon the ſame, will not be 
unacceptable—lt may therefore be obſerved, that by blowing 
into a bladder, a conſiderable weight will be raiſed by the 
mere force of the breath: for with a bladder that is Z's cha 
nearly of a cylindrical figure, and tied at both ends, if a pipe 


be fixed at one end, and a weight at the other, and the pipe 


faſtened at ſuch a diſtance from the ground, as juſt allows the 
weight to reſt upon the ground ; the bladder by an eaſy in- 
ſpiration will raiſe ſeven pound weight, and by the greateſt 
inſpiration of a pretty ſtrong man, twenty eight pound weight. 
Now, the force by which the air enters this pipe, is that 
force by which it is driven out of the lungs ; if therefore the 
force by which the air enters the pipe can be determined, 
we ſhall have the force by which the air is drove into the 
trachea—But the preſſure of air upon the bladder is equal to 
twice the weight it can raiſe ; becauſe the upper part of the 
bladder being fixed, it reſiſts the force of the air, juſt as 
much as at the weight at the other end. And again, ſince 
the air preſſes every way equally, the whole preſſure will be 
to that part of it which preſſes on the orifice of the pipe, as 
the whole ſurface of the bladder is to the orifice of the 
pipe; that is, as the ſurface of a cylinder, whoſe diameter, 
for inſtance, is four inches, and axis ſeven, is to the orifice 
of the pipe. 
Thus, if the diameter of the pipe be o. 28, and it's orifice 
©. 616; the ſurface of the cylinder will be 88. Therefore, 
as 88 : ©. 616 : : 14. double the leaſt weight ariſed, to o. 
og8. which is almoſt 2 ounces ; and in 1 a the greateſt 
weight, it is near 7 ounces. 
Theſe therefore are the forces by which the air is drove 
through the trachea, in an eaſy and ſtrong expiration Now 
if we conſider the lungs as a bladder, and the larynx as a pipe; 
the preſſure upon the orifice of the trachea, when the air is 
drove out, will be to the preſſure upon the lungs, as the 
whole ſurface of the lungs to the orifice of the trachea. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the diameter of the larynx to be 5; the ori- 
fice of the larynx will be o. 19. And ſuppoſe the two lobes 
of the lungs to be two bladders, or ſpheres, whoſe diameters 
are each ſix inches; their ſurfaces are each 113 inches, and 
the preſſure on the larynx will be to the preſſure upon the 
whole external ſurface, as O. 19 to 226, which is as 1 to 
1189; and therefore if the preſſure upon the larynx in an or- 
dinary breathing be two ounces, the preſſure upon the whole 
external ſurface of the lungs will be 148 pounds ; and the 
utmoſt force, when the preſſure upon the nx is ſeven 
ounces, will be equal to 520 pounds But the lungs are not 
like an emp bladder, where the air preſſes only upon the 
ſurface ; for they are full of veſicles, upon the ſurface of each 
of which the air preſſes as it would upon the ſurface of an 
empty bladder: and therefore to know the whole preſſure of 
the air, we muſt determine the internal ſurfaces of the 
lungs. ; | 
To do this, ſuppoſe that 4 part of the lungs is taken up with 
the branches of the trachea, that another third part the blood- 
veſſels fill, and the remainder is veſicles, where we ſuppoſe 
the chief preſſure upon the blood-veſlels to be made : now, 
both lobes of the lungs contain 226 ſolid inches, of which 
one third, or 75 inches, are full of veſicles—Let the dia- 
meter of each veſicle be g part of an inch, the ſurface of 
a veſicle will be .001256, and the ſolidity 0000043, by 
which ſum if we divide 75 (the ſpace filled by the velicles) 
the quotient gives us 17441860 for the number of veſicles 
| 10 : in 


| ſumption, inaſmuch as that proceeds from the narrowneſs of | 


RESPITEX®, ReseecTus, in law, Sc. a delay, forbear- | 


RES 


in both lobes of the lungs—This number multiplied by 


001256, the ſurface of a veſicle gives the ſum of the ſur- 


faces of all the veſicles, to wit, 21906.976 inches. And 


therefore the preſſure upon the larynx will be to the preſſure 


upon the whole ſurface of the lungs, as 0.19 to gar | 
ure 


and conſequently, when in an ordinary expiration the preſſu 
upon the larynx is two ounces, the preſſure on the whole in. 
ternal ſurfaces of the lungs will be 14412 pound weight; and 
the utmoſt force of the air in breathing, when the preſſure 
upon the larynx is ſeven ounces, will be 50443 pound weight. 
Though theſe ſeem to be prodigious weights, yet it muſt ſtill 
be underſtood, that the preſſure upon each part of the ſur- 
face of the lungs equal to the orifice of the larynx, is not 
greater than it is at the larynx; and that theſe vaſt weights 
ariſe from the vaſt extent of the ſurfaces of the veſicles upon 
which it was neceſſary that the blood ſhould be ſpread in the 
ſmalleſt capillary veſſels, that each globule of blood might, as 
it were, immediately receive the whole force and —_ of 
the air, and by that be broke into ſmaller parts fit for ſecre- 
tion and circulation. 

And hence we may learn the mechanical reaſon of the ſtruc- 


ture of the lungs : for, ſince the whole blood of the body was 


to paſs through them in order to receive the effect of the air, 
and that this could not be unleſs the blood were diffuſed in 
ſmall capillary veſſels ; it was neceſſary that the ſurfaces up- 
on which they were to be ſpread, ſhould be proportioned to 
their number: which is admirably well provided for by the 
wonderful fabric of the lungs. 

If the gravity of the air was always the ſame, and if the dia- 
meter of the trachea, and the time of every expiration were 
equal in all ; this weight upon the lungs would be always the 
ſame. But ſince we find by the barometer, that there is three 
inches difference between the greateſt and the leaſt gravity 
of the air, which is a tenth part of it's greateſt gravity ; 
there muſt be likewiſe the difference of ⁊ tenth part of it's 
preſſure upon the lungs at one time and another: for the mo- 
menta of all bodies, moved with the fame velocity, are as 
their gravities. See BAROMETER. 

This is a difference which ſuch as are aſthmatic muſt be very 


ſenſible of ; eſpecially if we conſider that they likewiſe breathe , 


thicker, that is, every expiration is performed in leſs time ; 
if in half the time, and the ſame quantity of air be drawn 
in, then the weight of the air upon the lungs muſt be 57648 
pounds, of which a tenth part is 5764 pounds: and conſe- 
quently aſthmatic people upon the greateſt riſe or fall of 
the barometer, feel a difference of the air, equal to above one 
third of it's preſſure in ordinary breathing. See ASTHMA, 
WEATHER, c. 

Again, if the trachea be ſmall, and it's aperture narrow, the 
preſſure of the air increaſes in the ſame proportion as if the 
times of expiration were ſhorter ; and therefore a ſhrill voice 
is always reckoned amongſt the prognoſtic figns of a con- 


the larynx or trachea ; and conſequently increaſes the preſſure 
of the air upon the lungs, which upon every expiration beats 
the veſſels ſo thin, that at laſt they break, and a ſpitting of 
blood comes on apace. See PHTHISIS. 


ance, or prolongation of time, granted any one for the pay- 
ment of a debt, or the like. 


* Menage derives the word reſpite from the Latin, reſpectus; 
as deſpite from deſpectus.—Du Cange will rather have it 
come from reſpirare, to breathe ; reſpite being, in effect, 
a breathing-while, granted a debtor, Oc. 


Letters of RESPITE, or CREviT, are inſtruments antiently 


granted by ſovereign princes to honeſt, but unfortunate 


debtors, to ſcreen them from their too rigorous creditors. 


See LETTER. | 

Theſe till obtain in France. They were firſt introduced by 
pope Urban II. in favour of the Croiſes, i. e. of perſons who 
went to the holy war. See CRoIsEs., 


S8. Louis granted three years reſpite to all who made the 


voyage of the holy land with him.—In the cuſtomary of Nor- 


mandy, reſpite is a judicial delay, or demur, given to pro- 


cedures. 


RESPIT E of homage, is a forbearance of the homage due from 


R 


the vaſſal or tenant holding by homage, or by knight-ſervice 
to his lord. See HomaGe, Ge. 

Antiently thoſe who held by theſe tenures, paid a ſmall ſum 
every fifth year into the Exchequer, to be reſpited doing their 
homage or ſervice. _ 

By Stat. 12 Car. II. this reſpite of homage is taken away, as 
a charge ariſing from knight-ſervice ; which is thereby like- 
wiſe annulled, See TENURE, c. | 


ESPONDEAT ſuperior, a law phraſe. Where the ſhe- 


riffs are removeable, as in London, for inſufficiency ; re 


pondeat ſuperior, that is, the mayor and commonalty are to an- 


ſwer for them. See SHERIFF, Cc. 


For the inſufficiency of a bailiff of a franchiſe, reſpondeat ſu- | 


erior, that is, the lord of the franchiſe is to anſwer. 


RESPONDENT, ResyonDpens, in the ſchools, a 


* 


RES 


perſon who maintains a theſis in any ar : 
THEs1s. bee. dee 


He is thus called as being to anſwer all obieg. 
2 the opponent or De - See — Propoſe 
he reſpondent's buſineſs is to ſee whether the o wi 
by the contrary party be juſt and legitimate; i 
of the laws and conditions of oppoſition be not hr L er ſome 
is called ignoratio elenchi.—He is alſo to examine Which 
and figures of the ſyllogiſms, to ſee whether the . © Mood 
juſt, &c. And through the whole to anſwer beni 
ſtinguo's than by direct negation. See SYLLOGI5M4 by d. 
1 FIG URE, DISTINCTION, Oc. a Mood, 
ESPOND ENT“, in law, a perſon who un 
for another; or binds himſelf as ſecurity ra m— to anſper 
viour of another. See SURETY. good beh. 


The word is formed from the Latin, re 
q. d. pro alio ſpondere, to promiſe 8 to anſper; 
The reſpondent is to anſwer for the damages d 
ſon for whom he reſpands— There are hor 3 wy 
kings of France, whereby the citizens are expreſ Veh 
1 ,- expreſſy forbid 
take ſervants without reſpondents, bound in writin . 
RESPONSALIS, in law, he who appears "Of | 
court at a day aſſigned. See PRocToR.  M 
Fleta makes this difference between reſponſalis atturnaty; 
eſſoniator : that the efſoniator comes only to alledge the + 0d 
of the parties abſence, be he demandant or tenant: 2 
reſponſalis comes for the tenant, not only to excuſe bis N 
ſence, but to ſignify what trial he means to under 
b 80, the com- 
at or the country. See ATTORNEY. 
RESPONSARY eng, an anthem in which the Choriſters {, 
by turns. See ANTHEM. 15 
RESPONSE, RESPONSAIL, RESPONSATIo, an an- 
ſwer, reply, or reparty. See RePLicaTion and Re. 
PARTY. 
The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the anſwers made tu 
the pricſt, by the people, in the litany, the pſalms, and other 
parts of the office. : 
It has its uſe too in ſpeaking of the opinions or anſwers of the 
antient juriſconſulti; when conſulted on points of law. See 
Mee and JURISCONSULTUS, 

e fifty books of the digeſt are compoſed of reſponſa pru- 
dentum, the reſponſes of Sad Ulpian, ary 2 
collected by Juſtinian, who afterwards gave them the force 
of laws. Lee DicesT. 

The reſponſes of the emperors were more properly called r- 
ſcripts, See ResCRIPT, | 
RESPONSIONS, ResPoxs1ownes, a term uſed in the 
military orders for certain penſions or charges which the. 
knights, or the commanderies they held, paid to the order, 
Such a knight-templer paid a reſponfion of fifty pounds per 
annum to his order, on account of ſuch a commandery. See 
CoMMANDERY and CONVENTUAL.—In Rot. Parl. g Rich- 
ard II. it is written reſponcies. As 
RESSAULT X, in architecture, the effect of a body which ei- 
ther projects or falls back; i. e. ſtands either more out or in 
than another ; ſo as to be out of the line, or range therewith, 
See RETURN. 
The term is French; and but little uſed in Engliſh; though the 
want of a word of equal import, plead for its naturalization. 
RESSORT, or RxSORT, a term purely French, yet fre- 
quently uſed by our late writers, to fignify the juriſdiction or 
authority of a court, 
The word in it's popular meaning ſignifies ſpring, or the force 
of elaſticity.—Hence it is alſo uſed for a juriſdiction, and the 
extent or diſtrict thereof; as when we ſay ſuch a thing be- 
longs to his reſſort; a judge out of his reſſort has no autho- 
rity. But it's chief uſe among us is in ſpeaking of a court ot 
tribunal, where appeals are judged ; or of a court or perſon 
who judges finally and ultimately, and whence there 1s no 
appeal. See CourT, APPEAL, Cc. 2-2 
The houſe of lords judge in the laſt reſort, en dernier reſort. 
—Preſidials judge in the laſt reſort of all criminals proſecuted 
by the provoſts of the marſhals. _ ; 
RESssoRT, or RESORT, is alſo uſed in a writ of aye] or 
couſenage, in the ſame ſenſe, as deſcent in a writ of right. 
DescenT, AYEL, RicnT, &c. f "R 
RESSOURCES, a term purely French, yet uſed by Eng 
writers, to denote a means or foundation of a mans ow 
ing himſelf from his fall or ruin; or an after-game for 
repairing his damages. 3 "EN 
* Skinner derives the word from the French, reſoudre, to reſo 4 
a reſource ſtrictly and literally, expreſſes a means which pre 
ſents itſelf a-freſh. 
This merchant has credit and friends {till left; he has a 
reſources, —His laſt reſſource was to throw himſelf into 2 C 
vent. The jargon of a diſtinction, is the ordinary reſource 
a divine at a pinch, „ | body in the 
REST, guies, in phyſics, the continuance of a bod) to the 
ſame place: or it's continual application or opp, RA des. 
ſame parts of the ambient and contiguous bodies. 2 
Reft is either abſolute or relative; 2s, place is. oP 


| 


a R zon; an 
Some define 760, the ſtate of a thing without „. 
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hence, again, of becomes either abſolute or relative, as mo- 

7 

tion is. See Mor iN. Mol 4 { 
. true or abſolute re/? to e con 

ew 3 = ſame part of 3 and immove- 


: fa ; 
2 ba: and relative re/t to be the continuance of a body 


j rt of relative ſpace. 
8 ” ſhip under fail, relative 76ſt is the continuance of 
5 


; egion of the ſhip, or the ſame part of its 
l holy e abſolute reſt is it's continuance in the ſame 
of univerſal ſpace, wherein the ſhip with its cavity and 
| contained. | 
— 13 2 be really and abſolutely at reſt the body 
relatively at reſt in the ſhip, will really and abſolutely move ; 
1 that with the velocity wherewith the veſſel moves. — 
But if the earth do likewiſe move, there will then ariſe a real 
and abſolute motion of the body at ret, partly from the real 
motion of the earth in abſolute ſpace ; and partly from the re- 
lative motion of the ſhip on the ſea. —Laſtly, if the body be 
likewiſe relatively moved in the ſhip, it 8 real motion will ariſe 
artly from the real motion of the earth in immoveable ſpace, 
— partly from the relative motion of the ſhip on the ſea, 


and of the body in the ſhip. 


Thus, if that part of the earth where the ſhip is, move e Py 


ih a velocity of 10010 parts; and the veſſel be car- 
_— winds nd Io parts; and at the ſame time a 
ſeaman aboard walk with a velocity of 1 part: the ſeaman will 
be moved really and abſolutely in immoveable ſpace eaſtwards 
with 10001 parts of velocity; and relatively on the earth, 
with nine parts of velocity weſtwards. See EARTH. 
It is an axiom in philoſophy, that matter 1s indifferent as to 
re/t, or motion. See MaTTER—Hence, Sir Iſaac New- 
ton lays it down as a law of nature, that every body perſe- 
veres in it's ſtate either of 19 or uniform motion; except ſo 
far as it is diſturbed by external cauſes. See NATURE. 
The Carteſians will have firmneſs, hardneſs, or ſolidity of 
bodies to conſiſt in this, that their parts are at re/?, with re- 
gard to each other: and this ref? they eſtabliſh as the great 
nexus, or principle of coheſion, whereby the parts are con- 
nected together. See FikMNEss, HARDNEss, &c. 
Fluidity, they add, conſiſts in a perpetual motion of the parts, 
Sc. But the Newtonian philoſophy furniſhes us with much 
better ſolutions. See SoLIDITY, FLUIDITY, and Cont- 
SION, | 
RxsrT, repoſe, or pauſe, in poetry, is uſed for the cæſura, which 
in Alexandrine verſes, falls on the ſixth ſyllable ; and in verſes 
of ten or eleven ſyllables, on the fourth. See Cxsura.. 
This verſe is naught, there wants a reſt or pauſe in it. The 
reſt ſhould never fall on a monoſyllable, whereon the voice 
may not dwell : It is called ref, becauſe the ear, and the 
pronunciation have both a repoſe or reſpite. See PAvusE. 
REsT, in muſic, is a pauſe or interval of time, during which 
there is an intermiſſion of the voice or ſound. See PAUsE 
and TIME, | 
Refts are ſometimes uſed in melody, that is in muſic of a ſin- 
gle part, to expreſs ſome ſimple paſſion, or even for variety 
fake; but more frequently in harmony, or compoſitions of 
ſeveral parts, for the ſake of the pleaſure of hearing one part 


move on while another re/s ; and this interchangeably. See 


Meropy and Harmony. 

Refts are either for a whole bar, or more than a bar, or but 
for a part of a bar. When the reſt is for a part, it is ex- 
preſſed by certain ſigns correſponding to the quantity of cer- 
tain notes of time; as minim, crotchet, &c. and is accord- 
ingly called minim-reft, crotchet-reſt, &c. 


The characters or figures, whereof, ſee under CHARACTERS | 


75 4 where the notes and correſponding re/ts are found 

er. | 
on any one of thoſe characters occurs either on a. line or 
pace 3 that part is always ſilent for the time of a minim, or 
crotchet, Sc. — Sometimes a reſt is for a crotchet and quaver 
together; or for other quantities of time, for which there is 
no particular note: In which caſe the ſigns of ſilence are not 
many 7e/?s, but ſuch ſilence is expreſſe by placing together 
as multiplied; of different time, as make up the Jef: 
N = t is for a whole bar, the ſemibreve reſt is always 
eie the 72/t be for two meaſures, it is marked by a line 
rm a-Croſs a whole ſpace. For three meaſures it is drawn 
e S 2 ſpace and a half; and for four meaſures a- croſs two 
2 But to prevent ambiguity, the number of bars is 
U * by over the ſign. 

e © more antient writers in muſic, make theſe re/ts 
," om value in different ſpecies of time.— E r. The 
— of a _minim-ref, in common time, ſay they, ex- 

triples e re/t of three crotchets in'triple time ; in that of the 


different ſoever theſe may 
They add that the reſt 


re 07 0 f 
of 5 _ quavers in the triple 2; and that the quaver re/? 
on time is equal to three ſemi-quayers in the tri- 


be among themſelves. 


ple. 3 | 
. now ly q 1 g variety in the uſe of the ſame character is 


E. 


gned re/?. | 


s.'.. 8 . 
35 re Ff it always marks an half meaſure, how | 


of a crotchet in common time is a 
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recourſe which aſſurers have againſt each other, accord; 
to the date of their aſſurances 1 againſt the — Lange — 
average ariſe through their default, as through ill loading, 
want of caulking, or want of having the veffel tight. See 
The word is afo uſ 
e word is alſo uſed for the remedy or recourſe a 

has againſt his guarantee or other ae Jag who is to 2 
nify him from any damage ſuſtained.— Hence reſlaurant and 


reſtauration.—In the lower Latin they alſo uſe the words, 
reſtor and reſtour. 


RESTAURATION, RESTAURAT 10, RESTORATION, 
the act of re-eſtabliſhing, or ſettling a thing in its former 
* eſtate. See RESTITUTION, REDINTEGRATION, 

c. | 


Thus we ſay, the re/tauration of a minor to the poſſeſſion of 
his effects, - alienated in the time of his minority. In the 
French laws is an antient formula, uſed for the reſtoring a 
perſon to his good name, after he has been wrongfully ac- 
cuſed and condemned. 

Sour and decayed beer and ale are rgſtored various ways,— 
By a handful of wheat thrown into the veſſel, or by falt 
mary of the aſhes of barly-ſtraw, put into the veſſel and 
ſtirred, | 

Glauber commends three or four handfuls of beech aſhes ap- 
plied in the ſame manner.—Chalk ſcraped into it, renders it 
drinkable immediately. The ſame effect is produced by cal- 
cined oyſter-ſhells, burnt egg-ſhells, ſea-ſhells, or crab's eyes. 
See BEER, ALE, BREWING, Cc. 

In England we ſay, the REsTAuraTION, by way of emi- 
nence, for the return of king Charles II. in 1660 ; after the 
civil wars. | 

The 29th of May is an anniverſary feſtival held in comme- 
moration of the re/tauration ; the reſtauration of regal, and 
epiſcopal government. . 

RESTAURATION, in architecture the act of repairing all the 
parts of a building gone to decay, either through the courſe of 
time, or other injuries; in ſuch manner, as that it is not on- 
r in its firſt form, but conſiderably augmented. 

e REPAIR and REPARATION. 

It is evident from the plinths of the corinthian columns of the 
Pantheon, which are almoſt wholly under ground, that the 
pavement of this temple is only a re/tauration made in the 
time of Septimius Severus. Daviler. | 

The temple of concord, behind the capitol at Rome, having 
been burnt long after it was built, and having angular baſes 
different from the reſt ; ſeems to have been re/tared from the 
ruins of ſeveral ancient buildings. Id. 

RESTAURATION, in ſculpture, is the repairing of a mutilated 
ſtatue, c. See REPAIRING. | 
Moſt of the antique ſtatues have undergone a reftauration ; 
as the Farneſe Hercules, the Faunus in the Villa Borgheſe at 
Rome, the wreſtlers, in the gallery of the great duke of Flo- 
rence; the Venus of Arles in the gallery at Verſailles. —But 
theſe reſtauratians have all been made by the ableſt ſculptors. 
Dawviler. | 

RESTINCTION, ResTixcT1o, in chymiſtry, the quench- 
of a metal or mineral in ſome liquor; in order either to cor- 
rect, or to exalt it, by giving it ſome new quality, power, 
&c. See EXTINCTIo, e. 

RESTITUTION, ResTtiTuT1o, in phyſics, the return- 
ing of elaſtic bodies forcibly bent, to their natural ſtate: by 
ſome called, the motion of reſtitution. See EL As TI- 
CLITY« | | 
ContraCtion being the proper and natural action of muſcular 
fibres, ſome authors aſcribe dilatation to a motion of re/titu- 
tion; but the expreſſion, as well as the idea, is very faulty. 
See Finke, MUSCULAR, &c. See alſo HEART, Ce. 

REsTITUTION, in a moral and legal ſenſe, is the act of re- 

ſtoring a perſon to his right; or of returning ſomething un- 
juſtly taken or detained from him. See RESTFTHAURA- 
TION. | 
' Reſtitution is reducible to commutative juſtice ; and till it be 
made, the caſuiſts determine the party all the while guilty of 
theft. See Jus rIcER, Ix j uRY, Cc. 22 
The illegal incumbents of benefices are condemned to a re- 

 ſtitution of the fruits of the benefices.—In the Romiſh church 
uſurers, &c. are obliged to a re/titution of their ill-gotten 

goods, otherwiſe the prieſt has no authority to give them ab- 
ſolution. See UsuRY. ; 

REsTITUTION #1 integrum, is uſed for what is otherwiſe called 
reſciſſion. See RESCISSION, ; 

Religious obtain reſtitution againſt their vows, i. e. are freed 
from their obligation, when they proteſt againſt them within 
five years of their profeſſion. See Vow, Cc. | 
In the hiſtory of Germany for the XVIIth century, the firſt 
day of January 1624, is called the term of re/titution : becauſe 
by the peace of Munſter, then concluded, the Lutheran and 
Calviniſt princes were obliged to 7e//itute, reſtore what they 
had taken from the Roman catholic churches in their territo- 
ries, till that day. n ol 
' RESTITUTIONS of medals, or RESTITUTED medals, is a 
phraſe uſed by antiquaries, for ſuch medals as were * 


AUR, Rxsxonx, in antient cuſtoms, the remedy or 


. 
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the emperors, to renew or retrieve the memory of their pre- 
deceſſors. See MEDAL. 

Hence it is that in ſeveral medals we find the letters REST. 
Claudius was the firſt who begun this practice, by ſtriking 
a-freſh ſeveral medals of Auguſtus. Nero did the ſame ; and 
Titus, after the example of his father, ftruck re/titutions of 
moſt of his predeceſſors. 

Gallienus ſtruck a general re/itution of all the preceding em- 
perors in two medals, the one bearing an altar, the other an 
eagle, without the REST.— F. Joubert chuſes rather to 
call them conſervations, than reſtitutions; as being done quite 
a- new. 

RESTITUTIONE extracti ab eccleſia, a writ antiently 
granted for the reſtoring a man to the church or ſanctuary 
from which he had been forced away. See SANCTUARY. 

RESTITUTIONE temporalium, a writ which lies where a man 
is elected and confirmed biſhop of a dioceſe ; for the reco- 
very of the temporalities or barony of the ſaid biſhopric. See 
Bis Hor, TEMPORALITIES, c. 

It is directed from the king to the eſcheator, or rather ſhe- 
riff of the county. 

RESTIVE, or ResTy, a term applied to a horſe, &c. that 
ſtops, or runs back, inſtead of advancing forwards. 

In the manage, a reſtive horſe is a rebellious, refractory, ill- 


broken horſe ; which only goes where it will, and when it | 


will.— The word is formed from the Latin, reſtivus, which 
ſignifies the ſame thing. | 
RESTOR. See the article RESTAUR. 
RESTORATION. See the article RESTAURATION. 
RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a remedy proper for the 
reſtoring and retrieving of ſtrength and vigour. See Mepi- 
CINE. 
Reſtoratives belong to the claſs of balſamics; and are other- 
wiſe called analeptics. See BALSAMIC and ANALEP- 
TIC, 
The medicines that come under this denomination are of an 
emollient, ſoftening nature, but nutritive withal ; and are 
rather adminiſtred to repair the waſtes of the conſtitution, 
than to alter and rectify it's diſorders. See NUTRITION. 
Such are the leaves of white, and black maiden-hair, black 
hellebore; rocket, eruca; ſcabious; colts-foot 3 bohea- tea; 


chich-peas ; hops; chocolate; piſtachio-nuts ; balſam of To- 


lu; bdellium ; benzoin ; ſtorax; eryngo; iris; ſatyrion, &c. 
See HELLE BORE, TEA, PiSTACHIO, CHOCOLATE, BAL- 
SOM, BDELLUM, STORAX, Oc. 

RESTRAINT, is when an action is hindered. or ſtopped, 
contrary to volition, or the preference of the mind. See LI- 
BERTY, NECESSITY, WILL, VoLIT1ON, VOLUNTA- 
RY, Cc. | 

RESTRICTION, the act of modifying, limiting, or re- 
ſtraining a thing to narrower bounds. 

General laws always bear ſome reſtriction.— In contracts tis 
uſual to have reftrifive clauſes, which bind the covenants 
down to certain bounds. See CLAUsE, ConpDiTION, &c. 

Mental RESTRICTION. See RESERVATION. _. 

RESTRICTION, among logicians, is underſtood of the li- 
2 a term, ſo as to make it ſignify leſs than it uſually 

OCs. 
In which ſenſe the name Philoſopher is re/trained to Ariſtotle; 
Great to Alexander; City to Rome, &c. 
It is obſerved to be good arguing affirmatively from a non- 


reſtrained to a reſtrained term; but not contrarily : And ne- 


gatively, from a reſtrained to a non-reſtrained term; but not 
contrarily. _ 

RESTRICTIVE prepoſition. See the article PROPOSITION, 

RESTRICTIVE ſuture. See the article SUTURE. 

RESTRINGENT, in medicine. See ASTRINGENT. 

RESTY. See the article RESTIVE. 

RESULT, what is gathered from a conference, an enquiry, 
meditation, diſcourſe, or the like; or the concluſion and ef- 
fect thereof. | 
The aſſembly was ſo tumultuous that there was no knowing 


the reſult, —The uſual reſult of diſputes, Mr Bayle obſerves, 


is that each perſon remains more attached to his own opi- 
nion. 

RESUMMONS, RRESUMMONITIo, a ſecond ſummons, 
or calling a man to anſwer an action where the firſt ſum- 
mons is defeated, or ſuſpended by any accident; as the death 
of a party, Ic. See SUMMONS, 

RESUMPTION, ResvumPerTo, in a law ſenſe, ſignifies 
the taking again into the king's hands ſuch lands or tene- 
ments as before, upon falſe ſuggeſtion, or other error, he had 
delivered to the heir, or granted by letters patent to any 
man. | | 

REsUMPTION, in the ſchools, a ſummary repetition, or run- 
ning over of an argument, or of the ſubſtance thereof, in or- 
der to refute it. 8 
The reſpondent reſumed all the points of the objection, and 
anſwered them one by one. See RECAPITULATION, c. 

RESUMPTION is alſo uſed by logicians for the reduction of ſome 

figurative or quaint propoſition, to a more intelligible and ſig- 
nificant one. See REDUCTION. 


RESUMPTIVE, in pharmacy, an epithet 


of unguent, uſed to recruit and reſtore arid ! 


RESURRECTION, Resvrrecro, 


As, Peter is half-ſeas over; that is, he! 
meadows ſmile ; that is, look oleaſant. * fuddled.—Thr 


given to a king 


* * * an | , 
ſtitutions, and to diſpoſe the dry body to receive — con- 
ment, 


It is called in Latin, un : 
5 guentum Teſumptiy 
STORATIVE and UN GUENT. ſumption, See Ry. 


Rxsuscir ar. 


ON, the act of returning, to a new, or ſecond life 
» Akter 


having been dead. See LIFE and DRATRH. 
The great argument for the truth of chriſtianity . 
urged with the moſt force and conviction for boys that 
is drawn from the reſurrefion of our Saviour the ſame; 
cumſtances thereof are. ſuch as almoſt admit 12 cit. 


ſtration; which has accordingly been attempted on th 11 
principles of the geometricans. See Ditton on 5 e trig 
rection. the reſur. 


The chriſtians generally believe the reſurrect; 
_ pd -y va ſame fleſh Ar bones i thee 
udgment.— The two principal philoſophi ie; . 
It . theſe. Principe Phikolophical objeRtion again(t 
10. That the ſame piece of matter or ſu 
to be a part of two or more edited The won food upper 
man, and another man afterwards feeding on the bin ra 
of the body of the firſt man becomes firſt incorporate ©. 
the fiſh, and afterwards in the fiſh, with the laſt * "A m 
inſtances have been known of one man's feeding imm + wh 
ly on another; and among the cannibals of the Weſt-ing, 
the practice is frequent. See ANTHROPOPAG1., 8 
Now, where the ſubſtance of one is thus converted int 
ſubſtance of another, each cannot ariſe with his who] 1 4 
and to which ſhall the common part be allotted ? 225 
To this objection ſome anſwer, that as all matt 
or diſpoſed to be aſſimilated to the body, and incoryorated 
with it: human fleſh may very probably be of this kind, oy 
therefore what is thus eaten, may be again excreted and C 
ried offt—But Mr Leibnitz's anſwer ſeems the more 2 
All that is eſſential to the body, he urges, is the ori nal b. 
men, which exiſted in the ſemen of the father; — and of 
the footing of the modern theory of generation, which exiſt. 
ed in the ſemen of the firſt man. is we may conceive 23 
the moſt minute ſpeck or point imaginable, and therefore not 
to be ſeparated, or tore aſunder, and any part of it united 
with the ſtamen of any other man. All this bulk we ſee in 
the body, is only an acretion to this original ſtamen; an ad- 
dition of foreign matter, of new juices to the primary ſo- 
lid ſtamen. There is therefore no reciprocation of the pro 
— matter of the human body. See STamina, Solip, 
"A | 
The ſecond objection is this—The human body, we know 
by the late diſcoveries in the animal œconomy, is continual. 
ly changing : a man has not entirely the ſame body to day as 
he had yeſterday ; and it is even computed, that in leſs than 
ſeven years time, his whole body undergoes a change, and 
not a particle of the ſame body remains—Which of thoſe 
many bodies, then, which the Es perſon has in the courſe 
of his life, is it that ſhall riſe? or does all the matter that has 
ever belonged to him, riſe again ? or does only ſome particu- 
lar ſyſtem thereof? the body, e. gr. he had at 20, at 30, or 
at 60 years old? if only this or that body ariſe, how fhall 
it be rewarded or puniſhed for what was done by the o- 
ther? with what juſtice does one perſon ſuffer, &c. for a- 
nother ? 
To this it may be anfwered, on Mr Lock's principles, that 
perſonal _— or the ſameneſs of a rational being, con- 
fiſts in ſelf· conſciouſneſs; in the power of conſidering it (lt 


er is not fit 


the ſame thing in different times and places By this every 


one is to himſelf what he calls ſelf; without conſidering we- 


ther that ſelf be continued in the ſame or divers ſubſtancs. 


So far reaches the identity of that perſon. It is the ſame ſelf 
now it was then, and it was by the fame ſelf which now 
reflects on an action, that action was performed. 

Now, it is this perſonal identity is the object of rewards a 
puniſhments, which we have obſerved may exiſt in different 
ſucceſſions of matter; ſo that to render the rewards and pu- 
niſhments juſt and pertinent, nothing needs but that we riſe 
again with ſuch a body as that we retain the conſciouſn 
our paſt actions. See IDENTITY. of 


RESUSCITATION. See ResuRRECTION and RE 


VICATION. 


RETAIL, in commerce, &c. the buying of goods in the 


great, or b wholeſale, and ſelling them out again in ſmall 
parcell— rem integram ementes, per minuitiores eam puri 
diſtrahebant. See COMMERCE. 199-2 | 


To RETAIN, ſpoken of mares, ſignifies to hold, i. « 


R 


conceive after covering. : 
ETAINER, in law, a ſervant not menial or dome 
that is, not continually dwelling in the houſe of his Jord « 
maſter, but only wearing his livery, and attending on * 
occaſions, See SERVANT. _ | hs 
This livery was antiently given by a great man, and freque 


ly for the maintenance of quarrels ; whence it was 1.5 
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RET 
al ſtatutes: as, under Richard II. on pain of 


hibited by ſever and grievous forfeiture to the king. See 


impriſonment, 


Se. . 
4 1 rokibiced by other ſtatutes of the ſucceeding 
t 


he delinquents were ſubjected to make ran- 
_ 2 N and knights and eſquires hereof 
a0 — ad, where to loſe their ſaid liveries, and forfeit 
u 


their fees for ever. 


dded a ſpecial penalty of five pounds per 
e K = gave ſuch livery, and as much 
mon perſon ſo retained, either by writing, word, or 
2 0 Bot moſt of theſe ſtatutes are repealed by a ſtatute 


; R 3 Car NIN G-fee, is the firſt fee given in any cauſe to a 


ounſellor at law, whereby to make him ſure, 


ſerjeant . ot be on the contrary fide. See FEE. 


: K 7 111A TIO N. RETALIATIO, the act of returning 
le for like. See T ALIONIS lex. 1 : 
RETARDATION, RETARDATIO, in phylics, the 


tarding, that is, of delaying the motion or pro- 
of « holy, or of diminiſhing it's velocity. See Mo- 


ION. C 5 : 
The vetardatim of moving bodies ariſes from two great cauſes : 


the reſiſtence of the medium, and the force of gravity. 


F The RETARDATION from the reſiſtence is frequently con- 


ich the reſiſtence itſelf; becauſe with reſpect to the 
2 body, they are in the ſame proportion. See 
(CE, 

Wi teh to different bodies, however, the ſame reſiſtence 
often generates different retardations— For if bodies of equal 
bulk, but different denſities, be moved through the ſame fluid 
with equal velocity, the fluid will act equally on each; ſo 
that they will have equal reſiſtences, but different retardations. 
And the retardations will be to each other as the velocities 
which might be generated by the ſame forces in the bodies 
propoſed : that is, they are inverſely as the quantities of mat- 
ter in the bodies, or inverſely as the denſities. 
Suppoſe, then, bodiesof equal denſity, but of unequal bulk, 
to move equally faft through the ſame fluid; the reſiſtences 
increaſe according to their ſuperficies, that is, as the ſquares 
of their diameters ; but the quantities of matter are increaſed 
in proportion to the cubes of the diameters: the reſiſtences 
are the quantities of motion, the retardations are the celerities 
ariſing from them ; and dividing the quantities of motion by 
the quantities of matter, you will have the celerities ; there- 
fore the retardations are directly as the ſquares of the diameters, 
and inverſely as the cubes of the diameters, that is, inverſely, 
as the diameters themſelves, 
If the bodies be equal, move equally ſwift, and are of the 
ſame denſity, but moved through different fluids ; their retar- 
dations are as the denſities of thoſe fluids. See FLvu1D. 
When bodies equally denſe, and of bulk equal, are carried 
through the ſame fluid with different velocities, the retar- 
dations are as the ſquares of the velocities. See DEN 51- 
TY, Oc. | 

The RETARDATION from gravity is peculiar to bodies pro- 
jected upwards — A body thrown upwards is retarded after 
the ſame manner as a falling body is accelerated ; only 
in the one caſe the force of gravity conſpires with the 


motion acquired: and in the other acts contrary to it. See | 


ACCELERATION, . 


As the force of gravity is uniform, the retardation from that 
cauſe will be equal in equal times. See GRAvirty. 


ence, as it is the ſame force which generates motion in the 


falling, and diminiſhes it in the riſi a body riſes till 
it has loſt all it's motion; which map rn 4 the ſame time 
wherein a body falling would have acquired a velocity equal 
3 wherewith the body was thrown up. See PRoJE c- 
E. | 
2 alſo, a body thrown up will riſe to the ſame height 
from which falling it would acquire the velocity wherewith 
it 15 thrown up: therefore the heights which bodies thrown 
up with different velocities can riſe to, are to each other 
33 you of the velocities. See PROJECTILE and 


ence the retardations of motiing may be compatpd together: 


for they are firſt, as the ſquares of the velocities ; ſecond- | 


15 3s the denſities of the fluids, through which the bodies 
4 moved; thirdly, inverſely, as the diameters of thoſe bo- 


= ; laſtly, inverſely, as the denſities of the bodies themſelves. | 


by. : _— in the ratio compounded of thoſe ratio's, ex- 
. 1 of the retardations; multiplying the 
85 4. the velocity by the denſity of the fluid, and dividing 

Product by the product of the diameter of the body, 


— lied into it's denſity, and working thus for ſeveral mo- 


Pound ratio to one another 
— of dern ; 
, "RE uniform] retarded ; that is. if jr g 
diminiſh 4 4; t is, if it's celerity be 
one — in equal times, the ſpace it paſſes over is 


that it would paſs over in the ſame time by an | 


uniform motion. | 
Vol. II. No CXXXIII. 


- 


RET 


20. The ſpaces deſcribed in equal times by an unifortnly re- 
tarded motion ; decreaſe according to the uneven numbers, 9s 


5 &c.—See further under AcckLER p 
RETCHIN © 


: G, or REACHING, the effort or endeavour to 
vomit. See NAUusEA and Vomirins. 


RETE mirabile, in anatomy, a ſmall plexus, or net-work of 


veſſels in the brain, ſurrounding the pituitary gland. See 
PLExXVUs and BRAIN. | 

The rete mirabile is very conſpicuous in brutes, but either not 
exiſtent in man, or ſo very minute that it's exiſtence is fairly 
doubted, | 

Willis will have it to conſiſt of arteries, veins, and nerves; 
Vieuſſens of arteries only; and others, of arteries and ſmall 
veins. Vieuſſens aſſerts, with many other anatomiſts, that 
there is no rete mirabile in man, in the horſe, dog, &c. But 
it is found in the calf, ſheep, goat, &c. 

It was obſerved and deſcribed by Galen ; who upon finding 


it in ſome brutes, concluded it to be likewiſe in man: but 


all we ſee like it in man, is, that on the ſides of the pituita- 
ry gland, where it's place ſhould be, the carotid arteries make 
a double flexure, in form of  , before they penetrate the 
dura mater. 

The uſe of the rete mirabile, Galen takes to be for concoct- 
ing and elaborating the animal ſpirits ; as that of the epidi- 
dymides is for elaborating the ſeed. See SPIRIT and SEED. 
Dr Willis thinks, with more probability, it may ſerve to 
bridle the too rapid incurſions of the blood into the brain 
of thoſe creatures whoſe head hangs down much to ſe- 
parate ſome of the ſuperfluous ſerous parts of the blood, 
and ſend them to the ſalival glands as the blood enters the 
brain; and to obviate obſtructions which may happen in the 
arteries. 


RETE penny, in antient records, a cuſtomary due of one penny 


for every perſon to the pariſh-prieſt. 


RETEINER or RETAINER, See RETAINER. 


RETENTIO, REeTiNnENTIA, in our law books, is ſome⸗ 


the quotients of the diviſions will have the ſame com- | 


ION of motion — 19, Tf the motion of | 


. 


| 


RETENTIO 


IO En I Oy 


times uſed to fi 7 Sayre See RETINUE. 

N, ET ENT IO, a faculty of the human 
mind, whereby in order to a farther progreſs in know- 
ledge, it keeps or retains thoſe ſimple ideas which it be- 
fore received by ſenſation or reflection. See FacuLTr, 
In EA, c. % 

This is done two ways —Firſt, by keeping the idea which is 
brought into the mind, for ſome time, actually in view; cal- 
led contemplation. See CONTEMPLATION. 

Secondly, by reviving thoſe ideas in our minds which have 
diſappeared, and have been, as it were, laid out of fight : this 
is memory, Which is, as it were, the repoſitory of our ideas. 
See Memory, RECOLLECTION, and REMINI- 
SCENCE. . 

Our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, 
which ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no perception of 
them; this laying up of our ideas in the repoſitory of the me- 
mory, amounts to no more than this, that the mind has a 
power in many caſes to revive perceptions it once had: with 
this additional perception annexed to them, that it has had 
them before. See PERCEPTION. | 

It is by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are ſaid to have 
all thoſe ideas in our underſtanding which we can bring in 
fight, and make the objects of our thoughts, without the 
help of thoſe ſenſible qualities, which firft imprinted them 
there. See UNDERSTANDING, 


Attention and repetition help much. to the fixing ideas in our 


memories; but thoſe which make the deepeſt and mot laſting 
impreſſions, are ſuch as come accompanied with pleaſure and 


| pain—ldeas but once taken in, and never again repeated, are 


ſoon loſt ; as thoſe of colours, in ſuch as loſe their fight when 
very young. | . 


e memory in ſome men is tenacious, even to a miracle; 
but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 
even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt; and in the minds the 
moſt retentive : ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed, 
the print wears out, and at laſt there remains nothing to be 


ſeen. See TRACE. 


\ Thoſe ideas which are often renewed by a frequent return 
of the objects or actions that produce them, fix themſelves 


beſt in the memory, and remain longeſt there: ſuch are the 
original qualities of bodies; viz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, 
motion, &c. and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect us, as 
heat and cold; and thoſe that are the affections of all kinds 
of beings, as exiſtence, duration, number; which are ſel- 
dom quite loft, while the mind retains any ideas at all. See 
Quarity, HapiT, &c. 


REeTenTION, is alſo uſed in medicine, &c. for the ſtate 


of contraction in the ſolids, or vaſcular parts of the body, 
which makes them hold faſt their proper contents. See 
SoLiD, VESSEL, Cc. * | 

In this ſenſe retention ftands oppoſed to evacuation and excre- 
tion, See EVACUATION and EXCRETION. . 

Retention and excretion make one of the fix non-naturals. - See 


Non-NATURAL. © 5 
RETENTION is alſo „ as a diſorder; and 
10 | 


defined 


RET 


defined the act of retaining the excrements, humours, Cc. 
ſo as they cannot be voided out of the body. See ExCRE- 
MENT. 

It is the retention of peccant humours which cauſes ſuch a 


diſeaſe — A retention of urine is very painful and dangerous. 
See URINE. 


RETIARIIX“, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators, thus de- 


nominated from a net which they made uſe of againſt their 
antagoniſts, who were called ſecutores, and ſometimes mir- 
millones, See GLADIATOR and SECUTOR. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, rete, net; or perhaps from 
retej aculum, for they called their net jaculum, and ſometunes 
in one word, retejaculum. 

This net they carried under their buckler, and when op- 
portunity ſerved, caſt it over the head of their antagoniſt, and 


in this condition killed him with a trident which they bore in | 


the other hand. 
Lipſius, and others obſerve that they fought in tunics, and 


were furniſhed with ſpunges to wipe off the ſweat, blood, &c. 
and to ſtop their wounds. 


RETICENCY, RETicENTIA, a figure in rhetoric, where- 


by we make oblique mention of a thing, in pretending to 
paſs it over unmentioned. See FIGURE. 

Thus: To ſay nothing of the nobility of his anceflors : I for- 
bear to ſpeak of his courage, and paſs over the ſeverity of his 
morals. See PRETERITION. 


RETICULA, RerTicuLE, in aſtronomy, a contrivance 


for the exact meaſuring the quantity of eclipſes ; introduced 
about fifty years ago by the royal academy of Paris. See 
ECLIPSE. | | 

The reticule is a little frame, conſiſting of thirteen fine ſilken 
threads, equidiſtant from each other, and parallel; placed in 


| the focus of object glaſſes of teleſcopes ; that is, in the place 


where the image of the luminary is painted, in it's full ex- 
tent — Of conſequence, therefore, the diameter of the ſun 
or moon is hereby ſeen divided into twelve equal parts or di- 
gits; ſo that to find the quantity of the eclipſe, there is no- 
thing to do but to number the luminous and the dark parts. 
See DIGIT. 

As a ſquare reticle is only proper for the diameter, not for the 
circumference of the luminary ; it is ſometimes made cir- 
cular, by drawing fix concentric equi-diſtant circles, which 
repreſents the phaſes of the eclipſe perfectly. 

But it is viſible that the reticule, whether ſquare or circular, 
ought to be perfectly equal to the diameter or circumference 
of the ſtar, ſuch as it appears in the focus of the glaſs ; other- 


vwiſe the diviſion cannot be juſt, 


Now this is no eaſy matter to effect, by reaſon the appa- 
rent diameter of the ſun and moon differ in each eclipſe ; 
nay that of the moon differs from itſelf in the progreſs of the 


ſame eclipſe. 


Another imperfeCtion in the reticule is, that it's bigneſs is de- 
termined by that of the image in the focus; and of conſe- 
2 will only fit one certain magnitude. 

ut M. de la Hire has found a remedy for all theſe inconve- 
niences, and contrived that the ſame reticule ſhall ſerve for 
all teleſcopes, and all altitudes of the luminary in the ſame 
eclipſe The principle whereon his invention ſtands, is, that 
two object-glaſſes applied againſt each other, having a com- 
mon focus, and there forming an image of a certain magni- 


tude; this image will increaſe in proportion as the diftance | 
between the two glaſſes is increaſed, as far as a certain li- 


mit. | 2 

If then a reticule be taken of ſuch a magnitude as juſt to 
comprehend the greateſt diameter the ſun or moon can 
ever have in the common focus of two objeCt-glaſles applied 
to each other; there needs nothing but to remove them 
from each other, as the ſtar comes to have a leſs diameter, 


to have the image ſtill exactly comprehended in the fame 
reticule. | 


ſubje& to ſwerve from the paralleliſm, &c, by the different 


tion of the air. 


RETICULAR body, corpus RETICULARE, in anatomy, a 
body of veſſels lying immediately under the cuticle or ſcarf- | 


ſkin, See CUTICLE, Sc. 


Theſe veſſels contain a mucous liquor, from the tinQture | 


whereof Malpighi imagines the colour of the ſkin to be de- 
rived ; founding his conjeCture on this, that the cutis as well 
as cuticle of blacks, is white ; and that they differ in no other 


_ circumſtance from thoſe of Europeans, but in this particular. 


See NEGRo. See alſo CuT1s and PAPILLA. 


RETICULAR, plexus, plexis, RETICULARIs, ſometimes de- 
notes the choroides, which is thus called, becauſe it's fibres | 


are interwoven like a net. See CHOROIDES. 


OMENTUM. 


Another improvement is, that whereas the ſilken threads are 


temperature of the air; a reticule may be made of a thin | 
looking-glaſs, by drawing lines or circles thereon, with the | 
fine point of a diamond; which ſhall be ſafe from any altera- | 


RETICULUM, the caul, or omentim;z a name ſome- | 
times given this part from it's net-like ſtructure, See 


RETIFORMIS lacis, in anatomy, 


RETINA, in anatomy and optics, one of. th 


RET 


the ſa 
rabile. SeeREeTE. me With tete mi 


eye; called alſo amphibleſtroides, aten, rh of the 
tunica, as being woven in manner of a net, 855 * 
and EVE. e Uri 
The retina is the laſt or innermoſt of the coats of th 

Pins immediately under the choroides. See "xs e ee, 
t is formed of an expanſion of the medullary ne 
optic nerve; whence it is found very thin, ſoft — 8 de 
reſembling the ſubſtance of the brain, with the a Ec, 
of the horn of a lantern, See OprTic nerve — Wh 
parated from the choroides, it runs into a mucous 5 8 1 
lump. S, Or 
The retina is uſually ſuppoſed to be the grea ; 
fion, which is effected by means of the —— . kt vi. 
ed from each point of objects, refracted in their = f 
through the aqueous, vitreous, and cryſtallin 1 We 
thus thrown on the retina ; where the » And 


y paint the 
the object; and where my make an impreſſion, wh f 


continued thence, by the fine capillaries of the ont; 

to the ſenſory. See eee 4 "PIC nerves 
Indeed, whether the retina or the choroides be the principal 
organ of viſion, and that whereon the images of objects T 
repreſented ; has been. much controverted between 8 


members of the royal academy, particularly Meſſ. Mariott 


Pecquet, Perrault, Mery, and de la Hire — Mariotte ft 


ſtood up for the choroides, and was ſeconded by Mery ; the 
reſt aſſerted the cauſe of the retina. : 
The retina was always judged to have all the characters gf 
the principal organ— It is ſituate in the focus of the refraQion 
of the humours of the eye; and of conſequence receives the 
vertices of the cones of rays, proceeding from the ſereial 
points of objects. It is very thin, and conſequently very 
ſenſible. It has it's origin from the optic nerve; and is i 
ſelf wholly nervous, and it is the common opinion that the 
nerves are the vehicles of all ſenſations. Laſtly, it commu. 
nicates with the ſubſtance of the brain, where all ſenſations 
terminate. See BRAIN, SENSATION, Ec. 

As to the choroides, it's uſe was ſuppoſed to be to ſtop the 
rays, which the extreme tenuity of the retina ſhould let pas; 
and to do the ſame office to the retina which the quickiilver 
does to a looking-glaſs ; eſpecially in animals wherein it is 
black. See CHOROIDES. | 

But from an experiment of a cat plunged into water, M, 
Mery conceived a different opinion He obſerved the retina 
to diſappear abſolutely on that occaſion, as well as all the 
other humours of the eye; while the choroides {till appeared 
diſtinctly, and even with all the lively colours it has in that 
animal — Hence he concluded, that the retina was as tranſ- 


parent as the humours, but the choroides opake : conſe- 


quently the retina was not a proper inſtrument to terminate 
and ſtop the cones of rays, or to receive the images of ob- 
jects: but that the light muſt paſs through it, and could only 
be ſtopped on the choroides ; which therefore would become 
the principal organ of viſion. 

The black colour of the choroides in man is extremely fa- 
vourable to this ſentiment : the principal organ ſhould ſeem 
to require that the action of the light ſhould terminate on 
it, as it arrives; which it is certain it here does in the 
black that abſorbs all the rays, and reflects none; and it 
ſhould alſo ſeem neceſſary that the action of the light ſhould 
be ſtronger on the organ of ſight than any where elſe ; now, 
it is certain that the light being received and abſorbed in 2 
black body, muſt excite a greater vibration there than any 
where A. ; and hence it is that black bodies are kindled by 


a a burning glaſs much ſooner than white ones. See BLACK- 


NESS, c. 


The ſituation of the choroides behind the retina is another 


— 


circumſtance on it's fide ; M. Mery having obſerved the ſame 
poſition of the principal organ behind a mediate organ in the 
other ſenſes : which makes a happy analogy — Thus the of 
ticle extended over the ſkin, is the mean organ of feeling; 
but the cutis underneath is the principal organ. The like 
obſerved in the ear, noſe, Cc. Ga 
The retina, therefore, ſhould ſeem, à kind of <a" 
ſecondary organ, ſerving to break the too ſtrong mp!” O 
of the light on the choroides, or to preſerve it; which is t 
uſe aicribed to the cuticle — Add to all this, that the on 
is inſenſible, as having it's origin from the medullary a 
ſtance of the brain, which is ſo too; and the choroides, * 
the contrary, very ſenſible, as ariſing from the pla ay 
which is certainly ſenſible in a great degree. See NEA, 
MEepuLLa, MENINxX. 1 — 
This laſt argument being doubted of, M. Mery was e 2 
to prove it; which he did before the royal academy) hs 
he ſhew'd that the optic nerve is not compoſed like 2 - 
nerves, of fibres; that it is only a train of the m 


cloſed in a canal, out of which it is eafily ſeparable, Xe 


OyT1c nerve. | | IE We 
This ſtructure of the optic nerve, hitherto unknown, f-5 


* ilatation 0 
that the retina can be no membrane; it is only a dilatati 88 
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RET 


incloſed under j 
” —_— ee ſubſtance to be the ſeat of ſenſation 


thing but to filtrate the ſpirits ne- 
5 — 9 he The vibration whereby the 
ſe cant n itſelf is effected, muſt be made on a part more ſolid, 
wen nay” and more ſuſceptible of a briſk impreſſion. 
77 UE RETINENTIA, the attendants or followers of 

; ; of quality; chiefly in a journey. 

Scruggs — — — faid to be of a nobleman's 
retinue who belong to him in quality either of ſervants or re- 
tainers. See RETAINER, and LIVERY. 


&4 TRADE, in fortification, a kind of retrenchment made 


; f a baſtion, or other work, which is to be diſ- 

2 12 bs inch, after the firſt defences are diſmantled. 
ENCHMENT, c. 

I uſually confi of ws faces, which make a re- entering 


angle When a breach is made in a baſtion, the enemy may 


alſo make a retirade, or a new fortification behind it. See 


STION. 
BA See FLANK. 


alſo brevium. See the article FALso. 
ETORTA, in chymiſtry, a kind of crooked 
matraſs, or 2 round, bellied veſſel, either of earth or glaſs, 
with a flender crooked beak, or noſe, to which the recipient 
is to be faſtened. ' See MATRASS. - ; 
When the retort is of glaſs, it is uſually lined with a lute. of 
paſte an inch thick; to enable it to bear the fire the better. 
TE and HEAT. | 
phi ſerves to draw ſpirits and oils from woods, gums, 
minerals, earths, and other matters which require a ſtrong 
fire. See SPIRIT, Cc. ; 
The retort is a kind of compendium or improvement on the 
cucurbit and bolt-head ; anſwering all the purpoſes of both, 
without the affiſtance of a capital or head, which the other 
frequently require. See CUCURBIT. | 


4 RETRACTATION, RETRAcTAT IO, the act of unſay- 


ing what a perſon had ſaid, or wrote. See PALINODY. 
Galileo made a public retraation of his doctrine of the world, 
de mundo, after it's being cenſured and condemned by the 
pope. Among St Auguſtin's works is a book of retractations; 
where, however, the word is to be underſtood in a new 
ſenſe ; not as if he recanted or unſaid any thing he had taught, 
but only treated of the ſame matter, or handled the ſame 
ſubje& a ſecond time — This ſenſe the word will very well 
bear; being a Tompound of re, again, and tracto, I handle, 
treat of, 


: RETRACTION®, REeTRrAcTIo, in anatomy, the 


contraction or ſhortening of a part. See CONTRA c- 
10 NV. | | 
The word is formed from the Latin, retrabere, to draw back. 


A retraction of the nerves takes away the uſe of the limbs. 
See NRRVE. | 


| : RET RA CTS, among horſemen, pricks in a horſe's feet, 


ariſing from the fault of the farrier in driving nails that are 
weak, ill-pointed, or driven amiſs. See SHoE. 

Theſe, unleſs timely prevented, feſter, and prove very dan- 
gerous. — When the farrier, in ſhoeing, perceives the horſe 
to ſhrink at every blow on the nail; it is a ſign of a retra@, 
and the nail is to be pulled out again, which is done without 
any harm. 0 
When the horſe halts immediately after he is ſhod, it is con- 
cluded ſome of the nails preſs the veins, or touch him in the 


uick. 
To find where the grievance lies, they knock the nails round 
with a hammer, till the horſe's ſhrinking upon hitting a par- 
ticular nail, diſcovers the place. 5 6 
e farriers give this as a rule, that throwing water on the 


hoof, the place where he is hurt will be dry ſooner th | 
7 an any 
of the reſt. The places where the horſes are moſt uſually | 


pricked, are the heel in the fore-foot, and the. toe in the 
1 ind-foot. See Hoop, TE Ah. Bs | 
big ACTOR ale nafi, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, 
called alſo elevator Iabii ſuperioris. See ELEVATOR. 
af d auriculam, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, 
at 4 external ear; conſiſting of a parcel of fleſhy fibres, 
uch in ſome bodies are divided into three diſtin muſcles 


way, from the os temporale, and fixed to the hind part of 


the concha. 


See AURICLE. © | 


ut theſe muſcles are ſo ſmall in men; that the auricle is ſel- 


1 _ moveable at all. See EAR. 


u in law, is where the plaintiff comes into court 
1 wi on, alone, or with the defendant 3 and declares he 


| Will proceed no further in his action. 


retraxit is peremptor d . 
| Y, and a perpetual bar; and may be 
RETRY as ſuch to the plaintiff in the fame action for ever. 


two membranes, and a pith or | 


| 


AT in war the 2 | . 1 
in army, or part thereof. e aq aw of 


We £ | 
th T = to found a retreat, ſecure a retreat, c. What 


e | SF; 
We rs a retreat in the armies, is really a flight; only a flight | 


by deſign, and with 
The fk 25, p. and with conduct. 
more an 1 ability of the general, is known by his retreats, 


| engagements.— The retreat of the ten thou- 


— 


R E T 


ſand Greeks under the command of Xenophon, has been ad- 
mired in all antiquity, 
RETREAT, or RELAY, in maſonry, denotes a little receſs or 
diminution of the thickneſs of a wall, rampart, &c, in pro- 
rtion as it is raiſed, See WALL, Sc. 
he retreat is properly the diminution of a wall, without- 
ſide ; or the contraction of it's upper courſes more than the 
foundation. —W here the foundation is very large, they uſu- 


ally make two or three retreats — Parapets are always built 
with retreats. 


RETRENCHMENTS*, literally ſignifics ſomething cut off, 
or taken from a thing: In which ſenſe it coincides with ſub- 
ſtraction, diminution, Cc. 

The word is French, retrenchment, formed of re, and tranchey, 

to cut. 

By a gradual retrenchment of the ordinary quantity of food, 
a man may bring himſelt to a great degree of abſtinence. Sce 
ABSTINENCE, FASTING, Foop, &c. 
The reformation of the calendar in 1582, occaſioned a re- 
trenchment of ten days which had crept into the account more 
than there ſhould have been. Sce CALENDAR. 
The frugality ſo much boaſted of among the antient Romans, 
St Evremont obſerves, did not ſo much conſiſt in a voluntary 
abſtinence or retrenchment of things ſuperfluous, as a coat ſe 
and ſordid way of employing or uſing them. | 

RETRENCHMENT, in architecture, carpentry, Ec. is uſed 
not only for what is cut off from a piece when too large, in 
order to a better proportioning it, or ſome other convenience; 
but alſo for the projectures taken out of ſtreets, public ways, 
Sec. to render them more even, and ina line. 

RETRENCHMENT, in war, denotes any kind of work caſt up 
to ſtrengthen, or defend a poſt againſt the enemy. See For- 
TIFICATION, DEFENCE, WoRE, Oe. 

Such are ditches, with parapets, gabions, faſcines, &c. for 
a covering, &c, See DiTcH, c. 
The enemy came with deſign to oblige them to raiſe the ſiege, 
but could not force the retrenchments. 

RETRENCHMENT, is more particularly uſed for a ſimple reti- 
rade made on a horn-work, or baſtion ; when it is intended 
to diſpute the ground inch by inch. See RETiRADE. 

It is uſually a re-entering angle, whoſe faces flank each other 
and fortified with ditches, parapets, gabions, Cc. 

RETRIBUTION, RRETRIZVTIo, a handſome preſent, 
gratuity, or acknowledgement given in lieu of a formal ſa- 
lary or hire, to perſons employed in affairs that do not ſo im- 
mediately fall under eſtimation, nor within the ordinary com- 
merce of money. See Hono. 

Thoſe who miniſtered at the altar antiently lived of retribu- 

tions, which they received for the ſervices they did the church. 

But theſe retributions were afterwards judged proper to be 
fixed to preciſe ſums, See TITHE. Vs 

RETRIEVE, REeTROUvER, to recover, get again, or 
repair a thing loſt or damaged. See RECOVERY, REPA 
RATION, Oc. | 
To retrieve in falconry, ſignifies to ſpring or find patridges 

again, Which have been once ſprung before. See HAwKING. 

RETROACTIVEZ, in law, that which has an influence or 
effect on time paſt. | 
* 'The word is compounded of the latin, retro, backwards, and 
ago, I act. 
New laws and ſtatutes, we ſay, have no retreactive effect; 
that is, they have no force or effect as to what is already 
pafſed ; nor can be alledged as rules for any thing done before 
their promulgation. — Their authority is wholly as to what is 
to come. 
Indeed we have ſome inſtances of laws that have a retroſpect, 
or retraaction, 1. e. are made with expreſs deſign to extend to 
things already paſſed — Theſe we uſually call laws ex pœſt 
42 Tro. See LAW, &c. 

RETRO CESSION, RERTROCESssTo, the act of going 
backwards; more uſually expreſſed by retrogreſſion, or retro- 
gradation. See RETROGRADATION, Oc. 

RETROCESSION of the equinox. See PRECESSION. 

REeTROCEsSSION of curves, c. See RETROGRADATION, 

contrary FLEXURE, Cc. | 

RETROGRADATION, or RETROGREssION, the 
act or effect of a thing moving backwards. See RET RO- 
GRADE. | 

RETROGRADATION, in aſtronomy, is an apparent motion of 

the planets, wherein they ſeem to go backwards in the eclip- 
tic, and to move contrary to the order, or ſucceſſion of the 
ſigns. See PLANET, ECLIPTIC, Sc. 
hen a planet moves in con/equentia, i. e. towards the follow- 
ing ſigns,” or according to the order of the ſigns, as from 
Aries to Taurus, from Taurus to Gemini, &c. that is, from 
weſt to caſt, it is ſaid to be direct. See DIRECT. 


dent ſigns, or cont 


When it appears for ſome days in the ſame point of the hea- 


vens, it is faid to be fationary. See STATIONARY. 


And when it goes in antecedentia, i. e. towards the antece- 

to the order of the ſigns, viz. from 

eaſt to weſt, it is ſaid to be retrograde, See ANTECE- 
IT IGN, &c, 

DENTIA, SIGN, Th 


— — RS 


The ſun and moon always appear direct Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury, ſometimes direct, ſometimes 
ſtationary, and ſometimes retrograde. See SATURN, JUPI- 
TER, VENUs, Ec. | : 3 
The ſuperior planets are retrograde about their oppoſition with 
the ſun; the inferior ones about their conjunction. See Or- 
POSITION and CoN UNC TION. 

The intervals of time between two retrogradations of the ſe- 
veral planets, are unequal In Saturn it is a year and 13 
days; in Jupiter a year and 43 days; in Mars two years 50 
days; in Venus one year 220 days; in Mercury 115 days. 
Again, Saturn continues retrograde 140 days, Jupiter 120, 
Mars 73, Venus 42, Mercury 22: yet are not the ſeveral 
retrogradations of the ſame planet conſtantly equal. 

Theſe changes of the courſes and motions of the planets are 
not real, but apparent : when viewed from the centre of the 
ſyſtem, 7. e. from the ſun, they appear always uniform and 
regular—The inequalities ariſe from the motion and poſition 
of the earth whence they are viewed, and are thus accounted 
for. 

Suppoſe PNO (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 58.) a portion of the 
8 ABCL the Katy ms EM GHZ. the orbit 
of a ſuperior planet, e. gr. Saturn. And ſuppoſe the earth in 
A, and Saturn in E; in which caſe he will appear in the zo- 
diac at the point Olf now Saturn remained without any 
motion, when the earth arrives at B, he would be ſeen in the 
point of the zodiac L, and would appear to have deſcribed the 


arch OL, and to have moved according to the order of 


the ſigns from weſt to eaſt. But becauſe while the earth is 
paſſing from A to B, Saturn likewiſe moves from E to M, 
where he is ſeen in conjunction with the ſun, he will appear 
to have deſcribed the arch OQ greater than that OL. In 
this ſtate the planet is direct, and it's motion, from weſt 
to eaſt, or according to the order of the ſigns. And it's 
motion, now that it is in conjunction with the ſun and moſt 
remote from us, is quicker than at any other time. See Di- 
RECTION, 

The earth arriving at C, while Saturn deſcribes the arch 
M G, he will be obſerved in the zodiac at R. But the earth 
being advanced to K, and Saturn to H, fo as the line K H 
Joining the earth and Saturn, be for ſome time parallel to it- 
felf, or nearly fo ; Saturn will be ſeen all that time in the ſame 
point of the zodiac at P, and with the fame fixed ſtars ; and 
is therefore ſtationary. See STATION. | 

But the earth being come to D, and Saturn arrived in oppo- 
ſition to the ſun in Z, he will appear in the zodiac in V, 
and will ſeem to have been retrograde, or to have gone back- 
wards through the arch ÞP V—Lhus the ſuperior planets, on 
optical conſiderations, are always retrograde, when in oppo- 
ſition to the ſun. See SUN, OPPosITION, Ec. 

The arch which the planet deſcribes while thus retrograde, is 
called the arch of retrogradation. See ARCH. 

The arches of retrogradation of the ſeveral planets are not 
equal That of Saturn is greater than that of Jupiter; that 
of Jupiter than that of Mars, &c. 

RETROGRADATION of the nodes, is a motion of the line of the 
nodes, whereby it continually ſhifts it's ſituation from eaſt to 
weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns; compleating its 
retrograde circulation in the compaſs of about 19 years: 
after which time either of the nodes having receded from 
any point of the ecliptic returns to the ſame again. See 
Nope. | 

RETROGRADATION of the ſun—When the ſun is in the tor- 
rid zone, and has his declination, AM, (Tab. Afronomy, 
fig. 59.) greater than the latitude of the place A Z, but ei- 
ther northern or ſouthern as that is; the ſun will appear to 


backwards, or to be retrograde both before and after noon. 


0 
dee SUN and ZONE. | | 

For, draw the vertical circle ZGN to be a tangent to the 
ſun's diurnal circle in G, and another ZON, through the ſun 
riſing in O—It is evident all the intermediate vertical circles 
cut the ſun's diurnal circle twice : firſt, in thearch G O, and 
the ſecond time in the arch GI Wherefore, as the ſun aſ- 
cends through the arch G O, it continually arrives at further 
and further verticals. But as it continues it's aſcent through 
the arch Gl, it returns to it's former verticals ; and therefore 
is ſeen retrograde for ſome time before noon—The ſame, it 
may be ſhewn after the ſame manner, it does for ſome time 
after noon. | 7 

Hence, as the ſhadow always tends the oppoſite way fo that 
of the ſun, the ſhadow will be retrograde twice every day in 
all places of the torrid zone, where the ſun's declination ex- 
© ceeds the latitude, See SHADOW. N 
RRTROGRADATION, or RETROGRESSION, in the higher 
geometry, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call contrary 
flexion. See Contrary FLEXION. | | 
The retrogreſſion of curves may be thus conceiy'd—Suppoſe 
a curve line AFK, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 82.) to be partly 
© concave, partly convex, in reſpe& of the right line AB, or 
in reſpect of the determinate point B ; the point F which ſe- 
parates the concave part of the curve from the convex, or 
which makes the end of one, and the beginning of the other, 


— 


| 


— 


RET 


is called the point of contrary flexion, when the curve 

tinued from F towards the ſame ſide as before — 13 eon. 
curve is continued backwards towards A, then is F 2 the 
e 


of retrogreſſion.. Set PoINT and Curye, Point 
RETROGRADEZ®, RETRoGrapvus, ſomething that 


backwards, or in a direction contrary to 

Such is the motion of the lobſter, n Coen one — 
* The word is formed from the Latin, retro, backy 

gradior, I go. F ards, ang 

If the eye and the object move both the ſame w 1 

eye much faſter than the object; the object will = Ne 

retrograde, i. e. to go back, or to advance the — I 

from what it really does. See VISIBLE. "ary Way 

Hence, the planets in ſome parts of their orbits 

retrograde, See PLANET and RETROGRapa 

E TROGRADE order, in matters of numeration 

lieu of accounting 1, 2, 3, 4, we count 4, 

PROGRESSION, SERIES, NUMBER, (Fc. 

RETROGRADE verſes are ſuch as give the fame words 
ther read backwards or forwards ;- called alſo recipro 
and recurrents. | 

Such is Signa te ſigna temere me tangis et ano; 

RETR STA or Aura, & Gin 
with retrogradation. See RETROGRADATION,. : 

RETROMINGENTSE®, in natural hiſtory, a claſs or d 
viſion of animals, whoſe charaCteriſtic is, that they ſtale : 
piſs backwards; both males and females—Such are lie 3 
cats, &c. See ANIMAL. Mm 

The word is compounded of the Latin, retro, backwards, uy 
mingo, I make water. ; 

RETROPANNAGIUM*®, ReTRoeanxnace, in Our 
antient law-books, afterpannage ; or what is left when the 
beaſts have done, or eat the beſt. See PAN N AGR. 

* Et debent habere retropannagium a fefto ſancti Martin; 
feftum pur. beate Marie. Petit 27 err 

RET ROSPECT, a look or view backwards, See Rr. 
TROACTIVE. * | 

RETURN, RETUuRNA or RETORNA in law, hath dire 
acceptations—A 

RETURN of writs by ſherifts and bailiffs, is a certificate made 
to the court by the ſheriff, bailiff, &c. of what is done with 
regard to the execution of the writ directed to them. Sex 
WIr. 

Such allo is the return of a commiſſion, which is a certificate, 
or anſwer of what is done by the commiſſioners, to whom 
ſuch commiſſions, precepts, mandates, or the like, are di- 
rected, See COMMISSION. | 

RETURN is alſo uſed in caſe of a replevin. If a man diftrain 
cattle for rent, &c. and afterwards juſtify or avow his a&, 
ſo as it is found lawful; the cattle before delivered unto him 
that was diſtrained, upon ſecurity given to proſecute the acti- 
on, ſhall now be returned to him that diſtrained them. See 
DisTREsSS, REPLEvy, and RETURNo. 

RETUuRNs, RETURN-days, or days in bank, are certain days 
in each term, peculiarly ſet a-part for the ſeveral kinds of pro- 
ceedings, in any cauſe to be determined. See TERM, Dar, 

c. 

Hillary term has four ſuch returns viz. ofabis hillaru, eight 
days after hillary day guindena hillarii, fifteen days; craft 
purificationis, the day after the purification; and actalis pu- 
rificatioms, eight days after, incluſive. 

Eaſter term has five returns, viz. quindena paſche, fifteen 

days after eaſter ; tres paſchæ, three weeks aiter ; menſe paſ- 

che, the day-month after caſter ; guingue paſche, the day fre 

weeks from eaſter; and craſtino aſcenſinis domini, the def 

after aſcenſion- day. 7 TH 
Trinity term has four returns ; viz. craffino trinitatis, the 
day after trinity; o#abis trinitatis, eight days after, inclu- 
ſive ; guindena trinitatis, fifteen days after; and tres trinila- 
nit, three weeks after... 6 as : 

Michaelmas term has fix returns; viz. tres michaelis, three 
weeks after michaelmas; menſe michaelis, the day month 1 
ter michaelmas; craſtino animarum, the day after all-ſoub 3 
craſtino martini, the day after martinmas day, oftabis 7 
ni, eight days after, incluſive; and guindeng murtins, aftecn 
days. See TERM. e 

RETURN, in building, denotes a ſide, or part that falls aua 
from the foreſide of any ſtraight work. See RESSAUT. a 

RETURNS, of a trench, in fortification, are the turning 
windings which form the lines of a trench. See . 

RE T URNO habende, or RETURNUM: averirum * 
which lies for him who has avowed a diſtreſs m 
and proved his diſtreſs to be lawfully taken; Ye 
of the cattle diſtrained unto; him, w ich before were 5 y 
vied by the party diſtrained, upon ſurety given top 
action. See DisTREss, RETURN, G. 9 
The ſame writ is granted when the plaint or action is cen 


appear to be 
TIOx. 
» 18 when in 


3z 2, I, dee 


» Whe. 
cal verſe; 


R 


” . com 
by recordare, or accedas ad * into the 22 mw 


mon-pleas ; and he whoſe cattle were diſtrained, ! 
fault, and does not proſecute his action. oh 
RETURNUM irreplegiabile, a judicial writ, 
the common-pleas to the ſheriff, for the final r 


Fl 


ſent out ol 


or 
eſtitution 
fſeſant, 
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REV Ex, REE VE, 


W Reve, REA, is 4 


— PEVEALED religion. 


REVEALED theology. 


WW REVELATION is u 


= REVELATION, 


R E V 


| er, unjuſtly diſtrained damage- 
return of por 8 j ary — juſtices of aſſize in 


feſant, and n otherwiſe through default or proſecution. See 


Ess, REPLEVY, Cc. I 
or GrEve, in antient cuſtoms, the bai- 


f . . the 
— So "See GREVE and BAILIFF. 


derives the word from the Latin, roga of rogare, 


i * * 1 — a tribute antiently granted princes at their re- 


|, as a free-gift. | 
LS : ſhire-reves ſheriff, port-greve, church-reve, &c. See 
SHEFIFF, PoRT-GREVE, Oc: | 
Iſo uſed in antient cuſtoms for a duty or im- 
handizes imported. See Dur * and Cus- 


the county, 
RETURN, Disrx 


poſition on merc 


Sce RELIGION and REVELA- 
bee See the article THEOL OY. . 

Ex, a beat of drum in the morning, intended to 

: 4 chat it is day- break ; and that the ſoldiers are to 
77 and the ſentries forbear challenging. See DRUM. 

F 2 The word is French, formed of the verb reveiller, to awake. 


PEVELATION®, REVELATIO, the act of revealing, or 


making a thing public which before was a ſecret, or un- 


21 Tbe word is formed from the Latin, revelo, of re and velum, 


7. d. to unvail. e 

„n of a confeſſion made by the confeſſor, 1s ad- 

kb rr church, to deſerve the moſt exempla- 
LY See CONFESSION. | 

ſed, by way of eminence, for the diſcoveries 

made by God to his prophets, &c. and by them to the world. 

2 ECY. by DIC 

N I have two huge volumes of the revelations of 


St Bridget. See LEGEND, Visron, &c. 


ry puniſhment. 


made to the world, by the mouths of his prophets, 
A boilit of faith and duty, which they could not 
learn from natural reaſon. See NATURE, REASON, 
FAIT H, Ec. 1 
Religion is divided into natural religion, and revelation or re- 
vealed religion. See RELIGION. 5 
The Chriſtian revelation is that made by Chriſt, and his apo- 


les, in the new teſtament—The Jewiſh revelation is that 


made by Moſes and the prophets, in the old teſtament. See 
BiBLE, PRO HET, c. | 

A late author obſerves, ſomewhat invidiouſly, that it is the 
common method of all new revelations, to be built on prece- 
dent ones Thus, the miſſion of Moſes to the Iſraelites, ſup- 
poſes a former revelation to Abraham, c. The miſſion of 
Chriſt ſuppoſes that of Moſes ; and the pretended miſſion of 
Mahomet, ſuppoſes the miſſion of Chrift. "The miſſion of 


Zoroaſter to the Perſians, ſuppoſes the religion of the Ma- 


gi, &c, 

The general foundation of all revelation is this, that God is 
pleaſed man ſhould know ſomething relating to himſelf, his 
own nature, diſpenſation, &c. which the natural faculties he 
was pleaſed to create him withal, could not attain to; and 
that he requires ſome duty or ſervice at our hands, more than 


what neceflarily follows from the relation we are under to 


him as our creator, preſerver, c. 
Particular or occafional revelations have their particular ge- 
nius's, characteriſtics, and deſigns—That made by Moſes 
and the prophets, chiefly related to the nation of the Jews, 
conſidered as the deſcendants of Abraham: it's deſign ſeems 
to have been to reſcue that people from their flavery ; to ſettle 


them in a new plantation; to give them a ſet of laws; to | 


new form their manners ; to ſupport . them under difficulties 
and dangers of their enemies, from an opinion of their being 
under the immediate direction and appointment of God; to 

ep them from intermixing again with their neighbours, 
from an opinion of their being a choſen people, and of a Meſ- 
ſiah to be born among them ; and to lay a foundation for a 


reſtoration, in caſe of their being oppreſſed, from the opini- | 


on of a deliverer—To ſome or other of theſe ends do all the 
old teſtament propheſies ſeem to tend. 


he Chriſtian revelation is founded on a part of the Jewiſh. f 
All <ſhah promiſed in the one, is revealed in the other. | 
the reſt of the Jewiſh revelation, which related peculiar- | 


The M 


ly to the Jewiſh people, is here ſet aſide ; and only that part 


any hich was to affect the world in general, we mean that | 
dans to the coming of the Meſſiah, is here built upon. | 


See MesStan. 


deed it muſt be owned the Jews ever! thi 
| ooked on this as pe- | 
culiar to themſelves, as any of the reſt : the Mefliah was pro- 


miſ ; & : 
A them; he Was to be their deliverer, their reſtorer, 
But upon the taking place of this new revelation, a new 


wed was opened— This part of the old revelation, it was 
rk was all typical, or allegorical ; and the propheſies re- 
FR creto, not to be underſtood in their primary or literal | 


_ The Me 
lovereignty and lib ti ; 
ol. 1 No 5 wy whic 


is more particularly uſed for the diſcovery whi ch 


iah was not to be the reſtorer of the Jewiſh | 
h were now fallen into the | 
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hands of the Romans, but to reſtore and re-eſtabliſh the 
world, who had loſt their original righteouſneſs, and were 
become ſlaves of fin ; to preach repentance and remiſſion ; and 
at laſt to ſuffer death, that all who believed in him, might 
not die, but have everlaſting life. 

Such is the tenour and deſign of the Chriſtian revelation, which 
in the event, was ſo far from being what it had been appre- 
hended to be, by the people to whom it was firſt promiſed ; 
that it proved the very reverſe; and inſtead of re-eſtabliſhing 
and confirming the other branches of their revelation, fuper- 
ſeded, and ſet them all, aſide—The pale was now broken 
down, and the being of the ſeed of Abraham, ceaſed to be 
a privilege ; all the world being invited on the fame terms 
with the Jews. 

The conſequence was, that the Jews denying this to be the 
Mefliah that had been promiſed to them, as not able to ſee 
the propheſies fulfilled in him, for want of the typical mean- 
ings thereof, were generally excluded from the privileges of 
that miſſion which had been ſuppoſed wholly intended for 
them ; and had their ruin compleated from the very means 


whence they expected their redemption. See Tyre, Pro- 
PHECY,, Se. 


REVELS*, entertainments of dancing, maſking, gaming, 


acting comedies, farces, &c. antiently very frequent in inns 
of courts, at certain ſeaſons, and in noblemen's houſes, &c. 


but now much diſuſed, 


The word is formed from the French, reveiller; to awake, as 
alluding to the night ſeaſon, when they were chiefly held. 
The officer who has the direction, or ordering of the revels, 

at court, is called the muſter of the revels. Sce MASTER. 


REVENUEZ®, the yearly rent, or profits ariſing to a man 


from his lands, poſſeſſions, &c. See RENT. 


The word is French, formed from revenir, to return—Whence 


revenue is ſometimes alſo uſed in antient authors for a return : 
as the revenue of Eaſter. See RETURN. | 
The revenue of this manor conſiſts in tiths, rents, &c. Sce 
Manor, Tirthn, Ce. 
The revenues of the Engliſh clergy were firſt fixed by king 
Ethelwolf, anno 855 3 who granted them for ever, the tithe 
of all goods, and the tenth part of all the lands of England, 
free from all ſecular' ſervice, taxes, impoſitions, c. See 
TiTHE and CLERGY. 
The certain revenues of the king of England were antiently 
greater than thoſe of any king in Europe; and till the time 
of the civil wars they enjoyed in domains and fee-farm rents 
almoſt enough to diſcharge all the ordinary expences of the 
crown, without any tax or impoſition on the ſubject, See 
Tax, c. 
Upon the reſtauration, the crown revenues being found much 
alienated, and the crown charges increaſed ; the parliament 
ſettled a yearly revenue of 1, 200, ooo J. upon the king; fo 
much as the former crown revenues fell ſhort of that ſum, to 
be raiſed on goods exported and imported, upon liquors, and 
fire-hearths. See Dur x, Oc. 
At the death of king Charles II. the revenue amounted to 
1, 800, 200 l. per ann. — In king James the ſecond's time, it 


was raiſed to 2,000,000 l. which was computed to be one 


tenth of the revenues of the whole kingdom. 

At the ſame time, the revenues of the king of France were 
computed at ſeven millions ſterling; and thoſe of the ſtates 
of Holland, at three millions — For more particulars of this 
kind, fee POLITICAL arithmetic. 


Auditors of the REVENUE. See AUDITOR, | 
REVENUE, REVENU, in hunting, a fleſhy maſs or lump formed 


chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms on the heads of deer, 
and occaſioning them to caſt their horns, by gnawing the 
roots thereof. See HEAD, c. | 

The revenue diſtilled, is ſaid to help women in travel. 


REVENUE is alſo uſed for a new tail of a partridge, growing 


out after the loſs of a former The revenue is meaſured by 
fingers : thus they ſay a partridge of two, three, four fin- 
gers revenue. | | | 


 REVERBERATIONS®, ReverBtRaATIo, in phyſics, 


the act of a body repelling or reflecting another, after it's im- 
pinging thereon. See REFLECTION. 


*The word is formed from the Latin, re and verbero, g. d. I beat 


In the glaſs-mens furnaces the flame reverberates, or bends 
back again, to ſcorch the matter on all ſides. See GL Ass 


and FukNACE. Echoes are occaſioned by the reverberation 


—_— 


of ſounds from arched obſtacles. See Echo. 

Reverberation and refilition refer to the ſame action; only the 
one to the agent, the other to the patient—A poliſhed body 
reverberates the rays all around; the re/ilition of the rays does 


not ariſe from their ſtriking againſt the ſolid parts of bodies. 


See REFLECTION. + 


'REVERBERATION, in chymiſtry, denotes a kind of circula- 


tion of the flame, by means of a reverberatory ; or the return 


of the flame from the top of the furnace, back to the bottom, 


chiefly. uſed in calcination. See REVERBERATORY, CATx, 


and CALCINATION. : 
Reverteration is of two kinds—The- firſt with a cloſe fre; 
| 10 Y thay 
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that is, in a reverberatory furnace, where the flame has no 
vent a- top; being covered with a dome, or capital, which re- 
pels it's action back on the matter, or the veſſel that contains 
it, with increaſed vehemence. 
After this manner, are refining, the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, 
Sc. performed. Sce DISTILLATION and REFINING. 
Reverberatim with an open fire, is that performed in a fur- 
nace or reverb-ratory, whole regiſters are all open; uſed in 
calcination, Sc. See CALCINATION, FIRE, HEAT, 
AIR, c. | 
REVERBERATORY, or REVERBERATING furnace, 1s 
a chymical furnace built cloſe all around, and covered a-top 
with a capital of bricks or tiles, ſo as not to give any vent to 
the heat or flame, but to determine it to reverberate or turn 
back from the brick work with new force, upon the matters 
placed at bottom. See REVERBERATION. 
When the fire has no vent or paſſage a-top, it is a whole re- 
verberatory; when the middle of the capital is open, and on- 
ly the ſides cloſe, ſo that there is only a half circulation of 
the flame, it is called a half reverberatory. 
The reverberating furnace is chiefly uſed in the fuſion and cal- 
cination of metals, and minerals, and on other occaſions 
where the moſt intenſe heat is required, as in aſſaying, &c. 
Whence it is alſo called the melting furnace, and aſſaying fur- 
nace. Sce FURNACE, FIRE, FusloON, ASSAY, Oc. 
REVEREND, ReveREnDuUs, a title of reſpect given to 
eccleſiaſtics. See TITLE and QUALITY. 
The religious abroad are called reverend fathers ; abbeſſes, 
prioreſſes, &c. are called reverend mothers. See ABBOT, 
REL1iG1ous, &c. 
With us, biſhops are right reverend ; and archbiſhops 1mo/? 


reverend—In France their biſhops, archbiſhops, and abbots, |. 


are all alike reverendi/ſime's, moſt reverend. See BISHOP, Tc. 
REVERIE, a term purely French, frequently uſed of late in 

Engliſh, to ſignify a delirium, raving, or diſtration—lt is 
an ill ſign when the patient falls into a reverie. See DELI- 
RIUM. 

Hence alſo REvERY comes to be uſed for any ridiculous, 
extravagant imagination, action, or propoſition ; a chimera 
or viſion—Thus we fay, authors obtrude abundance of their 
reveries upon us for ſolid truths. _ 

But the moſt ordinary uſe of revery among Engliſh writers is 
for a deep, diſorderly muſing, or meditation; equivalent to 
what we popularly call a brown-ftudy— Thus: a little diſtract- 
jon I would allow); but for that continued ſeries of reveries 
ſome people are guilty of, who are even abſent from the place 
where you ſee them, and are never preſent any where, it is 
inexcuſable. | 


REVERS. Battery de REvERs. See the article BATTERY. | 


REVERSATA arma. See the article ARMA. 
REVERSEZ, in law, &c.—To reverſe, ſignifies to undo, re- 
peal, or make void. See REPEAL, ANNUL, Cc. 
* The word is formed of the Latin, re, again, and ver ſus, turned. 
REVERSE, of a medal, coin, &c. denotes the ſecond, or back- 
ſide; in oppoſition to the head or principal figure. See 
Coin, MEDAL, &c. | 
F. Chamillart, a jeſuit, has an expreſs diſſertation on this 
point, whether or no the reverſes of medals have always a re- 
gard to the emperors or empreſſes whoſe heads are repreſent- 
ed on the front fide of the medal? he ſays, that till of late 
the antiquaries have made no doubt of it; but that there are 
now ſeveral authors of another opinion, 
REVERSE, in fencing, a back-ſtroke. See GuarD, Fen- 
CING, Ec. 


REVERSED, in heraldry, a thing turned backwards, or up- 


fide down. See IN VERSE and INVERSION. 
REveRSED talon, in architecture. See "FALON. 
REVERSING, or RENVERSING, in muſic, the invert- 
ing the order of the parts ; that is, placing the higher part or 
treble, in the room of the lower part or baſs. See PART, 
Bass, TREBLE, Oc. | 
Reverſing is frequently practiſed in figurative counterpoint, 
where the baſs ſerves as treble; and the treble, at the ſame 
time, as baſs; and all this, in ſuch manner, as that the 
harmony, though very different, is yet as correCt as before 
the reverſing, when the parts were in their natural order. 
To know how to diſpoſe the parts, ſo as the rever/mg may 
not do any damage, is a ſecret, whereon M. Broſſard has pro- 
miſed a treatiſe expreſs. | 
A reverſed fugue or counterfugue, called by the Italians, per 


contrarii movementi, is when the guida falls, and the other in- 


ſtead of imitating by falling, imitates by riſing ; or a figure | 


per arſin and theſm. See ARSIS. 


REVERSION, ReveR10, in law, is defined by Coke, a | 


returning of lands, &c. into the poſſeſſion of the donor, or 
his heirs ; after the expiration of the term for which they 
were given or granted to another. See DON ATION, c. 


The word has a double acceptation—The firſt is, jus rever- 
tendi cum ſtatus poſſeſſionis defecerit, which is no more than an | 


intereſt in the land, when the occupation or poſſeſſion of it 
ſhall fall. | 


The ſecond is, when the poſſeſſion and eſtate, which was | 
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parted with for a time, ceaſeth, and i 
perſon of the alienees, affignees, r n th 
effectually returns to the donor, his heirs or af; t heirs; & 
1 was derived. Sus, .. 
his is the moſt proper ſignification of th 
rived from revertor Tz f bow dici non — yarn Which is g. 
44 care in fatto. Littlet. * antegtan 
e difference between a reverſion and a 
this, that a remainder is _ and "4x Poke conſiſts i 
to any man but him that granteth or conveyeth =o Or below 
9 | land, &, 
hereas a reverſion is to himſelf, from w 
25 = the 1 5 proceeded, and is 3 — 6 15 
to his heirs alſc - And yet ſometimes 1 ua 
yy remainder, : wangen is Confoundes 
or the values of rever/ions, or eſtates in 9, 
book of tables for 5 and purchaſing a . its 
leaſes, printed at Cambridge in 1700, and ae Church 
Sir Iſaac Newton, furniſhes us with a very uſeful 3 
ſhews what one pound due at the end of any her 2c. ch 
to come, not exceeding 40, is worth in ready 3 => 
6, 7, 8, and 10 per cent. per annum, ann 
Suppoſe, it required, what 1 /. due a year hence, is worth 
ready money : to find this by the common operations th a 
thod is this Let 1001. with the intereſt of a year added 0 
it, be the firſt term in the rule of three; 100 J the fal 
£1 n ond 
and 1 J. the third; (for as 100 J. with it's intereſt goin | 
to the end of the year, is to a bare 100/. then due: b 
11, with 3 growing intereſt, be to the decreaſe of 11, 2th, 
ear's end) then, at 6/. e. gr. and 101, per | 
Nl fond uus: 1 n 
As, 106 . 100 : : 1. . 0, 9433071, or 187. 104, :, 
110. 100: : I . . 9,0909, or 18s. 4. 
Whence it appears, that 11. 6 3 hence, at 61, per 
cent, is worth 18s, 1od. 4; and at 10 per cent, to 184.24 
So that 18s. 10d. 4 ready money, is worth 204, to be paid 8 
year hence at 6 per cent; and 185. 2 d. ready money, i; 
worth 20 5. to be paid a year hence at 10 per cent. be 
INTEREST. | 
But this table ſhortens the work To find by it how to reney 
a leaſe of 21 years, that hath but one year lapſed, at the rate 
of 10 per cent ; look into the ſame, and under the rate of in- 
tereſt mentioned, and right againſt 21 years, in the common 
angle of meeting, you have 25. 8d. 2, which is the fine to 
be paid to renew one year lapſed in the faid leaſe; ſuppoſing 
the rent to be 1/7. per annum. For it is 21 years before the 
leaſe is compleated, in which time the fine of 2 s. 8 d. 4, vil 
amount to 205. and therefore by paying that fine, the leaſe 
may fairly be made up again. 
Suppoſe again, an eſtate in fee-ſimple, whoſe real value is 
Iool. but mortgaged, or leaſed out for 20 years; what is 
the reverſion of it now worth at 6/. per cent. intereſt ?—By 
the table you find, that 1 /. to be paid 20 years hence, is worth 
but 6s. 2 d. 3, and multiplying that with 100, you will find 
100 times 65. is 30 J. 00s. oo d. 100 times 2d. or 2004. 
makes oO J. 16s. 2 and 100 times 3, or 300g. makes 00l, 
6s. 3d. the ſum is 31 J. 25. 11d. which is the preſent value 
of 100/. to be paid 20 years hence, 
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ears hence, under 41, 15 worth in ready money at 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 10 per cent. 
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REveRs1ON of ſeries, in algebra, is a method of finding a na- 
tural number from it's logarithm. given; or the fine from it's 
arch ; or the ordinate of an ellipfs from an area given to be 
cut off from any point in the axis. See SERIES. See alſo 
LocarITHM, Sine, ORDINATE, Cc. | 
REVERT, in law—A thing is ſaid to revert when it returns 
or falls back to its firſt owner. See REVERSION. 
All honours, and royal fees, alienated, revert to the crown; 
or are revertible—Apanages, or portions of younger ſons of 


kings, are granted on condition of reverſion. See Ap Ax- 


NAGE, 

REVESTIARY or RevesTRy. See VESTRY. 

REVIEW, in war, the ſhew or appearance of a body of 
troops, ranged in form of battle, and afterwards made to file 
off; to ſee if the companies be compleat, as to number and 


good condition; or to receive their pay, or the like. 


winter quarters, Sc. See QUARTER. 

EVIEW in chancery—A bill of Review is, where the cauſe 
g been heard, and a decree therein ſigned and enrolled ; 
ot ſome error in law appears in the body of the decree or 
ome new matter is diſcovered in time after the decree made. 
hy Nn bill of review is not exhibited but by leave 
REV c court, See BILL, CHANCERY, Sc. 


printed, taken off after correCting the firſt. See PRIx- 
TING, \ 


| ' e article REVIVOR. _.. | 
KEVIVIFICATION, or RESUSCITATION, in chymi- 
1 the art of reſtoring a mixed body to it's firſt ſtate, after 


or the like. 


— ns 2 preparations of mercury are revived 
that eu _ uid mercury —Olaus Borrichius aſſures us. 
Pet 9 mercury with ſeveral fires, for the 
into aſhe ole year; having reduced it into water, turbith, 

Se. it revivified, and reſumed it's firſt form in the 


mid a 
| _ hs the flames, by the attraction of falt of tartar. - See 


Gold and other metals, 


5: it is faid, ma r 1 or revi- 
vified into running merc r 


ury, by the uſe of certain ſalts, which 
penetrating the ſubſtance of the metals, abſorb the fixing ſul- | 


4 


» among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet to be 


ad been altered. ard diſguiſed by diſſolution, calcination, 


L 


The general always reviews his troops before they go into | 


ö 
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phur or cement by which the mercury was before bound into 
a malleable maſs. See MeTaLr, GoLp, Oe. 

REVIVITIED antimony. See the article ANTIMONY. 

REVIVING, in law, a renewing of rents and actions, af- 
ter they had been extinguiſhed. See RENT, ExrINGUISU“ 
MENT, Ce. | 

REVIV OR, or Reviver in law—A bill of Revivor is 
where a bill has been exhibited in chancery againſt one who 
anſwers ; but before the cauſe is heard, or at leaſt before the 
decree is inrolled, one of the parties dies. 

In this caſe, a bill of revivar muſt be brought, praying the 

former proceedings may ſtand revived; and be put in the 

r condition as at the time of the abatement. See 
ILL, 

REVOCATION, Revocar1o, in law, the act of we- 

voking, calling back, or annulling a power, grant, &c. made 
before. See REPEALING, 
'The revocation of an offer after it is accepted of is invalid 
All preceding wills or teſtaments are revoked by the laſt—A 
prior clauſtral is revocable at pleaſure—The revocation of the 
edict of Nants was fatal to the French proteſtants. See 
EpicT. 

REVOLUTIONS, in politics, denotes a grand turn or 

change of government. See GOVERNMENT. | 

The word is formed from the Latin, re- volvo, to roll backwards. 
There are no ſtates in the world but have undergone frequent 
revolution. The abbot de Vertot has furniſhed us with two 
or three good hiſtories of the revolutions of Sweden, the rcvs- 
lutions of Rome, c. 

The REVOLUTION, uſed by way of eminence, denotes the 
reat turn of affairs in England in 1688; when king 
ames II. abdicating, the prince and princeſs of Orange 

were declared king and queen of England, c. See An- 
DICA TION. 

REVOLUTION, in geometry. The motion of any figure quite 
round a fixed line as an axis, is called the revolution of that 
figure; and the figure ſo moving is faid to revolve. See 
Axis. | | 
Thus a right angled triangle revolving round one of it's 
5 as an axis, generates by that revolution, a cone. See 

ONE. 


RevoLvuT1ON, in aſtronomy, denotes the period of the ſtar, 


planet, comet, or other phænomenon; or it's courſe from 
any point of it's orbit, till it return to the ſame, See Pl A- 
NET, PERIOD, Cc. 

The planets have a twofold revolution the one about their 
own axis, uſually called their diurnal rotation, which conſti- 
tutes what we call their day. See DIURNAL and DaY— 
The other about the ſun, called their annual revolution, or 
period; conſtituting their year. See ANNUAL and YEAR. 
Saturn according to Kepler, makes his annual revolution in 
the ſpace of 29 years, 174 days, 4 hours, 58' 25 30%. 
Jupiter in 11 years, 317 days, 14 hours, 40 31” 56“ 
Mars in 1 year, 321 days, 23 hours, 31' 56” 49“ Venus 
in 224 days, 17 hours, 44 55” 14.” Mercury in 87 
days, 23 hours, 14 24”. See SATURN, JUPITER, MaRs, 


c. | | 
REVULSION, RevuLs10, in medicine, the turning a 
flux of humours, from one part of the body to another either 
neighbouring, or oppoſite part. See HuMouR. DERIVA- 

_ TION, &c. 


In very dangerous wounds, where the loſs of blood is great, 


and the ſtopping it ſpeedily enough, impracticable; it is uſual 
to open a vein in ſome remote part, to cauſe a revulſion; that 
is, to turn the courſe of the blood from the former part, to 
that where the aperture is made. See PHLEBOTOMY. 
Reuulſions were alſo cauſed by cupping, friction, &c. See 
CueyinG and FRICTION. 
REvUuLs1ON is alſo uſed for a ſpontaneous turn, or re-flux of 
humours in the body—Sudden diſeaſes are occaſioned by 
great revulfions of humours, which fall all at once on certain 


arts. 

RHA BDOIDES, *Pa@udnc, in anatomy, a name given the 
ſecond true ſuture of the ſkull ; called alſo the ſagittal ſu- 
ture. See SUTURE and SAGITTALIS, | 
The word is formed from the Greek, gacde- rod, or ſtaff, 

and 2108. form. ü 
RH AB DOLO G, or RAB DOL Ox, in arithmetic, a name 
ſometimes given to the method of performing the two moſt 
moſt difficult and operoſe rules, viz. multiplication and di- 
viſion, by the two eaſieſt, viz. addition and ſubſtraction ; 
by means of two little rods or laminæ, whereon are inſcribed 
the ſimple numbers, and which are to be ſhifted according to 

certain rules. N 5 

Theſe rods are what we popularly call Nepair's bones, from 
their inventor, a Scotiſh baron, who likewiſe invented loga- 
rithms For their deſcription and uſe, fee NEPAIR's-bores. 


|IRHABDOMANCYS, an ancient method of divination, 


performed by means of rods, or ſtaves. See DIVIX A- 


T10N. 
* Whence it's name, from the Greek, gg., rod, and Karrtia, 
divination. 81 
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St Jerom makes mention of this kind of divination, in his 
commentary on Hoſeah, chap. iv. 12. where the prophet ſays 
in the name of God, my people aſk council at their flocks ; and 


their flaff declareth unto them: which paſſage that father un- 


derſtands of the Grecian rhabdomancy. 

The ſame he finds over again in Ezekiel xxi. 21, 22, where 
the prophet ſays, for the king of Babylon ſtood at the parting 
of the way, at the head of the two ways, to uſe divina- 
tion; he made his arrows bright : or as St Jerom renders it, 
he mixed his arrows, he conſulted with images, he looked in the 
hiver. 

If it be the ſame kind of divination that is mentioned in the 


two paſſages ; rhabdomancy muſt have been the ſame ſuperſti- 


tion with belomancy. See BELOMANCY. 
In effect the two are ordinarily confounded — The ſeventy 
themſelves tranſlate the TIN of Ezekiel by ge, a rod; 


through in ſtrictneſs it ſignifies an arrow. 


This, however, is certain, the inſtruments of divination 
mentioned by Hoſeah, are different from thoſe of Ezekiel. 
In the former, it is; N ee, D maths, his wood is ſtaff: 
in the latter, IN hhbitfhm, arrows. Though it is poſſible 
they might uſe rods or arrows indifferently ; the military men 
arrows, and the reſt rods. | 
It appears by the laws of the Friſones, that the antient inha- 
bitants of Germany practiſed rhabdomancy — The Scythians 
were likewiſe acquainted with the uſe hereof ; and Herodotus 
obſerves, lib. iv. That the women among the Alani ſought 
and gathered together fine ſtraight rods or wands, and uſed 
them in the like ſuperſtition. | 


Ruacnitis, Paxiris, in medicine. See Rickers. 
RHAGADES, *PayaI, in medicine, a Greek term uſed for 
the chaps or clefts in the lips, hands, anus and other ſoft 


parts of the body. 

Rhagades are a ſort of fiſſures, or little chapped ulcers of the 
oedematous kind; formed of a ſharp ſaline humour, and oc- 
caſioning a great contraction, and ſtreightening of the part, 
which is by this means ſhrivelled up like a wet parchment 


When held to the fire. See OEDEMA, 


They are chiefly on the fundament, the neck of the womb, 
the præputium, lips, &c. ſometimes even in the mouth; in 
which caſe the patient is notable to ſpeak, chew, or the like. 
They are ſometimes moiſt, and of a cancerous nature, eating 


deep, and difficult of cure; but are more commonly of | 


leſs malignant tendency, being the conſequences of a diar- 
rhæa, dyſentery, or the like. See Tumour, ULcer, Cc. 


RHAGOIDES *®, "Peyo%;, in anatomy, the ſecond coat, 


or tunic of the eye; more uſually called wvca. See UVEA 
and CHOROIDES. | 
It has it's name rh2g0ides, as reſembling a grape-ſtone. 


In the tunica rhagzsides is the hole called the pupil. See PupiL. 
RHAPONTICU MX, a medicinal root, in form reſembling 


rhubarb; and nearly of the fame virtues, whence it is ſome- 


times called Turkiſh rhubarb. 


It was called hp cum, g. d. root of Pontus; becauſe chiefly 
produced in the country of Pontus in Aſia. 


It is frequently mixed with rhubarb. by ob who ſend that 
drug into Europe: they are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the 
rhubarb is uſually in roundiſh pieces, the internal ſtreaks or 
lines whereof run tranſverſe, and rhaponticum in longiſh 
pieces, having it's ſtreaks running lengthwiſe—Beſides, that 
rhaponticum chewed in the mouth, leaves a viſcidity behind it, 
which rhubarb does not. See RHUBARE. 

The ſcarcity of the rhaponticum of the Levant, occaſions the 
mountain rhaponticum, or monk's rhubarb, to be frequently 


ſubſtituted for it, which is a wild ſort of lapathum, by bota- 


niſts called alpinum They are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the 
former is yellow without, and reddiſh within ; but the latter 
blackiſh without and yellow within. | 

Dr. Quincy, however, confounds the two, when he ſays, 
the rhaponticum grows plentifully in England; and that it is 


only uſed as an alterative, and does not come up to a ca- 


thartic. 

It is certain, what now obtains in the ſhops, under the name 
of rhaponticum, is no other than the mountain rhapontic, or 
monk's rhubarb ; and is much inferior in virtue to the ha- 
ponticum verum. | 


RHAPSO DI, Pape, RnapsoDISTSs, in antiquity, per- 


ſons who made a buſineſs of ſinging pieces of Homer's 


poems. 


Cuper informs us, that the rhapſodi were clothed in red 
when they ſung the Iliad; and in blue when they ſung the 


Odyſſee. 7 


They performed on the theatres ; and ſometimes for prizes, 
in conteſt of poetry, ſinging, &c. 
After the two antagoniſts had finiſhed their parts, the two 


pieces, or papers they were wrote in, were joined together 


again: whence the name, viz. from ganlu, ſus, I join to- 


ä oy and on, ode, ſong. 


ut there muſt have been other rhapſodi of more antiquity 
than theſe ; people who compoſed heroic poems, or ſongs in 


| 


J 
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praiſe of heroes and great men, and ſung their oy, 
litions from town to town for a livelihood ; of wi; G | 
ſion was Homer himſelf, en Proe. 
Hence, ſome critics inſtead of the former origin, fet 
word rhapſodiſt from ga C- ade, to ing with a "ae 2 the 
the hand, which it ſeems was the badge of the t . 
rhapſodi. ; | Femin 
Philocorus, again, derives the word from gas . 
q. d. cuflibnat, to compoſe ſongs or poems as if + 5 
the authors of the poems they ſung. This opinion 
Scaliger inclines, reduces theſe rhapſodi to the ſecon 
In effect, it is probable that they were all of the fame f 
whatever diſtinction ſome authors may imagine; a 4 ak, 
their buſineſs. was to ſing or rehearſe poems, either of thei 
own, or other people's compoſition, as might beſt ſerye Fs 
purpoſe, the getting of a penny—So that we do not aw. 
hend it any injury to them, to ſet them on the foot oy 1 
ballad-ſingers; many of whom, no doubt, pen their be 
itties. After Homer's time, it is no wonder they inks 
themſelves altogether to his pieces, for which the people * 
the utmoſt veneration; nor is it ſurpriſing they ſhould ered 
ſtages, Cc. and diſpute the point of recitation in fairs and 
markets. 
RHAPSODO MANCY, Payotpailue, an antient king of 
divination performed by pitching on a paſſage of a poet at 
hazard, and reckoning on it as a prediction of what wa, to 
come to paſs. See DivinaTIoN and CHANCE. 
There were various methods of practiſing rhapſodrmancy = 
Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes or ſentences of a 
on ſo many pieces of wood, paper, or the like; ſhook then 
2 in an urn, and drew out one, which was accounted 
the lot. 
Sometimes they caſt dice on a table, whereon verſes were 
wrote; and that whereon the dye lodged, contained the pte. 
diction. 
A third manner was by opening a book, and pitching on 
ſome verſe, at firſt ſight. This method they particularly 
called the artes prænęſtinæ; and, afterwards, according to 
the poet thus made uſe of ſortes Homerice, ſortes Virgiliane, 
Kc. See SORTES. © | 
RHAPSODY, Palwha, in antiquity, a diſcourſe in verſe, 
ſung or rehearſed by a rhapſodiſt. See RHAPSOp!. 
Others will have rhapſody properly to ſignify a collection of 
verſes, eſpecially thoſe of Homer ; which having been a long 
time diſperſed in pieces and fragments, were at length by P- 
ſiſtratus's order, digeſted into books, called rhapſadies: from 
the Greek gan, ſus, I few; and o, ſong, 
Hence among the moderns, rhapſody is alſo uſed for an aſ- 
ſemblage of paſſages, thoughts, and authorities, raked to- 
gether from divers authors, to compoſe ſome new piece — 
Lipſius's politics makes ſuch a rhapſedy, wherein there is 
nothing of the author's own, but conjunctions, and particles. 
RHETORIANS, RRHETORII, a fect of heretics in Egypt, 
denominated from their leader Rhetorius. | 
The diſtinguiſhing doctrine of this hereſiarch, as repreſented 
by Philaſtrius, was, that he approved of all the hereſies be- 
fore him; and taught that they were all in the right — But 
what Philaſtrius mentions of him appears ſo abſurd and rid 
culous that St Auguſtin, Hæreſ. 7. could not perſuade him- 
ſelf it was true. ; 
RHETORIC *, RRHETORICA, the art of ſpeaking cop! 
ouſly on any ſubject, with all the advantages of beauty and 
force. Sec SPEAKING. | 


* The word is Greek, formed from Prropien, of gw, dice, I 
ſpeak ; whence ęnrop, ſpeaker, orator, &c. 


Lord Bacon defines rhetoric, very philoſophically, the art of 
applying and addreſſing the dictates of reaſon to the fancy, 
and of recommending them there, ſo as to effect the will an 
deſires — The end of rhetoric, the ſame author obſerves, f 
to fill the imagination with ideas and images, which w=_ : 
fiſt nature, without oppreſſing it. See IMAGE and IMA 
GINA TION. ö 
Voſſius defines rhetoric the faculty of diſcovering what wel 
ſubje& affords of uſe for perſuaſion—Hence, as every bo 0 
muſt invent arguments to make bis ſubject prevail; 12 
thoſe arguments thus found out in their proper pow Pro 
give them the embelliſhments of language proper 1 # 
je ; and, if this diſcourſe be to be delivered in pu - 
ter them with that decency and force which may ſtri . 
reader : rhetoric becomes divided into four js "Oe 5 
diſpoſition, elocution and pronunciation; each whereo 1 
it's proper head, INVEN TION, DISPOSITION, ELoc 
and PRONUNCIATION. 1 
Rhetoric and oratory differ from each other as the 0 — 
the practice; the rhetorician being he who eee e 
of eloquence; and the orator he who uſes them to che tuo 
and ſpeaks elegantly, c. —Ordinarily, however , wi 
are uſed indifferently for each other. See . | 
Characters in RHETORIC. See the article CHARACTE®: 
RHETORICAL Numbers, See the article Nun RUM, 
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RHEUM *, RHEUMA, 


RHE XIS* 


Aix Es or Rim, in poetry. ene inte a 
RAVE, in | 5 q . 
IT rave and PALATINE. ine of Rhine! 


RHODON Uignum, thodian-wood. See ASPALATH. 


R H O 


ſionally oozing out of the glands 


8 The WS i formed from the Greek, gw, fluo, I flow. 


A fluxion of rheum, uſually happening after taking cold, oc- 


iations and inflammations of the fauces, lungs, 
2 yo” — and DE FLUx ION. 


RHEUM 


mours on the trachea, and the neighbouring parts; occaſion- 


ine a coughing, ſpitting, hoarſeneſs, running at the noſe, &c. 
Is CATARRH, COUGH), OARSENESS, &c. | 
Th heum is not cauſed by a pituita falling from the brain 
theſe arts, as the antients imagined, there being no paſ- 
on 0 brain thither; but from a thin, ſharp, ſerous 
—— oozing out of the extremities of the glands about the 


fauces and throat. | 8 | 
inary occaſion of rheums, is external cold ; 
hr — to it when the body is much heated, 
Aid hence the diſorder itſelf is popularly called a cold. 
Rheums falling on the breaſt, lungs, &c. are dangerous; 
others, not very violent, ſerve to clear the head, &c. The 


uſual remedies are aſtringents, agglutinants and abſorbents. 
See ASTRINGENT, Sc. 


5 RH EU MAT ISM, Prpariop®s in medicine, a painful diſ- 


; ied 
Jer felt in various external parts of the body, accompanie 
wich heavinels difficulty of motion, and frequently a wan- 
dering fever. , net 
A rheumatiſm is a pain uſually wandering, but ſometimes 
bxed in Kh muſcular and membranous parts of the body; 
happening chiefly in autumn. s 
The pn. ſeat of the rheumatiſm is ſuppoſed to be in the 
membrana communis of the muſcles ; which it renders rigid 
and unfit for motion without great pain. See MEMBRANE. 
The rheumatiſm is either univerſal or particular. | 
Univerſal RHEUMAT1SM is that which attacks all the parts of 
the body, even the internal ones. 755 
Particular RHEUMATISM is that which is confined to particu- 
lar parts. wert 
In which caſe the pains are uſually erratic, from one 
fide to another; but ſometimes fixed. This is alſo called a 
windy or ſcorbutic rheumatiſm. | 
The rheumatiſm bears a great analogy to the gout ; ' whence 
ſome call it the univerſal gout—The difference between them 
conſiſts chiefly in this, that the rheumatiſm attacks not only 
the joints, as the gout does, but alſo the muſcles and mem- 
branes between the joints. See Gobr. 7 
A fit of the rheumatiſm is frequently preceded by a fever of 
two or three days; and ſometimes by a ſhivering.— The at- 
tack happens in various parts of the body, as the hands, arms, 
thighs, legs, feet, &c. a redneſs, ſwelling, and lameneſs 
often ſucceeding, 4. SOFT We 2 5 | 
The pain ſometimes fixing on the loins, and reaching as far 
as the os facrum ; this diſorder is called lumbago; and bears a 
near refemblance to the nephritis z being only diſtinguiſhable 
therefrom by this, that the latter is attended with a vomiting, 
which the former is not. 5 
The rheumatiſm is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a ſharp ſerous hu- | 
mour thrown on the ſenſible parts, and occaſioning a pain by 
it's vellication—Dr Quincy ſays, it proceeds from the fame 
cauſe, as that whereby the mucilaginous glands become Riff 
2 * in the Jour. See GouT. | 
r Mulgrave takes it to be occaſioned by a ſharp alcaline 
falt, rather than an acid one; from this conſideration, 
that the urine of rheumatic people does not afford above 
3 part of the alcaline ſalt found in that of healthful 
Hence, he conjeddures, that the falt is retained in the blood 
pe , ſalt is retained in the blood 
implicated and embarafſed in the pituita; by which means it 
* a * which occaſions all the pains and tumours of 
Th VE hs Tak 5 „ers 
Narkay ac. aſh 2 2 2 to ths yo hy, after 
cauſe.— The cure is b . — TC chiefly a to 
| z chi 
2 by repeated phlebotomy, with a plentiful uſe of 
r —— 3 recommends ſudorifics; 
5 cs, and emetics, | 
— þ 3 uſually proves a tedious, laſting diſeaſe ; 
* 18 or ſeveral months, ſometimes years; not continually, 
” Kd paroxyſms. In aged perſons, and thoſe of weak con- 
any Yes viſcera, it ſometimes ſeizes the head. 
or NHEGMA, among occuliſts, denotes a rup- 
ture of the cornea of the Fo e. 855 Corn 9 F 
The Wend Yo - 
las, R an . 


fark LAND-Red, in fortification, Ge. a meaſure of two 
2 Or 12 foot, uſed by the Dutch and German engi- 
SURE, Foot, and DRCEMr EPA. 


Vol. II. 12 pharmacy, from coder, roſa; a name given 


i 


— a thin ſerous humour, occa- 
about the mouth and throat. 


is alſo uſed for a catarrh, or a defluxion of ſuch hu- 


RHU 


to ſome compoſitions wherein roſes are the chief i ent ; 
as diarrhodon, &c. See DIARRHODO N, Fx ade 


allo, RRO DH OSACCHAR UM, f. . 
3 » 7. e. ſugar of roſes, &c, 


RHOMBOIDES, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, 


whoſe ſides and angles are unequal ; but the oppoſite ones 
equal. See FiGURE. | 
Or, rhomboides is a quadrilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides 
and N are equal; but is neither equilateral nor equi- 
angular. | 

Such is the figure N OP Q. Tab. Geometry, fig. 24. 


For the method of finding the area of a rhomboides, ſee 
RromBuUus. 


RHOMBOIDES, in anatomy, a muſcle thus called from 


R 


it's figure—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6. n. 29. See alſo 
MuscLE. 
It lies under the cucullaris, and ariſes from the two inferior 
ſpines of the neck, and four ſuperior of the back; and is in- 
ſerted fleſhy into the whole baſis of the ſcapula, which it 
draws backwards, and a little upwards. 
HOM BUS“, Pes, in geometry, an obliqueangular pa- 
rallelogram ; or a quadrilateral figure, whoſe {des are equal 
and parallel, but the angles unequal: two of the oppoſite 
ones being obtuſe, and the other two acute—Such is the 
figure AB CD. Tab. Geometry, fig. 83. See FiGure. 
The word is formed of the Greek zouf@-, of gue, to in- 
compaſs, turn round. | 
To find the area of a rhombus, ar rhomboides—Upon CD, 
which is here aſſumed as a baſe, let fall a perpendicular A e; 
which will be the altitude of the parallelogram : multiply 
the baſe by the altitude, the product is the area—Thus, if 
CDbe= 456, and Ae= 234; the area will be found 
102704. 
For it is demonſtrated that an obliqueangular parallelogram 
is equal to a rectangle upon the ſame baſe C D, fig. 25. and 
of the ſame altitude A E. (See PARALLELOGRAM.) But the 
area of a rectangle is equal to the factum of the baſe into the 
altitude. Therefore the area of an obliqueangular triangle is 
equal to the ſame. See RECTANGLE. 


RromBvs, among ſurgeons, denotes a ſort of bandage of a 


R 


rhomboidal figure. See BAN DAOGE. | | 
H OPALIC verſes, among the antients, a kind of verſcs 
which began with monoſyllables, and were continued in words 
growing gradually longer and longer to the laſt, which was 
the longeſt of all. See VERSE. EVE: 
They had their name from the Greek germ, a club, which, 
like them begins with a flender tip, and grows bigger and 
bigger to the head—Such is that verſe of Homer, 

Q ucxcp Ar ; _ 

And this 9 

Spes deus æternæ ſtationis conciliator. 


RHOPOGRAPHI *, Perwyjape,, in antiquity, an appel- 


lation given to certain painters, who confined themſelves to 
low ſubjects; ſuch as animals, plants, landſcapes, &c. 
The word is formed from the Greek gone, toys or odd ware, 
and ypagw, I write, I paint. | 
The ſame appellation was alſo given to ſuch as cut figures o 
men, &c. in box, phileria, yew, &c. in gardens, 


RHU BARB, RuABARBARUM, a medicinal root, large, 


compact and heavy; yellow without, of a nutmeg colour 
within; an aſtringent, bitteriſh taſte ; and an agreeable, aro- 


matic ſmell : of great uſe in medicine, as a purgative. See 


Roor and PuRGATI1VE. HE. 
Conſidering the mighty uſe of this drug, it is ſurpriſing we 
ſhould know ſo little of the place where the plant grows that 


produces it. Some fay it comes from the kingdom of Boutan, 
in the extremities of India; others, that it is found in the 


133. 


# 


provinces of Xenſi and Suchen in China, Others will have 
it only grow in Perſia ; and others on the confines of Muſ- 
covy ; deriving it's name from rha, the river among us cal- 
led Wolga, and barbarum, q. d. root found by the barbarians 
on the river rha. | | 

Rhubarb, in Latin, rhabarbarum officinarum, was not known 
to the antients ; and their rhaponticum, which indeed re- 
ſembles it, is not the real rhubarb. See RHAPON- 
TICUM. | | | 

Good rhubarb ſteeped in water gives it a ſaffron colour; and 
when broke, looks bright, with ſomewhat of a vermillion 
caſt, Some druggiſts have the art of renewing their old roots, 
by dying them of a yellow hue ; but the cheat is eaſily known 
by handling them; the powder wherewith they colour them 
ſticking to the fingers. 


' Rhubarb is eſteemed an excellent cathartic z proper in 


diarrhæas, to fortify the ſtomach, and to create an appe- 
tite, | 

M. Boulduc informs us, in the memoirs of the royal aca- 
demy, that he drew extracts from rhubarb both with water 
and ſpirit of wine; but the purgative virtue, he ſays, was 
much more viſible in the former than the latter ; which ſhews 
that it conſiſts more in a ſalt than an oil. He obſerves, how- 


ever, that rhubarb taken in ſubſtance, has a ſtill better effect; 


and adds, that of all the operations he performed on it, 
| 10 Z | | none 


R H U 


none gave any credit to the common opinion, which aſcribes 
an aſtringent quality to rhubarb. 


Mons RHUBARB. e the article R AON T ICU. 
White RHUBARB. See the article MECHOACAN. . 
RHUMB, Rums, or Rum, in * es a verticle circle, 


of any given place; or the interſection of a part of ſuch a 
circle with the horizon. See VERTICAL. 
Rhumbs therefore coincide with points of the world, or of the 
horizon. See PoinT and HoRIZox. 

And hence the mariners diſtinguiſh the rhumbs by the fame 
names as the points, and winds, See Winp. 

They uſually reckon 32 rhumbs ; which are repreſented by 
the 32 lines in the roſe, or card of the compaſs. See Co M- 
PASS. | 
Aubin defines a rhumb, a line on the terreſtrial globe, ſea- 
compaſs, or ſea-chart, repreſenting one of the 32 winds 
which ſerve to conduct a veſſel—So that the rhumb a veſlel 
purſues is conceived as it's rout, or courſe. See COURSE. 
Rhumbs are divided, and ſubdivided like points — Thus, the 
whole rhumb anſwers to the cardinal point—The halt rhumb, 


to a collateral point, or makes an angle of 45 degrees with | 


the former — "The quarter rhumb makes an angle of 220 30' 


therewith — And the half-quarter hum makes an angle 


of 110 15. See CARDINAL, COLLATERAL, QUAR- 
TER, Oc. | 

A table of the rhumbs, or points, and their diſtances from the 
meridian. See under the article WIND. 


Ravms-LiNnEe, laxodromia, in navigation, is the line which a 


ſhip keeping in the ſame collateral point or rhumb, deſcribes, 
throughout it's whole courſe. See LoxoDROMY. 

The great property of the rhumb-line, or loxodromia, and 
that from which ſome authors define it, is, that it cuts all the 
meridians under the ſame angle. See MERIDIAN. | 

This =_ is called the angle of the rhumb, or the loxodromic 
angle. See ANGLE. 

The angle which the rhumb-line makes with any parallel to 
the equator is called the complement of the rhumb. See Com- 
PLEMENT. | 

An idea of the origin and properties of the rhumb-line, the 
great foundation of navigation, may be conceived thus — A 
veſſel beginning it's courſe, the wind wherewith it is driven 
makes a certain angle with the meridian of the place; and as 
it is ſuppoſed the veſſel runs exactly in the direction of the 
wind, it makes the ſame angle with the meridian which the 
wind makes, 

Suppoſing, then, the wind to continue the ſame ; as each 
point or inſtant of the progreſs may- be eſteemed the begin- 


ning, the veſſel always makes the ſame angle with the meri- 


dian of the place where it is each moment, or in each point 
of it's courſe, which the wind makes. 

Now, a wind, e. gr. that is north-eaſt, and which of con- 
ſequence makes an angle of 45, with the meridian, is 


. equally north-eaſt wherever it blows; and makes the ſame 


angle of 452, with all the meridians it meets — A veſſel 
therefore driven by the ſame wind, always makes the fame 
angle with all the meridians it meets withal on the ſurface of 
the earth. | 


If the veſſel fail north and ſouth, it makes an angle infinitely | 


acute with the meridian, 7. e. it is parallel to it, or rather 
fails in it—If it run eaſt and weſt, it cuts all the meridians at 
right angles. EI | 
In the firſt caſe it deſcribes a great circle ; in the ſecond, 
either a great circle, viz. the equator, or a parallel to it. 


If it's courſe be between the two, it does not then deſcribe | 


a circle; ſince a circle drawn in ſuch a manner would 
cut — the meridians at unequal angles, which the veſſel can- 
not do. | 

It deſcribes, therefore, another curve, the eſſential property 
whereof is, that it cuts all the meridians under the ſame 
angle — This curve is what we call the {axodromic curve, 
rhumb-line, or loxodromy. See CURVE. | 

It is a kind of ſpiral, which, like the logarithmic ſpiral, makes 
an infinity of circumvolutions without ever arriving at a cer- 
tain point to which it ſtill tends, and towards which it ap- 


- . proaches every ſtep. See SPIRAL. 


This aſympotic point of the rhumb-line is the pole; to which 
were it poflible for it to arrive, it would find all the meridians 


conjoined, and be loſt in them. See PoLE. 


The courſe of a veſſel, then, except in the two firſt caſes 
is always a rhumb-line ; which line is the hypothenuſe of a 
— — whoſe two other ſides are the ſhips way or 
diſtance run in longitude, and latitude. Now the latitude is 
uſually had by obſervation (ſee LAT IT up E) and the angle 
of the rhumb, with one or other of the two ſides, by the 
compaſs. See COMPASS. 5 5 

All therefore that is required by calculation in ſailing, is the 
value of the length of the rhumb-line, or the diſtance run. 


See CouRsE. 


But as ſuch curve line would prove very perplexing in the 
calculation; it was neceſſary to have the ſhip's way in a right 
line; which right line however muſt have the eſſential pro- 
perty of the curve line, viz. to cut all the meridians at right | 


Uſe of the RHuUMB-LiNEs in navigation. | 19, If 


R HU 


angles — The method of effetting which ſee 
N PA PF, PG (7; 
A, a » &c. (Tab. Navigation, fi. 
poſed meridians, A the equator, __ A Laue be ſup 
cle of the ſphere: AO will repreſent a in eat Cir. 
gles whereof with the ſeveral meridians, being leſs * the an. 
of the great circle; it follows, that the rhumb is not thſ 
circle of the ſphere If a ſhip therefore be at fir dire ſeat 
wards E, and conſtantly perſiſt in the ſame hum ted to 
never arrive at the place E, but at the place O, wii * wil 
ther from the equator AI. fu. 
Hence, as on the ſurface of a ſphere, the ſhorteſt 
tween A and O is an arch of a great circle between 4 
O; the rhumb-lme is not the ſhorteſt way, or leaſt dit 
from one place to another, See CIRCLE, Srükkr Di 
STANCE, c. | „ 


under the artich 


the Th 
PA, PC, PD, &c. ( fig. 20.) be not very far 8 


rhumb-line AI H G is divided by the equidiſtant parallel; 3 
KH, FG, Sc. into equal parts. ö 
Hence, 19. the parts of the rhumb AI, and AG, are 25th 
latitudes AL and AN of the places I and G=-29, Since le 
arches A B, IK, HF, are equal in magnitude, and therefor 
unequal in number of degrees ; the ſum of the arches call 
the latus mecodynamicum, or miles of longitude, is not equi ty 
the difference of longitude A B of the places A and G. $ 
MEcopDyYNAMICUM. | 

29, The length of the rhumb-line AG is to the change ar 
difference of latitude G D, in the ſame ratio, as the wh 


fine to the co-fine of the angle of the rhunb. 


Hence, 19. the rhumb failed on being given, together wit 
the difference or change of latitude, turned into miles; the 
length of the rhumb-line, or the diſtance from the place 4 
to the place G upon the ſame rhumb, is had by the rule df 
three —20. The rhumb being given, together with the qua 
tity of the ſhip's way on the ſame rhumb, i. e. the length of 
the rhumb A G; the difference of latitude DG, is had by 
the rule of three, in miles to be converted into degrees of a 
great circle—32. The difference of latitude DG being given 
in miles; as alſo the length of the rhumb-line AG: the an- 
gle of the rhumb, and conſequently the rhund failed on is 
had by the rule of three — 49. Since the co-ſine is to the 
whole fine as the whole fine to the ſecant; the difference of 
latitude G D, is to the length of the rhumb-line AG, as the 
whole ſine to the ſecant of the angle of the umb. 

o. The length of the 7humb-line, or of the ſhip's way in the 

me rhumb AG, is to the latus mecodynamicum, or mecod;- 
namic ſide A BI K+ HF, as the whole fine to the fine of 
the loxodromic angle GAP. 
Hence, 19. the — or angle of the rhumb, being given, 
as alſo the ſhip's way in the ſame rhumb-line A G; the mec- 
dynamic fide is had by the rule of three, in miles; i. e. in the 
ſame meaſure wherein the length of the rhumb is given—22. 
In like manner the mecedynamic ſide AB+IK+HF being 
given, as alſo the rhumb-line or ſhip's way AG; the rh 
failed in is found by the rule of three. | 
4. The change of latitude G, is to the mecodmuamic ſide 
AB+IK+HF; as the whole ſine, to the tangent of the 
loxodromic angle PA G or AIB., 72 
Hence, the rþumb, or loxodromic angle P A G, and the change 
of latitude G D, being given; the mecodynamic ſide is found 
by N of three. 4HF * 
59, The mecodynamic ſide A B+I K is a mean propor- 
tional 3 A de the rhumb-A G, and the 
change of latitude G D and their difference. 
Hence, the change of latitude G D, and the rhumb-line AG, 
being given in miles; the mecodynamic fide is found in the 
ſame meaſure. ö a 
6. The mecodynamic ſide A BLK AHF being given; © 
find the longitude A D. | R 
Multiply the change or difference of latitude GD b iu, 
which reduces it into parts, of ten minutes each; divide 1 
the product the mecodynamic ſide; the quotient ges the ml 
of longitude anſwering to the difference of latitude in ten 
minutes. Reduce theſe miles of longitude in each The 
into differences of longitude, from a loxodromic le. 
ſum of theſe is the longitude required. See _— 
79, If a ſhip fail on a north or ſouth rhumb, it deſcri . 
meridian ; if on an eaſt or weſt rhumb, it deſcribes either | 
equinoctial, ora parallel thereto. See SAILING. , „ 
89. To find the rhumb between two places, by aan 
geometrically, We have two canons, or proportion. * 
firſt—As the radius, is to the co-ſine of the middle 1 
ſo is the difference of longitude to the whole departure opoſed 
the meridian, in the courſe between the two places pr 4h 
The ſecond—As the radius is to the half ſum of 5. 
of both latitudes; or (rather for geometrical ſchemes 5 
diameter, is to the ſum of the co- ſines of both latitudes; 
is the difference of longitude, to the departure 
meridian. | 
For an example of the former proportion — 2 . 
be required between Cape Finiſterre, latitude 4355 0, 


Is 
$ 


Zar 


: RHYME, Rue 


RHY 


icholas Ille, latitude 38% Jongitude 3520. 

d 1 is 409 30', 2 r 497 
e di f longitude, I5 24 

E Fg — 159 from C to L, 


20's , 
The mi 
of: il r equal parts, a | 

18 1 2 deſcribe the arch BD with 60 of the 


+ it o 40 20, and draw CD con- 
one ray 84 2 1 che neareſt diſtance to 
toe dich is equal to LM, and make it one leg of a right 
2 15 langle . make the other leg the difference of latitude 
x which prick from the equal parts from L to 1 — 
15 the extent MB meaſured on the ſame parts, ſhews 
2 to be 13 24 which allowing 20 leagues to 
* — is almoſt 268 leagues— Then, with the radius 
CB "trig one foot at M, croſs the rhumb triangle at 
GH; which extent meaſured on the greater chord is 


_ Rap. rhumb from the meridian between the two 


places, amounting to 6 points, and upwards of 80 mi- 
nutes. £ a gk 

; j of the latter proportion — Let it be re- 
ity keg * the rhumb =D, diſtance between the Li- 
: 1 and Bermudas. "The latitude of the Lizard being 
60, and that of Bermudas 32%, 20, or 32% 41 cen- 
teſms, and their difference of longitude, 55 degrees ; draw 
the lines AC and CD (g. 21. No. 2.) at right angles, 
and with 60 of the leſſer chords deſcribe the quadrant 
HI, and prick the radius from I to D; fo is CD the 
diameter; then count both latitudes from H to F and G, 
the neareſt diſtance from F to CI, is the co-line of Ber- 
mudas latitude, which prick from C to E: Again, the near- 
eſt diſtance from G to CI, is the co-line of the Lizard's la- 
titude, which place from C to 8, ſo is C'S the ſum of both 
co-ſines ; draw D 8, and prick down 55 degrees, the differ- 
ence of longitude from C to V, out of the greateſt equal 
parts, and draw V B parallel to DS, fo is CB the departure 
from the meridian in the courſe between both places—Making 
that therefore, one leg of a right-angled triangle, prick down 
17, 59 centeſms, the difference of latitude between thoſe 
places, out of the ſame equal parts from C to L, and draw 
BL — This repreſents the courſe and diſtance between the 


Lizard and Bermudas; and the extent LB meaſured on the | 


ſame equal parts, ſhews the diſtance to be 442, 31 centeſms, 
which allowing 20 leagues to a degree, is 886 leagues. 


Then, to find the courſe —With 609 of the chords, ſetting | 


one foot in L, with the other make marks at Y and Z; then 


the extent Z V, meaſured on the chord, ſhews the rhumb to 


be 662, 37 from the meridian.. This proportion in the 
preſent example, holds very juſt, according to Mercator's 
chart ; whereas the former proportion, by the middle latitude, 
would have given the rhumb 670, 2, from the meridian, 
and the diſtance 902 leagues. 

Again, making CA equal to CV, a line joining L A would 
be the courſe and diſtance according to the ſame longitudes 
and latitudes laid down on the plain chart; whereby the 
courſe ſhould be 72%, 17 from the meridian, and the di- 
ſtance 1155 leagues. See SAILING, CHART, Sc. 


RHYAS®, Prag, in medicine, a diminution or conſumption 


of the caruncula lachrymalis ſituate in the great canthus or 
angle of the eye. See CARUNCULA. en 

* The word is formed from the Greek, gu, to flow. | 
The rhyas is uſed in oppoſition to the encanthis, which is an 
exceſſive augmentation of the ſame caruncle. See En cAx- 
THIS, 
The cauſe of the rhyas is a ſharp humour falling on this 
part; and gnawing and conſuming it by degrees; though it 
is ſometimes alſo produced by the too great 10 of catheretics 
in the fiſtula Jachrymalis—It is cured by incarnatives. 
» RYME, or RIME, in poetry, the ſimilar 
ſound, or cadence and termination of two words which end 
two verſes, Fc. See VERSE. | | 
Or, rhyme is a ſimilitude of ſound between the laſt ſyllable or 
ſyllables of one verſe, | and the laſt ſyllable or ſyllables of a 


verſe ſucceeding either immediately or at a diſtance of two or 


ree lines, 


| * 5 is a modern invention, the product of a Gothic age: 


* ton calls it the modern bondage. Yet ſome authors will 
: ve it, that the Engliſh, French, &c. borrow their rhyme 
rom the Greeks and Latins—The Greek orators, ſay they, 
Who endeavoured to tickle the ears of the people, affected a 
certain cadence of periods, which ended alike, and called them 
2 The Latins, who imitated them, called theſe 
Thins terminations, ſimiliter deſinentia. 
is af ectation increaſed as the Latin tongue declined; ſo 
t in the later Latin writers, ſcarce any thing is more com- 
12 than rhyming periods. I 
. F. rench, and from them the Engliſh, &c. adopted this 
ence of rhyme, which ſeemed to them more pretty, and 


OY than the metrical verſes of the Greek and Roman 


MEAsuRE 4 
TION, &c. © » QuanTITY, VERSIFICA | 


poetry in rhyme-was much in vogue in 


a kind of Latin 
century ; and the verſes thus running were called 


the complement whereof is 680; and ſo 


\ 41 


RHY 


leonine verſes; for what reaſon Camden owns he does nt 
know; (for a lion's tail, ſays he, does not anſwer to the 
middle parts as theſe verſes do) but doubtleſs they had their 
name from a canon called Leoninus, who firſt compoſed them 
with ſucceſs, and of whom we have ſeveral pieces remaining, 
addreſſed to pope Adrian IV. and Alexander III. Sce LEO. 
NINE werſes, | | 
Camden has given us a collection of Latin rhymes of our an- 
tient Engliſh writers; among whom Walter de Mapes, arch- | 
_ deacon of Oxford, in the time of king Henry II. makes a 

principal figure: eſpecially for two pieces, the one in praiſe 
of wine, beginning, 

Hihi eft propoſitum in taberna mori, 

Vinum fit oppoſitum morientis ori ; | 

Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chori, 

Deus fit propitius huic potatori. | 
The other againſt the pope, for forbidding the clergy to have 
wives ; beginning, | 

Priſciani regula penitus caſſatur | 

Sacerdos per hic & hæc olim declinatur ; 

Sed per hic ſolummado, nunc articulatur, 

Cum per noftrum præ ſulem hæc amoveatur. 
Since the reſtoration of learning in the 16th century, attempts 
have been made to baniſh rhyme out of the modern poetry, 
and to ſettle the Engliſh and French: verſes on the footing of 
the antient Greek and Latin ones ; by fixing the quantities 
of the ſyllables, and truſting wholly to thoſe, and the numbers 
or meaſure. See QUANTITY, NUMBERS, &c: 
This, Milton has done with great ſuceeſs, in his Paradiſe 
Loft, and other pieces; and after him Philips, Addiſon, and 
ſome others—Verſes of this kind we call blank verſes. 
The French have attempted the ſame, but not with the ſame 
ſucceſs—Jodelet made the firſt eſſay; and after him Paſquier ; 
but they failed. Paerſſat and Rapin followed them, and failed 
like them. Their hexameter and ſapphic verſes were neither 
imitated nor approved ; and the cadence of rhyme was pre- 
ferred to quantity, or the uſe of long and ſhort ſyllables. 
Des Portes likewiſe made ſome eſſays of verſes conſtructed of 
long and ſhort verſes without rhyme, but the attempt only ſer- 
ved to convince the world that this kind of meaſure is incon- 
ſiſtent with the genius of the French tongue. | 
To ſucceed in ſuch kind of verſes there muſt be a liberty of 
varying the order of the words, or of changing their ſitua- 
tion as may beſt ſuit the occaſions of the poet; of making 
the ſubſtantive either go before, or follow after the verb, as 
the verſe requires, &c. Now none of the modern tongues ad- 
mit of ſuch an arbitrary ſituation of the words equally with 
the antient; yet none more than the Engliſh, nor leſs than 
the French. See ConSTRUCTION. | 
Rhymes are either ſingle, or double, or treble ; though the two 
laſt are now diſuſed. | 

Single RHYMES are divided into perfect or whole rhymes, and 
imperfect or half rhymes. _ ; 

A whole or perfect RHYME is where there is a fimilitude of 
ſound, without any difference ; or where a thorough iden- 
tity of ſound appears in the pronunciation of the two ſyllables, 
notwithſtanding that there may by ſome difference in the or- 
thography. 2 8 

An imperfect or half RHYME is where there is a ſimilitude 
with a difference, either in reſpe& of the pronunciation or 
the orthography ; but chiefly the former, 7 
In the time of S. Louis, the French began to be more exact 
in their verſification; and to diſtinguiſh their rhymes into 
maſculine and feminine ; and to obſerve a regular mixture of 

the two, in their verſes — The invention of this mixture is 
uſually attributed to Marot; however it was Ronſard who 
firſt practiſed it with ſucceſs. See MAascuLine. 

The feminine RHYME is that where the laſt ſyllable of the rhyme 

ends with an e mute or quieſcent : as in dove, belle, &c. 

Maſculine RHYMEs are thoſe of all other words. 

Menage obſerves that maſculine rhymes cloſe the periods bet- 
ter : but that feminines, being the ſofter and more _— 
ing, end more E eſpecially in mournful ſubjects. 

Double RyyMEs by the French called rich rhymes,. are thoſe 

where the two words terminate alike through the whole two 
laſt ſyllables, as /quabble and rabble, &c. 

Plain RHYMES are thoſe where the two rhyming verſes ſuc- 

ceed immediately to each other. | 

Croſs RYYMEs, thoſe where the verſes are ſo diſpoſed as that 
the firſt rhymes with the third, and the ſecond with the 
fourth, Cc. | 2 

Aſſenant RHYMEs. See the article ASSONANT. 

RHYPTICS, RaverTica, "Purrixe, in medicine, detergent 
remedies, or cleanſers. See DETERGENT. ; 

RHYTHM, RRYTHMUS, Polos, in muſic, the variety 

in the movement as to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs, length and 
ſhortneſs of the notes. See Nor E and HETERORHYTH- 
MUS, | 
Or, the rhythmus may be defined more generally, the pro- 
porcion e of a motion bear to each other. See 


YTHMICA.. | : . 
Aviſtides among the antient muſicians, applies the word ryth- 


mus three ways: viz. either to immoveable bodies, when 
their parts are rightly proportioned to each other; as a well- 
made ftatue, &c. or to things that move regularly, as in 
handſame walking, in dancing, in the dumb ſhews of the 
pantomimes, &c. or thirdly, to the motion of ſound, or the 
voice; in which, the rythmus conſiſts of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables or notes joined together in ſucceſſion in ſome kind of 
order, ſo as their cadence on the ear may be agreeable. 
This, in oratory conſtitutes what we call a numerous ſtile, and 
when the tones of the voice are well choſon, an harmonious 
fiyle. See STYLE and NUMBERs. | 
In effect, rythmus in the general js perceived either by the 
eye or ear; and may either be with or without metre: but 
e ſtrict muſical rhythm is only perceived by the ear, and 
cannot exiſt without it—The firſt either exiſts without ſound, 
as in dancing; or with ſound; it may be either without 
any difference of acute and grave, as in a drum, or with a 
variety of theſe as in a ſong. 5 
The mee of the antients Mr Malcom obſerves, was 
very different from that of the moderns — The former was 
only that of the long and ſhort ſyllables of the words and 
verſes: it depended altogether on the poetry, and had no 
other forms or varieties than what the metrical art afforded. 
The changes therein are none but thoſe made from one kind 
of metre to another, as from Iambic to Choraic, Cc. 
In the modern muſic, the conſtitution of the rhythmus differs 
from that of the verſe, ſo far, that in ſetting muſic to words, 
- the thing chiefly regarded is to accommodate the long and 
ſhort notes to the ſyllables in ſuch manner, as that the words 
be well ſeparated, and the accented ſyllable of each word ſo 
conſpicuous, that what is ſung may be diſtinctly underſtood. 
See MELopy. 
Voſſius in his book de poematum cantu & viribus rhythmi, ex- 
tols the antient rhythmus— Though he owns it was confined 
to the metrical feet ; yet ſo well did they cultivate their lan- 


guage, eſpecially in what relates to the rhythmus ; that the | 


whole effect of the muſic was aſcribed to it, as appears by that 
ſaying of theirs, r way Taps fing & ge. See Music, 
PAN TOMIME, Sc. See alſo Op E, Cc. 

RHYTHM, RHyYTHMUs, in the antient poetry, denotes the 
meaſure of the feet, or the number and combination of long 
and ſhort ſyllables; called alſo metre and quantity. See ME A- 
SURE, QUANTITY, &c. 1 5 
Voſſius attributes the whole force of the antient muſic to 
their happy rhythmus but this is ſomewhat inconceivable. 


Mr Malcolm rather takes it, that the words and ſenſe of 


what was ſung had the chief effect: hence it was that in all 
the antient muſic the greateſt care was taken, that not a ſyl- 
lable of the words ſhould be loſt, leſt the muſic ſhould be 
ſpoiled. 

Pancirollus ſeems of this opinion; and the reaſon he gives 
why the modern muſic is leſs perfect than the antient, is, that 
we hear ſounds without words. See Music. 

Voſſius ſays, the rhythm which does not expreſs the very forms 
and figures of things, can have no effect; and that the an- 
tient poetical numbers alone are juſtly contrived for this end 
He adds, that the modern languages and verſe is altogether 


unfit for muſic ; and that we ſhall never have any right vocal 


muſic till our poets learn to make verſes capable of being ſung, 
i. e. till we new model our languages, reſtore the antient 
quantities and metrical feet, and baniſh our barbarous 
rhymes. . 7 7 85 ; 

Our verſes, ſays he, run all as it were on one foot; ſo that 
we have not any real rhythmus at all in our poetry: he adds, 
that we mind nothing farther than to have ſuch a number of 
ſyllables in a verſe, of whatever nature, and in whatever or- 
der. But this is an unjuſt exaggeration. See VERSE. 
RHYTHMICA, RHyTHMICE, Prfwxy, in the antient 


muſic, that branch of muſic which regulated the rhythmus. 


See RHYTHMUS. | 

The rhythmica conſidered the motions ; regulated their mea- 
ſure, order, mixture, c. ſo as to excite the paſſions, keep 
them up, augment, diminiſh, or allay them. 

Ariſtides and other antient muſical writers, divided artificial 
muſic into harmonica, rhythmica, and metrica. See Muſic, 
But the rhythmica with them likewiſe comprehended dumb 
motions, and in effect, all rhythmical, i. e. regular motion. 
Porphyry divides muſic into harmonica, rhythmica, me- 


trica, organica, poetica, and hypocritica, See HARMONI1- 


'The antients ſeem to have had no rhythm in their muſic | 


beſide the long and ſhort ſyllables of their words and verſes, 
which were ſung, and always made a part of their muſic ; 
ſo that the rhythmica with them was only the application of 
the metrical feet, and- the various kinds of verſes uſed by 
them The modern goes much farther. See RyyTHM. 


RHYTHMOPOEIA, one of the muſical faculties, as they | 
are called, which preſcribes rules for the motions, or rhythm. | 
See RHYTHM. e 
The antient rbythmopeia is very defective - We find nothing 
of it in the books of the antients but ſome general hints; 
which can ſcarce be called rules. In their explications there 


* 


appears nothing but what belongs to the wards a, .. 
their ſongs, which is a ſtrong preſumption th ey = Verſes of 
See 8 "0 ther, 
RIAL“, or RxAl, a ſpaniſh filver coin; bein | 

part of the piaſter or pieces of eight, See Pt 7 5 

* The word in che original Spaniſh, real, fignife li 
The rial is equal to about ſix pence } ſterling, % 
The filver rial is equal to 34 ſilver maravedis 


rial to 44 copper maravedis, which only dou, "I 17 * | 


; to 
maravedis. See MARAVEDI. 18 fler 


There are alſo r:als of eight, rialt of four, rial; of two. an 
half rial — The rials of eight are the piaſters; thoſe of f 2 
half piaſters, &c. a 225 
Great quantities of rials, or rials of eight, are caeg: 
the Eaſt-Indies, where they are divide into ar 
and received on different footings, viz. the old via "ie 
by the chaplet around, whereof 100 are current for 21 © 
pees : the ſecond, ** by 9 of it's bead, cur 
rent at 2121 rupees for 100; an new at 208 

* 100 * ot 8 un Mate 
IAL or ROYAL is alſo the name of a piece of ; 
current among us for ten ſhillings, See Gone we 
In 1 Henry VI. by indenture of the mint, a pound Weight of 
gold of the old ſtandard was coined into 45 rial;, going for 
ten ſhillings a-piece, or a proportional number of half rial 
going at five ſhillings a- piece: or rial farthings, which wen 
at 2s. and 2 d. | | 
In x Henry VIII. the gold rial was ordered to go at 11. 

34. —In 2 Elizabeth gold riak were coined at 154. A per, 
when a pound weight of old ſtandard gold was to be coined 
into 48 rials. — In 3 James I. roſe rials of gold were coine 
at 30 s. a-piece, and ſpur-rials at 15s. See Moxzv. 

RIBBAND), or RI BBoND, a narrow fort of ſilk, chiefly 
uſed for head ornaments, badges of chivalry, &c. See Silk. 
The knights of the garter wear a blue ribbond, thoſe of the 
thiſtle, a green ribbond, &c. ſcarfwiſe. See Corr ax, 


GARTER, e. 

RinBAnD, or RiBBoN, in heraldry, is the eighth part of a 
bend. See Tab. Herald. fig. $2. See allo the article Bexy. 
It is borne a little cut off from the out- lines of the eſcutchcon; 
thus; he beareth or, a ribband gules. 

RIBBING nails. See the article NAIL. 

RIBS, coftz, in anatomy, long, arched bones; ſerving to 
form or ſuftain the inner ſides of the thorax, or breaſt— See 


Tab. Anat. (Ofteol) fig. 7. lit. p. p. p. &c. ſee allo Box and 
THORAx. 1 


The ribs are in number 24; twelve on each ſide— Their 
figure is an imperfect ſegment of a circle, harder, rounder, 
and more incurvated towards their articulation with the ver- 
tebræ, than at the other extremity towards the ſternum, 
which is thinner, broader, and more ſpungy. 
The ribs are divided into true or genuine, and ſpurios. 
The true R1ss are the ſeven upper pair, which are thus diſtin- 
uiſhed, as forming the moſt perfect arches, and as having a 
— articulation with the ſternum See Tab. Anat. (Oel 
fe- 3: lit. a. a. &c. ſee alſo STERNUM. 
The five lower are called nothæ, or ſpurious R1ss, as being 
ſmaller, ſhorter, and more cartilaginous than the reſt, and 
not reaching ſo far as the ſternum, which makes their articu- 
lation very lax; in regard they terminate in long, foft carti- 
lages, which bending upwards are joined to the upper ribs. 
—dee Tab. Anat. (Ofteol) fig. 3. lit. c. c. &c. 
On the inſide of the true r;bs, except the loweſt, and ſome- 
times the next to it, runs a pretty deep ſinus, reaching from 
the end next the ſpine, almoſt to it's juncture with the 
cartilage. | 
All the ribs, together with the ſternum, are raiſed by the re. 
ſpiratory muſcles, in the action of inſpiration ; by 
means, and the deſcent of the diaphragm in that action, the 
cavity of the thorax is enlarged for the more commodious ex- 
panſion of the lungs, See RESPIRATION. . 
Rigs of a ſhip, are the timbers of the futtocks, when of 
planks are off; ſo called becauſe they are bent like the ria 
a carcaſe or ſkeleton. | | as 
RICE, oriza, a grain or a ſeed of a leguminous plant of 
ſame name; frequent in the Eaſt-Indies, in Greece, 
Italy. See LEcuminous. ; (9 OO mel 
The grains of rice which grow in cluſters each termine 
with a ſpica or beard, are incloſed ſeverally in yellow pf 
capſulz, or caſes. When ftript of their ſkin they 00 : 
moſt oval; of a ſhining white colour, and as it were ps 
rent. Rice grows in moiſt marſhy places. 1 
Throughout the Eaſt, and a great part of the 4 * ihe 
is the principal food, and ſerves for bread—ln the Indies 
women thraſh and dreſs all the rice, which is 2 el eg, | 
office, that the men leave to them either out of idleneb, 
diſreſpect. ng 5 . in time 
Rice is a great food in the Roman Catholic countries it in 
of Lent— The ordinary preparation is by firſt n of 
water, then boiling it in milk—Some make it into 2 6 
farina, or flower, by pounding it in a mortar, after 


| firſt put it hot water, and again waſhed it out in cold. Bin 
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Rips, in the m 


f 
RIP 


f ours, to moderate fluxes of the 
ſoften and e eat their fowls and other 
eye heb rice and ſaffron — The Chineſe make a wine of 
_—_ "hich is of an amber colour, taſtes like Spaniſh wine, 
44 — them for their common drink In ſome parts of 
a 


Europe they alſo draw a very ſtrong brandy or ſpirit from rice. 
dee BRANDY and SPIRIT. 


RICKETS, RRACHITISs, in medicine, a diſorder affect- 


a hildren, and cauſing a conſiderable protu- 
ing the ban or diſtortion thereof, See CHILDREN, 


berance, incurvation, 


Bo ariſes from a fault in ſwathing the child ; rol- 


ing hi ht in ſome places, and too looſe in others 
W pe And or too often in the ſame 
3 or ſuffering him to be long wet It is likewiſe attri- 
—— e the want of proper motion, and the uſing of the 
child to be borne in one arm only; whence the legs and knees 
emain too long in the ſame incurvated ſituation. 
Or it may be occaſioned by ſome fault in the digeſtion, occa- 
ſioning the aliment to be unequally applied to the body, by 
which ſome parts of the bones increaſe in bulk more than the 
reſt. ; 
lets uſually appear between the firſt eight months, and 

2 of * chile age: the part it affects grows lax, 
flaccid, and weak; and if it be the legs, they become unable 
to ſupport the body — All the parts ſubſervient to voluntary 
motion are likewiſe debilitated and enfeebled ; and the child 
grows pale, ſickly, flothful, and cannot fit erect. 

His head generally becomes too large for the trunk, and can- 
not be ſupported or managed by the muſcles of the neck, 
which gradually wear away. Swellings, and knotty excre- 
ſcencies appear in the wriſts, ancles, and tips of the ribs; 
and the bones of the legs and thighs grow bowed or crooked 
— The like diſorder ſometimes alſo ſeizes the bones of the 

rms. | : 
If the ſymptoms continue long, the thorax becomes ſtrait, a 
difficulty of reſpiration enſues, as alſo a cough, and a hectic 
fever ; the abdomen ſwells, the pulſe grows weak and lan- 


guid, and the ſymptoms increaſing, at length prove 


mortal. 
When the child is able to talk before he can make uſe of his 
legs, he is preſumed to have the r:c#ets, 


When the diſorder is taken early, it may be remedied by 


proper bolſters and bandages, ſuited to the parts affected: but 
when the bones are grown rigid and inflexible, other mecha- 
nical contrivances, as padding, ſtrait boots, and ſeveral forts 
of machines or engines, made of paſte-board, whale-bone, 


tin, &c. are made uſe of; to reſtore the diſtorted bones to 
their natural ſtraitneſs. | 


Cold bathing is alſo found of ſervice in the rictets, before 
the diſtemper comes to be confirmed, during May and June; 
continuing the child in the water two or three ſeconds at 
each plunge. 


Others chuſe a Jiniment of rum and palm oil; and others 


a plaiſter de minio and oxycroceum, applied along the back, 


do cover the whole ſpine — Dry frictions over the whole 
body, with a warm linnen cloth before the fire, eſpecially 
on the parts affected, are found of ſervice. The oil of 
ſnails is very famous for the ſame intention, being what 
drops from them, after bruifing and ſuſpending them in a 
flannel bag. With this the limbs and ſpinal bone are 4. 


nointed. 


RIDDLE. See the article ENIGMA. 
RIDE, of hazle, or other w 


f ood, is a group or plump of ſpri 
ſhooting out of the ſame root, or 8 ene 
anage — To ride ſignifies to learn to ride — 


Thus, he rides under a good maſter, See HorsE, HEEL 
and GENET. 


5 in the ſea language, is a term variouſly applied — Thus, 


a ip is faid to ride, when her anchors hold her faſt, ſo that 
my TO not away by the force of the wind or tide. 
g ip is ſaid to ride well, when ſhe is built ſo as not to over- 
eat herſelf into an head ſea, as that the waves over-rake her 
(that is, over waſh her) from ſtem to ſtern. _ 1 
ip rides à croſs, when ſhe rides with her main-yards and 


fore yards hoiſted up to t; 5 
weak alike. up to tue hounds ; and both yards and arms 


She is ſaid to ride a pee when one end of the yard is peeked | 


up, and the other ha „ 9 1 
when in weighing, hes down: this is alſo ſaid of a ſhip 


See PREk. e is brought directly over her anchor. 


> 5 = ge athwar t, when her ſide is to the tide — 
ne 4 . h court wind and tide, when the wind hath equal 
weg ver her one way and the tide another —If the wind 


TY " power over her than the tide, ſhe is ſaid to ride 


"ae is aid to ride bowſeful, when in a ireſs of weather ſhe 
gn 8 10 0 e that the water runs in at her hawſes. 
pes 1 e when her yards are ſtruck down 
5 Or W | 
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Rice is of ſome uſe in medicine, being eſteemed proper to 
1 


RIDEAUP®, in fortification, a ſmall elevation of earth, ex- 
tending itſelf lengthways on a plain; ſerving to cover a camp, 
or give an advantage to a poſt. 

The word in it's orignial French ſignifies a curtain or cover; 

formed from the Latin, ridellum— Borel derives it from ridere. 

A rideau is alſo convenient for thoſe who would beſiege a 

place at a near diſtance, and to ſecure the workmen in their 
approaches to the foot of a fortreſs. 

RIDE Au, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a trench, the earth where- 
of is thrown up on it's ſide; to ſerve as a parapet for cover- 
ing the men. See TRENCH. 

RIDERS, in a ſhip, are great timbers both in the hold and 
aloft, which are bolted on to other timbers to ſtrengthen 
them when the ſhip is diſcovered to be too ſlightly built — 
See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. n. 47. 49. 50. 

RIDER is alſo uſed for after-clauſes, added to bills, whilſt 


they are depending in parliament. See BiLL and PA R- 
LIAMENTr. 


Out-RIDp ERS. See the article OuT-riders. 

RID ER-xoll. See the article RoL L. | 

RIDGE, in building, the higheſt part of the roof or covering 
of a houſe. See Roor. | 
Ridge is particularly uſed for the piece of wood wherein the 
rafters meet. See RAFTER. 

RIDGE-TyYLE. See the article TYLE. 

RIDGES of a horſe's mouth, are wrinkles or riſings of the 
fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running a-croſs from one ſide 
of the jaw to the other, with interjacent furrows. See HoRsE. 
It is commonly in the third or fourth ridge that the farriers 
ſtrike with the horn in order to bleed a horſe whoſe mouth is 
over-heated. 

RIDGLING, or RipGEL, among farriers, Cc. the male of 
any beaſt that has been but half gelt. See GeLDinG. 

RIDICULE. See LAUOHTER, Risinility, Sc. 

RIDING, a diviſion of Yorkſhire ; whereof there are three, 
v1z, the Eaſt- riding, Weſt- riding, and North- riding. 

In indictments in that county, it is neceſſary the town and 
riding be expreſſed. 

RIDING-CLERK, one of the ſix clerks in chancery, 
who in his turn, for one year, keeps the controllment books 
of all grants that paſs the great ſeal that year. See CLERK, 
GRANT, Ce. 

RIENS arrear, in law, a kind of plea uſed to an action of 
debt, upon arrearages of accounts; whereby the defendant 
alledges that there is nothing in arrear. See ARREAR, 

RI ENS paſſe par le fait, nothing paſſes by the deed, is the form 
of an exception taken in ſome caſes to an action. See Ex- 
CEPTION and DEED. | 

Riexs par deſcent, nothing by deſcent, is the plea of an heir, 
when ſued for his anceſtor's debt, though he had no lands 
from him by deſcent, nor has aſſets in hand. See DESc ENT. 

RIER, or REtRr-counTY, RETRO CoMiTATUs, is 
uſed in our law books in oppoſition to open county. See 
CounTY. | | 
This appears to be ſome public place, which the ſheriff ap- 
points for -the receipt of the king's money, after the end of 
the county court—Fleta ſays it is dies craſtinus poft comitatum. 

RIGADOON *, a kind of dance, borrowed originally from 
Provence; performed in figure, by a man and a woman— 
The rigadoon is gay, merry, &c. | 
The word is formed from the French rigodon, which ſignifies 

the ſame. 

RIGEL. See the article REGEL. | 

RIGGING, of a /hip, includes her whole cordage ; or all 
the ropes belonging to her maſts, and yards, &c.—See Tab. 
Ship, fig. 1. ſee alſo CoxD AGE, Roe, &c. - 
A ſhip is ſaid to be well-rigged when all her ropes are of their 
fit ſize, in proportion to her burden — She is over-rigged, 
when her ropes are too big for her; which wrongs her much 
in her ſailing, and is apt to make her heel. See SHIP. | 

RIGHT, in geometry, ſomething that lies evenly, and with- 
out-inclining or bending one way or another. 

Thus, a right line is that whoſe ſeveral points all tend the 
fame way. See Line, INCLINATION, and ,PARAL- 
L EI. 
In this ſenſe right ſignifies as much as traight, and ſtands op- 
poſed to curved or crooked, See CURVE. Os th. 

Ricar angle is that formed by two lines falling perpendicularly 
on one another. See PERPENDICULAR. | | 
The quantity or meaſure. of a right angle is a quadrant of a 

circle, or 900 — All right angles therefore are equal. See 
ANGLE. | | 
In this ſenſe the word. right ſtands oppoſed to obligue. See 
OBLIQUE. | 015 s 
ee is underſtood of a figure when it's ſides are at 
right angles, or ſtand perpendicularly one upon another. 
See FIGURE. 5 ; | | 
This ſometimes; holds in all the angles of the figure, as in 
ſquares and reQangles ; ſometimes, only in part, as in right 
angled triangles. # 10 1 | 
f 0 E. 5 
ackern Be the nech 8 


RIL 


Ricnr lined angle. Sce the article ANGLE. 


Jongitude, and that juſt ſo much as the number of degrees ſhe 


RIM 


reſemblance thereto : as ring pudendi, fiſſura 


we are in the dark as to the perſon who firſt invented, « 


Ri6arT ine. See the article SINE. ſame with vulva ; rima laryngis, the aperture of 9 the 2 
The word here ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to verſed. See | called the glottzs, See GLOrTISs, Cc. me kam, nge 
VERSE PD. RiMa, is alſo uſed for a narrow aperture of ; ſmall c.. eſtce 

RIGHT ſphere, is that where the equator cuts the horizon at under the fornix, opening into the infundibulum; e cult m 
right angles Or, that wherein the poles are in the horizon, the third ventricle of the brain. See Baan and yo you 
and the equator in the zenith. See SPHERE. TRICLE. | Ex. At f 
Such is the poſition of the ſphere with regard to thoſe who RIM E in poetry. See the article Ruyme. ger! 
live directly under the equator The conſequences hereof are, | RIN D, the kin of any fruit that may be cut off, 9 17 
that they have no latitude nor elevation of the pole They See SKIN, FRUIT, Ec. e Pared, in / 
can ſee nearly both poles of the world ; all the ſtars rife, cul- The outer coat of the cheſnut, ſet with prickles e that 
minate, and ſet with them, and the ſun always riſes and larly called the urchin- lite rind. 9 "FG 4 
deſcends at right angles to their horizon, and makes their Rind, is alſo uſed for the inner bark of trees; or that ( of 2 
days and nights equal. See LATITUDE, STAR, RISING, whitiſh, juicy ſubſtance, adhering immediately tg "we Cart 
Day, Nichir, &c. See TREE and Woody. 000 the 
In a right ſphere the horizon is a meridian; and if the ſphere Through this it is that the ſap, in the modern theory of 1 
be ſuppoſed to revolve, all the meridians ſucceſſively become getation, is ſuppoſed to return from the extremities i 7 
horizons, one after another. Sce HoRtzod, &c. branches to the root ; the veſlels hereof being ſuppoſed to 4 wy 

RicnT Aſcenſion, of the ſun, or a ſtar, is that degree of | the office of arteries ; whence Mr Bradley calls them oy 2 
the equinoctial, accounted from the beginning of aries, which] veſſels. See BARK. See allo PLANT and VEG Fog "oY 
rites with the ſun or ſtar in a right ſphere. See ASCE N- TION, * 5 
SION, Grafting in theRiND. See ENGRAFTING. jobs 

Angle of RIGHT aſcenſion. See ANGLE. RING, annullus, a little moveable, put on the finger either Ra 

Parallax of RIGHT aſcenſion. See PARALLAxX. by way of ceremony, or of ornament. : _ 

RIH deſcenſion. See the article DEsCENSION. The biſhop's ring, makes a part of the pontifical apparaty;. ad 

Parallax of RIGHT deſcenſiun. See PARALLAX. and is eſteemed a pledge of the ſpiritual marriage between the A: 

RicnT, ſailing, is when a voyage is performed on ſome biſhop and his church. See Brsmop. | th 
one of the four cardinals points. See SAILING and CaR- The epiſcopal ring is of a very antient ſtanding—The fours P. 
DIN AL point. council of Toledo, held in 633, appoints, that a biſhop cop. TE 
If a ſhip fail under the meridian, that is, on the north or demned by one council, and found afterwards innocent by , Or 
ſouth points, ſhe varies not in longitude at all, but only fecond, ſhall be reſtored, by giving him the ring, ſtaff, Cr. of 
changes the latitude, and that juſt ſo much as the number of From biſhops, the cuſtom of the ring has paſſed to cardini ſe 
degrees ſhe hath run. See LaT1TUDE. who are to pay, I know not what ſum, pro jure annuli Py an 
If a ſhip ſail under the equinoctial, upon the very eaſt or weſt | nalitii. See CARDINAL. ki 
points, ſhe alters not her latitude at all, but only changes the | Origin of Rings — Pliny, lib. xxxvii. cap. 1. obſerves, that pr 


E Uſe 

has run. See LonGiTUDE. wore the ring ; for that what is ſaid of Prometheus, as allo i ; 5 
If ſhe ſail directly eaſt or weſt, under any parallel, ſhe there Midas's ring, are fables. The firſt among whom we find the F fi 
alſo altereth not her latitude, but only the longitude ; yet ring in uſe, are the Hebrews, Gen. xxxviii. where Judah, tl 
not according to the number of degrees of the great circle] Jacod's ſon, gives Tamar his ring or ſignet, as a pledge vi ri 
ſhe hath failed in, as under the equinoCtial, but more accord- his promiſe : but the ring appears to have been in uſe at the 7 
ing as the parallel is remoter from the equinoctial towards ſame time among the Egyptians, from Gen. xi. where Pha- 0 
the pole. For the leſs any parallel is, the greater is the differ-¶ raoh puts his ring upon Joſeph's hand as a mark of the power t] 
ence of longitude, See Ryums. he gave him. And in the firſt book of Kings, chap. Xi. Je- A 
RIGHT circle, in the ſtereographical projection of the ſphere, zebel ſeals the warrant ſhe ſent for the killing of Naboth n 
is a circle at right angles to the plane of projection, or that with the king's ring. if 
which paſſes through the eye. See CIRCLE, PROJECTION The antient Chaldeans, BabyJonians, Perſians and Greeks, b 
and STEREOGRAPHIC, had likewiſe the uſe of the ring; as appears from ſeveral paſ- ] 
RicnT, RECTUM, in logics and ethics. See REcTI-| fages in Scripture, and from Quintus Curtius, who tells us { 


TUDE. 
In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to wrong, erroneous, 
falſe, &c. See ERROR, FALSHOoOD, c. 

RIO Hr, jus, in law, ſignifies not only a property, for which 
a writ of right lies, but alſo any title or claim, cither by vir- 
tue of a condition, mortgage, or the like, for which no 
action is given by law, but only an entry. See PROPERTY. 
Such are, jus propreetatis, a right of property : jus poſſeſſionis, 
a right of poſſeſſion, and jus proprietatis & poſſeſſionts, a right 
both of property and poſſeſſion. See PossEess1o0Nn, c. 
This laſt was formerly called jus duplicatum—As, if a man 
be diſſeiſed of an acre of land, the diſſeiſee hath jus propri- 
etatis; the diſſeiſor hath jus paſſeſſianis, and if the diſſeiſee re- 
leaſe to the diſſeiſor, he hath ui proprietates & poſſeſſionts, 

Hereditary RIH r. See the article HEREDITARY. of their ſtatues, before thoſe of Numa, and Servius Tullus. 

Pretenſed RiGHT. Sec PRETENSED. He adds, that it was in uſe among the antient Gaul and Bri 

RIGHT of 'reformation. See REFORMATION, tons. See SEAL, _ 

Writ of Rar. See the article WRIT. Matter of RIN GS There were ſome of one ſingle metal, and 

RIGHT in court, See RECTUS in curia. others of a mixture, or of two. For the iron and filver were 

RIGHT diſtillatiun. See DISTILLATION. frequently gilt ; or at leaſt the gold was encloſed within the 

R1GHrT the helm, a fea phraſe, ordering to keep the helm even iron, as appears from Artemidorus, lib. ii. cap. 5. — 

with the middle of the ſhip. See HELM. Romans were contented with iron rings a long time; and 

RIGID marble. See the article MARBLE. | Pliny aſſures us, that Marius firſt wore a gold one in hist 

RIGIDITY, among philoſophers, a brittle-hardneſs ; or conſulate, which was in the year of Rome 650. Sometimes 
that kind of hardneſs ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mutual inden- 


2 the ring was iron, and the ſeal gold; ſometimes it M of 
tation of the component particles within one another. See low, and ſometimes ſolid ; ſometimes the ſtone was engra'e”s 


that Alexander ſealed the letters he wrote into Europe, with 
his own ſeal ; and thoſe into Aſia with Darius's ring. [ 
The Perfians will have Guiamſchild the fourth king of their ES #7 
firſt race, to have firſt introduced the ring, to ſeal his letters FE ! 
and other acts withal—The Greeks, Pliny thinks, knew no- - 
thing of the ring in the time of the Trojan war : the reaſon a 
he gives is, that we find no mention thereof in Homer, but . 
that when letters, Cc. were to be ſent away, they were g 
tied up, and the ſtrings knotted. = 
The Sabins had rings in Romulus's time; and it is to them 
probably, the practice firſt came from the Greeks ; and from 
them paſſed to the Romans, though it was ſome time before 
it got footing there —Pliny cannot learn which of the kings 
of Rome firſt adopted it; but there are no ſigns of it in a0 


HARDNEss. | | and ſometimes plain; and the graving ſometimes in relievo 
Rigidity is oppoſed to ductility, malleability, &c. See Du c- and ſometimes in creux ; the laſt were called gemmæ ahbe; 
TILITY. 1 


the former gemmæ ſculptura prominente. 5 
The manner if ee the RING has been various: 25 
Jeremy, chap. xxii. it appears that the Hebrews Mole 3 : 
their right hand, Among the Romans, before they 
to be adorned with ſtones, and while the graving Kay / 0 
on the metal itſelf, every body wore them with ple gd « 
what hand and finger he liſted — When ſtones cam "|, 
added ; they wore them 'altogether on the left hand; 
would have been held an exceſſive foppery to have pu 


RIGLET. See the article REGLET. 

RIGOL, a kind of muſical inftrument, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſticks bound together, only ſeparated by beads — It makes a 
tolerable harmony, being well ſtruck with a ball at the end 
of a ſtick. „ 

RIGOR, in medicine, a convulſive ſnuddering, from ſevere 


cold, an ague- fit, or other diſorder. See HoRROR, FEVER, 
AGUE, &c. ; | 


RILL, or RivuLET. See the article Rives. on the right. Fw 
RIM, ina watch or clock, the circumference, or circular part Pliny ſays, they were at firſt wore on the fourth finger, 12 
of a wheel. See WHEEL, WATCH, CLOCK, Oc. an 


on the ſecond or index ; then on the little finger; Gs 
laſt on all the fingers, excepting the middle one—The 


wore them altogether on the fourth finger of the left hand, 


as we are informed by Aul. Gellius, lib. x. and the pag 4 


RIMA, litterally denotes a fiſſure, or chink. See Fis8uURE | 
and RHAGADES. | 


Hence, it is applied to ſeveral parts of the body that bear a 


RIN 
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RIS 

The word is formed from the Latin, ri9ta, of arietare, to 
run at each other as rams do. "Though, from an antient 
Gauliſh verſion of the bible, quoted by Skinner, riot ſhould 
rather ſeem originally to ſignify luxury and exceſs: whence 
our law riot might proceed; in regard theſe are frequently at- 
tended with quarrels. 

For the difference between a riot, rout, and unlawful aſſem- 
bly. See RouT and UNLAwFuL Aſſembly. | 
Kitchen gives us the following caſes of riots, viz.— The 
breach of incloſures, banks, conduits, parks, pounds, barns, 


the burning of ſtacks of corn, &c. Lambard adds, the beat- 


ing a man, and entering on a poſſeſſion forcibly. | 
By a late act of parliament, made on occaſion of the frequent 
pulling down of meeting-houſes, &c. by mobs, or rio- 
tous aſſemblies, about the time of the laſt rebellion ; a rot 
was made felony, if the rioters did not diſperſe after reading a 
proclamation made for that purpoſe. 

RIPENERS, in medicine, a ſort of topical remedies, called 
alſo drawers, digeſtives, maturantia, ſuppuratives, &c. See 
DicokSsTIVES, SUPPURATIVES, Oc. 

RIPENING. See MA TURATION, Dios T Iloxx, SUPPU- 
RATION, Ec. 

RISIBILIT X, che faculty of laughter. See LAUGHING. 
Rifibility is commonly ſuppoſed an attribute peculiar to man; 
as being the only creature capable of judging of what is ridi- 
culous me philoſophers go ſo far as to aflert, that the de- 
gree of judgment is always ſcen in that of laughter; fools ei- 
ther have too little or too much. 


Authors do not agree as to the peculiar mechaniſm in man, 


whereby laughter is raiſed—lt is uſually attributed to the 
communication between the plexus nervoſus, and the dia- 
phragmatic nerves. See CONSENT of parts. 
RISING, in aſtronomy, the appearance of the ſun, a ſtar, or 
other luminary above the horizon, which before was hid 
beneath it. See Horizon, SUN, STAR, Sc. vee alſo 
AMPLITUDE, | | 
By reaſon of the refraction of the atmoſphere, the heavenly 
bodies always viſe before their time, i. e. are ſeen above the 
Horizon, while they really are below it. See REFRAC- 
TION. 
There are three poetical kinds of viſing of the ſtars—The 
coſimical Risix , when a ſtar riſes at the fame time with 
the ſun. See Cos Mic Al. | 
Acronycal RisING is when the ſtar riſes at the ſame time that the 
ſun ſets. See ACRONYCAL. 
Heliacal, ſolar, or apparent RIsIx q, is when the ſtar emerges 
out of the ſun's rays near the horizon, and is no longer hid 
in his brightneſs ; which happens about 20 days after the 
conjunction of ſuch ſtar with the ſun ; more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the ſtar, it's diſtance, &c. See 
HELIACAL. | 
Heſiod long ago obſerved, that Sirius was hid 40 days; vz. 
20 days before his coſmical riſing, and 20 after Some na- 
tions of America, and among others the ſavages of Cayenna, 
regulate their civil year by the courſe of Sirius; beginning it 
with the Heliacal riſing of that ſtar. See CANICULA and 
CANICULAR. | 
To find the riſing, &c. of the ſum and ſtars by the globe. See 
GLOBE. 
RISK, or RIs uE, the hazard or chance of a loſs, damage, 
Sc. See CHANCE. | 
There is a great „i run in letting goods go upon credit to 
great lords, wives not authoriſed by their huſbands, and young 
people not yet arrived at the age of majority. 
Skinner derives the word from the Spaniſh, 7:/co, ſteep : Co- 
varruvias, from rige. In the barbarous Greek, they ſay, 
«Gxap, for periclitor, I hazard; and :&-, for lot or chance; 
which words as well as r:/que, Skinner thinks, may be de- 
duced from &7%w, for ae ro xv3, I caſt the dye. 
To prevent any 2 in invoices of merchandizes by ſea, tis 
uſual to inſure them. See POLICY of inſurance. _ 
The ri of merchandiſes commences from the time they are 
carried aboard In matters of inſurance, it is a maxim, that 
all is never to be r;/#ed on one bottom, or in the ſame veſſel ; 
to denote, that aſſurers muſt act with diſcretion in the 
ſigning of policies, and not hazard too much on each 
veſſel ; there being more to be expected from ſeveral than 
from one. 
RISUS, laughter. See the article LAUGHTER. | 


Risvus caninus is a kind of laughter wherein the lips are con- 


tracted, ſo as to ſhew all the teeth. 

Risus ſardonius, ſardonian laughter, is a forced, ſpightful 
laughter; or a laughter that does not go beyond the teeth. 
The phraſe is by ſome ſaid to be founded on this, that in 
Sardinia there is a venemous plant, which occaſions ſuch a 
contraction of the muſcles of the face in perſons it kills, that 
they ſeem to die laughing, _ 


RITE, Rirvs, in ſchool divinity, denotes the particular 


manner or form of celebrating or performing the religious 
ceremonies, which obtains in this or that place. See CE- 
REMONY. _ | 

The Eaſtern people, Armenians, Sc. celebrate divine ſervice 


RI T 


according to the Greek rite— The Weſtern world 
Latin rite; or that of the Roman church, Follow th 
The Engliſh obſerve the rite- of the church of Eno! 
ſcribed in the book of Common-prayer, c. &, 5 and, tre, 

RITORNELLO, or REFRErT, in muſic 8 
a ſong, or a repetition of the firſt verſes of the ſo ; 
end of each ſtanza or couplet. See Reperry; a. a tl 
The word is Italian, and ſignifies properly a Ife, 
a ſhort repetition, ſuch as that of an eccho, 9. o 
words of a ſong; eſpecially when the repetition i; m - 
a voice, by one or more inſtruments, UE ater 

But cuſtom has extended the uſe of the word to all 
nies, played before the voices begin, and which bred 0 
of prelude or introduction to what follows. A. 
In the partitions or ſcore of the Italian muſic, we fr 
find the ritornello's ſignified by the words j; N 
that the organ, ſpinnet, or the like, are to repeat whz ry 
voice has been ſinging. See REPEAT. de 

RITUAL, RiTuALE, a church- book, directing the ,, 
| . 8 Order 
and manner of the ceremonies to be obſerved in cle... 
divine ſervice, in a particular church, dioceſe, religious 
der, or the like. See RITE, CEREmony, Ce. 95 
The antient heathens had, likewiſe, their rituals, ring), 
libri; whereof thoſe of the Hetrurians were med. 0 
books contained the rites and ceremonies to be obſeryeg i h 
building a city, in the conſecrating a temple or an alta 1 
ſacrificing, deifying, in dividing the curiz, tribes, en 
and in general, all their religious ceremonies. See $4cy, 
FICE, APOTHEOsSIs, ALTAR, Cc. 

There are ſeveral paſſages in Cato's books, de re ruſſica, which 
may give us ſome idea of the rituals of the antients, 

RIVAGE, Rivacivm, a toll antiently paid to the king n 
ſome rivers, for the paſſage of boats or veſlels therein. de 
FERRY. 

RIVAL, RivaLis, a term of relation, applied to two per 

ſons who have the ſame pretenſion. See Cormvai, 
It is properly uſed for a competitor in love ; and hgurativel 
for an antagoniſt in any other purſuit—The intrigues of co- 
medies and romances uſually turn on the jealouſics of a, 
who diſpute for the ſame miſtreſs. 
The lawyers derive the word from the Latin, ius, ftrean, 
quod ab eodem rivo aquam hauriant. Donatus ſuppoſes it ty 
have been formed hence, that beaſts coming to drink at the 
ſame brook, or fountain, frequently quarrel. | 

Cælius ſays, that rivales were originally ſuch whoſe feld 
were parted by a brook or rivulet ; the courſe whereof being 
liable to be varied ſeveral ways, occaſioned frequent di- 

putes and law, ſuits. 

RIVER, fuvius, or flumen, in geography, a ſtream or current 
of freſh water, flowing in a bed or channel, from a ſource 
or ſpring, into the ſea, See WATER, &c. 

If the ſtream be not large enough to bear boats, or ſmall 

_ veſſels, loaden ; it is properly called in Engliſh, by the dim. 
nutive, rivulet or brook ; by the Latins, rivus; and the French, 
riviere—If it will only bear ſuch veſſels, the Latins call it 
annis—lf it be conſiderable enough to carry larger veſſels, it 
is called by the general name river ; by the Latins, fiuvu, 
and fumen ; and by the French, fleuve—ln all which, tie 
difference is only as to greater and leſs, 


then of 


which bear the ſame name from their ſource to their mouth. 
Others, none' but thoſe which empty themſelves immedutely 
into the ſea ; and not into any other river. See SEA and 
OcE AN. 
Rivulets, have their riſe, ſometimes, from great rains, ot 
great quantities of thawed ſnow ; eſpecially in mountainous 
places; as in the long ridges in Africa, India, Sumatra, ooo 
But the generality of 7ivulets ariſe from ſprings: der 
SPRING. 
Rivers themſelves all ariſe either from the confluence of fe 
veral rivulets, or from lakes, nor is there any great 77% 
ſuch as the Rhine, Elbe, Sc. known to flow from 3 ſingle 
ſpring— The Volga, e. gr. conſiſts of above two hundred n. 
vulets, all flowing into it, before it reach the Caſpian: dn 
the Danube receives as many. Pliny, indeed, and Cardan, 
ſay, that the Nile receives none ; but the later traveller 
into Abyſſinia aſſure us of the contrary. _. 
The Rhine, Rhone, Danube, Boryſthenes, c. ariſe of 
ginally from ſprings in the mountains; the Nile, Volga, 
great river of St Laurence, &c. from lakes. See LAKE: 
Phenomena and variations of RIVER Rivers are foun 1 
27 to great alterations, at different ſeaſons of the year, 4 
Dc. from frequent rains and melted ſnow—T hus in Peru nt. 
Chili many of the rivers are almoſt inſenſible in the ab by 
time, and only flow by day, as being then augment Thus 
the diſſolution of the ſnow. on the mountains Andes Sg 
the Volga abounds in water in May and June, As 
cover the ſand-banks, Ec. which all the reſt of the) 5 
bare, ſo as ſcarce to allow a paſſage to the loaden 


5 Le #4 intel 
ſo increaſed as to overflow; and that either in e 


from rain, or in the ſummer, from the melting of come 


Some will have none to be properly rivers, except thoſe 


| 4 
—Thus alſo the Nile, Ganges, Indus, &c, are freu, 


— wy 
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| creation, Varenius endeavours to prove to be all artificial, 
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a | under ground in the middle of 
Some re wy 88 again Ae places, like new 
their cour $ >» the Niger, which ſome coſmographers derive 
tgp 2 ancous channel from the Nile, becauſe it ſwells 
by a ſubterr time with the Nile without any other apparent 
at the KY fwelling: The Niger itſelf meeting the moun- 
cauſe y Nubia is hid under them, and riſes again on the 
tains 0 2 'the mountains. Thus alſo the Tygris is loſt 
* Taurus, Sc. _ . 
3 d the poets, mention ſeveral ſuch rivers about 
Ariſtotle, Al neus, a river of Arcadia, is particularly famed 
Aue i ſwallowed up in the ground, is ſuppoſed by 
WP 2 authors to continue it's progreſs under earth and 
the Gree Sicily 3 were breaking up near Syracuſe, it forms 
ſea, te . The great reaſon of this opinion is, that 
. lt h ſummer the river Arethuſa in Sicily, caſts up the 
2 1 cattle about the time of the celebration of the 
8 1 games, in Achaia, when the dung of victims was 
uſed 2 be caſt into the Alpheus. ſea b th 
ivers empty themſelves into the ea by one mouth, 
23 everal — Thus the Danube opens into the Euxine 
1 aps 7 ven mouths, the Nile by ſeven, and the Volga by at 
laſt Ms The cauſe of this variety of mouths Varenius 
rot cee. "rincipally to banks of ſand, Sc. formed therein; 
which gradually increaſing, form iſlands, whereby the chan- 
| is divided into ſeveral branches—Indeed, the antients tell 
5 that the Nile formerly only emptied itſelf at one mouth, 
called the oftium can;bicum ; and add, that the other fix are 
ow pr ole of rivers, except ſuch as were formed at the 


2nd dug by men —iis reaſons are, that when a new ſpring 
breaks forth, the water does not make itſelf a channel, but 
ſpreads over the adjacent land; ſo that the people have been 
neceſſitated to cut it a channel to ſecure their grounds and 
that a great number of channels of rivers are certainly known, 
from hiſtory, to have been dug by men, &c. 

As to the queſtion, whether thoſe rivers which run into others, 
have made themſelves that way by their own motion, or have 
been turned thither in canals cut by men ? he takes the lat- 
ter to be the more probable z and concludes the ſame of the 
arms or branches of rivers; and of the turns whereby iſlands 
are formed in the Tanais, Volga, &c. 


To the queſtion, why we have no falt rivers, when there 


are ſo many falt ſprings ? he anſwers, that it is becauſe men 
having no occaſion for ſalt water, have not dug channels to 
conduct the water of ſalt ſprings ; ſalt being procureable at 
leſs expence. See SALT. 
The water of moſt rivers lows impregnated with particles of 
metals, minerals, ſands, oily and fat bodies, &c. — Thus 
ſome 71vers bring ſands intermixed with grains of gold; of 
which kind is, 10. A river in Japon; 29. Another in the 
land Lequeo, near Japon; 30. A river in Africa called 
Arroe, breaking out of the roots of the mountains of the 
moon, wherein are gold mines: 49%. A river in Guinea, 
where the negroes ſeparate the gold duſt from the ſand, and 
ſell it to the Europeans, who traffic hither for that very pur- 
pole. 5% In ſome rivulets near the city of Mexico, are 
grains of gold taken up, eſpecially after rain; which is to be 
underſtood of all the other rivers ; none of which yield any 
thing conſiderable except in rainy ſeaſons. 69. In Peru, Su- 
matra, Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Guiana. Laſtly, there are 
ſeveral brooks in the countries about the Alps, eſpecially Ti- 
rol, out of whoſe waters gold is drawn, though there be no 
grains conſpicuous therein. Add to this, that the Rhine in 
many places affords a golden mud. See GoLv. 
As to rivers that bring grains of ſilver, iron, copper, lead, 
Sc. we find no mention of them in authors ; though doubt- 
leſs there are great numbers of each and many of the me- 
* _ of mineral waters are doubtleſs owing thereto. 
Kh 2 er omit a viv r in Germany which is ordi- 
9 de e Jo change iron into copper — The truth is, 
Rs. _ converſion of the metal ; all that is done 
a 9 ere vitriolic particles in the water, cor- 
ee l coves b etaching parts thereof by means of the 
the water, ſucceed in their room. See TR AN s- 
MU CATION, . 
From this variety in the mixture of the river water, reſult 
various qualities, different f. ecif 
Sc. See mineral W 5 
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me rivers, at certain ſeaf 
ons | | 
overflow their bank of the year, ſwell, ſo as to 


3, and drown the neighbouring lands — 
Of theſe the moſt pom is the Nile, which files ſo as to 
except the hills. The inundation begins 
5 8 
about the 17th day of June, and increaſes for the ſpace of 


forty days; and d 6 
the cities of 8 as many: during which period 


many iſlands. See N 
0 theſe inundations 


there afford! 
8 ( nome. n f reſpect con- 


for that year is fruitful 
Vor. 


ILOMETER, 


or barren, 


gravities, different colours, | 


e all built on hills, appear as ſo | 
Egypt owes all it's fertility ; the heavens 


e inundation is great or ſmall, Egypt 
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The antient Greeks, Sc. were miſtaken as to the cauſe of 
this inundation ; no body in thoſe days having travelled up to 
the ſource of the river: but the modern Engliſh and Por- 
tugueze traders into Congo, Angola, Monomotapa, &c. have 
let us into the ſecret — From them we learn that the ſpring, 
or ſource of the Nile is in a large lake called Zaire, round 
which are a great number of huge mountains, called the 
mountains of the moon. Now as theſe lie in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, their winter will be at the time of our ſummer: 
but by reaſon of their nearneſs to the equator (being only 199 
diſtant from it) they never feel any notable cold: hence 
It is, that inſtead of ſnow in the winter, they have rain every 
day, atleaſt two hours before, and two after noon. In effect, 
the tops of theſe mountains are always covered with clouds, 
and the rains almoſt continual. Hence torrents are conſtantly 
guſhing down from the mountains ; all ending in the lake of 
Zaire: whence they flow into the channel of the Nile, and 
other vivers ariſing from the ſame lake, as the Cuamar, the 
Zaire, &c. Hence the inundation of the Nile, 

The other rivers, which have any notable ſtated inundations, 
are, the Niger, or Gambia, which overflows at the fame 
time with the Nile. Leo Africanus ſays, it begins on the 
15th day of June, increaſes for 40 days, and decreaſes as 
long — The Zaire, a river of Congo, proceeding from the 
ſame lake with the Nile, and therefore affected in the ſame 
manner: the Rio de la Plata in Brafil, which Maffeus ob- 
ſerves, overflows at the ſame time with the Nile : the Gan- 
ges: the Indus; both which laſt overflow in June, July, and 
Auguit ; at which times the natives ſave great quantities of 
the water in ponds, to ſerve them the reſt of the year: ſeve- 
ral rivers flowing out of the lake Chiama, into the bay of 
of Bengal, which overflow in September, October, and No- 
vember. Theſe all bring a very great fertility with them to 
the ground; the river Macoa in Camboia : the river Parana 


or Paranaguaſa, which ſome will have to be the ſame with 


the ſilver river: ſeveral rivers in Coromandelia, a part of In- 
dia, which overflow in the rainy months from the great 
quantity of water iſſuing from the mountain Gatis : the Eu- 
phrates, which overflows Meſopotamia certain days in the 
year. Laſtly, the river Sus in Numidia. 
The rivers moſt celebrated for their length, breadth, ſwift- 
neſs of current, &c. are — The Nile, which runs almoſt in a 
ſtraight courſe 2520 geographical miles. "The Niger, which 
runs 2400 miles. 'The Ganges, 1200 miles. The Ob, 
1600 miles. The Jeniſcea in Aſia about the ſame length 
with the Ob. Ihe river Orellana in America, 60 miles 
broad at it's mouth, and 5000 miles long. The Rio de la 
Plata, 80 miles broad at the mouth. The Omarannan, 
another river of Braſil: and the great river of St Laurence, 
near 2500 miles long. See DANUBE and WoLGa. 
RIVER, in phyſics, denotes a ſtream of water running by it's 
own gravity, in a channel open above Such is A E Tab. 
Hydreftatics, fig. 34—See allo Wave. | 
Laws of the motion of Riv ERs — The modern philoſophers en- 
deavour to bring the motion and flux of rivers to preciſe laws 
and with this view. have applied geometry and mechanics 


thereto: ſo that the doctrine of r:vers is become a part of the 


new philoſophy. 

'The Italian authors have diſtinguiſhed themſelves herein ; and 
it is chiefly to them we are indebted for the improvement ; 
particularly S. Guglielmini, who in his treatiſe, della Natura 


de Fiumi, has abundance of new obſervations and diſcoveries 


relating thereto. 
Rivers, he obſerves, uſually have their ſources in mountains 
or elevations of ground ; and it is in their deſcent from theſe, 
that they acquire the velocity or acceleration which maintains 
their future current — In proportion as they advance farther, 
this velocity diminiſhes; by reaſon of the continual friction 
of the water againſt the bottom and fides of the channel, of 
the various obſtacles they meet withal in their progreſs, and 
of their arriving at length in plains, where the deſcent is leſs, 
and their inclination to the horizon, of conſequence, greater 
— Thus the Reno, a river of Italy, which gave occaſion in 
ſome meaſure to theſe ſpeculations, is found near it's mouth, 
to have ſcarce a deſcent of 52 ſeconds. 
If the acquired velocity be quite ſpent through the many 
obſtacles; ſo that the current becomes horizontal ; there 
will then nothing remain to propagate the motion, and 
continue the ſame, but the depth, or the perpendicular preſ- 
ſure of the water which is always proportional to the depth— 
And, happily for us, this reſource increaſes as the occaſion 
for it increaſes: for in proportion as the water loſes of 
the velocity acquired by the deſcent, it riſes and augments 
in depth. 


The upper parts of the water of a river, and thoſe at a 


diſtance from the banks, may continue to flow from the 
ſingle cauſe or principle of declivity, how ſmall ſoever it be; 
for not being detained by any obſtacle, the minuteſt diffe- 
rence of level will have it's effect: but the lower parts, 
which roll a long the bottom, will ſcarce be ſenſible of ſo 
ſmall a declivity, and will only have what motion they receive 
from the preſſion of the ſuperincumbent waters. 
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'The natural viſcidity and coheſion of the particles of water, 
and that implication, as it were, which they ſeem to have 


with one another, make the lower, which are moved by 


means of the depth, carry along with them the upper, which 
in a horizontal channel would have no motion at all, orin a 
channel very little inclined, next to none. So that the low- 
er, in this caſe, communicate to the upper, a part of the 
motion they have received from the preſſure of it. Hence the 
preſſure of it frequently happens that the greateſt velocity of 
a river is about the middle of it's depth; ſuch middle parts 
having the advantage of being preſſed with half the depth of 
the river, and of being free, at the ſame time, from the fric- 
tion of the bottom. 
To find whether the water of a river almoſt horizontal, flows 
by means of the velocity acquired in it's deſcent, or by the 
preſſure of it's depth; ſet up an obſtacle perpendicular thereto : 
if the water riſe and ſwell immediately againſt ſuch obſtacle, 
it runs in virtue of it's fall; or if it top a little while, in 
virtue of it's preſſion. ; 
Rivers according to this almoſt author, always make their 
own beds — If the bottom originally have been a large decli- 
vity ; the water in conſequence hercof falling with a great 
deal of force, will have ſwept away the molt elevated parts of 
the ſoil, and carrying them lower down, will oradually-render 
the bottom horizontal; where the ſtream is ſwifteſt, there 
will the earth be moſt dug up, and conſequently there the 
greateſt cavity will be made. 
The water having made it's bed horizontal, becomes ſo itſelf, 
and conſequently rakes with the leſs force againſt the bottom; 
till at length that force becomes only equal to the reſiſtence of 
the bottom. The bottom is now arrived at a ſtate of perma- 
nency, at leaſt for a conſiderable time: and the longer, ac- 
cording to the quality of the ſoil z clay and chalk reſiſting 
longer than ſand or mud. | 
On the other hand, the water is continually gnawing and 
eating off the brims of it's channel ; and this with the more 
force as by the direction of it's ſtream it impinges more per- 
pendicularly againft them. By this means is has a continual 
tendency to render them parallel to it's own courſe ; and when 
it has arrived as near that as poſſible, it ceaſes to have any 
effect that way. At the ſame time that it has thus rectified 
it's edges, it has inlarged it's own bed ; that is, has loſt of it's 
depth, and conſequently of it's force and preſſure : this it 
continues to do till there is an equilibrium between the force 
of the water and the reſiſtence of it's banks, upon which 
they will remain without farther mutation And it is evident 
from experience, that theſe equilibriums are all real; inaſmuch 
as we find that rivers only dig and widen to a certain pitch. 
The very reverſe of all theſe things does alſo on ſome occaſi- 
ons happen Rivers whoſe waters are thick and muddy, raiſe 
their bed by letting part of the heterogeneous matters contain- 
ed in them fall to the bottom: they alſo contract their banks 
by a continual appoſition of the ſame matter in bruſhing over 
them. This matter being thrown aſide far from the ſtream of 
water, might even ſerve, by reaſon of the obſcureneſs of the 
motion, to form new banks. | 
Now, theſe oppoſite effects ſeem almoſt always to concur, 
and are differently combined, according to the circumſtances ; 
whence it is very difficult judging of the reſult, Yet muſt 
this combination be known very accurately, before any mea- 
ſures can be taken about rivers,. eſpecially as to the diverting 
their courſes — The Lamona, which emptied itſelf into the 
Po, being turned another way to make it diſcharge itſelf into 
the Adriatic, was fo altered, and it's force fo far diminiſhed, 
now that it's waters were left to themſelves, that it raiſed it's 
bed a great heighth, by continual depoſitions of mud; till it 
became much higher then the Po, in it's utmoſt accretions, 
and needed very high banks or dykes to keep it from overflow- 
ing. See ALLUVION. 
A little river may be received into a large one, without either 
augmenting it's width or depth This ſeeming paradox ariſes 
hence, that the addition of the little river may only go to- 
wards moving the waters before at reſt near the banks of the 
large one, and thus augmenting the velocity of the ſtream, in 
the ſame proportion as it does that of the quantity of water 
Thus the Venetian branch of the Po ſwallowed up the Fetra- 
reſe branch, and that of Panaro, without any enlargement of 
it's own dimenſions. And the fame may be concluded pro- 
portionably of all other acceſſions to rivers; and in the gene- 
ral, of all new augmentations of water. | 
A river offering to enter into another, either perpendicularly, 
or in an oppoſite direction, will be diverted by degrees from 
that direction, and obliged to make itſelf a new and more 
favourable bed towards the mouth. 
The union of two rivers into one, makes it flow the ſwifter; 
by reaſon, in lieu of the friction of four ſhores, they have only 
two to ſurmount, and that the ſtream, being farther diſtant 
from the banks, goes on with the leſs interruption 3 beſide 
that a greater quantity of water moving with a greater velo- 
city digs deeper in the bed, and of courſe retrenches of it's 
former width—Hence alſo it is that ive, by being united, 
take up leſs ſpace on the ſurface of the earth, and are more ad- 


the line r 5, are ſo much the leſs, the nearer they ate tot 
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vantageous to low grounds which diſcharge their ; 
moiſture into them, and have likewiſe lets occaſ; bach 
to prevent their overflowing. on tor uke, 
Theſe advantages are ſo conſiderable, that 8 Gur 
thinks them worthy of nature's having had x vie ele 
in her contriving to make the confluences of mY © then 
quent as we find them, bers bo te. 
To determine more preciſely the general law of th 
of vivers, it may be obſerved that a river is ſaid to 4 TY 
the ſame fate, or to be in a permanent flate, ries 
unitormly, ſo as to be always at the ſame heighth n q flow, 
place. 29. That a plane, which cutting a Fever is © | 
cular to the bottom, as p n 4, is called the ſection 1 
See Tab. Hydroſtat. fig. 34. 9 arty 
Hence, when a river is terminated by flat fides Paral! 
_ each other, and perpendicular to the horizon, ind Ima 0 
alſo is a plane, either horizontal or inclined, the ge 
the river with theſe three planes makes right angles "OY 
parallelogram. Cs, 
Now in every river that is in a permanent tate the (ir 
quantity of water flows in the ſame time through 3 
ſection ; for unleſs there be in every place as oreq Rs 
of water, as What runs from it, the river will not remain i; 
the ſame ſtate, This will hold good, whatever be fl. 
gularity of the bed, or channel, from which in other whe 
ſeveral changes in the motion of the river may ariſe : . 
ample, a greater friction, in proportion to the inequality 
the channel. | | PTY 
The irregularities in the motion of a river may be infinite 
varied, nor can any rules be given to ſettle them. Io ks 
tain their general courſe, all irregularities muſt be ſet afl. 
only the general tenor or flux be conſidered. A 
Suppoſe then, the water to run in a regular channel, without 
any ſenſible friction, and that the channel is terminated wi 
plane fides, parallel to one another, and vertical; and al 
that the bottom is a plane, and inclined to the horizon—T.. 
A E be the channel into which the water runs from + 
greater receptacle or head; and let the water always rem: 
of the ſame depth at the head, fo that the river may he in 
permanent ſtate : the water here deſcends along an incline 
plane, and is accelerated ; whereby, becauſe the {ame quantity 
of water flows through every ſection, the depth of the water, 
as you recede from the head of the river, is continually dini. 
niſhed, and it's ſurface will acquire the figure i gs. | 
To determine the velocity of the water in different places; 
ſuppoſe the aperture of the channel ADC 8B to be thut uy 
with a plane; if there be an hole made in the plane, the 
'ater will ſpout the faſter through the hole, as the hole i; 
more diſtant from the ſurface of the water hz ; and the water 
will have the ſame cclerity that a body falling from tlie fat. 
face of the water to the depth of the hole below it, would 
acquire: all which ariſes from the preſſure of the ſuperincum- 
bent water There is the ſame preſſure, that is, the fame 
moving force, when the obſtacle at A C is taken away, upon 
which every particle of water enters into the channel with 
the celerity a body would acquire in falling from the ſurface oi 
the water to the depth of the particle. This particle is moved 
along in an inclined plane in the channel, with an accelerated 
motion ; and that in the ſame manner, as if falling vertically, 
it had continued it's motion to the ſame depth below the 
ſurface of the water in the head of the river. 
So, if you draw the horizontal line i , the particle at: 
will have the ſame celerity as a body falling the length i C, 
and running down Cr can acquire; which is the celerity c- 
quired by the body in falling down f r. Therefore the cele- 
rity of a particle may be every where meaſured, by drawing 
from it a perpendicular to the horizontal plane, which 1s con- 
ceived to run along the ſurface of the water in the head of tne 
river; and the velocity which a body acquires in falling down 
that perpendicular, will be the celerity of the particle; lich 
is greater, the longer the perpendicular is. From an) pon 
as r, draw r s perpendicular to the bottom of the 77975 
this will meaſure the heighth or depth of the river — dince 
r is inclined to the horizon, if from the ſeveral points 0! 
that line, you draw perpendiculars to it, they will be ortet 
the more diſtant they are from r, and the ſhorteſt of them 


will alſo be 5 v: therefore the celerities of the particle 10 
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ſurface of the river, and the lower water is moved faſter th 
the upper water, 


$0 . On- 
Yet the celerities of thoſe waters, as the river runs on- © 


. | . g 
tinually approach nearer and nearer to an equality : & f 
he difference * 


iver 15 CON” 
is allo con 
CU» 
lengthene. 
e obtain 


therefore | * 


ſquares of thoſe celerities are as f to g, t 
which lines, as you recede from the head of the r 
tinually leflened, becauſe of the depth r 5s, which 
tinually diminiſhed as the lines themſelves are 
Now as this obtains in the ſquares, it will much mos 
in the celerities themſelves, whoſe difference 
miniſhed as they increaſe, | 
If the inclination of the bottom be changed up to 


water flow into the channel, it will be deeper every 


the head of 
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5 ſtraight, or 
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„„ but the celerity of the water will not be changed 


1 Der 

* celerity does not depend on the depth of the 7 — 
W N river, but, on the diſtance of the moved particle from 
in the 77007 9 


horizontal plane of the ſurface at the head continued over 
r rticle; which diſtance 15 meaſured by the perpendi- 
rat lf r 1 but theſe lines, are not changed by the 
e s ded the water remain at the ſame height 
Ae * Lodge of the channel ſtopped by an obſtacle, 
* hich deſcends a little way below the ſurface of the 
T 0. bg" the whole water which comes cannot run 
> na therefore it muſt riſe : but the celerity of the water 
below this cataract is not increaſed; and the water that Sen 

; continually heaped up, ſo that at laſt it muſt riſe fo as 
34 F the obſtacle, or the banks of the river. If the 
i B be raiſed, and the obſtacle be continued ; the height 
aps water would raiſe above the line it but before that, 
Dei of che water cannot be increaſed in which caſe 
the heighth of all the water in the head will be increaſed a 
for, as we ſuppoſe the r:ver in a permanent {tate, there mu 
be as great a ſupply of water to the head, as 


continually 8 
from it down the channel; but if leſs water runs 


there runs 


down, the heighth muſt neceſſarily be increaſed in the head, 

till the celcrity of the water flowing under the obſtacle be 

:ncreaſed to ſuch degree, that the ſame quantity of water 

20 ſhall run under the obſtacle, as uſed to run in the open chan- 
> nel before. See WAVE. 


Sec RIVER. 
W Þ>[XDOLLAR, or RIXD ALLER, a ſilver coin, ſtruck in 
ſcveral ſtates and free cities of Germany; as alſo in Flanders, 
pPeolind, Denmark, Sweden, &c. See COIN, 
There is but little difference between the ixdollar and the dol- 
ir, another ſilver coin ſtruck in Germany; each being nearly 
= cqual to the French crown of three livres, the Spaniſh picce 
2 of eight, or 45. 6d. ſterling, See DoLLAR, CRown, &c. 
The rixdallar is one of the moſt current and univerſal coins 
in the world—lt is uſed equally in the commerce of the Le- 
= vant, the North, Muſcovy, and the Eaſt-Indies. 
*# ROACH-f/hmg. See the article FISHING. | 
= ROAD, Via, an open way or paſſage, forming a com- 
3 10dious communication between one place and another. Sce 
WAV. | 
The Romans, of all people took the moſt pains in their 
roads : the labour and expences they were at to render them 
ſpacious, ſtraight, ſmooth, and agreeable to the very ex- 
tremities of their empire, are incredible. See Bergier's 
Hiſtory ef the great roads of the Roman empire. 
Viually, they ſtrengthened the ground by ramming it, lay- 
ing it with flints, pebbles, or ſand ; ſometimes by a lining of 
maſonry, rubbiſh, bricks, potſhards, c. bound together 
with mortar, | 
F. Meneſtrier obſerves, that in ſome places in the Lyonnois 
he has found huge cluſters of flints cemented with lime, 


reaching 10 or 12 foot deep, and making a maſs as hard 


and compact as marble itſclf ; and which, after reſiſting the 
murics of time for 1600 years, is ſtill ſcarce penetrable by all 


== the force of hammers, mattocks, &c. and yet the flints it 


conſiſts of are not bigger than eggs. 


Sometimes they even paved their roads regularly, with large, 
(quare free-ſtones : ſuch are the Appian and Flaminian ways, 


e. ScePavixe. 


The roads paved of very hard ſtones they uſually called vic 
ferree, either becauſe they reſembled iron, or becauſe they 
reliſted the iron of the horſe's feet, chariots, &c. 


Roads are either natural or artificial: terreſtrial or aquatic, 
public or private, 
0 Natural RoaD is that which has been frequented for a long ſuc- 
5 cefſ.on of time, and ſubſiſts with little expence, by reaſon of 
. it's diſpoſition, Ec. 
L A fic Roap is that made'by labour of the hand, either of 
deve * ory and in the making whereof ſeveral diffi- 
5 . b ſurmounted, ſuch are moſt of thoſe along 
Tarent 0 1 ers, through marſhes, lakes, Ec. Sos 
ade a and Robs, are not only thoſe made upon the 
Sound, but alſo thoſe formed of earth heaped up in manner 


of nk G 
a, and ſuſtained by ſpurs, buttreſſes, and counter- 


Ajuatic Ro is : 
1 AD, 154 read made in the waters, whether currant, 


as Over rivers, (=; 
er vers, Sc. or ſtagnant, as banks and cauſeways over 
ales, Sc. See CAUSskW AV | 


Under this denominatio 


Y mor n are alſo com f 7 
Wo vers, and artificial can. prehended navigable ri- 


5 Is; as thoſe in Italy, Holland, Qc. 
N ES 4% m_ is any common road, whether 
that made for the * Mary or royal, &c.—Private road is 
4 rr 93 of ſome particular houſe, &. 

ö e 

roads appointed for th among the Romans, were grand 

Provinces of the em Nt fo "ring of their armies into the 

dee MILITARY. pire, for the aſſiſtance of their allies, &c. 


e Principal of 2 ; | | 
Itenild. luce of theſe roads in England, are Watling-ftreet, 


, ofs-wa . X 
under the article We and Erminage-ſtreet ; which ſce 


Public Roan 


AY, 


ROB 

Double-Ro ans, among the Romans, were roads for carriage, 

having two pavements, or cauſe-ways ; the one for thoit 
going one way, the other for thoſe returning the other ; 
to prevent claſhing, ſtopping, and confuſion. 
Theſe two ways were ſeparated from cach other by a bank 
raiſed in the middle, paved with bricks, for the convenience 
of foot- people, with borders, mounting ſtones from ſpace to 
ſpace, and military columns to mark the diſtance Such was 
the road from Rome to Oſtia, called Via Peortuen/is. Sce 
MiL1TARY. 

Subterraneous ROAD, is that dug in a rock, with the chiſtel, 

and left vaulted Such is that ot Puzzuoli near Naples, which 
is near half a league long, filtcen foot broad, and as many 
high. See SUBTERRANEOUS, 
Strabo ſays it was made by one Cocceius, a relation, proba- 
bly, of Nerva's ; but it has ſince been widened by Alphon- 
ſus king of Arragon and Naples, and made ſtraight by the 
viceroys — There is another of the ſame kind in the fame 
kingdom, between Bait and Cuma, called the Grotte / 
Virgil, becauſe mentioned by that poet in the fixth book of 
his Aneid. See GRoOT ro. 

RoaDp, in navigation, denotes-a place of anchorage, at ſome 
diſtance from ſhore, and ſheltered from the winds ; where 
veſſels uſually moor, to wait for à wind or tide proper to 
carry them into harbour, or to ſet fail. See HarBour, 
MooRIiNG, ANCHOR, c. 

When the bottom is clear of rocks, and the hold firm; and 
the place well covered from the wind; the road is ſaid to 
be good —An open road is one which has but little land on 
any tide. 

The reads within his majeſty's dominions are free to all mer- 
chant veſſels, either of his ſubjects, or allies — Captains and 
maſters of ſhips who are forced by ſtorms, Sc. to cut their 
cables, and leave their anchors in the reads, are obliged to 
fix up marks or buoys, on pain of forfeiture of their anchors, 
&c. See Buoy. 

The maſters of thips coming to moor in a road, muſt caſt 
anchor at ſuch diſtance as that the cables, &c. may not 
mix, on pain of anſwering the damages: when there arc 
ſeveral veſſels in the ſume road, the outermoſt to the ſca- 
ward, is obliged to keep a light in his lanthorn in the 
night-time, to apprize veſſels coming in from ſea, Sce 

MOO RING. 

Cick-Roan. See the article Cock vd. | 
ROADER, among ſailors, a ſhip that rides at anchor in a 
road. See Rob and ANCHOR. | 
ROB, in pharmacy, ſaba; a preparation antiently much 
uſed, conſiſting of the juices of fruits, purified, and boiled 
to a conſumption of two thirds of their moiſture. See 
Mepicine, &c. | | $6 ; 
There are robs made of quinces, floes, cherries, mulberrics, 
elderberries, barberries, gooſeberries, and other fruits, for 
various difeaſes — The juice of grapes thus prepared is more 
particularly called rob or /apa-/implex, which is almoſt of the 

conſiſtence of honey. Sec SAPA. TO: 

When only one third of the humidity is boiled away, it is cal- 
led defrutum and when only boiled to the conſiſtence of a 
ſoft electuary, a re/m. 

The word rob is pure Arabic; and ſignifies, originally, a 
Juice dried in the ſun, or over the fire; that it may keep the 
longer without damage. 

Sometimes it alſo denotes a compoſition of ſome juice made 
up with honey or ſugar ; in which ſenſe it is confounded with 
loche or lohoc. See LoHoc. | 

The rob is a form now much out of uſe : though there are 
ſeveral directed in the college diſpenſatory ; as robs of black: 
cherries, of ſloes, of quinces, &c. | | 

ROBBERY, ROBBERIA, or RoBERIA, in law, a felo- 
nious taking away another man's goods, from his perſon, 
preſence, or eſtate, againſt his will; putting him in fear, &c. 

Ibis is ſometimes alſo called vialent theft ; and it's puniſh- 
ment, be the value of the thing taken ever fo ſmall, is death, 
See THEFT, FELONY, &c. | 
The word is ſaid to have taken it's riſe hence, that antiently 
robbers only took away the robes, or clothes from travellers, 
Though my lord Coke, in the third of his Inſtitutes, takes 
the name to have had it's riſe from Robin Hood, who lived 
under Richard I. in the borders of England and Scotland, by 
robbery, burning houſes, rape and ſpoi—Hence allo, 
Reobers-men or roberds-men, mentioned in ſeveral ſtatutes for 
mighty thieves. 

ROBBING. See the article Hous E-robb:ng. 

ROBE, Ropa. See the article GowN. 

Maſter of the RoBes, is an officer of the houſhold, who 

has the ordering of all his majeſty's robes 3 as thoſe of the co- 

ronation, thoſe of St George's feaſt, of parliament, &c, as 
alſo of his wearing apparel, collar of SS's, Oc. 

He has ſeveral officers under him, as a clerk of the robes, a 

yeoman, three grooms, a page, 4 bruſher, ſempſtreſs, laun- 

dreſs, ſtarcher, keeper of the wardrobe: at Whitehall, c. 

Sec WARD ROE. 


ROBERVALLIAN Ihes, a name given to certain bond, 
| uſce 


& 


R O C 


uſed for the transformation of figures; thus called from 
their inventor M. de Roberval. Sce TRANSMUTA- 
TION, Ee. 
The abbot Gallois, in the memoirs of the royal academy, 
an. 1693. obſerves, that the method of transforming figures, 
explained at the latter end of M. de Roberval's treatiſe of in- 
diviſibles, is the fame with that ſince publiſhed by Mr James 
Gregory, in his univerſal geometry ; and that, by a letter of 
Torricelli's, it appears that Roberval was the inventor of this 
manner of transforming figures, by means of certain lines 
which Torricelli called Ryobervallian lines. 
He adds, that it is highly probable that J. Gregory firſt learn- 
ed the method in the journey he made to Padua in 1668; 
the method itſelf having been known in Italy from the year 
1646 ; though the book was not publiſhed till the year 1692. 
This account Dr David Gregory has endeavoured to refute, 
in vindication of his brother — His anſwer is inſerted in the 
Phil. Tranſat. an. 1694, and the abbot has rejoined in the 
French memoirs of the academy, an. 1703. See ABBOT. 
ROBIGALIA, or Run ALIA, in antiquity. See Ru— 
BIGALIA. | | 


ROBORANTIA, in medicine, frengtheners ; or ſuch me- 


dicines as ſtrengthen the parts, and give new vigour to the 
conſtitution, See STRENGT HENER. | 

ROCAMBOLES, a mild fort of garlic, by ſome called 

Spaniſh garlic ; being much of the nature of ſhalot ; and well 
known in cookery, in quality of a ſauce. 

ROCHE, or Roch allum. See the article ALLUM. 

ROCHET *, or Rocker, a law garment, wore by biſhops 
and abbots; reſembling a ſurplice, except in this, that the 
ſleeves are gathered at the wriſt ; whereas the ſurplice is quite 
open. b 

be Menage derives the word from the Latin, rochettus, a dimi- 

nutive of rocchus, uſed in writers of the lower latin for ?unica, 
and formed originally from the German, r5#. 
The regular canons of St Auguſtin do alſo wear rochets under 
their copes. 

ROCHETS alſo denote the mantles wore on days of ceremony, 
by the peers ſitting in the Engliſh parliament. See PEER 
and PARLIAMENT. | 
Thoſe of viſcounts have two bands or borders and a half; 
thoſe of earls, three; thoſe of marquiiles, three and an half; 
and thoſe of dukes four. Larrey. 

RoCHET fiſhing. Sce the the article FisHING. 

ROCK *, Rvupxs, a large maſs or block of hard ſtone, root- 
ed in the ground. See STONE, 

* The word is formed of the Greek gut, ima, cleft, chink ; 
and got from e1ywpas, I break; whence gx, a kony ſhore. 
There are various ways of breaking rocks with wood, gun- 
powder, Sc. See QUARRY, Woop, Ec. 
We have roads, grotto's, labryrinths, &c. dug through rocks. 
Sec Roar, GROrTTo, LABYRINTH, Oc. 

Rock allum. See the article ALLUM. 

Rock- cryſtal, or cry/tal of the rock, is that ſuppoſed to be form- 
ed by a congelation of the lapidifie juice which trickles down 
in rocks, and caverns. See CRYSTAL and ST ALAc- 
TILES. | 

Rock-Salt. See the article SALT. 


ROCKET, in pyrotechny, an artificial fire-work, conſiſting 


of a cylindrical caſe of paper, filled with a compoſition of 
certain combuſtible ingredients ; which being tied to a ſtick, 
mounts in the air to a conſiderable heighth, and there burſts. 
See PYROTECHNY and FiRE-WoRKs. 
The rocket has a great part in all fire works of entertainment, 
being not only uſed fingly, but ſometimes, alſo, as an ingre- 
dient in others. 50 | | 
Beſides the roctet here defined, which is properly called the 
y- rocket, there is another, which from the ſphere it moves 
in, the water, is denominated water-rocket——The mechaniſm, 
preparation, c. of each whereof, we ſhall here deſcribe. 
Method af making Sh Rock ETS — 19. A concave cylindrical 


mould, or frame, AB (Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 77 is turned, 


of hard wood, with a baſe B D, and a capital H C, uſually 
adorned with architectonical mouldings— The cylinder is to 
be open at both ends, and it's dimenſions, for rockets of va- 
rious fizes, as in the following article — When large, it is 
pag alſo made of braſs or tin; and when ſmall, of 
one. | 

20. Of the ſame matter with the cylinder, is prepared a 
quadra, or foot E; in the middle whereof is turned a hemiſ- 
phere G, conſiderably leſs than that of the cavity of the 
frame; making the cap or head of another cylinder IK, and 
teaching up within the caſe; where it is kept ſteady by a 
pin LM. . 

Authors do not agree about the proportions — Simionowitz 
preſcribes thoſe that follow. If the diameter of the aper- 
ture H N be equal to that of a leaden-ball of a pound, or at 
moft two pound weight; the heighth of the cylinder, with 
the baſe and capital HC, to be ſeven diameters, and the 
heighth of the quadra FE 1 5. The altitude of the cylinder 
KI, I. The diameter IN **?, The diameter of the hemiſ- 


350 


| 


R OC 


phere G, 3. The heighth of the capital A C, I=Th 
author adds, that he finds by abundant experience, th e ſams 
diameter of the aperture be divided into 100 — at if the 
ing to the difterent weight of the leaden-balls to wh — 
E 


ter it is equal, the following numbers being multi Ae. 
give the heighth HE. e by; 
Weight of Pubſeptuple or | Weight of (Subſcptupe 
Leaden-Ball. Altitude H E.{Leaden-Ball.|Altituge H K 
I 100 . 
2 98 30 82 
4 96 40 758 
6 94 50 75 
10 91 70 67 
15 88 ] 100 | 57 
nne 


The mould being ready, a wooden cylinder or m 
(fig. 8.) is provided, whoſe diameter is } of the ap 
the frame, and it's length equal to the height of t 
to which is fixed a haft or hilt AD. About this 
a thick ſtrong paper rolled, till ſuch time as it fill i 


ould AB 
erture gf 
he lame, 
mould j; 


he can 
of the frame. This done, where the haft is joined gps 
cylinder, as at A, it is choaked, 1. . firmly bound er 


with fine pack-thread, fo as to conſtringe or ſtraighten ti 
cavity thereof — The part thus choaked or bound up FG 
( fig. 9.) to be equal to the hemiſphere G ( fig. 5.) 

The caſe is now taken of the mould, and put into the d. 
vity of the frame, fig. 7. the choak GF upon the bent 
phere; and in this diſpoſition is filled with a compoſition 
deſcribed in the following article, rammed ſtrongly in by 
means of a wooden cylinder or rammer fitting the cut 
and a mallet, | * 
When filled, a paper cap of a conical form is glued over the 
end of the caſe filled laſt; and the ſpace left a. top filly 
with whole gun-powder, to the heighth of about one diame- 
ter; then the rocket bound, or choaked in E, as before in G. 
Laſtly, the rocket is bored, as is repreſented in AL fr, q. 
care being taken to do it in the middle — Some, indeed, 
bore the rocket as they fill it, by thruſting a long, ſhay 
ſpike through the lower baſis, and drawing it out again when 


the rocket is full: But it is beſt not to bore till the rocket be 


uſed. 


The boring is to go two thirds of the heighth of the racket, 


abating one diameter of the cavity. The diameter of the 
bore in G is to be + of the diameter of the cylinder; and in 
L; of the lower diameter. 

To make the rocket mount ſtraight up, it is tied faſt to the 
end of a long lender ſtick, MD, eight times as long as the 
rocket ; in ſuch manner as that when poiſed on the finget 
near the touch-hole F, the ſtick (which is uſually made big- 
geſt at this end, and ſloping gently to the other) may prepon- 
derate though very little The rocket thus equipped, is hung 
at freedom, aad lighted with port- fire. 

Note, Some inſtead of a ſtick to make the rocket mount, fur- 
niſh it with two wings, as MN ( fig. 10.) which have the 
ſame effect: and inſtead of paper ſome make the caſes of wool 
covered with leather; others of a thin iron plate. And 
ſome, inſtead of a wooden ſtick uſe an iron wire, with: 
plummet at the end of it. 

The compoſition wherewith rockets are filled, conſiſt of the 
three following ingredients, viz. Salt-petre, charcoal and of 
phur ; all well ground: but the proportions of theſe are de 
rious for rockets of various fizes: as in the following table. 


Noting, that in ſmall rockets gun-powder duft is added, 
| Compoſitions for ROCKETS of various fits. 


Weight of Salt Sul-. Char-Gun- powder 
Rocket. pet. ax; coal. Duſt. 
tb d cbt 
100 or 600 30 | 10 | 20 
3530 309 30 7 18 
20 18} 42 | 12 | 26 
t5- ia ag 
10 9] 62 | 9 | 20 
9. & 357 34-39 
5 4 64 | 8 | 16 
3 2|-60:} 2 3 25 þ 
5 1 2 6 32 
Ounces. Gun. Jun. Gun. "Ounces. 
9 5 . 
6 1-H OCT 
3 2 ©| 1+ 12 
(3 Rf Fe. FP 


Note, ſeveral rockets being diſpoſed round the Sumer g. 


of a wheel, whether circular or polygonous, the head 0 
one applied to the tail of another, and the wheel | 
tion; as one rocket is ſpent another will take fire; an 


wheel be continued ir: it's rotation. As 


put in mo- 


ce 
he 
10- 


the 


Z Ty; make flars for Ro 


of be. 
12 


R O E 


2 a either with ſtars or with ſerpents, Or ſparks, which take 
them 


he rocket burſts : and ſometimes little rockets arc 


ſire WHEN to take fire when the great one is at 


incloſed in great ones, 


it's greatek . cKETs — Mix 3 pound of ſalt-petre, 


ces of beaten gun-powder, 
- ounces of ſulphur, 3 oun : 
r e antinzony: Moiſten the maſs with gum-water, 
2 105 m them into little balls of the ſize of filberds; drying 
and - en. either in the ſun or an oven. When dry incloſe 
them "i ef them in the conical cap of the rocket. 
Fare"; Lino & vater-RockeT—Make a rocket A B after 
Mel bod of * 5 excepting in the number of choaks, ex- 
the uſual manner, ©- 2 45 b | to that of a 
fed in fig. 11 — Let it's diameter be equal to ( 
p! re pal of two or three inches diameter, and let it be 
00 Th x third part of it's heighth, Incloſe the rocket in a 
rl paper cylinder; which ſmear over with melted pitch 
10 el e : 
or wax, that it may refiſt the moiſture, 
Vie, The weight of the rocket is to be ſo proportioned to 
1 Ir the water, that the whole cylinder may be immerged 
t Some inſtead of a cylinder uſe a truncated cone, or even 
a ſpheriod; and ſome hang a weight to the end at which it 


is lighted, 


15 1 of the fight of C -ROCKE TS — Mariotte takes the 


riſe of rockets to be owing to the impulſe or rs . 
air againſt the flame: Dr Deſaguliers accounts for it other- 
5 the racket to have no vent at. the choak, and to be 
{-t on fire in the conical bore 3 the conſequence would be, 
either that the rocket would burſt in the weakeſt place, or 
that if all it's parts were equally ſtrong and able to ſuſtain 
the impulſe of the flame, the rocket would burn out im- 
moveable — Now, as the force of the flame is equable, ſup- 
pole it's action downwards, or that upwards ſufficient to lift 
40 pounds. As theſe forces are equal, but their directions 
contrary, they will deſtroy each other's action. See ACTION 
and REACTION. 
Imagine, then, the rocket opened at the choak : by this means 
the action of the flame downwards is taken away, and there 
remains a force equal to 40 pounds acting upwards, to carry 
up the rocket, and the ſtick it is tied to Accofdingly, we 
find that if the compoſition of the rocket be very weak, fo 
as not to give an impulſe greater than the weight of the rocket 
and ſtick, it docs not riſe at all: or if the compolition be 
flow, ſo that a ſmall part of it only kindles at firſt, the rocket 
will not riſe. 

The ſtick ſerves to keep it perpendicular: for if the rocket 
{hould begin to tumble, moving round a point in the choak, + 
as being the common centre of gravity of rocket and ſtick, 
there would be fo much friction againſt the air, by the 
ſtick between the centre and the point, and the point 
would beat againit the air with fo much velocity, that 
the reaction of the medium would reſtore it to it's per- 
pendicularity. | 

When the compoſition is burnt out, and the impulſe upwards' 
i» ceaſed, the common centre of gravity is brought lower 
towards the middle of the ſtick; by which means the velocity 
o! the point of the ſtick is decreaſed, and that of the point 
vi the 7oc&et increaſed : fo that the whole will tumble down, 
with the tend foremoſt, 

All the while the rocket burns, the common centre of gra- 
vity is thifting and getting downwards, and Kill the faſter 
and tho lower as the Rick is the lighter : ſo that it ſometimes 
begins to tumble before it be burnt out: but when the 
ſtick being a little too heavy, the weight of the rocket bears 
a lefs proportion to that of the ſtick, the common centre of 
gravity will not get fo low, but that the rocket will riſe ſtrait, 


, 
1 


though not ſo faſt. 
RockkEr, uſed for a habit. See RochEr. 


ROD, Virca, VERGE, a wand, or long flender ſtick or 
ſtaff. See VERGE, STAFF, Se. 


Rop, is alſo uſed for a land meaſure of 16 foot :: the ſame 
with perch and pole. See PERCH. 
Rop, in gauging. See GAUGING=-red. 
Rop-inights, in antient cuſtoms. See REDMANS. 
Black-Rop. See BL ACK-rod and Us RER. | 
2 Zechiel sS Rop. See the article EZECHIEL. 
N, Nor. See the article FisHING 
1 W ReD, Sec the article RRHIN ELAN D. 
oy 1 q a fiſh, is that part which contains the ſperm or ſeed 
ereot, See FISH, SEED Se 
That of male- ä i 


fiſhes is uſual] diſtinguiſhed by th 
8 eee . y diftingui y the name of 
The faſt rar whe, fi _— female by hard roe, or ſpawn. 


Ny wake » Yields a liquor reſembling milk; 
See raph, name mult : the French call it expreſly milk, laite. 
M. Petit found 3421 


4 Carp 18 inches! 
found 21162 


44 ovula or little eggs in the hard roe of 


ong. Leewenhoeck, Tom. 1. p. 216, only 
9 eggs in a 


a cod: 7 carp; but four times the number in 
cod ; and page 188 he fa S, that a cod contains 9344000 

coor . 

No mn of a fiſh of one year old, are as big 


eggs; and that the 
OL, II 


n additional ornament to rockets, it is uſual to furniſh - 


ROG 


as thoſe of a fiſh of 25 years old. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an, 

1733. p. 290, | 

Roe, is alſo one of the beaſts of chaſe. 
GAME, 

Rox-Buck, a beaſt of chace or foreſt. Sce Br ASH Game, Sc. 
The Roe-buck is called an hind the firſt year; gyrle the ſe- 
cond ; henuſe the third; roe-buck of the fir/t head the fourth; 
and a fair roe-buck the fifth, 

The roe-buck is a deer well known in Germany ; and ſeems 


to have alſo been formerly found in England, though now 
the race be extinct. See HUNTING. 


ROFFENSIS textus. See the article TexTvUs. 

ROGA “*, Poya, in antiquity, a donative, or preſent which 
the auguſti or emperors made to the ſ{cnators, magiſtrates, and 
even the people ; and the popes or patriarchs to their clergy. 
See DOXATIVE. | 

* 'The word is derived by ſome from the Latin erogare, to give, 
diſtribute ; according to others from rege, I aſk ; hence, ſay 
they, it is that St Gregory the great calls ſuch diſtributions 
precaria; as being to be demanded, in order to be had — 
Others, again, derive it from the Greek 5yS-, ſometimes 
uſed for corn; becauſe it antiently conſiſted in corn diſtributed 
among the populace, the ſoldiery, c. 


The emperors uſed to diſtribute theſe roge on the firſt day 
of the year, or on their birth day; or on the natalis dies of 
the cities—The popes and patriarchs, in paſſion week. 

This cuſtom of roge, or largeſſes, was firſt introduced by 
the tribunes. of the people, to gain the populace more effec- 
tually over to their intereſt. "The emperors at length took it 
up, and made ſuch diſtributions to the people, and even to the 
ſoldiery, who are hence called by the Greek writers of tlie 
middle age *POTATOPEE, | 

RoGa is alſo uſed for the ordinary pay of the ſoldiery. 

ROGATIO, RocarTion, in the Roman juriſprudence, 

a demand made by the conſuls, or the tribunes, of the 
Roman people, when a law was propoſed to be paſled; 
See Law. . 
The demand was made in theſe terms: do you Twill and ap- 
point that, (for inſtance) war be declared againſt Philip? this 
was the rogatio; and what the people returned in anſwer, as, 
the Roman people do appoint war to be made againſt Philip, was 
the decretum, decree, or reſolve. 

The word Ro AT 10 is frequently alſo uſed for the decree it 
ſelf; to diſtinguiſh it from a ſenatus conſultum, or decree ot 
the ſenate. See SENATE. 

Frequently, alſo, Roc Alo is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with /aw z 
becauſe there never were any laws eſtabliſhed among the Ro- 
mans, but what were done by this kind of rogation—Other- 
wiſe they were null. See Law. 

ROGATIO N-week, the week immediately preceding 
Whitſunday ; thus called from three faſts therein, viz. 
an the Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, called alſo ro- 
gations, or rogation days, becauſe of the extraordinary prayers, 
and proceſſions then made for the fruits of the earth. See 
PROCESSION. | | 
The firſt who appointed theſe rogations was St Mamertus, 
biſhop of Vienne, who in 474 aſſembled ſeveral biſhops, 
to implore the mercy of God by a faſt of three days; on 
occaſion of an incurſion then made into the g by a 

great number of wild beaſts — Others ſay, it was firſt ſet 
on foot by the ſame Mamertus in 468, on occaſion of ſome 
public calamities. 

ROGUE, in law, an idle and ſturdy beggar ; who by an- 
tient ſtatutes, for the firſt offence, is called a rogue of the firſt 
degree; and puniſhed by whipping, and boring through the 
griſtle of the right ear with an hot iron, an inch in compaſs : 
and for the ſecond offence is called a rogue of the ſecond de- 

gree, and ordered to be put to death as felon, if he be above 
eighteen years of age. See FELONY, Cc. 

ROLL, in the manufactories, ſomething wound and folded up 
in a cylindrical form. See ROLLING. 
Few ſtuffs are made up in rolls, except ſattins, gawſes, and 
crapes, which are apt to break, and take plaits not eaſy to be 
got out if folded otherwiſe—Ribbonds, however, and laces, 

galloons, and paduas of all kinds, are thus rolled. 
To roll hat —By an arret of council in 1698, fullers, ſhear- 
men, Ec. in Poictou, are prohibited to voll any ſtuff hot, 
either by having fire over or under it, or by heating the rol- 
lers, or otherwiſe, on forfeiture of 100 livres for the firſt 
offence ; or of being degraded from the privileges of maſter- 
ſhip in caſe of a relapſe. 
The antients made all their books up in form of rolls, or 
little columns; and in Cicero's time, the libraries conſiſted 
wholly of ſuch roll The dearneſs of parchment, and the 
cheapneſs of papyrus, whereof the rolls were made, was the 
reaſon that ſcarce any but paper rolls were uſed, See Book, 
PAPER, PARCHMENT, Gc. | 
Voſſius ſays, they paſted ſeveral ſheets end to end, when 
filled on one fide, and rolled them up together; begin- 
ning with the laſt, which they called umbilicus, and to 
which they faſtened an ivory or boxen ſtick, to ſuſtain 
| 10 Cc 1 0 the 


See BEAST and 


R O L 


the Ho the other extremity they paſted a piece of parch- 

ment, to cover and preſerve it. See VoLUmMEe, Umsi- 

LICUsS, Oc. 

"Theſe rolls were placed in the libraries, perpendicularly to 

the horizon — The Jews {till preſerve the antient uſage of 

ro!ls for the books they read in their ſynagogues. Sec Book - 

binding, &C. 

RoLL of tobacco, is tobacco in the leaf, twiſted on the mill, 

and wound twiſt over twiſt, about a ſtick or roller. 
"The generality of tobacco in America is there ſold in rolls, 
of various weights: and it is not till after it's arrival in 
England, Spain, France, and Holland, that it is cut — Roll 
tobacco is what is chiefly uſed both for chewing and raſping. 
dee I OBACCO. 

ROLL, RoTuLus, in law, denotes a ſchedule of paper or 
parchment, which may be wound up by the hand into the 
faſhion of a pipe. Sce SCHEDULE, Cc. 

Of theſe, there are in the Exchequer ſeveral kinds, vi. the 
great wardrobe-roll, the cofferer*s-roll, the ſubſidy-roll, &c. 
Sce PIPE, Ec. 

The word is formed from the French rolle, of the latin rotulus, 
becauſe moſt inſtruments and expeditions in law were an- 
tiently wrote on papers, or parchments ſewed or glewed to- 
gether, and thus rolled up: whence the words enroll, contrell. 
dee IN ROLMEN T, CONTROLL, Sc. 

RoLLs of parliaiment, are the manuſcript regiſters of the pro- 
ceedings of our antient parliaments. See PARLIAMENT, 
REGISTER, Ec. 

Before the uſe of printing, and till the reign of Henry VII. 
our ſtatutes were all engroſſed in parchment (and by virtue 
of the king's writ for that purpole) proclaimed openly in 
every county. | 

In theſe rolls we have alſo a great many deciſions of difficult 
points of law, which were frequently in former times re- 
ferred to the decifion of that high court. See STATUTE, 
CommoNn-LAw, Oc. | 

Rider-ROLL, a ſchedule or ſmall piece of parchment, frequently 

ſewed or added to ſome part of a el, or record. 
Noy obſerves that the court ex officio, may award a certio- 
rari, ad informandam conſcientiam; and that which is certi- 
fied ſhall be annexed to the record, and called a vider- 
roll. | 

ROLL, is alſo uſed for a liſt of the names of ſeveral perſons 
of the ſame condition, or entered in the ſame engagement. 
See RoTULUS. | 

C:urt-RoLL, of a manor, is that wherein the names, rents, 
and ſervices of cach tenant are copied and enrolled. See 
Coukr, Manor, TRENANT, RENT, CoPprnoLD, Oc. 

MHuſter-Rol L, that wherein are entered the ſoldiers of every 
troop, company, regiment, &c. See MUSTER. 

As ſoon as a ſoldier's name is wrote down on the voll, it is 
death for him to deſert, See DESERTION. 

Calves-head-RoLL, is a roll in the two Temples, wherein every 
bencher is taxed yearly at 25. every barriſter at 15. 6d. and 
every gentleman under the bar, at 15. to the cook, and other 
officers of the houſe, in conſideration of a dinner of calves- 
heads, provided in Eaſter term. Sec TEMPLE. | 

Ragman's Roll, or Ragimund's-ROLL, is a roll denomi- 
nated from Ragimund, a papal legate in Scotland, who cal- 
ling before him all the people who held benefices in that 
kingdom, cauſed them upon oath to give in the value of 
their eſtates ; according to which they were taxed in the court 
of Rome. | 

RoLLs, or ce of ROLLs, in Chancery-lane, London, is an 
office appointed for the cuſtody of the , and records in 
chancery. See CHANCERY, RECORD, &c. 

Ihe maſter of this office is the ſecond perſon in that court; 
and in the abſence of the lord-chancellor, fits as judge. Sec 
MASTER of the rolls. | 

This houſe or office was antiently called domus converſorum, 
as being appointed by king Henry III. for the uſe of con- 
verted Jews; but their irregularities occaſioned King Ed- 
ward III. to expell them thence: upon which the place 
was deputed for the cuſtody of the 2e. See CON VER“ 
SORUM. 

RoLL or RouL among military men. See RovuL. 

Bead-ROLL. BE apD-rell, 

Check-ROLL. Sec the ans CHECK-roll, 

Counter-ROLL. CoUuNnTER-roll, 

ROLL of parchment, denotes the quantity of ſixty ſkins. See 
PARCHMENT. | 

RoLL, in antiquity — From the time of Anaſtaſius, we find 
in the hands of the emperors, on medals, a kind of narrow 
long roll or ſachel, the meaning whereot has puzzled the an- 
tiquaries. — | 
Some imagine it to be a roll or bundle of papers, memoirs, 
petitions, &c. preſented occaſionally to princes, conſuls and 
the like Others take it to be a plaited handkerchief, which 
the perſons who preſided at the games, caſt forth as a ſignal 
for their beginning — Others will have it a bag of duſt and 
aſhes, preſented the emperor at the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, and called AK AK IA . d. a means of preſerving 


ROL 

innocence, by the remembrance of duſt, e. 

CIA. 

ROLL, or ROLLER, is alſo a piece of wood, of a C. 
form, uſed in the conſtruction of ſeveral machj Ointrel 
ſeveral works and manufactures; though at and! 
other names. See RoLLinG, Sc. "MES under 
It is on ſuch rolls, properly called beams, that the 
ſilken, and other threads are wound, whereof the 
works conſiſt — For which end each loom has uf r 
that of the gawſe-weavers, three. See Loom, * two, 
In the glaſs manufacture they have a ruming-r,11 het 
thick cylinder of caſt braſs, ſerving to conduct tb. 8 

; a Y the melteq 

glaſs to the end of the table whereon large looking ol, 

&c. are to be caſt, See GL Ass. S Sills, 

The founders alſo uſe a roller to work the ſand wh 

in making their moulds. See Fou N DER. 

The preſſes called calenders, as ſerving to ca.ender ſtußf 

withal, conſiſt, among other eſſential parts, of two, I 

See CALENDER. OM 

It is alſo between two rellers that the waves are given tg 

3 Lee and other ſtuffs proper to be tabbicd. 955 

Prints, or impreſſions from copper- plates, are alſo taken þ 

paſſing the plate and the paper between two allen. Nd 

PRINT and RoLLING-preſs-printing. y 
RoL us, in coining, are two iron inſtruments of a Cylindricy 

figure, which ſerve to draw or ſtretch out the plates of r 

ſilver, and other metals, whereof the planks or pieces ate 0 

be formed for the ſpecies. See CoiN ING. 

RoLLs, in printing, are two large cylinders or barrels of wor, 
faſtened in the middle of what they call the cradle or calloy; 
of the preſs; and which by means of a cord, or ot, 7 
ſing over each, and a handle, which gives motion to one of 
them, draws the carriage of the preſs backwards and fu. 
wards. See PRINTING, 

RoLLs, in the ſugar-works, are two large iron barrels which 
ſerve to bruiſe the canes, and expreſs the Juice—They are 

- caſt hollow, and their cavities filled up with wood; the cy- 
linders of which are properly the rollers. See Sucak. 

RoLLs, or ROLLERS, among carpenters, maſons, Cc. are 
plain cylinders of wood, ſeven or eight inches in diameter, 
and three or four foot long ; uſed for the removing of beams, 
huge ſtones, and other like burdens, which are cumberſome, 
but not exceeding heavy. 

Theſe rollers are placed ſucceſſively under the fore-part of 

the maſſives to be removed; which, at the fame time, are 

puſhed forwards by levers, &c. applied behind, dee L- 

VER. 

Endleſs Rol Is — When blocks of marble, or other excefive 
heavy loads are to be removed; they uſe what they call - 
leſs-rolls, 

Theſe to give them the greater force, and prevent their 

burſting, are made of wood joined together by crols-quar- 

ters: they are about double the length and thickneks ot the 
common roller ; and befides, are girt with ſeveral large iron 
hoops at each end—At a foot's diſtance from the ends are 
four mortiſes, or rather only two, but pierced through and 
through; into which are put the ends of long levers, Which 
the workmen draw by ropes faſtened to the ends; 

changing the mortiſe, as the rel! has made a quarter 0f 3 

turn. | 

RoLL-rich flones, in antiquity, a ſeries of huge ſtones, ranged 
in a circle, near Morton in Marſh, in Oxfordſhire — 
There are a world of fabulous traditions about them — 
Among the antiquaries, ſome take them to be a monument 
of a victory, others a burying- place; and others a place for 
the coronation of the Daniſh kings. 

Near Penros in-cornwall is a like monument called. 
ROLLER. See the article RoLL. 
ROLLER in ſurgery, a long and broad ligature, uſual'y of linen 

cloth, for binding, ſurrounding and containing the ne 

the human body, and keeping them in, or difpoling den 

a ſtate of health. | ; 

A Roller conſiſts of two parts; the body, and the tuo © 

tremities, which ſome call heads, or chiefs, and others r 

— There are ſingle headed rollers, that is, ſuch as are 79 

at one head only: double headed rollers, &c. thoſe 

Again ſome are equally rolled and gathered together, 33 out 

applied to fractures and diſlocated joints — Others ate 3; 

into ſeveral chiefs or heads ; as thoſe for the head, 3 

— Others are compoſed of ſeveral ſwaths gathered and 1 7 

together, as thoſe for the teſticles, &c. — Some age ur 

broad, as thoſe for the breaſt, belly, 6c, —Others be wle 
as thoſe for the lips, fingers, &c. Guidon directs * ig 

for the ſhoulder to be fix fingers broad; that for 3 

five; for the leg four; for the arm three; and the 1 
ROLLING, RorArrox, in mechanics, a kind : * 

lar motion, wherein the moveable turns round it 5 499 "Face 
or centre, and continually applies new parts of it aer 
to the body it moves upon. See Moriox, REVOI 

Axis, Oc. | 
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«larly, are the motions of the earth, the planets, Oc. 
Yee WHEEL» pare e t f /lid: herein 
1 motion of rolling is oppoſed to that of ſliding, W 

e 


the ſame ſurface is continually applied to the plane it moves 
128 om 1 in a wheel, it is only the circum- 
Em 90 roperly rolls; the reſts proceeds in a compound, 
8283 of motion, and partly rolls, partly flides— 
angular r Ringuiſhing between which two, occaſioned the 
Ty of that celebrated problem the rota Ariſtotelica, 


Ariſtotle's wheel. See RoTA Ariſtotelica, and ANGULAR- 
| 


motion. 

The friction of 
to it by the roug 
to be much leſs 


T 1 ON. | Ip 
Hence the great aſe of wheels, rolls, &c. in machines; as 


tion as poſſible being laid thereon, to make 
roger oe ths lefler. See WHEEL, MaAcHiNe, Se. 
Air ihe laws of bodies ROLLING on inclined planes, ſee Inclined 
: ESCENT, Oc. 
Pons printing. See PRINTING and PrEss. _ 
ROMAN, ſomething belonging to the city of Rome — The 
Roman conmnomwealth laſted from the expulſion of the 
Tatquins, to che bale of Pharſalia, 460 years: The Roman 
empire, dom the battle of Pharſalia to the building of Con- 


Mntinople by Conſtantine, in the year 330, laſted 378 years; 
from the building of Conſtantinople to the taking of it by 
the Turks in 1433, Was A farther period of 1123 years. See 
ComMOoNWEALTH, EMPIRE, &c. 25 
A Roman Citizen, at firſt, was only a citizen of Rome; 
at lengch the right of citizenſkip was given to other cities and 
people, both in Italy and the provinces. It was thus St Paul 
was a Roman citizen, Acts xvi. 21, 37, 38. xxii. 25, 
26, 27. xxili. 27, the city of Larſus in Cilicia, a native 
of which he was, having the right of Roman citizens. See 
CITIZEN. : | 
For the Roman ſenate, their magiſtracy, conſuls, ſoldiery, 
tribes, courts, names, weights, meaſures, coins, and other 
matters relating to the antiquities of that people, their policy, 
religion, law, cuſtoms, &c. ſee the reſpeCtive articles in this 
work. 5 ; 

Roman purple, now denotes the dignity of a cardinal. See 
CARDINAL. 

Roman, or RowisH church, is that whereof the pope is 
head ; in oppoſition to the reformed churches. See CHURCH, 
Pope, Ec. 

The Reman law is the civil law, or the written law, as 
compiled by the emperor Juſtinian. See CIVIL law. 

A Roman charity among painters, is a picture of a woman 
ſuckling an old man Roman knight, &c. See KNIGHT, &c. 

King of the Romans, in our age, is a prince elected, and de- 
ſigned ſucceſſor to the German empire. See KINO, Eu- 
PIRE and ELECTOR. 

RomaAN games, ludi Rou Axt, were ſolemn games held in an- 
tient Rome; thus called by way of eminence, and on ac- 


a body in rolling, or the reſiſtence made 
hneſs of the plane it moves on, is found 
than the friction in ſliding. See FRIC“/Z 


count of their antiquity, as having been inſtituted by Romu- 


lus. See Games. 


They were ſometimes, alſo called, magni ludi, from the 
great pomp and expence thereof; ſometimes conſualia, be- 
cauſe performed in honour of the god Neptune, who was 
allo called cn/us, in his quality of god of ſecret councils. 
See CONSUALIA. | 8 
They alſo bore the denomination of ludi circenſes, becauſe 
held in the circus. See CIRCENSEs Judi, c. 
This ſolemnity, Halicarnafſeus obſerves, was originally inſti- 
tuted by Evander, in honour of Neptune under the name of 
i774; Whence the feſtival itſelf was called [TTX aTiG 3 
and Was afterwards renewed by Romulus in honour of the 
_ deity, only under another name. 
Ne needing the advice of a god to counſel him 
x * eſign he had to furniſh his new citizens with wives, 
app * the god of ſecret counſel himſelf, Conſus; pro- 
med the conſualia, and invited his neighbours all a- round 


2 ſhy 2 celebration thereof The conſequence was, the 
__— the Sabine women, who came to be ſpectators 


T : 
pda ade in theſe games conſiſted in a cavalcade 


adorned with garlands; Neptune bein 
1 = xy: he firſt author of riding Sh. horſeback. ll 2 
as were waar bs of two kinds, viz. woprineo, or ſuch 


mo for race and Co e own for ſtate ; and dee, which 
Wer nn diverſions were fencing, and that till one of the 
cæſtus 3 on the ſpot; fighting with beaſts, and 
orſe· races ef. wreſtling, running, leaping, ſea-fights, 
3 0 ra 
del ASTASTICS, 75 ws mo CIRCUS, GLADIATOR, 
die games, Livy tells 
much ; us, 
fays, they wer noun ** Tarquinius Priſcus - Manutius 
3 on tne eve 
i. e. on the 14th i at Adds the nones of September, 


were improved, and rendered | 


ROM 


Ro AN order, in architecture, is that 
compoſite. See CoMros ITE. 


RoM AN ballance, ſtatera Ro ANA, the ſteclyard. See Bari- 
LANCE and STEELYARD. 


ROMAN indiction. Iv Ic tox. 
RoMAN year, &c. 185 the articles ö Vr AR, c. 
ROMAN language, &c. LArix, e. 
ROMANCE, antiently RomauxT, and ROMAN r, a fa- 
bulous relation of certain intrigues and adventures in the way 
of love and gallantry; invented to entertain and inſtruct the 

readers. See FABLE, NovEL, c. 

M. Fontenelle calls romance, poems in proſe ; and Boſſu is 
not averſe to their being admitted as poetical pieces, Sce 
Po EM and PoETRY. | 
Setting aſide the verſification, it is certain an epic poem, and 
a romance are almoſt the ſame thing—The juſt notion, there- 
fore of a romance, is, that it is a diſcourſe invented with art 
to pleaſe and improve the mind, and to form or mend the 
manners, by inſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory of an 
action or ſeries of actions, related in proſe, in a delightful, 
probable, yet ſurprizing manner. See Epic. 

A juſt romance conſiſts of two parts, viz. a moral, as it's 
foundation and end; and a fable, or action, as the ſuper- 
ſtructure and means. See AcTioN, FABLE, Cc. 
It muſt alſo have the manners; that is, the characters muſt 
be diſtinguiſhed, and the manners muſt be neceſſary, and have 
all the other qualities of poetical manners. See MANN ERS. 
The incidents muſt be delightful, and to that end rightly diſ- 
poſed and ſurprizing—The ſentiments fall under the ſame 
rules as in the drama. See SENTIMENT. 
But the diction is allowed to be more lofty and figurative; a3 
being a narration z and not having terror or pity, but admi- 
ration for it's end. See NARRATION, PassIoN, Sc. 
As compoſitions of this kind have a long time been little elſe 
but hiſtories of amorous adventures, and feats of knight- 
errantry : the origin of romances is referred to that of love 
hiſtories ; and accordingly Dearchus, a diſciple of Ariſtotle, 
who firſt wrote of thoſe matters, is uſually eſteemed the au- 
thor of romances. "Though Photius is of opinion that Anto- 
nius Diogenes's book on the errors and amours of Dinias 
and Dercyllis, gave birth to moſt of the works of this kind. 
Be this as it will, it is certain the antients have had their 
romances as well as we Such are the amours of Rhodanis and 
Sinonides, deſcribed in iambics : ſuch is the romance of Leu- 
cippe and Clitophon, compoſed by Achilles Tatius, a Greek 
writer, afterwards a biſhop: ſuch are the four books of in- 
credible things, wrote by Damaſius: ſuch are the Ethiopics 
of Heliodorus, wherein he relates the amours of Theagines 
and Chariclea—Laſtly, under the ſame claſs may be ranked 
the fables of Parthenius Nicenus, of Athenagoras, Theodo- 
rus Prodromus, Euſtathius, and Longus. | 
Indeed- antiquity could ſcarce be reconciled to ſuch pieces, 
and always looked on them as abuſes—Photius, in his Biblio- 
theca, Cod. LXXXVII. gives a frightful account of that of 
Tatius: and the Ethiopics of Heliodorus, though one of 
the modeſteſt and moſt reſerved pieces of the kind, met with 
very ſevere treatment That author was biſhop of Tricca 
in Theſſalia in the fourth century. Nicephorus tells us, 
that a ſynod, conſidering the danger which might accrue to 
youth from reading his romance, authoriſed as it was by the 
dignity of it's author, propoſed it to him, either to ſuppreſs 
his book, or renounce his biſhopric ; and that he choſe the 
latter—But this hiſtory is a little doubtful. | 
Be this as it will, Heliodorus has ſerved as a model to all the 
romances wrote fince ; the marriage of 'Theagenes and Chari- 
clea has produced a very numerous iſſue; even all the ro- 
mances now extant in the world. | 
In imitation of the archbiſhop Turpinus, who paſſed for 
author of the romance of the feats of Charlemaign and Or- 
| lando, a great number of hiſtories of the like kind were 
wrote in France, - during the time of Philip the fair ; the 
authors whereof ſeemed to improve on each other, contend- 
ing who ſhould go fartheſt in the merveilleux—T heſe books, 
being intended for the polite people, were wrote in the court 
language of that age; which was called the romans, romant, 
or romanic; Whence the books themſelves were called b 
thoſe names: and thus by degrees romans, &c. became the 
general name of all books of this kind: whence at length our 
romance. See ROMANS. 

Others derive the word from the Spaniſh roman ſero, I invent, 
as intimating romances to be meer fictions — And hence it is 
that the antient poets of Provence, who were the firſt great 
dealers in romances, are called troubadours, q. d. finders, or 
inventors. See TROUBADOUR. 

The French above all other nations, have applied themſelves 
to this kind of writing ; whether it be owing to the natural 
taſte and genius of the people, or to the freedom, &c. where- 
with they converſe with the women — They began chiefly 
with romances of chivalry ; hence their Amadis, in 24 vo- 


more uſually called che 


lumes ; Palmerin d'Oliva, and of England, king Arthur, 


Sc. whereof we have an agreeable critique in Don Quixote. 
See CHIVALRY, c. | ” 
| | e 


R O O 


The later ramances are much more polite; the beſt of which 
are the Aſtrea of D'Urte; the Cyrus and Clelie of made- 
moiſelle de Scuderi; the Caſſandre and Cleopatre of la Cal- 
prenede; Ariane, Frangion; and the Adventures of 'T ele- 
machus by the late archbiſhop of Cambray, worth all the 
reſt, | 

The Germans, too, have their romances ; eſpecially Hercu- 
les and Herculiſcus, the Aramena, Octavia, Arminius 
Otbert, Cc. 

The Italians have their Eromena, by Biondi; the works of 
Loredano, Marino, Cc. — The Spaniards, their Diana, and 
Don Quixote The- Engliſh their Arcadia, Sc. The Arge- 
nis of Barclay is rather a ſatyr than a romance. Sec 
NoverL. | 

ROMANS, RoMAN T, or Romanic, the polite language 
formerly ſpoke at the court of France; in contradiſtinction to 
the IL aloon, or ancient Gauliſh, ſpoke by the common people. 
See LANGUAGE and W ALOON. 

The Romans having ſubducd the Gauls, introduced part of 
their language among them; a mixture then of halt Latin, 
half Gauliſh, or Celtic, conſtituted the romans ; where- 
of the modern French is only an improvement. Sec 
FRENCH. | 

Hence to enromance, was to Write in romans, &c. Sce Ro- 
MANCE, 

ROM E-/ct. 

RomME-penny. 

ROMPEE, or Rowev, in heraldry, is applied to ordina- 
ries, that are repreſented as broken ; and to chevrons whoſe 
upper points are cut off—As in Tab. Herald. Fig. 83—He 
bearcth a chevron rompee, between three mullets, argent, by 
the name of Sault. 

RONDEL, in fortification, a round tower, ſometimes 
erected at the foot of a baſtion. Sce TOWER. 

ROOD, a quantity of land, equal to the fourth part of an 
acre; and containing 40 ſquare perches or poles. See ACRE, 
PERCH, &c. 

ROOF, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a building; 
being that which forms the covering of the whole. See 
BUILDING. 

The 7, contains the timber-work and it's furniture of 
flate or tile, wherewith a houſe is covered, or that which 
ſerves it as a cover. — Though carpenters uſually reſtrain 
roof to the timber-work only. See CovERING and 
RIDGE. 

The form of the rf is various: ſometimes it is pointed, in 
which caſe the moſt beautiful proportion is to have it's profile 
an equilateral triangle. 

Sometimes it is ſquare, that is, the pitch or angle of the 
ridge, is a right angle; which therefore, is a mean propor- 
tion between the pointed and the flat form, | 

A flat- re, is that in the form and proportions of a triangu- 
lar pediment. See PEDIMENT— This is chiefly practiſed in 
Italy, and the hot countries, where little ſnow falls. 
Sometimes the 72% is in the pinnacle form. See PINNACLE. 
Sometimes it has a double ridge—Sometimes it is cut, or 
mutilated, that is, conſiſts of a true, and a falſe ro which 
is laid over the former: this laſt is particularly called a man- 
ſard, from it's inventor M. Manſard, a Cr French 
architect. | | 
Sometimes, again, it is in form of a platform; as in moſt of 
the eaſtern buildings. See PLATFORM. 


See the article PET ER-pence. 


Sometimes it is truncated, that is, inſtead of terminating in 


a ridge or angle, it is cut ſquare off at a certain height, and 
covered with a terrace, and ſometimes alſo incompaſſed with 
2 balluſtrade. Sec TERRACE. | 
Sometimes it is in manner of a dome, that is, it's plan is ſquare, 

and the contour circular, See Dome, CUPOLA, Ec. 
Sometimes it is round, that is, the plan is round or oval, 

and the profile ſpherical—Sometimes the baſe being very 
large, it is cut off to diminiſh it's height, and covered with 
a terrace of lead, raiſed a little in the middle, with ſky-lights 
from ſpace to ſpace, to give light to ſome corridore, or other 
intermediate piece, which without ſuch an expedient would 
be too dark. See HousE, Oc. 

Roox-trees, or RUFF-trees, are the timbers in a ſhip which go 
from the hall-deck to the fore-caſtle. 
The term is alſo uſed for the upper timbers of any building; 
whence, in the northern counties, it is common to ſignify a 
whole family, by ſaying, all under ſuch a-one's tree. 


Falſe Roo. FALSE. 
Fip-RooF. See HIP-roc,. 
Attic of a ROOF. ATTIC. 
RooF-tyles, TYLE. 


ROOM, in building—See BuiLpinG, Houst, APART- 
MENT, DISTRIBUTION, CHAMBER, Oc. 

Coch ROOM. See the article CoOK-room. | 

Flight of Rooms. See the article FUGUE. | 

ROOMER, in the ſea language: a ſhip is ſaid to be a roomer, 
when ſhe is larger than ordinary. See SHIP, VESSEL, c. 

ROOT, Ravrx, in botany, that part of a plant which im- 


4 


ROO 


mediately imbibes the Juices of the earth 
to the other parts, for nutrition, 
VEGETAELE, Oc. 
The root conſiſts of woody fibres, 
or leſs thick Alt ariſes from a little 
the radicle. See RADpICLE. 
It is no ſmall difficulty to conceive, how 
ways get downwards, and turn up the ſte 
conſidering that in the ſowing of plants 
quently happen to be upwards, 
wards! Sce SEED, SEMINA 
Rr, 9. 
The root is always found in the ground, in terreſtria 
except in a very few caſes: the ivy and cuſcuta b 
| haps the only plants where part of the rogt lies ban 
The 70 in plants has been obſerved to do the off 
ſtomach in animals, that is, to make the firſt a. as ay 
digeſtion of the alimentary matter — M. Reneat "Frag 
that the rot does the office of all the parts in th 'b 8 
animals deſtined for nutrition; it being the root tha w - 
the nouriſhment, that prepares it, digeſts = tan 
S anges 


„ and 


; tranſmi 
See Nur RIA mits them 


covered with bark 


point in the ſeeg » More 


> called 


the root ſhould a. 
n perpendicularly . 
the radicle m uſt {; 
and the Plumule "Ray 
T1 0 N, PRRPE nien 


Plants, 


it into ſap, to be afterwards diftribut 

t | ed to a 

See Sap. e i the parts, 

The ſmell, colour, and even taſte, ſhew how confiderah] 

an 3 the juices undergo in the root ; fo that the Fro 

may be laid down as the principle of vegetati ; 
ation. ySeeVtg; 

TATION, | 5 aero 

Plants growing at the bottom of the ſea have this peculiar to 


them, that they have no roots; at leaſt the 5 roy 
the office of roots have nothing of the uſual r wa 
0 = other 
roots Theſe plants are uſually faſtened to ſome ſolid þ * 
adhering to it by a very ſmooth poliſhed lamina, wh 4 
not ſend forth any fibre. Add to this, that the 
which they adhere, being frequently a rock or flint, amnea:s 
very unfit to feed them, in caſe they had roots, M 1 * 
nefort, therefore, conjectures that they are fed by PR 
afforded them by the thick oily mud at the bottom & the 
ſea, which they receive by the pores of the exterior furkace 
of this lamina. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that the root may have any ſituation at 
pleaſure, with reſpe& to the body of the plant ; nor needs to 
be either loweſt or higheſt—Accordingly in the aloe, coral 
moſſes, funguſes, c. the root is frequently uppermoſt, and 
it's growth downwards. See CORAL, Moss, Oc. 
Roots are divided by botaniſts into 
1%, Fibrous, which ſend out only ſmall firings from the 
bottom of the plant, diſtinct from each other—Such are thoſe 
of moſt ſpecies of graſs. 
29. More thick and groſs, which have a body thick and große, 
either branched out into ſubdiviſions, or elſe ſending out fi- 
bres from it all along. 
Theſe laſt are either carnous, which again are either, 
1. Broad and ſwelling, or 
2. Long and ſlender, which are commonly harder and more 
woody. | 
Broad and ſwelling roots are either, 
"1. Bulbous, which conſiſt but of one globe or head, 
and ſend out fibres from the bottom, and are 
| either, 
Sguammoſe, and ſcaly, as lillies, martagon, &c. 
Coated, which are involved in ſkins or coats, as 
cepa, hyacinthus, allium, &c. See BULB, 
2. Tuberous, which are of a carnous, ſolid, and con- 
tinued conſiſtence, and theſe either, 
19. Simple, with but one globe or head, as rapa, 
crocus, oc. ; 
| C29. Manifold, as aſphodelus, pæonia, &c. 
| Long roots are either, . 
(i) Sarmentous, i. e. twiggy or branching, Which 
ſhoot or creep out tranſverſe or in breadth : of theſe 
ſome are geniculated, knotty or Jointy; as couch- 
graſs, mints, &c. | 
4 (2) Cauliformes, i. 
ſhoot down deep directly, 
out fibres and ftrings from the great 
which alſo itſelf is ſometimes divided or 
ing. 2 5 A; 
Roots, in medicine—The principal roots uſed in the pra Ny 
of phyſic, are rhubarb, rhaponticum, ſarſaparilla, ipecacu- 
anha, jalap, zedoary, galangal, caſſumenar, e oi 
meric, liquorice, madder, &c, See each deſcribed _—_ 0 
proper article RHUBARB, RHAPONTIC, SARSAPARILLA, 
e Sc. 2 15 
Roor-graſting. See the article EN GRAF T INC. 7 
Nos, i. Wen denotes a quantity which is 3 
by itſelf; or a quantity ee as 25 hog 
of a higher power. See QUANTITY, £OWER, S. 
Thus if Do 4s 2 be multiplied by itſelf, the product 


4 is called the ſquare, or ſecond power of 23 3 ; 


ich does 


body to 


. 


e. ſtemmy or ſtalky, which 
though often ſending 
ſtem ; 
branch- 


with regard to that power, 1s called the rot; OF p 
the ſquare root of 4. See SAR E- el. 


Since, 


WW FW 


| ty is to the ſquare root, ſo is the root to the 
= * pk is a mean Tropgrtional between unity and 
. 2122 4. 
oy hae 55 FE be makielied by its root 2, the 
" * is called the cube, or third power of 23 and with 
15 to this cubic number 8, the number 2 is called rost; 
ahh: rticularly the cube root. See CUBE-rv0t, 
of pf unity is to the vont, ſo is the rot to the ſquare; and 
n is to the root, ſo is the ſquare to the cube; the root 
14 the ſquare, as the ſquare to the cube, i. e. unity, 
Wl t. the ſquare, and the cube, are in continual pro- 
1 thus: 1: 2 :: 4: 8. And the cube. root is the 
It of the two mean proportionals between unity and the 

2 the Roor out of a given number, or power, as 8, 
3 thing as to find a number, as 2, which being 
Ari by itſelf a certain number of times, v. gr. twice, 

roduces the given number, 8. See EXTRACTION. : 

A rect, whether ſquare or cubic, or of any higher power; if 
it conſiſt of two parts, is called a binomial root, or {imply a 
\onimr;ol ; as 24, or 20 + 4 See BINOoMIA I. 

If it confilt of three, A trinomial ; as 245, or 240 +5: 
Or 100 + 140 + 5. See FRINOMIAL — If of more 
than three, it is called multinomial ; as 2456, or 2450 Þ 6, 
or 2400 + 56, or 2000 Þ 456, or 2000+ 400 Þ 50 + 
6. See MULTINOMIAL. 

RoorT of an equation, in algebra, denotes the value of the un- 
known quantity in an equation. See EQUATION. 

Thus, if the equation be a + b* = x?, the root of the equa- 
tion is the ſquare 79% of a, and that of 5; expreſſed thus, 
14. | 

Real 10 — the value of x be poſitive, 7. e. if x be a poſi- 
tive quantity; „gr. r, the root is called a real or true 
root, See PosITIVE. 1 

Falſe Koor If the value of x be negative, e. gr. x = — 5, 
the rot is ſaid to be falſe. See NEGATIVE. 

Imaginary Roof the value of & be the root of a negative 
quantity, 6. gr. / — $3 it is faid to be imaginary. 

The great uſe of algebra is to bring problems to equations ; 
then to reduce thoſe equations, or to exhibit them 1n the 
molt ſimple terms. See REDUCTI9V, | 

What remains after this to the ſolution of the problems, is 
to extract the rect of the equations thus reduced, be they 
lines or numbers, See RESOLUTION. 

Rejidual Roo r. See the article RESIDUAL, 

Extraction of the RooTs of equations, See EXTRACTION. 

RooTs, Ranices, in grammar, are the primitive words of a 
language, whence others are compounded or derived. See 
PRIMITIVE, ComPoUND, and DERIVATIVE. 

Thus the Latin fluois the root of fluctus, fluxio, flumen, flu- 
vialis, influrus, refluens, fluctifer, fluctiſanus, fluttivagus, &c. 
— 'T hus allo the Greek, $:©-, is the root of a$:©-, 0, 
vogrurw®, c. 

And thus alſo, though in a leſs proper ſenſe, the Daniſh road 
is the ret of the Engliſh word root; the Latin radix the 
rot of the French racine, as rado is the root of radix ; and 
perhaps a. the root of rads. | 8 

The Greek and Hebrew tongues are learnt by rents — Of 
dictionaries, ſome are in alphabetical order, others are diſpo- 
ſed by rats, as Scapula, Faber's Theſaurus, and the firſt 
edition of the dictionary of the 


tion of 1718, this laſt is thrown into the uſual alphabetical 
order, See Dictionary. | 


ROPE, an aſſemblage of ſeveral twiſts or ſtrings of hemp, 
twiſted 


together by means of a wheel : of various uſes, as in 


binding, ſtaying, draw þ 
and Caf crawing, ſuſpending, Sc. See HEMP 


When the rope is made ve 


when very ſmall, a cord. Lee CABLE and CoRD. 
The greateſt co 


| nſumption of ropes is in navigation, for the 
tackling of ſhips ; where, 93 ropes r the whole 
any. a See TACKLE and S1. 
t 6 ſeveral ropes particularly ſo denominated : as, 
The 75 70 #e, hung at the ladder to help people up— 
rope oF 24 * bolt. rope, wherein the ſail is ſowed—Buoy- 
tow the rs 6 e buoy of the anchor hangs—Gueſt-rope, to 
er-rope o_ t The keel-rope—T he bucket-rope—Rud- 
Rs _ 0 0 it ſhould cones to be beat ns 
, {© do ave the yard in caſe any part of the 
2 Ry 8 broke—Breaf-rope, to laſh the pannels to 
ly over the W 1. 25 to keep the foremaſt forwards, direct- 
hangs, or is kalte 2 boat. rope, by which the boat 
Pan Tre. fern of the ſhip—Port-ropes. See 


Rope, 


cord, Or . IP | 12 
round a pillar 2 in the manage, is any of theſe tied 


h the horſe is faſtened when they begin 
pple and teach him to fly from the ſham- 
lop faſtly or incompactly. See PILLAR. 
the centre of lf 3 where there is no pillar, a man ſtands in 


ground, and holds the end of th | 
OPE , e end of the rope. 
V de 1. Nabe ro 5 


to quicken and { 


French academy: in the edi- | - 


thick, it is called a cable, and | 


ROS 


| uſed to a horſe that works between two pillars. See 
PILLAR, 

Ro E dancer, See the article Dà x cER. 

Ror E deck, See the article DE ck. 

Korg yarn, is the yarn of any rope untwiſted It commonly 
conſiſts of cable- ends, which are worn out; and are called 
rr of the cables it ſerves for many purpoſes among the 

ailors. 

RORIFEROUS-du#, q. d. dew dropping pipe; a name 
given by ſome to the thoracic duct; from its ſlow manner 
of conveying, and as it were, inſtilling, the chyle into the 
common ſtream of blood, See THORACICc- duct, &c. 

ROS, dew. See the article Dew. 

Ros vitrioli, among chymiſts, is ſometimes uſed for the firſt 
phlegm diſtilled from vitriol in balneo mariæ. See V1- 
TRIOL, 


ROSADE, a kind of liquor, prepared of pounded almonds 
and milk, mixed with clarified ſugar, 

ROSARUM acetum, See ACETUM. 

ROSARY, in the Romiſh church, a chaplet conſiſting of 
five, or fifteen decads of beads, to direct the recitation of ſo 
many ave maria's, in honour of the virgin, See CHAPLET. 

RosARy, alſo denotes a particular maſs or form of devotion 

addreſſed to the virgin, to which the chaplet of that name 
is accommodated, See VIRGIN. 
Some attribute the inſtitution of the r9/ary to St. Nomine ; 
but F. d'Achery ſhews it was in uſe in the year 1100; fo 
that St, Dominic could only make it more celebrated— 
Others attribute it to Paulus Libycus, and others to St. Be- 
nedict; others to the Chartreux; others to venerable Bede; 
and others to Peter the hermit. | 
T hoſe who aſcribe it to St. Dominic, differ as to the parti- 
cular time of its inſtitution ; ſome referring it to the year 
1208, when he preached againſt the Albigenſes ; others 
will have him to have ſet it on foot in the courſe of his miſ- 
ſions in Spain, before he paſſed into France. 

Order of the Ros Ax, or of our lady of the Rosarv, is an 
order of knights, ſuppoſed by Schoonebeck, and the jeſuit Bo- 
nanni, to have been inſtituted by St. Dominic; but by miſ- 
take: for that ſaint never inſtituted any order under this 
name, and theſe authors apparently make a military order 

of an army of croiſees, who under the command of the count 
de Montfort, fought againſt the Albigenſes. See CRo1- 
SADE and ALBIGENSES. 

The abbot Juſtiniani, and M. Hermant, will have this or- 
der to have been eſtabliſhed by an archbiſhop of Toledo, 
named Frederick, after St, Dominic's death; and to have 
bore for a badge, a black and white croſs, in the middle 
whereof was repreſented our lady, holding her little ſon in 
one hand, and in the other a roſary—F. Mendo adds, that 
they were obliged to rehearſe the r9/ary on certain days — 
After all, F. Helyot doubts whether or no ſuch an order ever 
exiſted, See ORDER, 


ROSATA aloe. ALOE. 
ROSAT UM acetum, 8 ACETUM. 
RosATUM aromaticum. AROMATICUM, 
RosATUM vinum. Vinum. 


ROSE, Rosa, Pew, a medicinal flower, produced by a 
ſhrub of the ſame name ; which gives the denomination to 
ſeveral preparations in pharmacy. See FLOWER. w 

The kinds of 79ſes are various: thoſe chiefly uſed in medicine 

are the red and damask roſes—T he damask are a good and 


The red are aſtringent; and the conſerve thereof uſed 
with ſucceſs againſt diſtempers of the breaſt and lungs, and 
diſorders of the eyes, See CoNsERVE. 
It is a tradition among the ancients, that the god of love 
made a preſent” to Harpocrates the god of ſilence, of a beau- 
tiſul roſe, the firſt that had been known; to engage him not 
to diſcover any of the private practices of his mother Venus 
And hence it became a cuſtom to have a reſe placed in 

their rooms of mirth and entertainment, that under the aſſu- 
rance thereof they,might be induced to lay aſide all conſtraint, 
and ſpeak what they pleaſed—T hus did the roſe become a 
ſymbol of ſilence ; ſo that to be ſub ra, under the roſe, de- 

notes as much as to be out of danger of having any converſa- 
tion divulged, _ Os 

Sugar of RosEs, is made of red roſe leaves, dried in an oven, 


with a little water in a chafing-diſh over the fire. See Su- 
GAR. ; | 
Rosz-WwATER, a water drawn by diſtillation from red or da- 
maſk roſes, See WATER. ; 
It is a good cordial, and was formerly highly eſteemed; but 
is ſince fallen from its reputation, and is little uſed but in 
diſeaſes of the eyes, and in perfumes and waſhes. |; 
It is however, in great eſteem throughout the. Eaſt, particu- 
larly in China and Perſia, where the trade thereof is very 
| conſiderable. The r9/e-leaves remaining at the bottom of 
the ſtill, have the natural cathartic quality; and are alſo 


N CXXXy, pes or reins of a 8 kept 70 a perfume. 


D d * Golden 


ſafe purgative, adminiſtred in infuſion, or by way of ſyrup | 


pulverized, and put into a proper quantity of ſugar diffolved 


ROS 

Golden Rosx, is a roſe which the pope bleſſes at maſs on the 

firſt ſunday in Lent, while they ſing lætare Jeruſalem ; 

and which, after maſs, he carries in proceſſion ; and then 
ſends it as a preſent to ſome ſovereign prince. 

The fattions of the red and white Ros E, are famous in our Eng- 

liſh hiſtories They had their riſe in 1454, under Henry VI. 


between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and ended in} 
Henry VII. who united the two branches—The houſe of 


* * 
1 Cc 
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Hence the word is alſo figuratively appli dear 
fore · part of the head of ag. 2 A pes th Say 
Sc. See alſo Ros RA. r, 

Ros rRU, in chymiſtry, fignifies the noſe 
common alembic, which conve : 
its receiver. See ALEMBIC, 
TION, &c. 


le, or beak of 
ys the liquor diſtilled — 
RECEIVER, DisriII A- 


Ros rRUu, is alſo a ſort of crooked ſciſſars, 


Lancaſter had for its badge a white roſe; that of York a red ſurgeons in ſome caſes make uſe of Br the = the 
one. See FACTION, | wounds. n of 
Ros t-wooD, lignum rhodium, or aſpalathum. See AsPa-|ROSYCRUCIANS, Rosicxvcians, or brothers of the 

LATH. | Rosy-cRoss, a name afſumed by a ſect or cabal of herme- 


Ros E, in architecture and ſculpture, an ornament cut in re- 
ſemblance of a ryſe—See Tab. Archit, fig. 54. fig. 26. lit. ö. 

See alſo ORNAMENT. 

Tt is chiefly uſed in frizes, corniches, vaults of churches, 
and particularly in the middle of each face of the corin- 
thian abacus, See ABacus—Arnrd in the ſpaces between 
the modillions ; under the plafonds of corniches. See Mo- 

DILLION. 

Rosk nails. See the article NAIL. 

Ros diamond. See the article DiamonD. 

Rosk-NoBLE, an ancient Engliſh gold coin, firſt ftruck in 
the reign of Edward III. and then called the penny of gold ; 
ſince called reſe-noble, becauſe ſtamped with a roſe: It was 
current at 6s, 8 d. See NoBLE and Coin. | 

ROSEMARY, RosMARIN Us, a medicinal plant, whoſe| 
flower, called anthos, is of conſiderable uſe in the preſent 
practice. See ANTHOs. 

Roſemary flowers are eſteemed the principal aromatic of our 
growth—Dr. Quincy ſpeaks of them as good in moſt ner- 
vous complaints, eſpecially ſuch as ariſe from too great moiſ- 
ture and cold, as they are hot and drying In epilepſies, apo- 
plexies, palſies, &c. they are rarely omitted in preſcription, 
under one form or other. See AROMATIC. 
They abound with a ſubtile detergent oil, which makes 
them deobſtruent and opening, whence their uſe in uterine 
obſtructions, the jaundice, &c, 
They are the baſis of the celebrated Hungary water; with a 
ſmall quantity of which, diluted in common water, the con- 
hy fectioners make conſerve of roſemary flowers, eſſence of roſe- 
| mary-water, c. See HUNGAR Y-water. | 
ROSICRUCIANS, See the article RosyCRUCIANS. 
ROLIN, RESINA, in pharmacy. See RESITINA. | 
Rosin, is particularly ufed for a reſinous matter prepared 
from the juice of the pine-tree; in ordinary uſe for the 
making of wax, &c, | 
Mr. Bent in the Phil. Tranſ. No. 243, gives us the manner 
of preparing this coarſe drug, in the ſouthern parts of France; 
thus The bark being pared off the pine, to make the ſap 
run down into a hole made at bottom to receive it; as the 
juice runs it leaves a cream or cruſt a-top ; which being 
tempered with water, is ſold, by a cheat, for white bees-wax. 
See Wax. "I | 
When they have got a quantity of the juice they ſtrain it 
through a baſket, and what runs through is the common tur- 
pentine. See TURPENTINE. | 
What ſtays behind, they mix with water, and diſtilling it 
in an alembic, the matter that riſes is the oil of turpentine; 
and the calx that remains is the common nn. 
ROSOLIS, or Ros-s0L1s, popularly, Rosa-s0L1s, ſun-dew, 
an agreeable ſpirituous liquor, chiefly taken after meals, by 


tical philoſophers ; who aroſe, 


| ) | or at leaft became firſt taken 
notice of in Germany, in the beginning of the laſt centur 
See HERMETICAL, av 


They bound themſelves together by a ſolemn ſecret, which 
hos ſ —_ en - N and obliged themſelyes 
at their admiſſion into the order, to a ftri 

certain eſtabliſhed rules. ; en okay by 

They pretended to know all ſciences, and chiefly medicine; 

whereof they publiſhed themſelves the reſtorers—T hey pre- 
tended to be maſters of abundance of important ſecrets ; and 
among others, that of the philoſopher's ſtone ; all which 
they affirmed to have received by tradition from the ancient 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi, and Gymnoſophiſts. 
See PHILOSOPHER's ſtone. 
Their chief was a German gentleman, educated in a mona- 
ſtery, where he learnt the languages—In 1378 he went to 
the Holy Land, where falling ſick at Damaſcus, he conſult- 
ed the Arabs, and other Eaftern philoſophers, by whom he 
was ſuppoſed to be initiated into this wondetful art—At his 
return into Germany, he formed a ſociety, to whom he 
communicated the ſecrets he had brought with him out of 
the Eaſt, and died in 1484. 
They have been diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, accommo- 
dated to the ſeveral branches of their doctrine — Becauſe 
they pretended to protract the period of human life, by 
means of certain noſtrums, and even to reſtore youth; they 
were called immortalet. 

As they pretended to know all things, they have been called 

illuminati; and becauſe they have made no appearance for 
ſeveral years, but have kept altogether incognito, they have 
been called the inviſible brothers, 

Their ſociety is frequently ſignified by the letters F. R. C. 
with ſome among them interpret fratres roris cocti, it being 
pretended that the matter of the philoſophers ſtone is dew 
concocted, exalted, &c, 
Some, who are no friends to free maſonry, make the pre- 
ſent flouriſhing ſociety of free maſons a branch of Kyjcru- 
cians ; or rather the Roficrucians themſelves under a new 
name, or relation; viz. as retainers to building—And it 
is certain, there are ſome free maſons who have all the 

characters of Raſcrucians; but how the #ra and or ginal of 
maſonry, as traced by Mr. Anderſon, and that of Ryſicru- 

cianiſin, here fixed from Naudzus, who has wrote expreſſy 
on the ſubject, conſiſt, we leave others to judge. See Ma- 
SONRY, 

ROT, a diſeaſe, which in moiſt years is incident to ſheep, 
in the ſame ground where in drier years they are free from 
it ; which, yet, ariſes, not only from the moiſture, but 
from a certain principle of putrefaction, both in the air and 
the graſs. See PUTREFACTION, 


way of dram, to aid digeſtion: being compoſed of burnt 
brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk-water, and ſometimes 
perfumed with a little muſk, 

It had its name, becauſe anciently prepared wholly of the 
juice of the plant ros ſo/is ; but that plant is no longer any in- 
gredient therein. | 
The beſt is that of Turin—The French have a particular 
kind not called res ſolis, but du rey; becauſe uſed with good 


effect by the late king Lewis XIV.—It is compoſed of Spa- 


niſh wine, wherein are infuſed aniſe, fennel, aneth, corian- 
der, c. for three weeks. 


ROSTING. See the articles Daxss1nc, Foop, &c. 


ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, where- 


more 
ſpeak. 


in orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, &c, were delivered. 
See FORUM. 2 ; 3 
The reſtrum was a kind of chapel, taken out of the fo- 
rum, and furniſhed with a ſuggeſtum, or eminence called 
particularly the ra, where the orators ſtood to 


It was adorned, or, as Livy fays, built, with the beaks of 
ſhips taken from the people of Antium, in a naval engage- 
ment; whence the name. See RosTRUM. 

OSTRALIS corona, 
Crown, | 


RosTRAL1s columna, ROSTRAL column, See Corn. 


ROST RUM literally denotes the beak or bill of a bird, © See 
| 1 83 Ld LY I "that the little 


1 


Binn. 


ROSTRI-FORMIS procy/us, in anatomy, the ſame as cora- 


coides, See CoRAcolDEs. 


. 
. 


#"' F . 
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Ros rRAL crown, in antiquity, See 


RO TA, in mechanics. See the article WHEEL... | 
RoTa Aritotelica, Ariſtotle's wheel, is the name of a e 
problem in mechanics, founded on the motion of a e 
about its axis; thus called, becauſe firſt, that we know ois 
taken notice of by Ariſtotle. 3 ; 
The difficulty is this—While a circle makes a revolution on 
its centre, advancing at the ſame time in a right line along 
a plane; it deſcribes, on that plane, a right line equa 
to its circumference, . Now if this circle which we may 
call the deferent, carry with it another ſmaller circle con- 
centric with it, and which has no motion but what it 2 
ceives from the deferent; which is the caſe of the nave 
a coach - wheel carried along by the wheel ; this little circle, 
or nave, will deſcribe a line in the time of the Pens 
ual, not to its own circumference, but to that of the 
wheel: for that its centre advances in a rigbt line, 5 
faſt as that of the wheel does; as being in reality the 
therewith, _ Mi L045" ay BW 
The matter of fact is certain But how it ſhould 3 
a myſtery—lt is obvious, that the wheel advancing 1 * 
the revolution, mult deſcribe a right line equal n " * 
umſerence; but how ſhould the nave, which revo 2 10 
the wheel, deſcribe a fight line ſo much greater Peet 
circumference ?. oo ” 
The ſolution Ariſtotle gives is no more than a goo: 1 
(cation of the difficulty Galileo, Who next 2 er 4 8 
has recourſe to an infinity of, infinitely little 1 4H M 
the right. line deſcribed, by the two circles 3,40 Cle 
that circle never | applies us circumference = 48 
L Ee | 50 
\ 


6e but in reality only applies it to a line equal to 
dle dum nice; though it appeats to have applied it 


r. 
to a much large . 
But it is evident this 


its o 


2 A why does not the great circle appl 
* imaginary 5 ne thein laſtly, the magnitude of cheſe 
its ire muſt be augmented or diminiſhed according to the 
"ferent proportion of the two circles. e N 

Tacquet will have it that the little circle making its 
1 don more flowly than the great one, does on that ac- 
2 t deſcribe a line longer than its circumference; yet 
wore applying any point of its circumference to more 


than one point of its baſe But this is no more allowable 


than the former. 1 Len 
The attempts of ſo many great men proving vain z 5 
Dortous de Mey ran, 2 rench gentleman, had the goo 

fortune to hit on A ſolution, which he ſent to the royal 
academy of ſciences; where being examined by Meſſ. de 
Louville and Saulmon, appointed for that purpoſe, they 
made their report that it was ſatisfactory The ſolution is 
to this effect. The wheel of a coach is only acted on, or 
drawn in a right line: its circular motion, or rotation ariſes 
urely from the reſiſtance of the ground whereon it is ap- 
plied. Now this reſiſtance is equal to the force wherewith 
the wheel is drawn in the right line ; inaſmuch as it defeats 
that direction: of conſequence the cauſes of the two mo- 
tions, the one right, the other circular, are equal, and 


hence, the wheel deſcribes a right line on the ground, equal 
to its circumference. .. ' 

For the nave of the wheel, the caſe is otherwiſe—It is 
drawn in a right line by the fame force as the wheel, 
but it only turns round, becauſe the wheel turns, and 
can only turn with it, and at the ſame time therewith. 
Hence it follows that its circular velocity is leſs than that 
of the wheel, in the ratio of the two circumſerences; and 
therefore its circular motion is leſs than its rectilinear 
one. | 

Since then it neceſſarily deſcribes a right line equal to that 
of the wheel, it can only do it by fliding, or what they 
call the motion of raſon— That is, a part of the circular 
nave cannot be applied to a part of a right line greater than 
itſelf, but by ſliding along that part; and that more or leſs, 
as the part of the nave is leſs than that of the circle. See 
RoLLING and SLIDING. 

RoTA, is alſo uſed for a particular court or juriſdiction in 
Rome, eſtabliſhed for taking cognizance of beneficiary mat- 
ters, &c, See BENEFICE, Ec. 
The rota conſiſts of twelve doors, choſen out of the four 
nations of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany ; three of 
them being Romans, one a Florentine, one a Milaneze, 
one of Bologna, one of Ferrara, one a Venetian, one a 
Frenchman, two Spaniards, and one a German ; each 
having four clerks or notaries under him. r >: 

Their office is to judge of all beneficiary cauſes, both within 


appeal ; and of all civil proceſſes for above 500 crowns. 
They are alſo called chaplains of the pope, as ſucceeding 
the ancient judges of the ſacred palace, who held their court 
in his chapel, See Cy apr. ain, 
The denomination rota, wheel, ſome will have derived 
| hence, that they officiate by rotation ; others, becauſe the 
| moſt important affairs of the Chriſtian world turn upon 
them—Du Cange derives it from rota porphyretica, becauſe 
the pavement of the chamber where they formerly ſate was 
of porphyry ; and faſhioned like a Wheel. 


ROTATION, ROLLING, in mechanics. See RoLLING, 
RorTa, c. | | | 


RoTAT1on, in 


xis. 
By ſuch rotation of lanes. ſoli 
See GEN Es 8, Serin, . we e eee. 


The method of eubi i 
laid down by M. Fi een 


take the product of th 
by the circular baſe ; © 


— * 3 
fore the 


RoTtaTyo Nen Phil. Tranſact. N. 216. 


, 4 


is all gratis dictum— The vacuities 


therefore their effects, i. e. the motions are equal. And 


Rome, and throughout the ſtate of the church, in caſe of 


W geometry, the circumvolution of a ſurface 
__ an immoveable line, called the axis of rotation, See 


+ generated by ſuch rotation, is 
. oivre, in his ſpecimen of the uſe 
of the doctrine of fluxions—For the fluxions of ſuch ſolids| 
fluxion of the abſciſſa, multiplied 
d ſuppoſe the ratio of a ſquare to the 


Circle inſcribed, be as =: the equation expreſſing the nature 
rx property of any circle, whoſe diameter is d ; is yy = dx 
a is the fluxion of a portion ur, 
of the ſphere, and conſequently, the portion itſelf 44 dx x In ſtrict garriſon, the rounds go every quarter of an hour, 

and the circumſcribed cylinder is 4 — there- 
* Portion of the ſphere is to the circumſcribed cylinder, 


N | | 
Tion, * RERvOLuriox, in aſtronomy, See Rx vol u- 


RY 


k O b 


RoTATIoNn, in anatomy, the action of the muſculi rotatores 3 
or the motion which they give to the parts they are fixed to. 
See ROTATOR, 
There are two muſcles, the great and the little obliquus, 
to perform the rotation of the eye The obturator inter- 
nus and externus effe& the rotation of the thighs. See 
Eve, &c. 
ROTATOR, inanatomy, a name given the oblique muſcles 
of the eye; called alſo from the direction of the fibres, circu- 
lares, and from the effect of their action, amatorii. See 
AMATORIT, OBLIQUus and Eyg. | 
ROTHER-BxaAsTs, a word uſed in old ſtatutes, and ſtill in 
the northern parts of England, for horned beaſts; as oxen, 
cows, ſteers, heifers, &c, els 
Whence rother-ſoil, in Herefordſhire, is taken for the dung 
or ſoil of ſuch cattle. * . | 
RoTHER-NAILS, are ſuch as have a very full head, and are 
uſed to faſten the rudder-irons in ſhips. See Nair. 
ROTONDO, RorTvundo, in architecture, a popular term 
for any building that is round both within and without ſide; 
whether it be a church, a ſalon, a veſtible, or the like. See 
ButL Dix, Ce. | 
The moſt celebrated rotondo of antiquity is the pantheon at 
Rome, dedicated to Cybele and all the gods, by Agrippa, 
ſon-in-law of Auguſtus ; but ſince conſecrated by pope Bo- 
niface IV. to the virgin and all the ſaints, under the title of 
Sta. Maria della rotonda. See PanTHLoON. 
The chapel of the Eſcurial, which is the burying place 
of the kings of Spain, is alſo a rotande; and in imita- 
tion of that of Rome, is alſo called pantheon. See Esc u- 
RIAL. | 
ROT TENNESS, Putreds, See PUTRIFACTION. 
ROTULA, in anatomy, See the article PATELLA. 
ROTULI magni ingraſſator. See INGROSSATOR, 
ROTULORUM cu/tos. See the article Cos ros. 
ROTULUS, a roll. See the article RoLL. 
RoTULUS contrarientium—T he earl of Lancaſter taking part 
with the barons againſt king Edward II. it was not thought 
fit, in reſpect of their power, to call them rebels or traytors, 
but only contrarients : accordingly, we have a record of thoſe 
times called retulus contrarientium. 
RoTULUs wintonie, an exact ſurvey of all England, by coun- 
ties, hundreds, and tithings; made under king Alfred; not 
unlike that of domes-day. See Domes-DAY. 
It was thus called, becauſe anciently kept at Wincheſter, 
among other records of the kingdom. 


ROTUNDO. See the article RoronDo. | 


cles, from the roundneſs of their body. See MusCLE, 
Such are the rotundus major, called alſo teres major; and the 
rotundus minor, called alſo teres minor, and tranſverjalis — 
See Tab. Anat. ( Myol ) fig. 2. u. 13. fig. 6. n. 12, 13. figs 7. 
n. I4, 34 and 35, See allo IERESs, &c, | 
Pronator radi ROTUNDUs. See PRONATOR, | 
ROUAGE. Battery en RovuaGr. See BATTERY, -— 
ROUGE-ergſs, q. d. red-croſs. See POURSULVANTS, 
RovuGr-dragon, q. d. red-dragon. See POURSUIVANTS. 
RESISTENCE. | 
RoucH caſting. See PLAISTERING and MORTAR. 
ROUGH diamond. Sce the article DiamonD. 
RouGH emerald. See the article EMERALD. 
RovGn leaved plants. See the article PLANT. 
RouGH taſte. See TASTE, ACERB, AUSTERE, Ec. 
ROUL, Rol L, or Row, in the military art Officers of 
the ſame rank, who mount the ſame guards, and take their 
turns in relieving one another, are ſaid to roul or roll. See 
GuaRD. 


VERING.- + | n c. 
ROUND, Roruxpus, in geometry. See CIRCLE, Grof, 

SPHERE, c. | | 
Round, in anatomy. See the article Rorux pus. : 
RovunD, in muſic— The Italians call b raumd, what we call a 


ſharp. See FLAT and SHARP, Ce. 1 | 

RovunD, is alſo a military term, ſignifying a walk or turn 
which an officer, attended with ſome ſoldiers, takes in a gar- 
riſon or fortified place, around. the ramparts, in the night- 
time; to liſten if any thing be ſtirring without the works, 
and to ſee that the centries are watchful, and do their duty, 
and all things in good order. Sce COUNTER round. 


that the rampart may be always furniſhed—The centuries 
are to challenge at a diſtance ; and to reſt their arms as the 
rounds. pals, and let no one come near tem. 

When the raund is near the corps de garde, the centry calls 
aloud, who comes there ? and when the anſwer is, the rounds, 


| he ſays, land; then calls for the corporal of the guard, who 


draws his ſword, and calls alſo, who comes there ? and when 


ww 


Diurnal RorA Tro. See DruxxAIL Notation and EARTH. 


ROT UND Us, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muf- 


ROUGH, Rovcnness, in mechanics. dee F RICTION and 


ROULADE, in muſic, a trilling or quavering. See Qy a- 


; and the French b mol; and b ſquare, what we call a 


it 


— — — 
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'Rost-wooD, lignum rhodium, or aſpalathum, See AsSPA- 


Ros, in architecture and ſculpture, an ornament cut in re- 


Rosx nails. See the article Nair. 
Ros diamond. See the article Diamonn. 


ROSEMARY, ROsMARINUSs, a medicinal plant, whoſe 
flower, called anthos, is of conſiderable uſe in the preſent] 


| ROSTRUM litterally denotes the beak or bill of a bird, See 


Golden Rosx, is a roſe which the pope bleſſes at maſs on the 
firſt ſunday in Lent, while they ſing lætare Jeruſalem ; 
and which, after maſs, he carries in proceſſion z and then | 
ſends it as a preſent to ſome ſovereign prince. 

The fattions of the red and white Ros E, are famous in our Eng- 
liſh hiſtories—They had their riſe in 1454, under Henry VI. 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and ended in 
Henry VII. who united the two branches The houſe of 
Lancaſter had for its badge a wh:te roſe ; that of York a red 
one. See FACTION. 


ſemblance of a See Tab. Archit, fig. 54. fig. 26. lit. ö. 
Sec alſo ORNAMENT. | 

Tt is chiefly uſed in frizes, corniches, vaults of churches, 
and particularly in the middle of each face of the corin- 


thian abacus, See ABacvs—Arnd in the ſpaces between | 
the modillions ; under the plafonds of corniches. See Mo- 


DILLION. 


Rosk-NOBLE, an ancient Engliſh gold coin, firſt ſtruck in 
the reign of Edward III. and then called the penny of gold ; 
ſince called reſe- noble, becauſe ſtamped with a roſe: It was 
current at 6s, 8 d. See NOBLE and Coin, 


practice. See AN T Hos. 

Roſemary flowers are eſteemed the principal aromatic of our 
growth Dr. Quincy ſpeaks of them as good in moſt ner- 
vous complaints, eſpecially ſuch as ariſe from too great moiſ- 
ture and cold, as they are hot and drying In epilepſies, apo- 
plexies, palſies, &c. they are rarely omitted in preſcription, 
under one form or other. See AROMATIC. 

They abound with a ſubtile detergent oil, which makes 
them deobſtruent and opening, whence their uſe in uterine 
obſtructions, the jaundice, &. | 
They are the baſis of the celebrated Hungary water; with a 
{mall quantity of which, diluted in common water, the con- 
fectioners make conſerve of roſemary flowers, eſſence of roſe- 
mary-water, &c, See HUNGARY-water, 

ROSICKUCIANS, See the article RosyCRUCIANS. 

ROLIN, REesIinA, in pharmacy, See RESTIN A. 

Rosin, is particularly uſed for a reſinous matter prepared 
from the juice of the pine-tree ; in ordinary uſe for the 
making of wax, &c, 

Mr. Bent in the Phil. Tranſ. No. 243, gives us the manner 
of preparing this coarſe drug, in the ſouthern parts of France 
thus The bark being pared off the pine, to make the ſap 
run down into a hole made at bottom to receive it; as the 
juice runs it leaves a cream or cruſt a-top ; which being 


tempered with water, is ſold, by a cheat, for white bees- wax. 


See Wax. 


When they have got a quantity of the juice they ſtrain it | 


through a baſket, and what runs through is the common tur- 
pentine, See TURPENTINE. Fant, 
W hat ſtays behind, they mix with water, and diſtilling it 
in an alembic, the matter that riſes is the oil of turpentine; 
and the calx that remains is the common n. 
ROSOLIS, or Ros-s0L1s, popularly, Rosa-s0L1s, ſun-dew, 
an agreeable ſpirituous liquor, chiefly taken after meals, by 
way of dram, to aid digeſtion : being compoſed of burnt 
brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk-water, and ſometimes 
perfumed with a little muſk, x 
It had its name, becauſe anciently prepared wholly of the 
Juice of the plant ros ſalis; but that plant is no longer any in- 
gredient therein, | 
The beft is that of Turin The French have a particular 
kind not called res ſolis, but du roy ; becauſe uſed with good 
effect by the late king Lewis XIV.—It is compoſed of Spa- 
niiſh wine, wherein are infuſed aniſe, fennel, aneth, corian- 
der, &c, for three weeks. | 
ROSTING. See the articles DRESsIN G, Foop, &c. 
ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, where- 
in orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, &c, were delivered, 
See FORUM. 5 LON 
The reffrum was a kind of chapel, taken out of the fo- 
rum, and furniſhed with a ſuggeſtum, or eminence called 
_ particularly the ro/?ra, where the orators ſtood to 
Peak. | | 
It was adorned, or, as Livy fays, built, with the beaks of 
ſhips taken from the people. of Antium, in a naval engage- 
ment; whence the name. See RosTRUM, _ 
ROSTRALIS corona, RosTRAL crown, in antiquity. See 
Crown, 1 | Oe 
RosTRAL1s columna, Ros TR AL column, See Column, 
ROSTRI-FORMIS proce//us, in anatomy, the ſame as cora- 
coides, See CorRacoines, _ f | 


Bix. | 
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ROS 


Hence the word is alſo figuratively applied to the beak 4 


fore · part of the head of a ſhip, See Heap, 
Sc. See alſo Ros RA. 

Ros rRUu, in chymiſtry, ſignifies the noſe, or beat of th 
common 3 which conveys the liquor diſtilled = 
3 ALEMBIC, RECEIVER, DisriLL . 

RosrRuu, is alſo a ſort of crooked ſciſſars, which the 
ſurgeons in ſome caſes make uſe of for the dilatio 
wounds, 8 

ROSYCRUCIANS, Rosicrxvcians, or brothers of the 
Rosy-cRoss, a name afſumed by a ſect or cabal of herme- 
tical philoſophers ; who aroſe, or at leaft became firſt taken 


notice of in Germany, in the beginning of the laſt century. 


See HERMETICAL, | 
They bound themſelves together by a ſolemn ſecret, which 
they ſwore inviolably to preſerve ; and obliged themſelyes 
at their admiſſion into the order, to a ſtrict obſervance of 
certain eſtabliſhed rules. 
They pretended to know all ſciences, and chiefly medicine: 
whereof they publiſhed themſelves the reſtorers They pre- 
tended to be maſters of abundance of important ſecrets; and 
among others, that of the philoſopher's ſtone; all which 
they affirmed to have received by tradition from the ancient 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi, and Gymnoſophiſts 
See PHILOSOPHER's tone. 
Their chief was a German gentleman, educated in a mona. 
ſtery, where he learnt the languages—In 1378 he went to 
the Holy Land, where falling ſick at Damaſcus, he conſult- 
ed the Arabs, and other Eaſtern philoſophers, by whom he 
was ſuppoſed to be initiated into this wonderful art—At his 
return into Germany, he formed a ſociety, to whom he 
communicated the ſecrets he had brought with him out of 
the Eaſt, and died in 1484. 
They have been diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, accommo- 
dated to the ſeveral branches of their doctrine — Becauſe 
they pretended to protract the period of human life, by 
means of certain noſtrums, and even to reſtore youth; they 
were called :mmortales. 
As they pretended to know all things, they have been called 
illuminati; and becauſe they have made no appearance for 
ſeveral! years, but have kept altogether incognito, they have 
been called the inviſible brothers, 
Their ſociety is frequently ſignified by the letters F. R. C. 
with ſome among them interpret fratres roris cocti, it being 
pretended that the matter of the philoſopher's ſtone is dew 
concocted, exalted, c. | 
Some, who are no friends to free maſonry, make the pre- 
ſent flouriſhing ſociety of free maſons a branch of Ryjcru- 
cians; or rather the Raſſcrucians themſelves under a new 
name, or relation; viz. as retainers to building—And it 
is certain, there are ſome free maſons who have all the 
characters of Roficrucians ; but how the #ra and original of 
maſonry, as traced by Mr. Anderſon, and that of Ryficru- 
cianiſm, here fixed from Naudzus, who has wrote exprelly 
on the ſubject, conſiſt, we leave others to judge. See Ma- 
so Rx. | | 

ROT, a diſeaſe, which in moiſt years is incident to ſheep, 
in the ſame ground where in drier years they are free from 
it ; which, yet, ariſes, not only from the moiſture, but 
from a certain principle of putrefaction, both in the air and 
the graſs. See PUTREFACTION, 4 

RO TA, in mechanics. See the article WHEEL. 

Ror A Ari/totelica, Ariſtotle's wheel, is the name of a celebrated 
problem in mechanics, founded on the motion of a wheel 
about its axis ; thus called, becauſe firſt, that we know of, 
taken notice of by Ariſtotle. 
The difficulty is this While a circle makes a revolution on 
its centre, advancing at the ſame time in a right line along 
a plane; it deſcribes, on that plane, a right line 
to its circumference, Now if this circle which we may 
call the deferent, carry with it another ſmaller circle con- 
centric with it, and which has no motion but what it - 
ceives from the deferent z which is the caſe of the nave 
a coach-wheel carried along by the wheel; this little circle, 
or nave, will deſcribe a Iine in the time of the . 

ual, not to its own circumference, but to that of the 
wheel: for that its centre advances in a right line, B 
faſt as that of the wheel does; as being in reality the ame 
therewith, I * 
The matter of fact is certain But how it ſhould 3 
a myſtery It is obvious, that the wheel advancing « ing 
the revolution, muſt deſcribe a right line equal to 165 5 


umference; but how ſhould the nave, which 1 15 
the wheel, deſcribe a right line ſo much greater than its 


circumference ? 


The ſolution Ariftotle gives is no more than a good wh 
cation of the difficulty—Galileo, who E in 
has recourſe to an infinity of infinitely little vacume 


| eos 
the right line deſcribed by the two circles ; and * : 


of i: Oba =T j * ö 5 . . circu erence ; 
that the little circle never applies its Cl mf Wi aculties; 
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ines; but in reality only applies it to a line equal to 
2 circumference ay though it appears to have applied it 


er. 4 
But ng er this is all gratis ditum— The vacuities 


3 not the great circle appl 
om imaginary 5 and 7 Wld, the I of eheſe 
2 ene, be augmented or diminiſhed according to the 
"rent proportion of the two circles, ; 1 
F Tacquet will have it that the little circle making its 

tation more lowly than the great one, does on that ac- 
= t deſcribe a line longer than its circumference ; yet 
ee applying any point of its circumference to more 
. one point of its baſe—But this is no more allowable 
e ſormer. 

— 2 ſo _ great men proving vain; M. 
Dortous de Meyran, a French gentleman, had the good 
fortune to hit on a ſolution, which he ſent to the royal 
academy of ſciences ; where being examined by Meſſ. de 
Louville and Saulmon, appointed for that purpoſe, they 
made their report that it was ſatisfactory— The ſolution is 
to this effect. The wheel of a coach is only acted on, or 
drawn in a right line: its circular motion, or rotation ariſes 
purely from the reſiſtance of the ground whereon it is ap- 
plicd, Now this reſiſtance is equal to the force wherewith 
the wheel is drawn in the right line; inaſmuch as it defeats 
that direction: of conſequence the cauſes of the two mo- 
tions, the one right, the other circular, are equal, and 
therefore their effects, i. e. the motions are equal. And 
hence, the wheel deſcribes a right line on the ground, equal 
to its circumference. _. 
For the nave of the wheel, the caſe is otherwiſc—It is 
drawn in a right line by the fame force as the wheel, 
but it only turns round, becauſe the wheel turns, and 
can only turn with it, and at the ſame time therewith, 
Hence it follows that its circular velocity is leſs than that 
of the wheel, in the ratio of the two circumferences ; and 
therefore its circular motion is leſs than its reQilinear 
one, | 
Since then it neceſſarily deſcribes a right line equal to that 
of the wheel, it can only do it by fliding, or what they 
call the motion of raſion— That is, a part of the circular 
nave cannot be applied to a part of a right line greater than 
itſelf, but by ſliding along that part; and that more or leſs, 
as the part of the nave is leſs than that of the circle. See 
RoLLIxC and SLIDING. c 

Ro rA, is alſo uſed for a particular court or juriſdiction in 
Rome, eſtabliſhed for taking cognizance of beneficiary mat- 
ters, &c, See BENEFICE, &c, | 
The rota conſiſts of twelve doctors, choſen out of the four 
nations of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany ; three of 

them being Romans, one a Florentine, one a Milaneze, 
one of Bologna, one of Ferrara, one a Venetian, one a 


Frenchman, two Spaniards, and one a German; each 


having four clerks or notaries under him, | 
Their office is to judge of all beneficiary cauſes, both within 
Rome, and throughout the ſtate of the church, in caſe of 
appeal ; and of all civil proceſſes for above 500 crowns, 
They are alſo called chaplains of the pope, as ſucceeding 
the ancient judges of the ſacred palace, who held their court 
in his chapel, See CHAPL Ain, 
The denomination rota, wheel, ſome will have derived 
hence, that they officiate by rotation; others, becauſe the 
| 2 ben affairs of the Chriſtian world turn upon 
3 u Cange derives it from rota por phyretica, becauſe 
© pavement of the chamber where they formerly ſate was 
of porphyry; and faſhioned like a Wheel. 


AIDE 8 » ROLLING, in mechanics. See RoLLinG, 


RoTarTion, i oy 
round a m geometry, the circumvolution of a ſurface 


Axis. immaoveable line, called the axis of rotation, See 
By ſuch rotation of 


See Gass planes, ſolids are formed or generated. 


xr, &c, 

; cubing ſolid | . 

1 s 101ds, generated by ſuch rotation, is 

4 1 de Moivre, in his ee of the uſe 

rake the yaa 8 0 flux ions—F or the fluxions of ſuch ſolids 

by the circular bel.; ac ion of the abſciſſa, multiplied 
ar Dale; and ſuppoſe the ratio of a ſquare to the 


Circle inſcribed, be as 1 equation expreſſing the nature 
or Property of any circle, whoſe diameter is d ; Byy =dx 


— 2 Therefore 4dx% —x2x , . | . 
of the ſpher is the fluxion of a portion 


1 Awe, conſequent] » the portion itſelf 4 + dxx 
Aon circumſcribed cylinder is 4 — there- 
pn 


fore th i | 
© the portion of the ſphere is to the circumſcribed cylinder, 


7 — 1 
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ov. REvYoLutION, in aſtronomy, See ReyoLv- 


R O U 


Diurnal Rorarrox. See DruxxAL Notation and EARTH. 


RoTaAT1on, in anatomy, the action of the muſculi rotatores ; 

or the motion which they give to the parts they are fixed to. 
See ROTATOR, 
There are two muſcles, the great and the little obliquus, 
to perform the rotation of the eye—The obturator inter. 
nus and externus effect the rotation of the thighs. See 
Eve, c. | 

ROTATOR, inanatomy, a name given the oblique muſcles 
of the eye; called alſo from the direction of the fibres, circu- 
lares, and from the effe of their action, amatorii, See 
AMATORII, OBLIqpus and Exx. 

ROTHER-BtxAsTs, a word uſed in old ſtatutes, and ſtill in 
the northern parts of England, for horned beaſts ; as oxen, 
cows, ſteers, heifers, c. | 
Whence rother: ſoil, in Herefordſhire, is taken for the dung 
or ſoil of ſuch cattle, | 

RoTHER-NAILs, are ſuch as have a very full head, and are 
uſed to faſten the rudder-irons in ſhips. See Nair. 

ROTONDO, Rorvnpo, in architecture, a popular term 
for any building that is round beth within and without ſide ; 
whether it be a church, a ſalon, a veſtible, or the like, See 
Butir.DinG, Q. 

| The molt celebrated rotonds of antiquity is the pantheon at 

Rome, dedicated to Cybele and all the gods, by Agrippa, 
ſon-in-law of Auguſtus ; but ſince conſecrated by pope Bo- 
niface IV. to the virgin and all the ſaints, under the title of 
Sta. Maria della ratonda, See PANT HHOx. 
The chapel of the Eſcurial, which is the burying place 
of the kings of Spain, is alſo a retonds;z and in imita- 
tion of that of Rome, is alſo called pantheon, See Escu- 
RIAL, 

ROT TENNESS, Putreds, See PUTRIFACTION. 

ROTULA, in anatomy, See the article PATELLA, 

ROTULI magni ingraſſator. See Id GROSGATOR. 

ROTULORUM glos. See the article CusTos. 

ROTULUS, a roll, See the article Ro LL. 

Rorurus contrarientium—T he earl of Lancaſter taking part 
with the barons againſt king Edward II. it was not thought 
fit, in reſpect of their power, to call them rebels or traytors, 
but only contrarients : accordingly, we have a record of thoſe 
times called retulus contrarientium. 

Rorurus wintoni, an exact ſurvey of all England, by coun- 
ties, hundreds, and tithings ; made under king Alfred; not 
unlike that of domes-day. See Domes-Dav. 

It was thus called, becauſe anciently kept at Wincheſter, 
among other records of the kingdom. 

ROTUNDO. See the article Roroxpa. | 

ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſ- 

cles, from the roundneſs of their body. See MuscLxE. 
Such are the retundas major, called alſo teres major; and the 
rotundus minor, called alſo teres minor, and tranſverſalis — 
See Tab. Anat. ( Myol ) fig. 2.n. 13, fig. 6. u. 12, 13. fig. 7. 
n. 14, 34 and 35, See alſo T tres, &c, 

Pronator radii RoTUNDUs. See PRONATOR. 

ROUAGE. Battery en RovaGs. See BATTERY. 

ROUGE-erofs, q. d. red-croſs. See POURSULVANTS3, 

Rouog- dragon, q. d. red. dragon. See POURSUIVANTS. 

ROUGH, — Din in mechanics. See FRICT10N and 
RESISTENCE. | 

RouGH ca/?irg. See PLAISTERING and MoRTAR. 

RouGH diamond. Sce the article DiamonD. 

RoUGH emerald. See the article EMERALD. 

RovuGH /eaved plants. See the article PLANT. | 

Rou o te. See TASTE, ACtrB, AUSTERE, Cc. 

ROUL, Ro TL, or Row, in the military art Officers of 


the ſame rank, who mount the ſame guards, and take their 


turns in relieving one another, are ſaid to roul or roll. See 
GUARD. | | 

ROULADE, in muſic, a trilling or quavering. See Qu A- 
VERING. - | 

ROUND, RoTunDpvs, in geometry. See CIRcLER, Gros, 
SPHERE), Cc. N 

RouND, in anatomy. See the article Rorux pus. 

Rou xp, in muſic— The Italians call b round, what we call a 
flat; and the French b mel; and b ſquare, what we call a 
Harp. See FLAT and SHarP, Sc. 

Round, is alſo a military term, ſignifying a walk or turn 
which an officer, attended with ſome ſoldiers, takes in a gar- 
riſon or fortified place, around. the ramparts, in the night- 
time ; to liſten if any thing be ſtirring without the works, 
and to ſee that the centries are watchful, and do their duty, 
and all things in good order. Sce CouN TER rund. 

In ſtrict garriſon, the rounds go every quarter of an hour, 
that the rampart may be always furniſhed—The centuries 
are to challenge at a diſtance ; and to reſt their arms as the 
rounds pals, and let no one come near them. 

When the round is near the corps de garde, the centry calls 
aloud, who comes there? and when the anſwer is, the raunds, 


he ſays, /and; then calls for the corporal of the guard, who 


| 


draws his ſword, and calls alſo, who comes there? and when 
| | it 


- we 
5 
5 


" 
— 
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it is anſwered, the rounds, he that has the word advances and 
delivers it to the corporal, who receives it with his ſword 

pointed at the giver's breaſt, See WoRD. 

IV ay of the Rounps. See the article WAY. 

Counter-RounDs. See COUNTER-round, 1 

Quarter- Roux p. See the article QUARTER-round. 

Nov dps, among maſons, denotes the broken pieces of ſtatues, 

Roux p- Head. See WHI and Tory, 

Rovnp-head nails, See the article NAIL. ; 

Rovnp-HoUSE, in a ſhip, is the uppermoſt room or cabin 
on the ſtern of a ſhip, where the maſter lies. See SHIP 
and S'TERN. ; 

Rovnp-houſe alſo denotes a kind of priſon, for the nightly- 
watch to ſecure perſons in, till they can be carried before a 
magiſtrate, See WATCH. 


RovunD niche NICHE. 
RounD ref & See the articles & RooF. 
RovnD fable T ABLE. 


Round, in the academies, denotes a circular piſte or tread, 
See PI Tr. 

To Round a horſe, is a general term for all ſorts of ma- 
nages upon a volt, or circular tread, See VoLT—Hence 
to round a horſe upon a trot, gallop, &c. is to make him 
carry his ſhoulders and haunches roundly or compattly, 
upon a large or ſmaller circle, without traverſing or bearing 
to a ſide. 

ROUNDELAY?®, or RounDo, a kind of ancient poem, thus 
called, according to Menage, from its form; and becauſe 


it ſtill turns back again to the firſt verſe, and thus goes 


round, See Lay. 


„ The word is formed from round and lay The French call it 
rondeau, The Spaniards glo/es. 

The common reundelay conſiſts of thirteen verſes, eight 
whereof are in one rhyme, and five in another—lt is divi- 
ded into couplets ; at the end of the ſecond and third where- 
of, the beginning of the roundelay is repeated; if poſſible, in 
an equivocal or punning ſenſe. 
The roundelay is a popular poem among the French, but 
little known among us—Marot and Voiture have ſucceeded 
the beſt in it. 
Rapin obſerves, that if the roundelay be not very exquiſite, 
it is ſtark nought—In all the ancient roundelays, Menage 
obſerves, the verſe preceeding has a compleat ſenſe ; and 
yet joins agreeably with that of the cloſe; without de- 
pending neceſſarily thereon. This rule well obſerved makes 
the roundelay more ingenious; and is one of the fineſſes of 
the poem. 

ROUNDELET. See the article RuxDLET. 

ROUNDNESS, RoTunvoiTy, in phyſics. See SPHERI- 
CITY, 

ROUNDO, or RounDELAy, in muſic, a kind of burden or 
ritornello ; where the beginning of each couplet is repeated 
at the end thereof. See RITORNELLO. 

ROUPIA, or Rur EE. See the article RUPEE. 

ROUSE 2 a hart, among hunters, See HUNTING. 

To Rousk, among falconers, is when a hawk lifts up and 
ſhakes himſelf. See Hawk and HawkinG. 

To RovsE @ hauſer, or cable, in the ſea phraſe, ſignifies to 


hale in part of the hawſer or cable, which lies ſlack in the 
water, See CABLE, Cc. | 


ROUT®, RouTs, a public road, highway, or courſe ; eſpe- 


cially that which military forces take. See Roap. 


The word is French, route, formed from the Latin, rupta, or 
ruta ; or the French, roux, an old word for horſe; or rather 
from the old Celtic, rout, road. 

Sanſon and Ogilby have made maps af the routs and poſt- 
roads of France and England: ſoldiers are prohibited going 
out of their routs—Routs are frequently cut in parks, foreſts, 
Sc. both for ornament and the conveniencies of hunting. 
See HUNTING, | | 
Some uſe rout for a path cut a-croſs a wood; in oppoſition 
to way, Which is a great road. See WA. 

RovT, in navigation. See the article COURSE. 

RoUT is alſo uſed for the defeat and flight of an army — The 
ſerjeants endeavour to rally the ſoldiers in a rout. See RAL- 
LYING. | 

RovT, in law, is an aſſembly or combination of three, or 
more perſons, going forcibly to commit an unlawful act; 
though they do not actually perform it. See ASSEMBLY. 
If they go, ride, or move forwards, after their meeting, it 
is a rout, though they do not put their purpoſe in execution; 
if they do, it is a 710, 

A rout, therefore, ſeems to be an unlawful aſſembly ; 
— a riot the diſorderly fact committed thereby, See 
IOT, 
Two things, however, there are in common to rout, riot, 
and unlawful aſJembly : the one, that there be at leaſt three 
perſons together; the other, that, being together, they diſ- 
turb the peace, either by words, ſhew of arms, turbulent 
geſture, or actual violence. See UNLAWFUL aebi. 


ſkin, about a handful below the part 


R OV 


Rour of wolves, among hunters, d 
beaſts. See Hann. A enn of theſe wild 
ROUTIER, in navigation. See Wacgon 
ROWEL, among farriers, a kind of iſſue, e by draw 
a ſkain of ſilk, thread, hair, or the like, through the — 
the neck, or other part of an horſe; anſwering to * 
chirurgery is called a ſeton. See S RTO m 


The ROWELLING of orſes is a method of 
had recourſe to in inward ſtrains, eloe =; frequently 


; cially about the 
ſhould ; i 
_ ori or hips ; as alſo for hard ſwellings not eaſy to be 


The operation is thus—A little lit being rz through the 

rieved, bi 

to put a ſwan's quill in; the ſkin 1 1 Ae 
the end of the quill put in, and the ſkin blow'd from the 
fleſh upwards, and all over the ſhoulder—Then the hole 
being ſtopped with the finger, the place blown is beaten with 
a hazel-ſtick, and the wind ſpread with the hand all over; 
then let go, | : 
This done, horſe-hair, or red ſarſenet, half the thickneſ; of 
the little finger, is put in a rowelling needle ſeven or eight 
inches long ; the needle is put into the hole, and drawn 
through again fix or ſeven inches higher; then the needle 
is drawn out, and the two ends of the rowel tied together: 
anointing it every day, as well as before the putting it in, 
with ſweet butter and hog's greaſe, and drawing it back- 
wards and forwards in the skin, to make the putrid matter 
diſcharge itſelf more plentifully, | 
Others, diſliking theſe rowels, as making too great a ſore 
and ſcar, uſe the French rowel, which is a round piece of 
Riff leather, with a hole in the midſt; laying it flat between 
the fleſh and skin, the hole of the rowel juſt againſt that in 
the skin; ſowing it with a needle and thread drawn through 
the hole and the skin; cleaning it once in two or three 
days, and anointing it a-freſh. 

ROWING. See Oar, Boar, &c. 

ROWS of trees. See the article PARALLELISM. 

ROYAL®, RecGar, ſomething relating to a king. See 
KiNG. 

* 2 word is French, formed from the Latin, rega/is, of rea- 
ing. 8 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the royal family, the royal lod, royal 
tine, Re. | 
In England the prince and princeſs of Wales, the king's bro- 
ther, &c. are addreſſed under the title of royal highneſs. See 
PRINCE and HiGHNess—The ducheſs of Savoy 1s called 
madame royale. | | 

RovAL abby, denotes an abby founded by a king, or by a 
prince who is ſucceeded by a king, See ABBY. 

RoyaAL academy of ſciences, &c. See ACADEMY, Cc. 

RovAl antler, among hunters, expreſſes the third branch of 
the horn of a hart or buck, that ſhoots out from the rear or 
main horn above the back antler, See ANTLER, HuaD, 
ATTIRE. 

RoYAL army, is an army marching with heavy cannon, capa- 
ble of beſieging a ſtrong, well fortified city It is uſual to 
hang up a governor who has the aſſurance to hold out a petty 
place againſt a royal army. ; 2 

RoyAL aſſent, is that aflent or approbation which the king 
gives to a thing done by others; as the election of a biſhop 
by dean and chapter; or a bill paſſed in both houſes of par- 
liament, See King, Sc. * 
The real aſſent in parliament being given, the bill 1s en- 
dorſed with theſe words, Le roy le veult; that is, it 5571 
the king—If he refuſes it, thus, Le roy Haviſera, d. d. 

the king will adviſe upon it. See BILL, PARTIA- 
MENT, &c. 

RoYAL boroughs. See the article BoRoUGH. 

RovaL crown, is that worn by kings. Sec CROWN. 

This they alſo call an N crown, being cloſed a- top. 
The Engliſh crown is cloſed by ſemi-circles of gold 3 | 
at the monde or globe, on which the croſs ſtands; and 7 
ſemi-circles adorned with croſſes and fleur-de-liſes : the hole 
embelliſhed with precious ſtones. 

RovAl charter. See the n a. 85 

RoyarL African company. See the article COMPANY. 

ROYAL Exchange, che burſe or meeting place of the merchants 
in London, See EXCHANGE. 2 
It was firſt built in 1566, at the charge of Sir . e 
Greſham ; and in a ſolemn manner, by herald ene 
of trumpet, in preſence of queen Elizabeth, 1 om- 
royal exchange—' Till that time the merchants em ie 
bard - ſtreet. | 7 
It was built of brick ; yet then eſteemed the wot ow 
butſe in Europe An hundred years after its building, at : 

; down ; but ſoon raiſed again, in 2 
great fire, it was burnt down; hereof amount- 
ill more magnificent manner; the expence tn * | 

ing to $0000 J. E 
One alf of this ſum was diſburſed by the _— T 
London, the other by the company eee e 


f ſtairs 
to reimburſe themſelves, let to hire 190 ſhops above 22 at 


ROY 


which with other ſhops, c. on the 
iel4 a yearly rent of above 4000 pounds, yet the 


at 20 pounds each 3 


d, 
0 it ſtands on 


it is abſerved to be mue 


world. with walks a-round, wherein the 
Ie is built pag uh Ok countries aſſociate themſelves. 
merchant of the area or court, is a fine marble ſtatue of 
In the mi les II. in the habit of a Roman Czſar ; erected 
king _ of merchant adventurers ; the workmanſhip 
b A Gibbons Around are the ſtatues of the ſeveral 
- 4 the Norman conqueſt, ranged. | 
_ fes, are whales and ſturgeons, and, ſome add, Por- 
Ro L fi Which the king, by his prerogative, is to have 
gens caſt on ſhore, or wrecked, in all places of the 


leſs granted to ſubjects by expreſs words. See 


ot exceed + of an acre: whence 
os richeſt ſpot of ground in the 


realm, un 
FisHES- 
gee the article FooT. 
. — See the article FORT. 


hiſe, See the article FRANCHISE. 
en See the article HospITAL. : 

The Royal. 6, is a fair ſpreading tree at Boſcobel in the pariſh 
of Donniagton in Staffordſhire, the boughs whereof were 
all covered with ivy; in the thick of which king Charles II. 
{at in the day time with colonel Careleſs, and in the night 
Jodged in Boſcobel-houſe : ſo that they are miſtaken who 
Jpeak of it as an old hollow oak ; it being then a gay flou- 
riſhing tree, ſurrounded with many more — The poor re- 
mains hereof are now fenced in with a handſome wall, 
with this inſcription over the gate, in gold letters — Feli- 
eiſimam arborem quam in aſylum potentiſſumi regis Caroli Il. 
Deus ap. max. per quem reges regnant, hic creſſere voluit, &c. 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. Ne. 310. 

Royal officers. See the article OFFICER. debut at 

Roy ar Parapet, or parapet of the rampart, in fortification, is 
2 bank about three fathoms broad, and fix foot high, placed 
upon the brink of the rampart, towards the country; to co- 
ver thoſe who defend the rampart. See RAMPART and 
PARAPET, g 

Port Royai.,, See the article PoRT royal. * 

RoyaAL Society, is an academy, or body of perfons of Eminent 
learning; inſtituted by king Charles II. for the promoting 
of natural knowledge. See ACADEMY. 

This illuſtrious body had its original in an aſſembly of inge - 

nious men, who before the reſtauration met weekly in Wad- 

ham-college, in Oxford, at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins. 

Afterwards, from about the year 1658, many of them liv- 

ing in London, held meetings at Greſham-college ; till 

they were at length taken notice of by the king, who was 
pleaſed to grant them an ample charter, dated the 22d of 

April, 1663; whereby they were erected into a corporation, 

conſiſting of a preſident, council, and fellows, for promoting 

the knowledge of natural things, and uſeful experiments. 

Their manner of electing fellows is by balloting. Their 

council are in number 21, eleven of which are continued for 


thn th. 


the next year, and ten more added to them, all choſen _— 


St. Andrew's day, 
Each member at his admiſſion ſubſcribes an engagement, 


that he will endeayour to promote the good of the ſociety ; | 
from which he may be freed at any time, by ſignifying to 


Inn, that he deſires to withdraw. 


and 135, per quarter, ſo long as the perſon continues a 
member. | | 
Their deſign is to e make faithful records of all the works 
2 of nature or art, which come within their reach; ſo 
, that the preſent as well as after ages may be enabled to 
N * a mark on errors which have been ſtrengthened by 
* 105 preſeription, to reſtore truths that have been ne- 
2 to puſh thoſe already known to more various 


« uſes; to A 5 
A ele, Ur the way more paſſable to what remains 


To this pur # 
ments 3 they bave made a great number of experi- 


eclipſes, c ervations on moſt of the works of nature; 
ations, me meteors, mines, plants, earthqua kes, inun- 
» 'Prings, damps, ſubterraneous fires, tides, currents, 


the magnet, &Sc—Allo 7 
ture, arts, manufactures, ME rn or og 


ſervices they have bee 
II ey have improved n 
ture; advanced the ſecu 


n of to the public, are very great 

aval, civil, and military architec- 

- rity and perfection of navigation; 

LES culture; and pue not only thi — but 
5 an : 

V have regiere ations, &c. upon planting, 


vations, Gr, rp og owns hiſtories, relations, obſer- | 


. them into one common ſtock; have 
rom ti g , 
uſe, dar the Row ror ſome of the moſt immediate 


n kelt up in public 
potlerity, as a ſolid 


have a li ee, ag TT 
You x 


rges are 40 5, paid to the treaſurer at admiſſion; 


uſeful engines, contrivances, &c. | 


Philoſophical Tranſattions, &c. and laid | 
regiſters, to be nakedly tranſmitted to] 
RAXSACTIONS, Sround- work for future ſyſtems, | See 


ET — 


R UB 


which the late earl-marſhal contributed the Norfolcian li- 
brary ; and a muſzum, or repoſitory of natural and artificial 
rarities, given them by Daniel Colwal, Eſq;—Their motto, 
Nullius in Verba. 

ROYAL Spaniſh academy. See the article Ac ADEM v. 

RO YA 575 See the article SUGAR. 

ROYALTIES, R:carTIEs, the rights of the king; other- 
wiſe called the 4ing's prerogative, and the regalia. See Pr E- 
ROGATIVE and REGALIA: 

Of theſe, ſome the king may grant to common perſons; 
others are inſeparable from the crown. See KING, GRAN A, 


C. * 0 

RUBARB, RHABARBARUm, in medicine, Sce Rav- + 
BARB, 

RUBBING. See ATTRITION and Friction. 

RUBIA Tin#orum, a root or drug popularly called madder. 
See Manpes. 

RUBIFYING®, in chymiſtry, Cc. the act of turning a 
thing red by force of fire, c. See Rep and Ru. 


The word is formed of the Latin rubens, raddy, and fo, I 

become. 

Red arſenic is ſuppoſed to be no more than the common or- 

piment rubified by fire, with the addition of nut or olive-oil. 

ARSENIC, 

RUBIGALIA, or RoziGALta, in antiquity, a feaſt cele- 
brated by the Romans in honour of the god Rubigus, or the 
goddeſs Rubigo ; and to engage thoſe deities to preſerve the 
corn from blaſting, and mildews. See Feasr. 

The rubigalia were inſtituted by Numa in the eleventh year 
of his reign ; and were held on the 7th of the calends of May, 
which is our 25th of April; being the time when the blight 
or mildew, called by the Latins rubige, uſes to attack the 
corn, See Rus1co. 2 
Varro fixes it to the time when the ſun enters the 16th de- 
gree of 'Taurus—Indeed the true time ſeems rather to have 
been on the eighteenth day before the equinox ; and the true 
reaſon, becauſe then canicula, or the little dog, ſets ; which 
is eſteemed a malific conſtellation. | 

Hence they ſacrificed a dog to rubigo: Ovid ſays, the 
entrails of a dog, and thoſe of a ſheep : Columella, only 

: N ſucking puppy. Feſtus inſinuates, that the victim muſt 

e red. 

RUBIGO, or Rondo, a diſeaſe incident to corn, popularly 

called mildew, See SMUT and MIL DEw. | 

The rubigo is a ſpecies of blight. See BLiGurT. 

RUBRICK, RusBrica, in the canon law, denotes a title or 

article in certain antient law- books; thus called, becauſe 

wrote, as the titles of the chapters in our antient bibles are, 
in red letters. See TiTLE—You'll find ſuch a law under 
ſuch a rubrick. _. | 

RuBRiCKs, alſo denote the rules and directions given at the 
beginning, and in the courſe of the liturgy ; for the order, 

and manner wherein the ſeveral parts of the office are to be 
performed, See LITURGY. 

There are general rubricks, and ſpecial rubricks, a rubrick for 
the communion, &c.— In the Romiſh miſſal and breviary are 
rubricks for mattins, for lauds, for tranſlations, beatifications, 
commemorations, &c. | 

They are called rubricks, from the Latin, ruber, red; be- 
cauſe formerly printed in red-ink, to diſtinguiſh them from 
the reſt of the office, which was in black; as they ſtill are 
in the Romiſh miſſal, &c. | 

The great rubrick for the celebration of Eaſter, preſcribed by 
the Nicene council, is to this purpoſe—Eafter-day to be the 
Sunday which falls upon, or next after, the firſt full moon 
which immediately ſucceeds the vernal equinox. See EasTER. 

Dr. Wallis has a particular diſcourſe on the ancient ru- 
bricks for the ſeat of Eaſter ; in the Philoſoph. Tranſactions. 

RUBY, Rusinus, a red coloured, ſparkling gem, of the 

firſt rank among precious ſtones. See GEM and STONE. 

There are but two places in the Eaſt where the ruby is found: 

The kingdom of Pegu, and the iſle of Ceylon The mine 

in Pegu, where it is found in greateſt plenty, is in the moun- 
tain Capelan, 12 days journey from Siren, the reſidence of 
the king of that country—The fineſt rubies brought hence 
do not exceed three or four carats ; the king reſerving all the 
larger to himſelf. 

In Ceylon, the rubies are found in a river which deſcends 
from the mountains towards the middle of the iſland : Some 
few are alſo found in the ground—The rubies of Ceylon are 
uſually brighter and more beautiful than thoſe of Pegu ; but 
they are rare; the king of Ceylon prohibiting his people to 
gather them, or traffick with them. 

There are rubies alſo found in Europe, particularly in Bohe- 
mia and Hungary; eſpecially the former, wherein is a mine 
of flints of divers ſizes, which upon breaking, are ſometimes 
ſound to contain rubies as fine and hard as any of the Eaſterg 


ones. | 
| The Greeks call the ruby uriger, g. d. reſiſting the fire 
Ahe ancients out of their credulity and ſuperſtition attri- 


| buted many virtues to the ruby ; as, that it expels poiſons, 


10 E e cures 


o e earned 


Err 


eures the plague, abates luxury and incontinence, baniſhes | 
ſorrow, Sg. See Gem. 


Lapidaries uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of rubies ; the rocky, 
halaſ:, and een : Some add a fourth kind, viz. the rubacelle. 


It is the di 
value and beauty The balaſs ruby is of a crimſon colour 
with a caſt of purple: The ſpinell ruby is of a bright roſy red. 
It is ſaid the inhabitants of Pegu have the art of heightening 
the redneſs and brilliant of. rubies, by lay ing them in the 
fire, and giving them a proper degree of heat. 

The ruby is formed in a ra; ſubſtance or marcaſite of a 
roſe colour, called mother of ruby ; it has notall its colour and 
luſtre at once; but comes to it by degrees At firſt it grows 
whitiſh, and as it approaches to maturity, becomes red. 
Hence we have white rubies, others half white, half red; 
and others blue and red, called ſapphire rubies. 

When a ruby exceeds twenty carats, it may be called a car- 
zuncle, the name of an imaginary ſtone, whereof the an- 
cients and moderns have given us ſo many deſcriptions, See 
CARBUNCLE. 

They have ſeveral manners of counterfeiting rubies; and have 
carried the imitation to that length, that the moſt able lapi- 
daries are ſometimes over- ſeen. 


Furetiere aſſures us, though the thing ſurpaſſes all belief, that |. 


there have been rubies in France of 240 carats—Tavernier 
tells us, he ſaw one in the Indies of fifty carats, which he 
had a mind to have bought. He adds, that the king of 
France has finer and larger rubies than any in the poſſeſſion 
of the Great Mogul, 

The value of rubies from one carat, or four grains, to ten 
carats, is thus given us in the diclionaire de commerce, from 
a good hand: 


6-6: 
A ruby of one carat, is wort tie 0.9 
Of two C. OY 9 00 © 
Of three C. | 22 10 O 
Of four . e 
Of five C. 45 00 o 
Of ſix C. 67 10 O 
Of ſeven C. 84 oo © 
Of eight C. 106 oo o 
Of nine C. | 150 OO o 
Of ten C. 216 00 © 


Sapphire RuBy. See the article SAPPHIRE. 8 
Ron v, in chymiſtry, is a name given to ſeveral preparations 
of natural bodies, becauſe of their red colour ; as, ruby of | 


arſenic, &c. See RUBIFYING. 


Rox, in heraldry, denotes the red colour wherewith the 


arms of noblemen are blazoned ; being the ſame which in 
the arms of others not noble, is called gules. See CoLouR, 
GuLes, Oc. . 


RUCTATION, Bbelching, a ventoſity ariſing from indigeſ- 


tion, and diſcharging itſelf at the mouth, with a diſagreea- 


ble noiſe. See FLATus. 


T here are belches owing to repletion, and others to inani- 
tion, or emptineſs. See REPLETION, @c. 

Dr. Quincy fays, hypochondriac and. hyſteric people are par- 
ticularly liable to this diſorder They are rather to be 
cured with proper ſtomachics, than carminatives and hot 
liquors— Burnet recommends the iliac pills of Rhaſis againſt 


ructation. | 
RUDDER, in navigation, a piece of timber turning on hinges 


in the {tern of a ſhip, and which oppoſing ſometimes one 
fide to the water, and ſometimes another, turns or directs 
the veſſel this way or that—See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. n. 106. 


See allo SHIP. 


The rudder of a ſhip is a piece of timber hung on the 
ſtern-poſts, by four or five iron hooks called pintles; 


ſerving, as it were, for the bridle of a ſhip; to turn 


her about at the pleaſure of the ſteer's- man. See ST EER“ 
ING, 3 

The rudder being perpendicular, and without fide the ſhip, 
another piece of timber is fitted into it at right angles, which 
comes into the ſhip; by which the rudder is managed and 
directed This latter is properly called the helm, or tiller ; 
and ſometimes, tho? improperly, the rudder itſelf. See 
HELM and TILLER. | 

The power of the rudder is reducible to that of the lever. 


See LEVER. | 
As to the angle the rudder ſhould make with the keel; the 
author of a late book on the working of ſhips, ſhews, that, 


in order to ſtay or bear up the ſooneſt poſſible, the tiller of 


keel. See WINDMILL. ; 
A narrow rudder is beſt for a ſhip's ſailing, provided ſhe can 
feel it, that is, be guided and turned by it; for a broad rud- 


der will hold much water when the helm is put over to any | 
fide : yet if a ſhip have a fat quarter, ſo that the water can- | 


not come quick and ſtrong to her rudder, ſhe will require a 
broad rudder, | | 


The att-moſt part of the rudder is called, the rake of the | 


rudder. 


Y 


| 


rent degree of colour which makes their different | 


| 


the rudder ought to make an angle of near 55% with the 


| 


| 


ht. Md 
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RUDDLE, Rvusnrica, a fort of * 
ma ug > divers parts of pwr 4 . N or 

1 of w - . "ike . 10 

| ** ich mineral it has a copious mixture. See 


This ſome take for : . . 
Es, the ancient lapis hæmatites. Sce H- 
RUDENTED column, See the arti 
ir in ———r— 
an, ſometimes plain, ſometimes carved,  w 
_ 1 1 the flutings of columns are — dle o 
It is thus called from the Latin 
ſome call it a cabling, and the —— 
on Wet 8 or cabled calumns. Sce Ce a 
Oc. > 
There are alſo rudentures in relievo, laid on 
laſters not fluted ; an inſtanee a n — 2 
church of St. Sapienza at Rome. = 
— — 
ruvius far ing a pav 5 

_ ſtones. See 1 3 * W 

o perform the ruderation, it is n 
firſt well beaten, to make it firm, — 2 — 
— Then a ſtratum of little tones is laid, to be afterward 
bound together with mortar made of lime and ſand, called 
by Vitruvius, fatumen, | | 
It the ſand be new, its proportion to the lime may be as 
to 1; it dug out of old pavements or walls, as 5 to 2. See 
Mo&rTaAR, &c. 

RUDERATION, Daviler obſerves, is alſo uſed by Vitru- 
vius, lib, 7. cap. 1. for the coarſeſt and moſt artleſs ind of 
maſonry; where a wall is, as it were, cobled up, Ste 
Masonsy.' 

RUDIARIUS, in antiquity, a veteran gladiator, who had 
got a diſcharge from the ſervice. See GLAniaror, 

e was thus called, becauſe as a mark of diſmiſſion a rod 
was put into his hand called rudis, See Rupis, 

The. rudiarii were alſo called ſpectatores. See SpeECTA- 
TOR, | | 
RUDIMENTS, RupiMENTA, the firſt principles or 
grounds of any art or ſcience ; called alſo the elements there- 

of, See ELEMENTS. | 

RUDIS, a knotty rugged ſtick, which the prztor among the 
Romans, gave the gladiators, as a mark of their- freedom 
and diſmiſſion. See GLADIATOR. 

Hence the Latin phraſe, rude donare, to make a gladiator 
free, to diſcharge him from fighting any more They were 
hence called rudiarii. See RUDIARIL. | 

RUE, RuTa horten/is, a medicinal plant, much uſed in the 
preſent practice Schroder commends it as an alexipharmic, 
and cephalic; ſays it reſiſts poiſons and malignities, and is 
therefore to be uſed in fevers ; and that it is good in all con- 

_ vullive caſes, I | 
It is replete with a fat viſcous juice, and by that means 
yields little to any purpoſe in diſtillation, unleſs where frſt 
digeſted in a ſpirituous menſtruum— Hence its ſimple wa- 
ter in the ſhops, according to Dr. Quincy, is nothing worth, 
though others are of a very different opinion. It ought to 
be raiſed with a ſpirituous liquor, or uſed in conſerve; or 
which is beſt of all, the plant eat alone freſh gathered, with 
bread and butter. It is of ſervice in nervous caſes, particu- 
larly ſuch as ariſe from the womb, as it deterges the glands, 
and by its viſcidity, bridles thoſe inordinate motions, which 
frequently begin there, and affect the whole conſtitution 
See HysTERIC, UTERINE, Cc. | 

RUELLE, a French term, lately introduced into our lan- 

age: it is a diminutive of rue, ſtreet ; and ſignifies, lite- 
rally, a little: ſtreet. | 

Its uſe among us, is for an alcove, or other genteel apart- 

ment, where the ladies receive viſits either in bed or up— 

The poets go reading their works from ruelle to ruelle, to be- 
ſpeak the approbation and intereſt of the ladies. 

RUFF-TREES. See the article Roor-TREES 

RUFTER-HOOD, among falconers, a plain leather-hood, 
large and open behind, to be worn by an hawk, when ſhe 
is rſt drawn, See Hoop, Hawk, HAWEIXG, Sc. 

RUINS, a term particularly uſed for magnificent _— 

fallen to decay by length of time and whereof” there only 

remains a confuſed heap of materials. See ANTIQUITY: 

Such are the ruins of the tower of Babel, or tower of — 

two days journey from Bagdat, in Syria, on the banks s 

the Euphrates ; which are now no more than a heap 4 

bricks, cemented with 3 and whereof we only pe 

ceive the plan to have been ſquare. | | 

Such, alle, are the ruins of a famous temple or palace . ; 

Schiras in Perſia ; which the antiquaries will have to 11 

been built by Ahaſhuerus ; and which the Perſians h 

'Tchelminar, or Chelminar, q. d. the forty columns , ite, 

cauſe there are ſo many columns remaining pretty N 

with the traces of others; a great quantity of baſſo pron / | 

and unknown charaQers, ſufficient to ſhew the magni 8 a 

of Oey architecture. See CHE LMINAR, RULE, 


e of a rope or 


of pi. 
n the 


KR UL 


01A; a very ſimple inſtrument, | 
Jinarily of hard wood, thin, narrow, and ſtrait ; ſerving 
ordin 


RULE, or Rurzu, Rec 
; icht lines. See LINE. 
to direct the 1475 ok in all the mechanical art. To 


r or no it be juſt; draw a line by it on paper; 
0 | 


bout, the right end to the leſt; and 
0 eee 3 way to the line: if the edge now 
apply xatly with the line, the ruler is true. 
. has a fine poem on the amours of the rule and 
Daf The lone · cutters- rule is uſually four foot long; 
wh divided into feet and inches, ſd aaa 
The Maſon's rule is 12 OF 15 foot long, is applied under 


the level, to regulate the courſes, to make the piedroits equal, 


pal RuLE, or RoLER. See PARALLEL. | 


I | 
Role is alſo applied to certain inſtruments which have 


{iderable uſes beſide that of drawing lines.—Such 

an dbe Carpenters joint-rule, - Everard's, and Coggeſhal's 
ur rules, Nc. 50 | 

e is an inſtrument uſually of box, 24 

— long, and one and a half broad; each inch being 


ſubdivided into eight parts—On the ſame fide with theſe di- | 


viſions, is uſually added Gunter's line of numbers. 


ther ide are the lines of timber and board-meafure ; | 
the aud beginning at 82, and continued to 36, near the other 


end: The latter is numbered from 7 to 36, four inches from 
the other end. | 


Uſe of the carpenters jaint- Ry LE The application of the 


inches in meaſuring lengths, breadths, &c. is obvious — 
That of the Gunter's line, ſee under GUNTER's line 
— The uſe of the other fide is all we need here meddle 


ith, Shan 
hs The breadth, of any ſurface, as board, glaſs, & c. be- 


ing given; to find how much in length makes a ſquare foot—| 


Find the number of inches the ſurface is broad, in the line of 

board meaſure ; and right againſt-it is the number of inches 
uired. | 

Thus if the ſurface were 8 inches broad, 18 inches will be 

ſound to make a ſuperficial foot. | 

Ot, more readily thus:—Apply the rule to the breadth of 

the board or glafs; that end marked 36 being even with the 


edge; the other edge of the ſurface will ſnew the inches and 


quarters of inches which go to a ſquare foot. 
2. Uje of the table at the end of the board meaſure—If a 


ſurface be one inch broad, how many inches long will make | 


a ſuperficial foot ? Look in the upper row of figures for one 
inch, and under it in the ſecond row is 12 inches, the an- 
ſwer to the queltion, | 


3. Uſe of the line of timber meaſure—T his reſembles the for- | 


mer ; for having learnt how much the piece is ſquare, look 
for that number on the line of timber-meaſure : The ſpace 


thence to the end of the rule is the length, which at that | 


Lreadth, makes a foot of timber Thus, if the piece be 9 
inches ſquare, the length necefſary to make a ſolid foot of 


timber, is 21 3 inches—lf the timber be ſmall, and under 9 


inches ſquare, ſeek the ſquare in the upper rank of the table ; 
and immediately under it is the feet and inches that make a 


told toot—Thus, if it be 7 inches ſquare, 2 foot tx inches 


will be found to make a ſolid foot, 


If the piece be not exactly ſquare, but broader at one end 


than another; the method is to add the two together, and 
take half the ſum for the ſide of the ſquare— For round tim- 
ber, the method is to girt it round with a ſtring, and to allow 
the fourth part for the fide of the ſquare - But this method 


is erroneous; for hereby you loſe above + of the true ſolidity. 


= TimBgr, 

Caliber Rur E. See CaLIBER- 

Everard's ſiding- Ru LE. on m—_— CT TOR 

Coggeſbal's liding-Ru x, c See the article ; SLIDING-rule, 
ULE, REGULA, alſo denotes | 

Precept, to be obſerved 


Maxim, &c.—Thus ſay, | 

logic, of philofophizing, « We? — — 

ee en den, &c, : 
chool philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of rules, viz, theo- 


retical, or rules ; knnyi ing; 
nel 4 = ng, which relate to the underſtanding ; 


a certain maxim, canon, or 


diſcoy 1 
STANDING, Cxirr ery of truth, (See UN DpER- 


. RION bak - 
8 22 3 a ing, whic —_ 1 — of Foal 
RECTirupk. e is good and right, See Goop and 
be r and application of theſe two Sorts of 

8 diſtinct arts; vis. logic and ethics, See 
Rur rs of bn and Moratiry, Sc. > £53 


t 8 
Pexcep2,,” Perceiving, judging, and reaſoning. See 
is guided in ker gehe end; are thoſe whereby the mind 


in her deſires, purſui | 

A | » Puriuits, Sc. See W T 
—_ 3 extremely divided about the Arcs 7 be had 
Es of Poetry fixed by the antients, Ariſtotle, 


in any art or ſcience. See Canon, | 


See GRAMMAR, Locic,| 


5 regulæ ſciendi, are ſuch as direct and aſſiſt 1 e e en | 22 males 
If the given terms be heterogeneous, i. e. have broken num- 


„„ 


Horace, Longinus, &c. and admitted by the modern cri- 


tics, as Boſſu, &c. ſome contended that they muſt be invio- 
lably obſerved; others pleading for liberty to ſet them 


aſide on occaſion—Rules, it is complained, are fetters ; - 


rank enemies to genius; and never religiouſly obſeryed by 
any, but thoſe who have nothing in themſelves to de- 
pend on. Voiture frequently neglected all the rules of poe- 
try ; as a maſter who {corned to be confined by them. See 
POETRY, | 
The theatre has its particular rules; as the rule of 24 hours, 
the unities of action, time, and place, Sc. See UNIT v. 
See alſo THEATRE. 

Tf it be true, ſays Moliere, that plays conducted according to 
the rules, do not pleaſe z but thoſe which are not, do: The 
rules muſt de nauzht—PFor myſelf, when a thing hits and 
diverts me, I do not enquire whether I have done amiſs ; 
nor whether Ariſtotle's rules forbid me to laugh. See Law. 


Ru Es of philoſophizing. See PHILOSOPHIZING, 
RuLE,' in arithmetic, denotes a certain operation with figures 


to find ſums or numbers unknown; and to facilitate compu- 
tations, mercantile, aſtronomical, &c, See AgrTHME- 
TIC, NUMBER, Oc. | 

Each rule in arithmetic has its particular name, according 
to the uſe for which it is intended The four firſt, which 
ſerve as the foundation of the whole art, are called addition, 
ſubſtrattion, multiplication, and diviſim ; each whereof ſee 
under its proper article ApDIT ION, Cc. 

From theſe ariſe ſeveral other rules: as the rule , three, or of 
proportion; called alſo, the golden rule; and diſtinguiſhed 
into direct, and inverſe, ſimple, and compound. —Alfo, the rule 


of five number. ule FA Haren ſimple, and with time. 
rule of allegation, medial and alternate rule of exchange 
rule of falſe poſition, ſingle and double, —T'o which add, ap- 
proximation, barter, combination, equation, exchange, extrac= 
tion, involution, progreſſion, rebate, reduction, &c, See FEI. 
LOWSHIP, ALLIGATION, PosITION, Cc. 


RULE of three, or of proportion, commonly called the golden- 


rule, is a rule which teaches how to find a fourth propor- 
tional number, to three others given. See PROPORTION. 
As, if three degrees of the equator contain 70 leagues, how 
many do 360 degrees, the circumference of the earth, con- 
tain ? 

The rule is this Multiply the ſecond term 70, by the third 
360; divide the product 25200, by the firſt term 3: the quo- 
tient 8400 is the fourth term required, | 
The uſe of this rule is of vaſt extent, both in common liſe, 
and the ſciences; but has no place, except where the pro- 
portion of the given numbers is known—Suppoſe, e. gr. 
a large veſſel full of water to empty itſelf by a little a- 
perture; and ſuppoſe 3 gallons to flow out in 2 mi- 
nutes: and it were required to know in what time 100 
gallons would be thus evacuated ?—Here indeed are three 
terms given, and a fourth required : But, as it is evident 
from experience, that water flows faſter at firſt than after- 
wards, the quantity of flowing water is not proportional to 
the time; and therefore the queſtion does not come under 
the rule of three, x 

The things which come under commerce are proportionable 
to their prices; twice as much of any commodity coſting 


twice as much money, Sc. The price, therefore, of any 


quantity of a commodity being given, the price of any other 
quantity of the ſame, or the quantity of the commodity 
anſwering to any other given ſum, is found by the rule 
of three—e. gr. If 3 pounds coſt 17 s. what will 30 pounds 
coſt ? Since, as 3 pounds are to 30 pounds, fo is the value 
of the former 17 5. to the value of the latter, The queſtion 
ſtands thus : — 


— Wmmmmi7 5. 
17 


3)5 1001706. BL 105 
Again; if 3 pounds be bought for 17 5s. how many will 
t70s. buy? Since as 17s. is to 1705s. ſo are 3 pounds 
to the pounds required: The number will be found thus: 


3, 


17 5.170. 
3 


0 
— — 


17)5 10030 b. 
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00 
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bers among them, they do not bear the ſame proportion to 


each other which the things they expreſs bear They muſt 
therefore be reduced to 8 ones; or to the ſame. 


denomination, as pounds into ſhillings, ſhillings into pence, 
c. hours into minutes, Fc. See REDvcTION, 22 
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E. gr. If 3 pounds and 4 ounces coſt 2 5. 4 d. what will 2 
pounds coft ? "I he operation will be thus: | 


3. 45 2 |b, 2 4. 4d. Proviſions are even null if it be : 
16 i6 12 before the perſon was — Segarac 28 ſet out 
— mos — ed in France; in other countries the pope finds fi Y obſery. 
52 32 28 caſions to diſpenſe with it. equent oc. 


52)896(174. 3+ of a penny. 

52 

376 

364 

12 
In many caſes of commerce and accounts, we have more 
compendious ways of working queſtions that come under 
the rule of three, than by the rule itſelf; which, by reaſon 


tute a particular rule of themſelves. See PRACTICE, 
RuLe of three inverſe, is where the natural order of the terms 

is inverted—As, if 100 workmen build a houſe in 2 years, 

in how long time will 200 workmen build the ſame ? 

This is uſually conſidered by the writers of arithmetic, and 


taught in the ſchools, as a particular rule: being wrought RUM“, a ſpecies of brandy, or vinous ſpirit, drawn by diſtil. 


by multiplying the firſt term 100 by the ſecond 2, and di- 
viding the product 200 by the third term 200; the quotient 
1 is the number required. | 

But there is no neceſſity for making a particular rule for the 
matter ; this coming naturally enough under the former, by 
only ranging the terms as the nature of the queſtion requires. 
Thus it is evident, that as the number of men 200, is to 100, 
ſo is the ſpace 2 years, wherein 100 build the houſe, to the 
ſpace wherein 200 will build the ſame For the lek time, 
the more hands are required, The. queſtion then will land 


thus : | 
200 M. 100 M, "2 . 
2 


| 200)200(1 year. 

Rut E five numbers, or compound rule of three, is where two 
rules ot three are required to be wrought, before the num- 
ber ſought be found—As if 300 J. in 2 years yield 30 J. in- 
tereſt, how much will 1000 J. yield in 12 years? 

Here the firſt thing to be, done is to find by the rule of three, 
what intereſt 1000 J. will give in 2 years; and then by the 
ſame rule what it will give in 12 years? 

This is conſidered by the writers, Sc. of arithmetic, as a 


particular rale, but without any neceſſity; a double opera- 


tion ſolving it better, as in this example: 
| 300 J.— 1000 [, -30 int, 
30 


3]00)300|oo( 100 int. 
121004. 
12 


2 . 


 2)12000(600 int. 
But in queſtions of this kind a ſingle rule of three may do 
the buſineſs: for 3001. give the ſame intereſt in two years, 
which twice 300 give in one year; and twelve times 1000 J. 
give the ſame intereſt in one year that x000 give in 12: 
omitting therefore the circumſtances of time, ſay, if twice 
300 (that is, 600) give 36/7. intereſt, (in one year) what 
will 12 times 1000 (that is, 12000) give (in one year)? 

f 600 12000 36 


60004320720 J. int. 

Central RULE. See the article CENTRAL, 
RULE, in a monaſtic ſenſe, is a ſyſtem of laws or conſtitutions, 
whereby religious houſes are eſtabliſhed and regulated; and 
which the religious make a vow to obſerve at their entrance, 
See RELIGIOUS, MonasTERY, Vow, Oc. 


The monaſtic rules are all to be approved of by the pope, to | 


make them valid—The rule of St. Benedict, is by ſome 
authors called the holy rule. See BENEDICTIN, 


Thoſe of St. Bruno, and St. Francis, are of all others the molt | 
auſtere, Sze CAR THUslA Ns, &c,— When a religious cannot | 


lupport the auſterities of his rule, he ſucs for a diſpenſa- 
tion. 7 | 5 
- RuLE, in the canon law—The RuLe, de veriſimili notitia, 
of. probable notice, renders all proviſions to a benefice va- 
cant by death, null; if it appear that from the day of the 
deceaſe, to the day of the date of the proviſions, or to the 


time ſufficient ſor regular notice of i 
conveyed to the * See ons 2:08 $ deceaſe to be 


* RULE of twenty days, regula viointi 
an eccleſiaſtic relign his be \- yr Pe 
valid, the reſigner muſt ſurvive its admiſſion i 
Rome twenty days—If he die before the ex 


twenty days, the reſignation is void ; 
comes vacant by Pas. "2 OO e Wits he. 


This rule does not hold of the proviſions of ordi 
tors, nor of ſimple and pure reſignations int 
of the ordinary; but only in caſe of 
pope, diſpatched on reſignations in favore 


your as well a of ſickneſs Pope Boniface reſtra 
the latter; whence it is co infirm; 
reſignantibus, commonly called, regula de infrmi 
of their expediting practice, are called practice; and conſti- | RULE de publicandis—By this rule the reſignee of a benekc 
if he have a proviſion from the court of Rome, is obli a 
to publiſh the reſignation. and take poſſeſſion within lx 
months; or if he have it from the ordinary collator within 
one month. Otherwiſe, if the reſigner die, the reſignation 


RUMB, Rum, or Ryvms, in navigation. See Rug. 
RumB-Line, or loxodromia. See RHums:- Line, | 
RUMEN, the firſt ſtomach of animals which chew the cud, 


RUMINANT, RuuixAxs, in natural hiftory, an animal 


day when the courier arrives from Rome, there has not been | 
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this rule, if 
he reſignation 
a the court of 
piration of the 


nefice; to make t 


nary colla- 
to the hands 
proviſions of the 
NATION. 8 
This rule antiently extended to ſuch as reſigned in time of 
ined it to 


becomes null. 


lation from ſugar canes. See Sud Ak, SPIRIT, Distri 
LATION, Ec. a 

* The word rum is the name it bears among the native Americans 
Rum is very hot and inflammable; and is in the ſame uſe 


among the natives of the ſugar countries, as brand 
us. See BRANDY, 3 


hence called ruminants, See STOMACH, RUMINANT, and: 
RumMINATION. | = 

The food is tranſmitted into the rumen without any other 
alteration in the mouth, than being a little rowied and 
wrapped up together. See Foop, 

The rumen or paunch is much the largeſt of all the ſto- 
machs; as being to contain both the drink, and the whole 
crude maſs of aliment, which there lie and macerate toge- 
ther; to be thence remitted to the mouth, to be re-chewed 
and comminuted, in order to their farther digeſtion in the 
other ventricles, See DI EST ION. | 
In the rumen, or firſt ventricle of camels, are found divers 
ſacculi, which contain a conſiderable quantity of water : an 
admirable contrivance for the neceſſities of that animal, 
which living in dry countries, and feeding on dry hard food, 
would be in danger of periſhing, but for theſe reſervoirs of 
water, See DRINK, THIRST, &c. 


which chews over again what it has eat before ; popularly 
called chewing the cud, See RUMINA TION, 
Joah, Con. Peyer has an expreſs treatiſe de ruminantibus & 
ruminatione, where he ſhews, that there -are ſome animals 
which do really ruminate ; ſuch are oxen, ſheep, deer, goats, 
camels, hares, and ſquirrels : whereas others only appear to 
ruminate ; Which he calls ruminantia ſpuria ; of whichnum- 
ber are moles, crickets, bees, beetles, crabs, mullets, and 
ſeveral other fiſhes. | 
This latter claſs, he adds, have their tomachs compoſed of 
muſcular fibres, by means whereof the food is ground up and 
down, much as in real ruminants. . ; 
Ruminants, Mr. Ray obſerves, are all quadrupedal, hairy, 
and viviparous ; ſome with hollow and perpetual horns, 
others with deciduous ones. See QUAaDRUPED, Hail, 
Horn, &c. | 9 
The horned ruminants have all four ſtomachs, ppropriated 
to the office; viz. 1% The xa Hrn of Ariſtotle, 1 
rumen, venter magnus, or what we call the paunch or muara, 
which receives the meat ſlightly chewed, retains it a-while, 
and then delivers it back again into the mouth, which 1s 
what we call the cud, to be te · cbewed 2 The eee 
or reticulum, which we call the honey-comb, from its intern 
coat being divided into cells, like honey-combs—3*. . 
O-, which Mr. Ray thinks hath been wrong ol 
lated, omaſus ; and which be chuſes to call the echinus : —_ 
being diffigult to clear, our people throw it uy. and C 
it the manifold—4 . The oog of Ariſtotle, by . 
the 22 among us the maw. See RUMEN, Ob 
A BOMASUS, &c. | 99220 2 
Again, all the horned ruminant animals want the yew 4 
mares, or broad teeth in the upper jaw z and have , - = 
of fat, called ſuet, ſebum, Triaę, which is harder and hrm 


and leſs liquifiable in them, than the adeps of other anl 


Far, ADEPs, Ce. | a . 
DOMINATION, "RuMINATI0, an peg. * he 
a claſs of animals call ed ruminants; whereby © 7 — 

2 4 


merly ſwallowed, to be chewed over. again, 
1 rendered more fit for chyle. See RUMINANT and 
an 


food they have for 


Ro rumination, a natural motion of the ſtomach, } 


as other parts ; by means of which the food eaten, 
m , 


1.0:1v. is returned back again to the mouth ; where 
- g 7 en dad (wallowed a ſecond time; and that 
- * the benefit of the animal. See Foop, CHYLE, 
m 
Merten e 23% ives ſeveral inſtances of men 

in his Theſaur, med. gives ſeveral inſtances of me 
eee = Salmuth, Rhodius, &c.—Dr. Slare in 
that 755 bſ. Tranſatt. gives us a freſher inſtance in one of our 
— ountrymen, living at Briſtol. His account, as it is 
5 and may let us ſee a little how it fares with rumi- 
nating animals, we ſhall here add. 


« He begins to chew his meat over again within a quarter 


r after meals, if he drink with it ; if not, ſome- 
2 —_ ol His chewing after a full meal laſts about 
« an hour and a half: and if he go to bed preſently after 
« meals, he cannot ſleep till the uſual time of chewing be 
« over. The victuals, upon the return, taſte ſomewhat 
« more pleaſantly than at firſt, Bread, meat, cheeſe, and 
« drink, return much of ſuch colours as they would be of 
« were they mixed together in a mortar. Liquids, as ſpoon- 
« meat, return to his mouth all one as dry and ſolid food. 
4e The victuals feem to him to lie heavy till they have paſſed 
« the ſecond che wing; after that they paſs clean away. If 
« he eat variety of things, that which paſſes down firſt, 
« comes up again firſt, If the ruminating faculty chance 
« to leave him, it ſignifies ſickneſs; and it is never well 
« with him till it returns. He is about twenty years of age, 
« and was always thus ſince he can remember. His father 
« does the like, ſometimes; but in ſmall quantities. 
RUMMAGET, in the ſea language, ſignifies to clear a ſhip's 
hold, or remove goods or luggage from one place to another, 
See HoLD. 


* The Word is probably derived from the Saxon, raum, room, | 


or ſpace. . 


RUN of aſhip, ſo much of her hull as is always under water; | 


growing thinner and lanker by degrees, from the floor tim- 
der to the ſtern-poſts, See SH1P. 

This is alſo called the ſhip's way aftward. 

A ſhip is ſaid to have a good run, when it is long, and the 
water paſſes cleverly to her rudder, her tuck not lying too 
low, which is of great importance to her ſailing—If the 
water do not come ſtrongly to her rudder, by reaſon of her 
being built too broad below, ſhe cannot ſteer well; and a 
ſhip that cannot ſteer well, cannot keep a good wind, nor 
will have any freſh way through the ſea, but will ſtill be 
falling to leeward, See RUDDER, STEERING, c. 

And yet a' ſhip with a large and good run, loſes much 


ſtowage, becauſe made narrow below. See HoLD, Box- 
THEN, &c, 


RUNDLES, or RounDLes, in heraldry, the ſame as balls | 


or pellets. SeePELLET, 6c. 
RUNDLET, RunLet, or RoUNDLET, a ſmall veſſel, 


containing an uncertain quantity of any liquor, from three 
to twenty gallons, See ME ASURE, Sc. 


RUNIC, a term applied to the language and letters of the an- 


tient Goths, Danes, and other northern nations. 


Some have been of opini that Iphilas ] h 
Gothic biſhop about ht 3 


the runic character : but Olaus Wormius ſhews at large 
that Ulphilas could only be the firſt who taught it to fo- 


reigners; for that the rung or characters themſelves were 


_ than he. See Wormius de liter. run. c. 4. citante 
ecman, Hiſt. orb, terr. c. 9. ſect. 3. F. 15. See alſo 
CHARACTER, | | | 
| M _— Ulphilas, according to other authors, was fo far 
| Age, teaching the Character, that he invented an Al- 
er Mrs own, on purpoſe to put the runic characters 
ID been made ſubſervient to the ſuperſtitions of hea- 
3 ws out of ule, V. Sherringh. de Anglor. Gent. Orig. 
Tt is ſuppoſed th 


and ſcientifical ; li run. a 
mius de "nc, like the Egyptian hieroglyphics. See Wor- 


tient northern languages. 


the year 370 was the firſt inventor of 


ey were called runic, as being myſterious 


ra runica; and Hicks's Theſaurus of the an- 


RUS 


RUNNET, or Renwert, an acid juice, found in the 


ſtomachs of calves that have fed on nothing but milk, 
and are killed before the digeſlion be perſected. See 


MILE. 


It is this runnet is chiefly uſed to curdle or turn milk for 
cheeſe. See CURDLING, CHE ESE, e. 

Its proper place is the abomaſus— The like matter is alfo 
faid to be found in goats and hares. Sce ABom asus. 

The longer the runnet is kept, the better it i- Though it 
readily coagulates milk: yet if put into it when already 
coagulated, it diſſolves it. See CoaGuLAaTION and Dis- 
soLUrION. 

If ſalt be put in the milk, before the vunnet be applied, it 
prevents its coagulation— If the falt be put in afterwards it 
hardens the coagulum. See SALT. 

Ariſtotle will have the runnet to be the proper ſubſtance of 
the milk ; but he is miſtaken when he fays it is found in all 


animals which give milk, eſpecially all ruminants. See 
RuminANT. 


RUNNING of goods, a clandeſtine landing of goods without 


paying the legal cuſtoms or duties for the ſame, See Su G- 
GLING, OWLER, DuTyY, CusTom, Sc. 


RUuNNING-/addle. See the article SADDLE. 
RUPEE, Rove1a, or RouPtas, a coin very current in the 


territories of the Great Mogul, and ſeveral other parts of the 
Eaſt-Indies. See Coin and Mom v. 

Rupees are ſtruck both of gold and filyer ; and both the one 
and the other have their diminutions ; as half rupeet, quar- 
ter-rupees, &c. 

The gold rupee is worth x s. 64, ſterl. The value of the 
ſilver rupee is various, according to its quality, and the place 
where it is coin'd. A general obſervation is, that the rupees 
are always current for more at the place where they are 
ſtruck, than elſe-where ; and the new rupees for more than 
the old ones. The reaſon of this laſt difference is, that the 
Indians being very fond of filver, to ſave it, uſe, as ſoon as 
they have got a few rupees together, to hide them under 
ground, To prevent which inconvenience, tending to drain 
the ſtate of current monies, the princes and rajas ſtrike new 
rupees every year, ſtill augmenting the value thereof, without 
any augmentation of the weight, 

Beſides this difference of new and old rupees, the Indians 
make three other claſſes—The firſt called rupees ficeas, 


which at Bengal are worth 2 s. 11 d. ſterl. The ſccond, 


rupees of Surat, worth 2 5, 6 d. ſterl.— The third rupees of 
Maderas, worth 25, 5 d. ſterl. All which is to be under- 
ſtood of the new rupees. 

As to the old ones, thoſe of Maderas are only current at 
Is. II d. fterl, Thoſe of Surat at 2 5. and the Siceas at 
2 5. 4d. Yet in other places, the order and prices vary: at 
Surat, thoſe ftruck there have the firſt place; the Siceas 
the ſecond ; and thoſe of Maderas the third. Along the 
coaſt of Coromandel, the Maderas have the firſt place, and 
the Siceas the ſecond, &c. 


RUPTURE, in medicine, called alſo hernia, and popularly 


bur/tneſs ; is when the rim, thin film, or caul which holds 
up the inteſtines, is broken, or over-ftrained or ſtretch'd, 
ſo as the guts fall down either into the groin, cod, or flank, 
See HERNIA. 


According as the rupture happens in the abdomen, or inguen, 


_ ſcrotum, it is called exomphalus, hernia inguinalis, or hernia 


troti, See EXOMPHALUS, Oc. 


RURAL“, or RusTtic, ſomething that relates to the coun- 


try. See RusTIC. 
The word is form'd of the Latin rut, ruris, country. 


RURAL dean, in the antient church was a temporary dean ap- 


pointed by the biſhop or archbiſhop, for ſome particular 
miniſtry, without canonical inſtitution. See Dx an. 

The rural dean is the ſame with what in the laws of Ed- 
ward the confeſſor, is called decanus epiſcopi, the biſhop's 
dean.—In ſome places theſe deans ſeem to have been called 
chorepiſcopi. See CHOREPISCOPUS. 

Heylin obſerves that each dioceſe has in it one or more arch- 
deaconries for diſpatch of eccleſiaſtical buſineſs ; and each 
archdeaconry is ſubdivided into rural deanaries, fewer or 


more according to the extent thereof; the deans whereof 


were alſo called archipresbyteri, and decani chri/tianitatis. 
See ARCHPRIEST, Cc. 


h n F , 4 E 
re lome runic medals in the cloſets of the curious; | RUSSIA-corpany. See the article CouAN v. 


, e modern Daniſh and E liſh : . : | 

t 8 ngliſn medals, the inſcrip- | RUST of @ metal, the flowers or calx thereof; procured by 

hs whereof ay Latin, and the character runic. See Ta- corroding and diſſolving its ſuperficial parts by ſome men- 
RUNNER, in the f. ſtrous fluid. See METAL, Carx, Flowers Mx- 


garnet, and to the = nog a rope belonging to the} sTRUUM, Cc. 


nd of a pennant, and has at one end 

y mz and at the other end a dou- 
i is reeved the fall of the tackle or the 

Se means it purchaſes more than the tackle 

110, ug allom — See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. u. 39, 73, 82, 

To overha] : | | 

ich i ing lng. v to pull down the hooked end, and 


V 0 L. II. Ne, CXXXV, g 


Water is the great inſtrument or agent in producing ru/t ; 
the air apparently ruſts bodies, but it is only in virtue of the 
water it contains. See AIR. 

Hence, in a dry air, metals remain a long time without con- 
tracting ru/? ; and hence oils and other fatty bodies ſecure me- 
tals from rut; water being no menſtruum to oil, Ic. and 
therefore not able to make its way through it. See Wa- 
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All metals are liable to ru/?; even gold itſelf, though gene- 
rally held incapable thereof, grows ruffy if expoſed to the 
fumes of ſea-ſalt. See Gol b. | 

The reaſon why gold is ſo rarely found to ruff, is that ſea- 
ſalt, which is the only ſalt that will prey upon it, is of a 
very fixed nature, and therefore little of its efluvia or ex- 
halations are found floating in the air. See GoLD, AQUA 
Regia, VOLATILISATION, c. | ? 
Ruft is uſually ſuppoſed a corruption of the metal, but with- 
out much foundation : it is the very metal itſelf, only under 
another form; and accordingly we find that ru/? of copper 
may be again turned into copper. 

The ru/t of copper, called £rugo, makes what we call ver- 
digreaſe. See VERDEGREASE—Ceruſs is made of lead 


converted into ruſt by vinegar. See CER uss—lron, in 
time, turns wholly into 2ſt, unleſs preſerved from the air 


by paint or varniſh, » See IRov, PAIN TIN OG, c. 


RUSTIC gods, in antiquity, di: RusTic1, were the gods 


of the country; or thoſe who preſide over agriculture, &c. 
See Gop, Ec. 


Varro invokes the twelve di; conſentes, as the principal among 


the ruſtic Gods; viz. Jupiter, Tellus, the Sun, Moon, 


Ceres, Bacchus, Rubigus, Flora, Minerva, Venus, Lym- 
pha, and Good Luck Beſides theſe twelve arch- xuſtic gods. 
there were an infinity of leſſer ones: as, Pales, Vertumnus, 
Tutelina, Fulgor, Sterculius, Mellona, Jugatinus, Colli- 
nus, Vallonia, Terminus, Sylvanus, and Priapus—Struvius 
adds, the Satyrs, Fauns, Sileni, Nymphs, and even Tri- 
tons; and gives the empire over all the ruſtic gods to the 
god Pan. See SATYR, Faux, NyMPH, DRYADES, 


&c, 


RusT1c, in architecture, expreſſes a manner of building in] 
imitation of ſimple or coarſe nature, rather than according to 


the rules of art. See BuiL DING and ARCHITECTURE, 
Rus rIc t. See the article F aAsT1, | 
Ros ric fountain, See the article FOUNTAIN. 
RusT1c freeze. See the article FREEZE. 


RusTIC gucins, by Vitruvius, called lapides minantes. See 


Ruſtic QuoiN, 


R Y P 


RusTIC wg, is where the ſtones in the face, 
ing, infiead of being ſmooth, are hatched 
the point of a hammer, 

RusTIC order, is an order decorated wi e dun! : 
work, &c. : See ORDER. nenn, mee 
Felibien ſays, it is properl 


y where the ſeveral parts, of 
five orders are not exactly obſerved ; b 97 
Rn with Gothic. See Caray imme 
UT, in hunting, &c, a term uſed for the vene 
lation of deer For the terms which obtain in rr 
beaſts of game, with the noiſe they make during the act. See 
HuNTING. 


The rutting-time with the hart begins about the mi 
September, and holds two er the older the N 5 
better, and the more beloved by the hinds, and 0 * 
agus) " e earlier 
do they go to rut—At this time they will turn head, and 
furiouſly make at any living creature. It is eaſy killin 
them now; their whole buſineſs being to ſcent and be 
the track of the females ; ſcarce feeding at all. The youn 
herd are forced to fly with great precipitancy when the hare 
comes in ſight of his mate. If there be any other of bulk 
they will diſpute it very hotly with their horns—As the 
ſeaſon expires, they withdraw and dig themſelves holes 
wherein to lie to aſſwage the ſtrong ſavour of their luſt : 
when become a little ſweet, they return to their paſture, 
and live in herds. See Hart-HunTinG. | 
The rutting or tourning-time cf the roe-buck begins in 
October, and only laſts 12 or 15 days. This over, he cafts 
his horns. See HEaD—After the hind is filled, ſhe keeps 
no more company with the male till ſhe be delivered—But 
the doe always accompanies. her paramour, till her time ap- 
proaches ; when ſhe retires, for the ſafety of her young, 
which he would otherwiſe kill. See Roe-buck HunT- 
ING. | | 
RYAL. See the article RiAt. | 
RYME. See the article RyymE. 
RYPTICKS, in medicine. See RHYPTICKS, 
RUYSCHIANA. See TUNICA. 
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SACCHARUM, or Saccnar. See SUGar. 


 SACCULUS; a diminutive of Saccus ; uſed in anatomy, to 


Z:&© 2 


up the chimney, and to be ſpirited through the air to the 
Sabbath on a ſwitch. 1 

SaBBATH-day's-journey, is a Jewiſh itinerary meaſure, fixed 
by criticks to the ſpace of 750 paces; or of 2000 Jewiſh 
cubits. See MEASURE, 

SABBATIANS, SABBATIANI, a ſet of hereticks thus 
called from Sabbatius, their leader, who lived under Dio- 
cleſian, was firſt a Jew, then converted, and made a prieſt 

by Marcion; but afterwards left the fect of Marcionites, on 
account of the celebration of Eaſter, which he would have 
to be on the fourteenth day of the moon; whence he, and 
his adherents, were called Quartodecimans. See QUARTO- 
DECIMAN. 
The Sabbatians are recorded by eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, as 

having a great abhorrence of the left-hand ; ſo as to make it 
a point of religion, not to receive any thing with it.— This 
cuſtom, which is now become a piece of manners among 
us, was then eſteemed ſo ſingular, that the Sabbatians were 
thence denominated Apo, 9. d. ſiniſtri, or left-handed. 

SABELLIANS, a ſect of antient hereticks in the eaſt, who 
reduced the three perſons in the Trinity, to three ſtates or 
relations; or rather reduced the whole Trinity to the one 
perſon of the Father; making the Word and the Holy Spirit 
to be only virtues, emanations, or functions thereof, See 
TRiniTyY and PERSON. [boy 
Sabellius, their chief, firſt broached this doctrine, in the 
third century, in a city of Lybia, called Ptolemais : he 
taught, that he, who in heaven is the Father of all things, 
deſcended into the virgin, became a child, and was born of 
her as a Son; and that, having accompliſhed the myſtery of 
our ſalvation, he diffuſed himſelf on the apoſtles, in tongues 
of fire; and was then denominated the Holy Ghoſt, 
Epiphanius tells us, that the God of the Sabelliant, whom 
they called the Father, reſembled the ſun, and was a mere 
ſubſtratum ; whereof the Son was the illuminative virtue or 
quality, and the Holy Spirit the warming virtue. 

The Word, they taught, was ſhot or darted forth like a di- 
vine ray, to accompliſh the work of redemption ; and that, 
being re-aſcended to heaven, as the ray returns to its ſource, 
the warmth of the Father was communicated, after a like 
manner, to the apoſtles. 
The council of Antioch, held by the Euſebians in 345, tells 
us, that, at Rome, they were called Patripaſſians, who, 
in the eaſt, were called Sabellians. See PATRIPASSIAN. 

SABLE “, in heraldry, the black colour, in the arms of 

gentlemen, See COLOUR. 
The name is borrowed from the little animal called Sable, 
which is of a black colour, 
In thoſe of nobility, it is called Diamond; and in the coats 
of ſovereign princes, Saturn. See DIAMOND, 
It is expreſſed in engraving by perpendicular and horizontal 
hatches drawn a-croſs each other—as repreſented in Tab. 
Heral. fig. 27. 
SABRE *, a kind of cutting ſword, or ſcimiter, having a 


very broad, heavy blade; thick at the back, and a little | 


crooked towards the point. See SWoRD. 


The word is formed from the German Sabel, which ſignifies 
the ſame, of the Sclavonic Sabla, a ſword or hanger, 


The Turksare very expert in the uſe of the Sabre, which 


is the weapon they ordinarily wear by their fide, &c.—With | 


this, it is ſaid, they can cleave a man quite down, at a ſingle 
ſtroke. 


SAC“, or SAK, Sac, or SACHA, in law, a royal privi- 


lege which a lord of a manor claims in his court, of hold- | 


ing plea in cauſes of debate ariſing among his tenants and 
vaſſals, and of impoſing and levying fines and amerce- 
ments touching the ſame. See Soc. 
The word is Saxon, Sac, and literally ſignifies cauſe, conteſt, &c. 
Raftal defines Sac by the forfeiture or amercement itſelf. 
SAC/AA, ZAKAIA, in antiquity, a feaſt which the ancient 
Babylonians, and other Orientals, held annually in honour 
of the god Anaitis. | 
The Sacæa were in the eaſt what the Saturnalia were at 
Rome, viz. a feaſt for the ſlaves, One of the ceremonies 
hereof, was to chuſe a priſoner condemned to death, and al- 
low him all the pleaſures and gratifications he could wiſh, 
ere he were carried to execution. See SATURNALIA, 
SACCADE, in the manage, a jerk or violent check which 
the cavalier gives his horſe, by drawing both the reins very 
ſuddenly ; uſed when the horſe bears too heavy on the hand, 
or obſtinately arms himſelf, See HoRSE. | 
The Saccade is a kind of correction rarely to be uſed ; for 
fear of ſpoiling the horſe's mouth, 


SACCOBENITTO, or Saco BENITO. See SAN-BENI. 

SACCOPHORI *, a ſect of ancient hereticks, thus called, 
becauſe they always went cloathed in ſackcloth, and affected 
a world of auſterity and penance, 5 


| | 
The word is Greek, Zaxxe@ago; formed of cane, a ſack or 
bag, and ®*w, I bear. 


We know but little of their tenets : in all probability they | 


were the ſame with the Maſſalians. See MAsSALIaN,—: 


The emperor Theodoſius made a law againlt the Saccho- 
phori, and Manichees. | | 


SAC 


expreſs ſeveral parts of th 
. to bags ; as, k | , 
ACCULUs Chyliferus, or Roriferus, a 
beginning of « thoracic rife q 2 och © ag = 
See RoRIFERUS, T'HoR Acic, and Þ rc g pe 
g YA 5 -EPTACULY 

SACCULUS Cordis, the pericardium. Sce Perxicanyg _ 

SACCULUS Lacrymalis, a little membranous bag gel 
the puncta lacry malia of the eye open; and which is 0 
the entrance of a canal, by which the liquor ſep er 
the glandula lacry malis, is diſcharged into 
noſe. It is the ulceration of this Saccus, 

; fiſtula 2 See FISTULA, 

ACCULI1 Adipoſi, little cells or veſicles, in the 
dipoſa, wherein the fat of the body DAT ON 4 
pos and Far. en 

Saccurus Medicinalis, denotes a topical medicine 
to the fide, ſtomach, or other painful part; f 
herbs, or drugs incloſed in a linen bag. 

Sac curus Medicinalis, is alſo a name given to a bag of in 
gredients ſuſpended in a liquor, in making diet -drinks; call 
ed alſo Nodule, See NoDULE. oy 

SACER, or SacER DoRs1, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſin 
from the hind- part of the os ſacrum, and running along un- 
der the longiſſimus dorſi With its ſeveral tendons, it lays 
hold on the ſpine, and every tranſverſe proceſs of the loins, 
and the loweſt of the back. It aſſiſts in erecting the trunk 

F See MusCLE. $4 5 : 

ACER Ignis, - 1.  {ERvsIPELAs. 

SACER — See the artieles nr 

SACERDO TAL“, SacRRDOTALIs, ſomething belonging 
to the prieſthood. See PRIEST. 2 

* 4 word is formed from the Latin, Sacerdos prieſt, of Sac 
holy. 

SACERDOTAL Benefices, are ſuch as cannot be legally held by 
ay 4 but perſons in holy orders ; ſuch as are all cures of fouls, 
biſhopricks, Sc. See BENEFIC E. 

The Sac ERDO TAL Ornaments, are thoſe where with the priefts 
are cloathed, when they officiate, Cc. 

SACK. .of Mool, is a determinate quantity, containing juſt 
26 ſtone; and every ſtone 14 pounds. 14 E. 3. Stat. 1, 
c. 2. See STONE and Wool. oy 
In Scotland, a Sack is 24 ſtone; each ſtone containing 16 
pounds, | | Ka 3 

A SACK of Cotton Mool, is a quantity from an hundred and 
haff to 400 weight. | adi 

Sacks of Earth, Sacs à Terre, in fortification, are canvaſs 
bags full of earth, the largeſt about a cubic-foot wide, and 
the leſſer ſomewhat more than half a foot. | 

They are alſo called Earth-bags and Canvaſs-bags, and are 
uſed on ſeveral occaſions ; particularly for making retrench- 
ments in haſte, to place on parapets, or the head of the 
breaches, c. or to repair them when beaten down. 

They are of good uſe alſo, where the ground is rocky, and 

affords not earth to carry on the approaches, becauſe they 


1 . 


can eaſily be brought on, and carried o 


e body, bearing ſome reſemblance 


the Cavity of the 
that makes the 


applied 
conſiſting of 


of which, they hold about fiſty pounds a- piece. 


SACBUT, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind; being 2 


kind of a trumpet, though different from the common 
trumpet both in form, and fize, ee. 
The Sacbut is very fit for play ing baſs; and is contrived ſo 
as to be drawn out or ſhortened, according to the. gravity or 
acuteneſs of the tones. The Italians call it Trombone, the 
Latins, Tuba Ductilis. N 
It takes aſunder into four pieces, or branches; and hath fte- 
quently a wreath in the middle; which is the ſame tube, 
only twiſted twice, or making two circles in the middle of 
the inſtrument; by which means, it is brought down one 
fourth lower than its natural tone. It has alſo two pieces or 
branches on the inſide, which do not appear, except when 
drawn out by means of an iron bar, and which lengthen 
it to the degree requiſite to hit the tone required. 
The Sackbut-is, uſually eight foot long, without being drawn 
out, or without reckoning the circles. Mhen extended to 
its full length, it is uſually fifteen foot. I be wreath is 11 
foot nine inches in circumference.” It ſerves as baſs in 
concerts of wind muſi ck a. 
T bere are Sackbuts of different ſizes, ſerving to execute © 
ferent parts; particularly a ſmall one, called by the . 
Trombone picciolo, and by the Germans, Cleine . 
oper for a counter- tenor. T be part aſſigned it, is u 1 J 
called Trombone primo, or Ie. There is another large, 0 ©; 


| _ uſually called Trombone ſecondo, or Ile, or a. There ' © 


third ſtill bigger, called Trombone groſs ; its part 5 

Trombone . or Ill, or 3% Laſtly, there is one 
which exceeds all the reſt, and which is much bear 298 

muſic, eſpecially in the baſs; its part is called ey 
quarto, or IV“. or 4%. or ſimply Trombone. It has ul 


5 | 
the key of F, ut, ſa on the fourth line; though frequent'f 


t 

alſo. on the fifth line from the top, by reaſon, of the Bear 
or depth of the ſounddses. „ 4% which 
SACRA Arteria, a branch of the porta, deſcendents reli 


} deſcends through the middle of the os ſacrum to 


1 


| See AGRTA and An Ä. Hoops 


ſeparated in 


The ſame bags, on occaſion, are uſed to carry poder in, | 


: -& $ 
Trombone. maggiore, which may ſerve as a tenor; it pat? 


8 


SAC 


ding from the os facrum, and termi- 


ein a f 
SACRA Yen 2 the iliac vein; ſometimes in the-place 
nating u | 


wy fcending aorta, See VEIN. 
where the NT ig EE 1 the general, de- 

SACRAMEN 0 holy, or ſacred thing. See SIGN and SYMBO K 
notes a 1g 1 is formed from the Latin, Sacramentum, which 

# The word 15 ith, particularly that which the ſoldiers took 
ſignified yo 2 commanders ; the words whereof accord- 
to be robbie, were Obtemperaturus ſum S. facturus quic- 
ing 10 = 1 zune ab imperatoribus juxta vires. 

i u ſenſe, the word includes both the Sacraments of the 
In whic! _ bio ſound morality, the mannner of offering the 
Jaw of 28 practiſed by Melchiſedech, c. and thoſe of 
wry 1 Moſes, as the circumciſion, the paſchal lamb, 
eee order of prieſthood, &c. See Pf. 

uri 4 i th regard to the Chriſtian church, is defined, 

* Me gn of a ſpiritual grace annexed to the uſe thereof. 
See GRACE, Sc. > | - the terial 

ects in a Sacrament ; the one a materi 
Thx - ſenſes ; the other the thing ſignified, 
n, hs object of faith.— Thus it has pleaſed God to 
ma it were a body or ſubſtance to ſpiritual myſteries, 
je faith might have the aſfiſtance of ſenſible ſigns. 
er Catholicks own ſeven Sacraments, viz. baptiſm, con- 
marek the euchariſt, penance, extreme unction, ordina- 
N * marriage. See each under its proper article. The 
Procefiiat admit of only two, viz. baptiſm and the eucha- 

rift, or Lord's ſupper. See BAPTISM, Sc. 2 

The Romaniſts, however, call the euchariſt, by way of emi- 

nence, the Holy Sacrament.—T hus to expoſe the H. Sacra- 
ment isto lay a conſecrated hoſt on the altar to be adored. 

The proceſſion of the H. Sacrament, is that wherein it is car- 
ried about the church, or about the town. See PROC EsSION. 
In a like ſenſe they ſay, the feaſt of the H. Sacrament, the 
congregation of the H. Sacrament, &c. | 

SACRAMENT, was alſo uſed in the Roman law, for a pledge 
or gage of money, Which both the plaintiff and defendant, 
in 2 real action, laid down in court, to be forfeited by him 

| who ſhould lo'e the cauſe, —This was particularly called, 
Sacraments provicare, rogare, fipulari, &c. 

SACRAMENTARIANS, a general name given to all 
ſuch as have publiſhed, or held erroneous doctrines of the 
ſacrament of the ſupper. er : 

The term is chiefly applied among Roman Catholicks, by 
way of reproach, to the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and other 
Proteſtants. 

SACRAMENTARY, SACRAMENTARIUM, an ancient 

church-book, comprehending all the prayers and ceremonies 
practiſed at the celebration of the ſacraments. 
Pope Gelaſius was the firſt author of the Sacramentarium : 
it was aſterwards reviſed, corrected and abridged by St. 
Gregory.—It was the ſame with what the Greeks now 
call Euchologium, See EUCHOLOGIUM. 

SACRED, Sack, ſomething holy, or, that is folemnly 
offered, and conſecrated to God with ceremonies, benedic- 
tions, unions, &c, See CONSECRATION, | | 
Kings, prelates, and prieſts, are held ſacred perſons ; abbots 
are only bleſſed. —The deaconhood, ſub-deaconhood, and 
n 5 Led orders, and impreſs a ſacred, indelible 
character. See ORDts. 

The cuſtom of conſecrating kings with holy oil, is derived, 
according to Gutlingius, from the Hebrews ; among whom, 
he agrees with Grotius, it was never uſed but to kings who 
had not an evident right by ſucceſſion. He adds, that the 
Chriſtian emperors never uſed it before Juſtin the younger ; 

2 whom he takes it to have paſſed to the Goths, &c. 
ee UxcTion, Kine, Ce. 


SACRED, is alſo applied to th; e 
Ne rn ings belonging to God, and the 


Church lands, ornaments, 6c, are held ſacred. —T he ſacred 
, college is that of the cardinals, See CARDINAL, _ | 
2 ehe, is applied to the emperor, and the king of 

Sand; yet Loy ſeau ſays it is blaſphemy. See MaJjzsTY. 


The Ancients held a place ſtruck with a thunder-bolt as 
ſacred. See Tnuxpzz-BOLT. doin 


In the civil law 3.4 | 
perſon deceaſed ares DIRh chiefly denotes that, where a 


SACRIF ICE, S; as been interred. See Toms, Cc. 
e ular miniſter, as an acknow- 
Arran. and a payment of homage. See 
wed ug differ from mere oblations, in that in a Sacrifice 
ede 1 bee or change of the thing offered; 
20 2 oblation is only a ſimple offering or gift, with- 

Wia r at all. See OBLATION. x. 
law; and badli.. ces into bloody, ſuch as thoſe of the old 


if a > 
hey allo divide ach 35 thoſe of the new law. 
thoſe offered 


them again into impetratory, which are 
um for ſome alread 


by means of a reg 
his power, 


» to ob 


thoſe off received; and propitiatery,. which are 
3 0 fred to obtain forgiveneſs of ſins. See PRoPITIA- 
fre; Pence, are uſually held the firſt authors of Sacri- 

7M 7 % indeed, attributes the invention to the 


ACRIFICIUM, an offering made to God 


tain ſome fayour of. God, or to thank 


S A C 


Egyptians ; who, he ſays, firſt offered the firft- fruits of theit 
grounds, to the gods ; burning them upon an altar of turf. 
At length they came to burn perfumes, and at laſt ſacrificed 
animals; obſerving that they firſt eat ſome herbs, or fruits, 
regularly offered on the altars. He adds, that libations were 
very frequent ere Sacriſices of beaſts got footing, Sce LI- 
BA'TION. | 

Ovid obſerves, that the very names viim and bfia im- 
port, that they were not ſlain, till ſuch time as victories 
were obtained over enemies: indeed, while men lived on 
herbs and pulſe, it is no wonder they abſtained from Sa- 
crifices of beaſts: ſince the law of Sacrifices required, that 
they ſhould eat ſome part thereof, In effect, it is ſuppoſed 
to be this that firſt introduced fleſh as a food, and made man 
a carnivorous animal, See CARNIVOROUSs. 

The truth is, in all antiquity, both ſacred and profane, Sa- 
crifices were ordinarily nothing elſe but holy banquets. See 
FE asT, EPULo, E&c. 

The ſcriptures furniſh us a ſomewhat different account ; 
Noah certainly ſacrificed animals at his coming out of the 
ark; and it is even ſuggeſted, that Abel himſelf ſacrificed 
the beſt and fatteſt of his locks : though Grotius thinks it 
more probable, he contented himſelf with making a mere 
oblation of his lambs, &c, to God without ſacrificing them. 
Macrobius tells us, that the Egyptians, long accuſtomed to 
bloodleſs Sacrifices, being at length obliged to admit the wor- 
ſhip of Serapis and Saturn, to whom Victims were to be ſacri- 
ficed ; would not allow their temples to be built in the cities. 
Theſe Victims, however, or bloody Sacrifices, at length ob- 
tained, in excluſion of almoſt all the reſt: the moit uſual 
among the Ancients, were bulls, oxen, cows, ſheep and 
lambs, in regard theſe were the moſt ordinary food of man. 
The manner of ſacrificing among the ancient Hebrews, is 
amply deſcribed in the books of Moſes. That in uſe among 
the Romans, is as follows. In the choice of the Victims, care 
was taken it were without blemiſh or imperfeQion, its tail 
not too ſmall at the end; the tongue not black, nor ears 
cleft ; and the bulls ſuch as had never been yoked. The 
Viiim pitched upon, they gilt his forehead and horns, eſpe- 
cially if a bull, heifer, or cow. The head they alſo adorned 
with a woollen infula, whence hung two rows of chaplcts, 
with twiſted ribbons; and on the middle of the body a kind 
of ſtole, pretty large, hung down on both ſides : the leſſer 
Vidtims were only adorned with bundles of flowers and gar- 
lands, together with white tufts or garlands. 

The Vidtims thus made ready, were brought before the altar; 
the leſſer were not led in a ſtring, but driven to the place: 
the greater were conducted in an halter ; if they made any 
ſtruggle, or refuſed to go, the reſiſtance was taken for an ill 
augury, and the Sacrifice ſet aſide, — The Victim thus brought 
before the altar, was examined very circumſpecily, to ſee if 
there were no defect in it: then the prieſt, being clad in 
his ſacerdotal habit, and accompanied with the Sacr:ficers 
and other attendants, and being waſhed and purified accord- 
ing to the ceremonies preſcribed, began the Sacrifice, with 
making a loud confeſſion of his unworthineſs, acknowledging, 
himſelf guilty of divers fins; for which he begged pardon 
of the gods, hoping they would be pleaſed to grant his re- 
queſts. —T heſe confeſſions were like thoſe of the Hebrews; 


with this difference, that the Pagans confeſſed the-railty of 


mankind, and owned their faults ; the Jews confeſſed chiefly 
the greatneſs of God, accompanying it with hymns and 
muſical inftruments. 


The confeſſion over, the prieſt cried aloud, hoc age, i. e. 
compoſe yourſelves, and mind your buſineſs; and preſently 
an uſher, holding a rod in his hand, called Commentaculum, 
went through thetemple, and made all thoſe withdraw, who 
were not initiated in tne myſteries of religion, or ſuch as 
were excommiunicated, ry | 

The cuſtom of the Greeks, from whom the Romans bor- 
rowed theirs, was, that the prieſt coming to the altar, 
ſhould aſk aloud, Ti ri? Who is here? "The people an- 
ſwered, ene x; «ya9%, Many good perſons: then the uſher 
went: through the temple, crying, "Excs, irg, $55 U, that 
is, Out with the wicked. - The Romans commonly uſed 
the words, Nocentes, prefuni, abſcedite.— All thoſe who 
were driven out of the temples among the Greeks, were 
comprehended under theſe general words, gien, avi, 
exabege; The profane being withdrawn, they cried, Favete 
linguis, or animis, and Paſcite linguam, to require ſilence, 


and attention during the. Sacrifice. 


Theſe ceremonies ended, the chief Sacrificer being ſate 


down, and the reſt of them ſtanding, the magiſtrates or pri- 


vate perſons, who offered Sacrifice, came beſore him, and 
preſented him with the firſt- fruits and victim, and ſome- 
times made a ſhort diſcourſe, by way of compliment; as we 
find Homer makes Ulyſſes do, when he preſented the high- 
prieſt with * to be ſacrificed. —As any perſon came 
to preſent his offering, he waſhed his hands in a place ap- 
pointed in the temple for that purpoſe. | 

Laftly, when the offering was made, the prieſt that officiated, 


| 1 the victim with incenſe, and ſprinkled it with 
ft 


ral water; and having waſhed his hands, and got up again 
to the altar, he prayed to the god to whom he preſented the 
> 55 8 | Sacrifice, 


SAC 


Sacrifice, with a loud voice, that he would accept of thoſe! 


_ offerings, and be pleaſed with the victim he ſacrificed to 


him for the publick good, and for ſuch and ſuch things. in 
particular,In the cloſe of the offertory and prayer, made 
by the prieſt to the gods, he came down the ſteps of the 
altar, and from the hand of one of his aſfiſtants, received 
the ſacred paſte, called mola ſalſa, made of barley or wheat 
flour, mixed with ſalt and water, which he threw upon 
the head of the victim, ſprinkling a little wine upon it, 
which was called immolatio.—Servius ſays, the prieſt ſcat- 
tered little bits of this paſte upon the head of the victim, 


the altar where the ſacred fire burned, and the knives, by 


way of conſecration, 

He then took wine in a veſſel called fmpulum, and having 
taſted it himſelf firſt, and made his aſſiſtants do the ſame, 
to ſhew that they partook of the Sacr:fice, he poured it be- 
tween the horns of the victim, pronouncing theſe words of 
the conſecration, Mactus hoc vino inferis efto ; Let this vic- 
tim be improved and honoured by this wine. This done, 
he pulled off the hairs from between the horns, and threw 
them into the fire; and commanded the victimarius (who 
aſked him, Agon', Shall I ſtrike? ) to knock down the 
victim with a blow on the head with an hammer or ax; 
upon which, another aſſiſtant, named Popa, preſently 
thruſt a knife into his throat; whilſt a third received the 
blood, wherewith the prieſt ſprinkled the altar. 

When the victim was ſlain, they flead him, if it was not a 
burnt-offering ; (for then they burned ſkin and all,) took 
the fleſh off the head, and adorning it with garlands and 
flowers, faſtened it to the pillars of temples, as well as the 
ſkins, as enſigns of religion; carrying them about in proceſ- 
ſion in publick calamities. Not but that the prieſts oft wore 
the ſkins, and others went to ſleep upon them in the temples 
of Æſculapius and Faunus, that they might receive favou- 
rable reſponſes in their dreams, or be cured of their maladies, 
They then opened the victim's entrails, and after circum- 
ſpectly viewing them, to draw preſages therefrom, accord- 
ing to the art of the aruſpices, they lowered them with 
meal, and ſprinkled them with wine, and made a preſent 
of them to the gods, reddebant exta dits, by throwing 
them into the fire in ſmall bits, boiled or parboiled ; and 
hence the entrails were called porrice. 

'T he entrails being burned, and the other ceremonies finiſh- 
ed, they believed the gods to be ſatisfied ; and that they 
could not fail to find their vows accompliſhed, which they 
expreſſed by the word litare, g. d. all is finiſhed, and well 
done; whereas non /itare, on the contrary, intimated there 
was ſomething wanting to the perfection of the Sacrifice, 
and that the gods were not appeaſed. —The prieſt afterwards 
diſmiſſed the people with theſe words, Ilicet. 

Hence it may be obſerved, that the Sacrifices conſiſted of 
four principal parts; the firſt called /batio, or the pouring 
a little wine upon the victim; the ſecond immolatio, when, 
after they had ſcattered the crumbs of ſalted paſte thereon, 
they killed it; the third redditio, when they offered the en- 
trails to the gods; and the fourth litatio, when the Sacrifice 
was perfected, and accompliſhed without any fault. 


SACRILEGE, SACRILEGIUM, the crime of profaning 


ſacred things, or things devoted to God ; or of alienating 
to laymen, or common purpoſes, what was given to reli- 
gious perſons, and pious uſes. See PROFANATION, Ofc. 

Our fore-fathers were ſo tender in this caſe, that, when the 
order of knights templars was diffolved, their lands, &c. 


were all given to the knights hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem, for | 


this reaſon, Ne in pres uſus eregata, contra donatorum volun- 
tatem, in alios uſus diſtraherentur. See TEMPLAR, c. 


SACRISTA, or SACRISTAN, a Church officer, otherwiſe 


called Sexton. See SEXTON. 


SACRISTY, SACRISTIA, a place or apartment in a 


church, where the veſſels and other utenſils, and orna- 
ments of the church, are preſerved ; and where the mi- 
niſters dreſs and undreſs themſelves before and after ſervice. 
The Sacrifty is alſo called in ancient authors, Secretarium,— 
Among us Veſtry. See VESTRY. 


SACROLUMBARIS, or SAacRoLUMBUs, in anatomy, a 


muſcle, that ariſes fleſhy from the ſuperior part of the os ſa- 
crum, poſterior part of the ilium, and from all the ſpines 
and tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins.—It 
gives a ſmall tendon to the poſterior part of each rib near its 
root, where a ſmall bundle of fleſhy fibres ariſes and unites 
with each aſcending tendon, to the third, fourth, fifth, 
and ſixth vertebrz of the neck. —See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
fig 6. u. 30. 30. fig. 7. n. 16. 16. 

This with the ſerratus poſticus inferior, and triangularis, 
help to contract the ribs in expiration. But they are but 
of ſmall force; and ſeem only to accelerate the motion of 
the ribs, which fall down chiefly by their own gravity, and 
the elaſticity of the ligaments, by which they are tied to 
the vertebræ. See MusCLE. 


SACRUM Os, in anatomy, the lower extremity of the ſpina 


dorſi; being that part whereon we fit.—See Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteol.) fig. 3. n. 15. fig. 7. n. 20. See alſo the article SpIx E. 
It is doubted whence this name ſhould ariſe : ſome think it 
is becauſe the Ancients offered it in ſacrifice to the gods; 


2 
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others, becauſe it is very! 5 
cloſes the natural ls” arge 3 and others, becauſe it in- 


Its figure is triangular: it is hollow wi 
means contributes to the forming of . wy * 
tom of the hypogaſtrum, called the elvis. ok 1 
ſmooth, by which means, the parts it contai nl. 
from being wounded : its hi . Ate ſecured 
2 nded: its hind-part rough, that the 
= ve p. A to it, muſcle 
t has three different articulations: the is Wi 
of the vertebrz of the loins, and is Inde * — 
vertebrz : the ſecond, with the os coccygis, by f Le 
drofis : the third, with the bones of the hips. * 
The os ſacrum is uſually divided into five parts, which zue 
ranked among the number of vertebrz : the higheſt ; 2 
greateſt ; the reſt growing leſs as they go lower Tile 
vertebræ are eaſily ſeparated in children, by reaſon the 
agus wg join oo 2 not yet oſſified. But in adults 
t are ſo firm, that onl 
Varese. e 
t is in the os ſacrum, that the cavity which i 
ſpinal druid terminates. See AI Spinal. * 
SADDLE, in the manage, a kind of ſtuffed ſeat laid 
the back of a horſe, for the convenience of the rider 85 
Horss, &c. : 
The origin of the Saddle is not well known: Gorop. Be. 
canus attributes its invention to the Sali, a people amon 
the ancient Franks; and hence, ſays he, came the Las 
mo ſaddle. | 
t is certain, the ancient Romans were unacquainted w; 
the uſe either of Saddle or ſtirrups; whence Galen — 
in ſeveral places, that the Roman cavalry, in his time, were 
ſubject to ſeveral diſeaſes of the hips and legs, for want of 
having their feet ſuſtained on horſe-back. And long before 
him, Hippocrates had noted, that the Scythians, who were 
much on horſe-back, were troubled with defluxions in their 
legs, becauſe of their hanging down. 
The firſt time we hear of Saddles among the Romans, was 
Anno 340; when Conſtantius, endeayouring to deprive his 
brother Conſtantine of the empire, made head againſt his 
army, and entering the ſquadron” where he himſelf was, 
threw him off his Saddle, as we are informed by the hiſto- 
rian Zonaras.— Before, they made uſe of ſquare pannels; 
ſuch as we ſee in the ſtatue of Antoninus ig the capitol, 
The uſe of Saddles was firſt eſtabliſhed in England, by a 
law of Henry VII. whereby the nobility were oblized to 
ride on Saddles.—Tt is but very lately that the Iriſh have 
taken to it. 
There are various kinds of Saddles ; as the 
Running SADDLE, a very ſmall one, with round ſkirts, 
Burford SADDLE, which has the ſeat and ſkirts plain, 
PadSaDDLE, of which there are two kinds; the one made 
with burs before the ſeat, the other with bolſters under the 
thighs. | 
French Pad $'\DDLx, the burs whereof, came all round the 
ſeat. | | 


Portmantua SADDLE furniſhed with a cantle behind the ſeat, 


to keep a carriage off the rider's back. 
ar SADDLE, furniſhed with a cantle, and a bolſter both 
behind and before. | 


SADDLE-GALLED, is when a horſe's back is hurt, or fretted - 


with the Saddle. 877 | | 
It is cured by bathing the part with urine, or warm wine: 
when the ſore is large, they bathe it with aqua ſecunda, 
ſtrewing over it the powder of old ropes of flax, and con- 
ſuming the proud fleth with vitriol or colcothar. 
SADDUCES, or SappuckEgs, Sapucazi, a ſect among 
the ancient Jews, eſteemed as deiſts, or free-thinkers, la- 
ther than real Jews; though they aſſiſted at all the ceremo- 
nies of the worſhip in the temple. See JUDaisM. __ 
St. Epiphanius will have the Sadduces to have taken their 
riſe from Doſitheus, a Samaritan ſectary; and Tertullian 13 
of the ſame opinion. St. Jerom, and other writers add, that 
the Sadduces came near the Samaritans in many things; 
particularly in this, that they allowed no books of ſcripture, 
but the five books of Moſes. The Jeſuit Serrarius has alſo 
embraced this opinion, as ſeeming to be ſupported by the 
authority of Joſephus. But Joſephus ſays only this, that they 
admitted all that was written, i. e. all the books of ſcrip- 
ture; intimating hereby, that they diſowned the unwrtt- 
ten traditions of the Phariſees. —In effect, St. Epiphanius 3 
forced to own, that the Sadduces were Jews, not Samart- 
tans; inaſmuch, as they aſſiſted at the worſhip and facri- 
fices of the temple at Jeruſalem : whereas the Samaritans 
ſacrificed on Mount Gerizzim. See SAMARITANS. 
' Some authors aſcribe the origin of this ſect to one Sadoc, g 
diſciple of Antigonus Sochæus, who frequently u 
on his ſcholars, that God is to be ſerved for bis own 13 + 
and not out of view to any reward from him in the ner. 
world, as ſlaves ſerve their maſters merely for recompener. 
— Sadoc, add they, putting a falſe interpretation on l 
words of his r, publiſhed, that there was no 7 
allotted to good actions done in this world. And hence 
roſe the ſect of Sadduces ; thus denominated from their 


Sadoc,—T hough St. Epiphanius, and 1 8 W 5 
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3 duces to have been thus called from 
or 5 fake 2 — Sedec, juſtice, in regard of the 
x ſhewed in all their _ f 

iii. 8, that the Sadduces ſay, there is 

; * angel or ſpirit ; but that the 
believe both the one and the other. "Theſe words, 
ſeem to inſinuate, that angel er 
hing. But as the apoſtles, obſerves 

are 008 880.08 nega do not always uſe the exacteſt 
underſtand by ſpirit, all ſpiritual ſubſtan- 


terms, one e geen had believed that God himſelf was 


ces; as if the $a 


corporeal. 


i three things, reſurreQion, angel, and 
though 1 that - is either becauſe angel and 
ſpirit re the ſame thing; or- that one and the other, which 
| ge coperly underſtood of two things, is, perhaps, here 
* three: exact propriety of words not being to be 
muy books wrote by ſimple illiterate fiſhermen. It is 

e, in explaining what goes before, he obſerves, that the 
Sadduce being very ignorant, might poſlibly diſbelieve the 
ciflence of a God ; and on that account, might be repre- 
ſented as denying a reſurrection, Oc. But he does not ſay, 
that by ſpirit, they might mean all ſpiritual ſubſtance. It 
is probable, all meant by it, 1s tne immortality of the ſoul; 
it being the opinion of the Sadduces, that there is nothing 

in man. | 

I's — they denied all reſurrection ; and allowed of no 
happineſs but what is enjoyed in this life ; believing, that 
every thing told of the other world, had been invented by 
the Phariſces, —Hence, alſo, they denied a divine providence, 


required in 


tributed all things to free-will ; in which, they op- 
— fe cpinion of the Phariſees, who admitted a kind of 


deſtiny, or fatality, in all our act ions. See PHARISE Es. 


his quiet coming in and paſfing out of the realm. | 
The Safe Conduct is granted to enemies, the paſſport to 
friends. See PassPORT. | > 

Judges ſometimes give Safe-Conducts to delinquents, or pri- 
ſoners, to enable them to act in their affairs. 


SAFE-GUARD, SaLva GUARDIA, in a law ſenſe, a pro- 


tection given by the king to a perſon fearing the violence of 
ſome other, for ſeeking his right by courſe of law, 


Sars-GUARD, at ſea, denotes a rope which ſaves, and ſe- 


cures any thing: for inſtance, that whereby perſons walk 
ſecurely over the bolt-ſprit, 


Sar E-GuanxbD of the Helm, is a rope which goes through the | 
helm, and is faſtened to the futtocks of the ſhip. - See | 


HELM, Ce. | „ 
SAFE-PLEDGE, Sarvus PLEGivs, in law, a. ſecurity 
given fora man's appearance on a day aſſigned. See PLEDGE. 


Crecus is gathered. See CRocus. 


® The word is formed from the Arabic; Zapheran, which ſigni 
hes the ſame. Botaniſts call the plant Crocus autumnalis ſativus. 


The root which produces the Saffron, is a kind of bulb, or | 


onion, covered with ſeveral bulbous cartilages: its graſſy leaves 


| 


are long, narrow, thick and ſoſt to the touch: its flower, 


which appears ſometimes before the leaves, . and ſometimes | 
after them, is a pale purple, ſtreaked with whitiſh lines: but | 
towards the bottom of the petala the purple is deeper. From | 


the middle of the flower ariſe three long flame-coloured 
ſtamina or chives, crowned with their apices. Under theſe 
is the ovary or vaſculum ſeminale, by ſome called the Piſtil 
of the plant: it is divided into three capſulæ, wherein the 
ſeeds are formed, From the upper part of the ovarium ari- 


Changes into a yellow before its diyiſion, which.is into three 


parts, oppoſite to the tops of the ſtamina : tis theſe three '©£ 
Informes over Sagitta, and pre- 


Parts only that make the true Saffron of the ſh for the 
fake of which alone the plant ee 'The Ar 
2 colour juſt at the beginning from the ſtylus, but 
afterwards are all of a deep red colour, only their jagged 
Few tis tipp'd with whice indlining to yellow. , Ser a 
cripti 
Tranſ. Ne Mo ESR e oe Os. 
As ſoon as the flowe 
me lay 7 55 on hu 
un for that pur 
Fey eu purpoſe, 
t for uſe. 
It is obſerved, that 
ſome miſtaken] 
dry Saffron, 


free of yellow threads, and very ary | 
— 1 flex : that br 
5 Jt auſe of the oil the 
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r is gathered, they ſeparate the ſtylets 
rdles, or in large ſieves, or on a little 
with a little coal- fire underneath to 
hen dry, the Saffron is in its perſeQion,. and 


SAFE-CONDUCT, SaLvus ConpucTus, a ſecurity | 
given by the prince under his great ſeal, to a ſtranger, for | 


that its iyles be long and 
agreeable ſmell, be velveted over with a fine red, of an 
Walden in 4.72” in Europe is that of England, chiefly, about 
ought from Spain is good for no- 


— This, however, is not Oecumenius's opinion: | 
he aſks, why the ſcripture ſays, The one and the other, 


 SAFFRON?®, Crocus, a piant which produces a flower of | 
the ſame name; whence, alſo, a drug called Saffron or 


— 


Ce the ty us, along flender tube incloſed within the fiſtular | 
part of the flower, where it is of a whitiſh colour, but 


k EET 


five pounds of freſh ſiyles, Which! 
V call the chives, only make, ons pound of., 


Spaniards mix with it to make 
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Saffron is uſed both in food and medicine, to chear, fortify, 
and reſolve, It is the greateſt cordial in medicine; and a 
ſure promoter of a diaphoreſis.— It is alſo uſed by illuminors, 
to make a golden yellow colour. 


SAFFRON is alſo a name given to ſeverat chymical prepara- 
tions, from the reſemblance of their colour to that. of vegeta- 


ble Saffron, but more uſually called Craci. Such are 


SAFFRON of Venus, See CoPPER and VENUS. 

SAFFRON of Mars. See Crocus MarTis _ | 
SAFFRON of Gold, See AURUM Fulminans,, 
SAGAPENUM, Zeyarmo, a medicinal gum, whoſe ſme!! 


comes very near that of the pine; whence its name. 

It flows by inciſion, from the trunk of a ferulaceous plant 
growing in Perſia : the beſt is in bright tranſparent tears, of 
a ſtrong, pungent, porraceous ſmell; and the whiter-and 
freer of dirt, the better. Sometimes it is found as white, 
both within and without fide, as milk; though this is very 
rare. It is eſteemed aperitive and purgative, proper in the 
epilepſy, aſthma and palſy; and is alſo uſed externally to 
aſſuage pains, and reſolve tumours, 


SAGATHEEZ®, in commerce, a flight woollen tuff ; being 


a kind of ſerge, or ratteen ; ſometimes mixed with a little 
ſilk.—It is manufactured chiefly. at Amiens; though we 
have our ſhare in England. ä | 
The word is formed from the French, Sayette, a diminutive 
of Saye, Say. See Say.—The French name Sayette, again is 
derived from that of the thread uſed herein, which is chiefly 


> pg and ſpun in Flanders, about Turcoing, &c. and called 
Fil de Sayette. 8. | 


SAGE, SaLvia, a medicinal herb of an agreeable, aromatic 


taſte ; eſteemed an excellent cephalic of the detergent kind; 
and on that fcore likewiſe uſed as a vulnerary and diuretic, 
There are ſeveral kinds of Sage; thoſe uſed and cultivated 
by us are the Tea-Sage, or Sage of Virtue, the Red Sage, 
and the common or F/ormwood- Sage. 

The firſt, ſalvia virtutis, or ſalvia hortenſis minor, has the 
moſt agreeable flower; and on that ſcore is cut when young 
and full of ſap, dried, and kept for tea. The Dutch dry 
and prepare their Sage like other teas, and carry it to the 
Indies as a very precious thing. They there find a good 
market for it; the Chineſe preferring it to the beſt of their 
Indian teas; and for every pound of Sage tea, giving in ex- 


change four pounds of theirs, which they fell again very 


dear in Europe, See TEA. 

The common or worm wood Sage, ſalvia hertenſis major, is 
eſteemed of the moſt efficacy in medicine, and is that alone 
uſed in the ſhops.—It makes an excellent gargariſm, eſpe- 
cially if ſharpened with a little acid. Its decoction is very 
grateful and cooling, with the addition of a little lemon- 
juice. It is both detergent and abſorbent, and as ſuch, 
finds place in diet- drinks, and medicated ales, intended for 
ſweetners and cleanſers of the blood. 


The ſchool of Salernum recommend Sage 28 a remedy in all 


diſeaſes: hence the verſe, . + of | 

. Cur muriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in hart? — © 
Sage, when viewed with a microſcope, appears covered all 
over with little ſpiders, which are ſeen to walk, &c. about. 
It yields, by diſtillation, a very agreeable,” aromatic ail, 
of ſome uſe in the ſhops. a : 


SAGITTA, in aftronomy, the arrow or darts a conſtellation 


of the northern hemiſphere near the eagle. See ConsTE L- 

LATION. The ſtars in the conſtellation Sagitta, in Tycho's 

catalogue, are five, and as many in Ptolemy's. In Mr. 

Flamſteed's catalogue they are twenty-three ; the longitudes, 

latitudes, &c. whereof are as follow: | 
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3 23 35 50 40 40 2646 

Dr +. =, $9 20 43 37 27 09 g 

Preced. of three in the ſnaft 256 45 16 38 49 524 
EV. 4:10 et 32 41.00 19 nr 

In the extremity of the nib 265323138 16174 

In the middle of the ſhaſt © 229 04 4038 56 52 4 5 

Laſt of three in the ſhaft 239 4347 39 27 05 

EEE +... - 035419343 2316 

n * 008 $3: JJ 1 

ber 6 he: JOY e, 1345336 30 436 

In the point of the arrow. 2432 5839 13 39 4 
In the triangle under & north - 2'28.06 | 37 14 03 

the point Zen 300 2435 35 06 6 

| Middle and poftertor 33343635 26 

Preced, of 3 following the point 12 39 18 226 

Middle Ko 29 53 | 39 52.58 — 

an 75 374% 76 
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SAGiTTA, in botany, ſignifies the top of any ſmall twig, | From the ſame tree they alſo draw a liquor, as agreeable a 


[+ cyon, or graft of a tree. See 8 * 4 _ our er 
: SAGITTA, in geometry, is a term which ſome writers e leaves, when they are | . 
3 for the adſcifle of * See ABSCISSE. of cotton, whereof they — doch, and he kind 
| SAGITTA, in trigonometry, &c. is the ſame as the verſed | grow older they ſerve them to tile their houſes The they 
'$ ſine of any arch; and is ſo called by ſome writers, becauſe | veins of theſe leaves ſerve them for ſtakes in buil q: larger 
i it is like a dart, or arrow, ſtanding on the chord of the] of the ſmaller they make a kind of hemp hoes 1 and 
arch. See SINE. make very good ropes, : with they 


SAGITTAL, SacirTALIs, SUTURA, in anatomy, the | SAGUM, in antiquity, a milita 
. ſecond of the genuine Sutures of the Cranium.—See Tab. | Greeks, Romano and Gaul in A rock by 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. lit. F. fig. 2. lit. i. See alſo SUTURE. ſock ; covering the ſhoulders and back, as low as . 
It reaches the whole length of the head; and has its name] where it was faſtened to the cuiras. P53 
from the Latin, Sagitta, as being ſtreight, like an arrow..-| It was made of coarſe -wool, and ſquare. —They had 
Whence it is alſo called Recta, and ſometimes alſo Rhab-| for the winter, and another lighter for ſummer. 2 
diides. See RHABDOIDES. | SAICK, or SAIQUE, a Turkiſh veſſel, very proper for the 
SAGIT TARIUS, in aftronomy, the archer, one of the | carriage of merchandizes. See VESsE L. 
ſigns of the zodiac ; the ninth in order. See SIGN. It has ſquare fails on the middle-maſt ; without either mi- 
Te ſtars in the conſtellation Sagittarius, in Ptolemy's ca-] zen, top-gallant, or ſhrouds: only a main-maft With . 
talogue are thirty-one; in Tycho's ſixteen ; in the Britan- | main top-maſt, both very high; with a belr-ſprir . 
nic catalogue fifty. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, | little miz zen- maſt. | Fore 
ic. whereof are as follow : The helght of 8 makes the Saicks viſible at a 
a : ' great diſtance : their make renders it impoſſible 
Names _— CON of the G Longitude| Latitude. go with a fide-wind ; but when they Have bender be 
5 e = them, nothing can out-go them,—The generality of 
I . 225501 22 42 8 wee Vf Anh, op co 
nform. preced, the bow 4 as 38 = 2 19 8 S AIGNER, in fortification, a French term, ſignifying to 
Nebulous ftars 4 25 43 17 | © 47 41 8 1 s 
26 19 47 047 508 Hence ſaigner la faſſe, is to empty or drain the water out of 


— 


That in point of the arrow "*265547]| 65551 = 3 1 under ground ; that it may be 
2 paited over the more eaſily; by laying hurdl 
More north * of the bow 28 54 10 : as 54 the mud remaining, oe Divew. . 
ubſeg. 229 15 og ; A | 
In handle of bow aan „ „ ©1340] Gap 8r'Þ SAIL, in navigation, an aſſemblage of ſeveral breadths of 


| canvas, or ſtrong hempen cloth, ſewed together by the liſts 
3] and edged around with a cord ; faſtened to the — and 
ſtays of a veſſel, to' make it drive before the wind which 


In the ſouth part of the bow O 45 33 | 1959 54 S 
10454] 724478 


10 
137 40 2 48 39N bears thereupon. See SHIP. 
South. in north part of the bow 15955| 204018 There are two kinds of Sails; the one ſquare, generally 
Preced. the clara humeri 55042| 3 5435.8 uſed in high- bottomed veſſels.— This has various names, ac- 
7 19 561 2 2 12N cording to the various maſts it is faſtened to; as the Main- 
72623] 94834N fail, Fore-ſail, the Mizzen-ſail, the Sprit. ſail, &. Sec 
15 745 55 10130N | 133 Sc. 
: q . oo 12N others are triangular, called Smack- fails, and by ſome 
| Kn “ 328 Latin-ſails, becauſe chiefly uſed in "ug 2 
Bright & in preced. ſhould. $0312| 3 23 32 8 tomed veſſels; though they are alſo uſed on the mizzen- 
Subſeqr. of contig. in the eye 8 22 14| 12 33N maſts and ſtays of other veſſels.— They need but few ropes, 
20 | and little wind; but are dangerous, and not to be uſed in 
Preced. of three in the head 363 520 412 n 
reced. of three in the There are ordinarily ten Sails in large veſſels; which num- 
That under the arm. pit 22 OE 550 ber is increaſed at Deb by the 4 dition of bonnets, and 
: 1 n bone 8 — 5 5 * * 8 at the ſides by ab Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 8 17, 
Pr 28 ny 20, 44, 65, 67, 86, 107, 109, 126, 138.— ee alſo the 
Laſt of three in the head | 1156 44 12859N|3 4] articles Bonner, c. | LES 
Between the ſhoulders 12 43 2 52578 A veſſel is faid to ſet ſail, to go with full ſail, to make all 
In north part of the & ſouth 14 02 22 | 31759N her ſail, that is, to open all her Sails. o be under ſail, 
Ephaptis of three 2 middle 15 08 20415 43N s to be ready to ſet ſail, cc. | 
e 15 06 17 3458 43 dh bans alſo denote the vanes of windmills; or the arms or 
- Hg 1 6 08 42N ights, whereby the wind has its effect on windmills — 
Mg bak der — 00 22 2 26 * - TM are either horizontal or perpendicular. See WinD- 
iguous to that 15 02 2 21 05 Soo | | 
22 more north | 13 4 154 36 8 SAiLs, in falconry, denote the wings of an hawk. See 
15 3904 o 12 20N Hawk, Wins, &c. | A an Ss 
8 | | SAILING, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for the art, or act of 


go 17 2412 3 01 538 
In the cubitus of ſol. arm 173115] 313018 
18 28 041 5404.8 

Thoſe following the n- & preced. 195356] 50554N 
part of Ephapt. of 2 @ ſubſeꝗ · 20 20 29 5112 N 


navigating ; or of determining all the caſes of a ſhip's mo- 
tion, by means of ſea- charts. SeeN avicaTION. 
Of this there are three kinds, plain, Mercator's, and cir- 


s| cular. | 


40 | Plain SAILING, is that performed by means of rhumbs drawn 
Preced. in ſouth Ephaptis 20 37 36] 127 2 on a plain chart. See Plain CHART, and RHUMB., 
or EE REDS 
Of four middle ones in N W SEEN 5 6 16 34 2 Circular SAILING, is that performed by the arch of a great 
the root of the tail @no 22 13 16 524440, circle; which, of all others, where practicable, is the 
24. and north Sy AY Ephaptis 24 07 49 | 50803N ſhorteſt, See CixcvLAR and GLoBUuLAR Chart. 


Doctrine of plain and Mercato s SAILING. —l. The longitude 
252719| 65432N and latitude of two places given; to find the departure, ar 
2221 40N miles of Imgitude. - 4 
3 of | wv 2629271 73145N In plain Sailing. 1. If both places be more eaſterly than 
SAGO, a medicinal ſimple brought from the Eaſt- Indies; of | the firft meridian, ſubtract the leſs longitude from the great” 
conſiderable uſe in diet, as a nouriſhment, and reſtorative, er, the remainder is the difference of meridians. If one of 
Sago is a ſort of bread procured from a tree called Landan, | the places be more eaſterly, and the other more weſterly 
growing in the Molucco's. mw Zo than the firſt meridian, add the longitude of the more _— 
. When a tree is felled they cleave it into two in the middle, | ly to the complement of the longitude of the more weſter 77 
and dig out the pith, which is even eatable When it comes] to à whole circle; the ſum is the difference of meridians. 
freſh out of the tree, They pound it very ſmall in a mor- 2» Divide the difference of meridians into ſo many par * 
tar, till ſuch time as it is reduced into a.kind of powder] there are degrees in the difference of latitude + or, if the 
ſomewhat like meal. This done, they put it in a ſearce] difference of latitude be greater than that of the Merten 
made of the bark. of the ſame tree, and place the ſearce over | into ſo many fewer. . 39, Reduce the minutes of long/® 
a ciſtern made of its leaves, pouring water upon it, and by | anſwering to one part, into miles of the ſeveral parallels, an 
this means ſeparating the pure part of the powder from the | the former caſe ; or into miles of the parallel, which be 
veins of wood wherewith the pith abounss. arithmetically mean proportional between the 2-4 Yr 4 
'The flour thus filtrated, they call Saga: y make it into | latter caſe. 4. The aggregates of theſe parts coll * 
paſte, and bake it in carthen furnaces; and this they do] one ſum, exhibit the departure, or miles of longitude. | | 
| with ſo much expedition, that in three or four hours a man | E. gr. Suppoſe the longitude of the one, place 35 „ Sap- 
makes as much bread as will feed an hundred perſons a day. of the other 478. the difference of meridians 1s 12 pole. 


| 


24, in the root of the tail 22 43 30 | 70348S 
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the latitude of the firſt 4˙. and that of the latter 8. 


, * conſe uently we have Giled from 

the dine — alle. T harefore divide ae 4, and 

the 4th to t otient 3. into miles in the ſeveral parallels 4, 

reduce the T'(ſee DzcREe#) the ſeveral quotients will be 

5, 6, and pe 68. 43. 65. 43˙. 50. the ſum of which 

a Jos rture or miles of longitude required, 

ws Sailing. The reduction is much more com- 

In Merca ed in Mercator's charts; wherein the arch 

between the two meridians, is applied to an arch 

be meridian intercepted between the two parallels; and 

of t 10 nce it there meaſures, gives the departure, or miles of 
des required. See DEPARTURE and LONGITUDE. 


unde and latitude of two places, to and from which, 
ey” oy ſail, being given ; to find the rhumb to be ſailed on, 
and the diſtance to be run. | : 
„ einne. 1, Find the departure by the laſt caſe. 
1 baun uit and difference of latitudes, find the 
6 — angle or thumb - line; which is done by this pro- 
. n: as the difference of latitude is to the departure, ſo 
Eda who ſine to the tangent of the angle of the rhumb- 
line The diſtance then, to be run on this rhumb, is to 
the departure, as the whole fine to the fine of the angle of 
the thumb. See RHUMB. 
In Mercator's Sailing. 1. Apply the center of the mariner's 
compaſs on the place failed from, on the Mercator's chart, 
as a, (Tab, Navigation, Hg. 7.) and fo as that the north and 
ſouth line thereof be parallel to ſome of the meridians, 2. 
Mark the rhumb of the compaſs, wherein the place ſailed 
to, as b, is placed. For this is the rhumb to be failed on. 
3. The fame rhumb is likewiſe found by drawing a right 
line from à to 6; and with a protractor, finding the angle 
the rhumb makes with any meridian it cuts. 4. The quan- 
tity or diſtance ab 1s found by applying the part a 1 to I K, 
1 2 to 11, 2btolm. 
Note, the rhumb and diſtance may alſo be found after the 
ſame manner on a plain chart, X 
The ſame may likewiſe be found by Ioxodromic tables; 
thus, 1. Chuſe a rhumb at pleaſure, and under the ſame, 
in the tables, find the longitudes correſponding to the given 
latitudes. The difference whereof, if it coincide with the 
difference of the given longitudes, the rhumb is well choſen ; 
otherwiſe another muſt be pitched on, either more or leſs 
oblique, till the tabular difference agree with the given dif- 
ference. 2, The rhumb thus found, the diſtances anſwering 
to the given latitudes, muſt be taken from the tables, and 
the leſs ſubtracted from the greater; the remainder is the 
diſtance ſought, | | | 


intercept 


III. The rhumb at diſtance ſailed being given; to find the lungi- 
tude and latitude of the place arrived at. 4221 
In plain Sailing. 1. From the data, find the difference of 
latitude of the two places: (by the proportion delivered un- 
der the article RHUMB-line.) This difference added to the 
latitude of the place ſailed from, or ſubtracted from the 


fame, the ſum, or the remainder, leaves the latitude of the | 


place ſailed to. 2. From the ſame, find the departure; and 


| thence the latitudes of the place ſailed to (as directed under 


Rnvus-line,) 


In Mercatur”s Sailing, 1. Place the mariner's compaſs on 
the chart, with the center over the place ; and the meri- 
dian, and north or ſouth line, parallel to the meridian there- 
of, 2. From the point a, draw a right line, as a þ, for the 
ſhip's courſe, Take the diſtance by in parts of the 
u IK, K I, &c. and ſet it upon the. right line 
03 e. gr. from a to c; then will e be the place the ſhip is 


arrived at; the longit . * 
the chane "ha A hey wm latitude whereof are given by 


By the loxodromic tables. 1, Under the given rhumb, . ſeek 


= diſtance anſwering to the latitude of the place failed | 
„or ſubtract it from the giyen| 


rom; and either add it to 


Nance ; as the latitud yy : 
ien than that filed from, 2. Under the fl end 


rom, 2, Under. the ſame rhumb 
_ 9185 further, till you meet with the diſtance 
column. ; 5 be latitude anf wering thereto in the firſt 
Parry. , the latitude of the place ſailed to. 4. From the 
ing to the latit 4 the table take the longitudes correſpond- 
difference 18 * E the places ſailed to and from. | heir 


Nr, ol umb af], he Pace ſailed 16 and from, together with 
ference if latitudes, ; to find the diftance and uff. 
In plain Sailin l pt 
June. From the difference-of latitude and the 

he he Sik 2 the diſtance; and from the . data, 
a great cirele· / : Run. This converted into degrees 
longitudes Gets ee DzeGrE E) exhibits the difference of 

* Mer cator*s 


as i ; 
So * 3 caſe. From the place failed from, a, 
mb. line à b, ſailed in 3, till it cut the parallel of 


Sailing. 1. place 1 1 54 oak 2 chart, | 


Sen latitude, 2. The point of interſeQion will be the. 
I * 8 ; 


— . The latitude anſwering hereto in the firſt co- 


8A 1 


place arrived in. 3. Hence its longitude is eaſily ſound; 
and the diſtances, See RUB. 

By the tables, Take both the longitudes and the diſtances 
anſwering to the latitudes of the given places, out of the 
tables; then ſubtract both the longitudes and the diſtances 
trom each other. The firſt remainder is the difference of 
longitude, the latter the diſtance of the places. 


V. The latitudes of the places ſailed from, and to, with the 


N given; to find the rhumb and the difference of lon- 
gitude. 

In plain Sailing. From the difference of latitude, and the 
diftance, find the rhumb, and from the ſame data find the 
departure; which may be alſo determined from the rhumb 
now found, and the difference of latitude, or from the 
rhumb and the diſtance run. Laſtly, from the departure 
find the difference of longitude, See Ruvums. 

In Mercator s Sailing. n the map draw the parallel! the 
ſhip arrives at, C D. Reduce the diſtance run into parts 
proportional to the degrees of the map. The diſtance redu- 
ced, being a 2; from a deſcribe an arch touching the paral- 
lel CD in 2: then will 2 be the place in the map; whoſe 
longitude accordingly is eaſily found. 

By the tables, Subtract the given latitudes from each other; 
and in the tables ſeek the rhumb ; under which, the diſtance 
run anſwers to the given difference of latitude, Subtract 
the longitude under the rhumb, anſwering to the latitude 
of the place failed to ; and that under the ſame rhumb 
againſt the Jatitude of the term ſailed to, from each other; 
the remainder is the difference of longitude ſought. 


VI. The difference of longitudes of the places ſailed to, and from, 


with the latitude 7 one 1. the places, and the diſtance run, be- 
ing given; to find the rhumb, and the latitude of the other. 


In oy Sailing. Convert the difference of longitudes into 
miles of longitude for the departure; from the given depar- 
ture and diſtance run, ſeek the rhumb : and from the ſame, 
and the rhumb, ſeek the difference of latitude ; which, and 
the latitude of one place being had, the latitude of the 
other readily follows. See Ryvus. 

In Mercator's Sailing. Through the given place '@ in the 
map, draw a right line E F parallel to the meridian TH ; 
and make F L equal to the difference of longitudes. From 
F draw LM parallel to EF, which will be the meridian 
the ſhip is arrived at, Then from &, with the interval of 
the diſtance run, ac, deſcribe an arch interſecting the meri- 
dian M L ; the place ſought will be in c. If then a compaſs 
be placed on the map, as before directed, the rhumb-line 
will fall in with ac; and conſequently the rhumb will be 
known. Laſtly, if through c be drawn N O, parallel to 
AB; NA will be the latitude of the place required. 

By the tables. Take a rhumb at pleaſure, and under the 
ſame in the tables, find the longitude, and the diſtance an- 
ſwering to the given latitude. Add the given diſtance to the 
diſtance found in the tables, if the veſſel failed from the 


equator z or ſubtract it therefrom, if it failed towards the 


ſame. With the ſame ſum, or the difference, enter the ta- 
bles ; and the longitude found againſt it, ſubtract or add 
from that juſt found. If the remainder be found the given 
difference of longitudes, the rhumb is well taken. Other- 
wiſe, it muſt be changed for a more or leſs oblique one, till 
the ſame operation being repeated, the remainder be found 
the difference of longitudes ; then the latitude in the firſt 


column, correſponding to the diſtance, will be the latitude + 


of the other place. | 


VII. The difference of longitude, and the latitude of one of the 


places, being given, together with the rhumb ; to find the di- 


lance run, and the latitude of the ather place. 


In plain Sailing. Reduce the difference of longitude into 
miles of longitude, or departure, as under the firſt caſe. 
From the departure and the rhumb, 'find. the diſtance run. 
(See Run.) And from theſe, or from the rhumb, and 
the diftance run, find the difference of latitude. This done, 
as the latitude of the one is already had, that of the other is 
ſo too. | 3 

In Mercator Sailing. Place the compaſs on the chart as 


before; and by the given rhumb, draw the rhumb- line, ab. 


Draw a meridian E F through the given place a; and with 
the interval of the difference of longitude FL, draw ano- 
ther, L M, for that the veſſel is arrived at. Where this in- 
terſects the rhumbꝰ line, is the place c that the veſſel is arri- 
ved at. Wherefore, if through c be drawn N O parallel to 
AB; N A will be the latitude of the place. The diſtance 


run ac is eaſily reduced into miles by the ſcale. x 
By the tables. Under the given rhumb, ſeek the diſtance 
run, and the difference of longitude anſwering to the given 


latitude. If the veſſel had failed towards the pole, the 
difference of longitude is to be added to the given diffe- 
rence of longitude; if towards the equator, it is to be ſub- 
trated from the ſame. In the former caſe, deſcend in the 
table, and in the latter, aſcend; till in the firſt, the aggre- 


in the latter, the difference be ſeen in the column of 


lumn, 
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lumn, i that ſought. And from the diſtance anſwering to 


this latitude in the firſt caſe, the tabular diſtance is to be 
ſubtracted ; or in the latter caſe, that diſtance to be ſub- 
trated from the tabular diſtance. What remains, is the 


diſtance run. 


From the ſolution of theſe caſes in Sailing, it is evident, ſome | 


are more eaſily performed by the charts than the tables ; and 
that the Mercatqr's charts are preferable to the plain ones; 
ſince in the latter, the diſtance is not reduced by the map, 
but by a particular ſcale for that purpoſe. 


Doctrine of circular Sa LIN GI. The latitude and longitude 


of the places ſailed to, and from, being given ; to "= the an- 
gle M (fig. 8.) which a ſhip's way M O proceeding in a cir- 
ban courſe, includes with the meridian PM of the place ſailed 
rom. 
Since in the triangle PM N, we have PM and PN, the 
complements of the +5 latitudes H M, and I N, toge- 
ther with the angle MP N, meaſured by the arch H T, 
the difference of the given longitudes H and T ; the angle 
PMN is found by ſpherical trigonometry. See 'T'R1- 
ANGLE, 


IT. The latitude HM, and the Imgitude H, of the place ſailed 


from, M, with the diſtance run, and the latitude of the place 

LS the ſhip in a circular voyage arrives at, being given; to 
find the longitude of the place L, and the angle PLM ; 7 
hended between the ſhip's way ML, and the meridian P 


In the triangle PML, we have given Þ M the complement 
of the latitude H M, and P L the complement of the lati- 
tude LS. Wherefore, if the ſhip's way ML be turned 
into degrees of the equator; we ſhall find the angle MPL, 
which is equivalent to the difference of longitudes HS; and 
likewiſe the angle P L M by ſpherical trigonometry. See 
Spherical "TRIANGLE. 

After the like manner may other problems be ſolved ; but 
as it is eaſier and better Sailing by rhumbs, than by circles, 
and as this latter way is but very little in uſe ; we chuſe to 
paſs them over. See GLOBULAR Chart. 


SAILING, in a more confined ſenſe, is the art of conducting 


a veſſel from place to place, by the working or handling of 
her ſails and rudder: though, what is done by means of this 
latter, is more properly called Steering. See STEERING, 

To bring Sailing to certain rules, M. Renau computes the 
force of the water, againſt the ſhip's rudder, ſtem, and fide; 
and that of the wind againſt her ſails, —In order to this, he 
19. conſiders all fluid bodies, as the air, water, &c, as com- 
poſed of little particles, which, when they a& upon, or 
move againſt any ſurface, do all move parallel to one ano- 
ther, or ſtrike againſt the ſurface after the ſame manner. 
20. That the motion of any body, with regard to a ſurface 
on which it is to ſtrike, muſt be either perpendicular, paral- 
kl, or oblique, In the firſt caſe, the body ſtrikes with all 
its force, which will be greater or leſs, according as the bo- 
dy moves ſwifter or ſlower. In the ſecond caſe, the line of 
motion ab, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 3.) will not affect the ſur- 
face at all, becauſe it is no way oppoſed to it; nor can the 
moving body ſtrike upon it, or touch it. In the third, if 


the line of motion, A D, be oblique to the ſurface DC, ſo. 


that the angle of incidence be A DC, then the motion of 
the body in the line A D may be reſolved into two directi- 


ons, viz. into A E, or B D, and into A B. But the direc-| 


tion or line of motion A E being parallel to the furface D C, 


cannot affect it at all; ſo that the whole motion of the body | 


A in that oblique manner of ſtriking on the ſurface, will be 
expounded by the perpendicular line, AB, And if DA be 


made the radius of a circle, whoſe center is at D, B A will 


be the ſine of the angle of incidence, A D C. 

Hence it is deduced, that the force of a particle of air or 
water, as A, ſtriking againſt the ſurface D C, which may 
repreſent, either a ſail or the rudder of a ſhip, in the oblique 
direction AD, will be to the perpendicular force thereof, as 
B A is to D A: that is, as the ſine of the angle of incidence 
is to the radius. RED 

And fince what is thus true of one particle, ſingly conſi- 
dered, will be true of all the particles of any fluid body col- 
lectively; it will follow, that the force of the air or water 
ſtriking perpendicularly upon a fail or rudder, to the force 
of the ſame, in any oblique impingency, will be, as the 
ſquare of the radius, to the ſquare of the ſine of the angle 
of incidence: and conſequently, that all oblique forces of 
the wind againſt the ſails, or of the water againſt the rud- 
der, will be to one another, as the ſquares of the fines of 
the angles of incidenee, | | 
If the different degrees of velocities be conſidered, it will be 
found, that the forces will then be as the ſquares of the ve- 
locities of the moving air or water; that is, a wind that 
blows thrice as ſtrong, or moves thrice as ſwiſt as another, 
will have nine times the force upon the fail, —And it being 
alſo indifferent, whether you conſider the motion of a ſolid 
in a fluid whoſe particles are at reſt; or of thoſe particles: 


moving all parallel againſt a ſolid that is at reſt ; the recipro- 


cal impreſſions being always the ſame; if a ſolid be moved 


water) the different reſiſtances which it will receive from 


with different velocities in the ſame fluid matter (as ſuppoſe | 


S AK. 


the velocities of that body. pr f ion, as the ſquares of 
Let H.M (fg, 4.) repre ent a ſhip, CD the 


that water, will be in the ſame 


fail, and A courſe of the wind blowi Poſition of the 


Draw BG perpendicular] to the ſai ng towards B. 
cular to the line of the keel bod matey. 2 5 K perpendi- 


ſaid above, the fail CD, will be driven by the \ by 10 


according to the direction of the line ; 
could divide the water every way — Re — - 
ſhe doth with her head, the ſhip would go dire] _ 
point G, along the line BG. And if HK — P 
direct courſe, ſhe would have got forward the len BK 
and ſideways ſhe would have gone the quantity GK, Bur 
as her length is much greater than her breadth, ſo ſhe 1 
divide the water, or make her way in it with more diff ry | 
with her ſide, than with her bead or tem; on whiz” 
count, ſhe will not run ſideways ſo far as K G, but fall thor 
of it in proportion to the ſaid difficulty of dividing the = 
with her fide, that is, if the reſiſtance ſhe finds in her l 
ſing through the water ſideways, be to that of paſſing 
lengthways, ſuppoſe, as ten to one, then will not the 1 
get ſide ways above a tenth part of the line G K. Fn 
Wherefore, if K G be found to G L, in the ratio of the re 
ſiſlance of the fide to that of the ſtern, and the line Bl. be 
drawn; the ſhip will go to the point L, along the line BL 
in the ſame time as it would have gone to G, if it could 
have divided the water every way equally.—This part, KL 
is called the drif , or lee-way of a ſhip, and the angle K Bl, 
is her degrees of lee-way; as the angle ABR, e 

ned tie et OO nbin 
After this, the author proceeds to demonſtrate, that the beſt 
poſition or ſituation of a ſhip, ſo as ſhe may make the beſt 
lee-way, but go to wind-ward as much as poſfible, is this 
that, let the fail have what ſituation it will, the ſhip be al. 
ways in a line biſſecting the complement of the wind's angle 
of incidence upon the ſail; that is, ſuppoſing the ſail in the 
poſition B C (fig. 5.) the wind blowing from A to B, and 
conſequently, the angle of the wind's incidence on the fail 


ABC, and its complement CBE ; then muſt the ſhip be 
put into the poſition B K, or move in the line BK, biſlect- 


ing the angle CBE. 

He ſhews farther, that the angle which the fail ought to 
make with the wind, i. e. the angle ABC, ought to be 
but 24 degrees; that being the moſt advantageous ſituation 
to go to wind-ward, the moſt that is poſſible. And in order 
to bring this to bear in practice, he directs to put marks to 
the ſheets, braces, and bow-lines of the lower fails, to 
know when they are in their beſt ſituation; and then, even 
in the night, when the marks of a brace or of a ſheet ſhall 
come to the cleat, one may be pretty well aſſured, that the 
fail trims well. AE 

To this might be added, many curious things from Borelli 
de Vi Percuſſionis concerning the different direction given to 
a veſſel from the rudder, when failing with a wind, or float- 


ing without ſails in a current; in the former caſe, the head 


of the ſhip always coming to the rudder, and ip the latter 
always flying off from it, * 


SAILORS, the elder ſeamen, who are employed in working 


or managing the ſails, the tackle, ſteering, &c. 


SAINTS, SaxcT1, in the Romiſh church, holy perſons 


deceaſed, and ſince their deceaſe, canonized by the pope ; 
after ſeveral informations and ceremonies, See CANONIZA- 
TION, | dar 

One of the points wherein the Roman Catholicks and Pro- 
teſtants differ, is, that the former addreſs, invoke, ſuppli- 
cate ſaints, Ec. to intercede for them; whereas he latter 


hold it ſufficient to propoſe their good examples for Ur imi. 


tation. See LATRTA. 


The number of Saints, allowed as ſuch, in the Romiſn 


church, is prodigious : Father Papebroche reckons ſeventeen 


or eighteen hundred to have di. d on the firit of June, on). 


Indeed, the crowd of Saints where with their martyrolog's 


are ſtocked, is ſcandalous, to the more ſober of their 


own communion, Father Ma. llon, in an expreſs diſſerta- 
tion on the worſhip of unknown Saints, obſerves, that of 
nours are given to Saznts, who, perhaps, were not Chynſtars 
and whoſe names were never known. Hence, being . 
a neceſſity of giving them names, they. ale therefore 7 3 
Baptized Saints, He adds, that they every day be an 
Saints to intercede for them with God; when, it 15 . 
doubted; whether they themſelves be in heaven. See K 
LICK, MARTYR, c, 


Father Papebroche and his aſſociates have been a long oy 
employed in writing the lives and acts of the Saints: K / 
range them each on the day of the year wherein they der“ 


for the firſt ſix months they have publiſhed twenty-four 4 
jumes in folio ; and ſince Papebroche's death, in 17749 
ſucceſſors have publiſhed two more. See ACT), and 

LANDIST, | | 


SAKER, a ſmall fort of cannon; whereof there are re 


ſpecies : extraordinary, ordinary, and leaft fixed. at the 


SaKER Extraordinary, is about four inches diameter 


| f ds, 
bore, 1200 pound weight, 10 foot long; its load 5 pour 
ſhot 3 inches and half di meter, and ſomethi * 
28 A of 2 eee uy 1 3 7 4 FFF 


- 
— 


S AL. 


ad and 4 K lere 
C8. . N 1 ſize leſs, 

15 — weight ; -its charge, 4 pounds of powder ; 
t 5 


bullets diam 


| eight, 8 foot long, its load near 
the bore, ary —— 3 quarters weight, and 


inch 
ORDNANCE | SALT. 
in chymiſtry, Sc. 1 
ny 2 65 Ammoniac, ARMONIAC. 


Sar Petra, or Nitri, 


CAL Prunellæ, 
L Tartari, 


See PRUNELLE. 
| TARTAR. 


SAL Gemm@, F 


841 Palatile Oleeſum, is the name of an aromatic volatile ſalt, 
firk pre halic, and cordial. 
medicine, chic 4 3 of volatile falt of ſal ammo- 
It is digi with ſalt of tartar, and dulcified with ſpirit 
ne , ut a dram and half of fone aromatic oil, or eſ- 
5 from ſome generous aromatic vegetable, as cin- 
_ cloves, roſemary, balm, &c. And when the ſpirit 
— oil are well {tirred and incorporated together, draw off 
2 volatile ſalt and ſpirit in a cucurbit. Some, inſtead of 
thi mix all the mgredients together at firſt, * the ſal 
i — {al tartari, ſpirit of wine and powder of cinna- 
2 or clores, e. and diſtill off the volatile ſpirit and ſalt at 
once; but the former way is preferred. See VOLATILE, 
sALADINE, a tax, impoſed in England and France, in 
the year 1198, to raiſe a fund for the cruzade undertook by 
Richard I. of England, and Philip Auguſtus of France, 
againſt Saladin ſultan of Egypt, then. going to beſiege Je- 
ou ew Wee was thus laid : that every perſon who did 
not enter himſelf a croiſe, was obliged to pay a tenth of 
his yearly revenue, and of .the value of all his moveables, 
except his wearing apparel, books and arms. a} 
The Carthuſians, Bernardines, and ſome other religious, 
were exempted from the Saladine. 


SALAMANDER's BL.oop, a term which chymiſts give | 


to the red vapours, which in diſtilling ſpirit of nitre, 
riſe towards the latter end, and fill the receiver- with red 
clouds. 

They are the moſt fixed, and ſtrongeſt part of the ſpirit ; 
and nothing but nitre yields a red vapour in diſtillation. 
See NITRE. 

SALARY, SALARIUM, a ſtipend, or wages allowed any 
perſon in conſideration of his pains, induſtry, or ſervice in 
another man's buſineſs. | 

SALET *, SALLET, or SALADR, in war, a light covering, 
or armour for the head, anciently wore by the light horſe; 
only differing from the caſk, in that it had ng creſt, and 
was little more than a bare cap. See Cask. 


Nicod acrives the word from Sila, which had the fame ſig- 


niacatioh among the Latins : others from Saladinus, alledg- |. 


ing, that it was borrowed from the orientals; others from 
the Italian Celeta, as if the head were hid hereby. Others 
from the Spaniſh Celada, a little caſk, c. 


SALIANT *, in fortification, denotes projecting. 


. l 
The word is formed from the French Saillant, which ſigni- 


hes the ſame thing; of /ailler; to project, advance outwards, 
and that, of the Latin yay to 14 "4 


There are two kinds of angles ; the one Saliant, which are 
tile that preſent their points out wards.— The other Re- 
entering, which have their points inwards. Inſtances of both 
kinds, we have in tenailles, and ſtar-works. See ANGLE. 
SALIENT, SariAxr, or SAILLANT, in heraldry, is ap- 
plied to a lion, or other beaſt, when its fore-legs are raiſed. 


e-foot is in the dexter chief point, 
in the ſiniſter baſe point of the 
is diſtinguiſhed from rampant. 


zdom of France, uſually ſyppoſed 
ramond, or at leaſt by Clovis; in 
yy y are to inherit. See SUCCESSION.” 
N 752 Feliellus, would have it to have been called Salic, 
the pins may, becauſe peculiar to the Gauls. Cenal takes 
royal fall to be, that the law was only ordained for the 
called 3 ag laces: Claud. Seiſſel ſays, it was thus 
withal: u of the ſalt and the prudence it abounds 
at firſt called ontanus inſiſts, it was becauſe Pharamond was 
No keen ed Salicus Others, with the abbot Uſperg, de- 
an une 3 Salogafſt, Pharamond's princi miniſter 3 
aligua, at th Fe: the frequent repetition of the words 83 
was called Sal; cginning of the articles. Genebrard ſays, it 
= alle for Salomonic, by reaſon Solomon ſet the firſt 
mple of it. Davi 
. and Lic, g. d 


1 hand ; 
01, IL N. &XX XVI. oe mt probable "FY 


pou es and a quarter diameter. See CANNON, and | 


5 SALT-PETRE, & Nirxz. 


ed by Sylvius de la Boe, and found a very notable 


» Lex SALICA, an ancient and 


| weight 3 its level range is 163 | 
3 inches 3 quarters bore, 9 
ter 3 inches and a half, weight 6 pounds, its | 


% Size, is 3 inches and a half diameter at | 


—— 


ſon derives it from the German words, | - 


SAL 


nion is, that which derives the word from the ancicn: 
Franks, who were called Sali, Salici, and Salingi, on ac- 
count of the river Sala, a river of ancient Germany: this is 
the ſentiment of Rhenanus and Æmilius, who are followed 
by ſeveral others; among the reſt, Menage, Paſquier, Bo- 
rel, and Juncker. Bouteroue gives another plauſible origin 

of the word: he ſays, it comes from the word Salich, which, 
in the old Teutonic language, ſignified ſalutary; and that 
the French in this law imitated the policy of the ancient 
Romans, who made ſalutary laws, which the magiſtrates 
were to have before them when they adminiftred Juſtice. 
This he confirms from a curious figure taken out of the 
Netitia Imperii, where the book is repreſented covered with 
gold, with this Inſcription, Leges Salutares. 


Du Haillan, after a critical examination of the Salic Law, 
declares it to have been an expedient of Philip the Long, in 
1316, for the excluſion of the daughter of Louis Hutin, 
from inheriting the crown, Father Daniel, on the other 
hand, maintains, that it is quoted by authors more ancient 
than Philip the Long; and that Clovis is the real author of 
it. The ſtyle, which is ſcarce intelligible, and which is in 
a latinized dialect, is a mark of its antiquity. 


This law has not any particular regard to the crown of 


France: it only imports in the general, that in Salic land, 
no part of the inheritance ſhall fall to any female; but 


the whole to the male ſex. De terra Salica nulla portio he- 


reditatis mulieri veniat; ſed ad virilem ſexum tota terræ ho- 
reditas perveniat.— So that it is a popular error to ſuppoſe, 
that the Salic Law was eſtabliſhed purely on account of the 
ſucceſſion to the crown: ſince it extends to private perſons 
as much as to thoſe of the royal ſamily. 

Part of it ſeems to have been borrowed by our Henry I. in 
compiling his laws, cap. 89. Qui hoc fecerit ſecundum legem 


Salicam moriatur. 


By Salic lands or inheritances were anciently denoted all 


lands, by whatever tenure held, whether noble or baſe, 
from the ſucceſſion whereto, women were excluded by the 
Salic Lato; and admitted to inherit nothing but moveables, 
and purchaſes; whenever there were any males. Indeed 
M. Fenelon obſerves, that there were originally Salic lands, 


diſtinguiſhed from all others, and deſtined for the military 


people of the nation; and to theſe, it is ſuppoſed, the law 
was Originally intended to be confined. 

M. Eccard, a Hanoverian, is ſaid to have recovered an an- 
cient MS, of this famous law, containing a third part there- 
of, much more amply than any yet diſcovered, with a very 
curious chronology of the ſame law, hitherto unknown. 


SALII, in antiquity, prieſts of Mars, whereof there were 


twelve, inſtituted by Numa; wearing painted, parti-co- 
loured garments, and high bonnets, with a ſteel cuiraſſe on 
the breaſt, e | 

They had their name Sali from ſaltare, to dance; becauſe, 
after aſſiſting at ſacrifices, they went dancing about the 
ſtreets with ancylia, or bucklers in the left-hand, and a rod 
in the rigl.t, ſtriking muſically on one another's bucklers 
with their rods, and ſinging hymns in honour of the gods. 
See ANCYLE, Sc. | | 
There were two companies or colleges of Salii: The ancient 
eſtabliſhed by Numa, called Palatini; the latter by Tullius 
Hoſtilius, called Callini, and Agonales. "Though Servius 
tells us, there were two kinds inſtituted by Numa, the 
Collini and Quirinales; and two others by Tullus, the Pa- 
vorii and Palorii. MY 
In ſinging, they uſed a peculiar ancient ſong, called Saliare 
Carmen; and after the ceremony, were entertained with a 
feaſt : whence Saliares Epulæ, and Saliares Dupes, paſſed 
into a proverb ſor good eating. 


— 


Their chief, called Præſul, and Magiſter Saliorum, was one 


of their number: it was he led the band, and begun the 
dance; the reſt imitating all his ſteps and motions. — The 
whole company was called Collegium Saliorum. | 
Sext. Pompeius makes mention of Salian Maids, Virgines 
Saliares, hired for the purpoſe, and joined with the Salii, 
wearing a kind of military garb, called Paludamentum, with 
high round bonnets like the Salii, and, like them, perform- 
ing ſacrifices with the pontifices in the palaces of kings. 

M. Patin takes it, there is a figure of one of the Salii on a 


medal of the Saquinian family ; who, beſides the buckler 


in one hand, holds the caduceus in the other.— But his 
look appears too grave, and ſedate : and beſides, the buckler 
he holds, doe; not ſeem to be an ancyle, as being quite 
round, and not indented any where. And again, why 
ſhould a prieft of Mars, the god of war, be repreſented 
with a caduceus, the emblem of peace? It is probable there- 
fore, this is no figure of any Salius, as Patin imagines. 


SALIVA, ſpittle, a thin, pellucid humour, ſeparated from 
the arterial blood by the glands about the mouth and fauces ; 
and conveyed by proper ſalival ducis into the mouth, for ſe- 


veral uſes. See SALIVAL Dudts. F 

It conſiſis of a great deal of water or phlegm, and a volatile 
ſalt; ſome add, a ſulphurous ſpirit. ˖ 

The Saliva, Boerhaave obſerves, is void both of taſte and 
ſmell ; does not harden by heat; is more copious, fluid, 


ſharp, penetrating, - and detergent, as a perſon has faſted 


longer; and is ſeparated from the pure arterial blood, 
11 C | OY The 


we + 3-200 Toad 4. 


blood of the arteries : part of the arterial blood brought to 


Saliva be diſcharged into the mouth, or leſs than ordinary, 


SALIVAL, or SALIVARY Dus, in anatomy, certain little 


SALIVATION, SaLivaT1o, in medicine, a promoting 


S AL 


The glands wherein the Saliva is ſeparated from the blood, 
are the parotides ; the maxillary glands ; the ſublinguales, 
or thoſe under the tongue; the amygdalz, or almonds of 
the ears, and the palatinæ, or glands of the palate, See 
each under its proper article, PAROTIDES, &c. 

The great uſe of the Saliva, is in maſticating and diluting 
the food, and making the firſt digeſtion thereof, The other 


uſes are to moiſten the tongue, to render its motion more 


quick and eaſy; to lubricate the throat and oeſophagus, in 
order to facilitate deglutition; to prevent thirſt ; and to aſ- 
fiſt in the ſenſation of taſtes, by diſſolving the ſalts. See 
MasTicaTtion, DeG@LUTITION, DiGEsSTION, Cc. 
Some imagine it to do the office of a menſtruum, by mixing 
the oily and aqueous parts of the food more intimately, dif- 
ſolving the ſaline parts, and procuring a fermentation in the 
ſtomach. But Dr. Drake will not allow it fit for that pur- 
ſe. Were the Saliva, ſays he, acrimonious enough for 


this, it would be impoſſible but it muſt offend the Romach ; | 


eſpecially, conſidering the quantities of it that many ſwal- 
low, even upon an empty ſtomach. Sce MenSTRUUM, 
FERMENTATION, e. 

M. Gaſtaldy, in a theſis on the Saliva, obſerves, that it 
takes its name from the ſalt it contains; which ſalt he will 
have to be partly a volatile acid, and partly alcalious. He 
adds, that it contains ſome oleaginous parts, and a little 
earth. By being compounded of ſo many different kinds 
of parts, it becomes a diſſolvent proper for all the different 
kinds of foods whereof we live.—Its natural and laudable 
ſtate, is to be a little more viſcid than common water, and 
much leſs ſo than milk. It is preſerved in this ſtate by the 
application of the ſpirits, and of the particles of air which 


ynfinuate into it. 
According to all appearance, the Saliva is derived from the 


the ſalival glands, ſerves to feed them ; another part is re- 
turned into the veins, and continues the circulation; and a 
third part, which is the ſerum, receiving a ſub- acid quality 
from them, is converted into Salva. 

Some authors have imagined, that the nervous juice con- 
tributed to the compoſition of the Saliva; the rather becauſe 
larger and more numerous twigs of nerves are communi- 
cated to theſe glands, than to moſt other parts, which yet 
have a more exquiſite feeling than theſe. But Dr. Nuck 
has refuted this opinion by ſeveral experiments. 

Too great an excretion of Saliva, Boerhaave obſerves, diſ- 
orders the firſt digeſtion ; and hence cauſes thirſt, drinefs, a 
black bile, conſumption, atrophy.—On the contrary, if no 


it ſpoils both the manducation of the food, and its taſte, 
ſwallowing, and digeſtion ; and withal, occaſions thirſt. | 
See TrirsT, &c. | | 


lymphatic canals lately diſcovered ; whereby the faliva falls 
into the mouth. See SALIVA and Dvcr, 

The Lower Salival Duct comes from the maxillary glands, 
fituate under the lower jaw, and terminated behind the den- 
tes inciſores. It was firſt deſcribed by our Dr. Wharton, 
in his treatiſe of the glands, in 1656. 


The Upper Salival Duct was diſcovered by Nicolas Steno, in | 
- 1660.—lIt comes from the parotid glands; whence perfo- 


rating the buccinator, it terminates near the third upper 
grinder, 

Caſp. Bartholine, in 1682, diſcovered another Salival Du#, 
coming from the glands ſituate on the fide of the tongue; 
though Rivinus, a phyſician of Leipſic, had mentioned it 
before, in a diſſertat ion printed in 1679. ; 

Ant. Nuck, profeſſor at Leyden, diſcovered a fourth Sali- 
val Du#, ariſing from a gland ſituate in the orbit of the 
eye, between the muſculus abductor, and the upper part of 
the os jugale. 

Theſe ducts are all double, there being one of each kind on 
either ſide, —But it is pretended, the two laſt are only 
found in ſome brutes, and not in man. 

As the demand of ſaliva is greateſt in maſtication, degluti- 
tion, talking, &c. the diſpoſition of the Salival Dus, to 
favour the diſcharge on thoſe occaſions, is very remarkable : 
thus the ducts of the parotides paſs cloſe over the muſculi 
maſſeteres, and through the buccinatores : the Salival Dutts 
of the maxillary glands paſs cloſe under the mylohyoideus, 
where the ſublingual glands are placed ; by means whereof, 
the intumeſcence of the maſſeters, in chewing, accelerates 
the ſpittle in the parotid Salival Du#s : as the mylohyoideus 
does in the action of deglutition, by drawing the hyoides 
upwards.— The agitation of the cheeks and lips, is ſufficient 
to promote the diſcharge from the glands of the lips, &c. 


of the flux of ſaliva, by means of medicines; chiefly mer- 
cury. See MERCURIALS. | 3 

The chief uſe of Salivatian is in diſeaſes belonging to the 
glands, and the membrana adipoſa; principally in the cure 


of the venereal diſeaſe, Though it is ſometimes alſo uſed in] 


epidemic diſeaſes, 
The body is prepared for Salvation by a copious and conti- 


7 


nued uſe of attenuating, diluting, ſoftening decoctions; as 


S A'L 


of ſcabious, pellitory, china. ſ. : | 
Salivation % a” WA Ks . — * Naftas, arid ſantal. 
the humours of ſome part of the body are A* firtt, only, 
as in catarrhs, tooth-ach, &c,—.B 7 ſe diſcharged, 
maſs of blood is to be ed. / ond, the Whole 
The firſt is raiſed either by a flow continu 
ſome tenacious matter, as maſtich, wax, m crh ; 
if other ſharp things be mixed with e 3 eſpecially 
ginger, or pepper: or by drawing in ſharp 1 
as thoſe of tobacco, roſemary, thyme, mar "S vapoum, 
The latter is effected by the action of 2 way 
create ſome ſlight but conſtant nauſea ; as ſibium 3 
fixed, nor yet quite emetic; a little common ab te 
But chiefly by ſuch as diſſolve all the parts of the dra 
blood, turn them into lympha, and thus cauſe a — 
ſuch are crude quickſilver, cinnabar, a ſolution Sore 
filver in aqua-fortis, white and red precip ben 
neral, ſweet ſublimate of mercu 2 „ 
MATIZ ANT. eee 
Mercurial Sa LIvATION, is now a very uſual 
eſpecially in venereal, ſcrophulous, Ba —— 
In effect, it proves the ſureſt remedy yet diſcovered — * 
Gallic lues; though the diſcovery hereof, as that wg ©" 
other remedies, is owing to chance. Jac. Carpi, a * 1 
cian of Bologna, havi i Sharing 
| logna, having read in Avicenna, and Meſve t 
Arab authors, that mercury applied externally, was = 
for the lepra, and ſome kinds of puſtules, varticular) - 
ſcabies or itch ; had a mind to try it in a pocky ich: 
Salrvation was hereupon unexpeRedly raiſed, and the 
tient was Cured not only of his itch, but of his and of 
ſame method he afterwards uſed for the pox itſelf; and 
Nen. with 1 others were induced to 
ollow him; and thus did it arrive at its 
See VENEREAL. | PR os 
There are two manners of applying mercury to raiſe a fa. 
livation : the one external, or in the way of unction; by 
mixing it up with ſome unguent, plaiſter, or perſume, and 
then rubbing it on the joints, &c.— The other interna] 
where it is taken at the mouth. ; 
In each caſe, the mercury inſinuates itſelf into the maſs of 
blood, and mixing with the venereal poiſon, the two bodies 
thus locked together, are drawn, with the ſeroſity, into the 
falival glands, where they are ſeparated and diſcharged, as 
finding the pores of the glands proportioned to their figures, 
and proper to receive them.—But for the manner wherein 
the mercury acts to raiſe the Salvation, ſee further ander 
MERCURIALS. | 
Dr. Quincy will have the internal to be much the ſafer and 
better method : the mineral globules, he thinks, being inti- 
mately combined with ſalts, in the preparations given in- 
wardly, will, by the irritation thereof, be eaſily and fully 
thrown off by the ſecretory organs, till the blood is quite 
diſcharged of its load.—W hereas, in mercurial ſrictions, it 
is poſſible, ſome of the heavy particles may be left lodged 
in the interſtices of the fibres, or cells of the bones, Add 
to this, that by computing the proportion of mercury in all 
the doſes neceflary to promote a ſpitting, internally; and 
the weight of the ſame mineral uſed when it is done by 
unction; the quantity uſed in the latter caſe, far exceeds 
that in the former; conſequently, the ill effects apprehended 
from that dangerous medicine, ſhould be more ſenſible in 
the one caſe than the other. | 
The external application, therefore, is only to be allowed 
of, where either the caſe will bear the violence of ſuch a 
management; or outward ulcers and tumours require a par- 
ticular cure by liniments. Thus Quincy. | 
But a learned French Phyſician, M. Chicoyneau, chancel- 
lor of the univerſity of Montpellier, has lately done ſome 
diſcredit to the practice of ſalivating in any manner; and 
that, in a little treatiſe lately publiſhed, where he endea- 
vours to prove,. that the Salivation itſelf contributes nothing 
to the cure, but is rather prejudicial thereto : that the ſalu- 
tary effects of the mercury are independent of any evacu- 
ation at all; and that it acts purely as a ſpecific. It s 
without reaſon, therefore, he urges, that venereal patients 
are put to the torture of a Salivation, ſince the full effect of 
the medicine may be had without carrying matters to that 
extremity, The Salivation is only an accident to the cure; 
which is effeQually obtained by a mercurial unguent rubbed 
on the joints in ſuch quantities, and at ſuch intervals, as not 
to raiſe any Salivation. He ſupports the whole by the ex- 
perience of forty or fifty cures wrought in one year, by.t 
new method. The ſame method, it ſeems, has been lately, 
too, tried in England, and with ſucceſs ; as appears from 3 
tranſlation of Chicoyneau's piece lately publiſhed with notes, 
by an Engliſh phyſician. 


ed chewing of 


SALLET “, or SALLAD, a diſh of eatable herbs ordinarily 


accompanying roaſt-meat, compoſed chiefly of crude, freſ 
herbage, ſeaſoned with ſalt, oil, and vinegar. =, 
„ Menage derives the word from the Latin, Salata, of S 
falt 3 others from Saldo: Du Cange from Salgama, 
is uſed in Auſonius, and Columella in the ſame ſenſe. 
Some add muſtard, hard eggs, and ſugar z others, peppers 
and other ſpices, with orange · peel, ſaffron, Oc. "IM 


generally, a compoſition of plants 
Zome x _ 48 to <4 eaten either raw or green, 


and 1 died, by themſelves, or mixed with others ; 
banched 07 att, boiled, pickled, of otherwiſe prepared 
and Aries to render them more grateful 5 t on ate,— 
* dis deßnition includes pot · herbs, Se, which the gene. 


roper Salleting. 
nlity of r nr {bob Sy which ordinarily make 


be principal SAL * 

The principa iſh Sallets, are lettice, ſellery, endive, 
ww — * —— &c, : Along with which. by way 
ereſles, 


furniture, or additionals, ate uſed "os ſpinage, ſorrel, 
of ur r burnet, corn-ſallet, and chervi . . 
en taſtes of mankind will not allow any certain 
22 f theſe to be preſcribed as moſt agreeable ; but, 
mir ven ng them, the reliſh of the ſeveral herbs is to be 
__— thoſe, for inftance, which are moſt hot and 
con". crefſes, muſtard, ſellery, tarragon, chervil, &c, 
ry © that are more cool and inſipid to the taſte ; as 
wit rape, ſpinage, lettice, corn-ſallet, purſlane, &c. by 


turnips, he herbs may be ſo judiciouſly mixed, that the 


this means t 


2 kinds be diſcreetly uſed to moderate and qua- 


f the others, as the ſeaſon of the 
lify the heat and _— — Ce e neten be 
ear is more hot or co the bod 
ble to the taſte, but alſo phy ſic to the body. 
agrees Jeners call ſmall herbs, in Sallets, thoſe which ſhould 
The ga" 2 while in the ſeed leaf; as creſſes, muſtard, ra- 
always — ſpinage, and lettice; all which are raiſed from 
8 Gille or lines, from mid- February to the end 
N ans glaſſes or frames, and thence to the middle 
© Mz "pon natural beds, warmly expoſed ; and during 
5 {i bt heats, in more ſhady places; and afterwards, in 
ww 09 toc 28 March, Oc. and laſtly, in the rigour 
1 the winter, in hot beds. If they chance to be frozen in 
very ward —_ putting on in ſpring-water two hours, 
ere the uſed, recove N 2 
In — 8 ſmall· herbs, the beſt way Ar 2 
the roots from the hot beds. If the roots „and a ſe- 
cond crop of Salleting ſown on the ſame bed, it will not 
proſper. —In ſowing ſecond crops, it is alſo to be obſerved, 
that ſeeds of the ſam2 kind be not ſown in the ſame place; 
but the ground is to be eaſed by varying its burden, putting 
hot ſeeds where cold ones grew before, &c. Another rule 
is, that no plant of placed in the ſame ſpot where the ſame 
kinds have grown before, | 
Winter- Salt are greatly improved by blanched ſellery 2 
which is a hot herb, of a very rich flavour ; raiſed from ſeed 
ſown in March, and April, in a well-expoſed place, and 
tranſplanted, ſix weeks after its firſt appearance, into beds, 
where it remains till the middle of June, and then planted 
in trenches eight or ten inches wide, and as many deep, 
firſt pruning off the tops and roots. As they grow large, 
they are earthed up within four or five inches of the top, 
which is repeated ſeveral times, till they be fit for uſe. — 
Endive blanched is much uſed in winter Sallets, though it 
have neither taſte nor flavour; it is cultivated much after 
the ſame manner as ſellery.— Of lettice there are various 
kinds, the beſt are the Roman, Dutch brown, Imperial, and 
Sileſia· Kinds, all which cabbage well. They are all com- 
monly ſown with other crops in March, for ſummer Sallets; 
and in Auguſt, to be tranſplanted ; or September, to ſtand 
the winter; either to be cut for winter Sallets, or to cab- 
bage early next ſpring for ſeeds. See SEEDS. 
For the additional, or ſecondary 8A L LE T- Herbs: Burnet is a 
cool perennial herb, whoſe tender leaves, mixed with other 
herds in winter, give the agreeable flavour of a cucumber : 
It is propagated by ſeed ſown in March. Corn-fallet, raiſed 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, makes a good 
winter. Sallet furniture ; purſlane, an inſipid, yet cooling 
herb, is admired by ſome in ſummer-Sallets: it is raiſed by 
ſeeds ſown in March in a warm place. —Sorrel is chiefly uſed 
in the ſyring, when the young leaves are very agreeable. It 
15 raiſed from ſeeds fown in March, uſually in rows or drills. 
Pinage is a neceſſary ingredient in raw Sallets, to be cut 
mM the ear. leaf 3 but it is better for boiled Sallets in the 
winter and ſpring, Itis ſown in March, April, and May ; 
enC.282in in Auguſt, in a place well expoſed to the ſun, that 
ee leaves may be large enough for boiling in the winter, — 
*172gon, of all others, ſhould never be wanting; it is a 
cordial herb, though not the moſt agreeable taſted : yet a 
hays FROG. or three or four of the tender tops, give a Salt 
>. ther It Is propagated from ſlips, taken from the 
ow: Planted in March. Note, in the ſpring dande- 
Ry blanched, which is gathered in almoſt every ploughed 
85 , 1 an excellent Sallet mixed with other herbs. 
me libewiſe gather violet flowers, cowllips, and bloſſoms 


of burra 


and 1 as a part of the Sallet furniture; others, fennel, 


ey. 


their n ſellery and endive are to have | 


| green ſtem, or ſtaſk. fri f all its out- 
fide leay per ny, „ Rripped of all its out 
into four parts, T be din. de blanched part, cutting the root 


eulled ang rts. The other ingredient herbs being exquiſitely | 


cleanſed, of all faulty 


rather by ſprinklin leaves, Sc. are waſhed 


— 


g taſte of one kind may not over-power all the reſt; | 


4 
4 


& than ſobbing them in ſpring-water ; | 


SAL 


laid to drain of all ſuperfluous moiſture, then ſhook and 
ſqueezed together gently, in a coarſe cloth, to diſpoſe them 
to repeive the ſeaſonings, viz. the alt, vinegar, oil, &c. 
The oil not to be yellow, or high-coloured, but of a pale 
olive green, without either taſte or ſmell. - See Orr,., The 
vinegar perſectly clear, neither ſour nor palled. See VI NE“ 
GAR, The falt to be the beſt ordinary bay-ſalt, clean, 
bright, and dry, See SALT, 
Some indeed recommend the eſſential ſalts and ſpirits of ve- 
getables, or thoſe of the alcalizate and fixed kind, extracted 
trom the calcination of balm, roſemary, wormwood, Ec. 
and affirm, that, without eating the groſs ſallet-herbs them- 
ſelves, we might have healing, cooling, generous ſallets, 
wholly out of the ſalt-ſeller. 
Note, in the proportion of the ſalt, pepper, and vinegar, 
regard is to be had to the ſeaſon, conſtitution, c. the two 
firſt being beſt for cold, the ſecond for hot ſtomachs and ſea- 
ſons, —For a moderate oxaline, or mug r to three 
parts of oil, put one of vinegar, or ſemon, or orange: juice, 
and in the mixture, ſteep fliced of horſe-radiſh with a little 
ſalt; occaſionally,” add a little Guinea pepper, and muſtard, 
with the yolks of two eggs boiled, ſqueezed, and bruiſed into 
a maſh therein. Pour the whole on the herbs; ſtirring and 
mingling them till they be thoroughly imbibed. 
SALLY, in architecture, from the French Saillie, is what we 
. more uſually call Prejecture. Ses PROJECTURE. 

SALLY, in the military art, the iſſuing out of the beſieged from 
their town or fort, and falling upon the beſiegers to cut them 
off, nail their cannon, hinder the progreſs of their approaches, 
deſtroy their works, &c, | 
We ſay, to make a Sally, to repulſe a Sally, &c. 

To cut * a Sally, is to get Neth gdb = made it and the 
town. 
SALON, or Sa Loox, in architecture, a grand, lofty, ſpa- 
| cious ſort of hall, vaulted at top, and uſually comprehend- 
ing two ſtories, with two ranges of windows. 
The /alon is a grand room in the middle of a building, or at 
the head of a gallery, &c. Its faces, or ſides, are all to have 
a ſymmetry with each other; and as it uſually takes up the 
height of two ſtories, its ceiling, Daviler obſerves, ſhould be 
| with a moderate ſweep. 
The ſalon is a ſtate- room: it is much uſed in the palaces in 
Italy; and from thence the mode came to us. Embaſſadors, 
and other great viſitors, are uſually received in the ſalan. 
It is ſometimes built ſquare, ſometimes round or oval, ſome- 
| times octogonal, as at Marly, and ſometimes in other forms. 
SALT, Sar, in chymiſtry, a ſimple, acid ſubſtance, which en- 
ters the compoſition of all bodies, and is held one of the five 
principles, or elements thereof; only to be extracted by fire. 
See PRINCIPLE. 


Salt, M. Homberg obſerves, is an ingredient in all animal, 


p 


vegetable, and mineral bodies, excepting perhaps ſome me- 


tals, and ſtones, In vegetables and mineral bodies, that have 
undergone a fermentation, the ſalt riſes firſt in the alembic, 
then the phlegm: if the mixt have undergone a fermenta- 
tion, the ſalt riſes after the phlegm. See Anaryss. 


Salts are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of ex- 


trating them, &c. into volatile, fixed, and efſential. 

Velatile SALTS, are thoſe light, ſubtile ones, which riſe eaſily 
upon diſtillation, or are even exhaled by the noſe, and ren- 
dered ſenſible to the ſmell. See VolATIL E. 

Fixed SALTS, are ſuch as, being more groſs and material, reſiſt 
and ſuſtain the fire ; and are not raiſed by it, but remain, after 
calcination, or diſtillation, in the earthy part, at the bottom. 
For the manner of extracting them, &c. See FixT ſal: 

Eſſential SALTs, are thoſe drawn from vegetables, without the 
uſe of fire; as by cryſtallization, and other eaſy, natural 
means. See EsSENTIAL ſalts. papa | 
Valatile ſalts become diſtinguiſhable to the noſe, tongue, and 
brain, by their tenuity and briſkneſs: fixed ſalts by their bit- 
terneſs, and heat in the mouth. To theſe may be added an 
intermediate kind of ſalt, under the title of | 

Mixed SALTs, which are thoſe reſulting from a mixture of a 
volatile with a fixed ſalt. 

SALTS again are of different kinds, according to the different 

matters wherewith they are found mixed : ſome are mixed 
bodies themſelves, and their mixture ſeparable by fire, and 
lixivation.— uch are all eſſential ſalts of plants, and all foſſile 
ſalts, & c. but theſe are no proper chymical principles. 
There are others which we are ſenſible are mixed, and 
whoſe mixture we know pretty nearly, though we are not 
yet able to decompound them: it is theſe make the chymi- 
cal principle ſalt; for our analyſes will not render them more 
ſimple, which is the character of a principle — And in this 
ſenſe, /alt is defined, a matter diſſoluble by water, and un- 
changeable by fire ; to which ſome add, of a pungent taſte. 
There are three kinds, or claſſes, of ſalts, which come un- 
der this definition ; two whereof are volatile, and the third 


the fixed, are thoſe drawn by a lixivium after calcination, 
and called Lixiviaus ſalts. Nature produces none of theſe 
ſalts ſimple and unmixed; but we eaſily extract them by 
- art, from the mixts wherein ſhe has placed them. "IF 
The principal natural ſalts may be reduced to 2 

. | N ca- 


— ++ o—_s % 


_ 


fired. The volatile ones, are acid ſalts, and urinous ſalts - 


metallic mines; and Sea-Salt, in all appearance, is nothing 


matter, which ſerves it as a matrix. Hence it unites more 


SY AL 


Sea. Salt, and Vitrial. Each whereof has its different kinds; 
of the various combination whereof, with different oily mat- 
ters, all the natural Salts, we know of, are compounded. 

Theſe Salts are found, by chymical analyſes, to conſiſt of 
aqueous, earthy, oily, ſulphurous, and acid particles.— The 
acid matter is the pure Salt, or Saline principle, and is the 


baſe of all the reſt, This M. Homberg obſerves, is pretty | 


uniform, and nearly the ſame in all Salts, before the parti- 


cular determination to form this or that Salt, by the particu- | 


lar admixture of the ſulphur, &c, See Aci. 


Salt-petre, Sea-Salt, and the reſt, therefore are not princi- | 
ples; but the acid Salts diſtilled from them are: and the 
water wherein theſe Salts ſwim, and the earth, or fixed Salt | 
remaining in the retort after diſtillation, are other chymical | 


principles. See PHLEGM, and EARTH. 


The principle Salt is held a mean between the active and | 
paſſive principles. The pure acid, though accompanied with | 
its ſulphurous determinating matter, never becomes ſenſible | 


but when lodged either in ſome earthy matter, or artificially 
in ſome {imple aqueous matter. In the firſt caſe, it appears, 
under the form of a chryſtallized Salt, as Salt-petre, &c. In 
the ſecond caſe, it appears in the form of an acid ſpirit, 
which, according to the determination of the ſulphur that 
accompanies it, is either ſpirit of nitre, or ſpirit of common 


Salt, or ſpirit of vitriol. And what we have here obſerved | 


of the three ſimple, or foſſile Salts, may be applied to all 
other more compound Salts of plants, animals, &c, with 
this difference, that when in form of a concrete Salt, theſe 
laſt always have a greater quantity of earthy matter, and 
when in form of an acid ſpirit, a greater quantity of aqueous 
matter, than the ſimple ones. Whence it follows, that the 


acid ſpirits of compound Salts are always weaker, lighter, | 


and leſs penetrating than thoſe of foffile Salts ; and after 


diſtillation leave a greater quantity of earthy matter behind | 


them. See SPIRIT. 


We do not know preciſely what figures the three Salt- prin- q 
ciples, acid, urinous, and lixivial, muſt have: But to judge} - 


by their effects, one would conclude, the acids to be point- 
ed, only the points ſheathed in ſome ſulphurous matter ; the 
urinous Salts to be ſpunges, containing ſome of the acid, 
and ſome of the fœtid oil of the animal or plant: and the 
lixivious Salts to be ſpunges only containing the remainder 


of the acid, which the calcining fire could not expel. See | 


Lix1viovs and Urivovs. 


Acid ſpirits may be conceived as pure, and without any | 
mixture; in which caſe all acids will be found of the ſame} 


nature : but if we conſider them as diſtillation gives them, 
we ſhall always find them accompanied with ſome ſulphu- 
rous matter, which we cannot ſeparate from them, and 
which gives the degree of activity to the acid ſpirits, It 
is this ſulphurous matter which characterizes them, and 
makes all the difference we find between acid ſpirits. M. 
Homberg ranges all the kinds of acid ſpirits under three dif- 
ferent claſſes, according to the different ſulphurous matters 
which accompany them. — The firſt claſs is of thoſe which 
contain animal or vegetable ſulphur ; under which come all 
acids, diſtill'd from plants, fruits, woods, &c. as alſo ſpirit 
of nitre. | . 

It is eaſy to conceive, that the acids of plants may have re- 
tained a part of the oil of the plant, which is their ſulphur ; 
ſince in reducing theſe acids into Salts, we always find a 
little oil therein; which can be nothing elſe but that of the 
plants themſelves. And for Salt-petre, as this is always 
drawn from earths moiſtened with the excrements of ani- 
mals, or from old walls, plaiſter, &c. full of the ſulphurous 
matters of the animals that lived within them, the ſoot, &c. 
it is thence, doubtleſs, Salt-petre borrows its ſulphur. See 
SALT-PETRE. | 

'The ſecond claſs is of thoſe which contain a bituminous ſul- 
phur: under which come the acids of vitriol, common ſul- 
phur, and alum. For thoſe are all uſually drawn from the 
fame mineral ſtone, wherein the bituminous matter, which 
makes one of the principal parts of common ſulphur, predo- 
minates. Sce SULPHUR. | 

The third claſs is of thoſe which contain a more fixed mine- 
ral, ſulphurous matter ; approaching nearer the properties of 
a metaline ſulphur : under which claſs come the acids drawn 
from ſeveral kinds of Sea- Salts, Rock-Salts, &c, For the 
Reck-Salt, or Sal-Gemme, is always found in places near 


but Reck-Salt, the quarries whereof have been penetrated by 
the ſea-water, which has extracted all the ſaltneſs therefrom, 
See Sea-SALT. | | 

'The ſulphurous matters of the firſt claſs of acids being very 
light, and taking up a deal of ſpace, muſt augment the bulk 
of the points of the acids to which they are joined. And 
hence theſe acids become diſabled from penetrating very 
compact bodies; but their ſurface being increaſed from the 
ſame cauſe, the'flame will have the greater hold to impel 


them : And hence the acids of this claſs. act more ſwiftly | 


than any of the reſt. | 
The bituminous ſulphur is the leaſt active of all the ſulphurs 
we know, as being loaden with a great quantity of earthy 


J 


: 
7 


ſwelled by it, and of conſequence will be able to inſin 


will therefore act with leſs violence than thoſe of the fut 
Acids joined to fixed Salts, compoſe mixed Salts: th 


ſpirit of vitriol, with Salt of tartar, a true vitriol, 


— 


Lad 


—_ : 


wood, of guaiac, of quinquina, of tobacco, of rhubarb, of 


' SALT, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a kind of ſaline cryſtalli- 


Plutarch obſerves, that the Egyptians believed Salt to be the 


| their gods: and hence, adds he, they held it in the greate! 
horror. | | 


perty, it coagulates liquid bodies, as milk, blood, &c. d 


| 


? 


SA. 


difficultly with ſaline matters than any of th 
ſo that a leſs quantity of it may — her dabbun: | 
the acids of this, than of either of the other Claſl; te to 
cordingly we find, that the acids of this class ved ain” 
_ ont cs. metals ;. but mixed with the others, — 
of their | Falk 
3 | ptur, and thereby become enabled to Ciſlolye 
The metalick-ſulphur is of all others the moſt fixed: 11... + * 
its parts are the ſmalleſt, and moſt compact. ow that z 


Hence the points of this claſs of acids will not 2 


themſelves into the moſt compact bodies, or th 

{ 
pores are the ſmalleſt, _And for the ſame reaſon they wit 
not give much hold to the flame that agitates = ug | 


claſs of Salts. . 
of nitre, with Salt of tartar, make Salt. petre; and ite 
Salt, with ſalt of tartar, make a true common Salt; and 
However, the two ingredient Salts ſtill remain 

fixed, the other volatile: acids joined with 3 
compole another kind of Salts, called Sales Ammoniac; 
which are always volatile, Sce ARMONIAc. : 
Lixivial and urinous Salts are called Alcakies ; the $53 1 
fixed alcali, the ſecond a volatile alcali. See ALKary 
Thele alcalies are uſually eſteemed antagoniſts to the acid 
Salts, becauſe their mixtures always occalion a ſudden ebul. 
lition, But it is more probable this ebullition is not the ef. 
fect of a combat, but rather a proper junction and union of 
two matters which had been naturally united together, and 
only ſeparated by the fire, and now re- place themſclves in 
the ſame parts whence the flame had tore them off, Hence 
the one are compared to ſheaths, and: the other to points, 
fit to be ſheathed therein. Now, - the precipitation where- 
with the points of the acids enter the pores of the alcalies, 
tears aſunder their contexture, and reduces them into minute 
parts inviſible to the eye; and thus is the bulinels of diilolu- 
tion accounted for. See Diss0LUTION. x. 
Thus far will the mere doctrine of alcali and acid go ta- 
wards accounting for ſome of the great phæ nomena of na- 
ture. But the theory is made vaſtly more compleat and 
adequate, by Sir Iſaac Newton's principle of attraction, for 
which we refer the reader to the articles Acip, Men- 
STRUUM, &c, where the operation of Salts, or acid ſpirits, 
are perhaps more ſatisſactorily accounted for. 

The principal chymical Salts of uſe in medicine are; Saltof 
urine, of lavender, of viper, of human blood, of worm- 


roſemary, of ſage, of juniper, of vitriol, of amber, of ſa- 
turn, &c, moſt of which, with many others, are explained 
under the articles of the reſpective drugs, &c. whence they 
are drawn: to which the reader may have recourſe, 


zation ; or a ſharp, pungent, detergent and aſtringent ſub- 
ſtance, uſed to ſeaſon fleſh, fiſh, butter, bides, and other 
things that are to be kept; as alſo to give a reliſh to meats, 
Se. | | 

This we uſually call Common Salt, in contra-diſtinction to 
the chymical Salt. ik ciao; 5 
M. Guglielmini, in an expreſs diſſertation de Salilus, lays1t 
down as a fundamental, that the firſt principles of common 
Salt, Salt-petre, vitriol, Sc. had their figures unalterably 
fixed at their. firſt creation, and are. indiviſible as to any 
created force. That of common Salt he maintains to be a 
little cube; that of Salt of vitriol, a parallelepiped; that 
of Salt-pctre a priſm whoſe baſe is an equilateral trian- 
gle, &c. * a we | 
Common Salt is of three kinds, viz. Sea-Salt, Faſſule or 

Rock-Salt, and Salt drawn from briny ſprings, and wells, 
For Sea- Salt, the greateſt and beſt part is made in France; 
little in England. Faſſile, or Rock-Salts, are chiefly found 
in Poland, Hungary, and Catalonia,—For Salt ſprings, they 
are conſiderable in Cheſhire, Worceſterſhire, Hampſhire, 
Northumberland, Franche Comte, Lorrain, Tirol, and 
ſome other places. WE, T3008 

The great property of SALT is, that it is incapable of cor. 
ruption, and that it even preſerves meats, &c. 2 
therewith, or ſteeped in ſolutions thereof. It endures the 
fire, and even comes purer out of it, as being thereby fr - 
of its humidity. In very hot fires it fuſes, and is coverte 

into corroſive waters. f all 
It gives fertility to lands, and promotes, the fuſion Ir 
metals; yet, we read of princes, who, as a mark of t : 

indignation, ſowed grounds with Salt to render them barren. 


ſpittle, or foam of the giant Typhon, the great enemy o 


Salt is found to. have two oppoſite qualities : by — Fe 1 
penetrating acidity, it breaks and diſſolves the harce . 
moſt compact minerals and metals; and by a contrary Pro 
” . . n r 
of its ſpirits, mixed in a certain F ag” 2 


40 et. when mixed in a leſs quan- 
. reeling ones * Salt etre in ſnow, So. 
h all Salts diſſolve by moiſture, yet water only diſ- 

2 certain quantity. However, when impregnated 
v3 /:, as much as it can bear, it will fill diſſolve 
wa Oo of another Salt, whoſe particles are of different 


figures, Prof Common Salt will no longer diſſolve 
the watt: ** * after alum, Salt-petre, then Sal- 
in it, | 
Armoniats %, :verſal, and the traffic thereof ſo very 
The uſe 17 3 where nature has produced the dif- 
important and fo neceſſary ſor thoſe which have not that 
that a detail of the preparation, commerce, &c, 


kinds, cannot fail of being acceptable, 


alum will, 


rations, and at 
two kinds: 
conſiſtence, call 
and that which 


led I Hite- Seal. | = 
bo Fe eicher this or that manner of preparation, accord- 


--ofition of the coaſts, where it is made: if the 
"6. 5 E a or hills of ſand, the Salt is made by fire, 
rwe er or leaden veſſels.—If the coaſts be flat, and low; 
ef cally ik the bottom be a little clayey, the Salt is cryſ- 
el wholly by the action of the ſun. 


hing very conſiderable of either kind in Eng- 
ye wee hg we os of the latter, at Shields in Nor- | 
and of the former in the iſle of May. France | 


land: ſome in 
thumberland ; 


is the principal place for theſe Salts ; more being made there 


\- in all Europe, perhaps in all the world beſide; and it | 
e 2 chielly furniſhed therewith. We ſhall | 


is hence tl 


therefore deliver the method of making it, as it is praiſed || 


The chief coaſts for Bay-Salt are thoſe of Bretagne, Sain- 


tonge, and the Pays d'Aunis. The chief Salt-works, in 


the two latter places, are Brouage, Maran, and the iſle of | 


Rhe. Thoſe in Bretagne are in the bay of Borneuf, Guerand, 


and Croiſil: for Mbite- Salt, it is chiefly made on the coaſts | 
of Normandy. In the bay of Borneuf alone, are computed | 


above twenty thouſand conſiderable Salt-works. 
Manner of making Bay-SALT,—Low marſhy-grounds, diſpoſed 
by nature for the reception of the ſea-waters when the tide 
ſwells, and provided with banks and fluices to retain the 
ſame, are called a Salt-marſh. 

Theſe Salt-marſhes, the bottoms whereof they ram with a 
deal of care, are divided into ſeveral ſquare pits or baſons, 
ſome greater, others leſs, ſeparated by little dikes 13 or 14 
inches broad : and into theſe baſons, when the ſeaſon is at 
hand, they let in the ſea- water. adit 
The Salt ſeaſon is from the middle of May to the end of 


Auguſt; in which time the days being long, and the ſun's | 


rays ſtrongeſt, the Salt is raiſed and cryſtallized better than 
in any other ſeaſon. Ere they let in the water, they take 
care the baſons be well cleared of what had been left in them 
during the winter to keep them in order. The water is ad- 
mitted to the height of about fix inches, after having firſt 
let it reſt, and warm two or three days in huge reſervoirs, 
without the works, that it may come in luke-warm. The 
water admitted, the ſluices are ſhut, and the reſt of the 
work left to the wind and the ſun.” | rh es 

The ſurface of the water being ſtruck, and agitated by the 
direct raysof the luminary, thickens, at firſt; imperceptibly, 
and becomes, at length, covered over with a flight cruſt, 
Which hardening by the continuance of the heat, is wholly 


converted into Salt. The water, in this condition, is ſo | 


bot, that the hand cannot be put into it without ſcalding it. 
When the Salt has received its full coction, they break it 
with a pole, upon which it ſinks to the bottom, whence 
being dragged out again, they leave it ſometime in little 
heaps, about the edge of the pit, to compleat the drying; 
and at length in greater heaps, containing ſeveral thouſand 


muids, which they cover over with ſtraw, or ruſhes, to ſe- 
cure them from the rain. ae d 


Eight een, or at moſt fifteen days, having thus perfectedd 
the cryſtallization of the Salt, they open the ſſuices, when | -* 


the tide is riſing, for a freſh ſtock of water; and thus they 
ag 3 taking in water, and gathering the 
r e ſeaſon 8 f is Ni- 
Cious to the work; for Ri. e ee ee A from 
with the ſea-water, 
be called in. 


The Sal is brown when taken out of the pits, and is uſually 
Far: Qs without farther preparation : ind 


renders it uſeleſs, ſo that new water muſt. 


bolling it in large flat caldrons, which not only takes away | 


ts acrimony, but is foun 


wa 4 F making I} 767 $2458 A LT.—The White: Salt ol 
this colt * nr mant by refining the Bay-Salt, but has 
it, they 1 when taken out of the pits.=- To make 
the fing tie . muddy ſand on the fats of the ſhoar, which 

8 tide has covered and impregnated with'its waters 


d to increaſe the quantity. 


r to inſinuate into the remaining vacuities of | 


water, mixing in any quantity | 


: 


— 


| 


for ſeven or eight d | W its 
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for the purpoſe, diſcharges itſelf by degrees of all its water, 
which filtrates through ſome firaw wherewith the bottom 
of the pit is filled, and trickles into veſſels ſet on purpoſe to 
receive it. Of this water it is that they make their Salt. 

Their furnaces are of earth, and their boilers of lead: each 
furnace boils four leads. When the water wherewith they 
have filled the leads begins to boil, they take off the ſkim, 
which ariſes in abundance, and in proportion as it diminiſhes, 
throw in freſh water, which they continue to ſkim, as be- 


fore, When it thickens, they keep it continually ſtirring, 


with a crooked ſtick, or ladle ; and when the grain is form- 
ed, take it off the fire to purify it, 55 
The purifying is performed by letting it Rand in large oſier 
baſkets; where it drains itſelf of certain humidities that re- 
mained. When dry, it is laid in heaps, and thence carried 
into the magazines. | 
The commerce of J/hite-Salt brings an immenſe profit t 
France, though more to the king than to the makers and 
ſellers : the duty is one fourth part of the price the Salt is 
fold at. The Engliſh and Dutch, and (when they are at 
war with France) the Swedes and Danes, take off moſt of 
the Salts of the Comte Nantois ; paying for it, communibus 
annis, from 20 to 35 livres the load. That of Guerande is 
referred, by the Engliſh and Triſh, to all the reſt, as the 
ſt and whiteſt, Yet that of Borneuf, though browner 
and heavier, is moſt ufed in France, as alſo throughout the 
Baltic ; particularly in Poland, where, beſides the ordinary 
uſes, it ſerves in tilling the ground; being found to warm 
it, and to prevent little vermin from gnawing the grain. 
The Engliſh and Dutch have oft trove hard, in times of 
war, to do without the French Salts; and to that end, have 
endeavoured to take Salts from the Spaniſh and Portugueze; 
but there is a diſagreeable ſharpneſs and ſeroſity natural to 
them, which renders them very unfit for the ſalting of fleſh, 
fiſh, &c,—To remove this, they boil them with ſea-water, 
and a little French Salt, which they procure by means of 
neutral nations; which not only ſoftens them, but increaſes 
their quantity by one third, But it ſhould ſeem their refin- 
ing does not ſucceed to their wiſh, by the eagerneſs where- 
with they return to the Salts of Bretagne, Cc. as ſoon as 
any treaty has opened the commerce. | 


Faſſile, or Rack-SALT, is called alſo Sar-Gemme, from a cer- 


tain brightneſs it has, which gives it ſome reſemblance to 
gems. Indeed, it ſhould have ſomething of the gem in its 
nature; if there be nothing exaggerated in the account Dr. 


Ed. Brown, (who went down into the Sa/t-mines in Hun- 


gary) gives us thereof in his travels. 

This Salt was intirely unknown to the ancients: Pliny, 
however, gives ſome curious things about Salts in Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. 30. c. 7. which we ſhould have tranſcribed hither, 


could we believe them as true as they are pretty. We ſhall 


here content ourſelves with what well-warranted relations 
we could get of the Sali- mines of Wiliſca in Poland ;. thoſe 
in the Upper Hungary, and thoſe in the mountains of Cata- 
lonia, which make a very conſiderable article of commerce 
in thoſe three ſtates ; Salt being tranſported hence to the ſe- 
veral neighbouring nations, who cannot be conveniently ſup- 


plied with Sea- Salt. | 
SaLlT-Mines of Poland, &c,—The Poliſh-mines, in the vil- 


lage Wiliſca, five leagues from Cracow, were firſt diſcovered 
in 1251. Their depth and capacity are ſurprizing. Within 


them is found a kind of ſubterraneous republick, which 
has its polity, laws, families, &c, and even publick roads, 
and carriages; horſes, &c: being kept here to draw the 
Salt to the mouth of the quarry, where it is taken up by 
engines. Theſe horſes, when once they are down, never ſee 
the light again; but the men take frequent occaſions: of 


breathing the village air. When a traveller is arrived at 
the bottom of this ſtrange abyſs, where ſo many people are 


interred alive, and where ſo many are even born and have 
never ſtirred out, he is ſurprized with a long ſeries of lofty 
'- vaults, ſuſtained by huge pilaſters cut with the chiſſel, and 

which, being themſelves Rock-Salt, appear, by the light of 


flambeaux which are inceſſantly burning, as ſo many cry- 
ſtals, or precious ſtones of various colours, caſting a luſtre, 
which the eye has much ado to bear, - 


The rocks of Salt are hewn in form of huge eylinders ; the 


' workmen uſing hammers, pick-axes, and chiſſels, much as 


in our ſtone quarries, t6'ſeparate the ſeveral banks of ſtone. 


As ſoon as the maſſi ve pieces are got out of the quarry they 
break them into fragments fit to be thrown into the mill, 
vhere they are ground, and reduced into a coarſe ſarina or 


flour, which ſerves all the uſes of Sa-Sallt. 


In the Sak-mines of Wiliſca, there are two kinds of ek 
eed in ſome places | 


Gemma; the one harder and more tranſparent, and the 


© cryſtallization' whereof appears more perſect than that of 
the other: Tbis is the real 8a Gemmæ of the Druggiſts and 
© Dyers. It cuts like cryſtal, and is frequently uſed for toys, 
cChaplets, little vaſes, &# the other is leſs compact, and 


only fit for kitchen uſes. One af the chief wonders of the 


pit place is, that through theſe mountains of Salt, and along 
the middle of the mine, there runs a rivulet of freſh water 


Ld * 


ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants. 


| The Sa kr-Aines in the Upper Hungary are every whit s 
N 82 1 det 18 * : 8 95 extra- 
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extraordinary. They are found in the mountains, two 


miles from Eperies, a city in the county of Sarax, on the 
river Tarhz. The depth is 180 fathoms. The mineral 


runs in huge veins, ſo that pieces are ſometimes dug not leſs || 
than an hundred thouſand weight; which however, are a- 


terwards reduced into ſquare pieces two foot long, and a foot 
thick, for the conveniency of drawing them out of the 


mine, When out, they are broke farther, and put to the] 
mill to be ground. The colour of the ſtone is a little 


browniſh, and yet, when ground, becomes as white as if 
it had been refined. Some of the ſtones are found as hard 


and tranſparent as cryſtal ; ſome white, yellow, blue, &c. | 


fit for various works, whereon they engrave as on precious 


ſtones, The mine is cold and moiſt, whence there ariſes | 
ſome difficulty in reducing the Salt into powder. Of the | 


water drawn out of it and boiled, is made a blackiſh Salt, 


which fattens cattle. 1 
The SALT- Mines of Catalonia are found in the mountains of 


the dutchy of Cardonna, and belong to the grandees of that 
name. It is the opinion of the country people, that the 
Salt grows again, and is re-produced, after ſeveral years, in 
the ſame places whence it had been dug. But the naturaliſts 
will ſcarce allow of ſucha re-produQtion. There is no doubt, 
however, but it vegetates, or grows ſometimes : M. Tour- 


nefort, and the ſpecimens he had of it in his cabinet, make | 


it plain. | 

T he Salt is of four kinds, white, bay, red, and brilliant : 
The firſt, is almoſt like our Sea-Salt, only that it is not 
granulated, The ſecond, of an iron and flate colour, has 
moſt of the qualities of the white. The third, of a con- 
ſerve roſe colour, only differing from the reſt by the mixture 
of ſome bole, or earth, which gives it this colour. The 


fourth is a brilliant Salt, yet tranſparent as cryſtal, which is | 


the proper Sa GCemmæ of the druꝑgiſts.— Of this kind there 
is ſome blue, others green, orange, red, &c. but they all 
become white by grinding. | 
Theſe four kinds of Salts are found over each other in diſtin 
ſtrata or beds: the commerce hereof is very conſiderable : 
The Engliſh,. &c. when trade is prohibited with France, 
furniſh themſelves hence. 

Sal- Gemmæ is to be choſen in large, bright, tranſparent 
pieces, eaſy to break, and dividing into little ſquare grains. 
It grows red-hot in the fire, like iron, but diſſolves eaſily in 
air: yet the druggiſts waſh it, to give it the greater 8 
but they take care to wipe it dry again ſpeedily. 


SALT drawn from briny ſprings.— Our method in England is 


thus: near the ſpring, or place of the brine, is built a fal- 
tern, or boiling-houſe, with a convenience for the convey- 
ance of the brine within it. The ſaltern is uſually large 
enough to contain ſeveral huge flat pans, or boilers, each 
furniſhed with its grate and furnace. —, | 

At Shields, &c, on the eaſtern. coaſt, where brine ſprings 


are wanting, they uſe ſea-water in its place; which at 


ſpring-tides is let into their ponds called ſumps, and from 
thence pumped into the pans. 3 1 

The brine being in the pan, the fire is kindled; and after 
two hours time, the liquor begins to be ready to granulate : 
which is known by a thin ſkin riſing at the top; this they 
ſkim off into brine tubs, that the brine that goes with it may 
not be loſt : and whereas. all brines contain, or yield ſand, 


Which is ſuppoſed to petrify in boiling ; ſor that if the liquor 


have been ſtrained before- hand through brown paper, yet 
upon boiling it, ſand will ariſe ; and the pan boiling violently 


in the middle, the ſand is caſt. towards the corners, where | 


it falls to the bottom of the pan, before the Salt precipitates ; 
therefore, they rake it; to one corner of the pan, with a 
broad rake, and then take it out with ladles, and put it into 
wooden veſſels, open at one end, placed on ſtands, | 

The ſand being removed, that the Salt floating in the liquor 
may precipitate, they ſhut up the vent- holes, and door, and 
let the fire go out; and in twelve hours time the Salt falls to 


the bottom, and grows hard; a liquor called the bittern, re- 


maining at top, which being again boiled away, yields more 


Salt. To make the Salt precipitate more readily, after the 


liquor is ſcummed, &c. they frequently uſe ſome beef-ſuet, 
and wine-lees, of each a like weight, melting and mixing 
them together; and putting an ounce of this mixture on 
the end of a lice, turn it round in the liquor till it be 
ſpent : then after two hours, at moſt, open the vent - holes 
and door, quicken the fire, and lade away the liquor in al 
good meaſure, and ſo is the Salt found lying at the bottom, 
fit to be removed. rf »- | 


It is now raked up to one ſide, taken out and put into cribs, þ. 


or veſlels, like hay-racks, with looſe ribs on each fide, ſo 
cloſe to one another, that an half crown will ſcarce go be- 
tween: here, after eight hours draining, it is found an hard 
granulated Salt, and may be taken away; but yet continues 
dripping three weeks, and afterwards, if not often. moved, 
will become rocky: the liquor in the pan, called hittern, is 
to be all taken out, except a little to keep the pan from burn- 
ing; drained from the Salt, and caſt away, or reſerved for 
Salt-petre makers; and the pan immediately filled with freſh 
brine, for-another boiling, $4 cf . 
A pan of brine, of moderate ſtrength, in. eight hours time 


| 


: 8 A L. © 


will be compleatly made into Salt, with the e. 


about a buſhel and half of coals, 


hich wi nee of 
Salt from two buſhels and half to boar dia ns a Pan of 


cording as the liquor is in ſtrength, or more, ac- 


This Salt they ſometimes mould into th | 
loaves, in which ſtate it will keep dry 4 2 ſugar. 
12 for a Jong time. At Nantwich, they bake A. 
wice or thrice, in an oven, and x es 
the chimney- corner. nn ſtove, 2a 


SALT from brine raiſed by the ſun. In ſome parts of En 


„ 


uſe water rai 
nd preferable to 
ways found either 


land, as at Limington, Port- ſea, c. 

by the ſun, and then boiled, which "ax 
the natural brines of ſprings ; thoſe being al 
too weak, or too ſtrong, 

To this end, they have ſeveral ponds, or ciſtern 
ponds, built with mud, and well-expoſed to 
little channels, to convey the brine ſrom them all to a]. 
ſhallow reſervoir, called the common-ſun-pan, not exceed; 
ſeven or eight inches in height, Here the liquor is A8 
mellow, from twelve to twenty-four hours, or till the }; a 
will bear a hen's egg new laid; and when it has thing 
ſufficjent ſtrength, it is from thence derived by channels j ; 
the ciſterns, where the rain and ſun breed red worms which 
cleanſe and purify the liquor, which ripens by age f 
rendered fitter for boiling, which is performed after the fa R 
manner as is already deſcribed, * 


$, called ſim. 


the ſun, with 


SALTIER, SALTEER, or SALTIRE, in heraldry, an or. 


dinary in form of a St. Andrew's croſs; anciently called the 


| Croſs of Burgundy, See CRoss. 


The Salter may be ſaid te be compoſed of a bend dexte; 
and ſiniſter, croſſing each other in the centre of the 
23 dee Tab. Herald. fig. 35. See alſo the artick 
END. | 
Its ordinary breadth, when alone, is one third of the 
eſcutcheon. Tt is ſometimes bore alais&, and ſometimes in 
number, placed in different parts of the field : Sometimes 
charged, countercharged with the field, accompanied, ra- 
guled, engrailed, indented, quarterly-quartered, &c. 


The Saltier was regs a piece of the knight's harneſs; 
e 


being faſtened to the ſaddle, and ſerving him for a ſtitrup to 
mount upon; and it was hence it had its name Saltier, by 
the French Sautoir, from Sauter, to leap.—It was made of 
ſilk cord, or ſome other kind of cord, covered with ſome 
rich ſtuff, 3 as AE 

Others will have it, that the original Saltier was a kind of 
paliſade, ſerving to fence parks, woods, &c. where wild 


beaſts were incloſed. Though Spelman ſays, it was an in- 


ſtrument for the taking them, thus called, Quod fit in uſu 
in Saltu. Laſtly, others aſſure us, that Salfier was anci- 
ently the figure of an engine, which being full of pins, was 


. uſed in the ſcaling of the walls of a beſieged place: whence 


its origin from Sauter, as it helped the ſoldiers to leap over 
the wall, As, „ 


SALTNESS, Salsr Do, the quality of ſomething that is 


impregnated with ſalt; or that yields a ſaline taſte, See 
SALT. and TASTE. : J. 

The Saltneſs of the ſea, lakes, &c. is a thing that has long 
perplexed the philoſophers, to account for, Some take it to 
be the effect of the dry, aduſt, and even ſaline exhalations, 
which the ſun raiſes from the earth, and the winds, and 
rains diſcharge into the ſea: and hence, ſay they, it is, that 


the ſea is found more brackiſh near the ſurface, than towards 


the bottom;—Others contend, that the ſun being continually 


extracting the pureſt and ſubtileſt parts from the water; the 
coarſer parts remaining, being exalted and concodted by this 
heat, acquire by little and little, their degree of Saline. — 


Others, as father Bouhours, will have it, that the Creator 


gave the waters of the ocean their Saltneſ5.at the beginning, 
not. only to prevent their corruption, but alſo to enable them 
to bear greater burdens.—Bernier ſeems to be nezrer the 


matter, when he aſcribes the: Saltneſs of the ocean to the 


1 * 


| - coal: and hence he derives the Saſtneſs and bitterneks of the 


ſolved in the water. 


foſſile or mineral ſalts brought into. it by the rivers, and diſ- 


The Count de Marſigli obſerves, that in Provence, the bot: 


tom of the ſea is wholly ſtony, and nothing but a continu- 


ation of the mountains of the-Cevennes ;. being even fou 


which, are falt, and pit- 


to conſiſt of ſeveral ſtrata z, amon 


FT 


ſea-water, 


' Dr. Halley, in an expreGs diſcourſe of the Salingft of the o. 


ocean; Which, in this caſe, may be eſteemed a grea 


2 » . . . Ut 
cean, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, obſerves, that a 
lakes in the world are ſaline, ſome more, ſome leſs, 2 

a nes a : foes tr $25 kes 
ſelf: and that all the vapours exhaled by the ſun from Þk& 
are perſectly freſh ; ſo that all the faline particles row” in 


by the rivers remain behind, while the freſh. evaporate. Hence 


it is evident, their Salineſi mult be continually augmente”s. 
Nov if this be the true Laden ef the Saltneſs of ES: 2 
probable the Saltneſt of the ocean itſelf ariſes from t 


cauſe: and hence we are furniſhed with a method of elt. 


"meſs, Ser Lake, To 
2» 


| : , f 
mating the age of the world, by obſerving the 2 75 bs 
Saltneſs in the waters of lakes; and computing inet 25 
time the ocean might, at that rate, arrive at its pr dent 
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niire ; a bitter, ſulphurous | 
ble kind of (alt ; of great uſe in chymical prepa- 


RE, SALPETRAy 


compoſition of gun-powder, dying, the glaſs- 
making aqua-fortls, &c. 5 ; 
- 1t-petre we now have, M. Homberg obſerves, is 

the 4 8 earths moiſtened, and manured with 
ts of animals; or from old walls, and the 
the ee d buildings, which have been filled with ſul- 
— as well from the animals which inhabited 


phrous my ſoot penetrating them, and the air incompaſſ- 
them, Gee SALT- 


———— — — Ore — — e 
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the Romans, who had the care and cuſtody of a country- 
houſe, with lands and woods, and who was to look to the 
fruit, the fences, &c. See Forts, G. a 
In Nehemiah, chap. ii. 8. mention is made of an officer of 
this kind; cu/tos ſalſus regis, which the Engliſh tranſlators 
interpret, keeper of the king's foreſt; but he was more; 
having not only the keeping of a foreſt, but of a houſe with 
a foreſt ; Saltus being here uſed as horti for a houſe of plea- 
ſure ; becauſe gardens are the principal part. 

In the laws of 'the Lombards, Saltuarius is an officer wha 
has the guard of the frontiers. 


ing them. e uſually make a diviſion of Salt-petre into na- SALT UM. Ordination per SALTUM, See ORDINA TION. 


However, w 


tral a rer there are two kinds: the firſt formed 
0 8 al cry ſtallization of ſaline ſulphurous juices diſtil- 
n 1 or along old walls. — This 1s what they call 
lng * of the rocks ; the fame with the aphronitre of the 
_— See APHRONITRE. | ; 
ancients 4 is furniſhed' by the water of a dead lake in the 
3 of Terrana in Egypt, called the Nitrian Waters, 


SALT Us, in law books, a high, thick wood. See Woop, 


and Boscace.- 


SALVAGE Money, is a recompence allowed both by the ſta- 


tute and civil Jaw, to ſuch perſons as have aſſiſted in ſaving 
merchandizes, ſhips, &c. periſhing in wrecks, or by pirates, 
or enemies. | 


This uſually was a tenth part of the value of the things 
ſaved, See Wreck. ay 


ted and concocted by the heat of the ſun, much after | SALVATELLA, in anatomy, a famous branch of the ax- 
exa , 


four bay-ſalt.— This is the natrum or ana- 
7 "of hy fee? which our druggiſts call natron; now 
ls aſed but in the bleaching of linens. See NATRON 


and Ax AT RON. 
L, 


wy it SALT-PETRE, is alſo of two kinds: 
4 2 * by ſome, Mineral Salt-petre, is procured 
1 * places in the kingdom of Pegu, and about Agra, 
in villages anciently populous, but now deſart: alſo, in ſome 
— along the banks of the Wolga, that famous river, 
which after hay Hy a good part of Muſcovy, empties itſelf 
; aſpian ſea, 
ho is here drawn from three different kinds of 
mineral earths, black, yellow, and white. The beſt is that 
procured from the black ; as being freeſt from common-falt, 
and needing no purifying after it comes to us, to fit it for 
making of gun-powder ; as the reſt do. See GUN-POWDER. 
The method of working it is thus: two flat pits are dug; 
one of which they fill up with the mineral earth, turning 
water upon it for ſome time; and then tread it with their 
feet into the conſiſtence of pap, letting it ſtand two * for 
the water to imbibe, and extract all the ſalt therein. hey 
then paſs the water into another pit, where ſtanding ſome 
time, it ſhoots and cryſtallizes into Sal- petre. This they 
boil once, or twice, as they would have it more or leſs 
white and pure, ſcumming it continually, and filling it out 
into pots, holding 25 or 30 pounds each, and expoſing theſe 
to the air in clear nights; by which means, if there be any 
impurity, it ſinks to the bottom: they then break the pots, 
and dry the ſalt in the ſun. | 
The ſecond kind of artificial or factitious Salt. petre, is that 
prepared from nitrous matters collected in old buildings, 
dove- houſes, the middle of ancient ruins, &c. by means of 


lixiviums, or lyes made of wood-aſhes, and ſometimes of | | 


thoſe of herbs. 


* 


Of this there are great quantities made in France, particu- | 


larly in the arſenal at Paris, where there is a corporation of 
Salt-petre makers appointed for the purpoſe. —The Salt-petre 
gained thus, they refine, by boiling it three or four times, 
and paſſing it ſucceſſively through ſeveral lyes. | 
Some naturaliſts pretend, that the earths, which have already 
ſerved for Salt-petre, may be re-animated, and made fit to 
ſerve again, by keeping them covered for twelve or fourteen 
years, and watering them with the ſcum, &c. of the Salt- 
Petre, and even with brine: | ; | | 
Good common Salt-petre ſhould be well cleanſed, white, 


dry, and as free from common ſalt as poſſible : the beſt re- 


fined Salt-petre, is that whoſi | 4 
elt, and felt. N her. * * W 1 
Philoſophers generally allow the air to be impregnated with 
a mow nitre, or Salt-petre, which is thence communicated 

d plaiſter, mortar, &+. It is probable it may derive it from 


ſoot and ſmoak, which are actually found to abound with | 


volatjle ſalt of a nitrous we 0 
to Fettilize the gro nature, * TIE Rad eee 


this nitre. See Al 
Sali petre has a pro 
- Prodigious degree. 


perty of rarifying, or expanding itſelf to a 
whereof 847 It is hence gun · powder derives its force, 
ed, that 2 etre is the principal ingredient. It is comput- 
dine h by en inflamed, it takes up above ten thouſand. 
Ther. © 'PaCe it poſſeſſed before. See Gun-PownDEs. 
Fall. ch abundance of chymical preparations made with 
Rat. 5 | re, 15 ſpir it of nitre, aqua-regalis, aqua-fortis, cry- 
which Fa 1 polychreſt, butter of nitre, &c. each of 
T 8 er its proper article, AQUA- Fortis, e. j 
high \T Püree in the manage, denote the leaps, or 
r and vaults of a horſe: from the French Saut, of 
A e en Saltus, a leap, dance, We.” ED 
m_ ap; 4 Salt is a high air, wherein the horſe riſing, 
mount Wok between two Salts, or caprioles; ſo as to 
wo fleps wy 155 fling back with his hind - ſeet. 

a br nn Sante © 190 compte of vcr 


L UARIUS, in 


und principally by their bringing down | 
R | 


tiquity, an officer, or ſervant among 


illary vein, paſſing over the back of the hand, between the 

ring finger and the little finger. See AxILLARY, and 
EIN, 

Several phyſicians, in imitation of the Arabs, recommend 

bleeding in the Salvatella, as proper in tertian and quartan 

agues, ànd moſt hypochondriac diſeaſes, 2 


SALVE Regina, among the Romaniſts, the name of à Latin 


prayer, or ſequence addreffed to the virgin, and ſung after 
complines ; as alſo upon the point of executing a criminal, 
Durandus ſays, it was compoſed by Peter biſhop of Com- 
poſtella. The cuſtom of finging the Salbe Regina, at the 
cloſe of the office, was begun by order of St. Dominic; and 
firſt, in the congregation of Dominicans at Bologna, about 
1237. Gregory IX. firſt appointed it to be general, St. Ber- 
nard added the concluſion, O dulcis ! O pia, &c. 


SALVER, a flat diſh, commonly of filver or other precious 


metal, uſed to ſet glaſſes on to ſerve wines, and other li- 
ors. 
he French call it Sous-couppe, under-cup.—The Italians 
uſe to preſent a Salver, with ſeveral kinds of wines, with this 
compliment, Si non e buono, faite lo: If it be not good, 
make it ſo. | 


SALUTATION, the act or ceremony of ſaluting, greeting, 


or paying reſpect, or reverence to any one. 

There is a great variety in the forms of Salutatim : we ſa- 

lute God by adorations, prayers, &c. kings, by genuflexion, 

&c. In England, we ſalute one another by uncovering the 

head, inclining the body, &c. The orientals ſalute by 

uncovering their feet, lay ing their hands on the breaſt, &c. 

The pope makes no reverence to any mortal but the em- 

peror of Germany, to whom he ſtoops a very little, when 

he admits him to kiſs his mouth. 

In the army, the officers ſalute by certain orderly, ſtudied 

motions of the half-pike, Qc. 

It was believed by the ancients, that the ſtatue of Memnon, 

in a temple of Egypt, ſaluted the fun every morning at his 
riſing: the cheat conſiſted in this, that the ſtatue being 
hollow, when the warmth of the morning began to rarify 
the included-air, it was driven out through a narrow duct 
in the mouth: thus making a gentle murmur, which the 
prieſts interpreted a Salutation. 


At ſea, they ſalute by a diſcharge of cannon, which is 


greater or leſs, with ball or without, according to the de- 
— of reſpect they would ſhe w. | | 

hips always ſalute with an odd number of guns; galleys 
with an even one. A veſſel under the wind of another, is 
always obliged to ſalute firſt. N e 
To ſalute with muſquets, is to fire one, two or three volleys; 
which is a method of Salutation that ſometimes precedes that 
of the cannon; and is chiefly ufed on occaſion of feaſts. 
After 'the cannon, they ſometimes alſo /alute or hale with 
the voice, that is, a joint ſhout of all the ſhip's company 
three times; which Salutation alſo occaſionally obtains 
where they carry no guns, or do not care to diſcharge any, 
Saluting with the flag, is performed two ways; either by 


holding it cloſe to the ſtaff, fo as it cannot flutter; or by 


ſtriking it ſo as it cannot be ſeen at all, which is the moſt 
reſpectful Salutation © © 

Saluting with the Sails, is performed. by hovering the top- 
fails half way of the maſts. —Only thoſe veſſels which carry 
no guns, ſalute with the fails. 
When there are ſeveral ſhips of war together, the comman- 
der alone ſakes, ' © | 

Father Fournier has an expreſs treatiſe of ſea-ſalutes and 


ſignals. See SO Wx. 
Angelical SALUTAT10N, is an addreſs which the Romaniſts 


make to the virgin; containing the formula wherein the 
angel ſaluted her, when he acquainted her with the myſtery 
of the incarnation. See ANNUNCIATION and Ave Ma- 


SALZ, Surz, SaLTz, or SULT2Z, a ſort of brine or pickle 
made of falt, diſſolved by the coldneſs, or moiſture of a 
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SAMARITANS, an ancient ſect among the Jews,; ſtill ſub-] tions and legends whereof. are Hebrew but the 
5 = 3 bu 


N | ſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant, under the ſame name. |; different from the Hebrew of : . charaQer 
$88 See JUDAISM, Hebrew, or Chaldee: and it IS TI ls the. ſquare 
in Its origin was in the time of Rehoboam; under whoſe | rater, not from being ſtruck b the $ . from the cha. 
reign, a diviſion was made of the people of Iſrael into two | are denominated Samaritan, 855 Ma SIND tans, that they 


_ diſtin kingdoms. One of theſe kingdoms, called Judah, T heſe medals have been infini 
conſiſted of ſuch as adhered to Rehoboam, nd the houſe of | both Jewiſh and Sen can vaſſed by the eriticks, 


David; the other retained the ancient name of Iſraelites, rabbi Bartenora, rabbi e E. Alaſcher, 


under the command of Jeroboam.—T he capital of the ſtate | cher, Villalpandus Waſerus, S 5 Mot, father Kir. 
of theſe latter was Samaria; and hence it was they were] Morin, Walton, Hardouin, 8 n father 
denominated Samaritans, | The learned jeſuit Souciet in — ex os di 2 
Salmanazar, king of Aſiyria, having conquered Samaria, led Samaritan medals, rejects all 1 on the 
the whole people captive into the remoteſt parts of his em- tions are in Chaldee characters. as ſpurious ; mo ery: 
pire; and filled their place with colonies of Babylonians, | none to be genuine but the . — Of he I low of 
8 aq 8 Theſe finding themſelves wer kinds, he thele there are 
daily deſtroyed by wild beaſts, deſired an Ifraelitiſh prieſt to he fi ſt bear expreſly the N : 
inſtruct them in the ancient laws and cuitoms of = land for which they _ 3 on þ 20d the ſubec 
they inhabited. This was granted them; and they thence- | lem. The ſecond kind have not the —1 * e 
forth ceaſed to be incommoded with any beaſts.— However, the deliverance of Sion, or Jeruſalem The? but only 
with the law of Moſes, they {till retained ſomewhat of their | have neither Simon, nor the deliverance cf 80 Ne Kind 
ancient idolatry, The Rabbins ſay, they adored the figure | the epocha's, firſt year, ſecond year, Cc. The f Ry 
of a dove on mount Gerizim. | have neither any inſcriptions nor. an thin _ _ 
Be this as it will, it is certain, the modern Samaritans are | may judge of the time when they were {truck GOA 
far from idolatry : ſome of the moſt learned among the The thiee firſt kinds were certainly ſtruck after the 
Jewiſh doctors own, that they obſerve the law of Moſes from the Babyloniſh captivity, and in the time of Sauen 
more rigidly than the Jews themſelves.— They have a He- Maccabeus, after . Jeruſalem had been freed from th _ 
brew copy of the Pentateuch, differing in ſome reſpeAs | of the Greeks, But though ſtruck after the captivit 2 
from that of the Jews; and written in different characters, Souciet obſerves, their character ſhews inſelf to * 1 
commonly called Samaritan characters; which Origen, Je the ancient Hebrew, which was uſed before the ca ke 
rom, and other fathers and criticks, ancient and modern, and the uſe whereof was loſt by the people, durin l 
take to be the primitive character of the ancient Hebrews; journ in Babylon and Chaldea; but reſtored 4 thei N 
though others maintain the contrary, The point of prefe- | turn, on the ſame footing as before, He adds, that the - 
rence, as to purity, antiquity, &c, of the two Pentateuchs, | fcriptions are pure Hebrew, ſuch as it was ſpoke before the 
is alſo diſputed by the modern criticks. See HeBREw, | Captivity ; that the character, therefore, is the true ancient 
PENTATEUCH, CHARACTER, Ce. Hebrew character: that it was the cuſtom to write each l2n- 
The Samaritans are now few in number; though it is not | Suage in its proper character: that if they had departed 
very long, ſince they pretended to have prieſts deſcended di-] from this rule, they had doubtleſs uſed the new charzQer 
rectly from Abraham. They were chiefly found at Gaza, they brought with them from Babylon : that there could be 
Neapolis, (the ancient Sichem) Damaſcus, Cairo, &c. | no other reaſon, but that of ſettling all things on the ſame 
They had a temple, or chapel on mount Gerizim, where] foundation they were on before the deſtruQion of Jeruſalem 
they performed their ſacrifices, that could have induced them to uſe this character on their 
i Joſeph Scaliger, being curious to know their uſages, wrote coins, And, laſtly, that theſe medals were not ſtruck by 
[| to the Samaritans of Egypt, and to the high prieſt of the the Samaritans, but by the Jews, and in Jeruſalem. _ 
whole ſet, who reſided at Neapolis. They returned two F. Souciet is very full on all theſe points, and, to the proofe 
anſwers to Scaliger, dated in the year 998 of the Hegira of drawn from medals, adds two others foreign thereto : the 
Mahomet. Theſe anſwers never came to the hands of Sca- firſt drawn from the reſemblance of the Greek letters, in- 
liger. They are now in the French king's library, and troduced by Cadmus the Phoenician, with this Hebrew cha- 
have been tranſlated into Latin by father Morin, prieſt of | rafter ; which was the ſame with that of the Phcenicians, as 
the oratory ; and printed in the collection of letters of that | the language of thoſe people was the ſame with that of the 
father in England, 1682, under the title of Antiquitates Ec- | Hebrews. —'The ſecond drawn from ſeveral various readingy 
clefie Orientalis. M. Simon has inſerted a French tranſla- in the ſcriptures, which cannot be well accounted for other- 
tion in the firſt edition, of Ceremonies & Coutumes des Fuifs, wiſe, than by ſuppoſing, that the books wrote before the 
by way of ſupplement to Leo de Modena. 1 captivity, were in the ſame character with theſe medals, 
In the firſt of theſe anſwers, wrote in the name of the af- | and which ſhew, that it is the conformity which Certain 
ſembly of Iſrael in Egypt, they declare, that they celebrate letters have in that character, that has deceived the copiſts. 
the paſſover every year, on the fourteenth day of the firſt From the whole, he concludes, that this character of the 
month, on mount Gerizim; and that he who then did the medals is the true ancient Hebrew character; and, that to 
office. of high prieſt, was called Eleazar, a deſcendant of judge of the various readings of the Hebrew text, and the 
Phincas, ſon of Aaron,—At preſent they have no high prieſt. difterences of the ancient Greek and Latin tranſlations, er 
In the ſecond anſwer, which is in the name of the high ther from themſelves, or from the Hebrew text, recourſe 
prieſt Eleazar and the ſynagogue of Sichem, they declare, muſt be had to this character. See HEBREW. 
that they keep the Sabbath in all the rigour wherewith it is SAMARITAN Pentateuch, See PENTATEUCH- | 
enjoined in the book of Exodus; none among them ſtirring SAMBUCUS, an ancient muſical inſtrument of the wind 
out of doors, but to the ſynagogue. They add, that on | kind, reſembling a kind of flute; probably thus called be- 
that night they do not lie with their wives; that they be- cauſe made of elder, which the Latins call Sambucus. 
gin the feaſt of the paſſover with the ſacrifice appointed for Sauzucus was alſo the name of an ancient engine of wah 
that purpoſe in Exodus; that they ſacrifice no where elſe uſed by Marcellus in beſieging the city of Syracule. | 
but on mount Gerizim ; that they obſerve the feaſts of har- | It was ſo big, that Plutarch, in the life of that general, ob⸗ 
veſt, the expiation, the tabernacles, Sc. They add ſurther, | _ ſerves, two ſhips were required to carry it. 
that they never defer circumciſion beyond the eighth day ; SAMIAN Earth, Terra SAMIA, a kind of bole or aftrin- 
never marry their nieces, as the Jews do; have but one | gent earth brought from the iſland of Samos, in the /Egean 
wife; and, in fine, do nothing but what is commanded in | ſea, See EARTH. 5 : 
the law : whereas the Jews frequently abandon the law to} Tze beſt is called by Dioſcorides, Collyrium, becauſc uſed ” 
ſollow the inventions ot their rabbins, "1 _ the, medicines of that name: it is white, very light, bolt, 
At the time when they wrote to Scaliger, they reckoned F friable, well-taſted, and a little glutinous on the tongue, 
122 highprieſts; affirmed that the Jews had no high prieſts There is another kind, harder, fouler, and more glutinou, 
of the race of Phineas; and, that the Jews belied them, called Afer-Samius, in r d little ſhining ſtra ws ale le 
in calling them Cutheans, whereas they are deſcended from quently found in it, oled like little ſtarss. 1 
the tribe of Joſeph, by Ephraim. | | | Each kind is eſteemed very aſtringent, proper to dry, an 
The truth is, the jews. impoſe: abundance of things on the |. draw. wounds ; having much the ſame ualities wich \ 
Samaritans: they frequently confound them with the Sad- | Armenian bole, | See ARMENIAN and Bo-. of 
duces, as if they were infected with their errors. Rabbi | There is alſo a SAMLAN Stone, MO» Zapui®r, taken 208 
Benjamin, who lived in the XIIth century, confirms the | the mines in the ſame iſland. —lt is white, and {ticks pe 
beſt part of what we have ſaid of the Samaritant: he ob-] tongue when applied to it: it is held aſtringent, and uy 
ſerves, they had prieſts, of the tribe of Aaron, and who ne-] ing; and is allo uſed bh the goldſmiths to burniſh their 50 
ver married with any but thoſe of the ſame tribe: that they] and give it a greater luſtre. a ot ancient 


ſacrificed on mount Gerizim, where they had an altar of | SAMOSATENIAMS, SAM Paulus * S 
Aurelian 


| OSATENI, a, fe 
ſtone raiſed by the Iſraelites after paſſing over Jordan. He Antitrinitarians, thus called from their leader, 
adds, that they are of the tribe of Ephraim; that they |  moſatenus, biſhop of Antioch, under the emperors 


change their habit to go to the ſynagogue, and waſh ere] and Probus. 9 e the 
they put it on. ns 95 ace: ang he They are alſo called by St. Auguſtin Pauliani, and by tb 
SAMARITAN Charafers, or Letters, See LETTER: and! fathers of the council of Nice, Havaangarrt.  - full fen- 

HEBREW. | * © +} © He renewed the hereſy of Artemonius, and had 0 icke 

i SAMARITAN Medals.—Tn the cabinets of antiquaries we find timents in common. with Sabellius, c. . owned, 
5 ome medals, uſually called Samaritan Medals; the inſcrip- | from them in the manner of explaining them. that 
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11 
nd Holy Ghoſt were but one God ; | king of the Mercians : ſo had St. Buriens in Cornwal, grant- | | 


20er Father, Son, a 2 : : 
that the , nd Holy Spirit had any real ſub- ed by king Athelflan, Ano 936; and Weſtminſter the 
Far but denied that the Son, and N 6 bliſted in the Father, | like, granted by Edward the Conſeſſor. See Fr1nsrorL:. 


- Gans "6M; in his underſtanding. SANCTUARY; is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church for the chan- 
they as the word of man Ju 7% Samoſatenians to be real Jews, | cel, or that part of the church wherein the altar is placed, 4 
ine more than the name of Chriſtians; add- | incompaſſed with a rail or balluſtrade. See CHANCEL, [| 


wichout e af the ſame arguments againſt, the myſtery f SAN C TUM SAN CTORUM. See SancTvary. - | bt 
Ing; N 


ticks, 
ſeber, 


$ N ews do; pleading againſt it, with | SAND, a fine, hard, gravelly ſort of earth, or rather ſtones. 4; 
Au the mls. as 2 . 9 unity the godhead ; | divided into ſmall grains; of great uſe in building, . . | | 
them, 5 go not obſerve, the ceremonies of | the law. | many other arts, and manufactures ; as glaſs-making, | 
on the t 8 was condemned by a council held at Antioch, | plumbery, foundery, Sc. See EarTHc | I 
ferip * whereat aſſiſted about ſeventy biſhops ; and was de- | There are three kinds of ſands, diſtinguiſhed by the places | 
dws of * from his biſhoprick . Fel ors pe, whence they are drawn, viz. pit. ſand, river-ſand, and ſea- i 
e are Po FANS, SAMPSEI, ancient ſectaries; the ſame, ant. e a | 1 
9 Jing to St. Epiphanius, with the Elceſaites, , See EI-/ The uſe of ſand in building, is an ingredient in mortar : al 
ſubje& l n 80 then; 13.09 25 N See MorTar.—For this purpoſe, pit. ſand is of all others 1 
ſeruſa- The Sampſeans were not properly either Jews, Chriſtians, the beſt; and of pit. ſand, the whiteſt is always the worſt. | ll | 
t only N though they took their name from the Hebrew, | Of river ſand, that found in the falls of waters is beſt, be- 1 
| Kind 8 ;. ſun; as if they adored the ſun. | N cauſe mo purged. Sea. ſand is the worſt. N | | 
t only The acknowledged one only God; waſhed themſelves | Pit-ſand, as being fat and tough, is moſt uſed in walls and (i 
h claſs OW and were attached, in almoſt every thing, to the re- vau 8. — River ſand ſerves for rough · caſting. 
* one lion of the Jews, —Many among them abſtained from cat. All ſand is good in its kind, if when ſqueezed. and handled l 
ing of fleſh. 11.35 abe 300 of Bawort 1 it crackles; and if being put on a white cloth, it neither 1 
return Sealer, after Epiphanius, will have the Sampſeans to be the | ſtains nor makes it ſoul.— That ſand is naught, which, 1 
Simon ſame with the Eleni. In effect, the Elceſartes, Sampſeans, | mixed with water, makes it dirty and muddy, and which 1 
e yoke Maſſalians, and Eſſent, appear to be no more than ſo many] has been long in the air; for ſuch will retain much earth | 
ther different names for the ſame ſect ; unleſs, perhaps, the firſt | and rotten humour,—Hence ſome maſons waſh their ſand | 
hat of added ſomething to the opinions of the laſt. See Essxx1. | ere they. uſe it. 5 ro YER On IP 1 | 
tivity, SAN BENITO, or Saco BENITo, a kind of Jinen gar-} The ſand of Puzzuolo, de Lorme obſerves, is the beſt in | | 
eir ſo- ment; born as a badge, by perſons condemned by the in- | the world; eſpecially for maritime buildings. See Poz- 1 
eir Te- | quiſition, See INQUISITION, and ACT of Faith, 8 ZOLANE. a 3 1 
he in- The San Benito is in form of a ſcapular; being a broad piece | Some diſtinguiſh a male ſandy: which is of a deeper colour | it 
re the of cloth hanging down before, and behind; with two St.] than another ſort in the ſame: bank or bed, called /emale | I 
nCient | Andrew's croſſes on it: it is of a yellow colour, and painted | ſand. , .. re | i 
h ken. over with devils, and flames. I | The ſand whereof glaſs is made; is white, and gritty, full 9 
parted It is ſuppoſed to be an imitation of the ancient ſackcloth, | of little ſparkling grains,, Jer G Ass. i 
ractet uſed by publick penitents in the primitive church. See PE- | The and uſed by founders, is ſoſſile: it is properly a yellow 14 
uld be NITENT, 4 909 % „ | fat earth, whereof they make their moulds, for the caſting 4 
lame SANCTIFICATION, the a& of Hing, or making a} of ſmall work; whende it. is they ſay, Cafling in ſand. See 1 
alem, - thing holy, and ſeparate to G See HOLINEss and| FounDEtry.,. 440 4 


SACRED, | . n The plumbers alſo uſe ſand to mould ſeveral of their works, | 
The reformed divines define San&fication an act of God's | particularly large ſheets. To prepare the ſand for theſe 1 
grace, whereby a man is renewed inwardly, his deſires and] ſheets, they wet it lightly, ſtir and work it with a flick, i 
affections alienated from the world, and the man put in a} then beat and plain it, See PI Ur ERV. Ps 
courſe of dying to ſin, and living to righteouſneſs. l Sands may be divided into ſharp and /oft. | 
The ſan#tifying of the ſabbath, among the Jews, is of divine Sharp, or rag-ſand, is that compoſed of ſmall tranſparent i; 


right, or inſtitution.— By ſan:fzing the ſabbath, is meant, | pebbles naturally found in the mountains. uh 1 
the ſpending it in prayer, praiſe, c. not in worldly con-] Of this, again, there is ſome fine and white, or grey, red- 1 
cerns. 5 | + EUs „ I Lich or brown; others coarſe, either of grieſly, or brown ty 
The firſt petition in the Lord's Prayer is, Hallnued, i. e, | colour. ka 1 
Jan#ified, be thy name: but which is meant, let thy name Soft or ſenooth ſand, is that mixed with flat particles from 4 = 


be ever accompanied with blefling, and praiſe, .. +: / . 
SANCTION *, SancT1o, the authority given to a judicial 
act; or that, whereby it becomes legal, and authentic. 
* The word is formed from the Latin fſancire, to eſtabliſh. -. 
The royal aſſent gives the anion of ſtatutes, to all bills in 
parliament that have paſſed each houſe thrice, See Ass EN, 


lime-ſtone, with micæ or glittering particles, either ſilver- | 1 
like, as the ſea-ſand about the Scilly iſlands; or gold- like, if 
as in Cleveland, ID 

SAND, in agriculture, denotes one of the three uſual kinds of 
ſoil ; which are ſand, clay, and earth, or loam. See GROUND, 
CLay, EARTH, Loan, Se. = 4s 0 þ 
M. de la Quintinie attributes all the difference we find in 


nnn. r 


and PARLIAMENT. 


* 


Pragmatical SANCTION, See PR AGMATIC AL. III ſoils, to the different quality of the ſands mixed in them. a 
SANCTI-VITI Chorea. See CHogeA Sanei-Fiti, .'', | Soft ſands, 2 to him, make a ſoft, gentle earth: 
SANCTUARY, among the Jews, was the holieſt and moſt | unttuors ſands, a tiff earth: coarſe ſands, a rough untrac- 


retired part of the temple o Jeruſalem ; wherein was pre- table earth, Fe. See Soi. 18 'W 
ſerved the ark of the covenant ;, and into which nobody | SAND is alſo applied to dry, crumbling earths, which, want- Þ 
Was allowed to enter but the high prieſt, and that only once] ing any ſatneſs to bind them together, the wind eaſily breaks [8 
a year, to intercede for the people. | — eee pen a them away. þ 
The ſanctuary, called alſo Janftum ſanctorum, or baly of holies, In this ſenſe it is that travellers tell us, the catavans in Africa 

is ſuppoſed to be a type, or figure of heaven, and of Jeſus | are frequently loſt, and buried under clouds of ſand, torn 0 

Chriſt the true high prieſt, who is aſcended thither to make] up by whirlwinds ; and ſometimes heaped into mountains. 4 

interceſſion for us, 3 5 | I The: deſarts of Lybia are mere ſands ; and hence their ſte- 1 

Some will have it, that the whole temple was called the | rility. See Draakr. r Tap rel err 11+ | 

January; and that the ſanctum ſanforum, here the ark | SANDAL,  SANDALIUM, | Zerker, in antiquity, a rich | 

＋ kept, was only a little chapel or oratory therein. See kind of flipper, or wear for the feet, made of gold, filk, or | | 

To u r. ? YO other precious ſtuff ;. uſed by the Roman and Greek ladies; ö 

by 1 amine a thing by the weight of the SANCTUA-| conſiſting of a ſole, with a hollow at one extreme to em- | 
2 ls 3 by a juſt, and equal ſcale; in regard] brace the ancle; but leaving the upper - part of the foot 
e * rs it was the cuſtom for the prieſts to keep | bare. | | | * 
by; Ne * 2 as ſtandards for regulatingall 45 Terence ſpeaks of this ſandal, Utinam tibi commitigari vi- 
H N. 8 * = did not differ from the royal, or profane] diam ſandalio caput: I wiſh ſhe would break your head 
N . . *TANDARD, WEIGHT, SHEKEL, &c. | with her ſandal. | A | 
place privilead jy Ot Apollo was ſometimes called /andaliarius, ſandal. maker ; the 
lives 2 7 thy reaſon of which appellation has given great perplexity to the 
In Scotlan 4 Galty of | As N criticks: ſome derive it from a ſtreet called ſandaliarius, 
The Saxons ag, ny the anAyary, Girtboll, or Gyrthal, chiefly inhabited by /andal-maters, wherein that god had a 
Till Hen FRO led it Frodmurtel and Fridſtall. age Kut 4 but others, with more probability, derive the name. 1 
were ſan 1 5 [Ith, all our churches and church-yards | of the ſtreet from that of the god, and take Apollo to have | 
within fort 45 ; and protected traitors, murderers, Sc. it | been thus called from his effeminate dreſs, as if he wore wo- 
mitted theme, tr b ©cknowledged their fault, and fab. mens ndl. 

atiy Ehn wh baniſhment ; and during that time, if SANDAL. is alſo uſed for the ſhoe or flipper wore by the pope, 

7 Pelled them, he was excommunicated if a] and other Romiſh prelates, &c. when Guy ons being 
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cler he Wag made . | 
Might relies de Irregular: after forty days no man] - ſuch as is ſuppoſed to have been worn Bartholomew. 
| 55 * 3 s See Aj URATION, 4. 1 Alcuin obſerves, that there was ſome difference between the 
the Saxons verly had an eminent ſanctuary, called by] /andals of bilhops, prieſts, and deacons. Monks were not 
483 , K wy 1 8 ho St. Martin's le Grand, | allowed to wear /andal:, except in travelling ; as is obſerved 
„ ad. the like granted by Whitlaſe, by Du Ca pc 3 
V. CXXXVII. i Sranted Oy. bd utla ” | * on: * * 


SAN DA!. 


S AN 


SANDAL is alſo the name of a ſort of flipper ſtill worn by e- 


veral congregations of reformed monks. 

It conſifts of no more than a mere leathern ſole, faſtened 
with latches or buckles, all the reſt of the ſoot being left 
. bare, - | r ee 

The Capuchins wear ſandals, the Recollects, clogs: the fot- 

mer are of leather, the latter of wood. 

SANDARAC, SANDAR ACHA, in natural hiſtory, c. a 
preparation of orpiment, made by fuſing it by a cloſe fire 
into a red friable maſs. See ORPIMENT. | 0 

Sandaracha is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Red 

Arſenic and Realgar. See ARSENIC and REALGAR. | 
It is ſometimes alſo called Sandaracha Grecorum, in oppoſi- 

tion to the gum Sandarach. Some diſtinguiſh two ſorts of 

Grecian Sandarac © the natural which is that above'deſcrib- 

ed; and the -fa&itious, which is only ceruſs exalted by the 

fire, and burnt into a kind of minium. Both the one and 

the other is a poiſon. See Leap, CERuss, and S x- 

DYx. | p Kun 
Cum. Sa N DAR ACH, or SANDARACHA Arabum, a white 

gum oozing out of the trunk, and thick branches of the 

great juniper- tree, by inciſions made in the heats of the 
ſummer. | | | 

The ſmall or common juniper yields very little S$andarach : 

its fruit yields oils, water:, ſalts, ſpirits and extracts of ſome 

repute in medicine. See JUNIPER. 5 

The Gum - Sandarach is an ingredient in varniſh. With this 

melted in oil of turpentine is made the fictitious varniſh mow : 

uſed by painters and cabinet=makers. See VARNISsH.—It 
is alſo reduced into an impalpable powder, and uſed to pre- 
vent paper from imbibing ink. 

The beſt is in fine white tears, 

Swedes, &c, drive a conſiderable trade therewith. Some 


will have it, that the gum of the juniper is not the right | 


Sandarach, but that of the oxycedrus, or leſſer cedar. 


SAND-BAGS, in fortification, are bags holding each about | 


à a cubic foot of earth, or ſand ; uſed for raiſing parapets in 
haſte, or to repair what is beaten down. See PARAPET. 
They are alſo of uſe when the ground is rocky, and affords 
not earth to carry on the approaches ; becauſe they can be 
eaſily brought on, and off at pleaſure. 1 
There are a leſſer ſort, which hold half what the former 
do, and are placed upon the upper 'talus of the parapet, to 

cover thoſe who are behind, and who fire through the em- 
braſures, or intervals, that are between them. 

SANDEVER, or SaNnpDiveR, the droſs of glaſs; or the 
ſcum that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb kali, uſed in the 
making of glaſs. See GLass. 

Some alſo uſe ſandever for the kali, or glaſs-wort 
KaLI. 

SAND. HEAT, or SanD-BATH, denotes one of the chy- 


miſts fires ; conſiſting of hot fand, wherein herbs, flowers, | 


&c, are infuſed in a cucurbit. See BATH. 

The ſand-heat is eſteemed gentle, digeſtive, and alterative. 

See He Ar and FIRE. | K 
SANDIVER. See the article SANDEVER. | | 


SANDYX, a kind of minium, made of ceruſs, or rather | 


lead, calcined and rubified ; called alſo fa&itious ſandarac. 
See LEAD and SANDARAC. 8 


It is of little uſe in painting; the real minium, or vermilion, | 


to which it is ſubſtituted, making a much better, brighter, 
and more durable colour. See VERMILION and Mini- 


UM. | | 
SANGUIFICATION, in the animal economy, the ac- | 
tion 'whereby chyle is converted into blood. See CHYLE | 


and BLOOD. 
Sanguification ſucceeds chylification, and is ſollowed by nu- 
trition. See CHYLIFICATION and NUTRITION. 
Sanguification is thus effected. The chyle having paſſed the 


lacteals of the ſeveral kinds, is delivered into the blood at the | 
ſubclavian z whence the two humours paſs together to the | 


right ventricle of the heart, where being yet more intimate- 


ly mixed, they circulate together through the whole body ; | 


till, after ſeveral circulations and depurations at the ſeveral 


collatures and ſtrainers of the body, they become aſſimilated, 


or, as the chymiſts call it, cohobated, ſo as only to make one 

uniform compound maſs, which appears to be nothing elſe 

but chyle altered by the artifice of nature, and exalted into 
* blood. —In effect, it does not appear that any thing extra 


| neous is mixed with the circulating liquor but chyle, ex- 
cepting what was before ſeparated from. it for particular oc- | 


caſions; unleſs perhaps it ſhould receive ſome portion of air 
in the lungs, which is a point long diſputed; and yet ſcarce - 

| aſcertained. See AIR and BLooD. Rc. 209 
Indeed, that there is a quantity of air mixed with the blood 
and circulating with it, is granted; but Whether this be any 
more than what was at firſt contained in the bodies whereof 
the chyle was formed, is much doubted : the principal argu- 
ments for it, are, the neceſßty of reſpiration, and the florid 
colour the blood receives in the lungs, and firſt mes in the 
pulmonary vein, —But the firſt is ſatisfactorily accounted for 
another way. See RESPIRATION, gn. 
The latter is chiefly ſupported by this experiment, that blood 
drawn by venæſection, and ſuffered to coagulate, upon turr- 
| 3 . 


free of duſt: the Engliſh, | 


itſelf, See | 


SAN 


ing up the bottom, which before” was black f. z. 
expoſed to the air, acquires a florid e r. * 
_ in the blood of the pulmonary vein, 
T he ancients were in great perplexity a he” 
guiſſcation, or the place — 1 robe 
it is effected: whether in the heart, or the liver hereby 
lungs ? but, according to the &6Arine of the mig?” de 
heart, liver, veſſels, Oe. contribute no otherwiſe 1e * 
changing — = into blood, than the ſun does to "0 
De. £3 5% I Pane 22 Haar, Livin, 
The ancients accounted for ſanguification ſrom à 1a: 
er.—In the laft century, A PO pow. 
Sanguifitation, and almoſt every thing elſe, was to beef.” 
| by a ferment z and the phyſicians of thoſe times, were y 0 
ſollicitous as to the particular officina where this ſerment 
| prepared and kept, 'Some would have it the liver. ay * 
the ſpleen, Cc. but the very notion is now exploded 
Of ſanguification we may admit two degrees ; the fir 
mounting to no more than à confuſion, or fuch an . 
mixture of parts, as ſuffices fo to confound the different co. 
loured liquors, as that the whiteneſs of the chyle ſhall be log 
or drowned in the redneſs of the blood, fo, as never more t0 
appear in its own ſhape and colour. —This we ſuppoſe ma 
be effected by repeated circulations alone: how many ax 
lations are neceſſary thereto, it is difficult to determine 
The' ſecqnd degree of ſanguifitatio, is, when the parts gf 
| = 2 _ exalted, or comminuted and ſubtilized, x 
- to a to a coagulatory ſeparation, 
have in chyle en Aro) feparatlon, ſpch as chey 
To theſe two degrees may be added a third, wherein the 
fibres and filaments of the crude blood are fo broken and 
blended with the ſerum, and not to be again ſeparable from 
them.— This is a morbid ſanguification, ſuch as happens in 
fevers, c. attended with a bloody ſweat, purple ſpots, &. 
All theſe degrees of 8 Dr. Drake makes 0 
doubt, are procured by reiterated circulations, wherein a; 
well the inteſtine, as the progreſſive motion, conſpite to the 
mixing and comminuting of the adventitious parts. Dcubt- 
leſs they have their ſtated period, wherein they are in perſec⸗ 
tion; though where preciſely ta fix it, we do not know. 
1 E, Bloody; or a thing abounding in blood, See 
Loop. | | 
SANGVINE Temperament, or Conſtitution, is that where 
and heat predominate. See Faris ne . 
Sanguine conſtitutions require a frequent uſe of phlebotomy. 
Sanguine people are uſually obſerved to be briſk, bold, 
| daring, and even preſumptuous.—Hence ſanguine hopes, i.e 
ſtrong, aſſured, &c. hope. 
 SANGUINE, in heraldry, the colour uſually called Murry; 
being made of red lake, tinged with a Mile Spaniſh brown, 
See MURREy and PURPURE, * 
It is repreſented in engraving, by tranſverſe hatches like 
1 125 ; and is moſtly uſed in the coats of knights of the 


When borne by nobles, it is rather called Sardonyx; and in 
the coats of ſovereign princes Dragon's Tail, 
SANGUINE Stone, Lapis SANGUINALI1S, a kind of Jaſper, 
brought from New-Spain, of a dark brown colour, marked 
with ſpots of a blood- red. See IAS ER. 
| The Indians cut it in form of a heart, and uſe it in hzmor- 
8 2 menſes, and ot her fluxes of Br 
| patient applies it by graſping it in his right-hand, hav- 
ing firſt dipt it in heh: 2155 is abel ufo hung on the 
part whence the blood flows. See HzMarTITEs. 
SANGUINIS  Periedus. See the article PERIODUs. 
SANGUIS, in medicine, c. See Blood. _ 
'SANGUI1s, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes a right or power, 
| which the chief lord of the fee anciently had to judge and 
determine caſes where blood was ſhed. De murderia & 
raptu, de igne, de Sanguine, &c. Monaſt. 
SaxnGuInem Emere, was an obligation which the inhabitants 
of ſome manors, as that of Grendon, were under, to buy 
redeem their villain blood, or tenure, and make themſelves 
freemen: © See VILLENAGE. e | 
SAnGvuis Caprinus, of Hircinus, the blood of the he-goat, 
either wild or tame, which is prepared, with great precau 
tion, to be uſed in medicine, and ſuppoſed by many to have 
; very extraordinary qualities, „ 
The principal precautions are theſe : the goat is not to ex 
ceed four or five years of age; it is to be fed a conſiderable 
ime With aromatic herbs, and eſpecially thoſe of the ſaxr 
ge kind; to be drawn out of the throat, or the teſt 
by utting them; but neither what comes firſt, nor laſt, to 
de uſed, the former being too full of humidity, and the at- 
ter too thick ; the operation to be only performed in J uh 5 


of ſan. 
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and the blood put into earthern veſſels, and dried either in 

de ſan'or the ſhade; and, laſtly, botgled up to be uſel oe 

 eafionally: Sond . 
Among other ſpecific virtues attributed to goat's blood, t 

| two molt conſiderable are, that dae the pleuriſy — 

| Heeding; and that it diſſolves the tone Jn the Bader 7 
taking it in vehicles proper for thoſe diſcaſes,—T\y be ge 


it is to be extremely hard, 


2 


1; * tri ve ze. 5 
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Draconis | 
1 ancient Jews, the ſupreme council, or court of judica- 


ture of their republic ; wherein were diſpatched all the great 


in pharmacy. ger Dracon's-BLood. 


_ affai of religion, and policy. . ee 
—_ c is derived from the Greek Lush, a council, aſſem- 
bly, or company of 'people fitting together ; from cus con. 

+ her, an 1%. eat. 


Nun of the learned agree, 


. the Holy Ghoſt, who judged finally of all cauſes 


that it was inſtituted by Moſes, 


will have it, that the council of 
| Moſes to 1 e by Moſes, Numb. ch. xi. wha! 
ſeven) ry, and did not hold after ha death ; adding, that 
tempor) gen of any ſuch perpetual and infallible tribunal 
throughout the whole Old Teſtament, Et] 
The Jews, however, contend ſtrenuouſly for the antiqui 
Clerc attacks them:—Be the origin and 
* 40 the ſanhedrim how it will, it is certain it 
3 ſubſiſting in the time of our Saviour; that it was held 
u Jentilen; and chat the decifion of all the moſt impor- 
tant affairs belonged to it.— The preſident of this aſſembly 
_— inferior ſanbedrim in Paleſtine, all de- 
"ding on the great ſanbedrin at Jeruſalem. The inferior 
Janbedrin conſiſted each of twetity-three perſons; and there 
ons one in each city and town; Some fay, that to have a 
right to hold a ſanhedrin, it Was requilite there were one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants in the place. Where the 
inhabitants came ſhort of the number of one hundred and 
twenty, they only eſtabliſhed three judges. 
Into the great as well as the inferior ſanhedrim were admit- 
ted prieſts, levites, and laymen, of all the tribes, provided 
they were of noble extraction, rich, wiſe, without any blem 
iſh of body, and expert in magic x; which laſt was eſteem- 
ed a neceſſary qualification, to enable them to obviate and 
deſtroy it: very old people and eunuchs were excluded. 
In each /anhedrin there were two ſcribes ; the one to write 
down the ſuffrages of thoſe who were for condemnation ; 
the other to take down the ſuffrages'of thoſe who were for 
abſolution. gt ; os 
Selden-has a learned work on the ſubject of the Jewiſh ſan- 
hedrim, de Synedriis, printed at London in 1635, in three 
volumes, quarto, | wo | . 
SANIES, * medicine, a thin, limpid, ſerous matter; iſſu- 
ing — of wounds, and ulcers : by the Greeks called 1p. 
See ICHOR, J | 
Galen compares it to whey: it differs from pus, which is 
thicker and whiter, See Ps. 4 
SANTALUM, Saux bens, a hard, heavy, odoriferous, 
| medicinal wood, brought from the Eaſt- Indies, of ſome re- 
pute, as à drier, abſorbent, and ſweetner. 15 
There are ſantals of three different colours; citrine, white, 
and red. The trees whence they are taken are all of the 
fame kind; and it is ſuppoſed their different colours only 
ariſe from the difference of climates where they grow ; 
ſome ſay from the different parts of the tree they are taken 


from, 


heart and brain, and to ſtop vomiting ; and are f | 
and brain requently 

uſed in diet- drinks, and medicated ales, againſt ſcorbutick 

— | 3 ö 

The tree is about the height Ei ut · tree: 

26 he ight of the European walnut-tree 

bordering on black ; 


its frui 
at firſt, but blackeni its fruit of the ſize of our cherry, green 


ng as it ripens, and of a faint taſte. 


oe and Siam 
uſed in medicine, as aſſo by the 
The white. ſantal is lefs ol 
ile of Timor. 

The red has the! 


aftringent ; it is b 


the perfumers. n 
iferous; it is brought from the 


sabe, in ſpeaking of pla P 

nts 

PLANT, VzcararION, b Juice. See Juice, 
® The word is formed f. 2 


. 5 juice - Wh , * 

F * inſpiſſated juice. 2 the Latin Sapa, uſed for 
Tuan of the Sap. See C | 4 A 
Precuren AP, CIRCULATION of the Sap. 
uur of the SAP for economical uſes. 92. Te 

P, or SAPP, in buiſd e 


open a hole in the ing. To ſap a wall, Qc. is to dig or 


for want of fi . 

wars according to Daviler, br 8 

| Ulak pn Pickaxes, mattocks, Wc. uz. a bank, or 
» ©, Plopping it up, digging underneath it, and then 


burni 
eee 


o demoliſh the thic 


to undermine a work 


ct way. 


b. xi. and conſiſted at firſt of ſeventy perſons, all | 


in; and that it ſubliſted, without intermiſſion, from 


of their great A „M. Simon backs and defends their | 


They are all held to be a little aſtringent, to ſtrengthen the | 


ſe of the lentiſcus; its flowers blue, | 


The citrine-ſantal is eſteemed the beft: it is brought from | 
3 1 yellow, heavy, and of a good ſmell; | 


<ul fre of the three; but is the molt | 
I - F F . 
the coaſt of bete e rom the iſland Tamaſſarin, and | 


; rom the Saxon Sape, which les | 
20 3 and that according to Mylics from ee ö 


it down all at ones ground at the foot of a wall, &c. to bring 


SAP 


Sap, in the military art, denotes a work carried on undet 


ground, to gain the deſcent of a ditch, counterſcarp, or 
the like. 
5 is performed by digging a deep trench, deſcending by 
eps from top to bottom, under a corridor; carrying it as 
far as the bottom of the ditch, when that is. dry, or the 
ſurface of the water when wet. | 
W hen the-covert-way is well defended by muſketeers, the 
beſiegers make their way down into it by /apping. J. Tab. 
Fortif. fig. 21. n. 5. When they are got. near the foot of 
the glacis, the trench is carried on directly forwards; the 
workmen covering themſelves with blinds, wool-packs, 
ſand-bags, and mantelets upon wheels. They alſo make 
epaulements, or traverſes, on each fide, to lodge à good 
body of men, Sake an 17 | RNS FA. 
The ſap is uſually made five or fix fathom from the ſaliant 
angle of the glacis, where the men are only covered ſide- 
ways; for which reaſon they lay planks over-head with 
hurdles, and earth above them. EIS 
When they have forced the enemy to quit the covert- way, 
the pioneers immediately with ſand- bags, woob packs, or 
other fences, make a lodgment, and cover themſelves as 
well as they can, from the fire of the oppoſite baſtion. 


SA PATA. See the article ZorATA. | 


SAPHENA, in anatomy, a vein which ariſing over the mal- 


leolus internus, up along the leg, and the inner part of the 
thigh, diſcharges itſelf, near the groin, into the crural vein. 
See Tab. Anat. Angeiol. fig. 6. u. 44. WT. 

It is this vein they uſually open when they bleed in the foot, 
for ſuppreſſion of the menſes. 

It has its uame, probably, from cm,, mariſe/ius, as lying 
plain in ſight. 


| SAPHETA, in architecture, is the board over the top of a 


window, placed parallel and oppoſite to the window-ftool at 
the bottom. | 


SAPIENTIAL, SAPIENTIALIS, an epithet applied to 


8 


8 


certain books of ſcripture, calculated for our inſtruction and 
improvement in prudence, or moral wiſdom ;. thus called, 
in contra - diſtinction to the hiſtorical and prophetical books. 
See BIBLR, Sc. | 


The ſapiential books are Proverbs, Canticles, Eccleſiaſtes, 


the Pſalms, and Job ; though ſome reckon this laſt among 
the hiſtorical books. Sce HaGioGrRAPHER, 


APIENTIA. Bau, tie two list or inmoſt of the dentes 


molares of the __ jaw, one on each ſide; thus called 
becauſe they a not till perſons are grown, See 
ToorH, | 5 . 

APP. See the article Sap. 


SAPPHIC, in poetry, a kind of verſe much uſed by the 
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wan whine „4 
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Pirg is much the readi z wal of old Fs Fe: r | 
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Greeks, and Latins; denominated from the inventreſs 
Sappbo. ail; en! | ” 
The Sapphic verſe conſiſts of eleven ſyllables; or five feet ; 
whereof the firſt, ſourth, and fifth, are trochees, the ſe- 
cond a ſpondee, and the third a dactyl, as in g 

Integer vite ſceleriſq; purus, | 
Non eget Mauri jaculis nec arcuw, Hor. 
Three verſes of this kind, cloſed with an Adonic verſe, 
conliſting of a daftyl and ſpondee, uſually make a ftrophe. 

Though we have ſome chorus's in the ancient tragic 
poets, containing a much greater number of Sapphichs ſuc- 
ceſſively.— They generally run rough, unleſs they have the 
cæſure after the ſecond ſoot. | | 


APPHIRE, or SarpRHVYR, SAPPHIRUS, a precious ſtone of 


a beautiful azure, or ſky-blue-colour. 
The ſapphire is tranſparent, yet exceedingly hard, fo as ſcarce 
to bear being engraven, BODE W 8 | 
Different colours conſtitute different kinds thereof; the 
deepeſt blues being eſteemed males, and the whiteſt females. 
The ſapphires of Pegu are the moſt eſteemed. They are 
found in the ſame mines with the rubies. There are ſome 
alſo brought from the kingdom of Calecut, Cananor, and 
Ceylon; from which laſt place we ſhould be furniſhed with 
abundance, if the king of the ifland did not prohibit all 
commerce therecf with foreigners. or Bey 
The ſoft water. ſapphires of Bohemia and Sileſia are of ſome 
account, though far inferior to'the oriental ones, both in the 
brightneſs of their blue, and the firmneſs of their texture. 
Many people value the ſapphire beyond the ruby; and give 
it the ſecond place among precious ſtones, vix. that next the 
diamond: others give that place to the ruby. _ 
Some authors affirm, that a/apphire being heated to a certain 
degree, between two crucibles luted together, loſes all its 
colour, and becomes perfectly white; ſo"as to deceive even 
the jewellers themſelves, and make ir paſs for a diamond. 
Our druggiſts ſel] two kinds of ſapphires uſed in the con- 
fection of hyacinth ; the one red, the other blackiſh. The 
laſt, by reaſon of the deep tincture they give that medicine, 


are vefy improperly uſed there: the former are little reddiſh 


ſtones, of the ſize of pins - heads, very hard, and di 0 
pulverize. PC ONPE {reps ifficu 


Some tank the cat's eye, oculur cati, in the number of fap- 
phires. This is a gem remarkable for a fine diverſity of co- 
Tours, as well as for its hardneſs, which bears a poliſh equal 


The 


with that of the true ſapphire. 


8 AR 


The chymiſts make ſeveral preparations of ſappbire; as a 


ſalt, a tincture, an eſſence, a water, an oil, &c. and there 


ate few diſeaſes but they pretend themſelves able to cure by 
remedies compoſed thereof. 113 | 
The ſuperſtitious attribute fil} more ſtrange virtues to this 


ſtone; as, that it grows foul, and loſes its beauty, when | 


wore- by a perſon that is letcherous, &c. | 
The rabins hold, that Moſes's rod, and the tables he re- 
ceived on mount Sinai, were of ſapphire, —The reaſon is, 


that in the Hebrew the fineſt things are all called ſapphires ; | 
whenee, in ſcripture, the throne of God is ſaid. to reſemble, 


a ſapphire.” 


SarPHiRE-RUBIES, are certain precious ſtones, between blue 


and red; which, in effect, are nothing but rubies, whoſe 


colour is not yet perſectiy formed. See RuBY.. 


SARABAIT ES e, Sa ABATIT, a name anciently given to 


vagabond and ſtrolling monks. See Monk. 


The word is derived from the Hebrew 2 arab, to rebel. 


St. Benedict gives a frightſul idea of theſe Farabaites in the 
firſt chapter of his rule: Caſſian does not ſpeak a whit more 


favourably of them in his fourteenth conference; nor St. 


Jerom in his letter to Euſtochium. 5 
Caſſian calls them, Renuitæ; quia jugum regularis diſcipline 


renuunt, ' 


SARABAN D, a muſical compoſition in triple time 1 being, in 


reality, no more than a minute, whoſe motions are ſlow, 
and ſerious. 1 . 
Saraband is alſo a dance to the ſame meaſure, uſually termi- 
nating when the hand riſes; whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
= courant, which 'ends when the hand that beats time, 
falls. a | 
The ſaraband is ſaid to be derived originally from the Sa- 
racens, as well as the chacone: it had its name, according 
to ſome authors, from a comedian called Sarabande, who 
firſt danced it in France. . Others derive the name from the 
Spaniſh ſaras, a ball; it is uſually danced to the ſound of 
the guitarre, or caſtanetts © 


SARCASM, SaRcasmus, in thetorick, a keen, bitter 


irony, whereby the orator ſcoffs, and inſults his adverſary. | 


See IRONY. | | 
Such was that of the Jews to our Saviour: Theu who deſtroy- 


.eft the temple, and raiſeſt it in three days, ſave 6 &c. 


and again, He ſaved others, himſelf he cannot ſave, 

of Turnus to a Trojan ſlain by him, in Virgil. 
En agros, & quam bello, Trejane, petiſti 
Heſperiam metire jacens | Hæc præmia qui me 
Ferro auf tentare-ferunt : fic mania condunt ! 


r that 


SARCOCELE *®, Safin, in medicine, a fleſhy, ſcir- 


rhous excreſcence, very hard, yet indolent ; riſing up by 


little and little about the teſticles, or in the inner mem- 


brane of the ſcrotum. 


The word is formed Gam the Greek capt, cars, fleſh, and | 


xn tumor. 


Sometimes indeed it is painful; in which caſe there is danger 


of its degenerating into a cancer. RON 
It uſually owes its origin to ſome external cauſe, as a blow, 


a bruiſe, or contuſion. Such accidents occaſion the nutri- | 


tious juices to ſtop, and to be collected in great quantities in 


the relaxed or compreſſed -pores of thoſe parts, by which 
means is formed that kind of -tumour called ſarcocele, by 
ſome hernia carnoſa. : 

It is a very troubleſome and obſtinate diſeaſe, and is fre- 
quently incurable by any other. means than caſtration, or 
cutting off the teſticle. See Cas TRATIIö L. 


SARCOCOLLA, , a gum oozing out of a thorny 


tree, eſther with, or without inciſions. 


Neither authors, nor merchants are agreed as to the place 
where it grows: ſome ſay it is in Perſia, others, in Arabia 


Deſerta.— It comes either in grains, or in tears of different 


colours; ſometimes white, ſometimes yellow, and ſome- 
times red, but all equally good, provided they be very dry. 


* Their taſte is bitter, accompanied with ſomewhat of a diſ- 


agreeable ſweetneſs. 


It is eſteemed warm, and drying ; very good to conſolidate 


and heal wounds; whence its name from the Greek, oa; 


fleſh, and xoxxc glue. 


It is ſornetimes alſo uſed in collyria to ſtop defluxions, and 
take off ſpecks in the eye. 1104 


SARCOLOGY, in n a diſcourſe on the fleſh, or 


the ſoft parts of the human body. See FLESH. - 
Anatomy is divided into two principal parts; ese an 


 farcoligy.. The firſt whereof treats of the bones, and cartila- 


| Every polypus is a ſarcoma but not vice verſa, — The ſar- | 


5 


1 


ges; the ſecond of the fleſh and ſoſt parts. See ANATOMY. | 
SARCOMA, Ha, in medicine, a fleſhy, ſungous ex- 
_ creſcence ariſing in the noſtrils, or other parts; nearly re- 
ſembling a poly pus. ö 

The ſarcoma chiefly differs from the polypus, as the latter || 
| grows from the part by ſeveral roots; the former by one con- 


See FUNGUS. ( 


tinued root, or without any roots at all. See PoLYPUs. 


coma frequently * into a poly pus. 


ARCOMPHALUM , renne, in medicine, Ge. a 


fleſhy excreſcence of the navel. 


te oeh formed from the Greek car fiſh, and .f 


mave 


„ 
. 


- 
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SARCOPHAG US, Zepzepey®+, in antiqui 
| | f quity, a ſort of 
coffin, or grave, wherein the ancients lai 8 
not a mind to burg. b g een they had 
The, word; as derived from the Greek, literally Gong. 
feeſh-eater ; becauſe at firſt, "oY uſed a fore of ebe gn 
making of tombs, which quickly conſumed the bodies, 
The quarries from whence they dug them were near a 15 
of Troas, named um. — They had the faculty to wag 
away a body to nothing, fave the teeth, in forty days F 
This flone reſembled a reddiſh pumice-ſtone, and had a ſal 
| = ing! 1 they pr m—_ veſſels of it to eure the gout, * 
which they put their ſeet, not ſuffering t |; 
there too lon e ee 
SARCOTICKS *, ern, in medicine, remed; 
to fill up wounds and ulcers with new fleſh z the * 
catnatives. Such are ſarcocolla, dragon's blood, Rankin. 
cenſe, c. See INCARNATIVE and Erut orie. 
The word is ſormed from the Greek cast fleſh, 
SARDIAN, SaRDoIN, or Lapis Sarvius a preciou 
of a blood colour, half tranſparent; the lame with = 
we otherwiſe call a Cornelian.. See Corng Lian, 
The moſt beautiful Sardiant, are thoſe brought from about 
Babylon: thoſe of Sardinia,, whenc they take their name, 


temptible ones, found near St. Mauro in Albania; and other 
very ſmall ones, about the Rhine, in Bobemia, Sileſia, "yt 
To givethem the greater luſtre, it is uſual in ſetting them, 
to lay filver-leaf underneath. The Sardian is moſt uſed 
for ſeals, as graving eakily, yet taking a fine poliſh, 
"The author, of the book falſely aſcribed to Albertus Mag- 
nus, attributes ſeyeral wonderful virtues to this ſtone. Se 
AGATE, Gru, Ge. OE I 
1 3 2 . See Risus Sardonius. 
DONYX, Lande, a kind of precious ſton rtaking 
artly of the ſardian, and partly of the onyx. ? . 
It is ſemi-tranſparent, and reddiſh bordering on white, 
ſomewhat like the nail of the hand: in ſome, the red in- 


SARRASIN, or SARRAZIN,. in fortification, a. kind of 
portcullice, otherwiſe called an herſe,. which is hung with 
ropes over the gate of a town, or fortreſs, and let fall in 
caſe of a ſurprize. | See HERSE and PorTcpLLICe. _ 
SARSAPARILLA, 'SALSAPARILLA, or SAR$A, a, medi- 
cinal plant, growing in New Spain, Peru, Cc. chiefly 
uſed in decoctions, and potions for the venereal. diſeaſe ; be- 
ing eſteemed a great abſorbent and ſweetner; and, on that 
ſcore, ſometimes taken as a tea. See Roor. | 
Its root, which is the part in uſe, divides itſelf into a great 
number of filaments, ſix or ſeven foot long; of the thick- 
neſs of a quill : it is browniſh without ſide, and White with- 
in, only marked with two red ſtreaks... Its branches creep 
on oy earth, or along the trunks of other trees, Ec. as the 
Ivy ons. ib ett Wt 
Jo be good, it muſt be very dry, its reel eaſy to 
cleave; and, in cleaving, muſt not yield any duſt : when 
boiled in water, it muſt give it a red tincture. Some phyſi 
cians much doubt the medicinal virtue of this root; as it 
does not diſcover much, either in taſte, ſmell or cincture. 
There is another kind of ſarſa, the filaments of whole root 
are thicker, growing in the iſland: Marignan, on the 
of Braſil : this is not eſteemed ſo good as the former. 
There is a third kind brought from Muſcovy, whole roots 
are ſtill bigger, but good for nothing but to burn. 
SARTORIUS, in anatomy, the | Taylor's muſcle ; 3 muſcle 
thus called, becauſe ſerving to throw one leg a-croſs the 
other. See MUSCLE. 1 ITE; Na 
It is alſo called Longus tibiæ, and F cialis; and is an antt- 
goniſt to the . — om | ee (Age! A. 1. 7 
. fig. 2. u. 38. See allo the article LON 
SI a yellow, odoriferous wood, of a briſk, F. 
matic ſcent, ſomewhat reſembling fennel; the produce rig 
tree whereof there an whole foreſts grown in Flor 
Virginia, '&c. See Woon... 3 
The natives call it Pavama, the Spaniards and F rench allo 
Cimamon- Mood; becauſe, at the conqueſt of | . 
under Ferdinand Soto, in 1558, they imagined this © 
been the true cinnamon - tree. „ee 
The lignum Saſſafras, chiefly its bark, wherein me. 
pal virtue is ſuppoſed to reſide, was former ſold at an it 


the cure of the Nee e It is very drying and not, 
though not quite ſo much as the guaiacum. F 
bag, ma on into faſſiion in families, 23 . 
tea, Which the ſhavings of it make agreeable, enoug 3 
the ſcandal of being good in venereal Sales, 18 F; 

to it, and prevents a deal of good being done Vit. 
It is eſteemed in the gout, ſciatica, and "gr 12 5 95 
Chuſe that covered with a thick bark, reddilh, ane gen 


of a Tharp taſte, and a ſtrong aromatic ſmell. 48s, 


are in the ſecond claſs, There are others, and thoſe no con- 


credible price, to be uſed wit ſarſaparilla and . in 


PRA 


SAT 


tutes, denotes a kind of wear with 
SASSE, 1 in navigable rivers for the dam- 
flood- gates 


ö the ſtream of water, as occaſion requires, 
1 e be 2 of boats, and barges to, and from. 
0 
See WEAR» f England, is called a Lock ; in the river 
T his, in the ey na 3 places a Sluice. See SL uIcx. 
Lee, LITE, SATELLES, Guard; à perſon attending on 
SATELS "cher for his ſafety, or to be ready to execute his 
- * See GUARD, c. x Che 
pp ag the eaſtern emperors, Satellite expreſſed the dignity 
ane S of captain of the life-guard. 
The term was aſterwards applied to the vaſſals or lords; 


and afterwards, to ſuch as held fees, called Sergeanties. See 
ye py aſtronomy, certain ſecundary planets, moy- 
PALEY und the other planets, as the moon does round the 
N 1. thus called, becauſe always found attending them 
from riſing to ſetting, and making the tour of the ſun to- 
ether with them. See PLANET. | 5 
The Satellites move round their primary plancts, as their 
centres, by the ſame laws as thoſe primary ones do round 
their centre, the ſun. For the phyſical cauſe of their mo- 
tions, fee GRAVITY : ſee alſo SYSTEM. 8 
be words moon, and Satellite, are ſometimes uſed indif 
ferently ; and thus we ſay, either Jupiter's moons, or Jupi- 
ter's Satellites : but ordinarily we diſtinguiſh ; reſtraining the 
term man, to the carth's Satellite; and Satellite to the little 
moons lately diſcovered about Jupiter and Saturn. See 
ON. | | 134 4 . 
= Satellites were unknown till our time; Co needing the 
aſliſtance of the teleſcope to render them viſible. See T x- 
LESCOPE, and ASTRONOMY» - | 
We do not know of any Satellites, . beſides thoſe juſt men- 
tioned ; nor is there any great foundation to hope that 
more {hall be diſcovered hereafter, as the longeſt, and the 
moſt exquiſite teleſcopes have already been applied. 
SATELLITES of Jupiter, are four little ſecundary planets, 
performing their revolutions about. Jupiter, as that planet 
does round about the ſun. See JUPITER. Art 
dimon Marius, mathematician of the elector of Branden- 
burgh, about the end of November in 1609, obſerved three 
little ſtars moving round Jupiter's body, and proceeding a- 
long with him; and in January 1610, found a fourth. —In 
January 1610, Galileo obſerved the ſame in Italy; and the 
ſame year publiſhed his obſervations 3 from which time com- 
menced the obſervation of the circumjovial Satellites. 


| 


Galileo, in honour of his patron, firſt called them aftra | 


Medicæa, Mediczan ftars : Marius, the firſt diſcoverer, 
called that next Jupiter, Mercurius Fovialis, Jupiter's Mer- 
cury ; the ſecond, Venus Jovialis, Jupiter's Venus; the third 
Lahn Jovialis, and the fourth Saturnus Jovialis, Jupiter's 
aturn. 
Indeed, Anthony Maria Schyrlæus de Rheita, a capuchin of 
Cologne, imagined, that, beſides the four known Satellites 
of Jupiter, he had diſcovered five more, the 29th of De- 
cember, anne 1642, and in honour of Urban VIII. the 
pope then reigning, denominated them Sidera Urbanocto- 
viang. — But upon Nauda's communicating the obſervation 
to Gaſſendus, who had obſerved Jupiter on the ſame day, 
he ſoon perceived that the monk had miſtaken five fixed 
ſtars, in the effuſion of the water of Aquarius, marked in 
Tycho's catalogue 24, 25, 26, 2 7 and 28, for Satellites of 
Jupiter: whence it is no wonder they ſhould appear to the 
diſcoverer to move a contrary way to that of the reſt, viz. 
from welt to eaſt. See Epift, Gaſſand. ad Gab. Naud. de 
ngvem ſtellis circa Jovem viſts. | * 
| — and nature of Jupiters SATELLITES,—1*. They 
wy appear in a clear ſky, when Jupiter interpoſes between 
2 and the ſun; that is, are eclipſed by him. 
ence it follows, that they are deſtitute of light, . when the 


an 5 1ays, Which are propagated in right lines, are, inter- 
upiter : and hence it follows, that they are o- 
our moon, and are illumined. by the ſun. | 


cepted by J 
Paque bodies like 


And hence, ſince Jupi amine f 

; unde Jupiter does not illumine his Satellites 

"ou paces behind him; he himſelf, in that ſide oppoſite 
the lun, is deſtitute of all light. 

22. When the Satellites 


if 
diſk 8 round macula or ſpot is obſerved in Jupiter's 


lite itſelf ich is ſometimes found bigger even than the Satel- 


2 ace the Satellites a 
t . 

Poſite the tas and muſt therefore project a ſhadow, op- 
adows of the Sat 


of th ei 
e ſhadow is a circle, the ſhadow itſelf is conical: and 


hence it f 

to ſenſe, Dons that the hgure of the Satellites, at leaſt, as 
3%. If whe R 
of the $ 


atellites happen to be between the ſame, its light 


telt be. , and is loſt in Jupiter's light,—Thus V. Maraldi | 
h of March 1707, through a te- | 
ur foot, he obſerved the fourth of Jupi- | 


us, that on the 
[cope of thirty-fo wy 


are interpoſed between Jupiter and | 


re opaque bodies, and are illu- | | EF 
The great diſtance between the fourth and fifth Satellite, 
the round ſpots ſeen in Jupiter, are the | 
elites, Hence alſo, ſincè the interſeRion | 


n the earth is between Jupiter and the ſun, any | 


S AT 


but it had no ſooner got off the diſk, than it reſumed its 
uſual brightneſs. A like ſpot he obſerved on the 4th of 
April, from an immerſion of the third Satellite ; but, on 
the 11th of April, upon watching an immerſion of the 
ſame Satellite, he found it appeared wholly, without leaving 
any ſpot at all.— The ſame phznomenon was alſo obſerved 
at other times by M. Caſſini. 
In effect, both Caſſini and Maraldi have frequently obſerved 
very ſurprizing changes in the apparent magnitudes of the 
Satellites, when there was nothing in their diſtance, either 
from the earth, ſun, or Jupiter, to occaſion ſuch varia- 
tions.—E, gr. The fourth Satellite, which is frequently the 
leaſt of all, ſometimes appears the biggeſt: and the third, 
which is ordinarily the biggeſt, ſometimes only appears e- 
qual, and ſometimes leſs, than any of the reſt. 
Hence, ſince Jupiter's Satellites are illumined by the ſun, 
even when immerged in the light of Jupiter, and yet, not- 
withſtanding this, ſometimes appear dark, and ſometimes 
diſappear ; there muſt be ſome changes in their atmoſpheres, 
to prevent the equable reflection of the ſun's rays, from the 
ſeveral parts of the atmoſphere.— To the ſame cauſe it is 
owing that their ſhadows are ſometimes ſeen bigger than 
themſelves. ares Br gy vs 
Periodical times of Fupiter's SATELLITEs,—The periads, or 
revolutions of Jupiter's Satellites are found from their con- 
junctions with Jupiter, after the ſame manner as thoſe of 
the primary planets are found from their oppoſitions to the 
ſun, See PERIOPD, Ec. 
By this method, Caſſini found the periods of the ſeveral Sa- 
tellites to be as ſollow. | 


Firſt Satellite 1 Day 18 Hours 28 Min. 36 Seconds 
Second Satellite 3 13 18 52 
Third Satellite 7 1 390 40 

Fourth Satellite 16 18 05 06 


Diſtance of Fupiter's SATELLITES from Jupiter. — As in the 
primary planets, with regard to the ſun, ſo in the Satellites, 
with regard to their primaries, the ſquares of the periodical 
times are in a triplicate ratio of their diſtances therefrom.— 
To determine the diſtance by obſervation, they meaſure 
them with a micrometer, in ſemi-diameters of Jupiter.— 
T heſe diſtances, according to Caſſini, are as follow. 

The firſt Satellite diſtant from Jupiter's centre, | 

5 f ſemi-diameters of Jupiter 


The ſecond Satellite 9 ſemi-diameters _ 
The third Satellite 44 | 
The fourth Satellite 25 and one 3d. 


Hence, as the ſemi-diameter of Jupiter is equal to 27 r 
ſemi-diameters of the earth, the diſtance of the firſt Satellite 
from. the centre of Jupiter is 166 ſemi-diameters of the 
earth; that of the ſecond 249 and a half; that of the 
third 389 ; and that of the fourth 884. | 
Eclipſes of Fupiter's SATELLITES, See ECLIPSE. 
SATELLITES of Saturn, are five little ſtars revolving about 
Saturn, See SATURN. | | | 
The firſt was diſcovered by M. Huygens, anno 1655, March 
the 25th, by means of a teleſcope twelve foot long: the 
other four, at different times, by M. Caflini, viz. thoſe two 
next Saturn, in March 1684, by help of Campani's Glaſſes, 
of one hundred, and one hundred and thirty-ſix foot long: 
the third in December 1672, by a teleſcope of Campani's, 


the fourth) in October 1671, by a teleſcope of ſeventeen 
foot. Moſt, perhaps all, of the phænomena obſerved of Ju- 
piter's Satellites, are alſo found exhibited by thoſe of Saturn. 
Thus, they are found ſometimes bigger, and ſometimes leſs : 
the fifth is ſometimes, alſo, found eclipſed, Sc. And hence, 
there is no doubt, but they are of the ſame nature, &c. See 
SATELLITES of Jupiter. | | 
The periodical times FA the SATELLITES of Saturn, according 


to MH. Caſſini, are as follow. 
Firſt Satellite I Day 21 Hours 18 Min. 31 Seconds. 
Second Satellite 2 R e 
Third Satellite 4 13 47 16 
Fourth Satellite 15 22 41 11 
Fifth Satellite 74 7 125 57 


De diſtances of Saturn's SATELLITES from his centre, ac- 
| cording to the ſame M. Caſſini, arg as fallow. 

. Firſt Satellite 42) Semi- (1 

Second Satellite 54 / diam. \ 1 {| Diameter 

Third Satellite 8 pofSa-Y1 2 pof Saturn's 
Fourth Satellite 18 \turn, 4 ting. 


Fifth Satellite 54 Vor 104 


gave occaſion to Huygens to ſuſpect that there might be 
ſome intermediate one; or elſe, that the fifth might have 
ſome other Satellite moving round it, as its centre. | 

Dr. Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us a 
correction of the theory of the motion of the fourth or 
Huygenian Satellite. Its true period he makes 15 days, 22 
hours, 41 minutes, 6 ſeconds; its diurnal motion, 22 34 
38” 18” ; its diſtance from the centre of Saturn, 4 diame- 
ters of the ring ; and its orbit to be little or nothing diſtant 


er s moons paſſing over his bod . | ' . 
0. O L. II. No, CxXxXVII. in form of 1 dark ſpot 2 


an angle of 2 rees. 
thang ban SATIR 


of thirty-five foot ; and the fifth ( that of Huygens being - 


from that of the ring, interſecting the orbit of Saturn under 


— 4 
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SATIR and SATIRE. See the article Sa vn. 
SATISFACIENDUM capias ad. See CAPIAS. 
SATRAPA, or SATRAPES, in antiquity, the governor of 
a province among the ancient Perſians. 
King Darius uſually walked attended by his principal lords, 
and ſatrapæ, Q. Curtius. The kingdom of Perſia was di- 
vided into ſatrapies, or juriſdictions of ſatrapæ. 
The word is originally Perſian, ſignifying, ſtrictly, admiral, 
or commander of a naval army ; but was afterwards applied 
indifferently to all governors of province:,—In which ſenſe 
it was alſo borrowed by the Greeks, who uſed caxrpery; in 
the ſame ſignification. 
We alſo meet with the word in ſome ancient Engliſh char- 
ters of king Ethelred ; where the lords, who ſign next 
after the dukes, take the title of ſatrapes of the king.— 
Du Cange takes the word here to ſignify miniſters of the 
king. 
SAT TIN * or SATIN, a kind of ſilken ſtuff, very ſmooth, 
and ſhining, the warp whereof is very fine, and ſtands out; 


the woof coarſer, and hid underneath: on which depends 


that gloſs, and beauty, which gives it its price. 


* The word comes from the French Satin, which Menage de- 


rives further ſrom the Latin Seta, a briſtle, or hair; others 
from the Hebrew Sadin; or from the old French Sade and 
Sadinet, handſome, genteel. 
There are ſome ſattins quite plain, others wrought, ſome flow- 
ered with gold or ſilk, others ſtriped, &c.— All the varieties in 
the fabric of ſattins are made by uſing new warps, or woofs. 
The fineſt /attins are thoſe of Florence and Genoa ; yet, 
the French will not allow thoſe of Lyons any thing inferior 
thereto. The ſattins of Bruges have their warp of ſilk, and 
their woof of thread. | 
India (ns or ſattins of China, are ſilken ſtuffs, much 
like thoſe manufactured in Europe. Of theſe, ſome are 
plain, either white, or of other colours; others worked, ei- 
ther with gold, or ſilk, flowered, damaſked, ſtriped, Oc. 
They are moſtly valued becauſe of their cleaning, and 
bleaching eaſily, without loſing any thing of their luſtre, 
In other reſpects they are inferior to thoſe of Europe. 
F. le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe prepare their ſattins 
in dil, to give them the greater luſtre 3 but this makes the 
duſt liable to hang to them. 
SATTINET “, or SATTINADE, a very light, thin ſort 
of ſattin, chiefly uſed by the ladies for ſummer night-gowns, 
Sc. and ordinarily ſtriped. 


* The word is a diminutive of Sattir. 


SATURANTIA, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 


Abſorbents, See ABSORBENT. 
SATURDAY-STOP, a ſpace of time, in which of old it 
Was not lawful to take ſalmons, in the north, viz. from 
even-ſong on Saturday, till ſun- riſing on Monday. 
SATURN, in aſtronomy, one of the primary planets; be- 
ing that which is furtheſt from the earth, and the ſun, and 
whoſe motion is the ſloweſt: thus characterized, B. See 
PLANET. | 
Saturn ſhines but with a feeble light, by reaſon of its diſ- 
tance, on which account, though the biggeſt of all the pla- 
nets, it appears the ſmalleſt. See PLAnerT. 
The period of Saturn, or the ſpace of time wherein he re- 


volves round the ſun, which makes his year, according to 


Kepler, is 29 years, 174 days, 4 hours, 58 minutes, 25 ſe- 
conds, and 30 thirds; whence his diurnal motion muſt be 2 
minutes, © ſeconds, 36 thirds. Though de la Hire makes 
his diurnal motion 2 minutes 1 ſecond. See REVOLUTION,— 
The inclination of his plane to that of the ecliptick, Kepler 


makes 29. 32', de la Hire, 2. 33. See INCLINATION.— | 


Its mean diſtance from the ſun is 326925 ſemi-diameters 
of the earth; and from the earth 210000 of the ſame. See 
Dis Axck. Its ſmalleſt diameter, according to Huygens, 
is 30 ſeconds: the proportion of its diameter to that of the 
earth, as 20to 1; of its ſurface to that of the earth, as 400 


to i; of its ſolidity to that of the earth, as x to 8000, See | 


DI1iAMETER and SEMI-DIAMETER. 

Dr. Halley obferves, in the preface to his catalogue of the 
ſouthern ſtars, that he has found Saturn to have a flower 
motion than is aſſigned him in the tables: this irregularity, 
we may hope, is abundantly rectified in his own tables now 
in the preſs. - 


It is doubted whether or no Saturn, like the other planets, 


revolves on his axis: it does not appear from any aftrono- | 


mical obſervations that he does; and there is one circum- 


ſtance that ſhould ſeem to argue the contrary, viz, that 


whereas the earth, and other planets, which we know do 
revolve on their axis, have their equatorial diameter greater 


than their polar, nothing like this is obſerved in Saturn, See 
EARTH. : 


The diſtance of Saturn from the ſun being ten times greater | 


than that of the earth from the ſame, it is found, that the 
apparent diameter of the ſun ſeen from him, will not exceed 
3 minutes, which is but little more than twice the diameter 


of Venus.—The ſun's diſk, therefore, to an inhabitant of | 
Saturn, will appear 100 times leſs than it does to us, and | 


both its light and heat be diminiſhed in the ſame proportion. 
See SUN. by : 


I he phaſes of Saturn are very various and extraordinary, and 


|  Saturnillus taught the ſame errors with his maſter, in Syria. 


SAT 


long perplexed the aſtronomers, who coul a 
meaning of ſuch irregularity : thus — K the 
be ſometimes moneſpherical, ſometimes triſpherical * to 
anſated, elliptico-anſated, and ſpherico-cuſpidated 3 "wh 
gens plainly ſhews, that all theſe mon SOON Uny. 


a 062 l it all ſtrou 
owing to the imperfection of the teleſcojes — are 
uſed. Huygens, upon obſerving him very attentively wi 


much better glaſſes, reduced all his phaſes to th ; 

ones, viz. round, brachiated "ee principal 

Axsæ, wh e 

One thing Saturn has peculiar to himſelf, viz 3 »: ; 

ſurrounds his middle like an arch, 4 — ths bort wack 

globe, without touching him any where; the diameter, — t 

of more than double that of the planet which it ſur — 

the former containing 45 diameters of the earth Ne 
2 : 5 Atte 

only 20. When raiſed enough to be out of the ſhadow 6 

the body of Saturn, it reflects the light of the ſun very — . | 
ly. R the ring, Dr. Keill obſerves ke 4 
one of the ſpace between its outer o 
the ſurface of hs phate NR meh bad 
This ring is found to be an opaque, ſolid, but ſm 
even body.— It was Galileo ft diſcovered e 
Saturn was not round; but it was Huygens firſt found tha 
its inequality was in form of a ring; the diſcovery of which 
he publiſhed in 1659, in his Sy/ftema Saturnianum,—ſt ; 
2 2 or P the ring revolves round the * 
its uſe an n are ſtill a myſtery.— For its 
Sc. See RI K. on 4 9 
Saturn performs his courſe round the ſun, attended with five 
ſatellites, or ſecondary planets ; the periods, diſtance; 25 
whereof, ſee under SATELLITES. 18 

SATURN, in chymiſtry, ſigniſies lead; in regard that metal 
is ſuppoſed to lie immediately under the influence of this 
planet. See LEad. 

SATURN, in heraldry, denotes the black colour in the coats 
of arms of ſovereign princes; anſwering to diamond in the 
coats of noblemen ; and fable in thoſe of gentlemen. See 
SABLE, Ce. 

SAT URNALIA, in antiquity, feats celebrated among the 
Romans, in honour of the god Saturn. See Ft asr. 
The Saturnalia held three days; beginning on the 16th, 
_ ſay, the 17th, and others the 18th day of Decem- 

r. 8 

During the ſolemnity the ſlaves were reputed maſters; they 
were allowed to ſay any thing; and in fine, were ſerved at 
table by the maſters themſelves. Every thing run into de- 
bauchery and diſſoluteneſs, and nothing was heard or ſeen in 
the city of Rome, but the din, riot, and diſorder of a peo- 
ple wholly abandoned to joy, and pleaſure. 

M. Dacier obſerves, that the Saturnalia were not only cele- 
brated in honour of Saturn, but alſo to keep up the remem- 
brance of the golden age, when all the world was on a level. 
It was a piece of religion not to begin any war, or execute 
any criminal during this feaſt. | 
The Saturnalia were not only obſerved at Rome, but alſo in 
Greece; and were, in reality, much older than Rome itſelf, 
Some aſcribe their inſtitution to the Pelaſgi, who were 
caft upon the iſland of Delos; others to Hercules, and 0- 
thers to Janus, —Goropius Becanus makes Noah the author 
of them. Orig. lib. 4. That patriarch, he tells us, in the 
ark, inſtituted a feaſt to be held in the tenth month, in me- 
mory of this, that in that month, the tops of the mountains 
began to appear above the water; and this he makes the 


origin of the Saturnalia : but it is very probable the year 


then begun in autumn, and of conſequence December could 
not be the tenth month. Voſſius goes ſtill higher, and will 
have it, that the Saturn, in honour of whom this feaſt was 
inſtituted, was Adam. 

SATURNILLIANS. See the article SA TURNINIANS. 

SATURNINE, or SATURNIAN, a term applied to perſons 
ofdark, ſullen, melancholic compleQions ; as being ſuppoſed 
under the predominancy of Saturn, or at whole births Saturn 
was the aſcendant. 3 

SATURNINIANS, or SaTURNILLIANS, a ſect of ancient 
Gnoſticks; thus called from their chief Saturnillus, or 
Saturninus, a diſciple of Menander, the famous Gnoſtick. 
See GN OST IcE. | | | 


See MENANDRIANS. | 
SATYR ®, SaTYRUs, EATYPOS, in the heathen r 
a fabulous kind of ſemi- god, who with the Fauns, and Syl- 
vans, preſided over groves, and foreſts, under the direction 

of Pan. See Gor, HERO, c. 3 
The word is uſually derived from Sathe, agu, which, in the 
ancient Greek, ſignified the virile member; theſe deities be- 

ing ſuppoſed much addicted to laſciviouſneſs. a 
The Satyrs were painted half men, half goats: the upper 


part was human, excepting for horns on the head; the lo 


er brutal, with the tail and legs of a. goat; the whole co- 
vered with hair. | | | 


Fauns, and Panes. See 81L EN and FaUNs. S 
Nonnus, in his Dionyfiaca, makes the Satyrs — 2 5 
Mercury, and a Doric nymph, called Tpthima, and gu 


us the names of ſeveral, vis. Pzminius, Thyaſus, pre Lach | 


1 


The poets uſually conſound the Satyrs, Silvans, Sileni, 4 


SAT 


Phlegræus, Lycon, &c.—-Mem- 
the chorus, Ord, Yen ares of Heraclea, derives 


10 non, in has, and a Naiad, called Nicza. 

2 the Sah 3 hs dramatis perſonæ in the ancient 
5 Satyrs tragedies, which gave riſe to a new ſpecies of poetry, 
are 


See the article following. 


ad 8 in a literary ſenſe, ſigni- 
. RA, OF © ATIRA, J ry 2 

"th , 2 of diſcourſe wherein any perſon is repre- 
pal es al but more particularly a poem, wherein mens follies, 
£3, hended 3 ſed, in order to their reformation, 


and vices are wittily expo 


107 rd has been the occaſion of a notable 
* origin c The common opinion, ſupported 
die er, Heinſius and Voſſius, deduces it from the Greek 
þy Sca Cages a ſort of Sylvan deities, by the Romans 
2 3 90 whoſe petulancy and wantonneſs this ſort 
or m Gtion is ſuppoſed to bear ſome reſemblance. — On 
” lich Going ſatyr is conſidered as a poem of a wanton, 
bo "Ieentious nature, which like the Satyrs, turns things 
ws fide down to find occaſion for cenſure, and ridicule. — 
0 rar nn on the contrary, followed by Spanheim and Da- 
"1. the Roman /atyr not from the Grecian divinities 


and cier, derives hich they aſſert it bears no relation, but 
„to WMC they aller \ p...6 
e of a Tas Zaki uſed for plenum full, a thing to which 
that king is wanting, — Thus it is, ſatur color *, denotes wool 
nich 3 are Mas ſufficiently imbibed the colour, ſo that its dye 


cannot be further heightened: ſo ſatur meſſis denoted a 


f eſt >; and ſatur geſtus, a various one ©,—From 
C ry —— ſatura, which was alſo written /atira with 


mus for maxumus 3 and optimus for optumus. But 

7 2 i0 * be obſerved, is an adjective, referring to a 
= 3 ſubſtantive underſtood, which here is /anx ; ſatura lanx be- 

* 3 ing the name of a baſon filled with all manner of fruits, 

ich the Romans offered yearly to Ceres and Bacchus, as 
their firſt fruits. Thus the grammarian Diomedes: Lanx re- 
ferta wariis multiſque primitiis, ſacris Cereris inferebatur, & a 
copia & ſaturitate rei, ſatu ra vocabatur. Thence alſo the 
word ſatura Was 4 plied to other mixtures ; particularly to 
2 diſh conſiſting of ſeveral ſorts of meats : Quoddam genus far- 
ciminis multis rebus refertum ſaturum dicit Varrowecitari *. And 
the fame term was alſo tranſlated to works of genius: thus, 
lexes ſaturæ denoted laws conſiſting of many heads or ti- 

ties, as in Feſtus : ſatura &ft lex multis allis legibus conferta. — 
And the ancient Gloſſ. ſatura Ne r Ah,. Such, 


th, c. gr. is this, Vultiſne, jubetiſne cum Fugurtha bellum compo- 
m- natur, & fedus feriatur : elephantos tradat, item omnes tranſ- 

fugas, &c.—Hence alſo a thing was ſaid per ſaturam fieri, 
h when it was done haſtily and confuſedly : thus per ſaturam 
12 legem ferre, was to paſs a law confuſedly and in the lump, 


without collecting the votes.—Laſtly, ſatura alſo became 
the title of ſeveral books, as of that of Peſcennius Feſtus, 
who wrote hiflortas 2 or per ſaturam. From the 
whole it is inferred, that the ſatyrical pieces of the poets 
were ſo called, as being various, and miſcellaneous compoſi- 
tions; or as Porphyrion expreſſes it, quod multis & warits re- 
bus hoc carmen refertum eff. —On this principle it is urged, 
the word ſhould be written in Latin with an « or i, ſatura or 


with a y, do it as tuppoſing with Scaliger, and others, that 


from Satyrus came ſatyra, which Caſaubon labours hard to 
diſprove, by ſhowing, that from ſatyrus could never be 


d 0- difference between the Greek ſatyric poems and the Roman 
"wi ſatire —Scaliger nevertheleſs defends the ancient etymon 
ar from the Greek Zervg®-, which he makes the origin of the 

Latin ſatur, ſatura lanx, &c, which according to him were 


appellations firſt uſed in the ſacrifices and ceremonies of 
Bacchus, where fatyrs were rehearſed : Non @ ſatura wel lege 
vel lance dicta eſt, ut fruſira ac temere ſatagum trammatici ; 
quin has a ſatyris dictas puto: cum lancibus enim proibant, & 
caniſtellis pomorum omni genere plenis, quibus nymphas allice- 
rent *, — In effect, ſatyrical poetry, according to this critick, 
may be naturally enough deduced from the wantonneſs of the 
Satyrs : and what confirms it is, that ZeTupiong is rendered 
m ancient gloſſes by ludioz and ſatyrical, by ludicrous, or- 
wry Ke. Thus Seneca's ſatyr is called ludus, and Horace 
— Perfius uſe Iadere for eri bere ſatyras*,—* V. Plin. Hife. 
SS 30. C. 10. b Sever. in tna. v. 12. © Manil.1. 35 
Hd 0. Diomed. 1.3. *Scal. Poet. I. 1. c. 12. f V. Dan. 


p. wo? Satyr. . — L 2. Sage. 1628, 12 Fab. The/. 


| wright "_y 2 affinity to raillery, ridicule, lampoon, li- 
8 e oppoſed to panegy ric. See LIBEBL, PA- 

3 c.— The reaſon why ſatyrs generally pleaſe, 
Panegyrics tire the readers, ſeems to be, becauſe the 


former are co 
bn Beam, 1 7 ws and the latter falſe.—/, Journ. 


Mon —_— calls his two books of 
ver 42 or Satyre, two words which at firſt ſight preſent 
very different ideas. See SERMONES | 


he chief . 1 | 
and Pere % * among the ancients are, Horace, Juvenal 


5 Frenchz ans ene moderns, Regnier and Boileau in 
A for dung, He. among the Engliſh. 3 
riety, We to be lively, pleaſant, moral, and fullof va- 
harris m Juvenal and Horace excelled, though their 
PRE, pon to be read without caution.— Among the 


Satyrs, indifferently either 


go be fe ſatyriſt, one of the moſt eſſential 
Ives 8 a entiments which are beautiful in this 
pſi. proceed from that quality in the au- 
rus, | 8 


ſatira, and in Engliſh only with an i. They who write it, 


the Sylvan Satyri gave name to this compoſition, and that 


for med ſatyra, but ſatyrica, and by explaining the great 


| 


| 
; 
| 
ö 


4 


1 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Oldham, Rocheſter, Buckingham, | 


we burleſque. 


S A T 


thor. It is good- nature produces that diſdain of all baſeneſs, 
vice and folly, 'which prompts the poet to expreſs himſelf 
with ſmartneſs againſt the errors of men, but without bit- 
terneſs towards their perſons. It is this quality keeps the 
mind in equanimity, and never lets an offence unſeaſonably 
throw a man out of his character. When Virgil ſaid, he 
that did not hate Bavius might love Mzvius, he was in per- 
fect good humour, and was not ſo much moved at their ab- 
ſurdities, as paſſionately to call them ſots, or blockheads in 
a direct invective, but laughed at them with a delicacy of 
ſcorn, without any mixture of anger. The beſt good man 
with the worſt-natured muſe, was the character among us of 
a gentlemen as famous for his humanity, as his wit. In 
reality, the ordinary ſubjects for ſatyr are ſuch as incite the 
greateſt indignation in the beſt tempers, and conſequently 
men of ſuch a make are beſt qualified for ſpeaking of them : 
ſuch men can behold vice 2nd folly, when they injure per- 
ſons with whom they are wholly unacquaintcd, with the 
ſame ſeverity as others reſent the ills they feel themſelves.— 
In all the writings of Horace and Juvenal, there is not one 
ill- natured expreſſion ; not one ſentence of ſeverity which 
does not apparently proceed from the contrary diſpoſition,— 
Z. Tatl. Ne. 242. T. 4. p. 219. ſeq. 

Satyr may be divided with regard to the meaſure, and kind 
of verſe, as well as the manner of the poem, and the cha- 
racter, into zarrative, dramatich, mixed, &c. | 
Narrative, is a ſimple narration or recital of abuſes in the 
poet's own perſon. —Such is the firſt of Juvenal. 
Dramatic, is that wherein ſeveral perſons diſcourſe together; 
whether they be nameleſs, as in the firſt of Perſius; or have 
names, as of Catius and Damaſippus. 

Mixt, is compounded of both the former ; as that fine one 
of Horace, bam forte via ſacra. | 
Grave, and animated, which inveigh with warmth and ear- 
neſtneſs againſt corruption, and vice in every ſhape, —As 
thoſe of Juvenal and Perſius. 

Sportive, and lighter, which ſeem to play with mens follies, 
but in playing omit no opportunity of making them feel the 
laſh.—Such are thoſe of Horace, hence faid to be ſermons 
proprora. | 

The grave ſort brandiſhes a naked ſword ; the fportive pre- 
ſents a thyrſus, like that of the ancient Satyrs ſurrounded 
with vine leaves, with which it ſtabs unawares. The heat 
of the former ſometimes degenerates into fury, and indigna- 
tion ; and the calmneſs of the latfer ſometimes ſinks to mere 
raillery. But be een the two extremes are a great num- 
ber of intermediate ſpecies and degrees. The former, eſpe- 
cially when dictated by paſſion, is much eaſieſt: nothing is 
more difficult than to make people of taſte laugh, even at 
the expence of others, The attaining of this muſt be the 
fruit of genius and talents, rather than rules : perhaps it may 
be unneceſſary to explain either; fince vanity, ſelf- love, 
and even malice are maſters more than ſufficient for a poet 
who wants not wit, and judgment. Thus Juvenal: Si na- 
tura negat, facit indignatio verſum ; and Boileau : La colere 
ſuffit & vaut un Apollon.—V. Mourg. Trait. de la pref. 
Franc. c. 4. Mem. de Treu. Nov. 1723. p. 2150. 


In peruſing the writings of the two leaders of the two ſorts 


of ſatyr laſt mentiored, it may not be unneceſſary to con- 
ſider, that they lived in very different times: Horace was 
intimate with a prince of the greateſt goodneſs, and huma- 
nity 3 and his court was formed after his example: therefore 
the faults that poet falls upon were little inconfiſtencies in 
behaviour, falſe pretences to politeneſs, or impertinent affec- 
tations of what men were not fit for, Vices of a coarſer 
ſort could not come under his conſideration, or enter the pa- 
lace of Auguſtus.— Juvenal, on the other hand, lived under 
Domitian, in whoſe reign every thing great and noble wag 
baniſhed the habitations of the men in power. Therefore 


| he attacks vice as it paſſes by in triumph, not as it breaks 


into converſation. The fall of empire, contempt of glory, 
and a general degeneracy of manners, are before his eyes in 
all his writings.—In the days of Auguſtus, to have talked 


like Juvenal had been madneſs, or in thoſe of Domitian, 


like Horace, Morality and virtue are every where recom- 
mended in Horace, as became a man in a polite court, from 


the beauty, propriety, and convenience of purſuing them: 


vice and corruption are attacked by Juvenal in a ſtyle which 
denotes, he fears he ſhall not be heard unleſs he calls to them 
in their own language, with a bare-faced mention of the 
villanies and obſcenities of his contemporaries JV. Tatl. 
T... e e 
T he Italians divide ſatyr into ſeriaus, as that in common 
uſe; and jocoſe, giocoſa, which they alſo call berneſca, and 
See BURLESQUE. 
Their chief ſatyriſis in the ſerious way are, Dante (whom 
they particularly call Principe Satirico) Arioſto, Aretine, Er- 
cole Bentivoglio, Luigi Alamanni, Jacobo Soldani, Lorenzo 


Azzolino, Salvator Roſa, Lud. Adimari, and Benedetto 


Menzini *.—T hoſe who have excelled in the joco/e kind are, 
Franceſco Berni (the inventor of it) Mauro, Firenzuola, 
Caſa, Coppetta Varchi Laſca, Caporali d, &c.—* V. Bian- 
chin della Satira Italiana, P. I. p. 9. Giorn, de Letter d'[tal. 
T. 20. p. 306. »Id. ibid. P. II. p. 25, Giorn. p. 310. {nn 
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Satyr is divided into general, which is levelled at common 
abuſes wherein numbers are equally intereſted : and panes 
which points out and expoſes particular characters. Which 
laſt, as it affects mens reputation, on which their intereſt 
greatly depends, is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from deſamation, 
and ſcandal. See INFAMous and SCANDAL. : 
To this laſt claſs belong moſt of thoſe which bear the title 
of Anti as the Anti-Baillet of Menage, with which M. 
Baillet was ſo ſtung, that he compoſed a treatiſe expreſs on 
perſonal ſatyrs which bear the title Anti; to ſhew the immo- 
rality, and unlawfulneſs of them, and their contrariety to 
the precepts of the goſpel. . See ANTI. 
It is further objected to this kind of ſatyr, that a publick 
detection, far from producing the effect it is deſigned for, re- 
formation, is apt to drive men to deſperation, and harden 
them in their courſe. The excellent author of the treatiſe 
of the Government of the Tongue, ſpeaking of uncharitable 
truths, ſays, a diſcovery of this kind ſerves not to reclaim, 
but enrage the offender, and precipitate him into farther de- 
grees of ill, Modeſty and fear of ſhame is one of thoſe na- 
tural reſtraints which the wiſdom of heaven has put on man- 
kind : and he who once ſtumbles, may yet by acheck of that 
bridle recover himſelf again. But when by a publick detec- 
tion he is fallen under that infamy he feared, he will be then 
apt to diſcard all caution, and to think he owes himſelf the 
utmoſt pleaſures of vice at the price of his reputation.— Nay, 
perhaps he advances farther, and ſets up for a reverſed ſort of 
fame, by being eminently wicked : thus he who before was 
but a clandeſtine diſciple, becomes a doctor of impiety.— 
Doubtleſs it was this ſort of reaſoning that induced our wiſe 
legiſlators lately to repeal the law which put the brand of in- 
famy in the face of felons. —In effect, where crimes are e- 
normous, the delinquent deſerves little pity, yet the reporter 
may deſerve leſs. J. Tatl. No. 74. T. 2. p. 154. ſeq. See 
alſo N?. 76. p. 166. ſeg. 
Greek SATYR.—Caſaubon makes a diſtinction between the /a- 
tyrical poetry of the Greeks, and the /atyr of the Romans, 
which he maintains was peculiar to themſelves ; in which 
alſo he ſeems to be juſtified by Quintilian. Satyra guidem tota 
neftra et, in qua primus inſignem laudem adeptus Lucilius a. 
hich ſame Lucilius is alſo expreſly ſaid by Horace to have 
been the firſt /atyrical poet b. | 


Eft Lucilius auſus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem. 

For a like reaſon Horace calls ſatyr, Græcis intactum carmen, 
a ſort of poetry unknown to the Greeks. Spanheim in his 
fine preface to the Czfars of the emperor Julian, has ſhown 
five or ſix eſſential differences between thoſe two poems. 
The Greeks chiefly reprehended vice, &c. © in their drama's; 
though they had alſo a ſort of narrative poems called Silli, 
like the Roman and our ſatyrs. Theſe Silli were cutting, 


or ſarcaſtick poems, as may be eaſily ſeen by the fragments | 


of Timon's Silli; with this difference, that the Greek Silli 
were parodies from one end to the other, which cannot be 
ſaid of the Roman ſatyr. Or if we find ſometimes a paro- 
dy, it is what the poet did not deſign, and conſequently the 
parody does not make the eſſence of ſatyr, as it does that of 
the Silli .— V. Quint. It. Orat. I. 10. c. 1. * Hor. Sat. 
I. I. 2. v. 62. I. Caſaub. de Satyrica Græcor. Pocſi & 
Nomanor. Satyra. I. 2. Par. 1605.—* See Maſcov. Exerc. 
Prior. in Herat. Satyr. & 10. Langheinrich Difſ. de Timon. 
8 Lipſ. 17 20. & 1721. Stoll. Introd. ad Hift Liter. 
I. e. 3. 638. 

Scaliger, e all this, followed by ſome of the 
lateſt and beſt criticks, ſcruples not to derive the ſatyrical 
poetry of the Latins from that of the Greeks. According 
to theſe authors, ſatyr in its origin was a ſort of interlude 
in tragedy, wherein goat-footed Satyrs were introduced to 
alleviate the diſtreſs, and with their jeers and humour diver- 
ſify the ſolemnity of the tragick ſcene : much like the mimes 
in comedy, and the feſcennines in the Attellan ſports. See 
SATYRICAL, | 

At firſt it was only in the tragedies exhibited in the feaſts of 
Bacchus, that Satyrs, the ſuppoſed companions and prieſts of 
that god, were introduced: but afterwards they made a part 
in the ſolemnities of the other deities. So that ſatyr, in its 
firſt inſtitution, was wholly dramatick.—V. Scalig. Poet. 
I. I. c. 11 & 12. See alſo the article SATYRICAL. 
Roman Sar R. — Dacier, after Caſaubon, traces the inſtitu- 


tion of the Roman ahr very minutely ; and diſtinguiſhes |. 


three ſpecies or ſtates of it: the firſt dramatic, the ſecond 

narrative, the third that called the Varronian or Me- 
nippean ſahr. 1 

Te ancient Romans had been without any ſcenical enter- 
tainments ſor almoſt four hundred years; till chance and 
merriment in one of their feſtivals gave riſe to the ſaturnine 
and feſcennine verſes, which for ſome years ſupplied the 
place of theatrical performances. Theſe verſes were rude, 
and without any meaſure, being extemporary, and the pro- 

ductions of a ſavage people, who had no other inſtructois 
than the fumes of wine. Accordingly they were ſtuffed 


with groſs railleries, and accompanied with geſticulations and 
. dances. An idea of them may be formed by conceiving a 

knot of country fellows, dancing in a hobbling manner, 
— * . 3 I | | . 


_ neſs of the Romans for ſatyr, 


his verſion of Horace's Satyrs. “ V. Rapin Reflex fur la Putt. | 


SAT 


toſſing about their home-ſpun joker 
ther's failings. Thus 5 Eph 70 : 
Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia mers 
Ver jibus alternis opprobria ruſtica ſudit m 
The ancient Roman ſatyrs then were 2 ſort of; 
farces, where ſpectators and actors were indifferently deut 
—And thus they continued till the time of Liyi $99 
nicus, who firſt uttempted to write plays in denten Andro- 
Greeks. This new entertainment appearing more 5 = the 
perſect, drew crowds of ſpectators, which occaſi N 
ſatyrs to be neglected for ſome time; 'oned the 


bu 
wards reſumed, and tacked to the end ey were after. 


. s of : 
like the modern farces. They were annexed more pt 
uy 


to the Atellane pieces, and on this occaſion changed the; 
r 


name Satyrs for that of Exodia, which t 
tained, See Exo0DIum. 8 hey ever after re- 


After Livius Andronicus, Ennius havi 


poſing each O- 


ng obſerved the eager. 


imagined that 
commodated to the theatre, POCINS not ac- 


and pleaſantry of the theatrical ſatyr, 
ceſs, Accordingly, he wrote diſcou 
2 in which he took the liberty 
of verſe together, as hexameters with iambick tri 
trochaic tetrameters. In theſe pieces 00 * 
variety, raillery, alluſions, fables, and even dialogue . 
word every thing that conſtituted the charaQer and * 
of the firſt ſathyrs, except the dancing and muſick bi. 
cuvius ſucceeded, who alſo writ ſatyrs in imitation of his 
uncle, or according to others, his grandfather Ennius. When 
Pacuvius was in his prime, Lucilius was born, who allo 
compoſed /atyrs, ſomewhat of a new turn, endeavouring to 
imitate the character of the ancient Greek comedy, of 
which the Romans had but an imperfect image in their 
own ſatyrs. This ſeems to be what Horace meant when 
he ſaid, Satyr. 1. lib. 2. 
—Yid, cum ft Lucilius auſus 

Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem. 
He could not mean, that the Romans had no ſatyrs before 
Lucilius, ſince that poet was preceded by Ennius and Pacu- 
vius, whom he imitated. Horace's deſign was only to hint 
that Lucilius's manner and turn was new, that he had em- 
belliſhed this poem, inſomuch that he might be looked upon 
as its firſt author. But in fact, Lucilius only added to it a 
little more politeneſs and falt, without other alteration. And 
though like Ennius he did not mix together ſeveral forts of 
verſe in the ſame piece, yet he compoſed different poems, 
ſome of which were entirely hexameter, others iambic, and 
others trochaic, as appears from his fragments. 
The third kind of ſatyr was the Varronian or Menippean, ſo 
called from its author Varro, the moſt learned of the Ro- 
mans, and becauſe in this he imitated the manner of Me- 


would not fail of ſuc- 
rſes under the title of 
of mixing ſeveral forts 


nippus the Gadarenian, a cynic philoſopher. 


This /atyr was not only a miſcellany of different ſorts of 
verſe, but was alſo interlarded with proſe, and Greek, and 
Latin.—Seneca's poem on the death of Claudius, Petronius's 
Satyricon, Lucian's Dialogues, the Golden aſs of Apuleius, 
and the Cæſars of the emperor Julian, are ſo many ſatyrs in 
the YVarrenian taſte. To the ſame head may alſo be referred 
the Catholicon of Spain, the Moriz Encomium of Eraſmus, 
the Don Quixot of Cervantes d, the Advertiſements from 
Parnaſſus of Boccalini, the Tale of a Tub by Dr. 8. &c.— 
V. Dacier Diſcours ſur la Satire, in Mem. de Liter. de PA- 
cad. R. des Inſcr. T. 3. p. 246. ſeqq. And in the preface to 


en Partic. & 28. Oeuv. Diverſ. T. 2. p. 205. esl. 


SATYRICAL, ſomething relating to, or that partakes of 


the nature of ſatyr. See Sa TYR. 

We have ſatyrical poets; ſatyrical preachers, as South 1 5 
rical hiſtorians, as Burnet and Mezeray; ſatyrical ogra 
phers, as Apuleius and Montaign.—In the heathen theo- 


logy, we find a ſatyrical god, viz, Momus :. Homer in his 


Therſites gives the charadter of a ſahrical courtier. 1 


Dutch have been charged with ſatyrical prints, and medals; 


which have ſometimes coſt them dear. 1 
Satyrical poetry had its origin at Athens; though! 1 
fection be owing to the Romans. According 5 00 
Mourgues, and Bianchini *, it was at firſt a ſort 0 [7-84 
ated at the feaſts of Bacchus, wherein ſatyrs rt 4 Pal 
duced converſing with heroes *. Burette _ © One 
a ſort of paſtoral farce tacked'to the ends of trage® : 


; f 
of the chief ornaments of it was a wild, groteſque ſort 0 


3 NC- 
dance performed by ſatyrs, and called Sicinnis 1255 oo 74 


ING,— Mourg. Trait. de la Pogſ. Franc. c. 


Trev. Nov. 1723. p. 2149. Bianchin. Della Satira Italiana, 


P. I. p. 5. egg. Giorn. de Letter d' Ital. T. 20. P. 203. 


i Inſcript. 
© Buret. Mem. 2. ſur la Danſe, in Mem. Acad. — 1 


T. 2. p. 163. Buret. I. c. Averan. Prælect. ap. 
T. 22. p. 34. 


ſque- 
The Lorne ſhews of the Greeks were through mald 


v. 


monſters, andeven beaſts: the whole m aking : N m 


1 e in 
rades: the actors 3 5 e, be , 
the habits of Satyrs, Sileni, Centaurs, yclopes, 
of Bacchusꝰs crew N while others perſonated giants, 4 y more 


romantick and extravagant than any thing on 


but retaining the gall rallery, 


8. 
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SCA 


M. Filibien mentions a kind of long ſaws, invented by one 
Miſſon, inſpector of the marble quarries in the Pyreneans ; 
by means whereof ſtones are ſawed even in the rock itſeli 
whence they are taken. — He adds, that ſome of them are 
twenty-three foot long : but does not deſcribe either their 


form, or application: he only ſays, they are of iron, and | 


without teeth, 


SAXIFRAGE *®, SAx1FRAGA alba, a medicinal plant, | 
thus called from its ſuppoſed virtue in diſſolving the ſtone | 


in the bladder. See L1THONTHRIPTIC. 
* The word is compounded of the Latin Saxum, ſtone, and 


| range, I break. 
Its leaves are almoſt round, indented, ſucculent and ſhining, 


like thoſe of ivy : in the middle of the leaves riſe ſtalks, 
about a foot high, which, at their extremities, bear little 
white flowers, conſiſting of five leaves, diſpoſed in form oi 


a roſe, Its ſeed, which is very ſmall, is incloſed in the cap- | 
Its root divides itſelf into ſeveral | 


ſula of a roundiſh pod. 
fibres, at the bottom whereof are found little reddiſh tuber- 
cles, like coriander-ſced. 

It is theſe grains are commonly called the ſeed of the ſaxi- 
frage, and are the part uſed in medicine. I he beſt manner 
of adminiſtration, is to take them infuſed in white-wine, 
or in a decoction in common water. 

Some uſe the decoction of the root itſelf: it is held a great 
diurctick ; though Dr. Quincy obſerves, its lithonthriptic 
virtue is but little ſeen in practice. He adds, that the ſimple 
water thereof, ſold in the ſhops, is good for nothing ; the 
virtue of the plant, if it have any, conſiſting in ſomething 
too groſs to riſe over the helm, See STONE. 

SAXON, or the Saxon Language. See ENGLISH. 

SAY, or SAYE, in commerce, a kind of ſerge; or a very 

light croſſed ſtuff, all wool ; much uſed abroad for linings, 
and by the religious for ſhirts ; and with us, by the quakers, 
for aprons, for which purpoſe it is uſually green. 
T here are very conſiderable manufactures hereof at Sudbury, 
near Colcheſter ; alſo at Ypres, Houdſcot, &c. in Flanders, 
Sc. Thoſe made in England are chiefly exported to Por- 
tugal, and Leghorn, | 

SCABELLUM, in the antient architecture, a kind of pe- 
deſtal, uſually ſquare, ſometimes polygonous, very high and 
ſlender, commonly terminating in a kind of ſheath or ſcab- 
bard, or profiled in manner of a balluſter, Its uſe is to 
ſupport buſto's, or other relievo's, Sc. See PEDESTAL, 
STATUE, c. 

SCABIES, in medicine. See the article IT EH. 

SCABIOUS, ScaBiosa, a medicinal plant, very common 

in the fields, which has a great character among diſpenſatory 
writers, though it ſeems to grow much out of uſe. 
It paſſes for a great pectoral, and to do great things in aſth- 
ma's and pleuriſies; and Etmuller gives it the pre-eminence 
in inward abſceſſes. 
micks. But hardly any thing is in better eſteem for the itch, 
and other cutaneous foulneſſes; whence it has its name, vix. 
from ſcabies, itch ; and upon which account it is often met 
with in decoctions, and ſometimes in a ſyrup, among ſuch 
as are called ſweetners. 

SCAFFOLD *, a timber-work, raiſed in manner of an am- 
phitheatre, to place ſpectators upon for the commodious 
viewing of ſome ſhew, or ceremony, 

* Some derive the word from the German ſchawhaus, which 
ſignifies the ſame, compounded of ſchaaben, to look, view, 
and haus, houſe. Guyet derives it from the Italian cata- 
falco, which ſignifies the ſame thing. Du Cange, from EV 
chafaudus, a word in the corrupt Latin, ſignifying a tribunal, 
or pulpit: he adds, that it might come originally from cata, 
a wooden machine ufed to carry earth to Fi up ditches, and 
carry over the ſoldiers to the attack; whence the Italians 
formed their catafalco, the old French their chafaut, the 
Monks their /caſ/a/dus, and the Engliſh their ſcaffold. 


SCAFFOLD, is alſo uſed for a little ſtage, or theatre, raiſed | 


in ſome publick place, to execute criminals upon, either by 
beheading or breaking upon the wheel. 

SCAFFOLD, or SCAFFOLDING, is alſo uſed for an aſſem- 
blage of planks and boards ſuſtained by treſſels, or by pieces 


of wood fixed in the wall; whereon maſons, ſculptors, paint- | 


ers, &c. ſtand to work in high places, wells, cielings, &c. 


SCALA, in anatomy. — The cochlea, or inner cavity of the | 


ear, is divided by a ſeptum into two canals, called ſcale: 
whereof the one, loeking towards the tympanum, is called 
the ſcala tympani ; the other, having a communication with 
the veſtibulum, is called the ſcala vgſtibuli. See COCHLE a, 
Ear, TyYMPANUM, and VESTIBULUM. 

SCALA, in the ancient architecture, denotes what in the mo- 
dern we call a /tair-caſe. See STAIR-CASE. 

SCALA, Gemoniæ. See the article GEMONLE. | 

SCALADO, or SCALADE,' a furious aſſault made on the 
wall or rampart of a city, by means of ladders wherewith to 
mount without carrying on works in form to ſecure the men. 


Cities are now no longer taken by ſcalade, ſince the walls | 


have been flanked. See EsCALADE. 


SCALE, a mathematical inftrument, conſiſting of one or 
more lines drawn on wood, metal or other matter, divided into 
. equal or unequal parts, of great uſe in laying down diſtances | 


: 
. | 


in proportion, or in meaſuring diſtances already laid down, 


—_ 


| 


8—ͤ— 


It has a place alſo among alexiphar- |- 


SCA 


There are ſcales of ſeveral kinds 
veral uſes ; the principal are, the plain fete ode 
- ſeale, Gunter's ſcale, and the plotting ſcale. ; 
wr es L ry P 33 of equal parts, is made, by dividi 
equal parts (Tab. Surveying fig. 37.) into any number 
q Parts, e. gr. 5 or Io, and then ſubdividing 0 g 
them, as @ b, into 10 leſs parts. This done if o *** 
larger diviſions repreſent 10 of any meaſure : by gr = * 
10 chains, 10 poles, 10 feet or 10 inches; Nig * 
leſſer will repreſent one mile, or one chain. pole k ” 
* 8 a rages * LINE. ee 
e ule of this ſcale is very obvious. E. 
a diſtance by it of 32 miles, or 32 SAT Ee. Tl * 
compaſſes the interval of three of the larger diviſions wh, 
- Contain 3o, and two of the ſmaller, for the two odd N 
this diſtance drawn on paper, will contain 32 by the foal. 
Again, were J required to meaſure any line by a ma 
feate : taking the length of the line in my compaſſes 3 
ply one foot in one of the great diviſions of the ſeale, ſ * 
the other may reach over among the leſſer; then the ow E 
ber of great and ſmall diviſions intercepted between 1 
points, give the number of miles, &c.— See the uſe h ; 
further illuſtrated under the article PLoTTING ſcale Sia 
Proportional SCALES, called alſo lagarithmical, are the artif 
cial numbers, or logarithms, placed on lines; for the _ 
and advantage of multiplying, dividing, c. by means f 
compaſſes, or of {liding-rules.—They are, in effect, on! | 
many lines of numbers, as they are called by 8 * 
made ſingle, double, triple, or quadruple; beyond which 
they ſeldom go. See DRECIMAL, GuwTer's, Prior. 
* TING, REDUCING ſcale, 


the diag! 


Decimal SCALE, Dxcimar. 

Cunter's SCALE, GUNTER, and LIxI. 
Plotting SCALE, See the articles PLoTTING ſeale. 
Proportional SCALE, PROPORTIONAL, 
Reducing SCALE, REepucinGs. 


SCALE, in geography and architeQure, a line divided into 
equal parts, placed at the bottom of a map or draught, to 
ſerve as a common meaſure to all the parts of the building 
or all the diftances and places of the map. See Map, 2 
In maps of large tracts, as kingdoms and provinces, c. the 
ſcale uſually conſiſts of miles; whence it becomes denomi- 
nated A ſcale of miles. 

In more particular maps, as thoſe of manors, Sc. the ſcal: 

is uſually of chains ſub-divided into poles or links. 

The ſcales uſed in draughts of buildings, uſually conſiſt of 

modules, feet, inches, palms, fathoms, or the like. 

To find the diſtance between two towns, &c. in a map, 

the interval is taken in the compaſſes, and ſet off in the 

ſcale, and the number of diviſions it includes, gives the 

diſtance.— The ſame method ſerves to find the height of a 

ſtory in a deſign. 

Front SCALE, in perſpective, is a right line in the draught, 
parallel to the horizontal line; divided into equal parts, r- 
preſenting feet, inches, &c. 

Flying SCALE, is a right line in the draught, tending to the 
point of view, and divided into unequal parts, repreſenting 
feet, inches, &c. 

SCALE, SCALA, in muſick, is a denomination given to the 
arrangement of the fix ſyllables invented by Guido Aretine, 
1 re mi fa ſel la; called allo Gammut, See GAMMUT and 

OTE. 
It bears the name ſcale (4. d. ladder) by reaſon it repreſents 
a kind of ladder, by means whereof the voice riſes to acute, 
or deſcends to grave; each. of the fix ſyllables being as it 
were one ſtep of the ladder. / 

SCALE is alſo uſed for a ſeries of ſounds riſing or falling to- 
wards acuteneſs or gravity, from any given pitch of tune to 
the greateſt diſtance that is fit or practicable, through ſuch 
intermediate degrees as make the ſucceſſion moſt agreeable 
and perfect, and in which we have all the harmonical in- 
tervals moſt commodiouſly divided. 

This Aale is otherwiſe called an univerſal ſyſtem, as includ- 

ing all the particular ſyſtems belonging to muſick. 

SYSTEM. Jo” | 

Origin and conſtruction of the SCALE of muſick, Every con- 
cord or harmonical interval, is reſolvable into a certain num- 
ber of degrees or parts; the octave, for inſtance, into three 
greater tones, two leſs tones, and two ſemi-tones; the greater 
ſixth, into two greater tones, one leſs tone, and two ſemi- 
tones; the leſs ſixth, into two greater tones, one leſs tone, 
and two ſemi - tones; the fifth, into two greater tones, one 
leſs tone, and one ſemi-tone; the fourth, into one greater 
tone, one leſs tone, and one ſemi- tone; the greater third, 

into one greater tone, and one leſs tone; and the leſg third, 
into one greater tone, and one leſs tone. It is true, there 
are variety of other intervals or degrees, beſides greater ton, 
leſs tones, and ſemi-tones, into which the concords may j 
divided ; but theſe three are preferred to all the reſt, an 
theſe alone are in uſe. For the reaſon whereof, ſee To. 
Further, it is not any order, or progreſſion, of theſe de- 
grees, that will produce melody à number, for ne 
of greater tones will make no muſick, becauſe no num 


of them is equal to any concord, and the ſame is true 7 a 
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degrees to ma ind be ever next each other. 
22 lt ee of theſe degrees Mr. Malcolm 
he following diviſion of the inter al of an oQave ; 
"herein (as all the lefſer concords are contained in the great- 
wherein cons of all the other ſimple concords are contain. 
er a pi the ſeries are the degrees between each term, and 
2 the firſt ſeries, the progreſſion is by the leſs 
the 4. in the latter by the greater third. hy 

third; in , 1 „ 5 5 6th Ot $th 
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great ſemi- great leſs 
tone. tone, tone, pe 

em of octave, containing all the original con- 
0 3 compound concords being only the ſums of 
oftave and ſome leſs concord; it is evident, that if we would 
have theſeries of degrees continued beyond octave, they are to 
be continued in the ſame order through a ſecond as through 
the firſt octave, and ſo on through a third and fourth octave, 
ee. and ſuch a ſeries is what we call the Scale of muſick. 
Of this, there are tWO different ſpecies; according as the leſs 
or greater 3d. or the leſs or greater 6th. are taken in; for 
both can never ftand together in relation to the ſame key or 
fundamental, ſo as to make an harmonical ſcale. But if ei- 
ther of theſe ways, We aſcend from a fundamental or given 
ſound, to an octave, the ſucceſſion will be melodious; though 
the two make two different ſpecies of melody.— Indeed, every 
note is diſcord with regard to the next; but each of them is 
concord to the fundamental, except the 2d. and 7th. 
In continuing the ſeries, there are two ways of compounding 
the names of the ſimple interval with the octave: thus, a 


greater or leſſer tone or ſemi-tone above an octave, or two 


octaves, Ec. or to call them by the number of degrees from 
the fundamental, as gth, 1oth, c. 

In the two ſcales above, the ſeveral terms of the ſcale are 
expreſſed by the proportionable ſections of a line, repreſented 
by 1, the key or fundamental of the ſeries.—If we would 
have the ſeries expreſſed in the whole numbers, they will 
ſtand as follows ; in each whereof the greateſt number ex- 
preſſes the longeſt chord, and the other numbers the reſt in 
order : ſo that if any number of chords be in theſe propor- 
tions of length, they will expreſs the true degrees and inter- 
vals of the ſcale of muſick, as contained in an octave con- 
cinnouſly divided in the twodifferent ſpecies abovementioned. 
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great ſemi- leſs great ſemi- great leſs 

tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. 
This ſcale the ancients called the diatonic ſcale, becauſe pro- 
ceeding by tones and ſemi-tones. See DIaTonic. 

The moderns call it, ſimply, The ſcale, as being the onl 
one now in uſe; and ſometimes, The natural ſcale, becauſe 
its degrees and their order are the moſt agreeable and con- 
cinnous, and preferable, by the conſent both of ſenſe and 
reaſon, to all other diviſions ever inſtituted. —T hoſe others, 
are the chromatic and enharmonic ſcales, which, with the dia- 
tanie, made the three ſcales, or genera of melody of the an- 


cients, See GENERA : See alſo ENHARMONIC, and 
CHROMATIC, 


The Deſign of the Scars of Mufick, is to ſhew how a voice 


may riſe and fall leſs than any harmonical interval, and 
only move from the one extreme of any interval to the 
7 fr, in the moſt agreeable ſucceſſion of ſounds, —T he ſcale, 
e a, is a ſyſtem, exhibiting the whole principles of 
— - ; Ser are either harmonical intervals (commonly 
*. 3 or concinnous intervals: the firſt are the eſ- 
anti principles, the other ſubſervient to them, to make 


the Breater variety, See ConCoRD and INTERVALS. . 
Accordingly, 


their concinnous degrees, 


ſ 
perſect ſucceſſion of ſounds 0 PACK, 00000088 198, Ht 


8 from any given fundamental or 
ben BN is ſuppoſed to be repreſented by 1. It is not to 
Ppoleo, that the voice is never to move up and down by 


an f a ; 
ny other more immediate diſtances than thoſe of the con- 
cinnous degrees: for th 


ment, yet to move by h 
once, is not excluded, 


2 only invented for variety ſake, and 
always move up and down by harmonic 
intervals, though thoſe are the moſt perfect, 4 others de- 


that we mi 


rivi : | 
8 ne all their agreeableneſs from their ſubſerviency to them. | 
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: ice; there are other diſcord relations 
"Þpen 8 in muſick, in a kind of Nein 


i eceſſity, therefore, of mixing the 
—_ wg * — muſt be ſuch, as 


in the ſcale, we have all the concords, with | 


ough that be the moſt uſual move- | 
armonical diſtances, as concords, at | 
but is even abſolutely neceſſary. In 


immediate principles of muſick, and are di- | 


A 


tal and indirect manner: for, in the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral 
notes of the ſcale, there are to be conſidered not only the 
relations of thoſe that ſucceed others immediately ; but alſo 
of thoſe betwixt which other notes intervene. Now the 
immediate ſucceſſion may be conducted ſo, as to produce 
good melody; and yet among the diſtant notes there may be 
very groſs diſcords, that would not be allowed in immediate 
ſucceſſion, much leſs in conſonance :—T hus in the firſt ſeries, 
or ſcale above delivered, though the progreſſion be melodious, 
as the terms refer to one common fundamental ; yet are there 
ſeveral diſcords among the mutual relations of the terms; e. 
gr. from 4th to 7th is 3z : 45, and from the greater 2d to 
the greater 6th is 27 : 40, and from the greater ad to 4th is 
27 : 32, Which are all diſcords; and the ſame will happen 
in the ſecond ſeries. See Drscokp. 
From what we have obſerved here, and under the article 
Key, it appears, that the ſcale ſuppoſes no determinate pitch 
of tune; but that being aſſigned to any key, it marks out 
the tune of all the reſt, with relation to it ; ſhews what notes 
can be naturally joined to any key, and thereby teaches the 
juſt and natural limitations of melody: and when the ſong is 
carried through ſeveral keys, yet it is ſtill the ſame natural 
ſcale, only applied to different fundamentals, —If a ſeries of 
ſounds be fixed to the relations of the ſcale, it will be found 
exceedingly defective; but this ĩimperfection is not any deſect 
in the ſcale, but follows accidentally from its being confined 
to this condition, which is foreign to the nature and office of 
the ſcale of muſick. | | 
This is the caſe in muſical inftruments; and in this conſiſts 
their great deficiency.—PFor, ſuppoſe a ſeries of ſounds, as 
thoſe of an organ or harpſicord, fixed in the order of this 
ſcale; and the loweſt taken at any pitch of tune; it is evi- 
dent, 19. that we can proceed from any note, only by one 
particular order of degrees: ſince from every note of the 
ſcale to its octave, is contained a different order of the tones 
and ſemi-tones, Hence, 29. we cannot find any -interval 
required from any note upwards or downwards; ſince the 
intervals from every note to every other, are alſo limited. 
And hence, 39. a ſong may be ſo contrived, that, beginning 
at a particular note of the inſtrument, all the intervals, or 
other notes, ſhall be found exactly on the inftrument or in 
the fixed ſeries; yet were the ſong, though perfectly dia- 
tonic, begun in any other note, it would not proceed. 
In effeR, it is demonſtrable, there can be no ſuch thing as 
a perfect ſcale fixed on inſtruments; 7. e. no ſuch' ſcale as 
from any note upwards or downwards, ſhall contain any 
harmonical or concinnous interval required. 
The only remedy for this defect of inſtruments whoſe notes 
are fixed, muſt be by inſerting other notes and degrees be- 
twixt thoſe of the diatonic ſeries. Hence ſome authors 
ſpeak of dividing the octave into 16, 18, 20, 24, 26, 31, 
and other number of degrees; but it is eaſy to conceive, 
how hard it muſt be to perform on ſuch an inſtrument. 
The beſt on it is, we have a remedy on eaſier terms: for a 
ſcale proceeding by twelve degrees, that is, thirteen notes, 
including the extremes, to an octave, renders our inſtru- 
ments ſo perſect, that we have little reaſon to complain. — 
This, then, is the preſent ſcale for inſtruments, viz. between 
the extremes of every tone of the natural ſcale is put a note, 
which divides it into two unequal parts, called ſemi-tores ; 
whence the whole may be called the /emitonic ſcale ; as con- 
taining twelve ſemi- tones, betwixt thirteen notes, within the 
compaſs of an octave. See SEMITONE. 
And to preſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtin, theſe inſerted 
notes take either the name of the natural note next below, 
with the mark 4 called a harp; or the name of the natural 
note next above, with this mark Þ called a fat. See FLAT 
and SHARP, 
For the SCALE of ſemi-tones, 
For Guido's SCALE, commonly 
called the Gammut, 
For the SCALE of the ancients, 
commonly called the Dia- 


SEMITONIC Scale, 


JG #2 UT. 
* GAMMUT 


gram, DiaGcRam. 

SCALENE *, ScaLEnuM, or SCALENOUS triangle, in 
geometry, a triangle, whoſe ſides and angles are all unequal. 
See "TRIANGLE. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek oxa20;, which fignifies 
oblique, unequal, &c. 

A cylinder or cone, whoſe axis is inclined to its baſe, is alſo 
ſaid to be ſcalenous, See Cont and CYLINDER, 

SCALENUS, or SCALENUM, in anatomy, a name given 
to three pair of muſcles, from their form; all of them ſerv- 
ing to draw the ribs upwards, in conjunction with the ſerra- 
tus ſuperior poſticus, &c.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. 
u. 5. fig. 1. n. 16. 

ScaLENUs Primus, ſprings, fleſhy, from the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the ſecond, third, and fourth vertebræ of the neck, 
where deſcending laterally, it is inſerted into the firſt rib, 
which it helps to draw upwards. | 

SCALENUS Secundus, ariſes from the ſame proceſſes, as like- 

wiſe from thoſe of the fifth vertebra of the neck ; and is in- 
ſerted into the ſecond rib, and ſometimes into the third. 


\SCALENUS Tertius, ariſes from the ſame proceſſes with the 


former, and from thoſe of the ſixth vertebra of the neck ; 
and is inſerted into the firſt rib, | 
SCALLOP Tyles. See the article TYLEs. : 
SCALPEL, SCALPELLUM, in chirurgery, a kind of knife 
chiefly uſed in diſſections; but which may be occaſionally 
uſed in many other operations, as in amputations, and to 
cut off the fleth and membranes that are between the two 
bones of an arm or leg, before the limb be ſawed off. 
There are two kinds of ſcalpels : the firſt cuts on both ſides, 
and is fixed in an ebony or ivory handle, which being very 
flat and thin at the extremity, ſerves to part the membranous 
and fibrous parts in anatomical preparations, 
The other has a back, that is, it only cuts on one ſide; it is 
crooked, and very commodious for ſtripping the fleſh off the 
bones in embalming, making ſkeletons, &c. 
Scultetus, in his Arſenal, deſcribes ſeveral other kinds of 
ſealpels ; as, a deceitful ſcalpel, thus called, becauſe it de- 
ceives the patient by hiding its blade. It was much uſed 
by the ancients, in opening and dilating of ſinews; but as 
it is apt to deceive the chirurgeon itſelf, and is beſides very 
ſlow, it is better uſing a ſyringotomus.—A. ſcalpel, ſharp on 
both ſides for ſetons.—A little crooked ſcalpel for ſeparating 
the coherence of the eyelids.—A ſharp, double-cutting ſcal- 
el, with a bone-handle, for the cutting off an zgilops.— 
Scalpels like ſcolopomachærions, &c. Even the ſcolopoma- 
chærion itſelf is a kind of ſcalpel. See SCHOLOPOMACH #- 
RION. 
SCALPER, ScaLPRUM, or SCALPING-JTron, a chirurgeon's 
inſtrument wherewith to raſp, and ſcrape foul, carious 
bones. 
SCALPTOR Ani, in anatomy. See LaTiss1Mus Derſi. 
SCAMILLI Impares, in the ancient architecture, a term 
much contended about among the criticks ; though, in ef- 
fect, it ſignify no more than certain zocco's or blocks, ſerv- 
ing to raiſe the reſt of the members of an order, column, 
ſtatue or the like, and prevent their being loſt to the eye, 
which may chance to be placed below their level ; or below 
the projecture of ſome of the ornaments thereof. | 
Theſe Scamilli are well enough repreſented by the pedeſtals 
of ſtatues. See PEDESTAL. 
SCAMMONY, ScammoNniuM, in pharmacy, an inſpiſ- 
ſated juice, of the root of a plant of the ſame name, grow- 


ing in the Levant, particularly about Aleppo and St. John 


de Acre. | 

The juice flows from an inciſion made in the root; and is 
afterwards thickened by the ſun, as it was pretended, but 
in reality by the fire. The tree is much like an ivy, its 
leaves in form of hearts, its lowers white, and it creeps on 
the ground or climbs on other trees, walls, &c. 

The good and genuine ſcammony of Aleppo, is to be grey, 
tender, friable and reſinous; the taſte bitter, and the ſmell 
faintiſh, and diſagreeable. | | 

The ſcammony of Smyrna, and that of the Eaſt-Indies, are 
leſs valued ; the firſt as being more heavy, hard and black; 
the latter, though light, friable, &c. is in reality only a 
compoſition of common roſin with ſome other violent pur- 
gatives. Pomet aſſerts, that both kinds are rather poiſons 
than remedies. | | 
The true ſcammony is one of the ſureſt purgatives; but, at 
the ſame time, one of the moſt violent they have: hence, it 
is ſeldom uſed without correcting it by ſome preparation with 
ſulphur, quince or the like. See DiacRyDIuUM. . 
From the juice is drawn a reſin of more virtue than the 
ſcammony itſelf, They alſo make a ſyrup of it, which is 
found a very gentle purgative. 

The ſcammony now in uſe, muſt be very different from that 


of the ancients, at leaſt in the preparation; by reaſon the | 


. ancients gave it in much larger doſes: hence Fallopius 
conjectures, the modern ſcammony to be adulterated with 
ſpurge. | | 
Some give the name of American ſcammony to Mechoacan. 
See MECHOACAN. | 
SCANDAL, * EKANAAAON, in the ſcripture language, de- 
notes any thing that may draw us aſide, or ſollicit us to ſin, 
The word is formed from the Greek ocxar102a, or the Latin 
ſcandalum, which, according to Papias, was originally uſed 
for a ſudden, extemporary quarrel, que ſubito inter aliquos 
ſcandit wel oritur, 
In which ſenſe, the word is uſed promiſcuouſly with offence, 
and /tumbling-bleck, | 
Scandal is either active or paſſive. 
Active ſcandal is a real induction to fin; paſſive ſcandal is 
the impreſſion which an active ſcandal makes on the perſon 
induced to fin, | 
SCANDAL, in the popular language, is ſome action, or opi- 
nion contrary to good manners, or to the general ſenſe of a 
people. See ABSURD. 
SCANDAL alſo denotes a difadvantageous rumour, or report; 
or an action whereby any one is affronted in public. 
Stone of SCANDaL, Lapis Scandali, or Vituperii, a ſtone raiſed 
in the great portal of the capitol in Rome; whereon was en- 
' graven the figure of a lion; upon which bankrupts or ceſſio- 
naries being ſeated bare-breeched, cried with a loud voice, 
Cedo bonis, 1 ſurrender my effects; when, ſquatting their 
"3 


breech violently, three times on 
ted. See Ces5o0Nn. 


It was called the Stone of Scandal, becauſe thene 
he | e-forwarg 

” 1-05 ming became inteſtable, and incapable of giving any 

Julius Cæſar introduced this form of ſurrend 

gating that article of the laws of the 1 _ 

ee to cut their inſolvent debtors i 1 

ces, and take each his member; or a : 
of him. See Banxruer, t leaſt to make a fly 

SCANDALUM Magnatum, in law, denotes a ſcandal gr 
wrong done to any high perſonage of the land, as 
prelates, judges, or other great officers, by falſe or unde. 
ws _ RN whereby any debate or diſcord between 
them and the commons, or any ſcandal ir per 
might ariſe. | OE 4 - — ir perſons, 
This offence has alſo given name to a writ granted to recg. 
ver damages thereupon. 

SCANNING *®, Scans1o, in poetry, the meaſuring of 3 
verſe, to ſee what number of feet and ſyllables it conta; 
and whether or no the quantities, that is, the long and ſhort 
ſyllables, be duly obſerved. See QuanTITY, Measvgs 
Foor, Ec. N 

The word is formed from the Latin, ſcandere, to climb. 
The term is chiefly uſed with regard to Greek and Latin 
verſes ; the quantities not being well ſettled and obſerved in 
the verſes of the modern languages. See VERSE. 
Hexameters are ſcanned one way, iambicks another, ſap- 

hicks another. See HEXAaMETER, Ec. 

SCANTLING *, a meaſure, ſize, or ſtandard, whereby 
the dimenſions, &c. of things are to be determined. 

The word is formed from the French, echantillon, a pattem 

or ſpecimen. See STANDARD. 

SCAPHISM ®, Scarnismus, in antiquity, a kind of tor. 
ture or puniſhment formerly in uſe among the Perſians. lt 
conſiſted in locking the criminal cloſe up within the trunk 
of a tree bored to the dimenſions of his body, only with five 
holes for his head, arms, and legs to come through. In this 
ſtate he was expoſed to the ſun, and the parts thus appear- 
ing anointed with honey and milk, to invite the waſps and 

ies. 

The word is Greek, Zxa@ww®- ; formed of ru, digging, 

of oxanre, I dig, hollow. 

To increaſe the torment, they forced the criminal to eat a- 
bundantly, till his excrements, cloſe pent up in the wood, 
rotted his body, Some authors obſerve, that perſons ordi- 
narily lived forty days in this condition, 

This invention is afcribed to Pariſatis queen of Perſia, and 
mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and the young Cyrus, It 
is added, ſhe firſt ordered it to be practiſed on the perſon 
who brought the tidings of the death of Cyrus. 

SCAPHOIDES ®, EKA®OEIAHZ, in anatomy, a bone of the 
foot; called alſo Naviculare. See NAVICULARE. 

The word is formed of the Greek, ox«@n, a boat, or bart ; 
of oxa7Te, I hollow (becauſe boats were originally made of 
trunks of trees hollowed, as are ftill the canoes of feyeral 
ſavages) and «des, form. | ; . 

SCAPULA, in anatomy, omoplata, or ſhoulder-blade ; a laye, 
broad bone, repreſenting a ſcalenous triangle, ſituate on each 
ſide of the upper and back part of the thorax, —. Tab. A. 
nat. (Oſteol.) fig. 7. u. 6, 6. ; 
The ſubſtance of the ſcapula is thin, but ſolid and firm; it 
outſide is ſomewhat convex, and its inſide concave its upper 
edge is called c ſuperior, and its lower, co/ta inferir; its 
broad end is called its i, which, with the two edges, make 
the upper and lower angles, See OMOPLATE. 

The ſcapule have each three proceſſes, of which the firſt runs 
all along the middle of their outſide, and is called their ſpine. 
Eig. 3. u. 4, 4. & fig. 7. u. 7, 7. That end of the ſpine, 
which receives the extremity of the clavicula, is called A. 
mium. The ſecond proceſs is a little lower than the acromt- 
um; it is ſhort and ſharp, like a crow's bill, therefore called 
Coracoides ; theſe two proceſſes are tied to one another by 3 
ſtrong ligament, which ſerves to keep the head of the hume- 
rus in the cavity of the third proceſs, which is called Cervix. 
This proceſs is the extremity of the ſcapula, which is oppoſite 
to its baſis. It has a round ſinus, tipped about its brim with 
a cartilage, which receives the head of the humerus. 
The uſe of the ſcapula is to receive the extremities of the 


the ſtone, they were acquit. 


and to give riſe to the muſcles, which move the arm. 
SCAPULAR, ScaPULARIs, in anatomy, an epithet given 

to two arteries, and as many veins of the body. 
The SCAPUL ARIs interna & externa, or inner and outer ſea- 


the ſcapulæ. See ARTERY. 

The LE and Outer SCAPULAR Veins diſcharge themſelves 
into the axillary, or vein of the arm- pits. See VEIN, an 
SUBSCAPULARIS. | | 


badge of peculiar veneration for the virgin. . A 
The word is formed from the French, capulaire, 1 


ſhoulder- blade. | | . 


clavicula and humerus, for the eaſier motion of the arm, 


pular arteries, ariſe out of the ſubclavian, and are ſpread over 


SCAPULAR®, or ScAPULARY, alſo denotes part of the 
bit of ſeveral orders of religious, worn over the gown, * 


ſignifes the ſame; and that from the tin, ſcapula, he 
The 
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vo narrow breadths or ſlips of 
conſiſts of obs breaſts, and hanging 


of the profeſſed religious, and to the 


The 
to the feet Se. 


down 
knees of the lens bin on concerning the introduktion of the 


The 8 * firſt given by the virgin herſelf, in 
capular, 15, tock, general of the Carme- 


n F. 5 
an apparition [he re 


irteenth century. 8 
hes in he or at leaſt ſuppoſed, in ſeveral bulls of the 
gin 4 


ELITE. , ; . 
74 m_— 3 maintains, in an expreſs treatiſe 
de 


: hat the apparition was falſe, and the ſabba- 
on the 4 3 of the ſcapulary, a counterfeit. 
110 1 the Carmelites themſelves did not begin to wear 

n 


7 


i Stock. | 
2 bg or Fraternity of the Sc APULAR; con 


f who profeſs a particular devotion to 
fiſting laps BY in hs of ble, wear a little ſcapu- 
dhe 2 of a bracelet, or otherwiſe, repreſenting the 
wy = They are obliged to certain prayers, and to 
f chene certain rules in their manner of life. 


<CAPUS, in architecture, the fuſt or ſhaft of a column. See 


8. p m in botany, denotes the ſtrait ſtalk, or ſtem of a plant, 


ſtanding upright like a pillar, or column. See STEM. 

SCAR. See the article ESCHAR. ; 

CARIFICATION , SCARIFICATIO, in chirurgery, 

: an operation whereby ſeveral inciſions are made in the ſkin, 

with a lancet or other inſtrument proper for that purpoſe. 
SCARIFICATOR, —_ TAL SIGs 

K. Salmaſius will have us write ſcariſatio, not ſcarificatio, in re 
gard the word is derived from the Greek, oxapsp©-, See 
his notes on Solinus, p. 519. where he thus correQs the read- 


ing of Plin. lib. XVII. F. Hardouin lets the old reading ca- 


though he owns the MSS have it ſcariphatio ; 


| — Theod. Priſcian writes ſearificatis. 

Scarificatio is chiefly practiſed in cupping. See CUPPING. 
It acts by ſtimulating and evacuating, ; ; 
SCARIFICATOR, a chirurgical inſtrument uſed in ſcarif- 
cation. See SCARIFICATION, a Sg 

The ſcarificator is made in form of a box, wherein are fitted 
10, 12, or 15 lancets, all perfectly in the ſame plane; which 
being, as it were, cocked, by means of a ſpring, are all diſ- 
charged at the ſame time, by pulling a kind of trigger, and 
driven equally within the ſæin.— Till of late, they uſed little 
ſharp cutting wheels inſtead of lancets. 8 | 
The uſe of the ſcarificator is to evacuate the blood, and other 
humours, ſpread under the ſkin, by making a great num- 
ber of apertures, or outlets, therein; which being thus all 


ſtruek at once, gives much leſs pain than when ſtruck ſuc- | 


ceſſively. 


SCARLET “, in Guns, one of the ſeven kinds of good | | 


reds, See RED, CoLouk and DYING. 


* Menage derives the word from the barbarous Latin, fearleta, | 


or ſearletum ; which he deduces further from the German 
ſcharlach, or the Flemiſh ſcarlaten: whence the Engliſh have 
formed ſcarlet, the Italians ſcarlato, and the French their 
e/carlate.—Others derive it from the Celtic, /quarlera : Dale- 
champius will have it called /ear/atum, by corruption, for 
caſculiatum, a barbarous word introduced into Spain; others 
fetch it from the Arabic yxquerlate. ; N 


There are two kinds of ſcarlets ; the one given with #ermes, 


or ſcarlet-grain; the other with cochineel. See COCHINEEL,| 


KkRMzs, Cc. 


| SCARLET-GRaiN, is a dyer's drug, uſed for giving a ſcarlet 
colour ; and commonly taken for the grain of a plant. 

This imaginary grain, called by the Arabs, kermes, is found 
on a kind of ilex, growing in great plenty in the unculti- 
vated parts of Provence, Languedoc, Spain and Portugal.— 

That of Languedoc paſſes for the beſt, being big, and of a 
2 bright red; that of Spain is the worſt, being very 
mall, and of a blackiſh rod; it is to be gathered when 
ae and is only good while new, that is, within the com- 


| Paſs of the year, after which time a kind of inſect is found 
Þ 5 that N out the heart thereo 2 
1 . umier as made { . . - 

Q of ſar — ome particular diſcoveries on the ſub- 


am: the Arabic term ter mes, which ſigni- 
e 4 Sa he obſer ves, agrees perfectly with the i 
4 177 which is the work of a worm, and not the 
© is N fs tree, as is generally ſuppoſed. The ſhrub 
gra —_ is the ilex aculeata cocci -· glandifera; on the 
f ile ſhoots whereof, appear, in the ſpring time, 


A kind of litt] . 
millet, — bn. at firſt no bigger than grains of 


puncture of an inſet, which de- 
— oxps n proportion as theſe grow, they 
hides the red 3 with a kind of aſh- coloured down, which 
tity, which, 2 * underneath: and when arrived at matu- 
are taken f Fg who gather them know very well, they 
he huſk pm tree, in form of little galls. 
covered with in of theſe galls, is very light, and brittle, 
at the place whore, mbranous pellicle all around, except 
the firſt, is full og it grows to the leaf: a ſecond {kin, under 
1 partly red, and partly white. 
ae gathered, the juice, or pulp is ex- 


ſoon as the gall 
Ve. II. Ne. C 


XXXVIII. 


ulary till ſeveral years after it is pretended the virgin 
C 


preſſed from them; and they are waſhed in vinegar, to de- 
ſtroy the little inſects within-ſide, which, without ſuch pre- 

caution, would grow, feed on the duſt, and, at laſt, be 

hatched, and leave only empty ſhells. 

The ſcarlet-grain is alſo of conſiderable uſe in medicine, 

where it is better known under its Arabic name of kermes. 

See KERMEs and ConFECTION. 

| SCARLETINA Febris, ScaRLeT-Fever, the ſame as pur- 
ple-fever. See PURPLE and FEVER. 

SCARP, in fortification, the interior ſlope of the ditch of a 
place; that is, the ſlope of that fide of a ditch which is 
next to the place, and faces the campaign. See Dir cn. 
The ſcarp commences from theliziere or foot of the ram- 


part. The ſcarp is oppoſite to the counterſcarp, which is 
the other ſide of the ditch. See CounTaRICARP, 


4 SCARP, isalſo a term in heraldry, probably derived from the 


French eſcharpe ; ſignifying the ſcarf, which military com- 
manders wear for ornament. 
It is borne ſomething like a battoon ſiniſter, but is broader, 
and is continued out to the edges of the field ; whereas the 
battoon is cut off at each end.— He beareth argent, a ſcarp 
azure.—V. Tab. Herald. fig. 44. See alſo BAT TOO&. 
SCAVAGE, SCHEVAGE, SCHEWAGE, or SHEWAGE, in 
our ancient cuſtoms, a kind of toll or cuſtom, exacted by 
mayors, ſheriffs, &c. of merchants-ftrangers, for wares 
ſhewed, or offered to ſale within their liberties. This cuſtom 
is prohibited by Stat. 19 Hen. VII. c. 7., though the city of 
| London ſtill retains the benefit of it. See OsTENs10, 
SCAVANT “, or SAvanT, a term purely French, ſigniſy- 
ing learned; little uſed in our language, except in the phraſe, 
Journal des ſgavans, denoting, a journal of the works of the 
learned publiſhed monthly at Paris ; being the firſt work of 
that kind; and that from which all the reſt were taken. 
See JOURNAL. : | | 
* Menage derives the word from the Latin ſapere, to be wiſe, 
and on that footing will have it wrote /avant ; others, from 
feire, to know, and for that reaſon write it favant. - The 
latter etymology, and orthography, are followed by the aca- 
demy; though all the ancient MSS. have it /avant, ſavoir, 
& 


©. 
SCAVENGERS *, two officers choſe yearly in each pariſh 
in London, and the ſuburbs, whoſe bulineſs it is to hire per- 
ſons, called raters, and carts to cleanſe the ſtreets, and carry 
away the dirt and filth thereof. | 
The word is derived from the Saxon ſcagſda, or Dutch cha- 


ven, to ſcrape or ſhave away. 

The ſcavengers are much the ſame with what were anciently 

called freet-wards.—The Germans call them dreck/imons, 

from one Simon a famed ſcavenger of Marpurg. 
SCELOTYRBE *, ZKEAoTYePBH, weakneſs and pains in 
the legs; generally attending ſcorbutick habits. 

* The word is compounded of ox:ia©», leg, and rop%, tumult, 

or u | 


P 
Scelotyrbe 


1 
i 


roar. 

is alſo uſed for the ſcurvy itſelf ; and ſometimes 
applied to medicines contrived againſt ſuch diſorders. See 
ScoRBUTUS. © | 

SCENE“, Scena, in its primary ſenſe, denoted a theatre, 
or place where dramatic pieces, and other publick ſhews, 
were repreſented, See "THEATRE. 

* The word is originally Greek, Zxmn, ſignifying a tent, hut, 
booth, or the like, where dramatic pieces were anciently 
performed. | 

According to Roſinus, the ſcene in its proper, and original 
ſenſe, was a ſeries of trees diſpoſed againſt each other, ſo as 
to form a continued arch, and ſhade, cu, to defend thoſe 
underneath it from the injuries of the weather: for in ſach 
places it was, that, in ancient times, ere theatres were built, 
they ated their plays. Thus alſo Caſſiodorus derives the 
word ſcene, from the cloſe ſhade of the grove, where, in 
the ſpring-time, the ancient ſhepherds uſed to fing and 
lay. 2 | 
ser — was more particularly uſed for the decorations of a 
| Mage, or theatre. See DECORATION. 
The ancients, we are informed by Vitruvius, had three ſorts 
of ſcenes, or ſcenical decorations in their theatres.— That in 
common uſe was a ſpacious front or range of building adorn- 
ed with columns and ſtatues; in which were three large 
openings, through which other buildings appeared in per- 
ſpective, v1iz. a palace for tragedies, houſes and ſtreets for 
| comedies, and foreſts for paſtorals. 
Theſe decorations were either verſatile, i. e. they turned on 
pivots, as deſcribed by Vitruvius ; or ductile, i. e. ſlided along 
grooves, as thoſe in our theatres.—And, as this or that ſide, 
or repreſentation, was turned towards the ſpectators, the ſcene 
was called a tragic, a comic, or a paſtoral ſcene. See ſeveral 
curious remarks on the ancient ſcene in M. Perrault's notes 

on Vitruvius, lib. 5. cap. 6. 

SCENE, is alſo uſed for the place repreſented, or that where 
the action is conceived to have paſſed. See ACTION. 

One of the grand laws of the drama, is, to obſerve the unity 

of the ſcene, which we more uſually call the unity of place. 

See UNITY. | | 

In effect, to keep cloſe to nature and probability, the ſcene 
| ſhould never be ſhifted from place to place, in the courſe 
of the play. The ancients were pretty ſevere in this re- 

11K | > 


ſpect, particularly Terence: in ſome of his plays, the ſcen- 
never ſhifts at all, but the whole is tranſacted before the door 
of an old man's houſe, whither, with inimitable art, he 
brings all his actors, occaſionally, 

The French too are very ſtrict in this roſpect: but the Eng- 


liſh plead for a diſpenſation from the rule; which they think 
confines them to too narrow bounds, and precludes them 


from that variety of adventures and intrigues, which an | 


Engliſh audience will never be ſatisfied without. 
However, the more judicious and accurate of our writers are 


very moderate in the uſe of this licence; and take care not | 


to deviate too far from probability, by ſhifting the /cene be- 
tween the acts, much farther than the perſons concerned may 
be ſuppoſed to have gone in the interval. Hence they ſeldom 


carry the ſcene out of the ſame town. — Though others, who | 


ovn no ſubjection to the ancient rules, take otherguiſe liber- 
ties: with ſome of theſe it is nothing, when a fancied 
cene's in view, to ſkip from Covent- Garden to Peru, — The 
great Shakeſpear is exceedingly faulty in this reſpect, in al- 
moſt all his plays. 


SCENE, is alſo a part, or diviſion, of a dramatic poem, de- 


termined by a new actor's entering. 


Plays are divided into ads, and acts ſubdivided into ſcenes. | 


See AcrT. 


In moſt of our printed plays, a new ſcene is never expreſſed | 


to begin, but when the place is ſuppoſed to be changed by 
ſhifting, or drawing, the moveable ſcene ; but this muſt be 
eſteemed an overſight, ſince on our ſtage, the ſcene is, pro 
perly, the perſons preſent at, or concerned in, the action on 


the ſtage at ſuch time. Whenever, therefore, a new actor 


appears, or an old one diſappears, the action is changed into 
other hands, and therefore a new ſcene then commences. 
It is one of the laws of the ſtage, that the ſcenes be well 
connected: that is, that one ſucceed another, in ſuch man- 
ner, as that the ſtage is-never quite empty till the end of the 
act. See ConNECTION. . 


The ancients did not allow of above three perſons on the 


{tage at the ſame time, excepting in the chorus's, where 
the number was not limited : the moderns have but little re- 
card to this reſtriction. 


SCENIC Games, Ludi SCENICI, among the ancients, were | 


entertainments exhibited on the ſcena, or theatre; including 


what we now call plays of all kinds, with dancing, and other | 


theatrical performances. See THEATRE, GAME, Ec. 
The Romans were 400 years without any ſcenic games at all: 
Livy obſerves, that they were firſt inſtituted in the year of 
Rome 392, under the conſulate of C. Sulpitius Peticus, and 
C. Licinius Stolo. But the criticks have obſerved a trip here 
in Livy; the conſulate of thoſe perſons falling in the year 
389, which, therefore, is held the æra of the introduction 
of ſcenic games, See SATYR. 

At firſt, ſome actors were ſent for out of Hetruria ; who, 
without reciting any thing, danced about to the ſound of 
inſtruments: ſo that thus far was no more than a ball, or 


rather what the French call a Ballet. — At length they began | 


to rehearſe verſe, See ATELLAN, FESCENNINE, c. 
Thus, by degrees, growing more and more perfect, their 
ſcenical ſhews were at laſt repreſented with a juſtneſs, and 
magnificence, beyond any thing the world ever ſaw.— The 
fathers, in their writings, cry out Joudly againſt the ſcenical 
Came. | 
SCENOGRAPHY *, in perſpeQive, a repreſentation of a 
body on a perſpective plane ; or, a deſcription thereof in all 
its dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to the eye. See PER5PEC- 
TIVE. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, ox ſcene, and pan 

deſcription. | 


The ichnography of a building, Sc. repreſents the plan, or 


ground-work of the building. See ICHNOGRAPHY, The 
orthography, the front, or one of the ſides. See OR rHo- 
GRAPHY, And the ſcenography, the whole building, front, 
ſides, height and all, raiſed on the geometrical plan. 

To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of any body.—1*, Lay down 
the baſis, ground-plot, or plan of the body, in the perſpec- 
tive ichnography, according to the method laid down un- 
der the article PERSPECTIVE. 29. Upon the ſeveral points 
of the plan raiſe the perſpective heights : thus will the ſceno- 
graphy of the body be compleated; excepting that a proper 
ſhade is to be added. The method of railing the heights is 
as follows. | 

Oa any point given as C, Tab. Perſpect. fig. 1. Ne. 2. to 
raiſe a perſpective altitude, anſwerable to an objective altitude 
P Q—On the terreſtrial line raiſe a perpendicular PQ. 
equal to the given objective altitude. From P and Q, to 
any point, as T', draw right lines PT and QT. From 
the given point C draw a right line C K, parallel to the ter- 
reſtrial line D E, meeting the right line QT in K. In the 
point K, upon the line K C, erect a perpendicular I K. 
This J K is the ſcenagraphic altitude required. | 
The application of this general method of drawing the 


| ſcemgraphy of a body, is not ſo obvious, in every caſe, but 


that it may be neceſſary to illuſtrate it a little by a few ex- 


amples. 2 
To exhibit the SCENDGRAPHY of cube, viewed by an angle. 
8 | | 


| | two concentric circles in a geometrical plane, 


| 


SCE 


19. As the baſis of a cube viewed by: | 

a geometrical plane, is a ſquare —— ſtanding Oh 
ſquare, viewed angular-wiſe, on the per ee 
plane. 29. Raiſe the ſide HI ( fig. 2. No 1 
perpendicularly on each point of the terreſſrial li Fare 
and to any point, as V, of the horizontal line HR DE; 


the right line VI and VH. 30 draw 
32. From the a 
e, draw C1, d, Cc. parallel to . od 


4*. From the points 1 and 2, raiſe L-1, | 
| dicular to the ſame. Laſtly, fince H 7 2 85 perpen. 
in a, I. in c and b, and M2 in d; in a, raiſe got 
perpendicular to a E; in b and c, raiſe be and © line fa 
dicular to be 2; and laſtly, raiſe d h, pefpendienla Ferber. 
ad a. fo Ne ET EY icular to d 2 - 

Nr af = bg=ec=Lz71, and hd = M 

if then the points e, f be co n 

| 3 will 22 8 7 nght lines, the 
o exhnbit the SCENOGRAPHY of a hollow au; 

B Since the baſe of a hone ede . — pe. 

ing on a geometrical plane, is a pentagon, with a |: o 

breadth of a certain dimenſion; find the appearance 4 1 

pentagon on a table, or plane. See Prxsrgeriv. - 

On any point, as H, of the terreſtrial line DE (I 

raiſe a perpendicular HI, equal to the objective Ae 

and to any point, as V, of the horizontal line H R d %s 

the lines HV and IV. 32, From the ſeveral angles ST 

d, e, e, of the perſpective ichnography, both the inte | 

ard external ones, draw right lines, asb2, d 3 Cn 

rallel to the terreſtrial line; and from the points I Ard 

raiſe perpendiculars to the ſame, as L 1, M 2 m 2 * 

n 3. If theſe, then, be raiſed in the correſpondent int 

of the ichnography, as in the preceding article the D 

 - graphy will be compleat. 5 Somos 

o exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a cylinder.—1, Since th 

baſe of a cylinder, ſtanding on a geometrical plane is 185 
cle; ſeek the appearance of a circle. In the points, a 4 
d, f, h, g, e, c, (fig. 8.) raiſe the apparent altitudes, 8 * 
the preceding articles. If now their upper lines be connec 
ed by curve lines, as in the baſe, a, b, d, f, g, h, e, c, the 
ſcenggraphy of the circle will he compleat. 72 
It is evident that thoſe lines are to be omitted, both in the 
plan and in the elevation, which are not expoſed to the eye; 
though they are not to be diſiegarded, from the beginning, 
as being neceſſary for the finding of other lines. — F. gr. In 
the ſcenggraphy of the cube, viewed angle-wiſe, the lines bd 
and dc, ( fig. 2. Nd. 2.) in the baſe, and dh in the elevati- 
on, are hid from the eye, and are therefore omitted in the 
deſcription. But ſince the upper point li is not to be ſound 

_ unleſs the point d be had in the ichnography; nor can the 

lines gh and de be drawn without the height d h; the ap- 

. pearance of the point d is as neceſſary to be determined in 

the operation, as the height hd. | 

To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a pyramid, landing on iti boß. 
— Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to delineate a quadrangu- 
lar pyramid, viewed by an angle. 1®, Since the baſe of ſuch 
pyramid is a ſquare ſeen by an angle, draw ſuch a ſquare, 
29. To find the vertex of the pyramid, 7, e. a perpendicu- 
lar let fall from the vertex to the baſe, draw diagonals mu- 
tually interſecting each other in e ( fig..5. N. 2.) 36. On 
any point, as H, of the terreſtrial line D E, raiſe the al- 
titude of the pyramid HI; and drawing the right lines 
H V, and IV to each point of the borizontal line HR; 
produce the diagonal ab, till it meet the line V H in h. 
Laftly, from h draw h i parallel to HI. This being raiſed 
on the pointe, will give the vertex of the pyramid K; con- 
ſequently, the lines d k, ka, and k b, will be determined 
at the ſame time. 8 | 
After the like manner is the ſcenography: of a cone del: 
neated. 

To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a truncated pyramid.—Sup- 
poſe the truncated pyramid quadrangular; 1“. then, If 
from the ſeveral angles of the upper baſe be conceived per- 
pendiculars let fall to the lower baſe, we ſhall havea pen- 

tagon, with another inſcribed therein, whoſe fides are pa- 

| rallel to thoſe of the former. This coincides with a penta- 
gon, furniſhed with a rim or breadth, Sc. and may there- 
fore be delineated in the ſame manner.—2®. Raiſing the al- 
titude of the truncated pyramid I H ( fig. 6. N. 2.) deter- 

mine the ſcenographic altitudes, to be raiſed in the points a, 
b, c, d, e. If now the points higher f, g, h, i, k, be 
connected by right lines, and the lines 1 k, fm, gn, ho, 
be drawn, the /cenography will be compleat.—By drawing 

; and doing 

every thing elſe, as in this problem, the ſeeneography of a 

\ truncated cone will be drawn, ALL IND. e 

Fo exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY. of walls, columns, &c. . f. 
raiſe them on the pavement.—1®. Suppoſe a pavement AFHI 

| (fig. 7. Ne. 2.) repreſented in a plan, together with the ba- 

| ſes of the columns, &c. if there be any. 2% Upon | 

| terreſtrial line ſet off the thickneſs of the wall B A and 13. 

3%. Upon AandB, as alſo upon 3 and 1, raiſe perpend!- 


„ — 


— 
* 2 


culars AD and BC, as alſo 3, 6, and 1, 7. 4* Con- 
nect the points D and 6 with the principal point V, by 
the right lines DV and-6V: 55. Upon F. and H wo 
| perpendiculars HG and EF. Thus will all the np 2 
; delineated, ATTY, | 677 1} 3 SINE 


at wa to <a @ _ oo» . a au  & 


T; 


SCE 


to raiſe the pillars, eee. there needs nothing but, from 
Now to 


ſquare, or circular) projected on 
their a doch, uo raiſe indefinite perpendiculars; and 
5 


the perſpech es Ji here interſected by the radius 
on the fundaments — baſs, raiſe the true altitude A D: 


n naſfing through t 
be p being drawn as 


will be determined. y of a dur in building, —Sup- 
Ty exhibit the 3 A* in a wall DE F A; 

poſe a jor 7 idamentil line ſet off its diſtance A N from 
1. Upen us together with the breadths of the poſts N I 
l. and the breadth of the gate itſelf I, I. '29. To 
and I. My ditance K, from the ſeveral points N, I. L, M. 
the point 1 1 K I, K L, K M, which will deter- 
draw right un ich of the door l i. and the breadths of the 
brew. ze. From A to Os ſet off the height of 

p 10 and from A to P, the height of the poſts A P. 
the gate 0 and P with the principal point, by the right lines 
ba an” OV. 59. Then, from'n, i, 1, m, raiſe perpendi- 

the middle ones whereof are Cut by the right line 

as 0 and the extremes, by the right line VP in P. 
1 the door be delineated; with its poſts. If the 


before, the ſcenagraphical altitudes 


method 


he : - ” k 
8 ines to the principal point V, which give the 


ht A O. Laſtly, from O, to the principal 
dit V = the right line O V, interſecting E F in Z, 
55 make rr and t t equal to F Z.-—T hus is the door r r, 
+ t. drawn; and the poſts are eaſily added, as before. 
77 »xbibit the SCENOGRAPHY of windows in 4 wall, —W hen 
vou know how to repreſent doors, you will find no difficulty 
in adding windows; all that is here further required, be- 
ing to ſet off the height of the window from the bottom of 
the ground. The whole operation is as follows. 1. From 
1 to 2, ſet off the thickneſs of the wall at the window; 
from 3 to 4, its diſtance from the angle 3; and from 4 to 5 
its breadth. 29. From 4 and 5, to the point of diſtance L, 
draw the right lines L 5 and L 4, which will give the per- 
ſpective breadth 10, 9 of the window, 39, From 10 and 
g raiſe lines perpendicular to the pavement, i. e. draw inde- 
finite parallels to'6, 3. 4“. From 3 to 1 1 ſet off the diftance 
of the window from the pavement 3, 11; and, from 11 to 
12, its height 11, 12. Laſtly, from 11 and 12, to the 
principal point V, draw lines VTI and V 12; which inter 


window. 


and at any height from the pavement. 


any obje7, ſee DESIGNING. . 
SCENOPEGIA *®, SKHNonHTIA, a feaſt among the Jews, 


people of Iſrael were in poſleſſion of the land of Canaan, in 
memory of their having dwelt under tents in the wilderneſs. 


tent; and Trp, go, I fix. 


mencing on the fifteenth of Septemper. The laſt day was 
much the moſt ſolemn | | ; 
perſons, and of the extraordinary tokens they gave of their 


Joy.—lt is of this eighth day, St. John muſt be underſtood 
to ſpeak, when he tells us, 


tabernacles, on the laſt and great da 1 
When the holy ſeri > | Fe Nee 
Ar y icripture ſays abſolutely, the feaſt, it is uſu- 


SCEPTER e, Scsren Of the Kerne 


mand and authority, See KING, and REGAL1a. 


* 2 * ” b 
Nicod derives the word from the Greek, ct rb, which, he 


1. ® s . s D * LES 3 
3 Aipnified a avelin, which the ancient kings 


ſtrument was in 


2 to reſt upon, ſrom c,, innitor, I lean upon. 
e ſcepter is an enſign of ro 
the crown. The Greek tra 


ters in the hand 
Fg s of the moſt 


Juſtin obſerves, 
or ſpear: he add 
adored the haft 


It Wag 
furniſh 


trident 


gie, and other poets, put ſcep- 


that the ſe 


S, that in 


"pon this account, th 3 f 
„that even in his time, they ſtill 
ed the gods with ſe : 4 


: ters. ine? 1 I 
among the 85 oo was the firſt who aſſumed the ſeepter 
race of the F e e Gendre tells us, that in the firſt 


. . 


* 


been exhibited in the wall EF GH, the | 
_ 2 "ly the ſame. For, 19. Upon the terreſtrial | 
ine fot off the diſtance of the door from the angle, and | 
= breadth of the door RT. 29. From R and 


. ; ©. From r and t, raiſe | 
h rt in the perſpective plan. 3%. 7 | 
3 perpendiculars to FH. 49. From A to O, ſet off 


ſecting the perpendiculars 10, 13, and 9, 14, in 13 and 14, 
as alſo in 15 and 16, will exhibit the appearance of the | 


From theſe examples, which are all no more than applica- | 
tions of the firſt grand general rule, it will be eaſily per- 
ceived what method to take to delineate any other thing, | 


For a mechanical method of exhibiting the SCENOGRAPHY of 
more uſually called eg of tabernacles, inftituted after the | 


* The word is Greek, formed of crm, ſcene, tabernacle, | 
© The ſcenipegia was held for eight days ſucceſſively, com- 


both on account of the conſſux of | 


our Saviour was at the feaſt of | 


N 5 SCEPTRUM, A royal ſtaff, or battoon, borne, | 
:mn occahions, by kings, as a badge of their com- 


badge of their authority, in regard that in- | 
GR ain 12 great veneration among the heathens. | 
4 © © does not properly fignify 2 javelin, but a ſtaff | 


yalty of greater antiquity than | 
ancient kings they ever intro- | 
ter, in its original, was a ha/ta, | 


© in the moſt remote antiquity, men 
24, Or ſcepters, as immortal gods; and, that | 


— 


— 
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ings, the ſcepter was a golden rod, al- 


— — 


SCE 


moſt always of the ſame height with the king who bore it, 


and crooked at one end like a crozier,—Frequently, inſtead 


of a ſcepter, kings are ſeen on medals with a palm in their 
hand. 


ScEPiEr, SCEPTRUM, in aftronomy, one of the ſix new 


conſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 17 


ſtars; one of the 4th magnitude, 8 of the 5th, and as 


many of the 6th, See STAR and ConsTELLATION. 


SCEPTICISM, the doctrine and opinions of the ſcepticks ; 


called alſo Pyrrboniſin, from the name of its author. See 
SCEPTICKS and PYRRHONISM. 


The ancient ſcepticiſm conſiſted in doubting of every thing, 


in affirming nothing at all, and in keeping the judgment in 
ſuſpenſe on every thing. Sextus Empiricus makes ſcepticiſin 
to conſiſt in a faculty of oppoſing all appearances, of mak- 
ing all, even contrary things, equally probable, and of pro- 
ceeding firſt to an wexy, ſuſpenſe of mind, and then to an 
intire undiſturbedneſs or tranquillity, See Ac ADbEMV and 
ACADEMICKS, | 

Hence theſe great maxims of theirs : Ov perry rvro » wave, 
this no more than that: ai xoyw avy©-, Wc. every reaſon 
we another againſt it; and ond, pw, I determine no- 
thing. SKY | 

T he proper character then of ſcepticiſm, is an axwraxnluc, 
neutrality, or ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as does not, upon 
any occaſion, incline to any thing more than the contrary 
thing. See ACATALEPSIA. | 

This heſitaney of the ſcepticks is well deſcribed by Ariftocles 
in Euſeb. de præpar. evan. All things are equally indiffe- 
rent, uncertain and undeterminate: neither our ſenſes, nor 
our opinions give us either truth or falſhood : therefore, nei- 
ther the one, nor the other are to be credited; but all things 
to be left on a level, without admitting any opinion, incli- 
nation or motion of the mind at all. —It is added, that the 


ſcepticks carried this ſuſpenſe of theirs ſo far, as to deny, 


that any thing is either good or evil, juſt or unjuſt, true or 
falſe ; or that any thing is this, more than that. See Evir, 
Goop, HCC. "dot 

It is from this acatalepſia of the ſcepticks, that Des Cartes 
ſeems to have borrowed his great principle of doubting of all 
things; as is owned by many of his followers. It muſt be 
owned, there is ſome difference between the doubting of the 
ſcepticks, and that of the Carteſians. In phyſical matters, 
it is true, there does not ſeem a great deal of difference; 
and Des Cartes, in that reſpect, may, without much injuſ- 
tice, be deemed a ſceptick : but this may be ſaid in his fa- 
vour, that the great Socrates was fo far a ſceptick himſelf ; 
phyſical and ſenſible things, he held, were all dubious, and, 
at beſt, but probable. See CARTESIANISM. 5 

The origin of ſcepticiſin is ſomewhat obſcure. Pyrrho, who 
lived under Alexander the Great, and made the tour of In- 
dia in his retinue, is uſually reputed the author; whence 
Pyrrhonians and ſcepticks are ardinarily uſed indifferently. 
See PYRRHONIAN. ' 

It muſt be owned, however, that the great dogma of the 
ſcepticks had been countenanced, and even cultivated before 
Pyrrho, by Democritus, Heraclitus, &:c.—Sextus Empiricus 
ſays, expreſly, that all that Pyrrho did, was to improve, 
illuſtrate and inforce the dogma, and form the retainers 
thereto into a ſect. | | 
Democritus's philoſophy was near akin to ſcepticiſm ; for 
upon his obſerving, that honey ſeemed ſweet to ſome, and 
bitter to others, he concluded, that it was neither ſweet nor 
bitter; and thereupon, pronounced * purncr, nen magis, 


which is pure ſcepticiſmm.— Vet the ſame Sextus adds, that 


Democritus was no ſceptick. 
Though Plato argues very ſtrenuoufly againſt the acatalepſy 
of the ſcepticks; yet it is certain that dogma received a 
reat part of its encouragement from Soc rates's ſchool, and 
Plato's academy, Nay, it was a great controverſy among 
the ancients, whether Plato himſelf were a ſceptick or dog- 
matiſt? Indeed Plato's deciſive way of ſpeaking, in many 
caſes, ſeems to leave no great room for ſuch a doubt; but it 
is certain, his followers of the new academy founded by Ar- 
ceſilas, gave much into this way; and nh:1 ſcitu, was held 
by them a principle. See ACADEMY, PLAToONIC, &c. 


Sextus. Empiricus obſerves, that Sccrates himſelf had a tinc- 


ture of ſcepticiſm ; ſome even make him the author of it, 
from that cuſtomary ſaying of his, I know nothing but tbis, 
that I know nothing. If this were the origin of ſcepticiſm, 
it muſt be owned, it was mightily improved afterwards, ere 
Metrodorus ſaid, I know nothing, not ever this, that 1 know 
nothing. The ſame Sextus however adds, that Plato, intro- 
ducing his maſter in his gymnaſtick dialogues, diſputing 
with the ſophiſts, makes him act the part of a ſceptic. 
See SOCRATIC. | | 

Some have even charged Job, and Solomon, with ſcepti- 
ciſm_; from their propoſing a great number of queſtions, 
without deciding any of them. The philoſopher of Kiel, 


who has publiſhed a diſſertation on ſcepticiſm, fetches its 


origin ſtill higher: he will have the devil the author thereof, 


who made our firſt parents doubt of the word of God him- 


ſelf; and drew them in, the firſt proſely tes to ſcepticiſim. 
See DouBTING. hs - 6 
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SCEPTICKS *, ScxyT1cr, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, | 


founded by Pyrrho, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that all 
things are uncertain and incomprehenſible ; contraries e- 
qually true; that the mind is never to aſſent to any thing; 
but to keep up an abſolute heſitancy or indifference, dee 
SCEPTICISM. 

The term ſceptich, in its original Greek, oxtrr«©-, properly 
ſignifies conſiderati ve, and ws 5 hard or a man who is ever 
weighing the reaſons on one fide and the other, without ever 
deciding between them: it is formed from the verb œαπ 
I conſider, look about, deliberate. 

Laertius notes, that the followers of Pyrrho had various de- 
nominations: from their maſter, they were called Pyrrhoni- 
ans : from their dogma, aporetici, that is, doubters, of are, 
to doubt. From their ſuſpenſion and heſitation, ephectici, of 


eri, to ſtay, to keep back. —And from their never get- | 


ting beyond the ſearch of truth, zetetici, ſeekers. 

Plato refutes the great principle of the /cepticks thus: when 
you ſay, that all things are incomprehenſible, do you com- 
prehend or conceive that they are thus incomprehenſible, or 
do you not? if you do, then ſomething is comprehenſible ; 
if you do not, there is no reaſon we ſhould believe you, 
ſince you do not comprehend your own aſſertion. See A- 
CATALEPSY. 


SCHAR-PENNY, Scarn-PEnNy, or SCHORN-PEN- 


NyY.—lIt appears from our old books, that ſome cuſtomary 
tenants were obliged to pen up their cattle at night in the 
pound or yard of their lord, for the benefit of their dung, 
or ſcearn, as the Saxons called it,—In defect of this, they 
were to pay a ſmall compenſation ; hence called ſchar- 


penny. | | 
SCHEAT, or SEAT, in aftronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſe- 
cond magnitude in the juncture of the leg with the left | 


ſhoulder of Pegaſus, See PRO asvs. 
Some call it ſcheat alpheras, and ſome ſcheat Pegaſi.— Its 
longitude, according to Mr, Flamſteed, is 259 2 13*, its 
latitude 3 1 8' 6” north. 
SCHEDULE *, ScxgDuLA, a ſcroll of paper, or parch- 
ment, annexed to a will, leaſe, or other deed ; containing 
an inventory of goods, or ſome other matter, omitted in 
the body of the deed. See Conpicir. 


„The word is a diminutive of the Latin ſcheda, or Greek 
Ex»), a leaf or piece of paper. 


SCHEITER', fortification. See FORTIFICATION. 


SCHEMATISM, EXHMATIEMOE. See the articles FIGURE 
and T ROPE. 


SCHEME *, a draught, or repreſentation of any geometri- | 


cal, or aſtronomical figure, or problem, by lines ſenſible to 
the eye ; or of the cceleſtial bodies in their proper places for 
any moment. See FIGURE and DIAGRAM. | 
* 'The word is formed from the Greek, ozywea, habits. 
SCHEME arches, See the article ARCH. 
SCHEVAGE. See the article SCHEWAGE. 
SCHIPPER. See the article SHIPPER. 
SCHIREMOTE, or ScykEmoT. See SCYREMOT. 
SCHISM “*, SchisuA, in the general, ſignifies diviſion, or 
ſeparation; but it is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ſeparations 
happening through diverſity of opinions, among people of 
the ſame religion, and faith. 3 
The word is formed from the Greek, oxopa, cleft, fiſſure. 
Thus, we ſay, the ſchiſm of the ten tribes of Iſrael, from 
the twe tribes of Juda and Benjamin; the ſchiſin of the 
Perſians, from the Turks and other Mahometans, &c. 


Among eccleſiaſtical authors, the great ſchiſm of the weſt, | 


is that which happened in the times of Clement VII. and 
Urban VI. which divided the church for forty or fifty years, 
and was at length ended by the election of Martin V. at 
the council of Conſtance. | . 
The Romaniſts number thirty-four /chiſms in their church. 
They beſtow the name, Engliſp ſchiſm on the reformation 
of religion in this kingdom. —T hoſe of the church of Eng- 
land again apply the term ſchiſm to the ſeparation of the 
non-conformiſts, viz. the preſbyterians, independants, and 
anabaptiſts, who contend for a further reformation, 


Some call the ſeparation of the proteſtants from the church | 


of Rome, a paſſrve ſchiſm, becauſe that church cut them off 
from her communion, | 
Negative SCHIsM. See the article NEGATIVE. | 
SCHOENOBATES*®, EXO0INOBATHE, a name which the 
Greeks gave to their rope-dancers: by the Romans called 
funambuli. See ROPE-DANCER and FUNAMBULUS. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, oxowG-, a rope; and 
Gan, I walk. 
The ſcenobates were ſlaves, whoſe maſters made money of 
them, by entertaining the people with their feats of aCtivi- 
ty.,—Mercurialis de arte gymnaſtica, lib. III. gives us five fi- 
gures of ſchœnobates engraven after ancient ſtones, 


SCHOLARUM domeſticus. See DomesTICUs, 


SCHOLASTIC, EXOAAETIKOSZ, ſomething belonging to the 
ſchools; or that is taught in the ſchools. See SCHOOL. 
SCHOLASTIC, SCHOLASTICUs, Was a long time a title of 

honour ; at firſt only given to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their eloquence, in declaiming, &c. See Or a- 
TOR, SOPHIsT, RHETOR, Oc. | 
After Nero, the appellation Sc HoL AsTICUs was alſo given to 
the advocates; and among others, to Socrates and Euſebius, 


4 


the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians who were ad 

— Conſtant. Harmenopulus alſo Py Fg _ 
century, with ſeveral others. See a 
and Der zun R. e de Apvoury, 

Afterwards, SCHOLASTICUs became reſtrained 

the government of the eccleſiaſtical ſchools brook Al 
der the firſt race of French kings, who inſtructed th wa 
of each church, firſt in the humanities * Clerks 


X then in t 
and the liturgy.—T heſe were alſo called 2 
es, 


and theologaux; if the church wer i | 

k r was called the 3 3 ey, the 

mong t reeks, SCHOLASTICUs, 2 

name of an office, or dignity; — 2 the 
theolegue.—Indeed, Genebrard obſerves, it was on! 2 
applied to people of general learning, and fine — 
who were well known to the world in that character. 28 
Thus, St. Jerom mentions, that Serapion was Gs 
Scholaſticus, by reaſon of the delicacy of his wit: Wal 
Strabo, calls the poet Prudentius, ſcholgſticus: Fort, = 
was called ſchola/ti/iſſimus. oy 

SCHOLASTIC divinity, is that part or ſpecies of divinit 
clears, and diſcuſſes queſtions, by reaſon, 
5 n 

n which ſenſe, it ſtands, in good meaſure, o 

tive divinity, which is founded on the — pvy a 
councils, &c, See PosrTive., _ 15 
The / vinity, like Plato's ſchool, has had its three 
2 ages, or periods: the ancient, the middle, and the 

The ancient began under Lanfrank, archbiſhop of Canter. 

bury, or, more properly, under Peter Lombard, the maſe; 
of the ſentences ; and held about 200 years; ending under 

Albertus Magnus. 

This was ſucceeded by the middle ſchool divinity, which laſted 
about 100 years, to the time of Thomas Aquinas; during 
which time the peripatetic philoſophy was raiſed to its ut. 
moſt reputation. See PERIPATETIC, 

The third age began under Durandus, who ſet himſelf up 
againſt Thomas, the chief of the middle age. After his 
time people's wits became more and more ſubtile ; and the 
ſchool began to be wholly taken up in frivolous queſtions, 
They diſputed, with great heat, about mere formalities; 
and even raiſed phantoms on purpoſe to combat withal, 
The ſchool divinity is now fallen into the laſt contempt; 
and is ſcarce regarded any where, but in ſome of the uni- 
En, where they are ſtill obliged by their charters to 
teach it. 

SCHOLIAST, EXOAIAETHZE, commentater 3 a grammatian, 
who writes ſcholia, that is, notes, gloſſes, &c. upon ancient 
Greek authors. See SCHOLIUM. | 

SCHOLIUM, EKOAION, a note, annotation, or remark 
occaſionally made on ſome paſſage, propoſition, or the like, 
See GLoss, COMMENTARY, ANNOTATION, &. 
The term is much uſed in geometry, and other parts of 
mathematicks; where, after demonſtrating a propoſition, 
it is frequent to point out how it might be done ſome other 
way; give ſome advice, or precaution, in order to prevent 
miſtakes; or add ſome particular uſe or application thereof. 
Wolfius has given us abundance of curious and uſeful arts, 


Y which 
and ar Luments, 


deſcription of mathematical inſtruments, &c. all by way 
of ſcholia to the reſpective propoſitions in his Elementa Ma- 
theſeos. + | 
SCHOOL“, ScxoLa, a publick place, wherein the lat- 
guages, humanities, or other arts and ſciences are taught. 
The word is formed from the Latin, ſbola, which according 
to Du Cange ſignifies diſcipline, and correction: he adds, that 
it was anciently uſed, in the general, for all places, where 
ſeveral perſons met together, either to ſtudy, to converſe, or 
do any other matter. Accordingly, there were ſcbole pala- 
tine, being the ſeveral poſts wherein the emperors g 


length the term paſſed alſo to civil magiſtrates; and accord. 
ingly in the code, we meet with {hola chartulariorun, ſeboia 
agentium, &. and even to eccleſiaſticks; as, ſcho/a cantorum, 
chala ſacerdotum, &c. . 5 


Thus we ſay, a grammar ſchool, a writing ſchool, 2 ſebol of 
natural philoſophy, Oc. ; 
ScHOOL, is alſo uſed for a whole faculty, univerſity, or ſelt: 
as Plato's ſchool, the ſchool of Epicurus, the ſchool of Parts, 
Sc. The ſchool of Tiberias was famous among the ancient 


See MASSORETES. ; ; 
School, in painting, is uſed to diſtinguiſh the different man 
ners of places, and perſons. See MANNER, Se. he 
Thus we ſay, the Roman ſchool, the Venetian ſchool, Fj 
| Flemiſh ſchool, &c. Raphael's ſchool, Titan's _ 
Vinci's ſchool, &c. meaning their diſciples, pupils, Ge. 
PAINTING. Wee pres Ds 
School of Athens, is the name of a celebrated piece 0 


figures, repreſenting philoſophers, mathematicians, and 0 
perſons engaged in the arts, and ſciences. . 
Several authors have wrote of this painting, and given 


2 


and methods, a good part of the modern philoſophy, the 


were placed ; hola ſcutariorum, ſebola gentilium, &c. At 


Jews; and it is to this we owe the maſſora, and maſſoretes. 


phael, now in the Vatican. It contains a great number of 


go pal L 
| ferent explications thereof: Vaſari will have it to * — 
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SCI 


of philoſophy» and aſtronomy, with theology.— 


agreement by the inſcription they add at the bottom of | ties and operations, whether material or immaterial.— I his, 

The engravens . * that they take it for a painting of in a little more inlarged ſenſe of the word, may be called, 4 
the print thereo!s 6 Athens.—An Auguſtin of Venice takes | Soc, or natural philoſophy.—T he end of this is bare ſpecu- 1 
St, P - p—— is writing, for St. Mark; and heat his | lative truth, and whatſoever can afford the mind of man an 1 
the phi o10P | | 


| Gabriel. | 3 
ö bone es all theſe explications of the ſchool of Athens, 
de 


and eſpecially the 


School philifopÞys theology, &c. the ſame with ſcholaſtic. See | 


Charity SCHOOLS. See the article CHARITY. 


«CHOOUBLIAH, a ſe& among the muſſulmen, whoſe di- 


1 t it is, that the Sunnites are not a whit pre- 
dne e bite or Rafadhites, i. e. the orthodox to the 
ng but that both the one and the other are equally 


e therefore, ſhould be properly, the Latitu- 


dinarians of Mahometaniſm : yet are not they regarded by | 


either party, as much better than Gentiles, or Heathens, 
as their name 1mports. See DeISM, Oc. e deer 

There are abundance among the muſſulmen, who give into 
this ſet, only ſecretly 3 Mahometaniſm, like all other falſe 
religions, being an avowed enemy to toleration. See Ma- 
HOMETANISM, 'T OLERATION, LIBERTY conſcience, 


<CHORN-PENNY. See the article SCH ar-Penvy. 
SCIAGRAPHY, or SC10GRAPHY, the profile, or ſection 
of a building, to ſhew the inſide thereof, See SECTION and 
. — in aſtronomy, &c. is a term ſome authors 
uſe for the art of finding the hour of the day or night, by 
the ſhadow of the ſun, moon, ſtars, Sc. See DIAL. 
SCIAMANTIA *, SCIAMANCY, Or-SCIOMANCY, a kind 
of divination, otherwiſe called p/y chomancy.—Stramancy a- 
mong the ancients, was the art of railing and calling up the 
manes or ſouls of deceaſed perſons, to give intelligence of 
things to come. The witch who conjured up the foul of 
Samuel, to foretel Saul the event of the battle he was about 
to give, did it by ſcramancy. | TIL 74 


*The word is formed from the Greek, cx, ſhadow, uſed I 
metaphorically for the ſoul, and paarrue, divination. See 


DivixaTION. 17 | 
SCIATICA, in medicine, the gout in the hip. See G 
SCIE.— Feuille de Sc ig. See FEUILLE de ſcie. 


SCIENCE *, in philoſophy, a clear and certain knowledge 
of any thing, founded on ſelf-evident principles, or woman 


ſtration. See KNowLEDGE. 


I'C 1 


Firſt, the knowledge of things, their conſtitutions, proper- 


ſuch, falls under this branch; whether it be God himſelf, 
angels, ſpirits, bodies, or any of their affections; as number, 
figure, Se. See PhysIcks and PHILOSOPHY. 

Secondly, myzxxrun, the ſkill of right applying our own pow- 
ers, and actions for the attainment of things good and uſe- 
ful. The moſt conſiderable under this head, is ethics, 
which is the ſeeking out thoſe rules and meaſures of human 
actions, which lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe 
them. The end of this is not bare ſpeculation; but right, 
and a conduct ſuitable thereto, See Etnicks and Mora- 
LITY, | 
Thirdly, cαν , or the doctrine of figns.—The moſt uſual 
being words, it is aptly enough termed /:g:c+ ; the buſineſs 
whereof is to conſider the nature of figns which the mind 
makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or conveying 
its knowledge to others. Things are repreſented to the 
mind by ideas; and mens ideas are communicated to one 
another by articulate ſounds or words, The confideration 


„ 


ledge, makes no deſpicable part of their contemplation who 
would take a view of human knowledge in the whole extent 
of it. See WorD, LANGUAGE, Oc. | 
This ſeems the firſt, and moſt general, as well as natural 
diviſion of the objects of our underſtanding : for a man can 
employ his thoughts about nothing, but either the contem- 
plation of things themſelves fot the diſcovery of truth ; or 
about the things in his own power, which are his actions, 
for the attainment of his own ends; or the figns the mind 
makes uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the right 
ordering of them, for its clearer information. —All which 
three, viz. things as they are in themſelves knowable; ac- 
tions, as they depend on us in order to happineſs; and the 
right uſe of ſigns in order to knowledge, being toto cls, 
different, they ſeem to be the three great provinces of the 
intellectual world, wholly ſeparate and diſtin one from 
another, See KNOWLEDGE, | 

Academy of Sei EN ES. See the article AcADbruv. 

SCIENTIFIC, or SciENTIFIcAL, ſomething relating to 

the pure, ſublimer ſciences; or, that abounds in ſcience, ot 
knowledge. See Science, KnowLEDGE and FAITH. 
A work, a method, &c. is faid to be ſcientiſcal, when it is 
founded on the pure reaſon of things, or conducted wholly 
on Principles thereof. See METHoD. 


our. ] In which ſenſe, the word ſtands 2 to narrative, arbi- 


trary, opinionative, poſitive, tantative, Sc. 
SCILLA, or SQUILLA, fquill, the ſea-onionz a medicinal 

plant, of the onion-kind, but very large ; chiefly brought 

from Spain: uſed only in infuſion, and that generally in vi- 


* The word is formed from the Latin; ſcientia, of ſeire;'toknow. | negar 


middle between the two. See 
ON, 


negar, which it renders emetic. .\ ,- 


In this ſenſe, doubting is yarns «or nd and opinion is the There are two kinds of ſuillt, male and female : the male 
YovBTING: and Orini-Þ are whitiſh, and the female reddiſn; whence they are alſo 
[dS enll 1 e INTE, p 


diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of whzte fquills, ſeille albæ, 


The ſcepticks profeſs to deny, that we have any ſuch thing and red fquills, ſcillæ rubre, | 


as ſcience z, that is, any Clear, certain notices of any thing, 
capable of producing abſolute conviction. See SCEPTICISM. | 


Divines ſuppoſe three kinds of Jn in God: the firſt, ſci- 
ence of mere knowledge, where 


y God knows himſelf, and. 


Their infuſion, when boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
with honey, is called oxymel /cylliticum, in the ſhops; and re- 
tains the Ame properties. = 

Squills powetfully deterge, and ſcour off the viſcid adheſions 


all things poſſible. —The ſecond, ſcience f viſion, whereby | in the bowels, and gently irritate the ſtomach to ejection. 


he knows all things he has re 
the ſame order wherein he has 
them. —The third, a mediate 


by he knows what angels and 
and certain circ 


reſolved to do, and to permit 


It is greatly dif 
_ be fach - 
ome call it in NIE | 

with their TITER is, becauſe it does not conſiſt well 


or intermediate ſcience, where- | 
d men will do, in certain caſes 
2 cumſtances, if he reſolve to bring them a- 


ted among ſchool divines, whether or no 
mediate ſcience in God? the reaſon why 


ſolved to do, or to permit, in] They are alſo, as al] of the onion-kind are, very diuretick, 


and therefore in great eſteem, with ſome, in dropſies: if 
their infuſion be mixed with cinnamon-water, they will ſel- 
dom vomit, but work downwards, and very forcibly,” by 
urine: in aſthmas, and all obſtructions, or infractions of the 
lungs, which are to be removed by deterſive; and expectora- 
tion, there is ſcarce any thing more effectual. They are 
- alſo eſteemed alexipharmick, and upon that account have a 
place in the theriaca Andromachi. 461 


* 


then of ideas and words, as the great inſtruments of know- 


any, cular ſchemes -of preſcience, c. See L1- | SCILLITICUM vinum. See the article VINUM. | 
Scitnce « yak, . HUH 203. 19 | SCIOPTICK, a ſphere or globe of wood, with a circula 
ere of con tionals, See ConDITIONAL. I Holeor perforation. wherein a lens is placed. —-lt is ſo fitted, 
branch of no OY uſed for a formed ſyſtem of any that, like the eye of an animal, it may be turned round 
and theor wy ry edge; comprehending the doctrine, reaſon | every way; to be uſed in making experiments of the dark- 
cha 3 t - thing, without any immediate application | 'ened room. See Cams RA OBSCU3a. | E 
In which forge r ee offices of life. EIN ELE SCIRE-FACIAS, a judicial writ, moſt commonly uſed to 
Aa. e, the word is uſed in oppoſition' to art. Se: call a man to ſhew cauſe to the court whence it iſſues, why 
Indeed the preciſe ni a Ln I execution of a judgment paſſed, ſhould not be made out? 
juſt, as 2 notion of an art, and ſcience, and their This writ is not granted, till a year and a day be elapſed ai- 
ee the Pa xe. "tion, do not ſeem to be yet well fixed, | ter s judgment gw en. 98277 5 ads 
As to the nu 0 to this work, | Scire-factas, upon a fine, lies only after a year and a day at- 
limes PAs =, > and diviſion of the ſciences, Mr. Locke | ter the Gne levied. —Otherwiſe, it is the ſame with the writ 
human underſta 7 all that can fall within the compaſs of of habere facias ſeiſinani. Sce HABERE fecias, & . 
their relations 1 475 is, firſt, either the nature of things, SCIRRHUS *, zk1yeos, in medicine, a hard, indolent tu- 
ly, that which m their manner of operation: or, ſecond-| mor, formed gradually, in the ſoft, glandulous parts of 
rational agent, 2 ought to do as a voluntary and * the body; ſomet imes wad, 0 ee 
| happineſs: or, thirdly, da innen of any end, eſpeciallyy ) The word is Greek, formed of oxp©-,. a piece of marb 


know] | e ways and means, whereby the There are two kinds of ſcirrhu s; the one only beginnings 

| mia up Lo of theſe is attained and — wa and frequently painful Fa preſſed by the fingers the 
lofts, Aenes may be other, confirmed and ſenſeleſſ ee. 

0 | The ſcirrhus ariſes from a thick; viſcid, probably: gritty 

| 111 | | 


„ properly divided into theſe three 
Vor. IL No,. cxxxvIII. „. iin een TIES 


1 


matter, 


SCO 


matter, detained and indurated in the pores and other mi. 
nute paſſages of the parts affected. 
There are ſome ſcirrhus's as hard as ſtones 3 ſome are even 
painful in their confirmed ſtate, and partake of the nature 
of a cancer, 

SCITE. See the article S1TE. 

SCLAVONIC, the language of the Sclavi, an ancient peo- 


ple of Scythia Europæa; who, about the year 518, quit- | 


ting their native conntry, ravaged Greece and eſtabliſhed 
the kingdoms of Poland and Moravia, and at laſt ſettled in 
Illyria: which thence took the name of Sclavonia, See 


LANGUAGE. 
The Sclavonic is held, after the Arabic, the moſt extenſive 


language in the world : it is ſpoke from the Adriatic to the | 


north ſea, and from the Caſpian to Saxony, by a great vari- 
ety of people, all, the deſcendants of the ancient Sclavi, vi. 
the Poles, Muſcovites, Bulgarians, Carinthians, Bohemians, 
Hungarians, Pruſſians, Suabians, &c. each of whom, how- 
ever, have their particular dialect; only the Sclavenic is the 
common mother of their ſeveral languages, viz. the Poliſh, 
Ruſſian, Hungarian, &c. 

By a Latin chronicle of the Sclavi, compoſed by Helmald, 
a prieſt of Boſow, and Arnold abbot of Lubec, and correc- 
ted by M. Leibnitz, it appears, that the Sclavianciently in- 
habited the coaſts of the Baltic ſea, and were divided into 
eaſtern and weſtern: in the latter whereof, were the Ruſſi- 
ans, Poles, Bohemians, &c. And in the former, the Van- 
dals. | 222 

Dom. Maur. Orbini Rauſer, abbot of the order of Malta, 
in an Italian hiſtory of the Sclavi, intitled, II regno de gl: 
Slavi, printed in 1601, will have them to be originally of 
Finland in Scandinavia, Laur. Pribevo, a Dalmatian, in 
an expreſs difcourſe on the origin of the Sclavi, maintains 
them to be originally of Thrace, and the ſame with the 
Thracians, the poſterity of Thiras, ſeventh ſon of Japhet. 
Theod. Polycarpowitz, in a Greek, Latin and Sclavonic 
dictionary, printed at Moſcow in 1704, obſerves, that the 
word Sclava, whence Sclavonic is formed, ſignifies in their 
language, glory. 

SCLEROPHTHALMIA, EKAHPO®@AAMIA, a kind of 
ophthalmia, wherein the eye is dry, hard, red and painful; 
and the eyebrows likewiſe ; ſo as not to be opened after 
ſleep, without great pain. See OPHTHALMIA, 

SCLEROTICA *, in anatomy, one of the common mem- 
branes of the eye, ſituate between the adnata and the uvea ; 
it is very firm and opaque behind; but tranſparent before, — 
Though in ſtrictneſs, it is only the hind-part is called ſclero- 
zica ; the fore-part being properly called the cornea. See 


Cornea. : |. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, exawy©-», hard, whence 
alſo ſclerotich. See SCLEROTICKS. 
The /clerotica is a ſegment of a larger ſphzroid than the cor- 
'nea, See EYE. | 
SCLEROTICKS, medicines, proper to harden and conſoli- 
date the fleſh, c. of parts they are applied to. 


Such are purſlain, houſe-leek, flea-wort, garden night-ſhade, | 


Ee. 

SCOLDING.— The puniſhment allotted by our laws for 
ſcolds or ſcolding women, is, to be ſet in a trebuchet, com- 
monly called a cucking;/tovl, placed over ſome deep water, 
into which they are to be let down, and plunged thrice, 
under water, to cool their heat and choler. See Cuck- 
ING-STOOL. . 

SCOLOPOMACHARION,, ZKOAONIOMAXAIPIQN, in 

| chirurgery, a kind of ſcalpel, thus called, by the Greeks, 

from its reſembling a woodcock's bill. See SCALPEL, 
Its uſe is to open, and dilate narrow. wounds of the breaſt, | 
abſceſſes, &c,—Aquapendente recommends it for tapping in 
dropſies. | | 
It is uſually furniſhed with a little button at the point, that 
it may be uſed to open wounds of the breaſt without dan- 
ger of wounding the lungs. -. 123 

SCONCES, ſmall forts, built for defence of ſame paſs, river, 
or other place, See FORT. 1 Hagen 
Some ſconces are made regular, of four, ſive, or ſix baſtions; 
others are of ſmaller dimenſions, fit for paſſes, or rivers; 
and others for the field. Such are 1 
x. Triangles with half baſtions; which may be all of equal 
ſides, or they may be ſomething unequal. - However it be, 
divide the ſides of the triangle into three equal parts, one of 
theſe three parts will ſet off the capitals and the gorges z and 
the flanks, being at right angles with the ſides, make half of 
the gorge.—2. Square, with half baſtions; whoſe ſides may 
be betwixt 100 and 200 feet, and let one third of the fide 
ſet off the capital and the gorges, but the flank (which raiſe, 
at right angles to the ſide) muſt be but one half of the gorge 
or capital, that is, on the ſixth part of the fide of the ſquare, 
—3. Square with half baſtions and long.—4. Long ſquares. 


: 


— 


—5, Star redoubt of four points. 6. Star redoubt of five or II 


ſix points. —7. Plain redoubts, which are either ſmall, or 
great. The ſmall are fit for court of guards in the trenches, 
and may be ſquares of 20 feet to 30. The middle forts of 
redoubts may have their ſides from 30 to 50 ſeet ; the great 


8 


— 


SCOPER-HOLES, or Scvupgr-n 


CORBUTUS, or SCORBUTUM, the ſcur 


SC © 


The profiles (that is, the thickneſs 

| ckneſs and he; 

works) to be ſet on theſe ſeveral ee git * breaſt. 
are to be accommodated to the occaſion, See * 
FoRTIFICATION, Fogkririzp place, Kc. nr, 
holes made through the ſides cloſe Mw whe 

ofe to th 
the water that comes from the pump, —. 0 carry eff 
Theſe holes in the lower or covert deck, have ro 2 
nailed over them, to keep the ſea- water from co n 
1 N are call 8 
nd t ort nails, with broad head i | 

leathers down, are called ſeoper-nails, 5 — tele 
very frequent in the northern countrics bh rn 
fenny, wet, humid places, expoſed to the 8 in 
It is accompanied with a great variety of ſymptoms v ' 
ing the ſeveral parts of the body all at once : RR 
ſays, it is not any particular diſeaſe, but a legion of a; — 


ſhip, are 


— The moſt uſual ſymptoms are bleeding, eouphing, vom. 


ing, difficulty of breathing, looſeneſs, a relaxat; 
parts, ſweating, a foetid ſmall of the — 7 - * 
teeth, ſtinking breath, reddiſh or yellow livid ſ * = 
of the arms and legs, wearineſs, faintings, dard * N 
Some diſtinguiſh the feurey into bot and cold; 3 a 
little foundation for ſuch a diſtinction, as the Cauſe j = 
_— in all, bow _—_— to Barbette and Decker, g 5 
Ick pituitous lymph; whence vari in vari 
88 : : : | Ot AIInss wil 
.Charleton obſerves, that it ariſes chiefly from ; 
particles, taken in by inſpiration, —— ſalt * 
meats eaten, from bad waters drank, from naſtineſs 40 
chagrins, &c. He adds, that it is contagious. hs 
Dr. Quincy will have the ſcurvy to conſiſt in ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion, wherein the blood is unequally fluid: and hence he ob. 
ſerves, it is beſt remedied by ſtimuli, exerciſe, and ſuch 
means as promote ſanguification. 
The cure is very difficult; and when the diſeaſe is rooted 
next to impoſſible. It ſometimes goes off in a flux by fool, 
5 2 = hemorrhoids, and ſometimes by urine; 
t more often degenerates into a dropſ ; 
epilepſy, or — n 
A very exact diet is held of more effect than the beſt medi. 
cines; without this, it becomes incurable. Bleeding does 
not avail ; ſtrong purgatives are hurtful: ſo is ſugar, and all 
ſugared things: mercurius dulcis uſed internally, ſo a not to 
falivate, but only raiſe a ſweating, is ſound excellent. Do- 
Izus undertakes to cure any ſcorbutus in twelve days time, 
by the uſe of this alone ; only the patient to drink nothing 
all that time, but a proper decoction, and to. abſtain from 
acids, and hog's fleſh. Charleton recommends a continued 
uſe of milk, particularly milk emulſions of ſweet almonds, 


decoctions of china, broths and other anti- acids and analey- 


ticks. Etmuller makes the baſis of the cure of the /corhutus 
and hypochondriacal diſeaſe the ſame, wiz. copious vomiting, 
Strong catharticks, he obſerves, are prejudicial ; but gentle 
ones, good; for the body is to be ſtill kept open, He adds, 
that vinegar is hurtful, and yet the acid juices of fruits and 


vegetables, wholſome. Accordingly the uſe of lemon uice 


is much recommended by Lifter. Milk, and all milky things, 
while the ſtomach is yet able to digeſt, are excellent. 50 
are martials, Etmuller, inſtead of mercurials, recommends 
FF 

'hus much in the general: for the particular ſymptoms, 
particular medicines. adapted thereto, are to be uſed; d 
mixing antiſcorbuticks with them all. 
The chief ſimple antiſcorbuticks are, horſe-radiſh, (or), 


butter- bur, ſcorzonera, ſow-thiſtle, zedoary, polypody, ele- 


campane, guaiacum, ſafſafras, muſtard - ſeed, naſturtium 7 
quaticum, trifolium paludoſum, oranges, lemons, Juniper” 
berries, cream of tartar, tartarum vitriolatum, &c. 


SCORDIUM, 2 See the ele F DigQoRDIVM, 


SCORDIUM. water, F | 
SCORE, in muſick, denotes partition, or the original draught 


ones from 60 to 80 feet ſquare, 


* 


WATER. 


of the whole compoſition, wherein the ſeveral parts, 22, 
treble, ſecond. treble, baſs; Ce. are diſtinctly ſcored, 
marked. See PARTITION and Mvsick. 


SCORPIO, Sconpiox, in aſtronomy, the eighth ſign of the 
zodiac ; denoted by the character, m. See Sion. 


The ftars in ſcorpio, in Ptelemy's catalogue, are 20; in that 


of Tycho 103 in that of M. Flamſteed 49: the longitude 


latitudes, magnitudes, Ac. whereof, are as follow ; 


Names and fituations of the 2 Longitude, - Latitude. = 
Ni e ſtars. rr 0 eee. "IS 6 3 
20 0 C1 194 | @ 1 1 " 
In the firſt ſouth ſoot FL mM 26 48 50 5 26 35405 
Subſeq. in the firſt ſot 27 18 0845 34 5 
Contiguqus to th. 227 30 494 7 
That preced. ſouth of forehead 7 534 3 143 
In hid hen oor „„ 190.83 48652 $4993. 5] 
South of z in the forehead 228 37 28 5 26 . 
Middle of the forehedd 228 15 gol. 1 87 35 512 
North of the ſore head 228 52 36 1 03 2 3 p 
North ꝰ af the contiguous; ones 29 21 45 016 98 Blix 
South d under north. ſtar of forchead 29 32 99] © O5 50 Name 
© 4 9 Tt 4 89 


eins 
5 


10 


— 5 — 


I 


86 


— — " EA} — __ >> Boo 


92 Longitude Latitude. | & SCOTISTS, a ſe of ſchool divines and philoſophers ; thus 
; 09 called from their founder, J. Duns Scotus, a Scotiſh, or as 
7» 6 others ſay, Iriſh cordelier ; who maintained the immaculate 


» # 


| : f the 
Names 1 8 8 


oe 7 a” 


28 01 131 8 04 40B conception of the virgin, or that ſhe was born without ori- 
n the laſt ſouth foot Z 2 00 35 7 07 924 : | ginal ſin; in Janet eh to Thomas Aquinas and the Tho- 
_—_— "hereto northward 195 37 bn 50 Bl 4 | miſts, See THOMIST. | 
Moſt north and following n 28 19 54 12 29 24Bſ6 | Asto philoſophy, the Scetiſis were, like the Thomiſts, pe- 
ripateticks ; only diſtinguiſhed by this, that in each being, 
15 29 23 11] 9 15 16B6 as many different qualities as it had, ſo many different for- 
29 09 23012 46 32 Bl6 malities did they diſtinguiſh; all diſtin from the body 
bequent in laſt ſouth foot 2 3 22 10 7 we * 8 5 | itſelf; and making, as it were, ſo many different entities: 
jr er e auer AK ; _ 1 , 5 94404 41 aw r 2 as it were, ſuperadded to the | | 
hat preced. hea | . dee FORMALITY, Oc. 
nt ES” . 3 14 42) 1 36 03 B05 SCOTOMIA, or ScoToma, in medicine, a dizzineſs, or | 
In preced. hee 1 3 uss foot 4 07 17] 1 42 66 AE ſwimming in the head, wherein the animal ſpirits are ſo I! 
Under the _y op 3 40 27] 3 16 29 BJ whirled about, that external objects ſeem to turn round. | 
In 2 9 5 26 04] 4 31 26A See VERTIGO. | 
Searpian's . bet 5 25 12] 3 11 30Als SCOTT, or Scorrus. See the article Scor. 
Three 2 8 © 14 41 BU; |SCRATCHES, among farriers, a diſtemper incident to | 
In the calf of © _ 1 : np x o 28 40 Bls horſes, conſiſting of dry ſcabs, chops or rifts, that breed | 
In the fore-ank : ba — —— Cinch > 07 56| 6 04 2344 between the heel and the paſtern joint. 3 ; | 
That following 8 4 54 28011 25 40 Bl; There are various kinds of ſcratches, diſtinguiſhed by vari- | 
45 we — ophichuss legs p 59 260 4 28 18 Bl6 | ou 2 * Fagan rats-tails, mules, kibes, pains, &c. 
orm. | which are many ſpecies of the ſame malady; engen- 
30 9 12 54] 3 o5 10446 dered from ſome 1 falling on the 2 Nom 1 
In the iſt ring of the tail 11 03 32|11 39 44 3 | the fumes of the beaft's own dung lying under his heels, or | 
More north and rer! to this a 22 o 10 * . 2Bl3 near them; or for want of rubbing his heels, eſpecially | 
Poſterior knee of ophiuchus * 32 * : 56 17A|6 after a journey, from over-hard riding, &c. 


| The diſorder begins firſt, with dry ſcabs in the paſtern 


3 1s hi joint, in ſeveral forms. It is known by the ſtaring, di- | 
hind-foot 28] 3 24 16A]5 Joint, in ſeveral forms. is known by the ſtarin 1 0 

In toe of ophiuchuss 5 * 15 3 20 08 A6 viding and curling of the hair on the ſpot. 8 9 
16 12 46} 3 29 39A]6 7 | SCRATCH- WORK, graſtata, a way of painting in freſ- j 

In back of ophiuchus's ſecond foot 16 06 17] 1 08 53 A6 .co, by preparing a black ground, on which is laid a white | 
In tibia of ophiuchus's hind leg 16 34 52| 2 04 47 Bl4 plaiſter; which white being taken off with an iron bodkin, | 
49 17 oo 23] 1 42 28A|6 7 2 . e the holes, and ſerves for ſhadows g 

. iuchus's foot og O21 1 8A 4%» 1 k : ö 
Bright lar of ophiuchuss * = 531 4 8 3 A 3 This kind of work is laſting ; but being very rough, is un- | 
17 43 57] © 59 5447 eaſant to the fight. | | | 

Preced. in ophiuchus's heel 18 o1 32| 0 53 48 Als SCREW, or ScRux, cochlea, in mechanicks, one of the ; j 
45 five mechanical powers; chiefly uſed in prefling or ſqueez- 4 

Preced. of 2 in the ſting 19 41 16113 57 14A}3 4 ing bodies cloſe, though ſometimes alſo in raiſing weights. | 
1 ophinchia's heel — 15 46 7 by: a * 5 3 | See MECHANICAL power, Machixz, &c. = | 
* eee , ab The ſcrew is a right cylinder, as A B, ( Tab. Mechanicks bk 
That following ophiuchus's ſoot, n. T 20 46 23 1 28 55, B fg. T. el ſpiral-wile: ag — 1. b | 


Eo 4} 
SCORPION, ScorP10, is alſo the name of an ancient motion of a right line F G, around the ſurface of a cylin- I 
military engine, uſed chiefly in the defence of walls, &c. 25 Ka ＋ 2 ar 8 ſame time, the point I, deſcends equably | 
Marcellinus deſcribes the ſcorpio, as conſiſting of two beams N 3 if 
bound together by ropes, F rom the middle of the two, | If 7 er ſurface be convex, the ſcrew is ſaid to be | 
Eo Cn Sn Erb SE] Won ann ee. | 
jon books So 8 8 ung, „ Sue, iron pu ſcrew are always joined ; that is, whenever the ſcrew is to i 
hemp. Under the third beam lay a piece of hair-cloth full be uſed as a ſimple engine, or mechanical power. When | 


of chaff, tied with cords, - : | joined with an axis in peritrochio, there is no occaſion for i 

To uſe the engine, a round ſtone was put into the fling, | 4 female LOWE that caſe, it becomes part of a compound Wi 

and four perſons on each fide, looſening the beams bound | engine. dee Als. : il 

by the ropes, drew back the At beam to the hook : when, Dactrine of the ScREW.—1?. If, as the compaſs deſcribed by At 

the engineer ſtanding on an eminence, giving a ſtroke with the power in one turn of the ſcrew, is to the interval or diſ- Mi 
| 


a hammer on the cord to which the bea faſtned with | tance between any two immediate threads or ſpiral wind- 
its hook, ſet it at liberty; 10 rn the ſoft | ings, as BI (meaſured according to the length of the ſcrew ) 


80 hair- cloth, it ſtruck out t j ; ſo is the weight or reſiſtance, to the power; then the power | 
ends It had its name ſeorpio, 3 3 or tillar| and the reſiſtance will be equivalent one to the other: and, l 
was erected, it had a ſharp top, in manner of a ſting, — conſequently, the power being a little increaſed, will over- 
mw More modern times have given it the name'onager, wild aſs, dome the reſiſtance. 
only becauſe that animal, when hunted flings back Ne For it is evident, that in one turn of the ſcrew, the weight 
SCORIA, Kapla, the recrement he droſs of any metal is ſo much lifted up, or the reſiſtance ſo much removed, or 
reel, remaining after melting, or refining the ſame, See Ma- the thing to be preſſed, is ſqueezeyg ſo much cloſer together, 
ele TAL, REFINING, Fo. berg nn , as is the diſtance between two immediate ſpirals; and in 
Mm 4 The ſcoria of iron, is the ſcum taken from that metal in | the ſame time, the power to be moved is ſo much, as is the 
iper- forges where it is melted. See Scum.” - | - compaſs deſcribed by the ſaid power in one turn of the 
| The ſcoria of iron, is the ſulphurous part of the iron; ſcrew. Wherefore the velocity of the weight (or whatſo- 
M. which uniting with the ſulphurous part of the Canal. ever anſwers thereto ) will be to the velocity of the power, 
7 makes together, thoſe porous: maſſes, reſembling ſpunges, as is the ſaid diſtance between the ſpirals to the compaſs de- 
We frequently ſeen in the ſmiths forges. See Iron. I ſcribed by the power, in one revolution or turning round of 
yo SCORTUM. the article Sc ROI. 1 | the /crew : ſo that the gaining in power, is here recom- 
| SCOT, Scorra, or ScorTys, a cuſtomar contribution | penfed by the loſs in tige. 
laid upon all ſubjea "ap wore 2d | o As the diſtance between two threads, BI, is leſs; the 
f the Whoe Jects, according to their ability. „ lads ” 
ver are aſſeſſed to any contribution, though not by power required to overcome the ſaid reſiſtance is leſs; there 
a that C 1 portions, are ſaid to pay ſcot and laut. l See Tax, | fore the finer the thread, the eaſier the motion. ry 
= —— Scor. See the article Cchuxcn ſcot. | | 3%. If the male ſcrew be turned in the female, at reſt, a 
x be TIA*, in architecture, a femi-circular cavity or channel] leſs power will be required to overcome the reſiſtance, as the 
| — the tores, in the baſes of columns. —See Tab, lever or ſcytala, BD (fg. 12.) is the longer. | 
- hit. fig. 4. See alſo B | I 4. The diſtance of the power from the centre of the ſcrew, 
3 The fag is a, concaye, dark mould CD, the diſtance of two threads IK, and the power to be 
16 The Ce OD obſcurity, daikne applied in D, being given, to determine the reſiſtance it 
is wound. —On an Juſt oppoſite to t will overcome: or, the refiſtance being given, to find the 
07 Its a "_ 1 frequently call it the caſement. power neceſſary to overcome it: 8 
410 eus n Mo, Find the periphery of a circle deſeribed by the radius CD: 
A143 n the e and Corinth: then to the diſtance between the two threads, the periphery 
| upper whereof ; orinthian juſt found, and the given: power; or, to the periphery 
Ab 2 „e, and þ 2 the ſmaller found, the diſtance of the two threads, and the given re- 
4M Accordin K 26. lit. 1, K. ſiſtance, find a fourth proportional. This in the former 
Blis ſeatia . N elibien, the .. caſe. will be the reſiſtance that will be overcome by the 
? 1 SCOTISH AVETTO. given power; and in the latter, the power neceſſary to O- - 


eue, See the article TxAMs., + || /;vercome the given reſiſtance, 7 1730 
| | Are 2 Þ Ras . Fr. 


8 SCR 


E. gr. Suppoſe the diſtance between the two threads, 3, the 
diſtance of the power from the centre of the ſcrew CD, 

25, and the power 30 pounds; the periphery of the circle 

to be deſcribed by the power, will be found 157. There- 

fore, as 3, 157 : 30, 1570, the weight to which the reſiſt- 

ance is equal. : 

59, The reſiſtance to be overcome by a given power, being 

given; to determine the diameter of the ſcrew, the diſtance 


of two threads I K, and the length of the ſcytala or han- 


dle: the diſtance of the threads, and the diameter of the 


ſerew may be aſſumed at pleaſure, if the male be to be turn- 


ed in the female by a handle. Then, as the given power 
is to the reſiſtance it is to overcome, ſo is the diſtance of 
the threads to a fourth number, which will be the periphery 
to be deſcribed by the handle C D, ir a turn of the 5 1 
The ſemi· diameter of this periphery, therefore, being ſought, 
we have the length of the handle C D. But if the female 


ſcrew be to be turned about the male, without any handle; 


then the periphery and ſemi- diameter found, will be very 
nearly thoſe of the ſcrew required. 


E. gr. Suppoſe the weight 6000, the power 100, and the 
* diſtance of the threads 2 lines; for the periphery to be 


paſſed over by the power, ſay, as 100, 6000 : 2, 120; the 
ſemi-diameter of which periphery being + of 120 o lines 
will be the length of the handle, if any be uſed ; otherwiſe 
the ſide of the female /crew muſt be 40 lines. 


| Endleſs ScREw. If a ſcrew be ſo fitted as to turn a dented 


wheel DF (fig. 13.) it is called an endleſs, or perpetual 
ſerew; in regard it may be turned for ever, without com- 
ing at an end. From the ſcheme, it is evident enough, 
that while the ſcrew turns once round, the wheel only ad- 
vances the diſtance of one tooth, 


Doctrine of the endleſs Sc REW.— 1“. If the power applied to 


the lever, or handle of an endleſs ſcrew A B, be to the 
weight, in a ratio compounded of the periphery of the axis 


of the wheel E H, to the periphery deſcribed by the power, 


in turning the handle, and of the revolutions of the wheel 
DF, to the revolutions of the ſerew C B; the power will 
be equivalent to the weight. c | | 
Hence, 19. as the motion of the wheel is exceedingly flow ; 
a ſmall power may raiſe a vaſt weight, by means of an end- 
leſs ſcrew : for this reaſon, the great uſe of the endleſs ſcrew, 
is either where a great weight is to be raiſed through a little 
ſpace; or, where a very flow, gentle motion is required. 
On which account it is very uſeful in clocks and watches. 
20. The number of teeth, the diſtance of the power from 
the centre of the /cercw A B, the radius of the axis H F, 
and the power, being given; to find the weight it wil! 
raiſe : | 

Multiply the diſtance of the power from the centre of the 


ere AB, into the number of teeth: the product is the 


ſpace of the power paſſed through, in the time the weight 


paſſes through a ſpace equal to the periphery of the axis. 


Find a fourth proportional to the radius of the axis, the 
ſpace of the power now found, and the power. This will 
be the weight the power is able to ſuſtain, Thus, if AB 
==3, the radius of the axis H F=1; the power 100 


pounds; number of teeth of the wheel D F 48 ; the weight 


will be found 14400: whence it appears, that the endlz/s 


ſerew exceeds all others, in increaſing the force of a power. 
Archimedes's ScRk w, or the ſpiral pump, is a machine for the 


raiſing of water, invented by Archimedes, See PUMP and 
SPIRAL, | | | 
Its ſtructure is as follows: a leaden tube is wound round a 


Scr1B , SchiBA, was alſo the title of 
the Romans, who wrate decrees, or acts, and 


authentic copies thereof, See CLERK, Acrs 2 
5 C. 


Every magiſtrate had his /eriba 
were ſcribe edilitii, — 32 lo that there 
The y- LEON _ admitted to the management of the 
incipal o of t tte. 
fer 2 e republick, unleſs they relinquiſheg 
n the time of the emperors, they w 
becauſe they made uſe of abbreviations, 
SCRIBING, ba jor | 
„in joinery, Cc. a term 
a piece of ſtuff Veing tn be fitted ig Fries — ſide of 
piece, which laſt is not regular; to make the two; how 
won _ 1 mays they ſeribe it. | Pun Cloſe 
at is, they lay the piece of ſtuff to | 
other piece they intend to ſcribe to, ebb og om ado 
ſes to the greateſt diſtance the two pieces any wh 7 
from each other; then, bearing one of the legs a 'e Hand 
ſide to be ſcribed to, with the other point they r the 
on the ſtu to be ſcribed. Thus have they a line rey - line 
regular piece parallel to the edge of the regular one; > * 
the ſtuff be wrought away exactly to the line N 5 
two pieces are put together, they will ſeem a joint RAY 
SCRIPTORIUS calamus. See the article Caranys 
SCRIPTURARY, among the Jews. See Caraires 
SCRIPTURE, or Scar Tunzs. dee Big. 
SCROBICULUS cerdis, the ſame as anticardium See A 
TICARDIUM, La 
SCROLL. See the article EscRoII. | 
SCROPHUL/Z®, in medicine, ſcirrhous tumours 


uſually about the neck, and ſometimes on other were, 


parts; called alſo /rume, and popularly, the bins"; »; 
ſimply, the evil. See EvII. APIS Yo th 15 * 
| * The word is Latin, formed by diminution, from ſeropha, ſow 
SCROTUM,'or ScoRTUM, in anatomy, the common ca a 
ſula or membrane wherein the teſticles are contained; thus 
called from its reſembling a pouch or purſe of leather called 
by the ancients ſcortea. See TESTICILE. : 
The ſcratum conſiſts of two membranes; the exterior where. 
of is only a produQion of the cuticula or cutis, which i 
here very thin, and without any fat underneath it, 
The inner, called darrs, is only an expanſion of the pan- 
niculus carnoſus, which, together with the cutis, is drawn 
into the figure of a purſe externally : it is divided longitudi- 
nally into two parts, right and left, by a line, called the 
ſeam of the ſcrotum; anſwering to which inwardly is a men- 
brane, called the ſeptum, which divides the cavity into two 
arts; being only the production of the dartos. 

t is diviſible into lamellæ, and the teſticles are on each fide 
looſely connected to it by means of their outer proper tunic, 
Its uſe is to ſuſtain them, prevent their collifion, as alſo 
their falling too low, and to promote the corrugation of the 


an vOtnc 


alſo called notar 


1 
and ſhort notes in 


ſcrotum. See DAR Tos. gd. 
SCROTUM cordts, the ſame as pericardium, See PERICAR- 
DIUM. | | 


SCROWLS, or ScRoLLs, in architecture. See VoLuTEs. 

SCRUE. See the article ScREw. Q Has 14 1 

SCRUPLE, ScRuPULUs, SCRUPULUM, or SCRIPULUM, 
the leaſt of the weights uſed by the ancients; which among(t 
the Romans was the twenty-fourth part of an ounce, or third 
part of a dram. See Oudck and DRACHM./ - 

SCRUPLE is ſtill a weight among us, containing the third part 
of a dram, or 20 grains See Grain, 


cylinder AB (Tab. Hydraulicks, fig. 1.) after the ſame man] Among goldſmiths, the ſcruple is 24 grains. See WEIGHT, 


ner as the ſpiral threag is drawn in the common ſcrew above 
deſcribed. This cylinder is inclined to the horizon, in an 
angle of about 45 degrees, and the orifice of the tube B im- 
merged under water.—If then, the ſcrew be turned about 
by the handle I, againſt the water ; the water will riſe up 
the ſpiral, and at length be diſcharged in A. 

This machine, with a very little ſtrength, is able to raiſe a 


great quantity of water: whence it is found of good uſe, in 
the emptying of Jakes, Cc. 


If the water be to be raiſed to any conſiderable height, one 


ſeraw will not ſuffice ; but the water drawn up by one, is to 


be taken by another, and ſo ſucceſſively. 


SCRIBE, ScR1BA, a principal officer in the Jewiſh law, 


-whoſe buſineſs was to write, and interpret ſcripture. 
We find no mention of ſcribes, in the Old Teſtament, be 
fore Eſdras ; whence ſome learned men have concluded, 


that the office was brought from Chaldza, and Aſſy ria, 


and firſt eſtabliſhed by the Jews after-their return from the 
Babyloniſh captivity.” . | 

The ſcribes were in great credit and eſteem among the Jews, 
and had even the precedency of the prieſts and ſacrificers. 


Andeed, there were three kinds of ſcribes, whereof thoſe 
- Juſt mentioned, properly called ſcribes of tle law, were the 
firſt, and moſt conſiderable: the deciſions of theſe were re- 
- ceived with the ſame reſpec as the law of God itſelf, 

The ſecond kind, properly called ſcribes of the people, were 
a ſort of magiſtrates, among the Greeks, as well as among | 
the Jews. See the following article. | | 


The third kind were publick notaries, or ſecretaries of the 


Council: theſe were the leaſt conſiderable. 


SCRUPLE, in chronology. The Chaldee SCRUPLE 5 i357 
part of an hour, called, by the Hebrews, helalin. Theſe 
ſcruples are much uſed by the Jews, Arabs, and other al- 
ern people in computations of tine. 

ScCRUPLE*?, in aftronomy,—ScRUPL Es eclipſed, that part of 
the moon's diameter which enters the ſhadow, "expreſſed in 
the ſame meaſure wherein the apparent diameter of the moon 
is expreſſed. : See DIOITr. 5 

ScRUPLEs of half: duration, an arch of the , moon's orbit 
which the moon's centre deſcribes from the beginning 
the eclipſe to its middle. See EcII PSS. Hp 

ScRUPLES of immerſion, or incidence, an arch of the moon 

orbit, which her centre deſcribes from the beginning 1 
eclipſe, to the time when its centre falls into the ſhadow. 
See IMMERSION, | 0 

SCRUPLEsS of emer/ion, an arch of the moon's orbit, fi 
her centre deſcribes in the-time from the firſt emerſion x 

the moon's limb, to the end of the eclipſe.” See . 
SION, ORIG Raga. H 

SCRUTINY, ScRUTINIUM, in antiquity, an _ 

tion, or probation, practiſed in the laſt week of . 
the catechumens, who were to receive baptiſm on Ea 
day. See CATECHUMEN and BAPTISM. he 

The ſcrutiny was performed with a great man) — "A 

exoreiſms and prayers were made over the heads 0 oo 
techumens. On palm-ſunday, the Lord's prayer a * 

were given them; which they were afterwards * 
rehearſe. | 5 . 
The proceſs wavealled ſerutiniuni, Jeruting; bert ben, 

2 | & * 


| 


Among us, 


$ CU 


hearts of the catec 
that the prieſts might un 


ws yy Se more in uſe in the church of Rome, than 
is C 


derſtand who were fit to be admit- 


© © where elſe : though it appears, by ſome miſſals, to have 
an 


Len though much later, in the Gallican 
_— r — * 2 ceaſed about the year 860, 
e alſo uſed, in the canon law, for a ticket, or 
r billet, wherein, at elections, the electors write 
= tely, ſo as it may not be known for whom 


they ogy nee is chiefly uſed for a ſtri peruſal, and 


mination of the ſeveral votes haſtily taken at an election; 
exa 


- order to ind out any irregularities committed therein, by | 
in 


unqualified voters, Cc. 


<CRUTORE, or SCRUTOIR (from the French ecritore) a 


kind of cabinet, with a door or lid opening downwards, for 
| 


3 ye. 
conveniency of writing on, 


SCULK, amongſt hunters, denotes a company; as, a ſcull of 


<CULPTURE, ScULPTURA, the art of cutting or carving 


ther matter, and forming various figures 
woot Sen, therein - as alſo, of faſhioning wax, earth, 
I c. to ſerve as models, or moulds, for the caſting 

ures. 
TAN latitude, includes both the art of working 
in creux, properly called engraving; and of working in re- 
lievo, which is what we ſtrictly call ſculpture, See Ex- 
0. a 

The antiquity of this art is paſt doubt ; as the ſacred writ- 
ings, the moſt ancient and authentic monuments we have of 
the earlieſt ages, mention it in ſeveral places: witneſs La- 
ban's idols ſtolen away by Rachel, and the golden calf which 
the Iſraelites ſet up in the deſart, &c, But it is very difh- 
cult to fix the original of the art, and the firſt artiſts, from 
prophane authors; what we read thereof, being intermixed 
with ſables, after the manner and taſte of thoſe ages. 
Some make a potter of Sicyon, named Dibutades, the firſt 
ſculptor : others ſay, the art had its origin in the iſle of Sa- 
mos, where one Ideocus, and T heodorus, performed works 
of this kind, long before Dibutades's time. It is added, that 
Demaratus, father of Tarquin the elder, firſt brought it 
into Italy upon his retiring thither ; and that by means of 
Eucirapus and Eutygrammus, two excellent workmen here- 
in, who communicated it chiefly to the Tuſcans; among 
whom it was afterwards cultivated with great ſucceſs. They 
add, that Tarquin ſent for Taurianus, one of the moſt emi- 
nent among them, to Rome, to make a ſtatue of Jupiter, 
Sc. of baked earth; for the frontiſpiece of the temple of 
that deity. | 
About this time, there were many ſculptors, both in Greece 
and Italy, who wrought altogether in earth: ſome of the 
moſt noted, are, Chalcoſthenes, an Athenian, who made 
himſelf and his houſe famous, by the great number of earthen 


figures he adorned it withal ; and Demophilus and Gorſanus, | 


two painters, who inriched the temple of Ceres with great 
variety of painting and earthen images. In effect, all the 
firſt ſtatues of the heathen deities, were either of earth, or 
wood; and it was not ſo much any frailty of the matter, 
or unfitneſs for the purpoſe, as the riches and luxury of the 
people, that firſt induced them to make images of marble, 
and other more precious tones, | 
Indeed, how rich ſoever the matter were, whereon they 
wrought, yet they till uſed earth, to form models thereof : 
and to this day, whether they be for cutting marble ſtatues 
with the chiſſel, or for caſting them in metal, they never 
—— the one or the other, without firſt making a per- 
- model thereof in earth, Whence, doubtleſs, aroſe the 
oblervation of Praxiteles, that the art of moulding earthen: 
22 was the natural mother of that of making marble 
and metalline figures; which laſt never appeared in perfecti- 
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When Marcus Scaurus was ædile, his office obliging him to 
provide what was requiſite towards the publick rejoicing, he 
adorned the ſtately theatre which he erected, with 3000 bra- 
zen ſtatues; and though L. Mummius, and Lucullus, brought 
away a great number out of Aſia and Greece, yet, there 
were ſtill above 3000 remaining in Rhodes, as many at A- 
thens, and more at Delphos. wy 

But what is moſt extraordinary; was the bigneſs of the fi- 
gures, which thoſe ancient artiſts had the courage to under- 
take: amongſt thoſe Lucullus brought to Rome, there was 
one of Apollo, 30 cubits high; the Coloſſus of Rhodes, 
made by Cares of Lyndos, the diſciple of Lyſippus, far ex- 
ceeded it ; Nero's ſtatue; made by Xenodorus, after that of 
Mercury, was alſo of an extraordinary fize, being 110 feet 
high. See CoLossus and STATUE. _ 

Sculptere, however, did not continue above 150 years, after 
Phidias's time, till it began inſenſibly to decline ; not but 
that there were till ſome fine pieces of workmanſhip both 
in Greece and Italy, though not performed with ſo good a 
fancy, and ſuch exquiſite beauty as ſome of the former works, 
Beſides that the Greek ſtatues are moſt eſteemed for the 
workmanſhip ; there is a ſpecial difference between them, 
and thoſe of the Romans, in that the greateſt part of the 
firſt are naked, like thoſe who wreſtle or perform ſome other 
bodily exerciſe, wherein the youth of thoſe times placed all 
their glory ; whereas, the others are clad or armed, and par- 
ticularly have the toga on, which was the greateſt mark of 
honour amongſt the Romans. See STATUE, 


To perform any thing in the way of ScuLPTURE, they begin 


with making a model of earth, or wax. For earthern mo- 
dels, they uſe but few inſtruments : their hands and fingers 
do almoſt the whole. For waxen models, tv a pound of 
wax they put half a pound of cotophony ; ſome add turpen- 
tine, melting the whole with oil of olive; ſome add a little 


vermillion, or other matter, to give it a colour. It is wrought 


and molded with the fingers, like earthern models. 


For SCULPTURE in word, which we properly call carving, 


the firſt thing required, is, to chuſe a wood proper for the 
particular kind of work. — If it be any thing large, and re- 
quire a deal of ſtrength and ſolidity; the hardeſt and moſt 
durable wood is to be choſen, as oak, or cheſnut : for ſmaller 
works they uſe pear-tree, and ſervice- tree. But as theſe 
woods are very hard, for little delicate works, they uſe ſoſter 
woods, only cloſe, and of a fine grain : ſuch is the linden- 
tree, which the chiſſel is found to cut more eaſily, and 
cleanlily,. than any other wood. | 

As to ſtatues, we find the ancients have made them of al- 
moſt all kinds of wood: at Sicyon was an image of Apollo 
in box; at Epheſus, that of Diana was in cedar. As theſe 
two kinds of wood are very hard, and even held incorrup- 
tible, eſpecially cedar ; Pliny obſerves, they were judged 
particularly ſuitable for repreſentations of the deities. In a 
temple, on mount Cyllenius, dedicated to Mercury, was an 
image of that god formed of the wood of the lemon-tree : 
others there were of the palm - tree, olive-tree, ebony, and 
even of the vine. 7 

For large works, if it be only ſingle figures; it is better 
they conſiſt of ſeveral pieces, than of a ſingle one; by reaſon 


of the liableneſs of the latter to wrap; for every large piece 


may probably not be dried to the heart, however it may ap- 
pear without ſide.—Obſerve, that the wood will not be fit 
for working, till after it have been cut at leaſt ten years. 


SCULPTURE in marble and tone. The firſt thing they do, is 


out of a great block of marble to ſaw another of the ſize re- 


quired, which is performed with a ſmooth ſteel ſaw with- 


out teeth, caſting water and ſand thereon, from time to 
time: then they faſhion it, by takirig off what is ſuperfluous 
with a ſtubbed point, and a heavy mallet ; after this, bring- 


ing it near the meaſures required, they reduce it {till nearer 


with another finer point. They now uſe a flat cutting in- 
ſtrument, having two notches in its edge, or three teeth; 
then a chiſſel to take off the ſcratches the former has left.— 


This laſt inſtrument they uſe with a deal of delicacy, giv- 


ing thereby a ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs to their figure; till, 
at length, taking raſps of different degrees of fineneſs, by 
degrees they bring their work into a condition for poliſhing. 
—To poliſh, or make the parts ſmooth and ſleek, they uſe 


pumice-ftone, and ſmalt; then tripoli, and when a ſtill 


greater luſtre is required, a ſkin and burnt ftraw. 
When any conſiderable work is undertaken, as a ſtatue, 
baſſo relievo, or the like, they always make a model, be- 
fore-hand, of clay; but as this ſhrinks in drying, and eaſily 
cracks and breaks, they only uſe it to make a mould of 
plaiſter, or ſtucco, wherein they make a figure of the ſame 
matter, which ſerves them thenceforth for a model; and by 
which they adjuſt all their meaſures and proportions. 
To proceed the more regularly; on the head of the model, 
they place an immoveable circle, divided into degrees, with 
a moveable ruler, or index faſtened in the centre of the 
circle, and divided likewiſe into equal parts. From the 
end of the ruler hangs a thread with a plummet, which 
ſerves to take all the points to be transferred thence to the 
block of marble, from whoſe top hangs another plummet 
like that of the model.—Sce Tab. Mijcell. fig. 2. 
It | | 


Indeed 


this method ; urging, that the ſmalleſt motion of the mode] 
changes their meaſures, for which reaſon they rather chuſe 
For the caſting of flatues, or figures of metal ; and the mould- 
ing of flatues, &c. of flucco, plaiſter, & c. See STATUE, 
SCUM, or Sruux, SPUMA, a light excrement, ariſing 
from liquors when briſkly ſtirred ; called alſo foam, or freth. 
SCUM is alſo uſed for the impurities which a liquor by boiling 
caſts up to the ſurface z and alſo, for thoſe taken from off 
Scum of lead, is a kind of ſmalt, of various colours, pro- 
duced from the fumes of lead. See LEAD. 
See LITHARGE. 
SCUM of nitre, SALT-PETRE. 
SCUM of | = the articles? 8A Lr. 
Sugar of the SCUM, | | SUGAR. 
SCUPER nails, ee the e 
SCURVY, in medicine, a diſeaſe called by phyſiciars ſcorbu- 
M. Poupart, in the memoirs of the French academy, gives 
us a very accurate hiſtory of a particular kind of ſcurvy, 
and conſequences of this new ſcurvy were very extraordi- 
nary ; and ſoon determined M. Poupart to conclude it ſome- 
long and ſo dreadfully harraſſed; yet was it a true ſcurvy, 
and the perſons attacked with it had all the uſual ſcorbutic 
SCU TAGE, ScuTAaG1um, in ancient cuſtoms. —All te- 
nants who held of the king by military ſervice, were either 
default of ſuch ſervice, to pay ſcutage, that is, a compoſition 
in money, which was levied on every ſcutum militare, or 
king's uſe. See KNIGHT's ſervice and KNicur's fee. 
The barons, and knights, who paid ſcutage to the king, had 
them in military ſervice, | 
The ſcutage was at one, two, or three marks for each 
 SCUTCHEON. See the article EsCUTCHEON. 
ScuTCHEON grafting. See ENGRAFTING, 
knee, called alſo patella, mola, &c. See PATELLA. 
SCUTIFORMIS cartilage, in anatomy, one of the carti- 
thus called by the Latins, becauſe in form of a ſhield, or 
ſquare buckler; by the Greeks thyroides. See I HYROID Es. 
in the fore-part. See CARTILAGE. 
It is gibbous without fide, and hollow within: ſometimes 
far forward as in men. See LARYNX. 
SCUTTLES, in a ſhip, are ſquare holes cut in the deck, 
ple down into any room below, upon occaſion, or from 
deck to deck. 


Indeed there are ſome excellent ſculptors who diſapprove of 
to take all their meaſures with the compaſſes. 

STuc, PLAISTER, &c. 

See FROTH. 

metals when in fuſion ; called alſo ſcoria. See ScORIA. 

Scum , filver, is what we commonly call /tharge of ſilver. 

ſalt, 

SCUPER Holes, ScopER. 
tus, See SCORBUTUS. 
very frequent in Paris in the year 1699. The ſymptoms, 
what of that cruel plague wherewith the Athenians were ſo 

ſymptoms. 
bound to attend perſonally in wars and expeditions ; or, for 
knight's fee, and the proportional parts thereof for the 
a power to levy the ſame tax on thoſe tenants who held from 
knight's fee. See EscUAGE. 

SCUTIFORM os, in anatomy, the chief bone of the 
lages of the larynx, the broadeſt, and biggeſt of them all: 
It is alſo by ſome called the anterior cartilage, becauſe ſituate 
double, chiefly in women, in whom it does not advance ſo 
big enough to let in the body of a man ; ſerving to let peo- 
'T hey are generally before the main-maſt, before the knight 


in the fore-caſtle; in the gun- room, to go down to the 


ſtern-ſheets; in the round-houſe, to go down into the cap- 
tain's cabbin, when forced by the enemy in a fight aloft. 


There are alſo ſome ſmaller ſeuttles, which have grattings | 


over them ; and all of them have covers to them, that men 
may not tumble in, in the night. 
SCUTTLE is alſo a denomination given to thoſe little windows, 
and long holes, which are cut out in cabbins to let in light. 
SCYREGEMOT, or ScyREMoOT, in ancient cuſtoms, a 
country court held twice every year by the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, and the ealdorman, or ſheriff; wherein both the 
eccleſiaſtical and temporal laws were given in charge to the 
county. | 
In the time of Canutus the ſcyregemot was held thrice every 
year.— Edward the confeſſor appointed it to be held twelve 
times in the year. See ConsisToRy, COUNTY, and 
CouRT. 

SCY TALA, in mechanicks, a term which ſome writers uſe 
for a kind of radius, or ſpoke, ſtanding out from the axis of 
a machine, as a handle or lever, to turn it round and work 

it by. See Axis in peritrochio. | | 

SCYTALA Laconica, in-antiquity, a ſtratagem, or device 
of the Lacedzmonians, for the ſecret writing of letters to 
their correſpondents, ſo that if they ſhould chance to be in- 
tercepted, no body might be able to read them. 


To this end they had two wooden rollers, or cylinders, per- | 
fectly alike, and equal; one whereof was kept in the city, 
the other by the perſon to whom the letter was directed, — | 


For the letter, a ſkin of very thin parchment was wrapped 


round the roller, and thereon was the matter wrote; which | 


done, it was taken off, and ſent away to the party, be 


1 . 
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SEA, mare, in geography, is frequently uſed fo | h 
of water incompaſſing the v ; 3 
led ocean, See Oe A e Nr ol 

For the cauſe of the ſaltneſs of the SEA, ſee SALTNEss 

SEA Is more properly uſed for a particular part, or divi 
the ocean ; denominated from the countries it "xg $ 
from other circumſtances. | api 
Thus we fay, the [rifh ſea, 
tic ſea, the Red ſea, &c. 
Tilt the time ot the emperor Juſtinian, the 
mon, and open, to all men: whence it is, 
laws grant an action againſt a perſon who 
mole{t another in the free navigation, or fiſhing therei 
The emperor Leo, in his 56th novel, firſt allowed . 
were in poſſeſſion of the land the ſole privilege of 15 
before their reſpective territories, excluſive of all others : h 
even gave a particular commiſſion to certain perſons, tg . 
vide the Thracian Boſphorus among them. „ 
F rom that time, the ſovereign princes have been endeavour- 
ing to appropriate the ſea, and to withdraw it from the 
lick uſe. The republick of Venice pretends to be 
miſtreſs in her gulf, that there is a formal marria 
year, between that ſeignory and the Adriatic. 
In theſe laſt ages, the Engliſh have particularly claimed the 
empire of the /ea in the channel; and even that of all the 
ſeas incompaſſing the three kingdoms of England, Scotland 
and Ireland ; and that as far as the ſhores of the neiehbour- 
ing ſtates. In conſequence of which pretenſion it is, that 
children born on theſe ſzas are declared natural Englilhmen 
as much as if born on Engliſh ground. The juſtice of this 
pretenſion is ſtrenuouſly argued between Grotius, and Scl. 
den, in the mare liberum, and mare clauſum. 
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SEA army, ARMY. 
SEA aftrolabe, ASTROLABE, 
| SEA biſquet, See the articles BisQuerT. 
SEA chart, - { CrarrtT. 
SEA compaſs, ComPass, 


SEA drags, among mariners, are ſuch things as hang over the 
ſhip, in the ſea; as ſhirts, coats, and even the boat, Cc. 
when towed. | | 


SEA fight, SIGNAL. 

SEA laws, | Uses and cuflons. 
SEA officer, See the articlesy OFFICER. 

SEA quadrant, | BACK-STAFF. 

SEA ſalt, SALT. 

SEA water, that b"I!ny bitteriſh fluid, which conſtitutes the ſea, 


See WATER. 
To make SEa-WaATER ſweet, or freſb, is a thing long and 
much wanted, for the advantage of navigation and com- 
merce: a method of doing which has been invented by Mr. 
Hauton, and the ſecret publiſhed in the Philoſephical Tran 
actions. It is performed by precipitating the water with oil 
of tartar, and then diſtilling it. 
The oil of tartar he can draw very cheap, and the diſtillati- 
on he performs very compendiouſly, ſo as to gain 24 French 
quarts of freſh water in a day; ſor the coolingof which, in- 
ſtead of making the worm paſs through a veſſel of water, as 
uſual, he makes it paſs through a hole in the ſhip into the ſea, 
and enter in again through anotber. 
To the precipitation, and diſtillation, he adds a third opera- 
tion, viz. filtration, to correct intirely the malignity of the 
water, The filtration is performed by a peculiar earth, 
mixed and ſtirred with the diſtilled water, and at length 
ſuffered to ſettle at the bottom. od 
The water thus managed, is found perſectly wholſome both 
to man and beaſt. A 
Dr. Liſter obſerves, that the ſea- water is made freſh by the 
breath of plants growing in it. This he found by putting 
a quantity of ſea-weed in a veſſel of ſea-water ; and htting 
the hole with a head, beak and receiver, he diſtilled daily, 
from the plants, a ſmall quantity of freſh, ſweet, potable 
water: this he takes to be the moſt natural, ſaſe, and ſpeec) 
way of having freſh water from the ſea. See WATER 
Mr. Boyle relates, from ſome experiments he procured to be 
made of the gravity of ſza-water, in different climates, that 
ſtill, as you approach nearer the equator, the ſea-water : 
heavier and heavier, as far as within 30 degrees thereo!, 
after which it continues much at one. ; a 
SEA wreck. See the article WRECK. - £24 | 
SEA hole. When the ſea is ſo rough, that the helm — 5 
be governed by the hands, the ſeaman make a yoke A -* 
by: that is, they fix two blocks to the end of the _ 
and reeving too ſmall ropes through them, which 1 
call falls, by having ſome men at each taekle, they 8 
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| --her round or oval; whereon is engraven 
matter, gre gr" of ſome prince, ſtate, „ 
the 3 as private perſon, with a legend or inſcription : 
mY ion whereof in wax ſerves to make acts, inſtru- 
he agg” authentick. See SIGNATURE. 
re Ling's great-ſeal is that whereby all patents, commil- 
Cons, warrants, Fc. coming from the king, are ſealed. The 
keeping hereof is in the bands of the lord high chancellor, 
0 2. ic hence alſo denominated lard- teeper.— Indeed, there is 
ſome difference — the lord 3 W 3 _ ; 
ww ut in the manner of creation, the latter be- 
as 2 2 delivery of the great. ſeal to him by th 
Rae but the former having likewiſe a patent. See CHñAx- 
"Ra KEEPER. ; 
5 ſeal, is a ſeal uſually firſt ſet to grants that 
arc to paſs the great-ſeal, See PRIVY-SEAL, CLERK, and 
SEAL. 
* . 1 ſeals is very ancient: in Daniel, chap. xiii. we 
lead that Cyrus ſet his ſeal on the temple of Bel: but ſeals 
are ill older; for Jezebel, in 1 Kings, chap. xxi. ſeals the 
orders ſhe ſent for Naboth's death with the king's ring. —In 
effect, as the ancient 2 3 all _ _— the collets, 
c. of rings, and as the original uſe of rings, it is 
e was N be in a readineſs for the ſealing of acts, 
inſtruments, Ec. ſeals ſhould be as ancient as rings them- 
ſelves. See RING, 
Theſe ſcaling rings, called annuli fignatoris, figillares, ciro- 
graphi or ceregraphi, it is ſaid in ancient authors, were firſt 
invented by the Lacedemonians, who, not content to ſhut 
their cheſts, armories, &c. with keys, added ſeals to them: 
and to this end, at firſt, made uſe of worm- eaten wood, the 
impreſſions whereof they took on wax, or ſoft earth : but 
they at length found the art of engraving figures, or rings, 
the impreſſions of which they took in the ſame manner. — 
This, however, muſt be granted, that even in Moſes's time, 
the art was known of engraving, not only on metals, but 
alſo on precious ſtones, See ENGRAVING. | 
Indeed, it does not appear that the ring had any other uſe 
among the primitive Jews beſides ornament : but at length 
it was uſed to ſeal inſtruments, contracts, diplomas, letters, 
Sc. inſtances whereof we have in the third book of Kings, 
= : gs viii, 10, Xenophon. Hellen. lib. I. Quint. 
urt. lib. vi. Juſt, lib. xliii. cap. iii. where we learn, the 
keeping of the emperor's ſeal was become a particular office. 
Lucian adds, that Alexander gave his to Perdiccas, there- 
by appointing him his ſucceſſor. 
Pliny obſerves, that in his time there were no ſeals uſed any 
where but in the Roman empire: at Rome, he tells us, 
they were become of abſolute neceſſity, inſomuch that a 
teſtament was null without the teftator's ſeal, and the ſeals 
f { f : but i | 
ot leven witneſſes : but it does not appear that the Romans 
had any ſuch things as public ſeals; nor that their edicts, 
5 vere ſealed, not even in the times of the 
rors. | | 
In France the cuſtom anciently was, inſtead of ſigning their 
inſtruments, Qc. only to ſeal them; as appears from an in- 
finity of ancient ch : 1 : 
wh: : arters, which are not ſigned at all: the 
Þ = Ml ereof was, that in thoſe days very few people were 
r 1 * write; no body could read and write but 
1 ba ngland, the firſt ſealed charter we find ex- 
n 15 that of Edward the confeſſor, upon his founding of 
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which hung to the 


liam the conqueror, the Engliſh did 
ut only made a golden croſs on the 
times an impreſſion on a piece of lead, 
grant with a ſilken ſtring, and was 

3 dannen authorizing of the grant mel with- 
wha 10 115 or witneſſes.— The colour of the wax 
to ſignify th e OY 3 grants were ſealed, was uſually green, 
« anc | — the act continued forever freſh, and of force. 
ws Sn 0 e on all laymens ſeals, till the year 1218, 
narf g * orſeback, with a ſword in his hand; after- 
de * . San to engrave their coats of arms on their 
auß the archbiſhops, and biſhops, by a decree of 


S E A 


election of an emperor, takes its name from the gold feal 
hanging to it, which is called by//, See BULL. 

The pope has two kinds of ſeals : the firſt uſed in apoſtoli- 
cal briefs, and private letters, &c. called, the fiſhermar's 
ring.— This is a very large ring, wherein is repreſented St. 
Peter, drawing his net full of fiſhes. See BRIEF. 

The other is uſed in bulls, repreſenting St. Peter's head on 
the right, that of St. Paul on the left, with a croſs between 
the two: on the reverſe is ſometimes the pope's name, and 
arms, See BULL. 


The impreſſions of the firſt ſeal are taken in red wax, thoſe 
of the ſecond, in lead. 


Theod. Hopingk, a German lawyer, has furniſhed the 
world with a learned and curious work on the ſubject of 


feals : it conſiſts of ſixteen chapters, the 15. whereof treats 


of the name ſeal, figillum. 20. Of the antiquity of the 


ſealing-rings, mentioned in Geneſis, their inventors, the rea- 


ſons of bearing them, their kinds, and differences, forms, 
ornaments, hieroglyphicks, ends, uſes, effects, and abuſes. 
39. Of bulls, in the ſame method, and under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances. 49. Of different kinds of ſeals ; which he di- 
vides into publick and private, proper and foreign, formed and 
unfermed, ordinary and extraordinary, known and unknaon, 
true and falſe; and laſtly, ratificative and confirmative, of 
authority, ſolemnity, teſtimony and conſent. 5 . Of ſuch as 
have a right to bear ſeals. 69, Ot the keeping of ſeals. 
79. Of things ſeals are put to. 89. Of the images, figures, 
arms, characters, inſcriptions, &c. the places where ſeals 
are to be put, and the order to be obſerved therein. 9. Of 
the number and multitude of ſeals, and the advantage they 
bring. 109%, Of their uſe, end, effects, force, c. 11%. Of 


the proof of ſeals in general, and particular, publick and pri- 


vate. 129. Of the verifying of /eals. 139. Of the manner 
of cenſuring and diſputing eas. 149, Of ſubſcriptions that 
have a regard to ſeals, 159. Of other particulars that have a 
regard thereto; as the ſignatures of emperors, kings, chancel- 
lors, ſecretaries, and notaries, all in the ſame order and method, 
The book was printed in 1642, at Nurembergh, in quarto, 
under the title, De figillorum priſco & novo jure, traftatus 


practicus, &c,—-We have another work of the like kind, by 


Heineccius, in folio, printed at Francfort, and Leipſic, in 
1709, under the title, De veteribus Germanorum aliorimg; na- 
tionum ſigillis, eorumque uſu & præſtantia, ſyntagma hiſtoricum. 


Hermetical SEAL. See the article HRMETIcAL. 
SEAL is alſo uſed for the wax or lead, and the impreſſion 


thereon, affixed to the thing ſealed. ® 


The manufacturers ſeal frequently applied to their ſtuffs, &c. . 
is to be of lead. That of knights by the French law is to 


be of hard wax; that of agents, of ſoft wax. 


Some ſeals are ſtamped on the paper or parchment itſelf ; | 
. others hung by ſilken ſtrings, 


The. French ſeal their edicts with green wax, arrets with 
yellow wax; expeditions for Dauphine with red wax. The 


letters of the French academy are ſealed with blue wax. See 


W ax. 


SEALER, an officer in chancery, appointed by the lord 


chancellor, or keeper of the great-ſeal, to ſeal the writs and 
inſtruments there made in his preſence. 


SEALING, in architeQure, the fixing a piece of wood or 


iron in a wall, with plaiſter, mortar, cement, lead, or 
other ſolid binding. 
For ſtaples, hinges, and joints, plaiſter is very proper. 


SEALING wax. See the article WAx. | 
SEAM or SEME of corn, is a meaſure of eight buſhels. 
SEaM of glaſs, is the quantity of 120 pounds, or 24 ſtone, 


each five pound weight.—Of wood, an horſe-load, 


Monks SEAM. See the article Monk. 

SEARCE. See the article S1EVE. 

SEARCHER.. See the article ALNA GER. 
SEAR-CLO TH“, or CERE-CrTor k, in chirurgery, de- 


- notes a form of external remedy, ſomewhat harder than an 


unguent, yet ſofter than an emplaſter ; though it is fre- 


- quently uſed, both for the one, and the other. See CE- 


RATE and SPARADRAP. 


* The word ſear-cloth is ſuppoſed to be a corruption of cere- 
cloth, and to be derived originally from the Greek x»©-» 
WAX. | | 

The ſear-cloth is ſuppoſed to have wax in its compoſition, 
which diftinguithes, and even denominates it. In effect, 
when a liniment or unguent has wax in it, it does not differ 
from a ſcar- cloth. See UNGUENT, Oc. 575 | 
Sear-cliths are a kind of ſubſtitutes to friction, and are ſome- 
times uſed for raiſing a ſalivation: they are uſually com- 
pounded of reſolvent drugs, as ſaffron, myrrh and aloes, 


incorporated with wax and gums, as galbanum, gum ammo- | 
' niac, and ſagapenum : the whole tempered with wine. 


cardinal 

in their berg, 0 was legate here in 1237, were to bear | SESE. See the article SEIZ E. 

proper 8 err title, office, dignity, and even their | SEASONING of timber. See TimBrr., | | | 
. | SEASONINGS, in the Weſt-Indies, a kind of aguiſh diſtem- | 


u Chef, | | 
knight 2 —— that none below the dignity of a] per, which ſoreigners are much ſubject to at cheir firſt 


cum. ht to a pendent ſeal, called authent:- coming. 5 
The em 2 | |SEASONS®, in coſmography, certain portions or quarters | | 
a gol perors long ſealed all their ads of importance with] of the year, diſtinguiſhed by the ſigns which the ſun then 


ie 3 0 
den ſeal; and * golden bull of Charles IV. for t e ters, or by t ridian altitudes of the ſun; conſequent 6 | | 


SE C 


on which, are different temperatures of the air, N 
works in tillage, &c, See YEAR, Sun, EcLiPTIC, O- 
LIQUITY, &c. 

The word is formed from the French, ſaiſon, which Menage 
derives from the Latin, fatio, whence the Italians have 
formed fagione : Nicod derives it from atio; tempus ſationiz, 
ſowing time. | 

The year is divided into four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, au- 
tumn, and winter. The beginnings and endings of each 
whereof, ſee under its proper article, SPRING, &c. 
It is to be obſerved, the ſeaſons anciently began differently 
from what they now do: witneſs the old verſes, 
Dat Glemens hyemem ; dat Petrus ver cathedratus ; 
A/tuat Urbanus ; autumnat Bartholomæus. 
SEAT, in aſtronomy, See the article SCHEAT, 
SEAT, in medicine. See the article Ad us. 
SEAZE. See the article 8SEIZE. 
SEBACEZ glandulæ. See the article GLAxDUL#. 
SEBESTEN, Se BESTEN A, myxa, in pharmacy, &c, a fruit 
reſembling a little plumb or prune ; which when ripe, is of 
a deep red colour, bordering on black ; very ſweet, and: 
the fleſh, or pulp, glutinous, or ſticky. See D1ASEBESTEN. 
The Syrians make a kind of glue or birdlime, of the ſe- 
beſlens, called birdlime of Alexandria, The fruit is eſteemed 
pectoral, cooling, and emollient ; though not much uſed in 
medicine. The ſtone within it is triangular.— It brought 
its name from Arabia, whence Pliny obſerves it came in his 
time into Italy, 
SEBU/EI, a ſect among the ancient Samaritans; whom St. 
Epiphanius accuſes of changing the time expreſſed in the 
Jaw, for the celebration of the great annual feaſts of the 
Jews. See FeEasT and SAMARITAN. 
Serrarius conjectures, that they were thus called, from their 
celebrating the feaſt of the paſſover on the ſeventh month, 
called by the Hebrews ſeba, ſeventh. —Druſius rather takes 
them to have been denominated from Sebaia, the leader of 
a ſet among the Samaritans ; as the followers of Doſitheus, 
were denominated Defithe: ; which two ſes, ſome Jewiſh 
doctors ſuppoſe to have ſubſiſted at the ſame time.— Scaliger 
derives the name from the Hebrew, ſebua, week; as who 
ſhould ſay, Hebdomadites, becauſe of their celebrating every 
ſecond day of the ſeven weeks, between Eaſter and W hit- 
ſuntide, Yet the ſame Scaliger, in his anſwer to Serrarius, 
gives a different explication,—In effect, all that has hitherto 
been advanced on the point, is mere conjecture. 
SEBURAI *, Serurz1, a name which the Jews give to 
ſuch of their rabbins or doctors, as lived and taught ſome 
time after the finiſhing of the talmud. 

The word is derived from NAD, ſebar, I think, whence V, 
ſebura, opinion, ſentiment; and thence NN, ſeburi, or 
ſcburai, opinionative. | 

The reaſon of this appellation, ſay the rabbins, is, that the 
Talmud being finiſhed, publiſhed, and received in all the 
ſcheols and ſynagogues, theſe doors had nothing to do, but 
diſpute for, and againſt, the Talmud and its deciſions. O- 
thers ſay, it was becauſe their ſentiments were not received 
as laws, or deciſions ; as thoſe of the Miſchnic and Ge- 
maric doctors were; but were held as mere opinions. O- 
thers, as the author of Scalſcheleth Hakkabala, or chain of 
tradition, tells us, that the perſecution, the Fews underwent 
in thoſe times, not allowing them to teach quietly in their 
academies, they only propoſed their opinions on the compo- 
ſition of the Miſchna. 

The firſt and chief of the Seburai, was R. Joſi, who began 
to teach in the year 787 of the æra of contracts; which, 
according to R. David Gautz, falls on the year of the world 
4236; and who, according to R. Abraham, was 38 years 
preſident of the Jewiſh academy. | 
This æra of contracts is the ſame with that of the Seleucride, 


the 787th year whereof, falls on the year of Chriſt 476, which | 


of conſequence, is the æra of the origin of the Seburai; whole 
reign did not hold long: Buxtorf ſays, not above 60 years; 
but R. Abraham and others, not 50, The laſt of them was R. 
Simona. They were ſucceeded by the Gaons or Geonim, 
SECANT, in geometry, a line that cuts another, or divides 
it into two parts. See LINE, c. 


Thus the line AM (Tab. Geometry, fig. 12.) is a ſecant of | 


the circle AED, @&c. as it cuts the circle in B. 

It is demonſtrated by geometers ; 1. That if ſeveral ſecants 
MA, MN, ME, Sc. be drawn from the ſame point M, 
that paſſing through the centre M A, is the greateſt, and 
the reſt are all ſo much the leſs, as they are more remote 
from the centre, On the contrary, the portions thereof 
without the circle MD, MO, MB, are ſo much the 
greater, as they are further from the centre. The leaſt, is 
that of M A, which paſſes through the centre. 

29, That if two ſecants MA and ME, be drawn from the 
ſame point M; the ſecant MA, will be to ME, as MD 
to MB. See TANGENT. | 

SECANT, in trigonometry, denotes a right line, drawn from 
the centre of a circle, which cutting the circumference, 
proceeds, till it meets with a tangent, to the ſame circle. 
See CIRCLE and TANGENT. | 

Thus the lire FC (Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 1.) drawn from 
the centre C, till it meet the tangent E F, is called, 


SEC 


ſecant; and particularly, the /zcant o 
E F is a tangent. F Which 
The ſecant of the arch A H, which is the com 
the former arch to a quadrant, is called the co. ſecant 

cant of the complement, See Co-sgc Ax T. . 
The ſine of an arch, AD, being given; to find the 
thereof F C, the rule is, as the co-ſine ADC i; 2 
fine A D, fo is the whole fine E C, to the ſecant Cp ” 
To find the logarithm of the ſecant of any arch, the * 
the complement of the arch being given ; mult; * 
Whole ſine of the logarithm by two, a v3 an 


and f 
ſubtract the logarithm of the ſine eee 3 
» e- 


mainder is the logarithm of the /ecant. Se 

— 4 SECA De See the 2 OGARITHY, 

SECK.—Rent Stck., See the article RENT feck, 

SECOND, in anatomy. See Sz CUN DI generis. 

SECOND, in geometry, aſtronomy, Qc. the fixtieth part of 
prime, or minute; either in the diviſion of circles, 0 A 
the meaſure of time. See PRIME and Minute © 2 
A degree, or an hour, are each divided into 60 minute 
t. E. a g- is ſub-divided into 60 ſeconds; 
marked thus”; a ſecond into 60 thirds 3 

| — — fe „marked thus , , 
We ſometimes ſay a ſecond minute, a third minute, &c. but 
more uſually, ſimply, ſecond, third, &c. See Minute 
A pendulum three feet three inches, and two tenths of 1 
inch long, vibrates ſeconds, according to Sir Jonas Moor; 
reduction of Huygens's three feet eight lines and a half of 
Paris meaſure, to Engliſh meaſure. See PENDUIUn. 

SECOND, in mufick, denotes one of the muſical interyal;. 
being only the diſtance between any ſound, and the next 
ſound, whether higher or lower. See InTErv ar. 
As in the compaſs of a tone, there are reckoned nine ſenſ,. 
bly different ſounds, which form thoſe little intervals, called 
commas ; one might, in ſtrictneſs, ſay, there are eight kinds 
of ſeconds. But as theſe minute intervals, though ſenſible, 
are not yet fo far fo, as to contribute much to the harmony, 
they uſually only diſtinguiſh four ſorts. | 
'The firſt, called the diminiſhed ſecond, containing four com- 
mas; being the difference, for inſtance, of a natural ut, 
and an ut raiſed four commas higher. 
The ſecond, called leſſer ſecond, contains five commas, and 
is made either naturally, as from mi to fa, or from ſ tout; 
or accidentally, by means of 6, as from la to fi, b flat; or 
from fa dieſis to ſel ; otherwiſe called a major ſemitone, or 
imperfect found, by the Italians, ſemitono. See SEMITON:, 
The third is the greater ſecond, containing the nine com- 
mas, which compoſe the tone. This the Italians call 8 
or perfect found. | | 
The fourth is the redundant ſecond, compoſed of a whole 
tone and a minor ſemi-tone. See TONE, SEMI-TONE, &.. 

SECOND captain, is a reformed captain, who acts as lieutenant 
of another, into whoſe company he is incorporated, See 
CAPTAIN. 

SECOND cauſe. See the articles Causk and EFFICIENT. | 


SE COND flank, | FLANK, 
5 See the articles = 


plement of 


[ 


SECOND notion, 
SECOND order of curves, CURVE. 
SECOND rate, | RATE. 
SEConD fight, an odd qualification, which many of the inha- 
bitants of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of. The thing is atteſted by ſo many credible authors 
(the lateſt of whom is Mr. Martin, author of the natural 
hiſtory of theſe iſlands, and a member of the royal ſociety) 
that, notwithſtanding the. quaintneſs of it, there ſcarce 
ſeems room to call it in queſtion. . . 
The ſecond fight, then, is a faculty of ſeeing things to come, 
or things doing at a great diſtance, repreſented to the ima 
gination as if actually viſible, and preſent. _ * 
Thus if a man be dying, or about to die, bis image 0 
appear diſtinctly in its natural ſhape, in a ſhroud, and wm 
other funeral apparatus, to a ſecond. ſigbted perſon, og 
haps, never ſaw his face before : immediately after WMC! 
the perſon ſo ſeen, certainly dies. ; 3 
This quality of ſecond-/ightedneſs, is not hereditary : the = 
ſon who has it, cannot exert it at pleaſure : nor can he Pp 4 
vent it, or communicate it to another; but it me g 
him involuntarily, and exerciſes itſelf on him . 
And often, eſpecially in the younger ſecond ſeers, to 
reat trouble and terror. : 
There are a great number of circumſtances attend theſe — 
ons; by obſervation whereof, the particular circumſlanc: 2 
to time, place, &c. of the death of the perſon, are lear i 
The method of judging of them, or e them, - 24 
into a kind of art; which is very different in different * = 
 Secend-ſightedneſs is held a diſcredit in the country ; FN 
none will counterſeit it; many conceal and diſſem 5 
SECOND terms, in algebra, thoſe where the unknown — 
tity has a degree of power leſs than it has in the term 
it is raiſed to the higheſt, See "TERM. . 
The art of throwing theſe /econd terms out of an equ 
at is, of forming a new equation, ; 
e one of — moſt ingenious and uſeful inventions in 


2 | | 


where they have no 


all algebra, See REDUCTION of equations, SECOND 
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i , E. f * 7 wr . 
the article T1TH | 
15 SGECUNDARY), an officer who acts ag 


SECONDARY » to the chief officer. See OFFICER and 


* "W - — 


L. | . 
3 ſecondaries of the fine-office — The darts 
bor ws ters, who are next the, ſheriffs of London in 
of the comptets, ters, Secondary of the office of the 


two comp F / 
2 2 ſecondaries of the pipe. Secondary to the | 


M EMRBRANCER, Oc. 

ers, Cc. dee RE He 

emen rs is more frequently uſed in an adjective ſenſe, 
SECOND" "oppoſition to primary or principal. See PR1- 


way of 
N and PRINCIPAL. 


GECONDARY pe mp6 © See the articles FACTOR a 

OE ee x ry of the ecliptick, are circles of longitude 

SEconDA or circles which paſſing through the poles of 
n are at right angles to the ecliptick. See CI x- 


RE. 
N 4 all points in the heavens are referred to 


7 7. 1.. that is, any ſtar, planet or other phænome- 
the e. be in that A*. of the ecliptick, which 
beo, he ſocondary ſemicircle, which paſſes through ſuch 
2 1 See ECLIPTICK, LONGITUDE, &c. 
phy wen be thus referred to the ſame point of the eclip- 
tick, they are ſaid to be in conjunction if in oppoſite points, 

he ' are ſaid to be in oppoſition : if they be referred to two 
rei at 2 quadrant's diſtance, they are ſaid to be in quartile 
aſbect; if the points differ a ſixth part of the ecliptick, 

10 are ſaid to be in ſextile aſpect. See ASPECT, c. 

To the general, all circles which interſect one of the fix 
greater circles of the ſphere at right angles, may be called 

-comdary circles. As, the azimuth or vertical circles in re- 
ſpect of the horizon, Oc. the meridian in reſpect of the 
equator, &c, dee AZIMUTH) VERTICAL, c. 

SECONDARY collateral peints, ? g., N COLLATERAL, 
SECONDARY als, y g Drar. ; 
SECONDARY fever, is that which ariſes after a criſis, or the 
diſcharge of ſome morbid matter: as, after the declenſion 
of the ſmall-pox, or meaſles. See FE VER, Small. Pox, &c. 
S!CONDARY mtion, T See the anieles Pac g.- 
SUCONDARY place, PLACE. 
S.CONDARY planets, thoſe moving round other planets, as 
the centres of their motion, and along with them round the 
ſun, Sce PLANET. 
Saturn, Jupiter, and the Earth, are each attended with ſe- 
condary planets : Jupiter with four, and Saturn with five, 
called the ſatellites of thoſe two planets, See SATELLITES. 

The earth has one ſecondary planet, called the moon. See Moov. 
The motion of the primary planets, is very ſimple and uni- 
form, as being compounded only of a projectile motion, ſor- 
ward in a right line, which is a . the orbit; and a 
gravitation towards the ſun at the centre. Add, that being 
at ſuch vaſt diſtances from each other, the effects of their 
mutual gravitation towards one another are inſenſible. But 
the matter is far otherwiſe, in reſpe& of the ſecondary planets ; 
for every one of theſe, though it chiefly gravitate towards its 
reſpeCtive primary one, as towards its centre, yet at equal diſ- 
tances from the ſun, is attracted towards him with equally 
accelerated gravity, as the primary one is towards him; but 
at a greater diſtance with leſs, and at a nearer diſtance with 
greater: from which double tendency towards the ſun, and 
towards their own primary planets, the motion of the ſatel- 
lites, or ſecondary planets, comes to be mightily compounded, 
100 2 mob = inequalities : as for inſtance, 

- 4 be ſatelſite hall be continually accelerated in its mo- 
tion, from the time of its 9 with the ſun, to the 
next following conjunction or oppoſition; but contrary- wiſe 
from the {yzygies to the quadratures, it ſhall be retarded ; 
and therefore will not always move ſwiſter in or near the 


12ygics, and flower near the quadratures. From whence 
will follow that, 


2, The orbits of theſe 

ore Circular in the 
the ſwiſtneſs of the 
more rectilinear, 


ſecondary planets will be of a figure 
quadratures than in the ſyzygies, where 
motion will make the figure of the orbit 
fro eee _ therefore the ſatellite will run farther 
gies: ſo args Planet at the quadratures, than at the ſyzy- 
eee orbit will be a little elliptical, having the 
ine '. 3 wy ts centre, and the longer diameter will 
with that 4" * : line of the quadratures, and the ſhorter 
if the fan's oo, 7 2) Bic. — Wich irregularities will ariſe, 
5 3 Wer of diſturbing the motion of the ſatellite 
primary oh * Ge orbie be concentrick with that of the 
8 ere . = if the orbit be excentrical, it may hap- 
one in the f atellite ſhall be farther off from the primary 
quadratures * 20 * and ſo move ſlower than it does at the 
orbit is not rue when this is the caſe, that the ſatelliteꝰs 
ellipſs. in rele concentrick to the primary orbit, but an 
then, the dance whole focus's the primary planet is placed, 
8 —_— of the ſatellite will be ſo diſturbed by the 
ſhall b it proceeds in its orbit, the apſes of the orbit 


© Moved ſ. : . : : 4 
ane ometimes in conſequentia, and ſometimes in 


nets are at 15 as the nodes and a 


3. When th ) See APSEs and Nopes, 


On bath | 
You. IT Ne, c 


pſes of the primary pla- | 


NE. C 


plane of the primary orbit, the line of the nodes of the /z= 
condary orbit: will, be moved in antecedentia, with an angular 


motion, and an unequal velocity; for it will recede moſt 


ſwiftly, when the nodes are in quadrature to the ſun ; after 
which, it will move flower; and at the time of the nodes 
being in the ſyzygies, will be perſectly at reſt. 

4. The inclination alſo of the plane of the ſecondary orbit, 
to the primary one, will be continually varying, and will 
be greateſt, when the nodes are in the ſyzygies with the 
ſun, and leſs, ceteris paribus, when they are in the quadra- 
tures ; and from the time of the nodes being in the ſyzygies, 
to the quadratures, it will be always decreaſing, and from 
the time of their being in the quadratures to the ſyzygies, it 
will be always increaſing : and all thoſe irregularites, whe- 
ther in any excentrick or concentrick orbit, will always be 
ſomething greater, when the ſatellite is in conjunction with 
the ſun, than when he is in oppoſition to him. See PLA- 
NET, QUADRATURE, SYZYGY, GRAVITY, Cc. 


SECONDARY gualities QuALIiTY 
8 — , . I * 
SECONDARY rainbow, See the articles 3 


+ECONDINE. See the article SEcuxpineE. 
SECRETARY, an officer, who, by order of his maſter, 


RAINBOW. 


writes letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, which he 
renders authentick by his ſignature. See CLERK. 


Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as ſecretary of ate, ſccre- 


tary of war, ſecretary of the treaſury, ſecretary of the admi- 
ralty, ſecretary of the lord chancellor, &c. 


SECRETARIES of tate, are officers attending the king, for 


the receipt and diſpatch of letters, grants, petitions, and 
many of the moſt important affairs of the kingdom, both 
foreign and domeſtick. See OFFicer. 
'The king's ſecretaries were anciently called the king's clerks, 
and notaries, regi a commentariis.— For the name ſecretary, it 
was at firſt applied to ſuch as being always near the king's 
perſon, received his commands, and were called clers of the 
ſecret ; whence was afterwards formed, the word ſecretary, 
regi à ſecretts :- and as the great lords began to give their 
clerks the quality of ſecretaries, thoſe who attended the king, 
were called, by way of diſtinction, ſecretaries of the com- 
mands, reg: a mandatis. This continued till the reign of our 
Henry VIII. 1559; when, at a treaty of peace between the 
Frencſfand Spaniards. the former obſerved, that the Spaniſh 
miniſters, who treated for Philip IT. called themſeves ſecre- 
taries ſtate. Upon which the French ſecretaries des com- 
mandements, out of emulation, aſſumed the ſame title; which 
thence paſſed into England. 
Till the reign of king Henry VIII. there was only one fe-, 
cretary of ſtate : but then buſineſs increaſing, that prince ap- 
pointed a ſecond ſecretary ; both of equal power and autho- 
rity, and both ſtiled principal ſecretaries of ate. Before 
gueen Elizabeth's time, the ſecretaries did not fit at the 
council- board; but that princeſs admitted them to the place 
of privy-counſellors; which honour they have held ever 
ſince, and a council is never, or at leaſt very ſeldom, held 
without one of them. On the union of England and Scot- 
land, queen Anne added a third ſecretary, on account of the 
great increaſe. of buſineſs, which, as to Britain, is equally 
and diſtinctly managed by all the three, although the laſt is 
frequently ſtiled ſecretary of fate for North Britain, 
They have under their management and direction, the moſt 
conſiderable affairs of the nation, and are obliged to a con- 
ftant attendance on the king: they receive and diſpatch 
whatever comes to their hands, be it for the crown, the 
church, the militia, private grants, pardons, diſpenſations, 
&c. as likewiſe petitions to the ſovereign, which, when read, 
are returned to the ſecretaries for anſwer ; all which they 
diſpatch according to the king's command and direction. 
As to foreign affairs, they are divided into two provinces, 
or departments, comprehending all the kingdoms and nati- 
ons which have any intercourſe or buſineſs with Great Bri- 
tain; each ſecretary receiving all letters and addreſſes from, 
and making all diſpatches to, the ſeveral princes and ſtates 
comprehended in his province: which diviſion till ſubſiſts, 
notwithſtanding the addition of a third ſecretary.— Ireland 
and the plantations are under the direction of the elder ſe- 
crętary, who has the ſouthern province. 
Of theſe three principal ſecretaries, the two for South Bri- 
tain, have each two under ſecretaries, and one chief clerk ; 
and the other for North Britain one under ſecretary, and one 
chief clerk, with an uncertain number of other clerks and 
tranſlators, all wholly depending on them. 
The ſecretaries of ſtate have the cuſtody of that ſeal, pro- 
perly called the /zgnet, and the direction of the ſignet- office; 
wherein are four clerks employed, who prepare ſuch things 
as are to paſs the ſignet, in order to the privy, or great ſeal. 
All grants ſigned by the king are returned hither, which, tran- 


ſcribed, are carried to one of the principal ſecretaries of fate, 


and ſealed, and then called fignets, which being directed to 
the lord privy-ſeal, are his warrant. See SIGNET, &c. 
On the ſecretaries of fate, is likewiſe dependant another of- 
fice, called the paper-office, wherein all publick writings, 
papers, matters of ſtate, &c. are preſerved, See PAPER 
OFFICE. | 
All the under ſecretaries and clerks are in the choice of the 
i1L | ſecretary 


— 
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ſecretary of tate, without reſerve to any perſon: the under 
fecretaries receive orders and directions from them, for writ- 
ing diſpatches, foreign and domeſtick, which they give to 
the chief clerk, who diſtributes them to the under-clerks. 
SECRETARY of an embaſſy, is a perſon attending an embaſſa 
dor, for the writing of diſpatches relating to the nego- 
tiation. 

There is a deal of difference between the ſecretary of the 
embaſſy, and the embaſſador's ſecretary ; the laſt is a domeſ- 
tick or menial of the embaſlador's; the firſt a ſervant or 
miniſter of the prince. See EMBASSADOK, 
SECRETION, SECRET1o, in medicine, the act whereby 
the ſeveral juices, or humours in the animal body, are ſepa- 
rated from the blood, by means of the glands, See Hu- 
MOUR, BLOOD, ANIMAL, &c. 

In the bodies of animals, we obſerve a great number of 
Juices of different natures, viz. the blood, Iympha, ſaliva, 
ſtomach-liquor, inteſtinal juices, pancreatic juice, bile, u- 
rine, &c, — Now, the blood is the general ſource of all; 
and from it they are all ſecerned by particular organs, called 
glands. See GLAND. 

The manner wherein this ſecretion is effected, has been great- 
ly enquired into in theſe laſt ages; though not with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. The ancient phyſicians, indeed, contented 
themſelves to aſſert certain particular virtues, or faculties 
inherent in the ſeveral viſcera; whereby they were defer- 
mined to ſeparate one liquor rather than another ; without 
troubling themſelves much about the manner wherein it was 
done. But the moderns, according to the genius of their 
philoſophy, muſt have this point cleared, and the modus 
of ſecretion rendered intelligible. Hence, as the exceeding 
{mallneſs of theſe organs prevented any regular ſearch, they 
have imagined various manners of explaining them. 

Some, full of the effects they have obſerved from fermenta- 
tions, maintain, that there are ferments in the ſeveral parts ; 
by aid whereof, certain kinds of particles mixed in the 
blood, are ſeparated therefrom ; after the ſame manner as 
we ſce in muſt, or new wine, from which, while ferment- 
ing, certain parts are detached in form of froth.— But this 
opinion has ſo many inconveniencies to grapple withal, that 
it is almoſt univerſally abandoned. See FERMEHRr. 
Others conſider the glands as kinds of ſieves, ſe holes 
having different figures, will only let paſs certain particles or 
molecules, whoſe figures reſemble thoſe of the holes. But 
the falſity of this hypotheſis was ſoon found out; and it was 
thought ſufficient to fix ſome proportion between the dia- 
meters of the pores and of the molecules that were to paſs 
through them, to account why very ſubtile parts ſhould paſs 
through the glands, through which the coarſer could not 
paſs. Vet this opinion was not found perfeQly ſatisfactory : 
for on this ſuppoſition, the moſt ſubtile parts of the blood 
muſt paſs in ſuch quantity through the largeſt pores, that 
there would not be enough left to furniſh the little ones with 
what they needed : and for the ſame reaſon, thoſe parts 
whoſe pores are biggeſt, ought to furniſh liquors much fuller 
of ſubtile parts, than thoſe whoſe pores are ſmaller ; which 
yet is contrary to experience, For the ſeroſity ſeparated in 
the kidneys, under the name of urine, conſiſts of parts 
much ſubtiler and ſmaller than the bile ſeparated in the li- 


ver: why then does not this ſeroſity eſcape in the liver? the | 


pores whereof mult be much greater than thoſe of the kid- 
neys. See BILE. 

IT'his inconvenience, many naturaliſts being aware of, has 
made them have recourſe to imbib:tion (if the word may be 
allowed us for want of a better.) They maintain, then, 
that beſides the different diameters of the pores, it is required 
that the ſeveral parts be already imbued or moiſtened with a 
liquor like to that they are to filter, — This opinion is rather 
the reſult of reaſon than of experiment, and the maintain- 
ers hereof, well pleaſed they had ſomething to ſatisfy their 
reaſon withal, never troubled themſelves whether it were 
true: till M. Winſlow fell into it. 

Dr. Keil, whoſe theory prevails moſt in England, accounts 
for ſecretion, from the joint conſideration of' the different 
diameters of the veſſels, the different velocity of the blood, 
the different angles the ducts make with the arteries, and 
the different attraction of the different parts under all theſe 
different circumſtances, —His theory ſee at length, under 
the article ANIMAL ſecretion, —But even in this, there is 


ſomething arbitrary and conjeQtural : beſides, the reaſoning 


is carried ſuch a length, that, in a thing, the principles 
wherof are ſo obſcure, the parts or organs ſo imperfectly 
known, and the whole proceſs carried on out of ſight, the 
mind can ſcarce fafely acquieſce in it. 


M. Winſlow, of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 


ſeems to have taken a better courſe for the diſcovery of this 
important action of ſecretion. He does not take up with 
conjectural principles, nor draw a plauſible ſcheme of rea- 
ſoning therefrom through the dark; but applies himſelf to 
experiment, and inveſtigates, in nature herſelf, and the 
ſtructure of the parts, the manner ſecretion is performed in. 
From a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral kinds of glands, 


both in men and other animals, he finds, with ſome other 
anatomiſts, that the glands are only bundles or plexus's of 


I 
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veſſels : but the veſſels peculiar to the land.“ 
conſtitute the principal part thereof, M. Win 
covered to be tubes, furniſhed, on the infide, w; 
of down or lanugo, or rather a very fine, f. d Sac a Kind 
which fills the whole cavity of thoſe veffek 7 
marrow. This he finds in all glands, of all 
different glands, it appears of differ: 
ferent colour is even tound in the di 
themſelves. 

The gland, then, is, at leaſt its main 
thoſe downy or ſpongeous veſſels, 
we will call ſecretory veſſels, 


and win h 
low fr bt 


part, a compound 
which, from their =” 
or duets, and which freq 


do, almoſt of themſelves, form what w vently 
| | e call ] 
glandulous bedy : though beſide theſe veſſels, we — he 


mark four other kinds, viz. arteries, vei 
and nerves. The ſecretory ducts we dilinguich f 3 
excretory ones; in that the former, by the n dere wn 
of their down, ſerve to ſeparate a particular liqu apes 
that the Jatter only ſerve to receive the liquor thus ” 
and Oy it to the place it is deſtined for. F = ao, 
particular account of the ſtr izati 
glands, fee GLanD. e Ws of the 
For the manner wherein the glands act, in ſenarar; 
veral liquors from the body, M. Winſlow LI it rebar «< 
it is a thing well known by phyſicians and chymi ms 
: y phy ymiſts, that a 
piece of brown paper, which is only an aſſemblage of ſma]! 
fibres impacted cloſe to each other, having once imbibed © 
or water, will never let any other liquor paſs through i 
but of the ſame kind with what it is impregnated Sie 
All others it ſtops, And the like is obſerved of a wick g: 
cotton or other matter, which having firſt imbibed its fil ot 
oil or water, and being then dipped at one end, in a veſt] 
full of oil and water together; the wick that had imbibed 
the oil, will only raiſe and diſtil oil, and that with water 
only water. Now, in the ſecretory ducts of the glands we 
find a parallel ſtructure; an aſſemblage or plexus of fine 
threads or filaments bound cloſe together, much as in brown 
paper, or a cotton-wick ; only differently diſpoſed, This 
plexus, then, having once imbibed a certain juice, will not 
let paſs any of the liquors which arrive at the orifices of theſe 
ducts, but that it had firſt imbibed.—T he cauſe of this phæ- 
nomenon is, doubtleſs, to be referred to the great principle 
of attraction, which is found ſtronger between the homo- 
geneous than the heterogeneous parts of the ſame fluid, But 
this is an enquiry that belongs to another place. See Ar- 
TRACTION and REPULSION. | 
As the blood, now, is not a homogeneous liquor; but a 
compound of an.infinity of different parts or molecules, 
- ſome oily, others mucilaginous, aqueous, ſaline, ſubtile, 
groſs, c. in its motion along the arteries of the gland, it 
becomes divided into all the little ramifications thereof ; by 
which means its velocity is exceedingly abated, and its mo- 
lecules obliged to go off one by one, through the narrow 
paſſage of the artery into the vein, and of conſequence to 
paſs over the orifices of the ſecretory ducts of the glands, 
whoſe down is already tinged with a juice of a certain nature. 
Such of the molecules therefore, as are found of the fame 
nature with the juice they meet withal at the entrance of 
the ſecretory duct, join themſelves to them, and enter the 
ducts, driven on by others that follow them. Thus they 
paſs, ſucceſſively, through the whole veſſel, and at length 
go out of it into the excretory duct; while the reſt, which 
are of a different kind, run over the orifice of the ſecretory 
veſſel, without ever mixing with the juice thereof, and 
thus arriving in the vein, are carried back to the heart. 
All that remains, is, to explain how theſe parts ſhould have 
firſt imbibed the particular juices neceſſary for their reſpec- 
tive ſecretions : how, for inflance, the bile ſhould come to 
be ſeparated in the liver, for the firſt time, preferable to 
any other liquor? To this M. Winflow anſwers, that hav- 
ing obſerved the glands of the ſmalleſt feetus's to be colour- 
ed much as in adults; it appears highly probable they had 
been imbued with the juices they were to filtrate, at the fir 
formation of the animal; or at the ſame time when the {0- 
lid parts of the fabric themſelves were framed. + 
SECT, SecTa, a collective term, comprehending all ſuch 
as follow the doctrines or opinions of ſome ſamous divine, 
or philoſopher, &c. See HERRESVYV and SCHISM. | 
The /e&s of philoſophers among the ancients, particularly 
in Greece, were numerous; as Pyrrhonians, Platoniſts, E- 
picureans, Stoicks, Peripateticks, Academicks, &c. dee eic 
under its proper article, PERRHONIAN, PLATONIST) 
ACADEMICK, co. 
At preſent the /e&s of philoſopy are chiefly 
three, viz. the Carteſians, Peripateticks, and New 
See CARTESIAN, c. he 
In theology, the ſes are much more numerous; yet 8 
ancients had legions now extinct; as, Manichees, Gnoſtick⸗ 
Montaniſts, &c. See MANICHEE, GNOSTICK) Sc. 5 
The principal now on foot, are the Lutherans, 1 
Anabaptiſts, Arians, Socinians, Arminians, &c, The 14 
progreſs, and fate, with the diſtinguiſhing characters © 
opinions of each, ſee under its reſpective head, Lu r 
RAN, CALvinisT, &c. | 2 
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| Oppoſite SECTIONS, T& he articles $ OePosITE. 


SECFOR alſo denotes 


SEC 


: ; Ionic | 

[mic SECT» : See the articles ITALIC. 
talic SECT» Gee the article SUIT. 
SECTA, in oY See the article HUNDRED. : 
Hundred 8 gh m6 See the article CASAREAN ſeerion. 
10 * © ©110, a part of a thing divided; or the 
SECT 10! ſelf Gee DIVISION and DissECTION. 

diviſion itlelt. is formed from the Latin ſeco, I cut. 

Such, particularly» Are the ſub-diviſions of chapters, by 0- 

uch, p of 


thers called paragraphs, an 


of 2 = neglected to divide their books into chapters, 
The an 


i gians; that was 2 taſk leſt for future editors, and cri- 
An (HI , 
CHAPTER», ; 
ticks. | * -ometry, denotes a fide or ſurface appearing of 
SE 11 = 1 cut by another; Or the place wherein lines, 
oy tr cut each other. See BissECTION, INTER“ 
an a 
4 rien, and T RISSECTION:. - he 1; 
The common fetion of two planes is always a right line, 
ae the line ſuppoſed to be drawn by the one plane in its 
being ing the other. See PLANE. 
cutting or entering che the pl f the ſection 
If a ſphere be cut in any manner, e e ſe 3 


will be a circle, whoſe centre is in the diameter of the ſphere. 


See SPHERE. 25 
The ſettions of the cone are four, viz. a circle, parabola, 


hyperbola and ellipſis. See each under its proper article. See 


0 CoNE. . . 
* SECTIONS. See the article CoNnIc ſection. 
3 


Axis of a cone SECTION, =_ 5 
Center of a come SECTION) 8 5 NTER. 
Diameter of a conc SECTION, C 1 
Tangent of a cenie SECTION ANGENT. 


low! cTIONS, ſectiones ſequentes, in conics, may be thus 
8 n Are 5 lines, as AB, CD. Tab. Co. 
mes, fg. 5. mutually interſecting one another in E, which 
point E is ſuppoſed to be the common centre of the oppoſite 
hyperbolic ſection, F G, HI, and whoſe common aſymp- 
totes, the propoſed lines AB, CD alſo are.—In this caſe, 
the ſections G F and H I, are called ſectiones ſequentes, becauſe 
they are placed following one another in the contiguous an- 
gles of two interſecting right lines. 
If the determinate diameter H G, of one of the ſectiones ſe- 
guentes (which is coincident with the ſuppoſed indeterminate 
diameter of its oppoſite ) be equal to the vertical tangent KL, 
applicd between the aſymptotes in the point G, of the diame- 
ter GF, then, Apollonius calls ſuch ſections, conjugate ſections. 


Similar SECTIONS, SIMILAR: 

Sreriox of a building, denotes its profile; or a delineation of 
its heights and depths raiſed on the plan; as if the fabrick 
was cut aſunder, to diſcover the inſide. - See PROFILE and 
ORrTHOGRAPHY, 

Tlerigantal SECTION, See the article IcHNOGRAPHY. | 

SECTOR, in geometry, a part of a circle comprehended be- 
tween two radit, and the arch. See CIRCLE and ARCH. 
Thus the mixt triangle ACD (Tab. Geometry, fig. 13.) com- 
prehended between the radii AC and CD and the arch AD, 

s a ſector of the circle. 


It is demonſtrated by geometricians, that the ſector of a cir- 
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or fourth paart of CB: and the ſame holds of all the reſt. If, 
therefore, A D be the chord, fine, or tangent of any num- 
ber of degrees to the radius AB; DE will be the ſame to 
the radius B C. See CHorD, SINE, Sc. 


Deſcription of the SER. The inſtrument conſiſts of two 


equal rules, or legs of braſs or other matter, rivetted toge- 
ther; but ſo as to move eaſy on the rivet, See its figure, 
Tab. Geometry, fig. 15. On the faces of the inſtrument are 
placed ſeveral lines ; the principal are the line of equal parts, 
line of chords, line of ſines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, 
and line of polygons, 

The line of equal parts, called alſo line of lines, marked L, is 
a line divided into 100 equal parts ; and, where the length of 
the leg will allow it, each is ſub-divided into halves and quar- 
ters. It is found on each leg, on the fame fide ; and the di- 
vitions numbered x, 2, 3, 4, Cc. to 10, which is near the 
extremity of each leg. Note, in practice, 1 is taken for 10, 
or Joo, or 1000, or I0000, Tec, as occaſion requires; in 
which caſes 2 repreſents 20, or 200, or 2000, Ec. and ſo 
of the reſt, The line of chords, marked Con each leg, is 
divided after the uſual manner, and numbered 10, 20, 30, 
Sc. to bo, See CHoRD. The line of ſines, denoted on 
each leg by the letter 8, is a line of natural fines, numbered 
IO, 20, 30, Cc. to go. See SIN ES. Line of tangents, 
denoted on each leg by the letter T, is a line of natural tan- 
gents, numbered 10, 20, 30, Ec. to 45: beſides which, 
is another little line of tangents on each leg, commencing 
at 459, and extending to 759, denoted by the letter t. See 
TANGENT. Line of ſecants, denoted on each leg by the 
letter 8, is a line of natural ſecants, numbered 10, 20, 30, 
Sc. to 75, and commencing, not from the centre of the 
inſtrument, but at two inches diſtance therefrom. See Sk- 
CANT. Line of polygons, denoted by the letter Pon each 
leg, is numbered 4, 5, 6, &c. to 12, which falls 3 inches 
ſhort of the centre of the inſtrument. See PoLyGon. 
Beſide theſe lines, which are eſſential to the ſector, there are 
others placed near the outward edges on both faces, and pa- 
rallel thereto, which are in all reſpects, the ſame as in Gun- 
ter's ſcale, and uſed after the ſame manner. Such are the 


line of artificial fines marked S; the line of artificial tan- 


gents; a line of 12 inches, marked in; and Gunter's line 
of numbers, marked N. For the uſes of all which, ſee 
Gunier's SCALE. There are ſometimes, other lines placed, 
to fill the vacant ſpaces, as the lines of hours, latitudes, and 
inclinations of meridians, which are uſed the ſame as on the 
common ſcales. See SCALE. 

The lines found by the /e&or are of two kinds, lateral and 
parallel. The firſt are ſuch as are found by the ſides of the 


ſetter, as AB, AC, fig. 14. The latter, ſuch as go acroſs 


from one leg to the other, as DE, CB. Note, the order 
of the lines in the newer ſectors, is different from what it is 
in the old ones; for the ſame line is not now put at the ſame 
diſtance from the edge on both legs ; but the line of chords, 
e. gr. is innermoſt upon the one, and the line of tangents on 
the other. The advantage hereof is, that when the inſtru- 
ment is ſet to a radius for the chords, it ſerves alſo for the 
ſines and tangents without ſtirring it; for the parallel be- 
twixt 60 and 60 of the chords, 9o and go of the fines, and 
45 and 45 of the tangents, are all equal, 


cle, as A CD, is equal to a triangle, whoſe baſe is the arch Uſe of the line of equal parts on the SE TOR. . To divide a 


AD, andits altitude the radius A C. 

If from the common centre of two concentric circles, be 
drawn two radii, to the periphery of the outer, the two 
arches included between the radii; will have the ſame ratio 
to their peripheries; and the two ſectors, the ſame ratio to 
the areas of their circles. 

Io find the area of a ſector D CE; the radius of the circle 
C D, and the arch DE being given. To 100, 314 and the 
radius A C, find a fourth proportional number; this will be 
the lemi-periphery. Then to 1809, the givenarch DE, and 
we ſemi-per iphery juſt found, find another fourth proportio- 

| m ery give the arch DE in the ſame meaſure in which 
= 10 us A Cis given. Laſtly, multiply the arch D E into 

e 1cmi-radivs, the product is the area of the ſector. 

a mathematical inſtrument, of great uſe 
oportion between quantities of the ſame 
nes and lines, ſurfaces and ſurfaces, &c. 
h call it the compaſs of proportion. 
ge of the /e&or above the common ſcales, 
_ ſo wy fit all radius's, and ſcales. —By 

» Unes, &c, on the ſector, we have lines of 
marks _ Sec. to any radius crak the length and 

The ſeor ! © /e:r when opened. See SCALE and LINE. 

book of F wr gras, on the fourth propoſition of the 6th 

OE Ade » Where it is demonſtrated, that ſimilar tri- 

eren their homologous ſides proportional: an idea of 

065 on may be conceived thus. — Let the lines A B, 

two _ 2 repreient the legs of the ſector, and AD, A E 

and D E h ections from the centre. If now the points CB 

lel © connected, the lines CB and DE will be paral- 
gles ADE, ACB ſimilar; and con- 


in finding the pr 
kind, as Braſs ] 
whence the Frenc 
he great advanta 
c. is, that it is m 
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given line into any number of equa] parts, e. gr. ſeven. Take 
the given line in your compaſſes, and ſetting one foot in a 
diviſion of the line of equal parts, that may eaſily be divided 
by 7, e. gr. 70, whoſe ſeventh part is 10; open the /e&or till 
the other point fall exactly on 70 in the ſame line, in the o- 


ther leg. In this diſpoſition, applying one point of the com- 


paſſes to 10 in the ſame line; ſhut them till the other fall in 
10 in the ſame line of the other leg. This aperture will be 
the 7th part of the given line. Note, if the line to be di- 
vided be too long to be applied to the legs of the ſer, only 
divide one half, or one fourth by 7, and the double or qua- 
druple thereof will be the 7th part of the whole. 

29, To meaſure the lines of the perimeter of a polygon, one 


of which contains a given number of equal parts. Take the 


given line in your compaſſes, and ſet it over, upon the line 
of equal parts, to the number of parts on each ſide expreſſing 
its length. The ſecter remaining thus, ſet off the length of 
each of the other lines parallel to the former ; and the num- 
bers each of them falls on will expreſs their lengths. 

30. A right line being given, and the number of parts it 
contains, e. gr. 120, to take from it a Jeſs line, containing 
any number of the ſame parts, e. gr. 25. Taking the given 
line in your compaſles, open the yector till the two feet fall 


on 120 on each leg ; then, the diſtance from 25 to 25 gives 


the line required, 
49. To find a third proportional to two given lines, and a 
fourth to three. For the firſt, take the length of the firſt 
given line in your compaſſes, and lay it off on the line of 
equal parts from the centre, to find the number where it 
terminates : then open the ſe&or, till the length of the ſe- 
cond line be included in the aperture of the extreme of the 
firſt: the ſector remaining thus, lay off the length of the ſe- 
cond line on one of the legs, from the centre ; and note the 
number where it terminates ; the diſtance between that 2 
| er 


— — — 


— — 


SEC 


ber on the two legs, gives the third proportional. —For the 
ſecond, take the ſecond line in your compaſſes, and opening 
the ſector, apply this extent to the ends of the firſt, laid off 
from the centre on both legs. The ſector thus opened, lay 
of the third line from the centre, and the extent between 
the number whereon it terminates on both legs, is the fourth 
proportional, 

52, To divide a line in any given proportion, e. gr. into two 
parts, which ſhall be to each other as 40 to 70, And the two 
numbers together, their ſum is 110. Then, between your 
compaſſes take the line propoſed, which ſuppoſe 165, and 
open the ſector till this diſtance reach from 110 to 110 on 
both legs. The ſector thus opened, take the extent from 40 
to 40, as alſo from 70 to 70; the firſt will give 60, the laſt 
105, which will be the parts propoſed, for 40: 70 : 60: 105. 
69, To open the ſeAor, fo as the two lines of equal parts may 
make a right angle: find three numbers that may expreſs the 
ſides of a right-angled triangle, as 3, 4 and 5, or their equi- 
multiples, as 60, 80and 100, Take then, in your compaſſes, 
the diſtance from the centre to 100; and open the ſector, till 
one point ſet upon 80, the other fall upon 60 in the other leg ; 
then do the two lines of equal parts include a right angle. 
70. To find a right line equal to the circumference of a circle, 
The diameter of a circle being to the circumference, nearly 
as 50 to 157, take the diameter in your compaſſes, and ſet it 
over on the legs of the ſetor, from 50 to 50. The ſecter thus 
opened, take the diſtance from 157 to 157 in your compaſſes. 
This will be your circumference required. 


Uſe of the line of chords en the SECTOR, —1?, To open the ſector, 


ſo as the two lines of chords may make an angle of any num- 
ber of degrees, e. gr. 40. Take the diſtance from the joint to 
40, the number of degrees propoſed, on the line of chords ; 


open the ſector, till the diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, 
be equal to the foreſaid diſtance of 40 then does the line of 


chords make the angle required. 

2% The /eor being opened, to find the degrees of its aper- 
ture, Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay it off on the 
line of chords from the centre: the number, whereon it 


terminates, ſhews the degrees of its opening. —By applying 


fights on the line of chords, the ſector may be uſed to take 
angles, as a ſurveying inſtrument. 

3%. To make an angle of any given number of degrees, with 
a given line. On the given line deſcribe a circular arch, the 
centre whereof is the point whereon the angle is to be made. 
Set off the radius from 60 to 60; and the ſecter remaining thus, 
take the diſtance of the two numbers on each leg, expreſſing 
the propoſed degrees, and lay it from the line upon the arch 
deſcribed. Laſtly, drawing a line from the centre, through 
the end of the arch, it will make the angle propoſed. 

4% To find the degrees a given angle contains. About the 
vertex deſcribe an arch, and open the ſector, till the diſtance 
from 60 to 60 on each leg, be equal to the radius of the cir- 
cle: then taking the chord of the arch between the compaſ- 
ſes, and carrying it on the legs of the ſector, ſee what equal 
number, on each leg, the points of the compaſſes fall on: this 
is the quantity of degrees, the given angle contains. 

5. To take an arch, of any quantity, from off the circum- 


ference of a circle. Open the ſecter, till the diſtance from 60 


to 60 be equal to the radius of the given circle: then take the 
extent of the chord of the number of degrees, on each leg of 
the ſector, and lay it off, on the circumference of the given 
circle, By this uſe may any regular polygon be inſcribed in 
a given circle, as well as by the line of polygons. 


Uſe of the line of polygons en the SECTOR, —1?, To inſcribea re- 


gular polygon in a given circle. Take the ſemi-diameter of 
the given circle, in the compaſſes, and adjuſt it to the number 
6, on the line of polygons, on each leg of the ſecler: then 
the /e&or remaining thus opened, take the diſtance of the two 
equal numbers, expreſſing the number of ſides the polygon 


is to have, E. gr. The diſtance from 5 to 5 for a pentagon, 


from 7 to 7 for a heptagon, &c. Theſe diſtances carried 
about the circumference of the circle, will divide it into ſo 
many equal parts. | | 
29. To deſcribe a regular polygon, e. gr. a pentagon, on a 
given right line, Take the length of the line in the com- 
palles, and apply it to the extent of the number 5, 5, on the 
lines of polygons. The ſector thus opened, upon the ſame 
lines take the extent, from 6 to 6, this will be the ſemi-dia- 
meter of the circle the polygon is to be inſcribed in. If, then, 
with this diſtance, from the ends of the given line, you de- 
{ſcribe two arches of a circle, their interſection will be the 
centre of the circle. _ | 

39. On a right line, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle, having 
the angles at the baſe, double that at the vertex. Open the 
ſector, till the ends of the given line fall on 10 and 10 on 
each leg; then take the diſtance from 6 to 6. This will be 
the length of the two equal ſides of the triangle. 


Uſe of the lines of fines, tangents, and ſecants, on the SECTOR,— 


By the ſeveral lines diſpoſed on the ſector, we have ſcales to 
ſeveral radius's; ſo that having a length, or radius, given, 
not exceeding the length of the /e&7or when opened, we find 
the chord, ſine, c. thereto, E. gr. Suppoſe the chord, fine, 
or tangent, of 10 degrees, to a radius of 3 inches, required : 
make 3 inches the aperture, between 60 and 60, on the 
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is, if the radius be required, to which a given line 


e 


lines of chords of the two legs; then will t 
reach from 45 to 45 on the line of ,tangent 
to 90 on the line of fines on the other fide ; fo that t 

ever radius the line of chords is ſet, to the ſame a 37 
others ſet. In this diſpoſition, therefore, if the a ny Ul the 
tween 10 and IO, on the lines of chords, be takes — N 
compaſſes, it will give the chord of 10 degrees. Tf bog - 
ture of 10 and 10 be in like manner taken on the 1 Ws 
ſines, it will be the fine of 10 degrees. Laſtly, if u wag 
ture of 10 and 10 be in like manner taken Py the p aper 
tangents, it gives the tangent of 10 degrees. OY 
If the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees were required 
the chord, the aperture of half the arch, viz. 2 5, m Fen 
taken, as before ; which diſtance, repeated twice, 0 
chord of 70%. To find the tangent of 709 to the in aa 
dius, the ſmall line of tangents muſt be uſed, the ce 
reaching to 45: making, therefore, 3 inches the aperture be 


he ſame extent 


tween 45 and 45 on the ſmall line; the extent between 70 


and 70 degrees, on the ſame, will be the tangent of 700 tg 


3 inches radius. 


To find the ſecant of an arch, make the given radius the 


aperture between © and o on the line of ſecants: they win 


the aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 70, on the (+: 
give the tangent of 10%, or 70. hs 
If the converſe of any of theſe things were required tlat 
8 . . e 
tangent, or ſecant, it is but making the given line, if a chord, 
the aperture on the line of chords, between 10 and 10 ind 
then the ſector will ſtand at the radius required; that 5 the 
aperture between 60 and 60, on the ſaid line, is the radi 
If the given line were a ſine, tangent or ſecant, it is but mak. 
ing it the aperture of the given number of degrees; then will 
the diſtance of 90 and 90 on the fines, of 45 and 45 onthe 
tangents, of o and © on the ſecants, be the radius, 


Uſe of the SECTOR in trigonometry.— 19. The baſe and perpen- 


dicular of a rectangled triangle being given, to find the hy. 
potenuſe. Suppoſe the baſe A C (Tab. Trigonom. fig, 2.) 40 
miles and the perpendicular A B 30 ; open the ſer till the 
two lines of lines make a right angle: then for the baſe, take 
40 parts on the line of lines on one leg; and for the perpen- 
dicular 30 on the ſame line on the other leg: then the extent 
from 40 on the one, to 30 on the other, taken in the com- 
paſſes, will be the length of the hypotenuſe, which line will 
be found 50 miles. | 

22, The perpendicular AB of a right-angled triangle ABC, 
being given, 30, and the angle BCA, 37, to find the hy- 
potenuſe BC. Take the given ſide A B, and ſet it over, on 
each fide, upon the fine of the given angle A C ; then the 
parallel diſtance of radius, or of 90 and 90, will be the hypo- 
tenuſe BC; which will meaſure 50 on the line of ſines. 
38. The hypotenuſe and baſe being given, to find the per- 
pendicular. Open the ſe&or, till the two lines of lines be at 
right angles; then lay off the given baſe on one of thoſe lines 
from the centre. Take the hypotenuſe in your compaſſes, 
and ſetting one foot in the point of the given baſe, let the o- 
ther fall on the line of lines, on the other leg: the diſtance 
from the centre to the point where the compaſſes fall, will be 
the length of the perpendicular. 

4%. The hypotenuſe being given, and the angle A CB, to 


find the perpendicular. Make the given hy pothenuſe a para- 


el radius, 7. 6. make it the extent from 9 to 9o on the lines 
of ſines; then will the parallel ſine of the angle A Ch be 
the length of the ſide A B. | 

52. The baſe and perpendicular AB given, to find the angle 
BCA. Lay off the baſe A C on both ſides the ſeeter, from 
the centre, and note its extent: then take the given perpet- 
dicular, and to it open the ſector, in the terms of the baſe; 
the parallel radius will be the tangent of B CA. 
69, In any right-lined triangle, two ſides being given, with 


the included angle, to find the third fide. Suppoſe the fide 


AC 20, the fide BC 30, and the included angle ACB 
1109 open the ſector, till the two lines of lines make an 
angle equal to the given angle, viz. 1109. Lay off the give" 
ſides of the triangle from the centre of the /eor, on cc. 
of the lines of lines ; the extent between their extremes 15 
the length of the fide A B ſought. | | CB 
79. The angles CAB and A CB given, and the fide ©» 
to find the baſe AB. Take the given fide C B, and turn 1 
into the parallel ſine of its oppoſite angle C A B; gr * 
parallel ſine of the angle A C B will be the length 0 
baſe A B. 1 1 the 
80. The three angles of a triangle being given, to — - 
proportion of the fides. Take the lateral fines of the 1ever. 


angles, and meaſure them in the line of lines; the num 


anſwering thereto, give the proportion of the ſides. 

99, The ahve ſides being given, to find the angle 95 
Lay the ſides A C, CB, along the line of lines, from — 
centre; and ſet over the ſide A B in their terms: 2 
ſefrr opened, in theſe lines, to the quantity of the 5 
ACB. | : . 
109. The hypotenuſe A C (fig. 3.) of a right-angled ＋ 
cal triangle ABC given, e. g. 430%, and the angle C. 


200; to find the fide CB, The rule is: As 3 
the ſine of the given hypotenuſe 43, fo is the ſin ger 
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0 of the perpendicular CB. . Take, 
given angle on ; 2 _—_ along the line of ſines, in your 
tothe and ſet the extent, from 90 to 90, on the two 
compaſies, he parallel fine of 435, the given hypotenuſe, 

885 2 * eafted from the centre on the line of ſines, 
will, wry the {ſide required. | | 
-ndicular B C, and the hypotenuſe A C given, 
ſe AB. As the fine complement of the per- 

to radius, ſo is the ſine complement of the 


e. CT. | 
the hypo 


whoſe area ſhall be of any given magni- 
a nas required be a pentagon whoſe ſuperh- 
127 is 125 feet: extra the ſquare root of 4 of 125, it 
cial 3 5. Make a ſquare, whoſe fide is 5 ſeet; and, 
90 line of polygons, as already directed, make the iſoſceles 
on = D (Tab. Geom. fig. 14. N“. 2.) ſo as that CG 
OS the ſemi-diameter of a circle, C D may be the fide of 
2 pentagon inſcribed therein, and let fall the perpen- 
dic GE. Then continuing the lines E G and EC, 
rows E F equal to the ſide of the ſquare before made: and 
Gow the point F, draw the right line F H parallel to G C, 
ies a mean proportional between GE and EF will be e 
qual to half the fide of the polygon ſought, which doubled, 
will give the whole fide. The fide of the pentagon thus had, 
the pentagon itſelf may be deſcribed, as above directed, ; 
2 A circle being given, to find a ſquare equal thereto, Di- 
vide the diameter into 14 equal parts, by the line of lines, 
as above directed: then will 12. 4 of thoſe parts found by 
the ſame line, be the fide of the ſquare ſought. Wong 
3 A ſquare being given, to find t he diameter of a circle 
equal thereto. Divide the fide of the ſquare into 11 equa. 
parts, by means of the line of lines; and continue that fide 
to 12. 4 parts ; this will be the diameter of the circle re- 
uired. vet 


40. To find the fide of a ſquare, equal to an ellipſis whoſe | 


tranſverſe and conjugate diameters are given, Find a mean 
proportional between the tranſverſe and conjugate diame- 
ters; which, being divided into 14 equal parts; 12+ 
thereof, will be the fide of the ſquare required, 

2. To deſcribe an ellipſis in any given ratio of its diame- 
4 ; the area whereof ſhall be equal to a given ſquare, Sup- 
poſe the proportion of the tranverſe and conjugate diameters 
be required, as 2 to 1; divide the fide of the given ſquare 
into 11 equal parts: then, as 2 is to 1, ſo is 11 X 142154 
to a 4th number; the ſquare whereof is the conjugate dia- 
meter ſought. Then, as 1 to 2, ſo is the conjugate diame- 
ter to the tranſverſe. Now, 

6. Todeſcribe an ellipſis, by having the tranſverſe and con- 
Jugate diameters given. Suppoſe A B and E D (Tab. Con. fig. 
21.) to be the given diameters; take A C in your compaſſes, 
and to the extent thereof open the ſector, till the diſtance 
from 90 to go, on the lines of ſines, be equal thereto, Then 


may the line A C be divided into a line of ſines, by taking | 


the parallel extents of the ſine of each degree on the legs 
of the ſector, in your compaſſes, and laying them off from 
the centre C. The line thus divided into fines (in the figure 
it is only done into every 10th ſine) from each raiſe perpen- 
diculars both ways; then, find points in thoſe perpendiculars 
through which the ellipſis muſt paſs, thus: take the extent 
of the ſemi-conjugate diameter CE between your compaſſes, 
= open the /z/for, till the aperture of o and 9o on the 
ines of ſines be equal thereto: then take the parallel fines of 
each degree of the lines of fines of the ſector, and lay them 
5 0 e perpendiculars drawn through their complements 
. e lines of lines AC; thus will you have two points in 
1 perpendicular, through which the ellipſis muſt paſs. 
2 I Ju ſtill remaining the ſame, take the diſtance 
hs di 0 on the lines of fines, in your compaſſes, and 
e dee ws in the point 10, on the line AC, with the 
de. * e the points a and min the perpendiculars paſſing 

Sh that point: then will a and m be the two points in 


the perpendicular, throu h whi 
the other points, , aa = which the ellipſis muſt paſs, All 


SECULAR corporation. 
SECULAR games, ludi SECULARES, in antiquity, ſolemn 


SEC 


IF, ſo let EI-HIF be to FM; which proportions are eaſily 
wrought by the line of lines on the ſer, This done, biſſect 
HK and IM, in the points L, N ; and about the ſaid points 
as centres, with the diſtances LH and IN, defcribe two cir- 
cles interſeCting each other, in the point O ; to which, from 

the angles E, F; G, draw the right lines EO, FO, and OG, 

which will have the ſame proportion to each other, as the 

lines AD, BD, DC: now, if the lines EO, FO, and GO, 

be equal to the given lines AD, BD, DC, the diſtances EF, 

F G, and E G, will be the diſtances of the places required. 

But if EO, OF, OG, be leſs than AD, DB, DC, con- 

tinue them, till PO, OR, and O Q be equal to them: then 

the points P, Q. R, being joined, the diſtances PR; R 
and P Q, will be the diſtances of the places ſought. Laſtly, 

if the lines EO, OF, OG, be greater than AD, DB, DC, 

cut off from them lines equal to AD, BD, D C, and join 

the points of ſection by three right lines; the lengths of the 

ſaid three right lines will be the diſtances of the three places 
ſought. Note, if E H be equal to HG, or EI to IF, the 

centres L and N, will be infinitely diſtant from H and I; 

that is, in the points H and I, there muſt be perpendiculars 

raiſed to the ſides EF, E G, inſtead of circles, till they in- 

terſect each other; but if E H be leſs than H G, the centre 

L will fall on the other fide of the baſe continued; and the 

ſame is to be underſtood of E I, I F. 

The ſector is of eſpecial uſe for facilitating the projection of 
the ſphere, both orthographic and ſtereographic. See PRo- 
JECTION and STEREOGRAPHIC. 


SECUL AR, ſomething that is temporal in which ſenſe, the 


word itands oppoſed to eccleſiaſtical. 
ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Thus we ſay, ſecular power, ſecular arm, ſecular juriſdifion. 
See POWER, ARM, JURISDICTION, c. 


See TEMPORAL and 


SECULAR, is more peculiarly uſed- for a perſon who lives at 


liberty in the world; not ſhut up in a monaſtery, nor bound 


by vows, or ſubjected to the particular rules of any religious 


community, 
OrDER, 


In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to regular. See Re- 
GULAR. 


The Romiſh clergy is divided into regular and ſecular. See 
CLEKGY. 

The regulars pretend their ſtate is much more perfect than 
that of the ſeculars. Secular prieſts may hold abbies and 
priories both ſimple and conventual, though not regularly, 
but only in commendam. See ABBOT and COMMENDAM. 
It is a maxim, in their canon law, ſecularia ſecularibus, i. e. 
ſecular benefices are only to be given to ſecular perſons ; re- 
gular to regular, See BENEFICE. 


See the article CoRPOR ATION. 


See Vow, RuLe, MonasTic, Mok and 


games, held among the Romans, once in an age ; or, in a 
period deemed the extent of the longeſt life of man, called 
by the Greeks, ae, and the Latins, ſeculum. See AGE 
and GAME. | | 

The ſecular games were alſo called Terentine games, ludi Te- 
rentini, either by reaſon Manius Valerius Terentinus gave 
occaſion to their inſtitution ; for that having been warned, 
in a dream, to dig in the ground in a place near the Campus 
Martius, called Terentum, he there found an altar inſcribed 
to Dis, or Pluto and Proſerpine : upon which, as had been 
foretold him in his dream, three of his children born blind, 
recovered their ſight ; and he, in gratitude, performed ſa- 
crifices, on the ſame altar, for three days and three nights 
ſucceſſively.— Or by reaſon here was an altar of Pluto bu- 
ried deep under ground, becauſe the water of the Tyber 
terram tereret, eat into the ground in this place. 

The ſecular games laſted three days, and as many nights; 
during which, ſacrifices were performed, theatrical ſhews 
exhibited, with combats, ſports, &c. in the circus. 

Their origin, and inſtitution, is delivered at length by Val. 


Maximus: the occaſion thereof, according to this writer, 


was, to ſtop the progreſs of a plague. —The firſt who had 
them celebrated at Rome, was Valerius Publicola, the firſt 
conſul created after the expulſion of the kings, in the year 
of Rome 245.—The ceremonies to be obſerved therein were 
found preſcribed in one of the books of the Siby ls. 

At the time of the celebration of the ſecular games, heralds 


nected, will 9; er the ſame manner, being con-] were ſent to-invite all the world to a ſolemnity no body had 
will be 2 Sve the ſemi- ellipſis DAE ; and the other half ever yet ſeen, nor was ever to ſee again. 
Uſe of the 8 i _ the ſame manner. Authors are not agreed as to the number of years wherein 
im 


ſurveying, —The bearings of three places, | theſe games returned ; partly, becauſe the quantity of an age 


i. - 9urveying, fig, 4. Na. 2.) to each other, | or ſeculum among the ancients is not known; and partly on 
= Glen e ABC, BCA — CAB, nf bw given ; and 2 accounts 1 oy will have it, that they were held once 
: © or each, from a fourth ſtanding among them, as, | , every hundred years, and that the ſeculum, or age, was our 

C, and AD being given; to find the diftan- | century. This Varro and Livy ſeem to expreſs in very pla in 
lengths of th = places A, B, C, from each other, i. e. the | terms; yet others will have it, that /ecu/um comprehended 
. © 1068s AB, BC, A. Having drawn the tri-| 110 years, and that the ſecular games only returned in that 
Gin H, bee of" 3.) ſimilar to ABC, divide the ſide | period, that is, at the beginning of every Ilith year; 
th. EW that E H may be to HG, as AD to DC, | which opinion is countenanced by Horace, in his /ecular 
er already poem, v. 21. 


muſt E F be dige Ls: + and, aſter the like manner 


, loas EI may be to I F, as AD to] Be this as it will, it is certain they ſometimes did not ſtay for 
the 111th, nor even for the tooth yeat, for the celebration 

of theſe games. Auguſtus, for inftance, held them in the 
IM | year 


i fr 8 continuing the ſides EG, EF, ſay, as EH HG 
V ; and as E I—I F is to 


5 ſo 18 E. HH G t 4 
OL, II. Ne, XXXIX. 


| 


SED 

year of Rome 736 and Caligula again in the year of Rome 
800, and of Chriſt 38, viz. 64 years after the former; and 
Domitian, again, in till leſs time, viz. in the year of Chriſt 
87, at which Tacitus affiſted in quality of quindecimvir, as 
he hiniſelf tells us, Aunal. lib. xi. c. 11. This was the ſeventh 
time that Rome had ſeen them from their firſt inſtitution. 
The emperor Severus exhibited them the eighth time 110 
years after thoſe of Domitian : Zoſimus ſays, theſe were the 
att ; but he is miſtaken, for in the year of Rome 1000, 
fifty years after thoſe of Severus, the emperor Philip had 
them celebrated with greater magnificence than had ever 
been known. We find them repreſented on medals. 

SECULAR poem. See the article SECULARE carmen. 

SECULAR year, the ſame with jubilee. See JUBILEE. 

SECULARE carmen, SECULAR poem, a poem ſung, or re- 

hearſed, at the ſecular games. See SECULAR games. 
Of this kind we have a very fine piece among the works of 
Horace: it is a Sapphic ode, which uſually comes at the 
end of his epodes.—In ſome editions, the twenty-firſt ode 
of the firſt book, is called carmen ſeculare. 

SECULARIZATION, the action of ſecularizing, or of 
converting a regular perſon, place, or benefice, into a ſe- 
cular one. See REGULAR and SECULAR, 

Almoſt all the cathedral churches were anciently regular, 
i. e. the canons were to be religious; but they have been 
moſt of them ſecularized. See CATHEDRAL and Ca- 
NON, 

For the ſecularization of a regular church there is required 
the authority of the pope, that of the prince, the biſhop of 
the place, the patron, and even the conſent of the people.— 
In France all this muſt be confirmed by parliament. 
Religious, that want to be releaſed from their vows, obtain 
briefs of ſecularization from the pope. 

SECUNDA agua, among chymilts, &c. denotes aqua-fortis 
which has been already uſed to diſſolve ſome metal, &c. See 
Aqua-ForT1s and DeParr. | . 

SECUNDARY, or SECONDARY. See SECONDARY. | 

SECUNDI generis, in anatomy, a diſtinction among the 

lacteal veſſels. There are two kinds of lacteals, viz. prima- 
ry, or thoſe of the firſt kind, primi generis and ſecundi ge- 
neris, ſecondary, or of the ſecond kind. 
T he firſt carry the chyle from the inteſtines into glands diſ- 
perſed in great numbers throughout the meſentery.— The 
ſecond carry it from theſe glands, after its being diluted 
there with lympha, into the common receptacle. See 
LACTEAL. 

SECUNDLI internodii pollicis extenſor. See EXTENSOR. 

SECUNDINE, or SzcunDINts, SECUNDINZ, in me- 
dicine, the ſeveral coats or membranes wherein the foetus is 
wrapped up, in the mother's womb ; as the chorion and am- 


nios, with the placenta, &c.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch. ) 


fig. 16. lit. bb. See alſo the articles Fog Tus, CHORION, 
AMNlos, Oc. 

They are thus called, becauſe they come out in the ſecond 
place, i. e. after the child, in delivery. — The matrons and 
mid wives call them the after- birth, as being eſteemed a ſe- 
cond burthen, whereof the mother is freed. Others call 
them, the delivery, becauſe when theſe are out, the woman 
is reckoned to be perfectly delivered. | 

The /ecundine muſt never be left in the matrix; it is a 
foreign body, which would deſtroy the mother : it is dan- 
gerous even to have a piece of it left behind. 

Hippocrates obſerves, that twins have always the ſame ſe- 
cundine, See TWINs. | 

Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, applies the term ſe- 
cundine to the fourth and laſt coat or cover of ſeeds ; by rea- 
ſon this performs nearly the ſame office in plants, that the 
membranes inveſting the foetus do in animals. Indeed Pli- 
ny, Columella, Apuleius, &c. have uſed ſecundine in the 
ſame ſenſe, 

SECUNDO.—Prepgfitio de SECUNDO adjacente. See the 

= PROPOSITION. 

EL CUNDUS peronæus, 2 . . PE RONAUS. 

SECUNDUS ee 85e the articles SCALENUS. 

SECURITATE pacis, a writ, which lies for one who is 
threatened with death, or danger; againſt the perſon who 
ſo threatens him. It is taken out of chancery, directed to 
the ſheriff, See SURETY and PEACE. 

SECUTORES *, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators among 
the Romans, who fought againſt the retiarii. See GLADI- 
ATOR. | 

The word is formed from the verb „gui, to follow; becauſe 
the ſecutores uſed to purſue the retiarii. See RETIAR11. 

The ſecutores were armed with a ſword, and a buckler, to 

keep off the net, or nooſe, of their antagoniſt, and wore a 


catk on their head. Some confound the ſecutores with the | 


mirmillones, becauſe both had nearly the ſame weapons. 
SECUTORES was alſo a name given to ſuch gladiators, as took 

the place of thoſe killed in the combat ; or, who fought the 

conqueror. This poſt was taken by lot. | 

In ancient inſcriptions we alſo meet with ſecutor tribuni, ſe- 

cutor ducts, ſecutor Cæſaris, &c. who were officers attending 

the tribunes, and generals ; perhaps like our aids de camp. 


SE-DEFENDENDO, a plea for him who is charged with 


SEDER OLAM, in philoiogy, 


The great SEDER OLAM commences at the 


The leer SEDER OLAM is an abridgment of the 


the death of another; alledging, that | 

what he did, in his own P95 the __ by x rg = 
that had he not done as he did, he mult have be zug lim, 
of his own life. See MansLaucuttr, 880 danger 
To have this plea admitted, the danger muſt a 
table.— I hough the party juſtify its bein 
do, yet he is driven to procure his pa 
lord- chancellor, and forfeits 


ppear inevi. 
& done fe-defendiy.. 
e rdon of courſe from, th 
his goods to the king, 


a Hebrew term, literally fe. 


nifying, order of the world ; being the title of two chronicle 
uelez 


in that language. 
They are both very ſhort, though the one more ſo than tl 
other; for which reaſon the one is called ſeder glam ala 

ba, 


that is, the great ſeder clam; and the other, 64 
i. e. litile ſeder olam, f eder dun n, 


creation of 
world, and comes down as low as the war of the pe 


meſſiah Barchochabas, under Adrian, <2 years 

ſtruction of the temple of Jeruſalem, 4 of — 2 
to the 122d year of Chriſt, At is almoſt all taken — c 
ſcripture, excepting the end. It is the work of R jade 
ſon of Hhelpeta of T ſippora, who lived in the ſecond thy 
tury, about the year 130, and was maſter of the famous R 
Juda Hakkadoſch, the compiler of the Miſchna e 


form 
brought down as far as Mar Sutra, who lived 450 years > 


the deſtruction of the temple, or 522 years after Chriſt, — 
F. Morin, continually bent upon diminiſhing the antiquit 
of the principal books of the Jews, endeavours to prove it 4 
have been wrote about the year of Chriſt 1124, as indeed it 
is expreſſed at the beginning: but R. Dav. Gantz, has over- 
thrown this opinion in his Tſemahh David, and ſhewn, that 
the date, in the beginning, is an interpolation, ; 
The two chronologies were firft printed at Mantua in 1 514, 
quarto ; again, at Baſil, by Frobenius in 1580, oftavo: at 
Venice in 1545, quarto: at Paris, with a Latin verſion of 
Genebrard, in 12%,—They have been ſince re-printed at 
Amſterdam, in 1711. 


SEDIMENT *, the ſettlement, or dregs, of any thing , or 


that groſs, heavy part of a fluid body, which, upon reſting, 
ſinks to the bottom of the veſſel. See Hyposrastss, 


*The word is formed from the Latin, ſedimentun, which Mat- 
thias Sylvaticus derives à diuturna ſede. 
Q 


Some phyſicians pretend to diſcover much of the nature of 
the diſeaſe, from the ſediment of the urine. See Urine. 
Dr. Woodward maintains, that at the deluge, the whole 
terreſtrial globe was diſſolved into one uniform maſs, and 
that the new world ariſing thence was perſectly ſpherical, 
and without any inequalities, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtrata, 
which the earthy ſediment gradually produced, as it drained, 
See DELUGE, STRATA, c. 


SEDR, or SEDRE, the high prieſt of the ſect of Ali, among 


the Perſians, See ManomeTANIsM. 

The /edr is appointed by the emperor of Perſia, who uſually 
confers the dignity on his neareſt relation. 

The juriſdiction of the ſedr extends over all effects deſtined 
for pious purpoſes, over all moſques, hoſpitals, colleges, ſe- 
pulchres, and monaſteries. He diſpoſes of all eccleſiaſtical 


employments, and nominates all the ſuperiors of religious 


houſes, —His deciſions, in matters of religion, are received 
as ſo many infallible oracles : he judges of all criminal mat- 
ters, in his own houſe, without appeal, and is, without con- 
tradition, the ſecond perſon in the empire. | 
The ſedr, however, has not any indelible character, but 
frequently quits his poſt, for another purely ſecular ,one— 
His authority is balanced by that of the mudſitehid, or firſt 
theologue of the empire. 


SEED, SeMEN, a matter prepared by nature, for the re- 


production, and conſervation of the ſpecies, both in men, 
animals, and plants, See GENERATION, ANIMAL» 
PLanT, c. 

Some naturaliſts add, that even ſtones, minerals, and mos 
themſelves have each their proper ſeed in their mines, a" 


are produced and perpetuated thereby. See MINERAT» 


STONE, Oc, 


SEED, SEMEN, in the animal ceconomy, is a white, liquid 


matter, or humour, the thickeſt of any in the body, ſepa- 
rated from the blood in the teſticles, and reſerved in prope 
veſſels, to be the means of generation. By chymical - 
lyſis it is found to conſiſt almoſt intirely of oil, and 3 3 
falts blended together by the mediation of a little ph 80 
Its activity Dr. Drake takes to be derived from the 1a . 
wherewith it abounds, far more than any other anm 
uor. See HUMOUR. | 
The parts concerned in the preparation of the feed ” Frm 
ſpermatic arteries, which bring the blood to he eye? = 
the teſticles ; the teſticles, and paraſtatæ, where t 5 
tion itſelf is chiefly effected; the vaſa N = 
convey the ſecreted matter out of the teſticles ; and the 


. - . ztt 
ſiculæ ſeminales, which receive and preſerve it to be em 


in coition. See each of theſe parts deſcribed under its pro” 

rarticle TEsTICLE, Cc. FE! 0 

The blood received, in ſmall quantities, 1nto oy 19 

arteries, and there, by the particular ſtructure o gi 
I | Fa ” 
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' Eretory ducts open 
| the ſame are likew 
It is controverted 


his chief reaſon is, 


that the veſicul 


S E E 


WE f ocity, is yet farther retarded a- 
much diminiſhed of in 0h 4 9 and its redder, 
bout the co a carried off by canals opening into the 
and thicker P "dared paler, and lower, it is received into 
1 of the teſticles, where, almoſt ſtagnat- 
e an aſh-colour, and is further prepared, thick- 
Aus Highmorianus, whence, ſlowly driven 
: didymidæ, or paraſtatæ, it is further prepared 
into the PR, he folds and complications thereof, and, 
and b. creeps flowly into the vaſa deferentia, or ejacula- 
at 1eNS! Theſe conſiſt, at firſt, of a thick fungous matter, 
toria. e 


and are very narrow, 


wer 
again a egged, its motion abated, further elaborated, and 
8 


driven into the veſiculæ ſeminales, in 
concofled, ace, — meatus's whereof it is received, laid 
* CEO thickened, whitened, and raiſed to its laſt per- 
chen ia which ſtate it is called ſeed. : 
„ obſervable, that no humour in the body is generated ſo 
5 4 meets with ſo many means to retard it, or to elabo- 
avs A conco@ it, when at reſt, as the ſeed. Some ima- 
r. hat in its whole retarded progreſs, beſides what is ap- 
5 = there is ſomething ſtill added to it from the minute 
dae 0 veſicles ; and ſomething taken away, by the various 
Hoek tics. and diſcharged thereby into the venous veſicles 
gp pune pyramidale, and the little veins of the veſi- 
i Le ſeminales, and thence into the humours of the whole 
body: Boerhaave takes both the one and the other to be 
ah! 
The 24 of kumour, thus formed in the teſticles, paraſta- 
*h vaſa YJeferentia, and veſiculæ ſeminales, being, when 
pew diluted with a little warm water, and viewed with a 
900d microſcope, ſeems to conſiſt of innumerable, little, 
oblone, living, ee“ like animalcula floating in the other part 
of this humour, —T his is ſaid to be always obſerved in the 
ſced of all men, quadrupedes, birds, fiſhes, amphibeous ani- 
mals, and inſets. See ANIMALCULE. 
Upon comparing this with the bulk, figure, place, change, 


e. of the carina of the chick deſcribed by Malpighi, and 


mour I 


with the known law of nature obſerved in the generation | 


of trors ; it appears highly probable, that the animalcula of 
the male ſeed, contain the rudiments, or ſtamina, of the 
future human body; and the more ſo, ſince, whenever the 
teſticles, or this humour is wanting, there is always ſterility 
on the {ide of the male. ; 
M. Leewenhoeck, the firſt diſcoverer of theſe animalcula, 
and many after him, make no ſcruple to call them true . 
tus's, little men; and ſome have even pretended to diſcover 
ſomewhat of the human figure therein. But Verheyen, and 
others after him, deny the exiſtence of any ſuch animalcu- 


la; maintaining, that it is only the inteſtine motion of the 


parts of the ſced kept on foot by the warmth thereof, that 
exhibits this appearance, which fanciful perſons have im- 
proved into friſking animalcula; and urging, in confirma- 
tion hereof, that no ſooner is the warmth gone, than all ap- 
pearance of animals ceaſes. But this notwithſtanding, the 
doctrine of the animalcula in ſemine, ſeems now pretty ge- 
nerally received. See GENERATION. - 
Some admit of four ſeveral kinds of feed : the ſeed of the 
teſticles, that of the veſiculz ſeminales, that of the proſta- 
tes, and that of the glands of the penis.—The two firſt, 
which we have deſcribed as one and the ſame humour, on! y 
in different ſtages, thoſe authors take to be different, as not 
being able to find any ſtrict communication between the de- 
ferentia and the veſiculæ; but that communication is fully 
ſhewn by Dr. Drake, ſo that nothing needs further, to 
thew the ſeeds the ſame, —The liquor of the proftates, and 
that of the glands of the penis, are generally allowed not to 
be any true ſeed, no more than that emitted by women : 
nor 15 there any good reaſon why either of them ſhould be 
called ſo, 
ufficient uſes are aligned for them, viz. to line and lubricate 
the parts, that the ſeed, urine, Fe. may paſs more freely, 
and without adhering, See PROSTATES. 
The ſeminal liquor, however, ſuch as emitted for uſe, is a 
mixture of ſeveral fluids, poured at the ſame time into the 
erg en canal of the urethra, either from the glands that 
M. a ON them, of the reſervoirs that have kept them. — 
der = 1 fine obſerves, that in different ſpecies, the num- 
kr ructure of theſe organs is different, In man, the 
ps = are the veſiculæ ſeminales, and the proſtates, be- 
= ke at was diſcovered by Mr. Cowper, viz. a number of 
w glandulous bodies on each ſide the urethra, whoſe ex- 
TA. Barks: into the urethra, towards the root of the 
See Mycovs glands. M. du Verney has found, that 
8 iſe in moſt other animals, and placed in 
> whether or no the liquor filtrated hereby 
neceſſary to Seneration? M. du . thinks it is; — 
theſ. Kar og 2 in animals that have been caſtrated, 
are found nd ell as all the other ſources of generation, 
up, and decayed.— M. Littre objects to this, 
E ſeminales, and proſtates, having little cells, 


Wh 2 . : 
ere their filtrated liquor is depoſited, it is eaſily conceived 


as their appearance is very different, and as other 


that their humours may wait ſome time, for an occaſion of 
being emitted; but that theſe new proſtates, or glands, of 
Mr. Cowper, having no ſuch reſervoirs, their liquor muſt 
ooze out into the cavity of the urethra, in proportion, as 
it is ſeparated, and be deſtined for ſome continual, not a 
momentary, or occaſional uſe. He adds, that as the excre- 


tory ducts of theſe glands traverſe the ſpongeous body of 
the urethra, for two inches, ere they penetrate into its ca- 


vity, and that in the ſole moments when the liquor ſhould 


be diſcharged, to aſſiſt in generation, that ſpongeous body is 
extremely dilated, and its ſides in a ſtate of compreſſion, the 
liquor muſt be then leſs diſpoſed to a diſcharge than ever. 
See ERECTION, 

For the fate of the ſeed when lodged in the uterus: ſee. 
CONCEPTION, GENERATION, Sc. 


SEED, in botany, is the laſt product of a plant, whereby the 


ſpecies is propagated, See PLANT. 

The ſeed is frequently the fruit of the plant, as is the caſe in 
moſt herbs, See FRUIT. 

Sometimes it is only a part incloſed in the fruit, and that in 
form, either of grain, kernel, or berry. See Grain, 
NucLEeus, AciNus, Ec. 

The ſeed is the natural offspring of the flower, and that for 
whoſe production all the parts of the flower are intended; 
ſo that when this is once well formed, the ſeveral parts of 
the flower dwindle, and diſappear. See FLOWER. 

It is produced from the farina of the apices, let fall on the 
head of the piſtil, and thence forwarded to an uterus at the 
bottom thereof, divided into ſeveral cells; where, coming 
to receive the nutritious juice of the plant, it is firſt ſoſten- 
ed, then ſwelled, increaſed both in matter and bulk, and 
at length comes to its ſtate of maturity.—For a more parti- 
cular account of the manner of the generation of the /eed, 
ſee GENERATION. 

That the whole plant is contained in the ſeed, is an opinion 
as old as Empedocles, and is ſtill the prevailing doctrine 
among the generality of naturaliſts. Experience, the mi- 
croſcope, and the modern philoſophy, give it great counte- 
nance, In effect, by the uſe of good microſcopes, we diſ- 
cover, in the ſeed, ſeveral of the parts of the future tree, 
only in miniature ; particularly a little root, called the ra- 
dicle, and the ſtem called the plumule. See RADICLE and 
Pluuvurx. 

In Malpighi's life, we have a debate between him and ſeig- 
nior Triumphetti, provoſt of the phyſic garden at Rome, 
whether the whole plant be actually contained in the ce? 
The affirmative is maintained by Maipighi, with cogent ar- 
guments ; among which this is one, that in a kidney bean 
ere ſown, the eye, aſſiſted with a microſcope, caſily diſco- 
vers leaves, a bud, end even the knots, or imnlantations of 
the leaves on the ſtem. The ſtem itfelf is very conſpicuous, 
and plainly conſiſts of woody fibres, and fe:ies's of little 
utricles.— And whereas ſeignior "I riumphetti had objected, 
that by poverty, tranſplantation, &c. feveral plants degene- 
rate into others, particularly wheat into tares, and tares again 
into wheat; in anſwer to this, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 
objections againſt that opinion, Malpighi replies, that he is 
not fully ſatisfied as to the truth of the objection; for that 
both himſelf, and his friends, making the experiment, no 
metamorphoſis of the wheat ſucceeded: but granting the 
metamorphoſis, it is the ſoil, or the air, or the culture, is 
in the fault. Now, from a morbid, and monſtrous condi- 
tion of nature, there is no inferring her genuine and per- 
manent ſtate, See DEGENERATION. 

To the ſame effect, Mr. Leewenhoeck, after a nice obſerva- 


tion of an orange-kernel he had made to germinate in his 


pocket, c. concludes, ** Thus we ſee how ſmall a particle, 
no bigger than a coarſe ſand, is increaſed, &c.” A plain 
demonſtration, that the plant, and all that belongs to it, 
was actually in the ſeed, viz. the body, root, &c.—Mr. Der- 
ham adds, that of all the /zzds he has viewed, except the 
maple, the plant appears the plaineſt to the naked eye in the 
nux vomica. 25 

The fecundity of plants, in the production of ſeeds, is very 
ſurprizing. M. Dodart, in the memoirs of the French aca- 
demy of ſciences, computes, that an elm, living 100 years, 
ordinarily produces of itſelf 33000000 grains; and adds, 
that had its crown, or head, been cut off, it would have 


put forth as many branches, within half an inch of the 


place where it was cut, as it had before ; and that at what- 
ever height it were cut off, the effect would have been {till 
the ſame.—Hence he concludes, that the whole trunk, from 
the ground to the riſe of the branches, is full of the princi- 
ples, or little embryo's of branches, which, it is true, can- 
not all appear at once, but which being conceived, as ſepa- 
rated by circular rims, half an inch high, compoſe ſo many 
ſets of branches, each whereof is ready to appear, and will 
really appear, if the head be lopped off juſt over it. 

Now theſe inviſible branches exiſt as really as thoſe which 
appear : for whence elſe ſhould they come? the trunk can- 
not produce them, as being itſelf no more than a packet of 
fibres, deſtitute of all action: nor can the ſap, which, like 
the blood, is fit to nouriſh the parts, but not to form any 


new ones. The branches thereof exiſted before the tree was 
| lopped; 
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lopped ; and if they had appeared, would have bore an | 


equal number of ſeeds as thoſe which did. Theſe ſeeds, 
therefore, they muſt already contain in little. ; 
On which footing, the tree may be ſaid actually to contain 
in itſelf 15 840000000 ſeeds, wherewith to multiply itſelf as 
many times.—But what ſhall we ſay, if each ſeed, or grain 
of a tree, contain in itſelf another tree, containing the ſame 
number of ſeeds ? and, if we can never come either at a 
ſeed which does not contain trees, nor at a tree which 
does not contain ſeed ? by this means we ſhall have an in- 
creaſing geometrical progreſſion, the firſt term whereof 
is 1, the ſecond 15840000000, the third, the ſquare of 
15840000000 ; the fourth, its cube, &c. to infinity. See 
FECUNDITY. 

Several ſpecies of plants have been always ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſtitute of ſeed, in regard no obſervation, no microſcope, no 
anatomy had diſcovered any thing like them : ſuch are the 
capillaries, the ſeveral kinds of fuci, ſea- plants, moſſes, Oc. 
— But the happy induſtry of the preſent age has diſcovered 
the ſeeds of ſome of them; and has left us out of all doubt, 
that the reſt are not without the ſame. 

The ſceds of fern, and the capillary-plants, were firſt diſco- 
vered by Cæſius; and ſince, more fully and critically by 
Mr. W. Cole. The ſeeds of ſome ſea-plants, were dil- 
covered by the Count de Marſigli, and thoſe of others, by 
M. Reaumur, the firſt mentioned in the hiſtory of the 
French academy for the year 1712, and the latter for the 
year 1711. The /zeds of ſome kinds of fuci have been diſ- 
covered by Mr. Samuel Doody : thoſe of coralloid ſhrubs, 
by Dr. Tanc. Robinſon, as alſo, thoſe of ſeveral fungi, 
particularly truffles, and crepitus lupi's, or puff- balls; and 
thoſe of ſome other by Dr. Liſter. See MusHRooM: un- 
der which article, a new theory of the propagation of theſe 
apparently ſeedle/s plants is laid down, 


Echinate SEEDs, ECHINATE. 
Naked SEEDS, 5 See the articles sen 
IVinged SkEDs, WINGED. 


SEEDs, in gardening, and agriculture —Mr. Bradley obſerves, 
that the ſceds of plants, though exceedingly good, will de- 
generate from the mother-plant, if they be ſown on the 
ſame ground, whence they were gathered; ſo that there is 
a great neceſſity for a yearly change of /zeds of foreſt trees, 
as. acorns, maſt, &c, If the place be too cold to ſow them 
when gathered in Auguſt, they may be kept barrelled, or 
potted up, in moiſt ſand or earth, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, 
during the winter; at the end of which they are found 
ſprouted, and if gently ſown, will be as forward as if ſown 
in autumn, beſides their miſſing the vermin to which the 
winter /zed is much expoſed. 

T he ſeed is not to be choſen from the moſt fruitful trees, ſo 
much as from the moſt ſolid and fair; nor are we to covet 
the largeſt acorns, but the moſt weighty, clean, and bright. 
Porous, inſipid, mild forts of ſeed, are to be ſown as ſoon 
as ripe: hot, bitter ſeeds to be kept a year before ſown. 
The ſhape and weight of ſeeds, direct how they are to be 
ſet : moſt of them, when they fall, lie on one fide, with 
the ſmall end towards the earth, which ſhews that poſture 
to be beſt to ſet any ſtone or nut in: if they be heavy, ſow 
them the deeper. Acorns, peaches, &c. to be ſown two or 
three inches deep. See SEMINATION and PERPENDICU- 
LARIT Y. | 

SEEDS, in pharmacy, Sc. — The medicinal ſeeds, eſpecially 
thoſe imported from the Indies, Levant, &c. are ſeverally 
deſcribed under their reſpective articles, which ſee. 
Among thoſe cultivated at home, the principal are the four 
greater hit, and the four greater cold ſeeds, as they are call. 
ed. The firſt are thoſe of annice, fennel, cummin, and ca- 
raway : the latter, thoſe of gourd, citrul, melon, and cu- 
cumber. | 
The chief uſe of the four cold ſeeds, is for the making of 
emulſions, cool refreſhing drinks, paſts for the hands, and 
oils uſed by the ladies for the completion. 


Amber SEED, AMBER /eed. 
Aniſe SEED, | ANISE 4 
Line SEED, See the articles J LINE ſeed. | 
Muſtard SEED, | _ [MusTARD ſeed. 
Horm SEED, Worm /eed. 


SEED of pearls. See the article PEARL. 


SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote ſuch roots of gilli- 
flowers as come from ſeed ſown, —Alfo, the young tender 
ſhoots of any plants, that are newly ſowed. | 

SEEING, the act of perceiving objects by the organ of 
ſight; or the ſenſe we have of external objects, by means 
of the eye. See SIGHT. 

For the apparatus, or diſpoſition of the parts neceſſary to 


ſeeing, ſee EYE. — For the manner wherein ſeeing is per- 


formed, and the laws thereof, ſee VISION. 
Our beſt anatomiſts differ greatly as to the cauſe why we do 


not ſee double with the eyes ?--(zalen, and others aſter him, 


aſcribe it to a coalition or decuſſation of the optic nerve be- 

bind the os ſphenoides, But whether they diſcuſſate or coa- 

leſce, or only barely. touch one another, is not ſo well agreed. 

The Bartholines and Veſalius ſay expreſly, they are united 

by a perfect confuſion of their ſubſtance : Dr. Gibſon allows 
PTE | 


— 
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them to be united by the cloſe niunction. bus. 
oo — their fibres. d See awake, — oo, But not eat 
es Cartes, and others, account for the 
viz, by ſuppoling that the fibrillæ —— 5 other Way, 
part of thoſe nerves, being ſpread in the xo7 A 3 
have each of them correſponding parts in the be 4 
when any of thoſe fibrillæ are ſtruck by 8 A 
image, the correſponding parts of the n e * 
thereby. Some what like which is the Opinion of D: 2 
who takes the optic nerves of each eye to conſiſt of h — 
gous fibres, having their riſe in the thalamus nervor -<crar 
corum, and thence continued to both the retinæ wry _ 
compoſed of them: and farther, that thoſe fibrilla ha Fi 
ſame paralleliſm, tenſion, &c. in both eyes; conſe od 
when an image is painted on the ſame ene 
pathizing parts of each retina, the ſame effects are — 6h 
the ſame notice carried to the thalamus, and fo im = . 
the ſoul.— Hence, that double viſion enſuing upon a tk 
ruption of- the paralleliſm of the eyes; as when one 8 
depreſſed by the finger, or their . interru td by 
diſeaſe. But Dr. Briggs maintain he 
jects, there is any diſcuſſation 
more than mere contact. 
Whence it is that we ſee objects erect, when it is certain 
the images thereof are painted invertedly on the retina 8 
another difficulty in the theory of ſeeing /—Des Cartes 2c. 
counts for it hence; that the notice the ſoul takes of the 
object, does not depend on any image, nor on any action 
coming from the object, but merely on the ſituation of 
the minute parts of the brain, whence the nerves ariſe, 7 
gr. the ſituation of a capillament of the optic nerve, corre- 
ſponds to a certain part of the brain, which occaſions the 
ſoul to ſee all thoſe places lying in a right line therewith, 
But Mr. Molyneux gives us another account : the eye, he 
obſerves, is only the organ, or inſtrument: it is the foul 
that ſces. To enquire, then, how the ſoul perceives the ob- 
ject erect by an inverted image, is to enquire into the ſoul; 
faculties. Again, imagine that the eye receives an impulſe on 
its lower part, by a ray from the upper part of an object; 
muſt not the viſive faculty be hereby directed to conſider this 
ſtroke as coming from the top rather than the bottom of the 
object, and conſequently, be determined to conclude it the 
repreſentation of the top? See S1GHT, VisIBLE, r. 

. See the article FAITH. 

SEELING. A horſe is ſaid to ſeel, when he begins to have 
white eye-brows ; that is, when there grows on that part 
about the breadth of a farthing of white hairs, mixed with 
thoſe of his natural colour ; which is a mark of old age, 
See AGE. 

It is ſaid a horſe never ſcels till he is fourteen years old, and 
always before he is ſixteen.— The light ſorrel and black, 
ſooner ſeel than any other. bo 
Horſe-jockeys uſually pull out thoſe hairs with pincers ; but 
if there be ſo many that it cannot be done, without mak- 
ing the horſe look bald and ugly, then they colour their 
eye-brows, that they may not appear old. 

SEEM, or SEME. See the article SEAM. 

SEGMENT of à circle, in geometry, a part of a circle 
comprehended between an arch and the chord thereof, —Or, 
it is a part of a circle comprehended between a right line 
leſs than a ſemi-circle and a part of the circumference. 
CIRCLE, ARCH, CHORD, Oc. 

Thus the portion AF B A (Tab. Geometry, fig. 23.) com- 
prehended betwen the arch AF B, and the chord AB, » 


3 in none, any conjunction 


a ſegment of the circle ABE D, &c. a ſegment of ſo many | 


degrees, : 
As it is evident every ſegment of a circle muſt either be 
greater or leſs than a ſemi-circle ; the greater part of the 
circle cut off by a chord, i. e. the part greater than a =w_ 
circle, is called the greater ſegment, as ADEB; and t 
leſſer part, or the part leſs than a ſemi-circle, the leſſer jes- 
ment, as AFB, &c. | 5 
The angle which the chord AB, —__ with a tangent L . 
is called the angle of a ſegment. See ANGLE. 
Some alſo call Ne Au angles comprehended _ 
the two extremes of the chord, and the arch, angles of be 
ſegment. f 
Angle in the SEGMENT. See the article ANGLE. 
Similar SEGMENTS. See the article SIMILAR baſe 
The height of a SzGMenT DE, fig. 22, and half its 5 
or chord A E, being given, to find the area of the ſegment. 
Find the diameter of the circle. See DIAMETER: AB; 
this deſcribe a circle, and draw the baſe of the ſegmen 45 
draw the radii AC, BC; and find the number of Geke 
of the arch ADB. From the diameter had, and pet 
to the periphery, find the periphery itſelf; and __ 4 
tio of the periphery to the arch ADB, and the per'p * 
ſelf, find the length of the arch ADB. T his _ ie 
the area of the ſector ADBCA. See SECTOR. 3 
of the triangle ACB. See TRIANGLE: Laſtly, we 95 
the triangle from the ſector, the remainder is the area 
ſegment. See SINE. | - 
| 15 the area of the greater /egment B F A, were required, 


| | BC. 
the triangle ACB muſt be added to the ſector Ne inn 
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- a pait of a ſphere terminated by a 
rent, of opener plane which cut it off; paſſing 
mom out of the centre. See hay rn 85 "A 
This more properly called a ſection $f: EFF 
15 | | 
a © of fach a roment, it is evident, is always a circle 
The 


whole centre 
he ſolid con 
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This in law gives a right to lands and tenements, though 
the owner be by wrong diſſeized of them. He who bath 
but an hour's poſſeſſion quietly taken, hath ſeiſin di droit, & 
de claime, whereof no man may diſſeize him by his own 
force, or ſubtlety, without proceſs of law, See Diss E 151N. 
The civilians call the latter civilem poſſeſſionem, the former 
naturalem. See PossE8SION, 


tent of a ſegment of a ſphere is found, by mul- |SEISINAM habere facias. See the article HAB ERE. 


ſurface of the whole ſphere by the altitude of | SEISOR. See the article Diss IsoR. 
- u 


- the quotient adding the area of the 
of the ſphere» w— Wit be leſs than a hemiſphere, 
baſe of the 465 altitude of the ſegment from the -radius of 

l — by the difference multiply the area of the 
the ſphere, ® and ſubtra this product, from that 


into the con vex 


: he quotie 
_—— 2 20 fools the axis of the ſphere to be 
1.06 


LNG f de found thus: let the altitude of 
ee be called, # and its ſemi-diameter s, then will 
Abe ; : 
wy $3 add = a, and that ſhall givethe aXis ſought. 


g $73 3=”5 


4 0 5 
1. See the article RESISTANCE. 
Reon 2 e alſo extended to the parts of ellipſes, 


koures. See ELLIrsIs, CURVE, Cc. 
7 and Fad On Gunter's ſector there are uſually 
ine 


two lines, called lines 7 ſegments ; they are numbered with 


98722 Lie "The repreſent the diameter of a cir- 
ies. epreſen 5 ) 

qo! Es 100 —— as that a right line drawn 

ya h thoſe parts, and normal to the diameter, ſhall cut 

the cel into two ſegments, of which the greater ſhall have 

— proportion to the whole circle, which the parts cut 


have to 100. Gee SECTOR. 


and then dividing the product by the diameter | SEIZE, SzAaze, or SKAsF, in the ſea language, is to make 


faſt, or bind ; particularly to faſten two ropes together, 
with rope- yarn. 

The ſeazing, ſeaſing, or ſeaſon of a boat, is a rope tied to a 
ring, or little chain in the fore-ſhip of the boat, by which 
mea. it is faſtened to the ſide of the ſhip. 


b will ariſe by multiplying the ſemi-axis of the ſphere |SEIZING, in falconry, is when an hawk gripes her prey, 
which W | | 


or any thing elſe faſt between her claws. 


SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of ſome merchandize, 


moveable, or other matter, either in conſequence of ſome 
law, or of ſome expreſs order of the ſovereign. 
Contraband goods, thoſe fraudulently entered, or landed 
without entering at all, or landed at wrong places, are ſub- 
* to ſeizure, See CONTRABAND. | 

n ſeizures, among us, one half goes to the ſeizor, or in- 
former, and the other half to the king.—In France, half 
the painted linens, &c. ſeized, uſed to be burnt, and the 
other half ſent abroad: but in 1715, by an arret of coun- 
cil, the whole was ordered to be burnt. 


lle between the lines of fines, and SELENITE , Ser EniTes, in natural hiſtory, moon-/lone ; 


a ſtone ſaid to be {till found in China, which has this re- 
markable property, that it increaſes and decreaſes, as the 
moon waxes and wains.—There are ſome of theſe ſeleniter 


preſerved in the palace of Peking, valued at an incredible 
rate, Martinius, | 


* The word is formed from the Greek, cn, moon- 


SEGMENT leaves, 2 denomination given by botaniſts to thoſe|SELENITEs, among the ancient naturaliſts, denotes a white, 


leaves that are cut and divided into many ſhreds, or lices ; 
as fennel, Sc. See LEAF. 
SEGMOIDAL valves, in anatomy, Are little valves of the 
lmonary artery; thus called from. their reſembling ſeg- 
: — of circles ; but more uſually ſemilunar valves. See 
| SEMILUNAR, 


or tranſparent figured ſtone ; thus called from its repreſent- 
ing the moon as in a glaſs. It was alſo denominated Jap:s 


ſpecularis. See SPECULARIS. 


Some give the ſame appellation to Muſcovy-talc, from an 
opinion, that its brightneſs increaſes and diminiſhes with 
the moon. See TAL. | 


SEGREANT, is the herald's word for a griffon, when | SELENOGRAPHY “, a branch of coſmography, which 


drawn in a leaping poſture, and diſplaying his wings, as if 
ready to fly. ; 1 0 h 
SEJANT, is a term uſed in heraldry, when a lion, or other 
beaſt, is drawn in an eſcutcheon, fitting like a cat, with his 
fore-ſeet ſtreight. 
SEIGNEUR, or Se1G6NouR, lord. See SIRE, SIEUR,[| 
MovxsEIGNEUR, LoRD, Cc. | 
SEIGNORAGE, or Sz1GNOURAGE, a right or due be- 
longing to a ſeigneur, or lord. See LoÜù n. 
SEIGNORAGE is particularly uſed for a duty belonging to the 
prince for the coining of money, called alſo coinage ; in the 
baſer Latin, monetagium, See COINAGE. 
This duty is not always the fame 3 but changes according to 
the pleaſure of the prince, and the occaſions of ſtate; It is 
in ſome meaſure for the the diſcharge of this duty that alloy 
was invented ; that is, the mixture of other metals with| 
gold and filver, See AL Io“. 0 
Under our ancient kings, for every pound of gold brought 
in the maſs to be coined, the king's duty was five ſhillings ; 
one ſhilling, and ſometimes eighteen-pence whereof went to 
the maſter of the mint. Under Edward III. the ſeignorage 
of every pound weight of ſilver, was eighteen-penny weight, 
which was then equivalent to a ſhilling. Under Henry V. 
the king's ſcignorage for every pound of ſilver was fifteen- 
pence.—At preſent, the king claims no une at all, but 
the ſubject has his money coined at the publick expence: 
e the king any advantage therefrom, but what he has 
alloy. 
In France, under Philip Auguſtus, the ſeignorage was one 
| third of the profit made by the coining 98 Lal fixed it 
at one fiſteenth part of the value of the money coined: king 
2 at three livres the mark of gold: Charles VII. by rea- 
on of the diſtreſſed ſtate of his finances, raiſed it to three 


fourths of the value: Louis XIII. fixed it at fix livres the 


mark, or eight ounces of 
f gold, and ten ſols the mark of fil- 
ver.— Louis XIV. t 3 2 ; 
though it was Wel bi- the naps of /aenrage in 4079 3 
res, ten ſols the m A 
ers the marks of five. & of gol, and twelve ſols, ſix deni 
2 muſt be obſery 
eignorage, the juſt . 
value 1 the — value of the money is augmented by the 


SEI 15 ; CG 
roy Stena, in law, Ggnifies poſſeſſion. See Pos: 
In this ſenſe we ſa 


Seifin is two-fold ; in in Hes $2) ty 
ISIN in fact, 1 _ feifin in fact, and ſeiſin in law. 


taken. 
SEISIN in law, is, 


u; as an inrollment. 


in 1689, on the foot of ſeven 


ed, that for the levying of this duty of | 


ys prinier ſeifin, for the firſt poſſeſſion, 


when an actual and corporal. poſſeſſion is | 


| 2 . . 
accounteth a when- ſomething is done, which the law 
Vo. I. Ne. CXXXIX. . 


deſcribes the moon, and all the parts and appearances there- 
of; as geography does thoſe of the earth. 

. The word is formed from oxawn, moon, and vn, deſcrip- 

tion. 

Since the invention of the teleſcope, ſelenagrapliy is vaſtly 
improved. We have now diſtin names for moſt of the 
regions, ſeas, lakes, mountains, c. viſible in the moon's 
bay. Hlevelius, a celebrated aſtronomer and burgher-maſ- 
ter of Dantzick, who publiſhed the firſt ſelenography, named 
the ſeveral places of the moon from thoſe of the earth ; Ric- 
ciolus, from the names of the celebrated aftronomers and 
philoſophers — Thus what the one calls mons Porphyrites, the 
other calls Ariſtarchus. What the one calls #tna, Sinai, 
Athos, Apenninus, &c. the other calls Copernicus, Poſſidonius, 
Tycho, Gaſſendus, &c. See Moon. Ky | 
At the royal obſervatory at Paris, they continue to make 
ſelenggrapbic maps. M. Caflini has publiſhed a work called 


Inflructions Selentques. 


SELEUCIANS, SELEUCIAN1, a ſect of ancient hereticks, 


called alſo Hermiani. See HRRMIANs. | 
Seleucus and Hermias joining forces, and dogmatizing toge- 
ther, taught, that God was corporeal ; that the elementary 
matter was co-eternal with him, and that the human ſoul 
was formed by the angels, of fire and air.— They alſo denied 
that Jeſus Chriſt ſat at the right hand of God; aſſerting, 
that he had quitted that right, and had removed his throne 
into the ſun, See ASCENSION. 


TSELEUCIDE, in chronology.— ra of the SELEUCIDx, 


or the Syro- Macedonian æra, is a computation of time, com- 
mencing from the eſtabliſhment of the Seleucidæ, a race of 
Greek kings, who reigned as ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great 
in Syria; as the Ptolemy's did in Egypt. See Epocna. 

This æra we find expreſſed in the book of Maccabees, and 
on a great number of Greek medals ſtruck by the cities of 


Syria, &c,—The Rabbins and Jews call it, the æra con- 


tracts, becauſe being then ſubject to the kings of Syria, they 

were obliged to follow their method of computing in all 

contracts. | 6 ol 

The Arabs call it therik dilkarnarn, æra of two horns, which 
_ ſome ſay fignifies the æra of Alexander the Great; by rea- 


ſon that prince bore two rams horns on medals, in imitation 


of Jupiter Ammon, whoſe ſon he would needs be But 
others underſtand it much better of the two kingdoms of 
Syria and Egypt, which were now cloven or divided ; and 
of one ſingle empire parted into two monarchies. | 

The grand point, is to know the year wherein the ſeparation 
was made; or, which is the ſame thing, when Seleucus 
Nicanor, one of Alexander's captains, and the firſt of the 
Seleucidæ, eſtabliſhed his throne in Syria. Without detailing 
the various ſentiments of various authors, it may ſuffice to 


obſerve, that, according to the beſt accounts, the firſt pet 
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of this æra falls in the year 311 before Chriſt, which was | Nance with the Father.—They would onl 


2 8 after Alexander's death. See ErochA. 
SELF abuſe, - ABUSE. 
SELF Fes RY * See the articles & EAAMIxAT Tov. 
SELL, in building, is of two kinds, viz.—Groundſell, which 
denotes the loweſt piece of timber in a timber- building, and 
that whereon the whole ſuperſtructure is raiſed, 
IWindaw-ſell, called alſo window-ſoil, is the bottom piece in 
a window-frame. See WIN DOW. 
SELLA equina, turcica, or ſphenoides, is a name given the 
four apophyſes of the os ſphenoides, or cuneiforme, in the 
brain; in regard of their forming a reſemblance of a ſaddle, 
which the Latins call ſella. See SpyenoiDes and BRAIN. 
They are ſometimes alſo called by the Greek name clinoides. 
Herein is contained the pituitary gland, and in ſome beaſts, 
the rete mirubile. See PIT UI T AR and RetEt. 
SEMBIANI, SruBTA Ns, a ſect of ancient hereticks, deno- 
minated from their leader, Sembius or Sembianus, who con- 
demned all uſe of wine, as evil of itſelf ; perſuaded his fol- 
| lowers, that the wine was a production of Satan and the 
earth; denied the reſurrection of the dead, and rejected 
moſt of the books of the Old Teſtament. Jovet. 
SEMBRADOR, an engine, invented by Don Joſ. de Lu- 
catello, for the evenly ſowing of ſeeds; deſcribed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, under the title of the Spamſh 
Sembrador. See SEED and SEMINATION. 
The perſection of agriculture is allowed to conſiſt much in 
ſetting plants at proportional diftances, and giving ſufficient 
depth to the roots, that they may ſpread, and receive their 
neceſſary nouriſhment : yet is very little care taken in the 


* 


— allow hi | 
homoioaſios, that is, of a like ſubſtan 4 in to be 
See Homoovsran, e. ub ttance with the Father, 
Though, as to expreſſion, they only differed 
thodox by a ſingle letter; yet were they 
error of the Arians, as they placed the Son ; 
creatures. It did not avail the teaching, tha 
3 ng of — 18 claſs with him; ſince by denyj 

im conſubſtantial with God, they eff ing 
oberg being truly God. N = ally precluded him 

et ſome, even among the orthodox, uſe th - 
1 ſpeaking . Son; applying fuch Mn 
as, it ſeems, is conſiſtent with orthod ' 
STANTIAL, | 1 93 oxy. See Cons. 
But the name ſemi: arians is given by the f. 
council to another branch Of Anil, who ene 
doxly of the Father and Son, but dent * 


ant ed the dei 
Holy Ghoſt; thus rejecting that part of the Ark Rag de 


lating to the Son, but ſtiſſy retaini 'whic 1 
ey A 1 . y retaining that which related te 

As the zeal of the Arians was chiefly levelled againſt the ſ 

cond perſon in the trinity, that of the /emi-arian; was The 
againſt the third ; whence as the former were ſometi 1 
called Xfi5opmnxel, the latter were denominated Teo nrhs Ry 
Macedonius, biſhop of Conftantinople made an DH Es 
in this ſect in 360, and gave riſe to a new branch of My 
cedonian ſemi-arians, or pneumatomachi'; who allowed * 
Son not to be dhe, of the ſame ſubſtance, but 3, 00 
like ſubſtance, with the Father; and at the fame bbs © 
penly aſſerted the Holy Ghoſt to be a creature. 9 


| 


practice of this important part of huſbandry ; but all ſorts of | SEMI-BREVE, in muſic, a note, or meaſure of time, com- 


grains ſown by handfuls, caſt at random; by which means] prehending the ſpace of two minims, or four crot 


four parts in five of the ſeed are loſt. To remedy this in- 
convenience, the /embrader or ſower is invented, which be- 
ing faſtened to the plough, the whole buſineſs of plowing, 
ſowing, and harrowing is done at once; the ſeed-man's trou- 
ble faved, and the grain. ſpread at equal diſtances, and 
equally deep at the bottom of the furrow. 


An experiment hereof was made before the emperor Leo- | 


pold in the fields of Laxemburgh in Auſtria, where the land 

ufually yields four or five-fold ; but the crop from the 
ground fowed by this inſtrument, was ſixty- fold; as appears 
by a certificate of the emperor's officer, appointed to ſee the 

experiment: ſigned Vienna, Auguſt 1, 1663. 

A figure of the ſembrador, we have in the Tranſactions, 

No. 60, by the earl of Caſtlemain. | 


SEME, or SEEME, See the article SEAM. 


SEMEIOSIS, SHMEINE!E, in medicine. See SEMEIOTICA, 
Diacnosis, and PRoOGNosIs. | | 
SEMEIOTICA *, ZHMEIQTIKH, that part of medicine 

which conſiders the ſigns, or indications of health, and diſ- 
eaſes ; and enables the phyſician to judge what is, was, or 
will be the ſtate, degree, order and effect of health or 
ſickneſs. See S1GN and INDICATION ; ſee alſo: M i- 
CINE. | . 
* The word is formed from the Greek, oxpuriwrixy, of enter, 
fign, ſymptom. | | 

SEMEN ſandtum, or ſantenicum. See WoRM-ſeed. 

SEMENT IN feriz, in antiquity, feaſts held annually a- 
mong the Romans, to obtain of the gods a plentiful har- 
veſt, See FERIX. g | 
They were celebrated in the temple of Tellus, or the earth; 
where ſolemn ſacrifices were offered to Tellus and Ceres. 
The time of the celebration was about ſeed time, uſually in 
the month of January; for Macrobius obſerves, they were 

moveable feaſts. —They had their name from ſemen, ſeed. 

SEMETS, SummETs, or SUmMMITSs, in botany, are uſed 


by Dr. Grew, and others, for the apices of the attire of | 


plants, See APICEs. | | 

SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, fignifying half; 
but only uſed in compoſition with other words, as in the 
following articles. 


The French, inſtead of ſemi frequently uſe dem; the | 


Greeks hemi. See HEMI and DEM. 
In muſic, ſemi has three ſeveral uſages: firſt, when prefixed 
to the name of a note, it expreſſes a diminution of half its 
value; as in ſemi-breve, &c. See SEMI-BREVE. 
Secondly, when added to the name of an interval, it ex- 
preſſes a diminution, not of half, but of a leſſer ſemi-tone, 
or four commas in the whole compaſs; as in ſemi- dia- 
pante, &c. | | 8 
Thirdly, it ſometimes alſo ſignifies an imperſection: thus, 
ſemicircolo or circolo mezzo, ſignifies an imperſect circle, 
which is the mark of imperſect time, that is, of double time; 
whereas, the circle, being a character of perfection, marks 
triple time. 2 | 


_ SEMI-ARIANS, a branch of the ancient Arians; conſiſting, 


according to Epiphanius, of ſuch as, in appearance, con- 
demned the errors of that hereſiarch, but yet acquieſced in 
ſome of the principles thereof; only palliating and hiding 
them under ſofter, and more moderate terms. See ARIANS, 
It is true, they ſeparated from the Arian faction; but yet 
could never be brought to acknowledge, that the Son was 


chets, or 


half a breve. See NoTE, Mrasurt, and CHarac- 


TERS of muſic. 
The ſemi-breve is accounted one meaſure or time; or the 
integer, in fractions and multiples whereof the time of the 
other notes is expreſſed. See TIUV t. 
Thus the minim is expreſſed by + ; a crotchet by 2, Er. 
i. e. by F of a meaſure e A breve by 23 2 Jong 
by 4, that is, by 4 meaſures or ſemi-breves. See Mr: 
CraoTcHetT, BREVE, Sc. See alſo SEXTUPLE. f 
T he character of the ſemi-breve is O. | 
SEMI-CIRCLE, in geometry, a figure comprehended be- 
tween the diameter of a circle, and half the circumference, 
See CiRCLF, ANGLE and CENTRE. 
Two ſemi-circles can only cut each other in one point. 
| SEMI-CIRCLEF, is alſo an inſtrument in ſurveying, ſometimes 
called graphameter. See SURVEYING. 
It conſiſts of a ſemi- cirrular limb, as FIG (Tab. Surveying, 
Fg. 16.) divided into 180 degrees, and ſometimes ſubdivided, 
diagonally or otherwiſe, into minutes. This limb is ſub- 
| tended by a diameter F G, at the extremities whereof are 
erected two ſights. In the centre of the ſemi-circle, or the 
middle of the diameter, is fixed a box and needle, On the 
ſame centre is fitted an alidade or moveable index, carrying 
two other ſights, as HI. The whole is mounted on a ſtaff 
with a ball and ſocket. 
The ſemi-circle, then, is nothing elſe but half a theodolite ; 
with this only difference, that whereas the limb of the the- 
odolite, being an intire circle, takes in all the 360* ſuccel- 
ſively ; in the ſemi-circle the degrees only going from 1 to 
180, it is uſual to have the remaining 180˙%, or thoſe from 
180 to 360", graduated in another line on the limb, within 
the former, | 
To take an angle with a SEM1-CiRcLE.—Place the inſtru- 
ment in ſuch manner, as that the radius CG may hang over 
one leg of the angle, to be meaſured,” and the centre 
over the vertex of the ſame. The firſt is done by looking 
through the ſights Fand G at the extremities of the diame- 
ter, to a mark fixed up in one extremity of the leg: tlc 
latter is had by letting fall a plummet from the centre of the 
inftrument. This done, turn the moveable index HI on 
its centre towards the other leg of the ſemi-circle, till 2 
the ſights fixed on it, you ſee a mark in the extremity o 
the leg. Then, the degree which the index cuts on the 
limb, is the quantity of the angl. © th 
For further uſes of the ſemi. circle, they are the ſame wit 
thoſe of the jen See THEODOLITE, "a 
SEMICIRCULAR arches, Ng 
Canales SEMICIRCULARES, ; ne ee Jean. 
SEMI-COLON, in grammar, one of the points or ps; 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral members of ſentences from 
each other. See SENTENCE and PoINT. . fa its 
The mark or character of the ſemi- colon is (3 lt has 8 
name, as having a ſomewhat leſs effect than a colon, or 
demanding a ſhorter pauſe, © © | ally f 
The uſe of the /emi-col/on, the gram marians gem 7 $a 
is, to mark a ſenſe leſs compleat than the colon, anc a 
compleat than the comma; but this only conveys © | - 
obſcure idea. In effect, the preciſe office of the 3 
or what office it is diſtinguiſhes it from the colon, is 2 
6 ö in | Our beſt authors ſeem to 
very little known in the world. ur | _ 
uſe them promiſcuouſly, See Corox. 


ully, See Coon: e z the fel 
homoouſios, that is, conſubſtantial, or of the ſame ſub-| Mr. Ward, | profeſſor at Greſham, * believes 5 
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the /emi-colom. His poſition is, 

who ſettled 2 oy ef to diftinguiſh the conjunct | 
that 22 75 ſentence. Now, by a conjun&t member of a 
members ” means, ſuch a one as contains at leaſt two ſim- 
eee Gee SENTENCE. 4 - | 

le mem then, a ſentence can be divided into ſeveral 
Whenever, wr cmd degree, which are again diviſible into 
22 ole members, the former are to be ſeparated by a 
ot 


omi-calon. ance: If fortune bear a' great ſway over him, 
For 08 7 y ated and concerted every circumſtance of | 
— muſt not commit every thing, without teſerve 
an affair 3 wi q ſhe have too great a hold of us. Again, Si 
to fortune, 4e liciſque deſertis audacia pate, tantum in foro 
ne 7 valeret; non minus in cauſa cederet 
atque } N $ta Abutii impulentiæ, quem tum in vi faci- 
2 „ daciæ. An inſtance in a more complex ſen- 
enda 2 ve in Cicero. Res ſamiliaris primum bene parta 
tence = 1e turpi quæſiu; tum quam plurimis, mod) dignis, ſe; 
. 1 . at; deinde augeatur ratione, diligentia, par fimo- 
- vec libidini potius luxur iæque, quam liberalitati & bene 
rene pen. ſe of the ſemi-colm, be to diſtinguiſn 
But though the proper ule of t eſe an f 5 N 
conjunct members, it is not neceſſary that all the members 
divided hereby, be conjundt. For upon dividing a ſentence 
into great and equal parts, if one of them be conjunct, all 
thoſe other parts of the ſame degree are to be diſtinguiſhed 
by a Hemi ccd. — Thus: Whoever is overtaken with pover- 
tr; the fame. will find, that coldneſs, contempt, injuries, 
Gl. are not far behind: or thus: Nihil eft tam molle, tam 
enerum, tam aut fragile, aut flexible; quam vcluntas civium. 

6metimes alſo it happens, chat members that are oppoſite to 
ach other. but relate to the ſame verb, are ſeperated by a 
mi- calm thus Cicero. Ex hac parte pudor, illinc petulantia; 
inc fides, illirc fraudatio; hinc pietas, illinc ſcelus, &c. 


whole going before, the parts follow: as, The parts of the- 
torick are four ; invention, diſpoſition, elocution, and pro- 
nunciation. . 
SEMLCROMA, ſextuple of. See the article SEX TUPLE. 
SEMI-CUPIUM, a half bath, wherein the patient is only 
up to the navel, See IxSESSUS and BATH. ae 
SEMI-DIAMETER, a right line drawn from the centre 
of a circle or ſphere, to its circumference ; the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call radius. See DIAMETER, CIRCLE. 
and RADIUS. | 
The diſtances, diameters, &c. of the heavenly bodies, are 
uſually eſtimated by aſtronomers in ſemi-diameters of the 
earth, Sce EARTH; ſee alſo Sun, PLANET, Cc. 
To find the ſemi- diameters of the primary planets in ſemi- 
dizmeters of the earth. Since the ſun's true ſemi- diameter 
is 152 ſemi-diameters of the earth; and we have the ratio of 
the diameters of the primary planets to that of the ſun {ſee 
DriameTER) their femi-diameters are eafily found by the 
rule of three.— Thus, the ſemi. diameter of Saturn will be 
found 74; that of his ring 45 £4; that of Jupiter 27 ; 
that of Mars 7+ ; that of Venus 4 ; and that of Mercury . 
See PLANET. | | 1800 


SEMI-DIAPANTE, in muſie, a deſective fifth, called 
uſually by the Italians, falſa quinta, and by us a falſe fifth. | 


See FIFTH, 


SEMI-DIAPASON, in muſic, à deſective octave; or an 
oftave diminiſhed b 
See Dia pASOx. ö 


SEMI-DIATESSARON, in muſic, a deſective fourth, X 


called, properly, a falſe fourth. See FOURTH. 
dEMIE-DIATONE, 2 — D1aPASON. 
N on SEMI-DIToxe, 5 Dis-DiAP Aso. 
MI-DOUBLE, in the Romiſh breviary, a term applied 
to ſuch offices and feſtivals as are celebrated with leſs folem- 


nity than the doub F | 
8 ouble ones; but yet with more than the 


The ſemi-diuble office 


vero but the anthems are not redoubled.—It is perform- 
on lundays, on the octaves, and on feaſts marked for 

em- double in the calendar. : | | 
SEMI-FISTUL 


AR flowers, See the article Frowers. | 
SEMI-LUNAR valves, in anatomy, are three little valves | 


or membranes of a femi 
t pulmonary artery; 
1 the A- at the ti 
ngeiol.) fig. 1. bit, a, 
SEMINAL, SEMINALIS, 
thing belonging to the 


to prevent the relapſe of the blood 


See alſo the article VALve. 
in medicine, ſpermatic, or ſome- 


PERMATIC. ſemen, or ſeed. See SEED and 


SEMINARY x "hb ; 
perſons Lefty ga Appointed for the inſtruction of young 


( uted, as Thomaſſin 
deny, Gr. See CANON, CLERGY, ACA- 


ies of the exercitants, and little cham- 
men. —Stck i. _ each perſon retires, fludies, and prays 


ſees fit to ſow the ſeed at ſome di 


a leſſer ſemi-tone, or four commas. | 


has double veſpers, and nine leſſons at | 


-lunar figure, placed in the orifice of | 
me of its dilatation, —See Tab. Anat. | 


ſeminary'of St. Sulpitius at Paris. 


S E M 


The council! of Trent deerees, that children exceeding 12 
years of age, be taken, brought up, and inſtructed in com- 
mon, to qualify them for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and that 


there be a ſeminary of ſuch belonging to each cathedral, un- 
der the direction of the biſhop.” 


In France, the eſtabliſhment of ſeminaries is ſomewhat diffe- 


rent from the decree of the council: none are taken in but 
young people ready to ſtudy theology, and be ordained : fo 
that the_/eminaries ate a kind of houſes of probation where 
the vocation of clerks is examined, and they are prepared to 
receive ofders. | | 

For the ſubſiſtence of theſe ſeminaries, there are ſeveral uni- 


ons of henefices, or elſe the clergy of the dioceſe are obliged 


to contribute to maintain them, 
Pope Pius IV. having eſtabliſhed a ſeminary at Rome, in 
conſequence of the decree of the council of Trent ; by ad- 
vice of the cardinal, it was given to the Jeſuits, who have 
made good uſe thereof. * 


Among the canons of St. Auguſtin, SEMINARY is uſed for a 


kind of college, or ſchool, where penſioners are kept, and 
inſtructed in the claffical, and other learning. 

The houfes of the ſociety de propaganda fide, eſtabliſhed for 
the preparing of eccleſiaſticks for miffiors among infidels and 
hereticks, atę alſo called ſeminaries.— The principal whereof 
is that at Rome, called, the apselital college, apoſtolical ſemi- 
gt paſtoral ſeminary, ſeminary of the propaganda, &c. Sec 

OCIETY, ab ach 


SEMINATION, StminarTro, in natural hiftory, Ec. 


the act of 1 or fhedding ſeed; particularly that of 
vegetables. Sec SEED and SeEMBRADOR, © 

As ſoon as the ſeed is tripe, Dr. Grew obſerves, nature takes 
ſeveral methods for its being duly ſown ; not only by the 
opening of the uterus, but in the make of the ſeed itſelf. — 


Thus, the ſeeds of many plants, which affect a peculiar ſoil 


ee, | | or ſeat, as arum, poppy, c. are heavy and ſmall enough, 
Hither likewiſe may be referred ſuch ſentences, where the] 


without farther care, to fall directly down to the ground. 
Others, that are large, are light enough to be expoſed to 
the wind, are often furniſhed with one or more hooks to lay 
them from ſtraying too far from their proper place: thus, 


the ſeeds of avens havea ſingle hook; thoſe of agrimor.y and 


gooſe-pgraſs, many; both the former loving a warm bank, 
and the laſt a hedge for its ſupport. of 00 6+. pen 
On the contrary, many ſecds are furniſhed with wings, or 
feathers, partly with the help of the wind to carry them, 
when ripe, off the plant, as thoſe of ath, Cc. and partly to 
enable them to make their flight more or leſs abroad, that 
they may not, by falling together, come up too thick ; and, 
that if one ſhould miſs a good ſoil or bed, another may hit. 
So the kernels of pines have wings, though ſhort ones, 
hereby they do not fly in the air, but obly flutter on the 
ground. But thoſe of typha, dandelion, and moſt of the 
pappous kind, have numerous long feathers, by which they 
are waſted every way. _}__ * 
Others are ſown by being laid in ſpringy elaſtic cafes, which, 
when they crack and burſt, dart their feed at convenient diſ- 
tances: thus, wood-forrel having a running root, nature 
Wands, the doing of which 
is effected by a white, ſturdy, tendinous cover, which be- 
ginning to dry, burſts open on one fide in an inſtant, and 
is violently turned infide outwards. The ſeed of harts- 
tongue, and codded arfmart, is flung, or ſhot away, by 
means of a ſpring, wound or girt round the ſeed- caſe. When 
the ſpring is become ſtark and tenſe enough, it fuddenly 
breaks the caſe into two halves, like little cups, and ſo flings 
the ſeed. 8 | 7 5 
Divers notable means of ſemination are obſerved by other au- 
thors: a quantity of ſern-ſeed, Mr. Ray tells us, laid in a 
lump, on a paper, the ſeminal veſiculæ are heard to crackle, 
burſt, and, by a microſcope, the ſeeds are ſeen to be pro- 


_ jeQted to a conſiderable diſtance from each other. —Dr. Sloane 


obſerves, that the gentianella flore cæruleo, or ſpirit leaf, re- 
quiring wet weather to be fown in, as foon as the leaft drop 
of rain touches the end of the ſeed-veftels, with a ſmart 
noiſe, and a ſudden leap,” it opens itſelf, and, with a ſpring, 
c 

The plants of the cardamine ay, throw their cods open, 
and dart out their ſeed upon a flight toueh of the hand, 
Nay, Mr. Ray adds, that the pods of the cardamine impa- 
tient not only burſt upon the lighteſt touch, but even by 


an approach of the hand to touch them, without any real 


contact, 


Other plants ſow their ſeeds by inviting birds, by their a- 
greeable taſte and ſmell, to ſeed of them, ſwallow them, 
and carry them about; thereby alſo fertilizing them, by 


paſſing through their bodies.—In ſuch manner are nutmegs 


and miſſeltoe, ſown and propagated. See NUTMEG and 
MissE LTOE. . e 1 OE. 
SEMI-ORDINATES, in geometry, the halves of the or- 


dinates or applicates. See ORDINATE. 


: e SEMI-PARABOLA, in geometry, a curve defined by the 
are many abroad, ſurniſhed with 


equation, a, ="; as ax? =y*, axF =y +. See Pa- 

RABOLA and CR. wr 

In ſemi-parabolas y m: um:: ax" : a N 1: gun, or 

the powers of the /emi-ordinates are as the powers of = A 
2 Cilles 
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i } ſoeiſſes one degree lower; e. gr. in cubical ſemi-parabelas, th more, as it is not far from an exact half-t 
j cubes of the ordinates y3 and v are as the ſquares of the ab- | the ſemi-tones are ſo near equal, that, in 7 7 In ea, 
N ſciſſes x* and z*. on moſt inſtruments, they are accoy Praciice, at lea, 


SEMI-PELAGIANS, a name anciently, and even at thi: diſtinction is made into greater or If nted equal, ſo that ng 
. day, given to ſuch as retain ſome tincture of Pelagianiſm. | Theſe ſemi-tones are called fifition; Kites * 
| See PELAGIANS, ih 75 5 to the natural ones, are expreſſed by chica. with reſpeg 
8. Proſper, in a letter to St. Auguſtin, calls them religuia ] and ſharps. See FLAT and SHare. Called fa 


Pelagii. Their uſe is to remedy the defects of inftr 


Many learned men, principally in the Gauls, who could not having their ſounds fixed, cannot always 2 * which 


come into St. Auguſtin's doctrine of grace, &c. were ac to the diatonic ſcale. See Scare. anſwer 

cuſed of Semi-pelagianiſm : they were alſo called Maſſilians. By means of theſe we. have a new kind of ſcale 

or prieſts of Marſeilles, in regard their errors bad their firſi | >EMI-TONIC ſcale, or the ſeale of ſemi- tones 4 * the 
| 6 Cale or 


riſe in that city. ſyſtem of muſic, conſiſting of 12 
Caſſian, who had been a deacon of Conſtantinople, and was | the oQave, being an bets hab . 13 notes, in 
afterwards a prieſt at Marſeilles, was the chief of theſe Se. ſcale, by inſerting between each two notes "a * diatonic 
mi. pelagians S. Proſper, who was co- temporary with him, | note, which divides the interval or tone into — mer 
and who attacked him very vigorouſly, tells us, that Caſſian] parts, called ſemi- tones. See Scart and Ska; unequal 
endeavouring to keep I know not what medium betwen the | The uſe of this ſcale is for inſtruments that hy 
Pelagians and the orthodox, did not agree either with the | ſounds, as the organ, harpſicord, Ac. which are ex 0 fixed 
one or the other. x defective on the foot of the natural or diatonic Kk 
The Semi-palagians, with the orthodox, allowed of original | the degrees of the ſcale being unequal, from ever ee or 
ſin; but denied, that man's free agency could be ſo wounded | octave there is a different order of degrees; ſo 2 * mY 
by this fin, that he could not of himſelf do ſomething which | note we cannot find any interval in a ſeries of Fel le. an 
might induce God to afford his grace to one man more than] which yet is neceſſary, that all the notes of a pieceof ok 
another. They alſo taught, that the grace which ſaves men, | carried through ſeveral keys, may be found in thera cute 
was not given them of the mere will of God, but according | or that the ſame ſong may be begun indifferently e tune, 
to his eternal preſcience, whereby he foreſaw who they were] as may be neceſſary for accommodating ſome inftrun "4a 
that would believe in him. They owned, that the voca- | others, or to the human voice, when they are to en to 
tion or call to the goſpel, was gratuitous ; but added, at the] each other in uniſon, | pany 
ſame time, that it was common to all, inaſmuch as God] Thediatonic ſcale, beginning at the loweſt note 
deſired all ſhould be ſaved. —As to election, they held, that ſettled on an inſtrument, and the notes thereof diſtinguiſhed 
it depended on our perſeverance ; God only chuſing ſuch to] by their names 4. 5. c. d. e. F. g; the inſerted note; 
eternal life, as ſhould perſevere in the faith, : ſemi-tones, are called f7itions notes, and to take the _ 
SEMI-PROOF, an imperfect proof. See PRooF. letter below with a + as c called c ſharp; ſignifyin hs 
In the French law, the depoſitions of a ſingle evidence only | it is a ſemi-tone higher than the ſound of c in the for 
make a ſemi-proof. See W1TNEss. | ſeries, or this mark © called a flat, with the name of the 
The teſtament of a perſon deceaſed, is deemed a ſemi-proof. | note above, ſignifying it to be a ſemi- tone lower, See Flax 
In enormous caſes, the ſemi- proof frequently determines| and SHARP. | | 
them to try the torture. See TORTURE. Now ++ and +77 being the two ſemi-tones the greater tone 
SEMI-QUARTILE, or SE£Mi-QUaDRATE, is an aſpect ] is divided into; and + and 32, the ſemi-tones the leſs tone 
of the planets, when diſtant from each other 45 degrees, or | is divided into; the whole octave will Rand as in the fol. 


5 being firſt 


one ſign and an half. See ASPECT. we lowing ſcheme, where the ratio's of each term to the next 
SEMI-QUAVER, in muſic. See the article QUAvEx. are wrote fraction-wiſe between them below. ö 
SEMI-QUINTILE, is an aſpect of the planets, when at Scale of SEMI-T owes. 


F See AsPEcT.| 4 4 d. d& e tf #.2-g.F.a.9.6, co 
SEMI-SEX TILE, or SeMi-SExTvs, or S. S. an aſpect of 14 oF 38S 496 4 4 4 4 423 us 
two planets, wherein they are diſtant from each other, one | For the names of the intervals in this ſcale it may be conſi- 


twelfth part of a circle, or 30 degrees. See AsPECT. dered, that as the notes added to the natural ſcale are not 
The ſemi-ſextile was added to the ancient aſpects by Kepler; | deſigned to alter the ſpecies of melody, but leave it fill di- 
and, as he ſays, from meteorological obſervations. » atonic, and only correct ſome defects ariſing from ſomething 
SEMI-SPINATUS, in anatomy. See TRANSVERSALIS| foreign to the office of the ſcale of mulic, viz. the fixing 
dor ſi. | and limiting the ſounds: we ſee the reaſon why the names of 


SEMITA luminoſa, a name given to a kind of lucid tract in] the natural ſcale are continued, only making a diſtinRion of 
the heavens, which, a little before the vernal equinox, may | each into a greater and leſs.—Thus an interval of one ſemi- 
be ſeen about ſix a clock at night, extending from the weſ- tone is called a /efer ſecond; of two ſemi-tones, a greater ſe- 
tern edge of the horizon, up towards the pleiades. cond; of three ſemi tones, a leſs third; of four, a greater 
The phznomenon has been taken notice of by Caſſini and | third, &c. | 

Facio, who both evince, that this light comes diffuſed from | A ſecond kind of ſemitonic-ſcale we have from another divi- 
both ſides of the ſun. —lts brightneſs is much the ſame with] ſion of the octave into ſemi-tones ; which is performed by 
that of the via lactea, or the tail of a comet: it is ſeen plain- taking an harmonical mean between the extremes of the 
eſt with us about the beginning of October, or the latter | greater and leſs tone of the natural ſcale, which divides it 
end of February. | into two ſemi- tones nearly equal.— Thus the greater tone 
Facio conjectures, that the bodies, or rather the congeries or 8 : 9 is divided into 16: 17, and 17: 18; where 17 i; an 
aggregate of bodies, which occaſion this light, contorms to arithmetical diviſion, the numbers repreſenting the lengthsof 
the ſun like a lens; and takes it to have ever been the ſame; chords; but if they repreſent the vibrations, the lengths of 
but Caffini thinks it ariſes from a vaſt number of ſmall pla- the chords are reciprocal, viz. as 1: 46: 3, which puts the 
nets, which encompaſs the ſun, and give this light by re- greater ſemi-tone 44 next the lower part of the tone, and 
flexion ; eſteeming it alſo not to have exiſted long before he | the leſſer 23 next the upper, which is the property of the 


obſerved it. : harmonical divifion.—After the ſame manner the leſſer tone 
SEMI-TEINTS. See the article TEINTsõ. 9 : 10 is divided into the two ſemi-tones 18: 19 and 19:20, 
SEMI-TONE, in muſic, one of the degrees, or concinnous| and the whole octave ſtands thus: 2 

intervals of concords. See DEGREE and Cod cop. e. e „ M, „„ D.b.c 

There are three degrees, or leſſer intervals, by which a ſound An n n 36. a2. .48 08 1:46.34 77 


17 

can move upwards and downwards ſucceſſively from one ex-] This ſcale, Mr. Salmon tells us, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
treme of any concord to the other, and yet produce true] actions, he made an experiment of, before the royal ſociety 
melody; and, by means whereof, ſeveral voices and inſtru-] on chords, exactly in theſe proportion, which yielded a per. 
ments are capable of the neceſſary variety in paſſing from] fe& conſort with other - inſtruments, touched by the be 
concord to concord. Theſe degrees are the greater and lefſer] hands. Mr. Malcolm adds, that having calculated the r- 
tone, and the ſemi- tune. The ratio of the firſt is 8:9; that] tio's thereof, for his own ſatisfaction, he found more of them 
of the ſecond 9: 10, See TONE. falſe than in the preceding ſcale; but their errors were con 
The ratio of the ſemi- tone is 15: 16, its compaſs is five com-] fiderable leſs, which made amends. F 
mas; which interval is called a /emi-tone, not that it is geo- | SENA, or SENNA, in medicine, a purgative leaf, much ui 
metrically the half of either of the tones, for it is more; in draughts and compoſitions of that intention. 
but becauſe it comes ſomewhat near it. It is alſo called the] The ſhrub which bears it, is cultivated in ſeveral parts 0 
natural ſemi-tone, and the greater ſemi-tone, becauſe greater} the Levant, and grows five or fix foot high: it puts oc 
than the part it leaves behind, or its complement to a tone, | woody branches, furniſhed with leaves on one fide : its flo f 
which is four commas.— The Italians alſo call it ſeconda mi- ers are yellow, its fruit a greeniſh flat pod, containing ſever 
nore, or a lefſer ſecond. See SECOND. | lodges or cells of ſeeds, reſembling orape-ſtones,—T eſe pc 
Every tone of the diatonic ſcale is divided into a greater and | ſome phyſicians prefer to the leaves themſelves. he 
leſs, or a natural and artificial ſemi-tone, Mr, Malcolm ob-] There is alſo a kind of ena growing about Florence ; " 
erves, it was very natural to think of a diviſion of each] is inferior to that of the Levant, as is owned by the = ng 
tone, where 15: 16 ſhould be one part in each diviſion, in] themſelves. Father Plumier. mentions a third kind gro 
regard this being an unavoidable and neceſſary part of the] in the Antilles iſlands. LE HERES „ 
natural ſcale, would readily occur as a fit degree, and the] M. Lemery diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of ſena of the Les 


SEN 


ſtom paid the grand ſeignior, 
on of ES 15 ſecond comes from 
94 ha. 
the Pere third is called ſena of Moc \ 
Taran _—_ kinds is the firlt, which Pomet * 8 
he be in narrow leaves, of a moderate ſize, ſhaped like 
to chuſe, g a pike, of a pale green colour, a pungent ſmell, 


h. Ec. : = 

oli holds the ſecond rank in goodneſs : its 
The ſend — of Seyda, conſiſts in its colour, which 
difference 5 ſmell, which is very weak; and in a certain 


- — * roughneſs, which it diſcovers upon a touch. 
ar U 


kinds of ſena, and their pods, the drug- 
Beſides ee found at T bottom of the bales, which is 
ls ſe 


odity, and yet much better than what 
Taall ſna, which comes with it in the bales, 
kage, and which many hold to be a plant of 
by chance, or, at beſt, to increaſe the 


a very poo 
they call the 
by way of pac ; 
no virtue, put 2 


weight. N g . 
2 inarily found in our ſhops, Dr. Quincy 
Ae 1 pres A ſharpeſt leaved, and ſmells freſh- 
—_— brightneſs of its colour, and quickneſs of its fla- 
| ; 5 are alſo indications of its goodne Ss; for when it has 
14 10s ſcent, and grows duſky, it is good for little. 
Sena, at firſt taking, is apt to nauſeate the ſtomach; and 
therefore, if a little cinnamon, or a dram or two of 1 
diſtilled water, be added, it paſſes through with leſs ſickneſs. 
This is exactly conformable to the ſentiments of Ludovicus, 
who ſays, that the purgative quality of this herb reſides in 
is mucilaginous 1 222 juice 4 which, the more it is 
Vi rines the leſs in its operation, 
3 a ſudorifick quality in ſena; and accord- 
ingly ordered it in ſome compoſitions of that intention. 
SENATE, SENATUS, an aſſembly or council of ſenators ; 
that is, of the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, who have a 
ſhare in the government. See SENATOR, 
Such were the ſenates of Rome, of Carthage, Sc. among 
the ancients ; and ſuch are the ſenates of Venice, of Genoa, 
Sc. among the moderns. See REPUBLIC. | 
The ſenate of ancient Rome, was, of all others, the moſt 
celebrated, during the ſplendor of the republic. The Ro- 
man ſenate exerciſed no contentious juriſdiction : it appoint- 
ed judges either out of the ſenate, or among the knights ; 
but never ſtooped to judge any proceſſes in a body.— The 
ſenate concerted matters of war; appointed who ſhould 
command the armies; ſent governors into the provinces ; 


took order, and diſpoſed of the revenues of the common- | 


wealth.—Yet did not the whole ſovereign power reſide in 
the ſenate : it could not elect magiſtrates, make laws, nor 
decide of war and peace: but in all theſe caſes, they were 
to conſult the people. 

Under the emperors, when the ſenate became deſpoiled of 
moſt of its other offices, they began to hear cauſes, For 
thoſe of leſs conſequence they appointed particular judges ; 
the reſt, principally criminal cauſes, they reſerved for their 


own cognizance, to be judged by them in a body, and that | 


frequently in the emperor's preſence. This was to keep 
their heads from ſtate affairs. Nero further committed to 
the ſenate, the judgment of all appeals : but this did not 


hold long; nor do we find any footſteps thereof any where 


but in the zd novel. 


The ſenate aſſembled on certain ſtated days, viz. ordinarily 
on the calends, nones and ides of each month : their extra- 
ordinary meetings were on any other days; when the con- 
| ful, dictator, or tribune, thought fit to call them. Their 
place of meeting, was either the temple of Concord at the 


4puan gate, or in the temple of Bellona. The conſul pre- 
lided as chief of the ſenate, See Coxsu L. 


Till Auguſtu 
2 but that prince, in lieu thereof, appointed, that 
each ſenator, ere he took his place, ſhould offer wine and 
incenſe on the altar of the god in whoſe temple they were 


met; and take an oath, that zue hi 8 
1 he would give his vote accord 
alicarnaſſeus 


» and other authors, mention it as a great 
2 3 authority of the Roman ſenate, that they had 
*. er their command, to execute their orders. Hence 
g call tribune had it in his power to obſtruct their decrees; 
was _ it is, that when they gave their orders to the 
7; > and pretors, they did it with a kind of ſubmiſſion, 
8 10 Uta videtur; if they think fit. 


» a member of a ſenate. See 8SENATE. 
re were two orders, 


3 | or degrees, among the Roman nobi- | 
ity; that of the ſenators, and that of the nights : after the 
—The firſt hundred ſenators were ap- | 
and called patres, fathers, Upon the 


two, came the people. 


My by Romulus, 
N Sabines, Romulus, or as others ſay, Tul— 


to diſtinguiſh — hundred, called patres majorum gentium, 
2 * > ws called patres minorum gentium, fathers of the 
he number 1 PATREs, and ConscR1PT, 

chug they 2 ſenators was not fixed: in the time of Grac- 


uced to 300. — Curing the civil wars, they were re- 


Vol. II. TAS augmented that number to 800 


t from Seyda, called ſena of Apaliaz that is, 


's time, the ſenate was always opened with a 


em from a third hundred added by the elder 


SEN 


or 900; and Auguſtus brought them back again to 606, 
The choice of ſenators belonged at firſt to the kings, theri 
to the conſuls, then to the cenſors, who in their cenſus or 
ſurvey every fiſth year, appointed new ſenaters in lieu of 
thoſe dead or degraded : at length it fell to the emperors. 
Though, for a long time, none were raiſed to the dignity 
of ſenators, but thoſe moſt conſpicuous for their prudence; 
Sc. yet ſome regard was afterwards had to their eſtate, leſt 
the dignity ſhould become debaſed by poverty. To hold the 
ſenatorial dignity, a yearly revenue of 800,000 ſeſterces was 
required, which amounts to nearly 6000 pounds of our mo- 
ney. Half as much was required for the knights. The 
ſenators who ſunk below this revenue, were diſcarded, and 
expunged out of the liſt by the cenſor, 

The ſenators were ordinarily choſe from among the knights, 
or among ſuch as had bore the principal offices. At firſt the 
magiſtrates were taken wholly from among the ſenators ; 
whence Tacitus calls the ſenate, the ſeminary of all dignities : 
but after the people had been admitted to magiſtratures, /c- 
nators were taken from among fuch as had diſcharged thoſe 


. offices, though, before, plebeians. 


The ſenators carried their children with them to the ſenate, 
to inform them betimes of affairs of ſtate : though their chil- 
dren had not admittance till 17 years of age. See AGE. 

Some make a diſtinction among the ſenators : beſides the ſe- 
nators who were allowed to ſpeak, and were aſked their opi- 
nions, there were others, who, without ſpeaking, or being 
ever aſked their judgment, were only to follow the opinion 
of thoſe they thought the moſt reaſonable, and were hence 
called pedarii. A. Gellius gives us another notion of the 
pedarii, and ſays, thoſe were thus called, who having never 


| bore the office of curule magiſtrate, were obliged to go to 


the ſenate on foot. 


The ſenators alone were allowed to wear the habit called 
latus clavus, See La rus CLavus.—They had a right to 
ſit, and be carried in curule chairs, to aſſiſt at plays and 
ſhews, in the orcheſtra; at feaſts of the gods, &c. All 
which privileges were reſerved to ſuch as Auguſtus ( in the 
reform he made of the too numerous ſenate of Julius Cæ- 
ſar) ſet aſide. | | : 
They had the name ſenators, q. d. old men, given them in 
imitation of the Greeks, who called their ſenate yipsris, So 
when the Athenians afſembled the people to conſult about 
the affairs of the public, the officers ſummoned none but 
ſuch as were fifty years old. The Egyptians and Perſians 
followed the ſame example, after the Hebrews. The La- 


cedæmonians and Carthaginians received none but ſuch as 
were ſixty years of age. 


SENATUS-CONSULTUM, a vote, or reſolution of the 


Roman ſenate, pronounced on ſome queſtion, or point of 
law propoſed to it. See SENATE. 


The ſenatus-conſulta made a part of the Roman law, when 


paſſed. They were depoſited in the temple of Ceres, under 
the cuſtody of the ædiles, and at laſt carried, by the cenſor, 


to the temple of Liberty, and put up in an armory called 
tabularia, See CIVIL Law. 


SENEGA. See the article Gum ſenegga. 
SENESCHAL, SENESsCALLus, a name anciently uſed for 


a ſteward or majordomo ; formed from the German find, 
houſe or family, and ſcalc, ſervant. See MajorDomo. 
Thus the ſeneſchal of a lord or a baron, is his fleward or 
bailiff, who holds his courts, and manages his demeſne lands: 
ſub-ſeneſchal, his under ſteward. 

High ſeneſchal of England, is the high ſteward of England: 
high ſeneſchal del hotel du Roi, the ſteward of the king's 
houſhold. 

The ancients uſed the term ſeneſcallus indifferently with that 


of dapiſer, whence we are ſure it ſignifies feward. See 
STEWARD and DAPIFER, 


SENNA. See the articles SE NA and DiAsEN NU. 
SENOPLE. See the article SiNOPLE. | 
SENSATION, the act of perceiving external objects, by 


means of the organs of ſenſe. See SENSE and PERCE -/ 
TION. | | | | 


| To conceive the manner wherein ſen/atron is effected; ob- 


ſerve, that all the organs conſiſt of little filaments, or nerves 
which have their origin in the middle of the brain, are dif- 
fuſed thence throughout all the members which have any 
ſenſe, and terminate in the exterior parts of the body: that 
when we are in health, and awake, one end of thefe nerves 
cannot be agitated or ſhaken, without ſhaking the other; 
by reaſon they are always a little ſt:etched; as is the caſe of 
an extended chord, one part of which cannot be ftirred 
without a like motion of all the reſt. 

Obſerve, further, that thefe nerves may be agitated two 
ways, either at the end out of the brain, or that in the 
brain.— If they be agitated from without, by the action of 


objects and their agitation be not communicated as far as 


the brain ; as frequently happens in fleep, when the nerves 


are in a ſtate of relexation ; the ſoul does not then receive 


any new ſenſation. —But if the nerves happen to be agitated 

in the brain, by the flux of the animal ſpirits, or any 

other cauſe ; the ſoul perceives ſomething, though the parts 

of 18 nerves, that are out of the brain, diffuſed _— 
11 W 
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wiſe is frequently the caſe in ſleep. 


| tle, yet, with regard to preſervation of the body, they are 


The motion, for inſtance, which cauſes pain, frequently dif- 


_ tickling, which thoſe two motions occaſion in the ſoul ; for 


tion, that it may provide againſt it. 


differ in themſelves, as to more or leſs, yet, when conſider- 


appears, that ſenſible objects act no otherwiſe upon the body, 


SEN 


the ſeveral parts of the body, remain at perfect reſt: as like- 


Laſtly, obſerve, that experience tells us, we may ſometimes 

feel pain in parts of the body that have been entirely cut 

off; by reaſon the fibres in the brain correſponding to them. 

being agitated in the ſame manner, as if they were reall) 

hurt ; the ſoul feels a real pain in thoſe imaginary parts. 

All theſe things ſeem to ſhew,, that the ſoul reſides immedi- 

ately in that part of the brain wherein the nerves of all the 

organs of ſenſe terminate: we mean, it is there it perceive: 

all the changes that happen with regard to the objects that 

cauſe them, or that have been uſed to cauſe them ; and, 
that it only perceives what paſſes out of this part, by the 
mediation of the fibres terminating in it. See NERVE, 
FiBRE, SOUL, BRAIN, SENSORY, Cc. 

Theſe things premiſed, it will not be difficult to explain 
how ſenſation is performed : the manner whereof may be 
conceived from what follows. When the point of a needle, 

for inſtance, is thruſt againſt the hand, that point ſtirs and 

ſeparates the fibres of the fleſh; which fibres are extended 
from that place to the brain, and when we are awake, are 
in fuch a degree of tenſion, as that they cannot be ftirred 
without ſhaking thoſe of the brain. If then the motion of 
the fibres of the hand be gentle, that of the fibres of the 
brain will be ſo too; and if the firſt be violent enough to 
break any thing in the hand, the laſt will be ſtronger and 
more violent in proportion. — In like manner, if the hand 
be held to the fire; the little particles of the wood it throws 
off in great numbers, and with a great deal of violence, 

ſtriking againſt theſe fibres, and communicating a part of 
their agitation thereto ; if the action be moderate, that of 
the extremities of the fibres of the brain correſponding to 
thoſe of the hand, will be moderate likewiſe : if it be vio- 
lent enough to ſeparate any of the parts of the hand, as it 

happens in burning ; the motion of the fibres in the brain 
will be proportionably more violent. This is what befals | 
the body, when objects ſtrike upon it, —We are now to 
conſider how the mind is affected. 

The mind, we have obſerved, reſides principally, if we may 
be allowed to ſay ſo, in that part of the brain where all the 
fibres of the nerves terminate, It attends here, as its ſen- 
ſory, or office, to look to the preſervation of all the parts of 
the body ; and, of conſequence, muſt be here advertiſed of 
all the changes that happen, and muſt be able to diſtinguiſh 
between thoſe agreeable to the conſtitution of the body, and 

thoſe hurtful thereto. Any other abſolute knowledge, with- 

out a relation to the body, were uſeleſs. — Thus, though all 
the changes in our fibres, do, in reality, conſiſt in motions, 

which ordinarily only differ as to more and leſs ; it is neceſ- 

ſary the ſoul ſhould conſider them as changes eſſentially 

different ; for though in themſelves they differ but very lit- 


to be looked on as eſſentially different. 


fers exceeding little from that which occaſions a pleaſing 
titillation : it is not neceſſary there ſhould be an eſſential 
difference between theſe two motions ; but it is neceſſary 
there be an eſſential difference between the pain and the 


the agitation of the fibres, which accompanies the titillation, 
informs the ſoul of the good ſtate of the body, that it is 


able to reſiſt the impreſſion of the objects, and that it need 


not apprehend its being hurt: but the motion which occaſi- 
ons pain, being ſomewhat more violent, is capable of break- 
ing ſome of the fibres of the body; wherefore it is neceſ- 
ſary the ſoul be advertiſed hereof by ſome diſagreeable ſenſa- 


Thus, though all the motions which paſs in the body only 


ed with regard to the preſervation of life, they may be ſaid 
to be eſſentially different : ſor this reaſon it is, that the ſou] 
does not perceive the ſhakes, or motions themſelves, which 
objects excite in the fibres of the fleſh : it would be uſeleſs 
to perceive them; and ſhe would never be able, thence, to 
learn whether the objects were capable of doing hurt or 
good, But ſhe perceives herſelf affected with ſenſations, 
which differ eſſentially, and which ſhewing preciſely the 
qualities of the objects, as they regard the body, make her 
perceive diſtinctly, whether or no thoſe objects are capable 
of hurting it. | | 1 
In effect, from a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral ſenſes, it 


for the producing of ſenſation, than by exciting a change in 


the extreme ſurface ot the fibres of the nerves: the quality] 


of which change depends on the figure, bulk, hardneſs, 
and motion of the object; ſo that according to all appear. 
ance, the moſt different objects, which ſhould agree in theſe | 
four circumſtances, would produce the ſame ſenſatian. ö 
From the various texture of the object, the diverſity of the 


nerve affected, the different fabric of the organ of ſenſe, | 


the different place in the medulla of the brain where the 
nerve ariſes, and the different degree of motion wherewith 
the action of the object is applied, ariſe various ſenſa tians, 


n 
— 


SENSE, a faculty of the foul, whe 


External Sk vsEs, or, ſimply, the Sevsxs, 


Internal Se sR 8, are powers, or determinations of t 
to be pleaſed with certain forms, and ideas, which occur 


and ideas, in the mind 3 none of which repreſent any thing] 


SEN 


in the action of the object, or in the paſſion of + 


And yet the ſame action of the ſame object he oręan 


0 | 
organ, always produces 'the ſame ſenſation = n the ſame 


ſame ideas neceſſarily follow the ſame 4; dest ang tþ 

Hari di 0 

ſenſible organ, in the ſame manner FA . a late 

were the natural and neceſſary effe& of the el, 

organ. See IDEA, KnowLEDGE, G.. on the 
N reby it ; 

objects, by means of ſome action bo wal. 0 wa 

pad by hem de Rs Sr 2 os lrg 

y them to the ſenſory. | "OPa- 

2 tory. See SENSATION and "La 


Some uſe the word ſenſe in a greater latitude 
a faculty whereby the 22 Ss — fa define it 
jets, either conveyed to it from without, by "Ya of ob. 
of objects themſelves, or excited within by ſo 3 
the ſoul of the ſenſory itſelf. dome effort of 
nder which notion, ſenſe becomes diftinoy; f 

kinds, external and 75 : * Os 
ral manners wherein the images of the objects 2 188 
occaſioned, and preſented to the mind, viz. * _ wn 
ately from without, or from within; that is, either 3 
pow commonly call the five external ſenſes, hearing ray 
Sc. or by the internal ones, imagination, memory 4.0 
tention ; to which ſome add hunger and thirſt, har 
But as theſe internal ſenſes are not ordinarily conſide ed | 

the notion of ſenſes, nor implied under the word aſe * 
are thus only denominated by analogy ; we ſhall wave tt 1 
to be further conſidered, under their reſpective 4 * 
ImMacinaTioNn, Memory, Sc. =, 


ternal 


ſignification, are the means whereby the 3 
or takes cognizance of external objects: the means, we 
mean, both on the part of the mind, and of the body 8 
The means, on the part of the mind, are always the fame; 
it being one and the ſame faculty, whereby we ſee, hear 
Sc — The means, on the part of the body, are different: 
as different as are the objects we are concerned to percere: 
for the being, and well-being of the animal, being the end. 
nature had in view in giving him any perception of external 
bodies; by this, the meaſure and manner of that perception 
is regulated : and we have ſo many ways of perceiving, and 
of perceiving ſo many things, as the relation we bear to 
external bodies renders neceſſary for the preſervation, Ec. 


of our being. 


Hence thoſe ſeveral organs of ſenſe, called ce, rar, we. pa- 
late, and the univerſal one 2 each of 1 which is Be 
poſed as to give ſome repreſentation and report to the mind, 
of the ſtate of external things, the nearneſs, convenience, 
hurtfulneſs, and other habitudes; and each of them a di- 
ferent one, according to the degree, and immediateneſs, Cc. 
of the danger, or conveniency. And hence the ſeveral ex- 
erciſe of thoſe organs, hearing, ſeeing, ſmelling, taſting, 
and feeling. See Ox G AN, Cc. 

A late excellent author gives us a more ingenious, extenſive, 
and philoſophical notion of ſenſe.— On his principle, ſenſe is 
defined, a power of perception, or, a power of receiving 
ideas; if what is abſolutely paſſive may be properly called a 
power. See Power and FAcuLTY, 

On ſome occaſions, inſtead of power, he chuſes to call it, 
a determination of the mind to receive ideas.—The ideas 
thus perceived, or raiſed in the mind, he calls ſenſat/ons. 
See IDEA and SENSATION. | 
Senſe, he conſiders, either as natural or moral: and the na- 
tural, either as external or internal: though the diſtribution 


is chiefly ſounded on the common ways of conceiving; for, 


in reality, they appear to be all natural, and neceſſary : 
ſome reaſons, however, for the diſtinction, will be ſhewn 
under the ſeveral articles thereof. ; 


External SENSEs, then, are powers of perceiving ideas, upon 


the preſence of external objects. On ſuch occaſions, ne 
find the mind is merely paſſive, and has not power direfly 
to prevent the perception, or idea, or to vary it at its recep- 
tion; as long as the body is continued in à ſtate fit to be 
acted upon by the external object. 

When two perceptions are intirely different from each other, 
or agree in nothing but the general idea of ſenſation ; the 
power of receiving thoſe different perceptions, is called 4 


ferent ſenſes. Thus ſeeing and hearing denote the different 


powers of receiving the ideas of colours, and ſounds. An 

though colours, as well as ſounds, have vaſt differences 2 
mongſt themſelves; yet is there a greater agreement amons 
the moſt oppoſite colours, than between any colour and 2 
ſound : and hence all colours are deemed perceptions of the 
ſame ſenſe. | 3 

All the ſeveral ſenſes ſeem to have their diſtin organ 
except feeling, which is, in ſome degree; diffuſed 'over the 
whole body, See Ox aN and FEELING. <a Af 


our obſervation, in objects perceived by the external . 
Of theſe there are two different ſpecies, diſtinguilhed by zl 
different objects of pleaſure, wiz. pleaſurable or beaut! 

forms of natural things, and pleaſurable or beautiful 


DF 


SEN 


gers df rational agents: whence the internal ſenſes 


SEN 


manners of ſenſation ; ſee Eve, EAR, Nosr, Ge. 


gan. or characte! atural and moral; though what we | Pliny obſerves, that of all the ſenſes, feeling and taſting are 
ame become e 1 ſenſe, our author calls ſimply, and by | thoſe which man enjoys in the . Neben. to 
the an end, the internal ſenſe. '| ſeeing, he is excelled by the eagle, c. as to ſmelling, by 
ame wa 


red, 
the 


. external ſenſes, we plainly ſee, that our 
In reg A aire; 5nd 5 do not depend directly on 
perceptio Objects do not pleaſe us according as we incline 
our will. 14: the preſence of ſome objects neceſſarily pleaſes 


the vulture, &c, and as to hearing, by the mole, even when 
hid under ground. Nat. Hiſd. lib. 10, 
The ſenſes have been ſometimes found greatly ſharpened and 


improved by diſeaſes: Mr. Boyle mentions a gentleman, 
erna they * reſence of others as nece arily diſpleaſes us; nor who, during a diſtemper he had in his eyes, had his organs 
> on us, and t 4. our will, any otherwiſe procure pleaſure, 'or | of ſight brought to be fo ſenſible, that when he waked in | 
Ope- can we, n by procuring the former kind of objects, | the night, he could, for a while, plainly ſee and diſtinguiſh 
JEN- avoid an the latter, By the very frame of our nature, colours, and other objects; and the ſame author gives an in- | 
. and . e the occaſion of delight, and the other of ſtance of another perſon, who, after getting half- fuddled | 
7 0 — on. In effect, our ſenſitive perceptions are plea- | with claret, if he waked in the night, could ſee, for ſome | 

onda | 


ſion 
rt of 


ful, immediately, and without any knowledge 

f the caſe of this pleaſure and pain, or of the manner how 
X » excite it, Or are occaſions of it, or without ſeeing to 
— Kanter advantage, or detriment, the uſe of ſuch ob- 


ſant, and pain 


time, to read a moderate print. 

Grimaldi affirms, that ſome women of Megara were able, 
by their eyes alone, to diſtinguiſh between eggs layed by 
black hens, and thoſe by white ones. Grimald. de Lum. 


two what or £8 4 | 
nd, Nor would the moſt accurate knowledge | & Col. E 180 
* e ing vary either the pleaſure, or the pain, of the In the Philoſoph. Franſ. Ne. 312. we have an account of 
ned; erception ; however it might give a rational pleaſure diftint | Dan. Fraſer, who continued deaf and dumb, from his birth 
what bos the ſenſible ; or might raiſe a diſtin joy, from pro- to the 17th year of his age; when, upon recovering from a 
eing ſect of further advantage in the object, or averſion, from fever, he perceived an uneaſy motion in his brain, after 
ad ut » prehenſion of evil. There is ſcarce any object, which | which he began to hear, and, by degrees, to ſpeak. 
dur minds are employed about, but is conſtituted the neceſ- | SENSIBLE horizon, . HoR1z0N. 
ed in fary occaſion of ſome pleaſure or pain. Thus we ſhall find }Sexs1BLE point, See the articles WPorwr 
; but ourſelves pleaſed with a regular form, a piece of architecture, SENSIBLE gualities, | QUALITY. 
them or painting, 2 compoſition of notes, a theorem, an action, SENSITIVE or SENSIBLE fl, the ſoul of brutes, or 
cles, an affection, a character; and we are conſcious that this | that which man is ſuppoſed to have in common with brutes. 
pleaſure naturally ariſes from the contemplation of the idea} See SOUL, ener r 
eneral then preſent in the mind, with all its circumſtances, though | It is thus called, as intimating its utmoſt faculty, to be that 
ends, ſome of thoſe ideas have — of what we call ſenſible} of ſenſation; or, perhaps, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be ma- 
„ we perception in them; and in thoſe which have, the pleaſure} terial, and to come under our ſenſes, 
y. ariſes from ſome uniformity, order, arrangement, imitation; | My lord Bacon afferts, that the ſcnſible or brute ſoul, is 
ame; and not from the ſimple ideas of colour, or ſounnd, or mode | plainly no more than a corporeal ſubſtance, attenuated by 
hear, of extenſion ſeparately conſidered. | heat, and thus rendered inviſible; or a kind of aura or va- 
rent ; It ſeems hence to follow, that when inſtruction, education, | pour partly of an aerial, and partly a fiery nature; endued 
eſte: or prejudice of any kind, raiſe any defire or averſion toward | with the ſoftneſs of air, to be fit to receive impreflions, and 
e end. an obiect; this deſire, or averſion, is founded on an opinion] with the vigour of fire to communicate its action; fed 
ternal of ſome perſeclion, or deficiency, in thoſe qualities, for | partly with oily matters, and partly with aqueous ones; in- 
tion perception whereof we have the proper ſenſes. Thus, if | cloſed in the body, and in the more perſect animals, princi- 
„ and beauty be deſired by one who has not the ſenſe of ſight; the | pally in the head; moving along the nerves; and reftored 
ar to defire mult be raiſed by ſome apprehended regularity of figure, and repaired by the ſpirituous blood of the arteries: Bac. 4. 
Ec. ſweetneſs of voice, ſmoothneſs, ſoftneſs, or ſome other qua- | Augment. Scient. lib. IV. See LIP E. f | 
lity perceivable by the other ſenſes: without relation to the | SENSITIVE plants, a ſpecies of plants, called by the ancients 
ſe, pa- ideas of colour, | | | eeſchynomenous, and by us ſenſitive, living or mimic plants, as 
ſo diſ- The only pleaſure of ſenſe, which our philoſophers ſeem to] giving ſome tokens of ſenſe. See EschYNOMENOus. 
mind, conſider, is that which accompanies the fimple ideas of ſen- Theſe are ſuch whoſe frame and conſtitution is fo nice and 
ience, ſation ; but there are vaſtly greater pleaſures in thoſe complex tender, that at the touch, or leaſt preſſure of one's hand, 
2 diſ- ideas of objects, which obtain the names of beautiful and | they will contract their leaves and flowers, as if ſenſible of 
55 Cc. harmonious, —T he power, then, whereby we receive ideas | the contact. | 
ral ex- of beauty, and harmony, has all the characters of a /en/e. | Botanic writers mention many kinds hereof; ſome of which 
ſting, It is no matter, whether we call theſe ideas of beauty and contract with the hand, or a ſtick ; others with heat, others 
| harmony, perceptions of the external ſenſes of ſeeing and] with cold. The truth is, many, if not moſt, vegetables ex- 
live, hearing, or not: we ſhould rather chuſe to call theſe ideas} pend their flowers, down, &c. in warm, ſun-ſhiny weather, 
ſenſe is an internal ſenſe, were it only for the convenience of diſtin-] and again cloſe them towards evening or in rain, Cc. eſpeci- 
eiving guiſhing them from other ſenſations of ſeeing and hearing, | ally at the beginning of lowering, whilft the ſeed is yet young 
alled a which men may have without perception of beauty and har-] and tender: as is very evident in the down of dandelion, &c. 
| mony, See PLEASURE, BEAUTY and HARMONY. and in the flower of the pimpernel, the opening and ſhutting 
all it, Meral St vs, is a determination of the mind, to be pleaſed | whereof are the country-man's weather-wiſer ; whereby, 
e ideas with the contemplation of thoſe affections, actions, or cha-] Gerard ſays, he foretels what weather ſhall follow next day: | 
ation. racters of rational agents, which we call good or virtuous, See for if the flowers be cloſe ſhut up, it betokens rain and ſoul | 
Morat, weather; if they be ſpread abroad, fair weather. Ger, Herb. | 
the na- This moral ſenſe of beauty, in actions, and affections, may | lib. II. See SEMINATION. | | 
ibution appear ſtrange at firſt view: ſome of our moraliſts them- | SENSORY, SkNSORIUM commune, the ſeat of the common 
33 for, ſelves are offended at it in my lord Shaftſbury, as being ac- | ſenſe ; or that part or place where the ſenſible ſoul is ſuppoſed 
eſſary : cuſtomed to deduce every approbation, or averſion, from] more immediately to reſide. See Sour and SENsk. 
ſhewn rational views of intereſt. Our gentlemen of good taſte can | The ſenſory is ſuppoſed to be that part of the brain wherein | 


tell us of a great many ſenſes, taſtes and reliſhes for beauty, 


the nerves from all the organs of ſenſe, terminate : which is 


s, upon ae » Imitation in painting and poetry; and may we] generally allowed to be about the beginning of the medulla | 

ns, we * nd, too, in mankind, a reliſh for a beauty in charac- oblongata: Des Cartes will have it in the conarion, or pineal | 

direct 3 Fr The truth is, human nature does not ſeem | gland. See CoxARTOx. | | 

s recep: 5 : 101 left quite inditterent in the affair of virtue, to ir Iſaac Newton deſcribes the ſenſory of animals as the place | 

it to be . Final it o obſervations concerning the advantage or diſ- to which the ſenſible ſpecies of things are carried through | 
he . on, and accordingly to regulate its conduct. the nerves and brain, that they may be there perceived by | 

OE, the inge nels of our reaſon, and the avocations arifing from | their immediate preſence to the ſoul. —The organs of ſenſe 

n ; : — ny and neceffities of our nature, are ſo great, that | are not for enabling the ſoul to perceive the ſpecies of things, 

led 7 = 4 | monking could have framed thoſe long deduc-| in its ſenſory : but only for conveying them thither. See 

mw - the wh on, Which may ſhew ſome actions to be, in| SꝶENSE and ORG av. | 

w: a 3 Ws adVantageous, and their contraries pernicious. | The ſame great author conſiders the univerſe, as the /en/ory 

ences 2 Nanak... i nature has much better furniſhed us for a vir- | of the godhead. See Gop, UNIVERSE, NATURE, &c. 

uf moſt as . k than our moraliſts ſeem to imagine; by al-] SENTENCE, in law, doom a judgment paſſed in court by 

ur Sis BEN an: ans Powerful inſtructions, as we have for the] the judge, upon ſome proceſs, either civil, or criminal. See 

. ſorm, to 3 80 bodies; he has made virtue a lovely] JuDGE and JUDGMENT. | N 

. affections, to b nr Purſuit of it, and has given us ſtrong] Sentences are either definitive, interlocutory, contradictory, &c. 

| 2 Vid rug. e the ſprings of each virtuous action. See] There are ſentences of abſolution, excommunication, Qc. 

wy For the general e E Superior judges either confirm or annul the ſentences of infe- 

ie mind, properly, the 2223 wherein our SE MSEHS at; or, more] rior ones. See APPEAL. | | 

oocur to perceive external obe wherein we become ſenſible, that is, | Three conformable SE TEN CES, res SENTENTLA conformes : 

2 or the particular 8 jects; ſee SE NSAT ION. in the Romiſh eccleſiaſtical law, it is allowed to appeal 

ri the manners wherei ENSES, or, more properly, the particular] three times; ſo that there muſt be three conformable ſentences 

beautiful gans of. /enſe; ſee 11 become ſenſible, by the particular or-] ere the deciſions of the judges can take effect. — The firſt 

1 a&jons For the ſeveral EARING, SEEING, SMELLING, Cc. | degree of juriſdiction is in the biſhop's official: from him an 


organs of SENSE, miniſtring to the ſeveral 
3 ; 


. appeal lies to the metropolitan ; and from the metropolitan 


to 


7 


40 
1 
190 


| 
* 
[ 
| 
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SEN 


to the primate, or immediately to the pope, If the appeal 
| come from the metropolitan to the pope, the pope is obliged 
to delegate judges in partibus ; and then if the three ſentences 
paſſed in theſe three 8 be conformable, there is no further 
appeal: but if one of them annul another, new judges are 
to be required of the pope for a fourth ſentence; and thus 
they ſometimes proceed to a ſixth, or ſeventh ſentence.— 
Such a number of juriſdictions is found infinitely prejudicial 
to the public, and vexatious to private perſons, 
SENTENCE, in grammar, denotes a period ; or a ſet of words 


SEP 


too philoſophical an air, and fink it into » K.: 

that is leſs fit for the majeſty of a — Ervvity, 
a learned man, and the quaintneſs of a dogmatih tudy of 
thoughts not only contain, but inſpire, a certain cal Such 
dom, which is directly oppoſite to the a: x * 
them, both in the bearers and in the ſpeaker, Lia 
affectation of ſpeaking ſentences, leads a perſon $ the 
and impertinent ones; inſtances whereof we * o triflin 
dance, in Seneca's tragedies.—Petronius recomme 7 abun. 
authors, to diſguiſe their ſentences, that they ends it to 


comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe, or ſentiment of the mind. glaring above the thread or ground of the Nie = ſtard 
See PERIOD. yo | 1 9 F | courie, See 
Every ſentence comprehends at leaſt three words. See PRo- IMENTS, in poetry, and particular] : 

POSITION, | the thoughts which the ſeveral — — t are 
The buſineſs of pointing, is to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts] they relate to matters of opinion, paſfion bub? hehe 
and members of ſentences, ſo as to render the ſenſe thereof | like. See THouGnr, | . or the 


the cleareſt, apteſt, and fulleſt poſſible. See PUNCTUATION, 
In every ſentence there are two parts neceſſarily required ; a 
noun for the ſubject, and a definite verb, whatever is found 
more than theſe two, affects one of them, either immedi- 
ately, or by the intervention of ſome other, whereby the 
Grit is affected. See Noun and Vers. 

Again, every ſentence is either ſimple or conjunct: a fimple 
ſentence is that conſiſting of one ſingle ſubject, and one finite 
verb.—A conjun#t ſentence contains ſeveral ſubjects and finite 
verbs, either exprefly or implicitely. 

A ſimple ſentence needs no point or diſtinction; only a pe- 
riod ta cloſe it: as, A good man loves virtue for itſelf. —In | 
ſuch a ſentence, the ſeveral adjuncts affect either the ſubject 
or the verb in a different manner, Thus the word good, ex- 
preſſes the quality of the ſubject, virtue the object of the ac- 
tion, and, for itſelf, the end thereof. —Now none of theſe 
adjuncts can be ſeparated from the reſt of the ſentence : for 
if one be, why ſhould not all the reſt? And if all be, the 
ſentence will be minced into almoſt as many parts as there 
are words, 

But if ſeveral adjuncts be attributed in the ſame manner ei- 
ther to the ſubject or the verb, the ſentence becomes conjunct, Qui vive, or Qua va la? Stand! Demeure la 


and is to be divided into parts. SEPARABLE modes. See the article Mops, 

In every conjun& ſentence, as many ſubjects, or as many | SEPARATE afectian. See the article ArFgcTion. 
finite verbs as there are, cither expreſly, or implied, ſo many | Penultimate of the SEPARATE. See Penvu LTIMATE, 
diſtinctions may there be. Thus, MA hopes, fears, js, SEPARATION, in navigation, the ſame with what ve 
pains, all centre in you : and thus Cicero, Catilina abiit, ex-] more uſually call departure. See DeParTurs. 


ceſſit, evaſit, erupit. — The reaſon of which pointing is obvi- | geparaTION of man and wife. See Divorce, 

ous ; for as many ſubjects or finite verbs as there are in a pr; of SEPARATION. ge the article Waree. 
ſentence, ſo many members does it really contain. When- | SEPARATISTS, a religious ſect in England, denominated 
ever, therefore, there occur more nouns than verbs, or con- from their ſetting up a ſeparate church, in oppoſition to 
trariwiſe, they are to be conceived as equal. Since, as every | that eſtabliſhed by law. See Driss8eEnTERs, Ge. 
ſubject requires its verb, ſo ever * verb requires its ſubject, | At preſent, ſeparatiſts, is rather the name of a collection of 
wherewith it may agree : excepting, perhaps, in ſome figu- ſects, than of any particular one; but nearer their original, 


rative expreſſions, ' | : there was that agreement among them, that one name ſer- 
Indeed, there are ſome other kinds of ſentences which may | ved them all. Their diviſion: into preſbyterians, anabap- 


be r-nked amongſt the conjunct kind, particularly the abſo- | tiſts, independants, &c. is a modern thing, See Noxcox- 
Jute ablative, as it is called: Thus, Phyſicians, the diſeaſe once | poRMIST, PRESBYTERIAN, (fc. | 
diſcovered, think the cure half wrought : where the words, diſ- | The ſeparatiſts, Hornius tells us, Hiſt. Eccl. are ſuch as un- 
eaſe once. diſcovered, are equivalent to, when the cauſe the] der Edward VI. Elizabeth and James I. refuſed to conform to 
Aiſeaſe is diſcquered,—S0 alſo in nouns added by appoſition; the church of England: and who were firſt called puritans, 
as, The Scots, 4 hardy people, endured it all; ſo alſo in voca-| then ſeparatiſts, and laſtly nonconfarmiſts. See PurITAN. 
tive caſes, and interjections; as, This, my friend, you muſt | The firſt leader of the ſeparatifis, was Bolton; who, upon 


allow me: And, t, for heaven's ſake, would he be at? uitting the party he had formed, was ſucceeded by Robert 
The caſe is much the ſame, when ſeveral adjuncts affect ei- ee, , from whom the ſeparatiſts were called Browniſts a 


The manners form the tragic action. a : 
plain it 2 its _ Ae S 2 
ments are to the manners, what thoſe are 4 
18 thoſe are tothe fb, 8e 
n the ſentiments, regard is to be had to natu ; 
lity 3 a madman, for inſtance, muſt ſpeak * — 
lover as a lover; a hero as a hero. — The 8 
great meaſure, are to ſuſtain the character. K wa 
TER, DicT1ON, HeRO, tc, ws 
SENTINEL *, CexTineL, or -StnT&y, in war ; 
vate ſoldier taken out of a corps de garde of hive * 
placed in ſome poſt to watch any approach of the ne ag 
to prevent ſurprizes ; and to ſtop ſuch as would paſs wick” 
orders, or without diſcovering who they are, | 


The word is modern: it is not Jong fince they Gia. 
the ſcout, in the ſame ſenſe as we — ſay, — — 
Oc. Menage derives the word à /entiendo, from perceiving,” 
Sentinel perdu, is a ſentinel placed at ſome very advanced ang 
dangerous poſt, whence it is odds he never returns. See 
PEapu. 


The ſentinePs word, when be challenges, is, JP)» i g: 


ther the ſubject of the ſentence, in the verb, in the ſame man- 
ner; or at leaſt ſomething, whereby one of them is affected: 


as, A good, wiſe, learned man, 1s an ornament to the common- 


wealth where the ſeveral adjectives denoting ſo many quali- 
ties of the ſubject, are to be ſeparated from one another. 
Again, when I ſay, Your weice, countenance, geſture terrified 
.him the ſeveral nominative caſes denote ſo many modes of 


name they long retained : though Brown himſelf deſerted 
the ſe, and, in imitation of Bolton, abjured his errors. 
See BROWNI1ST. ay 
He was ſucceeded by Barrow, who was hanged at the inſti- 
gation of the biſhops : their fourth chief was Johnſon, who 
ſet up a church at Amſterdam; which afterwards divided into 
ſeveral ſes, at the head of one whereof was Johnſon's dro- 


the verb, which are likewiſe to be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other. The caſe is the ſame in adverbs ; 8 = behaved 
himſelf madeſtly, prudently, virtuoufly,—In the firſt example, | 
we Ay ata or ct Oh ſubject; in the third, 
the verb; in the following one, another adjunct: as, I ſaw 
à man loaden with . wourds, 
Now, as many ſuch adjunQts as there are, ſo many ſeveral 
members does the ſentence contain; which are to be diſtin- | 
guiſhed from each other, as much as ſeveral ſubjects, or fi- | Brown, and part of them followed Robinſon. The firſt we 
nite verbs: and that this is the caſe in all conjunct ſenten- tained the old name of /eparatiſts, the latter aſſumed that 
ces, appears hence, that all theſe adjuncts, whether they be | ſemi-ſeparati/ts, and at length degenerated into independant 
verbs or nouns, Sc. will admit of a conjunction copulative, | which is the name whereby they are now uſually called, 
whereby they may be joined together. But, where-ever | both in New and Old England. See INDEPENDANTS: , 
there is a copulative, or room for it, there a new member | Hornius mentions another order of ſeparati/ts, called ſoy 
of a ſentence begins. For the other partitions, &c, of ſenten- | ſeparatiſts, that is, 88 and a half. Some will hae 
ces, ſee CoLon, SEMICOLON, PRRIO D. theſe to be a diſtin ſet; others, the ſame with the ſen” 
SEXTENCE, is allo uſed in rhetoric and poetry, for a ſhort, ſeparatiſts for it is added, that the ſemi-ſeparat! * 
pithy remark, or reflection, containing ſome ſentiment of pretence of taking a medium between the Browniſis an Nil 
uſe in the conduct of life, See AFoPHTHEGM, ADAGE, | church of England, went further even than the . 
Provers, Cc. | themſelves, and under the name of /eparati/ts degene 
Such are, Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, & non temnere dives z or, into ſcparatiſts and @ half. „ 3 white, 
A leneris aſſueſcere multum eſt, &c. SEPIUM, SETI os, or teſta, cuttlefiſh bone * of the 
Sentences, father Boſſu obſerves, render poems uſeful ; and, ſpongy, teſtaceous ſubſtance, growing on the * 
beſides, add I know not what luſtre and ſpirit, which! cuttle-fiſh; and ſeeming, almoſt to be calcined of ine ig 
pleaſes. But there is no virtue which is not accompanied] It is rough and abſterſive, and chiefly uſed in mec 
| 3 with ſome dangerous vice. Too many ſentences give a poem dentrifice, | | | SEPTA, 


ther, whoexcommunicated him, and was reciprocally excom- 
municated by him. Soon afterwards, a fiſth, named Smith, 
erected a like church at Leyden, but it dwindled away afer 
his death : __ PS was brought very low, when Ro- 
binſon appeared, and raiſed its head.—He ſoftened the das 
ma's of Brown, and ſet on foot a good underſtanding amone 
them ; but was not able to unite the whole ſect. Part of 
them ſtill adhered to the rigid opinions of their old maſter 


2 


it ve 


in the Hebrew tex 


SEP 


SEPTA, _ as { Page went in, to give their votes, 
| ds; ſemblies of the Romans. See OvILIA. 8 
in the a ER, the ninth month of the year, reckoned 

SEPTEMBER» and the ſeventh, from March: whence its 
from January from /eptimus, ſeventh. See MonTH and 


L : 3 ſenate would have given this month the name 
e 


diſuſe. in antiquity. See QUINQUEVIR, Quin- 
PULO, Oc. ; 
ſometimes uſe the word ſeptemvirate, for the 
Lies CG the empire. See ELECTOR. 
5TEMTRIO * or SEPTENTRIONES, in aſtronomy, a 
ren conſtellation of ſtars, more uſually called wrſa mi- 
nort little bear; and by the people, Charles's wain. 


ner, or the #1 
minor. 

7 poop der is formed from the Latin, /eptem, ſeven ; and trio- 
5 bullocks, which, in the ancient conltellation, were 

x the plough. 0 : 
R_ in coſmography, the ſame with north; thus 
SEPT 2 * the ancient conſtellation ſeptentrio, one of whoſe 

deer the pole-ſtar. See Nox rk, PorE-STAR, Ce. 
Fiery SEPTENTRIONAL, SEPTENTRIONALIS, ſome- 
pr belonging to the north; as ſeptentrional ſigns, ſepten- 
'rimal parallels, &c. thoſe on the northern ſide of the 


equator, . : 
ETIER, a French meaſure, differing ac 
2 eg ſpecies of the things meaſured. See Ma- 
— For liquors, the ſeptier is the ſame thing with the 
chopine or halt-pint. See CHOPINE, ; 3 
For dry meaſure, the ſeptier is very different, in different 
places and different commodities ; as not being any veſſel of 
meaſure, but only an eſtimation of ſeveral other meaſures. 
At Paris, the /eptier of wheat conſiſts of two mines, the 
mine of two minots, and the minot of three buſhels, See 
USHEL, : 
Tache ſeptiers make the mine.— The ſeptier of oats is dou- 
ble that of wheat. ; 
SEPTIZON, SEPT1ZONIUM, in the ancient architecture, a 
term almoſt appropriated to a famous mauſoleum of the fa- 
mily of the Antonines ; which Aur. Victor tells us, was built 
in the tenth region of the city of Rome: being a large in- 
ſulated building, with ſeven ſtages or ſtories of columns. 
Tbe plan was ſquare ; and the upper ſtories of columns fall- 
ing back much, rendered the pile of a pyramid form ; ter- 
minated a-top, with the ſtatue of the emperor Septimius Se- 
verus, who built it. 
It had its name /eptizon, ſeptizonium, from ſeptem and zona, 
g. d. ſeven zones or girdles, by reaſon of its being girt with 
ſeven rows of columns. 
Hiſtorians make mention of another ſeptizon, more ancient 
than that of Severus, built near the Thermæ of Antoninus. 
SEPTUAGESIMA *, in the calendar, denotes the third 
ſunday before lent ; or before quadrageſima; as quinquageſi- 
ma is the next before quadrageſima, then ſexageſima, and 
ſeptuageſima : being all days appropriated by the church to 
acts of penance and mortification, by way of preparation ſor 
the devotion of the lent enſuing. See QUADRAGESIMA. 
It is ſuppoſed by ſome to take its name from its being about 
ty days before Eaſter : pope Teleſphorus firſt made it a feaſt 
and appointed lent to commence from it. See LENr. 


The laws of king Canutus ordained a vacation from judica- 


ture, from ſeptuageſima to quindena paſchæ. See QUInQua- | 


GESTMA, From ſeptuageſima to the octaves after Eafter, 
marriage is forbidden by the canon-law. 
SEPTUAGINT *, LXX, or the SEVENTY, a term famous 
among divines and criticks, for a verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, out of Hebrew into Greek, performed by ſeventy- two 
Jewiſh interpreters, in obedience to an order of Ptolemy Phi- 
9 N BiBLE, | | 

e word is formed from the Latin, inta, ſeventy. 

Lt. ancients, till Jerom's time, — believed, That 
2 were inſpired perſons, not mere tranſlators; 
2 ing their belief on a fabulous hiſtory of this verſion, 
2 22 : who tells us, that the high-prieſt Eleazer, 
2 node octors out of each tribe for this office, which made 
— 2 ſeventy- two; and that theſe being ſhut up, 
in mus ſeveral cell, each tranſlated the whole ; and with- 


out ſeeing what any of the | 
apes 2. ming of the reſt had done, they were all found 


onology of the SEPTUAGT 
of the years of the 


1 


NT, or SevenTY, is an account 

LICE different from what is found 

xt, and the vulgate; making the world 1466 

oO older than it is found in theſe latter, See AGE, CHRo- 
teh Erocha, Se. b | 

dia, ke are much divided, as to the point of preference. 


aronius preſe 
makes anapology or account of the ſeventy : and I, Voſſius 


< | incloſures, of rails, made of | 


Vor. II. No, 8 two lateſt and moſt ſtrenuous 


S E P 


advocates, are father Pezron; a Bernardine, and father le 
Quien, a Dominican ; the firſt bf whom defends the chro- 


nology of the ſeptuagint, and the latter that of the Hebrew 


text, 


SEPTUM, in anatomy, a term literally ſignifying an inclo- 


ſure or partition; applied to ſeveral parts of the body, which 
ſerve to ſeparate one part ſrom another. 


SEPTUM lucidum, or pellucidum, is a partition ſeparating the 


two upper ventricles of the brain; thus called, as being 
tranſparent. See BRAIN. 


SEPTUM medium, or cordis, is a ſeparation between the two 


ventricles of the beart.— It is about a finger thick, fleſhy, 
and of the ſame ſubſtance with the heart itſelf ; conſiſting of 
muſcular fibres, which aſſiſt it in its motions. Some have 
imagined it to be perforated with a great number of holes 3 
but miſtakenly, See HRART and VenTrICLE. 


| SEPTUM er is the ſeparation of the two bellies, or 
venters, 


led alſo diaphragm. See DiATHRACGCMA. 


SEPTUM narium, the partition of the noſtrils. See Nose. 
SEPTUM bulbi, divides the bulb of the urethra lengthwiſe. 


See URETHRA. 


SEPTUM gallinaginis. See Carur GaLlinaGinis. 
SEPTUM clitoridis, a membranous partition running all along 


between the two corpora cavernoſa, from the glans' to its 
divarication at the os pubis. See CLITORIS. 


SEPTUM auris, See the article EAR. 
SEPTUM te/tium. See the article T eSTICLE. 
SEPULCHRAL, SEPULCHRALIs, ſomething belonging 


to ſepulchres or tombs. See SePULcHRE. 


SEPULCHRAL inſcriptions are the ſureſt monuments we have 


of antiquity, See InsCRIPT1ON, EPITArH, Monv- 
MENT, Ee. 


SEPULCHRAL lamps, are thoſe ſaid to have been found burn- 


ing in the tombs of ſeveral martyrs, and others. See 
LAur. 


SEPULCHRAL column, is a column erected over a tomb, with 


an inſcription on its ſhaft. See Col UM. 


SEPULCHRAL, or SEPULCHRALIS, is alſo the appellation 


of a ſect; thus called, from their principal error, which 
was, that by the word hell, whither the ſcripture teils us 
Jeſus Chriſt deſcended after his death, they underſtood his 
grave or ſepulchre. See HELL. 

The ſepulchrales, or ſepulchral hereticks, maintained, that 
Jeſus Chriſt only deſcended into hell according to the fleſh ; 
that this hell was nothing elſe but the grave where he was 
laid, and wherein his ſoul could not eſt, Prateolus. 


SEPULCHRALIS pecunia. See the article PECUNIA. 
SEPULCHRE, SEPULCHRUMm, a tomb, or place deſtined 


for the interrment of the dead. See IN TERRME Nr. 
T he term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the burying-places of 


the ancients : thoſe of the moderns we uſually call tombs. 


See Toms, CogMETERIUM, &c, 

Beſides the uſual ſepulchres for the interrment, either of the 
whole body, or of the aſhes of the body burnt, the ancients 
had a peculiar kind, called cenotaphia; being empty /epul- 
chres, made in honour of ſome perſon, who, perhaps, had 


no burial at all; from a ſuperſtitious opinion, that the ſouls 


of thoſe who wanted burial, wandered an hundred years, 
ere they were admitted to paſs into the Elyſian fields. See 
CenoTAPH, FUNERAL, Cc. | 

The pyramids were built to ſerve as ſepulchres for the kings 
of Egypt. See PT RA MID. And the obeliſks had generally 
the ſame intention. See OBELISK. | 
Sepulchres were held ſacred, and inviolable ; and the care 
taken thereof deemed a religious duty ; grounded on the fear 
of God, and the belief of the foul's immortality, Thoſe 
who ſearched or violated them, were odious to all nations; 
and ſeverely puniſhed. | 
The Egyptians called their /epulchres, eternal houſes, in con- 
tradiſtinction to their houſes and palaces, which they called 
inns ; by reaſon of the ſhort ſojourn we have in the one, in 
compariſon of the long ftay in the other. : 
The eaſtern pilgrimages are all made with deſign to viſie 
the holy ſepulchre, that is, the tomb of Jeſus Chrift. No- 
body enters here but bare-footed, and with a world of cere- 
monies. The Turks exact 24 crowns of each pilgrim, 
whom devotion carties to the holy ſepulchre. See PII- 
GRIM. 


St. SEPULCHRE, or the holy 8E PU LCHRE, gives the denomi- 


nation to an order of regular canons, anciently inftituted in 


Jeruſalem, in honour of the holy ſepulchre. See CANON. 


They aſcribe their inſtitution to Godfrey of Boulogne; who, 


they ſay, upon his taking Jeruſalem in the year 3099, placed 
canons in the patriarchal church of the holy /epalchre; which, 
indeed, is true; but then they were not regulars. In effect, 
it was Arnoul, who, of archdeacon of the church of Jeru- 


ſalem, got himſelf elected patriarch thereof, that in 1114, 
firſt obliged his canons to live in community, and to follow 


the rule of St. Auguſtin. 


From the holy land, numbers of theſe canons were brought 


into Eu particularly into France by Louis the younger; 

into England by king Henry; into Poland by Jaxa, a Poliſh 
entleman ; and into Flanders by the counts thereof. 

Bur the order was aiterwards ſuppreſſed by Innocent . 
11 P 28 | 88 an 
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and its effect given to that of our lady of Bethlehem, which 
| itſelf ceaſing, they were beſtowed in 1484, on that of the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. But the ſuppreſſion did 
not take place in Poland, nor in ſeveral provinces of Ger- 
many, where they ſtill ſubfiſt : their general is in Poland: 
their habit, father Helyot obſerves, was different in different 


— _—_—_— TT RELA 


court, and where his concubines are lod 


R 


1 * are trained up for the chief poſts a the 


t is a little triangle about two miles round 
the city, at the end of the promontory Chg within 
% Mow 


called the ſeraglio point.— I he buildi x 
of the hill, from whence are gardens = run back to the to 


places, | of the ſea.—The outward — 5 * * edge 
St. SEPULCHRE, or the holy SEPULCHRE, is alſo the name] not beautiful, in regard the architecture is irre K s Ws, is 
of a military order, eſtabliſhed in Paleſtine. cantoned out into ſeparate edifices and — ar, bein 
Moſt writers who mention this order, carry its inſtitution as | ner of pavillions and domes. No ſtranger has Nr m Man. 
far back as the time of the apoſtle St. James, biſhop of Je- admitted to the inmoſt parts of the ſeraglia Yet bern 
ruſalem, or at leaſt to that of Conſtantine; pretending that | The old ſeraglio is the place where the emperor's old m; 
Godfrey of Boulogne, and Baldwin, were only the reſtorers treſſes are kept. s old miſ. 
thereof: but this antiquity is chimerical. It is not even cer- | Balzac obſerves, that the ſeraglis at Conſtantinople. ; 
| tain, that it was founded ſo early as Godfrey of Boulogne, a copy of that which Solomon anciently built at Jo A 
or his ſucceſſor Baldwin; though Favyn and de Belloy attri- | for his wives and concubines. rulalem, 


bute it to this latter. 

It is certain, there was nothing but canons in the church of 
St. Sepulchre, till the year 1114; and it is more than pro- 
bable, the knights were only inſtituted upon the ruins of the 
canons 400 years after, and that by pope Alexander VI. in 
order. to excite rich and noble perſons to viſit the holy places, 
by giving them the title of knights of the holy ſepulchre, and 
to this end, inſtituting an order under that name, whereof 
he reſerved the quality of maſter to himſelf and his ſucceſſors, 
— Leo X. and Clement VII. granted to the guardian of the 
religious of St. Francis, in the holy land, the power of mak- 
ing theſe knights; which power, firſt granted viva voce, was 
afterwards confirmed by a bull of Pius IV. 


In 1558, the knights of this order in Flanders, choſe Philip | 


II. king of Spain, their maſter; and afterwards his ſon ; 


but the grand maſter of the order of Malta prevailed on him | 


to reſign ; and when afterwards the duke of Nevers aſſumed 
the ſame quality in France, the ſame grand maſter, by his 


intereſt and credit, procured a like renunciation of him, and 


a confirmation of the union of this order to that of Malta. 
See MALTA. . 

SEPULCHRI pretium. See the article PERTIU. 

SEQUEL, SEQUELA, in logic, a conſequence drawn from 
ſome preceding propoſition, See CONSEQUENCE and Con- 
CLUSION. ; 
As, if I ſay, The human ſoul is immaterial ; and therefore im- 
mortal, the laſt member of the ſentence is a ſequel of the 
firſt. | 

SEQUENCE, in gaming, a ſeries or ſct of cards immedi- 
ately following each other in the ſame ſuit, or colour, 

We fay, a ſequence of four cards, of five, &c.—At picquet, 
theſe are called tierces, quarts, quints, &c. See PICQUET. 
SEQUEST RATION, SEqQUutsTRATIo, in common law, 
the act of ſeparating a thing in controverſy, from the poſſeſ- 

ſion of both parties, till the right be determined by courſe 

of law. 6 

This is of two ſorts; voluntary and neceſſary. | 
Voluntary SEQUESTRATION, is that which is done by conſent 

of both parties. 


Neceſſary Sv QUESTRATION, is that which the judge doth by 


his authority, whether the parties will, or not. 
SEQUESTRATION, in the civil law, is the act of the ordinary, 
diſpoſing of the goods and chattels of one deceaſed, whoſe 
eſtate no man will meddle with. . | 
A widow is alſo ſaid to ſequeſter, when ſhe diſclaims having 
any thing to do with the eſtate of her deceaſed huſband. 
Among the Romaniſts, in queſtions of marriage, where the 
wife complains of impotency in the huſband, ſhe is to be ſe- 
quefired into a convent, or the hands of matrons, till the 
proceſs be determined. | 
SEQUESTRATION, is alſo uſed for the act of gathering the 
fruits of a benefice void, to the uſe of the next incumbent. | 
In the time of the civil wars, ſegugſtration was uſed for 2 
| ſeizing of the eſtates of delinquents, for the uſe of the com- 
monwealth. N 5 5 3 


SEQUIN *, Zzcnin,  ZEccniNno, a gold coin ſtruck a. 


Venice, and in ſeveral parts of the grand ſeignior's ſtates. 

particularly Cairo; which laſt are called Turkþ ſequins, ol 

cherifs. See Colin and Moxe y. WY | 

* Ablancourt derives the word from cizicum, or cixicenicum; 

as ſuppoſing the ſequin firſt firuck ar Cizicum : Menage, from 

the Italian zecchino, of zecca, the name of the mint at: 
Venice. | 


At Conſtantinople, the ducats ſtruck in ſeveral parts of Ger- 


many, -are called Hungarian ſequins, See DUCAT. 

The value of theſe ſequins is different; thoſe of Venice ex- 

ceeding thoſe of Turkey and Germany, by: one. fifteenth. 
In the Eaſt-Indies the difference is ſtill more ſenſible: the 

Venetian ſequin being current for four rupees, and fix peſſas. 


SERAPH, or SERAPHIN, in the -hierarc 


| hy of angel; 
ſpirit of the firſt, or higheſt rank. See Ax * 
ARCH x. ä e eee 
The ſeraphs, or rather ſeraphim, make that claſ 
ſuppoſed to be the moſt inflamed with divine bo 5 
nearer and more immediate attendance on the thee f 
communicate their heat to the inferior, and-remoter oaks 


Hence their name, which is formed from the 
root, N, to burn, inflame. * 


SERAPHICK, ſomething belonging to the ſeraphim. de 


SERAPRH. 

Mr. Boyle has a treatiſe of /eraphick love, 
or the love of God. 

In the ſchools, St. Bonaventure is called the (vr 04); 

from his abundant zeal and ſervour. See . 25 
St. Francis, founder of the Cordeliers and F ranciſcans, is 
called the ſeraphick father, in memory of a viſion he ſaw on 
mount Alverna, after a faſt of forty days, accompanied with 
many other ſeverities: when, falling into an ecſtaſy, he fy 
a ſeraph glide rapidly from heaven upon him; which in. 
preſſed on him certain ſtigmata or marks, repreſenting the 
wounds which the nails and the ſpear made in our Saviour”; 
body, at his crucifixion. See FRanciscan. 


i. e. of divine love, 


SERAPHIM. See the article SERA PH. 
SERENADE, SERENATA, a kind of concert given in the 


night-time by a gallant, at his miſtreſs's door, or under her 
window, s * 

Sometimes it conſiſts wholly of inſtrumental muſick; ſome- 
times voices are added; and the pieces compoſed or played 
on theſe occaſions, are allo called ſerenades. 

We do not know whence the word ſhould be derived, unleſs 
from the French, ſerein, the dew falling in the night-time. 


SERENA gutta, in medicine, the ſame as amaureſe. See 


GUTTA ſerena and AMAUROSES. 


SERENE, Sa RRENus, a quality or title of honour given to 


certain princes, and chief magiſtrates of republicks. See 
T1ITLE and QUALITY, 

The king of England is ſtiled, the maſt ſerens: the ſame term 
is alſo applied to the doge of Venice. The pope, and the ſa- 
cred college writing to the emperor, to kings, or the doge, 
give them no other title but that of 9, ſerene. Indeed the 
Venetians ſet the title of ſerenity, above that of highneſs. See 
HiGHNEss. | A | 

In 1646, Wicquefort obſerves, there was a claſhing be- 
tween the courts of France and Vienna; becauſe the em- 
peror refuſed the king of France any other. title than that 
of ſerene —PBiſhops anciently were addreſſed under the title 
of ſerene. | 


The kings of France of the firſt and ſecond race, ſpeaking 


of themſelves, uſe no other quality, but nitre ſerenit?. The 
emperor gives no other title to the king of England, noi 
even to any other king, excepting the king of France. Tbe 


king of Poland, and other kings, give it to the electors. 


The emperor, writing to the electors or other princes of the 


empire, only uſes. the term dilection; but in treating with 


them, uſes elsgioral ſerenity to the electors; and ducal ſerenity 
to the other, princes. , See ELEcToOR, & 


n Gor 
3ERGE, in commerce, a woollen quilted ſtuff, manufactured 


on a loom with four treddles, after the manner of rateens, 
and other ſtuffs, that have the whale. -, See RATEEN Ec. 


The goodneſs of \/erges is known: by the quilting, 4 that 0 
cloths by the ſpinning, See CLoTH. 


Of ſerges there are various kinds, denominated. either _ 
the different qualities thereof, -or from the places where t 7 
are wrought.— The moſt conſiderable is the London 42 
now highly valued abroad, particularly in France, V de 
the manufacture is carried on with good ſucceſs, 

title of ſerge de fagon de Londres. 


Manufacture of Londo SxROES.— For . wool, the longeſt ö 


choſen for the warp, and the ſhorteſt for the-woof, Ele cl 
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or 9s. 4d. ſterling, and the Turkiſh /equin only for four ru- wet 
ho 1 | 95 2. | ther kind is uſed, it is firſt ſcoured, by putting ut in a copper 


pees, or q.. 5 ; | | 0 
SERAGLIO, among the Levantines, the palace of a prince, | of liquor, fomewhat moie than luke ne GR, ing 
or lord, See PALACE. 0 | | three quarts of ſair water, and one of urine. | 


9-4 F the 
ſtayed long enough therein to. difſo. ve, and take o . 
+ Ge. it is fired briſkly about with a wooden 8 
taken out of the liquor; drained and waſhed in A fu %4 
water; dried in the ſhade; beaten with ſticks. on Pr Led 
neck, to drive out the coarſer duſt and filth; andnan'P'| | 


At Conſtantinople, they ſay, the ſeraglio of the embaſſadoi 

of England, of France, &c.— The word is originally Per- 

ſian, where it has the ſame ſignificatio n 

The SERAGL10.1s uſed by way of excellence for the palace of | 

4 the grand ſcignior at Conſtantinople, where” he keeps bi 
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there is one co 


SERGEANT at ar 


SER 


* far prepared, it is greaſed with 
bane: * — Jars, F etined for the warp, 
ich large combs, heated in a little furnace for the 
e To clear off the oil again, the wool is put in a 
= NT” ſed of hot water, with ſoap melted therein : 
N taken out, Wrung, and dried, it is ſpun on 
wine 


clean with the 


i I, intended for the woof, it is only 
2 — N ſmall fine cards, then ſpun on the 
carde "onus being ſcoured of its oil. — Note, the thread 
ing poem? is always to be ſpun much finer, and better 
e than that of the woof. i 

al both for the warp, and the woof, being ſpun, 
bb thread divided into ſkains ; that of the woot is put 
N is (unleſs it have been ſpun upon them) fit {or the ca- 
W eve of the ſhuttle; and that for the warp wound on 
1. 101 wooden bobins, to fit it for warping. When 
y 2 it is ſtiffened with a kind of ſize, whereof, that 
4 of the ſhreds of parchment is held the beſt ; and when 
dry, is put on the loom. | * 1 
When mounted on the loom; the workman raiſing and fall- 
ing the threads (which are paſſed through a reed) by means 
of four treadles placed underneath the loom, which he makes 
to act tranſverſly, equally, and alternately, one after ano. 
ther, with his feet, in proportion as the threads are raiſed 

nd lowered, throws the ſhuttle acroſs from one ſide to the 
por and each time that the ſhuttle is thrown, and the 
chad of the woof croſſed between thoſe of the warp, ſtrikes 
it with the frame to which the reed is faſtened through whoſe 
teeth the threads of the warp pals z and this ſtroke he repeats 
twice, or thrice, or even more, till he judges the croſſing of 
the ſerge ſufficiently cloſe : thus he proceeds, till the warp is 
all filled with woof. | IR ; 
The ſerge now taken off the loom is carried to the fuller, 
who fulls, or ſcours it, in the trough of his mill, with a 


kind of fat earth, for the purpoſe, firſt purged of all ſtones 


and filth. After three or four hours ſcouring, the fuller's 
earth is waſhed out in fair water, brought by little and lit- 
tle, into the trough, out of which it is taken when all the 
earth is cleared: then, with a kind of iron pincers, or ply- 
ers, they pull off all the knots, ends, ſtraws, &c. ſticking 
out on the ſurface, on either ſide: then return it into the 
fulling trough, where it is worked with water ſomewhat 
more than luke-warm, with ſoap diſſolved therein, for near 
two hours. It is thea waſhed out, till ſuch time as the water 
becomes quite clear, and there be no ſigns of ſoap left : then 
it is taken out of the trough, the knots, &c. pulled off, and 
then put on the tenter to dry, taking care, as faſt as it dries, 
to ſtretch it out both in length and breadth, till it be brought 
to its juſt dimenſions. When well dried, it is taken off the 


tenter, dyed, ſhorn, and preſſed, See DyinG, PRESs- 
SING, and SHEERING, 


SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, a term in our law, applied 


to ſundry offices —SERGEANT at law, or of the coif, is the 
higheſt degree taken in the common law, as that of doctor 
is in the civil law, See DzGREr and DocTos. = 


 Sergeants were anciently called ſervientes ad legem, and ſervi- 


entes narratores : Mr. Selden adds, that they were alſo called 
aoetores legis ; though others are of opinion, that the judges 
are, more properly, the docteres legis, and ſergeants, the ba- 
chelors of : law,—Spelman obſerves, that however a ſergeant 
may be richer than all the doctors of the commons, yet a 
doctor is ſuperior in degree to a ſergeant ; for the very name 
of a doctor is magiſterial, but that of a ſergeant miniſterial. 
Hence the doctors are ſeated and covered when they plead ; 


but the /ergeants ſtand | ; 
their 25 nd uncovered at the bar, excepting ſor 


As theſe are ſuppoſed the moſt learned and experienced ; 


e is urt appropriated to plead in by themſelves, 
which is the common-pleas, where the 3 law of 


er grade Ley, uy obſerved, But they are not prohi- 
in ot s | 
firſt be 2 er courts, where the judges (who muſt 


Comnox-PLe a, call them brothers, See CourT and 


They are called by the kin 
them; commandins 
by a day aſſigned. * 
Out of theſe, one 
to plead for him i 


2's mandate, or writ, directed to 


is made the king's ſergeant (more may be) 
n all cauſes, elde treaſon. poo 


them to take upon them that degree, | 


SER; 


door, whilſt the band of penſioners ſtand foremoſt, and make 


a lane for the king; as they alſo do when the king goes to 
the houſe of lords, 

There ate four others created in the ſame manner; one, who 
attencs the lord chancellor; a ſecond, the lord treaſurer; a 
third, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons ; and a fourth, 
the lord mayer of London, on ſolemn occaſions. 

They have a conſiderable ſhare of the fees of honour, and 
travelling charges allowed them, when in waiting, viz. five 
ſhillings per day, when the court is within ten miles of Lon- 


don, and ten ſhillings when twenty miles off London: they 
are in the lord chamberlain's gift, 


SERGEANT, Or SERJEANT, in war, is an inferior officer in 


a company of foot, or troop of dragoons ; armed with a hal- 
bard, and appointed to ſee diſcipline obſerved, to teach the 
ſoldiers the exerciſe of their arms, to ſee due diſtances kept, 
to order, ſtraiten, form ranks, files, &c. See Orpicer, 


SERGEANTY, or SERjJEANTY, a ſervice anciently due 


to the king for lands held of him ; and which could not be 
due to any other lord. See TENURE and SERVICE. 
It is divided into grand and petty ſergeanty. 


Grand SERGEANTY, is where one holds land of the king by 


ſervice which he ought to do in his own perſon; as to bear 


the king's banner, or ſpear, aſſiſt at his coronation, or do 
ſome office in his court. 


Petit SERGEANTY, is where a man holds land of the king to 


yield him yearly ſome ſmall thing towards his wars ; as a 
ſword, dagger, bow, ſpurs, Cc. 

Coke, on Littleton, tells us, that Sir Richard Rockeſly held 
lands at Seaton, by grand ſergeanty, to be vantrarius regis, 
i. e. the king's fore-footman, when he went into Gaſcogne, 
till he had worn out a pair of ſhoes of the price of four- 
pence. | 

By the ſtatute, 12 Car. II. all tenures of any honours, ma- 
nors, lands, c. are turned into free and common ſoccage; 


but the honorary ſervice of grand ſergeanty are thereby con- 
tinued. See TENURE. 


SERIES, a continued ſucceſſion of things in the ſame order, 


and which have ſome relation or connection with each other. 
See CLAss, ORDER, c. 

Medals are formed into ſuites or ſeries's, both with regard to 
the metal, and to the ſubject. The different metals of me- 
dals, conſtitute three different ſeries's, in the cabinets of the 
curious; we mean, as to the order and arrangement of the 
ſeveral medals. — The gold ſeries, for inſtance, of imperials, 
amounts to about 1000 or 1200; that of filver may amount 
to 3000; and that of copper, in all the three ſizes, great, 
middle, and ſmall, to 6 or 7000.—Of theſe, the ſeries of 
middle copper is the moſt compleat and eaſily formed, as it 
may be brought down to the fall of the empire in the weſt, 
and the time of the Palæologi in the eaft. 

The /er:es's of medals are uſually formed from the fide called 
the head: in the firſt claſs, is diſpoſed the ſeries of kings: 
inthe ſecond, that of Greek and Latin cities ; in the third, 
the Roman conſular families; in the fourth, the imperial; 
in the fifth, the deities : to which may be added a ſixth 
ſeries, conſiſting of medals of illuſtrious perſons, _ 

There are alſo ſeries's of modern medals: that of the popes 
only commences from Martin V. in 1430. From that time 
we have a ſeries of papal medals, tolerably compleat, to the 
number of 5 or 600.—OQae might likewiſe have a ſeries of 
emperors from Charlemaign; provided one took in the cur- 
rent coins: but, in practice they commonly commence with 
Frederick II. in 1463.—The /eries of kings of France is 
the moſt numerous and moſt conſiderable of all the mo- 
dern kings. See MEDAL. | 


SERIES, in algebra, denotes a rank or progreſſion of quanti- 


ties, increaſing or decreaſing in ſome conſtant ratio; which, 
in its progreſs, approaching ſtill nearer and nearer ſome 
ſought value, is called a converging ſeries z and if infinitely 
continued, becomes equal to that quantity: whence its uſual 
appellation of infinite ſeries. See CONVERGING, Cc. 
Thus f fir 35 #7, c. make a ſeries, which always con- 
verges, or approaches to the value of 1, and infinitely con- 
tinued, becomes equal thereto, See INV FIN ITE, Ar- 
PROx IMATION, c. | CR 
The doctrine and uſe of infinite ſeries's, one of the greateſt 
improvements of the preſent age, we owe to Nic. 7 5 
of Holſtein, who, however, ſeems to have taken the Hrſt 


ſon of a king 22 . officer appointed to attend the per- hint of it from Dr. Wallis's arithmetick of infinites.—lt 
ſending, and to Rex Bp 'raitors, and perſons of quality of-] takes, place principally in the quadratures of curves; where, 
in judgment on a end the lord high-ſleward, when he ſits] as we frequently fall upon quantities, which cannot be ex- 
Of theſe by Bee Oy va preſſed by any preciſe definite numbers, ſuch as is the ratio 
—There ar; ON IY are not to be above 30 in the realm.] of the, diameter of a circle to the circumference ; we are 
each : they are called hy court, at 100 1 per annum ſalary] glad to expreſs them by a ſeries, which, infinitely continu- 
Suilh them from OO . s ſergeants at arms, to diſtin-] ed, is the value of the quantity required. See CIRCLE, 
mony; the perſon Kees. ey are created with great cere-] QUADRATURE, Cc. 

the mace on S 


3 before the king, his majeſty lays Nature, origin, and uſe of infinite SERIES's.— Though arith- 

at arms, 0 right ſhoulder, and ſays, Riſe "gy 4ts 3 2 / of 5 

lor the off re, for ever. They have, beſides, a patent 

h de, Which they hold for life 181 DE 
bey have their atte | 55 


metic furniſh us with very adequate and intelligible expreſ-— 
ſions for all rational numbers, yet it is very defective as to 


PR ts irrational ones; which are infinitely more numerous than 
tne band of gentleme ance in the preſence · chamber, where] the other; there being, ſor inſtance, an infinity of them 
ing at the 4 en-penſioners wait; and receiving the] between 1 and 2. Were it now required to find a mean 


vor, carry the maces before 


him to the chapel-] rroportional between 1 and 2, in rational numbers, which 
I | | | | 


: | alone 


alone are clearly intelligible, (the root of 2 being certainly 

a very obſcure idea) we could (till approach nearer and neafer 

to the juſt value of the quantity required, but without ever 

arriving at it: thus, if for the mean proportional between 1 

and 2, or the root of 2, we firſt put 1, it is evident we have 

not put enough; if we add g we put too much, for the 

ſquare of 1 ＋E is greater than two, If then we take away 

Z, we ſhall find we have taken away too much, and if we 
return , the whole will be too great: thus may we pro- 

ceed, without ever coming at the juſt quantity ſought, — 
Theſe numbers thus found, and thoſe found after the ſame 
manner to infinity, being diſpoſed in their natural order, 
make what we call an infinite ſeries. See NUMBER and 
SURD. 

Sometimes the ſeries's do not proceed by alternate additions 
and ſubtractions, but by ſimple additions, or an infinity of 
ſubtractions; according to the poſition of the firſt term. 
In all theſe l ſeries's it is viſible, that as all the terms 
are only equal to a finite magnitude, they muſt be ſtill de- 
creaſing; and it is even convenient that they be ſo, as much 
as poſſible, that one may take only a certain number of the 
firſt terms for the magnitude ſought, and neglect all the 
reſt. 

But it is not irrational numbers only, that are expreſſed in 
rational ones, by infinite ſeries's. Rational numbers them- 
ſelves may be expreſſed in the ſame manner: 1, for inſtance, 
being equal to the ſeries I & 3, fc. but there is this diffe- 


rence between them, that whereas irrational numbers can | 


only be expreſſed in rational numbers, by ſuch ſeries; ra- 
tional ones need no ſuch expreſſion. 

Among infinite ſeries's, there are ſome whoſe terms only 
make a finite ſum; ſuch is the geometrical progreſſion 4 4 4, 
Sc. and in general, all geometrical decreaſing progreſſions: 
in others, the terms make an infinite ſum ; ſuch is the har- 
monical progreſſion & + 3 K, Cc. See HARMoNICAL. It 
is not that there are more terms in the harmonical, than in 
the geometrical progreſſion, though the latter has no term 
which is not in the former, and wants ſeveral the former 
has ; ſuch a difference would only render the two infinite 
ſums unequal, and that of the harmonical progreſſion the 
greateſt : the cauſe lies deeper. 7 

From the received notion of infinite diviſibility, it follows, 
that any finite thing, e. gr. a foot is a compound both of 
finite and infinite : finite, as it is a foot ; infigite, as it con- 
tains an infinity of parts, into which it is diviſible —If 
theſe infinite parts be conceived, as ſeparated from one ano- 
ther, they will make an infinite ſeries, and yet their ſum 


only be a foot; only, no terms are to be here put, but ſuch 


as may, diſtin from each other, be parts of the ſame finite 
whole: now this is the caſe in the geometrical], decreaſing 
ſeries X 3 4, Ec. for it is evident, that if you firſt take I of 
a foot, then E of what remains, os Z of a foot, then 3 of 
what remains, or E of a foot; you may proceed to infinity, 
ſtill taking new decreaſing halves, all diſtin from each 
other, and which all together only make a foot. 

In this example, we not only take no parts but what were 
in the whole, diſtin from each other; but we take all that 


- were there; whence it comes to paſs, that their ſum makes 


the preciſe whole again : but were we to follow the geome- 
trical progreſſion 35 45, &c. that is, at firſt take 7 of a foot, 
and from what remains 2 of a foot, and from what ſtill re- 
mains 35 of a foot, &c. it is true, we ſhould take no parts but 
what were diſtint from each other in the foot; but we 
ſhould not take all the parts that were there, ſince we only 
take the ſeveral thirds, which are leſs than the halves; of 
conſequence, all theſe decreaſing thirds, though infinite in 
number, could not make the whole; and it is even demon- 
ſtrated, that they would only make half. —In like manner, 
all the fourths decreaſing to infinity, would only make one 
third, and all the hundredths, only the ninety-ninth part: 
ſo that the ſum of the terms of an nfinite ſeries decreaſing 
geometrically, is not only always finite, but may even be leſs 
than any finite quantity that can be aſſigned. 


If an infinite decreaſing ſeries expreſs parts which cannot | 


ſubſiſt in the whole, diſtinctly from each other; but ſuch, 


as to take their values, we muſt ſuppoſe the ſame quantity | 


taken ſeveral times, in the ſame whole; then will the ſum 
#f theſe parts make more than a whole, nay, infinitely 
more; that is, the Fic will be infinite, if the ſame quan- 
tity be taken an infinity of times,.— Thus, in the harmoni- 
cal progreſſion + 3 2, Cc. if we take + of a foot, or 6 


inches, then ; 4 inches, it is evident we cannot take further 
2 of a foot, or 3 inches, without taking 1 inch more than 


was left in the foot, Since then the whole is already ex- 
hauſted by the three firſt terms, we can take no more of 
the following terms; without taking ſomething already 
taken: and, fince thoſe terms are infinite in number, it 


is very poſſible that the ſame finite quantity may be repeated 


an infinite number of times, which will make the ſum of 
the ſeries infinite. 


We ſay poſſible; for though of two infinite ſeries's, the one 


may make a finite ſum, and the other an infinite; it is true, 
that there may be ſuch a /#ries, where the finites, having 


exhauſted the whole, the following ones, though infinite in 


SER 


number, ſhall only make a finite ; 
it is fares 17194. by the * 22 effec, ſince 


that there are ſeries's, whoſe ſums are leſs than the wj 
e, 


nay, infinitely leſs, it follows : 
ſeries's which mak: infinitely ary * * 
There are two ſurther remarks neceſſary to be 
ries's in general, 1. That there are ſome 
a certain number of terms, all the other terms, though ; 
nite in number, become each a cypher. Now out ink. 
dent, that the ſm of theſe ſeries's is finite, and call, f. c. 
they having only an appearance of infinity 7 tound; 
20. That the ſame magnitude may be expreſſed by 4; 
feries's ; and may be expreſſed both b ) Cifferen 


may be found, -and by another, hs he cn 


found, 
Geometry does not labour under the i ; 
metick : it expreſſes irrational numbers erscheinen, 
needs not have recourſe to infinite ſeries's, Thu thei and 
of a ſquare, whoſe ſide is 1, is known to be the { _. 
2.— But, in ſome other caſes, geometry itſelf i; "Tot of 
like embarraſs ; there being ſome right lines A e 
be expreſſed otherwiſe than by an infinite ſerie pr 'n = 
lines, whoſe ſum cannot be found : of which kind 1 
right lines equal to curves; ſo that in ſeeking, for i fl 4 
a right line equal to the circumference of a Circle 22 
that the diameter being 1, the line ſought will 5 ou 
2, plus 4, minus 3, plus 5, &c, See RecTiricatin, 
As to the finding of an infinite ſeries to expreſs te] 
ſought ; Mercator, the firſt inventor of the — wp 
by diviſion: but Sir If, Newton and M.. Leibnitz, hay 5 
proved the doctrine very conſiderably: the firſt $ng: * 
ſeries by the extraction of roots, and the ſecond b _ 10 
4 . 2 
o find a SERIES expreſſing a quantity ſought, by divi 
poſe a ſeries * expreſs 8 ra 
ac. Divide the dividend by the diviſor, as in comm 
arithmetick ; continuing the diviſion till the quotient few 
the order of the progreſſion, or the law, Aud 50 to which 
the terms proceed to infinity: ftill obſerving the rules of 
ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, about the chars. 
ing of the figns.—The proceſs carried on, the quaicne vil 
b—bobbet —bea 
be found — — — — Cc. in infinitum, 
"i AT 7 2 
Theſe ſour or five terms thus found, both the quotient and 
manner of the diviſion ſhew, that the quotient conſiſts of 
an infinite ſeries of terms, whoſe numerators are the powers 
of c, whoſe exponents differ from the number of the order 
by unity, whoſe denominators are the powers of a, and their 
exponents equal to the number of the order of the terms, 
E. gr. In the third term, the power of e is the ſecond in 
the numerator ; and the power of à the third in the deno- 
minator, DN | 
Hence, 19. Hh = 1 and a= 1 ſubſtituting this value for 
that, we have, in that quotient i- ec, Ec. to infi- 
4 | 


nity, Wherefore —— = 1 — c, Cc. in infni- 
tum, 12 | 

If then, ſecondly, the terms in the quotient continually de- 
creaſe, the ſeries will give a quotient as near the truth as 
poſſible, —E. gr. If b=1, c=1 and a= 2; theſe values 
ſabſtituted in the general ſeries, or the diviſion performed a 
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"8 

in the general example ; we ſhall find LET 
* 2 I . 

= +— +2, — A+: &c. Suppoſe then, the bend 
to be broke off in the fourth term; there will be a deficien- 
cy: but it will be Jeſs than . If it be broke off in the 
ſixth, there will be a deficiency, but that leſs than 28. The 
further therefore the ſeries is continued, the nearer it ap- 
proaches to truth, but never arrives at it 


After the like manner we find 1 — 1 * 
31 
| I 
2, = ir 2, Off. in infinitum |} = —= 1— 
| 41 


ST 


I 


81 — 238 Sc. in infimitum à = — Ar 


5+1 
827, Ec. in infinitum. This is a conſtant law, whereb/ - 
fractions, whoſe numerator is unity, may be expreſſed J 
infinite /zries's : thoſe ſeries's being all geometrical progte 
ſions, decreaſing in ſuch manner as that the numero, 
always unity ; and the denominator of the firſt term, * 
is alſo the exponent of the ratio, differs by unit) from | 
denominator of the fraction to be reſolved. _ be 
If the terms of the quotient be continually increaling, b., 
ſeries recedes ſo much the farther from the quotient as t 
continued longer; nor does it ever become equal to 1 
quotient, 1 be terminated, and have the 2 remain 
added under its ſign. E. gr. Suppoſe 1 the quo 
a | tient 
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jent will be ſaund 


1—2＋4—8-＋16—6 4-128, &c, 
ceds & by an exceſs of > ; two terms comes 
4 —_ nn excceds by 4 ; four fall ſhort by , 


ſhort x 7 ies be ſuppoſed terminate in —8; then 


will = 


„ 1—2＋44—8 
173 1. Therefore, — = {5 . Sup- 
I 


— — 
— — — 3 


= $2 
| ſeries to term 
poſe the general / c 


inate in —c? ; then will—— 
4 I ＋ 
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1+c 1+c 
d an infinite ſeries by | 
vr of finite  QUADRATURE of 
To find an infinite ſeries by the circle, 
a preſuppoſed ſeries, 


To extract the roots of an 8 See 3 EXTRACTION of roots. 


in nite ſeries, 
Reverſton of SERIES. 


SER MOLOGUS, SERMOLOGUE, 


See the article REVERSION. 
an eccleſiaſtical book 


compoſed of ſermons, or homilies of popes, and other perſons 


of eminence 


SERMON, funeral. 
SERMONES, 
the article SATYR. 


and ſanctity, formerly read at the feaſts of the 
conſeſſors, the Purification, All Saints, and on every day from 


Chriſtmas to the octave of the Epiphany. See HomiLy. 
See the article FUNERAL. 


the title which Horace gives his ſatyrs. See 


Criticks are divided about the reaſon of the name: the opi- 


nion of father Boſſu ſeems beſt grounded, A mere obſer- 


vance of feet, and meaſure, ſuch. as we find in Terence, 

Plautus, and in Horace's ſatyrs, he thinks, is not ſufficient 

to conſtitute verſe, to determine the work to be poetical, or 

to diſtinguiſh it from proſe : unleſs it have ſome further air, 

or character of poetry; ſomewhat of the fable, or the ſub- 
lime. See POETRY. | 

Hence it is, that Horace calls his ſatyrs, profe ſermones.—His 


odes have quite another air, and are therefore called, poems, | 


carmina. See Poem, PRosE and VERSIFICATION. 


SERMONIUM, in old records, a kind of interlude or. bif- | 


torical play, which the inferior orders of clergy, aſſiſted by 


boys, &c. uſed to act in the body of the church, ſuitable to] 


the ſolemnity of ſome feſtival or high proceſſion day, 


This is ſuppoſed to have been the origin of the modern dra- | 


ma, See ComeDy. 


a half, to 300 and 3 quarters. 


found in the blood and other humours. See LVYMuTrRHA. 


Degori defines it, a ſharp, bilious juice, approaching nearly 
the nature of blood ; but which, being — does 


not coagulate like the blood, See SERUM. 


Diſorders of the ſpleen are attended with 


neys help to p off ſeroſities. 


hemiſphere, 


 SEROSITY, in medicine, an aqueous, liquor, or lympha, 


are as follow. | 
Names and ſituations of the © Longitude j Latitude [ 
flars. Wn ; North. | 
0 y _ ile. i @ nf + a bh 
m 7 38 45 | 16 co 527 
8 42 07] 16 21 30 3 
; 10 33 34 | 22 10 Qo 
the neck and head 12 ay 88 17 50 2316 F 
5 | 12 30 00] 19 27 066 
13 17 04 is 32 06 6 
10 01 O4 29 59 117 
14 26 37 | 17 01 487 
9 57 20 32 58 55| 6 
5 14 45 1820 07 26 
Firſt of three under the j 16 49 $7] 17 27 54.6 
f n | | 
Putin bend of themes 4 2 3 5 327 
. d of the neck 17 35 18] 18 17 38 '6 
15 11 53 1535 48 446 
14 36 42 28 31 007 
Middle under the jaw 13 00 571 33 2438167 
bade eee d. 12 5 484% 
0 | 
Preced. in ih. ek 3 15373734 14 fg 
Þ; om. of the ch; he head, or in 12 51 05 38 08 21 5 
The he 2 before the 2d bene 1 — 1 36 59 $54 "y 
oſlerior * of the neck 3 i 32 6 9 
the zd bend m 1 25 31 82 
ys 9 46127 39 25|6 
O I. II. Ne, CXL. | 


' SERON of almonds, is the quantity of two hundred weight; 
of aniſe· ſeeds, from 3 to 400; of caſtle-ſoap, from 200 and | 


ſeroſities : the kid- | 


SERPENS, in 3 ws a conſtellation in the northern | 

> Called more particularly ſerpens ophiuchi, I 
The ſtars in the conſtellation 7 in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue are 17; in Tycho's 19; in the Britannic catalogue | 
59. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, c. whereot | 


| North in the preceding hand 
7 South and ſubſequent 


SER 


Names and ſituations of the © Longitude 


Latitude. | = 
2 North | &: 
. o 7 ” a 41.0: 5 
That following the lucida to north, m 14 36 34 | 36 02 6 
by Tycho reckon. the 16 oph. 18 04 56 | 26 34 + 4 
South of U in roat of the neck 15 37 03 | 34 21 30 3 
21 31 4616 51 006 
A ſmall one under that 16 21 06 | 33 — 361 6 
30 
Behind 2d bend before oph. hand 21 37 08] 16 16 11 | 4 
Subſequent before the 2d bend 20 27 o5 | 21 47 38|6 
In mouth, in middle of ] of head 15 26 47 | 37 08 504 
Subſequent behind the zd bend 21 57 1316 41 496 
That following thelucida tothe ſouth 19 59 22 | 24 02 os | 3 
35 
North againſ the noftrils in the U] of 15 11 21 O1 4 3 
the head 18 16 18 1 41 18 6 
2 19 58 18] 28 1 
In temples, 1 ſubſequent of (J 18 23 04 | 35 — = 4 
That without the head to north 17 48 23] 42 28 52| 4 
40 | 
23 12 27] 30 15 16 6 
23 45 5$] 28:58 33] 7 
21 23 30 | 37 15 08 2 
22 29 5937 03 33 
That following preced. oph. hand 29 og 54 22 16 - 5 
45 
4 3 31 | 28 0% 57 : 
| 11 07% 23 
iſt of 3, behind oph hind thigh 15 x 39 AA. 2 4 
| Theſe 3 Tycho ranks am. thoſe of oph. 16 12 46 | 10 08 59 6 
South of 2 following this. 20 13 23] 7 59 05 4 
50 
North of theſe 21 07 05 | 10 32 525 
In laſt bend, behind oph. hand 25 47 32 19 47 52 3 
Laſt but one of the tail V1 31 03] 20 31 56 3 
Of three ſmall ones an 3 06 51] 23 29 53 6 
| that | ſouth 3 38 38] 21 17 24|6 
E : | 
| Middle and ſubſequent 4 19 15 | 22 14 04 | 6 
| 11 31 28] 29 19 27| 6 
In extremity: of the tail 11 26 30 | 26 54 41 3 
Small one adjacent to this VP 11:31 48 1 25 13 45 J 6 
: 


i 


,, oo oi 


SERPENT, a muſical inftrument, ſerving as. a baſs to the 


cornet, or ſmall ſha wm, to ſuſtain a chorus of ſingers in a 
large edifice. 

It has its name ſerpent, from its figure ; as conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral folds or: wreaths, which ſerve to reduce its length, which 
would otherwiſe be ſix or ſeven feet. 

It is uſually covered with leather; and conſiſts. of three 
parts; a mouth-piece, a neck, and a tail.—It has fix holes 
by means whereof it takes in the compaſs of two octaves. 


'SERPENT ARIA, a medicinal plant, called by the anci- 
ents piſtalochis, and dracunculus ; by us properly, ſnake-rot, 


and dragon's wort. 


The ancients were only acquainted with two kinds of this 


plant; the great and the /mall:. but ſince the, diſcovery of 


America, botaniſts have added ſeveral others; as, the ſer- 


pentaria Virgmiana, or Virginia ſnake-rogt : beſides that of 


Canada, and that of Braſil. 


They are all ſuppoſe to be alexipharmicks, or counter- poi 


ſons; and as ſuch are ingredients in Venice-treacle. The 
great ſerpentaria, called by the ancients dracunculus major, 
has its ſtem very ſtreight, ſmooth, and marked with red 
ſpots, like the ſkin of a ſerpent ; whence, probably, as 
much as from its virtues, it is, that it takes its name.—Its 
root is big, round and white, covered with a thin ſkin. 

The ſmaller ſerpentaria has its ſtalk much like that of the 
larger, only its leaves are like thoſe of ivy; whereas thoſe 


of the larger are folded in one another, after the manner of 


ba ſtard rhubarb,—Its root is round and bulbous, | 
The ſerpentaria of Virginia, called alſo celubrina Virginiana, 


or Virginianum, ſerpentaria nigra, and contrayerva of / 


irginia, has its leaves green and large, almoſt in figure of 
a heart; its fruit round, and its root, which is of a very 
ſtrong aromatick ſmell, has, at bottom, an infinite number 
of long ſmall filaments, repreſenting a kind of beard. 
It was firſt brought into Europe from Virginia by the Eng- 
liſh ; where it is eſteemed a ſovereign antidote againſt the 
bite of the rattle ſnake. We are told by travellers, that this 
root not only cures the bite of the rattle ſnake but that that 
animal flies the ſmell thereof: for which reaſon the Indian, 
and other travellers, always carry it with them on the end 
of a ſtaff, to preſent towards the ſnake, when, by chance, 
they meet it. i canes | 


SERPENTARIUS, in aſtronomy, a. conſtellation of the 


northern hemiſpbere, called alſo Op4:uchus, and anciently 
> au ee Sce: CONSTELLA'TION. | 

he ſtars in the conſtellation ſerpentarius in Ptolemy's ca- 
talogue are 29; in Tycho's 25 ; in the Britannic catalogue 


69. The longitudes, latitudes,” magnitudes, Oe. whereof 


are as follow. 


Names tad Sei of the. 8 Longitude Latitude. = 


wie og e 29 * 


North in the preceding knee 


11 


| m 27 58 18 17 17 1 N43 


10 4516 28 20N [3 4 


78 58 200 13 00 18N [5 
Names 
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j Names and ſituations of the 2 Longitude Latitude. | Z \SEaPESTIST, cclumm,: See the article 
AN | _— N 4 ö 4 001 Lu ure. 
| as. 3 1 | 8 8 | ies See the article G Lge; 
| | | South in the preceding leg 2 3 14 18] 1.36 ogN 2 a tetter = 4 yok 177 of, herpes, Popularly ealley 
1H; Under the ſoa! of preceding foot 4 07 580 1 42 35 8 6 Og. nest. 
10 AY It conſiſts of a number of very ſmall poſtules riſin 
, m 28 53 o5| 26 22 14N[6 each other, ſometimes in a circular torm, with — 1 
q Middle in the preceding leg 2 3 40 251] 3 16 32N[4 and itching. It never comes to digeſtion, and . 
| North of theſe 4 21 26] 5 14 41N]4 without difficulty. _ For after it appears to ha et Cured 
In preceding heel 5 19 53] © 28 40 N55 extinguiſhed, it frequently breaks 10 TY Bo ve been vite 
In the cubitus of preceding arm 1 15 38] 23 35 38N[4 ſons of the year, —T he common people S vr certain fea. 
10 | e une ink: but where the diſeaſe is fixed, ſome e mary 
1 . 7 5 dl 8 18 . be firſt applied. See LIc HEN, Imeiticgo ao 
| | | ; 23 19 19 34 17N|6 |®ERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſe] 
South in preceding knee 563 55111 25 27N[3 from their reſemblance in ſhape, to a ſaw, Such are - 
Informis between the legs 58 10] 4 28 25 NJ5 6 SSRRATUS anticus minor, Which ariſes thin and fleſh 
15 | the ſecond, third, fourth, and fiſth ſuperior ribs, and 10 ey 
30 28 25 10 57N[5 6] ing obliquely, is inſerted fleſhy into the proceſſus — 
17 461212 34N : of the ſcapula, which it draws forward. It alſo . 
1 5 4 18 N 6 reſpitation.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 10 Ps in 
38 7 24 17 oN SERRATUS anticus majer, comes from the whole baſis of the 
PA | ſcapula, and is inſerted into the ſeven true ribs, and firſt of 
18 1527 27 N © the 7 * 2 many diſtinẽt portions, repreſenting the 
oz oz | 11 38 ooN[5 teeth of a ſaw.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fg. 7. u. 15, 15, 


fig. 1. n. 42. fig. 2. n. 26. 
SERRATUS poſticus ſuperior, ariſes by a broad and thin ten 

don, ſrom the two inferior ſpines of the vertebræ of tle 
neck, and the three ſuperior of the back, and growin 
fleſhy, is inſerted into the ſecond, third, and fourth ihe 
by ſo many diſtinet indentations. —See Tab, Hrat, (My, 
fig. 7. u. 31. | | | 
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8 
25 | 
Preceding of 2 in fore ſhoulder 6 
Subſequent | 7 30 1231 52 20N 
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8 
8 
8 
13 
15 
15 
15 
16 
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1 75 Ser * * = N * * 7, : 


his bulls, the ſervant of the ſervants of God, ſervus ſervarun 
Dei. The firſt who uſed the appellation, as Diaconus tells 


3 
6 
6 
4 
6 | 1 
| 38 08 36 15 2oN[6 T heſe two help to draw the ribs upwards, and bring them 
30 to right angles with the vertebræ; and, conſequently, make 
1 42 45] 36 13 35N 6 the cavity of the thorax wider and ſhorter, 
Againſt the Hind knee 39 = : . 5 8 2 | | SERRATVUS pgfficus inferior, arifes by a broad and thin tendon 
ks hes of ob bot foes 48 2 3 24 16 80 5 from the three inferior ſpines of the vertebræ of the back, 
| 150 320 08 867 and from the two ſuperior of the Joins: its fibres, aſcending 
35 || obliquely, grow fleſhy, and are inferted by four indenta- 
7 12 46] 3 29 39 86 7| tions, into the four laſt ribs. 
In the back of the hind foot 16 06 17] 1 08 53 816 SERVAGE. See the article SERVICE. 
* 8 n 11 48 4737 18 55N|3 |SERVANT, Sgavus, a term of relation ſignifying a 
n the tibia of the hind leg 16 34 52| 2 04 47% p perſon who owes and pays a limited obedience for 2 
6 17 00 23] 1 42 2 7] certain time, to another, in quality of maſter, See Mas- 
Bright one in the ſoal of the foot 2| 147 38 8 * 1 
S e Cr bs ne: 5 4 = 3 8 : : The Romans, beſides their ſlaves, whom they alſo called 
17 43 57 9 54827 ſervi; had another kind of ſervants whom they called 
Ot : 18 31 15 6 34 12 806 nexi and addidti, who were ſuch as being in debt, were 
F receding E. of hind ſoot 18 or 32] o 53 48 8845 delivered up to their creditors by the prætor, to work out 
In the middle of the back 16 15 52 27 20 39N[5 — 22 e 
n os Luck hae 2 A . 5 8 38 18 8 5 The pope, out of his wonderful humility, calls himſelf in 
7 
6 


Preceding of 2 following the foot 20 46 26] 1 28 55 N 


WRT. us, were pope Damaſus and Gregory the great; which laſt | 
In ophiuchus's head 18 og 32035 53 16N 2 is ſaid to have uſed it to check, by his modeſty, the arro- 
ws | 18 06 51136 27 27N|7 gance of John, patriarch of Conſtantinople, who took the 
NR _— 3 GY * 33 75 15 22 4 title of cumenical. Du Cange adds, that the title /ervant 
0 21 ! i 
North of 2 in poſterior ſhoulder 21 > = 27 5 N ; _— aſſumed by ſome biſhops, ſome kings, and Toms 
a 26 N SERVETISTS, the diſciples or followers of Michael Lerve- 
ox Ny 21 22 4626 01 24N17 poet Mn ce 
South in the hind ſhoulder 22 18 32|26 og 2oN|3. tus, the ring-leader of the antitrinitarians of theſe laſt ages. 
T 24 31 30] 1 24 08 S|5 See ANTITRINITARIAN, de re 
Soth in the hind hand 25 25 16113 42 45N[5 In reality, however, Servetus had not.any diſciples as be- 
| 25 46 01] 5 28 51N[7 ing burnt, together with his books, at Geneva, in 1553, 
ona | | before his d APE had time to take root.— But the name 
Of three informes be-) north 2 27 51 03N ogg ors. rounds — es 
hind the poſterior $ middle 4 > 5 | w 5 4 55 N : 5 Servetiſts is given to the modern antitrinitarians, becauſe 
ſhoulder .. ſouth _ 26 09 1724 47 NA they follow the footſteps he had marked out. N 
North in the poterior hand 26 27 33 [15-18 O6N 5 Sixtus Senenſis calls the anabaptiſts, Servetiſts, and ems to 
That following middle informis 27 09 1626 03 54N|4 uſe the two terms indifferently. The truth is, in man) 
| 5 | things, the ancient anabaptifts in Switzerland, c. 
North of thoſe following the head 27 47 41132 11 53 N6 in with Servetus. See ANABAPTIST. 
pan 1 _ um 2 49 4333 25 2 8 As the books that he wrote againſt the trinity are Ver — 
- 1 28 21 27 2 , : ; I 
lowing the ſhould. 5 cl W129 4 26 14 35 N 6 his real ſentiments are but little known: M. Simon, 


| had a copy of the firſt edition, delivers them at large in lis 
SERPENTINE verſes, are ſuch as begin and end with the | critical hiſtory. "1 
ſame word, —As, _ | | Though Servetus uſes many of the ſame arguments f 
| Ambo flirentes etatibus, Arcades ambo. the trinity, as the Arians, yet be profeſſes himſelf mY : 
SERPENTINE, in chymiſtry, a worm, or pipe of copper, or | from their ſentiments. He alſo oppoſes the _—_ 
pewter, twiſted into a ſpiral, and aſcending from the bot- | ſome things; and declares his diſſent from the w_ 12 
tom of the alembick to the capital, and ſerving as a refrige- | Paulus Samoſatenus; though Sandius miſtakenly c not 
ratory in the diſtillation of brandy and other liquors. See with having the fame ſentiments. In effect, 3 1 80 
REFRIGERATORY and DISTILLATION. ſeem to have had any fixed regular ſy em of 5 1 
SERPENTINE marble, or /tone, a kind of marble called by | leaſt not in the firſt edition of his book againſt the . 
the antients phites, from the Greek «@;, ſerpent, as being | publiſhed in 1531, under the title, de trinmtalis 75 ra- 
ſpeckled like a ſerpent's ſæin. See MARBLE and STONE. | libri ſepiem, per Michaelem Serverum, alias Reves, | 
"Che ground of the ſerpentine is blackiſh ; but it is beſet with gonia Hiſpanum. eee HO f the myſte- 
green and yellowiſh ſtains, ſtreaks, &c. being withal exceed The year following he publiſhed his dalogs my Ide 
ing hard, precious and antique. 1 4F ry of the trinity. In the preface to which la 1 
The ſcarceneſs of the ſerpentine is ſuch as only allows it to] clares himſelf diſſatisfied therewith.—It was 2 greater 
be uſed by way of incruſtation.—The largeſt pieces we | | he undertook another on the ſame ſubject, 0 * Jingle be- 
know of, are ſome tables in the compartiments of the attic | extent; which did not appear till the year 55 3, the copies 
of the Pantheon; and two columns in the church of St.] fore his death, Thoſe of Geneva having Ry bove two or 
Laurence in Lucina at Rome. | of this edition, had it burnt 3 nor 8 5 ny where! 
| There is alſo a kind of ſerpentine brought from Germa- |. three that eſcaped; one of which Mw NA at Dublin. 
| ny, uſed to make veſſels of, but not in building. book was printed, but is no in the c ese en 
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Baſe SzRvICE, ? - C(VIiLLENAGE, 
Bord SERVICE, | | Bop, 
Foreign 8 RVICE, ! _© TFOREIGN, 
Honorary S:RvICE, see the articles 4 Honorary, 
Knights SERVICE, KNIOHTr, 
Military SERVICE, + | | MiILITARx, 
Rent 9 1 LRENT. 
Ocelty of Ss RvIC E, IM OveLTY 

Suit of SERVICE, : Sec the articles For; 8 


SER 


+ to the preſs, ſecretly, in England; but be- 


I gr d the impreſſion was ſeized and deſtroyed, 
ing 8 


eh the tenants by reaſon of his fee, owes to the lord. 

dee Fun. * divers diviſions of ſervice, viz. into 

4 denen, ; military and baſe; intrinſic and ex- 
erfand; 


per the ſtatute 12 Car. II. ae all 
. 3 _ free and common ſoccag uch of 


{et aſide. Vet it may not be amiſs to men- 


tenures arc f 
that learning 18 
tion how the ſe 
cient law- books. 


Perſonal SERVICE» is that to be performed by the perſon. — 
e& ti 


: a ſlave to his maſter. 
2 — * 3 or ruſtic ; which two kinds 

_— ot in the place, but the thing.—The firſt is that 
3 a building or houſe, in whatever place ſituate, 
—_— ity or country; as the keeping a drain, a viſta, or 
the like. a . 

„ Se 8, are thoſe due for grounds where there is no 

1 the right of paſſage through ways, &c. 

Mixt SERVICE, is that due from the perſon, by reaſon of the 

thing, as an uſu-fruit, &c. See SERGEANTRY, 
Qur ancient law-books tell us of lands held of the king, by 
the tenant's letting a fart before the king on new year's-day ; 
others, by furniſhing the king with whores whenever he 
travelled that way; others, by bringing the king a meſs of 
pottage at his coronation feaſt, &c. f Fs 

There are alſo natural SERVIC Es.—For inſtance, if a man 
cannot gather the produce of his lands without paſſing 
through his neighbour's grounds, the neighbour is obliged to 
a o a paſlage, as a natural ſervice. | 

Firenſic, or extrinſic SERVICE, SERVITIUM forenſicum, &c. 
was a ſervice which did got belong to the chief lord, but to 

=; 

It — forenſic and extrinſic, becauſe done pris, out of 
doors; and extra ſervitium.— We meet with ſeveral grants 
in the monaſticon, of all liberties, with the apurtenances, 
aluvs forenſi ſervitio. | 

Pane i + E, SERVITIUM intrinſicum, that due to the 
chief lord alone, from his vaſſals within his manor. 

Frank SERvICE, SERVITIUM liberum, a 2 done by the 
ſeudatory tenants, who were called liberi homines, and diſſinct 
fcom vaſſals: as likewiſe was their ſervice ; for they were 
not bound to any baſe ſervices, as to plough the lord's 
lands, &c. but only to find a man and horſe to attend the 
lord into the army or court, 


SERVIENTES wirgatores. See VIRGATORES. 
SERVITES, an order of religious, denominated from their 
vow ing a peculiar attachment to the ſervice of the virgin. 
The order was founded by ſeven Florentine merchants, 


who, about the year 123 3, began to live in community on 


mount Senar, two leagues from Florence. In 1239, they 
eceived from the biſhop, the rule of St. Auguſtin; with a 
black habit, in lieu of a grey one which they had wore be- 


fore —In 1251, Bonfilio Monaldi, one of the ſeven, of ſim- 


le prior of mount Senar, was named general. | 
The order was approved of by the council of Lateran, not- 
withſtanding the decree it had paſſed to prevent the multi- 
plication of religious orders. And it was again approved by 
cardinal Ray nerius, legat of pope Innocent IV; who put it 
8 the protection of the holy ſee. The ſucceeding popes 
my granted it a great many favours, particularly Alexander 
hogs Innocent VIII.—It has alſo undergone ſome re- 
At preſent it conſiſts of twenty-ſeven provinces. Tt is be- 
72 famous in Italy, by the hiſtory of the Council of 
3 ay. — Fra. Paolo, a Venetian, who was a religious ſer⸗ 
. * „ Hermant gives this order the name of the annun- 
Cate, doubtleſs 
pred N religious of the annunciate, becauſe in thoſe 
3 8 church is dedicated under that name. F. Ar- 
- . 2 derives the name ſervitei, ſervants of the holy 
as wy hence; that when they appeared for the firſt 
i _ e black habit given them by the biſhop, the ſuck- 
S | iaren cried out; Behold the ſervants of the virgin.—- 
S RTT are alſo nuns of this order. | 
SERVITE. Per que SERVITIA., See the article PER. 
SIT. conſuetudinibus, See CONSUETUDINIBUS, 
dal in the univerſity of Oxford, a ſcholar or 
3 2200 attends or waits on another for his mainte- 


3 of bills, de 
ar ee 
or 9 the king's. bench, as were ſent abroad with bills 


eo ſummon men to that court. They ate now 


from this miſtake, that in ſome cities of Italy, 


note ſuch ſervants or meſſengers of the 


„„ 


commonly called tip-fAdves, See TIP-STAVES, Mar: 
SHAL, Sc. 5 


CE, or St RVAOGE, SeRvVITIUM, in law, a duty SERVITUDE, the condition of a ſervant, or rather fave, 
: n 
- . 


See SLAVE and SERVANT. 
Under the declenſion of the Roman empire, a new kind of 
ſervitude was introduced, different from that of the ancient 
Romans: it conſiſted in leaving the lands of ſubjugated na- 
tions to the firſt owners, upon condition of certain rents, 
and ſervile offices, to be paid in acknowledgment, Hence 
the names of ſervi cenſiti, adſeriptitii and addicti globe: fome 
whereof were taxable at the reaſonable diſcretion of the 
lord; others at a certain rate agreed on; and others were 
mainmortable, who, having no legitimate children, could 
not make a will to above the value of five-pence, the lord 
being heir of all the reſt : others were prohibited marrying, 
or going to live out of the lordſhip. Moſt of which ſervices 
{till ſubſiſt in one province or other of France; though all 
aboliſhed in England. —Such was the original of our tenures, 
Sc. See TENURE, Vassar, VILLAIN, Ec. 
SERUM, a thin, tranſparent, watry liquor, ſomewhat ſaltiſh, 
which makes a conſiderable part in the maſs of blood. See 
HunMovur and SERoSITY, 
The blood conſiſts of two kinds of parts; the cruor, or red 
part; and the ſerum, or wheyiſh, limpid part. See BLoop. 
Mr. Boyle, and ſome others, have taken the ſerum to be 
more ponderous than the cruor; but Dr. Jurin, in the Phi- 
loſophilcal T ranſaQions, from repeated experiments, aſſures 
us of the contrary. See Ckvnn, 
The ſerum is, in reality, the ſame with the lympha: it is 
carried by the arteries throughout the ſeveral parts of the 
body; whence it returns partly in the veins, and partly in 
the lymphatick veſſels. See LymPHaA. 
The uſe of the rem is to nouriſh the parts of the body; 
and to render the chyle and blood more fluid, See Nu- 
TRITION. 


Urine and ſweat, are nothing but ſerum drained of their 


the blood in the glands of the kidneys and ſkin. See Urine 
and SWEAT. 


The redundancy and other vices in the ſernm, are the cauſe 

of various diſeaſes, See DistAse. 

SESAMOIDEA ova, in anatomy, ſeveral very ſmall bones, 
placed between the joints of the fingers and toes, to for- 

ly them, and prevent diflocations, See FINGER and 
OE. | 

They have their name from their reſemblance in figure and 

ſize, to a grain of ſeſlamum: from ſeſamum, and ., 


or mn.” | 
SESQUT, a Latin particle, ſignifying a whole and a half; 


which, joined with altera, terza, quarta, &c. is much uſed 
in the Italian muſick, to expreſs a kind of ratio's ; particu- 
larly ſeveral ſpecies of triples. See RAaT1o. 

The ratio expreſſed by /z/quz, is the ſecond ratio of inequa- 
lity, called alſo ſuper-particular ratio; and is, when the 
greater term contains the leſs, once, and ſome certain part, 
over: as 3: 2; where the firſt term contains the ſecond 


once, and unity over; which is a quota part of two. 


Now, if this part remaining, be juſt half the leſs term, the 
ratio is called Jeſqut altera : if the remaining part be a third 
part of the leſſer term, as 4: 3, the ratio is called /z/qur- 
tertia, or ſeſqui-terza - if a fourth part, as 5: 4, the ratio 
is called /e/qui-quarta ; and thus to infinity, ftill adding to 
ſeſqui the ordinal number of the ſmaller term. 

In Engliſh, we ſometimes ſay, /e/qui-alteral, or ſeſqui-alterate, 
ſefqui-third, gu Arrives &c. Though this is a little hybrid. 
As to the kinds of triples expreſſed by the particle /z/qur, they 
are theſe, — The greater perfect SESQUI-ALTERATE,. Which 
is a triple, where the breve 1s three meaſures, or ſemi-breves, 
and that without having any. point or dot annexed to it. 


| Greater imperfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, which is where the 


breve, when pointed, contains three meaſures, and without 
any point, two, 


Leſſer perfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, Which is where the ſemi- 


Leſſer imperfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, a triple, where the 
ſemi-breve, with a point, contains three meaſures, and two 
without. | 8 | | 
According to Buontempi, one may likewiſe call the triples 
5 and , ſeſqui-alterates. 8 

SESQI:1-OCTAVE, is a kind of triple, marked C 5, called 
by the Italians, nonupla di crome, where there are 9 quavers 
in every meaſure or bar, in lieu of 8. 

Dupla SS- VARTA, is a kind of triple, marked C 2, 
called by the Italians, nonupla di ſemiminime, where there are 
9 crotchets in each meaſure, inſtead of 4; that is, three 
crotchets to each time, 5 | 

SESQUI-ALTERATE, in geometry and arithmetic, is a ratio 
between two lines, two numbers, or the like, where one of 
them contains the other once, with the addition of an half. 
See RATIo. _ | 

Thus 6 and ꝗ are in a /z/qui-alterate ratio; fince 9 contains 
6 once, and 3, which is half of 6, over: and 20 and 30 
are in the ſame; as 30 contains 20, and half 20 or 10. 


7 


fenen in muſic, a concord reſulting from the 
1 ſounds 


nutritious parts, by repeated circulations, and ſecreted from 


breve contains three meaſures, and that without any point. 


SET 


ſounds of two ſtrings, whoſe vibrations, in equal times, 10 
to each other in the ratio of 5 to 6, See DIT ONE. 

SESQUI-DUPLICATE ratio, is, when of two terms, the 
greater contains the leſs twice, with half another over : as 

ß and 6; 50 and 20, See RATIO. 

SESQUIQUADRATE, an aſpect, or poſition, of the 
planets, when at the diſtance of four ſigns and an half, or 
135 degrees, from each other. See Asp Rer. 

SESQUIQUINTILE, an aſpect of the planets, when 108 
degrees diſtant from each other. See QUINTILA and 
ASPECT. 

SESSION, S:s510, denotes each fitting, or aſſembly, of a 
council, See Councir. 

In quoting councils, we fay, in ſuch a /z/fion, ſuch a canon, 
Se. 

Ses510N of Parliament is the ſeaſon, or ſpace, from its meeting 
to its prorogation, or diſſolution. See PROROGATION and 
ParLIAMENT. 

SESSION, in law, denotes a fitting of juſtices in court, upon 
their commiſſion.— As, the .in of oyer and terminer, &c. 
Quarter. ſeſions, called general-ſeſſions, or open. ſeſſions, ſtand 
oppoſite to eſpecial, otherwiſe called privy. ſeſſions, which are 
procured upon ſome ſpecial occaſion, for the more ſpeedy 
diſpatch of juſtice. See QUARTER-SESSIONS. 
Petit-ſeſſions, or latutc-ſeſſions, are kept by the high-conſta- 
ble of every hundred, tor the placing of ſervants, See STA- 
TUTE. 

Kirk Sxssroxs. See the article Kirk. 

SESTERCE, SEsTERTIUs, a filver coin, in uſe among 
the ancient Romans, called alſo nummus, and ſometimes 
nummus ſeſtertius. See CHIN and NUMMUs., 

The /e/terce was the fourth part of the denarius, and origi- 
nally contained two as's and an half ; eſtimated in Engliſh 
money, at ſomewhat above one penny half-penny ſarthing. 
The /e/terce was at firſt denoted by LLS; the two L's ſig- 
niſying two libræ, and the S half. But the librarii, aſter- 
wards, converting the two L's into an H, expreſſed the 
fefterce by HS. 

The word ſeſtertius was firſt introduced by mp of abbre- 
viation for ſemi/tertius, which ſignifies two, and a half of a 
third, or litterally, only half a third; for in expreſſing half 
a third, it was underſtood, that there were two before. 
Some authors make two kinds of /c/terces ; the les, called 


ſe}tertius, in the maſculine gender; and the great one, called | 


ſellertium in the neuter : the firſt, that we have already de- 
ſcribed; the latter containing a thouſand of the other, or 
8/. x5. 1d. F of our money.—Others will have any ſuch 
diſtinction of great and little /e/erces, unknown to the Ro- 
mans: /e/tertius, ſay they, was an adjective, and ſignified 
as ſeſtertius, or two as's and a half: and when uſed plurally, 
as in quinguaginta ſeſtertium, or (c/lertia, it was only by way 
of abbreviation, and there was always underſtood millia, 
thouſands : this laſt is the more probable opinion. 

To be qualified for a Roman knight, an eſtate of four hun- 
dred thouſand /e/erces was required; and, for a ſenator, 
eight hundred thouſand. 

Authors alſo mention a copper ſe/terce, worth about 4 of a 
penny Engliſh. 

SESTERCE, SESTERTIUs, Was alfo uſed in antiquity, for a 
thing containing two wholes and a half of another: as as 
was taken for any whole, or integer. See As. 

SESTUPLO, in muſic. See the article SEXTUPLE. | 

SET HIANS, or S£THINIANS, SETHIANI, Or SETHINIA-' 
NI, a branch of the ancient gnoſticks ; thus called, be- 
cauſe of their pretending to fetch their origin from Seth, ſon 
of Adam, whom they called Jeſus and Chriſt ; from an opi- 
nion, that Seth and Jeſus were the ſame perſon, who came 
down from heaven two ſeveral times. 

As the Sethians had the ſame philoſophy with the other 
gnoſticks, they had numerous other fables in their ſyſtem. 
See GNO5STICKS. : 

They pretended to have ſeveral books of the ancient patri- 

archs ; particularly, ſeven of their great maſter Seth: be 

ſides one of Abraham, full of manifeſt falſities, which yet 
they called apocalypſe, or revelation. The book called the 
little Geneſis, anciently very common in the churches of the 
eaſt, was borrowed from them. From this book they learn- 
ed the name of Seth's wife, who, they ſay, was called Ho. 
ræa.— Some imagine, they borrowed a great many of their 
ſictions from the Helleniſt Jews. | 

SETTER. See the article SEPTIER. a 

SETON, SETACEUM, in chirurgery, &c. a kind of topical 
remedy, uſed like a cautery, or an ifſue, to divert defluxi- 
ons from the eyes ; by making a wound in the ſkin of the 
hind-part of the neck, which is kept ſuppurating, by means 
of a little ſkain of filk, or cotton, paſſed through it. 

Setons are alſo applied to ſuch as are apt to fall into epileptic 
fits. They are of more efficacy than a common iſſue, but 
are preſcribed with much the ſame intention. See Is8vE, 
The like operation is frequently praftiſed on horſes, &c. and 
called, by the farriers, rowelling, See RowEL. 

Setons evacuate with a gentle pain; ſhake the nervous kind; 

_ diſcharge ſerum, and give vent to repletions and coarcerva- 
tions of humours. | : 

2 


þ 
; 


SEX 


SET TER, among farmers.—To ſetter, is to cut . 
of an ox or cow, and into 3 — a deny 
whereby an iſſue is made, for all humour to \ alter 

i * * IssuE and Sg ro. b 

T „ in aſtronomy, the wit 
planet; or its ſinking blow the W wy, me l a 

Aſtronomers and poets make three different kinds of 3 

of the ſtars: coſmical, acronycal, and beBiacal Tx, % 
whethe ſtar /ers with the ſun. See Comicar 7 
cond, when it ſets at the time the ſun riſes. See Ac — 
CAL, The third, when it is immerged, and hic x =p 
ſun's rays. See HELIACAL.—To find the times * 
: ſetting of Wr and ſtars. See Gros. = 

ETTING, in ſea language. To ſe the land 
compaſs, is to obſerve how the 2 bears on "ork 
compaſs; or, on what point of the compaſs the {un * 
Alſo, when two ſhips fail in fight of one another 82 
on what point the chaſed bears, is termed, ſetting — 
by the compaſs. 9 

SEVENTH, SE TIMA, in muſic, an interval called b 
the Greeks heptachorden ; whereof there are four kinds 
The firſt, the defeive or diminiſhed ſeventh, confitine d 
three tones, and three greater ſemi-tones, as from u; or 
to /i flat. F 

The ſecond, called by Zarlin and the Italians, 
con diapente, or ſettimo minore; is compoſed dia 
ſeven degrees, and ſix intervals, four whereof are tones, ang 
the reſt greater ſemi-tones, as from ge to ut; and chroma 
tically of ten ſemi-tones, fix whereof are greater, and fob: 
leſs: it takes its form from the ratio quadripurtien; quintas 


ſemi dit 
tonically of - 


9 to 5. 
The third, called by the Italians, ul ditens con diapente, o. 
ſettimo maggiore, is compoſed diatonically, like the former 
of ſeven degrees, and fix intervals, fix whereof are fal 
tones, and a ſingle one a greater ſemi-tone ; fo that only one 
greater ſemi-tone is wanting of the actave: as from ut to VI 
and chromatically of eleven ſemi-tones, fix whereof ur: 
greater, and five leſſer. It takes it origin from the ratio of 
15 to 8. | 
The fourth, is the redundant ſeventh, compoſed of five tones 
a greater ſemi-tone, and a leſſar; as from i flat to / harp: 
ſo that it only wants a comma of an octave; that is, ſo 
much as it wants to render its ſecond ſemi-tone a greater, 
Hence many confound it with the octave itſelf; maintain- 
ing, with good reaſon, that only the three firſt ſeventh; can 
be of any uſe, See OcTAvE. 
SEVENTH pair of nerves. See the article Nerve. 
SEVERAL tail, in law, is that whereby land is given, and 
entailed ſeverally to two: e. gr. to two men and their wives, 
and the heirs of their bodies begotten, See Tait, 
The donees, here, have joint eſtate for their two lives, yet 
they have ſeveral inheritance ; for the iſſue of the one ſhall 
have his moiety, and that of the other, the other, 
SEVERANCE, in law, the /ingling, or jrvering two or 
more that join, or are joined, in the ſame writ, or action. 
As if two join in a writ, de libertate probanda, and the one 
be afterwards non-ſuited ; here, ſeverance is permitted, fo, 
as notwithſtanding the non-ſuit of the one, the other may 
ſeverally proceed, 
T here is alſo ſeverance of the tenants in an afſize; when one, 
two, or more diſſeiſees appear upon the writ, and not the 
other. And—Severence in debt, where two executors are 
named plaintiffs, and the one refuſes to proſecute, We alſo 
meet with ſeverance of ſummons, ſeverance in attaints, Kc. 
SEVERIANS, SSVERIXNI.— There were two ſects of he- 
reticks thus called : the firſt, who are as old as the beginning 
of the third century, were an impure branch of gnolticks; 
thus called from their chief, Severus. See GNOSTICK. 
The ſecond, by ſome called Severites, were a ſect of acephaſ , 
or Eutychians : their leader, Severus, was preſerred to the 
ſee of Antioch in 513, where he did his utmoſt to ſet aſide 
the council of Chalcedon. Sce Eur YqcHIANs and Moxo- 
THELITES. | a 
SEWER “, in the houſhold, an officer who comes in before 
the meat of a king, or nobleman, to place and range it on 
the table. [A FX 007" 4 ; 
The word is formed from the French, eſcuyer, eſquire, gel- 
tleman or uſher. See EsqQuire, | 
SEWERS, in building, are ſhores, conduits, or conveyances, 
for the ſuillage and filth of a houſe. See CLoACA. | 0 
Sir Henry Wotton adviſes, that art imitates nature n 8 
ignoble conveyances, and ſeparate them from ſight (. 
there wants a running water) into the moſt remote, _ 
and thickeſt part of the foundation, with ſecret ah. 
ling up through the walls, to the wide air, like _ : 
which all the Italian architects commend for the diſcharg 
of noiſom vapours, though elſewhere little practiſed. 
Clerk of the Sx w ERS. See the article CIE RK. «(hes 
SEX, Sexvs, ſomething in the body, which diſtingu 
male from female. See MALE and FEMALE. ng 
The number of perſons, of the two ſexes, are ec Vo, 
| have his wife, a 
well balanced; ſo that every man may | 


0 


every woman her huſband. See MARRIAGE. "9 
_ Hermaphrodites have both the ſexes in one. . 
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SEXAGE 


GEXAGENARY 


| eEXAGESIMAL » or SEXAGENARY arithmetic, a me- 


buch is that uſed, in the diviſion of a degree into 60 mi- 


. SEXTILE, SexTiL1s, the poſition ot aſpect of two planets, 


SEX 


pITE It is expreſly forbid by the law of Moſes, to 
HRO G 
diſguiſe the ſex. 


ber ſixty: more particularly, a perſon arrived at the 
the num : 


age of { Y * 


Some — prohibits ſexagenarit from marriage; becauſe, 


the blood and humours are frozen. 


age 5 
at that 28s arithmetick. 


THMETIC. 

Cr XAGENARY tables, 
the pr 
the quot 

SEXAGE 


are tables of proportional parts, ſhewing 


ient of two to de divided. 


SIMA, the ſecond ſunday before lent, or the next 


SHA 


here are required fix ſemi-breves to a meaſure, in lieu of one, 
v:z. three riſing and three falling. 


NARY SEXAGENARIUS, ſomething relating to|SeExTUPLE of the minim, called by the French triple of 6 for 
5 


2, as being denoted by 3, which ſhew that fix minims are 
here required to a meaſure, inſtead of 2. 


diſpenſe with ſexagenarius for not faſting:|SexTuPLE of the crotchet, called by the French triple of 6 


for 4, becauſe denoted by C £, or ?, which ſhew that there 
muſt be 6 crotchets to a meaſure, in lieu of 4. 


See SEXAGESIMAL and A-|SEXTUPLE of the chroma, by the French called triple of 6 


for 8, as being denoted by 3; which ſhew that 6 quavers 
here make the meaſure or ſemi-hreve, inſtead of 8. 


oduct of two ſeragenaries that are to be multiplied; or [SEXTUPLE of the ſemichroma, or triple of 6 for 16; fo called, 
U 


becauſe denoted by , which ſhews, that 6 quavers are here 
required to a meaſure, inftead of 16. 


ſhrove-ſunday o called, as being about the ſixtieth day SEX TUS, Sixr R, in the canon law, denotes a collection of 
to Ihrove- . 


See LENT. 
. 1 that which follows ſeptuageſima, and precedes 
8 See SEPTUAGESIMA, Oe. 


thod of computation, proceeding by ſixties. Sce AriTH- 
METIC. 


nutes ; of the minute, into 60 ſeconds ; of the ſecond, into 

60 thirds, ec. See DEGREE. |; = 
<EXAGESIMALS, or SEXAGESIMAL fractions, are fra 
: hoſe denominators proceed in a $97 een ratio 


1 W 
tions, econd rev, 


that is, a prime, or the firſt minute = > a 
a third, 2155. See DEGREE. 1 
Anciently there were no other than ſexagefima s uſed i 
ſtronomical operations, and they are ſtill retained in many 
caſes ; though decimal arithmetic begins to grown in uſe now 
j omical calculations. ; 
* ſractions, which ſome alſo call a/fronomical fractions, 
the denominator being always 60 or a multiple thereof, 1s 

- uſually omitted, and the numerator only written down; 
4%, 59, 32", 50%, 16“, is to be read, 4 degrees, 59 mi- 
nutes, 32 ſeconds of a degree, or both part of a minute, 50 
thirds, 16 fourths, Cc. See FRACTIONS. ; 

SEXTANS, SEXT ANT, a Hxth part of certain things. 

The Roman divided their as, which was a pound of braſs, 
into 12 ounces : the ounce was called uncia, from unum ; 
and two ounces ſextans, as being the ſixth part of the pound. 
See the article A s. | 

Sexr Axs was alſo a meaſure, which contained two ounces of 
liquor, or two cyathi,—Hence, Sextantes, Calliſte, duos in- 
funde Falerni. | 

SEXTANT, in mathematicks, denotes the ſixth part of a 
circle; or an arch, comprehending 60 degrees. See ARCH 
and DEGREE, 

SEXTANT is more particularly uſed for an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment, made like a quadrant z excepting that its limb only 
comprehends 60 degrees, 

The uſe and application of the ſextant, is the ſame with that 
of the quadrant, See QUapRANT. | | 
In the obſervatories of Greenwich, and Pekin, are very large 
and fine ſextants. See OBSERVATORY. | | 
SEX TTARIUS, an ancient Roman meaſure, containing two 


cotylz, or two heminæ. See MEASURE, CoTYLa and 
Hemina,. 2 55 


| 


when at 60 degrees diſtant ; or at the diſtance of two ſigns 
from one another It is marked thus (*). See ASPECT 
and SEMISEXTILE, © 

SEX TON, a church officer, thus called by corruption of the 
Latin ſacriſta, or Saxon ſegerſtane, which denotes the ſame. 
His office is to take care of the veſſels, veſtments, &'c. be- 


longing to the church ; and to attend the miniſter, church- | 


wardens, 


ds Sc. at church. He is uſually choſe by the parſon 
2 office of ſexton of the pope's chapel is appropriated to the 
. er of the hermits of St, Auguſtin. He is generally a bi- 

op, though ſometimes the pope only gives a biſhoprick, in 
1 = confers the poſt on, —He.takes the title 
et 9 the pape 's ſacriſty; has the keeping of the veſſels 
of gold and ſilver, kl „ Ng . 


8 my pope ſays maſs, the ſexton always taſtes the bread | 


e firſt, If it be in private he ſays maſs, his holi- 


* > two wafers, gives him one to eat; and if in pub- 
of 3 e cardinal, who aflifts the pope in quality of deacon, 
ree wafers, gives him two to eat, When the. pope 


di OM 1 
- es, he adminifters to him the ſacraments of extreme unc- 


8 
wade LE, SESTVPLo, in muſic, denotes a mixed ſort 
5 time, which is beaten in double time. See IRI. 


Thi | e 
xt ow — _ Jeiuplo ; the French ſometime call it 
. 5 £4 jſext . - - 
ing to M. Broſſard it © pay 4 4 _ improperly : accord 


binary time, See Time. 


Authors uſually 2 
. y make mention of th l 
Which M. Broſſard adds two more, 51 een 20 


SEXTUPLE of the ſemi 
© Ee emi- by | „ . 
for 1, as bring ' — 1 by the French called triple of 6 


ters the conclave, in quality of firſt con-| 


her to be denominated triple 


decretals, made by pope Boniface VIIT. uſually thus called 
from the title, which is liber ſextus; as if it were a ſixth book 
added to the five books of decretals, collected by Gregory 
IX. See DRCRE TAI. 
The ſextus is a collection of papal conſtitutions, publiſhed 
aſter the collection of Gregory IX. containing thoſe of the 
ſame Gregory, Innocent IV. Alexander IV. Urban IV. 
Clement IV. Gregory X. Nicholas III. and Boniface VIII. 
by whoſe order the compilation was made — The perſons 
employed in making of it were Will. de Mandegot, arch- 
biſhop of Ambrun; and Berenger, biſhop of Beziers, and 
Richard of Sienna. See CANON law: | | 
SGRAFFIT, SGRAFFIATA, in painting, denotes ſeratch- 
work ; a method of painting in black and white only, not in 
freſco, yet ſuch as will bear the weather. 
Sgraffit performs both the deſign and the painting, all in one. 
—lt is chiefly uſed to embelliſh the fronts of palaces, and o- 
ther magnificent buildings. See ScRaTCn-Work. 
SHACK, in ancient cuſtoms, a liberty of winter-paſturage, 
In the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, the lord of the ma- 
nor has ſhack, i. e. a liberty of ſeeding his ſheep at pleaſure 
upon his tenants lands, during the fix winter months. 
In Norfolk, /pack alſo extends to the common for hogs, in 
all mens grounds, from the end of harveſt, till ſeed-time.— 
Whence, to go a. act, is to feed at large. | 
SHADOW, SHADE, a plane where the light is weakened 
by the interpoſition of ſome opake body before the luminary. 
See LIGHT, 7 | 
The ſhadow of yew, cypreſs, and wallnut-tree, are held 
dangerous to men: the ſhadaw of aſh is deadly to ſerpents; 
for which reaſon ſerpents are never found under its ſhade. 
The doctrine of ſhadætus makes a conſiderable article in op- 
ticks and geography, and is the foundation of dialling, See 
DiAl and DiaLLinG. | | 5 
SHADOW, in opticks, is a privation of light, by the interpo- 
ſition of an opake body. X | | 
As nothing is ſeen but by light, a mere ſbadoto is inviſi- 
ble: when therefore we ſay, we ſee a ſhadow, we mean 
partly, that we ſee bodies placed in the.,/hadow, and illumi- 
nated by light, reflected from collateral bodies; and partly, 
that we ſee the confines of the light. See LicuT. _ 
If the opake body, that projects the ſhadnu, be perpendicular 
to the horizon, and the place it is projected on, be horizon- 
tal, the ſhadow is called a right ſhadaw.—Such are the Ha- 
dows of men, trees, buildings, mountains, &c. | 
If the opake body be placed parallel to the horizon, the 
ſhadno is called a verſed ſhadow ;” as the arms of a man 
Kratched dt, , 5 To 5 WHOIS | 
Laws of the projection of SHA DO WS from opake' bodies; —19, E- 
very opake body projects a /badaw in the ſame direction with 
its rays; that is, towards the part oppoſite to the light. 
Hence, as either the luminary, or the body changes place, 
the /badow likewiſe changes. hand 
29, Every opake body projects as many ſhadotos, as there 
are luminaries to inlighten lit. 
3*. As the light of the luminary is more intenſe, the ſhadow 
is the deeper. Hence the intenſity of the badow is mea- 
ſured by the degrees of light that ſpace is deprived of. 
4%. It a luminous ſphere be equal to an opake one it illu- 
mines, the ſhadowy this latter projects, will be a cylinder; 
and, of conſequence, will, be propagated ftill equal to itſelf, 
to whatever diſtance the luminary is capable of acting: ſo 
that, if it be cut in any place, the plane of the ſection will 
be a circle equal to a great circle of the opake ſphere, _ 
5*. If the luminous ſphere be greater than the opake one, 
the /hadow will be conical. If therefore the ſhadow be cut 
by a plane parallel to the baſe, the plane of the ſection will 
de a circle, and that ſo much the leſs, as it is at a greater 
diſtance from the baſe.  _ | FTE! 
65. If the luminous ſphere be leſs than the opake one, the 
 ſhadnw will be a truncated cone: conſequently it grows ſtill 
widerand wider: and therefore, if cut by a plane parallel to 
the ſection, that plane will be a circle ſo much the greater, 
as it is further from the baſe. 
72, To find the length of the Hadi, or the axis of the 
ſhady cone, projected by a leſs opake ſphere, illumined by a 
larger; the ſemi-diameters of the two, as CG, and I'M, 
Tab. Opticks, fig. 12.and the diſtances between their centers 
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V Ol. II. No, CXLI. two numbers, 1 3 or becauſe 


G M being given. 
11 R ap Draw 


— 
' | 


— n 


8 HA SHA 


Draw F M parallel to CH; then will IM=CF; and 
therefore F G will be the difference of the ſemi-diameters 
6 C and IM. Conſequently, as F G, the difference of the 
ſemi-diameters is to GM, the diſtance of the centers; ſo is 
C F, the ſemi- diameter of the opake ſphere, to M H, the 
diſtance of the vertex of the ſhady cone, from the center of 
the opake ſphere. If then, the ratio of PM to MH be 
very ſmall ; ſo that M H and P H do not differ very nota- 
bly, MH may be taken for the axis of the ſhady cone : o- 
therwiſe the part PM muſt be ſubtracted from it; which to 
find, ſeek the arch LK; for, this ſubtracted from a qua- 
drant, leaves the arch IQ; which is the meaſure of the 
angle IMP. Since then, in the triangle M IP, which is 
rectangular at P, beſides the angle I M Q, we have the fide 
IM; the fide MP is eaſily found by plain trigonometry. 
E. gr. If the ſemi-diameter of the earth MI=1; the 
ſemi-diameter of the ſun, according to Ricciolus, will be 
— 33; and therefore G Fg 32; and of conſequence 
MH = 228 1; fince then, M P is found by calculation to 
bear a very ſmall ratio to MH; PH may be taken to be 
288 f ſemi-diameters of the earth. 
Hence, as the ratio of the diſtance of the opake body, from 
the luminous body G M, to the length of the ſhadow M H, 
is conſtant ; if the diſtance be diminiſhed, the length of the 
ſhadow muſt be diminithed likewiſe. Conſequently, the 
ſhadow continually decreafes as. the opake body approaches 
the luminary. . | 
89, To find the length of the ſhadnw projected by an opake 
body, I 8, fig. 13 ; the altitude of the luminary, e. gr. of 
the ſun above the horizon, viz. the angle S VT, and that 
of the body being given.—Since, in the rectangle triangle 
STV, which is rectangular at T, we have given the angle 
V, and the fide TS; the length of the hadaw T V is had 
by trigonometry, See TRIANGLE. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the altitude of the ſun 37 45”, and the alti- 
tude of a tower 187 feet; TV will be found 241 £ feet. 
9e, The length of the ſhadow TV, and the height of the 
opake body IT 8, being given; to find the altitude of the 


ſun above the horizon. 


Since, in the re&tzn2le triangle 8 T V, rectangular at T, 


the ſides TV and T 8, are given; the angle V is found 
thus: as the length of the hadow TV, is to the altitude of 
the opake body T'S, ſo is the whole ſine to the tangent of 
the ſun's altitude above the horizon. Thus, if T8 be 30 
foot, and TV 45'; TVS will be found 33? 41. 

10. It the altitude of the luminary, e. gr. the ſun above 

the horizon T V8, be 45, the length of the hadaw T V 
is equal to the height of tie opake body. | 
119. The lengths of the hadows T Z and T V of the 


ſame opake body T8, in diffcrent altitudes of the luminary, 


are as the co-tangents of thoſe altitudes. 
Hence, as the co-tangent of a greater angle is leſs than that 
of a leſs angle; as the luminary riſes bigher, the ſhadow 
decreaſes: whence it is, that the meridian ados are 
longer in winter than in ſummer. | 
12%. To meaſure the altitude of any object, e. gr. a tower 
AB ( fig. 14.) by means of its ſhadow projected on a hori- 
zontal plane, 
At the extremity of the ſhadow of the tower C, fix a ſtick, 
and meaſure the length of the hadow A C; fix another ſtick 
in the ground of a known altitude DE, and meaſure the 
length of the ſhadow thereof EF. Then, as EF is to AC, 
ſo is DE to AB. If therefore, A C be 45 yards, and ED 
5 yards; AB will be 32 5 yards, | 
13%. "The ſhadows of equal opake bodies have their lengths 
roportionable to their diſtances from the ſame luminaries 
equally high. Hence, as the opake approaches to the lumi- 
nary, or the luminary to the opake body, the length of the 
ſhadnw is increaſed ; and as either of them recedes, is dimi- 
niſhed. Hence, from the different lengths of ſhadows of the 
ſame opake bodies at the ſame height of the Sun, Moon, 
Jupiter, Venus, &c. we may gather their different diſtances 
from the earth; though not accurately enough for aſtrono- 
mical purpoſes. See DISTANCE, | 
14. The right hadow is to the height of the opake body, as 
the co- ſine of the luminary, to the ſine, 
15% The altitude of the luminary being the fame in both 
Caſes, the opake body A C ( fig. 15.) will beto the verſed 
ſhadow AD, as the right ſhadow EB, to its opake body DB. 
Hence, 19. The opake body is to its verſed hadow, as the 


co-ſine of the altitude of the luminary to its fine ; conſe- 


quently, the verſed ſhadow A D is to its opake body A C, as 
the fine of the altitude of the luminary to its co- ſine.— 2 L. If 
D B=A C; then will DB be a mean proportional between 
E Band A D; that is, the length of the opake body is a 


mean proportional between its right /hadow and verſed /ha-| 


dow, under the ſame altitude of the luminary.—3 . When 
the angle C is 459, the fine and co-fine are equal; and there- 
fore the ver ſed ſhadow equal to the length of the opake body. 
169. A right line is to a verſed fine of the ſame opake body, 
under the fame altitude of the luminary, in a duplicate ratio 
of the co ine to the ſine of the altitude of the Juminary. 

Right and verſed u, are of conſiderable uſe in mea- 


ſuring; as by their means we can commodiouſly enough 


meaſure altitudes, both acceſſible and 

too when the body does not project 1 and that 
Madaus we uſe, when the ſhadnv does not = The right 
tude ; and the verſed ſhadows, when the y Wy ap the ali. 
than the altitude. On this footing, is made an; IS greater 
called the guadrat, or line of ſhadnws, b an inſtrument 


ratio's of the right and verſed ſhadow 4 = pv yay the 
» At an 


altitude, are determined. This inftrumen+ ; 
* e t 7 
on the ſace of the quadrant. Its r added 
under the article QAD RAT. uſe, ſee 


SHADOW, in geography. — The inhabi 
divided, with . their Ons of the globe are 
heteroſcii, and periſcii. The firſt are ſuch as 25 "s amphiſe 
ſon of the year have no hadnws at all Whil 1 
the meridian. See Ascii. The ſecond = « lun is n 
meridian ſhadow, at one ſeaſon of the year Jooks uh, wick 
and at another to the ſouth, See AuPRISCII E76 T5 
are ſuch, whoſe ſhadows conſtantly tend either: , Ge 
4 _ See HETERoscit. The laſt are des * 

adows, in one and the ſame d rn 
points. See PRRISCII. "Ys ſuccelfively um i allthe 

SHADOW, in painting, denotes an imitation o 
effected by gradually heightening, and (+5 ad * Paley, 
of ſuch figures as by their diſpoſition cannot nds wing 
rect rays from the luminary ſuppoſed to enlighten the n 
The agus. prey? of the ſhadows and lights be * 
painter, call the clair obſcure : f 

8 the article S e FOO 8 

HA DO, in perſpective.— The a ance 
and a luminous one, whoſe — — wm EY dy, 
lamp, &c. ) being given ; f e ye 
p, ) being given; to find the juſt appearance of he 
ſhadow according to the laws of perſpective. The m 05 
is this. From the luminous body, which is here ond ed 
as a point, let fall a perpendicular to the perſpectiye _ 
table; 1. e. find the appearance of a point upon Wu lk; 
pendicular drawn from the middle of the luminary falls on 
the perſpective p'/ane; and from the ſeveral angles Is iel 
points of the body let fall perpendiculars to the plane. Theſe 
points whereon the perpendiculars fall, connect by right 
lines, with the point upon which the perpendicular [et fal 
from the luminary, falls. And continue the lines to the fide 
oppoſite to the luminary. Laſtly, through the raiſed points 
draw lines through the center of the luminary, interſedling 
the former; the points of interſection are the terms or 
bounds of the had. | 
E. gr. Suppoſe it required to proje& the appearance of the 
ſhadow of a priſm, ABCFED (Tab. Perſpettive, fig.8. No. 2.) 
ſcenographically delineated: fince A D, BE, and CF, are 
perpendicular to the plane, and LM is likewiſe perpendicu- 
lar to the ſame; (for the luminary is given, if its altitude 
LM be given) draw the right lines GM and HM, through 
the points D and E. Through the raiſed points A and B, 
draw the right lines G L and H L, interſecting the former 
in G and H. Since the ſhadaw of the right line A D termi- 
nates in G; and the ſhadow of the right line B E in H; and 
the /hadows of all the other right lines conceived in the given 
priim are comprehended within theſe terms; GDEH will 
be the appearance of the ſhadow projected by the priſm. 

Geneſis of Curves by SHADows, See the article CURVE. 

SHAFT, in building: the ſhaft of a column, is the body 
thereof; thus called from its ſtreightneſs: but by architect 
more frequently the %. - See Tab, Archit. fig. 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32. See alſo FusT and CoLUMN. 

SHAFT, is alſo uſed for 'the ſpire of a church-ſteeple—And 
for the ſhank or tunnel of a chimney. See CHI, 
TUNNEL, &c. | : 

SHAFT 7 a mine, is the hollow entrance or paſſage into 2 
mine, ſunk or dug to come at the ore. See Mine and Abl. 
In the tin-mines, after this is ſunk about a fathom, the) 
leave a little, long, ſquare place, which is called a ſhanbll. 

SHAGREEN, or CHaGREEN, a kind of grained leather, 
chiefly uſed in the covers of caſes, books, c. It 15) 
cloſe and ſolid, and covered over with little roundiſh grains 
or papillæ. It is brought from Conſtantinople, Taurts, 
Tripoli, Algiers, and ſome parts of Poland. 
There is a diſpute among authors what the animal i whence 
the /hagreen is prepared? Rauwolf aſſures us it is the ww 
4 75 according to him and Bellonius is a kind of wild ab. 

V. Ray Synopſ. An. Quad. p. 63. | 3 
It is added, that it Da the hard part of the ſkin 
uſed for this purpoſe. Borel ſays it is a ſea-calf; others N 
kind of fiſh called by the Turks ſhagram, whoſe _ 
covered with grains ; and thoſe ſo hard that they will lap 
and poliſh wood, : 
There is alſoa ſort of ſhagreen made of the ſkin of the E 
in Fngliſh the monk or angel fiſh. V.Willoughby Icht\.P." 

Manner of preparing SHAGREEN,—The ſkin being ju if 
off, is iretched out, covered over with muſtard-{ be for 
the ſeed bruiſed on it ; and thus expoſed to the Weather 
ſome days; then tanned. : browN- 
The beſt is that brought from Conſtantinople, of a bre 
iſh colour; the white is the worſt. it is extreme Ye; 
yet, when ſteeped in water, becomes Very ſoft an F 


whence it becomes of great uſe among calc-mak 98 2 
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SHALLOP, SHALLOOP, 


Manner of SHAMOISING), 


SHA 


„ +... it, red, green, yellow, black, I. 
any _ — by main hed like ſhagreen ; 
is frequent 1 is diſtinguiſhed by its peeling off, which the firfi 
but this la — MOROCCO: | 
or SLOOP, is a ſmall light veſſel. 
(mall main-maſt, and fore-maſt, and lug- ſails, 


wn, on occaſion. 
” bee good ſailers ; and are therefore often 
a 5 


n men of war. 
vied N Th. See the article CHAMADE. 
SHAME "or CHammY, CHAMols, A kind of leather, 
i dreſſed in oil, or tanned ; much eſteemed for its ſoft- 


— 


es not. 


N ; 
, e ſkin of the chamois, or /hamors, 3 
It N 2 2 wild goat, called alſo ifard ; inha- 
2 mountains of Dauphine, Savoy, Piedmont, anc 
2 3 6 and warmneſs of the leather, it has the 
2 of bearing ſoap without damage, which renders i 
very uſeful on many accounts. F5 oa 
In France, &c. ſome wear the in raw, without any pre 
aration : it is alſo uſed for the puritying of mercury ; which 
5 done by paſſing it 3 the pores of this ſæin, which 
ere cloſe, See MERCURY, 
are ary nth is counterfeited with common goat 
kid, and even ſheep- ſcin; the practice of which makes 4 
\"ecolar proteſſion, called by the French chamoiſure. The 
aft, though the leaſt eſteemed, is yet ſo popular, and ſuch 
vaſt quantities prepared, eſpecially about Orleans, Marſelle 
and Tholouſe, that it may not be amiſs to give the method 


n. 
ep or of preparing ſheep, goat, or kid- 
«bins in oil, in imitation of SHAMMY.—The ſkins being 
waſhed, drained, and ſmeared over with quick-lime on the | 
- fleſhy fide, are folded in two, length-wiſe, the wool out 
wards, and laid on heaps; and ſo leſt to ferment eight days; 
or, if they had been left to dry after fleaing, 15 days. 
Then they are waſhed out, drained, and half dried ; laid on 
a wooden leg, or horſe, the wool ſtripped off with a round 
ſtaff for the purpoſe, and laid in a weak pit, the lime 
whereof had been uſed before, and had loſt the greateſt part 
of its force, 
After 24 hours they are taken 'out, and left to drain 24 
more; then put in another ſtronger pit This done, they 
are taken out, drained, and put in again, by turns; which 
begins to diſpoſe them to take oil: and this practice they 
continue for ſix weeks in ſummer, or three months in winter; 
at the end whereof they are waſhed out, laid on the wooden 
leg, and the ſurface of the ſkin on the wool-ſide peeled off, 
to render them the ſofter ; then, made into parcels, ſteeped 
a night in the river, in winter more; ſtretched, fix or ſeven 
over one another, on the wooden leg; and the knife paſſed 
ſtrongly on the fleſh-fide, to take off any thing ſuperfluous, 
and render the ſkin ſmooth. | 
Then they are ftretched, as before, in the river; and the 
ſame operation repeated on the wool-ſide ; then thrown into 
a tub of water with bran. in it, which is brewed among the | $ 
ſkins till the greateſt part ſtick to them; and then ſeparated | 
into diſtinct tubs, till they ſwell, and riſe of themſelves 
above the water, . 5 
By this means, the remains of the lines are cleared out: 
they ace then wrung out, hung up to dry on ropes, and 
ſent to the mill, with the quantity of oil neceſſary to ſcour | 
them: the beſt oil is that of ſtoc k- fiſn. 
Here, they are firſt thrown in bundles into the river for 12 
hours, then laid in the mill-trough and fulled without oil till 
they be well ſoſtened ; then oiled with the hand, one by 
one, and thus formed into parcels of four ſkins each, which 
are milled and dried on cords a ſecond time, then a third; 
then oiled again and dried. 
2 won is repeated as often as neceſſity requires: when 
a 4 _ be any moiſture remaining, they are dried in 
3 3 made up into parcels wrapped up in wool: af- 
nad ag _ they are opened to the air, but wrapped up 
elore, till ſuch time as the oil ſeems to have loſt 


all its force, which i mare dnbe 3 
we 25 ich it ordinarily does in 24 hours. 


to be ſcoured ; 


of wood-aſhe? which is done by putting them in a lixivium 


' working and beating them in it with poles, 
e them to ſteep till the 50 have had its effect. 
again x e ung out, ſteeped in another lixivium, wrung 
— W. this repeated till all the greaſe and oil be purged 
8 en = is done, they are half dried, and pafled 
i dock T A. ped iron inſtrument, placed perpendicular in 
wk uch opens, ſoftens, and makes them gentle: 
interne are thoroughly dried, and paſſed over the ſame 


nrument agai "_ | 
ow in „ the preparation, and leaves 
U . . , 

n 2 goat ſkins are Hamoiſed in the ſame manner as thoſe 


rep; excepting that the hair ; 

uſe ' 2 the hair is taken off, without the 
un 8 lime; and that when brought from the mill, they 
delicate A Preparation, called ramalling ; the moſt 
t conſiſts in this of all the others. | 


this, that as ſoon as brought from the mill, 


| "HARP Nails. 
»HARPING 


SHEETING nails. 
SHEKEL, SH+*KLE, SHFCKLE, SIC1.Us, an ancient He- 


e then returned from the mill to the chamoi ſer, : 


they are ſteeped in a fixt lixivium; taken out, ſtretched on a 
round wooden leg, and the hair ſcraped off with the knife; 


this makes them ſmooth, and, in working, caſt a kind of 
fine nap. The difficulty is in ſcraping them evenly, 


SHANKER, in medicine, a malignant ulcer, which gnaws 


and eats the fleſh ; uſually occaſioned by ſome venereal diſ- 
order. See CARCINOMA. 


SHARP, in muſic, a kind of artificial note or character, 


(thus formed 4) which being prefixed to a note, ſhews that 

it is to be ſung or played a ſemi-tone, or half a note higher 

than the natural note would have been without, See SEMI- 
TONE. 

When the ſemi-tone takes the name of the natural note 

next above it, it is marked with a charaQter called a flat. 

See FLAT, 

It is indifferent, in the main, which of the two be uſed, 

though there are ſometimes particular reaſons for the one ra- 

ther than the other. 

The uſe of flats and ſharps, is by way of remedy to the de- 

ficiencies of the fixed ſcales of inſtruments. See SCALE, 
See the article NAIL. 

corn, a cuſtomary preſent of corn, which at 

every Chriſtmas, the farmers, in ſome parts of England, 

make to their ſmith, for ſharpening their ploughing- irons, 

harrow-tines, &c. 7 


SHEADING, a riding, tytbing, or diviſion in the Iſle of 


Man: the whole iſland being divided into fix readings, in 
every one of which, is a coroner or chief conſtable, ap- 
pointed by the delivery of a rod at the annual convention. 


SHEARING. See the article SEE RING. 
SHEATHING of @ /hip, is the caſing that part of her hull, 


Which is to be under water, with ſomething to keep the 
worms from eating into her planks, 

It is uſually done by laying tar and hair mixed together all 
over the old plank, and then nailing on thin new boards,— 
But this hinders a ſhip's failing; and therefore of late ſome 
have been ſheathed with milled lead, which is much ſmoother, 
and conſequently better for failing, and alſo more cheap and 
durable than the other way. It was firſt invented by Sir 
Philip Howard, and major Watſon. 


SHEER hooks, or SH+ AR-hooks, are large iron hooks, uſed 


when a ſhip deſigns to board another, 


SHEER-ſhanks, or SHEAR fhanks, a kind of knots by which 


they tie up and ſhorten a runner when it is too long. 


SHEERING, or SH ARING, in the woollen manufactures, 


the cloth- worker or fheermar's craft or office; or the cutting 
off, with large /beers, the too long and ſuperfluous nap, or 
ſhag found on the ſurface of woollen ſtuffs, fuſtians, cot- 
tons, &c, in order to make them more ſmooth and even.— 
Stuffs are ſhorn more or fewer times, according to their qua- 
lity and fineneſs. See CLoTH. 

Some uſe the phraſe fheering of hats, for the paſſing of hats 
made of wool, over the flame of a clear fire made of ſtraw, 
or ſpray, to take off the long hairs. Others call this flaming, 
and others ſindging. Other hats, as caſtors, ſemi- caſtors, &c, 
are ſhern, by rubbing them over with pumice-ſtone, See HaT., 


HEERING, or SH*.ARING, is alſo a ſea term for the mo- 


tion of a ſhip when ſhe goes in an out, and not right for- 
ward; either by reaſon ſhe is not ſteered ſteddily, or on ac- 
count of the ſwift running of the tide, &c. in which caſe 
ſhe is ſaid to Heer, or go ſbeering. | | 
When ſhe lies at anchor, near port, &c, by reaſon of the 
ſwift running of a tide-gate, Sc. ſhe is ſaid to be in danger 
of ſheering home her anchor, or ſbeering a-ſhore. 

See the article N a1L. 


brew coin, equal to four Attick drachms, to four Roman 
denarii, or to 2 8. 3d.*4 ſterling. 

In the Bible, the ſhetel is ſometimes alſo rendered ſolidus, and 
ſometimes „later. 

The Jewiſh doQors are in great doubt about the weight of 
the heel; and it is only by conjecture, and by the weight 
of the modern /hekel, that the ancient one is judged equal 
to four Attick drachmas. | | 
Father Souciet has deſcribed ſeveral of theſe ſbetels, in his 
diſſertation on the Hebrew medals. By the way he obſerves, 
that the third and fourth parts of a ſhetel, deſcribed by Wa- 
ſerus de Ant. Num. Heb. ate counterfeits of that author. 
The Hebrew /hekel, according to F. Merſenne, weighs 268 
grains, and is compoſed of 20 oboli, each obolus weighing 
16 grains of wheat. This, he ſays, is the juſt weight, as 
he found by weighing one in the French king's cabinet. He 
adds, that ſuch as come ſhort of this weight have been filed 
or clipped. Biſhop Cumberland tells us, he has weighed ſe- 
veral, and always found them near the weight of a Roman 
ſemuncia, or half-ounce. | 
Some are of opinion, that the Hebrews had two kinds of 
ſhekels the common or prophane ſhekel, called did» achma ; and 
the /hek#l of the ſanfuary, which laſt they will have to be 
double the former.— By this expedient they think we may 
get clear of ſome difficulties occurring in ſcripture, where 
things are mentioned as of incredible weight ; particularly 
that paſſage where it is ſaid, that every time Abſalom cut off 
his hair, the weight whereof uſed to incommode him, he cut 
off the weight of 200 /hekels. | But 


* 


SHE 


Bat Villalpandus will not hear of ſuch a diſtinAion z nor | 
does biſhop Cumberland, M. Morin, &c. take the opinion 

to have any foundation. The prophane ſhekel, or ſhekel of 

four drachmas, they agree, was the ſame with the ſacred 

ſhekel ; and it was only called by this laſt name in regard the 

ſtandard thereof was kept in the ſanctuary, by the prieſts. 

See SANCTUARY. 

It is maintained by ſeveral, that the Jews had alſo a gold 

ſhekel, ficlus aureus, of the ſame weight with the ſilver one, 
and valued at 11. 16s. 6 d. ſterling. 

The /hekel is ſuppoſed to have been firſt truck in the deſart, 

on the footing of 100 to the Attick mina, weighing 160 
grains of wheat, and current for 10 geratis or oboli, But 
afterwards they were ſtruck of double that weight. 

Some will have the /hekel to be the oldeſt piece of money in 
the world, as being in uſe in Abraham's time ; but this was 
not coined, or ſtamped ; nor had any other value beſides its 
intrinſic worth. See Mower. 

Xenophon mentions /hekels, as current in Arabia: Du Cange 
ſpeaks of others ſtruck and current in England. 

SHELF, is what the miners, eſpecially in tin mines, call the 
faſt-country ; by which they mean, an imzginary ſurface of 
the earth, which, at the concuſſion of the waters at the de- 
luge, was never moved; and to the ſhelf, they think, all the 
loads or mineral veins at firſt lay even, and parallel ; though 
after the flood, ſome were elevated, ſome depreſſed. 

By /helf, they now mean that hard ſurface, or coat of the 
earth which lies under the mould, uſually about a foot deep; 
for they ſuppoſe, that ſince the flood, the earth hath gotten 
a new coat of vegetable earth, or ſuch as is made by the 
corruption of vegetables and animals. See DELUGE,STRA- 
TA, FossIL, Minx, Oc. 

SHELL, Concha, in natural hiſtory, a hard cruſt, ſerving to 
cover, and incloſe a kind of animals, hence called ze/taceous, 
See TESTACEOUS. 

Naturaliſts have been generally miſtaken as to the manner 
of the formation of Hell. The animal and its hell have 
been always ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſame egg. But M. 
Reaumur has ſhewn the ſuppoſition to be falſe. He has 
found, by certain experiments, that the ſhells of garden 
ſnails are formed of a matter which perſpires from their bo- 
dies, and hardens and condenſes in the air. 

It is certain, that all animals perſpire, and are encompaſſed 
with a kind of cloud or atmoſphere, which exhales from 
them, and, in all probability, aſſumes pretty nearly their 
external figure. Snails have nothing peculiar in this reſpect; 
unleſs that the atmoſphere of their perſpiration, condenſes 


and hardens about them, and forms a viſible cover, whereof 


the body is the mould or model ; whereas that of other ani- 
mals is evaporated and loſt in air. This difference ariſes 
from the different ſubſtance perſpired ; that coming from 
ſnails, is viſcous and ſtony, — This is no ſuppoſition ; but a 
matter of fact, which M. Reaumur has well proved by ex- 
periments, | 

On this principle, though the hell ſerve the animal as an 
univerſal bone, yet it does not grow like a bone, nor like 


any of the other parts, by vegetation ; that is, by a juice 


circulating within itſelf; but by an external addition of 
parts laid one over another; as is commonly ſuppoſed of 
ſtones, 

But, to conſider the thing more particularly ; it is to be re- 
membered, that the ſnail's head is always at the aperture of 
the ſhell, and its tail in the tip or point of the Hell; and 
that its body is naturally turned into a ſpiral form, the diffe- 
rent ſpires or circumvolutions whereof are in different planes. 
This ſuppoſed : take the ſnail juſt hatched ; as the matter 
it perſpires petrifies around it, there muſt be firſt formed a 
little cover, proportioned to the bigneſs of its body; and as 
its body is yet too little to make a circumvolution of a ſpiral, 
at leaſt a whole one; this cover will only be the centre, or, 
at moſt, the firſt beginning of a little circle of a ſpiral. 
But the animal grows: if, then, it ceaſed to perſpire, it is 


evident, all that is added to its body, would remain naked : | 


but as it continues to perſpire, it makes itſelf a cover in pro- 
portion as it needs it. Thus is an entire circumvolution of 
a ſpiral formed; and thus is a ſecond and a third; and till 
every new ſpire is bigger than the laſt ; in regard the animal 
grows in thickneſs, at the ſame time as it grows in length, 
When the animal ceaſes to grow, yet it does not ceaſe to 
perſpire ; accordingly, the hell continues to grow thicker, 
though not longer. | 
SHEL1s, Conchæ and Cochleæ, make a conſiderable article in 
the cabinets of the curious: the fineſt and rareſt are theſe 
that follow, viz.—Fhe papal crawn, tiara pontificia, which 
takes its name from its form, and which is all ſtreaked with 


gris, ſeu concha cinericea, whoſe ſpots 


that the ancients have ſaid on the ſubject of He lll. 


Littoral SHELLS. 
SHELL gold. See the article Gol p. 

SHELL ſilver. See the article SILVER, 
Tortoiſe SHELL. | 
SHELL-FISH, a collective name for all fiſhes naturally in- 


SHEL TERS horizontal. 
SHERIFF “*, or SHIRE-REVE, an officer in each county 


SHI 

The leopard, pardus, which is all ſpeckled. —The Mee. 6 

5 f.. 
leopard.— The hart's- horn, cornu — 2 the 
ſtains on a white ground, — The purſe. crumena, th black 
from its figure z 1t is embroidered with three or us called 
— The jun dial, ſalarium manuarium.—The cat our cola, 
ca, both denominated from their forms.—Add he” u- 
white nautilus, lepas, lepaſia, apporays, tuba hy nerites, 
In Aldrovand, Geſner and Fabius Columna 8 . 


In 16 
f ſhells, in folio, tull 
of belli. Under the 
and ſhells : in the fo. 


Dr. Liſter publiſhed a natural hiftory o 
of cuts, repreſenting the various kinds 
firſt claſs, he ranges the terreſtrial or! 
cond, the freſh- water ſhells, both thoſe calied 1575. 

thoſe hivaluia in the third, he diſpoſes N the . 3% v0 


0 ] . all the ſe 
bivalvia and multivalvia : and in the fourth, * = 


ſeveral claſſes, the ſea ſhells, called turbinata. 8 
T URBINATED, Ec. 7 9 ee Bivatyy, 


SRH LLs, are frequently found under ground, in places far ro 


mote from the ſea, in mines, and even on the tops of 
mountains: but how they ſhould come there, is 2 3 0 
naturaliſts are greatly divided about. The moſt bye ay 
eaſy opinion is, that thoſe parts have been formerly {ez 
at leaſt have been overflown thereby ; and many even Ao 
high as the grand deluge, See DeLUGE, a 
But others take theſe to be the natural places of their birth 
or formation ; ſome of them being found little other than 
rude clay; others of the ſame texture with the rock where. 
to they grow; and others of as abſolute a Helly ſubBance, x 
any in the ſea.— In effect, theſe may be only ſo many diff 
rent gradations of nature, which can as well produce Jhells 
in mines, as in the ſea; there being no want of faline at 
earthy particles for the purpoſe ; nor is there any great diſh. 
rence between ſome ſort of ſpars, and ſea ſhells, See dp AR 
PETRIFACTION, Ec. : 
Dr. Lifter judges, that the Hells found in ſtone-quaiies 
were never any part of an animal; and gives this reaſon 
for it, that quarries of different ſtone, yield quite different 
ſpecies of bells; different not only from one another, but 
from any thing in nature beſides, which either ſea or land 
does yield. See FossIL. 

See the article LiTToRar., 


See the article ToxTorsE. 


cloſed in ſhells, See TESsTACEOUsS. 
See the article Hor1zowTar, 


of England, whoſe buſineſs is to ſee the execution of the 
king's orders, particularly of all writs directed to him out 
of the king's courts ; to impannel juries; bring cauſes and 
criminals to trial ; take care of the diſpatch of affairs both 
civil and criminal ; collect the revenues, impoſts, fines, 
confiſcations, &c. ariſing in his county, for which he ac- 
counts to the exchequer ; and to attend and affift the itine- 
rant judges. See CounTy, Cc. 
The word is formed from the Saxon, ſcir, province, ſhire, 
and geref, grave, reve or perſect; or rather from H, 10 
A1. ; the /beriff being denominated from the firſt diviton 
of the kingdom into counties. See Grave and Reve.—In 
Latin he is called wice-comes. See V1sCOUNT. 


The /heriff is, as it were, the ſoul of the policy of the 
county, and the preſerver of the peace thereof. His office 
only laſts one year. aw 

He was anciently choſe by the people in the county-court, 
as knights now are for parliament ; but he is now noc“ 
nated by the king: in order to which the itinerant judges 
every year nominate fix perſons for each county; where 
the lord chancellor, treaſurer, privy-council, c. aſſem 
in the exchequer-chamber, make choice of three; out o 
which number, the King chuſes one.— Only the county © 
Middleſex has two A choſe, as anciently; by 2 at 
zens of London : and Durham, Weſtmoreland, and ot 
berland, none. IL 
The /heriff; beſides his miniſterial office, of ee 0 
ceſſes and precepts of the courts, and making 2 
the ſame, has a judicial office, whereby he holds gt . 
ral kinds of courts; the one called the ſberifſ's tun, by 
divers places of the county, to enquire. of all nn — 
common law not prohibited by any ſtatute.— I 8 
called the county court, wherein he hears and 2220 co 
civil cauſes of the county, under forty ſhillings dee 

and TURN. | 


Appoſal of SHERIFFs. See the article Arpos AL. 
SHEWAGE. See the article Sc vad g. | 
SHIDES. See the article SHINGLES, 2 f X light 
SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence, in form w_ | 
buckler ; born on the arm to fend off lances, | 
See BUCKLER. | | | 1 
T be form of the ſhield: is repreſented by the eſcutcheon 
coats of arms. See EsCUTCHEON. 8 
SHIELD, in heraldry, denotes the eſcutcheon or field whereon 


the bearings of an armory are placed, See 4 225 SHIL- 


red on a white ground. The feather, pluma, whoſe white- 
' neſs, with its carnation ſtains, have an admirable effet.— 
T he Hebraica, which, on a ground as white as ſnow, has 
ſpots as black as jet, much reſembling Hebrew charaQters.— 
The Chineſe ſnail, limax Sinicus, which has a green and 
black embroidery, on a dark brown ground.— The cloth of 
11 . . gold, textile aureum, remarkable for an admirable tiſſue o 
| yellow, brown and black. The cloth of filver, textile argen- 
| teum, which does not come behind that of gold in beauty.— 
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SHINGLE 


_ gles 


SHINGLES, in medicine, a kind of herpes, called alſo the mi- 


c. The place affected is ſomewhat inflamed, and the pa- 


8 


with iron and wood, in ſuch form as to be fit to float, and 


leries, gardens, fiſh-ponds, 


many other particulars related by Athenzus.  ; 


HIP, a general name for all great veſſels with fails, fit for 


f f ö al to twelve-pence, | 
NG, an Engliſh ſilver coin, equa 1 

12 2oth part of a pound. See PounD and PENNY. 
* Freherus derives the Saxon ſelling, whence our ſhilling, from 
a corruption of filiqua 3 proving the derivation by ſeveral 
texts of law, and among others by the XXI. Jaw, de annuis 
legatis. Skinner with more probability deduces it from the 


Saxon ſcild, ſhield ; by reaſon of the eſcutcheon of arms 
thereon. See Coin. 


It is obſerved, there were no ſhillings or twelve-penny-pieces 
coined in England till the year 1504 3 and theſe, Stow calls 
groats, though Fabian mentions them under the name of 
foillings, 34 Hen. VIII. ee We 
The Dutch, Flemiſh, and Germans have likewiſe their 
ſhilling 3 called ſchelin, ſchilling, ſchelling, ſcalin, &c. But 
theſe not being of the ſame. weight or fineneſs with the 
Engliſh /billing, are not current on the ſame foot, The 
Engliſh /þilling is worth about 23 French ſols; thoſe of Hol- 
land and Germany about eleven ſols and a half. Thoſe 
of Flanders about nine. The Dutch ſbillings are alſo called 
fols de groſs, becauſe equal to 12 groſs. The Danes have 
copper ſhillings, worth about F of a farthing ſterling. 

8, or SHIDEs, in building, ſmall pieces of wood, 
or quartered oaken boards, ſawed to a certain ſcantling, or 
more uſually cleft to about an inch thick at one end, and 
made like wedges, four or five inches broad, and eight or 
nine inches long. They are uſed in covering, eſpecially 
churches and fteeples, inſtead of tiles, or lates. 

This covering is dear; yet where tiles, &c, are very ſcarce, 
and a light cover required, is preferable to thatch. If made 
of good oak, and cleft, not ſawed, and well ſeaſoned, ſhin- 
make a ſure, light, and durable covering. 
The building is firſt to be covered all over with boards, and 
the /hingles nailed thereon. See COVERING. 


„ 


liary herpes. See HER PES and MIIIA XT. 
It conſiſts of innumerable little puſtules breaking out in va- 
rious parts of the body, viz. the neck, breaſt, loins, thighs, 


tient a little feveriſn. White puſtules ariſe and ſuppurate, 
and are ſucceeded by little round ſcabs reſembling millet- 
ſeeds. | | 

It is to be attacked with diſcutients; and the higher-puſtules 
cut off with ſciſſars, and a cerate of oil and wax to be 
applied, | n | 
Wiſeman obſerves, that the ſbingles come near the nature of 
a pſora, and are therefore to be cured with mercurial cathar- 
ticks. See PSORA. 


navigation on the ſea; excepting galleys, which go with oars 
and ſmack-fails,—See Tab. SniP, fig. x and 2. See alſo 
the articles GALLEY, VEssEL, Bor, &c. 

T he Sieur Aubin, defines a ſhip, a timber-duilding, conſiſt- 
ing of various parts and pieces, nailed and pinned together 


to be conducted by wind and 
SAIL, SAILING, Er. 


The invention of ſhips is very ancient, and, at the ſame 
time very uncertain : mythologiſts attribute it to Dzdalus ; 
and pretend, that the wings he invented to fave himſelf 
withal from the labyrinth of Crete, were nothing but ſails, 
which he firſt gave to veſſels, and wherewith he eluded the 
vigilance and purſuit of Minos. Others give the honour to 
Janus, on the credit of ſome ancient Greek and Latin coins, 
on one {ide whereof is repreſented his double face, and on 
the reverſe a /hip. Laſtly, others, and thoſe who go on the | 
ſureſt grounds, look on Noah as 
ARK and NavIGATION. | 


fails, 'from ſea to fea. See 


of war, 


merchant ; being ſuch, as though built for merchandize, yet 
take commiſſions for war. 


Ships of war are again divided into ſeveral orders, called 
rates, See RATE. | 92 Ob 9 
Merchant Hips are eſtimated by their burthen, that is, by 
the number of tuns they bear; each tun reckoned at two 
thouſand pounds weight. The eſtimate is made by gauging 
the hold, which is the proper place of loading. See 
BuRDEx. 8 
The moſt celebrated fips of antiquity are, 
Philopater, which was 280 cubits long, 38 broad, and 48 
high; it carried 400 rowers, 400 failors, and 3000 ſoldiers. 
hat which the ſame prince made to ſail on the Nile, we 
are told, was half a ſtadium long. Vet theſe were nothing 
in compariſon with Hiero's ſip, built under the direction of 
Archimedes; on the ſtructure whereof, Moſchion, as we are 
told by Snellius, wrote a whole volume; There was wood 
enough employed in it to make fifty gallies. It had all the 
variety of apartments of a palace; banqueting-rooms, gal- 
| ſtables, mills, baths, a temple of 
enus, Sc. It was incompaſſed with an iron rampart, eight 
towers, with walls and bulwarks; furniſhed with machines 
of war ; particularly one, which threw a ſtone of 300 pounds, 
or 2 dart 12 cubits long, the ſpace of half a mile 3 with 


that of Ptolemy 


the firſt up builder, See 


| Sups are uſually divided into three claſſes : ſhips 
merchant ſhips, and an intermediate kind, half war, half | 


Vor. II. Ne. CXLI. 


r 


SHO 


Among modern Hips, one of the moſt conſiderable is a firſt 
rate ſhip of war, built at Woolwich in 1701; the dimen- 
ſions whereof, whence thoſe of other rates may be deduced, 
are as follow : the length 210 foot; number of guns 110: 
number of men 1250: number of tuns 2300 : draught of 
water 22 foot; the main-ſail in length 5 4 yards, depth 19: 
main-maſt in length 39 foot; in diameter 38 inches: weight 
of the anchor 82 hundred, x quarter, 14 pound : cable in 
length 200 yards: diameter of the cable 22 inches. The 
expence of building a common firſt rate ſip, with guns, 
tackling and rigging, is computed at 60,000 J. ſterling. See 
Navy, FREIGHT, ChARTER- PARTY, Policy of aſe 
ſurance, &c. | 
To give the reader an idea of the ſeveral parts and members 
of a ſip, both internal and external, with their reſpective 
denominations in the ſea language (the principal whereof are 
explained in the reſpective SE of this dictionary) we here 
give him two draughts : the one, a ſection of the body of 
a firſt rate; to ſhew its conſtruction, the diſpoſition of its 
inſide, &c.—The other, the ſame /hip entire, with the fails, 
rigging, Ce. 

For the moſt convenient form of 8uips; or that wherein they 


ſhall meet with the leaſt reſiſtance from the water; ſee VES- 
SEL and RESI5TANCE, 


Bulk of a SHIr, } T Bork, 
Burden of a Shir, BURDEN. 
Captain of a Shir, | CayTain. 
Clerk of a Shir, CLERK. 
Corporal of a SHIP, | CorPORAL, 
Company of SHIPS, CoMPANY. 
Grounding a SH1Pp, GROUNDING. 
Maſter of a Sa1e, | MasTER. 
Rigging of a SHIP, YSee the articles 4 RIGOING. 
Run 2 SHIP, | Run. 
Sheathing of a SHIP, | SHEATHING, 
Squadron of SHIPS, SQUADRON. 
Stay a SH1P, | STAY. 
Steward of a SHIr, STEWARD, 
Warp a Sur, Ware, 
IVaſhing of a Sale, | W asHinG, 
Way of a Sale, LWAx. 

Flag Sit, FLAG. 

Mine SH1Ps, a Mins. 
Regiſter Su1ps, 0 Ses the er ene, 
Tranſport SH1P, TRANSPORT, 


SHIP- MONEY, an impoſition anciently charged upon the 
ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and counties of the realm; 
by writs commonly called fh;p-writs, under the great ſeal of 
England, for the providing and furniſhing certain ſhips for 
the king's ſervice. 

T his impoſition was revived by king Charles I. in the years 
1635 and 1636; but by ſtat, 17. Car. I. it was declared to 
be contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of the realm, claim of 

right, liberty of the ſubject, c. 

SHIPPER, SK1PPER, or SCHIPPER, a Dutch term, ſig- 
nifying the maſter of a ſhip. See MASTER. | 
We alſo uſe the word popularly for any common ſeamen. 

SHIPWRACK. See the article WRECK. 

SHIRE *, ScyRra, a part or portion of the land, called alſo 

county, See CounTy. 

The word is originally Saxon, ſcir or ſcire, formed from ſey- 
ran, to divide. | 

King Alfred firſt divided the land into ſatrapias, which we 

now call />zers, and thoſe into centurias, which we now call 

hundreds. See HUN DRED. And thoſe again into decennias, 
which we call tithings. See TiTHING 

The aſſizes of the hire, or aſſembly of the people of a coun- 

ty, was called by the Saxons, ſcyrgemot. See SCYR- 

GEMOT. . | 

SHIRE reve, . 1. COHERIFF, 

Knights of the SHIRE, : See the articles 2 KNIGHT. 
SHOAL, in the ſea phraſe, is the ſame as ſhallow, and is ap- 
plied to flats in the water. | 
They ſay, it is goed ſhoaling, when a ſhip failing towards 
ſhore, they find by her ſounding, it grows ſhallower and 
ſhallower by degrees, and not too ſuddenly ; for then the 

ſhip goes in ſafety. 

SHOALED, the miners term in the tin mines, for thoſe 
fragments of ore, which by rains, currents of water, &c. 
are torn off from the load, or veins of ore. Theſe are 
waſhed down from the mountains; and by finding them, 
they gueſs where to look for a load of ore. Sometimes it is 
called /quad, and ſquod. Harris. | 

SHOAR, or SHoRs, a prop or counterfort, ſet up to ſupport 
any thing of weight, which leans on one fide. See Bur- 
TRESS. | | | 

SHOE, a covering for the foot, uſually of leather. ' 

Its ſtructure, though the object of a particular art, is too po- 
lar to need explaining. See CORDWAINER. 


ts hiſtory is more obſcure: Bened. Baudoin, a /pve-mater by 
profeſſion, has a learned treatiſe of the ancient Hoe, de ſolea 
 weterum; where the origin, matter, form, &c. thereof, are 
particularly enquired into. 2 N 
Baudoin maintains, that God, in giving Adam ſkins of 
118 | beaſt 
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beafts to cloath him, did not leave him to go bare-footed ; 
but gave him bes of the ſame matter. That after raw 
ſkins, men came to make their ſboes of ruſhes, broom, pa- 
per, flax, ſilk, wood, iron, filver, gold: ſo different has 
their matter been. Nor was their form more ſtable, with 
regard either to the ſhape, colour, or ornaments : they have 
been ſquare, high, low, long, and quite even, cut, carv- 
ed, Sc. 
Pliny, lib. 7. c. 56. tells us, that one Tychius of Bceotia 
was the firſt who uſed bees. — M. Nilant, in his remarks 
on Baudoin, obſerves, that he quotes Xenophon in vain, 
to ſhew, that even in his time they ſtill wore ves of raw 
ſkins. Xenophon relates, that the ten thouſand Greeks. 
who had followed the young Cyrus, wanting hoes, in thei, 
retreat, were forced to cover their feet with raw {kins, 
which occaſioned them great inconveniencies. Nilant will 
not even allow, that the ſhoes of the country people, called 
carbatinæ, and peroneæ, were of crude ſkin, without any 
preparation. ; 
The patricians among the Romans, wore an ivory creſcent 
on their : Heliogabalus had his /hoes covered over with 
a very white linen ; in conformity to the prieſts of the ſun, 
for whom he profeſſed a very high veneration: this kind o. 
ſboe was called 0, udo, or odo. Caligula wore ſhoes enrich- 
cd with precious ſtones, The Indians, like the Egyptians, 
* wore ſhoes made of the bark of the papyrus. The Turks put 
off their ſhes, and leave them at the doors of the moſques. 

Horſe Shox a HORSE. 

Fa 3070 664 See the articles ) HoxkSE-sHOE head. 

SHoE Hering. See the article Hous ix. 

SHOOTING. See GUNNERY and f 

SHOOTING of bombs, OMB. 

SHOOTING 470 a See the aides Wia gun. 

SHOOTS.—#Het Shoors er. 

Water Shoor, ? & See the articles rem. 

SIIOP-LIFTER, a perſon, who on pretence of buying 
goods, or otherwiſe, takes an opportunity to ſteal them. 

SHORE, or commm SHORE, a corruption of ſewer, See 
SEWERS and CLOACA, 

SHORN velvet. See the article VELVET. 

SHORT accent, in grammar, a mark which ſhews, that the 
time of pronouncing a ſyllable is to be ſhort, —lIt is wrote 
thus (). See ACCENT. 

SHORT /ails, in a man of war, are the ſame with fighting- 
ſails ; being the fore-ſail, main-ſail, and foretop-ſail, which 
are all chat are uſed in fight, leſt the reft ſhould be fired, 
and ſpoiled ; beſides the trouble of managing them when a 
ſhip gives chaſe to another. | 
If a chaſe have a mind to fight, they ſay, the chaſe „rip: 
into her ſhort ſails, i. e. puts out her colours in the poop, her 
flag at the main-top, and her ſtreamers, or pendants, at the 
yard's arms; furls her ſprit-ſail, peeks her mizzen, and 
ſlings her main-yard. | 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS, myzpia, a fault in the confor- 
mation of the eye, wherein the cryſtallin, &c. being too 
convex, the rays reflected from different objects are refracted 
too much, and made to converge too faſt, ſo as to unite 
ere they reach the retina ; by which means the viſion is ren- 
dered dim, and confuſed, See MyoPIA. 

The ordinary remedy, for ſhort-/ightedneſs, is a concave lens, 
held before the eye ; which making the rays diverge, or at 
leaſt, diminiſhing much of their convergency, makes amends 
for the too great convexity of the cryſtallin. See Lens. 
Dr. Hook ſuggeſts another remedy : finding, that many 
ſhort- ſighted perſons are but little helped by concaves ; he re- 
commends a convex glaſs, placed between the object and 
the eye; by means whereof the object may be made to ap 
pear at any diſtance from the eye, and conſequently, all ob- 
jects may be thereby made to appear at any required diſtance 
from the eye; ſo that the hort. ſighted eye ſhall contemplate 
the picture of the object, in the ſame manner, as if the ob- 
ject itſelf were in the place. It is true, the image will ap- 
pear inverted ; but we have expedients to remedy this too : 
for, in reading, there needs nothing but to hold the book 
upſide down.—To write, the beſt will be for the perſon to 
learn to read upſide down. For diſtant objects, the doctor 
aſſerts, from his own experience, that, with a little practice 
in contemplating inverted objects, one gets as good an idea 
of them, as if ſeen in their natural poſture. 

SHOT, in the military art, includes all forts of ball or bul 


lets for fire-arms, from the cannon to the piſtol. See BuL 


LET, FIRE-ARM, CANNON, @c. 
T hoſe for cannon are of iron; thoſe for muſquets, cara 
bines and piſtols, are of lead. 


SHOT, for ordnance, eſpecially in the ſea ſervice, are of ſeve | 
ral ſorts ; as—-Round SHOT, bullets fitted to the bore of the | 


piece, | | FR 
Bar SHoT, is two bullets, or rather half bullets, joined toge 
ther by an iron bar; ſerving to cut down maſls, ſails, c. 


Caſe SHoT, C asr /bet. 
Chain Stor, CHAIN %. 
Langrel SHoT, F Sce the articles? LavGREL /het. 
Random Shor, RANDOM Hot. 
Trundle SHOT, 


'TRUNDLE ot. 
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Snort, for fowling, is otherwiſe 
figure and ſize. 
The method of caſting it is as follows. 
mel ted, ſtirred, and ſkimmed, a quantity o 
low orpiment is ſtrewed in it; as much as will lie on a fh. 
ling, to 12 or 15 pounds of lead, The whole "vi 0 
ſtirred, the orpiment will flame. To judge whethe® en 
be orpiment enough in, a little of the lead is dropped — 
glaſs of water, and if the drops prove round, and wie 
tails, there is orpiment enough, and the d . 
it ſhould be. c | mt Sree of heat b a 
This done, a copper-plate, hollow in the middle and th 
inches in diameter, bored through with 30 or 40 "a 
holes, according to the ſize of the ſhot, is Placed on an — 
frame, over a tub of water, four inches above the 
the hollow part is to be very thin. On this Plate are la 
burning coals, to keep the melted lead in fuſion. The — 
is now poured gently, with a ladle, on the middle of S 
plate, and it will make its way through the holes in the 
bottom of the plate into the water, in round drops.—G. 
care 1s taken to keep the lead on the plate in its proper 54 
gree of heat: if too cold it will ſtop the holes; and if 3 
hot, the drops will crack and fly. . 
The hot, thus made, are dried over a gentle fire alwa 
ſtirring them that they do not melt : this done, the * 
are ſeparated from the ſmaller, by paſſing them through 
ſieves for that purpoſe, 5 
Hir t. 


Freſh Sho, 
5 See the articles | 
WATER ot. 


Hip Shor, 
Water SHoT, | 
SHOT-FLAGON, a fort of Hab an ſomewhat bigger than 
ordinary; which in ſome counties, particularly Derby. 
ſhire, it is the cuſtom for the hoſt to ſerve his gueſts i. 
after they have drank above a ſhilling, | y 
SHOT TEN Herrings, . Hrrgins, 
Blood SHOTTEN, See the articles ; BLoop - 
SHOULDER-BLADE, a bone of the ſhoulder, of a trian- 
gular figure, covering the hind part of the ribs ; called 
anatomiſts, ſcapula and omoplata. See ScCAPULA, 
SHOULDER-BONE. See the article HuurR us. 
SHOULDERING, in fortification, See Epaurt emer, 
SHOULDERING-PIECE, in building, See BRACK ET. 
SHOULDER-PITCHT, is a diſeaſe in a horſe, when the 
pitch or point of the ſhoulder is diſplaced, which makes the 
horſe halt downright. | 
SHOULDER-SPLAIT, or SHoULDER-ToRN, is a hurt 
which befals a horſe by ſome dangerous flip, whereby the 
ſhoulder is parted from the breaſt, | 
SHOULDER-WRENCH, is a ftrain in the ſhoulder. 
SHOWER, a cloud reſolved into rain, and diſcharged on a 
certain tract of ground. See Rain. 
In natural hiſtory we meet with abundance of inftances of 
extraordinary and preternatural ſhowers : as, ſhowers of blo, 
mentioned by Gaſſendus, and others; a brimſtone ſbower, 
mentioned by Wormius; fbowers of frogs, mentioned by 
Pliny, and even Dr. Plott ; a ſhower of millet-ſeed, in Sileſia, 
mentioned in the Ephem. German. ſhowers of aſhes, fre- 
quent in the Archipelago: a ſhower of wheat, in Wiltſhire: 
a ſhower of whitings, mentioned in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions — The natural reaſons of many whereof may be ſcen 
under the article RAIN. | 
SHRINE *, a caſe to hold the relicks of ſome faint. See 
RELICKS. 

The word is formed from the Latin ſerinium, a deſk or cabinet. 
SHROUDS. See the article SHR owDs. | 
SHROVE-TIDE, the time immediately before lent; thus 

called by our anceſtors, becauſe employed in /briving, that 
is, in confefling their ſins to the prieſt ; in order to à more 
devout keeping the enſuing lent faſt. | 

c is the day next before the firſt of lent. See 

ENT, | 

SHROWDING of trees, the cutting or lopping off the top 
branches; only practiſed to trees that are not fit for timber, but 
deſigned for fuel, or ſome other preſent uſe. See PRUNING» 
Such trees the huſbandmen find much preferable to copſe; 
as they need no fence'to ſecure them, becauſe ſtanding in 
no danger of the browzings and rubbings of cattle, whi 
too, have the benefit of grazing under them. 


f powdered ye 


water: 


FRESH Spot. 


For the time of Hrotuding, it is not to be practiſed till the 


trees have ſtood three or four years; either at the beginning 
of the ſpring, or the end of autumn. N 
The harder ſort are not to be lopped above once in ten or 
twelve years, and that at any time in the winter. The C 
thy and ſoſter woods are beſt frrowded in the ſpring.—T 
ſtumps left, ſhould always be cut aſlope, and ſmuoth, in or- 
der to caſt the water off, and prevent its ſinking in and rot- 
ting the tree. ; SEO. lich 
HRO WDS or SHRoUDs, are great ropes in a ſhip, WM 
go up on both ſides of all maſts, except the bowiprit. 
MasrT, c. TY TE. Th hy 
They are faſtened below by chains to the ſhip's ſides, 3 
aloft, over the head of the maſt ; their pennants, ſore· tac 4 
and ſwiſters, being firſt put under them; and they are en 
there, to prevent their galling the maſt.— The 35 


called hail, by reaſon of h -- 
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| 4 to the puttocks, by plates of iron, and 
yt germ; and 3 alſo, as the others are.— 
= Tab. Ship, fig. 1. u. 4, 12, 235 41, 52, 62, 84, 104 and 
Toe terms are, Eaſe the ſproudi; that is, ſlacken them. 
Set taught the ſhrouds ; that is, ſet them faſter. 2 
SHRUB, frutex, a little, low, dwarf tree; or a woody 
plant, of a {ize leſs than a tree; and which, beſides its prin- 
cipal ſtem, and branches, frequently, from the ſame root, 
puts forth ſeveral other conſiderable ſets, or ſtems. See 
REE and PLANT. 
Such are privet, phyllirea, holley, box, honey-ſuckle, &c. 
Shrubs and trees put forth in autumn, a kind of buttons, or 
gems, in the axis of the leaves: theſe buttons are as ſo many 
little ova, which coming to expand by the warmth of the 
following ſpring, open into leaves, and flowers. —By this, 
together with the height, ſome diſtinguiſh ſhrubs from ſuffru- 
tices, of under-ſbrubs ; which are low buſhes, that do not put 
forth any of theſe buttons; as roſemary, thyme, Sc. See 
SurrRUrIcks. iS ; 
SHUT TING the mouth. See the article MouTH. 
SHUTTLE, in the manufactures, an inſtrument uſed by the 
weavers, which, with a thread it contains either of wool- 
len, ſilk, flax, or other matter, ſerves to form the woofs of 
ſtuffs, cloths, linens, ribbands, &c, by throwing the ſpurtle 
alternately from leſt to right, and from right to left, a- croſs 
between the threads of the warp, which are ſtretched out 
lengthwiſe on the loom. See Loom and WEAvinG. 
In the middle of the ſhuttle is a kind of cavity, called the eye 
or chamber of the ſhuttle ; wherein is incloſed the ſpoul, which 
is a part of the thread deſtined for the woof ; and is wound 
on a little tube of paper, ruſh, or other matter. 
The ribband-weaver's ſhuttle is very different from that of 
moſt other weavers, though it ſerve for the ſame purpoſe: it 
is of box, ſix or ſeven inches long, one broad, and as much 
deep: ſhod with iron at both ends, which terminate in 
points, and are a little crooked, the one towards the right, 


and the other towards the left, repreſenting the figure of | 


an FRA/ horizontally placed. 

SI, in mulic, a ſeventh note, added within this ſixty years, by 
one le Maire, to the ſix ancient notes invented by Guido 
Aretin, ut, re, mi, fa, ſel, la, fi: by means whereof, the 
embarraſs of the ancient gamut is avoided, See SCALE and 
GAMMUT. | 
So buſy a thing is jealouſy, that, for a matter of thirty years, 
that le Maire kept preaching to the muſicians of his time, in 
behalf of the new note ; not a man would allow it : but he 
was no ſooner dead, than all the world came into it. See 
NorTE. 

SIBYLS*, SIS VI LX, in antiquity, virgin-propheteſſes, or 
maids ſuppoſed to be divinely inſpired ; and who, in the 


height of their enthuſiaſm, gave oracles, and foretold things 
to come. 


The word is ſuppoſed formed of an aſſemblage of the two 
Greek words, cs, for 94s, Dei, and gun, council. 

Authors do not agree about the number of the {ibyls: Capella 
reckons but two, viz. Europhyle of Troy, called lla 
Phrzgia ; and Sinuachia of Erythrza, called fibylla Ery- 
tbrza. Solinus mentions three, viz. Cumza, Delphica, 
and Erythrza, ZElian makes their number four: and Var- 
70 increaſes it to ten, denominating them from the places 


of their birth; the Perſian, Lybian, Delphic, Cumæan, 


Erythrzan, Samian, Cumane, Helleſpontic or T rojan, 
Phrygian, and Tiburtin,—Of theſe, the moſt celebrated 
are, the Erythræan, Delphic, and Cumzan jbyls. 
The /ibylline oracles were held in great veneration by the 
more credulous among the ancients ; but were much ſuſ- 
pected by many of the more knowing. The books where- 
in they were written, were kept by the Romans with infi- 
nite care, and nothing of moment 'undertaken without con- 
ſulting them. Tarquin firſt committed them to the cuſtody 
— two patrician prieſts, inſtituted for that purpoſe, See 
RACLE, | | 5 


SICILIAN meaſures, © Meaue, 

ICILIAN mon 

SICILIAN fk,” | 85 the articles 4-5 

SICILIAN veſþers, - CVesrers. 
*CILIAN, in muſic, denotes a kind of gay ſprightly air, or 
dance; ſomewhat of the nature of an Engliſh jig : uſually 
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marked with the characters — or —, FF 


8 8 
SICK bherrinss | 
Fr 7er Ie 3 rticles 1 


IxoN fick. 
SICKNESS, 8 


Green 8 lc | 

DVICKNESS, | ; CHLoORos1s. 

weating SICK NESS, oe men SUDOR Anglicanus. 
EPILIE PSV. 


alling SICKNESS, 


alias, a writ ſent out in the ſecond place, where the | 
Aſt writ was not executed - See Wrir, 8 5 by | 


It is thus called from its beginni vhich is 1 i 
ginning, which is in this form : 
Georg ms D. G. &c. Vice-comiti Here. ſalutem. Precipimus 


ttht ( ſicut alias) prœcepim', &c. 
E. latus, in geometry.— The $1Dz of a figure, is a line 


N part of the periphery of any ſuperficial figure. Ses 

IGURE, 
In triangles, the ſides are alſo called legs. In a rectangle tri- 
angle, the two ſides, including the right angle, are called 
cathei; and the third the hypotenuſe. Ses CATHETUs and 
HvrorzgNusk. 

SIDE of @ polygonal number, is the number of the terms of the 
arithmetical progreſſion, that are ſummed up. See PoLy- 
GONAL number. 


SID& of @ power, is what we otherwiſe call the rot, or radix. 
See Roor. 


SIDES of horn-works, crown-works, double tenalles, and the like 


out-works, are the ramparts and parapets which incloſe them 

on the right and left, from the gorge to the head. See 
1 TENAILLE, &c. 

ght SIDE ; ; 
Tranſverſe S x, Tin conicks, See 


LArus rectum. 
LArus tranſverſum. 


SIDE grafting. See the article ENGRAFTING, 


SIDE /ays, is a term made uſe ot by huntſmen, when dogs are 
placed in the way, to be let {lip at a deer, as he piles by. 

SIDERATION, SiptRAT1o, in chirurgery, a mortifica- 
tion of ſome part of the body; called alſo ſphacelus, and ne- 
croſis, See MORTIFICATION and SPHACELUS, 

SIDEKATION is alſo uſed for a being ſuddenly benumbed, 
and deprived of the uſe of one's limbs, ſenſes, &c. which 
the people call being planet. ſtruch. See APOPLEXY, PAL- 
SY, &c. 

SIDERATION alſo denotes the blaſting or blighting of trees, 
plants, Cc. by eaftern winds, .excefhive heat, drought, or the 
like. BIIOHT and DiseAsEs of plants. 

SIDERIAL year. See the articles YEAR and SOLAR. 

SIDERITES, a name which ſome authors give the load- 
ſtone. See MacxemT. | 

SIDES- MEN, properly called fmds-men or que/t-men, per- 
ſons, who in larger pariſhes are appointed to aſſiſt the church- 

wardens, in enquiring into the manners of inordinate livers, 
and in preſenting offenders at viſitations. See QUesrMEN 
and SYNODALES. 

SIEGE “, in war, the encampment of an army around a 
place, with deſign to take it, either in the way of diſtreſs 
and famine, by making lines all around it, to prevent any 
relief from without; or by main force, as by digging tren- 
ches, and making formal attacks. See LINE, TRENCH, 

APPROACH, c. | 
* The word is French, and, ſignifies literally ſeat; alluding 


to the army's taking its ſeat here till the reduction of the 
place. | 


The moſt celebrated fzeges of apy” A are thoſe of Troy, 
Tyre, Alexandria, Numantium, &c. Among the mo- 


derns, thoſe of Oftend, Candia, Grave, &c. 
SIEVE, or SEARCE, an inſtrument ſerving to ſeperate the 
fine from the coarſe parts of powders, liquors, and the like; 
or to cleanſe pulſe from duſt, light grains, &c. | 
It is made of a rim of wood ; the circle, or ſpace whereof 
is filled with a tiſſue of filk, tiffany, hair, linnen, wire, or 
even thin ſlices of wood, 5 
The fieves which have large holes, are ſometimes alſo called 
riddles; ſuch is the coal or lime ſieve, garden ſieve, &c, 
When drugs, apt to evaporate, are to be paſſed through the 
fieve, it is uſual to have it covered with a lid. | 
SIEUR, a title of honour, or quality among the French ; 
chiefly uſed among the lawyers, and in publick acts, and 
other writings of that kind, See SIRE. | 
They ſay, I plead for the „eur ſuch an one, the ſieur abbot, 
the ſieur marquis, &c, See MONSIEUR. 3 

The title eur is properly given by a ſuperior to an inferior, 
in his letters and other private writings.—As, Tell the ſieur 
Hubert, that he proceed, &c. 

In this ſenſe, authors ſometimes uſe it, by way of modeſty, 
in ſpeaking of themſelves: thus, at the heads of books, 
we ſee, Traduction du fieur d Ablancaurt; O Euvres du ſieur 
d' Eſpreaux, &c. | ; | 8 
SIEUR, is alſo a term expreſſing ſeigneury, or lordſhip: as 
ecuyer or fieur of ſuch a place. See LorD and EsQuiRE. 
SIGHT, the exerciſe, or a& of the ſenſe of ſeeing. See 
SENSE, SEEING, VISION, VISIBLE, Cc. 

Our /ight, the nobleſt and moſt uſeful of all our ſenſes, fa- 
ther Malebranche ſhews, deceives us in abundance of in- 
ſtances ; nay almoſt in all: particularly with regard to the 
magnitude, and extent of things; their figures, motions, &c. 
Our eyes do not ſhew us any thing leſs than a mite: half a 
mite is nothing, if we believe their report. A mite is only 
a mathematical point, with regard thereto ; and we cannot 
divide it without annihilating it. In effect, our fight does 
not repreſent extenſion, ſuch as it is in it ſelf ; but only the 
relation and proportion it has to our body. Hence, as half 
a mite has no relation to our bodies, and that it cannot ei- 
ther preſerve or deſtroy us, our fight hides it intirely. Were 
our eyes inade like microſcopes, or were we. ourſelves as 
ſmall as mites, we ſhould judge very differently of the mag- 

nitude of bodies. 

It may be added, that our own eyes are really no other than 
a kind of natural ſpectacles; that their humors do the fame 
office as the lens's in ſpectacles; and that, according 7 - 
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figure of the cryſtallin, and its diſtance from the retina, ob-] Thoſe which foretel the future Rate 
jects are — differently; inſomuch, as we are . ngſtic ſigns. See PR eee Þ yg thereof, are called preg. 
ſure, that there are any two perſons in the world, who ſee That /n which is peculiar to the diſeaſe and inſ. 
them equally big. lt is even very rare, that the ſame perſon from it, as arikng from the nature thereof "6 MN eparabſe 
ſees the ſame object equally big with both eyes; as both eyes] thognomonic fign, See PAryoGnomontc. called a pa. 
are very ſeldom perſectly alike: on the contrary, we gene-] As all figns are effects produced by the cauſe of the di 
rally ſee things bigger with the left than the right eye; of | the diſeaſe itſelf, and its ſymptoms ; they uſuall e diſeaſe, 
which we have ſome very good obſervations in the jour- | preſent condition of the matter which firt 1 * the 
nal of the learned at Rome, for the year 1669. See Vi-| eaſe, and even of that produced by the diſeaſe : ms dif. 
SION, footing, the /in are all reducible to theſe three a 
Short SIGHT, ſigns of the crudity and coction of the diſeaſe ; of its e, . 
Second SIGHT, 8 See the articles à 8 E conD /ight, whether in health, ſickneſs, or death; and of its ſoc 
Point of S1GHT, 2 View and Porwr. and excretion: which laſt ns are called critical on 
S1GHTs, in mathematicks, denote two thin pieces of braſs | Crupitry, DictsT1ON, Cc. each under 
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: 
Mvor IA. 
vent, 
retion 


es. See 


Like Stoxs, . 
Radical Sid Ns, 5 See the articles 


ſigns, See DiacnosTic, 


raiſed perpendicularly on the two extremes of an alidade or 
index of a theodolite, circumferentor, or other like inſtru- 
ment: each whereof has an aperture or ſlit up the middle, 
through which the viſual rays paſs to the eye, and diſtant 
objects are ſeen.— Their uſe is for the juſt direction of the 
index to the line of the object. See TELESCOPE, CIR- 
CUMFERENTOR, ALHIDADE, Oc. 

Sometimes the ſlits or apertures have glaſſes, or lenſes fitted 
into them; in which caſe they are called teleſcopic fights : by 
way of diſtinction from the former. which in reſpect hereof 
are denominated plain fights, See TELESCOPE, LENS, &c. 
Mr. Flamſteed and Dr. Hook, abſolutely explode the uſe of 
plain fights in aſtronomical obſervations. The errors in Ty- 
cho's latitudes of the ſtars, Mr, Flamſteed aſcribes wholly to 
his uſing plain fights; and ſuſpects, that Hevelius uſing the 
ſame kind of „gts, will fall into the like errors. —Hevelius, 
on the contrary, in a paper in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, vindicates the uſe of plain fights, and preters them to 
teleſcope ones: the main objection he makes to the latter, is, 
that no obſervation can be fafely taken with them, without 
firſt examining and rectify ing them: in which examination, 
many and groſs miſtakes are liable to be committed, —T'o 
which he adds, that in ſextants, octants, azimuth quadrants, 
Sc. he does not ſee how ſuch examination can be made, 
at all times, without much loſs of time. See ASTRONO- 
MICAL. 


SIGILLARIA, a ſolemn feaſt held among the ancient Ro- 


mans; thus. called from a cuſtom which obtained therein, 
of ſending little preſents from one to another, conſiſting of 
ſeals, little figures, and ſculptures, made of gold, ſilver, 
braſs, or even earthen ware, and of devoting them to Saturn 
as an atonement for themſelves and friends, 

The /igillaria followed immediately after the ſaturnalia, 
and held two days; which, with the five days of the ſa- 
turnalia, made a ſolemnity of ſeven days. See Sar uR- 
NALIA. | 

Some derive the origin of „gilt and figures in this ſolemnity 
from the argei or ruſhan hgures of men thrown annually 
into the Tiber, from the Pons Sublicius, by the veſtals, on 
the ides of March. Vid. Macrob. Saturn. I. 1. c. 7, 10 
and 11, See alſo Ax GEA. | 


SIGILLATA terra, a kind of earth, or bole, dug in the 


iſle of Lemnos; and thence alſo called Lemnian earth; of 
conſiderable uſe in painting, and medicine, See LEMNIAN 


earth, 


It is of different colours, but moſt commonly red; heavy, 


ſoft, and friable; held very aſtringent, and, as ſuch, uſed 


in hzmorrhages; as alſo againſt the plague and poiſons. — 
Pliny attributes ſeveral other virtues, which experience does 


not juſtify ; nor is it in that eſteem it anciently was; yet it | 


is {till an ingredient in Venice-treacle. 

It was anciently found in a mountain, in the neighbourhood 
. . . þ * . 

of the city Hephæſtia; where Diana's prieſts went at certain 


times, with great ceremony, to dig it up. Aſter a little 


preparation, they made it up into troches, and ſealed them 
with Diana's ſeal ; whence the appellation of /gillata, 


ſealed. 


It is now brought from Conſtantinople in little flat cakes, 


round on one fide, flat and ſealed on the other, See BoLE. 
SIGILLUM, a ſeal or ſignet. See SEAL and SIGNET., 
SIGN, SiG6Nnum, a ſenſible mark or character, denoting 


ſomething abſent, or inviſible. See CHARACTER and 
MARE. ; x: 
Anciently, the monks, in all religious houſes, were not al- 
lowed to ſpeak ; nor to expreſs their minds otherwiſe than 
by /igns, which they learned in their novitiate, C. Rhodi- 
ginus and Porta have wrote of the ancient fjgns, and ci- 
phers, uſed in ſpeaking, and writing. 


SIGN, in algebra, denotes a ſymbol, or character. See CHA- 


RACTER, ALGEBRA, c. 
(LIKE, 
e RADICAL. 


SIGN, in medicine, denotes ſome appearance in the body, di- 


{tinguiſhable by the ſenſes; whence, by juſt reaſoning, is 
inferred the preſence, nature, ſtate, event of health, a diſ- 
eaſe, or death, See INDICATION, 

Thoſe which denote the preſent condition of a body, whe- 
ther ſick or well, dying or the like, are called diagnaſtic 


* 


= 
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cle. See allo HEALTH and DISEASR. EE nt; 

Antecedent S1GN. See the article ANTsctDewr, 

SIGN, in aſtronomy, a twelfth part of the ecliptic, or zodi:«. 
or a portion containing thirty degrees thereof, See 25 
DIAC, ; 
The zodiac was divided by the ancients into twelve s 
ments, called in; commencing from the point of . 
ſection of the ecliptic and equi noctial: which ins the My 
nominated from the twelve conſtellations which, in Hi, 4 
chus's time poſſeſſed thoſe ſegments, —But, the conſtellating 
have ſince fo changed their places, by the preceſſion of * 
equinox, that aries is now got out of the ſign called grit 
into taurus, taurus into gemini, &c, See PRrcEsslox. 
EcLIPpTIc, Equinox, &c. | 4 
The names of the twelve /igns, and their order, are as (cl. 
low ; aries, taurus, gemini, cancer, les, virgo, libra, ſeorpin 
ſagittarius, capricornus, aquarius, piſces: each of which, 
with the ſtars thereof, ſee under its proper article, Akiis, 
Tavars, Oe. b 
The ens are diſtinguiſhed with regard to the ſeaſon of the 
year, when the ſun is in them, into vernal, æſtival, autum- 
nal, and brumal, See AUTUMNAL and VERNAI. 
The vernal, or ſpring SIGNs, are aries, taurus, gemini. 
The aſtival, or ſummer S1GNs, are cancer, leo, and virgo. 
The autumnal S$1GNs, are libra, ſcorpio, and ſagittarius, 
The brumal, or winter 810 Ns, are capricornus, aquarius, and 
piſces. 

The vernal and ſummer ſigns, are alſo called northern Ans. 
And the autumnal and brumal ſigns, ſouthern ſigns. See 
NoRTHERN, c. | 


Aſcending SIGNS, ASCENDING, 
ixt SIGNS, See the articles J FixT. 
Maſculine Si G Ns, MASCULINE. 


SIGN manual, the ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a writing, See 
SIGNATURE, 

Among the Saxons, before the invention of ſeals, a + was a 

common fgn or fignum, prefixed to the names of moſt ſub- 

ſcribing witneſſes in charters and other deeds ; as + /ignum 
Robert: Epiſcep. Lond, &c. 

SIGNAL, a certain ſign agreed upon for the conveying of 
intelligence whither the voice cannot reach. See S1GN. 
Signals are given for the beginning of a battle, or an at- 
tack ; uſually with drums, and trumpets : at ſea, they are 

given by cannon or muſket-ſhot, by lights, fails, flags, &c. 
See SALUTA 7 ION. | 
Signals have been in uſe in all ages. The ancients who had 
no regular couriers or poſts, made uſe thereof to convey in- 
telligence of what paſſed at a great diſtance. For which 
purpoſe they placed centinels on the eminences, from ſpace 
to ſpace; ſome mention whereof, we find made by Homer 
himſelf, Iliad, ©, v. 553, Cc. Odyſſ. Z. v. 261. Thoſepeo- 
ple thus diſpoſed, lighted Eres, or flambeaux in the night- 
time. In the Agamemnon of Æſchy lus, that prince at his de- 
parture for Troy, promiſes Clytemneſtra, that the very day 
the city ſhould be taken, he would apprize her of his victory 
by fires lighted expreſs. He keeps his word, and tidings arc 
brought the princeſs, that Troy is taken, and that Agamem- 
non's fignals are ſeen. Frontinus obſerves, they were in uſe 
among the Arabs; and Bonaventura Vulcanius,in his Scholia 
on Ariſtotle's book de mundo, adds, that while the Moors 
were maſters of the greateſt part of Spain, they built on the 
tops of the mountains, an infinity of turrets, or watch- 

' houſes, called in the Arabic, atalayas, a word the Spaniards 
ſill retain ; whence, by fires, they could immediately alarm 
the whole kingdom. Indeed the cuſtom was much more 
ancient than the Moors in Spain. Q. Curtius obſerves, it 
was very frequent among the Aſiatic ks, in the time of Alex- 


ander. Livy and Cæſar both mention it as uſed among the 
Romans. Polydore Virgil ſhews it of great N in 


England; and Bœthius adds, that in ſeveral places in Eg” 
land, there are the remains of huge poles that have ſerv 
for this purpoſe, See Bi acon. | 


| | FS nmander 
SIGNALS at ſea, are ſigns made by the admiral or command 
in Chief of a rue av of ſhips, either in the day or by 


night, whether for ſailing, for fighting, or for the better ſc- 
curity of the merchant ſhips, under their convoy. 11 
T heſe /ignals are very numerous and important; . 
appointed and determined by order of the lord high 3h uh 
or lords of the admiralty ; and communicated in | al 
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Aruions ſent to the commander 4 2 ſhip of the fleet 
eir putting ou . | 
S mw PITS the — mander in chief would . 
"dos prepare for ſailing, be firſt looſes his fore-top-ſail, r 
then the whole fleet are to do the ſame. When he jon 
have them unmoor, he looſes his main-top-ſail, and fires a 
n, which in the royal navy is to be anſwered by amt 
flag- ſhip. W hen be would have them weigh, he looſes his 
fore-top-ſail, and fires a gun, and ſometimes hawls e 
his ſheats: the gun is to be anſwered by ever) flag- b. 
and every ſhip to get to ſail as ſoon as it can. If wal - e 
lee ward- lide, the ftern-moſt ſhip is to weigh firſt. When 
he would have the weather-moſt, and head-moſt ſhips n 
tack firſt, he hoiſts the union-flag at the r 
and fires a gun, Which each flag-ſhip anſwers; but if he 
would have the ſtern - moſt and leeward-moſt ſhips to tack 
firſt, he hoiſts the union-flag at the mizen-top-maſt-head, 
and fires a gun; and when he would have all the whole fleet 
tack, he hoiſts an union, both on the fore, and mizen-top- 
maſt-heads, and fires a gun. When in bad weather, he would 
have them wear, and 2 to the other tack, he hoiſts a 
pendant on the enſign-ſtaff, and fires a gun: and then the 
leeward-moſt and ſtern-moſt ſhips are to wear firſt, and 
bring on the other tack, and lie by, or go on with an eaſy 
ail, till he comes a-head: every flag is to anſwer with the 
- fame /ignal, It they are lying by, or failing by a wind, and 
the admiral would have them bear up and fail before the 
wind, he hoiſts his enſigns, and fires a gun, which the flags 
are to anſwer : and then the leeward-moſt ſhips are to bear 
up firſt, and to give room for the weather-moſt to wear, 
and fail before the wind with an eaſy fail, till the admiral 
comes a-head. But if it ſhould happen when the admiral 
hath occaſion to wear and fail before the wind, that both 
jack and enſign be abroad, he will hawl down the jack, be- 
fore he fires the gun-to wear, and keep it down till the 
fleet is before the wind, When they are failing before the 
wind, and he would have them bring to, with the ſtar-board 
tacks aboard, he hoiſts a red flag at the flag-ſtaff, on the 
mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun. But if they are to 
bring to, with the lar-board tack, he hoiſts a blue flag at 
the ſame place, and fires a gun, and every ſhip to anſwer 
the gun. When any ſhip diſcovers land, he is to hoiſt his 
jack and enſign, and keep it abroad, till the admiral or 
commander in chief anſwer him, by hoiſting bis; on fight 


of which, he is to hawl down his enſign, If any diſcovers | 


danger, he is to tack and bear up from it, and to hang his 
jack abroad from the main top-maſt croſs- trees, and fire two 
guns : but if he ſhould ſtrike or ſtick faſt, then, beſides the 
ſame f;gnal with his jack, he is to keep firing, till he ſees all 


the fleet obſerve him, and endeavour to avoid the danger. | 


When any ſees a ſhip or ſhips more than the fleet, he js to 


put abroad his enſign, and there keep it, till the admiral's is | 


out, and then to lower it, as often as he ſees ſhips, and ſtand 
in with them, that ſo the admiral may know which way 
they are, and how many ; but if he be at ſuch a diſtance, 
that the enſign cannot well be diſcovered, he is then to lay 
his head towards the ſhip. or ſhips ſo deſcryed, and to brail 
up his low fails, and continue hoiſting and lowering his top- 
ſails, and making a waft with his top-gallant fails, till he is 
perceived by the admiral, When the admiral would have 

the vice-admiral, or he that commands in the ſecond poſt of 
the fleet, to ſend out ſhips to chaſe, he hoiſts a flag, ſtriped 


white and red on the flag- ſtaff, at the fore-top-maſt head, 


and fires a gun. But if he would have the rear admiral do 
lo, be then hoiſts the ſame ſignal on the flag-ſtaff, at the 
mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun, When the admiral 
would have any ſhip to chaſe to windward, he makes a fignal 
for ſpeaking with the captain, and he hoiſts a red flag in the 
mizen ſhrowds, and fires a gun: but if to chaſe to leeward, 
a blue flag; and the ſame ſignal is made by the flag, in 


whoſe divition that ſhip is. When he would have them | 


give over chaſe, he hoiſts a white flag on his flag-ſtaff at the 
ore top- maſt-head, and fires a gun: which /ignal 1s to be 
made alſo by that flag-ſhip which is neareſt the ſhip that 
gives chaſe, till the chaſing ſhip ſees the ſignal. In caſe of 


ipringing a leak, or any other diſaſter, that diſables their ſhip | 


irom keeping company, they are to hawl up their courſes, 
and fire two guns. When any ſhip would ſpeak with the 
admiral, he muſt ſpread an Engliſh enſign, from the head of 
his mann, or fore · top · maſt, downwards on the ſhrowds,lower- 
ing his main, or foze-top-ſail, and firing guns, till the admi- 
ral obſerve him; and if any ſhip perceive this, and judgeth 


the admiral doth not, that ſhip muſt make the ſame ſignal, | 
and make the beſt of his way to-acquaint the admiral there: 


with, who will anſwer by firing one gun. When the admi. 
— have the fleet to prepare to anchor, he hoiſts an 
ent! 

hies a gun, and every flag-ſhip makes the ſame ſignal, I 
he would have the fleet moor, he; hoiſts his mizen- top- ſail, 
with the clew-lines hawled up, and fires a gun. If he 


would have the fleet cut or ſlip, he looſes both his top-ſails, 


and fires two guns; and then the leeward ſhips: are to cut 
or ſlip firſt, to give room to the weathermoſt to come to ſail. 


So if he would have an rticular ſhip to « ; F 
Vo I. II. Ne. cxLI. ar ſhip to cut or flip, an | 
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Zu, ſtriped red, blue, and white on the enſigu-ſtaff, and | 


— 


to chaſe to windward, he makes the ſignal for ſpeaking with 
that ſhip, hoiſts a red flag in the mizen ſhrowds, and fires a 
gun: but if the ſhip is to chaſe to leeward, he hoiſts a blue 
flag as before. If he would have the fleet exerciſe their 
ſmall arms, he hoiſts a red flag on the enſign- ſtaff, and fires 
a gun; but if the great guns, then he puts up a pendant 
over the red flag, 

SIGNALS by zight,—T'o be obſerved at an anchor, weighing 
anchor, and failing, are as follow. When the admi:al would 
have the fleet to unmoor, and ride ſhort, he hangs out three 
lights, one over another in the main-top-maſt ſhrowds, over 
the conſtant light in the main-top, and fires two guns, 
which are to be anſwered by flag-ſhips ; and each private 
ſhip hangs out a light in the mizen-ſhrowds. Note, That 
all guns, fired for /ignals in the night, muſt be fired on the 
ſame ſide, that they may make no alteration in the ſound. 
When he wouid have them weigh, he hangs a light in the 
main top- maſt ſhrowds, and fires a gun, which is to be an- 
ſwered by all the flags, and every private ſhip muſt hang 
out a light in his mizen-ſhrowd. + When he would have 
them tack, he hoiſts two flags on the enſign-ſtaff, one over 
another, above the conſtant light in his poop, and fires a 
gun, which is to be anſwered by all the flags; and every pri- 
vate ſhip is to hang out a light extraordinary, which is not 


to be taken in, till the admiral takes in his. After the /zgnal 


is made, the leeward-moſt, and ſtern- moſt ſhips muſt tack 
as faſt as they can, and the ſtern-moſt flag-ſhip, after he is 
about on the other tack, is to lead the fleet, and him they 
are to follow, to avoid running through one another in the 
dark, When he is upon a wind, and would have the fleet 
veer, and bring to on the other tack, he hoiſts up one light 
at the mizen-peek, and fires three guns, which is to be an- 
ſwered by all the flag-ſhips, and every private ſhip muſt an- 
ſwer, with one light at the mizen-peek. The fſtern- moſt, 
and leeward-moſt ſhips, are to bear up ſo ſoon as the /ignal 
is made. When he would have them, in blowing weather, 
to lie a try, ſhort, or a hull, or with the head-ſails braced 
to the maſt, he will form lights of equal height, and fire 
five guns, which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and 
then every private ſhip muſt ſhew four lights: and after 
this, if he would have them to make fail, he then fires ten 
guns, which are to be anſwered by all the flags, and then the 
head moſt, and weather-moſt ſhips, are to make ſail firſt, 
W hen the fleet is ſailing large, or before the wind, and the 
admiral would have them bring to, and lie by. with their 
ſtar · board tacks aboard, he puts out four- lights in the fore- 
ſhrowds, and fires ſix guns; but if with the lar board tac ks 
aboard, he fires eight guns, which are to be anfwered by the 
flag-ſhips; and every private ſhip muſt. ſhew four lights. 
The wind-moſt ſhips muſt bring to firſt. Whenever the ad- 
miral alter his courſe, he fires one gun, ( without altering 
his lights) which is to be anſwered by all the flag-ſhips. If 
any ſhip hath occaſion to lie ſhort, or by, after the fleet hath 
made fail, he is to fire one gun, and ſhew three lights in his 
mizen ſhrowds. When any one firſt diſcovers land, or dan- 
ger, he is to ſhew as many ſigns as he can, to fire one gun, 
and to tack, or bear away, from it: and, if any one happen 
to ſpring a leak, or any be diſabled from keeping company 
with the fleet, he hangs out two lights of equal height, and 
fires/guns till he is relieved by ſome ſhip of the fleet. If 
any one diſcovers a fleet, he is to fire guns, make falſe fires, 
put one light out on the qi Ps three on the poop, to 
ſteer aſter. them, and to continue firing of guns, unleſs the 
admiral call him off, by ſteering another courſe, and fire 
two or three guns; for then he muſt follow the admiral. 
When the admiral anchors, he fires two guns, a ſmall ſpace 
of time one from the other, which are to be anſwered b 
the flag-ſhips ; and every private ſhip muſt ſhew two lights. 
When the admiral would have the fleet to moor, he puts a 
light on each top- maſt- head, and fires a gun, which is to 
be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and every private ſhip is to 
ſhew one light. If he would have them lower help yards 
and top: maſts, he hoiſts one light upon his enſign-taft, and 
fires one gun; which is to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips ; 
and every private ſhip muſt ſhew one light. And when he 
would have them hoiſt their yards and top-maſts, he puts 
out two lights, one under the other, in the mizen-top- maſt- 
ſhrowds, and fires one gun; which is to be anſwered. by the 
flag- ſhips; and each private ſhip muſt ſhew one light in the 
mizen-ſhrowds. If any ſtrange ſhip be diſcovered coming 
into the fleet, the next ſhip is to endeavour to ſpeak with 
her, and bring her to an anchor, and not ſuffer her to paſs 
through the fleet. And if any one diſcovers a fleet, and it 
blow ſo hard that he cannot come to give the admiral no- 
tice timely, he is to hang out a great number of lights, and 


to continue firing gun after gun, till the admiral anſwers ' 


him with one. When the admiral would have the fleet to 
cut or ſlip, he hangs out four lights, one at each main-yard- 
arm, and at each fore-yard-arm, and fires two guns, which 
are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and every private ſhip 

is to ſhew one light. | 
SIGNALS ſed, 9 a fleet ſails in a fog —If the admiral 
would. have them weigh, he fires ten guns ; which every 
Aag-ſhip is to anſwer,  T'o make them tack, he fires four 
11 1 - guns, 


SIG 


guns, which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips; and then 
the leeward-moſt, and ſtern- moſt ſhips muſt tack firſt, and 
after they are about, to go with the ſame ſail they tacked 
with, and not to lie by, expecting the admiral to come 
a- head: and this is to avoid the danger of running through 


one another in thick weather. 


which the flag-ſhips are to anſwer. 


When the admiral brings to, and lies with his head - ſails to 
the maſt ; if with the ſtar-board tack aboard, he fires ſix 
guns; but if with the lar-board tack, he fires eight guns, 
And after this, if he 
makes fail, he fires ten guns, which the flag-ſhips muſt an- 
ſwer, and then the head-moſt and weather-moſt ſhips are to 
make fail firſt, If it grow thick and foggy weather, the 
admiral will continue failing, with the ſame fail ſet, that he 
had before it grew foggy, and will fire a gun every hour, 
which the flag-ſhips — anſwer, and the private ſhips muſl 
anſwer, by firing of muſkets, beating of drums, and ring- 
ing of bells. But if he be forced to miake either more or 
leſs ſail than he had, when the fog began, he will fire a gun 
every half hour, that the fleet may diſcern, whether the) 
come up with the admiral, or fall a-ſtern of him ; and the 
flags and private ſhips are to anſwer as before. If any one 
diſcovers danger, which be can avoid, by tacking and ſtand- 
ing from it, he is to make the /jgnal for tacking in a fog; 
but if he ſhould chance to ſtrike and ſtick faſt, he is to fire 


gun after gun, till he thinks the reſt have avoided the dan- 


ger. When the admiral would have the fleet to anchor, 
he fires two guns, which the flags are to anſwer ; and after 
he hath been half an hour at an anchor, he will fire two 
guns more, to be anſwered by the flags, as before; that all 
the fleet may know it. 


S1GNALs for calling officers on board the admiral —W hen the 


admirals puts aboard an union-flag in the mizen ſhrowds, and 
fires a gun, all the captains are to come aboard him : and if, 
with the ſame /ignal, there be alſo a waft made with the en- 
ſign, then the lieutenant of each ſhip is to come on board. 
If. an enſign be put aboard in the ſame place, all the maſters 
of the ſhips of war are to come on board the admiral. I. 
a ſtandard on the flag-ſtaff be hoiſted at the mizen-top- maſt- 
head, and a gun fired, then all the flag-officers are to come 


aboard the admiral. If the Engliſh flags only; then a ſtand- 


ard in the mizen-ſhrowds; and fire a gun: if the flags, 
and land general officers ; then the admiral puts aboard 
ſtandard at mizen-top-maſt-head, and a pendant at mizen- 
peek, and fires a gun. If a red flag be hoiſted in the mizen- 
ſhrowds, and a gun fired; then the captains of his own 
ſquadron are to come aboard the admiral ; and if, with the 
ſame /ignal, there be alſo a waft with the enſign, the lieutc- 
nant of each ſhip muſt come aboard, If he hoiſts a white 
flag, as before, then the vice-admiral, or he that commands 
in the ſecond poſt, and all the captains of his ſquadron, are 
to go on board the admiral : if a blue flag, &c. then the 
rear-admiral, and the captains of his ſquadron, muſt come 
on board; and if a waft, as before, the lieutenants. When 
a ſtandard is hoiſted on the enſign- ſtaff, and gun fired, the 
vice and rear-admirals muſt come on board the admiral's 
ſhip. When the admiral would ſpeak with the captains of 
his own diviſion, he will hoiſt a pendant on the mizen-peek, 
and fire a gun; and if with the lieutenants, a waſt is made 
with the enſign, and the ſame /jgnal : for whenever he would 
ſpeak with the lieutenants of any particular ſhip, he makes 
the /ignal for the captain, and a waft alſo with the enſign. 
When the admiral would have all the tenders in the fleet 
come under his ſtern, and ſpeak with him; he hoiſts a flag, 
yellow and white, at the mizen-peek, and firesa gun. But 
if he would ſpeak with any particular ſhip's tender, he makes 
a fignal for ſpeaking with the captain ſhe tends upon, and a 
waft with the jack. If all the pinnaces and barges are to 


come on board, manned and armed, the fignal is a pendant 


S1 


on the flag-ſtaff, hoiſted on the fore-top-maſt-head, and a 
gun fired; and if he would have them chaſe any ſhip, vel- 
ſe], or boat, in view, he hoiſts the pendant, and fires two 
guns. The ſignal for the long-boats to come on board him, 
manned and armed, is the pendant hoiited on the flag- ſtaff, 
and the mizen- top- maſt- head, and a gun fired; and if he 
would have them chaſe any ſhip, veſſel, or boat, in open 
view, without coming on board him, he hoiſts the pendant, 
as aforeſaid, and fires two guns. When the admiral would 
have all the boats in the fleet come on board him, manned 
and armed, he hoiſts a pendant on the flag-ſtaff, both on the 
fore-top-maſt, and mizen- top- maſt- head, and fires one gun; 
but if he would have them chaſe, he hoiſts his pendants, as 
before, and fires two guns. When the admiral would ſpeak 
with the victualler, or his agent, he puts an Engliſh enſign 
in the mizen-top-maſt ſhrowds; and when with him that 
hath the charge of the gunner's ſtores, he will ſpread an en- 
ſign at his main-top-ſail-yard-arm, 

GNALS for managing a e eee, the admiral would 
have the fleet ſorm a line of battle, one ſhip a- head of ano- 
ther, he hoiſts an union flag at the mizen- peek, and fires a 
gun; and every flag-ſhip does the like. But when they are 
to form a line of battle, one a-breaſt of another, he hoiſts 
a pendant with the union- flag, c. When he would have 


the admiral of the white, or he that commands in the ſecond 


816 


poſt, to tack, and endeavour to gain the wind of the 
he ſpreads a white flag under the hag at the main- 
head, and fires a gun; and when he would have the y; 
admiral of the blue do ſo, he doth the ſame with the bl. 
flag. If he would have the vice-admiral of the red do (, 
he ſpreads a red flag from the cap, on the fore on, 
head, downward on the back-ſtay : it the vice-admiral of 
the blue, he ſpreads a blue flag, &c. and fires a gun, If g 
would have the rear-admiral of the red do ſo, he hoifls a red 
flag at the flag-ſtaff, at the mizen-top-maſt-head ; if th 
rear-admiral of the white, a white flag ; if the rear-admiry 
— _ 28 blue flag, and under it a pendant of the ſame 
; a gun, 
any part of it, and he would have them bear down into his 
wake or grain, he hoiſts a blue flag at the mizen-peck, and 
fires a gun, If he would be to leeward of the enemy and 
his fleet, or any part of it to be to leeward of him; in order 
to bring theſe ſhips into the line, he bears down with a bive 
flag at the mizen-peek, under the union-flag (which is the 
ſignal for battle) and fires a gun; and then thoſe ſhips, that 
are to leeward of him, muſt endeavour to get into lis waks 
or grain, according to their ſtation in the line of battle. 
When the fleet is failing before the wind, and he would have 
him, who commands in the ſecond poſt, and the ſhip 
of the ſtar-board quarter, to clap by the wind, and come to 
the ſtar-board tack, he hoiſts a red flag at the mizen-top. 
maſt-head : but a blue one, if he would have ſhips of the 
lar-board quarter, come to the lar-board tack, with a gun 
If the van are to tack firſt, he ſpreads the union-flag at the 
flag-ftaff, on the fore-top-maſt- head, and fires a gun, if the 
red flag be not abroad ; but if it be, then he lowers the fore- 
top-ſails a little; and the union- ag is ſpread from the cap of 
the tore-top-maſt downwards; and every flag-ſhip doth the 
ſame. If the rear be to tack firſt, he hoitts the union- flag 
on the flag ſtaff, at the mizen- top- maſt-head, and fires 2 
gun; which all the flag-ſhips are to anſwer. If all the flag- 
{hips are to come into his wake or grain, he hoiſts a red 
at his mizen-peek, and fires a gun; and all the flag-ſhips 
muſt do the fame. If he would have him that commands 
in the ſecond poſt of his ſquadron to make more fail (though 
he himſelt ſhorten fail) he hoiſts a white flag on the enſign- 
ſtaff. But if he that commands in the third poſt be to do 
ſo, he hoiſts a blue flag, and fires a gun, and all the flag- 
ſhips muſt have the ſame ſgnal. Whenever he hoiſts a red 
flag on the flag-ſtaff at the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a 
gun; every ſhip in the fleet muſt uſe their utmoſt endeavour 
to engage the enemy, in the order preſcribed them. When 


enemy, 
top · malt. 


he hoiſts a white flag at his mizen- peek, and fires a gun; 


then all the ſmall frigates of his ſquadron, that are not of 
the line of battle, are to come under the tern. If the fleet 
by ſailing by a wind in the line of battle, and the admiral 
would have them brace their head-fails to the maſt, he hoiſis 
up a yellow flag, on the flag-ſtaff, at the mizen-top-maſt- 
head, and fires a gun; which the flag-ſhips are to anſwer : 
and then the ſhips in the rear muſt brace firſt. Aſter this, if 
he would have them fall their head-ſails, and ſtand on, he 
hoiſts a yellow flag on the flag-ſtaff of the fore-top-malt- 
head, nb fires a gun, which the flag-ſhips muſt anſwer, and 
then the ſhips in the van, muſt fall firſt, and ſtand on. If, 
when this nal is made, the red flag at the fore-top-malt- 


head be abroad, he ſpreads the yellow flag under the red. If 


the fleets being near one another, the admiral would have 
all the ſhips to tack together, the ſooner to lie in a poſture 
to engage the enemy; he hoiſts an union-flag on the flag- 
ſtaves at the fore and mizen-top- maſt-heads, and fires a gun 
and all the flag-ſhips are to do the ſame. The fleet being 
in a line of battle, if he would have the ſhip that leads the 
van, hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl up any of the ſails, he ſpreads 
a yellow flag, under that at his main- top-maſt-head, and 
fires a gun, which fgnal the flag - ſhips are to anſwer ; and 
then the admiral will hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl up the ſail, 
which he would have the ſhip that leads the van, do; 
which is to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips of the fleet, When 


the enemies run, and he would have the whole fleet follow - 


them, he makes ail the ſail he can after them himſelf, takes 
down the fignal for the line of battle, and fires two gurs 
out of his fore-chaſe, which the flag- ſhips anſwer ; and 2 
every ſhip is to endeavour to come up with, and board 5 
enemy. When he would have the chaſe given over, 
hoiſts a white flag at the fore-top-maſt- head, and fires à fun, 
If he would have the red ſquadron drawn into'a line © 
battle, one a-breaſt of another, he puts abroad a flag, ftr iped 
red and white, on the flag-ſtaff at the main to- mates: 
with a pendant under it, and fires à gun: if the mr 
ſecond ſquadron is to do ſo, the flag is ſtriped red, 3 
and blue: if the blue or third ſquadron is to do ſo, the flag 


is a Genoeſe enſign and pendant: but if they are to draw 


into a line of battle, one a- head of another, the ſame nee 
are made without a pehdant. If they ate to 8 : 

line of battle one a- ſtern of another, with a large Win o 2 A 
he would have the leaders go with the ſtar-board tac * 
board by the wind; he hoifts a red and white flag . - 
mizen- peek, and fires a gun: but if they ſhould go * 
the lar· board tac ks aboard, by the wind, he hoifis a Cen fag 


. 
= 
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If he be to leeward of the fleet, or 
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flag at the ſame place; which /ignals, like others, muſt be 
the flag-ſhips, . 
10 TU E, 818 a figning, a ſubſcription or 
tting of one's name at the bottom of an act, or deed, in 
one's own hand-writing. See SUBSCRIPTION. 17 
Anciently, when very few people could write, they diſ- 
nſed with the uſe of 22 and contented themſelves 
5 rty's ſeal. See SEAL. (14, 
., the court of Rome, is a ſupplication anſwered 
by the pope, whereby he grants a favour, diſpenſation, cr 
collation to a benefice, by putting — at the bottom 
thereof, in his own hand; or the conceſſum eft wrote in his 
preſence.— This nature, at the bottom of the ſupplication, 
ves the name to the whole inſtrument. _ 
The nature contains the clauſes, derogations, and diſpen- 
fations wherewith the pope grants the favour, or the bene- 
fice; with a commiſſion for _ execution thereof, either in 
ma dignum, or in gracious form. 
"4 — of the N own hand, whereby he anſwers, 
at ut petitur, is preferred to another anſwered by the pre- 
ſect, in his preſence, in theſe words, conce/ſum uts petitur in 
eſentia D. N. pape. Sometimes in fjgnatures with the 
fiat, the pope adds, proprio motu; Which clauſe gives them 
fill further force. | 
There are three kinds of /ignatures ; one in forma gratieſa, 
diſpatched on an atteſtation of the ordinary; another in 
ama dignum antigua, diſpatched for canonicates ; the third 
in forma dignum noviſſima, which is a kind of ſecond ſigna- 


ture, or executorial letter granted where, upon the ordina- 
ry's failing to execute the firſt within thirty days, the near- 


eſt other ordinary is enjoined to execute it. 


SEL 


| reſt —Diod, Siculus ſays, he was the maſter, or tutor of 
Bacchus, whom he diſciplined nobly, and followed him to 
the wars. He quotes an ancient poet named Thymætas, 
who relates, that the ſileni aſſiſted Bacchus in the war he 
waged againſt the Titans; adding, that the firſt Si l enus reign- 
ed in an iſland made by the river Triton in Lybia,—He is 
repreſented, as having a long tail hanging behind ; which is 
likewiſe an attribute of all his poſterity.—The poets always 
mount him on an aſs. ' 

Nonnus makes Silenus a fon of Tellus; and gives him three 
ſons, Aſtrzus, Maron and Lenæus. Servius, on Virgi''s 
eclogue, makes Silenus * the ſon of Mercury; others, the 
ſon of Pan, and a nymph: others will have him born of 
the drops of the blood of Ccelus, father of Saturn. 


4 | 
* Bochart, in his Canaan, will have Silenus to take his name 

from N or 9\ty, Silo ; whence py, Silan, the name 

of the Mefſhah. He adds, that all attributed to this imaginary 

deity, is taken from what the prophets have foretold of Jeſus 

Chriſt. —Thus, whereas it is ſaid, the Meſhah ſhall be the 

inſtructor of the people; Silenus is made preceptor of Bac- 
| chus. Becauſe it is faid, that our Saviour ſhall bind his aſs 
to the vine, and his colt to the young vine; Silenus is made 
to ride on an aſs. Becauſe our Saviour waſted his garments 
| in blood, as thoſe who trod the wine-preſs ; Silenus was made 
to preſide over thoſe who preſſed the vintage. Becauſe, it 
is added, his eyes were red by reaſon of wine; Silenus was 
made always fuddled. Bochart, however, advances all this 
with a deal of diſtruſt, as he has reaſon ; it having no war- 
rant: he adds, that the devil invented the fable of Silenus, 
to turn the myſteries of our religion into ridicule. But it 
muſt be a very ignorant devil, to take rubent illi oculi ex vino, 
& dentes ejus ex lacte albeſcunt, in the ſenſe he has done; as 


S1GNATURE, in printing, denotes a mark at the bottom of if the words ſignified any thing more, in the propriety of the 


each ſheet, to facilitate the gathering and binding of the 
book; and to ſhew the order and number of the quires and 
ſheets. See PRINTING. | 

The /ignatures conſiſt of the capital letters of the alphabet; 
and change in every ſheet. If there be more ſheets than 
letters in the alphabet ; to the capital letter, they add a ſmall 
one of the ſame ſort, i. e. a little a after a great A, &c. 
which they repeat, as often as is neceſſary, 


$1GNATURE, SIGNATTRA,.- is alſo uſed by ſome naturaliſts 
for the reſemblance a vegetable or mineral bears to any part 


Hebrew tongue, than, His eyes are redder than wine; his 
teeth whiter than milk. We may add, that no-body, be- 
fore Bochart, neither chriſtian nor idolater, ever ſaw any 
thing of Jeſus Chriſt in the fable of Silenus. 


SILIQUA, in botany, the ſeed-veſſel, huſk, pod, or ſhell of 

a plant of the leguminous kind. —W hence 

SILIQUOUS plants, thoſe which produce ſiliguæ, or ſeed-pods. 
See PLANT and SEED. | 

SILK, SerIcvum, a very ſoft, fine, bright, delicate thread; 

the work of an inſect, called bombyx, or the filk-worm. 


of the human body; ſuppoſed to afford an indication of its| The ancients were but little acquainted with the uſe and 


virtues and uſe. 


SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, uſed for ſealing his pri- 


manufacture of /i/# - they took it for the work of a ſort 
of ſpider, or beetle, who ſpun it out of its entrails, and 


vate letters, and ſigning all grants which paſs his majeſty's] wound it with its feet about the little branches of trees.— 


hand by bill. See SeAL. 


The ſignet is always in the cuſtody of the king's ſecretaries : 


This inſect they called /er, from Seres, a people in Scythia, 
who kept it; whence the // itſelf they called ſericum.— 


on whom attend four clerks of the /ignet-office. See SEcRE- But the ſer has very little affinity with our //&-worm, bom- 


TARY and CLERK, 


SIGNIFICATION, the ſenſe or meaning of a ſign, word, 
phraſe, emblem, deviſe or the like ; that is, the thing de- 


'} byx: the former living five years; but the latter dying annu- 
ally, enveloped in a yellowiſh bag, or ball; which, wound 
out into little threads, makes what we call il. 


noted by ſuch ſign, word, figure, &c, See Stox, WorD, | It was in the iſle of Cos, that the art of manufacturing fl 


EmBLtgmM, Devise, Ce. 


was firſt invented ; and Pamphila, daughter of Platis, is ho- 


We are perfeQly at a loſs as to the fenifcation of the hiero- | noured as the inventor.—The diſcovery was not long un- 


glyphic characters of the ancients. HiEtROGLYPHIC. 
SIGNIPICATION, in law, is the notification of an act, Qc. 


known to the Romans. Sil was brought them from Serica, 
| Where the worm was a native. But ſo far were they from 


made to the oppoſite party, by a copy, c. thereof, given] profiting by the diſcovery, that they could not be induced 
0 


and atteſted by a proper officer. 


to believe ſo fine a thread ſhould be the work of a worm; 


Some ſignifications are to be made to the perſon himſelf; or, and thereupon formed a thouſand chimerical conjectures of 


at leaſt, at his houſe; for others, it is enough they be made} their own, 


to the party's attorney, or agent. 


SIGNIFICAVIT, a writ which iflues out of chancery, up- 


T his temper rendered filk a very ſcarce commodity amon 
them for many ages : it was even ſold weight for weight with 


upon a certificate given by the ordinary, of a man that | gold; inſomuch, that Vopiſcus tells us, the emperor Aure- 
ſtands obſtinately excommunicate for the ſpace of forty days; | lian, refuſed the empreſs, his ſpouſe, a ſuit of t, which 


for the laying him up in priſon, without bail or mainprize, 


ſhe ſolicited of him with much earneſtneſs ; merely on ac- 


till he ſubmit himſelf -to the authority of the church. See] count of its dearneſs.— At length, two monks, coming from 


ExcomMuUNICATION, 


SIGNING. See S1GNATURE and CounTER- figning. 
SILENCIARY, SiLENTIARIUs, — 


the Indies to Conſtantinople in 555, brought with them 
great quantities of f/#-worms, with inſtructions for the 


an officer among the] hatching of their eggs, rearing and feeding the worms, 


ancient Roman flaves ; being, according to ſome authors, drawing out the ili, ſpinning and working it. Upon this, 
a ſlave placed over the reſt, to prevent any noiſe and din, | manufactures were ſet up at Athens, Thebes and Corinth. 


and keep them ſilent. 
Seneca, 


About the year 1130, Roger king of Sicily, eſtabliſhed a 


in his epiſtles, mentioning the great care taken to filk manufactory at Palermo, and another in Calabria; ma- 


4 the ſlaves mute, has given occaſion to Lipſius, Popma, | naged by workmen, who were part of the plunder brought 
and ſome others, to ſuppoſe, that the filenciary was eſta-] from Athens, Corinth, &c. wherefore that prince made a 


bliſhed in his time: 


but others, as Pignorius, think no ſuch conqueſt in his expedition to the holy. land. —By degrees, 


concluſion can be drawn from Seneca's words; nor any] Mezeray adds, the reſt of Italy and Spain learned from the 


thing, but that they were, 


5 { even then, very ſevere in pre- Sicilians and Calabrians, the management of the t worms 
venting any noiſe among the peng e name my : - "S 4 


and the working of /i/k : and at length the French, by right 


ofiice of the ſilenciary, it was not eſtabliſhed. till about the | of neighbourhood, a little before the reign of Francis I. 


time of Salvian ; who is the firſt author that mentions it. 


began to imitate them. | 


. wy were alſo filentiarit eſtabliſhed in the emperor's court, | The great advantage the new manufacture turned to, made 
m . quietts miniſiri, and filentiarii. palatii ; and honoured | our King James I. very earneſt for its being introduced into 
Ach the further titles of clariſſimi, Hpectabiles, devotiſſimi, England: accordingly, it was recommended ſeveral times 


7 in Greek, lavwmariwreley 9. d. moſt admirable. 


here were a great number of them z but only thirty ordi- 


: were divided into three bands, each 
whereof had its decurio,— The council of Chalcedon, call 


narily officiated z who 


l. Fe of ſlentiaries, ſebola devoriſimorum filentiariorum. 


from the throne, and in the moſt earneſt terms, to plant 
mulberry- trees, &c. for the propagation of /ilk- worms ; but, 
unhappily, without effect: though from the various experi- 
ments we meet withal in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 
other places, it appears, that the i/&-worm thrives and works 


„in antiquity, a fort of heathen demi-gods, the ſame] as well, in all reſpects, in England, as in any other part of 


with /atyrs, which were called fileni when they came to be 


advanced in age, See SATYR. 
Yet was t 


o 


here one principal Silenus elder than any of the 


Europe. | 5 
The filk worm is an inſet, not more remarkable for the 
ee preg precious 


1 
z 
1 
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precious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than for the 
many forms it aſſumes, before and after its being inveloped 
in the rich cod or ball it weaves itſelf. From a ſmall egg 
about the ſize of a pin's head, which is its firſt ſtate, it be 
comes a pretty big worm, or maggot, of a whitiſh colour, 
inclining to yellow, In this ftate it feeds on mulberry-leaves, 
till being come to maturity, it winds itſelf up into a fi/tmr 
bag, or caſe, about the ſize and ſhape of a pidgeon's egg; 


and becomes metamorphoſed into an aurelia: in this ſtate it 


remains without any ſigus of life, or motion: till at length 
it awakes, to become a butter-fly ; after making itſelf a paſ- 
ſage out of its ſilken ſepulchre. And, at laſt, dy ing indeed, 
it prepares itſelf, by an egg, or ſeed it caſts, for a new life ; 
which the warmth of the ſummer- weather aſſiſts it in re- 
ſuming: See InsECT. . 

As ſoon as the filk-worm is arrived at the ſize and ſtrength 
neceſſary for beginning his cod; he makes his web: for it is 
thus they call that flight tiſſue, which is the beginning, and 
ground of this admirable work. This is his firſt day's em- 
ployment. On the ſecond, he forms his folliculus or ball, 
and covers himſelf almoſt over with it. The third day, 


he is quite hid; and the following days employs himſelf in 


thickening and ſtrengthening his ball: always working: com 
one ſingle end, which he never breaks by his own fault ; and 


which is ſo fine, and ſo long, that thoſe who have examined 


it atientively, think they ſpeak within compaſs, when the; 


affim, that each ball contains lt enough to reach the lengii 


of {ix Engliſh miles. 


In ten days time, the ball is in its perfection; and is now to. 
be taken down from the branches of the mulberry- tree, 
where the worms have hung it.— But this point requires 


deal of attention ; for there are ſome worms more lazy than 
others; and it is very dangerous waiting till they make 
themſelves a paſſage, which uſually happens about the fif- 
teenth day of the month, * 

The firlt, fineſt and ſtrongeſt balls, are kept for the grain; 
the reſt are carefully wound: or, if it is deſired to keep 
them all, or if there be more than can be well wound at 
once; they lay them for ſome time in an oven moderately 
hot, or elſe expoſe them, for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, to the 
greateſt heats of the ſun, in order to kill the inſect ; which, 
without this precaution, would not fail to open itſelf a way 
to go and uſe thoſe new wings abroad, it has acquired 
within. | 

Ordinarily, they only wind the more perſect balls. Thoſe 


that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, are laid 


aſide ; not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, being improper 


for winding, they are reſerved to be drawn out into ſkains. 


The balls are of different colours; the moſt common are 


yellow, orange-colour, iſabella, and fleſh. To 


and others white: but there is no neceſſity for ſeparating 


are ſome alſo of a ſea-green ; others of a ſulphur-colour, 


the colours and {hades to wind them apart; as all the 
colours are to be loſt in the future ſcouring and preparing of 
tlie „ilk. 


To voind the SILK from M the balls. Two machines are neceſ- 
ſary; the one a furnace, with its copper; the other a reel, 


or frame, to draw the /i/k.— The winder, then, ſeated near 
the furnace, throws into the copper of water over the fur- 
nace (firſt heated and boiled to a certain degree, which cuſ- 
tom alone can teach) a hand ful or two of balls, which have 
been firſt well purged of all their looſe furry ſubſtance. He' 
then ſtirs the whole very briſkly about with birchen rods, 
bound and cut like bruſhes; and when the heat and agita- 
tion have detached the ends of the its of the pods, which: 
are apt to catch on the rods, he draws them forth; and join- 


ing ten or twelve, or even fourteen of them together, he. 


forms them into threads, according to the bigneſs required to 


the works they are deſtined for: eight ends ſufficing for rib- 


bands, and velvets, &c. requiring no leſs than fourteen. The 
ends thus joined into two or three threads, are firit paſſed 


into the holes of three iron rods, in the fore-part of the reel, | 
then upon the bobbins, or pullies, and at laſt are drawn out 


to the reel itſelf, and there faſtened ; each to an end of an 


arm or branch of the reel. Thus diſpoſed, the workman, 


giving motion to the reel, by turning the handle, guides his 
threads ; ſubſtitutes new ones, when any of them break, or 
any of the balls are wound out; ſtrengthens them where ne- 
ceſſary, by adding others; and takes away the balls wound 
out, or that having been pierced, are full of water, 


In this manner, two workmen will ſpin and reel three pounds | 


of ilk in a day; which is an otherguiſe diſpatch than is made 
by the ſpinning- wheel, or diltaff.—[ndeed, all its cannot 
be ſpun and reeled after this manner: either by reaſon the 
balls have been perforated by the fill- worms themſelves, ot 


| becauſe they are double, or too weak to bear the water; or 


becauſe tley are coarſe, c. Of all theſe together, they 
make a particular kind of it e not which being 
caided, or even ſpun on the diſtaff, or the wheel, in the 
condition it comes from the ball, makes a tolerable . 
As to the balls, after opening them with ſciſſars, and taking 
out the inſects ( which are of ſome uſe for the feeding of 
poultry) they are ſteeped three or four days in troughs, the 
water whereof is changed every day to prevent their ſtinking, 


* 
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When they are well ſoſtened by this ſcoutin 

that gummy matter, the 3 had lined Fa n 2 

and which renders it impenetrable to the water and withal, 
air itſelf, they boil them half an hour in a lye of ge * 
clear and well ſtrained : and after waſhing them out EF 
river, and drying them in the ſun, they card and fy) — 

on the wheel, &c. and thus make another kind 061 * 
ſomewhat inſerior to the former. oretta, 


The ſeveral preparations which s underꝑo 

be uſed in the manufacture of tes uff 1 to 

reeling, milling, bleaching and dying.—T he two firſt © 
have already ſpoke of, as they are concerned in drawin ri 
ſilk from off the balls. As to the ſpinning and makes 2 
raw ſills off the balls, ſuch as they are brought daher of 
Italy, the Levant, c. the firſt is chiefly performeq un 
the ſpinning- wheel; and the latter, either on hand- ech c 
on reels mounted on machines, which ſerve to reel ſey i 
ſkains at the ſame time.—As to the milling, t * 
mill compoſed of ſeveral pieces, which may mill bs ; 
three hundred bobbins at once, and make them into as X 
ſkains. See MiLLING. For the bleaching and dyi 2 
ec e and DyIN o. oY 

{lk is diſtinguiſhed by different names accordi its di 

rent peg, 8 1 

Raw SIL k, is that taken from the ball, without fire, and 
wound without any coction: ſuch as is moſt, if not all tha 
0 brought into England from the Levant. 81 

n the French - cuore, the greateſt part of thi 

paſſes for little better than a king of fine floretta; ng * 


ture of ſtuffs of moderate value and luſtre. But the ro 2 
of the Levant, whence moſt of. ours come, are excecdin 
fine and beautiful. — This difference ariſes hence, that in 
France the beſt balls are ſpun and wound in boiling water 
and only the refuſe made into raw fit: whereas, in the 
Levant, there is no ſuch thing as ſpinning and winding on 
the fire; but the ſilks are all ſent in bales or packs, as the 
are drawn from off the balls: ſo that they are only dil. 
guiſhed by their quality of ſine, middling, and coarſe. 

Bailed SILK, is that which has been boiled in water, to facili- 
tate the ſpinning and winding. This is the fineſt of all the 
ſorts of lt manufactured in France, and is ſeldom uſed, but 
in the richeſt ſtuffs ; as velvets, taffaties, damaſks, bro- 
cades, &c. | . 
There is alſo another kind of boiled filk, which is prepared 
by boiling, to be milled; and which cannot receive that 
preparation, without being firſt paſſed through hot water, 
By the laws of France, it is prohibited to mix raw with 
bailed filk ; both as ſuch a practice ſpoils the dying, and as 

the raw it corrupts and cuts the boiled. 

Thrnved or twiſted Siu ks, are ſuch, as, beſide their ſpinning 
and winding, have received their milling” or throwing, 
This they receive in a different degree, as they are paſſed 
oſtener, or ſeldomer, over the mill: properly, however, 
thrawed ſilks, are thoſe wherein the threads are pretty thick 
throwed, and are twiſted ſeveral times. 

Slack S1LKs are ſuch as are not twiſted, but are prepared, and 
dyed, for tapeſtry, and other works, with the needle. 
Eaftern, or Eaſft- Indian $11.x.—T hat particularly thus called, 
is not the work of the „lt. um, but comes from a plant 
that produces it, in pods, much like thoſe of the eotton- tree. 
The matter this pod contains is extremely white, fine, and 
moderately gloſſy: it ſpins eaſily, and is made into a kind 
of Ali, that enters the manufacture of ſeveral Indian and 

Chineſe ſtuffs. een (15 

French S$1LKs.—lt is only in the moſt ſouthern provinces of 
France, that t is cultivated, mulberry- trees planted, and 
worms bred. The principal are thoſe of Languedoc, Dau- 
phine, Provence; Avignon, Savoy and Lyons.— This laſt 
place, indeed, furniſhes very few ſills of its own growth; 
but is the great ſtaple - whence the merchants of Paris and 
the other cities are to fetch them: at leaſt, they are obliged 
to have them paſs through Lyons, if they bring them from 
elſewhere, either by land or ſe. EY 
There are computed to enter Lyons, communibus annis, 6000 
bales; the bale valued at/160 pound weight: of which 6000 
bales, there are 1400 from the Levant, 1600 from Sicily, 
1500 from Italy, 300 from Spain, and 1200 from Langue- 

doc, Provence and Dauphine. W 

At the time when the manuſactures of Lyons were in their 

proſperity, there were reckoned 18006" looms employed in 

the it manufacture; but they are ſo fallen, that even in 

15698, there were not reckoned 4000. The decay is not leſs 
notable at Tours: they had formerly 700 mills for winding 
and preparing the s; 8000 looms to weave them, an 
40,000 perſons employed in the preparation and manuſac- 

turing thereof; which are now reduced to 70 mills, 1200 
looms,” and 4000 perſons. * f 


Sicilian $1LKs.—The commerce of the Alls of Sicily is Ver 


conſiderable; and the Florentines, Genoeſe and Lucceſe, 
are the people who chiefly make it. Great quantities are 


yearly brought thence; eſpecially from Meſſina; part whereof 


they uſe in their own manufactures, and ſell the reſt to their 


neighbours, the French, & c. with profit. The Italians * ö 


5 


ſpun, it makes a bright thread, and ſerves for the — { 


Po 


«s a 


STS 


this advantage, eſpecially the Genoeſe, over other people, 


that having large eſtabliſhments in the iſland, they are re- 
uted as natives, and pay no duty for the export. . 
ban of the Sicilian filks are raw; the reſt ſpun and m * 
of which laſt kind, thoſe of St. Lucia and 2 wy, - 
moſt valued.—-T he raw, unwrought filks are always - 
— ready money ; the others, ſometimes, in exchange for 
I — Bos —The ſilks brought from Ttaly are partly 
* ought, and partly raw, and unwrought. Milan, Parma, 
Trace and Modena, furniſh none but the latter kind ; Ge- 
noa moſt of the former; Boulogna affords both kinds. 
e according to the ſevetal works they are to be 
uſed in. . 
are all raw.— One advantage we have in th 
W the Levant, in /i/ks, wanting in thoſe of * 
ly, is, that the latter are confined to a particular —_ 
the year; whereas the former are bought wv age — 9 
are brought from Aleppo, Tripoli, Sayda, from the iſle o 
Cyprus, Candia „c. But the principal place of 833 
eſpecially for the ſilks of Perſia, is Smyrna. The filks are 


brought hither in caravans, from the month of January to 


er. The caravans in January, are loaden with the 
— thoſe of Feburary and March bring indifferent 
ones; the reſt, the coarſeſt. 6 8 
They all come from the ſeveral Provinces of Perſia, chiefly 
thoſe of Quilan and Schiruvan, and the city of Schamachia, 
ſituate near the edge of the Caſpian ſea ; from which three 
places, a Dutch author aſſures us, there do not coy leſs 
than 30,000 bales of .lt in a year, —Ardeuil or Ardebil, 
another city of Perſia, not far diſtant from theſe ſilt coun- 
tries, is the place where the /i/ks are laid up, and whence 
the caravans ſet out for Smyrna, Aleppo and Conftantino- 
ple ; and it is this city, with Schamachia, that have always 


been eſteemed the centre of the li trade; which has been | 


ſeveral times attempted to be removed from Smyrna and the 
Mediterranean, in favour of Archangel and the white ſea, 
by carrying them acroſs Muſcovy, by the Volga and Dwina, 
two rivers that traverſe the principal provinces of that vaſt 
empire. | | | 

This new courſe of the Perſian ſilks into Europe, was firſt 
propoſed by Paolo Centurio, a Genoeſe, to the czar Baſil, 
under the pontificate of Leo X. The French had the ſame 
deſign in 1626, The duke of Holſtein, in 1633, ſent am- 
baſladors to the court of Perſia purely with the ſame view: 
and in 1668, the czar Alexis Michael attempted the thing 
himſelf ; but was diſappointed by the rebellion of the Coſ- 

* ſacks, and the ſurprize of Aſtracan. | 
In 1688, the commerce of Perſian ts had like to have 
been removed from Smyrna, by an earthquake, which al- 
moſt overturned the whole city: and, doubtleſs, the re- 
moval had been effected, but for the vigorous means uſed by 
the Tut ks to prevent it. Smyrna, however, ſtill remains 
in her ancient poſſeſſion; and the ſeveral nations of Europe 
continue every year to ſend their fleets, to fetch away the 
Alls; and matters are like to remain ſo, unleſs the conqueſts 
made by the late czar, along the Caſpian ſea, enable his 
ſucceſſors, as it is certain he himſelf had ſuch a thing in 
view, to put this great deſign in execution. 


China, Fapan and Indian 81L KS. — Several provinces of China | 
are ſo fertile in mulberry trees, and their climate ſo agreea- ? 


ble to the nature of ſill- worms, that the quantity of le 
here produced is incredible: the ſingle province of Tchekiam 
might ſupply all China, and even a great part of Europe, 
with this commodity, The its of this province are the 
— eſteemed, though thoſe of Nanquin and Canton be ex- 
cellent. 

The l trade is the principal in China, and that which em- 
ploys the moſt hands: but the European merchants, who 
deal in it, eſpecially in wrought „lis, are to be careful of 
the ſpinning, Qt. the waſte being uſually very great, as the 
French Eatt- India company lately found to their coſt. 

Japan would not afford fewer ſilks than China; but that the 
Japaneſe, a barbarous and diſtruſtful people, have interdicted 
all commerce with ſtrangers, eſpecially with Europeans; ex- 


cepting with the Dutch; who are ſaid to be admitted on | 


certain impious terms, related by Tavernier, but which we 
muſt own we cannot credit. Accordingly, the Dutch have 
endeavoured to vindicate themſelves by the pens of ſeveral 
N 5 

les of the ſtates of the great mogul, are brought al- 
moſt wholly from Babe ez, a een ple, 
whence they are conveyed by a canal of fifteen leagues into 
the Ganges, by which, they are forwarded fifteen leagues 
further, to the mouth of the famous river of Indoſtan.— 


The ſilk of Kaſem-bazar is yellowiſh; as are alſo thoſe of 


Perſia and Sicily ; there being none, that we know of, na- 
turally white, but that of Paleſtine.” The Indians, how- 
ever, whiten it with a lye made of the Aſhes of a tree, called 
Adam's fig: t ee; but as the tree is pretty ſcarce, the Euro- 


peans are forced to take the greateſt i i 
ative ya ke the greate 428 of their filks in the 


aſem-bazar alone, is com 
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SILKS, are all raw; and are ſpun, milled, &c. in} 


puted'to furniſh every year twen- | 


MEE 


ty-two thouſand bales of filt, each baile weighing 100 
pounds. The Dutch buy it almoſt all up ; not to bring it 
into Europe, no more than they do that of Japan ; but to 


exchange it for other rich metchandizes ; particularly bars 
of ſilver, Sc. 


Spider SiLk. Within a few years the ſecret has been found in 


France, of procuring and preparing /i/# of the webs of ſpi- 
ders; and uſing it in ſeveral manufactures. This diſcove 
is owing to M. Bon, in 1710, who publiſhed a diſſertation 


on the ſubject; whence what follows is extracted. See 


Spider-W + B. 


Spiders are uſually diſtinguiſhed, either with regard to their 
colour; as, into black, brown, yellow, white, &c. or with 
regard to the number, or arrangement, of their eyes; ſome 
having 6, others 8, others 10.—But with regard to the l- 
ſpider, M. Bon reduces them all to two kinds, thoſe with 
long legs, and thoſe with ſhort: which laſt, are thoſe which 
furniſh the raw i. 


The jilt-fpider makes a lt, every whit as beautitul, gloſſy, 


and ſtrong as the filk-worm: it ſpins it out of the anus, 


around which are five papillæ, or ſmall nipples, and be- 
hind theſe, two others; all muſculous, and furniſhed with 
ſphincters.— Theſe nipples ſerve, as ſo many wire-drawing- 
irons, to form and mould a viſcous liquor, which, when 
dried in the air, after being drawn through them, makes 
the lt. | 

Ezch of theſe nipples, M. Reaumur obſerves, conſiſts of a 
number of leſſer and inſenſible ones; which one may be 
convinced of, by prefling a ſpider's belly between the fingers, 
to oblige the liquor to flow into the nipples; for by this 
means, applying the finger againſt the anus, ſeveral diſtinct 
threads will be drawn out through the ſeveral perforations of 
the nipples. The threads are too fine to be told with any 
certainty ; but M, Reaumur reckons, each larger nipple may 
ſend forth fix or ſeven, 

Hence we ſee, how the ſpiders make their threads bigger, 


or ſmaller: for as, before they begin to ſpin, they always 


apply more or fewer of theſe ſix nipples, againſt the body 
whence the web is begun; or as they apply each more 
or leſs ſtrongly, ſo as more or fewer of the minuter nip- 
ples come to take; the thread thus ſpun, will be a com- 
pound of more or fewer of the ſingle threads. Indeed, 
as the threads come from the anus, all joined together, 
they appear to be ſingle; but M. Bon has diſtiguiſhed 
one of the ſingle ones to conſiſt of 15 or 20 diſtinct 
threads, | | 9 

The threads are of two kinds: the firſt is weak, and only 
ſerves for that kind of web wherewith they catch flies. 
The ſecond is much ſtronger, and ſerves to wrap up their 
eggs in; which by this means, are ſheltered from the cold, 
as well as from inſects, Which might otherways gnaw and 
ſpoil them. Theſe threads they wind very looſely round the 
eggs, reſembling the balls or bags of „item, that have 
been prepared and looſened for the diſlaff. 

The ſpider-bags are of a grey colour when new ; but turn 
blackiſh when long expoſed to the air : indeed, one might 
find other ſpider-bags of other colours, and which would 
afford a better ii, but their ſcarcity would render the ex- 


periment difficult; for which reaſon we confine ourſelves to 


the bags of the commoneſt ſpiders, which are the ſhort- 
legged kind. T heſe always find out ſome place ſecure from 
the wind and rain, to make their bags; as, hollow trees, 
the corners of windows, or vaults, or under the caves of 
houſes, | BBs | 

By collecting a quantity of theſe bags, a new lt is made, 
inferior in nothing to the common „lt. It takes all kinds 
of dyes, and may be made into all kinds of ſtuffs —M, Bon 
had ſtockings and gloves made of it, which he preſented to 
the academy; and others to the royal ſociety; | 
For the manner of preparing the bags to get the it, it is 
thus: after having gathered 12 or 13 ounces of theſe bags, 
M. Bon had them well beaten for ſome time, with the hand, 


and a ſtick, to get out all the duſt: he then waſhed them, 


in luke-warm water, till they left the water very clean : af- 
ter this, he laid them to fleep, in a large veſſel, with ſoap 


and ſalt petre, and gum-arabic, The whole was left to 


boil over agentle fire, for three hours. The bags were next 
waſhed, in warm water, to get out the ſoap; and, after all, 
laid to dry ſome days, to fit them for carding ; which was 
performed by the common filk-carders, but with cards much 
finzr than ordinary.— By this means, he had a „ii, of a 
very particular aſh-colour, which was eaſily ſpun, and the 
thread ſpun from it, both ſtronger and finer than that of 
common /ilk; which ſhews, that all ſorts of works may be 
made of it: nor is there any reaſon to fear, but it will ftand 
any trials of the loom, after having paſſed that of the ſtock- 
ing weavers. | : 

T he only difficulty, now, is in procuring a ſufficient quan- 


. tity of ſpiders bags to make any conſiderable work of it: 


which M. Bon obſerves, would be no difficulty at all, had 


we but the art of breeding them as they do /i/k-worms. For 


they multiply much more; every ſpider laying 6 or 700 
eggs, whereas the ſilł- worms do not lay above 100 ; yet are 
theſe laſt ſo tender, &c. that one half die without making 

11 0 | ; any 
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any bags, or are hindered by ſome little accident, from 
making their bags: whereas the ſpiders hatch of themſelves, 
without any care, in the months of Auguſt and September, 
in fifteen or ſixteen days after they are laid; the old ſpiders 
that lay them, dying ſoon after. "The young ones thus bred, 
live ten or twelve months without eating, and continue in 
their bags without growing, till the hot weather putting 
their viſcid juices in motion, forces them to come forth, 
ſpin and run about to ſeek food. Were a way, therefore, 
found of breeding young ſpiders in rooms, they would, 
doubtleſs, furniſh a much greater quantity of bags than /#{k- 
worms do, For of ſeven. or eight hundred young ſpiders, 


which M. Bon kept, ſcarce one died in a year; whereas of | 


one hundred /#/#-wornts, not forty lived to make their bags. 
M. Bon having ordered all the ſhort-legged ſpiders that could 
be found in the months of Auguſt and September, to be 
brought to him, ſhut them up in paper coffins, and pots ; 
covering the pots with papers, which he pricked full of pin- 
holes, as well az the coffins, to give them air. He fed them 
with flies, and found ſometime afterwards the greateſt part 
of them had made their bags, — The ſame excellent perſon 
found that ſpiders bags, with regard to their weight, afford 
much more / than thoſe of the /ilk-worms : as a proof 
hereof, he obſerves, that thirteen ounces yield near four 
ounces of clear , two ounces whereof will make a pair 
of ſtockings; whereas ſtockings of common ſilt weigh ſeven 
or eight ounces, 

Nor is there any venom in the it, or even in the ſpider, 
as many have imagined, M. Bon has been bit by them ſe- 
veral times, without any manner of harm; and as for the 
filk it is uſed with very good ſucceſs, to ſtop bleeding and 
cure wounds, the natural gluten thereof acting as a kind of 
balſom.—It likewiſe ) ields, by diſtillation, ſeveral ſpecific 
medicines, particularly greatquantities of ſpirit, and volatile 
ſalt, which, being prepared after the ſame -manner as that 
drawn from the bags of ſilł- worms, in making the guttæ 
Anglicanæ, or Engliſh drops, ſo famous over all Europe; 
may ſerve to make other drops of greater efficacy, which 
M. Bon calls dreps of Montpellier, to be uſed in all ſleepy 
diſeaſes. See GUTT A. 

M. Reaumur being appointed by the royal academy, to 
make a further enquiry into this new it wor, has raiſed 
ſeveral objections and difficulties againſt it; which are found 
in the memoirs of the academy for the year 1710. The ſum 
of what he has urged, amounts to this, — The natural fierce- 
neſs of the ſpiders, renders them unfit to be bred and kept 
together: four or hve thouſand being diſtributed into cells, 
50 in ſome, 100 or 200 in others; the big ones killed and 
eat the leſs, ſo that in ſhort time, there were ſcarce left one 
or two in each cel]: and to this inclination of mutually 
cating one another, M. Reaumur aſcribes the ſcarcity of 
ſpiders, conſidering the vaſt number of eggs they lay. 

But this is not all: he even affirms, that the ſpider's bag is 
inferior to that of the ſilł-· worm, both in luſtre and ſtrength; 
and that it produces leſs matter to be manufactured. The 
thread of the ſpider's web only bears a weight of two grains 
without breaking; that of the bag bears 36. The latter, 
therefore, in all probability, is eighteen times thicker than 
the former; yet is it weaker than that of the A 
which bears a weight of two drams and a half. So that five 
threads of the ſpider's bag muſt be put together to equal one 
thread of the /ilt-worm's bag. | 

Now, it is impoſſible theſe ſhould be applied ſo juſtly over 
one another, as not to leave little vacant ſpaces between 
them, whence the light will not be reflected; and of conſe- 
quence, a thread thus compounded, muſt fall ſhort of the 
luſtre of a ſolid thread. Add to this, that the ſpider's thread 


cannot be wound off, as that of the /ilk-worm may; but | 


muſt, of neceſſity, be carded ; by which means being torn 
in pieces, its evenneſs, which contributes much to itsluſtre, 
is deſtroyed. In effect, this want of luſtre was taken notice 
of by M. de la Hire, when the ſtockings were preſented to 
the academy. | | 

Again, ſpiders furniſh much leſs it than the worms: the 
largeſt bags of- theſe latter, weigh four grains; the ſmaller 
three 2 ſo that 2 304 worms, produce a pound of /. 
The ſpiders bags do not weigh above one grain: yet, when 
cleared of their duſt and filth, loſe two thirds of their weight. 
The work of 12 ſpiders, therefore, only equals that of one 
ſilk-worm; and a pound of it will require at leaſt 27648 
ſpiders. But, as the bags are wholly the work of the fe- 
males, who ſpin them to depoſit their eggs in ; there muſt 


be kept 55296 ſpiders, to yield a pound of tt. Yet will 


this only hold of the beſt ſpiders, thoſe large ones ordinarily 
ſeen in gardens, &c. ſcarce yielding a twelfth part of the 
ſilk of the others. 
more than one /ilk-worm ; and 66355 2 of them would ſcarce 
yield a pound, | | 


SILLON, in fortification, an elevation of earth made in the | 


middle of the moat, to fortify it, when too broad, See 
Dircn. | 


The ſllon is mote uſually denominated envelope, See Ex Vx- 


Lor. | 
SILVER, a white, rich ſort of metal; being the fineſt, pur- 


76a 


280 of theſe, he ſhews, would not do 


ſcum and litharge; and ſo does. the lead itſelf z leaving . 


See LiTHARGE. 


eſt, moſt ductile, and moſt 
gold. See METAL. 


T here are filver mines in all the four quarte 
Europe has its ſhare; nor is our — Mow. ae 4 wol, 
. 9 has none of much value. a 
e mines of Peru, and ſome other parts : 
much the richeſt, and moſt Ge; — le. . 
inexhauſtible; particularly thoſe of Potoſi, which 3 — 
to be dug with 5 advantage as when firſt 1 2 
with this only difference, that the veins which wer 4 
almoſt in the ſurface of that famous mountain _ — 
ſunk to prodigious depths, the workmen going into the * 
a painful deſcent of four or five hundred ſteps.— Man pie 
lions of Indians have periſhed in them; and — - 
numbers continue to be deſtroyed yearly, _ 
The ores, or mineral ſtones they dig, are not all of the fa 
quality, conſiſtence, or colour: ſome are white, or 7 Qu 
loured, ſpotted with red, or blue: and called plata frog 
cha : others are black, and called plomo-ronco: theſe laſt 0 
the richeſt, and the eaſieſt wrought; no mercury bein 
here needed; nor any thing, but to put them in the fre. 
where the lead evaporating, leaves the filver pure. The In 
dians, who, till the arrival of the Spaniards, knew oth. 
of the uſe of mercury, melted none but of this kind of mi- 
neral.— The rgficler, is another black mineral diſtinguiſhed 
by whetting and rubbing it againſt iron, which turns it 
red. It is very rich and, the metal it yields, of the beſt fort 
T he zoreche burns like talc, and looks as if filvered; th 
it does not yield mach, The pace is a yellow red, ye 
ſoft, and found almoſt broke in pieces; it is not rich. The 
cobriſſo is green, and half friable. Though the ſilver of thi 
be viſible, yet it is exceedingly difficultly drawn from it, by 
reaſon of the copper wherewith it is intermixed. Lafi] 
the arannea, which is only found in Potoſi, and that only a 
the mine of Cotamito, conſiſts of threads of pure ſilver, inter- 
wove like a ylver galoon, that has been burnt to get out the ſilk, 
T he filver veins, of what quality ſoever, are uſually richer 
in the middle, than towards the extremes: but the richeſt 
places are thoſe where the veins interſect.— It is reckoned a 
great addition to the richneſs of a mine to be near a river, 
for the advantage of mills to grind ore. At Lipes and po- 
toſi, for inftance, the caxon of ore muſt yield ten marks 
to defray expences; whereas, at Tanava, there need not 
above five. 
The moſt uſual way of ſeparating the filver from the ore, i; 
by what they call pinca s. See P1NEA,—Sometimes, how- 
ever, they uſe nothing but fire frequently repeated: or aqua 


precious of all metals, except 


fortis. 


What renders the working of the mines exceedingly dange- 
rous, is the ex halations ariſing from them; which are even 
felt on the out · ſide; and make an impreffion on animals 
grazing in the neighbourhood ; but in the in- ſide, ſtupiſy 
the miners, none of whom can bear ſo poiſonous an air a- 
bove a day together. Sometimes it is ſo fatal, that it kills 
on the ſpot; and obliges them to ſtop up the veins again, 
whence it exhales.— The mines of Pork, are much the 
leaſt ſubjeR to them; and yet, without the herb paraguay, 
the infuſion whereof is taken by the miners, as we do that 
of tea, thoſe mines muſt be ſoon abandoned. 
Though the mines of Potoſi and Lipes, ftill keep up their 
reputation, yet are there ſeveral diſcovered within theſe few 
years, that exceed them much in- richneſs: ſuch are the 
mines of Oruro, eight leagues from Arica, and thoſe of 
Ollachea, near Cuſco, opened in 1712.—lt is remarkable, 
that moſt of the mines in America, are found in cold and 
barren places. : 

The method of ſeparating filver from the ore, in Europe, 


is the ſame as that of gold: that is, by means of quick-ſil- 


ver; with this difference, that for filver, to every fifty hun- 


dred weight of ore, is added one hundred weight of rock- 


ſalt, or ſome other natural ſalt.—T hat curious operation 
may be ſeen at length under the article GLI“. 
To ſeparate the flver from the mercury, wherewith it is 
amalgamated ; they have a furnace open a- top; and the 2 
perture covered with a kind of capital made of earth, of 3 
cylindrical form; that may be clapped on, or taken off at 
pleaſure, —The. maſs of filver, and mercury, being laid in 
the furnace, the capital applied, and the fire lighted under- 
neath ; the quick-ſilver raiſed by the action of the fie, n 
form of vapour, is caught in the capital, and taken thence, 
to be uſed in a ſecond operation. 8 

The ſtandard of fine filver is 12 penny-weights, 7 
ſiſting of 24 grains. When it is below this, it muſt be 

to it dy refining; which is uſually performed by means of 
lead. In order to this, a coppel is filled with a mixture 
brick- aſhes, and aſhes of a bullock's or other bones. mY 5 
on the fire, and heated red hot; in which ſtate the 0 
put in, and when this is melted, the f/ver, in the propor 
tion of a pound of lead to four or five ounces o : 
even ſomewhat more lead, if the luer be very coar 3 
theſe two metals melt together, the copper, beſore ich the 
with the filver, diſſipates in ſmoak, or goes away Vi 


filver alone in the coppel, in its proper degree | In 


f filuer, and 
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is metho ine. wherein 6 or 7000 pounds may 
- — r 1 oh is drawn out of the coppe! two 
I * one by plunging in it, while ſtill liquid, — iq 
ba * iron, round which, the fifver ſticks in form o - a , 
: ruſt ; repeating this again and again: the other, "oY av] 
pole the coppel ſtand till it be one in the bottom whereof, 
1 ; in form of a cake, ; | 

3 ing of luer with lead, there is another _ 
ner of doing it with ſalt-petre; which ſee under the article 
= che one and the other are tedious and rex ; 
when performed on large quantities. Th GO . 
Homberg to endeavour to ſhorten the operation; W nic * 
effected with good ſucceſs, His method is; to * 
cur with half its weight of common ſulphur ; - A. ter 
melting the whole together, to caſt a quantity of ſteel ings 
upon it at ſeveral times: upon this, the ſulphur quits * 
ver, and joins itſelf to the iron, and both are re 1 
into ſcoria, which ſwim on the ſiluer; and the metal itſe 
is found pure at the bottom of the crucible, _ Es 
T he eſſay of /ilver is alſo made by the coppel, in - e — 
manner as the refining by lead. If the ſilver, after this 
eſſay, preſerve its weight, it is ſtandard; if it loſe, the grains, 
or even penny-weights of its diminution, Are accounted. 

Ess Av. See alſo STANDARD. : : 
SILVER wire, is filver drawn through the holes of a 8 
drawing iron, and by this means reduced to the fineneſs o 

4 thread or hair. — The manner of drawing it, ſee under 
| the article GoLD-wike. See alſo WIRE and DRaw- 
ING, | 
ILVER leaf, is that which the gold-beaters have reduced into 
7 fine, —4 leaves, to be uſed by gilders, Sc. Sec GOLD: 
LEAF. | | | 
Shell S1Lver, is made of the ſhreads of filver leaves, or of 
the leaves themſelves : uſed in painting, and /ilvermg certain 
wor ks.—It is prepared after the ſame manner as ſhell-gold. 
See GoLD. 
SILVER, in chymiſtry, is called luna, moon; and ſeveral pre- 
parations are made from it: particularly, a | 
Tinfure of SL VER, made by diſſolving thin ilver plates, or 
| flver-ſhot in ſpirit of nitre; and pouring the diſſolution in 
* another veſſel full of ſalt- water. By this means, the ſilver 


is immediately precipitated in a very white powder, which | 


they walh ſeveral times in ſpring-water. This powder they 
put in a matraſs; and pour rectified ſpirit of wine, and vo- 
latile ſalt of urine upon it. The whole is left to digeſt in a 
moderate heat for fifteen days; during which, the ſpirit of 
wine allumes a beautiful ſky-blue colour, and becomes an 
ingredient in ſeveral medicines, —This is alſo called potable 
fulver, argentum potabile. 

Silver is likewiſe converted into cryſtals, by means of the 


ſame ſpirit of nitre; and it is this is called v:triol of filver. | 


See CRYSTAL. 
The lapis infernalis argenteus is nothing but the cryſtals of 


lden melted with a gentle heat in a crucible; and then | 


poured into iron moulds, | 
Ale S1LVER, ( ALE filver, 
Herring SILVER, HERRING, 


King's SiLveR, See Q KinG's filver. 7 


Rop SILVER. REP ſilver. 
IVhite hart SL VER, WRITE HART ver. 
Duick SILVER. See the article Mercury. 


SILVERING, the covering of any work with filver-leaf. | 


See SILVER-leaf. 


It is uſaal to filver metals, wood, paper, &c. which is per- 
formed either with fire, oil, or ſize. Mstal-gilders filver 
by the fie: painter-gilders, all the other ways, See GIL p- 
ING, | | | | 

SILVESTRIS, or SyLvEsTRIS, a red grain or ſeed uſed 
by ſome to dye in ſcarlet, See DyinG and SCARLET. 
The tree that produces it, is peculiar to the province of Gua- 
timala in New Spain: it is not unlike that which produces 
the cochineel, only in this, that the fruit containing the grain 
is ſomew hat longer than that of the cochineel-tree. When 
the fruit of the former is ripe, it opens of itſelf, and caſts out 
ts ſeed upon a gentle ſhaking; and the Indians gather it in 
carthen plates ſet under the tree for the purpoſe. 


icht or ten of theſe fruits do not yield above an ounce of | 


— 3 Whereas four of the cochineel fruits yield an ounce of 
in ects. The two drugs are much like one another, as to 
the eye, but prove very different; the tincture of cochineel 


being infinitely more beautiful than that of the filveſtris. 
: dee COCHINEEL, | | 
IMA, or Crma, in architecture, a term uſed by Wolfius, 


and fome other writers, for what we otherwiſe 
: call cymat 

8 N See CYMA and CYMATIUM. . 
2 or SIMAISE, in architecture. See CyMa- 
Simatium and cymati 
cymatium, are generally confounded together: 
Vet they ought to be diſtinguiſhed : the latter being * "uh 
nus and the former the ſpecies.—Simatium of ima, camous 
according to Felibien, is the laſt and uppermoſt member of 


Pdf , 
a * Corniches, called Ry <5; great doucine, or gula 
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In the antique buildings; the ſimatium, a- top of the Doric 
corniche, is generally in form of a cavetto, or ſemi-ſcotia ; 
as we ſee particularly in the theatre of Marcel}us.—This, 
ſome modern architects have imitated ; but in the Tonic or- 
der, tne ſimatium is always a doucine, 

The ſimatium, or doucine, then, is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other kinds of cymatia, by its being camous, or flat-noſed, 
See Doucineg. 

SIMELIUM *, a Latin term, uſed by ſome to fignify a ta- 
ble, with ranges of little cavities therein, for the diſpoſing 
of medals in chronological order. See ME DAL and Se- 
RIES. 


The word is but ill wrote: it ſhould rather be cimelium; as 
being formed of the Greek x#w1aw, curioſities, or a cabinet 
of precious things. 

We more uſually ſay, a cabinet of medals, than a ſimelium. 
SIMILAR, in arithmetic and geometry, the ſame with like. 
See LIKE, 


Thoſe things are ſaid to be ſimilar, or like, which cannot be 


immediately applying the one to the other, or ſome other 
third to them both. So that there is nothing found in one 
of the ſimilar things, but is equally found in the other. 
Thus, if you note all the things in A, which may be diſ- 
cerned and conceived, without aſſuming any other ; and, 
in like manner, note all the things in B, which may be thus 
conceived: and A be fimilar to B; all things in A will be 
the ſame with thoſe in B. 
Since a quantity cannot be underſtood, otherwiſe, than by 
aſſuming fome other quantity to refer it to; ſimilar things 
notwithſtanding their t1militude, may differ in quantity: and 
ſince, in ſimilar things, there is nothing wherein they differ, 
bel:de the quantity; quantity itſelf is the internal difference 
of /amilar things. SeeSIMILITUDE, 
In mathematicks, ſimilar parts, as A a, have the ſame ratio 
to their wholes Bb; and if the wholes have the ſame ratio 
to the parts, the parts are /imilar.—Similar parts A a, are to 

each other as their wholes B b. See Parr. 

SIMILAR angles, are alſo equal angles. In ſolid angles, when 
the planes, under which they are contained, are equal both 
in number, and magnitude, and are diſpoſed in the ſame 


ANGLE. 
SIMILAR redtangles, are thoſe which bave their ſides about the 
equal angles, proportional, See'RECTANGLE. 
Hence 1. All ſquares mult be /imilar rectangles. See SQUARE. 
—2** All imilar rectangles are, to each other, as the ſquares 
of their homologous ſides, 
SIMILAR triangles, are ſuch as have all their three angles re- 
ſpectively equal to each other. See DRIANGLE. 
Hence 19. All fmular triangles have their ſides about the e- 
qual angles, proportional.——-29, All ſimilar triangles are, to 
each other, as the ſquares of their homologous fides. 
In ſimilar triangles, and parallelograms, the altitudes are pro- 
portional to the homologous ſides; and the baſes are cut pro- 
portionably by thoſe fides. See TrRiIanGLE, Cc. | 
SIMILAR polygons are thoſe, whoſe angles are ſeverally equal, 
and the ſides about thoſe angles proportional. 
And the like of other ſimilar rectilinear figures. See PoLy- 
GON and RECTILINEAL figure. 
Hence, all {lar polygons are, to each other, as the ſquares 
of the homologous tides. | 
In all fmilar figures, the homologous angles are equal; and 
the homologous ſides proportional. All regular figures, and 
 femular irregular ones, are in a duplicate ratio of their homo- 
logous ſides. Circles, and ſimilar figures, inſcribed in them, 
are, to each other, as the ſquares of the diameters. See 
FIGURE: 


their reſpective circumferences. See ARCH. 

SIMILAR ſegments of circles, are ſuch as contain equal angles, 
See SEGMENT. | 

SIMILAR conic- ſections, are thoſe where the ordinates to a dia- 
meter in one are proportional to the correſpondent ordinates 
to the /imilar diameter in the other; and where the parts of 
ſimilar diameters between the vertices and ordinates in each 
ſection are ſimilar. See CoNic. a 
The ſame definition alſo agrees to ſimilar ſegments of conic 
ſections. See SEGMENT. ; 

SIMILAR plain numbers, ate thoſe which may be ranged into 
fimilar rectangles; i. e. into rectangles, whole ſides are pro- 
portional: as 6 multiplied by 2, and 12 by 4 ; the product 
of one whereof is 12, and the other 48, are ſimilar numbers. 

S1MILAR ſolid numbers, are thoſe whoſe little cubes may be 
ſo ranged, as to make ſimilar and rectangular parallelepi- 

ds. 

"E.: gi diſeaſe, in medicine, denotes a diſeaſe of ſome ſim- 
ple, ſolid part of the body.— As of a fibre, with regard to 
its tenſion, or flaccidity; of a membrane; a nervous canal, 
or the like. See Dis EASE. 8 

SIMILAR parts, in anatomy, are thoſe parts of the body 


of the ſame nature, texture and formation. See PART. 


3 and by the Greeks, epiri 


Ot theſe we uſually reckon ten, viz. the bones, cartilages, 
ligamznts, 


diſtinguiſhed but by their com-preſence; that is, either by 


order; they are ſimilar, and conſequently equal. See 


SIMILAR arches, are ſuch as contain like, or equal parts of 


which, at firſt ſight, appear to conſiſt of like parts, or parts 
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ligaments, membranes, fibres, nerves, arteries, veins, fleſh, | 
and ſkin: each of which ſee under its proper article. 

Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, obſerves, that theſe 
have, likewiſe, their ſimilar, and organical parts, See 
PLANT, Ce. 5 
SIMILE, or SimiriruDe, in rhetoric, a compariſon of 
two things, which, though different in other reſpects, yet 
agree in ſome one.—As, He ſhall be like a tree planted by 
the water-ſide, Oc. 

The difference between a {mile and a compariſon, conſiſts in 
this; that the /imile properly belongs to what we call the 
quality of the thing, and the compariſon to the quantity. 
See COMPARISON. 

SIMILITUDE, in arithmetic, geometry, &c. denotes the 
relation of two things ſimilar to each other; or which are 
only diſtinguiſhable by com- preſence. See SIMILAR. 

The notion of fimilitude, which now makes ſome figure in 
geometry, Cc. is owing to M. Leibnitz: it will be rendered 
eaſy by the following inſtance, —Suppoſe two watches per- 
fectly alike; the one belonging to Caius, the other to Grac 
chus. If, now, Caius pull out his watch in preſence of 
Gracchus; the latter will be ſurprized, and fancy it his 
own; but he will perceive it different from his own, upor 
pulling out bis own: that is, Gracchus diſtinguiſhes Caius's 
watch from his own, by their com- preſence; or, by apply 
ing the one immediately to the other. 

Euclid, and after him moſt other authors, demonſtrate every 
thing 1n geometry from the ſole principle of congruity. — 
Wolfius, in lieu hereof, ſubſtitutes that of {militude; which, 
he tells us, was communicated to him by M. Leibnitz, and 
which he finds of very notable uſe in geometry, as ſerving. 
to emontttate many things directly, which are only de 
monſti able rom the principle of congruity, by an ambages, 
Sce CONGRUITY. 

SIMONIACAL, is applied to a perſon guilty of ſimony; 
that is, of purchaſing a benefice, or other ſacred matter, 
with money. See SIMONY, | 

A ſimmiacal perſon convict, is infamous, and incapable of 
holding any benefice. See BurneFice, DisaBiLITY, 
& 


Fe. 
SIMONIANs, a ſect of ancient hereticks, the firſt that ever 
diſturbed chriſtianity ; if they might be ſaid to do ſo, who 
were little more than mere philoſophers, and chiefly made 
profeſſion of magic. See HeREsy and Macic. 
Simon Magus, ſo often mentioned in the Acts, was their 
leader, and died under the emperor Nero; St. Peter till ſur- 
viving: ſothat Clemens Alexandrinus is miſtaken, when he 
makes Simon poſterior to Marcion. 
St. Epiphanius ſays expreſly, that the firſt hereſy was ſet on 
foot by Simon the magician, born in a little city of Samaria, 
who pretended to be the great virtue and power of God, 
ſent from heaven to earth. Among the Samaritans he made 
himſelf paſs for God the Father; and among the Jews, for 
the Son.— He patched up a kind of medley ſyſtem, out of 
the philoſophy of Plato, the religious fables of the heathens, 
and chriſtianity : particulary, from the Platoniſts he bor- 
rowed abundance of things relating to the worſhip of angels, 
which he perverted to magical uſes ; pretending, there was 
no ſalvation, but by the invocation of angels, who were, as 
it were, the mediators between God and man: to which ſu- 
perſtitious worſhip of angels it is that St. Paul ſeems to allude 
in his epiſtle to the Coloſſians. | 
The gnoſticks, whereof the ſame Simon was the father, a- 
dopted the ſame practice of worſhipping angels, and even im- 
roved on it. See GNoOSTICKS. | 
SIMONY “*, S$1mox1A, the crime of trafficking with ſacred 
things; particularly of purchaſing a benefice with money. 
See BENEFICE. | oa ega | 
* The word is borrowed from Simon Magus, who is mention- 
ed in the Acts of the apoſtles, as offering to buy the power 
of working miracles with money. 
By the Engliſh canons, Anno 1229, /zmony is not only com- 
mitted by an agreement for money in hand, or to be paid 
yearly; but by an other profit or emolument ; any reward, 
gift, or bencfit, directly or indirectly ; or by reaſon of any 
promiſe, grant, bond, &c. and this, either in the acceptance 
of a living, or in an exchange or reſignation, 
The penalty, by our laws, is, that the corrupt patron ſhall 
forfeit the next preſentation to the king, and two years value 
of the living; and the corrupt incumbent, be for ever diſabled 
to hold the living. Wy 
S11-NY is alſo committed by buying, or ſelling the ſacra- 
ment, baptiſm, ordination, or abſolution ; as well as by the 
nomination and collation to a benefice, a place in a mona- 
ſtery, or the like. 
Some have pretended it to be ſufficient to avoid the charge 
of ſimony, it only the ordination were gratuitous, though the 
revenues were bought and ſold as a temporal thing. But the 
canons of ſeveral councils have condemned this ſubtile diſ- 
tinction; ſince the revenues are attached to an eccleſiaſtical 
office purely ſpiritual. 
Caſuiſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of fimeny, viz. 
Mental Stmony, is that which ſticks in the mere will, and 


* 


inclination, without ever breaking forth into act. As when | 


| 


| 


SIM 


a preſent is made to a collator, without takin 
that we expect a benefice from him.—T his ki 
only puniſhable in foro conſcientie. 
Conventional Stony is where there is an ex 
formal bargain, though it never come to a 
Real SIMONY, is where the convention is executed on bo 
ſides ; which laſt is the moſt criminal of all.— The can n 
cal penalty of /imony is depoſition in a clerk, and excommy. 
nication in a layman, _ 

It is a maxim among the Romiſh canoni 

Jimony in the court of Rome; in regard, 

as an abſolute ſovereign: they alſo fay , 

favorem, are not to be admitted but by the pope, as fav 

ing a little of mom. On theſe occaſions, however "8 

parties ſwear, that there has been no deceit, colluſion F 

5 or e e e ! 

deter Damain diſtinguiſhes three kinds of mam 

money, that of the tongue, and that of 1 a9 7 

SIMON Y of money, or per munus, a manu, is where money ; 
nc 8 down 2 2 benefice: he adds, that the py 

ikewiſe committed, by expending mone 

obtain a benefice, „ eee 

vIMON Y of the tongue, or per munus a lingua, conſiſts in flatter. 
ing the col/ator, or making one's ſelf agreeable by comphi 
ſance and commendation, cg 

SIMONY of” ſervices, or per munus ab 2bſequio, co 
* ad good F obtain a — er 

t was agreed, by all the Juſtices, Trin. oct. Fac. primi 
if the patron preſented any perſon to a CO the 
for money; ſuch preſentation, Oe. is void, though the pre 
lentee were not privy to it: and the ſtatute gives preſenta. 
tion to the king; but this is now repealed. 

SIMPLARY, Stur ARIS, in antiquity, a Roman ſoldier 
who had only ſingle pay. — Thus called, in oppoſition to the 
duplares, or ſuch as had double pay. 

SIMPLE, S1MPLEx, ſomething not mixed, or compounded: 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to compound. See Compoyxny, 
The elements are fmple bodies, from the compoſition where- 
of all mixed bodies reſult. See ELEMENT and Bopy — 
Hence alſo 7 ; 


g any notice 


preſs act, and a 


n execution. 


ſts, that there is no 


the pope acts the 
that reſignations in 


SIMPLE affeftion, AFFECTION, 
SIMPLE form, Form. 
SIMPLE modes, i Mops, + 
-IMPLE neceſſity, See the articles à NECESSITV. 
SITE oppoſition, \ Orrostriox. 
SIMPLE taſte, TAsrE. 
SIMPLE vin. J LVis10x, 


In geometry we ſay, the moſt imple demonſtrations are the 
beſt : the mple/t machines are the moſt eſteemed. See Ma- 
CHINE, Sc. 

In pharmacy there are /imple remedies, and compounds; the 
former of which are uſually preferable to the latter. See 
RemsDy and MEDicixx. 


SIMPLE diachyler, DiacHyLon. 
SIMPLE diacadium, Dia copium. 
SIMPLE diamorum, D1AMORUM. 
SIMPLE diaprunum, | DrAaPRUNUM. 
SIMPLE dropax, See the articles DRoPax. 
SIMPLE fomentations, | FOMENTATION, 
SiMPLE hydrometl, HyDROMELs 
SIMPLE mel, OxyYM:L. 
[SIMPLE waters. { WaTER. 


In grammar, we have ſimple words, or primitives; and 
compounds, which have ſome particle added to them. See 
WorD, PriMmiTIyYE, &c, See alſo SENTENCE. 

In juris-prudence, they ſay, a /imple donation, in oppoſition 
to a mutual or reciprocal one: a /imple ſale, in oppoſition 
to that made with a reſervation of the faculty of redemption: 
ſimple homage, in oppoſition to liege homage. See Ho- 
MAGE, Cc. | | 


SIMPLE average, J (AVERAGE. 
SIMPLE benefice, | BENEFICE. 
SIMPLE charter, CHARTA, 
SIMPLE church, | | CHURCH. 
SIMPLE depoſit, | | ] DePosiT. 
SIMPLE Hate, dee the articles ESTATE. 
SIMPLE fee, | 5 | FE. 

SIMPLE force, FoRCE. 
SIMPLE reſignation, | REs1GNATION. 
SIMPLE vaſſalage, ) LVASSALAGE. 


$1MPLE, in botany, is a general name given to all herbs 
plants; as having each its particular virtue, whereby it be- 


comes a ſimple remedy. 8 
The /imples brought from the Levant, and the Eaſt-Indies, 


were not known among us till about the year 1200. 

SIMPLE flowers. See the article FLOWER. 

SIMPLE ili FossIL. 

SIMPLE glands, GLAND. 

SIMPLE equation in algebra, is an equation where the un- 
known quantity is only of one dimenſion.— E. gr. *= 


SIMPLE anomaly, ANOMALY. 
See the _ 
SIMPLE wer, ULCER. 
Take See EQUATION. | 9 
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i FLANK. « ''Y r bee CATHARINE. 

. i a FRAc IN 8 *, ZINANIZMOZ, in pharmacy, an external me- 
Si MPLE a 5 ag See the articles MoTI10N. dicine, in form of a cataplaſm ; compoſed chiefly of muſ- 
* pendulum, PENDULUM. | tard-ſeed pulverized, and mixed up with the pulp of figs; 
3 Fadratics. Ses the article Qu DRATIC:/ or with briony, garlick, onion, naſturtium, euphorbium, 


r are ſuch as have but one ſign:] ranunculi, or the like. 
* ere 1, in algebra, 8 FA f 7 — 2 7 formed from the Latin, finapi, or Greek overs, 
vg 0 p nd ities, which] . mullard-ſecd. 

By waich mY and ee pn _— — Com- | Sinapiſms excite a redneſs, heat, itching tumour, arid ſome- 

have ſeveral ſigns: as, phos ror torrents times a blitter on the place they are applied to. 

POUND. 7 | oF Reb "They were anciently in great requeſt ; and till continue in 
Ark ws 85 * aniceeS Taxa „ we for $a diſeaſes of the head ; long continued de- 
; „ +670; WAE H eee 
SIMiPLE 3 is chiefly: uſed in oppoſition to double; SINCIPUT, or SYNCIPUT, is the fore part of the head, 
SIMPLE, wi * — = 1 Cent carts, or figures of diſ- | Teaching from the fore-head to the coronal ſuture, —See Tab. 

rang ere. See DouBLE and Couroug p. a e fig. 2. lit. a. fig. 7. u. 1. See allo BREGMA 

 &1MPLE cadence, is that where the notes are all equal through SINDON. in chi. is lite! 4 ol , | 
all the parts, See CADENCE. 97 54 Het Worry oy: "SF gery, a little round piece of linnen or 
SIMPLE concords, are thoſe, wherein 7 hear 7 #3 ey 47 9 77 in dreſſing the wound after trepanning. See 

: . i d fifth; and of conle- |; . | a 8 7 4 

notes 7 3 * on c This is either |: - The firſt thing uſually done after the operation of trepan- 

Tan and called the harmonical triad; or in a] dings is to pour a few drops of white balm on the dura 

more remote manner; that is, when the ſounds, that are ooh then a ſpoonful of mel-rofatum, being warmed with 

more. £2” ans or twe liam hight r.— This diftance has] . ittle balſam, a Vindon is dipt in it, of fine linen cloth; this is 
wy” icht in che third ; but in the fifth it has; and gene oy applied upon the Cura mater; and, being greater 
rally ſpeaking, the nearer or more immediate the concords | than the hole in the ſkull, its circumference is thruſt all 

F 5 NE i, | n the R an the gag £ row 

, | r plain, in oppoſition to c accented, || Pledgits int are applied, and the hole quite ſtop 
Fa 1 wy * —— 27 9 ben W wherein n The next morning, when the dreſſing is taken 
note is ſet againſt note; in oppoſition to figurative counter- Or, the brain is never left bare; but as ſoon as the former 
* I ./#don and lint are removed, new ones are clapped in their 
- diefis, See the article D1es1s. 1 i R | 8 | 
—— 5 — or SIMPLE imitation, is, when one part imi- SINE or Right Six E, in trigonometry, a right line drawn 
dates the finging of another for ſome meaſures, See II- from one extremity of an arch, perpendicularly upon the 


5 OUNTER- POINT. ö 
point, See C | | ee 
TATION and FUGUE, radius drawn from the other extremity ; or the ſine is half 


PLE, HARMONY. - | the chord of twice the arch. See ARCH. 
5 tr dee 6 101 INTERVAL. 4 | Thus the line AD (Tab. Trigonom. fg. I.) which is half the 
Sur LE ſounds, the articles Iggunp. chord AB, of the double arch, AEB, is the right ſine; or, 
SIMPLE triple, | TRIPLE. ' | {1mply, the fine of the arch AE. | 
SIMPLE fencing, FENCING. hole Six E, finus tatus, is the ſine of the quadrant HE, or of 
SIMPLE hiſtory, P See the mac). 90 degrees; that is, the whole /ine is the ſame with the ra- 
S1MPLE ſtyle, STYLE. \../ dius HC. See radius. 


SIMPLIFYING, in eccleſiaſtical matters, -is the taking Verſed Six E, is a part ED of the whole /e or radius, inter- 
away of a cure of ſouls from a benefice, and diſpenſing the] cepted between the right /e AD, and the arch AE. See 


beneficiary from refidence, See BENEFICE and CURE. | VERSED and CovERsED. 
Several benefices, which have been ſimplified, now require It is demonſtrated, 1*, That the right Ane AD, being per- 
reſidence; and an infinity of others, Which required reftt- | pendicular to the radius EC; all ines drawn to the ſame 


dence, have been ſimplified. | 997 radius, are parallel to each other. 

Some uſe the word in a more extenſive ſignification, vix. for] 2“. Since the arch AE is the meaſure of the angle ACE, 

the ſhortening a relation, c. or retrenching every thing not and Al the meaſure of the contiguous angle ACI; and the 

preciſcly neceſſary: when the matter or fact {hall be empiified | quadrant HE the meaſure of the right angle; AD is alſo 

and ſtripped of its vain circumſtances, the court will ſee, &c, the right /ze, and ED the verſed fine of the angles ACE 
SIMPLUDIARIA*, in antiquity, a kind of funeral ho-] and ACT; and the whole ſine is the fire of the right angle. 

nours paid to the deceaſed at their obſequies. See FUNE- 3”. Two angles contiguous, as ACE and ACI, have the 


RAL. 454 Ws ſame ſine, 
The word is formed from the Latin fimplexand Iudus, whence | 4* I he fines of obtuſe angles are the ſame with thoſe of 
Jempludiaria or fimpliludaria, q. d. ſimple games. : their complements to two right angles. 
Some will have fampludiaria to be the tunerals, at which} 5. All ines of ſimilar arches have the ſame ratio to their 
games were exhioited: ſuch is the ſentiment of Paulus Dia- radii. | 


conus. Feſtus ſays, they were thoſe, in the games whereot | S1NE-Complement, or Ca-SrnE, is the ſine of an arch AE, 
nothing was ſeen but dancers, and leapers, called corvitores ; | which is the complement of another arch AH, to a qua- 
who, according to M. Dacier, were perſons who run along | drant. See Co-sIN E. | 


the maſts and yards of veſſels or boats, called corbes. Thus alſo the fine of the arch AH, is called the fne-comple- 
In other reſpects, thoſe two authors agree as to the kind of | ment, of the arch AE. | ; 
tunerals, called /ampludiaria, viz. that they were oppoſite to] In eſtimating the quantity of /ines, . 
thoſe call indictiva; wherein, beſides the dancers and leap- unity; and determine the quantity of the ines, tangents, 
ers, obſerved in the ſimpludiaria, there were deſultores, or | and ſecants in fractions thereof, —F rom Ptolemy's Almageſt, 
* pe wha vaulted on horſes ;- or, perhaps, horſe-races, | we learn, that the ancients divided the radius into 60 parts, 
ra 198 cavaliers leaped from horſe to horſe at full which they called degrees, and thence determined the chords 
SIN rt xt Game, DESULTER, Sc. : 4 in minutes, ſeconds, and thirds; that is, in ſexageſimal 
ef * 1 tranſgreſſion of ſome divine law, or com- fractions of the radius, which they likewiſe uſed in the re- 
Plato def; ce Law and TRANSGRESSION. | ſolution of triangles. See SEXAGESIMAL, DEGREE, Oc. 
de. f a be ſomething void, both of number „and! — The /ines, or half chords, for ought appears, were firſt 
8 y ga. of contradiction to virtue, which he] uſed by the Saracens. See CHorD, | 
HYTH Wt "No. muſical numbers, &c. See VIXTUE, Regiomontanus, at firſt, with the ancients, divided the ra- 
Aprecabl 22 ee MEASURE, Sc, | dius into 60 degrees; and determined the ſines of the ſeve- 
unfu 44 en Papaya obſerves, that an action becomes] ral degrees in decimal fractions thereof, But he afterwards 
nu, by its wanting a due commenſuration; ſor as every found it would be more commodious to aſſume radius for 1 ; 


thine r 0 ; : 0 
ns meaſured refers to ſome rule, from whichif it deviate, | and thus introduced the preſent method into trigonometry. 
In the common tables of ines and tangents, the radius is 


11. becomes incommenſurate; and as the rule, of man's will 
conceived, divided into 10000000 patts; beyond which we 


is the law of God: ſo, &c,—Suarez, adds, that all evil acti- 
never go in determining the quantity of the fines and tan- 


Ons wy prohibited by ſome divine law; and -that this is re- 
quired to the perfection of the divine providence. gents. Hence, as the fide of a hexagon ſubtends the ſixth 


dimplicius, and, after him, the ſchoolmen aſſert, that evil art of a circle, and is equal to radius; the /ine of 30 is 

I 17 politive thing, contrary to good; buta mere de- 66880. ons . e 
A 2 * EVIL. 19. The Sing AD being given; to find the ſine-complement.— 
R 1 ed into original and actual. See ORIGI- From the ſquare of the radius AC ſubtract the ſquare of the 
he Romiſh hey 3 digineu: : ſme AD: the remainder will be the ſquare of the /ine-com- 
which are ſuch TIO 2 iRinguiſh actual fins into mortal, | plement AG: whence, the ſquare root being extracted, gives 
mal which al sene 4 loſe the grace of God; and ve- the ſine· camplement. E. gr. Suppoſing AC, 10000000, and 
mity not of Jan gh, 58 * * as being only fins of infir- AD 5000000, AG will be found 86602 54, the ſine of 600. 
* in Men Nes Te e TE HDD 29, The Sing AD of the arch AE being given; to find the fine 
Ghoſt is. N Ks what the /in againſt the Holy | of the half arch, or half F AE.—Find the chord of the 
Vor. II. Ne | | | | arch AE (fee CHoRD:) for half of this is its fe. Thus, 
„II. Ns. CXLIL IIX W pgs ſuppoſing 


WT O 


— 


SIN 


ſuppoſing DG and AD, as in the preceding problem; we 


ſhall find the /ine of the half arch AE, or the fine of 15 
2588190. gt 

30. The Sing DG, of the arch DF being given; to 
fine DE, of the double arch DB ( fig. 7. — Since the angles 
at E and G are right angles; and the Angle B is common to 
each triangle BCG and DEB ; we ſhall have BC: CG:: 
BD: DE : wherefore, CG being found by the ſecond pro- 
blem, and BD being double of DG; DE is found by the 


_rule of proportion. | 
4 The SI ES FG and DE (fg. 8.) of the arches FA and DA, 
whoſe difference DF is greater than 45 minutes, being giden; 


to find any intermediate ſine, as IL. To the difference FD 


of the arches, whoſe fines are given: the difference of the 


arch IF, whoſe ſine is required, and the difference of the 
given fines DH ; find a fourth proportional : this added to 


the leſs given fine FG; the aggregate will be the five re- 


uired, 


5 To find the Sine of 45 degrees —Let HI ( fig. 1.) be a qua- | 


drant of a circle; then will HCl be a right angle: conſe- 
quently the triangle, rectangular; therefore HI* =HC? 


+CI = 2HC? ; wherefore, ſince HC the whole ine, | 
0000000000, |' 


ſhall have the 


is 10000000 ; if from 2H C? ſquared, 20000 
be extracted the ſquare root 14142 136; we ö 
chord HI, whoſe half 7071068 is the ſine of 459 required. 


6®, The Sing of a minute or 60 FG ( fig. 8.) being given; to 


find the ſine of one or more ſeconds MN.—Since the arches || 
AM and AF are very ſmall; AMF may be taken for a 


right line, without any ſenſible error in the decimal fracti- 
on of the radius wherein the fine is expreſſed; that is, the 
arches AM and AF may be taken proportional to their 
chords. Wherefore, ſince MN is parallel to FG; we ſhall. 
have AF: FG:: AM: MN: Therefore AF, FG and 
AM being given, MN is eaſily had, 1 75 
To conflrnf a canon of SIN ES. — The fines of 30® 15% 45 and 
36®(which we have already ſhewn how to find) being had; we 


can thence conſtruct a canon of all the fines to every minute, 


or every ſecond, For from the ſine of 36 we find thoſe of 


1389 99 4 30'and 2 15), by the ſecond problem: the /ines of |. 
549 729 819 859 30'and 879 45 Cc. by the firſt problem. | 


Again, from the ine of 45%, and the ſine 22 300 11 15, 
Sc. From the ines of 30%, find the fines of 549, find the 
ſine of 129. From the ſine of 129, find the fines of 69 30 
15 30 3578, &c. From the ſine of 159, find the ſine of 
79 30' 45% Sc. till you have 120 fines ſucceding each other 
orderly, atan interval of 45 minutes. Between theſe, find 


the intermediate /ines by the 5th problem: thus will the | 


canon be compleat. | | 

From the 3iwe of an arch given; to find the tangent and ſe- 
cant, Sce TANGENT and SECANT. | 

To find the 1-garithm of a given SINE, fee LOGARITHM. 
In every triangle, the ſides are as the ſines of the oppoſite 
angles. Sce "TRIANGLE. 

The SIX E BC ( fig. 9.) and the verſed fine AB, being given in 
common meaſure, not in parts of the radius; to find the arch 
FC in degrees. Find the ſemi-diameter AD. Then in the 
trianzle DBC, belides the right angle B, by the fides AC 


and DC, we find the angle ADC, which ſhews the num- | 


ber of degrees in the arch; the double whereof is the arch 
FC.—T his problem is of uſe in finding the ſegment of a 
Circle. See SEGMENT. | | 
Artificial Six E, denotes the logarithm of a fine. See LoGaA- 
RITHM, 
Line of SIN Es, a line on the ſector, Gunter's ſcale, &c. the 
deſcription and uſe whereof ſec under the articles SECTOR 
and GUNTER's ſcale. 
_ SINE-CURES, are eccleſiaſtical benefices without cure of 
ſouls. See BENEFICE and Cx. "= 
No church, where there is but one incumbent, can properly 


be a ſine- cure and though the church being down, or the | 


pariſh being become deſtitute of pariſhioners, the incumbent. 
may be thereby neceſſarily acquitted from the actual per- 


formance of publick duty, yet he is {till under an obligation 


to do it, whenever a church ſhall be built, and there are a 
competent number of inhabitants ; and in the mean while, 
if the church be preſentative, as moſt ſuch churches are, 
the incumbent is inſtituted into the cure of ſouls. Such be- 
nefices are rather depopulations than /zne-cures, and it will be 
proper for the new incumbent to read the 39 articles, and 
the liturgy in the church- yard, Wc. and to do what other 
incumbents uſually do. 15 


But a rectory, or portion of it, may properly be a ne- 


cure, if there be a vicar under him endowed and charged 
with the cure: in which caſe it does not come within the 
ſtatute of pluralities, 21 Hen, VIII. c. 13. | 

Here therefore no diſpenſation is neceſſary to hold the fine- 
cure with a former living: nor need the incumbent read the 
articles or divine ſervice, as required by 13 Eliz, c. 12. 
which extends only to a benefice with cure. | 

A /ine-cure donative wants no inttitution and induction; but 
one preſentative muſt have both; eſpecially if it conſiſt in 
gleve and rythes, and not in a portion of money; but 


inſtitution muſt not run in cram animarum, but 12 retto- | 


riam, ſive portionem rectoriæ de AB, &c, 


1 
1 ** and archdeaconries, 
nd the (| g 11 
SINE-DIE, in law. When 


— —ů — — — — —ͤ—᷑ 


SIN 


By the abovementioned ſtatute 2 
bends, and rectories with vica 


1 Hen. VIII. not 


s endowed, bu 
are — to be benef . 


only pre- 
deaneries 


ces Without 


tw lav judgment is given aga! 
plaintiff, he is ſaid to be in miſericerdia pro fall __ 2 
and for the defendant, it is ſaid, eat inde fine die, i, e 455 
diſmiſſed the court. 1 
"The phraſe is alſo uſed in parliament, for the 4; 

of any 1 n the day when it ſhall cn. 
on again; Which is looked upon as a genteeler diſmiffan 
the thing in queſtion. 8 * Sen *M diſmiſſion of 


cure. 


SINEW, roperly denotes what we call a nerve + thouok ; 
cofhinan ſpeech it is 1ather uſed for a fend 8h in 
T*nDon, Sc. £1.10 | —_— See Neve, 


SINGING; the act of making divers inflexions of t 
agreeable to the car, and even correſpondent to th 
a ſong or piece of melody. Set Sono and Music. 
The firſt thing done in learning to ſing, is to raiſe a ſcale of 
notes by tones and ſemi-tones, to an octave and deſcend a 
gain by the ſame notes; and then to riſe and fall by greater 
intervals, as a zd, 4th, and 5th; and to do all this by notes 
of different pitch. See NOE, Se ALE ahd GAMur 

Then theſe notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces 00 
which the ſyllables 'fa, fal, la, mi, are applied, and the pop 
taught to name each line and ſpace thereby; whence til; 


he voice, 
e notes of 


— ̃ — 


— 


practice is uſually called ſo/-fa-ing. The nature, reaſon, de. 
ſects, &r. whereof, ſee 7 tlie article ba y 
SINGLE sb, IJ ' © > pEcno. ; 
3 ne, XFIxr. 
SINGLE poſition, i 1. POSITION. 
SINGLE propoſition, the ne PROPosITIoN, 
SEE, | 22 RAP TER. 
SINGLE fenaillt, FENnAILLE. 
SINGLES. See the article PeTTy ſingles. 


SINGULAR number, in grammar, the firſt manner of de- 
clining nouns, and conjugating verbs; uſed when we only 
ſpeak of a ſingle perſon, or thing. See NUMBER. 
The Latins, French, Engliſh, Sc. have no number but 
the ſingular, and plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have like. 
wiſe a dual. See PLURATL, Dvuar, Oc. | 

SINGULAR hiſtory, See the article HISTORY. 

SINGULTUS,: in medicine, a convulſive motion of the 
midriff, commonly called hichup. See Hickvy, 

SINICAL quadrant, a kind of quadrant furniſhed with an 
index, and two fights to take altitudes, &c, by; and, be- 
ſides, its ſide, or face, covered over with ſines, drawn from 
each ſide, interſecting each other; whereby the ſeamen can 
ſolve, by inſpection, any problem in plain ſailing. See 
S4ILISG. Its conſtruction and uſe, fee under the article 
QUADRANT, | 

SINISTER®, ſomethin 
HaxD and Dexrxs. 

Hence ſome derive the word finifter, a finends ; becuuſe the 
gods, by ſuch auguries, permit us to proceed in our deſigns, 


* 


See AUGuryY. 
SINISTER is ordinarily uſed among us for uplucky,—-Though 
in the ſacred rites of divination, the Romans uſed it in an 
Oppoſite ſenſe. Thus avis fini/ra, or 2 bird on the left- 
hand, was eſteemed a happy omen: whence in the law of the 
twelve tables, Ave ſiniſira populi magiſter efts. | : 
SINISTER, in heraldry, The /i/ter tide of an eſcuteheon 1s 
the left-hand fide. See EscuTCHEoN and PoIxT. 

SINISTER chic, is the left angle of the chief. See CHIEF. 

SINISTER baſe, is the leſt-hand part of the baſe. See Bast. 

SINISTER bend, See the article Be np. | 

SINISTER aſpect, among aſtrologers, is an appearance of two 
planets, happening according to the ſucceſſion of the figns: 
as, Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the ſame degree of Gemi- 
ni. See ASPECT. 

SINIST RI, a ſect of ancient hereticks; thus called, becauſe 
they held the left hand in abhorrence, and made it a point 
of religion, not to receive any thing therewith. 
What in us, is a piece of civility ; in them wasa ſuperſti- 
tion. —Balſamon cbſerves, that they were likewiſe called 
ſabbathians and novatians, See SABBATHIANs and No- 
VATIANS, &c, | FIN: Ne 

SL NON OMNES, a writ of affociation, whereby, if al 
in commiſſion cannot meet at the day aſſigned ; it is permit- 
ted, that two, or more of them may finiſh the buſincls. 
See ASSOCIA TION. 

SINOPER, S1NoP1s, in natu 

or ruddle. See RUDDLE. | | 

NOPLEZ®, or Se noPLE, in heraldry, denotes vert, of 

the green colour in armories.— Thus called by the ancient 

heralds; though Pliny and Iſidore, by color projinus, __ 
ple, mean a browniſh red, ſuch as that of our ruddle. See 

VERT. | 3 
* F. Meneſtrier derives the word from the Greek, fr _ 

bopla, green armoriess by corruptedly retrenching 3 ords, 

__ ſyallable, pra; which is no new thing among orienta W 

witneſs Salonica for Theſſalonica. 4 
Sinople is ſuppoſed to ſignify Joye, youth, beauty, reſo cf . 
liberty; whence it is, that letters of grace, abohtion, leg 


* 


gon, or towards, the left-hand. See 
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ral h iſtory, a native red ſtone 
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E- , , 
timation, Cc. are uſed to be ſealed with 
green wax. 
5 GREEN, ; See But Wolfius, and ſome othe 
SINOVIA. Sce the Article SYNOVIA., | continues to flow through r authors aſſert, that the wate; 
* SIN UOSITY, a ſeries of bends and turns in arches der a receiver, and th gh the ſiphon, even when bem ys t 
T mY 1 Ny N ſometimes jetting out, and — ee if it be true 3 —— from it. The — 

I alling in.— ach is the motion of a fe me will have i p ifficult to account 

p It is the /inuoſity of the ſea- coaſts — | evacuated pact . . 

. 2 e. Da Loir obſerves, that the cour 10 . . nt 3 as both 1 22 the water to an inch o * 1 

Meander, creepi i : r of th 5 water are fo . . 

1 Dedalus as.4 8 _— — ſerved! 8 eee eee, 1 on 

of RINTH. yrinth by. See LAY] mercury and — never be the cauſe of the SE = 

n en wicers. See the article ULCER. | | Hence, as the heigh po yr leſs leg of the ſiphon. * 

. SINUS, in chirurgery, a little cavity or ſacculus, fi | 1 this only reaſon, that the ſiphon is limited to 3 1 foot; fo 

8 formed by the ſide of a wound, or ulcer ; \ 8 not appear, wheth air cannot raiſe water higher ; i 1 

. collected. See a , ; wherein pus is | Hero's ade, er or no we are in the right in * = 

of A bent is properly a cavity in the middle of a fleſh Nr fon, 0- 

2 by * 28 and putrefaction of the blood 22 Hero only orders 3 . * oppoſite * £05 de 

«mours, and which has wrought i or] and wat ures of the h 
of Nee = is wrought itſelf ſome vent or d water to be poured th hon to be ſtopped 
p ſinus's that flope downward : _ meetin i through a funnel i pped- 

4 ficult to heal: yet that argon ee 3 mo * ting ie pry + = the ſiphon be Fall 4 8 * 

in a week, by the medicaments he deſcri any ſinus] the e angle, and opening » ſhut- 

es 3 | eſcribes li he water will conti : pening the other 
an agglutinative bandage Ha adde. th „ page 338, and} air for the firſt ri inue to flow. - Now. if th two, 
the inciſion, till he fi g s, thrt he never comes to continuatic rſt riſe of the water into th ere only need 

to che OR nds that the pharmaceuti yy ontinuation of the motion; i the leſs leg, not f 

are ineffectual ; and th 2 An c applications ter ; e motion; it were poſſi S+ not for the 
All not uſe the deceitiul N my ges r does] car 9 7 * Rigber cini che height of the prin 5 ** 
* . operator than the patient. ing more apt to deceive the} The r 1 phere would 

5 IN Us, in anatomy, denotes 1 | well. e deere of : this extriords 

ther parts, en PE = 2 & ee. gh and o- this eee needs K N np 
bottom wider and more ſpaci arrow, and the] in its moti „ that a ſiphon once ſet a runni quiſztion : 
Of theſe finus's, w pacious. See BONE.” motion, though removed i ning, will perſiſt 
; nus's, we find feveral in the divers' | our air-pumps wil vibe iato the moſt perfect 
2 ; Lewin =p in the baſis of the full, pr yo - 2 be ſue, * RC ed = lower orifice of 75 fall 
, e ancients imagined their uf n with a contri : us placed in 
:he bates e in £ 8 eir uſe was to render | exhauſt rivance for opening the orifi a receiver, 
they ſerve to receive the Herr 0 — joints of the body,] as if ie w = water will be all — * air is 

' S1Nus is alſo an appellation * ot the other bones. [+ ol n in open air. See VAcuu of the veſſel, 

e. dura mater. See Dux given to the duplicatures of the Thi . ty AIRY 
ily Theſe finus's, Dr. Dr er | bis 1 too, is remarkable enough, that the fi 
i . pete 

efly conſiderable, viz. th a * ere are four | d e level of the ſurf 22 
te- ning along the mi dale of e ſinus longitudinalis, which rawn up; but, ſtill, th urface of the water to be 
e of th „which run- f x „ tilt, the further it : 
ee eee eee 
ed the lateral ſinus and cerebellu : * ifice A be dr : rie o 
the out of 2 ſinus's, and the torcular h 71 m, liquor in the i : awn out of the fluid; all 
| concourſe of the lateral he erophili, formed in #h ſiphon will go out at the low * the 
rene e eee e 22 leg cee wer tne in the one le 
. n | 
be- their on e blood from the brain and cerebellu ches, which] If a filled hn b 1 ; 8 
ntents into the jugul ; m, and deliver] bei e ſo diſpoſed, as that b 
” . — n eb ef dee ee F 
| y means whereof th are furniſhed with ſtrong fib ach leg; how unequal ſ. : ill remain pendant 
ee blood of they are dilated by the i g fibres, be.—Fluid qual ſoever the length of th 
d again y the influx of the uids, therefore in /þh : e legs may 
cle 5 „and again contracted with a reci venal | one conti ſibhons, ſeem, as it w 
pulſe of an artery, reciprocal motion, Ii ; ntinued body; ſo that ; ere, to form 
bb. cc. See alſo — See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) jig. ; . like a chain, pulls the li —— = TNT par} e. 
dee SION article BRAIN fig. 4. lit.] Laftl ghter after it. 
| COLLEGE. See the Article | = y, it muſt be obſerved, that the water will | 

: SIPHON, or Syaon, i rticle COLLEGE, en through a ſiphon that is i ater will flow out, 
cy leg or b „in hydraulicks, a AD and FC joi nterrupted, by having the 
ns, gor branch whereof is longer th „a crooked tube, one | tube full of ai joined (jig. 4.) together, b g the legs 

raiſing of fluids, emptyin — than the other; uſed in the | Th ull of air, „by a much bigger 
gh To experiments. ying of veſſels, and in various hydro- of ER nn, is a very extraordin 

an e word in the origi is kind, performing di : ordinary machine 
elt iube; whence fome ging Greek, ow, ſignifies, ſimpl ſiphon will not ee mn _ the common 
2 Nen. — common tubes or pipes. 2 * fame level, yet the — — 15 hough the legs be in 

ſpbons; the one cyli deſcribes two veſſels under th NY rough the other: th nes up the one, and deſcend 

; ylindrical in the mi r the name of | b : the water riſes, even th 4 
12 two extreme the middle, and coni | of the leſs leg be only , even though the apertur 

narrow den K. gr ere in the middle, ng has its effect after yen ara —_— 4 appt the ſiphon 
'D a quantity of water 8 axis - wiſe; both ſerving to tak 0 apertures being opened 3 y a long time: either ot the 
But the moſt e to retain it when up. Bhs! day, and then opened, the er, une _ 
— crooked tube A BC (7. Aw is that which fol- = water = and falls cocky theungh gr Laſtly, 
vided, of ſuch a le k | 3 4 raulicks 2 e proj of this / Hon itner leg. 
when the orifice A ngth, and with ſuch an "1 O 2.) is] and executed at th phon, was laid by Jordanus Pelletier 
| height of AB, may no eee ee ee e Brace « expence of prince Frederick Charles, 
may not e izontal plane, tl rator of Wirtemberg, by hi ici oro 
a foot, 'or half a - exceed 30 foot. For „ the] hackard, who mad g, by his mathematician, Scha- 
AB, beim bot high, ſuffices —If common uſes, apart: . nade each branch 20 feet long, and 5 
by ce e foals e nee tion thereof was publiſhed by Reiſclius, the 
the liquor will 1 N 69 pe Dre wg liquor Fol „r ape occaſion to M. Papin to i 
lti- the tube BC; e to flow out of the vel ow; the ſame things, deſcribed i apin to invent another, that did 
of the 1 ; as long as the a the veſſel, through > things, eſcribed in the philoſophi at di 
* Not e perture A is under the ſurface _ which Reiſelius, in another 2 in 2 338 i 
No- e, 1 5 | in . rin the 1. 

0 fa? 1 of ſucking out the air, the ö n owns to be the very ſame with that of 8 
6 | il the /;phon be at fi „the event will be g.—lIts ſtructure will a i irtem- 
all apertu rſt filled . the 10 ppear from its fi . 2 
a te C flopped wi with the fluid preſented, Tab. Hydrauli gure ; Which is re- 
mt Lee ban La babornbon/ cn, moet uid, und the |SIRE “, a title of þ ee Fade 
'efs, The truth of the 5 | PITIVES Abe im- 'only, as a mark en France, now given to the king 

experi e phznomenon is k . FA mark o ſovereignty.— In all pla e king 

| In f. ments: nor is the reaſon nown by abundance of * les, diſcourſes,' &c. to the kin ü ap AE potrgons, 

one Wy the air in the Rs 15 Kerbe it. far to ſeek m _ 8 eee eee 
ro 1 rified. ; 8 me 8 

or the leſſer leg AB Nr e ee water SOS the equili- | which 8 word from the Latin, herus, maſter: of 
jent moſphere » by the preponderatin fi raiſed into Francis I. alwa ers Budzus, who, in ſpeaking to kin 
ſino- The fiphon bei * of the at- | derive it from the G a 7 here, q- d. maſter, or ſire: 3 
5 Ges ing thus filled, the atmoſj | Paſquier, who add reek, api, lord; of which opinion is 

ON Wann, ſo as to 32 preſſes equally | | title to God ON dn ho 7. vg brag ood args 
: each leg: but the ai ain an equal quanti word from the Syri can fre diex; others fetch th 
iirlt eight ; it wil e longer leg, 3 g able to ſuſtain all 2 who traded to Syria: Mena e 1 given to the 
ords, orter le will be more than able it exceed 32 feet in|S om ſenior, elder; whence ei . 
: to ſuſtai L IRE Was likewi gneur, then eignor, 
and 9 water e a a of force, Oo” * in the ee 3 uſed in the ſame Tents rs 7 
2 make its w e ſhorter leg; whi ore it will raiſe 8 and applied to barons, gentlen 1 
legi- m ay, but by protrudi 4 ich new water ee SIEUR, , gen and citizens. 
ion ans is the water conti ruding the firſt heford 3 cannot — The fire de Joinvill Tr | = 
1 43 it is continual ontinually driven e it. By this | SIREN ville has wrote the hiſtory of St. Louis 
| continually raiſed b out at the lon EN, ZEPHN, in anti uit : en. 
y the ſhorter. See 22 leg, kind of fabulous wag: IF 4 — a name given to a 
| monſters, with womens 425 — by Ovid, &c. as ſea- 
| Sabha i es tails; and by others 


| 
| 1 decked 


SIRIUS, =tr1oz, in aſtronomy, the dag tar; a very bright 


SIRNAME. See the article SuRNAME. | 
SISTROID angle. See the article ANGLE. 
SISTRUM, or C1isrRUuM, an ancient kind of muſical in- 


SITE, or Scir E, Strus, denotes the ſitutation of a houſe, 


Sire, Sirus, in logic, one of the predicaments, declaring a 


SITOPHYLAX®, ZITO®AAZ, in antiquity, an Athenian 


SITUS, in geometry and algebra, denotes the ſituation ol 


fitus, and built a peculiar kind of calculus thereon, called 


SIXAIN ®, SixTH, SEXAGENA, in war, an ancient order 


SIX 


decked with a plumage of various colours. See MERMAID. 


They are ſuppoſed to have been the three daughters of the 
river Achelous ; and called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leucofia. 
Homer only makes mention of two ſirens; but others reckon 
five, Virgil places them on rocks, where veſſels are in dan- 
ger of ſplitting. Pliny makes them inhabit the promontory 
of Minerva, near the iſland Capreæ. Others fix them 
in Sicily, near Cape Pelorus, Claudian ſays, they inhabited 
harmonious rocks ; that they were charming monſters ; and 
that ſailors were wrecked on their rocks without regret, and 
even expired in rapture: dulce malum pelago firen. | 
This deſcription is, doubtleſs, founded on a literal explica- | 
tion of the fable, that the ſirens were women who inhabited 
the ſhores of Sicily, and who, by all the allurements of plea- 
fure, ſtopped paſſengers, and made them forget their courſe. 
Some interpreters of the ancient fables, will have the num 


ber and the names of the three ſirens, to have been taken 


from the triple pleaſure of the ſenſes ; wine, love and mu- 
ſick ; which are the three moſt powerful means of ſeducing 
men: and hence ſo many exhortations to avoid the ſirens 
fatal ſong. 

Probably it was hence, that the Greeks fetched their etymo- 
logy of firen, viz. from cia, a chain, as if there was no 
getting free of their enticement. 

Others, who do not look for ſo much myſtery in the fable, 
maintain, that the ſirens were nothing but certain ſtreights 
in the ſea, where the waves whirling furiouſly around, ſeized 
and ſwallowed up veſſels that approached them too near. 
Laftly, others hold the firens to have been certain ſhores and 
promontories, w here the winds, by the various reverbera- 
tions and echo's, cauſe a kind of harmony that ſurprizes and 
ſtops paſſengers.— This, probably, might be the origin ot 
the ſirens ſong; and the occaſion of giving the name of 
ſirens to theſe rocks. 

Sculptors and painters uſually follow Ovid's deſcription of 
the ſirens; but on ſome medals, we find them repreſented 
with the upper parts of women, and the lower of birds. 


ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the mouth of the conitellation 
canis major, or the great dog. See CANIõ. 


The Arabs call it aſchere, elſchecre, ſcera ; the Greeks, /irt- 
us; and the Latins, canicula, or canis candens. See CANnI-| 


CULA and CANICULA&. 
Its longitude, according to Mr, Flamſteed, is 9 491“; its 
latitude 399 32' 8” ſouth. h 


ſtrument uſed by the prieſts of Iſis, and Ofiris. See Music. 

Spon defcribes it as of an oval form, in manner of a racket, 
with three ſticks traverſing it breadth-wiſe, which playing 
freely, by the agitation or beating of the inſtrument, yielded 
a kind of ſound, which to the ancients ſeemed melodious 

Mr. Malcolm takes the ſitrum to have been no better than a 
kind of rattle. Jer, Boſius has an expreſs treatiſe on the 
ſiſtrum, intitled, 1/icus de ſiſtro. | 

Oiſelius obſerves, that the /i/trum is found repreſented on 

ſeveral medals; and alſo on Taliſmans.-Ofiris on ſome 
medals, is painted with a dog's head and a //trum in his 
hand. | 


meſſuage, &c.—And ſometimes the ground-plot, or ſpot of 
earth it ſtands on. 


ſubject to be ſo and ſo placed. See PLACE and 81 Ts. 


magiſtrate, who had the ſuper-intendance of the corn, and 
was to take care that no body bought more than was necel- 
ſary for the proviſion of his family. | 

The word is formed from Greek, o«r©-, corn, and S, 

keeper. 

By the attic laws, particular perſons were prohibited buy- 
ing more than fifty meaſures of wheat a man; of thoſe 
meaſures, we mean, called eus: and the fitophylax was to 
look to the obſervation of this law.—lIt was a capital crime 
to prevaricate in it. 1 ah 
There were fifteen of theſe ſitophylax's; ten for the city, 
and five for the Pyræus. 


lines, ſurfaces, &c.—See PosITION, SW. 

Wolfius gives us ſome things in geometry, which are not 
deduced from the commom analyſis ; particularly matters de- 
pending on the ſitus of lines, and figures. ——M. Leibnitz ha: 
even invented a particular kind ot analyſis, called analy/; 


calculus fitus. See ANALYsIs and CALCULUS, 
of battle, wherein fix battalions being ranged in one line, 


the ſecond and fiſth are made to advance, to form the van- 
guard; the firſt and ſixth to retire, to form the rear-guard ; 


the third and the fourth remaining on the ſpot, to form the | 


corps, or body of the battle. . 
* The word is French, where it ſignifies the ſame thing. 


SIX-CLERKS, officers in chancery of great account, next 


in degree below the twelve maſters; whoſe buſineſs is to 


rol commiſſions, pardons, patents, wartant | 
the great ſeal, See Cl. x RE and Onaic * Which Paſs 
They were anciently clerici, and forfeited their places if the. 


married: they are alſo attornies tor parties in {i 
in the court of chancery. e 5 depending 


Under them were formerly 60 clerks, 
_ = the buſineſs of the office; 
afterwards increaſed to 90. At preſent 1 
finite; an order having been — — 8 
2 22 number of 60; by not filling up = —. 
that may happen | ill ry 
— ppen by death, Sc. till they are fallen to that 
SIXHINDEMEN. See thearticle SyXHNDRUMeN 
SIXTH, Sz:xTA, in muſic, one of the ſimple ori 10 | 
cords, or harmonical intervals. See Concorn PR 
The fixth is of two kinds; greater and leſſer ; and ha; 

5 3 one „ imperfect concords; though N > 
the two ſpecies ariſes from a diviſio | 
TAVE 9 I 100 21 A* 4 3 Or 

The greater $1XTH, called by the Greeks hexach 
the concord reſulting from a mixture of the 
+ be 4 72 are ney other as 8; to 3. 

e leſſer SIXTH, bexachordon minus; reſult f 
which are to each other as 8 to 5. : Ste 3 ws rng, 
The ieſer fixth is compoſed Aiatonically of: ſix. de 
whence its name; and of five intervals; three whereof x? 
tones, and two ſemi-tones ; chromatically of eight | - 
w_ ; apts ohnget are greater, and three 3 rot 
7 . _ the ratio eien, Quintas ; a; 
The greater fixth is compoſed diatonically, like the 1, of 

| fix degreesand five intervals; among which are four * 
and a ſemi- tone: and chromatically of nine ſemi- tones: 8 
whereof are greater, and four leſs; of conſequence er 

lefler ſemi- tone more than the former. lt has its ori a 
from the ratio ſuper- bi-partiens tertias; as 5 to 3. or 
Anciently the ſixth had only one repetition, which was the 
I 3th ;-but in the modern ſyſtem, it has ſeveral, as the 2oth 
27th, Sc. all marked indifferently in the thorough ha, br 
the figure 6. And even the /ixth itſelf, both Seater und 
leſſer, when natural, is not expreſſed any otherwiſe than b 
a ſimple 6. But when it is greater or leſs by accident; 4 
the 6 is added the mark of a ſharp, or a flat: as mai be 
ſeen in M. Broffard. | 4 
Beſides the two kinds of fixths here deſcribed, which are 
both good concords; there are two others that are vicious 
and diſſonant. | 

The firſt is the defeclive SIxTH, compoſed of two tones and 
three ſemi-tones, or of ſeven ſemi-tones, five whereof are 
greater, and two leſs, Tos 

The ſecond is the redundant SIXTH, compoſed of four tones, 
a greater ſemi-tone, and a leſs. Whence ſome call it penta- 
tonon, as comprehending five tones. 

T heſe two being both diſcords, ſhould never be uſed in me- 
lody, and very rarely in harmony. 

As to the two conlonant faxths, they were anciently uſed 
very ſparingly: at preſent they are allowed to be uſed as of- 
ten as one pleaſes ; as is the cafe with thirds ; the fixths being 
in reality, no other than inverted thirds: but care is uſually 
taken, that the firſt /xth that occurs be a leſſer, and the lait 
a greater; and that from the greater, we riſe to the octave, 
and from the leſs, fall to the fifth. 

ECG. in the military art. See the article SrxaIx. 

IXTH pair of nerves | : 

SIXTH ori Fe | See the articles RATE. 

SIZE, an inſtrament uſed to find the weight of fine round 

pearls withal. See Pt ARL. 
It conſiſts of five thin pieces or leaves, about two inches 
long, and half an inch broad; ſaſt ned together at one end by 
a rivet. In each of theſe, are ſeveral round holes driiled, of 
different diameters. Thoſe in the firſt leaf ſerve for weigh- 
ing pearls from Z a grain to ſeven grains. Thoſe of the ſe- 
cond, for pearls irom eight grains or two carats, to five ca- 
rats, &c, and thoſe of the fifth, for pearls from 6 to 8 f. 

SKELETON *, EKEAETON, in anatomy, an aſſemblage or 

arrangement of all the bones of a dead animal, dried, clean- 
ed, and diſpoſed in their natural ſituation: and kept in that 
diſpoſition by means of wiars, &c,—See Tab. Anat, (Ofteol.) 

Fe. 3» 7. | | 1 8 
The word is formed from the Greek, oxeaaw, I dry. 

Skeletons ſerve to good purpoſe, in learning the olteology. 

See OsTe0L0OGY.—PFor the ſeveral bones a s/eleton conſiſts 

of, ſee BoN E. : 

SKIFF, or SQUIFF, the leſs of two ſhip-boats; ſerving chiefly 

to go aſhore in, when the ſhip is in harbour. See BoAT. 

SKIN, in anatomy, a large thick membrane, ſpread overt 
whole body, ſerving as the external organ of feeling, and 35 
a cover and ornament of the parts underneath, | 
The «in conſiſts of three parts; the external one, called the 
cuticle, epidermis, or tarſcabin. See CU TICL6,—The _ 

dle; moſt is called the corpus reticulare, becauſe pierced throug 
with a great number of holes, like a net or ſieve. See R- 
TICULARE corpus,—T he innermoſt, called the W 


who with the unde 
which re, * 


ardon majus. 18 
ſounds of two 


glands, each whereof has its excretory duct paſſing along 


Skin, in commerce, is particularly uſed for this membrane 


ner, currier, parchment-maker, Sc. and converted into 


and tanned, and when ſoft and manageable, ſtretched on a 


' SKINKER, a cup-bearer or butler. See ARcH-butler.. 1 
SKIPPER. See the article ScHippRR. 
SKIRMISH*, in war, a diſorderly kind of combat, or en- 


SKULL, in anatomy. | See the article CRANIUM. ; 
SKY, the blue expanſe of air or atmoſphere. See Air, Ar- 


the dark ſpace beyond the regions of the atmoſphere, through 


375 rocket, See the article Rock T. | 
LAB, an outſide ſappy plank or board ſawed off from the 


SLATE, a blue fiſſile ſtone, 


than tiles he | EY 44, 
I he grey ate is chief! 
Churches, chapels, 79 k. f 


the | « ET | L 9 
1 = needs to'be very ſtrong for thele grey Hates, it being 


s 1 A 


gbrous ſubſtance, wove out of the extremities of arteries, 


j " tendons, c. Whence alſo ariſe abundance 
1 called papilli fpyramidales, — See Tab. A. 


g. 8. See alſo Cris and PAP ILLX. 


a l. 3 
It is — tf with an infinity of glands, called miliary 


with the pyramidal papillæ, through the holes of the corpus 
reticulare, and terminating at the cuticle, DP 
The papilke are held by the moderns to be the organ of feel- 
ing; and the excretory veſſels ſerve to carry off the matter 
of perſpiration, which is ſeparated from the blood in the mi 
liary glands. See MILIARY glands, PERSPIRATION and 
42: : : 
Eben M. Perrault obſerves, is ſometimes taken in 
throughout the whole body of animals, at the pores of the 
«in, The ſubtle ſubſtances of nutritious matters applied ex- 
ternally to thoſe bodies, are found to penetrate them, to mix 


with the blood and juices, and are there aſſimilated. On this | 


account, he adds, it 1s, that butchers dogs, turnſpit- 
dogs, &c. are generally very fat, and even butchers, cooks, 
£&: themſelves. M Dodart takes it, that plants receive a 
great part of their food by the external bark, not all by the | 
root, See RooT. 


{tripped off the animal, to be prepared by the tanner, ſkin- 


Jeather, &c. See TANNING, CURRYING, c. a 
The uſe of ins is very ancient; the firſt garments in the 


world being made thereof. The Danes and other northern 


nations, have a long time dreſſed in ins. —Morocco's are 
made of the tin of a kind of goats. See MoRocco. 
Parchment is uſually made of ſheep ins; ſometimes of 
goat skins, See PARCaMENT,—Velom is a kind of parch- 
ment made of the stin of an abortive calf, or at leaſt of a 
ſucking calf. See VE LOM. | | 
The true ſhammy, is made of the in of an animal of the 
ſame name; though frequently counterfeited with common 
goats and ſheep int See SHAMMY. 

Shagreen is prepared at Conſtantinople, of the hind-part of 
thes4in of a mule, or rather aſs of that country, prepared 
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frame, and expoſed to the ſun.ä— This done, they ſprinkle 
muſtard - ſeed on the in; taking care to rub it ſeveral times 
over with the hand, By means hereof, and the heat of the 
ſun, the grain of the leather is raiſed up, and there hardened. 
Ste SHAGREEN, | I 


— 


counter, in preſence of two armies between ſmall parties, or 
perſons who advance from the body for that purpoſe, and in- 
troduce, or invite to a general, regular fight. | 
* The word ſeems formed from the French, efarmouche, which 
ſignifies the ſame, and which Nicod derives from the Greek 
x*pwn, which ſignifies at the ſame time, both light, combat 

and joy: Menage derives it from the German, ſchirmen or 


Her men, to fence or defend: De Cange, from ſearamuccia, a | 


light engagement, of ſcara and muccia, a body of ſoldiers 


hid in ambuſh; in regard moſt ſirmi/bes are performed by 


perſons in ambuſcade. 


MOSPHERE, and HEAVEN. 3 4 
The azure colour of the Sky, Sir Iſaac Newton attributes to 
Vapours beginning to condenſe therein, which have got con- 


ſiſtence enough to reflect the moſt reflexible rays, viz. the 
violet ones ; | 


flexible ones, See REFLEx1B1LITY. 
M. de la Hire attributes it to our viewing a black object, Viz, 


a white or lucid one, viz. the air illumined | rg 
mixture of black and white eee 


as Leonardo da Vinci. See CoLour, Ce. 


ſides of a timber: tre. | | 
a blu very ſoft when dug out of the 
oy, and on that account eaſily cut or awel into thin 
ong ſquares or eſcallops, to ſerve in lieu of tiles for the co- 
vering of houſes; ſometimes alſo to make tables of, and to 
pave withal. See Coverinc, Ce, * 
ae ancients were unacquainted with the uſe of Hate. and 
8 thereof covered their houſes with ſhingle, 1 8 Rnd 
in 15 Beſides the blue ate, we have in England a 
Bk f ſte, called alſo Horham None, from a town in Suſ- 
8 that name, where the greateſt quantities of it are 
The blue ſlate is a very ligt Ri: i 

a very light, laſt ing, and beautifi I 
— chargeable withal, in regard the fool | 3 W e foliLy 
ed over, the lates hung on tacks, and laid with finer mortar 


It is dearer than tiles, but far more durable. The tins of 


but not enough to reflect any of the leſs re- 


| always appearing blue. See | 
LUE.—But this account is not originally irs, it is as old | 


uſed in the covering of | 


almoſt double the weight of tiles. TYLE; 
To judge of the 828 of fate, Mr. Colepreſs, in the. 


Philoſopical Tranfactions, orders. it to be knocked againſt 
any hard body, to make it yield a ſound; if the ſound bs 
good and clear, the ſtone is firm and good ; otherwiſe, it is 
Crazy. | 
Another method of proving its goodneſs, is, by weighing it 
exactly, then letting it lie fix or eight hours under water, 
and wiping it very clean ; if it weights now more than it did 
before, it is of that kind that ſoaks in water, and therefore 
will not long endure, without rotting the lath or timber, 
Another method of trial is, by placing a /ate half a day 
perpendicularly in a veſſel of water, ſo as to reach a conſi- 
derable height above the level thereof: if the ſlate be firm 
and cloſe, then it will not draw water, that is, the water 
will not have aſcended above half an inch above the level of 
that in the veſſel, nor that perhaps any where but at the 
edges, the texture whereof might be looſened by hewing ; 
but a bad ſtone will have drawn the water to the very top, 
be it as high as it will, 
There are /ates in ſeveral places, which the moſt experi- 
enced //aters, or coverers, conjecture to have continued on 
houſes ſeveral hundreds of years, and are yet as firm as when 
firſt put up. 
M. Leibnitz informs us, in the hiſtory of the French aca- 
demy, that in ſeveral parts of the dutchy of Brunſwick, par- 
ticularly about Ofteroda, &c. there are horizontal veins of 
fate, wherein are found very exact and finiſhed repreſenta- 
tions of various kinds of fiſhes and plants, appearing in their 
natural breadth and length, but without any thickneſs. — 
The ſame impreſſions are alſo frequently found even in a 
mixture of copper and ſilver. | 
M. Leibnitz accounts for this appearance, by ſuppoſing the 
lakes and meadows of theſe places to have been covered over 
with a kind of carth, which has buried the fiſhes and plants 
or that ſome very muddy water, much impregnated with 
earth, has covered them up, or carried them away.—T his 
earth he takes to have ſince hardened into /ate ; and length 
of time, or ſome other cauſe, to have conſumed the delicate 
matter of the fiſh, c. much as the bodies of flies or ants, 
which are found encloſed in amber, are quite diſſipated, and 
nothing left but a mere delineation. 
The matter of the fiſh, or plant, thus conſumed, has left its 
form impreſſed in the fate, by means of the cavity remain- 
in therein ; which cavity has been at length filled up with 
a metallic matter: whether by reaſon that the ſubterranean 
fire, in baking the earth into late, has ſeparated a metal 
therefrom ; or that a metallic vapour penetrating the /ate 
has become fixed in theſe cavities. 
SLAVE *, a perſon in the abſolute power of a maſter, either 
by war or conqueſt, See SERVANT. s 
Menage, and Voſlius derive the word from Sclavus, the name 
of a Scythian people, whom Charlemagne condemned to 
_ perpetual impriſonment; whence the Italians made their 
ſeblavo, the Germans their ſchlave, the French their ve, 
and we /lave: the Italians, and other nations uſed to buy 
theſe Sclavi or Sclawonians to make drudges of; whence the 
proper name of a nation, in time, became the name of a 
ſlate or condition. See SCLAvoNnic, 
The Romans called their faves, ſervi, from ſervare, to 


iT keep, ſave; as being ſuch as were not killed, but ſaved, to 


yield money either by ſale, or by their work. Though 
other authors are of opinion, that the Roman name ſervi 
might come from that of Serbi; as that of faves, from Scla- 
Vi, a people. | | 
We find no mention of ſſaues before the deluge ; but imme- 
diately after, viz, in the curſe of Canaan, Gen, ix. 25, 
' whence it is eaſily inferred, that ſervitude commenced ſoon 
after that time: for in Abraham's days we find it generally 
eſtabliſhed. —Some will have it to have commenced under 


Nimrod, becauſe it was he who firſt began to make war, 


and of conſequence to make captives; and to bring ſuch as 
he took either in his battles, or irruptions, into ſlavery. 
Among the Romans, when a ſave was ſet at liberty, he 


By the civil law, the power of making ſlaves is eſteemed a 
right of nations, and follows as. a natural conſequence of 
captivity in war. The Lacedzmonians, ſay ſome, or as 


others ſay, the Aſſy rians, firſt introduced the practice; which 


the Romans not only approved of, but-even invented new 
manners of making //aves: for inſtance, a man born ſree, 
among them, might ſell his freedom, and become a ſlave.— 
This voluntary favery was firſt introduced by adecree of the 
ſenate, in the time of the emperor Claudius, and at length 
abrogated by Leo. F ex | TENG 
The Romans had power of liſe and death over their ſaves, 
which no other nations had: but this ſeverity was afterwards 
moderated by the laws of the emperors; and by one of A- 
drian, it was made capital to kill a fave without a cauſe.— 
The /laves were eſteemed the proper goods of, their maſters, 
and all they got belonged to them: but, if the maſters were 
too eruel in his domeſlick corrections, he was obliged to ſell 


his /ave at a moderate price. 
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changed his name into a ſurname; took the nomen or præ- 
nomen of his maſter; to which he added the cognomen or .. 
nick-name he had been called by when a /ave. See NAME. 
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decked with a plumage of various colours. See MERMAID. 

They are ſuppoſed to have been the three daughters of the 
river Achelous; and called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leucoſia. 
Homer only makes mention of two ſirens; but others reckon 
five, Virgil places them on rocks, where veſſels are in dan- 
ger of ſplitting. Pliny makes them inhabit the promontory 
of Minerva, near the iſland Capreæ. Others fix them 
in Sicily, near Cape Pelorus. Claudian ſays, they inhabited 
harmonious rocks; that they were charming monſters; and 
that ſailors were wrecked on their rocks without regret, and 
even expired in rapture: dulce malum pelago ſiren. 


This deſcription is, doubtleſs, founded on a literal explics-, 


tion of the fable, that the ſirens were women who inhabited 
the ſhores of Sicily, and who, by all the allurements of plea- 
fure, ſtopped paſſengers, and made them forget their courſe. 
Some interpreters of the ancient fabies, will have the num- 


ber and the names of the three ſirens, to have been taken 


from the triple pleaſure of the ſenſes ; wine, love and mu- 
ſick; which are the three moſt powerful means of ſeducing 


men: and hence ſo many exhortations to avoid the firens 


fatal ſong. 

Probably it was hence, that the Greeks fetched their etymo- 
logy of firen, viz. from cia, a chain, as if there was no 
getting free of their enticement. 

Others, who do not look for ſo much myſtery in the fable, 
maintain, that the ſirens were nothing but certain ſtreights 
in the ſea, where the waves whirling furiouſly around, ſeized 
and ſwallowed up veſſels that approached them too near. 
Laftly, others hold the ſirens to have been certain ſhores and 
promontories, where the winds, by the various reverbera- 
tions and echo's, cauſe a kind of harmony that ſurprizes and 
ſtops paſſengers.— This, probably, might be the origin ot 


the ſirens ſong; and the occaſion of giving the name of 


ſrens to theſe rocks. | 


Sculptors and painters uſually follow Ovid's deſcription of 


the ſirens; but on ſome medals, we find them repreſented 
with the upper parts of women, and the lower of birds. 

SIRIUS, SEPlos, in aſtronomy, the dag ar; a very bright 
ſtar of the firit magnitude in the mouth of the conſtellation 
canis major, or the great dog. See CANIs. 

The Arabs call it aſchere, elſcbecre, ſcera; the Greeks, /ir1- 
us; and the Latins, canicula, or canis candens. See CANI- 
CULA and CANICULA«., | 

Its longitude, according to Mr, Flamſteed, is 9 49/1”; its 
latitude 299 32' 8” ſouth. 

SIRNAME. See the article SURNAME. 

SISTROID angle. See the article ANGLE. 

SISTRUM, or C1srRUM, an ancient kind of muſical in- 
ſtrument uſed by the prieſts of Ifis, and Ofiris. See Music. 
Spon deſcribes it as of an oval form, in manner of a racket, 
with three fticks traverſing it breadth-wiſe, which playing 
freely, by the agitation or beating of the inſtrument, yielded 
a kind of ſound, which to the ancients ſeemed melodious 
Mr. Malcolm takes the „trum to have been no better than a 
kind of rattle. Jer, Boſius has an expreſs treatiſe on the 

 fiftrum, intitled, Jſcus de fijtro. 

Oiſelius obſerves, that the „trum is found repreſented on 
ſeveral medals; and alſo on Taliſmans.—Oſiris on ſome 
medals, is painted with a dog's head and a rum in his 
hand. 

SITE, or ScirE, Strus, denotes the ſitutation of a houſe, 
meſſuage, &c,—And ſometimes the ground-plot, or ſpot of 
earth it ſtands on. 

Sire, Sirus, in logic, one of the predicaments, declaring a 
ſubject to be ſo and ſo placed. See PLACE and SiTvs. 

SITOPHYLAX®, ZITO®AAZ, in antiquity, an Athenian 
magiſtrate, who had the ſuper-intendance of the corn, and 
was to take care that no body bought more than was neceſ- 
ſary for the proviſion of his family. | | 

The word is formed from Greek, o«7©-, corn, and S, 

keeper. 

By the attic laws, particular perſons were prohibited buy- 
ing more than fifty meaſures of wheat a man; of thoſe 
meaſures, we mean, called Poywa: and the fitophylax was to 
look to the obſervation of this law.—It was a capital crime 
to prevaricate in it. | 
There were fifteen of theſe ſitophylax's; ten for the city, 
and five for the Pyræus. | 

SIT US, in geometry and algebra, denotes the ſituation ol 
lines, ſurfaces, &c.—See PosITION, &c. . 

Wolfius gives us ſome things in geometry, which are not 
deduced from the commor analyſis ; particularly matters de- 
pending on the ſitus of lines, and figures.—M. Leibnitz ha: 
even invented a particular kind ot analyſis, called analy; 
fitus, and built a peculiar kind of calculus thereon, called 
calculus fitus, See ANALYs1s and CALCULUS. | 

SIXAIN ®, S$ixTH, SEXAGENA, in war, an ancient order 

of battle, wherein ſix battalions being ranged in one line, 


the ſecond and fiſth are made to advance, to form the van 


guard; the firſt and ſixth to retire, to form the rear-guard ; 

the third and the fourth remaining on the ſpot, to form the 
corps, or body of the battle. , 
* The word is French, where it ſignifies the ſame thing. 


SIX-CLERKS, officers in chancery of great account, next 


i 


_ 


_ 


- 
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in degree below the twelve maſters; whoſe buſineſz h . 
rol commiſſions, pardons, patents, warrants, & . en 
the great ſeal, See CIE RK arid Cuanceyy a ih paß 
They were anclently cheritiy/ and forfeited their places if ih. 
married: they are alſo attorni ies in ſul 
- the court of chancery. he wy pt, _ depending 
nder them were formerly 60 clerks, 5 
clerks, did the buſineſs 5 the office; ww Ire 
afterwards increaſed to 90. At preſent the number is ; 
finite; an order having been made, for reducing the * 
their ancient number of 60; by not filling up the — | 
— L happen by death, Cc. till they are fallen to as 
SIXHINDEMEN. See the article SyXHIN 
SIXTH, S:xTA, in muſic, one of the {imple original 
cords, or harmonical intervals. / See Coxncorn: 3 
The ſixth is of two kinds; greater and leſſer 3 and hence 
is eſteemed one of the imperfect concords; though — l 
the two ſpecies ariſes from a diviſion of the octave. 8 8.5 
TAVE and SCALE, n | 33 wp Oc- 
The greater Six R, called by the Greeks hexachordyn 
the concord reſulting from a mixture of the ſou 
7 be 1 qr are Ones UE as 5; to 3. ot 
e le//er SIXTH, hexachordon minus reſult | ; 
which are to each other as 8 to 5. ; Ste 80 m_ 255 =o 4 


The ieſer fixth is compoſed .diatonically. of; 

whence its name; and of five INOS ar degra, 
tones, and two ſemi- tones; chromatically of eight f. * 
_ j e e are greater, and three delt — t * 
—_— ng Hat __ the ratio eee quintas ; ag 
The greater fixth is compoſed diatonically, like the 1:5, of 
ſix degreesand five intervals; among which are four tories 
and a ſemi- tone: and chromatically of nine ſemi-tones * 
whereof are greater, and four leſs; of conſequence Na 
lefler ſemi-tone more than the former. — lt has a 
from the ratio ſuper- bi partiens tertias; as 5 to z. 
Anciently the fixth. had only one repetition, which was the 
13th; but in the modern ſyitem, it has ſeveral, as the 2oth 
27th, &c, all marked indifferently in the thorough baſs bo 
the figure 6. And even the /ixth itſelf, both — 
leſſer, when natural, is not expreſſed any otherwiſe than b 
a ſimple 6. But when it is greater or leſs by accident: 4 
the 6 is added the mark of a ſharp, or a flat: 28 may be 
ſeen in M. Broſſard. 

Beſides the two kinds of fixths here deſcribed, which are 
both good concords; there are two others that are vicious 
and diſſonant. 

The firſt is the defefive SIXTH, compoſed of two tones and 
three ſemi-tones, or of ſeven ſemi-tones, five whereof are 
greater, and two leſs, | | 

The ſecond is the redundant SIXTH, compoſed of four tones, 
a greater ſemi-tone, and a leſs. Whence ſome call it penta- 
tonon, as comptehending five tones, K 
Theſe two being both diſcords, ſhould never be uſed in me- 
lody, and very rarely in harmony. | 
As to the two conſonant fixths, they were anciently uſed 
very ſparingly: at preſent they are allowed to be uſed as of- 
ten as one pleaſes; as is the cſe with thirds; the fxths being 
in reality, no other than inverted thirds: but care is uſually 
taken, that the firſt it that occurs be a leſſer, and the lait 
a gicater; and that from the greater, we riſe to the octave, 

and from the leſs, fall to the fifth. | 

2 in the military art. See the article Sixaix. 

SIXTH pair of nerves ; NERVE. 

SIXTH 48 . | Seo we articles RATE. 

SIZE, an inſtrament uſed to find the weight of fine round 

_ pearls withal. See Pr: ARL. | 

It conſiſts of five thin pieces or leaves, about two inches 
long, and half an inch broad; ſaſt ned together at one end by 
a rivet. In each of theſe, are ſeveral round holes driiled, of 
different diameters. Thoſe in the firſt leaf ſerve for weigh- 
ing pearls from Z a grain to ſeven grains. Thoſe of the ſe- 
cond, for pearls irom eight grains or two carats, to five ca- 
rats, c. and thoſe of the fifth, for pearls from 6 # to 8 f. 

SKELET ON“, ZKEAETON, in anatomy, an aſſemblage or 
arrangement of all the bones of a dead animal, dried, clean- 
ed, and diſpoſed in their natural ſituation: and kept in that 
diſpoſition by means of wiars, &c,—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) 
fe. 3, 7. | P 

* The word is formed from the Greek, oxeaaw, I dry. 
Skeletons ſerve to good purpoſe, in learning the olteology. 
See OsTE0LOGY.—For the ſeveral bones a Selen conſi 
of, ſee BoN E. , 

SKIFF, or SQUIFF, the leſs of two ſhip-boats; ſerving chiefly 

to go aſhore in, when the ſhip is in harbour. See BoaAT. 

SKIN, in anatomy, a large thick membrane, ſpread over the 

whole body, ſerving as the external organ of feeling, and 25 

a cover and ornament of the parts underneath. ä 

The „in conſiſts of three parts; the external one, called the 

cuticle, epidermis, or skarf-skin.” See Cu TICLf,——The mid- 

dle-moſt is called the corpus reticulare, becauſe pterced through 
with a great number of holes, like a net or fieve. dee RE- 

TICULARE cpu. The innermoſt, called the —_— 
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Kbrous ſubſtance, 


ins, nerves, tendons, & c. W hence alſo ariſe abundance 
bf bete eminences, called papilli pyramidales,—Sce Tab. A- 
nat. (Myol.) fig. 8. See alſo CUT13 and 1 | 
Tt is likewiſe ſet with an infinity of glands, called miliary 
lands, each whereof has its excretory duct paſſing along 
with the pyramidal papillæ, through the holes of the corpus 
reticulare, and terminating at the cuticle. : 
The papilke are held by the moderns to be the organ of feel- 
ing; and the excretory veſſels ſerve to carry off the matter 
of perſpiration, which is ſeparated from the blood in the mi- 
liary glands. See MILIARY glands, PERSPIRATION and 
G. 
— M. Perrault obſerves, is ſometimes taken in 
throughout the whole body of animals, at the pores of the 
The ſubtle ſubſtances of nutritious . applied ex- 
to thoſe bodies, are ſound to penetrate them, to mix 
A blood and juices, and are there aſſimilated. On this 
account, he adds, it is, that butchers dogs, turnſpit- 
dogs, fc. are generally very fat, and even butchers, cooks, 
eye, themſelves. M Dodart takes it, that plants receive a 
great part of their food by the external bark, not all by the | 
root, See RooT. : ry 
SKIN, in commerce, is particularly uſed for this membrane 
ſtripped off the animal, to be prepared by the tanner, fkin- 
ner, currier, parchment- maker, &c, and converted into 
leather, &c. See TanninG, CurRYinG, Sc. 
The uſe of 54ins is very ancient; the firſt garments in the 


Ain. 


nations, have a long time dreſſed in s#ins.—Morocco's are 
made of the ins of a kind of goats. See Morocco. 
Parchment is uſually made of ſheep ins; ſometimes of 
goat ins. See PARCHMENT.-Velom is a kind of parch- | 
ment made of the stin of an abortive calf, or at leaſt of a 
ſucking calf. See VELOM. t 
The true ſhammy, is made of the in of an animal of the 
ſame name; though frequently counterfeited with common | 
goats and ſheep skins, See SHAMMY, - | 
Shagreen is prepared at Conſtantinople, of the hind-part of 
the Ain of a mule, or rather aſs of that country, prepared 
and tanned, and when ſoft and manageable, ſtretched on a 
frame, and expoſed to the ſun,— This done, they ſprinkle | 
muſtard - ſeed on the 5s:n ; taking care to rub it ſeveral times 
over with the hand, By means hereof, and the heat of the 
ſun, the grain of the leather is raiſed up, and there hardened. 
Ste SHAGREEN, | = 
 SKINKER, a cup-bearer or butler. See ARcn-butler, | 
SKIPPER, See the article ScyiPPeR. | 
SKIRMISH“, in war, a diſorderly kind of combat, or en- 
counter, in preſence of two armies between ſmall parties, or 
perſons who advance from the body for that purpoſe, and in- 
troduce, or invite to a general, regular fight. 

* The word ſeems formed from the French, efarmouche, which 
ſigniſies the ſame, and which Nicod derives from the Greek | 
X*pwn, which ſignifies at the ſame time, both light, combat 
and joy: Menage derives it from the German, /chirmen or 
Hermen, to fence or defend: De Cange, from ſearamuccia, a 


R of cara and muccia, a body of ſoldiers 


perſons in ambuſcade. 


SKULL, in anatomy. See the article CRANIUM. | 
SKY, the blue expanſe of air or atmoſphere. See Air, Ar- 


MOSPHERE, and HRAVEN. 


The azure colour of the y, Sir Iſaac Newton attributes to 
vapours beginning to condenſe therein, which have got con- 


violet ones; but not enough to reflect any of the leſs re- 

flexible ones. See REFLExX1BILITY. | | | 

the dark ſpace beyond the regions of the atmoſphere, through 

a white or lucid one, viz. the air illumined by the ſun: a 

3 of black and white | 

LUE.—But this account is his; it 1 

as Leonardo da Vinci. See CoLour, &c, PLAST 82 

175 rocket, See the article RockET. 
AB, an outſide ſappy plank or board ſawed off from the 

R ſides of a timber-tree. © © n | | 

| LATE, a blue fiſſile ſtone, very ſoft when dug out of the 
quarry, and on that account eaſily cut or ſawed into thin 


long ſquares or eſcallops, to ſerve in lieu of tiles for the co- 


vering of houſes; ſometimes alſo er ek 
Pave withal. See CoverinG, Ec, e tables of, and to 


1 5 : 


4 he ancients were unacquainted with the uſe of 1 d 
3 thereof covered theit houſes with ſhingle, 97 — — 
in bay; Beſides the blue /ate, we have in England a 
78 f ate, called alſo Horſham ſtone, from a town in Suſ- 
fone: nat name, where the greateſt quantities of it are 
The blue „late is a very ligt a+; | | 
Va very light, laſt ing, and beautif f 
2 chargeable withal, in regard the of | Prey e 
Fa —_ the fates hung on tacks, and laid with finer mortar 
a ues. The grey /ate is chiefly uſed in the covering of 
wrches, chapels, Cantrell We>-77 7 nz +; 4 
t 15 dearer than tiles, but far more durable. The timber of 


not originally 


OL. II. N. CXLII. 


wove out of the extremities of arteries, ( 


world being made thereof. The Danes and other northern 


regard moſt ſeirmi/he; are performed by | 


ſiſtence enough to reflect the moſt reflexible rays, viz. the 


M. de la Hire attributes it to our viewing a black object, viz. | 


always appearing blue. See | 


the | ey /lates, 
| "_ needs to be very ſtrong for theſe grey /lates, it being 


— — — —— —— 


almoſt double the weight of tiles. Tyr. 
To judge of the 28 of fate, Mr. Colepreſs, in the. 
Philoſopical Tranfactions, orders it to be knocked againſt. 


any hard body, to make it yield a ſound; if the ſound be 
good and clear, the ſtone is firm and good; otherwiſe, it is 


Crazy. 


Another method of proving its goodneſs, is, by weighing it 
exactly, then letting it lie ſix or eight hours under water, 
and wiping it very clean ; if it weights now more than it did 
before, it is of that kind that ſoaks in water, and therefore 
will not long endure, without rotting the lath or timber. 
Another method of trial is, by placing a /ate half a day 
perpendicularly in a veſſel of water, fo as to reach a conſi- 
derable height above the level thereof: if the /ate be firm 
and cloſe, then it will not draw water, that is, the water 
will not have aſcended above half an inch above the level of 
that in the veſſel, nor that perhaps any where but at the 
edges, the texture whereof might be looſened by hewing ; 
but a bad ſtone will have drawn the water to the very top, 
be it as high as it will. 

There are /lates in ſeveral places, which the moſt experi- 
enced /iaters, or coverers, conjecture to have continued on 
houſes ſeveral hundreds of years, and are yet as firm as when 
firſt put up. | | 
M. Leibnitz informs us, in the hiſtory of the French aca- 
demy, that in ſeveral parts of the dutchy of Brunſwick, par- 
ticularly about Ofteroda, Sc. there are horizontal veins of 


fate, wherein are found very exact and finiſhed repreſenta- 


tions of various kinds of fiſhes and plants, appearing in their 
natural breadth and length, but without any thickneſs. — 
The ſame impreſſions are alſo frequently found even in a 
mixture of copper and ſilver. 

M. Leibnitz accounts for this appearance, by ſuppoſing the 
lakes and meadows of theſe places to have been covered over 
with a kind of earth, which has buried the fiſhes and plants 
or that ſome very muddy water, much impregnated with 
earth, has covered them up, or carried them away.— This 
earth he takes to have ſince hardened into fate ; and length 
of time, or ſome other cauſe, to have conſumed the delicate 
matter of the fiſh, &c. much as the bodies of flies or ants, 
which are found encloſed in amber, are quite diſſipated, and 
nothing left but a mere delineation. 

The matter of the fiſh, or plant, thus conſumed, has left its 
form impreſſed in the fate, by means of the cavity remain- 
in therein ; which cavity has been at length filled up with 
a metallic matter: whether by reaſon that the ſubterranean 
fre, in baking the earth into ate, has ſeparated a metal 
therefrom ; or that a metallic vapour penetrating the „late 
has become fixed in theſe cavities. 


SLAVE“, a perſon in the abſolute power of a maſter, either 


by war or conqueſt, See SERVANT. 1 
* Menage, and Voſſius derive the word from Sclavus, the name 
of a Scythian people, whom Charlemagne condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment; whence the Italians made their 
ſchlavo, the Germans their /eb/ave, the French their clave, 
and we //ave; the Italians, and other nations uſed to buy 
theſe Sc/awvi or Sclawonians to make drudges of; whence the 
proper name of a nation, in time, became the name of a. 
ſlate or condition. See SCLAvonic. 
The Romans called their faves, ſerui, from ſervare, to 
keep, fave; as being ſuch as were not killed, but ſaved, to 
yield money either by ſale, or by their work. Though 
other authors are of opinion, that the Roman name ſervi 
might come from that of Serbi; as that of faves, rom Scla- 
vi, a people. | 
We find no mention of ſſaues before the deluge ; but imme- 
diately after, viz. in the curſe of Canaan, Gen, ix. 25, 


whence it is eaſily inferred, that ſervitude commenced ſoon 


after that time: for in Abraham's days we find it generally 
eſtabliſhed. —Some will have it to have commenced under 
Nimrod, becauſe it was he who firſt began to make war, 
and of conſequence to make captives; and to bring ſuch as 
he took either in his battles, or irruptions, into ſlavery. 

Among the Romans, when a ſlave was ſet at liberty, he 


changed his name into a ſurname; took the nomen or præ- 


nomen of his maſter; to which he added the cognomen or 
nick-name he had been called by when a fave. See NAME. 
By the civil law, the power of making ſaves is eſteemed a 
right of nations, and follows as. a natural conſequence of 
captivity in war. The Lacedæmonians, ſay ſome, or as 
others ſay, the Aſſy rians, firſt introduced the practice; which 
the Romans not only approved of, but even invented new 
manners of making //aves: for inſtance, a man born ſree, 
among them, might ſell his freedom, and become a ſlave.— 
This voluntary favery was firſt introduced by adecree of the 
ſenate, in the time of the emperor Claudius, and at length 
abrogated by Leo. 5 0 
The Romans had power of liſe and death over their ſaves, 
which. no other nations had : but this ſeverity was afterwards 
moderated by. the laws of the emperors; and by one of A- 
drian, it was made capital to kill a fave without a cauſe.— 
The ſlaves were eſteemed the proper goods of their maſters, 
and all they got belonged to them: but, if the maſters were 
too cruel in his domeſlick corrections, he was obliged to (el 
his /ave at a moderate price, VEL 
'; * | | As 


SLE 


81 1 


As ſlavery was not aboliſhed by the goſpel, the cuſtom of} reft. diminiſhed, The parts wore off are now be 


keeping //aves laſted a long time in Chriſtendom, —In the 
time of Louis the Groſs they were ſo numerous in Egypt, 
that it was found a difficult matter to quell a body of them 
who had made head againſt their maſters: yet Bartolus, who 
lived in 1300, obſerves, there were none left in his days. 
Slavery is abſolutely aboliſhed in England, and France, as to 
perſonal ſervitude: our ſervants are not faves, but only ſub- 
ject to certain determinate ſervices. It is ſaid, that the mo- 
ment a ſſave ſteps on Engliſh ground, he becomes free. See 
SERVANT, 


SLAVES make a oy conſiderable article of the traffick in 


America, The Engliſh South-Sea company have the ſole 
privilege of furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies with ſaves, 
by treaty, See NEGRO. 


SLAUGHTER. See MAN$sLAUGHTER, HoMICIDE, 


MuRTHER, BUTCHER, &c. 


SLEASY Holland, a kind of holland thus called, becauſe 


made in Sileſia in Germany; and which, from its ſlight- 
neſs, occaſions all thin, light, ill-wrought hollands to be 
called eaſy. See HOLLAND. 


SLEDGE, a kind of carriage, without wheels, for the con- 


veyance of very weighty things, as huge ſtones, bells, &c. 
See CARRIAGE. | 
The Dutch have a kind of /edge, whereon they can carry 
a veſſel of any burthen by land. It conſiſts of a plank a 
foot and a half broad, and the length of the keel of a mo- 
derate ſhip, raiſed a little behind, and hollow in the middle ; 
ſo that the ſides go a little aſlope, and are furniſhed with 
holes to receive pins, &c. The reſt is quite even. 


SLEEP, that ſtate wherein the body appearing perfectly at | 


reſt, external objects move the organs of ſenſe as uſually, 
without exciting -the uſual ſenſations, See WAKEFUL- 
NFSS. 

Sleep, according to Rohault, conſiſts in a ſcarcity of ſpirits ; 
which occaſions that the orifices or pores of the nerves in 
the brain, whereby the ſpirits uſed to flow into the nerves, 
being no longer kept open by the frequency of the ſpirits, 
ſhut of themſelves. For this being ſuppoſed, as ſoon as the 
ſpirits, now in the nerves, ſhall be diſſipated, the capilla- 
ments of thoſe nerves, having no ſupplement of new ſpirits, 
will become lax, and cohere as if cemented together; and 
ſo be unfit to convey any impreſſion to the brain : beſides, 
the muſcles being now void of ſpirits, will be unable to 
move, or even ſuftain the members: thus will ſenſation, 
and motion, be both deſtroyed. See SENSATION, Mus- 
CULAR motion, SPIRITS, Oc. 

Sleep is broke off unnaturally, when any of the organs of 
ſenſe are ſo briſkly aQed on, that the action is propagated 
to the brain: for upon this, the few ſpirits remaining in the 


brain, are all called together, and unite their forces to un- 


lock the pores of the nerves, &c. But if no object ſhould 
thus affect the organ, yet ſleep would in ſome time be broke 
off naturally; for the quantiy of 2 generated in /leep 
would at length be ſo great, that, ſtretching out the orifices 
of the nerves, they would open themſelves a paſſage. 

With regard to medicine, ſſecp is defined, by Boerhaave, to 


be that ſtate of the medulla of the brain, wherein the nerves, 


do not receive ſo copious, nor ſo forcible an influx of ſpirits, 
from the brain as is required to enable the organs of ſenſe, 
and voluntary motion, to perform their offices, 

The immediate cauſe hereof appears to be the ſcarcity of 
animal ſpirits, which being ſpent, and requiring ſome time 
to be recruited, the minute veſſels, before inflated, become 
flaccid and collapſe: or elſe, it is owing to ſuch a preſſure of 
the thicker blood againſt the cortex of the brain, as that the 
medulla, becoming likewiſe compreſſed by its contiguity 
with the cortex, the paſſage of the ſpirits is obſtructed. 


The natural cauſe of lep, then, is any thing that may | 


contribute to theſe two. And hence its effects may be un- 
derſtood : for in ſleep ſeveral functions are ſuſpended, their 
organs and muſcles are at reſt, the ſpirits ſcarce flow through 
them, therefore there is a leſs conſumption of them; but 
the ſolid villi and fibres of the nerves are but little changed, 


and an equilibrium obtains throughout; there is no difference 


of preſſure on the veſſels, nor of velocity in the humours : 
the motion of the heart, lungs, arteries, viſcera, &c. is in- 
creaſed, The effects of which are, that the vital humours 
circulate more ſtrongly and equably through the canals, 
which are now freer, laxer, and opener, as not being com- 
preſſed by the muſcles. Hence the blood is driven leſs for- 
Cibly, indeed, into the lateral veſſels, but more equably ; 
through the greater veſſels, both more ſtrongly, and more 
equably. Thus are the lateral fibres _—_— filled, as being 
leſs traverſed, and at length remain at reſt, with the juices 
they have collected: hence the lateral adipoſe cells become 
filled and diſtended with an oily matter. | 

By this means the circulation, being almoſt wholly performed 
in the larger blood-veſſels, becomes gradually flower, and at 
length ſcarce ſenſible, if the ſeep be too long continued: 
thus, in moderate /eep, is the matter of the chyle beſt con 
verted into ſerum ; that, into thinner humours ; and thoſe. 
into nouriſhment. The attrition of the ſolid parts is lefs 
conſiderable ; the cutaneous ſecretion is increaſed, and all the 


as an equable, continual repletion, ref} a fuphlied, 
and repairs the ſolids, the preventing and die nn on, 
being then at reſt. In the mean time while — - 2% 
matter is beſt prepared; there is an aptitude in —— 
receive, and in the humours to enter, and the veſlels to 
application, and conſolidation, are at liberty: "ng mf 
production, and accumulation of animal ſpirits, in 48 
humours, as to matter, and in the minuteſt veſſcl a to 
pletion : the conſequence of which is, an aptitude fo * 
ing, and an in- aptitude for ſeep; ſo that upon the 5 1 
| 22 2 awakes. See Nurxiriotm, e it c- 
me of the more extraordinary phznome ; 
be accounted for, are: that — the . 4 5 
feet cold, /leep is impracticable: that ſpirituous lic 0 8 
bring on drunkenneſs, then ſeep: that perſpiration, h - 
the time of /eep, is twice as great as at other times 55 
: that 
upon ſlecping too long, the head grows heavy, the ſenſes d I 
the memory weak, with coldneſs, pituitouſneſs, an indi, ; 
ſition of the muſcles for motion, and a want of perſ 3 
That much /eeping will ſuſtain life a long time — 
ther meat or drink: that upon a laudable ſheep, there al of 
follows an expanſion of all the muſcles, frequently a — 
| yawning, and the muſcles and nerves acquire a new agility. 
that foetus's always /leep; children often; youth . than 
8 perſons, _y they um * old men; and that peo- 
ple, recovering from violent diſtem 
than when perfectly at health, e OY ck an 
SLEEVE Hippocrates s. See the article HiyPocr ame; 
SLIDING, in mechanicks, ſuperinceſſus radens, is whe 
the ſame point of a Body, moving along a ſurface, deferibes 
a line on that ſurface, See MoTion, Friction, be. 
Such is the motion of a parallelpiped, protruded along 2 
| plane. See RoLLINnG, REsisTANCE, 6c, 
SLIDING rule, a mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to work 
| queſtions in gauging, meaſuring, &c without the uſe of 
compaſſes; merely by the ſiding of the parts of the inſttu- 
| ment one by another, the lines and diviſions whereof give 
the anſwer, by inſpection. See RULE, 
- This inftrument is variouſly contrived, and applied by vari- 
ous authors; particularly Everard, Coggeſhal, Gunter, Hunt 
and Partridge; but the moſt uſual and uſeful ones, are thoſ. 
of Everard and Coggeſhal; the deſcription, and uſes where- 
1 of, 45 N 
verard's SLIDING rule is principally uſed in gauging; bein 
ordinarily made of box, a foot — an ar and b 
of an inch thick.—[In conſiſts of three parts: a rule, on each 
ſide whereof, ab, and cd (Tab. Surveying, fig. 18.) is a 
groove; and two ſmall ſcales, or ſiding pieces, n, u, ſlide in 
the grooves. When both theſe pieces are drawn out to their 
full extent, the inſtrument is three foot long. 
On the firſt broad face of the inſtrument ab, are four lines 
of numbers; for the properties, &c. whereof, ſee Gux- 
TER's line. The firſt marked A, conſiſting of two radius's 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; and then 2, 3,4, 5, 
&c. to 10. On this line are four braſs centre pins, two in 
each radius; one in each whereof is marked MB, to ſignify 
that the number it is ſet againſt, 2150.42 is the cubic 
inches in a malt-buſhel ; the other two are marked with A, 
to ſignify that the numbers they are ſet againſt, viz, 282, 
are the cubic inches in an ale- gallon. The ſecond and third 
lines of numbers, are on the ſliding pieces, and are exactly 
the ſame with the firſt. Cloſe to the figure 7, in the firſt 
radius, is a dot marked & i, ſet exactly over .707. denoting 
.707 to be the ſide of a ſquare inſcribed in a circle, whoſe 
diameter is unity, Cloſe to g is another dot, marked & e, 
ſet over .886, which is the fide of a ſquare, equal to the area 
of a circle, whoſe diameter is unity. Another dot, nigh 
W, is ſet over 231, the number of cubic inches in a wine- 
gallon: and another near C, is ſet over 3.14 the circumſe- 
rence of a circle, whoſe diameter is unity, The fourth 
line of numbers, marked MD, to ſignify malt depth, is 
a broken line of two radius's numbered 2, 10, 9, 8, 7» > 
J, 4, 3, 2, I, 9, 8, 7, Sc. the number 1 being ſet directly 
againſt MB on the firſt radius. 
On the ſecond broad face, marked cd, are 19. A line of 
numbers of one radius, numbered 1, 2, 3, &c, to 10. noted 
by the letter D. On this are four centre-pins ; the fir, | 
marked WG, is the gauge-point for a wine-gallon, i. e. the 
diameter of a cylinder, whoſe height is an inch, and con- 
tent 231 cubic inches, or a wine-gallon, which is 175 
inches: the ſecond centre - pin AG ſtands at the gauge Port 
for an ale-gallon, which is 18.95. inches. The third MS 
| ſtands at 46.3 the ſide of a ſquare, whoſe content is equal 
to the inches in a ſolid buſhel. The fourth MR. is the gauge 
point for a malt-buſhel, which is 52.32 inches,——2*. Tuo 
lines of numbers on the /iding piece, which are exactly the 
ſame as thoſe on the /iiding piece on the other ſide. Cloſe to 
the diviſion 8 is a dot marked c, which is ſet to. 795, theafen 
| of a circle whoſe diameter is unity; and another mar ked 45 
ſtands at. 785, the area of a circle, whoſe diameter 15 unity. 
237. Two lines of ſegments, each numbered 1, 2, 3, 5 
100; the firſt, for finding the ullage of a caſk, taken _ 
middle fruſtum of a ſpheraid, lying, with, its axis parallel to 


» — 
— —— 


| 


— —e 


| 


1 


the 


SUE SLI 


the horizon; at.d the other, for finding the ullageof 2 
88 one of the narrow ſides, noted e, are b _ 
of inches, numbered 1, 9 * — 8 A this of 
. d ine 5 
_ _—_ oo 4 for Tink in the figure of gallons in that polygon. 

* Idle fruſtum of a ſpheroid : it is numbered 1, 2, 3, Sc. 129. To find the content of a cylinder in ale · gallons. Sup- 
a mi "nd marked ſpberoid. 30. A line for finding the mean | poſe the diameter of the baſe of the cylinder 120 inches, 
to» es dhe of che middle fruſtum of a the perpendicular height 36 inches: ſet therefore the gauge- 

lic ſpindle, which gaugers call the ſecond variety of point (AG) to the height, 36 on C; then againſt 120, 
3 it is numbered 1, 2, 3, Cc. and noted ſecond variety. | the diameter on D, is found 1443.6, the content in ale- 


caſh of half the angle at the centre, which in thispolygon is 46%; 
[ is to half the given ſide. 5, ſo is the ſine of anne 

of 36%, viz. 54* to the perpendicular aforeſaid. Whence 

the area of a pentagon, whoſe ſide is unity, will be found 
1.72 inches, which divided by 282, give 0061, the ale- 


I ˙ w At. 


„ A line. by which we find the mean diameter of a caſk} gallons. | 
of 0. pre —— j. e. of a caſk in the figure of two pa- 14. The bung and head-diameters, of any caſk, together | | 
Mabolic conoids, abutting on a common baſe z it is numbered } with its length, being given; to find its content in ale, or | 
I, 2, 3, Ce. and noted third variety. wine-gallons,—1*, Suppoſe the length of a caſk taken (as 

» | 


rrow face, marked 7, are 19. A foot di- the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid, which is the firſt caſe or 
Op 66 Cd parts, marked FM. 29. A line of | variety) be 40 inches, its head-diameter 24 inches, and bung- 
inches, like that before-mentioned, noted IM. Was, A line] diameter 32 inches : ſubtract the head- diameter from that of 
foe finding the mean diameter for the fourth variety of caſks, | the bung; the difference is 8. Look, then, for 8 inches on 
which is the middle fruſtum of two cones, abutting on a the line of inches, on the firſt narrow face of the rule; and 
common vaſe. It is numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. and noted FC, | againſt it, on the line pheraid ſtands 5.6 inches, which ad- 


Fi 
.* . 0 | li 1 
ſignifying fruſtum of a cone. ded to the head-diameter 24, gives 29.6 inches for that caſk's il 


— 


3 
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backſide of the two ſliding pieces are a line of in-] mean diameter: ſet therefore the gauge point for ale ( marked =_ 
_ _— 13 to 36, when - two pieces are put endwiſe; | AG) on D, to 40 on C; and againſt 29.6 on D, is 97.45, - ik 
and againſt that, the correſpondent gallons, or hundred parts, | the content of the caſk in ale-gallons. If the gauge-point 


— 


ſmall tub, or the like open veſſel (from 13 to 36 for wine (marked WG) be uſed inſtead of that for ale; you 8 
er mi ) will contain at one inch deep. will have the veſſel's content in wine-gallons.—2 7. If a caſk ll | 
Uſe of E verard's SLIDING rule, —1%, To multiply one num- | of the ſame dimenſions as the former be taken (as the middle it 


he 


nother. Suppoſe ired to be multiplied by 6: fruſtum of a parabolic ſpindle, which is the ſecond variet '| 
4 5 . the line of nes , to 4 on the line A; then, | ſee what inches, and parts, on the line marked ſecond — | 
againſt 6 upon B is 24, the product ſought upon A. Again, } ety, ftand againſt the difference of the bung and head-dia- ll] 
to multiply 26 by 68, ſet 1 on B to 26 on A; then, againſt meters, which in this example is 8; and you will find 5.x | 1 
68 on B is 1768 on A, the product ſought. | inches, which added to 24, the head-diameter makes 29.1 1 
29 To divide one number by another. Suppoſe 24 to be] inches, the mean · diameter of the caſk : ſet therefore the rule, . | 1 
divided by 4: ſet 4 on B to 1 on A; then againſt 24 on B as before, and againſt 29.1 inches, you will have 94.12 ale- 1 
is 6 on A, which is the quotient. Again to divide 952 by gallons, for the content of the caſæ.— 3 If the caſk taken 
14; ſet 14 on A to 1 on B, and againſt 952 on A you have | be the middle fruſtum of two parabolic conoids, which is the 1 
on B, 68, which is the quotient. third variety; againſt 8 inches, the difference of the head and | [1 
3%. To work the rule of three. If 8 give 20, what wlll bung-diameters, on the line of inches, you will find 4.57 1 
22 give? ſet 8 on B, to 20 on A, then againſt 22 on B ſtands ] inches on the line called third variety; this added as before i 


55 on A; the number ſought. to 24, gives 28.57 for the caſk's mean diameter: proceeding 
4%, To find a mean proportional between two numbers, | as before you will find the content 90.8 gallons. —4*. If 


ſuppoſe between 50 and 72: ſet 50on C to 72 on D; then the caſk taken be the fruſtums of two cones, which is the | l 
againſt 72 on C you have 60 on D. which is the mean re-] fourth variety, againſt 8 inches on the line of inches, you 1 
mired. | | will find on the line marked FC, 4.1 inches to be added to 4 


5. To extract the ſquare root of a number. Apply the] 24 inches: the reſt, carried on as before, gives the content 
lines C and D to one another, ſo as 10 at the end of D be] of the caſk 87.93 ale-gallons. 

even with 10 at the end of C; then are theſe two lines a4 14*. A caſk partly empty, lying with its axis parallel to the 
table, ſhewing the ſquare root of any number leſs than horizon; to find the quantity of liquor therein. Find its 
1000000 by inſpection: for againſt any number on C, the] whole content, as above; which ſuppoſe 97.455 gallons, 
number anſwering to it on D, is the ſquare root thereof. and ſuppoſe the inches left dry, 8, and the bung-diameter If 
Note, If the given number conſiſt of 1, 3, 5, or 7 places, 32: then, as the bung-diameter on C is to 100 on the line 15 
ſeek it on the firſt radius, on the line C, and againſt it is] of ſegments L, ſo are the dry inches on C to a fourth num- 


the root required at D. | ber on the line of ſegments: and as 100 upon P is to the 


67. Either the diameter, or circumference of a circle, being | caſk's whole content on A, fo is that fourth number to the 
given; to find the other. Set 1 on the line A-againſt 3, 141 liquor wanting to fill up the caſk ; which, ſubtracted from 
(to which is writ C) on the line B; and againſt any diame- the whole contents of the caſk, gives the liquor remaining 1 
ter on the line A, you have the circumference on B; and | therein. E. gr. Set 32, the bung - diameter on C, to 100 4 
contrariwiſe: thus, the diameter being 20 inches, the cir- on the ſegment line L; then againſt 8, the dry inches on C, | 1 
cumference will be 62.831 inches; and the circumference } - ſtands 17.6 on the ſegment line: ſet therefore 100 on B, to | 1 
being 94, 247, the diameter will be 30. | thecaſk's whole content on A; and againſt 17.6 on B, you 
79. The diameter of a circle given, to find the area in in- have 16.5 gallons on A; ſubtracting therefore the ſaid gal- | | 
ches, or in ale or wine-gallons. Suppoſe the diameter 20 in- lons from 97.45, the veſſel's whole content; the liquor in. 1 
ches, what is the area? ſet 1 upon D, to. 785 (noted d) on | the caſk will be 80. 95 gallons. _ 
C; then againſt 20 on Dis 314.159 the area required. Now 15*, A caſk ſtanding upright, or with its axis perpendicular | 1 
to find that circle's area in ale-gallons, ſet 1 8.95 ( marked to the horizon, to find the liquor therein. Suppoſe the | it 
AG) upon D, to 1 on C; then againſt the diameter 20 length of the caſk 40 inches, and 10 of them dry; ſet 40 | 
upon D, is the number of ale gallons on C, viz; 1.17, inches, on the line C, to 100 on the ſegment line 8; and 
The ſame may ſerve for wine-gallons, regard only had to} againſt 10, the dry inches, on the line C, ſtands 24.2 on 8 
the proper gauge-point, 85 | the ſegment line. Set, then, 100 on B, to 97.455, the caſkꝰ s 
89. The two diameters of an ellipſis being given, to find] whole content on A; and againſt 24.2 on B, you will have 
the area in ale · gallons. Suppoſe the J. diameter 72 23. 5 gallons, which is what is wanting to fill up the caſk: 
inches, and the conjugate 50; ſet 359.05 the ſquare of the this therefore, ſubtracted from the whole content 97.455, 
gauge · point on B, to one of the diameters (ſuppoſe 50) on gives 73.955 gallons, for the quantity of liquor remaining in 
3 then againſt the other diameter 72 on B, you will have] the caſk. | | | 
the area on A, viz. 10,02 gallons, the content of this ellipſis 169. To find the content of any right-angled parallelepiped 
at one inch deep. The like may be done for wine-gallons, (e. gr. a ciſtern, uting-f-t, or the like) in malt- buſhels. 
if inſtead of 359.05 you uſe 249. 11 the ſquare of the gauge-Y Suppoſe the length of the baſe 80 inches, the breadth 50 | 
Pau for wine-gallons. | | and depth g inches: ſet the breadth 50 on B, to the depth 9 \ 
9. To find the area of a triangular ſurface in ale gallons, | on C; then againſt the length 80 on A, ſtand 16.8 buſhels | 
Suppole the baſe of the triangle 260 inches, and the perpen- | on B, the number required. | 
dicular let fall from the oppoſite angle 110 inches: ſet 282 | Ceggeſbabs SLIDING rule is principally uſed in meaſuring of the 


(marked A) upon B to 130, half the baſ; i . : Hap 7 : * 
1100nBis 3 ud thr ts Mis a e on A: then againſt red and ſolidity of timber, &c. See ME ASURIN 


100. To find the content of an oblong in ale-gallans. Sup- It conſiſts of two rulers, each a foot long, which are framed 
poſe one ſide 130 inches, 


and the other 180; ſet 282 on B or put together, various ways; ſometimes they are made to 
to 18 : : OY , . ; , : 
n againſt 130 upon B is 82.97 ale · gallons, | fide by one another, like glazier's rules: ſometimes a groove 


11®. To find the content of a ala 1 ale-gall 1s _ in the ſide of a _—_— e e 2 2 | 
: OE Tegular polygon in ons a thin ſiding piece put in, and Coggeſhal's lines a 

2 — the ſides being given. Find the — of the perpen- | that __ . A oſt uſual and commodious way, is to 

„ fall from. the centre to one of the ſides: this have one of the rulers /lide along the groove made along the 

an inf "= by half the ſum of the ſides, gives the area. For] middle of the other, as it is repreſented in Table Surveying, 

= ance : ſuppoſe a pentagon, whoſe fide is 1 inch; here, | fig. 18. | | 

* perpendicular will be found 8 375 by ſaying,” as the ſine On the /iiding ſide of the rule are four lines of . 
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which is the content required. id 482) | 
47. To meaſure unequally-ſquared timber ; that is, where] 


8 LI | 


marked A, B, C, are figured 1, 2, 3, Cc. to 9; then 1, 2, 3, 
tec. to 10. Their conſtruction, uſe, &c. are the ſame as 
thoſe on Everard's fiding rule. The ſingle line, called the 
girt- line, and noted D, whoſe radius is equal to the two ra- 


- dius's of any of the other lines, is broke for the eaſter mea- 


ſuring of timber, and figured 4, 5, ©, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, 
Ec. from 4, to 3. It is divided into ten parts, and each 10'" 
ſubdivided into 2, and ſo on from 5 to 10, Oc. 

On the back-ſide of the rule, are, 19. A line of inch· mea - 
ſure, from 1 to 12; each inch being divided and ſubdivided. 
20. A line ot foot- meaſure; conſiſting of one foot, divided 
into 100 equal parts, and figured 10, 20, 30, &c, The 
back · ſide of the ſliding piece is divided into inches, halves, 


Sc. and figured from 12 to 24; ſo that when lid out, there | 


may be a meaſure of two foot, 


Uſe of Ceggeſballs SLIDING rule, in meaſuring plain ſuperficies. 


—1. To meaſurea ſquare. Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſides be each 
5 feet: ſet 1 on the line B, to 5 on the line A; then againſt 
5 on the line B, is 25 feet; the content of the ſquare on 


the line A. 


SLU 


cgheee whereof are double, that is, are lines to two radius's,} of a ſquare, equal to the end of the piece: Gli 4 
and one, a ſingle broken line of numbers: the three firſt, the piece; Which fou 


wi For an in. 
| breadth 23 inches, and the depth 13 inches: Ir. the 
n 
Cis 17 Ba 
12 on the girt- line D, to 13 feet, the length Again, ſetting 
againſt 17.35 on thegirt-line, is 27 feet, theconte ; 
5. To meaſure taper timber, The length bein wo 


: . ;zt : 
A, is the third parton B: then if the e —_ l 0 


leſs diameter; the ſum is the diameter in the middle 7 * 


piece. Then ſet 13.54 on the girt to the f 

C, and againſt the diameter in * ikke, of mg - = 
is fourth number on the line C. Again, ſet 5 

the girt-line to the third part of the length on the I c 
then againſt half the difference on the girt- line, is 2 
fourth number on the line C, theſe two fourth OE 
added together, give the content, For an * Lomas 


* 


2. To meaſure a long ſquare. Suppoſe the longeſt ſide 18 the length be 27 feet (one third whereof is 9) the great 
er 


foot, and the ſhorteſt 10: ſet x on the line B, to 10 on the 


line A; then againſt 18 foot, on the line B, is 180 feet, the 
contents on the line A. 

3. To meaſure a rhombus. Suppoſe the fide 12 feet, and 
the length of a perpendicular let fall from one of the obtuſe 
angles, to the oppoſite fide, 9 feet: ſet x, on the line B, to 
12, the length of the fide, on the line A; then againſt 9, 
the length of the perpendicular on the line B, is 108 feet, 
the content, 

4. To meaſurea triangle. Suppoſe the baſe ſeyen feet, and 
the length of the perpendicular Jet fall from the oppoſite an- 
gle to the baſe, 4 feet: ſet 1 on the line B, to 7 on the line 
A: then againſt half the perpendicular, which is 2, on 
the line B, is 14 on the line A, for the content of the tri- 
angle. | 

$ To find the content of a circle, its diameter being given. 
Suppoſe the diameter 3.5 feet: ſet 11 on the girt-line D, to 
9; on the line C; then againſt 3.5 feet on D is 9.6 on C. 
which is the content of the circle in feet, | | 

6. To find the content of an oval or ellipſis. Suppoſe the 
longeſt diameter 9 feet, and the ſhorteſt 4. Find a mean 
proportional between the two, by ſetting the greater ꝙ on 
the girt-line, to 9 on the line C; then againſt the leſs num- 
ber 4, on the line C, is 6; the mean proportional ſought. 
This done, find the content of a circle, whoſe diameter is 
6 feet ; this, when found, by the laſt article, will be equal to 
the content of the ellipſis ſought. | 


Uſe of CoggeſpalPs SLIDING rule, in meaſuring timber.— 1. To 


meaſure timber the uſual way. Take the length in feet, 


half feet, and, if required, quarters; then meaſure half way 
back again; there girt the tree with a ſmall cord or line; 


double this line twice, very evenly, and meaſure this fourth 


part of the girt or perimeter, in inches, halves, and quarters, 


The dimenſions thus taken, the timber is to be meaſured as 
if ſquare, and the fourth of the girt taken for the ſide of 
the ſquare, thus; ſet 12 on the girt-line D, to the length 


in feet on the line C, then againſt the fide of the ſquare, 
on the girt-line D, taken in inches, you have, on the line 


C, the content of the tree in feet, 


For an inſtance: ſuppoſe the girt of a tree, in the middle, 


be 60 inches, and the length 30 feet, to find the content : 


| ſet 12 on the girt-line D, to 30 feet on the line C; then | 
againſt 15, one fourth of 60, on the girt-line D, is 46.8 
feet; the content on the line C. If the length ſhould be 9 


inches, and the quarter of the girt 35 inches; here, as the 
length is beneath a foot, meaſure it on the line ot foot- 
meaſure, and ſee what decimal part of a foot it makes, 
which you will find. 75. Set 12, therefore, on the girt-line 


to 75 on the firſt radius of the line C, and againſt 35 on 
the girt-line is 6.4 feet on C, for the content. | 
29 To meaſure round timber the true way. The former 


method, though that generally in uſe, is not quite juſt, To 
meaſure timber accurately, inſtead of the point 12 on the 


girt- line, uſe another, viz. 10.635 3 at which there ſhould 


be placed a centre-pin. This 10.635 is the fide of a ſquare 


equal to a circle, whoſe diameter is 12 inches. For an in- 
ſtance: ſuppoſe the length 15 feet, and 5 of the girt 42 in- 


ches: ſet the point 10.35 to 15 the length; then againſt 


42 on the girt- line is 23 3 feet for the content ſought; where- 
as by the common way, there ariſes only 184 feet. Inef- 


ſect, the common meaſure is only to the true meaſure, as 11 
to 14. See T1MBER, 


3. To meaſure a cube. Suppoſe the ſides to be 6 feet each; 

ſet 12 on the girt- line D, to 6 on C; then againſt 72 inches apy 

(the inches 6 feet) on the girt-line, is 216 feet on, C, water of a rivulet, &c. to let it fall at length, in the 
| 1 I greater plenty upon the mill- wheel: ſuch alſo are thoſe u 


the breadth and depth are not equal. Meaſure the length] 


of the piece, and the breadth. and depth (at the end) in in- 


ches: then find a nean proportional between the breadth | 
and depth of the piece. This mean proportional is the fide] 


diameter 22 inches, and the leſſer 18; the ſy 
will be 40, their difference 4, and half the 3 Pa 
which added to the leſs diameter, gives 20 inches for th 2 
meter in the middle of the piece. Now ſet 13.54 xe he 
girt-line, to 27 on the line C, and againſt 20 on D. 
58.9 feet, Again, ſet 13.54 of the girt-line to 9 on de 
line C; and againſt 2 on the girt- line (repreſented by 20 
196 parts; therefore, by adding 58.9 feet to 196 feet * 
ſum is 59.096 feet the content. : 
Tf the timber be ſquare, and have the ſame dimenſions: that 
is, the length 27 feet, the ſide of the greater end 22 _ 
and that of the leſſer 18 inches, to find the content: ſet wh 
on the girt-line to 27, the length on the line C, and againſt 
| 20 inches, the fide of the mean ſquare on the girt-line, is 
75.4 feet. Again, ſet 12 on the girt-line to 9 feet, one 
third of the length, on the line C, and againſt 2 inches 
_— the IN of the ſides of the ſquares of the ends on 
e girt-line, is. 25 parts of a foot, both toge 
75-05 feet, the 2 of the ſolid. a e 
he girt or circumference of a tree, or round piece of tim- 
ber given; to findithe fide of the ſquare within, or the — 
ber of inches of a fide, when the round timber is ſquared, 
Set 10 on A tog on B, then againſt the girt on A, are the 
inches for the ſide of a ſquare on the line B. 
SLING, funda, a ſtring-inſtrument, ſerving for the caſting 
ſtones with the greater violence. 
\ Pliny, I. 76. c. 5. attributes the invention of the ſing tothe 
Phœnicians: Vegetius aſcribes it to the inhabitants of the 
| Balearic iſlands, who were famous in antiquity, for the dex- 
trous management thereof. Florus and Strabo ſay thoſe 
people bore three kinds of /ings; ſome longer, others ſhorter, 
which they uſed according as their enemies were nearer or 
more remote. Diodorus adds, that the firſt ſerved them 
for a head-band, the ſecond for a girdle, and that the third 
| they conſtantly carried with them in the hand. 
SLINGING, is uſed variouſly at ſea; but chiefly for the 


"I 


boiſting up caſks, or other heavy things, with ſlings, i. . 


| contrivances of ropes ſpliced into themſelves at either end, 
with one eye big enough to receive the caſk, or other thing 
to be ſlung. 11 | | 
SLIPPING, among gardeners, the pulling off a ſprig from 
a branch, 'or a branch from an arm of the tree.—And fo 
a ſlip may have .its rents double and treble /ipped, or its 
| ſtalk ragged. SE 

SLIT grafting. See the article ENGRAFTING 
SLOOP, a ſort of floating veſſel, otherwiſe called Hall. 
See VES3EL and SHALLOP, - . 

In our navy, /loops are tenders on the men of war; and are 
' * uſually about 60 ton, and carry about 30 men. See Navy. 
SLOPING alley. See the article ALLE V. | 
SLOT:;— Drawing onthe SLOT. See DRAWING. 
SLOUGH, a deep muddy place.—The caſt ſkin'of a ſnake, 
the damp of a coal-pit, and the ſcar of a wound, are 


. 


called by the ſame appellation. 


SLOUGH of -@ wild boar; is the bed, foil, or mire, wherein 
he wallows, or in which he lies in the day-time, 


 SLOUTH, or SLOUGAT, in hunting, is uſed for a com- 


| pany of ſome ſorts of e a ſhut of bears. 
LOW fevers, | ; EVER. 
8 * T See the articles Polar. 
SLUICE, a frame of timber, ſtone, or other matter, ſerv- 
ing to retain and raiſe the water of a river, e. and, on 
. occaſion, to let it paſs, * | $7499 
Such is the ſuice of a mill, which ſtops and collects the 


And ſuch 


are the /ucies of Flanders, Ge. which ſerve to/prevent ie 
waters of the ſea overflowing the lower lands, except when 
there is occaſion to drown them. | 


| as vents or drains to diſcharge water off land. 


Sometimes there is a kind of canal incloſed betwe — 


* * 


a” 


| zn artificial navigations, to ſave the water, 
wy of es. of boats 3 caly, and fate, up- 
WER d downwards ; as in the /ſuices of Briare in France, 
wh 1 a kind of maſſive walls built parallel to each other, 
8 ch Jiftance of 20 or 24 feet, cloſed with ſtrong gates, 
35 h end, between which is a kind of canal or chamber, 
2 aliderably longer than broad, wherein a veſſel being in- 
cloſed the water is let out at the firſt gate, by which = 
veſſel "is raiſed 1 5 or 16 foot, and paſled out of Wen 
into another much higher. By ſuch means a boat is at 
veyed out of the Loire into the Seyne, though the yore 
between them riſe above 150 feet higher than either of thoſe 
The word fſuice is formed of the French, eſcluſe, which 
Menage derives from the Latin, excluſa, found in the Salic 
law in the ſame ſenſe. But this is to be reſtrained to the 
ices of mills, Sc. for as to thoſe ſerving to raiſe veſſels, 
re unknown to the ancients. 
311 Ack, is a mall veſſel with but one maſt. See VESSEL 
ST. . 
— they are employed as tenders on a man of war; 
and are alſo uſed for fiſhing upon the coalts, Sc. 


SMALL apparatus, les C APPARATUS, 
SMALL inteſtine, 5 See the” Atkekes , INTESTINE. 


repeat. See the article REPEAT. | 
84 l. T5 a kind of mineral matter, prepared and purified 
abroad, and brought hither, ſometimes in form of a blue 
powder, and ſometimes in cakes; . chiefly uſed along with 
{tarch, to give linens the finer and clearer caſt ; and beſt 
known by the name of /fone or powder-blue. See BLUE. 


The preparation of malt, as practiſed in Hermanduria, we 


find deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions by Dr. Krieg; 
v9 who tells us, that the matter it is made of, is the mineral 
1 fone, called cobalt or cadmia, which being pulverized, and 
- the lighter ſtuff waſhed away, the remainder is laid on a 

a furnace, and by a fire, underneath and aſide it, the flames 
A whereof are reverberated over it, a matter is ſeparated from 
50 it in form of a ſmoak, which ticking to the walls, mak 
C what we call arſenic. See ARSENIC. 2 3 

When the cobalt has done ſmoaking, it is cooled, mixed 

with pot- aſhes and powder of white flint- ſtones, the mixture 
4 put in pots, and melted for five or ſix hours in a furnace. 
4 By this means, the matter is formed into a blue glaſs, which 
he being put in cold water, cracks and | ry tender, and is at 

length powdered by an engine, the fineſt part ſeparated by a 
ſieve, put into a mill, and ground in water, into the fineſt 
18 powder, which by waſhing is ſtill further ſeparated from the 
he coarſer, then dried in warm chambers, barrelled up, and 

ſent away. 

- SM ARAGD, ZMAPATAOS, a precious ſtone of a green co. 
oo lour, very beautiful and brilliant, but brittle ; called alſo | 
8 emerald, See EMERALD. 

i The oriental /maragds are the moſt in eſteem, as being the | 
5 hardeſt, and their ſplendor the moſt vigorous; ſo as even to 
ird tinge the ambient air with their, greenneſs. 

Great virtues are aſcribed to the ſmaragd, or emerald : Car- 
he dan and others ſay, it reſiſts phi poiſons and dyſente- 
R ries; that it refreſhes the ſpirits, Sc. See GEM. | 
. | SMECTYMNUUS, a term that made ſome figure in the 
wy time of the civil wars, and during the inter-regnum.—It | 
0s was formed of the initial letters of the names of five emi- 
5 nent preſbyterian miniſters of that time, viz. Stephen Mar- 
5 ſhal, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew New- 
* comen, and William Spurſtow, who, together, wrote a 


book againſt epiſcopacy, in the year 1641; whence they 
and their retainers, were called ſme&ymnuans. | 

SMELL, odor, with regard to the organ, is an impreſſion 
made on the nofe, by little particles continually exhaling 

from odorous bodies. See Noss, Cc. 

SMELL, with regard to the object, is the figure and diſpoſition 
of odorous effluvia, which ſticking on the organ, excite 
the ſenſe of ſmelling. See SMELLING. | : 

SMELL, with regard to the ſoul, is the perception of the im- 

Preſſion of the object on the organ; or the affection in the 
ſoul 3 therefrom. See SENSE. | 


The chywiſts teach, that ſulphur. is the 
and that theſe are more or leſs 
odorous body, is more or leſs 
they ſay, is the foundation of odours, / as falt is 
and mercury of colours. See SMELLING. . 
Smell, like taſte, conſiſts altogether in the arangement, com- 


principle of all ſmells, 
ſtrong, as the ſulphur in the 


of favours, 


SMALL-POX, variole. See Pox and V ARIOL.Z. | 


dried and exalted. Sulphur, | 


|SMINTHEAN, SminTHEUs, EMINOETS, in 


S MI 


of turpentine, mixt with a double quantity of oil of vitriol, 


and diſtilled; after diſtillation, there is no ſmell but of ſul- 


phur; and what is left behind in the retort, being again 
urged by a more violent fire, yields a ſmell like oil of WAX. 
4*. Several ſmells are only to be drawn forth by motion, 
and agitation, — Thus glaſs, ſtones, &c. which even when 
heated, yield no ſell, yet when rubbed and agitated in a 
peculiar manner, emit a ſtrong ſmell; particularly beech- 
wood in turning, yields a kind of roſy ſmell. 
5. A body that has a ſtrong nell, by being mixed with an 
inodorous one, may ceaſe to have any ſmell at all.— Thus if 
aqua-fortis, not well dephlegmated, be poured on ſalt of 
tartar, till it ceaſe to ferment; the liquor, when evapora- 
ted, will yield inodorous cryſtals, much reſembling ſalt of 
nitre : yet when burnt, will yield a moſt noiſom ſmell, 
6*. From a mixture of two bodies, one whereof ſmells ex- 
tremely ill, and the other not well; a very pleaſant aroma- 
tic odor may be gained, viz. by a mixture of aqua-fortis, or 
ſpirit of nitre, with an inflammable ſpirit of wine. 
75. Spirits of wine, by mixing with an almoſt inodorous 
body, may gain a very pleafant, aromatic ſinell.— Thus in- 
flammable ſpirits of wine, and oil of Dantzic vitriol, mixed 
in equal portions, then digeſted, and at laſt diſtilled, yield 
a ſpirit of a very fragrant /mell, 
8. A moſt fragrant body may degenerate into a fœtid one, 
without the admixture of any other body.—'Thus, if the ſpi- 
rit, mentioned in the former experiment, be kept in a well- 
cloſed receiver, it will ſoon turn to the rankneſs of garlic, 
9. From two bodies, one whereof is inodorous, and the 
other fœtid; a very pleaſant /mell may ariſe, much reſem- 
bling muſk, v:z. by putting pearls into fpirit of vitriol : for 
when diſſolved, they yield a very agreeable /nell, 
SMELLING, the a& whereby we perceive /mells, or where- 
by we become ſenſible of odorous bodies, by means of cer- 
tain effluvia thereof, which ftriking on the olfactory organ, 
briſkly enough to have their impulſe propagated to the brain, 
excite a ſenſation in the ſoul. See SENSE, SENSATION, 
and SMELL. 
The principal organs of ſmelling, are the noſtrils, and the 
olfactory nerves ; the minute ramifications of which latter 
are diſtributed throughout the whole concave of the former : 
their deſcriptions, ſee under their proper heads. 
Smelling is performed by the odorous effiuvia floating in the 
air, being drawn into the noſtrils, in infpiration, and ſtruck 
with ſuch force againſt the fibrillz of the olfactory nerves, 
which the figure of the noſe, and the ſituation of the little 
bones, render oppoſite thereto, as to ſhake: them, and give 
them a vibratory motion; which action being communicated 
thence to the common ſenſory, occations an idea of a ſweet, 
or fœtid, or ſour; or an aromatic, or a putrified object, Tc. 
The matter in animals, vegetables, foſſils, &c. which chieſly 
affects the ſenſe of ſmelling, Boerhaave obſerves, is that ſub- 
tile ſubſtance inherent in the oily parts thereof, called ſpirit: 
for that when this is taken away from the moſt fragrant bo- 
dies, what remains has ſcarce any /me!l at all; but this 
poured on the moſt inodorous bodies, gives them a fragrancy. 
Inftit cap. de Olfac. 
Willis obſerves, that brutes have, generally, the ſenſe of 
ſmelling in much greater perfection than man; as by this, 
alone, they diftinguith the virtues and qualities of bodies 
unknown before ; hunt out their food at a great diſtance, 
as hounds, and birds of prey; or hid among other matters, 
as ducks, Cc. | 
Man having other means of judging of his food, Cc. did 
not need ſo much ſagacity in his ncſe : yet have we inſtances 
of a great deal, even in man.— In the Hiftoire des Antilles, 
we are aſſured, there are negroes who, by the ſinelling alone, 
can diſtinguiſh between the ſootſteps of a Frenchman and 
a negro. | | 
It is Found that the laminæ, wherewith the upper part of the 
noſtrils is fenced, and which ſerve to receive the divarications 
of the olfactory nerves, are always longer, and folded up to- 
_ gether in greater number, as the animal has this ſenſe more 
accurate: the various windings and turnings of theſe laminæ, 
\_ detain and fetter the more of the odoriferous particles. 
SMELTING, among metalliſts, the melting of a metal in 
the ore, in a ſmelting furnace; in order to ſeparate the me- 
tallic from the earthy and other parts. See MeTar, FuR- 
NACE, Ec. | | 9 
Smelting, in propriety, is reſtrained to large works, wherein 
ores from the mines are melted down and ſeparated.— In 
ſpeaking of works in a leſſer way, we do not ſay ſmelting, 
but melting. See Fusion, REPIxIxG, Sc. 


antiquity, 
an epithet given to Apollo, from the Greek, h, a rat. 
There are two different accounts of the origin of this appel- 
lation: the firſt, that in the city of Chryſa in Myſia, was a 
prieſt of Apollo, called Crinis, with whom that God being 
offended, ſent a herd of rats to ſpoil all his lands. But Cri- 
nis appeaſing the deity, he came in perſon to his aſſiſtance, 

took up his lodgings with Crinis's ſhepherd, told him who 
| he was, and deſtroyed all the rats with his arrows: in me- 
mory whereof, Crinis built a temple to his deliverer, under 


TE poſition and figure of the parts; as appears from the follow- 
* ing experiments of Mr. Boyle: 5 [4 
Ry 197 rom a mixture of two bodies, each whereof is, of it- 
ho ſelf, void of all ſmell; a very urinous ſmell may be drawn : 
"A that is, by the grinding of quick-lime with ſal-ammoniac. 
uled 2”. By the admixture of common water, which of itſelf is 
lch void of ſmell, or inodorous; another inodorous body may be 
he made to emit a very rank ſmell.— Thus camphor diffolved in 
= oil of vitriol, is inodorous ; yet mixed with water, immedi- 
ately exhales a very ſtrong ſmell. | | 
0 3*. Compound bodies may emit ſmells, which have no ſimi- 
au litude to the ſmells of the ſimples they conſiſt of.— Thus oil 


— 
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Clemens Alexandrinus, in his exhortation to the Greeks, 
gives us a different ſtory: the Cretans, fays he, intending to 
ſend out a Colony, conſulted the Oracle of Apollo as to the 
place : the anſwer was, that they ſhould fix their colony 
where thoſe born of the earth ſhould oppoſe them.— Upon 
their arrival in the Helleſpont, the rats, in the night-time, 
gnawed aſunder all the ſtrings of their bows : this they 


deemed an accompliſhment of the oracle, and built a city | 


called Smintha, 

SMOKE, or SMoaAk, fumus, a humid matter, exhaled in 
form of vapour, by the action of heat, either external or 
internal. See FIRE, VArouk, Sc. 

Smoke, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, aſcends in the chimney 
by the impulſe of the air it floats in : for that air being ra- 

' ified by the fire underneath, has its ſpecific gravity diminiſh- 
ed; thus, being determined to aſcend itſelf, it carries up the 
ſmske along with it. —The tail of a comet, that great author 
takes to aſcend from the nucleus after the ſame manner. See 
Cour. | . | 
Smoke of fat unctuous woods, as fir, Beech, &c. makes what 
we call lamp-black. Sce BLACK. | 
There are various inventions for. preventing, and- curing 
ſmoking chimneys; as the æolipiles of Vitruvius, the venti- 
ducts of Cardan, the wind-mills of Bernard, the capitals of 
Serlio, the little drums of Paduanus, and ſeveral artifices of 
de Lorme, &c. See CHIMNEY. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have the deſcription of | 
an engine invented by Monfieur Daleſme, which confumes | 


the /-cke of all forts of wood; and that fo totally as the moſt 


curious eye cannot diſcover it in the room, nor the niceſt | 


noſe ſmell it, though the fire be made in the middle of the 


room. It conſiſts of ſeveral iron hoops, four or five inches | 


diameter, which ſhut into one another; and is placed on a 
trevet.—A brand taken out of the fire ſmokes inſtantly ; but 
ceaſes as ſoon as returned. The moſt fœtid things, as a coal 
ſteeped in cat's-piſs, which ſtinks abominably when taken 
out of the fire, yet in it makes not the leaſt ill ſcent; no 
more than red herrings broiled, &c. 

SMOKE farthings, were the pentecoſtal or cuſtomary oblations 
offered by the inhabitants within any dioceſs, - when they 
made their proceſſions to the cathedral church; which came 

by degrees into an annual, ſtanding rent, called /moke-far- 
things. See PENTECOSTAL, Oc. 

SMOOTHING plane. See the Article PLANE. 

SMUGGLING, a cant term for the running of goods; or 
the clandeſtine landing them without paying cuſtom. See 
Cusrou, Dvury, Ec. 


SMUT, a diſeaſe in corn, whereby the pulp or meal thereof | 


is damaged, and its natural taſte, colour, &c. altered. See 
DisEAsEs of plants. | 
The ſinut is uſually aſcribed by the huſbandmen to the ex- 
ceſſive fatneſs and rankneſs of the foil; to the manuring the 
land with rotten vegetables, as ſtraw, hawm and fern; and 
to the ſowing ſmutty ſeed. | 
Mr. Bradley makes no doubt to call the ſmut a blight, and 
to account for it on the ſame principle as the blights befalling 
other plants, particularly fruit trees, viz. from innumera- 
ble inſets, brought, or at leaſt hatched by the eaſtern 
winds, which prey on. and devour the native juices of the 
corn, and poiſon them with a mixture of their own. See 
BuiGnT. | 2 | 
An approved method to prevent the ut, the fame Mr. 
Bradley gives us, as follows : the wheat, for ſeed, to'be 
waſhed in three or four waters, ſtirring it well round, and 
with great force, each time, and ſkimming off all the light 
wheat ſwimming a-top. This done, it is to be ſteeped in a 
liquor thus prepared: into a-ſufficient quantity of water, put 
as much ſalt, as, when ftirred about, will make an egg 
iwim; and to this add as much more falt ; ſtir the whole 
well, and-to the brine, put two or three pound of alum 
beaten fine. In this mixture, lay the wheat to ſteep, at 
leaſt, thirty or forty hours. Take it out the night before it 


is to be ſown, and ſiſt ſome lacked lime on it; this dries | 


and fits it for ſowing. 


Note, many ſteep their wheat in brine, yet have plenty of | 
ſmutty corn.: the reaſon is, that they do not either make their | 


brine ſtrong enough, or do not let the wheat ſtay long 
enough therein, It is a common notion among them, that 
ſtecping it ſo long, rots the grain; but experience ſhews the 
contrary, | 

SNAKE raot. See SERPENTARIA radix. 5 

SNEEZ ING, fternuiation, a convuliive motion of the muſ- 
cles of the breaſt uſed in expiration; wherein, after ſuſ- 
pending che inſpiration begun, the air is repelled from the 
mouth and noſe with a momentary violence and noiſe. See 
RESPIRATION, ©, | | 1 
The cauſe, is an irritation of the upper membrane of the 
noſe, which communicates with the intercoſtal nerve by 
means of the twigs that it detaches to. it. on 
This irritation is performed either externally, by ſtrong ſmells, 
as marjoram, rotes, &c. or by duſt floating in the air, and 
tween in by inſpiration; or by ſharp, pungent medicines, as 
creſſes and other ſternutatories, which vellicate the membrane 

ef thr noſe; or internally, by the acrimony of the lympha 


*” 


| 


— 
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or mucus, which naturally moiſtens that bras 
„ ae ERRHIN RE, 8 de 
Ihe matters caſt forth in ſneezing, come primar 
noſe and throat; the base wot ons 2 AI the 
a mucus thither; and, ſecondarily, from the breaff 3 18 
—_ and the bronchia of the lungs. 1 
Strada, in an expreſs treatiſe on ſneezin ms 
the original of the cuſtom of beds * 
ſhews it to be a relick of paganiſm; though he owns 1 By 
in uſe among the Jews as well as among the Roman an 
From an epigram in the anthology, it appears, that 2 * 
the ancients, a perſon after ſneezing, made a ſhort pray nd 
the gods; as Zev ce, Jupiter ſave me, >a 
SNOW, iz, a meteor formed in the middle region of th 
air, of vapour raiſed by the action of the ſun or fubterran 8 
ous fire; there congealed, its parts conſtipated, its ſpecific, 
gravity increaſed, and thus returned to the earth in form p 
little white villi, or flakes. See METEOR and VAPOR : 
The ſnow we receive, may properly enough be aſcribed to 
the coldneſs of the atmoſphere, through which it fals. When 
the atmoſphere is warm enough to diſſolve the ſr5w before it 
arrives at us, we call it rain: if it preſerve itſelf undiffolyed 
it makes what we call ſnow. See Rain. 
Dr. Grew, in a Diſcourſe of the nature of ſow, obſerve; 
that many parts thereof are of a regular figure, for the moſt 
part ſo many little rowels or ſtars of fix points, and are per- 
tect and tranſparent ice, as any we ſee on a pond, Oc. Upon 
each of thefe points are other collateral points, ſet at the 
ſame angles, as the main points themſelves : among which 
there are divers other irregular, which are chiefly broken 
points, and fragments of the regular ones. Others alſo, hy 
various winds, - ſeem to have been thawed, and froze ag 
into irrecular cluſters ; fo that it ſeems as if the whole by; 
of ſuciv were an infinite maſs of icicles irregularly ficured, © 
That is, a cloud of vapours being gathered into drops, tlie 
ſaid drops forthwith deſcend; upon which deſcent, mectino 
with a freezing air as they paſs through a colder region, ca 
drop is immediately froze into an icicle, ſhooting itſelf ſurth 
into ſeveral points; but theſe {till continuing their deſcent, 
and meeting with ſome intermitting 'gales of warmer air, or 
in their continual waftage to and fro, touching upon each 
other, ſome of them are a little thawed, blunted, and again 
froze into cluſters, or intangled ſo as to fall down in what 
we call flakes, | eme | 
The lightneſs of row, although it is firm ice, is owing to 
the exceſs of its ſurface, in compariſon” to the matter con- 
tained under it; as gold itfelf may be extended in ſurface, 
till it will ride upon the leaſt breath of air. See Ick and 
FREEZING. 2 | - 
The uſes of ſuoto muſt be very great, if all be true Bartholin 
has ſaid in its behalf, in an expreſs treatiſe, de nivis uſu ne- 
dico: he there ſhews, that it fructifies the earth, (which, in- 
deed, is a'very old and general opinion) preſerves from the 
plague, cures fevers, cholicks, tooth-aches, fore eyes, and 
pleuriſies (for which laſt uſe, his countrymen of Denmark 
ule to keep ſnow-water gathered in March.) He adds, 
that it contributes to the prolongation of life; giving in- 
ſtances of people in the Alpine mountains that live to great 
ages: and to the preſerving of dead bodies; inſtances Where 
of, he gives in perſons buried under the ſnow in pathng the 
Alps, which are found uncorrupted in the ſummer when the 
ſnow is melted. „ 5 
He obſerves, that in Norway, ſnow-water 1s not only their 
ſole drink in the winter; but row even ſerves for food; 
people having been known to live ſeveral days, without any 
other ſuſtenance. + * *_ 5 9 
Indeed the generality of theſe medicinal effects of ſnow, arc 
not to be aſcribed to any ſpecific virtue in ſnow; but to 
other cauſes. It fructifies the ground, for inſtance, by guard- 
ing the corn or other vegetables, from' the intenſer cold of 
the air, eſpecially the cold, piercing winds. And it preſery 7 
dead bodies, by conſtipating and binding up the parts, 21 
thus preventing all ſuch fermentations or internal conflicts o 
their particles, as would produce putrefaction. See Corp. 
It is a popular error, that the firſt ſnow that falls in the year 
has particular virtues. In Italy, they cool their wines 
ſummer with /now-water. f 8 
Signior Sarotti, in his Philoſophical Tranſactions, mention 
a red or Bloody ſnow, which fell on the mountains la Langhe, 
near Genoa, on St. Joſeph's day.— This ſnow, when ſqueez- 
ed, yielded a liquor of the ſame red colour. Ss 
SNUFF „ a preparation of tobacco, made by reducing it into 
a powder, fit to be taken at the noſe; in order to purge rn 
clear the head of pituita, See ToBageo, STERNUTS 
 TIVE, ERRHINE, c. | 1 
Ordinarily, tobacco is the baſis of /auf'; other mum al 
; We ry Sc. The 
ing only added to give it a more agreeable ſcent, . ==" 
kinds of dh, and their ſeveral names, are infinite 5. 
new ones are daily invented; fo that it would be di 8 fr 
nor to ſay impoſſible, to give a detail of — ; 6rft 
ſhall only ſay, that there are three mens forts 3 1 4 
granulated; the ſecond an impalpable powder ; > for 
third the bran or coarſe part remaining after ſiſting N 
| SOAP, 


cond Torts. 
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| zac of paſte, ſometimes hard and dry, 
1 i much uſed in r _ 
- whiteni and for various other purpoſes, ' by the 
h 2 hatters, fullers, &c. bee BLEACHING, 
"ULLING, &c. 2 15 8 
T * 3 ſoaps of our manufacture, are the ts the 
hard, and the ball-ſoap. 
white or green: the proce 
lows. | : ö a i 
Erne chief ingredients uſed in making this, 
3 ch — from pot-aſh — lime, boiled up with tal- 
low and oil,—Firſt, the lye and tallow are put into the cop- 
per together, and when melted, the oll is put to it, and the 
copper made to boil; then the fire is dampt or ſtopt up, 
while the ingredients lie in the copper to knit or 9:09; N 
rate; which done, the copper is ſet on boiling, being fe 
or filled with lyes as it boils, till there be a ſuſhcient quanti- 
ty put therein : then it 1s boiled off with all convenient ſpeed, 
ut into caſks, 1 2 
White 25 So AP. One ſort of white ſoap is made after the 
fame manner as green ſoft ſoap is, oil excepted, which is not 
uſed in white. The other ſort of white oft ſoap, is made 
from lyes of aſhes of lime boiled up at twice with tallow. 
Firſt, a quantity of lyes and tallow are put into the copper 
tovether, and kept boiling 3 being fed with lyes as it boils, 
until it grains, or is boiled enough; then the lyes are ſepa- | 
rated or diſcharged from the tallowiſh part, which part 1s 
removed into a tub, and the lyes thrown away : this 1s 


SOAP, 


and ſometimes 


{ of making each kind, is as fol- 


— 


with freſh tallow and lyes, and the firſt half boil put out of 
the tub into the copper a ſecond time; where it is kept boil- 
ing with freſh lyes and tallow, till it comes to perfection.— 
It is then put out of the copper into the ſame ſort of caſks 
as are uſed in green ſoft ſoap. | 
Hard Soap is made with lyes from aſhes and tallow, and moſt 
commonly boiled at twice: the firſt, called a hal, boiling, 
hath the ſame operation as the firſt half-boil of ſoft white 
ſcap.— Then the copper is charged with freſh lyes again, and 
the firſt half-boil put into it, where it is kept boiling, and 
fed with lyes as it boils, till it grains, or is boiled enough ; 
then the lye is diſcharged from it, and the ſoap put into a 
frame to cool and harden. 5 itt | | 
Note, There is no certain time for bringing off a boiling of 
any of theſe ſorts of ſoap : it frequently takes up part of two 
days. K 
Ball 50 ar, commonly uſed in the north, is made with lyes 
from aſhes and tallow.— The lyes are put into the copper, 
and boiled till the watery part is quite gone, and there re- 
mains nothing in the copper but a ſort of nitrous matter (the 
very ſtrength or eſſence of the lye) to this the tallow is put, 
and the copper kept boiling and ſtirring for above half an 
hour, in which time the /oap is made; and then it is put 
out of the copper into tubs or baſkets with ſheets in them, 
and immediately (whilſt ſoft) made into balls. Note, it re- 
quircs near twenty-four hours to boil away the watery part 
of the lye. Yo | | | 
S:aps, both dry and liguid, are held of ſome uſe in medicine: 
the liquid againſt fevers ; to be applied by rubbing the ſoals 
of Z the patient's feet therewith : and the dry, diſſolved with 
ſpirit of wine, in the cure of cold humours. Beſides its be- 
ing uſed in ſuppoſitories, and in the compoſition of a kind 
ot plaiſter, commonly called emplgſt. de ſapone. on 
SOAP-EARTH, Yeatites, a ſmooth unctuous kind of earth, 
found in the Levant, and uſed as a ſoap. i See EarTH. 
The ſoap-earth, Dr. Smith tells us, is only had in two places 
near Duraclea, fix leagues to the eaſt of Smyrna. It is, in 


— 


the earth. | 
It is gathered always before ſun-riſe, 
there falls no dew; ſo that a ſtock 
ſummer months, to ſerve all the year. 
in ſome places, it comes up an inch or two above the ſurface 
of the ground: but the ſun riſing on it, makes it fall again, 
Every morning there returns a freſh Crop. | 
SOC,. or SOK, SOKA, in law, denotes juriſdiction; or a 
power or privilege to adminiſter juſtice, and execute laws. 


The word is alf ire, circui 
o uſed for the ſhire, circuit. or: terri 
wherein ſuch 0 


juriſdiction. See JURISDICTION: - | : | 
Es alſo the law Latin ſoca, uſed for a ſeignory or lord- 
hip, infranchiſed by the king, with liberty of holding a 
court of his ſecmen or ſocagers, that is, his tenants, whoſe 
tenure is hence called ſocage. See Soca. 
Ibis kind of liberty ffill fubſiſts in ſeveral parts of England, 
under the name of ſoke, or foken,—Skene defines ſat to be 
r de heminibus ſuis in curia ſecundum con ſuetudinem regni, — 
DI ady makes mention of theſe liberties : for, fac, tol, team 
1 ongtoef and v!fangthef. See Sac, Ge. ef is eg 
- the laws of Henry I. ſca is alſo uſed as ſynonymous with 
 Tranchiſe, for a privileged place, refuge, - aſylum or ſanctua- 
1y, Sc. From the Saxon, ſocn or 
soeben. AsYLuM, G. n 
SE, or Soccadk, a tenure, by which men held 


and in mornings when 
muſt be laid up in the 


— The ſoft ſoap, again, is either 


called the firſt half boil, —Then the copper is charged again | 


effect, of itſelf, a fine ſoap, boiling and ſhooting up out of 


power is exerciſed by him endued with ſuch | 


ſocne. See FRAxcuiss; | 


tive lords, with their own ploughs, and doing other inferio! 

offices of huſbandry at their own charges. See Servics, 

VassAL, TENURE, &c. 

* BraQton thus delcribes it: dici prierit ſocagium a ſocco & inde 

_ renentes ſockmanni, eo quod deputati ſunt, ut widetur, tantum- 

modo ad culturam, *& quorum cuſiagia & maritegia ad propiu- 
* gutoves parentes jure ſanguinis perfinebunt; &c. 

T his ſlaviſh -teniire was afterwards, by the mutual agree- 
ment of lord and tenant, turned into the payment of a cer- 
tain ſum of money, which is hence called liberum ſocagium, 
free or common ſocage. Whereas the other was villantm 

. ſecagium, or baſe ſotage : inaſmuch as thoſe who held lands 
by this tenure, ' were not only bound to plough their lords 
lands, but took the oath of fealty to them, cut villani. Sec 
 FEALTY and VILLAIN. | a l 
Socage was a tenure of that extent, that Littleton tells us 
all the lands in England, Which were not held by knight s- 
ſervice, were held in focage : ſo that it ſeems the land was 
divided between the two tenures, which, as they were of 
different natures, - ſo the deſcent of the land was in a different 
manner. For the lands held in knight's- ſervice, deſcended to 
the eldeſt ſon ; but thoſe held in vlan ſocagio, equally _ 
mong all the ſons. Yet if there was but one meſſuage, the 
eldeſt ſon was to have it; but ſo, as that he was to pay the 
reſt the value of their ſhares. ö | 
Skene defines ſocage, a tenure of lands, whereby a man is 
inſeoffed freely, without wardſhip and marriage, paying to 
his lord ſome ſmall rents, Oc. which is called free ſocage, 
&c. Several diviſions of ſocage we meet withal in law-writers, 
as ſocage in capite, &c.— But by ſtat. 12. Car. II. all tenures 
from and after the 24th of February, 1645, ſhall be adjudged 
and taken for ever, to be turned into free and common ſocage. 
See TENURE. 1 

SOCCUS, Socx, in antiquity, a kind of kigh ſhoe, reaching 

above the ankle, worn by the actors in the ancient drama, 
in repreſenting of comic perſons. See Co ED. 

The faccus was much lower than the cothurnus ; and was 

the diſtinguiſhing wear of the comedians ; as the cothurnus 

was of the tragedians : hence fccus is frequently uſed for 
comedy itſelf. Comedy, fays M. Fenelon, muſt talk in an 
humbler ſtile than tragedy z the ec} is lower than the buſkin. 

See BUSKIN. 

SOCIETY, SoCcIETAS, an aſſemblage, or union of ſeveral 

perſons in the ſame place, for their mutual aſſiſtance, ſecuri- 

ty, intereſt, or entertainment. See Community, Con- 

PORATION, CoLLEGE, Company, ACADEMY, Ec. 

Of ſocieties we have a great many kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 

the different ends propoſed by them: civil ſocieties, trading 

 facietres, religious ſocieties, literary ſocicties, &c. | 

SOCIETY, in trade, is a contract or agreement between two 
or more perſons, whereby they bind themſelves together for 
a certain time, and agree to ſhare equally in the profits or 

loſſes which ſhall accrue in the affairs for which the ſociety 
or co-partnerſhip is contracted. | 5 
We have ſeveral very conſiderable /7c:eizes of this kind; as 
the Merchant Adventurers, the Turkey, Eaſt-India, Muſ- 

covy, Eaſtland, Greenland, Spaniſh, African, South-Sea 
and Hudſon's Bay companies. The inſtitutions, policies, 
Sc. whereof, ſee under the article Company. 122 
By the Roman law, the ſocial contract needs no other ſo- 
lemnity, but the ſole conſent of parties, without any writin 
at all: but among us, articles of co-partnerſhip are PEE 

here is no contract wherein probity is more required 
than in ſociety; inaſmuch as the laws pronounce thoſe null, 
that are made contrary to equity, and with deſign to de- 
ceive. 


The French diſtinguiſh three kinds of mercantile ſociety : 


| ordinary ſociety, called alſo collective and general: ſociety in 


commendam or commandity : and anonymous ſociety, called alſo 
momentary and inconnue. mo 
The firſt is, where ſeveral merchants act alike in the affairs 
of the ſociety, and do all under their collective names, which 
are public and known to every body. | | 
SOCIETY in commendam, &c. is that between two perſons, 
one of whom only puts his money into ſtock, without do- 
ing any other office of a co- partner; the other, who is 
called the complementary of the ſocicty, diſpatching all the 
buſineſs under his own name.—'This ſociety is very uſeful to 
the ſtate; inaſmuch as all kinds of perſons, even nobles and 
men of the robe, may contract it; and thus make their 
money of ſervice to the public: and thoſe who have no 


—_ — 


fortune of their own to trade withal, hereby find means of 


eſtabliſhing themſelves in the world, and of making their 
| Induſtry and addreſs ſerviceable. 3 1 3 
Anonymous Socix Tv, is that, where all the members are em- 
ployed, each particularly, in the common intereſt, and each 
accountable ſor profits, &c. to the reſt ; but without the 
public's being informed thereof; ſo that the ſeller has only 
an action againſt the particular buyer, no other name ap- 
ring. TA | : 
| Fe is Iſo called momentary, becauſe frequently made on parti- 
| cular occaſions, and ceaſing with them; as in the making a 
| purchaſe, the ſelling any commodity, Cc. 


| their _ on condition of ploughing thoſe of their reſpec- 


Of this they diſtinguiſh four kinds: /octety by he hers 
3 N w 
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| 
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which is uſually formed by letters from one city to another, 
where a merchandiſe is to be bought or ſold. —T he ſecond is, 
when two or three perſons go together to fairs to buy goods. 
— The third, when two or three perſons agree to buy up the 
whole of ſome commodity, in any country; to ſell it again 
at their own price.—And the fourth is, when three or four 
perſons make a journey together, to buy and ſell the ſame 
commodity.” Behde merchants, people of quality, Sc. are 
admitted into theſe anonymous ſocieties. 


Religious SocikriEs, are parties of perſons formed, either to 


live regularly together; or to promote the intereſt of reli- 
ion; or to cultivate it in themſelves. 
f the firſt kind, are all congregations of religious; parti- 
cularly the Jeſuits, who are called the ſociety of eſus ; though 
they more uſually call themſelves the company of Jeſus, See 
JesviTs.—The ſociety of the Sorbonne. See SORBONNE. 
— The ſociety of St. Thomas de Villeneuve, inſtituted in 1660, 
by F. Ange le Prouſt, —The ſociety of St. Joſeph, inſtituted 
in 1638.—The ſociety of Bretagne, a reform of Benedictins 
in 1606.—And the ſcciety of Jeſus, a religious military order, 
inſtituted by Pius II. 
Of the ſecond kind are, the 


Society for reformation of manners, and putting in execution 


the laws againſt immorality and prophaneneſs.— It was ſet on 
foot above forty years ago, by five or fix private perſons in 
London ; but is fince exceedingly increaſed, by numbers of 
members of all denominations : a particular body of the 
moſt conſiderable hereof, bear the expences of proſecutions, 
Sc. without any contribution from the reſt : theſe chiefly 
apply themſelves to the proſecuting perſons for ſwearing, 
drunkenneſs, and prophaning the fabbath.—Another body of 
about 50 perſons, apply themſelves to the ſuppreſſing lewd- 
neſs ; and by them above 500 lewd houſes have been actually 
ſuppreſſed. —A third body conſiſts of conſtables. —A fourth, 
of informers. 

Beſides theſe, are eight other regular, mixed bodies of houſe- 
keepers, and officers, who inſpect the behaviour of conſta- 
bles and other officers, aſſiſt in ſearching diſorderly houſes, 
Sc. ſeizing offenders, giving information, &c. | 
There are ſeveral other ſec:eties of this kind at Briſtol, Can- 
terbury, Nottingham, &c. 


SOCIETY for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, was in- 


ſtituted by king William, in 1701, for ſecuring a mainte- 
nance for an orthodox clergy, and making other proviſions 
for the propagation of the goſpel in the plantations, colonies, 
factories, &c.—To that end, he incorporated the archbiſhops, 
ſeveral biſhops, and other of the nobility, gentry and clergy, 
to the number of go, into a body, with privilege to purchaſe 
two thouſand pounds a year inheritance, and eſtates for lives 
or years, with other goods, to any value. 


They meet yearly on the third Friday in February, to chuſe | 


a preſident, vice-preſident, and other officers ; and the third 
Friday in every month to tranſact bufineſs, depute fit perſons 
to take ſubſcriptions for the ſaid uſes ; and of all monies ſo 
received, to give account to the lord chancellor, &c.—They 
have a ſtanding committee at the Chapter-houſe, to prepare 


matters for the monthly meeting, which is held at St. Mar- 
tin's library. | ; 


SOCIETY for propagating chriſtian knowledge, was begun in 


1699 by ſome perſons of worth, &c. Its original deſign 


Was to propagate religion in the plantations, to ſecure the pi- 


ous education of the poor at home, and to reclaim thoſe that 
err in the fundamentals of chriſtianity. - TP 

In the year 1701, they had procured conſiderable charities, 
and had tranſmitted the fame to the plantations, in libraries, 
bibles, catechiſms, &c. with a voluntary maintenance for 


ſeveral miniſters, to be employed in the plantations.—But the | 


ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, being then 
inſtituted, they were incorporated by charter into the ſame ; 
and thus diſcharged, as a particular ſociety, from the further 
purſuit of that branch of their original deſign ; whereupon 
they wholly turned themſelves to the other; and are now 


. very conſiderable, by great acceſſions from among the clergy 


and laity. i 

They meet weekly, to concert meaſures for raiſing charity 
for education of poor children, and ſetting up ſchools for 
that, purpoſe; as allo for the more regular diſpoſal of pious 
books and catechiſms; for inſtruction of the ignorant, erro- 
neous, &c.—By the aſſiſtance of members of other religious 
ſocieties, they have procured ſubſcriptions for the education 
of above three thouſand children, who are placed out in 
ſchools about London, and taught reading, writing, pſalmo- 
dy, &c.— They have diſperſed great numbers of books among 
the poor, in the fleet, army, Sc. and have procured ſeveral 
to be tranſlated into Welch and other foreign languages, and 
diſperſed accordingly. See CHARIT Y ſchool. 

Of the third kind, are divers religious ſocieties, properly thus 
called ; firſt ſet on foot in London about the year 1678, by 
a few young men, who agreed to meet weekly, for prayer, 
plalmody and ſpiritual conference.——They are now increaſed 


to forty diſtinct bodies, who have ſet up public prayers in ma- 


ny churches where it was not, procured frequent adminiſtra- 
tions of the ſacrament; and maintain lectures on that ſubject, 


in one church or another almoſt on every Sunday-evening. 
5 CY 
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SOCIETY of the cord. See the article Corn. 

1 SOCIETY. See the article Roy Al ſociety. 

SOCINIANS, a modern ſect of antitrinitarians, who. : 
theſe ages, have revived ſome of the errors of Paulus 92 2 
ſatenus, Photinus and Arius ; whence they are alſo N 
nally called Arians, Photinians, - &c. though in e 0 

ſpects different from them all. See ARIan, orm 5 

. Sc. a * 
auſtus Socinus, a gentleman of Sienna, when 

their name, was _ the firſt author of the ſect 5 ei ew 


s. "n+ he hi 
affirms, in his letter to Martin Vodau, wrote in 1 540 7 
he advances no dogma but what had been publiſhed b oh. 


before him, even in Poland, ere he came to ſettle ther 
The truth is, he may be rather ſaid to have refined, b he 
ſubtilties, on the notions that already prevailed there h ” 
time, than to have invented a new ſyſtem. ; 
In his life, wrote by a Poliſh knight, we read, that he bad 
not applied himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy and divinity 
nor had ſtudied any thing but logic, till 35 years of age n 
but had ſpent the greateſt part of his life at the court of the 
great duke of 'I uſcany. Upon his retiring thence, he began 
to think of religion; and, prepoſſeſſed as he was with the 
writings of his uncle Lælius Socinus, he formed a ſyſtem 
thereon.— Lzlius had explained the firſt words in the goſpel 
of St. John, in principio erat ſermo; by theſe, in Principia 
evangeli erat ſermo; as if the beginning, there ſpoke of 
were only the beginning of the goſpel. ; 
This interpretation, never heard of in all antiquity, is fol- 
Þ E quity, 
lowed by Fauſtus, in his comment on the fourteen firſt verſes 
of that goſpel.— He adds, that he who is called Mord, had 
not been from all eternity, nor even before the creation of 
the world; but that by Word, muſt be meant the man Jeſus 
Chriſt, God born of the virgin, under the emperor Auguſtus. 
But this is a paradox, which all his followers do not equally 
come into. — However, they all deny, not only the divinity 
of Jeſus Chriſt, but the exiſtence of the Holy Ghoſt, the 
myſtery of the incarnation, original ſin, and grace. 
Their ſentiments are explained at large, in their catechiſm, 
printed ſeveral times, under the title of Catecheſis ecclefaarum 
Polonicarum, unum Deum patrem illiuſque filium unigenitum, 
una cum ſancto ſpiritu ex ſacra ſeriptura conſitentium. See 
UNIT ARIAN. 
The Socinians are divided on ſeveral articles: ſome of them 
leave Socinus, as to what regards the worſhip offered to Jeſus 
Chriſt ; not being able to conceive how divine worſhip ſhould 
be given a mere man. | | | 
The hereſy of the Socinians ſpread exceedingly in Poland, 
Lithuania, Tranſilvania, and the neighbouring places. Ra- 
cow was their chief ſchool; and there all their firſt books 
were publiſhed. —But they were exterminated out of Poland 
in 1655: ſince which time they have chiefly ſheltered in 
Holland ; where, however, their public meetings have been 
prohibited : but they find means to conceal themſelves under 
the names of Arminians and Anabaptiſts. See ARMINIAN, 
ANABAPTIST, &c, | 
SOCK. See the article Soccus. | 
SOCKET.—Ball and ſocket. See the article BALL. 
SOCLE*®, or ZocLt, in architecture, a flat, ſquare mem- 
ber under the baſes of pedeſtals, of ſtatues, vaſes, &c, which 
it ſerves as a foot, or ſtand. See PEDESTAL, STATUE, 
ZOCLE, Oc. hs hey 
* The word is French, formed from the Italian zocco/o, or the 
Latin ſaccus, the ſhoe of the ancient comic aftors.—V itruvius 
calls it guadra ; we frequently plinth. See PLINTH- 
Continued SOCLE, is a kind of continued ſtand, or pedeſtal, 
without either baſe, or cornice, ranging round the whole 
building; called by Vitruvius, fereobata, and the F rench, 
. See OTEREOBATA. | 2 
SOCOME, in our law-books, c. a cuſtom of grinding 
corn at the lord's mill. See MILL. aa 
There is bond ſocome, where the tenants are bound to it; 21 
love ſocome, where they do it freely, out of affection to the 
lord. See MoLT A. guy : 
SOCRATIC phil-ſephy, the doctrines and opinions, with * 
rd to morality and religion, maintained, and taught b) 
Tons See PHILOSOPHY and PHILOSOPHER. by: 
By the character of Socrates, left us by the ancients, partt- 
larly his ſcholar Plato, Laertius, &c. he appears to have been 


one of the beſt, and the wiſeſt perſons in all the heathen ' 


world. To him is aſcribed the firſt introducing of moral 
philoſophy ; which is what is meant by that Ae gre 
Socrates firſt called 2 hy down from heaven to er 1 
is, from the contemplation of the heavens and om / 
bodies, he led men to conſider themſelves, their — p . 
ons, opinions, p- duties, actions, Oc. See os 
LITY, ETHICKs, &c. 5 ; 
While young, he was exceedingly fond of natural _— 
ledge, as he witneſſes of himſelf in Plato: but in +a 
age, he caſt aſide this part of philoſophy as obſcure, ' 
tain, impracticable, and even uſeleſs and impertinent z 
applied himſelf wholly to moral or ative philoſophy. 
It was he, firſt, who when all the other philoſophers 5 5 
they knew all things, owned, ingenuouſſy, he knew no 
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Ache ſceptie philoſophy, improved on, when he ſaid he 


knew nothing; not even this, that he knew nothing. Yet | 


r it was pronounced; Avd\por e 

4. e 3 * That e was the wiſeſt of all 
hy See PYRRHONIAN, ACADEMY, and SCEPTIC. 

He wie accuſed by Anytus, Melitus and Lycon, three per- 
fans, whoſe hatred he had incurred, by his ſevere declamati- 


ons againſt the poets, of which number two of the firſt 


hat he 
„and the third an actor. His accuſation was, that h 
W the Athenian youth, and broached new ſuperſti- 
tions. He was condemned to drink cicuta, by 281 votes, 
told by Quintilian. 
Jar his rave = fellow-citizens repented to that degree, 
that the gymnaſia, courts of Juſtice, Sc. were all ſhut up; 
Melitus put to death, Anytus baniſhed, and a ſtatue erected 
den. | ' þ = , 
haps nothing himſelf ; yet almoſt all the Grecian ſects 
of philoſophers refer their origin to his diſcipline ; particu- 
larly the Platoniſts, Peripateticks, Academicks, Cyrenaicks, 
Stoicks, c. —But the e part of his philoſophy, we 
have in the works of Plato. See PLATONISM 3 
AcADEMIC, PERIPATETIC, STOIC, Sc. | 
SODALES Augu/tales. See the article 1 UETALES 
IODDER, or SODER, ic 0 OLDER. 
SODDERING, {See the articles) So DERING. 


SODOMY, the unnatural crime of buggery 3 thus called 


from the city of Sodom, which was deſtroyed by fire for the 
ſame. 8er Bocunuy, 8 = 
The Levitical laws adjudged thoſe guilty of this execrable 
cvil to death, Lev. xvii. 22, 23. XX. 15, 163 and the civil 
law afligns the ſame puniſhment. Our laws alſo make it felony. 

SOFA, in the eaſt, a kind of alcove, raiſed half a foot above 

© the floor of a chamber, or other apartment; and eſteemed 
the place of ſtate, where viſitors of diſtinction are re- 
ceived, 
Among the Turks, the whole floor of their ſtate-rooms is 
covered with a kind of tapeſtry, and on the window-ſide is 
raiſed a ſofa or ſepha, laid with a kind of matraſs, covered 
with a carpet much richer than the other. On this carpet 
the Turks are ſeated, both men and women, like the taylors 
in England, croſs-legged, ' leaning againſt the wall which is 
bolſtered with velvet, ſattin, or other ſtuff, ſuitable to the 
ſeaſon. Here they eat their meals; only laying a ſkin over 
the carpet, to ſerve as a table-cloath, and a round wooden 
board over all, covered with plates, &c. | 
The ambaſſadors of France ſtood out a long while, and re- 
fuſed to viſit the grand vizier, unleſs he would receive them 
on the ſofa : at length he granted them the ſofa. 

SOFEE. See the article SopEHI. 

SOFFITA *, Sorrir, or SOFIT, in architecture, any tim- 


ber cieling, formed of croſs beams, or flying cornices; the 


ſquare compartiments, or pannels whereof are inriched with | 


ſculpture, painting, or gilding. 


The word is Italian, and ſignifies the ſame with the Latin, 
lacunar and /aquear ; with this difference, that /acunar is 
uſed for any cieling with ſquare, hollow pannels, called 


lacus ; and laquear for compartiments interlaced with plat- | 


bands, after the manner of knots or laguei. 


ouch are thoſe we ſee in the baſilics and palaces of Italy, in 
the apartments at Luxembourg, at Paris, &c.—See Tab. 
 Archit. fig. 10. See alſo CI ELIN G. | 
SOFFITA, or SOFFIT, is alſo uſed for the under fide or face 
of an architrave ; and more particularly for that of the co- 
rona or larmier, which the ancients called lacunar, the 
French plafond, and we uſually, drip. See PLAFOND, 
LARMIER, c. | | 
It is inriched with compartiments of roſes ; and in the Do- 
ric order has 18 drops, diſpoſed in three ranks, fix in each, 
placed to the right of the guttz, at the bottom of the tri- 
glyphs. See GUTT#, Doric, ARCHITRAVE, Sc. 
SUFI, or Sopnr. See the article Sor l. 
SOFIT. See the article SorriT, 


ne 


SOFT pulſe, | PULSE. 
SOFT ro, See the made Rox, 
SOFT ſoap, | SOAP. 


SOFTENING, in painting, 


lours with the bruſh, or pencil. See Cor,our. 


by 2 deſigns in black and white, made A pen, 


gnifies to weaken the teint. a 
125 Velten à portrait, according to Felibien, is to change 
ome of the ſtroaks, and give a greater degree of ſweetneſs 


end ( ineſa to the air thereof, which before had ſomething 
rough and harſh in it. £5 | 


»OIL, Sorum, in agriculture 


or ground, conſidered with regard to the quality of its mould 
tor the production and growth of We See Eakrn, 
Mov, VEGETABLE, Oc. 


Mr. Bradley reduces all ſeils to three heads,” or kinds, 'viz. 

fe ad, loam, or mother- earth, and clay, T0 

oY oy all the on ſoils, till we come at loam, are 
e ſandy race; and the bindin | 

to the ſtiffneſs of chalk, ng carths, from loam down 


AND and CLAY. 


am or mtother-earth, is the medium between the two, 


Vor. U. N'. CXLIII. 


the mixing and diluting of co- 


ſee alſo 


, 


may be ranged under the clay kind. | 


1 


and gardening, denotes earth, 


25 


SOL 


and includes all the intermediate kinds. See Lo Ax. 

Each of theſe ſoils tends alike to vegetation ; and each has 
its ſalts proper thereto ; but in different proportions ; a peck 
of clay having twice as much falts in it as the ſame quantity 
of loam ; and four times as much ſand. 

Now, it is found to be the ſalts or juices of the ſoil, not 
the earth itſelf, that plants are fed and ſubſiſted by. For in 
many experiments of vegetation, where plants of fifteen or 
twenty pound weight have been produced, there has been no 


ſenſible diminution in the weight of the earth. See VEOE- 
TATION. 


Hence, at firſt ſight, it might ſeem, that clay were the moſt 


proper, and ſand the lead proper ſoil to promote the growth 
of plants; which is contrary to experience. The reaſon is, 
that the parts of clay being cloſe wrought together, do not 
ſo eaſily give out their falts; nor can the tender fibres of 
many plants make their way through it, in ſearch of their 
food. But if its parts be well opened, by digging and break- 
ing it into very ſmall pieces, and thoſe parts be kept open 
by a mixture of ſome ſharp ſand, or other like matter, that 
author adds, we ſhall ſee the effects of its vigour. Sand, on 
the other hand, giving its falts readily, puts forth its plants 
very early, and will make them germinate a full month 
ſooner than clay ; but as it is haſty, it is ſoon ſpent. The 
ſun's warmth calls up all its falts early in the ſpring, and 
there 1s but little left for them to ſubſiſt long on, if the heat 
continue, 
Each kind has its peculiar plants, which will not grow in 
the other ; but the peculiar plants of both the other two will 
pow in loam, as partaking equally of the qualities of both. 
am, then, muſt be allowed the beſt and moſt beneficial 
foil, where it can be had: and where it cannot, if, by a 
mixture of other earths, we can make a compoſt to reſem- 
ble it; we have more to expect from it, eſpecially in planta- 
tions of durable trees, than from a compoſition of dung, or 
other forcing ingredients, which, like exceſs of high, intem- 
perate foods and liquors, though they give a haſty growth, 
yet make the thing ſhort-lived. The compoſition or /i 
here meant, is equal quantities of ſand and clay well mixed. 
See CoMPosT ; ſee alſo HoT-BEep. | 


Generally, a mixture of two or three ſorls, is better than 


any ſimpie /i; eſpecially where the hot and dry are mixed 
with the cold and moiſt. Clay laid on fand or gravel, or ſand 
on clay, is the better manure. See MAanuRiNnG. 

But it is not the nature of the oil alone; but its depth is alſo 
to be regarded, and what /i is underneath. For the beſt 
ſoil, if it be not above a foot deep, and lie on a ſtiff clay, 


or hard cold ſtone, is not fo fertile as a leaner ſo:/ of greater 
depth, or lying on a warm lime-ſtone, ſand or gravel, 


through which the ſuperfluous moiſture may deſcend, and 
not ſtagnate on the clay or ſtone, to chill the roots of plants. 
Indeed, regard is to be had to the climate; for even in Eng- 
land, cold, moiſt clays are more fruitful in the ſouth than 
the north. 

Some general rules with reſpect to ſoils, are as follow. 
19. All land that moulders to duſt with froſt, with all forts 
of warm lands, black mould, yellow clay, (if not too wet} 
and that turns black after rain, are good for corn. 

2*. Lands bringing forth large trees and weeds, black-thorn, 
thiſtles, rank graſs, &c. generally prove fruitful. 


35. Straw-berries, betony, thyme, Oc. give indication to 


wood, and camomile to a mould diſpoſed for corn. 

4*. All land that binds after froſt and rain, and turns white 
and full of worms, that is extreamly moiſt, bears holly, 
yew, box, broom, heath, moſs, &c. is of a cold temperature. 
5. Black, dun and yellow ſand, and hot, ſtony gravel, are 
generally unfruitful. See GARDEN, OgchARPD, Ec. 


SOIT fait comme il eft defire, be it done as it is deſired: a 


form uſed when the king gives the royal aſſent to a private 
bill preferred in parliament. See ASSENT and PARLI1A- 
MENT. 8 


SO E, Sox, Soc, in ancient cuſtoms. See Soc. 


The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for the privilege of tenants 
excuſed from cuſtomary impoſitions. | 
Alſo, for a quit-rent, or payment made to the lord by his 
tenant, for acting in quality of ſoc-mar or freeholder. See 
DOCAGE. : | 


The rent-gatherer in the ſok, or ſoken, was called ſole- 


reeve, See REEVE. 


SOL, in muſic, the fifth note of the gammut : ut, re, mi, 


fa, fel, la. See Note, GammurT and Music. 


SOL, or Sou, /hilling, a French coin, of billon, i. e. copper 
with a little ſilver mixed; equal to twelve deniers, or French 


pence; and the 2oth part of the livre, or pound. See 
SHILLING ; ſee alſo DENIER and LivRE. | 


*The word is formed from the Latin, fo/idus, ſhilling. Bodin 


is miſtaken, when he derives it à /o/e, by reaſon of the ſun. 


ſtruck on it. 


The French ſo! is now worth upwards of an Engliſh half- 


| Fr; or the 23d part of an Engliſh ſhilling. See Coin, 


ENNY, Cc. b IN 
The fo! was firſt ſtruck on the foot of 12 deniers tournois, 
whence it was alſo called douzain, a name it ſtill retains, 
though its ancient value be changed; the % having been 

- 11 A a ſince 
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SOL 


ſince augmetited by three deniers, and ſtruck with a pun- | 
thion of a flower de lys, to make it current for 15 deniers. 
soon after, the old /e were coined over again, and both 
old and new indifferently made current for 15 deniers.— 
In 1709, the value of the ſame ſols was raiſed to 18 deniers. 
Towards the latter end of the reign of Louis XIV. the 
fols of 18 deniers were again lowered to 15, where they 
now ſtand. | 

The Dutch have alſo two kinds of /o!s : the ofie of ſilver, 
called fols de gros, and likewiſe ſchelling : the other of cop- 

r, called alſo /fuyver. | 
Fn old authors we read of gold //o!s; which were different at 


different times. In the time of the Salic law, the gold /o/| 


was forty deniers ; and thus it continued till the time of 
king Pepin, when it was reduced to twelve.—Some have 
alſo imagined, that the French had anciently filver /ols. 
* in aſtrology, Ec. ſignifies the ſun.—S9 in aries, Qc. See 
UN. 
Sol, ſun, in chymiſtry, is gold; thus called from an opinion, 
that this metal is, in a particular manner, under the influ- 
ence of that luminary. See GoLD. 


What ſhould have been the principal inducement of tor- | 


turing this metal, with ſo much violence, to obtain from 
it ſome medicinal virtues, Dr. Quincy obſerves, is not eaſy 
to be gueſſed ; unleſs it was to keep up the authority of an 
ill-deſerved regard, and a Jealouſy that they could not be 
well in the common opinion for phyſicians, who could not 
do extraordinary things in their profeſſion with a_ metal, 
which had ſuch a prodigious influence on other accounts, 
Many, indeed, there have been, who have honeſtly oppoſed 
this artifice ; but the contrary ſide has a long time prevailed, 
and to ſuch a degree, that this metal itſelf has not only been 
transformed into all the ſhapes imaginable for medicinal pur- 
poſes ; but even its name has been transferred to do honour 
to, and enhance the price of many other worthleſs prepara- 
tions, that bore any reſemblance to its ſenſible qualities. 
Hence many tinctures of a yellow colour, are preſently the 
* tincture of ſomething or other. 

oft, indeed, acknowledge, that gold in ſubſtance, or re- 
duced into the ſmalleſt particles by the hammer, as in the 
leaſ-gold, is not digeſtible in the ſtomach, ſo as to be tranſ- 
mitted into the blood, and be of any efficacy there. But 
there are nevertheleſs, many, who are confident of its do- 
ing extraordinary matters, if reduced into a powder, by 
amalgamation with mercury, and by evaporating the mer- 
cury afterwards. 
Zacutus Luſitanus, is one of the ſmarteſt pleaders on this 
fide the controverſy, againſt Muſa, Picus Mirandola and 
Platerus; who, beſides many inſtances of its efficacy, urges 
the authority of Avicen, Serapion, Geber, and many of the 
Arabian phyſicians, with thoſe of other countries, and of 
later date, Quercetan, Schroder, Zwelfer and Etmuller, 
with many other more modern, practical phyſicians, fell 
into the ſame opinion. But which fide foever is in the 
right, the preſent practice rcjects all pretenſions to medicine 
from it. | | 

SOL, in the hermetical philoſophy ſignifies ſulphur, See SUL- 
PHUR, 

SOL, in heraldry, denotes or; the golden colour in the arms 
of ſovereign princes. See OR and METAL. 

SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the ſun. See SUN. 

Thus we ſay, SOLAR fire, in contradiſtinction to culinary fire. 
See FIRE. 

SoLAR civil nie RY - MonTH. 

SOLAR cycle, os ana _ es CYCLE. 

SOLAR eclipſe, is a privation of the light of the ſun, by the 
interpoſition of the opake body of the moon. See ECLIPSE, | 

SOLAR month, MorTH. | 

SOLAR 74/ing, - the als? Raanv 

SOLAR ſpots, | SPOTS. 

SOLAR ſy/tem, the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral heaven- 
ly bodies, which revolve round the ſun as the centre of their 
motion, viz. the planets, primary and ſecundary, and the 
comets. For a ſcheme of the ſolar ſy/tem, ſee SYSTEM. 


- 'The SOLAR year, conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes; 


in oppoſition to the /unar year, which only conſiſts of 354 
days. See YEAR. | 
'The /olar year, is either trepical, or ſiderial. 


SOLAR tropical year, is the ſpace of time, wherein the ſun 


returns again to the ſame cquinoctial or ſolſtitial point: 
which is always equal to 365 days, 5 hours, and about 49 
minutes. wa | 
SOLAR ſiderial year, is the ſpace wherein the ſun comes back 
to any particular, fixed ſtar ; which is about 365 days, 8 
hours, and 9 minutes. See SIDERIAL, Cc. 
SOLDAN. See the article SULTAN. | 
SOLDER®, Sonpnter, or SoDER, a metallic or mineral 
compoſition, uſed in /cldering or joining together other me- 
tals. See SOLDERING, _ © | | 
* The word is formed from the French, ſoudure, of the Latin, 
_  foliaare, to ſtrengthen. 
Selders are made of gold, filver, copper, tin, biſmuth, and 
lead ; always obſerving, that in the compoſition, there be 
{ome of the meta} to be ſaldered, mixed with ſome higher 
and finer metals. | OR | 


SOL 


Goldſmiths uſually make four kinds of folder, viz Bide 
cight ; where, to ſeven parts of ſilver there is one oth Tor 
copper. Solder of fix, where only a ſixth part is co * " 
der of four: and folder of three.—It is the e 5 : a 
pu. 7 4p folder that makes raiſed plate always come cheaper 
The aller uſed by plumbers, is made of two . 
to one of Rae © Its goodneſs is tried by Or 5 lead 
pouring 5 bigneſs oy 7 crown⸗- piece on a table 8 fo. 7 
ood, there will ariſe little, bright, ſhini 1 0 
See PLUMBERY, Wann 2, Geri, 
The ſolder for copper is made like that of the plumde 
only, with copper and tin: for very nice works, inte 
jd * they ſometimes uſe a quantity of filver. See Coo. 
Solder for tin, is made of two thitds of tin, and on 
lead ; but where the work is any thing delicate, as * x 
dan pres, where ny juncture is 1 diſcernible, 1 1 
made of one part of tin » and three pat 
See TIN, - a Wm des alt of penner. 
The duke of Florence's nail, anciently ſo much admired 
as being half iron and half gold, when as thoſe two metal; 
were deemed irreconcileable ; was joined by a kind of folder 
made by Turneiſſer, an ingenious chymiſt of Venice: f. 
ſecret whereof, was never diſcovered till publiſhed by Ta- 
chenius. The ſolder is nothing but a little copper or cyprus 
vitriol put between the gold and the iron. For, natural 
the great acidity of the gold, reduces the iron into a ſcoris 
or ruſt, when the two are applied immediately over one 
another; but this inconvenience is removed, by the inter- 
5 of a little copper, be it in the ſmalleſt quantity ima- 
inable. 

SOLDERING, or SoDDERING, among mechanicks, the 
Joining and faſtening together of two pieces of the ſame me- 
tal, or of two different metals, by the fuſidn and application 
of ſome metallic compoſition on the extremities of the me- 
tals to be joined, See SOLDER. 

Goldſmiths /o/der with gold, filver and brafs or copper mixed 
together: plumbers with lead and tin. See PlUMEEET, Er. 
Copper is uſually ſoldered with tin; ſometimes, according to 
the work, with a mixture of copper and filver,—In the fol- 
dering of all theſe metals, they generally uſe botax in pow- 
der, and ſometimes roſin. | | 
As to iron, it is-ſufficient that it be heated red-hot ; and the 
two extremities, in this ſtate, hammered together. —By this 
means they become incorporated together. "Yee BRAEIxc. 

SOLDIER *, a military man, liſted to ſerve a prince or 
ſtate, in conſideration of a certain daily pay. Sce Mut- 
TARY. | 

*The word is formed from the Italian, dato, and that from 
the Latin, /olida, ot ſolidata, of ſolidus, the ſolde, or pay 
though Paſquier chuſes to derive it from the ol Gauliſ je 
doyer, a ſoldier; and Nicod from ſoldurius. | See SoLpuR it. 

The /oldier is he who takes pay; the vaſlal he who is oblig- 
ed to ſerve at his own expences; the volunteer he who ſerves 
at his own expence, and of his own accord. See VAssAL, 
CADET, Ec. 

Du Cange obſerves, that the ancient ſoldters were not to be 
ſhort of five foot and a half; and that this meaſure was 
called incoma, or incomma. | e ith 

Band of SOLDIERS. See the article BAND ; 

SOLDURII, in antiquity, a kind of military clients, or 
retainers to the great men in Gaul, particularly Aquitania 
mentioned by Cæſar. See SOLDIER. _ ; - | : 
The ſo/durii were people, who ſhared all the good and il 
fortune of their patrons; to whom, if any diſaſter happen- 
ed, they either underwent the very ſame, or killed them- 
ſelves: and Cæſar aſſures us, that no one had ever been 
known to refuſe the alternative, Lib. III. de Be. Gal. 
Vegenere takes them to have been more than common ſoldi- 
ers; and even Gentlemen in penſion, or appointment. —A. 
thenæus calls them ovrarofynoxerres, 9. 4. dying together So 
with their maſters. | 3 

SOLECISM *, Sororcisuus, in grammar, a grob u 
propriety in ſpeech, contrary to the uſe of language, aue 
the rules of grammar, either in reſpect of declenſion, con 
jugation, or ſyntax. 1 N 
2 The jel py Greek, ce, derivel from the 9 He 

people of Attica, who being tranſplanted to Cilicia, a , 
purity of their ancient tongue, and became ridiculous to tn. 
Athenians for their improprieties there n. + 

An actor on the Roman theatre having made a Wrong ge 
ſure, the audience immediately cried out, he had commute 
a ſoleciſm with his hand. Ablanc. 17 
Seleciſms, on ſome occaſions, are pardonable : 92 5 1 
ratione ut peccare ſuavitatis cauſa liceret : Vaugelas FI 
| quently repeating that of Quintilian; aliud e . 
grammatice loqui.— Balthaſar Stolberg has a Latin A 32 
the ſoleciſins and barbariſms falſely attributed to the 
Teſtament. See BARBARISN. ; 5408 

SOLEIL.—Ombre de Sor EIL. See the article „ 

SOLEMN, SoLtyxNnis, ſomething performed 2 10 
pomp, ceremony and expence.— Thus we ſay, e 


5 | . 
ſolemn funerals, ſolenm games, &c. See FEAST) AM 


FUNERAL, &c. 


Sotkux, 


ies ſomething authentic, or that is 
cloathed in all its formalities. Sce AUTHENTIC. 


SOLEMN in law, ſign 


. wy i ed by ſeven 
SolE ux teſtament, in the 5 il 1 0 2 ke” 25 1 
perſons, and ſealed 3 ber re ed in one's own pariſh- 
EMN marriage, | ; e's it 
orien Bags ” ablication of the bans, and in preſence of 
witneſſes. See MARRIAGE. ; 
\ acceptance. See the article ACCEPTANCE. 
SO EETENANT, in law, he or ſhe, who holds lands 
only in his or her own right, without any other pe 
501 AN r. n 
2 7 if - = and his wife hold land for their . 2 
remainder to their ſon; mg” the _ Hen the lor 
ve heriot, becauſe he dies not of e . 4 
301. EU 8, in anatomy, à muſcle called alſo gaſtrocnemius in- 
trnus,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. I. u. 67. fig. 2. u. 49. 
g. 6. n. 42. See allo GASTROCNEMIUS. 1 
eOL-FA-ING, in muſick, the naming and N 0 
the ſeveral notes of a ſong, by the ſyllables fol; Ja, la, &c. 
in learning to ſing it. See NoTE and MusICK. 1 
Of the ſeven notes in the ſcale, t, ve, vu, fa, fot, 2 i 
only four are in uſe among us, vix. fa, fol, la, mt. heir 
office is principally in ſinging ; that by applying them ar 
every note of the ſcale, it may not only be pronounce 
more eaſily ; but chiefly, that by them, the tones and ſemi- 
tones of the natural ſcale, may be better marked out and 
diſtinguiſhed. See SCALE and GAMMUT\: N 
This deſign is obtained by the four ſyllables, a, Jol, la, mi; 
thus, from fa to ſol is a tone; alſo from ſol to la, and from 
la to mi, without diſtinguiſhing the greater or leſſer tone; 
but from la to fa, alſo from mi to fa, is 2 ſemi- tone. 
If, then, theſe be applied in this order, fa, ſol, la, fa, fol, 
la, mi, fa, &c. they expreſs the natural ſeries from 6; and 
if that be to be repeated to a ſecond or third octave, we ſee 
by them how to expreſs all the different orders of tones and 
{cmi-tones. in the diatonic ſcale ; and ſtill above mi, will 
ſtand fa, ſol, la; and below it, the ſame reverſed, la, ſol, 
fa; and one mi is always diſtant from another by an octave; 
which cannot be ſaid of any of the reſt, becauſe after 1. 
aſcending, comes always fa, ſol, la, fa, which are repeated 
invertedly, deſcending. - _ 
To conceive the uſe of this: it is to be remembered, that 
the firſt thing in teaching to ſing, is to make one raiſe a 
ſcale of notes by tones and ſemi-tones to an octave, and de- 
ſcend again by the ſame notes, and then to riſe and fall by 
greater intervals, at a leap, as a third, fourth, fifth, Oc. 
And to do all this, by beginning at notes of different pitch. 
— Then, theſe notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces, to 
which thoſe ſyllables are applied, and the learner taught to 
name each line and ſpace, by its reſpective ſyllable ; which 
makes what we call /o/-fa-ing ; the uſe whereof is, that 
while they are learning to tune the degrees and intervals of 
ſound, expreſſed by notes ſet on lines and ſpaces ; or learn- 
ing a ſong; to which no Words are applied; they may do it 
the better, by means of an articulate ſound ; but, . chiefly, 
that by knowing the degrees and intervals expreſſed by theſe 


| ſyllables, they may more readily know the true diſtance of 


notes. See SINGING. | : | 755 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that the practice of ſol- facing, com- 
mon as It is, is very uſeleſs and inſignificant, either as to the 
underſtanding or practiſing of muſic; yet excecdingly per- 
plexing : the various applications of the ſeveral names, ac- 
cording to the various ſignatures of the clef, are enough to 
perplex any learner : there being no leſs than 72 different 
Ways of applying the names ſol, fa, &c. to the lines and 
ſpaces of a particular ſyſtem. See SCALE: 


SOLID, in phyſicks, a body whoſe minute parts are connect- 


ed together, ſo, as not to give way, or flip from each other 
upon the fmalleſt impreſſion. See SoLIDITy. 


The word is uſed in this ſenſe, in contradiſtinction to fluid. | 


„See FLulD, FLutbiTyY, and FiRMNESS. 
Atmoſphere of Sol Ip bodies. See ATMOSPHERE. 


For the laws of gravitation of SoLIDs immerged in fluids ſpe- | 


cincally either lighter or heavier than the ſelids; ſee Gr a- 
vITY and FLu1p. 1 | 

To find the 
fluids ; ſee SPECIFIC gravity. 


or the laws of the reſiſtance of SoLIDs moving in fluids ; ſee 
ESIST ANCE. | 


SOLID, in geometry, is a magnitude endued with three di- 


menſions; or extended in length, breadth and depth. See 
IMENSION, | : 

Hence, as all bodies haye theſe three dimenſions, and no- 

thing but bodies; /olid and body 2 uſed indiſcri- 

minately. See Bopy. | ; 

A /clid is terminated, or contained under one or more planes 

or ſurfaces; as a ſurface is under one or more lines. See 

SURFACE and LINE. | 


rom the circumſtances of the terminating lines, folids be- 
come divided into regular and irregular, 


Regular SOLIDS, are thoſe terminated by regular and equal | 


panes See REGULAR, 


nder this claſs comes the tetraẽdron, hexaëdron or cube, 


ſpecific gravity of Sol ps, and its ratio to that of 


SOL 


| Irregular Sol ips, are all ſuch as do not come under tlie defi- 
] nition of regular ones. Such are the ſphere, cylinder, cone, 
| parallelogram, priſm, pyramid, parallelepiped, &c. See 
SPHERE, CYLINDER, CONE, c. 
| The geneſes, properties, ratios, conſtructions, dimenſions, 
Sc. of the ſeveral ſolids, regular and irregular, ſpherical, 
elliptical, conical, &c. ſee under each reſpective article. 
| Meaſure of a Sol iD. See the article Mz asurt. 
| Cubature, or cubing of a SOLID, is the meaſuring of the Space 
comprehended under a ſolid, i. e. the ſolidity or ſolid con- 
tent thereof, See CuBaTuRE and SOLIDITY. 
SOLID of the leaſt reſiſtance. See RESISTANCE. 
SOLID angle, is that formed by three or. more plain angles 
meeting in a point. See AxGLE.—Or more ſtrictly, a 
folid angle, as B, (Tab. Geometry, E. 30.) is the inclination 
of more than two lines, AB, BC, BF, which concur in 
the ſame point B, and are in different planes. 
Hence, for /elid angles to be equal, it is neceſſary they be 


| contained under an equal number of equal planes, diſpoſed 


in the ſame manner. | | 
And as ſolid angles are only diſtinguiſhable by the planes 
under which they are contained; and as planes thus equal, 
are only diſtinguiſhable by compreſence, they are ſimilar ; 
and conſequently ſimilar j#/:4 angles are equal, and vice verſa. 
See OIMILAR, _ | 
The ſum of all the plain angles conſtituting a ſolid angle, is 
always leſs than 360 3 otherwiſe they would conſtitute the 
plane of a circle, and not a ſclid. See ANGLE. 
2 * figures. See the article LIKE. 
oLID baſtion, | 1. { BAsTION, 
SOLID 5 1 {See _ articles} Locus. 
SoLtp foot. See the article Foor. 8 
SOLID numbers, are thoſe which ariſe from the multiplication 
of a plain number, by any other whatſoever. . 
Thus 18 is a ſolid number made of 6 (which is plain) mul- 
tiplied by 3; or of 9 muliplied by 2. See Numer and 
SIMILAR. | Ke 
SOLID problem, in mathematicks, is one which cannot be gec- 
metrically ſolved, but by the interſection of a circle, and a 
conic ſection; or by the interſection of two other conic ſec- 
tions, beſides the circle. 
Thus, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle on a given right line, 
whoſe angle at the baſe, ſhall be triple to that at the vertex ; 
is a ſolid problem, reſolved by the interſection of a parabola 
and a circle. See PROBLEM. | 
2 theorem. See the article THEOREM, 
OLID phoſphorus, . PHOSPHORUS. 
SOLID ae, (See te articles} SULPHUR. 3 
SOLIDITY, in phyſicks, a property of matter or body, 
whereby it excludes every other body from the place itſelf 
poſſeſſes. See SoLip. 3 | | 
. Solidity is a property common to all bodies, whether ſolid, or 
fluid. See MAaTTER,—lt is uſually called zmpenetrability ; 
but /olidity expreſſes it beſt ; as carrying ſomewhat more of 
poſitive ' with it than the other, which is a negative idea. 
See IMPENETRABILITY. Oe 
"The idea of /olidity, Mr. Locke obſerves; ariſes from the 
reſiſtance we find one body make to the entrance of another 
into its own place. —Selidity, he adds, ſeems the moſt exten- 
ſive property of body ; as being that whereby we conceive it 
to fill ſpace : it is diſtinguiſhed from mere pace, by this lat- 
ter not being capable of reſiſtance or motion. See SPACE.. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from hardneſs, which is only a firm cohe- 
ſion of the ſolid parts, ſo as they may not eafily change their 
ſituation. See HaRDNEss. | 
The difficulty of changing ſituation, gives no more ſolidity 
to the hardeſt body than the ſofteſt ; nor is a diamond a jot 
more ſolid than water.—By this we diſtinguiſh the idea 
of the extenſion of body, from that of the extenſion of 
ſpace : that of body, - is the continuity or coheſion of ſolid, 
- ſeparable, moveable parts; that of ſpace, the continuity 
of unſolid, inſeparable, immoveable parts. See ExTEN- 
SION. 
The Carteſians however, will, by all means, deduce” ſolidi- 
tz, or, as they call it, :mpenetrability, from the nature of 
extenſion ; and contend, that the idea of the former, is 
contained in that of the latter; and hence argue againſt a 
vacuum. —Thus, ſay they, one cubic foot of extenſion can- 
not be added to another, without having two cubic feet of 
extenſion ; for each has in itſelf, all that is required to con- 
ſtitute that magnitude. And hence they conclude, that eve- 
ry part of ſpace is ſolid, or impenetrable ; inaſmuch as of its 
own nature it excludes all others. But the concluſion is falle, 
and the inſtance they give follows from this, that the parts of 
ſpace are immoveable ; not from their being impenetrable or 
ſolid. See Vacuum, PLENUM, &c: RY 
SoLIpITY, in geometry, the quantity of ſpace contained in 
a ſolid body; called alſo the ſolid content, and the cube 
thereof. See CUBATURE. 255 . - 
The ſolidity of a cube, priſm, cylinder, or parallelepiped, is 
had by multiplying its baſis into its height. See CuBz, 
PRISsM, CYLINDER, c. 8 
The ſolidity of a pyramid or cone, is had by multiplying ei- 


octatdron, dodecatdron and icoſiẽdron. See TETRAEDRON, ther the whole bale into a third part of the height ; or the 


Cups, &c, 


: 


whole 


SOL 


| Whole heſght into a third part of the baſe, See PYRAMID 


and Cod k. 


To find the SoL1pITY of any irregular body. — Put the body in 


a hollow parallelepiped, and pour water or ſand upon it, and 
note the height of the water or ſand A B (Tab, Geometry, 
fig. 32.) then, taking out the body, obſerve at what height 
che water (or ſand when levelled) ſtands, as A C. Sub- 
tract A C from AB; the remainder will be B C. Thus is 
the irregular body reduced to a parallelepiped, whoſe baſe is 
FCGE; and altitude B C. To find the /ſolid:ty whereof, 
ſce PARALLELEPIPED. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. AB to be 8, and AC, 5 then will BC be 
3: ſuppoſe again, DB, 12, DE, 4; then will the /olid:ty 
of the irregular body be found 144. 

If the body be ſuch, as that it cannot be well laid in ſuch 
a kind of channel; e. gr. if it be required to meaſure the 
folidity of a ſtatue, as it ſtands; a quadrangular priſm or pa- 
rallelepiped is to framed over it: the reſt as before. 


To find the SoLIDITY of a hollow body.—If the body be not 


comprized in the number of regular bodies; its ſolidity is 
found as in the preceding problem. If it be a parallelepiped, 
priſm, cylinder, ſphere, pyramid or cone; the ſolidity, firſt 
of the whole body, including the cavity, then that of the 
cavity, which is ſuppoſed to have the ſame figure with the 

ody itſelf, is to be found, according to the reſpective me- 
thods delivered under PARALLELEPIPED, PRISM, &c.— 
For the latter being ſubtracted out of the former, the re- 
mainder is the ſolidity of the hollow body required. 


SOCLIDITY, in architecture, is applied both to the conſiſtence 


of the ground whereon the foundation of a building is laid; 
and to a maſſive of maſonary, of extraordinary thickneſs, 
without any cavity within. — The /ol:dity of the Egyptian 
pyramids is inconceivable. Sce PYRAMID. 


SOLIDS, in anatomy, Sc. denote all the continuous, and 


continent, parts of the body ; thus called, in oppoſition to 
the fuids or parts contained therein. See Body, PART and 
FLu1p. 
Of the ſo/id kind, are the bones, cartilages, ligaments, 
membranes, fibres, muſcles, tendons, arteries, veins, nerves, 
glands, lymphæducts and lacteals. See Bone, CAarT1- 
LAGE, LIGAMENT, c. 
Notwithſtanding the great number and appearance of the 
ſolids of the body; we find from the microſcope, injections, 
veſicatories, atrophies, &c, that the ſolid parts are exceed- 
ingly ſmall and inconſiderable, in compariſon of the fluids. 
ay, it is almoſt demonſtrable, from a conſideration of the 
riſe and generation of the veſſels, and the reſolution of the 


_ greateſt veſſels into their ſmalleſt conſtituent ones, that the 


whole maſs of ſolids in the body, conſiſts merely of fibres, 
as their common elements. See FIBRE and STAMINA, 

In effect, the whole maſs of ſolids as well as fluids, a minute 
ſtamen or animalcule only excepted, aroſe from a very ſubtile 


fluid colliquament, not unlike the nervous juice; as is ſhewn | 


by Malpighi, in his treatiſe de Ove Incubato. See Edd. 


"The white of the egg never nouriſhes, till, from its natural 
thickneſs, it have been brought, by incubation, through in- | 


numerable degrees of fluidity, to become ſubtile enough to 
enter the minute veſicles of the ſtamen or ſeed. The firſt, 
ſoft, tender ſc/:ds ariſing from this ſubtile humour paſs through 


infinite, intermediate degrees, ere they arrive at their utmoſt 
ſolidity. See GENERATION. 


All the lid, therefore, in our bodies (unleſs any one will be 
ſo nice as to except the firſt ſtamen) only differ from the flu- 


ids, out of which they ariſe, by their reſt, coheſion and fi- 
gure; and a fluid particle will become fit to form a part of 
a ſolid, as ſoon as there is a force ſufficient to effect its co- 
heſion with the other /ol:4 parts. See NUTRITION. 


SOLIDUS. See the article AuREus. 
SOLILOQUY, SorL1iLoqQuium, a reaſoning or diſcourſe, 


which a man holds with himſelf. See MoNOoLOG uE. 
Papias ſays, that fol:loquy is properly a diſcourſe by way of 
anſwer to a queſtion that a man has propoſed to himſfelt. 
Seliloquies are become very common things on the modern 
ſtage; yet can nothing be more inartificial or more unnatu- 
ral, than an actor's making long ſpeeches to himſelf, to con- 
vey his intentions, &c. to the audience. 
Where ſuch diſcoveries are neceſſary to be made, the Poet 
ſhould rather take care to give the dramatic perſons ſuch con- 
fidants, as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt thoughts; by 
which means, they will be more naturally conveyed to the 
audience. Vet is even this a ſhift, an accurate poet would 
not be found to have occaſion for. | 
The uſe and abuſe of ſoliloquies, is well delivered by the duke 
of Buckingham, in the following lines : 

Soliloquies, had need be very few, 

Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too. 

Our lovers talking to arr pers for want 

Of others, make the pit their confidant : 

Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 

They truſt a friend, only to tell it us. — 


80 LIS via. Sec the article VIA. | 
SOLITARY, SorirarIvs, ſomething retired, or in pri- 


vate; remote from the company, or commerce of others of 


the ſame ſpecies. Sce Monk, HERMTT, ANACHORET, 
SES * 


REecpusEs Cc. 


1 


SOL 


SOLITATY column, is a column that ſtands alone: * 
lick place ; as the Trajan column.. See C0 wy x im any pubs 


* N. 
SOLITARY worm, SOLIUM, tema, or lumbricus latus, is 
- worm ſometimes found in the inteſtines, 


and which! 
the only one of the kind; as commencing To, 3 . 
rus, and extending thence, the whole le £705 


lx . > n h of the ? 
{tines ; ſo that there is no room for another, 1 * Wan. 
SOLITARIES, is alſo a denomination of the nuns of St Pere 
« Feter 


of Alcantara, inſtituted in 1676, b * 
when abbot of Notre dam de F 1 en Garderin 
The deſign of their inſtitute is to imitate th 
tent life of St, Peter of Alcantara; keep a continual f 
lence, never open their mouths to any body but themſely 8 
employ their time wholly in ſpiritual exerciſes, and leave * 
temporal concerns to a number of maids, who have a warts 
cular ſuperior in a ſeparate part of the monaſtery.— The L 
ways go bare-footed, without ſandals, gird themſelyes ith 
SOLITAURILIA, in andi 
„in antiquity, See Svovera 
SOLICITOR, or dere \SOLLICITATOR, aa. 
ſon employed to follow, and take care of other perſons ſuit; 
depending in courts of law, or equity ; formerly allowed 


e ſevere, pem- 


frequently uſed to others, to the great increaſe of champar- 
ty, and maintenance. See ATTORNEY. 

The king has a SOLICITOR general, who holds his office b 
patent, during the king's pleaſure.— The attorney general 
and he, had anciently a right to their writs of ſummons, to 
ſit in the lords houſe on ſpecial occaſions, till the 1 3 Car, II. 
ſince which, they have almoſt conſtantly been choſen mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons. 

The ſolicitor general has the care and concern of managt 7 
the king's affairs, and hath fees for pleading, beſides other 
fees ariſing by patents, &c. He hath his attendance on the 

. privy council; and the attorney general, and he, were 
anciently reckoned among the officers of the exchequer : 


courts. | 

SOLICITATION of gravity, i 

SOLICITATION of 8 ON {Sec PARACENTRIC. 

SOLSTICE, SoLsTiTIUM, in aſtronomy, the time when 
the ſun is one of the ſolſtitial points; that is, when he is 
at his greateſt diftance from the equator, which is 23 degrees 
and a half: thus called, becauſe he then appears to Hand jtill, 
and not to change his place in the degrees of the zodiac, 
any way : an appearance owing to the obliquity of our 
ſphere, and which thoſe who live under the equator are ſtran- 
gers to. See SOLSTITIAL and PoINTSs. 

The /ol/t:ces are two, in each year; the æſival or ſummer 
ſolſtice, and the hyemal or winter ſolſtice. 8 

The ſummer Sols TIck, is when the ſun is in the tropic of 
cancer; Which is on the 11th of June; when he makes 
the longeſt day. See TRopic and Dx. 

The winter SoLsTICE, is when he enters the firſt degree of 
capricorn; which is on the 11th of December ; when he, 
begins to return towards us, and makes the ſhorteſt day. 
This is to be underſtood, as in our northern hemiſphere ; for 
in the ſouthern, the ſun's entrance into capricorn, makes 

the ſummer ſol/tice, and that into cancer, the winter ſolſtice, 
See ECLIPTIC, SUMMER, WINTER, Sc. 4 

SOLSTITIAL points, are thoſe points of the ecliptic, 
whereby the ſun's aſcent above the equator, and his deſcent 

below it, are terminated. See'EcLipTic, SUN, &c. 

The firſt point, which is in the beginning of the firlt degree 
of cancer, is called the H or ſummer point; and the 
later, which is in the beginning of the firſt point of Capri- 
corn, the winter point, See SQLSTICE.—T he ofa points, 
are diametrically oppoſite to each other. See POINT. . N 

SOLSTITIAL colure, is that which paſſes through the 22 
points. See COLURE. | | dee 

SOLUBLE, in medicine, loeſe, or apt to go to ſtool, 
\LAXATIVE, STOOL, c. 8 | 

SOLUBLE tartar, is a kind of falt chymically prepared, 
boiling eight ounces of eream of tartar, with four of f 

ſalt of tartar, See TARTAR, : | 

SOLVENT, the fame with difolvent. See Dissor ENT. 

SOLUTIO continui, or SOLUTION of continuity, Ln os f 
by phyſicians, &c. to expreſs a diſorder common to the ſolld 
parts of the body, wherein their natural coheſion is N 
as by a wound, or other cauſe. See CONTINUUM) 4M 1 
If chis happen to a ſimple, ſimilar part of the body; 3 
called, ſimply, ſolutio continui,—If to a compound, — 2 2 
nical part, it acquires a gx denomination, Fo How 
nature of the part, the difference of the cauſe, or the re, 
ner of application; as, a wound, rupture, fl ractur 3 5 
fiſſure, contuſion, ulcer, corroſion, dilaceration, exfalia * ni 
ries, &c. See WounD, RAPTURE, FRACTURE) 5 "4 

SOLUTION, SoLuTo, in algebra and geometry) ; 
anſwering of a queſtion ; or reſolving any problem 1 
See RESOLUTION, PROBLEM, ©&c. 


cle, and that of the. duplicature of the _ ugh 
are held impoſſible. See Qy ADRATURE YE 


TURE. „ SoLU- 
* - 


only to nobility, whoſe menial ſervants they were; but noy | 


they have audience, and come within the bar in all other 


The ſolution of the problem of the quadrature of the CV 
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Sor urton of continuity, in chirurgery. See SOLUTIO cen. 


tin. in phyſicks, the reduction of a ſolid, or firm bo- 


2 of — a fluid ſtate, by means of ſome menſtruum. Sec 


MgnsTRUUM. 


Solution 18 frequently confounded with what we otherwiſe call | 


i: but there is a difference. See Diss0LUTION. 
na chymiſtry, is ſometimes uſed for the — 
* reduction of a natural body into its chymical principles. 
INCIPLE and ANALYSIS. | | 
* ſenſe, ſolution is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
n. See RESOLUTION. _ 
LU TIE, boſeing, or laxative. See LAXATIVE. 
SoLUTIVE diaprunum. See the article DIAPRUNUM. 
SOMNAMBULI *, or SOMNAMBULONES, an appellation 
wen to people, who walk in their ſleep ; more uſually called 
— See NocTAMBULI. _ v0 
„Ahe word is formed from the Latin, /amnus, ſleep, and am 


5 Ik. l 
<OMNIFEROUS. See the article SOPORIFEROUS. 


ENTUM coma. See the article Coma. . 
30 "nn NG term, applied to a maſs wilds copiers? in 
clation he bears to his parents. See Y ATHER, 
The children of the king of England, are called ſons and 
daughters of England. See King, The eldeſt ſor is born 
duke of Cornwal, and created prince of Wales. See PRINCE. 
The younger ſons are called cadets. See CADET. ; 
The king of France's children were anciently called le, 
and filles de France, ſons and daughters of France; and the 
grand-children, petits fils, and petites filles de France. At 


preſent, the daughters are called mes-dames, and the grand- | 


daughters, mes-demoiſelles de F * 
Natural Sox, 5 As TARO. 
Adoptive SON, { See the articles} ApoprIvE. : 
Son of God, is a term uſed in various ſenſes, in holy ſcrip- 
ture, as 15. For the Word, or ſecond perſon in the bleſſed 


trinity; who is thus called, with reſpect to the manner of | 


his generation: as being begotten of the Father. See GE- 
NERATION, c. | | 

| Him, the orthodox believe to be co-eternal, and co-equal 
with the Father ; and to have been with him, the eternal 
principle and ſource of the Holy Spirit. See TriniTY, Cc. 
The appellation Sen, is applied to him, both before and after 
his incarnation.— Thus we ſay, The Son of God created the 
world; the Son of God was incarnate, and lived 33 years on 
earth, S e. | | 
2%. Several creatures are alſo called Sons of Gd; not as be- 
ing ſo by nature and generation, but on divers other accounts, — | 
Thus the angels are called ſons of God by Job; in reſpect of 
their creation, adoption, &c. And great men are called 
ſons of God in the pſalms; as being his lieutenants ; or, the 
depoſitaries of his authority. Good men, and particularly 
the elect, are alſo called ſons of God, in various places of the 
ſacred writings. 

SON of man, is frequently uſed in ſcripture, to ſignify man; as 

expreſſing not only the nature of man, but his frailty. 
The expreſſion is very uſual among the Hebrews and Chal- 
deans : Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jeſus Chriſt, are particularly 
thus called ; the firſt once, and the two latter frequently. 
Sometimes, the phraſe ſon of man, is alſo uſed for the wicked 
and reprobate : in contradiſtinction to thoſe called /ons of 


od, 


SONATA, SvonaTA, in muſic, a piece or compoſition of | four verſes each, and two of three; the eight firſt verſes 


muſic, wholly executed by inſtruments; and which is, wi 
regard to the ſeveral kinds of inſtruments, what the cantata 
is in reſpect of voices. See Ca N TATA. 
The ſonata, then, is properly a grand, free, humorous com- 
poſition, diverſified with a great variety of motions and ex- 
preſſions, extraordinary and bold ſtrokes, figures, &c. And 
all this purely according to the fancy of the compoſer ; who, 
without confining himſelf to any general rules of counter- 
point, or to any fixed number or meaſure, gives a lopſe to 
his genius, runs from one mode, meaſure, &c. to another, 
* I fit. | | 
e nave ſonatas of I, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, and even 8 parts; 

but uſually they are e by a KT violin, or ith two 
violins and a thorough baſs for the harpſicord, and frequently 
a more figured baſs for the baſs-viol; &c, | 
There are a thouſand different ſpecies of ſonatas: but the 
enn 255 reduce them to three kinds. 

nate da chieſa, that is, ſonatas roper for church-muſic, 
which uſually begin with a ec 2 motion, ſuitable to 
the dignity and ſanctity of the : 


which they ſtrike into a briſker, gayer and richer man- 


g are what they more peculiarly call ſonatas. 


uonate da camera, or ſonatas for the chamber, are properly | 
for dancing; only compoſed | 


ſeries's of ſeveral little pieces, 
5 the ſame tune. — They uſually begin with a prelude, or 
ittle ſonata, 8 as an introduction to all the reſt: after- 
wards come the al emand, pavane, courant, and other ſeri- 


_ 2 5 then jigs, gavots, minuets, chacons, paſſecailles 


ee gayer airs : the whole compoſed in the ſame tone 


place and the ſervice ; after | 


SONG, in yeh 3 ap e 5 
Vor. H. N. ( Compoſition, conſiſting of fumple, 


| 


eaſy, natural verſes, ſet to a tune, in order to be ſung. See 
INGING. 
Each ſtanza of a ſong, is called a couplet. See STANZA 
and CouPLET. 
'The ſong bears a deal of reſemblance to the madrigal ; and 
more ta the ode, which is nothing but a ſong according to 
the ancient rules. See MADRIGAL and Ops. | 
Its object is uſually either wine or love ; whence M. le Brun 
defines a modern ſong, to be either a ſoft and amorous, or a 
briſk and bacchic thought, expreſſed in a few words. 
noon this hs to reſtrain it to too narrow bounds ; for we 
ave devout ſongs, ſatyrical ſongs, and panegyrical ſongs. 
But, be the ſong what it wh the verll 5s to . na- 
tural, flowing, and to contain a certain harmony, which 
neither ſhocks the reaſon nor the ear; and which unites po- 
etry and muſic agreeably together. 
Anciently, the only way of preſerving the memory of great 
and noble actions, was, by recording them in ſongs ; and in 
America there are ſtill people, who keep their whole hiſtory 
in ſongs. See DRUID. 


— 


SONG, in muſic, is applied in the general, to any ſingle piece 


of muſic, whether contrived for a voice, or inſtrument. See 
Mus1c and CoMPosITION. 

A ſong, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, may be compared to an ora- 
tion: for, as in this latter, there is a ſubject, viz. ſome per- 
ſon or thing the diſcourſe is referred to, and which is always 
to be kept in view throughout the whole; ſo, in every truly 
regular and melodious ſong, there is one note which regu- 
lates all the reſt; wherein the ſong begins, and at laſt ends, 
and which is, as it were, the principal matter, or muſical 


| ſubject, to be regarded in the whole courſe of the ſong.— 


And, as in the oration, there may be ſeveral diſtinct parts, 
which refer to particular ſubjects, yet muſt they have an evi- 
dent connection with the principal ſubject, which regulates 
the whole; ſo in melody, there may be ſeveral ſub-principal 
ſubjects, to which the different parts of the ſong may belong: 
but theſe are, themſelves, under the influence of the princi- 
pe: ject and muſt have a ſenſible connection with it.— 

is principal or fundamental note, is called the key of the 
ſong. See Kev. . 


Reſponſary Sox. See the article Responsary. 
SONNA “*, a book of Mahometan traditions, wherein all the 
orthodox muſſulmen are required to believe. See Mano- 


METANISM, TRADITION, Oc. 


The word ſignifies, in Arabic, the ſame with ma in the 
Hebrew, that is, /econd /aw, or, as the Jews call it, ora 
law. See Mis HNA. | 

The adherents to the ſonna are called ſonnites : and as among 
the Jews, there is a ſect of Caraites, who reject the tradi- 
tions as fables invented by the rabbins ; there are alſo ſectaries 
among the Mahometans, called Shiites, who reject the tradi- 
tions of the Sonnites ; as being only founded on the authority 
of an a phal book, and not derived to them from their 
legiſlator. * Ne CARAITE, RABBINIST, &c, 

There is the ſame enmity between the Sonnites and Shiites, 
as between the rabbiniſt Jews and the Caraites. The Shiites 
reproach the Sannites with obtruding the dreams of their doc- 
tors, for the word of God: and the Sonnites, in their turn, 
treat the Shiites as hereticks, who refuſe to admit the divine 
precepts, have corrupted the Alcoran, &c. 


SONNET, SoxtTrTo, in poetry, a kind of compoſition, con- | 


tained in fourteen verſes, viz. two ſtanzas or meaſures of 


being all in two rhymes. 

The /ornet is of Italian origin, and Petrarch is allowed to be 
the father : it is held the moſt difficult and artful of all poe- 
tical compoſitions ; as requiring the laſt accuracy and exact- 
neſs. It is to end with ſome pretty, ingenious thought : the 
cloſe to be particularly beautiful, or the ſonnet is naught. 


In Malherb, and ſome other French poets, we meet with 


ſonnets, where the two firſt ſtanzas are not in the ſame 
rhyme ; but they are held irregular ; and, in effect, great 
part of the merit of theſe pieces, conſiſts in a ſcrupulous ob- 
ſervation of the rules. 

Ronſard, Malherb, Maynard and Gombaut, have compoſed 
abundance of ſonnets; but among two or three thouſand, 
there are ſcarce two or three worth much. 

Paſquier obſerves, that du Bellai was the firſt who introduced 
ſonnets into France. But du Bellai himſelf ſays, that Melin 
de 8. Gelais, firſt converted the Italian ſonnets into French. 


SOOP. See the article Soup. 
SOOT, an earthy, volatile matter, ariſing from wood, coals, 


and other fuel, along with the ſmoak, by the action of fire; 
or rather, it is the ſmoak itſelf, fixed and gathered on the 
ſides of the chimney. See Smoak and fire. Key 
Soot is found an excellent manure for corn lands, eſpecially 
where the ſoil is cold. See MAnURING, . 

The dyers make conſiderable uſe of foot, for a kind of dun 
colour, which, it is true, has no agreeable ſmell ; but, in 
return has the property of. ſaving cloaths and other ſtuffs, 
from moths. See DYING. : 
Soor of frankincenſe, is the ſmalleſt and fineſt part of the in- 
- cenſe, called olibanum, or male incenſe z burnt aſter the man- 
ner of roſin to make lamp-black, Sce FRANKINCENSE. 


11 Bb ; Dioſcorides | 


so 


Moſcorides ſhews how to make a ſoot of butter, which has | 
ſeveral uſes in medicine. The ſoot found in the furnaces of | 


laſs-houſes, is uſed by painters. 

PE. See the article So ar. | 

SOPHI®, or Seri, a title or quality given to the emperor of 
Perſia ; importing as much as wiſe, ſage or philoſopher. 

* The title is by ſome ſaid tq have taken its riſe f.om a young 
ſhepherd thus named, who attained to the crown of Perſia in 
1370; others derive it from the /ophoi or ſages, anciently 
called mazi.—V oflius gives a different account of the word: 
ſophi, in Arabic, he obſerves, ſignifies ae; and adds, that 


it was applied by the Turks out of deriſion to the kings of | 


Perſia, ever fince el's time, becauſe, according to their 
ſcheme of religion, he is to wear no other covering on his 
head, but an ordinary, red, woollen ſtuff ; whence the Per- 
ſians are alſo called keze/baſchs, q. d. red-beads.---But Bochart 
aſſures us, that /ophi, in the original Perſian language, ſigni- 
fies one that is pure in his religion, and who prefers the ſer. 


vice of God in all things; and derives it from an order of | 


religious, called by the ſame name. See Soput's. 5 
The ſophi's value themſelves, and with ſome reaſon, of their 
illuſtrious extraction; the race being ſecond to none in the 
eaſt. They are deſcended in a right line from Houſſein, 
ſecond ſon of Ali, Mahomet's couſin, and Fathima, Maho- 
met's daughter. 3 
There is no prince in the world, whoſe authority is more 
abſolute than that of the ſepbi of Perſia: his power is not 
even limited by any laws he himſelf can make; but he ſuſ- 
pends, changes, and annuls them at pleaſure. 
Sopn1's *, or Sor EES, a kind of order of religious among 
the Mahometans in Perſia, anſwering to what are otherwiſe 
called derviſes, and among the Arabs and Indians, faguirs. 
Sce DERVISE and FAQUIR. | 
* Some will have them called , from a kind of coarſe cam- 
blet which they wear, called Sud, from the city Souf in Sy- 
ria, where it is principally manufactured. 
The more eminent of thoſe ſophi”s are complemented with 
the title ſcheit, that is reverend ; much as in Romiſh coun- 
tries, religious are called reverend fathers. 
Scheic ſophi, who laid the firſt foundation of the grandeur 
of the royal houſe of Perſia, was the founder, or rather the 
reſtorer of this order : Iſhmael, who conquered Perſia, 


was, himſelf, a ſophi, and valued himſelf on his being fo. | 
He choſe all the guards of his perſon from among the religi- | 


ous of this order; and would have all the great lords of his 
court ſophi”s. The king of Perſia is ſtill grand maſter of the 


order ; and the lords continue to enter into it, though it | 


be now fallen under great contempt. Pers 

The vulgar ſepbi's are now chiefly employed as uſhers, and 
attendants of the court; and even as executioners of juſtice ; 
the emperor laſt reigning, would not allow them, according 
to cuſtom, to gird the ſword on him. 

This negle&, into which the ſephi's are ſunk, has occaſioned 
the late emperors to diſuſe the title of ſophi, or ſei: how- 
ever, M. de la Croix is miſtaken, when he ſays, that they 


never bore it. 


SOPHISM, SEOGISMA, in logic, a captious, and fallacious 


reaſoning ; or an argument, which with ſome ſubtilty, car- 
ries much appearance of truth, but little ſolidity. See FAL 
LACY, 

A ſephiſm is, properly, an argument falſe at bottom, and 


only invented to amuſe and embarraſs the perſon to whom it 


is uſed. See SopHIST and ELENCHUS. 

SOPHISMS, or SOPHISTICAL arguments, among logicians, are 
more particularly ſuch as are not in form, or are founded on 
equivocals. of: 

As: You have every thing you have not loſt ; but you have not 
loft horns : therefore you have horns. 

SOPHIST*, SOSZTHZ, a perſon who frames ſophiſms ; 


that is, uſes ſubtile arguments, with deſign to deceive thoſe 


he would perſuade or convince. See SOPHISM and GyM- 
NOSOPHIST. | | | Weg: 

* The word is formed from the Greek, cg, wiſe ; or rather 

from gop:5ns, impoſtor, deceiver. n | 

'The term /ophi/?, which is now reproachful, was anciently 
honourable ; and carried a very innocent idea, St. Auguſtin 
obſerves, it ſignified a rhetor, or profeſſor of eloquence : 
ſuch as were Lucian, Athenæus, Libanius, Cc. 
Suidas, and after him, Olar, Celfius, in an expreſs diſſer- 
tation on the Greek ſ/ophi/ts, tells us, that the appellation 
was applied indifferently to all who excelled in any art, . or 
ſcience ; whether divines, lawyers, phyſicians, poets, orators, 
or muſicians. —But this ſeems to be ſtretching the ſenſe of 
the word without all meaſure : it is poſſible a rhetor might 
have made verſes, &c, but that it was on account of his 
poetical talent, that he was denominated ſephiſi, is what we 
_ fee no reaſon to? apprehend, However, Solon is the firſt 
who appears to have ever bore the appellation ; which is given 


vw „„ 


SORITES*®, £QPEITHS, in rhetoric, &c. 


wt +4. 4 - 
* 4 
\ «af 
* : 


Cicero ſays, that the title ſephiſta was given to ſ 
feſſed philoſophy with . 8 aria 
make a trade of it, by running from town to town, to a 
their deceitful ſcience.—A ſophi/?, therefore, was then, as 
now, a rhetor, or logician, who makes it his buſineſs wen. 
ſnare and perplex people, by frivolous diſtinctions, vain rea. 
ning * 2 Ts | 
othing has conduced more to the increaſing of the n 
of pb he than the contentious ſchool philoſophy : — 
are there taught to puzzle and obſcure the truth, by barba- 
rous, unintelligible terms ; as antipredicaments, great and 
little logicals, quiddities, &c, 
The title /ophi/# was given to Rabanus Maurus, by way 
of eminence.—John Hinton, a modern Engliſh ſcholaſtic 
prey endeavoured alfo to procure the ſplendid title of 
55 7/ͤl. 


SOPHISTICATION, in chymiſtry, alchymy, Sc. a term 


particularly applied to the counterfeit works of fraudulent al- 
chymiſts, who uſe indirect means of whitening copper, gild- 
ing filver, and giving other ſuperficial tinctures; as allo of 
making augmentations by divers mixtures, and other illegal 
operations, to delude thoſe, at whoſe expence they are em- 
ployed. See ALcyyMy, ALCHYMIsT, TRANSMUTA 
TION, PROJECTION, PHILOSOPHER's ſtone, &c. | 
Henee the term is alſo applied to merchandizes, and other 
py adulterated, mixed or altered by the deceit of the ſeller. 

ee ADUVLTERATION. | 
Mufe, at preſent, is almoſt all ſophiſticated, as well as Be- 
zoard, balm of Gilead, lapis lazuli, and other valuable drugs. 
Canary wines are ſophi/ticated on the place, before ever 
they come near our ports. 


SOPORIFIC®, or SorPoRIFEROUs, a medicine that has 


the faculty of procuring fleep. See SLEEP.—Such are opi- 
um, laudanum, c. See Opxum, Laupanun, Oc. 

The word is formed from the Latin, fopor, ſleep.— The 

Greeks, in lieu hereof, uſe the word hypnotic. See Hyp- 


NOTIC., 


SOPOROUS, /hepy or drowſy diſeaſes, are the coma or ca- 


taphora, lethargy and carus, which rather appear to differ in 
reſpect of more or leſs, than as to their efſence.—In this 
they all agree, that they induce a morbihc ſweat. See 
Coma, Carvs, LETHARGY, Oc. 


SORBON, or Sox BONNE, the houſe or college of the fa- 


culty of theology, eſtabliſhed in the univerſity of Paris. See 
UNIVERSITY, FacuLTy, Oc. 

It was founded in 1252, by St. Louis, or rather by Robert 
de Sorben his confeſſor and almoner ; firſt, canon of Cam- 
bray, and afterwards of the church of Paris; who gave his 
own name to it; which he himſelf took from the village of 
Sorbon, or Serbon, near Sens, where he was born. 
The foundation was laid in 1250; queen Blanche, in the 
abſence of her huſband, furniſhing him with a houſe which 
had formerly been the palace of Julian the apoſtate, whereot 
ſome remains are till ſeen, —Afterwards, the king gave him 
all the houſes he had in the ſame place, in exchange for ſome 
others in another. 

The college has been, ſince, magnificently rebuilt by the 
cardinal de Richelieu. The deſign of its inſtitution, was for 
the uſe of poor ſtudents in divinity. 

There are lodgings in it for 36 doctors, who are ſaid to be 


of the ſociety of the Sorbonne. Thoſe admitted into it without 


being doctors, are ſaid to be of the hoſpitality of the Sorbonne. 
Six regent doctors hold lectures every day, for an hour and 
half each : three in the morning, and three in the afternoon. 
See Doc rox. 


SoRBON is alſo ufed in the general, for the whole faculty of 


theology at Paris; in regard the aſſemblies of the whole body 
are held in the booſe * Sorbon: and that the bachelors 
of the other houſes of the faculty, as the houſe of Navarre, 
&c, come here to hold their ee or act, for being 
admitted doctor in divinity. e FACULTY. 


SORCERY, the crime of witchcraft, or divination by the 


aſſiſtance of evil ſpirits. - See Maczc, WyTCHCRAFT and 
DIvINATION. _ | K 7 
Some hold forcery to be properly what the — — 
ſertilegium, or divination by means of ſortes or t5. | 
SORTES. © N | | 


My lord Coke, 3d In/t. fol. 44. deſcribes a foreerer, gui 


utitur ſertibus & incantationibus dæmonum. Sorcery i8 felony» . 


is ſaid- te branch 
by tat. 1* Jac. In the mirror, ſorcery is ſaid-to be a branc 
of hereſy ; and by ſtat. 12. Car. 15 it is excepted out of the 
prom pardons. 
0 
d 


rcery was a thing formerly very common z at _ 4 | 


of thoſe ages made it paſs for ſuch; and people i 
fered frequently for it. In a more knowing and leſs believing 
e, it is out of doors. | 
In effect, the moſt probable opinion is, that the ſeveral 


| graring inſtances of ſorcery we meet withal, in our dd” 


ks and hiſtorians, if well enquired into, would be found, 


at bottym, no other than artful poiſonings. See FASCL 
pms we 5 1 8 
SORDID lers. e the artic 3 b 


| minutely 
ndually; ee e l 


1 


wherein a number of propoſitions are g 


\ 


by 


80 


laid together 3 and ſomething inferred from the whole.— 


Whence Cicero calls it ſyllogiſmus acervatus, an accumula- 


1. Ts Sd is formed from the Greek cg, cumulas, heap. 


iſtocles, to prove, 
that merry argument of Themi , 
— bis little ſon, under ten years old, governed the whole 
d. Thus: my ſon governs his mother ; his mother me ; 
17 Athenians; the Atlienians the Greeks; Greece * 
mands Europe; Europe the whole world: therefore my ſon 
ds the whole world. 
This method of diſputing prevailed much among the ſto- 
icks; eſpecially with Zeno, and Chryſippus. But it 1s very 
captious, and ſophiſtical. 


I habit of a horſe's body, ariſing from ſome 

2 bt gee 7 looſening and ſolution of the continuity 

of the parts, which according to the various circumſtances 

thereof, acquires various names, as 7 wound, ulcer, 
Iſion, cr excoriation, c. a 

SORTE NI a method of deciding dubious 

caſes, where there appears no ground for a preference, by re- 


i tickets, &c. See CHANCE. . 

The anche ortes or lots, were inſtituted by God himſelf ; 
and in the books of the Old Teſtament, we meet with di- 
vers ſtanding and perpetual laws, and divers particular com- 
mands, preſcribing and regulating the uſe thereof. Thus the 
ſcripture informs us, that the lot fell on St. Matthias, when 
a ſucceſſor to Judas in the apoſtolate was to be choſen. And 
our Saviour's garment itſelf, was caſt lots for. Sorriti ſunt 
Chriſti veſtem. 

The ade Præneſtinæ, were famous among the Greeks, 
The method of theſe was to put a great number of letters, 
or even whole words into an urn ; to ſhake them together, 
and throw them out; and whatever ſhould chance to be made 
out in the arrangement of letters, &c. compoſed the anſwer 
of this oracle. Sams; / 

In what repute ſoever, this method of divination might, 
anciently, have been, M. Dacier obſerves, that in Cicero's 
time its credit was low; inſomuch that none but the credu- 
lous populace had recourſe to it. ; 

In lieu of this, another kind of ſortes was introduced into 
Greece and Italy, which was to take ſome celebrated poet, 
as Homer, or Euripides, or Virgil, to open the book, and 
whatever firſt preſented itſelf to the eye upon opening, was 
taken for the ordinance of heaven. This made what they 


ſucceeded to the uſe of the ſortes Præneſtinæ. 
This ſuperſtition paſſed hence into chriſtianity z and the Chri- 
ſtians took their ſortes out of the books of the Old and 
New Teſtament. The firſt paſſage that preſented itſelf, upon 
opening a book of ſcripture, was eſteemed the anſwer of 
_ God himfelf. 
If the firſt paſſage did not happen to be any thing to the pur- 
poſe for which the ſortes were conſulted, another book was 
opened; till a paſſage were met withal, that might be taken 
for an anſwer. This was called fortes ſanctorum. 
St. Auguſtin does not diſapprove of this method of learning 
futurity, provided it be not uſed for worldly purpoſes ; and 
owns he has practiſed it himſelf. 
Gregory of Tours adds, that the cuſtom was, firſt to lay the 
Bible on the altar, and to pray the Lord, that he would diſ- 
cover by it what was to come to paſs. | 
Inſtances of the uſe of the ſortes ſanforum are very frequent 
in hiſtory. Heraclius, Mr. Fleury tells us, in his war againſt 
Coſroes, to learn where he ſhould take up his winter-quar- 
ters, purified his army for three days, and then opened the 


ters, was in Albania, | 

Gilbert of Nogent, informs us, that in his time, that is, 
about the beginning of the XIIch century, the cuſtom was 
at the conſecration of biſhops, to conſult the ſortes ſanctorum, 
to learn the ſucceſs, fate, Ic. of their epiſcopate. | 
The practice is founded on a ſuppoſition, that God preſides 


lap ; but the diſpoſing thereof is of the Lord. 
In effect, many divines hold, that the lot is conducted in a 
particular manner by providence ; that it is an extraordi 


ate revelation.—The ſortes ſanctorum, owever, were con- 
demned by the council of Agda in 506, at the time they 
were be nl to take footing in France, c. 
SORTI EGE, SorTILEGIUM, a kind of divination by 
ſortes, or lots. See SoRCERY and Soker Es. 


SOTERIA *, in antiquity, ſacrifioes offered to the gods, in 


dee SACRIFICE, 


The word is formed from the 


he term is alſo applied to poeti ; 
an en, Se bs Ps e e. 


poſed ſoterig. rſt, who appears to have com- 


Our Latin poets give the ſame name 
ure, to give thanks to God or 


Greek, crup, ſaviour. 


to poems in Latin verſe, 


SORRANCES, among farriers, ſignify two things, VIZ. ei- 


ferring the deciſion to chance: as in caſting of dice, draw- | 


called the ſortes Homerice, and ſortes Virgilianæ; which 


goſpels, and found the place appointed for his winter-quar- | 


Wer the ſortes; and on Prov. xvi. 33. The lot is caſt into the | 


manner wherein God' declares his will by a kind of immedi- | 
gratitude for their having delivered a perſon from danger. 


| the ſaints, for having pre- 
erved them on any occaſion: F. Petavius being delivered 


8 OU 


from a dangerous diſeaſe, by tlie interceſſion, as he ſuppoſed, 
of St. Genevieve, compoſed that fine piece in honour of that 
faint, ſtill extant under the title of ſoterig. 

SOU. See the article Sol. "67 

SOVERAIGN, ſupreme ; the chief and higheſt Being ; or 
the Almighty : a term, in ſtrictneſs, only agglicable to God. 
The word is French ſeuverain, which 2 derives fur- 
ther from the Latin, ſuperior, the firſt in any thing, or he 
who is ſuperior to the reſt. Hence | | 

In the ancient French cuſtoms, we meet with ſovernign ma- 
ſter of the houſhold ; ſoveraign maſter of the foreſts; ſoveraign 
maſter of the treaſury. Under Charles VI. the title ſoveraign 
was given to bailifts and ſeneſchals, with regard to their ſu- 
periority over prevots, and chatelains. 

SOVERAIGN, with regard to men, is applied to kings, and 
princes who are ſupreme and independent, and hold of none 
but God, and their ſword. See KING, PRINCE, Oc. 

The authority of a ſoveraign is only bounded by the laws of 
God, of nature, and the fundamental laws of the ſtate, 

SOVERAIGN is alſo a title given to ſuch as are inveſted with 
certain rights and prerogatives, which belong only to ſeve- 
raigns : as, the power of coining money; ſending agents to 
diets, to treat of war and peace, &c. | 
In which ſenſe, the feudatories of the empire, and the tri- 
butaries of the grand ſeignior, are called overaigns. 

SOVERAIGN is alſo applied to courts and judges, who have a 
power from a prince, to decide the proceſſes of his ſubjects 
without appeal, or in the laſt reſort. 

At Paris there are five ſoveraign companies; the parliament, 
the chamber of accompts, the court of aids, the grand coun- 
cil, and the court of monies. 

In England, we have but one ſeveraign court; the houſe of 
lords. See CourT, PEER, &c. | 

SOUL, anima, a ſpirit incloſed in an organized body. See 

SPIRIT and Bopy. 

Many of the ancient philoſophers aſſerted an anima mundi, a 
ſoul which moved and animated the machine of the uni- 
verſe, and gave action to all natural cauſes. This doctrine, 
Plato handles very fully in his Timæus. See Anima 
Mono. | 
Others have given particular ſouls to all the heavenly bodics, 
the ſun, ſtars, earth, &c. to regulate their motions. See 
ANIMAL, SUN, STAR, PLANET, EARTH, &c. 
The philoſophers, many of them, allow of two, and others 
of three kinds of ſouls, viz. a | 

Rational Sour, which they hold to be divine, and infuſed by 
the breath of God. See REason. 

Irrational or ſenſitive Soul, which man has in common with 


brutes, and which is formed out of the elements. See Sex- 
SITIVE, i aſs 


Vegetative Soul, which we have in common with plants; and 


which, as the firſt is the principal of reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, or that in .us which thinks and underſtands; and the 
ſecond, the principle of life; fo this third is the principle of 
growth, nutrition and vegetation. See VEGETATIVE, Sc. 
The Epicureans took the ſubſtance of the /oz/, we mean of 
the rational ſoul, to be a ſubtile air, compoſed of their atoms, 
or primitive corpuſcles. See ATOM. 
The ſtoicks held it to be a flame or portion of heavenly 
light, See FIRE, LicuTt, FLAME, Hear, &c. 
Spinoſa and his followers,. allowing only of one kind of ſub- 
ſtance, viz. matter, maintain the /oz/ to be of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with the body, viz. material. See SUBSTANCE and 
SPINOSISM. | 85 | 
The Carteſians make thinking the eſſence of the ſoul! ; and 
from this principle, deduce its immateriality and immortali- 
ty.— But the principle is falſe ; nor is there any need to define 
the ſoul a ſubſtance that thinks, to prove it immortal. It is 
enough, that the ſou! be capable of thinking; and that it 
produce its own thoughts, without making thinking its eſ- 
' ſence. It is no more eſſential to the r to think than to 
will: for a thing I can conceive the ſou! without, cannot be 
its eſſence. See THouGHT, Oc. 
Again, if thought be the eſſence of the _ as a thing can- 
not produce itſelf, its own being, or eſſence; the ſoul does 
not produce its own thought, nor its own will : and thus 1s 


it brought to the condition of brutes, or even of inanimate ' 


bodies, without any action, any liberty, &c. an 

If the Carteſians only mean this of the faculty of thinking; 
they do wrong even to call this the eſſence of the ſoul. It is 
no more its eſſence, than the faculty of willing is. And we 
conceive ſomething in the ſoz, prior to both thoſe facultics. 
See THINKING and CARTESIAN. | : 
The ſoul is a ſpiritual ſubſtance, proper to inform, or ani- 
mate a human body, and by its union with this oy" to 
conſtitute a reaſonable animal, or man. This is its eſſence; 
and this its definition. _ e e 

It muſt be owned, the Carteſians prove the ſpirituality and 
immortality of the ſoul, from its thinking exceedingly well: 
but they are nct to have the honour of this proof, as their 
own invention. A!l the t philoſophers uſed it. before 
them, and uſe it ſtill, See IMMORTALITY. | 

The philoſophersare not at all agreed, as to the manner where- - 


in the ſoul _ in the body. Some hold - ng Sema 
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throughout every part thereof. Others ſay it influences, and | 


acts on every part of the body, though it has its princi- 
= reſidence in ſome particular part, called the ſenſory. See 
ENSORY. | 
This principal part, Des Cartes maintains, is the pineal gland 
of the brain, where all the nerves terminate, Cc. See 
PINEAL gla | 8b 
Borri, a milaneſe phyſician, in a letter to Bartholine, de 
ortu cerebri & uſu medico, aſſerts, that in the brain is found a 
certain, very ſubtile, fragrant juice, which is the principal 
ſeat or reſidence of the reaſonable ſoul ; and adds, that the 
ſubtilty and fineneſs of the ſoul, depends on the temperature 
of this liquor, rather than on the ſtructure of the brain, to 
which it is uſually aſcribed. This liquor, we conceive, muſt 
be the ſame with what is uſually called the nervous juice, or 
animal ſpirits. The conſtitution whereof, is, doubtleſs, of 
reat importance, with regard to the faculties of the ſoul. 
See SPIRIT. 
Mr. Locke diſtinguiſhes two principal faculties or powers of 


* 


the rational or human foul, viz, perception and willing, See 


PowER and FACULTY. | 1 9 
To theſe, other philoſophers add others; as ſenſation, liberty, 


memory, imagination, and habit. See UNDERSTANDING, 


WIIIL, SENSATION, LIBERTY, &c. 
The myſtic divines diſtinguiſh two principal parts in the 
foul : the ſuperior part, which comprehends the underſtand- 
ing and the will; and the inferior part, which comprehends 
imagination and ſenſation. 'Thus, fay they, Jeſus Chriſt was 
happy on the croſs in his upper part, and ſuffered in his lower 
part. The lower part did not communicate to the upper, 
either its troubles, or its failings ; nor the upper to the lower, 
its peace or beatitude. From this diſtinction, the quietiſts 
take in hand to maintain, that whatever paſſes contrary to 
good morals, in the lower part of the ſou!, is not contrary 
to the purity of the upper part, inaſmuch as the will has no 
ſhare therein. 
As to the ſoul of brutes, the Carteſians, and ſome others, 
deny its exiſtence, in the common ſenſe of the word ſoul ; 
that is, they ſtrip it of all the properties or faculties of the 
human ſoul and the Peripateticks, on the contrary, inveſt 
it with the greateſt part of them. 
In man, a particular agitation of the fibres of the brain is 
accompanied with a ſenſation of heat; and a certain flux of 
animal ſpirits towards the heart, and viſcera, is followed by 
love or hatred. | 
Now the Peripateticks maintain, that brutes feel the ſame 
heat, and the ſame paſſions, on the ſame occaſions : that they 
have the ſame averſion for what incommodes them, and, in 
the general, are capable of all the paſſions, and all the ſenſa- 
tions we feel. 
"The Carteſians deny they have any perceptions or notices at 
all; that they feel any pain or pleaſure ; or love or hate any 
thing. The ground of their opinion is, that they allow of 
nothing in brutes, but what is material, and that they deny 
ſenſations, and paſſions to be any properties of matter. Some 
of the Peripateticks, on the other hand, maintain matter, 
when ſubtilized, framed, ranged and moved in a certain 
manner, to be capable of ſenſation and paſſion ; that beaſts 
may feel and perceive, by means of the animal ſpirits, which 
are a matter thus modified; and that the human ſoul itſelf, 
only becomes capable of ſenſation and paſſion, by means 
means thereof. See SENSATION and PASSION. 
But we muſt own it very difficult, to reconcile the idea we 
have of matter, with what we have of thought; to conceive 
that matter figured in any manner, whether in a ſquare, a 
ſphere, or an oval, ſhould be pleaſure, pain, heat, colour or 
ſmell; or to conceive that matter, however agitated, whe- 
ther in a circle, a ſpiral, parabola or ellipſis, ſhould be love, 
hatred or joy, — ſurpaſſes our endeavours. 
The maintainers of the contrary opinion, urge that appear- 
ance of ſenſe, of fear, caution, love for their young, admi- 
rable ſagacity, both for their own preſervation and that of 
their ſpecies, viſible through the whole brute creation. And, 
it is true, all the actions of beaſts plainly expreſs an under- 
ſtanding; for every thing that is regular, expreſſes it; even 
a machine or watch expreſſes it: and a plant much more; 
the radicle of the ſeed turning downwards, and the ſtem up- 
wards, whatever ſituation the ſeed is ſown in: the young 
plant, knitting from ſpace to ſpace, to ſtrengthen it; its put- 
ting forth prickles, &c. to defend it, &c. mark a great un- 
derſtanding. All the motions of plants and brutes plainly 
diſcover an intelligence; but the intelligence does not reſide 
in the matter thereof: it is as diſtin& from the beaſt or plant, 
as that which ranged the wheels of the watch, is diſtinct from 
the watch itſelf. See UNDERSTANDING, c. 


For, in effect, this intelligence appears infinitely great, infi- | 


nitely wiſe, infinitely powerful ; ,and the ſame which formed 
us in our mother's womb, which gave us our growth, &c.. 
Thus, in brutes, there is not either underſtanding or /oul, in 
the ſenſe we generally uſe the word: they eat without plea- 
ſure, cry without pain, grow without knowing it. They 
fear nothing; know nothing; and if they act in ſuch man- 
ner, as ſhews underſtanding ; it is becauſe God having made 
them, to preſerve them, has formed their bodies ſo as to avoid 
whatever might hurt them, mechanically, e 
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Otherwiſe 2 mught be faid, that there 
ing in the vileſt inſet,” nay, in the ſmalleſt ora; | 
; the moſt knowing of men; "for it is evident, Tithe: 7 4 
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3 Curt, 
Migration of Sous, {See wo artieles} 3 


SoUL's cheat, a legacy ancient! eathed at their 
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| „Sous, a perception of the ſoul, commun: 

by means of the ear; or, 5 effect of a don of * 
ang a N motion conſequent thereon, | 
ence to the circumambient fluid, and pro 
it to the organs of hearing. See Ear = * ++ Tag 
To illuſtrate the cauſe of ſound ; we obſerve, firſt, that 2 
motion is neceſſary in the ſonorous body, for the production 
of found. Secondly, that this motion exiſts, firſt, in the 
{mall and inſenſible parts of the ſonorous bodies, and is ex. 
cited in them by their mutual colliſion, and percuſſion againſt 
each other, which produces that tremulous motion ſo obſer- 
vable in bodies that have a clear ſound, as bells, muſica] 
chords, &c. Thirdly, that this motion is communicated to 
or produces a like motion in the air, or ſuch parts of it, he 
are fit to receive and propagate it ; inaſmuch as no motion 
of bodies at a diſtance, can affect our ſenſes, without the 
mediation of other bodies which receive thoſe motions from 
the fonorous body, and communicate them immediately to 
the organ. Laſtly, that this motion muſt be communicated 


is more underſtand. 


to thoſe parts that are the proper and immediate inſtruments 


of hearing. 
Further, that motion of a ſonorous body, which is the im- 

mediate cauſe of ſound, may be owing to two different 
cauſes 3 either the percuſſion between it and other hard bo- 
dies: as in drums, bells, chords, &c. or the beating and 
daſhing of the fonorous body and the air, immediately 
againſt each other: as in wind inſtruments, as in flutes, 
trumpets, &c. | 
But in both caſes, the motion, which is the conſequence of 
the mutual action, and the immediate cauſe of the ſonorous 
motion which the air conveys to the ear, is an inviſible, 
tremulous or undulating motion in the ſmall and inſenſible 


"I of the. body. 
o explain this; all ſenſible bodies are ſuppoſed to conſiſt 


of a number of ſmall and inſenſible parts or corpuſcles, 
which are of the ſame nature in all bodies, perfectly hard 
and incompreſſible. See CorPuUsCLE. | 
Of theſe, are compoſed others, ſomewhat greater, but ſtill 
inſenſible; and theſe different, according to the different 
figures and union of their component parts. Theſe, again, 
conſtitute other maſſes bigger and more different than the 
former; and of the various combinations of theſe laſt, are 
thoſe groſs bodies compoſed, that are viſible, tangible, Cc. 
The firſt and ſmalleſt parts, we have obſerved, are abſo- 
lutely hard; the others are compreſſible, and united in ſuch 
manner, that being compreſſed by an external impulſe, they 
have an elaſtic or reſtitutive power, whereby they reſtore 
themſelves to their natural ſtate. See ELASTICITY. 

A ſhock, then, being made by one body upon another, the 
ſmall particles, by their elaſtic principle, move to and again 
with a very great velocity, in a tremulous, undulating man- 
ner, ſomewhat like the viſible motions of groſſer ſprings ; 45 
we eaſily obſerve in the chords of muſical inſtruments. And 
this is what we may call the ſonorous motion, which is pro- 
pagated to the ear : but obſerve, that it is the inſenfible mo- 
tion of thoſe particles next the ſmalleſt, which is ſuppoſed to 
be the immediate cauſe of ſaund; and of theſe, only thoſe 
next the ſurface, communicate with the air: the motion of 
the whole, or of the greater parts, being no further concern- 
ed, than as they contribute to the other. 


To apply this theory; ſtrike a bell with any hard body, and 


you eaſily perceive a ſenſible tremor in the ſurface, ſpread- 


ing itſelf over the whole; and that more ſenſibly, as the | 


ſhock is greater. Upon touching it in any other part, the 
motion and the ſound too, are ſtopped. Now this 1s app* 
rently a motion of the ſmall and inſenſible parts, changing 
their ſituations, with reſpect to one another, which being ſo 
many, and ſo cloſely united, we cannot perceive their «of 
tions ſeparately and diſtinctly; but only a trembling, hic 
we reckon to be the effect of the confuſion of an infinite 
number of little particles, cloſely joined, and only moving 
in infinitely little lines. ts whe | ; 
Mr. Perrault adds, that the viſible motion of the parts, con 


* 
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tributes no otherwiſe to /ound, than as it cauſes the inviſibl 


motion of the ſmaller parts, which he calls particles, to di- 


ſtinguiſh them from the ſenſible ones, which he calls paris, 


and from the ſmalleſt of all, which we call corpuſeles, ; 
This he ſupports from the inſtance of a chord, which being 
ſtruck, and the ſound, and ſenſible undulations at reſt 4 
if you approach the chord ſoftly ma BY finger, hor” + 
| ion, e remains 
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Whrations of the whole chord, n 
= vibrate without any ſound 3 but no ſooner is the vibra 


- in; which 
ton telt by the finger, than the ſound is heard again; w 
he Re is this, © that the motion of the parts being inſuf- 
Ecient to move the particles, 


„ become enabled to ge the particles the 
— neceſſary for the producing o ſound. og _ 
his proof, by the inſtance of flutes; which when made 0 
dfferent matters, as wood, metal, &c. agg x hgh very 
different, but their particles nearly the ſame, if their lengths 


and the parts. Now the 


| 


whoſe motion 1s the r{t that 
me afiftance from daſhing againſt the fin- 


and bores be the ſame 3 there is very little ſenſible difference 


| ir ſounds, | 
1 - _— body having made its impreſſion on the conti- 


guous air, that impreſſion is propagated from one particle to 
another, according to the laws of pneumaticks. EN 

A few particles, for inſtance, driven from the ſurface of the 
body, drive their neighbouring particles into a leſs ſpace ; and 
the medium, as it is thus rarified in one place, becomes con- 
denſed in the other : but the air thus compreſſed, in the ſe- 
cond place, is, by its elaſticity, returned back again, both 
to its former place, and its former ſtate 3 and the air, conti- 
guous to that, is compreſſed: and the like obtains, when the 
air leſs compreſſed expanding itſelf, a new compreſſion 1s ge- 
nerated. From each agitation of the air, therefore, there 
ariſes a motion of the air, analogous to the motion of a wave 


on the ſurface of the water; which we call a wave or wndu- | 


lation of air. See UNDULATION. 

In each wave, the particles go and return back again through 
very ſhort, but equal ſpaces ; the motion of each particle is 
analogous to the motion of a vibrating pendulum, while it 
performs two oſcillations 3 and molt of the laws of the pen- 
dulum, with very little alteration, are applicable thereto. 
See PENDULUM. | ü 
Sounds are as various, as are the means that concur to their 
production. — The principal varieties reſult from the figure, 
conſtitution, quantity, &c. of the ſonorous body, the man- 
ner of percuſſion, with the velocity, &c. of the vibrations 
conſequent thereon; the ftate and conſtitution of the me- 


dium; the diſpoſition, diſtance, &c. of the organ; the ob- 


ſtacles between the organ and the ſonorous object, and the 


adjacent bodies. The moſt notable diſtinctions of ſounds, | 


ariſing from the various degrees and combinations of the con- 
ditions mentioned, are into laud and lot (or ſtrong and weak) 
into grave and acute (or ſharp and flat, or high and low) and 
into long and ſhort, The management whereof, makes the 


office of muſic. See SOUND in muſic, 


The velocity of ſound is the ſame, with that of the aerial 
waves; and does not differ much, whether it go with the 


wind or againſt it. By the wind, indeed, a certain quantity | 


of air is carried from one place to another ; and the ſound is 
accelerated, while its waves move through that part of the 
air, if their direction be the ſame as that of the wind. But 


as ſound moves vaſtly ſwifter than wind, the acceleration it 


will hereby receive, is inconſiderable. In effect, the moſt 
violent winds we know of, have their celerity to that of 
found, only as 1 to 33 ; and all the effect we can perceive 


trom the wind, is, that it increaſes and diminiſhes the ſpace | 


of the waves; ſo that by help thereof the ſound may be heard 
to a greater diſtance than otherwiſe it would. 
That the air is the ordinary medium of ſound, appears from 
various experiments, in rarified and condenſed air. In an 
unexhauſted receiver, a ſmall bell may be heard ſome di- 
ſtance ; but when exhauſted, it can ſcarce be heard at the 
{malleſt diſtance. If the air be condenſed, the ſound will be 
louder proportionably to the condenſation, or uantity of air 
crouded in : of which we have many inſtances in Mr. Haukſ- 
bee's experiments; and this does not only ſucceed in forced 
rarefactions, Sc. but in ſuch alſo, as are natural 3 as Is evi- 
dent from Fredlicius's ſtory of his journey to the top of 
mount Carpates in Hungary. 
But it is not the air alone, that is capable of the impreſſions 
of ſound ; but water alſo; as is manifeſt, by ſtriking a bell 
under water, the ſound of which may plainly enough be 
heard, only not ſo loud, and alſo a fourth deeper, by the ear 
of ſome good judges in muſical notes. Indeed Merſenne ſays, 
a ſound made under water, is of the ſame tone or note, as if 
made fn air, and heard under water, 
The velocity of ſound is variouſly reported by. various au- 
thors.—Sir Iſaac Newton makes its progreſs, in a ſecond of 
time, to be 968 feet; the honourable Mr. Francis Roberts 
; 700 feet; Mr. Boyle 1200 feet; Dr. Walker 1338 feet; 
lerſenne 1474 feet ; Mr. Flamſteed and Dr. Halley 1142 
feet ; the Florentine academy 1148 feet; the royal academy 
5 Paris, 1172. The reaſon of which variety, Mr. Derham 
Bun partly to ſome of thoſe gentlemen uſing ſtrings and 
pummets inſtead of regular pendulums ; partly to there not 


being diſtance enough between the ſonorous body and the | 


place of obſervation ; 
had to the winds. ' 


me of the moſt conſiderable queries, relating to the laws 
r propoſes ; and anſwers ſeveral of 


and partly, to there being no regard 


them accurately, ſro 
himſelf; as follows: 


Vor. II. No. CXIIV. . 


m experiments made for that purpoſe by 


SOU 

How far does a ſornd move in a ſecond of time ?— Sound 
moves 1142 feconds in a ſecond, which is juſt an Engliſh 
mile in g + or 9.25 half ſeconds; two miles in 18 23 three 
miles in 27 1, &c. ' 

Does the report of a gun, diſcharged with its mouth towards 
us, come ſooner than when the muzzle is fin the obſerver ? 
hy repeated experiments, it appears, there is no difference 
in the found, from this different direction. 

Do ſounds move in the ſame time, the ſame ſpaces, in all 
ſtates of the atmoſphere, and heights of the barometer, by 
day and by night, in ſummer and in winter, in ſnowy and 
in clear weather, in this or that climate?—By repeated ex- 


periments, it does not appear there ariſes any difference from 
any of theſe different circumſtances. | 


Do the winds affect the motion of ſounds *—By repeated ex- 
periments, it appears, there is ſome, though a very ſmall 
difference in the velocity of ſozrds, with or againſt the wind; 
which is alſo augmented, or diminiſted, by the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of the wind. 

Do a great and intenſe ſound, and a ſmall or languid one, 
move with the ſame velocity ? It appears that they do. 
Does the ſound of a gun move equally ſwiſt at all elevations 
of the gun lt does. 

Do different quantities or ſtrength of gun-powder, occa- 


ſion any difference, as to the velocity. of the ſound ?— 
None. 


it ſweep along the earth's ſurface? And is there any dif- 
ference in the time, if the piece be diſcharged in an acclive 
and a declive poſition ?— Sound moves the neareſt way; 
and the velocity appears to be the ſame in acclivities as in 
declivities. 

Have all kinds of ſounds, as thoſe of guns, bells, c. the 
fame velocity? And are ſod equally ſwift in the beginning 
of their motion, and in the end? — There appears no ine- 
quality in either of theſe reſpects. 

For the reflection, refraction, &c. of ſound ; ſee Echo and 
PHoONICKS. ; 

Articulate SouNps. See the article ARTICULATE. 

SOUND, in muſic, denotes a quality in the ſeveral agitations 
of the air, conſidered as their diſpoſition, meaſure, Sc. 
may make muſic or harmony. Sce Music and Har- 
MONY. 

Seund is the object of muſic ; which is nothing but the art 
of applying ſounds, under ſuch circumſtances of tone and time, 
as to raiſe agreeable ſenſations. See TUNE, c. 

The principal affection of ſound, whereby it becomes fitted 
to have this end; is that, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed into 
acute, and grave. See GRAVITY, &c. | | 
This difference depends on the nature of the ſonorous body; 
the particular figure and quantity thereof; and even, in 
ſome caſes, on the part of the body where it is ſtruck; 
and is that which conſtitutes what we call di Ferent tones, 

See Tons. 

The cauſe of this difference appears to be no other than the 
different velocities of the vibrations of the ſcunding body. 
In effect, the tone of a ſound, is found, by abundance of 
experiments, to depend on the nature of thoſe vibrations, 
whoſe differences we can conceive no otherwiſe, than as 
having different velocities : and ſince it is proved, that the 
ſmall vibrations of the ſame chord, are all performed in 
equal time; and that the tone of a /auznd, which continues 
for ſome time after the ſtroak, is the ſame from firſt to laft : 
it follows, that the tone is neceſſarily connected with a cer- 
tain quantity of time in making each vibration, or each 
wave; or that a certain number of vibrations or waves, ac- 
compliſhed in a given time, conſtitute a certain and deter- 
minate tone. From this principle, are all the phenomena 
of tune deduced. See TUNE. 

From the fame principle, ariſe what we call concords, &c. 
which are nothing but the reſults of frequent unions and 
coincidences of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and 


air, occaſioned thereby. See CONCORD. 

On the contrary, the reſult of leſs frequent coincidences 

of thoſe vibrations, is what we call a diſcord. See D1s- 

CORD. | 
Another conſiderable diſtinction of SounDs, with regard to 
muſic, is that, whereby they are denominated long and 
ſhort ; not with regard to the ſonorous body's retaining a 
motion once received, a longer or a leſs time, though gra- 
dually growing weaker , but to the continuation of the im- 
pulſe of the efficient cauſe on the ſonorous body, for a longer 
or a ſhorter time, as in the notes of a violin, &c. which are 
made longer and ſhorter, by ſtrokes of different length or 
quickneſs. | 
This continuity, is, properly, a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſounds, 
or the effect of ſeveral diſtinct ftrokes, or repeated impulſes 
on the ſonorous body, ſo quick, that we judge it ene conti- 
nued ſound ; eſpecially if it be continued in the fame degree 
of ſtrength ; and hence ariſes the doctrine of meaſure and 
time. See TIME. | ; 
Sounds, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to muſic, into 
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Does ſound move in a right line, the neareſt way ; or does 


conſequently of the waves and undulating motions of the 


| ſimple and compound ; and that two ways. —In the firſt, a 


ſound 
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found is ſaid to be compound, when a number of ſucceſſive vi- 
brations of the ſonorous body and the air, come ſo faſt upon 
the ear, that we judge them the ſame continued ſound ; as 
in the phænomenon of the circle of fire, cauſed by putting 
the fired end of a ſtick in a quick, circular motion : where, 
fuppoling the, end of the ſtick in any point of the circle, the 
idea we receive of it there, continues till the impreſſion is 
renewed by a ſudden return. 
A fimple SouNnD, then, with regard to this compoſition, ſhould 
be the effect of a ſingle vibration, or of ſo many vibrations 
as are neceſſary to raiſe in us the idea of ſound,—In the 
ſecond ſenſe of compoſition, a ſimple ſound is the product of 
one voice, or one inſtrument, Fc. 
A compound SOUND, conſiſts of the ſounds of ſeveral diſtinct 
voices or inſtruments all united in the ſame individual time 
and meaſure of duration, that is, all ſtriking the ear toge- 
ther, whatever their other differences may be.—But in this 
ſenſe, again, there is a two-fold compoſition ; a natural and 
artificial one. 

The natural compoſition, is that proceeding from the mani- 
fold reflexions of the firſt ſound from adjacent bodies, where 
the reflexions are not ſo ſudden, as to occaſion echo's ; but 
are all in the ſame tune with the firſt note. See RESO- 
NANCE. | 

The artificial compoſition, which alone comes under the mu- 
ſician's province, is, that mixture of ſeveral ſounds, which 
being made by art, the ingredient ſounds are ſeparable, and 
diſtinguiſhable from one another. In this ſenſe, the diſtinct 
ſounds of ſeveral voices or inſtruments, or ſeveral notes of 
the ſame inſtrument, are called ſimple ſounds ; in contradi- 
ſtinction to the compeund ones, wherein, to anſwer the end of 
muſic, the ſimples muſt have ſuch an agreement in all rela- 
tions, chiefly as to acuteneſs and gravity, as that the ear may 
receive the mixture with pleaſure. See COMPOSITION. 
Another diſtinction of SouxDs, with regard to muſic, is that, 
whereby they are ſaid to be ſmooth and even, or rough and 
harſh, alſo clear and hoarſe ; the cauſe of which differences, 
depends on the diſpoſition and ſtate of the ſonorous body, 
or the circumſtances of the place : but the ideas of the dit- 
ferences muſt be ſought from obſervation. 
Smooth and rough ſounds depend, principally, on the ſounding 
body; of theſe we have a notable inſtance in ſtrings that 
are uneven, and not of the ſame dimenſion or conſtitution 
throughout. 

M. Perrault, to account for roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, main- 
tains, there is no ſuch thing as a ſimple ſound ; but that the 
found of the ſame chord or bell, is a compound of the ſounds 
of the ſeveral parts of it ; ſo that where the parts are homo- 
geneous, and the dimenſions, or figure uniform, there is al- 
ways ſuch a perfect mixture and union of all the ſounds, as 
makes one uniform and ſmooth ſound : contrary conditions, 
produce harſhneſs. In effect, a likeneſs of parts and figure, 
makes an uniformity of vibrations, whereby a great number 
of ſimilar and coincident motions conſpire to fortify and im- 


prove each other, and unite, for the more effectual pro- 
ducing of the ſame effect. 


This account he confirms, from the phenomenon of a bell, | 


which differs in tone, according to the part it is ſtruck in; 


and yet ftrike it any where, there is a motion over all the 


parts, Hence, he conſiders the bell as compoſed of an infi- 
nite number of rings, which, according to their different 
dimenſions, have different tones; as chords of different 


lengths have; and when ſtruck, the vibrations of the parts 


immediately ſtruck, ſpecify the tone, being ſupported by a 
ſufficient number of conſonant tones in other parts. This 
muſt be allowed, that every note of a ſtringed inſtrument, 
is the effect of ſeveral ſimple ſounds : for there is not only 
the /ound reſulting from the motion of the ſtring ; but that 
from the motion of the parts of the inſtrument, which has 
a conſiderable effect in the total ſound, as is evident from 
hence, that the ſame ftring on different violins, ſounds very 
differently. | 

But Perrault affirms the ſame of every ſtring in itſelf, and 
without conſidering the inſtrument. Every part of the 
ſtring, he ſays, has its particular vibrations, different from 
the groſs and ſenſible vibrations of the whole ; and theſe are 
the cauſes of different motions and ſounds in the particles, 
which uniting, compoſe the whole ſound of the ſtring, and 
make an uniform compoſition, wherein the tone of the par- 
ticular part ſtruck, prevails ; and all the others mix under a 
due ſubordination with it, ſo as to make the compoſition 
ſmooth and agreeable. If the parts be une» anly, or irregu- 
larly conſtituted, the ſound is harſh 3 which is the caſe in 
what we call falſe frings, and various other bodies; which, 
for this reaſon, have no certain and diſtin tone, but a com- 


polition of ſeveral tones, which do not unite and mix, fo as | 


to have one predominant, to ſpecify the total one. 

As to clear and hoarſe ſounds, they depend on circumſtances 
that are accidental to the ſonorous body : thus a voice or 
inſtrument will be hollow and hoarſe, if raiſed within an 
empty hogſhead ; that yet is clear and bright out of it : the 
effect is owing to the mixture of other and different ſoumds, 
raiſed by reflexion, which corrupt and change the ſpecies of 
the primitive ſound, _ | N - b 
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For ſounds to be fit to obtain the end of muſic, the 

to be ſmooth and clear, eſpecially the firſt ; lince * 
this, they cannot have ont, certain and diſcernible * hy 
pable of being compared to others, in a certain relatic 36 
acuteneſs, of which the ear may judge; and of conſeque ul 
can be no part of the object of muſic. 2 
Upon the whole, then, with Mr. Malcolm, we call that an 


harmonic or muſical ſound, which being clear 


| and even, is 3. 
greeable to the ear, and gives a certain and diſcernible tune 
(hence called tunable ſound) which is the ſubject of the 


theory of harmony. See Harmony. Whole 


Harmonical SoUND. See the article Harmony. 
SOUND, in geography, © denotes a ſtreight, or inlet of 


between two capes or head- lands. See STREIGHT, * cy 

The Souxp is uſed, by way of eminence, for that famo 
ſtreight, which joins the German ſea to the Baltic, 5 
It is ſituate between the iſland of Zealand and the coaſt f 
Schonen. It is about ſixteen leagues long, and generally by 
broad, excepting againſt the caſtle of Cronenberg, where i 
is but one: ſo that there is no paſſage for veſſels, but under 
the cannon of the fortreſs, 

This has given occaſion to the Danes to ſettle a toll on al 
veſſels, which is ſaid to be one of the beſt revenues of the 
crown of Denmark ; and to forbid all pilots from paſſing 
through the great and little belt, which are two other inles 
into the Baltic, though ſomewhat leſs commodious than the 
former. 

All nations who traffic into this part of the North, are ſub- 
ject to this right ; the Swedes, indeed, were exempted from 
it by the treaty of 1644 ; but by the treaty of 1720, they 
are excluded the privilege ; and put on the ſame footing with 
their neighbours. | 

By the treaty of Spire made between the Danes and Charles 
V. the toll for this paſſage was fixed at two roſe nobles for a 
ſhip of 200 tuns: yet in the year 1640 the fame was riſen 
to upwards of 500 rix dollars. 

The connivance of our King James I. who had married a 
daughter of Denmark, and the wars which the Hollanders 
had been long engaged in for their liberty, furniſhed the oc- 
caſion for ſo grievous an exaction.— Of late years the toll 
has been reduced to an eaſier footing. 

Cromwell was bent on extorting this paſſage from the 
Danes; and had, probably, effected it, but that ere the 
fleet he ſent for the purpoſe arrived there, he died. 

The origin and progreſs of this impoſition (which from an 
eaſy contribution voluntarily paid by merchants for maintain- 
ing lights on certain places of the coaſt, and whereof the 
K. of Denmark was only treaſurer or truſtee, grew at length 
to be a heavy burthen on trade, as well as a kind of ſeryile 
acknowledgment of his ſovereignty of theſe ſeas) is given in 
the account of Denmark, c. 3. p. 11. /eqgq. 

SOUND BOARD, the principal part of an organ, and 
that which makes the whole machine play. See Orcas. 
The ſcund-beard or ſummer, is a reſervoir, into which the 
wind drawn in by the bellows, is conducted by a port-vent, 
and hence diſtributed into the pipes placed over the holes of 
its upper part. This wind enters them by valves, which 
open by preſſing upon the ſtops or keys, after drawing the 
regiſters, which prevent the air from going into any of the 
other pipes, but thoſe it is required in. 
Organs, whoſe longeſt blind pipes are four foot, have their 
ſound-beard from five to ſix feet. Organs of 16 feet have 
two ſound-boards, which communicate the wind from one to 
the other, by a pewter port-vent. 

SOUNDING, in navigation, the act of trying the depth of 
the water, and the quality of the bottom, by a line and 
plummet, or other artifice. : 
There are two kinds of lines occaſionally uſed in founding 
the ſea ; the ſounding line and the deep ſea line. See DEEP 
ea line. 

rt SounDING line, is the thickeſt and ſhorteſt, as not ex- 
ceeding 20 fathom in length; and marked at two, three, 
and four fathoms, with a piece of black leather between the 
ſtrands ; and at five, with a piece of white leather. N 
The ſounding line may be uſed when the ſhip is under fail 
which the deep ſea- line cannot, —The plummet is uſually = 
form of a nine-pin, and weighs 18 pounds ; the ends fre- 
quently greaſed, to ow whether the ground be bo 
rocky, Sc. Near „ ſhores, c. they are to be / 
ing continually. 6 | | b of 
Dr. Hook has invented a manner of ſounding the ap . 
the deepeſt ſea, without any line; only by a wooden gie * 
lighter than water, to which, at a little diſtance 15 2 Pl Ne 
of lead or ſtone fixed, by means of a ſpringing wire po 
firſt, fitted into a ſtaple in the ſecond. The whole s 
let gently down, with the ſtone or lead foremoſt, as * . 
that arrives at the bottom, it will ſtop; but the ball, 1 * 
impetus it has acquired in deſcending, will be carried 2 * 
lower after the weight is ſtopped ; by which means * 
ſpringing wire will be enabled to fly back, and diſingaging 
ſelf, wil re-aſcend. —By obſerving, „the time © 

ball's ſtay under water y a watch or pendulum, 

help of ſome tables, the depth of the ſea 1s found. Wan 

In ſome experiments made in the Thames with 2 gebe, 
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obe, 5 IF _— in 2 agent ning gn 
a half, os _ ds; at the depth of 19 feet, | 
longs the harp any CO ei f 10 feet 3 f ſe 
there paſled ſix ſeconds 3 and at or pra iy N p Gd Tl 
onds between the immerſion and emerſion 2 
From theſe numbers 3 * 2 at any Omer Hays, 
ted by the rule of three. 
800 p 2 2 kind of pottage made of bread, and 
broth, or the juice of fleſh, or other matters; uſually ſerved 
at the beginning of a meal. Oo . 
ord i ed from the Italian z»ppa or ſup- 
, = See oma rage wine boiled away to a third part. 
Others derive it from the Celtic, ſruben, which ſignifies the 
ſame. | 3 
Soup is deemed eſſential to a French dinner. Sometimes they 
heighten the reliſh by the addition of onions, or leeks, or 
cabbage, or turnips, &c. 
SOURCE. See the article SPRING. 
SOUTH direct dials, See the article DIAL. 
SouTH ſea company. See the article COMPANY. 
SOUTHERN hemiſphere, Je HEMISPHERE. 
SOUTHERN oceans OCEAN. 
SOUTHERN ſigns. See the article SIGN. 
SOWING, See SEMINATION and SEMBRADOR. | 
SOWNE, a term uſed in the exchequer 3 ſeeming to be a 
corruption from the French ſouvenu, remembred. 
Such eſtreats and caſualties as the ſheriff by his induſtry can- 
not get or levy, are ſaid to be eſtreats that ſowne not, that 
js, are not to be remembred, or are not in demand, —On 
the contrary, eſtreats that /owne, are ſuch as he may gather. 
See ESTREAT. ſe? | 
SPA, a town in the biſhoprick of Liege in Germany, fa- 
mous for its mineral waters. Thoſe of the Pouhon ſpring 
in Spa are preferred, by our chief phyſicians *, to any o- 
thers in or near the country of Liege ; particularly to the 
waters of Bru; which they complain have been impoſed on 
the public, to their and their patients frequent diſappoint- 
ment. | | | 
„ Broxholme, Burton, Hawys, Hollings, Lee, Mead, Pellet, 
Robinſon, Shadwell, Sloane, Stuart, Weſt : who were plea(- 
ed to recommend Mr. Eyre, for his integrity, as a proper 
perſon to be entruſted with the patent granted him by the 
rince and biſhop of Liege, impowering him to impreſs his 
ighneſs's arms in glaſs on the neck of each flask, which he 
ſhould fill with the true Pouhon water. 
SPAAD, or SPALT, SPATUM, a ſpecies of Engliſh talc or 
gypſum ; being a white, fibrous, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, ſome- 
times uſed to promote the fuſion of metals. See TALc. 
It is found pretty frequently in England and Germany ; and 
ſometimes brought from the Levant: the beſt is in long 
| ſcales, very ſoft, and eaſily pulverized. —The Engliſh ſpalt 
is generally very hard. | 
SPACE, SpaT1um, a ſimple idea, the modes whereof, are 
diſtance, capacity, extenſion, duration, &c, See Mop, 
ExrENSTION, DURATION, Ec. 
Space, conſidered barely in length between any two bodies, 


is the ſame idea which we have of diſtance. See Dis- 
TANCE. | 


properly called capacity. See Capacity. 
When conſidered between the extremities of matter, which 
fills the capacity of ſpace with ſomething ſolid, tangible and 
moveable, it is then called extenſion. See Ex rENSNIION. 
So that extenſion is an idea belonging to body only ; but 
ſpace, it is plain, may be conſidered without it. See Body 
=o Va © is | | 
pace, therefore, in the general ſignification, is the ſame 
thing with diſtance cond 5 whether there be 
any ſolid matter in it, or not. ö | 
Each different diſtance is a different modification of pace; 
and each idea of any different ſpace, is a ſimple mode of 
this idea, Such are an inch, foot, yard, &c. which are the 
ideas of certain ſtated lengths, which men ſettle in their 
minds for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring-—When 
theſe ideas are made familiar to mens thoughts, they can in 
their minds repeat them as often as they will, without join- 
ing to them the idea of body, and frame to themſelves the 
ideas of feet, yards, and fathoms, beyond the utmoſt bounds 
of all bodies and by adding theſe ſtill to one another, en- 
large their idea of ſpace, as much as they pleaſe. ; 
rom this power of repeating any idea of diſtance, without 
being ever able to come to an end, we come by the idea of 
immenſity. See IMMENSE and IN FIN ITE. | 
Another mode, or modification of Jpace, is taken from the 
| relation of the parts of the termination of extenſion, or cir- 
cumſcribed ſpace amongſt themſelves ; and this is what we 
| call figure, —This, the touch diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, 
whoſe extremities come within our reach 3 and the eye 
| takes, both from bodies and colours whoſe boundaries are 
within its view; where, obſerving how the extremities ter- 
minate, either in ftreight lines, which meet at diſcernible 
angles; or in crooked lines, wherein no an 
ceived ; by conſidering theſe 
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as they relate to one another in 


Ir it be conſidered in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it is | 


gles can be per- 
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the idea we call figure : which affords to the mind infinite 
variety, See FIGURE. 

Another mode belonging to this head, is that of place. Our 
idea of is nothing but the relative poſition of any thing, 
with reference to its diſtance from ſome fixed and certain 
points: whence we ſay, that a thing has, or has not changed 
place, when its diſtance either is, or is not altered with re- 
ſpect to thoſe bodies, with which we have occaſion to com- 
pare it. That this is ſo, we may eaſily gather from hence; 
that we can have no idea of the place of the univerſe : 
we can of all its parts. See PLAck. 

Another mode of ſpace, is the idea which we get from the 
fleeting, and perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion, which 
we call duration. The ſimple modes of it are any different 
lengths of it, whereof we have diſtin& ideas, as hours, days, 
years, &c. time, and eternity. The idea of ſucceſſion is 
got by reflecting on that train of ideas, which conſtantly fol- 
low one another in our minds, as long as we are awake. See 
SUCCESSION. | 

The diſtance between any parts of this ſucceſſion is what we 
call duration: and the continuation of the exiſtence of our- 
ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of 
any ideas in our minds, is what we call our own duration, or 
that of another thing co-exiſting with our thinking. | 
A man having once got this idea of duration, can apply it 
to things which exiſt while he does not think : and thus we 
meaſure the time of our ſleep, as well as that wherein we are 
awake. See DURATION. 

Space is uſually divided into abſolute and relative. 

Abſolute SPACE, is that conſidered in its own nature, without: 
regard to any thing external ; which always remains the 
ſame, and is infinite and immoveable. 

Relative SPACE, is that moveable dimenſion, or meaſure of 
the former, which our ſenſes define by its poſitions to bo- 


ſpace. 
Relative ſpace, in magnitude and figure, is always the ſame 
with abſolute ; but it is not neceſſary it ſhould be ſo numeri- 
cally: as if you ſuppoſe a ſhip to be, indeed, in abſolute 
reſt, then the places of all things within her, will be the 
ſame abſolutely and relatively, and nothing will change its 
place: but, ſuppoſe the ſhip under ſail, or in motion, and 
ſhe will continually paſs through new parts of abſolute pace: 
but all things on board, conſidered relatively, in reſpect to 
the ſhip, may be, notwithſtanding, in the fame places, or 
wy the ſame ſituation and poſition, in regard to one ano- 
ther. 
Proper and abſolute motion, is defined to be the application 
of a body to different parts of abſolute, that is, of infinite and 
immoveable ſpace. See PLAcE, MoT1oNn and REST. 
The Carteſians, who make extenſion the eſſence of matter, 
aſſert, that the ſpace any body takes up, is the ſame thing 
with the body itſelf 3 and that there is no ſuch thing as mere 
ſpace, void of all matter, in the univerſe : but this ſee diſ- 
proved under the article Vacuum. | | 
SPACE, in geometry, denotes the area of any figure; or that 
which fills the interval or diſtance between the lines that 
terminate it. See AREA and FIGURE. 
The parabolic ſpace, is that included in the whole parabola. 
See PARABOLA and PARABOLIC. | 
The conchoidal ſpace, and the ciſſoidal ſpace, are what are in- 
cluded within the cavities of the conchoid and cifloid. 
By the new methods now introduced, of applying algebra to 
geometry, it is demonſtrated, that the conchoidal and ciſſoi- 
dal ſpaces, though infinitely extended, are yet finite magni- 
_ See CoNCHOI1D and W 
Cycloidal Sp Ack, . YCLOIDAL. 
Elliptical SPACE, {See the articles ELLIPTICAL. 
SPACE, in mechanicks, the line a moveable body, conſidered 
as a point, is conceived to deſcribe by its motion. See 
7 _ IR - 
SPADE.—Turfing SPADE, F URFING. 
SPADING, 15 _ee the eee TING. 
SPARGYRIC®*, an epithet given to chymiſtry; which is 
called the ſpagyric art, or medicina ſpagyrica; and to chy- 
mical phyſicians; who are alſo called /pagyri/ts. Sec CHY- 
MISTRY and CHYMIST. | | | 
* YVoſhus derives the word from the Greek, rar, to extract 
and ey1puy,. congregare, to collect; which are the two prin- 
cipal offices of chymiſts.Paracelſus firſt introduced the 
word. 
SPAGYRICAL phyſicians. See the article PHYSICIAN. | 
SPAHT'S, horſe-men in the Ottoman army; chiefly raiſed in 
Aſia. . 
The great ftrength of the grand ſeignior's army conſiſts in 
the janizaries, who are the foot, and the /þa2i's, who are 
the horſe. See JANIZARY, &c. ; 
The aga or commander of the ſþahi's, is called ſpahi agaſi. 
See AGA. | 
SPAN, a meaſure taken ſrom the ſpace between the thumb's 
end, and the tip of the little finget, when both are {ſtretched 
out. See PALM. : | 
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all parts of the extremities o 


f any body or ſpace, it acquires 


ches. See MEASURE. 
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dies within it; and this the vulgar uſe for immoveable 


The ſpar is eſtimated at three hand's-breadths, or nine in- 
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SPANISH, or SPANISH language. 


See LANGUAGE. 


SPANISH black, BLACK. 
SPANISH coinage, | COINAGE. 
SPANISH coins, Col. 
SPANISH epocha, EPOCHA. 
SPANISH flies, CANTHARIDES. 
SPANISH inguiſition, IxqQuIs1TION. 
SPANISH meaſures, See the articles 1 
SPANISH money, ONEY. 
SPANISH order, ORDER. 
SPANISH plough, PrLouGH. 
SPANISH academy, | ACADEMY. 
SPANISH ls, SILK, 
SPANISH dax, | Wax. 
SPANISH white, : | WHITE. 


SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining, ſtony, . mixt ſubſtance, 
compounded of cryſtal, incorporated with lac lunæ, or other 
mineral, earthy, ſtony, or metallic matter; frequently found 
in caves and grotto's, and in the clefts of rocks, lead-mines, 
tc. See STONE, GRoTTo, MinERAL, CRYSTAL, &c. 
Mr. Beaumont, in the Philoſophical "Tranſactions, endeavours 
to account for the origin and growth of ſpar'; which he 
makes to be a kind of rock-plant. 

Spar, he obſerves, may be formed three ways ; either from 
ſteams alone; or from ſteams coagulating dew, as it falls on 
the ground, or waters iſſuing from the joints of rocks: or, 
it may grow from earths and clays. Lo ſay nothing of the 
account we have from Switzerland, viz. that ſnow, by long 
lying and continual froſts, becomes hardened into ſpar. 

We have inſtances of the firſt kind in many grotto's where 
ars produced from ſteams, hang like icicles ; lead ore being 
often found to grow in the fame manner. And as this ſpar 


grows downwards ; ſo in many places, from the ſides of it, 


iſſue little plants of ſpar, ſhooting upwards, contrary to the 
tendency of the others. An inſtance of the ſecond, we 


have in a certain place in Italy, where cryſtals (which are a | 
ſort of pars) are produced in clear evenings, from a coagu- | 
lation of dew falling on nitrous ſtones. But hereof we have | 


inftances enough nearer home. Sce STALACTITES. 


For the third kind of generation of fpar, never before taken | 


notice of by naturalifts ; Mr. Beaumont gives us inſtances of 
it in Mendip hills, and other mines, wherein are ſubterrane- 
ous vaults or grotto's. In the bottoms of ſome of theſe, is 
a ſteam incumbent thereon. From this earth, ſhoot up ſpires 
of various heights, &c. from the firſt buddings out of it, 


till it become as high as a man's finger ; the biggeſt ordina- | 


rily an inch in diameter. Theſe ſpires have all irregular 
ridges and furrows ; and fome ſooner, ſome later, begin on 
the tops to be congealed into /par ; and fo gathering a cruſt 
downwards by degrees, are all at laſt, turned into an abſo- 
lute white ſpar or ſtone. See PETRIFACTION. 
SPARADRAP, SPARADRAPUM, in pharmacy, &c. an 
ancient name for a kind of ſear-cloth ; or a linen cloth 
ſmeared on both fides with ſome kind of plaiſter, or un- 
guent. See SEAR-CLOTH and CERAT E. 


The /peradrap is ſometimes alſo called tela Gualteriana, or | 


tela Gualteri ; ſometimes, tela implaſtica. 

It is prepared by melting a ſufficient quantity of ſome plaiſter 
or unguent, and dipping a linen cloth therein, till ſuch time 
as it have imbibed its fill. It is then taken out, cooled and 
poliſhed on a marble, 

There are as many different ind of {paradraps, as there 
are of plaiſters for the cloth to be dipped in. 

SPARRING, among cock-fighters, is the fighting a cock 
with another to breathe him.—In ſparr:ng, they put hots on 
their ſpurs, that they may not hurt one another.—To ſpar 
the cock, imports in general, to breathe him, in order to 
embolden him to fight. | | 
SPASM, SPAsMA, or SPASMUsS, SITASMA, or ZII SNMOE, 
a Greek term, of equal import with the Latin, covul/es, 
and Engliſh, corvulſion. See CONV ULSION. | 

A ſpaſnus happening after the taking of hellebore, or any 
other violent purgative, is mortal.—'There are ſpaſms pecu- 
har to certain members, and diſtinguiſhed by parricular 
names: that of the mouth is called ſpaſmus cynicus ; that of 
the penis, ſatyriaſis, &c. Sec PRIAris mus, CYNICUs, 
"A | 

Cardan diſtinguiſhes two kinds of ſpaſms : the firſt conſiſt- 
ing in a conſtant contraction of the muſcles, which rende. 
the members rigid, and inflexible. 


and beginning again. 
Accidentel {pajms are of ſhort continuance : there are ſome 


beaſts, from the ꝓuncture of a nerve, the acrimony of the 
humours vellicating the ſtomach, exceſſive cold, hyſteric va- 
pours,. Tc. 


SPASMODIC, ſomething belonging to a ſpaſm, or convul- 


ion; as a ſpaſmodic medicine, ſpaſinodic diſeaſe, &c. See 
Spas and CONVYULSIVE. 

Hunger, according to M. Hecquet, i, a ſpaſmodic affection 
of the fibres of the ſtomach; unleſs it ariſe from the fibres 
being too much moiſtened by the liquor thereof, ſo as to in- 
capacitate them for their office, See HUNGER. | 
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|ISPATULA®, or SpaTHULA, an inſtrument 


The ſecond, in ſudden, | 
unnatural motions and palpitations, frequently interinitting | 


SPE 


uſed by fur: 
9 and round 
and unguents 


geons, and apothecaries z made flat at one end 
at the other : ſerving to ſpread their plaiſters, 
withal. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, 
orahtoy, which ſignifies the ſame. 

The ſurgeons have little ſteel ſpatula's.—Th ; 
have alſo large ones of wood, 22 their frogs n Fog m 
tempering, or boiling them. . "ng, 

SPAVIN®, a diſeaſe in a horſe; being a ſwelling or ſtiffn 
uſually in the ham, which cauſes him to halt, 1 

* The word is formed from the French, ęſparvin, 

| fies the ſame. 

| There are two kinds of ſpavins, viz. the 

 Ox-SPAvIN, which is a callous tumour, at the bottom of th 
ham, on the inſide; hard as a bone, and very Paine 
While it is yet young, ſome horſes only halt with it, at th 
firſt coming out of the ſtable. . 

Dry-Spavix, Which is more eaſily perceived by the horſe's 
raiſing one of his hind-legs, with a twitch, higher than the 
other: ſometimes it is found on both legs. 
This kind, which ſome alſo call Hring-halt, frequently de- 
generates into the ox-ſpavin ; for which there is no remed 
but to apply the fire; which, however, is not always 2 
ceſsful, See STRINGHALT. | 
There are two other kinds of ſpavin, which have their ſeat 
in the hoof, viz. the 

Blzod SPAVINg a ſoft tumour which grows through a horſe's 
hoof, and is uſually full of blood. 

Bone SPAVIN, a cruſty ſubſtance growing on the inſide of the 
hoof under the joint. | 

SPAWS, mineral waters ariſing out of the earth ; tinged with 
nitre, ſulphur, allum, bitumen, copperas, or other mineral 
matter in paſſing through the ſtrata thereof; and hence en- 
dued with ſome medicinal qualities, cathartic, diuretic, enie- 
tic, alterant, or the like. See SpA, WATER, Sprinc, 
MIN ERAL, Ee. | 
SPAYING, or SPADING, the operation of caſtrating the 
females of ſeveral kinds of animals, as ſows, bitches, Cc. 
to prevent any further conception, and promote their fat- 
tening. See CASTRATION. 
It is performed, by cutting them in the mid flank, on the 
left ſide, with a ſharp knife or lancet, taking out the uterus 
and cutting it off, and ſo ſtitching up the wound, anointing 
the ſore with tar, and keeping the animal warm for two or 
three days. 
The uſual way, is to make the inciſion a-ſlope, two inches 
and a half long, that the fore - finger may be put in towards 
the back, to feel for the ovaries, which are two kernels as 
big as acorns on both ſides the uterus, one of which is drawn 
to the wound, the {ſtring thereof cut, and thus both taken 
out. | 

SPEAKER of the houſe of commons, a member of the houſe 
elected by a majority of the votes thereof, to act as chair- 
man, or preſident, in putting queſtions, reading briets or 


ſhatha, of the Greek, 


Which ſigni. 


„ * 


the houſe, Sc. See Commons. : 
The firſt thing done by the commons upon the firſt meeting 
of a parliament, is to chuſe a ſpeaker ; who is to be approved 
of by the king; and who upon his admiſſion, begs his ma- 
jeſty, that the commons, during their ſitting, may have free 
acceſs to his majeſty ; freedom of ſpeech in their own houſe, and 
ſecurity from arreſts. ; 
The ſpeaker is not allowed to perſuade or diſſuade, in paſſing 
of a bill; but only to make a ſhort and plain narrative 3 
nor to vote, unleſs the houſe be equally divided. See PaR- 
LIAMENT, | 
The lord cl.ancellor, or keeper, is uſually ſpeaker 7 the houſe 
of lords. See CHANCE LLOR,—The ſpeaker of the convoca- 
tion, is called the prolocutor. See PROLOCUTOR. ö 
SPEAKING, the art or act of wy one's thoughts in 
articulate ſounds or words. See Worp and Volck; ſee 
alſo SPEECH and GRAMMAR. ; 
Pliny, Zlian, Plutarch and other authors, make mentien 
of ſeveral beaſts that have ſpoke : and Pliny himſelf, _ 
with aſſurance, in his hiſtory, of an ox that "at : Ph : 
ſtratus, in his life of Apollonius, gives the like privilege to 
an elm, and even to ſhips. Homer makes Xanthos, r 
Achilles's horſes, ſpeak; wherein he has been followed * 


Pip 1 rumpet. See TruMPET and STENTOROPHO- 
| I -f et. . P 
ariſing from fiatulencies; others from bites of venomous | 


SPECIAL, ſomething 


EC that is particular, or has a particular 
deſignation 3 from the Latin, ſpecies. —In pr 8 4 : 
neral, of genus. See GENERAL, PARTICULAR, 
and GENUS. | 
The king 


full power and royal authority. 


| SPECIAL aſſiſe, 


2 | oe ASSISE, 
SPECIAL attorney, (e ATTORNEY- 
SPECIAL fee tail, * the wages We E 


* 


SPECIAL Hue, | SrrciAt 


we * 


bills, keeping order, reprimanding the refractory, adjourning 


Oppian. But theſe are all fabulous : we have much _ 
authority for a ſerpeat, and an afs's ſpeakmg. See | 
GUAGE. 


in his letters, frequently ſays, of our ſpecial gract, 
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4 47. Sce the article TAIL. 
eee wrdin, e. Sce the article VERDICT» 3 
SpECIALT V, in law, 1s moſt commonly taken for a bond, 
, bill, or other the like inſtrument in writing. dee Deep, 


1G, Oc. i N 
ee it is alſo uſed for a ſpecial or particular acquain- 


tance. ; . 
- idea, which relates to ſome other more gene 
12 5 E comprized under à more univerſal diviſion of 
JENUS. 
* 7h 1 formed from the ancient verb, ſpecto, 1 
ſee ; as if a ſpecies of things were a collection of all the 
at one view. | i 
3 * mere term of relation: and the ſame idea may 
be a ſpecies, when compared to another more general r 1 
and a genus, with regard to a more particular one, — I hus 
body is a genus, with regard to an animate and inanimate 
body; and a ſpecies, with regard to ſubſtance. FRET 
The laſt 2 is that which can only be divided into in- 
ividuals. See INDIVIDUAL. ; 
5 is a ſpecies, with regard to body ; and man is a ſpe- 
cies with regard to animal. God deſtroyed mankind by the 
deluge; but he preſerved the ſpecies. See DELUGE. 
SpECIES, in logic, is one of the five words, called by Por- 
phyry, univerſals. See UNIVERSAL. » ; 
SPECIES, in rhetoric, is a particular thing, contained under 
ore univerſal one. | ; i 
The orators alſo call it hypotheſis : E. gr. virtue is to be 
loved, is the genus or theſis, Temperance is to be preſerved 
here, at this time, 1s the 2 or hypotheſis. See THnes1s. 
SpEciks, in the ancient mäſic, denotes a ſub-diviſion of one 
of the genera, See GEN Us. | : ; 
The genera of muſic were three, the enharmonic, chromatic, 
and diatonic : the two laſt of which were variouſly ſubdi- 
vided into ſpecies : nor was the firſt without ſpecies, though 
thoſe had not particular names as the ſpecies of the other 
two had.—Theſe ſpecies were alſo called the chroai, colours 
of the genera. | : ; 
SPECIES, in opticks, the image painted on the retina by the 
rays of light reflected from the ſeveral points of the ſurface 
of an object, received in at the pupilla, and collected, in 
their paſſage through the cryſtallin, &c. See VisIon. | 
Philoſophers have been in great doubt, whether the ſpeczes of 
objects, which give the ſoul an occaſion of ſeeing, are an 
| effuſion of the ſubſtance of the body; or a mere impreſſion 
which they make on all ambient bodies, and which theſe all 
reflect, when in a proper diſtance and diſpoſition ; or, laſtly, 
whether they are not ſome other more ſubtile body, as light, 
which receives all theſe impreſſions from bodies, and is con- 
tinually ſent and returned from one to another, with the 
different figures and impreſſions it has taken. —But the mo- 
derns have Cccided this point by their invention of artificial 


eyes, wherein the ſpecies of objects are received on a paper 


or linen cloth n the ſame manner as they are received in the 
natural eye. See Eye. 

The ancients have diſtinguiſhed the ſpecies, whereby objects 
become viſible, into impreſſæ and expreſſæ. 

Impreſſed Sr xoIES, are ſuch, as come from without; or are 
ſent from the object to the organ : ſuch are thoſe we have 
already been ſpeaking of. 

Expreſſed Spxciks, are thoſe, on the contrary, which proceed 

from within; or that are ſent from the organ to the object. 
Le Clerc, in his ſyſtem of viſion, by one of thoſe revolu- 
tions very frequent in philoſophical opinions, has called upon 
the ſtage again the ſpecies expreſſæ, of the ancient philoſo- 
phers. For, according to him, it is not by ſpecies or images 
impreſſed on the optic nerve, that the ſoul ſees objects; but 
by rays, which ſhe herſelf directs .5 them, and which ſhe 
uſes as a blind man does his ſtaff, to grope out objects. 

The Peripateticks account for viſion, from a kind of intentional 


SPECIES, thus: every object, ſay they, expreſſes a perfect 


image of itſelf on the air next to it. This expreſſes another 
leſſer one on the air next to that; and this a third ſtill less. 
Thus are the images continued from the object to the cry- 
ſtallin, which theſe philoſophers hold the principal organ of 
ſeeing. Theſe they call ſpecies intentionales; and to account 
the better for their generation, affirm, that objects exhibit 
them in the ſame manner, as mirrors do a man's face. See 
VISION. 
SPECIES, in theology, denotes the appearances of the bread 
and wine in the ſacrament, after conſecration.— Or, as the 
Romaniſts define them, the accidents remaining in the bread 
and wine, whereby they become ſenſible to us, after their 
ſubſtance is deſtroyed. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
The ſpecies of the bread, &c. are its whiteneſs, quantity, 
figure, friableneſs, &c.—Of wine, its flavour, quickneſs, 
ſpecific gravity, &c. 


The generality of Romiſh divines, hold, that the ſpecies are 


abſolute accidents.—And the Carteſians, who are bound to 
deny any ſuch things as abſolute accidents, are greatly puz- 
zled to explain the ſpecies, without incurring the cenſure of 
hereſy. F. Magnan is forced to aſſert, that the ſpecies are 


mere deluſions and appearances, which God imprelles on our |: 


lenſes. See abſolute Accinewnr. 


ay 
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SPECIES, in commerce, are the ſeveral picces of gold, ſilver, 
copper, &c, which having paſled their full preparation, and 

coinage, are current in public. See Corr, 

SPECIES decried, or cried down, are ſuch as the ſoveraion has 
forbidden to be received in payment. 5 


Light SPECIEs, are thoſe which fall ſhort of the weight pre- 


{cribed by law. 


Falſe SpEC1ts, are thoſe of different metal or alloy from what 
they ſhould be, Cc. 
SPECIES, in algebra, are the ſymbols, or characters, whereby 
quantities are repreſented, See CHARACTER. 
SPECIFIC, in philoſophy, that which is proper and peculiar 
to any thing; or that characterizes it, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from every other thing. See PROPER, Ec, 
Thus the attracting of iron is ſpecific to the load. ſtone, or a 
ſpecific property of the load-ſtone : a juſt definition ſhould 
contain the ſpecific notion of the thing defined, or that which 
ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes it from every thing elſe. See DE- 
FINITION. 
SPECIFIC, in medicine, a remedy, whoſe virtue and effect is 
peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe ; is adequate there- 
to; and exerts its whole force immediately thereon, 
Thus quinquina, or the Jeſuits bark, is held a ſpecific for 
intermitting fevers or agues; mercury for the venereal diſ- 
eaſe, Fc. See QUINQUINA, 
Authors make mention of three kinds of ſpecific medicines. 
—1*% Such as are eminently and particularly friendly to this 
or that part; as to the heart, the lungs, the brain, the ſto- 
mach, &c.. | 
2%. Such as ſeem to attract, expel, or evacuate ſome deter- 
minate humour, by a kind of ſpecific power they are en- 
dowed withal ; as jalap is ſuppoſed to purge watery humours 
rhubarb, bile, &c. See PURGATIVE. 
3*. Such as remove the cauſe of a diſeaſe, by ſome ſudden 
property, without our knowing how or why ; or the manner 
of whoſe operations we are intircly igro:ant of, and have 
only learnt their effects by experience. 
In the uſe of thele laſt, there is no enquiry into the nature 
of the diſeaſe ; no regard had to the ſymptoms or phænome- 
na: nor is the medicine to be at all adapted to the particular 
circumſtances thereof. All that we regard, is the name of 
the diſeaſe, and that of the remedy : as, immediately, upon 
finding an intermitting fever, we preſcribe the bark ; to 
aſſuage pain, opium; to expel poiſon, ſore particular anti- 
dote. 
On this footing, a ſ{e-ific medicine ſeems to ſtand in oppo- 
ſition to a /crentific, or methodic medicine. See MeDpicing. 
The mild operation of ſome alterant medicines by inſenſible 
perſpiration, ſweat and urine, may have led ſome men into 
this notion of ſpecific alteratives, or the tranſmutation of poi- 
ſonous into innocent juices. Phyſicians are apt to think they 
cure diſeaſes ſpecifically, when they do not bleed, purge, 
vomit, or ſalivate. But it is certain, mercury when it cures 
the lues without ſalivation, does not act ſpecifically any more 
than when the higheſt ſalivation is raiſed by it; when it does 
not ſalivate, it infallibly and ſenſibly paſſes off by the cutane- 
ous and venal glands. 
Several mineral and metalline ſubſtances, eſpecially the com- 
poſitions of ſulphur and mercury, as the æthiops and cinna- 
bar, may indeed cure many diſeaſes ; but then they do it by 


acting as evacuants, by attenuating, diflolving, and carrying 


off the viſcid concretions and foulneſſes of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and thus cleanfing the foul paſſages, and reſtoring 


them to their natural action: not by any alterative or ſpecific 


operation. 
SPECIFIC waters, See the article WATER. 
SPECIFIC gravity, in hydroſtaticks, denotes that gravity, or 


weight peculiar to each ſpecies, or kind of natural body; 


and whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all other kinds. See 
WE1GHT. oa, 
In this ſenſe, a body is ſaid to be ſpecifically heavier than an- 
other, when under the fame bulk it contains a greater weight 
than that other; and that other, is ſaid to be ,ſpecrfical!y 
lighter than the firſt.— Thus, it there be two equal ſpheres, 
each a ſoot in diameter; only the one wood, the other lead: 
ſince the leaden one is found heavier than the wooden one, 
it is ſaid to be ſþecifice/ly or in ſpecie, heavier; and the 
wooden one, ſpecifically lighter. 
This kind of gravity, ſome call relative; in oppoſition to 
abſolute gravity, which increaſes in proportion to the quanti- 
tity or maſs of the body. Sec GRAVITY. 
Laws of the Spgciric gravity and levity M. bodies,—1. If two 
bodies be equal in bulk, their ſpecific gravities are, to each 
other, as their abſolute gravities. Thus a body is ſaid to be 
twice as heavy, ſpecifically, as another, if it have twice its 
ravity under the fame bulk. Ig ; 
5 . the ſpecific gravities of equal bodies, are as their den- 
ſities. See DENSITY. 3 5 = 
2. The ſpecific gravities o ies of the ſame weight, are 
in the 255 82230 of their bulks. Hence, the maſſes of 
two bodies of the ſame weight, are in a reciprocal ratio of 
their bulks. 5 ; 5 
3. The ſpecific gravities of two bodies are, in a ratio, com- 


Vel. II. Ne, CXILIV. 


| ==ynded of the direct ratio of the abſolute gravities, and the 


ir Dd. © reciprocal. 
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reciprocal one af their bulks.— Hence, again, the ſpecific |: 


gravitics : re as the denſities, | 

4. A bo. y ſpecificity heavier than a fluid, loſes ſo much of 
its weight therein, as is equal to a quantity of the fluid of 
the ſame bulk. : 

For, ſuppoſe a cubic inch of lead immerged in water: a cu- 
bic inch of water will, thereby, be expelled from its place: 
but the weight of this water was ſuſtained by the reſiſtance 


of the ambient water. Therefore, ſuch a part of the weight | 


of the leaden cube, muſt be ſuſtained by the reſiſtance of 
the ambient water, as is equal to the weight of the water 
expelled. The gravity of the body immerged, therefore, 
mult be diminiſhed by fo much. 

Hence, 1*. Since a fluid ſpecifically heavier, has a greater 
weight, in the fame bulk, than a lighter ; the ſame body will 
loſe a greater part of its weight in a fluid, ſpecifically heavier, 
than in the lighter : and therefore it weighs more in a lighter 
than a heavier. ; IT 

2% Equal homogeneous bodies weighing equally in air, loſe 
their equilibrium if one of them be immerged in a heavier 
fluid ; the other in a lighter. 50 
3*. Since the ſpecific gravities are as the abſolute gravities 
under the ſame bulk ; the ſpecific gravity of the fluid, will 
be to the gravity of the body immerged, as the part of the 
weight loſt by the ſolid, to the whole weight. 

4*. Two ſolids equal in bulk, loſe the ſame weight in the 
ſame fluid: but the weight of the ſpecifically heavier body, 


is greater than that of the ſpecifically lighter 3 therefore, the | 


ſpecifically lighter, loſes a greater part of its weight, than the 
ſpecrfically heavier. | ; 

5. Since the bulks of bodies equal in weight, are recipro- 
cally as the ſpecific gravities; the ſpecifically lighter, loſes 
more weight in the ſame fluid than the heavier 3 wherefore, 
if they be in eguilibrio in one fluid, they will not be fo in 
another; but the ſpecifically heavier, will preponderate, and 
that the more, as the fluid is denſer. f 

6% The ſpecific gravities of fluids, are as the weights loſt by 
the ſame ſolid immerged in the ſame. 

To find the Spec1F1c gravity of a fluid. On one arm of a 
balance ſuſpend a leaden globe; and to the other, faſten a 
weight, which is in egailibrium therewith in the air. Im- 
merge the globe ſucceſſively in the ſeveral fluids, whoſe ſpe- 
cific gravities are to be determined, and obſerve the weight 
which balances it in each. Theſe ſeveral weights, ſubtract- 
ed, ſeverally, from the firſt weight, the remainders are the 
parts of the weight loſt in each fluid. Whence the ratio of 
the ſpecific gravity of the fluids is ſeen, See HyDRosTA- 
TICAL balance, 

Hence, as the denſities are as the ſpecific gravities z we find 
the ratio of the denſities of the fluids at the ſame time. 


This problem is of the utmoſt uſe; as by it, the degree of | 


purity or goodneſs of fluids, is eaſily found; a thing, not 
only of ſervice in natural philoſophy z but alſo in common 
life, and in the practice of phyſic. 

At different ſeaſons of the year, the ſpecific gravities of the 
ſame fluids, are found different. Jan. Caſp. Eiſenſchmidius, 
in his diſquiſitis nova de ponderibus, &c. gives us variety of 
experiments relating hereto : the principal whereof, to ſave 
the trouble of too frequent experiments, we ſhall here ſubjoin, 


Table of SpECIF1C gravities of ſeveral fluids. 


A cubic inch Paris In ſummer , In winter 
meaſure. O. D. G. O. D. G. 
Of mercury +3 i 
Oil of vitriol 7 69 7 71 
Spirit of vitriol 5 33 5 38 
Spirit of nitre 6 24 6 44 
Spirit of ſalt 5 49 1 8 
Aquafortis 8 2341 6 8 
Vinegar | $20 $--88 
Diſtilled vinegar C11 5 15 
Burgundy wine 4 67 4 75 
Spirit of wine 4 32 4 42 
Pale ale 3 C20 
Brown ale s$--83 2-8 
Cows mitk 5 20 8 
Goats milk 5 24 s 29 
Urine P86 5 19 
Spirit of urine 5 3 7 
Oil of tartar 1 
Oil of olives 4 53 ls froze in winter 
Oil of turpentine 41 0 4 
Sea water 6 12 6 18 
River water 3 10 8 13 
Spring water 11 I 
Diſtilled water i 8 1 


That the ſpeciſic gravity may be found the more accurately; 
the weight of the thread not immerged in the fluid, is to be 
ſubtracted from the weight of the ſolid in the air; and the 
force neceſſary to make the thread ſubſide (if it be ſpecifically 
lightcr) is to be added to the weight loſt. But if the thread 
that ſuſtains the ſolid be heavier than the fluid; the whole 
weight of the thread in the air is to be ſubtracted from the 
weight of the ſolid in air; and the weight the thread loſes 
from the weight loft in the fluid. Indeed, this precaution 


may be ſpared, if in examining the ſpecific gravity of ſeveral [ 


_ ſpecific gravities various bodies had, eſpecially metallic © 


S'P'E 


fluids, care be taken that the ſame thread be j | 
ſame depth in each. re tothe 
6. To determine the ratio which the ſpecific gravit 
uid has to the ſpecific gravity of a ſolid that © erg 
heavier than the Had“ i Tae \pecificaly 
Weigh any maſs of the ſolid in a fluid, and DP 
weight therein: the ſpecific gravity of the Auid 3 
that of the ſolid, as the part of the weight loſt by the u 
is to its whole weight. 2570 
7. The ſpecific gravities of equally heavy bodies, are rec;. 
procally as the quantities of weight loſt in the ſame Aud 
Hence we find the ratio of the ſpecific gravities of ſolide by 
weighing maſſes thereof, that are equal in air, in the fan. 
fluid; and noting the weights loſt by each. 80 
Ihe ſpecific gravities of various ſolids, have been determined 
by many authors. Marin Ghetaldus, particularly tried the 
which were borrowed thence by Oughtred. In the Pula 
phical Tranſactions, we have ample tables of Specific gravi. 
ties, by various authors. 
It will be ſufficient for us to give thoſe of ſome of the more 
uſual bodies, as determined with great care and accuracy by 
M. Petit ; and publiſhed by F. Merſenne ; and from him b. 
ſeveral others. | 4 
Table of the SPECIFIC gravities of ſeveral ſelids, 
An hundred pound weight of gold is equal in bulk to 


71 g of mercury 38 + of fine tin 
60 3 of lead 26 of load - tone 
54 Z of ſilver 21 of marble 
47 Jof copper 14 of ſtone 
45 of brats 12 + of ſulphur 
42 of iron 5 of wax 

of tin J of water. 


39 
8. A body ſpecifically 8 deſcends in a fluid ſpecifcal 
lighter, with a force equal to the excels of its weight, or 
that of an equal quantity of the fluid. 
Hence, 1% The force which ſuſtams a ſpecifically heavier 
body in a fluid, is equal to the exceſs of the abſolute gravity 
of the body, above that of the fluid, under the fame bulk : 
e. gr. 47 7 pound of copper loſſes 5 + pounds of its weight in 
water; therefore a power of 42 pounds is able to ſuſtain it. 
2*, Since the exceſs of the weight of a ſolid over the weight 
of a fluid ſpecifically heavier, is leſs than that over the weight 
of a ſpecifically lighter fluid under the fame bulk; it will 
deſcend with leſs force in a ſpecifically heavier fluid than in 
a lighter z and, conſequently, will deſcend more flowly in 
the former than in the latter. 
9. A ſpecifically lighter body, ſinks in a heavier fluid, till 
the weight of a quantity of the fluid, equal in bulk to the 
part immerſed, be equal to the weight of the whole body, 
Hence, 1%. Since the ſpecific gravities of bodies of the ſame 
weight, are reeiprocally as their bulks ; and the bulks of 
fluids equal in weight, are as the parts of the ſame ſolid im- 
merged therein; the ſpecific gravities of fluids are recipro- 
cally as the parts of the ſame body immerged therein. 
2% A ſolid, therefore, immerges deeper in a lighter fluid 
than a heavier ; and deeper as the proportion of the ſpecific 
gravity of the ſolid to that of the fluid is greater. 
3*. If a body be of the ſame ſpecific gravity with a fluid; 
the whole body will be immerged ; and it will remain in any 
given place of the fluid. 
4*. If a ſpecifically lighter bedy be wholly immerged in a 
Auid ; it will be urged by the collateral columns of the fluid, 
to aſcend with a force equal to the exceſs of the weight of 
the fluid, bulk for bulk, over the weight of the ſolid. 
5. A body, therefore, ſpecifically lighter, lying on the bot- 
tom of a veſſel, will not be be raiſed up, unleſs the heavier 
fluid riſe above ſuch a part, as is equal in bulk to a quantity 
of the fluid of the ſame weight with the whole ſolid. 
10. The ſpecific gravity of a ſolid is to the ſpecific gravity 


of a lighter fluid, wherein it is immerged, as the bulk of the 


part immerged, is to the whole bulk. ; 

11. The ſpecific gravities of equal ſolids, are as their parts 
immerged in the ſame fluid. | 

12. The weight and bulk of a ſpecifically lighter body, and 
the weight of the ſpecifically heavier fluid, being given, t9 
find the force. required, to keep the ſolid wholly immerged 
under the fluid. 
As this force is equal to the exceſs of the weight of the fluid, 
beyond that of an equal bulk of the ſolid ; from the given 
bulk of the ſolid, and the weight of a cubic foot of water, 
find, by the rule of three, the weight of a bulk of water, 
equal to that of the body. From this, ſubtra& the weight 
of the ſolid ; the remainder is the force required. E. g. Sup⸗ 
poſe the force neceſſary to detain a ſolid eight feet in bulk, 


and 100 pounds in weight, under water, required : ſince a 


cubic foot of water is.found to weigh 70 pound, the weight 
of water under the bulk of eight feet, is 560 z whence, 100 
pound, the weight of the ſolid, being ſubtracted ; the oy 
mainder 460 pound, is the force neceſlary to detain the ſ 
under water. | : N. 
Hence, ſince a ſpecifically lighter body aſcends in a 2 
fluid, with the ſame force that would prevent its aſcent: 5. 
the preſent problem, we 2 122 find hy * where- 
ectfically light cends im a heavier, 
with a ſpecifically 255 y *in 13. The 


13. The weight of a veſſel, to be made of a ſpecifically hea- 


and that of a ſpecifically lighter fluid, being 
e the — the veſſel muſt have, to ſwim 


on the fluid. 


The weight of a cubic foot of the fluid being given; the 


i is found 
he fluid equal to the weight of the veſlel, is fo 
__ rn of — If, then, the cavity be __ _ 
bi er than this, the veſſel will have leſs weight under 4 
= bulk, than the fluid, and will therefore be ts 1 ly 
lighter than the ſame, and conſequently, will _ . 7 
Suppoſe it required to make an iron ball of 30 poun : wow ; 
{ as ſhall ſwim upon water. Since the weight o & dag ic 
foot of water is 70 pound, the quantity of water age" to 30 
pounds, will be found 728” 571"; and therefore — e cu 
of the diameter of the ſphere 1392174 » whence K cu p 
root being extracted 1' 1“ 1“ 1s the diameter of a ſphere o 
water of 30 pounds. If, therefore, the diameter of the * 
vity be made a little bigger, e. gr. 14 Or 2 feet; ſo _— 
Jeſs of the ball will be immerged as the diameter is —_ ; 
14. The force employed to retain a ſpecifically lighter ſolid, 
under a heavier fluid; and the weight loſt by a heavier ſolid 
in a lighter fluid, are each added to the weight of the fluid, 
weigh together with it. 

55 — — here delivered, are not only all de- 
monſtrable from the principles of mechanics; but are con- 
formable to experiment. In effect, experience is here found 
to anſwer exactly to calculation, as is abundantly evident 
from the courſes of philoſophical experiments, now frequent. 
ly echibited; where the laws of ſpecific gravitatior. are well 
illuſtrated. | 5 | : 
SPECILLUM, or SpEcCUtUM, an inſtrument, wherewith 
ſurgeons ſearch and dilate wounds, &c. See SPECULUM, : 
SPECIOUS arithmetic, is that branch which is converſant in 
quantities denoted by ſpecies, that is, by the letters of the al- 


phabet.—In contradiſtinction to that, where the quantities 


are expreſſed by numbers, which is called numerous arithme- 
tic. See ARITHMETIC and CHARACTER. 

Specious arithmetic, is what we more uſually call algebra. See 
ALGEBRA and CALCULUS. | 
SPECTACLE, SptEcTAcutUM, ftw ; ſome extraordina- 
ry object, which draws the view and attention; and is not 
beheld without ſome emotion, or paſſion of the mind. 

The term is chiefly uſed by the ancients, for theatrical and 
amphitheatrical performances : for comedies, combats of gla- 
diators, of beaſts, and even for ſolemn proceſſions, as thoſe 
of the circus, &c. See Game, THEATRE, AMPHITHE- 
ATRE, SCENE, GLADIATOR, c. 

The pcople of Rome were extreamly fond of ſpectacles; 
and the Roman hiſtorians obſerve, there was no ſurer way of 
gaining their affections, and making parties to introduce ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion, than by the uſe of /þeacles. 
SPECTACLES, an optic machine, conſiſting of two lens's 
ſet in horn, or other matter; and applied on the noſe; to 
aſſiſt in defects of the organ of ſight. See LENS. 

Old people and all preſpytæ, uſe ſpectacles of convex lens's, 
to make amends for the RAM the eye, which does not 
make the rays converge enough to have them meet in the 


Tetina, See PRESBYT 2. 


Short-ſighted people, or myopes, uſe concave lens's, to keep 
the rays from converging ſo faſt, through the great round- 
neſs of the eye, as to make them meet ere they reach the re- 
tina, Sce Myoes and MyoP1a. 

In Spain, and at Venice eſpecially, ſpectacles are uſed with a 
different yiew : all the people of note and faſhion there, have 
them continually on their noſes ; a folly, that has its ſource 
in the natural pride of thoſe people, who value themſelves 
on a profound wiſdom ; and affect to ſtare very near at every 


thing ; as if their eyes were weakned, and wore out with ex- | 


ceſs of attention. Yign. de Marv. 

F. Cherubin, a capuchin, deſcribes a kind of ſpectacle tele- 
ſcopes, for the viewing of remote objects with both eyes ; 
hence called Binoculi. Though F. Rheita had mentioned the 
ſame before him, in his Oculus Enoch and Eliz. See T- 
LESCOPE,— The ſame author invented a kind of ſpectacles, 
with three or four glaſſes, which performed extraordinarily, 
Spectacles were certainly unknown to the ancients ; yet are 
they not of ſo late a date as the teleſcope. Franciſco, Redi, 
in a very learned treatiſe on ſpectacles, will have them to 
have been invented in the 13th century, beween the years 
1280 and 1311; and adds, that Alexander Deſpina, a monk 
of the order of Predicants of St. Catherine at Piſa, firſt com- 


municated the ſecret, which was of his own invention ; up- 
on learning 


Tn 95 that another perſon had it as well as himſelf, 
* "ory is wrote in the chronicles of that convent, 
- © dame author tells us, that in an old manuſcript {till pre- 
erved in his library, compoſed in 1299, ſpectacles are men- 
tioned as a thing invented about that time: and that a fa- 
mow Jacobin, 
polcd in 1305, ſays, expreſi 
; lince the ee of Metal 
20rlon in his Lil; 
© ſpeaks of a coll 
Without ſpeFacles, 


u * 7 ” | * o 
Cange, however, carries the invention of ſpectacles far- 


that it was not yet 20 years, 
Fe likewiſe quotes Bernard 


yrium, good to enable an old man to read 


one Jourdon de Rivalto, in a treatiſe com- | 


um medicine, wrote the ſame year, where | 


8p E 


ther back; aſſuring us, that there is a Greek poem in Na- 
nuſcript in the French king's library, which ſhews, that 
ſpectacles were in uſe in the year 1150 : nevertheleſs, the dic- 
tionary of the academy della cruſca, under the word occhiale, 
inclines to Redi's ſide 3 and quotes a paſſage from Jourdon's 
ſermons, which ſays, that ſpe&acles had not been 20 years in 
uſe : now Salviati has obſerved, that thoſe ſermons were com- 
poſed between the years 1330 and 1336. 

SPECTATOR, a perſon preſent at a ſpectacle. See Spxc- 
TACLE. 

Among the Romans, SpxcTaToRs, SPECTATORES, more 
particularly denoted a kind of gladiators, who had received 
their diſcharge ; and were frequently hired to be preſent, as 
ſpectators, at the combats of gladiators, &c. the people were 
entertained withal. See GLapiaTor. 

SPECULARIA, the art of preparing, and making ſhecula, 
or mirrours,—Or, the laws of mirrours, their phænomena, 
cauſes, c. called alſo catoptricks. See CaTroprrICks, Mir- 
ROUR, Cc. | | 

SPECULARIS lapis, in natural hiſtory, is a kind of fiſſile 
ſtone, clear as glaſs; whence it is alſo called 1uſcovy glaſs ; 
and uſed in ſeveral countries where it is found, for window- 
lights, Sc. See GLass. 

The lapis ſpecularis is a ſpecies of tale; ſplits eaſily into thin 
laminz or plates; and is ſometimes calcined to make a fine 


laiſter. See TALC. 
SPECULATION. — Certitude of SPECULATION. See 
CERTITUDE. | 
SPECULATIVE geometry, GEOMETRY. 
SPECULATIVE mathematics, Go MATHEMATICS, 
SPECULATIVE muſic, N ee Moste. 
SPECULATIVE philoſophy, . PHILOSOPHY. 


SPECULUM, mirreur, in opticks, any poliſhed body, im- 
pervious to the rays of light : ſuch as water in wells and deep 
rivers, poliſhed metals, and glaſſes lined with mercury or 
other opake matter, popularly called looking-glaſſes. See 
Lookins-glaſs. 
For the ſeveral kinds and forms of ſpecula, plain, concave, 
and convex, with their theory, and phænomena, and the 
methods of preparing, grinding them, &c. ſee MiRRouR, 
GRINDING, Sc. 
For the laws and effects of ſpecula of various forms, ſee Rr- 
FLECTION, BURNING-gla/s, &c. 
SPECULUM, among ſurgeons, the ſame with ſþecillum. See 
SPECILLUM.—More particularly, 
SPECULUM ani, is an inſtrument, wherewith they dilate the 
fundament, examine ſores, extract bones, or let out any pec- 
cant matter that may be there lodged. | 
SPECULUM matricis, is an inſtrument uſed to examine and 
dreſs corrupted places in the privy parts of women.—lts form 
is the ſame with that of the ſpeculum ani. | 
SPECULUM 9772s, is an inſtrument ſerving to examine diſorders 
in the mouth. There are two kinds: the one common; the 
other bigger and ſtronger, fit not only to keep down the 
tongue ; but alſo the lower jaw ; while the mouth is ſurvey- 
ed, to the very extremity of the throat, and the neceſſary 
remedies applied. 


SPEECH, the act, or art of expreſſing a man's thoughts, by 


certain ſigns invented for that purpole. See SIGN. 

Theſe ſigns are principally ſounds made by the voice, and 
letters. See Voice, SouND and LETTER. 

SPEECH, in grammar, denotes an aſſemblage of ſeveral words 
ranged in order. See LANGUAGE. 

The grammarians generally make eight parts of ſpeech ; i. e. 
eight kinds of words uſed in diſcourſe, viz. noun, pronoun, 
verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, and interjec- 
tion; each of which ſee under its proper article, ApvERB, 
Noun, PRonoun, Cc. See alſo PaRT. 

F. Buffier, one of the laſt and beſt writers on grammar, onl 
admits of three parts of ſpeech, viz. noun, verb and di. 
cative ; which laſt includes the adverb, 
poſition, See MopIFICATIVE. 3 
SPELL, a kind of charm, to drive away a diſeaſe, by hang- 
ing a word or ſentence on a paper about the neck. See 
CHARM and PHYLACTERY. 

SPELL, in the fea language. To SPELL, is to let go the 
ſheat and bowlings of a fail, and brace the weather-brace, 
that the fail may lie looſe in the wind, | 

To do a SPELL, is to do any thing by turns, for a ſhort time, 
and then leave it. 

To give a SPELL, isto be ready to work in ſuch a one's room, 
Freſh SPELL, is when freſh men come to work; eſpecially when 
the rowers are relieved with another gang. See FRESH. 
SPELLING, that part of grammar properly called Orthogra- 
phy. See ORTHOGRAPHY. ; 

Dr. Jones gives the following rules, or maxims of ſpelling. 

1*. That all words were originally pronounced, as ſpelt. 

2%, That in all words, whoſe ſounds have been ſince altered 
(the origin of the difficulty of ſpelling) the alteration was made 
for the ſake of eaſe, and pleaſure. £ 
And hence, 3*. All words that can be written ſeveral ways, 
muſt be /pel? according to the hardeſt, harſheſt, and moſt 
unuſual ſound, See PRONUNCIATION. 


conjunttion and pre- 


SPELTER, or SPELTRE, zixt; a kind of imperſect metal, 


which ſome: miſtakenly confound with biſmuth, and others . 
with ſpaat: others making it a ſort of antimony ore. See | Mr. Cowper obſerves, is, that in that caſe, the rules 9 
. BisMuTH, SPAAT, &c. muſcles muſt have been larger than they are ; minal 


Spelter is a kind of crude, mineral lead, very hard, white 
and brilliant ; which though not perfectly malleable, yet 
ſtretches a little under the hammer: and is otherwiſe called 
zink, and ſometimes tutanag. See ZINK. 
It is found in great quantity in the mines of Goſſelaar in 
Saxony ; and is ordinarily ſold in large, ſquare, thick cakes, 
whence one would judge it to have been melted as it came 
out of the mines, and caſt into that figure. 

It is uſed to purge and whiten tin, in making of pewter 3 
much as lead is uſed to purify gold and filver. See Tin and 
PEWTER. 

Thoſe who imagine that the ſpelter is put in to increaſe the 


SPH 


The reaſon why nature has taken another 


means, the inteſtines would have been frequen ay Lcd 
into the ſcrotum; an inconvenience which quadry 2 
ſecured from, by the horizontal poſition of their bod. s are 
The ſpermatic arteries, in their progreſs, ies 


. . meeting with the 
ſpermatic veins, enter together with them the inner lame 
of the peritonæum, where, inſinuating into the duplicaty b 

re 


of the proceſs, and being cloathed therewith, the ( 

to within three or four fingers breadth of the teſticle, -—%y 
they divide into two unequal branches ; the biggeſt of OE 
goes to the teſticle, and is diſtributed therein (ſee Te 1 
CLE.) And the leſs in the paraſtrata or epididymis 80 
PARAST ATA. | NG 


weight, are miſtaken ; fince in melting five or ſix hundred | The 8SrE RMATIC veins take the ſame courſe with the arteries. 
weight of tiny they ſcarce put in a pound of ſpelter, and that only a little above the teſticles, they ſplit into ſeveral branches, 
mixed with turmeric. See ZINK. which uniting, form a plexus, called corpus Varicoſum pamyi. 

SPERM, SrERMa, ENEPMA, the ſeed whereof an animal is niforme, or pyramidale. 'The blood returned by the /perng. 
formed. See SEED. tic veins, is delivered on the right fide to the ca 


. 5 Va, a d 
SPERMA-CE T1, or parma-ſitty, in pharmacy, is a whitiſh, | the left, into the emulgent vein.—Sce Tab. Anat. ( =p 
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flaky ſubſtance, prepared from an oil found in the head of a a 


cetaceous fiſh, called by ſome, the male whale, by others 
cachelot, and by the Latins orca; diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon whale, by its having teeth, in lieu of whale-bone ; and 
by a bunch on its back. See WHALE. | 
The ancients were great ſtrangers to the nature of this pre- 
paration 3 inſomuch, that Schroder ſeems in doubt, whether 
to reckon it an animal, or mineral ſubſtance. 
It had its name ſperma-ceti, ſeed or ſperm of whale, given 
it, no doubt, to raiſe its value, by a notion of its ſcarcity : 
the oil it is made from, is found in a large trunk four or 
five foot deep, and ten or twelve long, filling almoſt the 
whole cavity of the head, and ſeeming to ſupply the office of 
brain and cerebellum. 
'The method of preparing it, is a ſecret in the hands of a very 
few: the proceſs is ſaid to be thus.—The oil or brain being 
taken out of the animal, is melted over a gentle fire, and 
put into moulds, like thoſe wherein ſugar-loaves are formed. 
When cold, and drained, it is taken out and melted.over a- 
gain; and this they continue to do till it be well purified, and 
become white, It is then cut with a knife for the purpoſe, 
and reduced into flakes, ſuch as we have it from the druggiſts. 
It muſt be choſen white, clear, and tranſparent, of a ſweetiſh 
ſmell, which ſome fancy to partake of that of the violet : 
ſome ſophiſticate it with wax; but the deceit is diſcovered, 
either by the ſmell of the wax, or by the dulneſs of the colour. 
Some alſo ſell a preparation of oil gained from the tail of the 
whale, inſtead of that from the brain; which laſt kind turns 
yellow, as ſoon as opened to the air. In the general, there 
is no merchandiſe that ſhould be kept cloſer from the air than 
ſperma-cett. | 
Sperma-=ceti is of great uſe in medicine. 


bruiſes, inward hurts, and after delivery. But it is certain, 
its greateſt property, and that which makes it ſo much in 
vogue, is its ſoftning the ſkin, and reſolving tumours of the 
breaſt, Whence it comes to be uſed by the ladies in paſtes, 
waſhes, &c. | | 
Sperma-ceti candles, are of modern manufacture: they are 
made ſmooth, with a fine gloſs, free from rings and ſcars, 
ſuperior to the fineſt wax-candles in colour and luſtre ; and, 


when genuine, leave no ſpot or {tain on the fineſt ſilk, cloth, 
or linen. | 


SPERMATIC, ZHEPMATIK OE, in anatomy, ſomething 
belonging to the ſperm or ſeed. See SEMINAL. 

The ancients made a general diviſion of the parts of the ani- 

mal body into ſpermatic, and ſanguineous,—Spermatic parts, 


are thoſe, which by their colour, &c, bear ſome reſemblance | 


to ſeed ; and were ſuppoſed to be formed thereof: ſuch are 
the nerves, membranes, bones, Sc. - Sanguineous are thoſe 
{uppoſed to be formed of the blood, after conception. 

But the moderns, with much better reaſon, hold all the 
parts to be ſpermatic in this ſenſe, and either formed of the 
ovum of the female, or of the ſemen of the male. See Ge- 
NERATION., 


IM. Andry ſpeaks of ſpermatic worms in the human body. 
See WoRmMs. 
SPERMATIC veſſels, called alſo vaſa praparantia, are certain 
veſſels appointed for bringing the blood to the teſticles, &c. 
to be ſecreted and prepared into ſeed 3 and for carrying back 
again the blood, remaining after the fecretion is effected. See 
SEED, TESTICLE, &c. 
The ſpermatic veſſels are two arteries, and as many veins. 
The SPERMATIC arteries ariſe from the fore-part of the trunk 
of the aorta, below the emulgents. J. Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) 
fig. I. n. 51. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. p. p. &c. | 
Their ſtructure is very ſingular, in that, contrary to the fa- 
bric of all other arteries, which are largeſt at their exit from 
the trunk, theſe are ſmalleſt at their origin, and grow big- 
ger in their progreſs towards the teſtes. By this means, the 
blood receives a check at its firſt going off for thoſe parts, 
which diſpoſes it for the future changes, &c. it is to paſs.— 
The fame end is anſwered in quadrupeds, by having theſe 
arteries curled and contorted in their paſſage like a ſcrew. - 


Dr. Quincy ſays, it 
is a noble remedy in the aſthma, &c. though chiefly uſed in |. 


SPERMATOCELE, in melicine, a kind of rupture, oc. 


SPHACELUS®*, or SPHACELISMUs, in medicine, 


' tification begun, and, as it were, the road to a ſphacely, 


SPHARISTERTIUM, =#AIPIETHPION, in antiquity, the 


have differed from the modern tennis; but it is not known 


SPHENOIDAL future, in anatomy, a ſuture thus called, 


SPHENOIDES, in anatomy, os cuneiforme ; a bone of the 


SPHENOIDES ſella. . 
SPHENOPHARYNG#ZUS, in anatomy, a pair o 


SPHENOSTAPHY LINUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 


SPHERE, SPHzRA, £#AIPA, in geometry, a ſolid bod) 


fig. 6. n. 2. — 


caſioned by a diſtention of the ſeminal veſſels 


Whereb 
are let fall into the ſcrotum. . eby they 


; OPH 4 a to- 
tal corruption or mortification of any part, occaſioned by an 


interception of the blood, and ſpirits. See Moxriica. 
TION, | 


* The word is Greek, opaxeaQ-, formed perhaps, of o 
J kill.---It is fometimes, alſo, called = N "rt nes 
feideratio, See NeECRos1s and SiDERaT10, 


Sphacelus is diſtinguiſhed from gangrene, which is only a mor- 


which is the ſtate and perfection thereof. See GaNCRTxI. 
The ſphacelus is diſtinguiſhed by the lividneſs or blackneſs of 
the part affected; its ſoſtneſs, inſenſibility, and cadaverous 
ſmell. 

Other cauſes of the ſþhacelus, are cloſe ligatures, exceſſive 
colds, great inflammations, bites of mad dogs, &c, 

A ſphacelous foot, according to Aquapendente, ought to be 
cut off in the mortified part, near the live part. When the 
foot is off, the dead fleſh left behind, is to be conſumed by 
the application of an actual cautery, repeated ſeveral times, 
till the patient feel the heat of the fire. Scultet. 


ſeventh part of the ancient gymnaſium ; being that wherein 
the youth practiſed tennis-playing. See GYMNASIUM and 
Gy MNASTICKS. 

The ſphæriſterium or tennis-court, was between the place, 
named palz/tra, and that where they run races, which was 
between the portico's and the outer wall: though Vitruyius 
does not make mention of it in the deſcription he gives of 
the ancient gymnaſium. 

The exerciſe here performed was called cp), ſPheriſii- 
ca, and opdipounyia, ſpheromachia, which ſome will have to 


wherein the difference conſiſted. 

The Mileſians were particularly averſe to this exerciſe ; and 
the Athenians as remarkably fond of it. —Thele latter ire- 
quently gave the freedom of their city to the ſphæriſlæ, or 
maſters in this art, by wey of compliment. 


from its encompaſſing the os ſphenoides, which it ſeparates 
from the os frontis, the os petroſum and os occipitis. See 
SUTURE, CRANIUM, SPHENOIDES, Sc. 


head, common to the cranium, and upper jaw. See Cra- 
NIUM and MAXILLA. | 2 

It is ſituate in the lower part of the ſkull, whereof it 1s, 5 
it were, the baſis, and is connected to all the other members 
thereof, by the ſphenoidal ſuture. —See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) 
g. 7. u. 

45 form 5 irregular, and not eaſy to be deſcribed; whence 
ſome have called it multiforme. 

It has its name /þhenoides, from the Greek, cem, __ 
wedge ; by reaſon of the manner of its inſertion into 
other bones of the ſkull. | ; 

In adults, it is one continued bone ; but in young children, 
ſometimes conſiſts of three, and ſometimes of four diftin 
pieces. 

See the article SELLA. 


cles, called alſo pterygopharyngæus, cephalopharyng@#z Kc. 
See PTERYGOPHARYNG ZUS. 


larynx. It deſcends from a round, fleſhy origination, e 
the root of a proceſs of the os ſphenoides, and is im by 
into the poſterior part of the uvula, where it joins 15 3 
— It ſerves to draw the uvula upwards and backwards; * 
hinders the maſticated aliment from paſſing into the foramun 
narium in deglutition. 


int in the 
contained under one ſingle ſurface, and having à point 


2 middle, 


7 


FA 
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Proper 


The diameter of a SPHERE being given, to find its ſurface and 
ſclidity.— Find the periphery of the circle deſcribed by the | 


Doctrine of the SpurRE, c | SPHERICKS. 
Projection of the SpHERE, See the articles 


SPHERE of activity of any body, is that determinate ſpace or 


effluvia continually emitted from that body, do reach, and 
where they operate according to their nature. See Erl u- 


limits, beyond which they will have no influence to turn, or 
attract the needle : but where-ever a needle is placed, fo as 
it may be moved by a load-ſtone, it may be ſaid to be within 
the ſphere of activity of the ſtone. See Macwer. 

SPHERE, in aſtronomy, that concave orb or expanſe, which 
inveſts our globe, and in which the heavenly bodies, ſun, 
ſtars, planets and comets, appear to be fixed, at an equal 
diſtance from the eye. See HEAVRNS. 


This is alſo called the ſphere 9 the world; and is the ſubject 
of the ſpherical aſtronomy. 
This ſphere, as it includes the fixed ſtars, whence we alſo 
occaſionally call it, the ſphere of the fixed flars, is vaſtly 

great. The diameter of the earth's orbit is ſo ſmall, in re- 
ſpect of the diameter hereof, that the centre of the ſphere is 
not ſenſibly changed by any alteration of the ſpectator's place | D 
in the ſeveral parts of the orbit: but ſtill, in all the points 
of the earth's ſurface, and at all times, the inhabitants have 
the ſame appearance of the ſphere ; that is, the fixed ſtars 


For our way of judging of the places, &c. of the ſtars, 
15 to conceive right lines drawn from the eye or the centre 
of the earth, through the centres of the ſtars, and continued 
thence, till they cut the foreſaid ſphere ; the points where 


ſtars. See PLact and PARALLAx. 
The better to determine the 


the ſphere, ſeveral circles are imagined to be deſcribed i 
ſurface thereof 3 hence called 5 n h ag 


85 of the ſphere. 


| N. equator, &c. others 45%, as the tropicks, parallels, &c. 


the motion of the earth, c. ſuch are 


daries of the ec; tic, & l 
wil 1 E Iptic, c. See each cir 


the circles on the ſurface of 
another; which varies in various parts thereof. See EARTH. 


dle, called the centre, whence all lines drawn to the ſur- 
face, are equal. See SOLID, c. 


m 


is ſuppoſed to be generated by the revolution of 
Nen BC (Tab. Geometry, fig. 34.) 7 its ” 
meter A C, which 1s _ called oy _— of — 2 an . 
: 1 e axis and C, 
— 1 ta 38 CIRCUMFERENCE, Axis, PoLe, 
65 Bes alſo He MISPHERE and PLANISPHERE. : 
rties of the SphkRE.— 1“. A ſphere is equal to a rap , 
whoſe baſe is equal to the ſurface, and its height to the ra- 
here. C'S 
— by? = being eſteemed ſuch a pyramid, its yu or 
ſolid content, is found like that of a pyramid. See PYRA- 
MID. ; : : 8 
9 here is to a cylinder, ſtanding on an equal baſis, 
of ASE height, 2 2 to 3. Hence, alſo, may the cube 
or content of the ſþhere be found. See CYLINDER. 3 
3*. The cube of the diameter of a ſphere, is ta the ſoli 
content of the ſphere, nearly as 300 to 157: and thus, alſo, 
may the content of the ſphere be meaſured. 3 
4. The ſurface of a ſpbere is quadruple the area of a circle 
deſcribed with the radius of the ſphere.—For fince a ſphere 
is equal to a pyramid, whoſe baſe is the ſurface, and its alti- 
tude the radius of the ſphere : the ſurface of the ſphere is had, 
by dividing its ſolidity by a third part of its ſemi-diameter. 
If, now, the diameter of the circle be 100, the area will be 
850; conſequently, the ſolidity 1570000 3 which divided 
y a third of the ſemi-diameter, 100, the quotient is the 
ſurface of the ſphere 31400 3 which is manifeſtly quadruple 
the area of the circle. 


radius of the ſphere. See PERIPHERY. 

Multiply 4 pubef into the diameter; the product is the 
ſurface of the ſphere. Multiply the ſurface by a ſixth part 
of the diameter, the product is the ſolidity of the ſphere. 
Thus, ſuppoſing the diameter of the ſphere 56, the periphe- 
ry will be found 175; which multiplied by the diameter, 
the product 9800 is the ſurface of the ſphere ; which multi- 
plied by one ſixth part of the diameter, gives the ſolidity 
919057. Or, thus; 

Find the cube of the diameter 175616; then to 300157, 
and the cube found, find a fourth proportional, 919057. | 
See PROPORTIONAL. This is the ſolidity of the ſphere re- 


uired. 
For ſegments and ſectors of ſpheres, ſee SEGMENT and 
SECTOR, 


PROJECTION. 


extent, all round about it, to which, and no farther, the 


VIA, ATMOSPHERE, Sc. See allo ACTIVITY. 
Thus we ſee the magnetical effluvia have certain bounds and 


ee SPHERICAL aſtronomy, 


ſeem to poſſeſs the ſame points in the ſurface of the ſphere. 


eſe lines terminate therein, are the apparent places of thoſe 


places of the heavenly bodies in | 


! theſe, ſome are ſaid to be greater, as the ecliptic, meri- 


e GREAT, &&c, | | 
f theſe, again, ſome are moveable, or owe their origin to 
the ecliptic, ſeconda- 


cle under its proper 
QUATOR, EcLipric, Horizon, Ce. 


""ERE, in geography, &c. denotes a certain diſpoſition of 
the earth, with regard to one 


Vol. If. Ne. CXLIV. 


es of the ſphere. See Cix- | 


SPH 


The circles originally conceived on the ſurface of the ſphere 
of the world, are almoſt all transferred, by analogy, to the 
ſurface of the earth; where they are conceived to be drawn 
directly underneath thoſe of the ſphere, or in the ſame planes 
therewith ; ſo that were the planes of thoſe of the earth 
continued to the ſphere, they would coincide with the re- 
ſpective circles thereon. — Thus it is we have a horizon, me- 
ridian, equator, c. on the earth. See Horzon, &c, 
As the equator in the heavens divides the ſphere into two 
equal parts ; the one north and the other ſouth ; ſo does the 
equator on the ſurface of the earth, divide the globe in the 
ſame manner. See Equator. 
And as the meridians in the heavens, paſs through the poles 
of the horizon ; ſo do thoſe on the earth, Sc. See Mxgri- 
 DIAN. 
With regard, then, to the polition of ſome of theſe circles 
in reſpect of others, we have a right, a parallel, and an ob- 
ligue ſphere. 

Right SPHERE, is that where the equator cuts the horizon of 
the place at right angles : for the particular phznomena, Ec. 
whereof, ſee Rid H ſphere. 

Parallel Sp̃RRE, is where the equator is parallel to the ſenſi- 
ble horizon, and in the plane of the rational. See Pag ar. 
LEL ſphere, 

Oblique SPHERE, is where the equator cuts the horizon ob- 

 liquely. See OBL1qQue ſphere. 

Armillary, or artificial SPHERE, is an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment, repreſenting the ſeveral circles of the ſphere, in their 
natural order; ſerving to give an idea of the office and poſt- 
tion of each thereof, and to ſolve various problems relating 
thereto. 
It is thus called, as conſiſting of a number of faſciz or rings 
of braſs, or other matter, called by the Latins, armillz, 
from their reſembling of bracelets, or rings for the arm. 
By this, it is diſtinguiſhed from the glabe, which, though it 
have all the circles of the ſphere on its ſurface ; 2 is not 
cut into armillæ or rings, to repreſent the circles ſimply and 
alone; but exhibits alſo the intermediate ſpaces, between the 
circles. See GLOBE. 
Armillary ſpheres, are of different kinds, with regard to the 
poſition of the earth therein; whence they become diſtin- 
guiſhed into Prolemaic and Copernican ſpheres : in the firſt 
whereof, the earth is in the centre ; and in the latter near 
the circumference, according to the poſition which that pla- 
net obtains in thoſe ſyſtems. See SysTE. 

The Ptolemaic SPHERE, is that commonly in uſe, and is re- 
preſented (Tab. Aronomy, fig. 21.) with the names of the 
ſeveral circles, lines, &c. of the ſphere, inſcribed thereon, 
See PTOLEMAIC. 

In the middle, upon the axis of the ſphere, is a ball, T, re- 
preſenting the earth; on whoſe ſurface are the circles, fc. of 
the earth. The ſphere is made to revolve about the ſaid axis, 
which remains at reſt : by which means, the ſun's diurnal 
and annual courſe about the earth, are repreſented according” 
to the Ptolemaic hypotheſis : and even by means hereof all 
problems relating to the phænomena of the ſun and earth, 
are ſolved, as upon the cceleſtial globe ; and after the ſame 
manner; which ſee deſcribed under the article GLOBE. 
The Copernican SPHERE, repreſented (Ig. 22.) is very dif- 

ferent from the Ptolemaic, both in its conſtitution and uſe ; 

and more intricate in both. Indeed the inſtrument is in the 
hands of.ſo few people, and its uſe ſo inconſiderable, except 
what we have in the other more common inſtruments, par- 
ticularly the globe and Ptolemaic ſphere, that we thall be 
eaſily excuſed the not filling up room, with any deſcription 

thereof. h | p 

Harmony of the SpHER ES, | HARMONY, 

Obliquity of the SpHERE, be the articlesy OBLiQuiTy. 

Recliſying of the SphkRE, RECTIFYING, 

ialling SPHERE. See the article DIALLING. 

SPHERICAL angle, is the mutual inclination of two planes, 

whereby a ſphere is cut. See PLANE and ANI. 

Thus the inclination of the two planes, C A F and CE F 
(Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 9.) forms the ſpherical angle A CE. 
See SPHERE. | 
The meaſure of a ſpherical angle, ACE, is an arch of a 
great circle A E, defcribed from the vertex C, as from a 

pole, and intercepted between the legs C A and CE. 

Hence, 1*. Since the inclination of the plane CE F, to the 

plane C A F, is every where the ſame ; the angles in the op- 

polite interſections C and F, are equal. i f 

2%. Hence the meaſure of a ſpherical angle ACE, is deſcribed 

with the interval of a quadrant A C or E C, from the ver- 

tex C between the legs CA, CE. 

If a circle of the ſphere, AE BF (fe. 8.) cut another 


two right ones; and the vertical angles A E C and DEB 
equal to one another. The former likewiſe holds of ſeveral 
angles formed on the ſame arch CED, at the ſame point E. 
Hence, any number of fpherical angles, as A E C, AED, 
DEB, B EC, &c. made on the ſame point E, are equal 
to four right angles. See SPHERICAL triangle. 
SPHERICAL triangle, a triangle comprehended between three 
11Ee arches 


CE D F, the adjacent angles, AE C and AED are equal to 


— ũ— — —— 


SPH 


arches of great circles of a ſphere, interſecting each other in 
the ſurface thereof. Sce "TRIANGLE. | 
Properties of SPHERICAL triangles. — 1. If in two ſpherical 
triangles, (Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 10.) ABC and abc, Aa, 
BA==ba and CA==ca then will B and the ſides, includ- 
ing the angles, be reſpectively equal, the whole triangles are 
equal: that is, B C==b c, B==b and C==c. 

Again, if in two ſpherical triangles Aa, Cc, and 
ACT ac; then will B=, A B=ab and be = BC. 
Laſtly, if in two ſpherical triangles ABz=ab AC Da c, 
and B C==bc, then will Aa, B==b and Cc; the de- 
monſtrations whereof, coincide with thoſe of the like pro- 


perties in plain triangles. The theorems of the congruency 


of rectilinear triangles, extending to all other curvilinear, 
circular, parabolical, &c. provided their ſides be ſimilar. See 
TRIANGLE. | 

2. In an equicrural triangle ABC (fig. 11.) the angles at the 
baſe, Band C, are equal; and it in any triangle, the an- 
gles B and C, at the baſe B C, are equal; the triangle is 
equicrural. ; 

3. In every ſpherical triangle, each fide is leſs than a ſemi- 
circle: any two ſides taken together are greater than the 
third; and all the three ſides together are lets than the peri- 
phery of a great circle: and a greater fide is always oppoſed 
to a greater angle, and a leſs fide to a leſs angle. 

4. If in a ſpherical triangle BAC (fig. 12.) two legs AB and 
BC taken together, be equal to a ſemi-circle ; the baſe A C 
being continued to D; the external angle BCD will be 
equal to the internal oppoſite one B A C. 

If the two legs together, be leſs than a ſemi-circle, the ex- 
ternal angle BCD, will be greater than the internal oppoſite 
one A: and if the legs be greater than a ſemi-circle, the ex- 
ternal angle BCD, will be leſs than the internal oppoſite one 
A; and the converſe of all theſe holds, v:z. if the angle BCD 
be equal to, greater, or leſſer than A; the ſides AB and BC 
are equal to, greater, or leſſer than a femi-circle. 

5. If in a ſpherical triangle ABC, two ſides A B and BC, 
de equal to a ſemi- circle; the angles at the baſe A and C, 


are equal to two right ones: if the ſides be greater than a 


ſemi-circle, the angles are greater than two right ones ; and 
if leſs, leſs. And, converſely. 

6. In every ſpherical triangle, each angle is leſs than two 
right ones; and the three together, leſs than fax right an- 
gles, and greater than two, 

7. If in a ſpherical triangle BAC (fig. 13.) the ſides AB 
and A C be quadrants ; the angles at the baſe, Band C will 
be right angles. And, if the intercepted angle A be a right 
angle, B C will be a quadrant: if A be obtuſe, B C will be 
greater than a quadrant; and if acute, leſs. And, con- 
verſely. 

8. If in a ſpherical rectangular triangle, the fide BC (fg. 14.) 

. adjacent to the right angle B, be a quadrant ; the angle A 
will be a right angle; if BE be greater than a quadrant, 
the angle A will be obtuſe ; and if BD be leſs than a qua- 
drant, the angle A will be acute. And, converſely. 

9. If in a ſpherical rectangular triangle, each leg be either 
greater or leſſer than a quadrant ; the hypotenuſe will be leſs 
than a quadrant. And, converſely. 
10. If in a ſpherical triangle ABC (fig. 15.) rectangular on- 
ly at B, one fide CB be greater than a quadrant, and the 
other ſide AB leſs; the hypotenuſe A C will be greater than 
a quadrant, And, converſely. 
Il. If in a ſpherical obliquangular triangle ACB (fig. 16.) 
both angles at the baſe, A and B, be either obtuſe or acute ; 
the perpendicular C D let fall from the third angle C to the 
oppoſite ſide AB, falls within the triangle; if one of them, 
A, be obtuſe; and the other, B, acute; the perpendicular 
falls without the triangle. 
12. If in a ſpherical triangle ACB, all the angles A, B and 
C be acute; the ſides are each leſs than a quadrant. Hence, 
if in an obliquangular ſpherical triangle, one fide be greater 
than a quadrant, one angle is obtuſe, viz. that oppoſite to 
this fide. | 
13. If in a ſpherical triangle A C B, two angles A and B, be 
obtuſe, and the third C acute; the ſides A C and CB op- 
polite to the obtuſe fides, are greater than a quadrant ; and 
that oppoſite to the acute fide AB, leſs than a quadrant. 

Hence, if the two ſides be leſs than a quadrant, the two an- 

gles are acute. 


14. If in a /pherzcal triangle, the ſeveral ſides be each greater | 


than a quadrant ; or only two of them greater, and the third 
equal to a quadrant ; the ſeveral angles are obtuſe. 
15. If in an obliquangular ſpherical triangle, two ſides be 


lets than a quadrant, and the third greater; the angle oppo- | 


ſite to the greateſt will be obtuſe, and the reſt acute. 
Reſolution of SPHERICAL triangles. See TRIANGLE, 
SPHERICAL /tronomy, that part of aſtronomy which conſiders 
the univerſe, ſuch as it appears to the eye. See A8TR0- 
NOMY. 

Under ſpherical aſironomy, then, come all the phænomena 
and appearances of the heavens and heavenly bodies, ſuch as 
we perceive them; without any enquiry into the reaſon, the 
theory, or the truth thereof. — By which it is diſtinguiſhed 
trom theorical aſtronomy, which conſiders the real ſtructure 
vi the univerie, and the cauſes of thoſe phenomena, 


| 


» — 


CO nx 


SPHERICITY, the quality of a ſphere ; or that 


In the ſpherical aflronomy, the world is 7 
concave, ſpherical 8 in whoſe ear Ie 
rather the eye, about which the viſible fram 
ſtars and planets fixed in the circumference thereof An 
this ſuppoſition all the other phznomena are determined don 
The theorical aſtronomy teaches us, from the laws of optick 
55 


Sc. to correct this ſcheme, and reduce the wh . 
ſyſtem. See Sys TEM. 7 © Whole to a juſte 


to be; 


r 
1 revolves, with 


SPHERICAL compaſſes. See the article Cour Ass Es. 
SPHERICAL geometry, the doctrine of the ſphere ; 


of the circles deſcribed on the ſurface thereof, n 


thod of projecting the ſame on a plane; and meaſurin the. 
arches and angles when projected. See SPHERICE; ad 
ProJjEcCTION. _ 


SPHERICAL rigonometry, the art of reſolving ſpherical trian. 


les, i. e. from three parts of a ſpherical triangle 

d the reſt. —E. gr. From two ſides and one an 

the other two angles, and the third fide. 
triangle and T RIGONOMETRY. 


en, ty 
gle; to find 


wh 
thing becomes ſpherical or round. See SpHERE. ereby a 


The fphericity of pebbles, fruits, berries, &c. alſo of dr 
of water, quick-filver, &c. and of bubbles of air under w. 
ter, Sc. Dr. Hook takes to ariſe from the incongruity of 
their particles with thoſe of the ambient fluid, which pre- 
vents their coaleſcing; and by preſſing on them, and en- 
compaſling them all round equally, turns them into a round 
form. See DRor. 

This, he thinks, appears evidently, from the manner of 
making ſmall round ſhot of ſeveral ſizes, without caſting the 
lead into any moulds ; from drops of rain being formed, in 
their fall, into round hail-ſtones; and from drops of water 
falling on ſmall duſt, ſand, c. which ſtrait produce an ar- 
tificial round ſtene; and from the ſmall, round, red-hot 
balls, forme by the colliſion or fuſion of flint and ſteel, in 
ſtriking fue. 

But all theſe ces of ſphericity ſeem better accounted for, 
from the great principle of attraction; whereby the parts of 
the ſame fluid drop, &c. are all naturally ranged as near the 
centre as poſſible, which neceſſarily induces a ſpherical figure: 
and, perhaps, a repelling force between the particles of the 
drop, and of the medium, contribute not a little thereto, 
See ATTRACTION and REPULSION. 


SPHERICKS, the deQrine of the ſphere, particularly of the 


ſeveral circles deſcribed on the ſurface thereof; with the 
method of projecting the ſame in plano. See SrHERE, 
GeomeTRy, CiRCLx, Oc. 

The principal matters ſhewn herein, are as follow: 

I. If a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the ſec- 
tion will be a circle, whoſe centre is in the diameter of the 
ſphere. 

Hence, 19. The diameter HI (Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 17.) 
of a circle, paſling through the centre C, is equal to the di- 
ameter A B of the generating circle; and the diameter of 2 
circle, as FE, that does not paſs through the centre, is equal 
to ſome chord of the generating circle. 

Hence, 2. As the diameter is the greateſt of all chords, a 
circle paſſing through the centre, is the greateſt circle of the 
ſphere ; and all the reſt are leſſer than the ſame. 

Hence alſo, 3% All great circles of the ſphere are equal to 


one another. 


Hence alſo, 45. If a great circle of the ſphere paſs through. 


any given point of the ſphere, as A; it muſt alſo paſs through 
the point diametrically oppoſite thereto, as B. 

Hence alſo, 5%. If two great circles mutually interſect each 
other, the line of ſection is the diameter of the ſphere, and 
therefore two great circles interſect each other in points dia- 
metrically oppolite. 


Hence alſo, 6%. A great circle of the ſphere, divides it into 


two equal parts or hemiſpheres. ; 
2. All great circles of the ſphere, cut each other into tw9 
parts; and, converſely, all circles, that thus cut each other, 


are great circles of the ſphere. 


3. An arch of a great circle of the ſphere, intercepted be- 
tween another arch HIL (fig. 18.) and its poles A and B,s 
a quadrant. . f 
That intercepted between a leſs circle DEF, and one o 


its poles A, is greater than a quadrant; and that between 


the ſame, and the other pole B, leſs than a quadrant; and, 
converſely. 1 40 
4. If a great circle of the ſphere paſs through the grad 1 
another, that other paſſes through the poles of this. 3 
a great circle paſs through the poles of another, the to 

each other at right angles; and, converſely. A 
5. If a great circle, as AFBD, paſs through the poles -* 
and B of a leſſer circle DEF, it cuts it into eq parts; 
and at right angles. | wy 
6. If 8 ee, circles AE B F and CE DF (g. 19. = 
ſect each other in the poles E and F of another great © 


ACB D; that other will paſs through the poles and h, 


and i of the circles A E BF and CEDE. 6 
7. If two great circles A E BF and CE B F, cut cache 
mutually ; che angle of obliquity AE C, will be eg 
the diſtance of the pole HI. 8. Al 
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v. u eee C. ar rel l be er 
3 — 1 ra 2 rope * pos 
2 hs centre Nor Pani ag circles parallel to 
_ i — buche F Fan” kB, and G I and IL, intercepted 
t circle IM H, and the leſſer circles GN F 


tween a grea 0 
ON * al. the circles are equal. ; 
= 1 2 F H and GI of the ſame great circle AIBH, 


intercepted between two circles GN F and IM H, be equal, 
the circles are parallel. 


11. An arch of a parallel circle IG (fg. 9.) is ſimilar to an 


arch of a great circle A E; if each be intercepted between 


eat circles C A F and CEF. : 
oe "6 arches AE and 1G, have the ſame ratio to _ 

cipheries 3 and, conſequently, contain the ſame Rm 0 

3 And hence the arch I G is leſs than the arch wrt 

12. The arch of a great circle, is the ſhorteſt line whi 

can be drawn from one point of the ſurface of the ſphere to 

another: and the lines between any two points on - ſame 

ſurface, are = renters as the circles whereof they are 
re the leſs. 

— pri proper meaſure, or diſtance of two places on the 
ſurface of the ſphere, is an arch of a great circle intercepted 
the ſame. 
SPHEROID *, SPHAROIDES, ES$AIPOEIAHE, in geome- 
try, a ſolid approaching to the figure of a ſphere, though not 
exactly round, but oblong z as having one of its diameters 
bigger than the other ; and generated by the revolution of a ; 
ſemi-ellipſis about its axis. | = 

* The word is formed from opeypa, ſohæra, and eO, ſhape. 

When it is generated by the revolution of the ſemi-ellipſis 
about its greater axis, it is called an oblong ſpheroid. —And 
when generated by the revolution of an ellipſis about its leſs 
axis, an oblate ſpheroid. 
The contour of a dome, Daviler obſerves, ſhould be half a 
ſpheroid. Half a ſphere, he ſays, is too low to have a good 
effect below. See DoME. | 
For the ſolid dimenſions of a ſpheroid, it is I of its circum- 
{cribing cylinder : or it is equal to a cone, whoſe altitude is 
equal to the great axis, and the diameter of the baſe to four 
times the leſs axis of the generating ellipſis. 
Or a ſpberoid is to a ſphere deſcribed on its greater axis, as 
the ſquare of the leſs axis to the ſquare of the greater: or it 
is to a ſphere deſcribed on the leſſer axis, as the greater axis 
to the leſs. 
SPHINCTER®, in anatomy, a term applied to a kind of 
circular muſcles, or muſcles in form of rings, which ſerve to 
cloſe and draw up ſeveral orifices of the body, and prevent 
the excretion of the contents, See MusCLE. 

*The word is formed from the Greek gpryxT1p, frifor, or 
conſtricter, ſomething that binds and conſtringes a thing very 
cloſely ; theſe muſcles having an effe& much like that of a 
purſe- ſtring. | 

SPHINCTER aui, is a Circular muſcle, ſerving to ſhut the anus, 
and keep the excrements from coming away involuntarily. 
See ANus and EXCREMENTS. | 

It is near two inches broad, and hangs down below the rec- 
tum, near an inch. It is faſtened on the ſides to the bones 
of the coxendix, and behind to the os ſacrum: before, in 
men, to the accelerator urinz, and in women, to the vagina 


uteri, Some would have it to be two muſcles, and ſome 
three ; but without much reaſon. 


SPHINCTER gule Ox: 
e, 5 ESOPHAG ZEUS, 
SPHINCTER labiorum, Fee the articles CONSTRICTOR. 


SPHINCTER vaginæ, a conſtructory muſcle, ſerving to hinder 
the reflux of the blood from the 22 &c. in — See 
Vacina and CLITORIS. 

SPHINCTER veſice, is a muſcle conſiſting of circular fibres, 
placed at the exit of the bladder, to prevent the perpetual 
<ripping of the urine.— See Tab. Anat, (Splanch.) fg. g. lit. 
r. See alſo URINE and BLADDER. 

It keeps the bladder conſtantly ſhut ; and is only opened 
when by the contraction of the abdominal muſcles, the Mod 
der is compreſſed, and the urine forced out. 

SPHINKX, Solrz, in ſculpture, &c. a figure or repreſentation 
of a monſter of that name, famed among the ancients 3 now 
moſtly uſed as an ornament in gardens, terraces, &c, 
It is repreſented with the head and breaſts of a woman, the 
wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the feſt of the bod 
_ a dog. d 

t is ſuppoſed to have been engendered by T hon 
by Juno, to be revenged on = Thebans, Th 8 
oo dark, enigmatical queſtions to all paſſers-by, and if 
ey did not give the explication thereof, to devour them. 

t made horrible ravages on a mountain near Thebes, and 
_ not by any means be deſtroyed, till after Oedipus had 
3 2 riddle: What animal is it, that in the 

walks on 
on how See 33 Fee e 


Among the Egyptians, the ſphins * 
by reaſon of the obſcuri n was the ſymbol of religion, 
account, the 8 4 myſteries. And on the fame 


SPICA virginis, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the conſtella- 
tion virgo. See VIRGO, 6 | 

Its place is in the more ſoutherly hand. Its longitude, ac- 

cording to Mr. Flamſteed, is 19 31“ 22" ; its latitude 2 1' 
” ſouth, 

SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug, that has hot and pungent 


qualities: ſuch are pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon and 
cloves. See ARoMATIC, PEPPER, s. Se. 
Some alſo apply the word to divers medicinal drugs brought 
from the eaſt ; as ſenna, caſſia, frankincenſe, Sc. See each 
under its proper article, SENNA, Cass1a, &c. 
3 5 J See the article GARBLER. 
uny : SILK, 

Srinans we, {See the articles} Wis 
SPIKENARD, zardus, or Spic A nardi, a kind of vegeta- 

ble ear growing even with the ground, and ſometimes in the 
ground; warm, ſpicy, cordial and alexipharmic ; and as ſuch 
uſed in the compoſition of venice-treacle. See PHERTACA. 
The ear or ſpica, is about the length and thickneſs of a fin- 
ger; very light, covered with long, reddiſh hairs, of a ſtrong 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh, ſharp taſte. There riſe ſcveral of theſe 
ears from the ſame root. The ſtem is ſmall, and the root 
the thickneſs of a quill. | 
The ſpica-nardi, is uſually reckoned in the number of roots, 
It is alſo called nardus Indica; becauſe brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies. 
It is accounted a ſtomachic, nephritic and carminative, pro- 
per to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote the diſcharge of urine, 
and diſperſe flatulencies. 
There is alſo another kind, called ſpica-celtica, growing in 
the Pyreneans, and the mountains of Tirol : it has much the 
ſame virtues with valerian; and is by no means o equal eſteem 
with the former. 
SPIKING up the ordnance a ſea phraſe, uſed for faſtening a 
quoin with /þ:#es to the deck, cloſe to the breech of the car- 
riages of great guns; that they may keep cloſe and firm to 
the ſhip's ſides, and not get looſe when the ſhip rolls, and by 
that means endanger the breaking out of the butt-head of a 
plank. See Quoiw. 
SPINA ventoſa, in medicine, &c. denotes a caries or rotten- 
neſs of a bone, See CARIES. 
SPINAL marrow. See the article ME DULLA ſþinalis, 


1714, we have an inſtance of a fœtus born without either 
brain, cerebel, or ſþinal marrow, though perfectly well form- 
ed in other reſpects. It had gone its natural time ; lived 
two hours; and even gave ſigns of life, upon ſprinkling the 
baptiſmal water on its head. —Inſtances of this kind, as this 
is not the only one we meet withal, furniſh a terrible objec- 
tion againſt the exiſtence of the animal ſpirits, which ſhould 
be generated in the brain, or at leaſt in the cerebel or ſpinal 
marrow ; and which are generally allowed of ſuch abſolute 
neceſſity in the animal A See DPIRIT. 

SPINAL nerves. See the article Nerve. 

SPINALS, in anatomy, a muſcle on the fide of the neck, 
ariſing from the five ſuperior proceſſes of the vertebræ of the 
thorax, and the inferior of the neck; and which in its aſ- 
cent, becoming more fleſhy, 1s inſerted into the inferior part 
of the vertebræ of the neck, laterally. It ſerves to draw the 
neck backwards. e 

Medulla Spix ALIS. See the article MR DVULLA. | 


capſtan, which is betwixt the two decks. 

The ſpindle of the jeer capſtan hath whelps to heave the viol, 
See CAPSTAN. 

The axis of a wheel of a watch or clock, is alſo called the 
pindle, and its ends the pevets. See CLock, c. 

SPINE *, SrixA dord, in anatomy, the ſeries or aſſemblage 
of vertebræ, or bones of the back, which ſuſtain the reſt of 
the body, and to which are connected the ribs. —See Tab. 

Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. lit. A A. fig. 7. lit. A A. See alſo the 
article VERTEBR A. | 
It has its name Hine, by reaſon the hind part thereof is edg- 

ed, or /piny- Some call it the canalis ſacer. 


and the os ſacrum four. See Ntck, Loins, &c. | 
The ſpine includes a kind of medulla, much reſembling that 
of the brain, hence called medulla ſpinalis, or ſpinal marrow. 
See MEDULLA. 

SPINET, or SeiNNET, a muſical inſtrument, ranked in the 
ſecond or third place among harmonious inſtruments. See 
Music. | 
It conſiſts of a cheſt or belly, made of the moſt porous and 
reſinous wood to be found; and a table of fir glued on lips 
of wood called ſummers, which bear on the ſides. On the 
table is raiſed a little prominence, wherein are placed as ma- 
ny pins as there are ſtrings to the inſtrument. 

The inſtrument is played by two ranges of keys, the fore- 
moſt range being in the order of the diatonic ſcale ; and the 
other range ſet backwards in the order of the artificial notes 
or ſemi-tones. See SCALE. 

The keys are ſo many long, flat flips of wood, which when 


Wh placed a_/phinx in th 


3 | - 


In the hiſtory of the royal academy of ſciences, for the year 


SPINDLE, in the ſea language, is the ſmalleſt part of a ſhip's 


The /þ:ne is uſually divided into four parts; the neck, which 
contains ſeven vertebræ; the back twelve; the loins five; 


| touched and preſſed down at one end, make the other raile 
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a lack; which ſounds the ſtrings by means of the end of a 
crow's quill, wherewith it is armed. The thirty firſt ſtrings 
are of braſs, the other more delicate ones of ſteel or iron 
wiars. They ate all ſtretched over two bridges glued to the 
table. 
The figure of the ſpinet is a long ſquare, or parallelogram a 
ſoot and half broad. Some call it a harp couched, and the 
harp, an mmwverted ſpinet, f a 
The ſpinct is genc rally tuned by the ear; which method of 
the practical muſicians, is founded on this ſuppoſition, that 
the ear is a perſect judge of an octave and fifth. The gene- 
ral rule, is to begin at a certain note, as c, taken towards 
the middle of the inſtrument, and tuning all the octaves 
up and down, and alſo the fifths, reckoning ſeven ſemi-tones 
to each fifth, by which means the whole is tuned. Some- 


times to the common or fundamental play of the Hpinet, 


which is. the great octave, is added another ſimilar one in 
uniſon, and a third in octave to the firſt; to make the her- 
mony the fuller. They are played either ſeparately or to- 
gether, which is called the double or triple ſpinet. Sometimes 


a play of violins is added, by means of a bow, or a few | 


wheels parallel to the keys, which preſs the ſtrings, and make 
the ſounds laſt as long as the muſician pleaſes 3 and heighten 
and ſoften them, as they are more or leſs preſſed. The harp- 
ſicord is a kind of /pinet, only with another diſpoſition of 
the keys. See HARPSICORD. 
The inſtrument takes its name from the little quills ends, 
wherewith the {trings are drawn, which are ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble ſpinæ, thorns. 
SPINIS. — Attachiamenta de Spixis & beſco. See ATTA- 
CHIAMENTA. 
SPINNING, in commerce, the act or art of reducing ſilk, 
flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other matter into thread. See 
FLax, Heme, Woor, &c. 
Spinning, is either performed on the wheel, or with a diſtaff 
and ſpindle, or with other machines proper for the ſeveral 
kinds of working.—Hemp, flax, nettles and other like plants 
are to be wet in ſpinning : ſilks, wools, cottons, Sc. are 
ſpun dry, and do not need water; yet there is a way of /pin- 
ning filk as it comes off the caſes or balls, where hot, and 
even boiling water is to be uſed. See SILK. 
SPINOSISM. See the article SpI x OZISM. 

SPINOUS /. See the article FIs H. 

SPINO ZIS M, or Spixosisu, the doctrine of Spinoza; or, 
atheiſm and pantheiſin propoſed after the manner of Spinoza. 
Sce ATHEIST. 

The great principle of Spinoziſin is, that there is nothing pro- 
perly and abſolutely exiſting, but matter, and the modifica- 
tions of matter; among which are even comprehended, 
thoughts, abſtract and general ideas, compariſons, relations, 
combinations of relations, &c. See MATTER, Su- 
STANCE, Oc, 5 

Benedict Spinaza, or Eſpinoza, was a man well known in 
Holland. He was born a Jew at Amſterdam ; but did not 
make profeſſion of any religion, cither the Jewiſh or Chri- 
ſtian.—He compoſed ſeveral books in Latin; the moſt cele- 
brated whereof, is his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, wherein 
he overturns the foundation of all religion : the book, ac- 
cordingly, was condemned by a publick decree of the itates 


though it has ſince been fold publickly, and even reprinted, | 


both in Latin and French, in that country, and lately in 
Engliſh at London. 
Spincza, here, infinuates, that all religions are only political 
engines, calculated for the publick good; to render the peo- 
ple obedient to magiftrates, and to make them praftiſe virtue 
and morality. 
He does not here lay down his notion of the Deity openly ; 
but contents himſelf with ſuggeſting it. — In his Ethicks, 
publiſhed among his poſthumous works, he is more open and 
expreſs ; maintaining, that God is not, as we imagine him, 
an infinite, intelligent, happy and perfect Being ; nor any 
thing, but that natural virtue, or faculty, which is diffuſed 
throughout all creatures. See NATURE. 
Numbers have undertaken to refute Spinoza's doctrine; but 
all very weakly, except what we have in Dr. Clarke's ſer- 
mons at Boyle's lecture. — Witſius in Holland, Majus in 
Germany, and de la Mothe in England, wrote againſt his 
Tractatus but Bredenbourg, according to M. Bayle, ſuc- 
ceeded beſt on the ſubject; who, however, is faid to have 
afterwards been a convert to Spinoziſin, and to have written 
a demonſtration of the truth of it. The writers againſt Sp- 
noza"s Ethicks, are Velthuyſius, in his Traatus de cultu na- 
bali & origine moralitatis de Verſe, in “ {mpie convaincu, 
or diſſertation contre Spinoza + Poiret in Fundamenta atheiſmi 
everſa ’ Wittichius in Anti-Spinoza ; Lami in Nouvel atherſme 
render; Jaquelot in Diſſertations ſur J exiſtence de Dieu: 
Tens in Examen Philsſephicum ſexte definittonts partis prime 
Eihice Bened. Spinuzm, Beſides many others enumerated in 
. Colerus's life of Spincza, p. 132. Jenichen's Hijtar. Spino- 
zi/mr Leenbefian, p. 58. ſeqq. Buddeus's Theſes de Atherfms 
& Super/titione, Cap. 1. & 26. and Fabricius's Syllab. Script. 
oe veritate religions chriſtiauæ, p. 357. ſeqq. | 
Spiugza, in his Tractatus above-mentioned, is very full on 


the ſubject of the authors of the ſcriptures; and endeavours 
to ſhew, that the Pentateuch is not the work of Moſes ; 


P 


contrary to the common opinion, both of the Tew 


Chriſtians. He has alſo his particular ſentiments „ ®* 
authors of the other books. — This part of the w 12 to the 
anſwered by M. Huet, in his Demonſtratis f aa long been 
by M. Simon, in his Hit. Crit, du vieux 71. 8.5 3 and 
TATEUCH. ee Taj, 
Spinoziſm is a ſpecies of naturaliſm, or pantheiſm 
theiſm, as it is ſometimes called, i. e. of the do 
allows of no other God but nature, or the univerſe - 
therefore, makes matter to be God.—Accordino! | 5 and 
, * . . . . Sly, Bud 5 
in a diſſertation de Spinoziſmo ante Spinoxam, Proves at lars. 
that Spinoza's doctrine of God and the world, is ha 05 
being his own invention, but that it had been held by n 
philoſophers of different ſects, both among the Chaldc. a 
Grceks. Alt is certain, the opinion of the Stoicks, e 
who held an anima mundi, was not far from it. See Ax ny 
mundi. Lucan introduces Cato diſcourſing thus; . 
Eſine Dei ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, & ay, 
Et calum, & virtus? ſuperos quid querimus ultro | 
Jupiter eft quodcung vides, quocung; moveris, 
| Luc. Pharſ. 1. 9. v. 878 
Strato likewiſe, and others among the Peripateticks, Maw 
tained ſomething very like it ; and what is more, though 1 
ancient ſect ſeems farther removed from Spinoxiſin than t, 
Platonic, as they attributed the greateſt freedom to Go : 
carefully diſtinguiſhed him from matter; yet Gundling;, 
has proved at large, that Plato gave matter much the . 
origin with Spinoza. But the ſect that approached neateſt +, 
Spinoxiſin, was that which taught that all things were one f 
Xenophanes the Colophonian, Parmenides Meliflus, a 
eſpecially Zeno Eleates, whence it obtained the name of the 
Eleatic ſyſtem of atheiſm.— To the fame may alſo be reduced 
the opinion of thoſe, who held the firſt matter for God. , 
Almaricus and David of Dinantum. Add that the ſect at 
Foe in China and Japan, that of the Soufi in Perſia, and th:+ 
of the Zindikites in Turky, are found to philoſophize much 
after the manner of Spinoxa. 
The chief articles in Spinoza's ſyſtem are reducible to theſe, 
— "That there is but one fubſtance in nature; and that this 
only ſubſtance is endued with an infinite number of attri- 
butes, among which are extenſion and cogitation.— That all 
the bodies in the univerſe are modifications of this ſubſtance 
conſidered as it is extended; and that all the fouls of men 
are modifications of the ſame ſubſtance conſidered as cogita- 
tive, —That God is a neceſſary and infinitely perfect being, 
and is the cauſe of all things that exiſt, but is not a different 
being from them. That there is but one being and one na- 
ture; and that this nature produces within itſelf, by an im- 
manent Act, all thoſe which we call creatures. — And that 
this being is at the ſame time both agent and patient, efficient 
cauſe and ſubject; but that he produces nothing but modil- 
cations of himſelf. | 
Thus is the Deity made the ſole agent as well as patient in 
all evil, both phyſical and moral, that called malum pen, as 
well as malum culpe : a doctrine fraught with more impieties 
than all the heathen poets have publiſhed concerning their 
Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, &c.—What ſeems to have led i- 
noza to frame this ſyſtem, was the difficulty of conceiving 
either that matter is eternal, and different from God, or that 
it could be produced from nothing, or that an infinite and 
free being could have made a world ſuch as this is. —A mat- 
ter that exiſts ncceflarily, and which nevertheleſs is void of 
activity, and ſubject to the power of another principle, 1s an 
object that ſtartles our underſtanding ; as there ſeems no a. 
greement between the three conditions. A matter created 
out of nothing is'no leſs inconceivable, whatever efforts we 
make to form an idea of an act of the will that can change 
what before was nothing, into real ſubſtance. Beſides its be- 
ing contrary to that known maxim of philoſophers, 2x nihile 
nihil fit. In fine, that an infinitely good, holy, free Being; 
who could have made his creatures good, and happy» ſhould 
rather chuſe to have them wicked, and eternally miſerable, 
is no leſs incomprehenſible ; and the rather as it ſeems difh- 
cult to reconcile the freedom of man with the quality of 3 
being made out of nothing. g a 
Theſe appear to have been the difficulties which led 12577 
to ſearch for a new ſyſtem, wherein God ſhould not be di- 
ſtinct from matter, and wherein he ſhould act neceſfar ily, 
and to the extent of all his power, not out of himſelf 0 
extra] but within himſelf.— But it is certain, if the new y 
ſtem reſcue us from ſome difficulties, it involves us in others 
much greater. — For, ? : 
10. It a impoſſible the univerſe ſhould be but one cron ; 
ſince every thing that is extended muſt neceſſarily have p* 5 
and what has parts muſt be compounded. And as the ber 
of extenſion do not ſubſiſt in each other, it follows, el 
that extenſion in the general is not ſubſtance, or that ahh 
part of extenſion is a different ſubſtance. Now, 3 a 
to Spinoza, extenſion in general is an attribute of ſu "3 
And he allows, with other philoſophers, that 5 He 
of ſubſtance do not differ really from the ſubſtance itſelf. 


5 Or hyl, 
Sa which 


d, and 


f i ce: 
muſt therefore allow, that extenſion in general is ſubſtance 


whence it will follow, that every part of extenſion is a part” 
cular ſubſtance: which overturns the whole ſyſtem. oor 


3 
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: | n different bo-] in any original writ, appeal or indict tf 

| ; ged., that Spinzza does not conſider ) g „appeal iAtment, ſhe may abate 
lis If it * 2 parts 5 extenſion, but as different modifi- and quaſh the ſame. See GFENTLEMAxN. 

* Z w_ „fit: the diſtinction between part and modification, Spelman ſays, that anciently, even queens uſed the diſtaff 
y Ps ar will hardly ſave him. For let him avoid the word] and ſpindle; whence Hfinſter became a common appellation 


# much as he pleaſe, and ſubſtitute that of modality or for all women. See WOMAN, 

| L _ ration for it, the doctrine will amount to much the SPIRACLE. Sce the article VENT. 
v * * 1 the characters of diverſity are not leſs real and evi. SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line, of the circular kind, 
cl , ame: tter is divided into modifications, than when which in its progreſs recedes from its centre; as in windins | 
Id dent, when matte : werſe will {till Sin ohio * f 8 | 
it is divided into parts. The idea of the univerſe will itt trol vertex, down to the baſe of a cone. See Sin B. | 
1 that of a compound being, or an aggregate of ſeveral It is called from its inventor, Archimedes's ſpire, or helix; 


5 and is thus deſcribed. — Divide the periphery of a circle 
0 WM = pres” of this, it may be obſerved, that modalities are APpA (Tab. Geometry, fig 39-) into any xe gs of equal 
a : en which cannot exiſt without the ſubſtance which mo-] parts, by a continual biſſection in the points p. Into the ) 
fo 15 dißes them; whence it follows, that the ſubſtance muſt be | ſame number of- parts divide the radius CA, and make C M 
A * found vrhere- ever its modalities are found; and even that the equal to one part, Cm to two parts, Sc. — Then will the 


ſt be multiplied in proportion as the number of points M mM, my Oc. be points in the ſpiral, which connect- ; 
— modifications is multiplied : ſo that where-ever ed, will give the ſpiral itſelf, f | 
1 


there are five or fix of theſe modifications, there muſt be This is more particularly called the firft ſpiral, and the ſpace 


; gve or fix ſubſtances. It is evident, that a ſquare figure, and | included between its centre, and the point A, the HH pace. | 
g a circular figure are incompatible in the ſame piece of wax. This firſt ſpiral may be continued to a ſecond ſpiral, by de- | 
1 4 Whence it follows, that the ſubſtance modified by the ſquare ſcribing another circle with double the radius of the firſt; | 
8 =p Foure cannot be the ſame ſubſtance with that modified by and the ſecond may be continued to a third, by a third cir- 
0 = the round figure. So when I ſee a round and a ſquare table = Fes ; ; ; n j 
d . in a room, I may ſafely aſſert, that the extenſion which |. Hence, I. AP is to the periphery, as C m to the radius, | 
5 „ makes the ſubject of the round table is a diſtinct ſubſtance Wherefore, if the periphery be called p, the radius AC, ] 


from the extenſion which is the ſubject of the ſquare table : | AP==x, PM==y; then will CU==r—y : conſequently as 
ſince otherwiſe it would follow, that the ſquare and round | P*7 * : # : 7—y, we ſhall have p r—p rx. 


5 


: - figures might be found in the ſame ſubject at the ſame time. | 2”. If C M==y then will 7 x==þ y. Which equation the 

1 ; — The ſubject, therefore, that is modified by two figures, | ſpiral has in common with the quadratrix of Dinoſtrates, 

: ruſt be two ſubſtances. and that of Tſchirnhauſen; and therefore * x"==p" yn will 

F E 2”. If it be abſurd to make God extended, as this robs him ferve for infinite ſpirals and quadratrices. See Qu anRA- 

5 % of his ſimplicity, and makes him be compoſed of parts; it | TRIX. 

t J is {till worſe to reduce him to the condition of matter, the | 39. The lines Mm, Mm, &c. are to one another as the 

. : loweſt of all beings, and that which moſt of the ancient arches of the circle, intercepted between M A and thoſe 

| philoſophers ranked immediately above nothing: matter | the] lines: and when continued, making equal angles with the 
theatre of all ſorts of changes, the field of battle of contrary firſt and ſecond ſpiral, are in arithmetical proportion. 

y cauſes, the ſubject of all corruptions and generations; in a 4. Lines drawn from M to the ſecond /þ:ral, are to each 

' word, the being moſt incompatible with the immutability off other as the ſaid arches, together with the whole periphery 

1 the Deity! | | added on both fides. 

1 The Sprnozifts, indeed, maintain, that it is not ſuſceptible Quadrature of pg See n 

. of avy diviſion; but the argument they alledge in proof of Logiſtic SPIRAL), Lo@1sTIC. 

it, we have elſewhere ſhewn to be falſe : it is, that for mat- SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, denotes a curve that 

: ter to be divided, it is neceſſary that one of the parts be ſe-| aſcends, winding about a cone or ſpire; fo as all the points 

; parated from the other by a void ſpace, which is impoſſible : thereof continually approach the axis. See Axis. 

ſince there is no vacuum in nature. See VACUUM. By this it is diſtinguiſhed from the helix, which winds after 
37. It Spinoziſin appear extravagant when we conſider God the ſame manner, around a cylinder. —Ignorant architects 

: as the ſubject of all the mutations, corruptions and genera- confound the two : but the more knowing diſtinguiſh them 

tions in bodies; it will be found {till worſe, when we conſi- carefully. See HELIx. 


der him as the ſubject of all the modifications of thinking. | The ſpiral line may be conceived to be thus generated. —If 
It is no ſmall difficulty, to unite extenſion and thinking in| a right line, as AB (Tab. Geometry, fig. 40.) having one end 
the ſame ſubſtance ; ſince it is not an _ like that of two _ Fa B, = equally moved round, fo as with the other 
metals, or of water and wine, that will ſerve the purpoſe : end A, to deſcribe the periphery of a circle; and at the 
theſe laſt require only juxta- poſition; whereas to combine ſame time, a point be conceived to move forward, equally 
thinking and extenſion requires an identity; thinking and from B towards A in the right line AB, ſo as that the point 
extended are two attributes identified with the ſubſtance ;| deſcribes that line, while the line generates the circle: Then 
0 conſequently are identified with each other, by the fun- will the point, with its two motions, deſcribe the curve B, 
amental rule of all logic. I, 2, 3, 4» 5» Cc. which is called a ſpiral line, and the 
Again, when we ſay, that a man denies this, affirms that, | plain ſpace contained between the Hpiral line, and the right 
likes that, &c. we make all thoſe attributes fall on the ſub-| line B A, is called the /þ:ral ſpace. 
__ of his ad not on his thoughts, which are only ac- Again, if the point B be conceived to move twice as flow as 
- _ ha er l Koto of it. 1 e e erg ee l => ed A ; 8 _ it 7 = = _ way along 5 A, 
£ 7 men are modalities o Od; It wou Wnen At line mnave formed je Circle; and it then, 
falſe to ſay, Peter denies, likes, wills, &c. ſince in reality, | you imagine a new revolution to be made of the line carry- 
on this ſyſtem, it is God that denies, wills, &c. and con- ing the point, ſo that they ſhall end their motion at laſt te- 
ſequently all the denominations which ariſe from the thoughts, gether ; there will be formed a double /piral line; as in the 
deſires, & c. of men, fall properly and phyſically on the fub-| figure: from the manner of which, may be caſily drawn 
{tance of God. From whence it alſo follows, that God af- theſe corollaries. | | 
firms and denies, loves and hates, wills and nills the ſame 1. That the lines B 12, B II, B1o, &c. making equal 
thing, at the ſame time, and under the ſame conditions : angles with the firſt and ſecond ſpiral (as allo B 12, B 10, 
2 to * great principle of reaſoning: oppoſita ; ſunt | - B 8, Sc.) are in arithmetical proportion. 
* Ho 2 e Lee neqz de eodem tertio ſecundum idem, 2. The lines B 7, B 10, Sc. drawn any how to the firſt 
0 8 8 15 Tee Far ooh vere 2 2 ; aux Hunz as to _ ore ma Ow of on _—_ inter- 
a ino⁊ i n be true: ſince it cannot be denied cepted betwixt „ and thoſe lines: becauſe whatever parts 
Me py rer — and _ what others hate and deny, | of the circumference the point A deſcribes, as ſuppoſe 7, the 
nder all the conditions expreſſed in the rule. int B will alſo have run over 7 parts of the line AB. 
PN Des point B WI 7 P e ll 
4 . if it be phyſically abſurd, to ſay the ſame ſubject is | 3. Any lines drawn from B to the ſecond ſpira!, as B 18, 
1 nd * 3 * with all 5 different thoughts of | B22, & c. are to each other, as the aforeſaid arches, toge- 
5 ED a en we conſider it in a moral light. ther with the whole periphery added on both ſides: for at 
. low, that the infinite, the all- perfect Being | the ſame time that the point A runs over 12, or the whole | 
8 not e is not the ſame one moment, but is eternal- periphery, or perhaps 7 parts more, ſhall the point B have | 
4 2 eſſed even with contrary paſſions; all the uniformity | run over 12, and 7 parts of the line A B, which is now ſup- ö 
OS - this 2 will be, that for one good and wiſe] poſed to be divided into 24 equal parts. | : EE. | 
1 e will have twenty fooliſh and wicked ones. He Proportional SpIix ALS, are ſuch ſpiral lines as the rhumb lines | 
i 2 pan? only be the efficient cauſe of all the errors, iniqui- on the terreſtrial globe, which, becauſe they make equal an- 
Ne al th ſro of men, but alſo the paſſive ſubject of gles with every meridian, muſt alſo make equal angles with 
re the ful jectum inbæſionis. He muſt be united with | the meridians in the ſtereographick projection on the plane b 
a, e in the cloſeſt manner that can be conceived, even by of the equator ; and therefore will be, (as Dr. Halley ob- | 
| on really e 2 2 _— _ the mode is ſerves) proportional er er, the pang _ 5 _ 
i l e lubitance modified. whence he demonſtrates, that the meridran line, is a ſcale o 
_ "TER; in law, an addition uſually given to all unmar- log-tangents of the halt meridian complements of the lati- 
2 Nara from the viſcount's daughter downwards. See tudes. See RyHums and LoxopRomic, 
Yer Sit Eats | | SPIRAL ſtairs, in building. See STAIRS. 
Fm 8 So ofa is a good addition for a | SPIRATION. See ExeiRATION, INSPIRATION, PER- 
C ; t 10 . ſe - 
Vol., II. Ns. CXxL V“ a perſon be named ſpinſter $PIRATION, RESPIRATION and 


I'RANSPIR ATION. 
U 11 Ff x PIRE, 
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SPIRE x, Spina, in the ancient architecture, is ſometimes 
uſed for the baſe of a column; and ſometimes for the aſtra- 
gal or tore. See Bas E, As T RAO AL and 'ToRE. 


„The word is formed from the Latin, /j#re, the folds of a 
ſerpent, which when laid, bear ſome reſemblance thereto ; 


or from the Greek, gT*pa, the coil of a rope. 
SPIRIT, Sp1p1rus, in medicine, the moſt ſubtile and vo- 


latile part, or juice of the body; by means whereof, all the 
functions, and operations thereof are ſuppoſed to be per- 
formed. Sce Bopy, ParT, FLulp, Oc. : 
The ancients made a four-fold diviſion of ſpirits ; into vital, 
animal, natural and genital : whereof, the firſt they placed 
in the heart; the ſecond in the brain; the third in the ſto- 
mach and liver; and the laſt in the teſticles : but as this di- 
viſion is founded on a falſe hypotheſis, it is now deſervedly 
ſet aſide. ; 

The moderns uſually divide ſpirits into vital and animal. 


Vital Sp1R1Ts, are only the fineſt, and molt agitated parts of 


the blood; whereon its motion, and heat depend. See 
BLoop and VITAL. 

Animal Spixixs, are an exceedingly thin, ſubtile, moveable 
Auid juice or humour ſeparated from the blood in the cortex 
of the brain, hence received into the minute fibres of the 
medulla, and by them diſcharged into the nerves, by which 


it is conveyed through every part of the body, to be the in- | 


ſtrument of ſenſation, muſcular motion, Sc. See SENSA- 
TloN, MUSCULAR motion, &c. See alſo ANIMAL. 

The animal ſpirits, called alſo nervous ſpirits and nervous 
Juice, only differ from the vital ſpirits, in that theſe laſt are 
{till mixed and blended with the groſſer parts of the blood, 
and circulate along with it : whereas, the animal ſpirits are 
ſecreted thence by the glands whereof the cortical ſubſtance 
is compoſed ; and have a motion, circulation, &c. peculiar 
to themſelves. See CIRCULATION. 

Dr. Willis conceives, that the animal ſpirits are prepared by 
a proper diſtillation of the ſubtileſt part of the arterial blood, 
brought by the carotides into the cortex of the brain; and 
ſhews, that the blood contained in the ſinus's of the dura 
mater, acts in this diſtillation in the ſame manner as fire does 
in the chymical diſtillations performed by defluxion, where 
being placed over the matter to be diſtilled, it makes the 
ſubtileſt parts thereof deſcend. 

The exiſtence of the animal ſpirits is controverted : but the 
infinite uſe they are of in the animal œconomy, and the 
exceedingly lame account we ſhould have of any of the ani- 
mal functions without them, will ſtill keep the greateſt part 
of the world. on their fide. And, in effect, the learned 
Boerhaave has gone a good way towards a demonſtration of 
their reality. 

The blood brought to the brain by the carotides, and verte- 
bral arteries, he ſhews, is wonderfully prepared, ſecreted, 
_ elaborated and changed from its natural ſtate, ere it arrives 
there; inſomuch as, contrary to the nature of the reſt, in- 
ſtead of cohering by fire, it immediately reſolves wholly 
into a thin vapour, without any feces behind. And is thus 
exceedingly well fitted for the formation of ſo extraordinary 
a fluid. | 

He ſhews further, that the animal ſpirits are not formed 
from the cruor, but the ſerum of the blood, which Malpi- 
ghi's hiſtory of the growth of the foetus in an incubated egg, 
ſhews to be diviſible into parts or corpuſcles inconceivably 
ſmaller than the cruor. 

He adds, that the nature of this juice is ſuch, as that no ſalts 
or oils in the body can contribute any thing to it; and that 
in all appearance, it is only a molt ſubtile, pure water; 
which liquor is found to reſemble theſe fþzrits in its extraor- 
dinary miſcibility, mobility, folidity, ſoftneſs, ſimplicity and 
want of elaſticity. 

The ſame auther ſhews further, from the magnitude of the 
carotides and vertebrals, their ſtreight uninterrupted courſe, 
the great quantity of blood they bring, the bulk of the cor- 
tex, &c. that there muſt be a very great, c uantity of this li- 
quor; that there is freſh prepared every moment of life; 
and that it is driven, every moment, by the action of heat, | 
Sc. from the brain and cerebel, to all the parts of the body 
furniſhed with nerves; which motion, he ſhews from the 
exceeding fineneſs, crookedneſs, &c. of the ramifications, 
muſt be very gentle, equable and conſtant, one part conti- 
nually driving before it another, | 

Upon the whole, it is no wonder this fluid eſcapes the notice 
of our ſenſes ; and that no ligatures, wounds, punctures, in- 
jections or the like, make either it or the apertures of the 
nerves through which it lows, viſible : nor does it avail, 
what ſome who allow the exiſtence of the animal ſpirits, 
urge againit their being any coherent juice or liquor, viz. 
that we ſhould find it 00ze out and wet the adjacent parts, 
upon cutting a nerve, as we do in cutting a lymphatic, &c. 
or that upon binding a nerve, the upper-part would ſwell ; 
that the agitations which objects make on the filaments, 
would be deadened, Sc. that it is impoſſible a liquor ſhould 


have two oppoſite motions at the ſame time; and that the | 


velocity of the ſenſations, and rapidity of the motions of 
man, prove, that the animal ſpirits are rather an aura or 
even light than a liquor. Mem. de Trev. | 
For the ſecretion of the animal Sp1R1iTs from the blood, and | 
2 | 


8. 


the apparatus in order thereto. See BRAIN 
For the courſe of the animal Spirrrs 
through which they are carried, ſee NꝑR . 
3 the office of the arimal 3 
lar motion and ſenſation, fee MusculAR and "hem muſcu- 
SPIRIT, SPIRITUS, in the Newtonian phyſicks ee 
moſt ſubtile, penetrative ſubſtance, which pervades = Wa a 
che denſeſt bodies, and lies hid therein; by the force 
tion whereof, the particles of bodies attract each oth 
very ſmall diſtances, and when contiguous, cohere = * 
which electrical bodies act at greater diſtances, both att bi 
ing and repelling the neighbouring corpuſcles; and 1; 5 4 
emitted, reflected and inflected, and warms bodies: — 1 
ſenſation is excited; and the members of animals . 
the inſtance of the will, viz. by vibrations of this fir. 
propagated through the folid capillaments of the 3 
from the external organs of ſenſe to the brain, and fr oy 
the brain to the muſcles. See Mepiun, Nxwroxian 
HEAT, LIiohHT, Vacuum, Ar TRACTIOx, Sr sg. 
TION, Ec. ; 
SPIRIT, in chymiſtry, is one of the principles of natural 
bedies; called alſo mercury. See PRINCIPLE and Mrz. 
cuRx. 
The chymical principle Hirit, is a fine, ſubtile 
penetrating, pungent liquor, which riſes ordinarily before the 
phlegm or water, and ſometimes after it. 
The great properties of this liquor are, that it penetrates ang 
opens ſolid bodies, corrodes, breaks, and even diſſolves cer. 
tain mixt bodies, coagulates others, and produces an infinity 
of other effects, many of them even contrary to one auc- 
ther. 
In the general, the chymiſts give the denomination fir 
to all the fine, ſubtile, not- aqueous particles, raiſed from bo- 
dies by heat, and reduced into liquors by diſtillation.— Such 
are ſpirit of vitriol, of nitre, of ſalt, Ec. 
They alſo apply the name ſpirits, to thoſe aqueous liquors 
which are drawn by liquefaction, when they are impreg- 
nated with ſalts, or other active principles, raiſed, together 
with them, by the violence of the fire. 
Theſe, when they excite any ſenſation of heat on the 
tongue, are particularly called acid, or ſharp ſpirits. See 
ACID, 
When they make any eroſion on the tongue, they are called 
corroſzve ſpirits. See CORROSIVE. . 
Such as taſte ſomewhat like common falt, are called ſale 
ſpirits, See SALT. 
Such as partake of the taſte of common ſulphur, ſulphurzus 
ſpirits, See SULPHUR, 
And when this taſte is very ſtrong, wrinous ſpirits. See 
URrinous. 
Such as take fire readily, inflammable or ardent ſpirits, Se 
INFLAMMABLE and ARDENT. : 
Such where the acid predominates, though qualified with a 
little ſulphur, &c. are called mixt ſpirits. 35 
In this ſenſe, the chymiſts are faid to draw a /pirit from 


» en 
and ac. 


ſence, or the ſubtileſt part thereof, by diſtillation or other- 
wiſe. See DisTILL&4TIOW, &c. 8 
SPIRITS, is alſo a general name among diſtillers, for all di- 
ſtilled liquors that are neither oil, nor phlegm. See Di- 
STILLATION, Sc. | 
SPIRIT of wine, is only brandy rectified once or more times, 
by repeated diſtillations. See BRANDY and RECTIFIED: 
One may likewiſe maks a perfect rectification of brandy into 
ſpirit of wine, at one ſingle diſtillation, by uſing a chymical 
inſtrument conſiſting of ſeveral cucurbites, deſcribed by Gla- 
ſer. See RECTIFICATION. - : , 
Spirit of wine is uſed in dying, as a non-colouring drug, an 
though giving no colour itſelf, ſerving to prepare the Kun 
to receive other colours. See Dy1nG.—lts conſumption Þ 
alſo very conſiderable in ſeveral other works and manufac- 
tures; particularly the making of varniſh. See V ARNISH- 
Atherial Spix ir of wine, (called by ſome vegetable _ or 
the ether of plants) is a denomination given, by ſome m we 
chymiſts, to a liquor endued with very extraor dinary pro 
perties ; prepared from ſpirit of wine, and oil of vitriol. . 
Dr. Frobenius, who firſt brought it into England, deſcri ; 
it as the pureſt fire, yet at the ſame time a moſt fluid 00 
Being poured on the hand, it feels cold; yet is ſo N 
ble, that it catches fire and kindles even at à cnn” 
diſtance from a candle. It is extremely light, and 2 
with water, yields an aromatic ſmell, and is ſo volatile, - 
evaporates ſo faſt, that it ſcarce ſeems to wet the finge 7 uf} 
ped in it. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. n. 413. P. 283- Mem. 
R. an. 1734, P. 56. ; 
Phoſuhons being? diſſolved in this liquor, and the ww 
poured into a tub of warm water, A blue flame 15gproome”? 
with ſmoke, and a ſmall degree of warmth. rae 
Some of this ætherial ſpirit of wine, being poured U 
tub of cold water, is ſet on fire and yields a . ee * 
by the touch of the point of the operator 5 27 Phil 
After the deflagration, 7 water is found cold. 1d. 2 
Tranſ. n. 428, p. . ; ; : 
* . it = 5 A de that the ſword is firſt privately mo 
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them call it the organ of laughter, See LavcuTER, Hy- 
POCHONDRIAC, Sc. 

Mr. Cowper, from the great quantity of blood, and the ap- 
parent inoſculations of the ſpleen, draws a very natural con- 
jecture of the uſe thereof; at leaſt of the peculiar mecha- 
niſm. He takes, then, the /þlzen to be only a ſubordinate 
organ, miniſtring to the circulation; and thinks, that by 
this congreſs of the arterial and venal blood, an impetus is 
communicated to the latter; by which its progres through 
the ramifications of the porta to the cava, is promoted, 
which would otherwiſe be ſo broke by the double ramifica- 
tions of the porta, as to want ſtrength ſufficient to carry to 
the heart. See CIRCULATION, 

The action or effect of the ſpleen, according to Dr. Boer- 
haave, is to receive the freſh arterial blood, prepare it in its 
glands, and pour it into its cells; to return what blood is 
leſt from this action, to the little veins, and thence to the 
ſplenic vein ; to mix the humour thus prepared, with the ner- 
vous juice, and to prepare, attenuate, and more intimately 
unite them together into one humour. | 

Maipighi, and afterwards Dr. Keil, and ſome others, take 
the ſþlcen to be a viſcus aſſiſtant to the liver, in the ſecretion, 
Sc. of the bile. We have obſerved, that by reaſon of the 
nearneſs of the liver and heart, and the ſwift motion of 
the blood in the aorta, a humour conſiſting of particles that 
combine ſo ſlowly as thoſe of the bile do, could not be 
prepared but by bringing the blood round about through the 
ſtomach, inteſtines and omentum, c. to the liver, to abate 
its velocity. | 

Now Dr. Keil conjectures, that thoſe parts were not ſuffi- 
cient to receive all the blood neceſſary to be ſent to the li- 
ver; therefore nature framed the ſpleen, into whoſe cavities 
the blood being poured from a ſmall artery, moves at leaſt as 
lowly as any that paſles otherwiſe to the liver; by which 
means the particles that compoſe the bile in the blood which 
paſſes through the ramus ſplenicus, by ſo long and ſlow a cir- 
culation, have more chances for uniting than otherwiſe they 
would, had they been carried by the branches of the celiac 
directly to the liver; conſequently without the ſpleen, ſuch a 


quantity of bile as is now ſecerned, that is, as nature requires, | 


could not have been ſeparated by the liver, 
allo LIVER. 
SPLEEN is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe, by phyſicians more uſually 
called the hypochondriac diſeaſe. See HYPOoCHONDRIAC, and 
VaPouRs; ſee alſo SPLENETIC. 
SPLENETIC, ENAHNIKOE, a perſon affected with opila- 
tions and obſtructions of the ſpleen. See SPLEEN. 
In Hplenetic people, the ſpleen is ſwelled beyond the natural 
bulk, or hardened fo as to ſhew a ſcirrhous tumour 
thereon, | 
Splenetic people are diſtinguiſhed by a livid, Tead-coloured 
complexion ; their character is to be very prone to laughter; 
which is an expedient nature is ſuppoſed to make uſe of, to 
__ evacuate the too redundant humour the ſpleen is charged 
withal : whence it is that the ancients made the ſpleen the 
organ of laughter; and hence that popular ſaying of a per- 


ſon laughing heartily, that he vents his ſpleen. See LauGn- 
TER, 


See BILE ; ſee 


SPLENETIC Waters; ſee the article WATER. | | 
SPLENIC ve/els, a large artery, and vein of the ſpleen. See 
SrLEEN. 

The SPLENIC artery, arteria SPLENICA, is a trunk of the 
left cceliac, ſerving to bring the blood from that artery to the 
ſpleen, to be there ſecreted, prepared, &c. Its progreſs is 
very much-contorted ; and after its arrival at the ſurface of 
the ſpleen, it is diffuſed through the ſubſtance thereof in ſmall 
branches, which ſeem to terminate in the cells. 

Ihe SPLENIC vein, vena SPLENICA, is formed out of the ſeve- 
ral minute veins of the ſpleen, uniting as they quit the ſur- 
face thereof. It carries the blood ſecreted, &c. in the 
ſpleen, to the left branch of the vena porta, to be thence 
conveyed to the liver, there to be further prepared and con- 
verted into bile. See LIVER and BILE. | 
The ſplenic vein and artery manifeſtly communicate with each 
other: for water being poured into one of them, preſenely 
diſcharges it{eif by the other. Sce SPLEEN. 

SPLENII, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, called alſo from 
their form 7r1@ngulares,—See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 2. . 
fig. 6. n. 5. fig. 7. n. 6. 
"They ariſe from the four upper ſpines of the vertebræ of the 
back, and from the two lower of the neck, and aſcending 
obliquely, adhere to the upper tranſverſe proceſſes of the ver- 
tebræ of the neck, and are inſerted into the upper part of 
the occiput. "They pull the head backwards to one fide, 
mo are called ſlenii, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance to an ox's 
pleen. 
SPLENT, or SyLixT, among farriers, a callous, inſenſible 
excreſcence, or griſtle, that ſometimes ſticks to an horſe's 
{hank bone; generally on the infide, below the knee. 
If there be one oppoſite thereto on the outſide, it is called a 
pegged or pinned ſplent, becauſe it does, as it were, pierce 
the bone, and is extreamly dangerous: ſome call this a dou- 
ble flint, and others a thorough ſplent. | 
S$PLENT'S, in ſurgery, pieces of wood uſed in binding up 
broken limbs. See FERULA, 
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The word is alſo uſed for the pieces of a fits 

SPLICE, at ſea.— They ſay, Irn or ary log 
the ends of two pieces being untwiſted, the 2 x , When 
are wrought into one another by a fidd, al franz 
Alſo, when an eye is to be made at the end of a 70 
ends of the ſtrands, are, by a fidd, drawn into debe the 
the other rope ſtrands ; and this is called a ſplice, ork, 

To SPLICE, among gardeners, is to graft the to 
into the ſtock of another, by cutting them 
faſtening them together. See N 

SPLINT. See the article SpLEN T. 

SPODIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of metalline calx or aft: 
eſteemed cardiac, and by ſome held to have the ſame — 
with coral. See CoRAL. * 
The podium of the ancient Greeks was a greyiſh k; 
ne oy found in form of aſhes on the 3 * 5 
wherein braſs was made; called by them ode, which lu 
rally ſignifies aſhes. 135 
Spodium is a metalline powder, nearly a-kin, beth in origin 
and uſe, to tutia and pompholyx ; only heavier than .: 

See TuTTy and N l c than either, 
The ſpodium of the Arabian phyſicians, as Avicenna and 
others, was made of the burnt roots of ruſhes, and reeds 
Some moderns alſo make a podium of ivory burnt ind 7 
cined to a whiteneſs.—lt is ſometimes counterfeited by burg- 
ing bullocks or dogs bones; but theſe are of no value. 

The anti Sropluu, Which the ancients ſubſtituted for their 
ſbodium, was made of myrtle leaves, galls, and fome other 
ingredients, calcined. 

SPOILS, SPoL1a, whatever is taken from an enemy in war 
Among the Greeks, the ſpoils were divided in comme, 
among the whole army 3 - only the general's quota was the 
biggeſt, 

By the military diſcipline of the Romans, the ſpoils belong- 
ed to the republic ; particular -perſons had no title to them; 
and ſuch of the generals, as valued themſelves on their pro- 
bity, always carried them to the public treaſury.— Sometimes, 
indeed, the pillage was diſtributed by the general among the 
ſoldiery, to encourage them, or to reward them: but this 
was not done without a world of prudence and reſervedneſs, 
otherwiſe it came under the crime of Peculate. 
The conſuls Romulus and Veturius, were condemned for 
having ſold the ſpoils taken from the qui. Livy, lib. 8. 

SPON DAULA *, znoNAATAHE, in antiquity, a player 
of the flute, or other wind inſtrument of that kind, who, dur- 
ing the offering of ſacrifice, performed ſome ſuitable air in the 
prieſt's ear to prevent his hearing any thing that might di- 
tract him, or leſſen his attention. See SACRIFICE. 

* The word is formed from the Greek gredu, /ibation, and 
cb e-, flute. | 

SPONDEE, SronpDzvs, in the Greek and Latin proſody, 
a foot of verſe, conſiſting of two long fyllables.—As ver- 
tunt, See Foot, QUuanTITY, and DISPONDEE. 

The ſpondee is a grave meaſure : all Greek. and Latin hex- 

ameters regularly end with a ſponder. See VERSE, and 

MEASURE. 

There are alſo ſpondaic verſes ; that is, verſes compoſed whol- 

ly of ſpondees, or at leaſt that end with two ſpondees, 25, 
Conſtitit atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumſpexit. 

SPONDYLUS, EHONATAOS, a term anciently uſed for 
a vertebra of the ſpina dorſi. See VERTEBRA, Oc. 

SPONGE. See the article SpuNGE. | 

SPONGIOSA, in anatomy, an epithet given to ſeveral parts 
of the body, by reaſon of their texture, which is porous and 

_ cavernous, like that of the ſpunge : as | 

Corpora SPONGIOSA penis, called alſo, corpora cavernoſa and 
nervoſa, See CAVERNOSA corpora. | 3 

O SpoxnGlosA of the noſe, called alſo ofa fur linata and 
cribriformia ofſa. See CRIBRIFORME. 

SPONTANEOUS®, SpoxTANEUS,. in the ſchools, a 
term applied to ſuch motions of the body, and mind, as We 
perform of ourſelves, without any conſtraint. See Vorux- 
TARY, and MoT1oN. | : 

* The word is formed from the Latin adverb, /porte, of one's 
own accord. 3 
Thus, in morality, thoſe actions performed from an inv 
and natural principle, conformable to our own incioanons 
excluding all conſtraint, but not excluding neceſſity z A1 
called ſpontaneous actious. See NECESSITY. "ZAR 
In medicine, an evacuation effected without any . 
for that purpoſe, is called a ſpontaneous evacuation. —HN 17 
laſſitude or wearineſs, not 3 by any pr eceding 
tigue, is called a ſpontaneous wearinefs. f 
Ir is held a e and dangerous error, with regard 2 
to religion and morality, to hold that human 1 f 
conſiſts in ſpontaneity: M. le Clerc has been very 850 . 
treated, for making St. Auguſtin of this opinion. dee . 
BERT, and FREEDOM. £5 nov 

SPONTANEOUS generation. See EQUIVOCAL generation. 

SPONTANEOUS Precipitation. See PRECIPITATION» When 

SPOONING, or SP00MING, in the ſea language. ws it; 
a ſhip being under fail, in a ſtorm at ſea, po en ſey⸗ 

but is forced to put right before the wind 3 the ſeam 


ſloping, and 


ſhe /poons, And 


2 


» 
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SPO RADES, in 


&PORADIC®, STIOPAATKOS, in medicine, an epſthet gi- 


SPORTULA, in antiquity, a dole or largeſs, either of meat 


POTS, in aftronomy, dark places obſerved in the diſks or 


ground, and ſend them elſewhere. 


SPO 


formed another conſtellation called lynx : of thoſe under the | 


Jectures, tnat the ſpots in the ſun are a kind of dark ſmoke 


SP O 
\ when in fuch a caſe, there is danger leſt ſhe ſhould bring 
* 5 her rolling about, or ſeel under 
nw and ſo founder, they uſually ſet up the fore-ſail to 
— her go the ſteadier, eſpecially if there be ſea- room 
ws oh : this they call ſpooning with the fore-ſail. 
ORAT aſtronomy, a name which the ancients gave 


to ſuch ſtars as were not included in any conſtellation. See 
1 the moderns more uſually call informes or extracon- 
llary farb. See Ix outs, and be = 
Many of the 2 of the ancients have been ſince 42 : 
into new conſtellations : e. gr. of thoſe between leo and urla 
major, Hevelius has formed a conſtellation, called leo minor; 
of "hoſe between urſa minor and auriga, the ſame perſon has 


tail of urſa major, another called canis venaticus, &c. See 
ConsTELLATION. 

i ial or particular cauſe, 
ven to ſuch diſcaſes as have ſome ſpecia 
and are diſperſed here and there, affecting only particular con- 
ſtitutions, ages, Sc. See DISEASE. | f 
TH . is formed om the Greek gas, diſperſed, ſpread, 

f exere, I fow, ſtrew, Sc. : 

8 ben ſtand in oppoſition to epidemic diſeaſes, which are 
thoſe ariſing from a general cauſe, and that are common to 
all kinds of perſons, of what complexion and quality foever. 
See EPIDEMIC and ENDEMIC. 


or money, given by princes or great men, to the people or 
oor. dee AL Mus. Ks 
"ltr ſportula was properly the panier, or baſket wherein the 
meat was brought; or wherewith the poor went to beg it: 
thence the word was transferred to the meat itſelf ; and 
thence to money ſometimes given in lieu of it. | 
Sportula was alſo frequently uſed in oppoſition to eta cœna, 
a formal or plentiful meal; as in Martial romiſſa ęſt nobis 
ſportula, re&a data. 
St. Cyprian gives the denomination, ſþortilantes fratres, to 
ſuch clergymen as then received gifts, or gratuities, for their 
maintenance, like our prebends. See At. Mus, &c. 


faces of the ſun, moon, and planets. See SUN, Moon, &c, 
The pots in the ſun are only viſible through a teleſcope : 
ſome diſtinguiſh them into maculæ or dark ſpots, and facule 
or bright /pots 3; but there ſeems little foundation for any 
ſuch diviſion. Sec Macur x and FAcuLx. 

The folar ſpots have not been long cbſerved. They are 
very changeable, as to number, form, Cc. are ſometimes 
in a multitude, and ſometimes none at all. 

Some imagine they may become ſo numerous, as to hide the 
whole face of the ſun ; at leaſt the greateſt part of it; and 
to this aſcribe what Plutarch tells us, v:z. that in the firſt 
year of the reign of Auguſtus, the ſun's light was fo faint 
and obſcure, that one might look ſteadily at it with the na- 
ked eye. See EcLips k. 

To which Kepler adds, that in 1547, the ſun appeared red- 
1h, as when viewed through a thick miſt ; and hence con- 


or clouds floating on the ſurface thereof. 

Others will have them ſtars or planets tranſiting the body of 
the ſun.— But it is much more probable they are opake bo- 

dies, in manner of cruſts, formed like the ſcums on the ſur- 
face of liquors. See SUN. 

The lunar ſpots are fixed. Some will have them the ſhadows 

of the mountains, or uneven places of the moon's body; but 

their conſtancy diſcredits this opinion.—The more general 

and probable opinion is, that the ſpots in the moon, are ſeas, 

lakes, moraſſes, c. which abſorbing part of the ſun's rays, 

reflect the fewer to us; ſo as to appear in form of dark /ots : 

whereas the earthy parts, by reaſon of their ſolidity, reflect 

all their light, and thus appear perfectly bright. M. Hart- 

ſoeker has another opinion, and takes the bots in the moon, 

many of them at leaſt, for foreſts, groves, &c. the leaves 

and branches whereof, intercept the rays reflected from the 


he aſtronomers reckon about forty-eight pets on the moon's 
tace ; to cach whereof they have given names. The twen- 
'-firſt is one of the moſt conſiderable, and is called Tycho. 
lanetary ſpots. —Aftronomers find that the planets are not 
without their ſpots. Jupiter, mars, and venus, when viewed 
through a teleſcope, ſhew ſeveral very remarkable ones; and 
it is by the motion of theſe ſpots, that we conclude the rota- 
tion of the planets round their axes, in the ſame manner as 
that of the ſun is deduced from the motion of his maculz. 
See PLANET, SUN, PhAsks, c. 
l UT, or Water-Spour, in natural hiſtory, an extraordi- 
wy 22 or appearance at ſea, and ſometimes at land, 
Ty dangerous to ſhips, c. ofteneſt obſerved in hot, dry 


weather; called by the Lat; 25 
* „ trempe,” . Wires == 0 e e 
| APPCArAance is in form of a deep cloud the upper t 
be, f 15 White, and the lower black. From the lower 
Part of this cloud angs, or rather falls down what we pro- 
perly call the ſhout, « P 
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top. Under this tube is always a great boiling, and flying 
up of the water of the ſea, as in a jet d' eau. For ſome yards 
above the ſurface of the ſea, the water ſtands as a column or 
pillar ; from the extremity whereof it ſpreads and goes off, as 
in a kind of ſmoke, Frequently, the cone deſcends ſo low, 
as to touch the middle of this coluun, and continue for ſome 
time contiguous to it; though ſomcumes it only points to it, 
at ſome diitance, either in a perpendicular or oblique line. 
Sec Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 20. | 
Frequently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, whether the cone or 
the column appear the firſt; both appearing all of a ſudden 
againſt cach other. But ſometimes the water boils up from 
the ſea to a great height, without any appearance of a ſpcut 
pointing to it, either perpendicularly or obliquely. Indeed, 
generally, the boiling or flying up of the. water, has the pri- 
ority, this always preceding its being formed into a column. 
Generally, the cone does not appear hollow, till towards the 
end; when the ſea- water is violently thrown up along its 
middle, as ſmoke up a chimney. Soon after this, the ſpout 
or canal breaks and diſappears ; the boiling up of the water, 
and even the pillar, continuing to the laſt, and for ſome time 
afterwards; ſometimes till the ſpoxt form itſelf again, and 
appear a- new; which it ſometimes does, ſeveral times in a 
quarter of an hour. 

M. de la Pyme, from a near obſervation of two or three 
ſpouts in Yorkſhire, deſcribed in the Phil-ſophical Tranſa&ions, 
gathers, that the water-ſpout, is nothing but a gyration of 
clouds by contrary winds, meeting in a point or centre; and 
there, where the greateſt condenſation and gravitation is, 
falling down into a pipe or great tube, ſomewhat like Ar- 
chimedes's fpiral ſcrew; and in its working and whirling 
motion, abſorbing and raiſing the water, in the ſame manner 
as the ſpiral ſcrew does; and thus deſtroying ſhips, &c. 
Thus, June the 21ſt, he obſerved the clouds mightily agi- 
tated above, and driven together ; upon which they became 
very black, and were hurried round, whence proceeded a 
moſt audible whirling noiſe, like that ordinarily heard in a 
mill. Soon after, iſſued a long tube or put, from the cen- 
ter of the congregated clouds, wherein he obſerved a ſpiral 
motion, like that of a ſcrew; by which the water was raiſe 
up. Again, Auguſt 15, 1687. the wind blowing at the ſame 
time out of ſeveral quarters, created a great vortex and 
whirling among the clouds ; the center whereof, every now 
and then, dropt down, in ſhape of a long, thin, black pipe, 
wherein. he could diſtinctly behel l a motion like that of a 
ſcrew, continually drawing upwards, and ſcrewing up, as it 
were, wherever it touched. In its progreſs it moved ſlowly 
over a grove of trees, which bent under it like wands in a 
cireular motion. Proceeding, it tore off the thatch from a 
barn, bent a huge oak tree, ; one of it greateſt branches, 
and threw it to à great diſtance. He adds, that whereas it is 
commonly ſaid, the water works and riſes in a column, be- 
fore the tube comes to touch it; this is doubtleſs a miſtake, 
owing to the fineneſs and tranſparency of the tubes, which 
do moſt certainly touch the ſurface of the ſea, before any 
conſiderable motion can be raiſed therein; but which do not 
become opake and viſible, till after they have imbibed a con- 
ſiderable quantity of water. 

The diffolution of water-ſpouts, he aſcribes to the great quan- 
tity of water they have glutted ; which by its weight im- 
peding their motion, whereon their force, and even exiſt- 
ence depends, they break and let go their contents; which 
uſe to prove fatal to whatever is found underneath. 

A notable inſtance hereof, we have in the Philoſaphical Tranſ- 
actions, related by Dr. Richardſon. A ſpout in 1718, break- 
ing on Emott-moor, nigh Coln, in Lancaſhire, the country 
was in. mediately overflowed ; a brook, in a few minutes, 


roſe fix feet perpendicularly high; and the ground whereon 


the /pout fell, which was fixty-ſix feet over, was tore up to 
the very rock, which was no leſs than ſeven feet deep; and 
a deep gulf made for above half a mile; the earth, being 
raiſed on either fide in vaſt heaps. 

In Pliny's time, the ſeamen uſed to pour vinegar into the ſea, 
to aſſuage and lay the ſpout, when it approached them: our 
modern feamen think to keep it off, by making a noiſe with 
filing and ſeratching violently on the deck; or, by diſcharg- 
ing great guns to diſperſe it. 


SPOUTING fountain. See the article FOUNTAIN. 
SPRAIN. See the article STR atv. 


SPRING; fors, in natural hiſtory, a fountain, or ſource of 


living water ariſing out of the ground. See WATER ard 
FouUNTAIN. 

The origin of ſprings or fountains, is a thing much contro- 
verted among our fates naturaliſts. — Meſi. Mariotte and 
Perrault aſcribe it to rains: their doctrine is, that the rain- 
water penetrates the earth till ſuch time as it meets a clayey 
ſoil or ſtratum ; which proving a ſufficient ſolid bottom, to 
ſuſtain and ſtop their deſcent, they glide alpng it that way to 
which the earth declines, till they meet with a place or aper- 


ture in the ſurface, through which they may eſcape, and 
make the head of a river. Sec STRATUM. 


Now, that the rain is ſufficient for this effect, appears hence ; 
that upon calculating the quantity af rain and ſnow which 


Ne. xy. of a conical tube, biggeſt at | | falls a the tract of ground, that is to furniſh, for in- 


ſtance, 


| 
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ſtance, the water of the Scine; it is ſound, that river docs 
not take up above one ſixth part of it. See RAIN. 

Springs ordinarily arife at the feet of mountains: the reaſon, 
ſry they, is, that mountains collect the moſt waters, and 
give them the greateſt deſcent the ſame way: and that if we 
ſometimes ſee ſprings on high greunds, and even on the tops 
of mountains; they muſt be brought from other remoter 
placcs, conſiderably higher, along beds of clay or clayey 
ground, as in their natural channcls.—If then, there happen 
to be a valley betwcen a mountain, on whoſe top is a pi, 
and the mountain that is to furniſh it with water, the /pring 
muſt be looked on as a water conducted from a reſervoir of 
a certain hcight through a ſubterraneous channel, to make a 
jet of an equal or ſomewhat leſs height. See Rain. | 
This theory M. de la Hire has taken under examination, in 
its mot eſſential article, and that where the authors ſcem to 
have been the leaſt diſtruſtful.— He has endeavoured to find, 
by experiment, whether rain or ſnow water could penetrate 
the earth as low as the clayey ſtratum : the reſult of his en- 
quiry, is, that they do not penetrate even ſixteen inches deep, 
in a quantity ſufficient to ſorm the ſmalleſt collection of water 
on a ſolid bottom. Nay, this he found when the earth he 
made his experiment on, was quite naked of all herbs and 
plants; but as ſoon as ever any of theſe came up, and were 
crown to any bulk, ſo far was the rain that fell, from being 
able to gather i:felf at the depth of fixteen inches, that it 
was not ſufficient even to ſeed the plants; but there was a ne- 
ceſſity for watering them. For the quantity of water expended 
in the ordinary ſupport of plants, fee VEGETATION. 

Dr. Halley refers the origin of ſprings merely to vapours 
raiſed by the heat of the ſun, or of ſubterraneous fires, from 
the ſea, lakes, rivers, &c. Theſe vapours thus raiſed, he 
ſuppoſes, are by the winds, carried over the low-lands, to 
the ſeveral mountains and ridges of mountains, and are there 
compelled, by the ſtream of air, to mount with it to the 
tops, where the atmoſphere being very rare and cold, retains 
but a'ſmall part of them; the reſt is condenſed into dew, 
which preſently precipitates, gleeting down by the crannies 
of the ſtones; and part of it entering the caverns of the 
hills, is gathered therein, as in an alembic 3 which being 


once full, the overplus mult run down at the loweſt part of 


the reſervoir, and breaking out by the ſide of the hills, form 
ſingle ſprings, many of which running down by the vallies 
or guts between the ridges of the hills, and at length unit- 
ing, form rivulets, and many of theſe meeting in a common 
channel form rivers. See RIVER. 

Now to ſhew that vapour is a ſufficient fund, to ſupply all 


our ſprings, rivers, &c. the ſame excellent author makes an 


eftimate of the quantity of vapour raiſed from the ſea, by 
the action of the ſun : the reſult of an experiment he made 
to that purpoſe was, that the thickneſs of water evaporated 
from the ſurface of the ſea, in the ſpace of two hours, in 


ſummer-time, is one fifty=third part of an inch; which for 


the caſe of calculation, being only ſuppoſed to be ; the 
quantity of „ of an inch will be found cxhaled in twelve 


hours.—On this principle, every mile ſquare will be found 
to evaporate, in twelve hours, 6914 tuns of water, and 
excry ſquare degree, thirty-three millions of tuns. The area 
of the Mediterranean then being eftimated at 160 ſquare de- 
grees, it will loſe in vapour, in a ſummer's day 5280 milli- 
ons of tuns. 

Yet the quantity of vapour. thus raiſed, great as it is, is only 


the remains of what is raiſe] another way, biz. by the winds, 


which ſometimes ſweep the water off faiter than the ſun 
akes it up. See EVAPORATION. 
10 find now, the quantity of water the Mediterranean re- 


ccives, allow the moſt conſiderable rivers it receives, viz. the 


Therus, Rhone, Tyber, Po, Danube, Neiſter, Boriſthenes, 
Tanais, and the Nile, each to furniſh ten times as much 
water as the Thames; not that any of them are, in reality 
ſo great, but ſo to allow for the lefler rivulets : but the 
Thames is found, by calculation, to evacuate 20300000 tuns 
of water daily. All the nine rivers abovementioned,- there- 
fore, will only cvacuate 1827 millions of tuns in a day, 
which is little more than a third of what is raifed in that 
time in vapour. See VAPOUR. | 

Aſter all that can be ſaid in favour, both of rain and vapour, 
it muſt be owned, they are both {till preſſed with great diffi- 
cultics ; and there is ſtill room to look out for a better theory. 
The perpetuity of divers ſprings, always yielding the ſame 
quantity of water, when the leaſt rain or vapour is afforded, 
as well as when the greateſt, is a ſtrong objeCtion to both. 
Mr. Derham mentions one in his own pariſh of Upminſter, 


' which he could never perceive by his eye to be diminiſhed 
in the greateſt droughts, even when all the ponds in the 
country, as well agan adjoining brook, have been dry for 
ſeveral! months together ; nor cver to be increaſed in the 


molt rainy ſcaſons, excepting, perhaps, for a few hours, or 
at molt tor a day, from ſudden and violent rains. Had this 
Hering its orig from rain or vapour, there would be found 
an increaſe and decreaſe. of its water correſponding to thoſe 
of its cauſes 3. as we actually find in ſuch temporary rings, 
as have undoubtedly their riſe from, rain and vapour: add te 


this, another conſiderable'thing in this Upminſter ſpring, and 


thoulands of others, dis tht it breaks out of ſo inconſide- 


SPR 


rable a hillogk or eminence, as can have no m 
in the conſideration of the vapours of ſtor ; 
than the lower lands about it have. The y 
in the country, he finds is not above 1 
level of the ſea; and what is ſuch an inconſiderable . 
land, to a perennial condenſation of vapours, fit to affe 12 
canſiderable a ſpbrinꝝ? or the high- lands of the whe din 
try, to the maintaining all its fountains and rivulets ? * 
Ocher naturaliſts, therefore, have recourfe to the G 
dcrive the origin of ſprings immediately thence ; but ho 22 
ſea- water ſhould be raiſed up to the ſurface of our 0 EI 
cven to the tops of the mountains, is a difficult 
agree upon. See MoUNTAIN. 

Some fancy a kind of hollow, ſubterranean rocks to recelt 
the walery vapours from the bottom of the earth, N 
the part of alembics, in condenſing and convertin 
water. — Others, as M. de la Hire, &c. ſet aſide the Neves. 
of alembics, and think it enough that there be lar 
terrancan reſervoirs of water at the height of the fea, wheres 
the warmth c the bottom of the earth, or even the SEEN 
fire (if there be ſuch a thing) may raiſe vapours, which te. 
vading not only the intervals and filfures of the ſtrata, ns 
the bodies of the ſtrata themſelves, at length arrive ne: ho 
ſurface; where, being condenſed by the cold, ther g. 
along on the firſt bed of clay they meet withal, until un abe 
ture in the ground lets them out. M. de la Hire adds, ther 
the ſalts of ffones and minerals may contribute to the dtn. 
ing and fixing the vapours, and converting them into ith, 
But we have a ſtil! more natural and eaſy way of cdu 
the riſe of the ſca- water up into mountains, Sc. by Puitin 14 
little heap of ſand, aſhes, a loaf of bread, or the like, i 
baſon of water: in which caſe, the ſand, Sc. wil! repreſent 
the dry land, or an iſland ; and the baſon of- water, the fe; 
about it.— Here, the water in the baſon will riſe to, or rex 
the top of the heap, in the ſame manner, and irom the ſame 
principle, as the water of the ſea, lakes, Sc. riſe in the 
hills. —The principle of aſcent in both, is, doubtleſs, the 
ſame with that of the aſcent of liquids in capillary tubes, or 
between contiguous planes, or in a tube filled with alles ; 
all which are now generally accounted for from the doc- 
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TION, Oc. 

SPRING, Ver, in eoſmography, denotes one of the ſeaſons of 
the year; commencing in the northern parts of the world, 
on the day the ſun enters the firſt degree of aries, Which i; 
about the 1oth day of March, and ending when the ſun 
leaves gemini. See SEASON. | 
Or, more ſtrictly and generally, the ſpring begins on the 
day, when the diſtance of the ſun's meridian altitude irom 
the zenith, being on the increaſing hand, is at a me un be- 
tween the greateſt and leaſt.— The end of the ſpring coin- 
cides with the beginning of ſummer. See SUMMER. 

SPRING, Elater, in phyſics, denotes a natural faculty, or en- 
deavour of certain bodies to return to their firſt ſtate, aer 
having been violently put out of the ſame by compreting, 
bending them, or the like. | 

This faculty, the philoſophers uſually call cc Ace, 0 
elaſticity. See ELASTIC and ELASTICITY-. | 
Fleas only jump to thoſe exceſſive heights, by can of 3 
ſpringy membrane, eaſily viſible by a microſcope, and where- 
of we have a curious figure in Dr. Hook's Micrography. B. 
the elaſtic force of this ſpring, they are enabled to leap 200 
times the height of their own body. Sce FLEA. _ 
Nature has provided for the regular ſowing of the ſec4s of 


which is wound ſometimes round the outfide, and foruetine 


This ſpring, when ſtretched to a certain pitch by the {ul 
growth and maturity of the ſeed, ſuddenly, either breaks 
two, zs when on the outſide, and tears the cafe along 0 
it; or elſe, by its vehement effort to unbend itſelf, as V 2 
in the inſide, it burſts the caſe into two parts like cup, - 
diſperſes the ſeeds. See SEMINATION. . 
SPRING, is more particularly ufed in the mechanic arts go 
piece of tempered ſteel put in ſeveral machines to 112 955 
motion, by the endeavour it makes to unbend itſcl. 
MachixE and AUTOMATON, "I 
In watches, it is a fine piece of well-beaten ſteel, col 4 
in a cylindrical caſe or frame, which by n 5 
forth, puts the wheels and the whole movement in 
dee WATCH. 5 : 2 f fed 
The /pring of a lock, piſtol or the like, is a pa 08 
violently bent, which beats back the bolt, or ſtrikes 
the cock, when ſet at liberty. See Lock. 
SPRING compaſſes. See the article COMPASSES- 
SpRING of the air, or its elaſtic force. See AIR 
TICITY. . 
SpRING @ na. So the ſeamen call it, when 2 maſt is crack 
- ed, but not quite broken, in any part. See MaAsT-» "0 
SpRING-tide, is the increaſing of a tide after 2 dead neap- 
Ting, o 
The /pring-tides happen about three days 97 * * 
change of the moon; but the top or higheſt of t 


and EL As- 


3. 


trine of attraction, See ASCENT, CAPILLARY, ATTRAc- - 


ſeveral kinds of plants, by furniſhing them with a ring, 


round the inſide of the cafe wherein the ſeeds are containcd. | 


| « water 
tides, is three days after the full or change z. then the 6 


Cr 


- A 


runs high? 
the tides run more 
Near, FLUX, Ec. 


SPRINGYE, a ſnare or device made of twiſted wire, to catch 


birds or ſmall beaſts. 


SPRINGY, 


can recover again their form 


ſca- more. See MUSHROOM. 


The ancients diſtinguiſhed two kinds, male and female: but 
the moderns make only one kind ; : 
diſtinguiſh with regard to its texture, into coarſe an fie: 

Naturaliſts have been embaraſſed in all ages, whet — © 
range ſpunge in the animal, mineral or vegetablo fami y 
Some would have it a concretion formed of the ſea-mu ; 
and others an animal, at leaſt a zoophyte from its motion of 

contraction and dilatation. See ZOOPHYTE. ; 

The greateſt part of our ſpunges are brought from the Medi- 
terranean, eſpecially from Nicaria, an iſland thereof, near 


the coat of Aſia. | 


The diving or fiſhing ſor ſpunges is there reckoned the top 
qualification in the youth, who all get the better wives as 
they excel more herein. To this proof, the maids refer the 


preference among ſeveral ſuitors 3 


brink of the ſea, to be witneſſes of the addreſs of each; 
and giving themſelves as a prize to the conqueror. See 


DPivixg. 


The fine or ſmall ſpunges are the moſt eſteemed 3 and uſually 


come to us ſrom Conſtantinople. 


their being very white, light, and the holes ſmall and cloſe ; 
the larger and coarſer come from the coaſts of Barbary, par- | 


ticularly Tunis and Algier. 


The ſhunge is a very uſeful matter in the arts. In phyſic it 
ſerves to ſoment parts inflamed. By analyſis, it yields a deal 
of volatile, ſharp ſalts, like other ſea-plants. Taken in- 
wardly it choaks ; and is for that reaſon cut ſmall, and fried 
or dipped in honey, and given to quadrupeds to kill them, 
which it ſeldom fails to do, by ſwelling and preventing the 
paſſage of the food into the inteſtines. 2 
In ſfrnges are found a kind of ſtones called cy/tzolithi, held 
good for the worms in young children, and taken in powder. 
Pyrotechnical SPUNGEs, are made of the large muſhrooms or 
fungous excreſcences growing on old oaks, aſhes, firs, Sc. 
which being boiled in common water, then dricd and well 
beaten, are put in a ſtrong lye, prepared with ſalt-petre, and 


again dried in an oven. 


Theſe make the black match or tinder brought from Ger- 
many, uſed to receive and ſuſtain the fire ſtruck from a flint 


and ſteel, Oc. 


SPUNGF, is alſo uſed in gunnery, for a long ſtaff or rammer, 
with a piece of ſheep or lamb-ſkin wound about its end, to 
ſerve for ſcouring great guns when diſcharged, before they 
be- charged with freſh powder. Sce SPpUNGING, ORD- 


N AN CR, e. . 


»SPURNGING, in gunnery, the clearing a gun's inſide with a 
ſpunge, in order to prevent any ſparks of fire from remaining 
in her, which would endanger the life of him who ſhould 
load her again. See CAN v,, SpuNcGt, CHARGE, Oc. 

SPUN-YARN, among ſailors, the yarn of untwiſted ropes, 
whoſe ends are ſcraped and beaten thin, in order ts be let 
into the ends of other ropes, and ſo made long as occaſion 


Hall require. 


SPUR®, was anciently a piece of the armour of a cavalier, 
faſtened to the talary, that is, the hind-part of that piece of 

a compleat armour, which covers the legs and feet. 
* The word is derived from the German, ſfobr, or rather the 

Saxon ſpora, or Daniſh Hor, which all ſignify the ſame. 

At preſent, the ſpur is a piece of iron, or other metal, con- 
lifting of two branches incompaſling the cavalier's heel, and 
a rowel in form of a ſtar, advancing out behind, to prick 


the horſe. 


Louis le Debonnaire forbad eccleſiaſticks the profane faſhion | 
of wearing. ſpurs. —Anciently the difference between the 
knight and eſquire was, that the knight wore gilt ſpurs, 
whence the appellation of eques auratus, and the eſquire ſil- 
vered ones. Sce KxIOHT and ESQUIRR. | 


SPURIOUS 


be brought u 


As, a ſpurious or baſtard pleuriſt 
pleuri 

baſtard quinſy; and the like. ? 

MONY, Oc. | 


rue Halb, is an appellation by ſome given to the fleſb 
ot the lips, gums, glands, Sc. See FLESH, GIx Iva, 


GlLAx ps, Ge. 
PURIOUS medals, * 


DPURIQUS ribs, See the articles 
SPURIOUS future, 6 


or elaſtic bodies, are ſuch, as _— 3 bea 
change. he ſtroke or percuſſion of another body, 

oy an pe dre er | pr which bodies, that 
are not elaſtic, will not do. See RESTITUTION. 
bus if a piece of ſteel be bent any Way, it will rover 
grain its former ſtraightnels . 2 of lead will ſtan 
Int in any form. See ELASTIC bed es. 

SPUNGE, or Srox dk, SPONGIA, a kind of fea _ 
or muſhroom found adhering to rocks, ſhells, &c. on the 


diſeaſes, are ſuch as in ſome ſymptoms cannot 
: nder any diſtin& head, and therefore are called 
y the name of others, with which they molt agree.--W hence 
alſo, they are often denominated baſtards, nothi. s 


a ſpurious peripneumony, a 
See PLEURISY, PERIPNEU- 


ihn the flood, and loweſt with the ebb, and 
2 —— — ſwiſt, than in the neaps. See 


i 


which, however, they 


placing themſelves on the | 


Their goodneſs conſiſts in 


PI EI 


Mzxzpars. 
n 


7 ” - {aA . ”” *. s * © 
SPUT UM, in medicine, &c. the ſpittle or excrement voide 


JUTURE, 


S QU 


SPUR-WAY), a horſe-way through a man's grounds, through 


which one may ride, by right or cuſtom. 

at the mouth. See SALIVA, 

An examen of the ſputum, is of great conſequence in phth!- 
ſical caſes, and Bennet in his Theatrum ta bidorum, applies 
himſelt in a particular manner thereto. — "The ſpurrm ſan- 
guns, is a very dangerous ſymptom in that diſeaſe, Sec 
PHTHIS1s. 


SPY, a perſon paid to watch the actions, motions, Se. of 


another; particularly as to what pales in an army. 

When a /þy is found in a camp, he is immediately hanged. 
— Wicquetort ſays, an embaſſador is an honourable ſpy, un- 
der protection of the law of nations. Sce EmMBASSADOR. 


101.8. 


SQUADRON®, a body of horſe, whoſe number of men is 


not fixed, but is uſually from one hundred to two hundred. 
See ARMY. 

The word is formed from the Italian Huadrene, of the Latin 
ſquadro, uſed by corruption for rudy, : in re dard, at firit, the 
Jſquadrens were always ſquare, ard called allo by the Latins, 
agmina quadrata. f 


The ſuadron uſually conſiſts of three troops; and each troop 


of fifty men: it never exceeds two hundred, becauſe a grcat- 
er number cannot be advantageouſly poſted, nor have room 
to act in narrow grounds, woods, marſhes, defiles, Oc. Soc 
TRoop. 

The eldeſt troop takes the right of the ſpraron, and the ſe- 
cond the left, the youngeſt being in the centre. 

A ſquadron is always drawn up three deep, or in three ranks, 
with the length of an horſ: between each rank. The ſtandard 


15 always bore in the centre of the firſt rank, See DepTH, 


WCC 


SQUADRON of ſhips, a diviſion, or part of a fleet, commanded 


by a vice or rear admiral, or ſome other commander or com- 
modore. Sce FLEET, Ap AL, Oe. 

The number of ſhips in a ſqzadror is not ſixed: a ſmall num- 
ber of veſſels, if they be in a body, and have the ſame com- 
mander, may make a ſquadron. 

If there be a great number, they are uſually divided into 
three /quadrons, And if the ſquadrons be mumerous, each 
ſquadron is divided into three diviſons, diſtinguiſhed by their 
flags and colours, | 


SQUAMMOUS, Squanmosvs, in anatomy, an epithet 


given to the ſpurious or falſe ſutures of the ſkull ; becauſe 
compoſed of /quamma@, or ſcales, like thoſe of fiſhes, or like 
tiles laid ſo as to reach over one another. See SUTURE. 
The ſuture ſquammsſzz, are alſo called mendoſæ, and tempa- 
rales from their terminating the temples, or ofa temporis. 


SQUARE, Quadratum, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, 


both equilateral and equiangular. Sce Figurz, QuADRI- 
LATERAL, EQUIANGULAR, Oc. 


To find tha area of a SQUARE : ſeck the length of one fide ; 


multiply this by itſelf ; the product is the arca of the ſquare, 
See AREA. 

Thus, if the length of a ſide be 245, the area will be 
119025: and if the fide of a ſquare be 10,: the area will 


be 100. 


Since, then, a decempeda contains 10 ſcet, a foot 10 digits, 
Sc. a ſquare decempeda contains 100 /quare feet, a ſquare 
foot 100 ſquare digits, Cc. 


The properties of a SQUARE, are, that its angles are all right, 


and, conſequently, its ſides perpendicular; that it is divided 
into two equal parts, by a diagonal ; that the diagonal 
of a ſquare is incommenſurable to the fide. See Diaco- 
NAL, c. 8 


For the ratin of SQUAR ES: they are to each other in the du- 


plicate ratio of their fides. — E. gr. a ſquare whoſe fide is 
double another, is quadruple of that other /quare. 


SQUARE VF the cube : 
SQUARE of the furdeſolid, 5 See the article 0 POWER. 
SQUARE number, the product of a number multiplicd by itſelf. 


Sce NUMBER. 
Thus 4, the product of 2 multiplied by 2; or 16 the pro- 
duct of 4 multiplied by 4, are /quare numbers. 

Such number is called a ſquare number, becaufe it may be 
ranged into the form of a ſquare, by making the root, or 
factor of the ſide of the /qzare. See RooT. 

The difference of two ſuare numbers, whoſe roots are not 
unity, is an uneven number, equal to double the root of the 
leſs, increaſed by unity. | 

Hence we have an eaſy method of conſtructing ſ guete num- 
bers for a number of roots proceeding in the natural ſeries ; 
the double of the root of the antecedent increaſed by unity, 
being continually to be added to the preceding /quare, | 
Thus, if I; 2 n + 1=3: f n=2; then will 2 2 + 
1=5: if z; then will 2 * + 1=7: if =; then 
will 2 = + 1=9, Ec. Thus by a continual addition of 
the uneven numbers, ariſe the /quare numbers, 


SqvaRE rot, a number conſidered as the root of a ſecond 


power or ſquare number; or a number by whoſe multi- 
plication into itſelf, a ſuare number is generated. Sce 
RooT. . | | * . . "Ie 
Thus the number 2, being that by whoſe multiplication into 
itſelf, the ſquare number 4 is produced; is, in reſpect here- 
of, called a ſquare root, or the ſquare root of 4. . 
5 ; | | Since, 


0 
5 
5 
9 
* 
\ 


To extract the SQUARE root out of any given number; ſee Ex- 


SQUARE, norma, is alſo an inſtrument made of wood or me- 


It conſiſts of two rules or branches faſtened perpendicularly 


Magic SQqUAREs. See Mi ſquare. 
SQUARE battle, or battalion of men, is one that hath an equal 


be diſpoſed of, as the commander thinks beſt, 
Helle SQUARE, in the military art, is a body of foot drawn 


SQUARE cap, 9 CaP. 
SQUARE character, HEBREW, 
SQUARE fo2t, | FoorT. 
SQUARE Nails, | NAIL, 
SQUARE niche, 7 Sce 4 Nicge. 
SQUARE Pedeſtal, | | PEDESTAL. 
SQUARE pillar, | PILLAR, 
SQUARE roof, | RooF. 
SQUARE winding ftatrs, J STAIRS. 
SQUARING, QUADRATURE. 
SQUIF, | See aer 

l ine of SQUILS, ene. 
SQUILLA, WINE. 
SQUILITIC, SCILITIC. 
SQUINANCY, or eſquinazicy, 8 Qui NSZ v. 
SQUIN TING, STRABISMUS, 


ST, an indeclinable term, chiefly uſed to command ſilence. 


STA 


— 


ſuare number; the root is a mean proportional between 
unity and the ſquare number. . 
A ſquare root conſiſting of two parts, is called a linemial; 
as 20-4. See BinoMIAL. 
If it conſiſts of three, a trinomial, as b+2—1. See TRI. 
NOMIAL, 
Now, every ſquare number of a binomial root, is demon- 
{trated to be compounded of the ſquare of the firſt part, the 
product of double the firſt into the ſecond, and of the 
ſquare of the other part. 


TRACTION of roots. 


tal, ſerving to deſcribe and meaſure right angles withal ; 


ſuch is LEM, (Tab. Geom, fig. 42.) 


at one of their extremes. — When the two branches are 
moveable on a joint, it is called v bevel. Sec BEVEL. 
Lo examine whether or no a /qzare be exact, deſeribe a ſe- 
micirele AE F, of any length, at pleaſure ; and therein, 


from each extreme of the diameter A and F, draw right 


lines to a point taken at pleaſure in the periphery, as E: to 
the ſides of the angle A EF, apply the /quare, fo as its vcr- 
tex may fall on F. If this be poftible, that fquare is juſt, 
Geometrical SQUARE, a compartiment frequently added on the 
face of the quadrant, called alſo line of /padawws, and guadrat. 
Sce QUADRAT. 


number of men in rank and file. See BATTALION. 
To form any number of men into a /qzare battle, as ſuppoſe 
500, extract the neareſt /quare root of 500, which is in in- 
tegers 22, and what will give the number of men for rank 
and file. — There will be a remainder of 16 men, who may 


up with an empty ſpace in the middle, for the colours, 
drums and baggage 3 faced and covered by the pikes every 
way to keep oft horſe. | 


The Romans had theſe two characters wrote over the doors 


Since, às unity is to the ſquare root, ſo is the root to the | 


STADIUM Was allo the courſe or career, 


STADTHOLDER *, STADTHOUD 


of their cating rooms, as who ſhould ſay, ſed tace, or ſilen- 
tium tene. 


Porphyry obſerves, the ancients made a point of religion of | 
it, not to ſpeak a ſingle word in paſling in or out of the 


doors. 


STABLESTAND, in the foreſt law, is when a perſon is 


found at his ſtand in the foreſt, with a croſs-bow, or long- 


bow, ready to ſhoot at a deer, or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a 


tree with greyhounds ready to flip. 
This is one of the four evidences, or preſumptions, by which 
a man is convicted of intending to ſteal the king's deer; the 


other three being back-berond, bloody-hand, and dog-draw. 
See FoREsT, Sc. 


STACK of wood, among huſbandmen, is a pile of wood three 


foot long, as many broad, and twelve foot high. 


STACTE, ETAKTH, in pharmacy, a fatty reſinous liquid 


matter, drawn from freſh myrrh, pounded or preſſed with a 


little water. See MyYRRH. 


This liquor is very odoriferous, and held mighty precious ; 
making, alone, the perfume, called by Dioſcorides, /fac7e, 
and which ſmells finely, though very bitter to the taſte. 

We have none of it now, but what is ſophiſticated ; and 


what the apothecaries call Hacte, is no more than liquid ſto- 
rax. Sce STORAX 


STADIUM *, ETAAION, an ancient Greek long meaſure, 


containing 125 geometrical paces, or 625 Roman feet; cor- 
reſponding to our furlong, See MRASURE and Furlons. 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek, gæcts, ſtation ; and it 
is ſaid, on this occaſion, that Hercules, after running fo far 
at one breath, ſtood fill. The Greeks meaſured all their 
diſtances by ſad a, which they call gedν,V½eͤũ . 
Light /fadia make a geometrical or Italian mile; and 20, 
according to M. Dacier, a French league : according to 
ethcrs, 24 make the league, See MILE and LEAGUE. 
Guilletiere obſerves, that the /adium was only 600 Athenian 
fret, which amount to 625 Roman, 566 French royal fect, 
3 | | 


of outrage. | 


STA 


or 654 Engliſh feet: ſo that the Hadium ſhouts Gov. 
been 113 geometrical paces. It muſt be obſerveq'1 ney e 


that the ſtadium was different in different times 12 oh 
F acts, 


wherein the Greetz 


5 paces lono 


run their races. See GYMNASIUM. 
Vitruvius deſcribes it as an open ſpace 12 
minated at the two extremes with two poſts called 2 
and meta. See PAL ASTRA. wren 
Along it was built a kind of amphitheatre, 
tators were pleaſed to ſee the athletæ e 
wreſtling, Sc. 

There were /adia likewiſe, covered over, 
with colonnades and porticoes, ſerving for the ſame excrc; 
in ill weather. — Captive children uſed to run the Hadi 4 
Ablanc. See GyMNAsTIC. 28 
A more natural derivation of the word fadium, 
lation, than that popular one mentioned in the 
may be drawn from the athletæ ſtopping and reſt 
at the end of this courſe: whence the name 
plied to the ſame diſtance, meaſured in 


where the ſpec. 
xereiſe running 
7 


and encompaſeea 


from "474; 
laſt article. 
Jalt article, 
ing, When 
might be ap. 
any other place. 


; ER, Or STATH0t p. 
ER, a governor, or lieutenant of a province, in the United 


NETHERLANDS; particularly that of Holland: Where the 


word is moſt uſed, by reaſon of the ſuperior importance ot 
the goverament of that province. 


* Menage derives the word from fladt, ſtate; and 3754. 
holding 9. d. licutenant of the ſtates: others wit! have 1 
compounded of ad, or ftede, ary or place, and Inder 
holding, in regard this omcer held the place of the counts 
and repreſented them in their abſence. 8 

The fladthslder, i. e. the fladtholder of Holland, is the $:9 
member of the republic: he is chief of all the courts 9 
juſtice 3 and may preſide therein when he pleaſes. All ſen- 
tences, judgments, St. are diſpatched in his name.—When 
an office becomes vacant in any of the courts, the {tates 
propoſe three perſons to the fadtholder, who is to chuſe one 
of them. 


He can even par don criminals, which is a ſovereign preroga- 


tive; and has the choice of ſcabines, or chief magiſtrates in 


each city; to which end the council of the city preſent him 
two perſons, one of which he appoints. 

In feveral cities, he has the ſame right of nominating the 
burgo-maſters, and counſellors ; as at Rotterdam, Dort, Sc. 
He has alſo a power to caſheer the magiſtrates, and put others 
in their room, when he finds it neceſſary for the public good; 
upon giving a reaſon for the ſame. 

By article VI. of the union of Utrecht, the ſtates conſti- 
tute him arbiter of all the differences that may ariſe between 
the ſtates of the ſeveral provinces ; or between the cities and 
the members of the ſtates of the province. See STATES. 
To the dignity of Stadtholder, is inſeparably annexed, that 
of captain, and-admiral-general of the province; in which 
quality, he names all the officers, and diſpoſes of all military 
poſts.— It it he takes care of the execution of the ordinances 
of the ſt: tes; and his authority gives him a right to receive 
and give audience to embaſſadors from' foreign princes, and 
even to ſend embaſſadors on his own private affairs. 

The office of Hadtholder is very ancient: the counts not be- 
ing able to reſide in Holland, appointed ſladtholaers to com- 
mand in their abſence, in the ſeveral provinces ; beſides a 
governor general of all the ſeventeen provinces of the Ne- 
therlands. 

William I. prince of Orange, was /tadthelder of Holland 
and Zeeland, at the time when the Dutch ſhook off the 
Spaniſh yoke; which enabled him to contribute greatly to 
that happy cvent. 

In 1567, the ſtates thought fit to ſuppreſs the office of ſiaai- 
holder, by edict; and reſolved it ſhould never be conferred 
on any perſon for the ſuture : but in 1672, William II. 
prince ot Orange, afterwards king of England, being electcd 
captain and admiral-general by the ſtates ; ſome months a 
terwards they revoked the edict of ſuppreſſion in favour of 
that prince, who was declared hereditary fladtholuer; an 
honour never conferred before. 


STAFF, baculus, an inftrument ordinarily uſed to reſt on in 


walking. Card. Bona obſerves, in his treatiſe of liturgies, 
that anciently, thoſe who uſed a faff in the church to - 
on, were obliged to lay it by, and to ftand alone, firm an 


upright, while the goſpel was a reading; to teſtify their re- 


ſpect, by their poſture, and to ſhew they were ready to 8 
Jeſus Chriſt, and to go whereſvever he ſhould comman 
them. 

The /laff is alſo frequently uſed as a kind of um wer” 
pon, both of offence and defence, —The Lacedzmon' 
never wore any ſwords in time of peace; but content 
themſelves with a thick, crooked f, which was 

to them. 


Among the Romans, M. St. Evremond obſerves, _ 
with a /taff were the gentleſt correction they gabe t 
ſlaves; inaimuch as they received them over their cloaths. 


; r 
Among the maſters of honour and arms, it is held a greate 
Wes, to be beaten with a /?aff, than with a ſword 3 been 
the ſword is the inſtrument of war, the Haff the inſtrum 


3 


Blows 


ä ok. a roads hi. 


W 


PA us FA1t,. 
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very ſeverely puniſhed by the French | 


f the marſhals of France; in 1653, 
f honour, it is adjudged, 


Blows with a fe are 

ation o 
laws: by a regulation ot th 
for reparations and ſatisfactions o 


Ae *hole year; unleſs fix months be moderated, 


| hoſpital ; 
ayi oo livres, applicable to the neareſt hoſpital; 
. ** offender is to aſk pardon of the offended 

: his knees, &c. ready to receive from him a like number 
of blows with a /taff ; which, on ſome occaſions, the latter 
nay be obliged to give; if he have too much generoſity not 

it of himſelf. = | 

grins regulation of the marſhals in 1679, he who 
ſtikes with a Haff, after receiving blows with the fiſt in the 
heat of 2 fray, is condemned to two years impriſonment 3 
and to four, if he truck firſt with the fiſt. 


Almacantars STAFF, CALMACATTAR, 

Augural STAFFz {4 Lr uus. 

Back 4g ee | 
Paftrral STAFF, See 51ER. | 
IVhib STAFF, See J Way. : 

Crojs STAFF, Fort alf. 


Jab ah MY J CRADIUS aftronomicus, Pa 

STAFF, in muſic, five lines, on which, with the intermediate 
ſpaces, the notes of any ſong or piece of muſic are marked. 
See Music. 
Guido Aretin, the great improver of the modern muſic, is 
Gaid to be the firſt who introduced the flaſf; marking his 
notes, by ſetting points (.) up and down them, to denote 
the rife and fall of the voice; and each line and ſpace he 
marked at the beginning of the flaff, with Gregory's ſeven 
letters, a, b, c, d, e, f, g. See NoTE. ; 
But others will have the artifice of an older date; and Kir- 
cher particularly affirms, that in the Jeſuits library at Meſh- 
na, he found an old Greek M S. book of hymns, above ſe- 
ven hundred years old ; wherein ſome hymns were written 
on a Haff of eight lines, marked at the beginning with eight 
Greek letters. The notes or points were on the lines, but 
no uſe made of the ſpaces. See SCALE, GAMMUT, SOL- 
FAING, Ec. 

STAFF, in heraldry. See the article BAT TON. | 

STAFF, in ſurveying, a kind of ſtand, whereon to mount a 
theodolite, circumferentor, plain table, or the like, for uſe. 
It conſiſts of three legs of wood, joined together at one end, 
whereon the inſtrument is placed ; and made peeked at the 
other, to enter the ground.—lIts upper end is uſually fitted 


with a ball and ſocket. See BALL, and ſocket, and THREE“ 


LEGGED. 

Field STAFF, FIELp. 
Quarter STAFF, 8e QUARTER, 
STAFF officers, OFFICER. 
Ward STAFF, Warp. 


STAGE, in the modern drama, the place of action and re- 
preſentation; included between the pit, and the ſcenes. 


The Aage anſwers to the proſcenium or pulpitum of the an- 


cient theatre. See THEATRE, PULPITUM, PROSCENI- 
UM; Sc. 
Laws of the STAGE, are the rules and decorums to be obſerved, 
with regard to the œconomy and conduct of a dramatic per- 
formance to be exhibited on the „lage. — Theſe relate, prin- 
cipally, to the unities, the diſpoſition of the acts and ſcenes, 
the umavelling, &c. See Uxiry, AcT, SCENE, CATA- 
STROPHE. 


STAGGERS, or STAvzRs, in the manage. See Sc A- 
VERS. 

STAIRCASE, an aſcent incloſed between walls, or a ballu- 
ſtrade, conſiſting of Fairs or ſteps, with landing places and 
rails ; ſerving to make a communication between the ſeveral 
ſtories of a houſe. See STAIR. | 
The conſtruction of a compleat faircaſe, is one of the moſt 
curious works in architecture. The common rules to be ob- 
ſerved therein are as follow, BN 
1*. That it have a full, free light, to prevent accidents of 
ſlipping, falling, &e. | | 
2%. That the ſpace over head be large and airy, which the 
Italians call n bel sfocato, good ventilation, in regard a man 
ſpends much breath in mounting. | 


3*. That the half paces, or landing places, be conveni 
diſtributed for repoſing 5 the way. FE l —_— 
4*. That to prevent rencounters, &c. the faircaſe be not 


too nar . 2 4.42 , 
2 ulalag ut this laſt is to be regulated by the quality of 


5*. That care be tak 
{tairs may be diſtribute 
building. 

The kinds of Hlaircaſes are various: in ſome, the ſtairs are 
Au, in others winding; in others both ways, or mixt. 
e ee Jars, called alſo fers, ſome fly directly 

; Others $ > : 

French Fiche are 1quare ; others triangular ; others called 
_ | — fairs, called alſo ſpiral, or cockle ſtairs, ſome 
are iquare, ſome circular, and ſome elliptical, —And theſe 


again are various; 88 
| ous; ſome winding round 
an open newel, inding a ſolid, and others 


en in placing the Haircaſe, ſo as the 
d, without prejudice to the reſt of the 


Laſtly, of mixed fairs, ſome arc called dag logged : others 


both wind about a ſolid newel, and fly about a ſquare open 
newel. | 


ho ſhall ſtrike another with a flaff, ſhall be | Straight STAIRs, are ſuch as always fly, that is, proceed in a 


right line; and. never wind : whence their denomination. 
See FLYERs.—Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as, 
Direct flyers, or plain fiyers, which proceed directly from 
one floor to another, without turning either to the right or 
left ; ſeldom uſed, except for garret or cellar /tairs, 
Square flyers, which fly round the ſides of a ſquare newel, 
either ſolid or open; having at every corner of the newel, a 
ſquare half ſtep, taking up of a circle. So that they fly 
from one half ſtep to another, and the length of the fairs 
is perpendicular to the fide of the newel. 8 

Triangular fizers, which fly round by the ſides of a triangular 
newel, either ſolid or open, having at each corner of the 
newel a trapezial half ſtep, taking up Of a circle: ſo that 
they fly from one halt itep to another ; and their length is 
perpendicular to the fide of the newel. 5 
French flyers, which fly, firſt directly forwards, till they 
come within the length of a //air of the wall; and then 
have a ſquare half pace, from which you immediately aſcend * 
to another half pace, from which the fairs fly directly back 
again, parallel to their firſt flight. 
Finding Sralks, are ſuch as always wind, and never fly; of 

theſe there is great variety ; as, 

Circular winding STAIRS, whereof there are four kinds, viz, 
ſuch as wind about a ſolid newel, the fore edge of each be- 
ing in a right line, pointing to the centre of the newel ; 
commonly uſed in church fteeples, and great old houſes : 
ſuch as wind round an open newel, the fore {ide of each be- 
ing in a right line, pointing to the centre of the newel ; as 
thoſe in the Monument, London: ſuch as wind round a ſo- 
lid newel, only the ſore fide of each, an arch of a circle, 
either concave or convex, pointing near to the circumference 
of the newel : and ſuch as reſemble the laſt, in all other re- 
ſpects, fave that they have an open newel.—Any of theſe 
winding Hains take up leſs room than other kinds. 

In fairs that wind round a ſolid newel, archite&ts make the 
diameter of the newel either à or + or + or of that of the 
flaircaſe, according as that is in bigneſs. —If very ſmall, the 
newel is but z, and if large, „ Oc. | | ; 
In flairs that wind round an open newel, Palladio orders the 
newel to be + the diameter of the Haircaſe; though there 
does not appear any reaſon why the newel here ſhould not be 
proportioned to the /arrcaſe, as in the former. 

As to the number of /tairs in each revolution; Palladio or- 
ders, that in a Haircaſe of 6 or 7 foot diameter, the /larrs in 
each revolution be 12; if the diameter be 8, the //airs to be 
16; if ꝙ or Io, the ftairs to be 20; and if 18, to be 24. 


| Elliptical winding STAIRS, whereof there are two kinds: the 


one winding round a ſolid, the other round an open newel, 

they are much of the ſame nature as circular ſtairs, except- 

ing, that in the one, the newel is a circle, and in the other 
an ellipſis. | 

Square winding STAIRS, are ſuch as wind round a ſquare 

newel, cither ſolid or open ; the fore ſide of each ſquare be- 

ing in a right line, pointing to the centre of the newel. 

Triangular winding STAIRS, are ſuch as wind round a triangu- 
lar newel; the fore ſide of each being a right line, pointing 
ta the centre of the newel. 

Columinated winding STAIRS : Palladio mentions a ftarrcaſe in 
Pompey's portico at Rome, ſet on columns, ſo, as that the 
light they receive from above may diſtribute itſelf to all parts 
alike. | | 

Double winding STAIRs: Scamozzi mentions a Haircaſe in this 
form, made by Piedro del Bergo, and Jean Coflin, at Sciam- 
burg in France, in the king's palace.— It is ſo contrived, as 
that two perſons, the one aſcending, and the other deſcend- 
ing, ſhall never meet. | 

Dr. Grew deſcribes a model of this kind of Haircaſe, kept in 

the muſeum of the Royal Society. The foot of one ot the 
ſtaircaſes, he ſays, is oppolite to that of the other, and both 
make a parallel aſcent, and within the fame cylinder. The 
newel in the middle is hollow, and built with long apertures, 
to convey light from candles placed at the bottom, and on 
the ſides of the newel, into both caſes. 

Duadruple winding STAIRS : Palladio mentions a faircaſe of 
this form, in the caſtle of Chambor near Bloys. It conſiſts 
of four ſtaircaſes, carried up together, having each its ſeveral 
entrance, and going up one over another, in ſuch manner, 
as that being in the middle of the building, the four ſerve to 
lead to four apartments : ſo that the people of the one need 
not go up and down the fairs of the other ; yet being open 
in the middle, they all ſee each other pals. ; 

Mixt STaiRs, are ſuch as partly fly, and partly wind ; whence 

ſome call them flyers and winders.—Of theſe there are ſeveral 
kinds, as, - | 

Dog legged Sr AIRS, which firſt fly directly forwards, then 
wind a ſemi-circle, and then fly directly backwards, parallel 
to that. 

Square flyers and winders, have a ſquare newel, either ſolid or 
open, and fly by the ſides of the newel, winding a quadrarit 
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Solid and open newelled flyers and winders, are of two kinds; 


the one winds a quadrant of a circle about a ſolid newel, 
then flies by the fide of a ſquare open newel 3 then winds 
again, by the ſide of a ſolid newel, then flies again, and fo 
alternately.—The other flies firſt, then winds, and then flies 
again, alternately. | 

TAIRS, in building, the ſteps whereby we aſcend and de- 
ſcend, from one {tory of a houſe to another. See BUILDING. 
The dimenſions of /tairs are differently affigned by different 
authors : in this however they agree, that they muſt not be 
more than ſix, nor leſs than four inches high; nor more 
than eighteen, nor leſs than twelve inches broad ; nor more 
than ſixteen, nor leſs than fix foot long, each Hair. — But 
theſe meaſures have only regard to fine buildings; ordinary 
houſes are excepted : yet even in theſe, the ſfairs are not to 
exceed eight inches in height ; nor be leſs than nine inches 
in breadth ; nor three feet in length. 

To reduce the dimenſions of /tairs to ſome natural, or at 
leaſt geometrical ſtandard, Vitruvius borrows the proportions 
of the ſides of a rectangle triangle, which the ancient ſchool 
expreſſed by the numbers 3, 4, and 5. The firſt for the 
perpendicular height ; the ſecond for the horizontal breadth ; 
and the third for the whole ſlope or inclination, from the 
edge of one „air to that of another. 

But this rule is ſet aſide, and with good reaſon, by the mo- 
dern builders. For, on this principle, the lower the /fazrs, 
the narrower they muſt be; and ſtairs, for inſtance, four 
inches high (ſuch as we find mentioned in ancient architects) 
muſt be but 5 + inches broad. | 

One rule to be regarded in the making of /arrs, is, that they 
be laid according to the Italian phraſe, con un tantins da ſcar- 
pa, i. e. ſomewhat ſloping, or a little higheſt behind, that 
the foot may, as it were, both aſcend and deſcend at once ; 
which, though obſerved by few, is found a ſecret and deli- 
cate deception of the pains in mounting, 


STALACTITES, STALAGMITEs, or STAGONITESs, in|. 


natural hiſtory, a ſtony, ſparry ſort of icicles, which hang 
down from the tops or arches of grotto's, and ſubterranean 


caverns ; and from the roofs of buildings, and capitals of | 


pillars of ſuch places as are built over hot ſprings, Oc. See 
STONE and SPAR, 
Of this kind are the ſal, alumen, and vitriolum ſtalacticum; 
the minera ferri ſlalactica, the vitrivlum capillare, the alumen 
capillare, &c. 
The ſalactites, which incruſtrate, or line the tops and ſides 
of caves, c. are manifeſtly formed of exſudations or exſtil- 
lations of petrifying juices out of the neighbouring rocky 
38 IT hoſe in the cave on the top of Bredon hill, Mr. 
erham fancies, might be formed by the rains ſoaking 
through, and carrying with it impregnations from the ſtones; 
the hill, there, being all rocky. 

STALE, the wine of cattle. See URINE. 

STALE alſo denotes a living fowl, put in any place to allure 
and bring others where they may be taken. See DEcor. 
For want of theſe, a lark, or any other bird, ſhot, his en- 
trails taken out, and dried in an oven, in his feathers, with 
a ſtick thruſt through to kcep him in a convenient poſture, 

ay ſerve as well as a live one. 

STALK, in botany, the ſtem, or ſtock of a plant. See 
STEM. | | 
Stalls are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, viz. the naked 
Hall, which has no leaves on.—Cre/ted /lalk, which has fur- 
rows, or ridges.—//inged talk, which has leaves on both 
ſides. —Striped /talk, which is of two or more colours, &c. 

Fruticoſe tall. Sce the article FRUTICOSE. 

STAEKING, a term of conſiderable import in fowling ; 
applied to a kind of ſcreen, or device to hide the fowler, 
and amuſe the game, while he gets within ſhot, 

Of ſuch devices there are ſeveral kinds, viz. 


A STALKING hedge, which is an artificial hedge, two or three | 


vards long, and a yard and half high, made with ſmal] 
wands, to be light and portable, yet buſhed out like a real 
hedge, with ſtakes to ſupport it, while the fowler takes his aim. 
STALKING horſe, is an old jade trained up for the purpoſe, 
which will gently walk up and down as you would have him, 
in water, Sc. beneath whoſe fore-ſhoulder, the ſportſman 
ſhelters himſelf and gun. When thus got within ſhot, he 
takes aim from before the fore-part of the horſe 3 which is 
much better than ſhooting under his belly. 
To ſupply the defect of a real Halting horſe, an artificial 


one is frequently made, of old canvas, ſhaped in form of a 


horſe, with his head bent down, as if grazing ; ſtuffed with 
any light matter, and painted. In the middle it is fixed to 
2 ſtaff ſhod at the foot, to ſtick into the ground while aim 
is taken. For change, when the fowls begin to be uſed to 
the //a/4ing horſe, and to know it, ſome #alk with an ox, 
cow, deer or the like. | 


Others uſe a falking-tree, and others a flalliug-buſb. 


STAMINA *, in botany, thoſe fine threads, or capillaments 


growing up within the flowers of tulips, lilies and moſt 
other flowers, around the ſtyle, or piſtil. See FLOWER and 
P1sT1L. , 

* The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies threads. 
On the tops of the famna, or chives, grow thoſe little cap- 
fulzz or knobe, called apices, which M. 'Tournefort makes 


STA 


eſſential to the Hamina; whence M. Reaum 
us in the memoirs of the French academy, that h 
never diſcover any apices on the threads of t] © Cott] 


Ur, wlio aſſurg 


: Ce fucus ma.; 
. | 1 > Matt. 
nus, refuſes to call them ffamina ; though he adds, one 


ſuppoſe that the apices fall as ſoon as the thread . - 
begin to be unfolded. See Apicis. "or Sang. 
In ſome tubular flowers, as the narciſſus, digitalis. be, \ 
Geoffroy obſerves the ftamina are exceedingly © Mage al 
ſome flowers there are no /amina at all, as in the "Ing " 
tolochia, wherein the apices are ummeliately faiteneq © ”_ 
capſula which incloſes the fruit. In ſome other flow ns 
thoſe of thiſtles, lettice, chicory, &c. the 
in the /tamina ; ſeveral of which uniting form a little tut. 
in manner of a ſcabbard, in the inſide whereof are c, 
ces furniſhed with their farina; the reſt of the 
taken up by the piſtil; which is a little thread p 
embryo of the ſeed. 

M. Tournefort takes the uſe of the Zamina to be, 2 
ſo many excretory canals, for diſcharging the groy 


may 


ers, 
Cc — 08 — * 
apices are incloſc 


e ap- 
cavity beine 
laced on the 
$1t Were, 
x” 


. * | ing en. 
bryo of its redundant juices; and of theſe cxcrements of the 


fruit, he takes that farina or duſt, found in the apices, to he 
formed. Sec FARINA. | | / 
But M. Geoffroy, Mr. Bradley, and other late Writers on 
plants, as well as ſome former, aſſign the flanina a noble 
uſe. "Theſe authors, explaining the generation of plants, in 
a manner analogous to that of animals, maintain the uf of 
the framing to be to ſecrete, in their fine capillary canals, 3 
Juice, which being collected, hardened and formed into à fa. 
rina or duſt in the tips or apices, is thence, when the plant 
arrives at maturity, diſcharged, by the burſting of the apices 
upon the top of the piſtil ; whence is a paſſage for it to de. 
ſcend into the uterus, where being received, 
and fecundifies the plant. 

On this principle, it may be ſaid, that the ſame flower con- 
tains both ſexes, which contribute each their part to the ge- 
neration : that the /?amzza are the male part; and the fei- 
na, which is always found of an oily, glutinous nature, the 
ſeminal liquor; and that the piſtil is the female part, which 
conducts tne ſemen to the ova or embryo's. Sce Gent ra- 
TION. of plants. 

STAMINA, in the animal body, are thoſe ſimple, original 
parts, which exiſted firſt in the embryo, or even in the feed; 
and by whoſe diſtinction, augmentation, and accretion by 
additional juices, the human body, at its utmoſt bulk is ſup- 
poſed to be formed. See EMBRYO, Boby, Ec. 

All that is eflential to the animal, are the /amina, which 
exiſt in vo; the reſt being foreign, additional and even acci- 
dental. | 

The /amina ſeem to coincide with the ſolids, which are ſur- 
prizingly ſmall in quantity. See SOLID. 

STAMINEOUS fuers, among, botaniſts, are ſuch as are 
ſo far imperfect, as to want thoſe coloured leaves, we call 
petala; and which only conſiſt of a piſtil ſurrounded by ſta- 
mina. See FLOWER, STAMINA, c. 

Such plants as bear /tamineous flowers, Mr. Ray makes to 
conſtitute a large genus which he calls herbæ fore inpern 
fefto, ſeve apetale, ftamincove.— And theſe he divides into 
ſuch as, | 

1. Have their fruit or ſeed totally divided from the flower; 
which are ſuch plants as are ſaid to be of different ſexes; the 
reaſon of which is, that from the fame ſeed, ſome plants 
ſhall ariſe with flowers, and no fruit; and others, with fruit, 
and no flowers : as hops, hemp, {tinging-nettles, ſpinach, | 
mercurialis and phyllon, | 5 
2. Such as have their fruit only a little disjoined from their 
flowers; as the ambroſia, bardana minor, ricinus, and the 
heliotropium tricoccon. : 1 
3. Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, Or dd: 
hering to their flower: and the ſeed of thele is either, I. Tri 
angular; of which ſort, ſome are lucid and ſhining, a5 0 
lapathum, rhabarbarum, and biſtorta, to which alſo may be 
added the perſicaria : others are rough and not ſhining 3 s 
the helleborus albus, fegopyrum, convolvulus niger, and <7 
polygonum. 2. Such as have a roundiſh ſeed, a little _ 
or compreſſed, or of any other figure but the former m__— 
trous or triangular one; and theſe have their flower, " * 
calyx of the flower, adhering to the bottom or baſis of 
ſeed or fruit; as the potamogiton, blitum ſylveſtre, pu 
ria, atriplex, blitum ſativum, amuranthes keine 
the ſaxifraga aurea. 3. Such whole flowers adhere to t f 1 
of the ſeed; as the beta, aſarum, archimilla. And 1 Bn 
kind of plants, Mr. Ray reduces alſo the kali genicu = a 
ſedum fruticoſum, the ſcoparia or belvidere of the Italian hs 

STAMPING-mill, or knocking-mall, an engine uſed in 

tin-works, to bruiſe the ore ſmall. See Tin. 

STANCHEONS, in building, See PUNCHION- 

STAND, Stable STAND. See STABLESTAND- 0M 

STANDARDS®, in war, a fort of banner or flags, * 
a ſignal for the joining together of the ſeveral troops ve 
ing to the ſame body. See FLAG, Sc. . 

* Du Cange derives the word from fandarum or — to 
ſandus dum, or Handale. words uſed in the corrup re it 
ſizvify the principal fag of an army. A 4 
from the German, fanden, Or the Engliſh, fans y 
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STANDARD, in commerce, 


STANDARDS, or STANDELS, in huſbandry, are young trees, 


STANNARIES, SrANNARIA, the mines and works, 


STANZA®*, in poetry, a certain ſtated number of grave 
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The Handard 1 
on which is em > ar 
pi iNCe, or the colonel, —It is fixed on a 
long, and carried in the centre o 
foot WONT 71 c 8 rer 
jadron of horie. ee | | 
The lardard is uſed for any martial enſign of horſe 3 but 


f ; | land- 
articularly for that of the general; or the 19a 4 8 


broidered the arms, device, or ey pher of the 
| lance, eight or nine 


f the firſt rank of a 


":4.-— Thoſe born by the foot are rather called colours. 


' ENS1GN. : 
1 ach 15 of = bore St. Martin's hood for their 
þ ol on "The Turks preſerve a green flandard born by 
A ſahomet with a world of devotion 3 as believing it to have 
been brought down by the angel Gabriel. Every 3 
diſplayed, all who profeſs the Mahometan faith, . og ige 
to take arms; thoſe who refuſe, are to be deemed as infidels. 
the original of a weight, mea- 
ſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of the _— 
or depoſited in ſome public place, to regulate, A Jut ; ” 
try the weights uſed by e perſons in traffic. See 

IE ASUR EF, WEIGHT, Oc. 755 
Th: ane of weights and meaſures, is of that conſequence 
to the ſecurity and good order of trade, that there is no ci- 
vilized nation but makes it part of their policy to preſerve 
the equality thereof by means of ſtandards. 'The Romans 
and Jews even ſeem to have affixed a kind of religious wor- 
{hip to theſe fandards, by laying them up in their temples, 
as it were under the eye of their deities. | 
The ftandards of weights and meaſures in England, are ap- 
pointed by Magna Charta, to be kept in the Exchequer, by 
a ſpecial officer, called the cler#, or comptroller of the market. 
See CLERK of the market, 

The /tandard of gold coin is 22 carats of fine gold, and 2 
carats of alloy in the pound weight troy 3 and the French, 
Spaniſh, and Flemiſh gold, are nearly of the fame fineneſs. 
The pound weight is cut into forty-four parts and a halt, 
each current for 21 ſhillings. See GUINEA, CoINAGE, 
ALLoy, CARAT, &c. 1 

The ſlandard of ſilver is 11 ounces and two penny weight 
of filver, and 18 penny weight of alloy of copper. Whe- 
ther gold or ſilver be above or below /fandard, is found by 
aljaying, See Ass AY. | 


reſerved at the felling of woods, for growth of timber. 


where tin is dug, and purified ; as in Cornwall, Devonſhire, 

Sc. See LIN. 

There are four courts of the fannaries in Devonſhire, and 

as many in Cornwall ; and ſeveral liberties granted to them 

by ſeveral acts of parliament, in the time of Edward I. &c. 

mou ſomewhat abridged under Edward III. and 17 Car. 
i. 


verſes, containing ſome perfect ſenſe, terminated with a reſt, 
or pauſe. 
* The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies a ſtand or ſtation, 
becauſe of the pauſe to be made at the end of each fanza 

or complete ſenſe. | | 
What the coupler is in ſongs, and the frophe in odes, the 
/*6224 is in the greater and graver pieces, as epic poems, Oc. 
dee COUPLET and STROPHE, 


Indeed the Italians ſcarce write any poems, but they divide 


them into /lanza's, — There are ftanza's of tour, fix, eight, | 


ten, twelve verſes, and ſometimes of an uneven number of 
verſes, as five, ſeven, &c. but theſe laſt are ſomewhat more 


difficult to execute, by reaſon of the three verſes to one rhyme. | 


The French lay it down as a rule, that if the firſt ſtanxa be- 
gin with a maſculine, or a feminine verſe, the ſecond is to 
begin and end with the ſame. 
Every fianza ought not only to contain a perfect ſenſe, but 
to be terminate with ſome lively and ingenious thought, or 
lome juſt and pertinent reflexion. 


Stanza's were firſt introduced from the Italian into the French | 


poctry, about the year 1580, and thence transferred into the 
Engliſh. | 


The uſe of fanza's in tragedy, or comedy, is condemned | 


by all the beſt critics: for though we ſpeak verſe on the ſtage, 


it is ſtill preſumed we are ſpeaking proſe. Stanza's ſhew a 
deſtree of ingenuity on the part of the poet, which has no- 
thing of nature in it on the part of the actor. Add to this, | 
that /anza's are not fit to expreſs every thing : wrath 
threatening, &c, ſit very ill on a regular /tanza : though ir- 

and every thing that leads the actor to 


reſolution, reveries, 


think on what he is to reſolve, a 


unequal cadence of the /?anza. 
STAPES, in anatom 1 


feneſtra ovalis; thu 


Y, a little bone ſituate in a cavity of the 
s called from its reſembling a ſtirrop. See | lax, and the ars ſcarce any at all. See SATURN. 


ST A 


; uſually a piece of falk, a foot and half ſquare, STAPLE*, STAPULA, primarily ſignifies a public place, or 


market, whither merchants, &c. are obliged to bring their 
goods to be bought by the people : as the Greve, or the 
places along the Seine, for the wines and corns at Paris ; 
whither the merchants of other parts are obliged to bring 
thoſe commodities. Sce MARKET. 2 E 


Voſſius and Menage derive the word from flat, which is 
tound in the Ripuary laws, ſiguity ing a place where juſtice 
15 adminiſtred. Others derive it from the German /aje/, 
or Latin flapula, which Boxhornius derives further, from the 
German /apelen, to put in a heap. 
STAPLE, alſo ſignifies a city or town, where merchants jointly 
agree to carry certain commodities, as wool, cloth, lead, tin, 
Sc. in order to their being commodiouſly fold by the great. 
In England, faples were ſettled and appointed to be con- 
ſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Nor- 
wich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, 
Exeter, and Briſtol ; to which places merchants and traders 
were to carry goods to fell in thoſe parts. 
The f/laple commodities of England, were chiefly wool, lea- 
ther, cloth, tin, lead, Sc. though by faple goods, is now 
generally meant any proper ſaleable commodities, not eaſily 
ſubject to periſh. See Weor, &c. | 
The principal Haples now exiſting, are Amſterdam for all 
goods from the Faſt-Indies, Spain, the Mediterranean, and 
the Baltic: Fluſhing for thoſe of the Weſt-Indies; Middle- 
burgh for French wines; Dort for Rheniſh wines and Eng- 
liſh cloth; Verre in Zeland for Scotch merchandizes, &c. 
The ſlaples in the Levant, called by the French, Eſchelles, 
i. e. ſcales, are ſuch cities where the Engliſh, French, Dutch, 
Italians, &c, have conſuls, factors, and magazines; and whi- 
ther they ſend veſſels regularly each year.—The principal of 
theſe are Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Seyda, Cyprus, 
Sallee, Alexandria, Cairo, Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, the 
Morea, Candia, and the iſlands of the Archipelago. See 
a FACTORY. | 
Statute STAPLE, 3 STATUTE; 
Law of the STAPLE, c See the articles i Law. 
STAR, STELLA, in aftronomy, a general name for al! the 
heavenly bodies. See HEAVEN. 
The lars are diſtinguiſhed, from the phænomena of their 
motion, Sc. into fixed and erratic. 
Erratic, or wandering STARS, are thoſe whoſe diſtances and 
places, with regard to each other, are continually changing. 
Theſe are what we properly call planets. See PLANET. 
Though, to the ſame claſs, may likewiſe be referred, what 
we popularly call b/azing ſtars or comets. Sec COMET. 
Fixt STARs, called alſo, by way of eminence, /tars, are thoſe 
which continually keep the fame diſtance, with regard to 
each other. See FixT. | 
The principal points that have come under the conſideration 
of aſtronomers concerning the t ars, are their diftance, 
magnitude, number, nature, and motion. 
Diſtance of the fixed STARs,—The fixed ars are bodies ex- 
ceedingly remote from us; ſo remote, that we have no diſ- 
tances in the planetary ſyſtem to compare to them. See 
DisTANCE. 
Their immenſe diſtance is argued hence, that they have no 
ſenſible parallax : that is, that the diameter of the earth's or- 
bit bears no ſenſible proportion thereto ; but they are ſeen 
the very ſame in all the points thereof. Mr. Flamſteed, in- 
deed, ſeems to have diſcovered a fmall parallax : firius, c. gr. 
he finds to have a parallax of twenty ſeconds. Admitting 
this, we have data enough to determine their diſtance, a 
thing hitherto deſpaired of. | 
For thus, the ſun's parallax being had, and his mean diſtance 
being 24377 ſemi-diameters of the earth, the diſtance of 
ſirius from the carth will be found to be 35477064 ſemi-di- 
ameters of the earth. See PARALLAX, | | 
Mr. Huygens attempts the diftance of the /ars by another 
method, viz. by making the aperture of a teleſcope fo ſmall, 
as that the ſun through it appears no bigger than firius. In 
this ſtate he found the ſun's diameter to be as 1 to 27664 of 
his diameter, when ſeen with the naked eye. Were the ſun's 


of the ſame diameter with firius ; ſo that allowing firius to 
be equal in magnitude with the ſun (which is a very reaſon- 
able ſuppoſition) the diſtance of firius from the earth, will be 
found to be to that of the ſun from the earth, as 27664 to 1. 
On which principle, ſirius will be 951005328 ſemi-diameters 
of the earth diſtant from our earth. f 

If it be urged, that theſe i thods are too precarious, to con- 


grees well enough with the | clude any thing from them, yet this we can demonſtrate, 


that the „ars are remoter than ſaturn; nay, that they are 
vaſtly more remote than ſaturn, as faturn has a great paral- 


AR 3 
Th. : The magnitudes of the fixed STARS, appear to be very differ- 
Kano n ane of the four little bones faſtened to the tym- ent ; er * probably ariſes, not from any diverſity 
pius tells 4 1 3 and publiſhed, as Fallo- in their real magnitudes, but from their diſtances, which are 


ue is in ſtretching, 


See Iv 
ce IyMPANUM; ſee alſo HeARinG and EAR. 


graſſia, a phyſician of Sicily. different. From this difference, the ars become diſtributed 
or relaxing, the membrana tympani. into ſeven ſeveral claſſes, called magnitudes. See MAdNI- 


STAPH 13 TUDE. | x | 
S . See PALOTOSTAPHYLINUSs, Pxr-| The firſt claſs, or H ars of the firſt magnitude, are thoſe near- 
| STAPHYLINUS. FER YGOSTAPHYLINUS, and SPHEN®s- | eſt us, and whoſe diameters are, therefore, biggeſt, Next 


theſe, 


diſtance, then, 27664 times as great as it is, it would be ſcen 


| 
p 
: 
( 
lj 
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theſe, are thoſe of the ſecond magnitude, and ſo on to the 
ſixth, which comprehends the ſmalleſt fars viſible to the 
naked eye. All beyond, are called teleſcopic flars. See IE.“ 
LESCOPICAL. Not that all the /ffars of each claſs appear 
juſtly of the ſame magnitude; there is a great latitude in 
this reſpect ; and thoſe of the firſt magnitude, appear almoſt 
all different in luſtre and ſize. Other lars there are, of in- 
termediate magnitudes, which aſtronomers cannot refer to 
this, rather than the next claſs, and therefore place them 
between the two. 
Procyon, for inſtance, which Ptolemy makes of the firſt 
magnitude, and Tycho of the ſecond, Mr. Flamſteed lays 
down as between the firſt and ſecond. | 
Thus, inſtead of fix ſeveral mzgnitudes, we have really fix 
times ix. 
Some authors aſſert, that the fars of the firſt magnitude, 
ſubtend an angle of at leaſt a minute; but the earth's orbit 
ſeen from the fixed fars, we have obſerved only ſubtends an 
angle of twenty ſeconds ; and hence they conclude, that the 
diameter of the fars is vaſtly greater than that of the earth's 
whole orbit. | 8 
Now a ſphere, whoſe ſemi- diameter only equals the diſtance 
between the ſun and earth, is ten millions of times greater 
than the ſun ; conſequently, the fixed ars muſt be much 
more than ten millions of times greater than the ſun. 
But here is a miſtake ; for the diameters, even of the largeſt 
fears viewed through a teleſcope, which magnity, e. gr. a 
hundred times, ſubtend no ſenſible angle at all, but are mere 
Jucid points. : 
The /tars are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their ſi- 
tuation, into afteriſms or conſtellations, which are nothing 
but aſſemblages of ſeveral neighbouring fars, conſidered as 
conſtituting ſome determinate figure, as of an animal, Oc. 
and denominated therefrom : a diviſion as ancient as the 
book of Job; wherein we find mention of orion and the 
333 &c. Sce CONSTELLATION. 
eſides the /ars thus diſtinguiſhed into magnitudes and con- 
ſtellations, there are others not reduced to either. Thoſe 
not reduced into conſtellations, are called informes, or un- 
formed flars ; of which kind, ſeveral ſo reputed by the an- 
cients, have been fince formed into new conſtellations by the 
modern aſtronomers ; as cor Caroli by Dr. Halley, ſcutum 
Cobieſci, by Hevelius, Sc. See INFORMES. 
Thoſe not reduced to claſſes or magnitudes, are called nebu- 
lous ſtars, being ſuch as only appear faintly, in form of lit- 
tle lucid nebulæ or clouds. Sce NEBULOvUs: 


The number of STARs appears to be vaſtly great, almoſt infi- 


nite ; yet have aſtronomers long ago aſcertained the number 


of thoſe viſible to the eye ; which are found vaſtly fewer | 


than one would imagine. —Hipparchus 125 years before the 
incarnation, on occaſion of a new lar then appearing, 
made a catalogue of the /tars, i. e. an enumeration thereof, 
with an exact deſcription of their magnitudes, ſituations, 
longitude, latitude, &c, that it might be known, if any the 
like change ſhould happen for the future in the heavens, 
Hipparchus made the number of viſible fars 1022. Theſe 
were reduced into forty-eight conſtellations, and he laid it 
down, that if there ſometimes appeared more in winter 
nights, it was owing to a deception of the ſenſe —Ptolemy 
added four ars to Hipparchus's catalogue, and made the 


number 1026. — In the year 1437, Ulug Beigh, grandſon of 


Tamerlane, in a new catalogue he made, only gave 1017. 

But in the ſeventeenth century, when aſtronomy began to 
be retrieved, their number was found to be much greater.— 
To the forty-eight conſtellations of the ancients, were added 
twelve new ones, diſcovered towards the ſouth-pole, and 
two towards the north; beſides ſeveral others not univerſally 


admitted, as the flower de lis, the royal oak, Sc. See 
CoNnsTELLATION. 


Tycho Brahe publiſhed a catalogue of (77 lars, from his 


own obſervations ; which Kepler, from Ptolemy and others, 
increaſed to 1163, Ricciolus, to 1468, and Bayer, to 1725: 
Dr. Halley added 373 obſerved by him, within the antartic 
circle. Hevelius, from his own obſervations, and thoſe of 
Dr. Halley, and the ancients, made a catalogue of 1888 
lars and Mr. Flamſteed has ſince made a catalogue of no 
deſs than 3009 farts all from his own moſt accurate obſer- 
vations. See CATALOGUE. 


Of theſe 3ooo, it is true, there are many only viſible 


through a teleſcope; nor does a. good eye ſcarce ever ſee 
more than an hundred at the ſame time in the cleareſt hea- | 


ven : the appearance of innumerable more, frequent in clear 
winter nights, ariſes from our fight's being deceived by their 
twinkling, and from our viewing them confuſedly, and not 
reducing them to any order. Vet for all this, the /fars are 
really almoſt infinite. Riccioli makes no ſcruple to affirm, 
in his new Alma geſi, that a man who ſhould ſay there are 
above twenty thouſand times twenty thouſand, would ſay no- 
thing improbable. | 

For a good teleſcope directed almoſt to any point of the hea- 
vens, diſcovers numbers that are loſt to the naked fight : 
particularly in the milky way, which is nothing but an aſ- 
ſemblage of lars, too remote to be ſingly ſeen, but ſo cloſely 
diipoſed, as to give a luminous appearance to that part of the | 
heavens where they are. Sce GALAXY, 


The changes that have happened in the STARS 


* 
- 
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In the ſingle vonſtellation of the pleiades, ii 
ſeven ftars feen by the beſt eye, Dr. Hook, with | 
twelve foot long, told ſeventy-eight 3 and with Ha etope 

many more of different magnitudes. F. de 3 Glatte, 

chin, affirms, that he has obſerved above 2000 242 . 
ſingle conſtellation of orion. | Hart in th 

The fame author found above 188 in th 
Huygens looking at the ar in the middle | 
inſtead of one, found it to be twelve. Galileo found we 
in otrion's ſword ; twenty-one in the nebulous „lar cigluy 
head; and thirty-ſix in the nebulous ſtar, præſepe. e 


derable; contrary to the opinion of the *. yrs pro 
that the heavens and heavenly bodies were incapable ef 125 
change, the matter thereof being permanent and 26 N ! 
infinitely exceeding the hardneſs of diamonds, and bath 
ceptible of any different form. And, in effect, til che 5 
of Ariſtotle, and even two hundred yea ; 
had no change been obſerved. 

The rſt, was in the year 125, before the incarnzs; 
when Hipparchus diſcovering a new ar to appear, A 
induced to make a catalogue of the /ars, that poſte 
we have obſerved, might perceive any ſuture Chang 


like kind; | 
In the year 1572, Tycho Brahe, obſerved another neu 4 


in the conſtellation caſſiopeia, which was, likewite, ect 
caſion of his making a new catalogue. Its magnitude i 
firſt, excceded that of the biggeſt of our itars, firius aud l. 
ra; it even equalled that of venus, when neareſt the end. 
and was ſeen in fair day-light. It continued ſixteen months; 
towards the latter part whereof, it began to dwindle, and at 
lat totally diſappeared, without any change of place in al 
that time, 

Leovicius tells us of another far appearing in the ſame con- 
ſtellation, abaut the year 905, which reſembled that of 1572; 
and quotcs another ancient obſervation, whereby it appears, 
that a new tar was ſeen about the fame place in 1204. 
Dr. Keil takes thoſe to have been all the fame for ; and 
does not know but it may make its appearance a- new 150 
cars hence. | 

Fabricius diſcovered another new ſar in the neck of the 
"whale, which appeared arid diſappeared ſeveral times in the 
years 1648 and 1662. Its courſe and motion, are deſcribed 
by M. Bouillaud. 

Simon Marius diſcovered another in andromeda's girdle, in 
1612 and 1613 ; though M. Bouillaud fays, it had been feen 
before, in the 15th century. Another was obſerved by Key- 
ler in ſerpentarius. Another of the third magnitude in the 
conſtellation cygnus, near the bill, in the year'1601, which 
diſappeared in 1626, and was obſerved again by Hevelius in 


e pleiades. A, 


of orion's fix 


time 
18 atterwards, thee 


On; 
Was Hirst 
ty, as 


es of the 


earth : 


1659; till the year 1661, and again in 1666 and 1671, a 


a /tar of the ſixth magnitude. 

It is certain, from the ancient catalogues, that many of the 
ancient /ars are not now viſible. This is particularly notori- 
ous in the pleiades, or ſeven /?ars, whereof only fix ae now 
viſible to the eye ; a thing long ago obſerved by Ovid : wit- 
neſs the verſe, Quæ ſeptem dici, fex tamen eſſe ſclent. 
M. Montanere, in his letter to the Royal Society in 1670, 
obſerves, that there are now wanting in the heavens, two 
flars of the ſecond magnitude, in the ſtern of the ſhip ary 
and its yard; which had been ſeen till the year x664. Wen 
they firſt diſappeared it is not known; but he allures ; 
there was not the leaſt glympſe of them in 1668. He adds, 
he has obſerved many more changes in the fixed flars, eren 
to the number of an hundred. 


For the nature of the fixt STARS, their immenſe diſtance leaves 


us greatly at a loſs about it. What we can gather for cel 
tain from their phænomena, is as follows: — 
1% That the fixt fars are greater than our earth. This 35 
demonſtrable thus: ſuppoſe two /ars C and D (740. or 
nomy, fig. 7.) the one in the eaſtern horizon, and the other 
in the weſtern. As ſoon as D arrives in C; C will * 
in D. But ſince both move with the ſame velocity, while 
C deſcribes the arch CHD; the ar D deſcribing an ae 
equal to C D II, will appear in F: wherefore, if the fi g 
C and D be leſs than the earth, the far C will not be * 
in the eaſtern horizon, when the other, D, is arrived at the 
weſtern: But as this is contrary to experience, it 2 
that the fars being in L and 8, and there ſeen at 50 T 
time by ſpectators in A and B, are greater than the ea * 
22. The fixt /tars are farther diſtant from the earth, = 
the fartheſt of the planets. For we frequently find the 


fars hid behind ſaturn's body, the higheſt of the planets. 


3. The fixt fars ſhine with their own light : for they 2 
much farther from the ſun than ſaturn, and appear 5 
ſmaller than ſaturn; but ſince, notwithſtanding this, = 
are found to ſhine much brighter than ſaturn, it 1s 0 * 
they cannot borrow their light from the ſame 2 4 
turn does, viz. the ſun: but ſince we know of no 0 - of 
minous body beſide the ſun, whence they might derive Foht, 
light; it follows, that they ſhine with their own native = 
Hence 1”. we deduce, that the fixt /fars are fo many 

for they have all the characters of ſuns. See SUN- 


5 than 
2. That in all probability, the fars are not ſmaller than 


* 


3 . 


our ſun, 


8 T. A 


f | 
. That it gy rote, echo he pre 
jyſtem, and has planets or earths 4. has opabe bodies illumi- 
fame manner as round our ſun, i. e. has * "7 eme 
1. warmed and cheriſhed by its light. See M. 
How immens then, does the univerſe appear Indeed it muſt 
3 be infinite, or infinitely near it. See BA wr * 
Kepler, it is true, denies, that each far can e y _ 
of planets as ours has; and takes them all to be ech, 
ſame ſurface or ſphere; urging, that were one 
4 appear twice or thrice 
thrice as remote as another, 1t would PP 3c herons 
as ſmall, ſuppoſing their real magnitudes equi : wne — 
there is no difference in their apparent 8 * aq 
obſerved, at all. But to this we oppoſe, that 4 as 
not only ſhewn that fires and flames are viſible at 0 * 
here other bodies, comprehended under equal angles, diſ- 
2 ; ikewiſe ſe hat the optic theorem 
appear; but it ſhould likewiſe ſcem, t e optic 1 
about the apparent diameters of objects being N 1 
proportional to their diſtances fr om the eye, does only 20 
while the diameter of the object has ſome ſenſible ratio to 
its diſtance. f 
75 The /?ars which appear and diſappear by turns, being al- 
Ss {und to increiſe in magnitude at their firſt appearance, 
and to decreaſe as they begin to diſappear, and being like- 
wiſe {till viſible through teleſcopes, for ſome time after they 
are luſt to the naked eye (of which we have various inſtances 
in the Philiſaphical Tranſa#ttons) ſeem to be no more than 
planets performing their periods avout the fixt lars, as their 
reſpective ſuns 3 unleſs any perſon ſhould rather incline to 
Dr. Keil's opinion, viz. that the fars loſe their brightneſs, 
and diſappear, by their becoming covered with maculæ or 
ſpots, ſuch as are frequently found to ovorſpread the ſun. 
Sce OPOTS. ; 
5. Thoſe temporary fars, which, upon their diſappearing, 
have never been found to return again; are probably con- 
jectured to be of the number of comets, which make long 
excurſions from their ſuns, or the centers of the upper pla- 
netary ſyſtems, 7. e. from the fixt lars ; returning too ſel- 
dom to have their returns perceived. See COMET. 
Motion of the STARs.—The fixed ftars have two kinds of 
motions ; one called the fit, common or diurnal mation, or 
the motion of the primum mobile : by this they are carried a- 
long with the ſphere or firmament wherein they appear fixed, 
round the earth, from eaſt to, weſt, in the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours. 
The other, called the ſecond or proper motion, is that whereby 
they go backwards from weſt to eaſt round the poles of the 
ecliptic, with an exceeding ſlowneſs, as not deſcribing above 
a degree of their circle in the ſpace of ſeventy- one or ſeven- 
ty-two years, or 51 ſeconds in a year. | 
Some have imagined, I do not know on what grounds, that 
when they are got round to the points, whence they firſt 
departed, nature will have finiſhed her courſe, and the Hars 
having performed their career, the heavens will remain at 
reſt, unleſs the being, who firſt gave them motion, appoint 
them to begin another circuit, 
On the footing of this calculation, the world ſhould laſt a- 
bout 30co0 years, according to Ptolemy 3 25816 according 
to Tycho; 25920 according to Riccioli; and 24800 ac- 
cording to Caſſini. See PRECEsSION of the equinox, 
In effect, the latitudes of the fixt fears, we find, by com- 
paring the obſervations of the ancient aſtronomers with thoſe 
of the moderns, continue till the ſame ; but their longitude 
is by this ſecond motion always increaſing. 
Thus e. gr. the longitude of cor leonis, was found by Pto- 
lemy, 4. PD. 138, to be 2* 30“; in 1115 it was obſerved 
by the Perſians to be 17 3o': in 1364, by Alphonſus 205 
40' 3 in 1586 by the prince of Heſſe, 24 11'; in 1601 by 
Tycho, 24 17“; and in 1690 by Mr. Flamſteed 260-21 
20 ; whence the proper motion of the fars, according to 
the order of the figns in circles parallel to the ecliptic, is 
ealily inferred. 5 
It was Hipparchus firſt ſuſpected this motion, upon compar- 
ing the obſervations of Tymocharis and Ariſtyllus with his 
own. Ptolemy, who lived three centuries after Hipparchus, 
demonſtrated the ſame by undeniable arguments. See Lox- 
GITUDE. | 
* = wes Aero wes - 28 in the latitudes of 
» p 1 
obſervation. See en ee e 
Iycho Brahe makes the increaſe of longitude in a centu 
e : 5 ON was 3 ere neg 
iy oops 3 Dullialdus 1? 24 54"; Hevelius 1 24 
baren b e nt he tal ns of 
F ars may be well fixed at 50”. 
da, the increaſe of the longitude of a Aar for 


{far tor any given year, being given, its longitude for any 


other year is readily found : e ; 1 

. : e. gr. the longitude of fi 

wg F lamſteed's tables for the year 1690 — ar"; 
_ e ee for the year 1724 is found, by multiplying the 
nterval of time, viz. 34 years by 50”, the product 1700“ 


will give the longi- 


or 28“ 2” added to the given longitude, 
tude required, 105 | i. 


of 


any given time, is eaſily had; and hence the longitude of a | 


their common and proper motion, beſides their longitude, 

are their altitudes, right aſcenſions, declinations, occultati- 

ons, culminations, riſings and ſettings; which ſee under their 
proper articles, ALTITUDE, ASCENsION, DECLINATION, 

OccuLTATION, Oc. 

The ſeveral flars in each conſtellation, e. gr. in taurus, 

bootes, hercules, &c. their longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 

names, places, &c. as fixed by Mr. Flamſteed in the Bri- 
tannic Catalogue; ſee under the proper article of each con- 

ſtellation, Taurus, BoorES, HERCULEs, c. 

To learn to know the ſeveral fixt /tars by the globe; ſee 

GLOBE. 

The parallax and diſtance of the fixt ars, ſee under PA- 

RALLAX and DISTANCE. 

Circumpolar STAR, 

Morning STAR, Mokxixc. 

Place of a STAR, PLACE and APPARENT. 

Pole Sr AR, CPoLE. | 

STAR, in fortification, a little fort, with five or more points, 

or ſaliant and re-entring angles, flanking one another, and 

their faces go or 100 foot long. See Fort. 

Formerly, /ar forts were frequently made in lines of circum- 

vallation, after two or three redoubts. See Rx DOUBT and 

SCONCE. | 

STAR, in pyrotechny, a compoſition of combuſtible matters, 

which being born or thrown aloft into the air, exhibits the 
appearance of a real „sar. 
Stars are chiefly uſed as appendages to rockets, a number of 
them being uſually incloſed in à conical cap or cover at the 
head of the rocket, and carried up with it to its utmoſt alti- 
tude, where the /tars taking fire, are ſpread around, and 
exhibit an agrecable ſpectacle. See Rocker. 

To make STARS 3 mix three pounds of falt petre, eleven ounces 
of ſulphur, one of antimony, and three of gunpowder duſt: 
or twelve ounces of ſulphur, fix of ſalt petre, five and a 
half of gunpowder duſt, four ounces of olibanum, one of 
maſtic, camphir, ſublimate of mercury, and half a one of 
antimony and orpiment. 

Moiſten the maſs with gumwater, and make it into little 
balls, of the ſize of a cheſnut, which dry either in the ſun 
or the oven. "Theſe ſet on fire in the air, will repreſent „lars. 

STAR, in heraldry, denotes a charge frequently born on the 
ſhield, and the honourable ordinaries, in the figure of a ſtar. 
It differs from the mullct, or ſpur-rowel, in that it is not 
pierced as this laſt is. See MULLET. 

It uſually conſiſts of five rays or ſpokes. When it has ſix or 
eight, as among the Germans and Italians, particular men- 
tion muſt be made thereof in blazoning. 

On medals, STArs are marks of conſecration and deification, 
being intended as ſymbols of eternity. F. Joubert ſays, tney 
ſometimes expreſs the children of princes reigning 3 and 
ſometimes the children dead, and placed in the rank of dei- 
ties. See DEIFICATION. 

STAR, is allo a badge of the honourable orders of the garter 
and bath. See GARTER. 

Order of the STAR, or our lady of the STAR, an order of 
knighthood inſtituted by king John of France in the year 
1352, denominated from a /tar they wore on the ſtomach. 
At firſt there were but thirty knights ; but the order in time 
became. depreciated by the multitude of perſons admitted, 
without any diſtinction. For which reaſon, Charles VII. 
when grand-maſter thereof, quitted it, and gave it the 
chevalier du Guet, knight of the watch at Paris, and his, 
archers; who {till wear a Har on their coats. But this ac- 
count is contradicted by others; who will have the order 
inſtituted by king Robert in 1022 in honour of the holy 
virgin, and to have fallen into diſregard during the wars of 
Philip de Valois. 

Juſtiniani mentions another order of the Jar, at Meſſina in 
Sicily, called alſo the erder of the creſcent. It was inſtituted 
in the year 1268, by Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, 
king of the two Sicilies. | 
Others will have it inſtituted in 1464, by Renatus duke of 
Anjou, who took the title of king of Sicily. At leaſt, it 
appears from the arms of this prince, that he made ſome 
alteration in the collar of the order; for inſtead of flower- 
de-luces and flars, he only bore two chains, whence hung a 
creſcent, with the old French word {z, which in the lan- 
guage of Rebus, ſignified 42 in a creſcent. | g 
The order being dropt into obſcurity, was raiſed again by the 
people of Meſſina, under the name of the noble academy of 


CIRCUMPOLAR. 


ele Har placed on a forked croſs, and the number of knights 
to ſixty-two. Their device was, monſtrant W od viam, 


which they expreſſed by the four initial 3 oy 1 with 


the ſtar in the middle. : 

STAR, in the manage.—//hite Sr ARS in the forehead, are 
eſteemed good marks in all horſes, except white and grey 
ones: where nature fails to produce this good criterion, our 
jockies have frequent recourſe to art. See HORSE. 

The method of making ſtars, practiſed among the Dutch, 


he principal phænom f | ; | 
Vor. II. "Ns CXLVL the fixt ars, ariſing ſrom | 


is to roaſt a large onion in hot aſhes, and when near tho 
Ii ay | 


the nights of the flar ; reducing the ancient collar to a fin- 


roughly 


— — — 
2 wt —ů —— IDO 


A red STAR is made with an ounce of. aqua-fortis, a penny- 


STARBOARD, denotes the right hand fide of a ſhip: as 


STAR-CHAMBER, camera /tllata, was a chamber at 


STAR-FORT), or redeubt, in fortification, is a work with 


ty-five fathoms. See ForT, and REDouBT. 
STARTING, among brewers, the putting of new beer, or 


ST A 


roughly done, to divide it in two, and dip it in ſcalding hot 


wallnut oil. This done, they immediately apply the flat fide 
thereof to the place the far is to be on, and keep it there 
half an hour. After taking it off, they anoint the ſcalded 
place with ointment of toſes : in a ſhort time, the ſcarf ſkin 
falls off, and white hairs grow up in its room 3 but the mid- 
dle always continues bare of hair, which is the certain cha- 
racteriſtic of an artificial „lar. g 
The method moſt uſed among us, is to ſhave the hair from 


the place it is to be made on; then to apply a little oil of 


vitriol with a feather, or the like, paſſing it lightly over the 


bald place. This eats away the roots of the former hair, | 


which will be ſucceeded by white. The fore is healed up 
with copperas and green ointment. 
To make a black STAR, on a white or other coloured horſe ; 
waſh the place to be changed, frequently, with fern roots 
and ſage boiled in lye; and it will breed black hairs. The 
ſame may be done, by beating ſour milk, galls and ruſt to- 


gether, and anointing the part therewith. 


worth of aqua-vitz, and filver to the value of eighteen- 
pence, all heated together in a glaſs, and the place anointed 
therewith. This immediately turns the hair to a perfect red ; 


but it laſts no longer than till the horſe caſts his coat; when 
it 15 to be renewed. 


for ſome time ; and as the ſediment thickens at the bottom, 
they drain off the water four or five times, by inclining the 
veſſel, but without paſſing it through the ſieve. What re- 
mains at bottom, is the farch, which they cut in pieces 
to get out, and leave it to dry in the ſun, When dry, it 
is laid up for uſe. | 

To uſe ftarch, they take as much as is needed, and ſteep 
it in water over night, changing the water four or five times. 
The ftarch-men uſing the refuſe of wheat, only obſerve a 


part of all theſe things in their proceſs ; but their arch 
falls far ſhort of this. 


Starch is uſed along with ſmalt, or ſtone blue, to ſtiffen 
and clear linen. The powder thereof is alſo uſed to whiten, 
and powder the hair, 


It is alſo uſed by the dyers to diſpoſe their ſtuffs to take co- 
lours the better. 


Weſtminſter, fo called, from its roof being painted with gilt 
ſtars. See CHAMBER, | 


ſeveral faces, generally compoſed of from five to eight 
points, with ſaliant and re-entring angles flanking one ano- 
ther; every one of its ſides containing from twelve to twen- 


ale, to that which is decayed, to revive it again. 


Politicians diſtinguiſh ſeveral forms of Hate, viz, f 
chic, as that of England; ſee Mod ARcHVY: fe es es 
as that of Rome and Athens; fee Democracy - "Tat, 
garchic, as that of Venice; ſee OLicarcuy: 0. 
ftecratic, as that of Sparta; ſee ArIsTocra 
STATE of a diſeaſe, the ſame with acme. See Ack 
STATE 1 winds, See the article Wixp. 
STATER, an ancient coin, weighing four As; 
it was either of filver, or gold ; the * Nes — 
7 oe nce ſterling. See Coin. 0 
STAT ERA Komana, or ſtilyard, a name gi 
balance. See STIL Y ARD. F * 
STATES, a term applied to the ſeveral orders, or Claſſes 
a people, aflembled to conſult of matters for the ubl; : 
good. See ESTATES. 5 
STAT ES- GENERAL, the name of an aſſembly, conf 
ing of the deputies of the ſeven United Provinces, 46 
In this aſſembly, the deputies of each province, what nu 
ber ſoever they be, have only one voice, and are — 
as but one perſon; the votes being given by provinces. Each 
province preſides at the aſſembly in its turn, according t, 
the order ſettled among them; Guelderland preſides 11 
then Holland, c. ; 
This afſembly is the repreſentative of the ſovereignty of the 


union, which reſides properly in the general aſſembly of the 
ſtates themſelves of all the provinces : but as that af 


and the aj. 
cy, Ec. 


Others make them two diſtinct doctrines; reſtraining me- 
chanics to the doctrine of motion and weight in reference to 
the ſtructure and power of machines; and Haticts to the 
doctrine of motion conſidered merely as ariſing from the 
weight of bodies, without any immediate reſpect to ma- 
chines.—On which footing, faticks ſhould be the doctrine 
or theory of motion; and mechanics the application thereof 
to machines. See MECHANICS. 
For the laws of : STATICKs, ſee Gravity, DESCENT, 
Sec. 
STATICKS, STATICI, in medicine, a kind of epileptics, or 
perſons ſeized with epilepſies. See EPILEPSY. | 
Staticks differ from cataleptics, in that, theſe laſt have n0 
ſenſe of external objects, nor remember any thing that pallcs 
at the time of the paroxyſm : whereas the /atic: are 
while taken up with ſome very ſtrong lively idea, which they 
remember well enough, out of the fit. See CATALEPSI5- 


STATION, in geometry, &c. a place pitched upon to make 


an obſervation, take an angle, or the like. , 

An inacceſſible height or diſtance is only to be taken, b 
making two /tations, from two places, whoſe diſtances 2 
known. —In making maps of provinces, &c, tations are d 
ed on all the eminences, &c. of the country, and angles 
taken thence to the ſeveral towns, villages, &c. le, 
In ſurveying, the inſtrument is to be adjuſted by the ne 

to anſwer the points of the horizon, at every ffat!on 3 


r . embly l 
larboard does the left. See LAR BOARD. ordinarily conſiſts of ſeven or eight hundred perſons, it wx, - 
They ſay, ftarbrard the helm, or helm a ſtarboard, when the | ! eſolved, after the departure of the earl bf Leiceſter, in or. : 
man at the helm ſhould put the helm to the right ſide of the | der to avoid expence, and the confuſion of fo numerous x d 
ſhip. See HLN. body, that the provincial eſtates ſhould, for the future, be F 
STARCH, a fecula, or ſediment, found at the bottom of | ordinarily repreſented by their deputies, under the name of 0 
veſſels wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of which | the /fates-general, who were always to reſide at the Hague, N 
fecula, after ſeparating the bran from it, by paſſing it through] and who alone are now called ſtates- general. F 
ſieves, they form a kind of loaves, which being dried in the | Since that new regulation, there have been but two general 87 
ſun, or an oven, is afterwards broke into little pieces, and | aſſemblies of the /ates of the provinces; the former held in 
ſo ſold. | I 600 at Berg-op-Zoom, to confirm the truce agreed on with t 
The beſt is white, ſoft, and friable, eaſily broke into pow-| * the arch-duke Albert, with the greater ſolemnity: and the 
der. Such as require very fine /arch, do not content them-| latter in 1651. &T 
ſelves, like the ſtarch- men, with refuſe wheat, but uſe the] STATES of : olland, an aſſembly conſiſting of the deputies of ? 
fineſt grain. The proceſs is as follows; the councils, or colleges of each city; wherein reſides the 5 
Method of making STARCH of wheat.—The grain being well ſovereignty of that province. 5 
cleaned, is put to ferment in veſſels full of water, which! Originally, none but the nobility and the ſix principal cities 
they expoſe to the ſun when in its greateſt heat; changing! had ſeats, or voices in the /ates.—At preſent there are the 
the water twice a day, for the ſpace of eight or twelve days, | deputies of eighteen cities.— The nobility have the firſt voice, 
according to the ſeaſon. When the grain burſts eaſily under] The other provinces of the union have likewiſe their fates, 
the finger, they judge it ſufficiently fermented. "The fer-] Tepr eſenting their ſovereignty : deputies from which conſti- 
mentation perfected, and the grain thus ſoftened ; it is put, | - tute what they call the /?ates-general, See STATES-GENE- 
handful by handful, in a canvas bag, to ſeparate the flour] RAL. | 
from the huſks, which is done by rubbing and beating it on] S TA THOLDER. See the article STADT HOLDER. 
a plank, laid a- croſs the mouth of the empty veſſel that is to] STA TICAL baroſcope. See BAR OScorER, and BARo, 
| receive the flour. TER. | ; 
| As the veſſels are filled with this liquid flour, there is ſeen} STA TICKS, SrAricz, a branch of mathematics, which 
| ſwimming a-top, a reddiſh water, which is to be-carefully| conſiders —_— or gravity, and the motion of bodies ariſing 
| ſcummed off from time to time, and clean water put in its| therefrom. See MorTion, and HyprRosSTATICKS. 
; place; which, after ſtirring the whole together, is all to be! Thoſe who define mechanics, the ſcience of motion, make 
{trained through a cloth or fieve, and what is left behind, | /faticks a member thereof, viz. that part which conſiders the 8 
put into the veſſel with new water, and expoſed to the ſun] motion of bodies ariſing from gravity. See GRAVITY. 


PA 


. . Doe . le to 
STATE, or gate, an empire, kingdom, province, or ex- | diſtance from the laſt ation to be meaſured, and an ange 
tent of N under the 9 Bat ao See ESTATE, | be taken to the next /fation + which includes the whole bull 
EMPIRE, PROVINCE, c. neſs of ſurveying. SURVEYING. is placed level 
The fate, or flates of the king of England, include the] In levelling, the inſtrument is rectified, that 1s p 4 Coke 
Britiſh iſlands, and the Weſt India plantations, as V irginia, at each ftation, and obſeryations made forwar ds an 
Carolina, Maryland, Sc. to which may be added the dut-| wards. See LEVELLING. - 3 
chies of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, Bremen, c. Line of STATION in perſpective. See the article Of x planet 
Free STATE. See the article | Avery i STATION, in aſtronomy, the poſition or 3 PLA- 
STATE is alſo uſed for the policy or form of government of a | in the ſame point of the zodiac for ſeveral days. | 
nation.—Hence, miniſters of Hate; reaſons of fate, &c. NET. | | 
deg GOVERNMENT, MINISTER, RATIO /tatus, &c. 
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As the earth, whence we view the motions of Gs panes 
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STATUE, Srarva, a piece of ſcul 


STA 


is out of the centre of their orbits, the planets appear to pro- 


cced irregularly 3 being ſometimes ſeen to go forwards, that 


is from weſt to eaſt, which is called their direction; ſome- 


imes to go backwards, or from eaſt to weſt, which is called 
— retrogradations. See DIRECTION and RETROGRA 


LON- ; 
. between theſe two ſtates, there muſt be an intermediate 


one, wherein the planet neither appears to go backwards nor 
7 


forwards, but to ſtand ſtill and keep the ſame place in her | 


. which is called her „ation. See STATIONARY. 
orbit; . in ere hiſtory, is applied to the faſts 

"> the Gard and fixth days of the week; that is, Wednel- 
2 and Friday; which many among the ancients obſerved 
wich much devotion, till three of the clock in the afternoon. 

T. 
Ty Alexandria, in his Canonical Epiſtle, can. 15. 4 
ſerves, that it was appointed cer” to ancient tradi 
tion, to faſt weekly on thoſe days: on edneſday, in me- 
mory of the counſel the Jews took to put our _— to 
death ; and on Friday, on account of his paſſion. ——Some - 
gard to which is {till had by the church of England. 
"INENCE. 

ne is alſo uſed in the church of Rome, for a church 

where indulgences are to be had on certain days. See In- 

| ENCE. ; 

* St. Gregory that fixed the Hations at Rome, i e. the 
churches where the office was to be performed each day of 
Lent, and on ſolemn feaſt days. Theſe Nations he marked 
down in his Sacramentary, as they now ſtand in the Roman 
Miſſal ; appropriating them chiefly to the patriarchal and ti- 
tular churches : but though the /ations were fixed, the arch. 
deacon did not fail at each „lation, to publiſh to the people 
the following ation. ; 

STATION is 142 ceremony in the Romiſh church, wherein | 
the prieſts or canons go out of the choir to ſing an anthem 
before the crucifix, or the image of our lady,—Thus cere- 
mony is aſcribed to S. Cyril. 

STATIONARY, in aſtronomy, the ſtate of a planet when 
it ſeems to remain immoveable in the ſame point of the zo- 
diac. See STATION. ; 

The planets having ſometimes a progreſſive and ſometimes a 
retrograde motion; there will be ſome point wherein they ap- 
pear /tationary, Now a planet will be ſeen fationary, when 
the line that joins the earth's and planet's center, is con- 
ſtantly directed to the ſame point in the heavens ; that is, 
when it keeps parallel to itſelf.— For all right lines drawn 
from any point of the earth's orbit, parallel to one another, 
do all point to the ſame ſtar; the diſtance of thoſe lines be- 
ing inſenſible, in compariſon of that of the fixed ſtars. 
Saturn is ſeen /tationary, at the diſtance of ſomewhat more 
than a quadrant from the ſun ; jupiter at the diſtance of 522, 
and mars at a much greater diſtance. 

Saturn is Hationary eight days, jupiter four, mars two, venus 
one and a half, and mercury an half; though the ſeveral ſta- 
tions are not always equal. See Saturn, c. 

STEATOCELE, ETEATOKHAH, in medicine, a rupture, 
or tumour of the ſcrotum, conſiſting of a fatty ſubſtance re- 
ſembling ſuet collected therein. See HERNIA, 

STATUARY, STATUARI1A, a branch of ſculpture, em- 
ployed in the making of ſtatues. See STATUE, 
Statuary is one of thoſe arts wherein the ancients ſurpaſſed 
the moderns: indeed it was much more popular, and more 
cultivated among the former than the latter. See Scu 1 p- 
TURE.—lt is diſputed between ſlatuary and painting, which 
o the two is the moſt difficult and the moſt artful. See 

AINTING. 
The invention of fatuary was at firſt very coarſe, Leon Bat- 
tiſta Alberti, who has an expreſs treatiſe on ſtatues, imagines 
that it took its riſe from ſomething caſually obſerved in the 
productions of nature, that, with a little help, ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to repreſent the figure of ſome animal. The common 
ſtory is, that a maid, full of the idea of her lover, made 
the firſt eſſay, by the aſſiſtance of her father's implements, 
who was a potter, This, at leaſt, is pretty certain, that 


_ earth is the firſt matter fatuary was practiſed upon. See 


PortTTEeRry. 


STATUARY is alſo uſed for the artificer, who makes ſtatues. 
Phidias was the greateſt /tatuary among the ancients, and 
Michael Angelo among the moderns. 

TATUARY column, 


\ — | 
- 1. Corvus. 
STATUARY fountain, 8 dee the articles | FounTAIN. 


_ repreſenting a human figure. 


man See FIGURE, and IMAGE. 
aviler more ſcientifically de 


fines /tatue a repreſentation in 
= relievo and inſulate, or ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed by his 
itn, merit, or great actions; placed as an ornament in a 


fine building, or expoſed in bl: 
mory of his 8 a Public place to preſerve the me- 


In ſtrictneſs, the term 
foot ; the word being fo 
2 the body; or from /tare, to ſtand. 
_ —— with the chiſſel, of ſeveral matters, as 
—_— e, plaiſter, &c, See STONE, MARBLE, Chis- 


pture in full relievo, | 


fatue is only applied to figures on 
rmed from the Latin, ſatura, the | 


ST A 


They are alſo caſt of various kinds of metal, particularly 

gold, filver, braſs, and lead. For the method of caſting 

flatues, ſee FoUNDERY of ftatues. 

Dzdalus, the fon of Eupalmus, who lived not only before 

the ſiege of Troy, but even before the expedition of the 

Argonauts, among many other notable contrivances aſcribed 
to him, is ſaid to have been the inventor of /atues,—And 
yet it is certain, there were ſtatuaries before him; only it 
was he who firſt found how to give them action and motion, 
and to make them appear as if alive. Before him, they made 
them with the feet joined together, never intending to expreſs 
any action. He firſt looſened the feet of his, and gave them 
the attitudes of people walking and ating. —The Phcenicians 
are ſaid to have been the firlt who erected flatues to the gods. 

See IDOL. | 

The Greeks ſucceeded in their fatues beyond the Romans; 

both the workmanſhip and the fancy of the Roman /tatues 

were inferior to the Grecian. Indeed we have very few re- 
maining, that have eſcaped the injuries of time. 

Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four kinds.— The firſt, 

are thoſe leſs than the lite : of which kind we have ſeveral. 

ſtatues of men, of kings, and gods themſelves. 

The ſecond, thoſe equal to the life: in which manner it 

was, that the ancients, at the publick expence, uſed to make 

ſtatues of perſons eminent for virtue, learning, or the ſer- 
vices they had done. 

The third, thoſe that exceed the life : among which, thoſe 

which ſurpaſſed the life once and a half, were for kings and 

emperors ; and thoſe double the life, for heroes. 

The fourth kind, were thoſe that exceeded the life twice, 

thrice, or even more; and were called colofſus's. See Co- 

LOSSUS. 

Every /atue reſembling the perſon it is intended to repreſent, 

is called ſtatua iconica. | 

Allegerical STATUE, that which, under a human figure, or 

other ſymbol, repreſents ſomething of another kind, as a 

part of the earth, a ſeaſon, age, element, temperament, 

2 hour, 1 

aryatic STATUE, a CARYATID ES. 

Coloſſal STATUE, | See the articles | CoLossus. 

Curule STATUEs, thoſe which are repreſented in chariots drawn 

by bigæ, or quadrigæ, that is, by two, or four horſes : of 

which kind there were ſeveral in the Circus's, Hippodromes, 

Sc,—or in cars, as we ſee ſome with triumphal arches on 

antique medals. See CURULE. 

Equeſtrian Sr Aru, that repreſenting ſome illuſtrious perſon 

on -horſeback—as that famous one of Marcus Aurelius at 

Rome; and that of king Charles I. at Charing-croſs. 

Greek STATUE, denotes a figure that is naked and antique; it 

being in this manner the Greeks repreſented their deities, 

athletz of the olympic games, and heroes. | 

The reaſon of this nudity, whereby the Greek ſtatues are 

diſtinguiſhed, is, that thoſe who exerciſed wreſtling, where- 

in the Greek youth placed their chief glory, always perform- 
ed naked. See ATHLETA, GYMNASIUM, Oc. 

The ſtatues of heroes were particularly called Achillean ſta- 

tues, by reaſon of the great number of figures of that prince, 

in moſt of the cities of Greece. 

Hydraulic Sr ru, any figure placed as an ornament of a 
fountain, or grotto ; or that does the office of a jet d' eau, a 
cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts, or by any at- 
tribute it holds. The like is to be underſtood of any animal 
ſerving for the ſame uſe. ; 

Pedeſtrian STATUE, a ſtatue ſtanding on foot—as that of king 
Charles II. in the Royal Exchange, and that of king James 
IL in the Privy Gardens. 

Perſian STATUE. See the article PERSIAN order. 

Roman STATUES, is an appellation given to ſuch as are cloathed, 
and which receive various names from their various dreſſes. 

. Thoſe of emperors with long gowns over their armour, were 
called ſtatue paludate ; thoſe of captains and cavaliers, with 
coats of arms, thoracate ; thoſe of ſoldiers, with cuiraſſes, 
loricatæ; thoſe of ſenators and augurs, trabeatæ; thoſe of 
magiſtrates with long robes, togate ; thoſe of the people with 
a plain tunica, tunicatæ; and, laſtly, thoſe of women with 
long trains, /tolate. 5 
The Romans had another diviſion of ſtatues, into divine, 
which were thoſe conſecrated to the gods; as Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, &c.—Heroes, which were thoſe of the demi- goods; 
as Hercules, &c.—and . which were thoſe of the em- 
perors ; as thoſe two of Cæſar and Auguſtus, under the por- | 
tico of the capitol. 

Foundery of STATUS, ). 8 FoUNDERY. 

Pedeſtal of STATUES, See the articles J PEDESTAL. 

Plinth of STATUES, ] PLINTH. 

Repairing a STATUE. See the article REPAIRING. : 

STATURE, the ſize or height of a man.—From the Latin, 

tatura, of ſtare, to ſtand. Pages 

Lg eg or pitch of a man, is found admirably well 
adapted to the circumſtances of his exiſtence. Had man, 
obſerves Dr. Grew, been a dwarf; he could ſcarce have been 
a reaſonable creature: For, to that end, he muſt have had a 
jolt-head ; and then he would not have had body and blood 


* 


| to ſupply bis brain with is: or if he had had a . 5 


portional head, there would not have been brain enough for 
his buſineſs. —Again, had man been a giant, he could not 
have been ſo commodiouſly ſupplied with food : for there 
would not have been fleſh enough of the belt edible beaſts to 
ſupply his turn; or if the beaſts had been made proportiona- 
bly bigger, there would hot have been graſs enough, &c. Sec 
. Dwarr, GiarrT, &c. 
It is a common opinion, however, and has been fo ever ſince 
Homer's time, that people in the earlieſt ages of the world, 
much ſurpaſſed the moderns in ſtature 3 and it is true, We 
read of men, both in ſacred in profane hiſtory, whoſe pitch 
appears ſurprizing : but then it is true, they were eſteemed 
ants. 
Nhe ordinary ſtature of men, Mr. Derham obſerves, is, in 
all probability the ſame now, as at the beginning; as may be 
gathered from the monuments, mummies, Sc. ſtill remain- 
ing. The oldeſt monument in the world, is that of Cheops, 
in the firſt pyramid of Egypt, which Mr. Greaves obſerves, 
ſcarce exceeds the meaſure of our ordinary coffins. The ca- 
vity, he ſays, is only 6.488 feet long, 2.218 feet wide, 
and 2. 160 deep: from which dimenſions, and thoſe of ſeve- 
ral embalmed bodies, taken by him in Egypt, that accurate 
writer concludes, there is no decay in nature; but that the 
men of this age are of the ſame ſtature as thoſe three thou- 
ſand years ago. Ky 
To theſe we have other and later inſtances to add from Hake- 
well : the tombs at Piſa, which are ſome thouſands of years 
old, are no longer than ours. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Athelſtan's in Malmſbury church; Sheba's in Paul's, of the 
year 693, Ec. 
The like evidence we have from the ancient armour, ſhields, 
veſſels, Sc. dug up at this day, e. gr. the braſs helmet dug 
up at Metaurum, fits one of our men; yet it is allowed to 
have bcen left there at the overthrow of Aſdrubal. Add, 
that Auguſtus was five foot nine inches, which was the mea- 
ſure of our queen Elizabeth; only the queen exceeded the 
emperor by two inches, allowance being made for the difte- 
- rence between the Roman and our foot. 

STATUS dz maneric, in ancient records, denotes all the te- 
nants and legal men within the lands of a manor, aſſembled 
in their lord's court, to do their cuſtomary ſuit, and enjoy 
their rights and privileges. See Manor, &c. 

STATUTE, STATUTUM, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies a 
law, ordinance, decree, Sc. See Law, DECREE, c. 

STATUTE, in our laws and cuſtoms, more immediately ſig- 
nifies an act of parliament, made by the three eſtates of the 
realm; and having the force of a law. See Law, and 


PARLIAMENT. 
Acceſſory by STATUTE, 1 | ACCESSORY. 
Action upon the STATUTE, ACTION. 


STATUTE ſeſſions, called alſo petit ſeſſions, are meetings in 
every hundred, to which conſtables repair, and others, both 
maſters and ſervants, for deciding differences between maſters 
and ſervants, rating of wages, beſtowing people in ſervice, 
who being fit to ſerve, either refuſe to ſeek, or cannot get 
maſters. See SESSIONS. - 1 

STATUTE merchant, is a bond of record acknowledged before 
one of the clerks of the ſtatutes merchant and mayor or 
chief warden of the city of London, or two merchants of 

| x the ſaid city for that purpoſe aſſigned, or before the mayor, 

| chief warden, or maſter of other cities or towns, or other 
ſufficient men for that purpoſe appointed; ſealed with the 
| ſeal of the debtor and of the king, which is of two pieces, 

b the greater to be kept by the mayor, chief warden, &c. and 

| the leſſer by the ſaid clerks. Its effect is, that if the obligor 
pay not the debt at the day, execution may be awarded a- 
gainſt his body, lands, and goods; and that the obligee ſhall 
hold the fame till the debt be levied, 

Tenant per STATUTE merchant. See "TENANT. 


| 
| 
| 


STATUTE ſtaple, is a ſort of ſtatute merchant, relating to | 
merchants, and merchandizes of the ſtaple. See STAPLE. | 


The ſtatute ſtaple is of two kinds; proper, and improper. 
Proper is a bond of record, acknowledged before the mayor 
of the ſtaple, in the preſence of one or more conſtables of the 
ſtaple; by virtue of which the creditor may forthwith have 
execution of the body, lands, and goods of the debtor, on 
non-payment, 
[:proper is a bond of record, founded upon the ſtatute 23 Hen. 
VIII. c. 6. of the nature of a proper ſtatute ſtaple as to the 
force and execution of it, and acknowledged before one of 
the chief juſtices; or in their abſence, before the mayor of 
the ſtaple, and recorder of London. | 

STAVERS, or STAGGERS, among farriers, a giddineſs in a 
horſe's head, which ends in madneſs, 
It is frequently, occaſioned, by turning out a horſe to graſs too 
ſoon, before well cold; where, by hanging down his head 
to feed, ill vapours and humours are generated, which op- 
preſſing the brain, are the next cauſe of this diſeaſe. —Some- 
times it comes by over exerciſe in hot weather, which in- 

flames the blood, &c. and ſometimes by noiſome ſmells in 
the ſtable, exceſſive cating, &c. 

Ihe ſigns of it, are dimneſs of fight, reeling, and ſtagger- 


1 ing, watery eyes, &c. At length, for very pain, he beats | 
| his head againſt the wall, thruſts it into the litter, riſes and 


lies down with fury, &c. 


S I E 


The methods of cure are various; bu WS, 
bleeding. + Out: hey all begin wit, 
STAVES, Flag SrAvEs, FLAG ſtaves 
Levelling Sr AvEs, f See U Levecuuneu 1 
Tip STAVES, Tip ſraves, Ves, 
STAY, in the ſea language, a big, ſtrong rope, faſte 
the top of one maſt, and the foot of that next be r to 
wards the prow, ſerving to keep it firm, and Rr, th 
ing aſtwards, or towards the poop.—See Tab. $1; 3 
u. 29, 33, 78, 85, 120. See allo the article 11 .. 
All maſts, top-maſts, and flag-ſtaves, have their Daw 
cept the ſprit-ſail top-malts. That of the main Oy 
called the main ſtay. malt is 
The main-maſt, fore-maſt, and thoſe belonging to 6 
have alſo back ſtays, to prevent their pitching forwar 1. 
over- board; as going on either ſide her. See ack ho 
' To STAY a ſhip, or bring her on the STays, is to ee 
tackle and ſails, ſo as that ſhe cannot make any EE * 
wards, which is done in order to her tackins about 5 9 5 
STEADY, a word of command at ſea, for the man at th 
helm to keep the ſhip ſteady in her courſe, and not to hrs 
angles (or yaws as they call them) in and out. See Hark 2 
STEATOMA, ETEATQMA, a kind of ſwelling, or abſceſs» 
conſiſting of a matter much like ſuet; ſoft, without arty 
and without diſcolouring the ſkin ; contained in a cyllis, nd 
eaſily turned out upon inciſion. See TUM . 
STEEL, a kind of iron refined, and purified by the fire, with 
other ingredients; which renders it whiter, and is grin 
cloſer, and finer than common iron. See Irox. | 
Steel, of all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the greateſt 
degree of hardneſs, when well tempered; whence its great 
uſe in the making of tools and inſtruments of all kirds. % 
TEMPERING. 
The true method of making ſteel has been greatly concealed, 
and the public long abuſed by counterfeit ones.— The {6 
lowing method we have from Agricola; and is affirmed by 
Kircher to be that practiſed in the iſland of Ilva; a place 
famous in all ages for the manufacture of good ſteel, from 
the time of the Romans to ours. 
Heat a quantity of iron red hot, cut it into ſmall pieces, mix 
it with a ſort of ſtone that eaſily melts. This mixture put 
by little and little into a crucible, firſt filled with charco- 
duſt, and heated red hot ; when melted off, three, four, or 
more pieces of iron are to be put in the middle of it; there 
boil them five or fix hours with a ſtrong fire. The work- 
man is to ſtir the melted matter often, that the pieces of iron 
may ſoak in the. ſmaller particles of the melted matter; 
which particles conſume, and thin the groſſer ones of the 
iron pieces, and are, as it were, a ferment to them, and 
make them tender. One of the pieces is now taken out of 
the fire, and put under the great hammer, to be drawn out 
into bars, and wrought ; and hot as it is, plunged into Cold 
water.— Thus tempered, it is again worked upon the anvil; 
then breaking it, it is confidereds whether in any part it 
looks like iron; or whether it be wholly condenſed, and 
turned into /teel, 
Damaſcus STEEL, DAMASCUS. 


Engraving on STEEL, es i A EXGRAVING. 


or 


Faggot of STEEL, Far. 
Nealing of STEEL, NEALING. 
STEEL, in medicine. See the article CHALYBEAT- 
STEEL Vine. See the article WINE. LOI 
STEELYARD, or STiLYARD, in mechanics, 2 kind of 
balance called alſo ſtatera Romana, or the Roman balance by 
means whereaf, the gravity of different bodies are found b) 
the uſe of one ſingle weight. See BALANCE. | 
Conſtruftion of the STEELYARD.—lIt conſiſts of an ron _ 
AB (Tab, Mech. fig. 35.) wherein a point 15 aſſume 
pleaſure, as C, and on this a perpendicular raiſed CD. es 
the ſhorter arm A C, is hung a ſcale or baſon to receiie e 
bodies weighed : the weight I is ſhifted this and that way 0 
the beam, till it be a counter- balance to one, WO, three, 
four, &c. pounds placed in the ſcale z and the pon ” 
noted wherein I weighs as one, two, three, four, Sc- 2 : 
From this conſtruction of the ſteelyard, the manner ws 15 
it is apparent. But the inſtrument being very liable to decelt, 
is therefore not to be countenanced in commerce. , g 
Spring STEELYARD, is a kind of portable balance, ſerving 
weigh any matter, from about one to forty pounds. 1 
It is compoſed of a braſs tube, into which goes à f Pal 
about that is wound a ſpring of tempered ſteel " a * 
form. On this rod are the diviſions of pounds an o : 
pounds, which are made by ſucceſſively bangen on 2 
hook faſtened to the other end, one, two, three, fouf, 
ounds. 2 
Now the ſpring being faſtened by a ſcrew, to v0 . : 
of the rod; the greater weight is hung on . vo 4 : 
more will the ſpring be contracted, and, con n e pro- 
greater part of the rod will come out of the * de bers 
portions of which greater Tame ue Io * 
appearing againſt the extremity of the tude. en 
8 TEE P L E, an appendage generally raiſed 8 8 _— 
end of a church to hold the bells. See Ckokcs“ 


BELL, 3 Steeple: 
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 STEGNOSIS, ETETNOETS, an obſtruction of any natural 


dT EGNOTICKS®, STETINOTIKA, in medicine, reme- 


STE 


| mina ither ſpiret, or | 
are denominated from their form, ei irer, or 
8 firſt, are ſuch 4 gone continually diminiſh 
ing ei ically or pyramidically- ; 
eee or gele-. yp 


122 there is uſually a ſort of windows or apertures 


to let out the ſound ; and ſo contrived, at the ſame time, as 


ive it down. 2 
Ns, * "his treatiſe of bells, treats likewiſe of ſteeples. 


i Piſa, which 

& remarkable in the world, 1s that at , 
—— al on one ſide, and appears every moment pod to 
fall; yet is in no danger. This odd diſpoſition, he obſerves, 
is not owing to a ſhock of an earthquake, as is generally 
imagined ; but was contrived ſo at firſt by the architect; as 
ident windows, doors, Oc. which 


is evident from PF ciclings, 
in the level. 3 
STEER, Hog STEER, See the article Hod. 
STEERAGE, the act of ſteering. See s 4 
The word is alſo uſed for a place in a ſhip, next 8 8 
quarter- deck, before the bulk-head of the N = - ; 
where the ſteers- man ſtands and lodges.— See Tab. Ship. hg. 
. N. 102. opt 
STEERIN G, in navigation, the directing a veſſel from one 
place to another, by means of the helm and rudder, See 
and RUDDER. EW 
He is held the beſt Heers-man, who uſes the leaſt motion in 
putting the helm over to and again, and who keeps the ſhip 
beſt from making yaws z that is, from running in and out. 
See VAW«IS. | ; 
There are three methods of feering, 1% By any mark on 
the land, ſo as to keep the ſhip even by it.—2". By the 
compaſs, which is by keeping the ſhip's head on ſuch a 
rhumb or point of the compaſs, as beſt leads to port.—3*. 
Jo ſteer as one is bidden or conned; which, in a great 
ſhip, is the duty of him that is taking his turn at the helm. 
See Cox p. — For the theory and effect of /teering 3 ſee 
SAILING, CouRsE, c. 
STEGANOGRAPHY, ETETANOTPASIA, the art of 
ſecret writing, or of writing in cyphers; known only to the 
perſons correſponding. See CIPHER. 
One Æneas Tactitus, two thouſand years ago, as we are 
told by Polybius, had invented twenty different manners of 
writing, ſo as no body, but thoſe let into the ſecret, could 
underſtand any thing of the matter. 
But now-a-days, hardly any thing can be written by this 
art, but what may be decyphered, and the meaning diſco- 
vered. And to this art of decyphering, that excellent ma- 
thematician, Dr, Wallis, hath contributed much. See DE- 
CIPHERING. | 


diſcharge, eſpecially that by the pores. 


See PERSPIRA- 
TION. 


dies proper to cloſe, and ſtop the orifices of the veſſels, or 
emunctories, when relaxed, ſtretched, lacerated, &c. See 
STYPTICK and ASTRINGENT. 
The word is formed from the Greek ge, impedio, conſtipo, 
I hinder, cloſe. 
Such are pomegranate leaves, red roſes, plantain leaves, tor- 


mentil roots, &c.—Stegnoticks are proper in the hæmorrho- 
ids, and other fluxes of blood. 


STELLA, . P E. el . 

STELLAR, J See the articles ; Sooke os 

STELLATE plants, ſuch as have their leaves growing on 
the ſtalks, at certain diſtances, in the form of a ſtar with 
beams; or, ſuch flowers as are ſtar- like, or full of eyes re- 
ſembling ſtars, in the thrum and pendants. See PLANT. 
Mr. Ray makes this the tenth genus of Engliſh plants; of 
which kind is croſs- wort, mollugo, wild madder, aſperula, 
or woodruff, gallium or ladies bed-ſtraw, 
ers, rubia tinctorum or dyers madder.— To which he adds, 
as a-kin to this genus, the naſturtium Indicum, Indian creſſe, 
or yellow lark-ſpur. 

STELLIONATE * STELLIONATVUs, in the civil law, 
a kind of crime committed by a fraudulent bargain, where 
one of the parties ſells a thing for what it is not. 

Cujas ſays the word comes from /zellio, a very ſubtile kind of 
lizzard.---We find mention hereof in the code, leg. ix. tit. 34. 

As, if I ſell an eſtate for my own, which belongs to ano- 
cher; or convey a thing as free and clear, which is already 
Engaged to another; or put off copper for gold, &c, 
he Romans frequently uſed ftellionatus to expreſs all kinds 

; EF cy "et had no proper names. 

» I botany, that part of a t ariſing out of the 
yin which ſuſtains the leaves, | ra — 7 See 
Ia trees, the em is called the trunk, 


r - in Lati 5 
dex and truncus, See STOCK, c. e ee -r 


herbs, it is ordinarily called the flalk; by the Latins, cau- | 


Whe d ſcapus, when {treight like a column. See STALK. 


en ſlender, and Creeping on the ground | 
22 ſome authors call i viticulu : 1720 pages 
the ſeveral kinds of corn and of that kind, it is 
See CULMUs, 


Vor, 


aparine or cleav- |. 


; STE 


The /em of the plant, according to Dr. Grew, is no more 
than the cutis or ſkin which at firſt covers the two lobes, . 
and the plume of the ſeed, and which is further dilated as 
the plant grows. See PLUME, SEED, Cc. 

STEM of @ ſhip, is that main piece of timber which comes 
bending from the keel below, where it is ſcarfed as they call 
it, that is pieced in; and riſes compaſſing right before the 
fort-caſtle, 

This fem it is, which guides the rake of the ſhip; and all 
the butt-ends of the planks forwards, are fixed into it. 

This in the ſection of a firſt rate ſhip, is called the main 


em.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. lit. b. fig. 2. n. 1. 
87 - . 


NCH. See the article STixx. 

STEN TOROPHONIC tube, a ſpeaking trumpet 3 thus 
called from /enter (a perſon mentioned in the fifth book of 

the Iliad, who could call louder than fifty men) and gr, voice. 
The /entorophonic horn of Alexander the Great is famous; 
with this he could give orders to his army at the diſtance of 
100 ſtadia; which is above twelve Engliſh miles. See 
SPEAKING trumpet. | 
STEP. See the articles Pace, STAiR, c. 
STEP and Leap, in the manage, one of the ſeven airs or arti- 
ficial motions of a horſe; conſiſting, as it were, of three 
airs 3 viz. the pace or ſtep which is terra a terra; the raiſ- 
ing, which is a curvet; and the whole finiſhed with a fault 
or leap. Sce AIR and SALTS. 
The /tep, properly, puts a horſe on the hand, and gives him 
a riſe to leap; like one that runs before he leaps, that he 
may go the higher, or the further. 
For leaps of all kinds, the rider is not to give any aids or 
helps with his legs ; only to hold the horſe well up with the 
bridle-hand when he riſes before, that he may riſe the higher 
behind : when he begins to riſe behind, he is to put the bri- 
dle-hand a little forwards to hold him before, and ſtay him 
there on the hand, as if he hung in the air ; timing the 
motion of the bridle-hand ſo, as to take him like a ball on 
the bound, which is the great ſecret in leaping. 

STEPHENS's water. See the article WATER. 

STERCORARIANS®*, or STERCORANIST#, a name 
which thoſe of the Romiſh church anciently gave to ſuch as 
held that the hoſt was liable to digeſtion, and all its conſe- 
quences, like other food. See HosT. 

* bhe word is formed from the Latin, /ercaus, dung. 

Card. Humbert in his - anſwer to Nicetas Pectoratus treats 
him as a Fercorani/?, merely for holding, that the euchariſt 
breaks the faſt z which opinion he imagined led directly into 

ftercoraniſm. 

Sd TL EREOBATA*, or STEREoBATES, in the ancient ar- 

chitecture, the baſis or foundation, whereon, a column wall 

or other piece of building is raiſed. See BASE. 

* {he word is formed from the Greek gepeofbaTes, ſolid prop. 
This anſwers pretty well to the continued ſocle or batement 
of the moderns. See SOCLE. 

Some confound it with the ancient Hylobata, or pedeſtal ; 

but in effect, the ſlerecbata is that to the ſtylobata which 

the ſtylobata is to the ſpira or baſe of the column. See PE- 

DESTAL, 

STEREOGRAPHIC prejection of the ſphere, is that where- 
in the eye is ſuppoſed to be placed in the ſurface of the 
ſphere. See PROJECTION of the ſphere. 

' Stereographic projection is, the projection of the circles of the 
ſphere on the plane of ſome one great circle ; the eye being 
ſuppoſed placed in the pole of that circle. See CIRCLE, 
SPHERE and PERSPECTIVE. 

The method and practice of this projection, in all the prin- 

cipal caſes, viz, on the planes of the meridian, equinoctial 

and horizon, is as follows: 

STEREOGRAPHIC projection on the plane of the meridian. — Let 
ZQNE (Tab. Perſpect. fig. 22.) be the meridian, Z and N 
the poles, as alſo the zenith and nadir ; E Q the equinoctial 
and horizon; ZN the equinoctial colure, and prime verti- 
cal circle: Z 15 N, Z 30 N, Z 45 N, Sc. are hour-cir- 
cles or meridians, and alſo azimuths, becauſe the pole is in 
the zenith. To deſcribe theſe circles, find the points, 15, 
30, 45, 60, &c. in the equinoctial, by ſetting the half-tan- 

ent of their diſtance from ; and then their centers are 

found by ſetting their co-ſecants, both ways, from their 
points of interſection with the equator : S, S, and Vw, If» 
are the northern and ſouthern tropics, which are deſcribed 
by ſetting the half tangent of 23 degrees 30 minutes from 

ꝙ each way; then the tangent of its complement, vix. 66 

degrees 30 minutes, each way from thence on the colure 

produced, gives their centres. By this method, all parallels 
of declinations may be drawn.—Or you might have ſet the 
co-ſecant of the parallel from the centre of the primitive, 

- which would alſo have found the ſame point for the centre of 
the parallel, whoſe. radius is equal to the tangent of its di- 
ſtance from its pole. ; 
The parallels in this projection, are alſo almacanters, or pa- 
rallels of altitude; , VF is the ecliptic, which muſt be di- 
vided from the diviſion on the ſcale of half tangents 3 but 
denominated according to the ſigns of the zodiac, reckoning 
30 degrees to each ſign. 


more For 1 called culmus, 
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Let 8 C (fg. 23.) be the meridian, and ſolſtitial colure ; 

EN the equinoctial colure, and hour- circle of 6 ; P the 

north pole; 25 95, the northern tropic; E gs N the north- 

ern half of the ecliptic (whoſe centre is found by ſetting off 

the ſecant of 23 degrees 30 minutes from 93) and its pole is 

at a the interſection of the polar circle and meridian, being 

the place through which all circles of longitude muſt paſs ; 

and EZ N the horizon of London, which is deſcribed thus: 

ſet the half tangent of the co-latitude, from P to Z; then 
the tangent of the ſame, ſet from P to O, or its ſecant from 

Z to O, gives its centre; and its pole will be at þ 38 degrees 
zo minutes, (in the half tangents) diſtant from F, where þ 
is at the zenith. 

To draw any other circles in this projection; 1. For circles 
of longitude, which muſt all paſs through a, and the ſeveral 
degrees of the ecliptic ; ſet the tangent of 66 degrees, 30 mi- 
nutes, from a downwards, on the meridian produced; which 
will find a point, through whith a perpendicular, drawn to 
the meridian, ſhall contain in it the centers of all the circles 
of longitude, whoſe diſtances ſet off to the radius P x, ſhall 
be the tangents of the degrees of their diſtances from the 
meridian 85 C (which is that belonging to 180 degrees.) — 
2. All parallels of declination are drawn by ſetting the half 
tangents of their diſtances from P.— 3. All azimuths or ver- 
tical circles muſt paſs through h at the zenith: ſince, there- 
fore, the zenith is 38 degrees 30 minutes diſtant from P, ſet 
the co-ſecant of that (or the ſecant of 51 degrees 30 minutes) 
from h on the meridian extended below, and that will find 
the point x, the centre of the azimuth of eaſt and weſt, viz. 
EhN; and the centres of all the reſt are in a line, that is 
perpendicular to the meridian, and drawn through x.—4. 
Circles of altitude or almacanters, are lefler circles, whoſe 


poles are not in the plane of the projection; thus the circle 


O e, is a parallel of altitude 50 degrees above the horizon.— 
5. All hour-circles are ſtrait lines from the center to the 
limb. 
STEREOGRAPHIC prejection on the plane of the horizon. — 
Firſt draw a circle repreſenting the horizon, and quarter it 
with two diameters 3 then will z be the zenith of the place, 
12 Z 12 the meridian; 6 2 6 the prime vertical, or azimuth 
of eaſt and weſt ; (fig. 24.) make z P=half tangent of 380 
o'. (or tangent of 19? 15'} P ſhall be the pole of the world. 


ake z E=half tangent of 51? 30 (or tangent of 25 45) 
and E o=ſfecant 


z 0=tangent 
ſhall o be the center of the equinoctial 6 A 6. 

In this projection, almacanters are all parallel to the primitive 
circle : and azimuths are all right lines paſſing through z the 
centre of the primitive, to the equal diviſions in the limb. 
Parallels of declinations are all leſſer circles, and parallel to 
the equinoctial, and their interſections with the meridian 
are found, by ſetting the half-tangent of their diſtance from 
the zcnith, ſouthward or. northward, or both ways from 
2.— Their centres are found, by biſſecting the diſtance be- 
tween thoſe two points ; for the middle will be the center 


of the parallel, "Thus z 2 = half tangent of 20˙ o = 


diſtance of the tropic of S from the- 

„% on Ie ow | 

And z f = half-tangent of 75 = by Me IN or 
diſtance of the tropic of H from rom & 
che enk ä 


and the interſection again with the north of the meridian, is at 
105 30 


152ů 30 For] Io In the northward, or upward from z. 


For the hour-circles make z c = tangent of 51 3o', or P 
c = ſecant of 51 39', draw GC T perpendicular to the 
produced 'meridian : then, if from e with the radius z c, 
you ſet off the tangents of 15 30 45 &c. both ways, 


you will have the centres of the ſeveral hour-circles, 7 and 


5, 8, 4, Sc. 


Note, in all fereographic projections, all diameters are mea- 
ſured on the ſeale of half-tangents ; and this is the ground 


of all daalling, or the true projection of the hour-circles of 


the ſphere on any given plane. See SPHERICKs, DIAL- 
LING, Ec. 


STEREOGRAPHY *, the art of drawing the forms or 


figures of the ſolids upon a plane. See SoLI1D. 


The word is formed from the Greek geps &, ſolid, and ypage, 
J deſcribe. 


STEREOMETRY *, E&TEPEOMETTIA, that part of geo- 


metry, Which teaches how to meaſure ſolid bodies, i. e. to 
find the ſolidity, or ſolid content of bodies; as globes, cy- 
linders, cubes, veſſels, ſhips, c. See SoLID and SOLI1- 
BITY. 


* The word is formed of the Greek ges O., ſolid ; and pe/por, 
meaſure. 
Ihe methods hereof, ſee under the reſpective bodies, as 


GLoBE, SPHERE, CYLINDER, c. See alſo Gauc- 
ING. | 


of 38 degrees 30 minutes; then 
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The word is formed from the Latin /terilitas, of feerih 
£- eee 
Ster ility was held a NN affliction by the wives cf th 
cient patriarchs.—Nature has annexed flerility to all _ 
ſtrous productions, that the creation might not depeners. a 
3 the ferility of mules, c. See MoxsTER, Meir, 
Women frequently become /erile after a miſcarriag. 
difficult labour, by reaſon the uterus or ſome other of hrs 
genital parts are injured thereby. See ABoRTion, S. *g 
The flerility of mercury, ſay the alchymiſts, 
of women who are too cold and moiſt ; and who, by be. 
purged and heated, would be cured of their feerility bs. 
mercury is when purged according to the rules of art. 
STERLING, a term frequent in the Englith comme, 
A pound, ſhilling, or penny flerling, ſignifies as much 0 
pound, ſhilling or penny of lawful money of England 
ſettled by public authority. See PouxD, SAILLIN G, E. a 
Antiquaries and critics are greatly divided, as to the coker 
of the word ſterling. Buchanan fetches it from the caſtle 1 
Striveling or Sterling in Scotland, where a ſmall coin 2 
anciently ſtruck, that in time, according to him, came 5 
give name to all the reſt.— Camden derives the word fon 
eaſterling or ęſterling; obſerving, that in the reign of King 
Richard I. money coined in the eaſt parts of Germany, he. 
gan to be of eſpecial requeſt in England, by reaſon of the 
purity thereof, and was called ea/ter/ing money, as all the in. 
habitants of thoſe parts were called Eafterlings ; ſome of 
whom, ſkilled in coinage, were ſoon after ſent for over to 
perfect the Engliſh money, which was thenceforwards deno- 
minated from them, /erling, for egſterling, or ęſterling: not 
ſays Camden, from Striveling in Scotland, nor from fell, 
a ſtar which ſome dream to have been coined thereon ; * 
in old deeds, the Engliſh ſpecies are always called umi 
eaſlerlingi, which implied as much as good and lawful money, 
Sc. — Somner, again, derives the word from the Savon, 
 fleore, a rule or ſtandard ; intimating, that this, as to weight 
and fineneſs, was to be the common ſtandard of all current 
money. 
In Stow, and ſome other of our ancient writers, /rling, or 
eaſterling is alſo uſed for a certain coin, amounting nealy to 
our filver-penny : and on ſome occaſions we find the {ame 
word /terling uſed in the general for a piece of money; it 
being obſervable, that, for a good while together, there was 
no other coin but pennies, with which ferlings or eaſterlings 
were become ſynonymous : much as among the ancients, the 


words denarius and nummus were uſed. See PENNY, Mo- 
NEY, Cold, Ec. 


STERN a /hip, uſually denotes all the hindermoſt part of 
her; but properly, is only the outmoſt part abaft. Sec Sulf, 


ABAFT, Sc. | 

STERN, among hunters, is the tail of a wolf, or a grey-hound, 
See TAIL. 

STERN Chaſe. See the article CHAs E. 

STERNOHYOIDEUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles 
ariſing from the upper and internal part of the bone of the 
ſternum, and part of the clavicle, and adjoining part of the 
firſt rib, with a broad origin; and running from the aſpera 
arteria, glandulz thyroidez, and cartilago ſcutiformis, ter- 
minates in the baſe of the os hyoides. It draws the bone 

ſtraight downward. —See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. 1. 7,8. 

STERNOTHYROIDEUS, in anatomy, a pair of mu 
cles of the larynx ; ariſing in the ſternum, or breaſt-bone, 
and terminating in the cartilago thyroides. They ſerve to 
draw down that cartilage. 

STERNUM, ETEPNON, the breaſt-bone, a cartilaginos 
ſort of bone which makes the forepart of the breaſt, and into 
which the ribs are fitted. —See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 4 
n. 11. See alſo the article Bowe. 

In adults, it conſiſts of one ſingle piece; but in infants, of 
ſeveral, according to the diverſity of age. Kerkringius tl 
us, he has never ſeen more than fix. They continue cat 
laginous until ſeven years of age ; and are not very ſolid at 
terwards, but ſpongeous. See CARTILAGE, 

At the lower extremity of the /ernum, is a cartilage, called 
xiphoides or enſiformis, becauſe reſembling the point of 4 
ſword. See X1PHOIDES, &c, : 
The uſe of the fernum is to defend the heart, and to recee 
the extremities of the true ribs. See RIB. 

STERNUTATION. See the article SNEEZING. _ 

STERNUTATIVE, or STERnUTATORY, a medicine 

proper to produce ſneezing. See SNEEZING, ; 

Sternutatives, called alſo ptarmicks, are of two kinds, ge 

and violent. Of the firſt kind are betony, ſage, major 

tobacco, and the whole faſhionable tribe of ſnuffs. 

SNUFF. | 

tory, &c. See PTARMICS. | | Nr 

Sternutatives operate by their ſharp, pungent parts vellicat!s 


reſembles that | 


Of the latter kind are euphorbium, white hellebore, peli⸗ | 
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STEREOTOM XX, the art or act of cutting ſolids, or 
making ſections thereof; as walls and other members in the 
profiles of architecture. See SECTION. | | 

*The word is formed from 5epgos, and Toan, ſection. 

STERILITY *, the quality of a thing that is barren; in 

oppoſitien to fecrwidity, See FECUNDITY. 25 . 


the inner membrane of the noſe, which is exccedingly of 
ble, and occaſioning the ſerous matter contained in the =_ 
of the noſe, and in ſeveral finus's ſituate in the baſe. # 
cranium, and the os frontis, ta be expelled. See x ) 
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es (all kind of fiſh-pond, the peculiar office where- 
vey a * — fiſh, and keep them in readineſs, for the 
daily uſes of a family, c. See FisH-POND. e e 
The fiſh bred in the large ponds, are drawn ane put in, berg. 
For two large ponds of three or four acres a-piece, wo * — 
viſcable to have four ſletus, each two rods wide, and t _= 
long. The fews are uſually in gardens, or at leaſt near the 
houſe, to be more handy, and the better looked to. 
The method of making them, is to carry the bottom * a 
continual decline from - — with a mouth to faveur the 
ing with a net. See POND. ; AP 
orien 15 or STUEs, were alſo places anciently permitted * 
England, to women of profeſſed incontinency, for the proffer 
of their bodies to all comers. —T heſe were under particular 
rules, and laws of diſcipline, appointed by the lord of the 
e The word is probably borrowed from the French, e/tuves, hot 
baths, in regard wantons are wont to prepare themſelves for 
venereal acts, by bathing. 
STEWARD, or SENESCHAL, an officer, whereof there 
are various kinds; thus called from the Saxon, /teda, ſtead, 
place, or room, and ward, keeper, 9. d. a deputy, or per- 
ſon appointed in the place of another. See SENESCHAL. 
Lord High STEWARD of England, is the firſt and higheſt offi- 
cer of the crown; as having the power of what we call a 
vice roy, the Danes, &c. fadtholder, and the Swedes, reichs 
drolſet, q. d. vice rex. Chamberlayne. See LoRkp. : 
Common lawyers call him magnus Angliæ ſeneſcallus. His 
office, as expreſſed in an ancient record, 1s to ſuperviſe and 
regulate the whole kingdom, both in time of peace and war, 
immediately under the king and after him; an authority ſo 
very great, that it was not judged ſafe, to truſt it any longer 
in the hands of any ſubject. 1 8 
The office was hereditary and permanent in the family of 
the dukes of Lancaſter, till the time of Henry IV. ſince 
whom it has only been made pro hac vice, occaſionally: as 
to officiate at a coronation; at the arraignment and trial of 
ſome nobleman for treaſon, or other great crime. During 
his ſtewardſhip, he bears a white ſtaff in his hand; and the 
trial, &c. ended, he breaks his ſtaff, and with it, his com- 
miſſion expires. | 
Lord STEWARD of the houſhold, is an officer to whom the ſtate 
of the king's houſe is committed; to be ruled and guided at 
his diſcretion. See Lord and HousnoLD. 
He has authority over all officers and ſervants of the king's 
houſe, except thoſe of the chapel, chamber, and ſtable ; 
which are under the lord chamberlain, maſter of the horſe, 
and dean of the chapel. See Chamberlain, &c. 
STEWARD of a ſhip, is he who receives all the victuals from 
the purſer; and is to ſee it well ſtowed in the hold: all 
things of that nature belonging to the ſhip's uſe, are in his 
cuſtody : he looks after the bread, and diſtributes out the 
ſeveral meſſes of victuals in the ſhip. | 
He hath an apartment for himſelf in the hold, which is called 
the /eward's room. —See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. Y. 
STIGMATA, ETITMATA, in natural hiſtory, denotes 
points, or ſpecks uſually ſeen on the ſides of the bellies of 
inſects; particularly the ſphondylium, where they are very 
apparent. See INs KC. | 
They are nothing but the extremities of certain veſſels ter- 
minating in the ſides at each nodus or inciſure, and ſerving 
them for lungs. TR. 
STIGMATA, in antiquity, certain marks impreſſed on the left 
ſhoulder of the ſoldiers, when lifted. See Marx. 
STIGMATA, Were alſo a kind of notes, or abbreviations ; 
conſiſting only of points, diſpoſed various ways, as in trian- 
gles, ſquares, croſſes, c. See ABBREVIATION and NoTE. 
TIGMATA, is alſo a term introduced by the Franciſcans, to 
expreſs the marks, or prints of our Saviour's wounds, im- 
preſſed by him on the body of their ſeraphic father, St. Francis. 
It was one morning, about the feaſt of the Exaltation, in the 
year 1224, that St. Francis, being at prayers on mount Al- 


vernus, whither he had retired to paſs the Michaelmas Lent ; | 


ſaw a ſeraph with fix burning wings, in other reſpects like a 
man; with his hands and his feet ſtretched upon a croſs. 
With two of the wings he covered his body, two were raiſed 
over his head, and with two he flew ſwiftly down. Five 
rays procceded from the five wounds of the perſon crucified, 
and were directed to the correſpondent five parts.of the body 

of the faint. 
Upon the viſion's diſappeared, he ſaw the marks of the nails, 
Ec. on his own hands and feet; the ſame as he had ſeen 
them in the image of the crucifix. His hands and feet were 
found pierced with nails in the middle; the heads of the 
nails were plainly ſeen within the fleſh on one ſide, and the 
ary's apy 3 the other. On his right ſide appeared a 

ed car, as from the wound of a ſpear, which fr 
with blood, and ſtained his 5 5 e 
he good man, we are told, took a world of pains to hide 
the Higmata 3 but thoſe of his hands and feet were ſeen in 
wil — maugre all his endeavours, by ſeveral of the 
waa 0 St. e who atteſted the miracle both by 
7 1 writing, and expreſſed jt in the 

Se, compoſed in honcur of St, Franck. * my 
3 | | 


who affirmed it upon oath, and by ſome cardi- | 
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After his death, they were ſeen by fifty of his religious, as 
well as by St. Clara and her nuns, and an infinite number of 
ſeculars; many of whom felt them with their hands, to be 
the more certain. 
A ſolemn feaſt was hereupon appointed to be annually cele- 
brated, in memory of the miracle, called the feaſt of the 
ſtigmata of St. Francis; and a peculiar maſs or office com- 
poſed for the ſame. 
An archi-confraternity was erected on the ſame occaſion, by 
Frid. Pizzi, a Roman chirurgeon, in the year 1594. 

STIBIUM, ETIPI, or ETIMMI, an ancient name for anti- 
mony, now ſeldom uſed. See ANTIMONY. 

STILE and STiILUs. See the article STYLE. 

STILES, in carpentry, denote the upright pieces which go 
from the bottom to the top in any wainſcot, or the like. 


[STILLATITIOUS otls, are ſuch as are procured by diſtil- 


lation, —in oppoſition to thoſe got by infuſion, expreſſion, 
Se. See Otr and DisTILLATION. 


STILLYARD, STiLYARD, or STEELYARD, in com- 
merce.—The company of the STILLYARD was a communi- 
ty, or corporation of foreign merchants, eſtabliſhed at Lon- 
don; thus called, from the place where they had their reſi- 
dence, called the Stillyard, near the bridge, which was aſ- 
ſigned them by act of parliament 3 and which, in ſome re- 
cords, is called G#:ldhalda Teutonicorum ; being, as ſome 
write, a broad place, or yard, where much ſteel had uſed to 
be ſold. | 
This company was created in the year 1215, under Hen. III. 
in favour of the free cities of Germany, who had been aſſiſ- 
tant to him in his wars againit France. See COMMERCE. 
It had rendered itſelf miſtreſs of all the Engliſh manufacto- 
ries, particularly thoſe of cloth ; which it was allowed not 
only to ſell throughout the kingdom, but alſo to tranſport 
abroad. See WooLEN. x 
The prejudice theſe privileges did, by which the company 
frequently abuſed the nation, occaſioned its being broke, by 
ſentence of the judges, under Edward IV. But it redeemed 


its rights, and laſted to the year 1552, when it was ſuppreſled 


by Edward VI. See Hanss. 

STIMULATING, STIMULANs, a property in angular 
or ſharp bodies, whereby they vellicate, and cauſe vibrations 
and inflections of the fibres of the nerves, and a greater de- 
rivation of nervous fluid into the part affected. 

Stimulants produce pain, heat, redneſs, &c.—They may be 
reduced to violent penetrating depilatories, gentle ſinapiſms, 
veſicatories, and cauſtics, See SINAPISM, V ESICATORY, 


c. | 

STING, aculeus, an apparatus in the body of certain inſects, 
in form of a little ſpear; ſerving them as a weapon of of- 
fence. See INd EST, Arms, &c. 

The Hing of a bee, or waſp, is a curious piece of mecha- 
niſm : it conſiſts of a hollow tube, at the root whereof is a 
bag full of ſharp, penetrating juice, which, in ſtinging, is 
injected into the fleſh through the tube. | 

Within the tube, Mr. Derham has obſerved, there lie two 
ſmall ſharp-bearded ſpears : in the „ing of a waſp, he told 
eight beards on the fide of each ſpear, ſomewhat like the 
beards of fiſh-hogks. See Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 29 & 30. 
One of theſe ſpears in the /ting, or ſheath, lies with its point 
a little before the other ; to be ready, as ſhould ſeem, to be 
firſt darted into the fleſh : which once fixed, by means of 
its foremoſt beard, the other then ſtrikes in too; and ſo they 
alternately pierce deeper and deeper, their beards taking more 
and more hold in the fleſh : after which, the ſheath or Hing 
follows, to convey the poiſon into the wound ; which, that 
it may pierce the better, is drawn into a point, with a ſmall 
lit below that point, for the two ſpears to come out at. 

By means of theſe beards it is, that the animal is forced to 
leave its /ting behind it, when diſturbed, before it can have 
time to withdraw the ſpears into their ſcabbard. 

STINK, or STENCH, a diſagreeable ſmell exhaling from a 
corrupted, or other body; and which is prejudicial to the 
noſe and brain. See SMELL. | 
A /tinking breath is uſually the reſult either of diſeaſed lungs, 
or of ſcorbutic gums, &c. See FotToOR. 

A flinking noſe, fetor naris, is the reſult of a deep ulcer 
within the noſe, whence ariſe fœtid ſcabs, &c.—lts cauſe, 
according to Galen, is a ſharp, putrid humqur falling from 
the brain, on the proceſſus mamillares.— This is reckoned 

by the civilians, one of the legal cauſes of annulling mar- 
riage. 

STIPEND, STIPENDIUM, among the Romans, ſignified 
the ſame with tribute; and hence /tipend:arit were the fame 
with tributaris. See TRIBUTE. 

STIPITE, Nativi de Sripirg. See NATIvI. 

STIPULATION, in the civil law, the act of Hipulating; 
that is, of treating, and concluding terms, and conditions 
to be inſerted in a contract. See TREATY and ConTRACT. 

Stipulations were anciently performed at Rome, with abun- 
dance of ceremonies; the firſt whereof was, that one party 
ſhould interrogate, and the other anſwer, to give his conſent 
and oblige himſelf, _ 4 | 
By the ancient Roman law, no body could /ipulate, but for 

himſelf; but as the tabelliones were public ſervants, they 
| DL | Were 
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were allowed to ſtipulate for their maſters ; and the notaries | 


ſucceeding the tabelliones have inherited the ſame privilege. 
The ſtipulation had its origin in the lex aguilia, and ano- 
ther law of the emperor Arcadius. 

The word. is formed from the Latin, ftipula, a ſtraw 3 be- 
cauſe, in making a ſale, a ſtraw was given the purchaſer, 
in ſign of a real delivery. Which cuſtom is ſtill retained in 
ſome parts of France, particularly at Verdun, The cuſtom 
always has been on this occaſion, for the two parties to break 
a ſtraw between them, and each take his moiety 3 which they 
afterwards joined again, to recognize their promiſe. 


'STIRROP, or STIRRUP, a reſt or ſupport for the horſe- 


man's foot ; ſerving to keep him firm in his ſeat, and enable 
him to mount. See SADDLE. ; 

The great art of a cavalier in the ancient tournaments, was 
to make his antagoniſt loſe his //irrop, that is, flip the foot 
out of it. 
For combating, it is a rule to have the right foot /frrrop 
ſomewhat ſhorter than the other. | 

Stirrops are allowed a modern invention: Menage obſerves, 
that 8. Jerom is the firſt author who mentions them.— 
Matthiolus relates, that the Turks have a knack of poiſon- 
ing their /tirrops, with ſo ſubtile and penetrating a poiſon, 
that it makes its way through the boots, and kills the rider. 
F. le Comte tells us, that the Tartars ride croſs-legged, and 
with their /t:rrops exceedingly ſhort. 

STOCK, in gardening, &c. the ſtem or trunk of a tree. See 
STEM, 

Fer STOCKs of fruit trees; the beſt to graft on, are thoſe raiſed 
of kernels of wildings, and crabs of the moſt thriving trees. 
Though the fruit always take after the graft; yet the /fock 
has ſome influence. A wild ect is always found to enliven 
a dull apple. See ENGRAFTING. 


To have a quantity of Hochs to graft on; old trees are to be |. 


cut down within two inches of the ground, which will canſe 
A. multitude of ſuckers to riſe from the roots. When theſe 
are riſen half a yard, they are to be covered up with good 
_ earth a foot thick, and as ſoon as they have put forth roots, 
in winter, are to be conveyed into the nurſery, where, in a 
year or two, they will be ready to graft. Cherry flocks, 
plumb /tocks, and pear flocks, may be thus raiſed from ſuck- 
ers, as well as from ſtones or ſeeds ; but thoſe raiſed this lat- 
ter way are preferred. See FRu1T-tree, &c. 
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was a Frenchman firſt inriched our nation with it, f 
Frenchman firſt carried it abroad; and by an extra ord; 8 
effort of memory and imagination, made a loom 15 f 
on the idea he had formed thereof, in a voyage he . 
2 — r firſt ſet up in the year 1 656 * 
erved for the model of all thoſe ſince made i x 
land, Cc. zin France, Hal. 
Fulling of STOCK1NGs. See the article FuLLinG, 
STOCKS, in ſhip carpentry, a frame of timber 
ſts made a-ſhore, to build pinnaces, ketches, boats 
ſuch ſmall craft, and ſometimes ſmall frigates upon. 805 
SHIP and VESSEL. i ; 
Hence we ſay, a ſbip is on the flocks, when ſhe is hy.1.1 
STOICAL hy See the ak my pg n building, 
ST OICISM, the doctrines and opinions of Zenc? 
called ftoicks. See STOICKS, T ys follower, 
STOICES, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, the follower; of 
Zeno; thus called from the Greek, goa, portico, in regard 
Zeno uſed to teach under a portico, or piazza. See Por- 
TICo and PHILOSOPHY. x 
The author of this ſect, Zeno, was of Cittium, a town in 


and great 


ſuppoſed to have borrowed many of his dogmata from the 
Phœnician philoſophy, which many learned men maintain 
was, itſelf, borrowed from the Jewiſh : though it muſt be 
allowed, there appear as many things in the /toich philoſophy 
borrowed from Plato's and Socrates's ſchool, as from that gf 
Moſes. 
Zeno making a trading voyage from Cittium to Athens, 
richly freighted with Tyrian purple, was ſhipwrecked not 
far from port; upon which, we are told, conſulting the ora- 
cle how he ſhould beſt ſpend the reſt of his life, he was an- 
ſwered, e CuyyporiCuTo Tus vixpots, by becoming of the ſame 
colour with the dead upon which he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the ancient philoſophers ; and became a hearer of 


natural modeſty to give into the Cynic impudence, 

From Crates, he had recourſe to Xenocrates, then to Pole- 
mon; and at length began to think of inſtituting a new ſect. 
— To this purpoſe, a goa, portico, called from the pictures of 
Polignotus therein, the painted portico, was pitched on, 
Here, uſing to walk and philoſophize ; he was ſoon attended 
by a great number of diſciples, hence called Sr νj˖, Staci, 


Cyprus, inhabited by a colony of Phcenicians ; whence he i; 


Crates the Cynic. But Laertius tells us, he had too much 
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Brekers Srock, BROKER. He became exceedingly reverenced at Athens, for the probity 
Capital Srock, & See the articles 4 CAPITAL. and ſeverity of his life and manners, and the conſiſtency 
Pen Srock, PEN ftock. thereof with his doctrine; inſomuch that the Athenians de- 


STOCKFISH, or Srockrisch, in commerce, a kind of | creed him, when living, a golden crown, and uſed in du- 


dried, ſalted fiſh; of a greyiſh aſh-colour, only the belly 


ſomewhat whiter. See FISH. 

The commerce of /tockfih is very conſiderable in Holland, 
both from the great conſumption thereof in the country, and 
from their victualling their veſſels therewith. It is faid to 


take its name from being as hard ; as a och, or from its 


needing to be beaten with a ſtick, to fit it for eating. See 
FisHERY. 

» T OCKING, that part of the cloathing of the leg and foot, 
which immediately covers their nudity, and ſkreens them 
from the rigor of the cold. See SHOE. 1 

Anciently, the only /tockings in uſe, were made of cloth, or 
milled ſtuffs ſewed together; but ſince the invention of knit- 
ting and weaving /tockings of ſilk, wool, cotton, thread, 
c. the uſe of cloth Hocings is quite out of doors. 

The modern ftockimgs, whether wove or knit, are a kind of 
plexus's formed of an infinite number of little knots, called 
fitches, loops, or maſhes, intermingled in one another. 

Knit STOCKINGS are wrought with needles 'made of poliſhed 
iron, or braſs wire, which interweave the threads, and form 
the maſhes the /tocking conſiſts of. 

This operation is called knitting ; the invention whereof it 
were difficult to fix preciſely ; though it is commonly attri- 
buted to the Scots, on this ground, that the firſt works of 
this kind came from thence.—lIt is added, that it was on this 


bious times to depoſite the keys of the city with him: and 
after his death, conſecrated an altar to him. 


ed by Chryſippus, and he by Diogenes Babylonius, Antipa- 
ter, Panztius, and Poſſidonius among the — and by 
Cato, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the emperor Antoninus, c. 
among the Romans; and by Pantenus, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, among the Chriſtians, 

The Stoicks cultivated logics, phyſics, metaphyſics, Sc. but 
chiefly ethics.— The principle of their dogmata of the for- 
mer kinds, are as follows. 

That there are certain Leue, comprehenſions, (which 
others call xoryas evyorer, common notices, Or innate ideas, ot 
principles, and Cicero, inchoate intelligentiæ, beginnings of 
underſtanding) naturally found in the mind: that God is the 
ſeminal cauſe of the univerſe : that the world is an animal; 
which opinion the Stoicts maintained in common with the 
Platoniſts, by reaſon of God's inhabiting and informing every 
part thereof, in quality of an anima mundi. See ANIMA— 
That nature is an artificial fire, tending to generation: and, 
that the world is to be deſtroyed at laſt by a conflagration. 
See CONFLAGRATION. 1 | f 
For the morality of the Stoicks, it was couched much in pi- 
radoxes : as, that a wiſe man is void of all paſſion or pertur- 


| bation of mind: that pain is no real evil; but that a wiſe 


One of his chief followers was Cleanthes, who was ſucceed- - 


man is happy in the midſt of the ſevereſt torture: that a wile 
man is always the ſame, and always joyful : that none 5 
wiſe man is free; all others are ſlaves: that none but a Wit 
man is rich: that none but a wiſe man ought to be eſteem 

a king, magiſtrate, poet, or philoſopher : that all wiſe men 
are. great: that all things are a wiſe man's, who is 8 
with himſelf: that wiſe men are the only friends, and tie 


account, that the company of focking knitters eſtabliſhed at 
Paris 1527, took for their patron St. Fiacre; who is ſaid to 
have been the ſon of a king of Scotland. 

Noven Srockixds are ordinarily very fine: they are manu- 
factured on a frame or machine made of poliſhed iron; the 
ſtructure whereof is exceedingly ingenious, but withal ex- 
ceedingly complex, fo that it were very difficult to deſcribe | ; 
it well, by reaſon of the diverſity and number of its parts; | only lovers: that nothing ever happens to a wile So 2 
nor is it even conceived, without a deal of difficulty, when] yond expectation: that all virtues are inviolably — 4 
working before the face. || together: that all good things are equal, and _— 
The Engliſh and French have greatly conteſted the honour deſired; gnd that goodneſs admits of no increaſe or 
of the invention of the focking loom; but the matter of fact,, tion. 25 | Jifouted 2. 
waving all national prejudices, ſeems to be this, that it was | Whether virtue might be loſt or no, was ines & 5 575 ou 
a Frenchman firſt invented this uſeful and ſurprizing ma- | mong them? Chryſippus held it might, by drun — of 
chine ; who, finding ſome difficulties in procuring an exclu- | atrabilis ; Cleanthes, that it could not, co Fine 
five privilege, which he required, to ſettle himſelf at Paris, | firmneſs of the ara, compr ehenfions. called by 
went over into England, where his machine was admired, | ' They owned but one God ; whom, however, — * ch the 
and the workman rewarded according to his merit. various names, as Mind, Fate, Fupiter, &c. by and rel 
The invention thus imparted to the Engliſh, they became | did not mean various things; but various power 21 under 
ſo jealous hereof, that for a long time it was forbid, under | tions of the ſame things. Providence, they ou a naturd 
pain of death, to carry any of the machines out of the iſland, the name of Fate, which Chryſippus defines to each other 
or communicate a model thereof to foreigners.— But, as it] ſeries or compoſition of things mutually following eac by 
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| table nexus or tie, fixed from all eternity. 
NY — held, that the human ſoul ſurvived the body. 
0 Oc. 

T0 {4% 1 4 8 ſacerdotal ornament, wore by the 
Romiſh pariſh prieſts over the ſurplice, as a mark of ſuperi- 
ority in their reſpective churches. . 5 

„ The word is Greek, con, ſignifying a long robe, or veſt- 

ment. ; 
le is worn by other prieſts over the alb, at celebrating 
bo or in — it goes a- croſs the ſtomach : and 
by deacons over the left ſhoulder, ſcarf-wiſe. 

The flola is a broad ſwath, or flip of cloth or ſtuff, hang- 

ing from the neck to the feet, with three croſſes thereon.— 

The biſhops anciently pretended, that the pariſh prieſts were 

never to appear before them, but in their Holes. In Flanders 

and Italy, they always preach in Holes. It is ſuppoſed to be 

a repreſentation of the borders of the long robe worn by 

the Jewiſh high prieſts. | 

The „ela of the ancient Romans, Cc. was very different 
from that now in uſe : the former was a kind of robe fitter 
for women than men; though it was held a robe of honour 
among all nations. Kings themſelves ſometimes uſed it, and 
ſometimes heſtowed it as a reward of virtue. —_— 

Groom of the ' STOLE, the eldeſt gentleman of his majeſty's 
bed-chamber 3 whoſe Office and honour it is, to preſent and 
put on his majeſty's firſt garment er ſhirt every morn- 
ing; and to order the things in the chamber. Bep- 
chamber. , 

Order of the STOLE, an order of knights inſtituted by the kings 
of Arragon; though as to the particular author, or time of 
the inſtitution, we are in the dark, The firſt time we hear 
of it, is under Alphonſus V. who mounted the throne in 
1416. Juſtiniani takes it to have been inſtituted about the 

ear 1332. 

Orter of - e golden STOLE, a military order at Venice; thus 
called from a golden fole which the knights wear over the 
left ſhoulder, reaching to the knee, both before and behind, 
a palm and a half broad. None are raiſed to this order but 
the patricians or noble Venetians. Juſtiniani obſerves, that 

- the time of the inſtitution of this order is unknown. 

STOMACH, STOMAXOS, ventriculus, in anatomy, a hol- 

low, membranous, organical part of an animal, deſtined to 
receive the food after deglutition, and convert it into chyle. 
—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. d. d. h. See alſo 
Foop, Dicks TION, CHYLE, Oc. 
Its form is longiſh, compared by ſome to a gourd, by o- 
thers to a bag- pipe. It is ſituate in the epigaſtrium, de- 
clining a little further to the left than the right. Its up- 
per part is connected to the diaphragm, the bottom to the 
cawl ; the right fide to the duodenum, and the left to the 
ſpleen. 

t has two orifices, one at each end. The left orifice is pro- 
perly called 5o5uay ©, from roue, mouth; and alſo xapde : 
this is joined to the oeſophagus, of which it ſeems to be only 
a continuation. By this orifice, the aliments enter the ſto- 
mach, where being digeſted, they aſcend obliquely to the 
pylorus, or right orifice, which is united to the firſt of the 

inteſtines.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. 6. See alſo 

OxsoPHAGUs, and PyLoRus. . 

The flomach conſiſts of four membranes or coats: the firſt 


cularly upon the fibres of the next coat, and are to be ſeen 
plainly towards the pylorus : when the /tomach is diſtended 
with meat, theſe fibres become thick and ſhort. Whilſt they 
endeavour to reſtore themſelves by their natural elaſticity, 
they contract the cavity of the fomach for the attrition and 
expulſion of the aliments.— This coat is much larger than 
the reſt, being full of plaits and wrinkles, and chiefly about 
the pylorus : theſe plaits retard the chyle, that it runs not 
out of the ſtomach before it be ſufficiently digeſted. —In this 
coat, there are alſo a great number of ſmall glands which ſe- 
parate a liquor, which beſmears all the cavity of the fomach, 
and helps the concoction of the aliments ; for which reaſon 
this coat is called the tunica glanduleſa.— See Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig.” 2. lit. i. | 

The ſecond is much finer and thinner; it is altogether ner- 
vous; is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and is called nervo/a.—Sce 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. k. 

The third is muſcular, being made of ftreight and circular 
fibres: the ſtreight run upon the upper part of the fomach, 
between its ſuperior and inferior orifices ; and the circular 
run obliquely from the upper part of the /fomach to the bot- 
tom. Of theſe, the innermoſt deſcend towards the right 
tide, and the outermoſt towards the left; ſo that by their 
action, both ends of the fomach are drawn towards its mid- 
dle, and the whole is equally contracted : by their contrac- 


aliments is in great meaſure performed. 

The fourth tunic is common; it comes from the peritonæum. 
he Nomach ſends veins to the porta, and branches to the 
{trepiploica, accompanied with others of the cœliac; all 


Aus immediately under the fourth coat. 
e ei 
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and inmoſt is formed of ſhort fibres, which ſtand perpendi- 


tion and continual motion, the attrition and digeſtion of the | 


cight pair of nerves gives two conſiderable branches to | 


the Homach, which are ſpread much about the upper oriſice; 
by which it is rendered very ſenſible : whence alſo proceeds 
the great ſympathy betwixt the fomach, head, and heart; 
on account whereof, Van Helmont thought, that the foul 
had its ſeat in the upper part of the /omach, 

For the motion of the ST MACH; Dr. Pitt, in the Philoſephi- 
cal Tranſactions, acquaints us, that in difleCting a dog, he 
found the periſtaltic motion of the guts continued through 
the /omach ; the pylorus, which is uſually found as high as 
the diaphragm, being, in every undulation, brought below 
the very bottom of the fomach ; ſo that he could manifeſtly 
obſerve a conſtriction in the middle of the fomach, at every 
motion downwards, paſſing it in ſo as to be able to compreſs 
whatever was contained in its cavity. Theſe motions, he 
obſerves, were as regular as any he ever obſerved in the 
gutts; and adds, that he has fince obſerved the ſame in three 
others; whence one may ſafely enough conclude it holds of 
all, Sce PERISTALTIC. 

Hence, we eaſily ſee the reaſon of the quick diſtribution of 
the nouriſhment 3 the food being no ſooner opened by the 
drink and ſpittle, &c, than it has a free motion through the 
pylorus into the inteſtines, from this compreſſion in the mid- 
dle of the ftomach. See INTESTINES. 

Ruminating animals have four fomachs ; yet it is obſerved 
that ſome of theſe, which have four in Europe, have only 
two in Africa, probably by reaſon the herbs in Africa are 
more nouriſhing. See RUMINANT. | 
Birds that live ordinarily of ſeeds covered with a tough 
rind, have a kind of /fomach, called the crop, or gizzard, 
conſiſting of four large muſcles without-ſide, and a hard 
callous membrane within.—Such as live on fleſh, as eagles, 
vultures, &c, have only one. See CARNIVOROUSO, GRA- 
NIVOROUsS, Ec. 

STOMACHIC, ETOMAXKIOE, a medicine that ſtrength- 
ens the fomach ; and promotes the office of digeſtion. See 
STOMACH, and DIGESTION. 

Of this kind are wormwood, rhubarb, mint, maſtic, aloes, 
pepper, cinnamon, and aromatic bitters : good wine is alſs 
a ftomachic. | 

STOMACHIC, in anatomy, is applied to the arteries, veins, 
Sc. of the flomach ; called alſo ga/iric. See GasTRIC. 

The fomachic veins terminate in the trunk of the vena porta, 

and the ſplenic vein. See VEIN.— The fomachic arteries 

ariſe from the celiac, See Ax TERY.—The /tomachic nerves 
come from the eighth pair. See NERvE. 


STOMACHIC coronary, 5 CoaoNARV. 
STOMACHIC water, See the articles} WATER. 


STONE, in natural hiſtory, a hard, ſolid body, neither mal- 
leable, fuſible by fire, nor ſoluble in water; formed by ſuc- 
ceſſion of time, in the body of the earth. See Foss1L. 

For the origin and formation of Sroxks, M. Tournefort, on 
his return from the eaſt, in the year 1702, propoſed to the 

royal academy, a new theory. 
On a curious ſurvey of the famous labyrinth of Crete, he 
obſerved, that ſeveral people had engraven their names in 
the living rock, whereof its walls are formed; and, what 
was very extraordinary, the letters whereof they conſiſted, 
inſtead of being hollow, as they muſt have been at firſt (be- 
ing all cut with knite-points) were prominent, and ſtood. out 
from the ſurface of the rock, like ſo many baſlo-relievo's. 
See LABYRINTH. 
This is a phænomenon no otherwiſe accountable for, than 
by ſuppoſing the cavities of the letters filled inſenfibly, with 
a matter iſſuing from out of the ſubſtance of the rock; and 
which even iſſued in greater abundance than was neceſſary 
for filling the cavity. Thus is the wound made by the knife 
healed up, much as the fracture of a broken bone is conſo- 
lidated by a callus, formed of the extravaſated nutritious 
juice, which riſes above the ſurface of the bone: and this 
reſemblance is the more juſt ; as the matter of the letters 
was found whitiſh, and the rock itſelf greyiſh. 
Something very like it is obſerved in the barks of trees, 
wherein letters have been cut with the knife; ſo that the 
poet had reaſon to ſay, that the characters grew as the trees 
themſelves grew: creſcent illæ, creſcetis amores. 
M. Tournefort ſupports his opinion by ſimilar callus's appa- 
rently formed in ſeveral other ſones, which had re- united 
after, by accident, they had been broken. 
From theſe obſervations, it follows, that there are /ores 
which grow in the quarries, and of conſequence that are 
fed; that the ſame juice which nouriſhes them, ſerves to 
rejoin their parts when broken; juſt as in the bones of 
animals, and the branches of trees, when kept up by 
bandages 3 and, in a word, that they vegetate. See VEOE- 
TATION. | | 
There is, then, no room to doubt but that they are orga- 
nized ; or that they draw their nutritious juice from the 
earth. This juice muſt be firſt filtrated and prepared in 
their ſurface ; ' which may be here eſteemed as a kind of 
bark; and hence it muſt be conveyed to all the other 


the letters, was brought thither from the bottom of its roots; 
11 LI. | NOT 


"og highly probable, the juice which filled the cavities of 
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nor is there any more difficulty in conceiving this, than in 
comprehending how the fap ſhould paſs from the roots of 
our largeſt oaks, to the very extremities of their higheſt 
branches. | 
It muſt be owned, the heart of theſe trees is exceedingly 
hard; and yet thoſe of Braſil, called iron wood, guaiacum, 
and ebony, are much harder. Coral is as hard in the ſea as 
out of it; and ſea muſhrooms, which every body allows to 
grow, are true /tones, and ſo, like the common flones, are 
uſed in America to make lime of. 
None, we beliede, ever doubted that ſhells grow by means 
of a nutritious juice; and yet this juice 1s conveyed along 
the narrow canals of theſe exceſſively hard bodies, as well as 
through thoſe of plants, which are much leſs hard. See 
SHELL. | | 
Some /tones, then, muſt be allowed to vegetate and grow 
like plants : but this is not all ; probably they are generated 
in the ſame manner; at leaſt there are abundance of /tones, 
whoſe generation is inconceivable, without ſuppoling they 
come from a kind of ſeeds, wherein the organical parts of 
the /tones are wrapped up in little; as thoſe of the largeſt 
plants are in their grains. : ; 
The fones, called cornu Ammonis, lapus Judaicus, aſtroites, 
thoſe of Bologna, and Florence, the ſeveral kinds of pyrites, 
ſea muſhrooms, cryſtals of the rock, and an infinity of other 
ſtones, ſuppoſe their ſeveral ſeeds ; as much as muſhrooms, 
truffles, and various kinds of moſſes, whoſe ſeeds were never 
yet diſcovered. See MusnrRooM, CRYSTAL, CoRAL, 
r. | 
How ſhould the cornu Ammonis, which is conſtantly in fi- 
ure of a volute, be formed without a ſeed, containing that 
* ſtructure in little? who moulded it fo artfully? and 
where are the moulds ? Far from this, theſe kinds of „ones 
are found in the earth, like common flints. Nor were ei— 
ther moulds, or any thing like them, ever diſcovered. See 
CorRnu Ammonts. : 
M. Tournefort examines the ſeveral kinds of /fones above- 
mentioned, and finds them under the ſame neceſſity of ſeed. 
Again, that immenſe quantity of flints, wherewith the Crau 
of Arles is covered, is a ſtrong argument in behalf of this 
theory. 
The country there, ſor twenty miles round, is full of round- 
iſh flints; which are ſtill found in equal abundance, to what- 
ever depth you dig. M. Peireſc, who firſt propoſed the ge- 
neration of tones by means of ſeeds (though he took the 
word ſecd in a very different ſenſe from M. Tournefort) firſt 
brought this extraordinary campagne as a proof thereof, In 
effect, how could ſo many ſimilar flints be formed? There 
is no ſaying they are coeval with the world, without aſſert- 


ing at the ſame time, that all the /ones in the earth were 
produced at once ; which were to. go directly contrary to the | 


obſervations above. mentioned. - 

Among the ſeeds of „ones, M. Tournefort obſerves, there are 
ſome, which do not only grow ſoft by the juices of the earth, 
but even become liquid. "Theſe, then, if they penetrate the 
pores of certain bodies, grow hard, petrify, and aſſume the 
tgure or impreſſion of the body: thus what we call pect i- 
mites, conchites, mytulites, oftracites, nautilites, echinites, &c. 
are real „ones, the liquid ſeeds whereof have inſinuated into 
the cavities of the ſhells called pecten, concha, mytulus, oftrea, 
nautilus, echinus. 8 

On the contrary, if thoſe liquid ſeeds fall on flints, on ſhells, 
ſand, Sc. they incloſe thoſe ſeveral bodies, and fixing be- 
- tween them, form a kind of cement, which yet grows like 
other ones. It is highly probable that ſuch rocks as are 
only an aſſemblage of maſticated flints, have been formed by 
a number of theſe liquid ſeeds ; in like manner as the quarries 
full of ſhells : unleſs the rocks have envelloped theſe bodies 
in their growth. a 

He adds, that there are ſeeds of real fones incloſed in the 
ſpawn of certain ſhell-fiſh ; as well as that hard ſolid matter 
deſtined to the forming their ſhells. 

There is a particular kind of ſhell-fiſh, called phalas, which 
is never found any where but in the cavities of flints, which 
are always found exactly fitted to receive them. Now, it is 


highly improbable the fiſh ſhould come and dig ſuch a nitch 


to ſpawn in; it is much more likely, the tones they are found 
incloſed in, were at firſt ſoft; and that the matter they are 
formed of, was originally found in the ſpawn, in like man- 
ner as the matter which forms the egg-thell, is really found 
in the ſeed thereof. 

From the whole, he concludes, that the ſeed of ſlanes, and 
even of metals, is a kind of duſt which probably falls from 
them while they are alive, 2. e. while they continue to vege- 
tate as above. This duſt may be compared to the ſeeds of 
ſeveral plants, as thoſe of ferns, capillaries, moſſes, truffles, 
fe. which no microſcope ever yet diſcovered ; though their 
exiſtence is not at all to be doubted. See SEED. 

Probably, flints and pebbles are among ſlones, what truffles 
are among plants; nor is: this opinion new; Pliny aſſures 
us, that Theophraftus and Mutianus believed, that /fones 
produced /ones : and Gregory Nazianzen adds, that there 
were authors who even believed that ones made love, 
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STO 


For! nat exuyotor yas xe toes egen, Perm, G, 3 

M. Geoffroy accounts for the origin and ſormation * th, 
in a different manner. — He lays it down as a princi * ones, 
all fones, without exception, have been fluid; or 5a ! Gat 
ſoft paſte, now oy and hardened : witneſ the + 
wherein are found foreign bodies; witneſs ag 
tones, &c. wt > allo, figured 
On this principle, he examines the formation of the diffe 

kinds of /fones ; and ſhews, that the earth alone — 
the ſame, independent of all ſalts, ſulphurs, Cc. The 15 
tallic particles contained in flints, give them their = 


but theſe are only accidents : for proof of which wreck 
ſtances the ſapphires and emeralds of Auvergne, which I, 


all their colour by a moderate fire conſuming their metall 

parts; but without any damage to their tranſparence; * 

being hereby rendered mere eryſtals. n 

To view rock cryſtal, indeed, one would not take it fo 

earth; and yet earth it muſt be, nos water congealed 3 

ancients imagined. See CRYSTAL. 1 2855 

M. Geoffroy conceives two kinds of primitive particles in 

the earth.— IJ hoſe of the firſt kind, are exceedingly fine 

thin lamellæ, equal to each other, or nearly ſo. Now, when 
theſe meet together, from any cauſe whatever, in a ſufficient 
quantity; the regularity and equality of their figures deter- 
mines them to range themſelves equally and regularly; and 
thus to form a homogeneous compound, which is very hard 
from the immediate contact of the parts; and very alt. 
parent, by reaſon of their regular diſpoſition, which leave; 

a free paſſage to the rays of Tight every Way: and this is 
cryſtal. See CRYSTAL. 

The parts of the ſecond kind have all forts of irregular fi- 
gures; and muſt accordingly form aſſemblages that are much 
opaker and leis hard. Now eryſtal is formed wholly of parts 
of the firſt kind; and all other ones of a mixture of the 
two kinds of parts together: this mixture is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, in order to unite and bind together the parts of the 
ſecond kind, and give them a hardneſs and conſiſtence, 
without which they would only make a fand or duſt. 
Water, now appears the fitteſt vehicle, to carry the parts of 
the firſt kind. This is ſeen from ſeveral petriſying ſprings, 
which incruſtate the pipes through which their waters are 
conveyed, or even ſolid bodies laid in them for ſome time, 
The Water does not diſſolve thoſe earthy parts; it only keeps 
* in fuſion, as it does the juices wherewith plants are 
ed. 

This water, thus charged with earthy particles of the firſt 
kind, M. Geoffroy calls the foney, or cry/talline juice, where- 
of thoſe bodies are primarily formed. 

STONES are of various kinds, with regard to the places they 
are produced in: the moſt ordinary are under ground; o- 
thers in the bodies of men, and other animals ; others ſeem 
to be generated by the ſea, as pumice, &c. and others, the 
effect of a petriſying virtue in certain waters. See Pe TRE- 
FACTION, Sc. Of theſe, ſome ſerve ſimply for magnifi- 
cence, and ornament ; as all thoſe called, 

Precious STONES; which make the commerce of lapidaries 
and jewellers. See PREC1ous one, and GEM. 
Others, much uſefuller, if one might credit all the virtues 

attributed to them, are uſed in medicine; ſuch as bezoards, 
Jews /flone, eagles ſtone, &c. See BEZOARD, AETITES, 
Jupaicus, Ec. | | | 
Others, again, are ufed in painting; either to prepare co- 
lours from, by calcining and grinding them, or to be uſed 33 
crayons or pencils for deſigning : of which number are the 
Armenian „ene, black lead, ruddle, Sc. See ARMENIAN) 
RuppLEe, Ec. | 
Laſtly, much the greateſt quantity, and thoſe too of the moſt 
immediate and common ule, are thoſe employed in building; 
ſuch as free lane, marble, lime fone, fire fone, &c. See 

MARBLE, c. : 

For Free STONE, that dug in the peninſula of Portland, and 
thence called Portland ſtone, is much uſed; being ſofter and 

| whiter than Purbec gene, and is commonly raiſed out of the 
quarries in bigger blocks than that. 


Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a competent knowledge of the 17 
ture of the ſap or juice found in ones uſed in building, 9 
the laſt importance; the ſame ſtone dug out of the ſame 17 
ry at one ſeaſon, being found to moulder away in 4 e i 
winters, which dug at another ſeaſon, will brave the wel 
ther for many ages: and there are others, which, thoug! 
dug at the proper ſeaſon, yet make but ruinous building, 
uſed at an improper ſeaſon. | | ; 
The ſame author adds, that as there are ſome ſorts of _ 
which will decay in a few years, there are others will * 
have attained their full hardneſs in thirty or forty years, 
even much more. See PORPHYRY. | 1 
STONES are divided by biſhop Wilkins into vulgar, mid 
priced, and precious. „ 
+ Tae? ST 9 es, or ſuch as are of little price, are diſtinguiſ 
able by their different magnitudes, uſes,” and conſiſtence, 
the 


Greater 


Some alſo call Ryegate, or fire tone, free ſtone. See FRE. 
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STO 


Greater magnitudes of tone, uſed either about 
[ Buildings, 2 of Ry 

Is; chiefly being © 
7 — whether natural or factitious, 


N 


the workman, growing either in 


great maſſes, 
be ae - whether ſuch as are for their figure, 


| 4 | | fire, either the more common, which is leſs heavy; 


| | ſomething in it of a metalline mixture, 
ER bs 
| 3 J marcaſite, fire ſtone. 
| | | more round and even, 
4 pebble, thunderbolt. a 10 
Roof, or pavement, being of a laminated figure, either 
| natural, or factitious, | 
ſlate, 
5 3 tyle. 
(Metals, either for the 
ſharpening, or trying of them, 
a 6 ; whet ſtone, 
| touch ſtone. 
poliſhing, or cutting of them ; being either of a more 
| ſpongy and ſoft, or of a more hard conſiſtence, 
| pumice, 
7 | emery.. : 
Leſter magnitudes, either more, leſs, or minute, 
ſand, 
11 


gravel. 
2. Middle priced Srox Es, are either of a 
"ſhining politure, or capable of it; whether of a 
| c ſimple white colour, and more ſoft conſiſtence, 
I. alabaſter. | 
ſometimes white, ſometimes black or green, and ſome- 
times variegated with veins, growing in greater or leſſer 


maſles, | 
2 $ marble porphyry, 


agat, , 


* 


* 


gold colour upon blue, 
11. a $ Jaſpis, heliotrope, 
3 laziul, azure flone. 
er either Fo Q 5 
. whether natural or factitious, 


1 MK. 


| al, 
«| % Hes 
fifile into flakes, either greater or leſſer, | | 
p ſ 2 Muſcovia glaſs, iſing glaſs, ſpar, 
talc. 201 r. P 
Relation to metals, attracting iron, or making of braſs, 
load ſtone, 0 | 
cadma calaminaris. 
1 Incombuſtible nature, | 
; amiantus,  aſbeſtus. FER Wy 
Strange original; not being properly minerals, though uſually 
| reckoned amongſt them; but either a ſubmarine plant, 
or ſuppoſed to proceed from a liquid bitumen, 
g coral, coralline 
amber. [1 


3: Precious STONES 3 which ſee. under the article Precious 


flone. | pa. 57 
Bolonian STONE, _ 3 5 (BoLoNIAN. 
Calamine STONE, I CALAMINARIS. 
Eagles STONE, | 1 | AETITES. | 
Emery STONE, EMERY. 

Fire STONE, 3+ | FN . FIRE. 

Horſham STONE, | I HonsHANM. 
Jewiſh Sro mn. JI Jvpaicus. 
Infernal Sroxk, See the articles 9 Lays infernalis. 
Lime STONE, | _ | Lime fone. 
Philoſophers SToxE, 1 | PHILOSOPHERS. | 
Pumice Stone, Puurex. 
Roll rich Srox ks, ROII. 
Sangzine STONE, | | SANGUINE, 
Touch SToxE, | Toven. 

M bet Sroxx, | (Wurr /one, 


STONE, alſo denotes a certain quantity, or weight of ſome 


commodities. See WEIGHT. 


A flone of beef at London, is the iy of. - 
/ e quantity of eight pounds: 
in Herefordſhire, twelve pounds; in 2s Noch, ſixteen 
pounds. —A fone of glaſs is five pounds; of wax, eight 


pounds. 


A flone of wool (according to the ſtatute of 11 Hen. VI.) 
l en pounds; yet in ſome places it is more, 
in others leſs; as in Glouceſterſhire, fifteen pounds ; in He- 


5 to weigh fourte 


retordſhire, twelve pounds. 


Among horſe-courſers, a fone is the weight of fourteen | 


| pounds. 
Ceſting iu Sr oN E. See the article Cas ING. 


harder conſiſtence; not eaſily yielding to che tool of 


more knobbed, and unequal; uſed for the ſtriking of 


or leſs common, which is more heavy, as having 


| ſpotted with red, upon a greeniſh colour, or with ſpots of 


[ 


4 


* 


1 


. 
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Characters on STONES, CHARACTERS, 
Engraving on STONES, ENGRAVING, 
Face of a STONE, See the articles ) FACE- 

Painting on STONE, PAINTING. 
Sculpture in STONE, SCULPTURE» 
STONE of ſcandal, SCANDAL. 


STONE, in medicine, is the denomination of a diſeaſe, called 


alſo calculus, and lithiafis ; and, occaſionally, the gravel. 
See CALCULUs, GRAVEL, Cc. 
It conſiſts of a ſtoney concretion, formed either in the blad- 
der or kidneys 3 which prevents the diſcharge of urine, and 
occaſions violent pains. See BLADDER, and KiDntys. 
The /ffone, Etmuller ſays, is not a diſeaſe, but the product of 
a diſeaſe : the diſeaſe, . properly, is the lithiaſis, or the diſpo- 
ſition of the kidneys and bladder to generate /ones. 
The fone is generated, according to ſome authors, of the 
earthy viſcid parts of the blood, hardened, in courſe of time, 
by the heat of the kidneys ; much after the manner as brick 
is baked in a kiln.— Dr. Quincy ſuppoſes it generated of 
the harder parts of the urine, pent up by the ſtreightneſs of 
the ducts, and brought into contact and coheſion. —Etmuller 
aſcribes the /one, ſometimes to the ſtoney and metallic par- 
ticles of our foods and drinks, which the reins, through 
weakneſs and relaxation thereof, cannot eject; but more 
uſually to the unequal ſtrength of the kidneys : whence 
it is that we ſee one kidney breeds ſtones, the other remain- 
ing ſound. 5h 
The fone in the bladder, is firſt formed in the pelvis of the 
kidneys ; whence falling into the bladder, it becomes aug- 
mented by new lamellæ or coats. See PELv1s. 
The diagnoſtic ſigns of the tone in the kidneys, are, 1˙ A 
fixed, obtuſe pain in the region of the loins, appearing like 
a weight loading the reins. As the ene falls out of the pel- 
vis into the ureter, the pain is exceedingly acute and racking, 
which holds till either the fone be got into the bladder, or 
returned again to the pelvis. 2* An inflexibility of the ſpina 
dorſi, from the extenſion and compreſſion of the nerves. 
A ſtupor of the thigh and leg of that fide, from the con- 
* of parts. 4 A retraction of the teſticle. 5 A very 
ſmall quantity of urine, either thin and limpid, or bloody. 
But as ſoon as the /tone is got into the bladder, the urine 
becomes thick, turbid, blackith, and in great quantity, 
The diagnoſtics of the //fone in the blaader, are a ſenſe of 
heavineſs in the perinzum and inguinal region, a perpetual 
and troubleſome deſire of making water, which is followed 
with a ſharp pain, - principally in, the glans of the penis, 
whence a prolapſus of the anus. But the ſureſt way of find- 


ing it, is by the touch, viz. by thruſting the finger or a ca- 
theter up the anus. | | 


The cure of the ſtone, is either by a liquor that will diſſolve 
or break the concrete tone; ſo as it may be evacuated piece- 


meal: which is called a lithonthriptic; or by enlarging the 


capacity of the veſlels ; or by the operation. of cutting, called 
lithotomy. 


We have yet no aſſured lithonthriptic known, how many 
ſoever may pretend to it; the moſt noted, are Daffey's 


| elixir, Tipping's liquor, and Rogers's powder. See LI- 


THONTHRIPTIC, 


The moſt uſual cure is by cutting; the various manners 
'- Whereof, ſee under LiryHoToMy.—In ſome deſperate caſes, 


the lone has been known to make itſelf a way through the 
ſpinal muſcles. Hp | 

Dr. Liſter obſerves, that fones are found, not only in the 
bladder and kidneys, but alſo in the pituitary ducts, the 
brain, liver, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, and joints of the 


hands and feet; to which may be added, that in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, we have likewiſe. accounts of tones in 


the pineal gland, the heart, gall-bladder, &c. 

Stones are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, white, red, and 
yellow ; which laſt are the moſt uſual. _ | 
Deckers recommends calcined egg-ſhells as excellent in all 
ſuppreſſions of urine; Hamilton, linſeed oil; and Mr, 
Boyle, the herb arſemart. 


STONE-BLUE, a mineral preparation, properly called 


malt, See SMALT. 


| STONEHENGE, in antiquity, a famed pile or monument 


of huge ſtones on Saliſbury plain, fix miles diſtant from that 


city. It conſiſts of the remains of four ranks of rough fones, 


ranged one within another, ſome of them, eſpecially in the 
outermoſt and third rank, twenty foot high, and ſeven 


broad; ſuſtaining others, laid acroſs their heads, and faſtened 


by mortiſes: ſo that the whole muſt have anciently hung to- 
gether. | 
- 0% i are divided, as to the origin, uſe, ſtructure, &c, 
of this wonderful fabric. Moſt of them take the ones to 
be artificial, and to have been made on the 2 which 
ſeems the more probable, as we are pretty well aſſured the 
ancients had the art of making ones with ſand, and a ſtrong 
lime or cement; and as the /?ones ſeem. too big for land- car- 
riage; and yet are in a plain, which for ſome miles round 


__ ſcarce affords any ftones at all.—Inigo Jones, however, a 


better judge than moſt antiquaries, is poſitive that the fones 
are all, natural; and there is hardly any architect. or natura- 
lift who examines the grain of them exactly, but will wn 

Rats | "bla 


. 
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ns mind.—As to their unweildineſs, which is brought as an | 


argument againſt their being portable, it is without founda- 
tion; they being merely but trifles compared to many other 
flones which are known to have been thus carried. 
The legends give us various other accounts; ſome will have 
them brought miraculouſly by St. Patrick, from Ireland; 
others, Oc. 
As to its uſe, ſome antiquaries take it to have been an ancient 
temple of the Druids “; others, of the Romans, dedicated 
to Cuelus; in which they are confirmed by its having been 
open a- top. Others, reading the name, ſlone- hengiſt, main- 
tain it to have been a monument erected in memory of 
Hengiſt, the firſt general of the Saxons in England: others 
will have it a funeral monument, raiſed to that brave Ro- 
mano-Briton, Aurelius Ambroſius; to which opinion, ſome 
circumſtances of his actions, the ſtill remaining Latin name 
of the place (Mons Ambroſii) and that very ancient Welſh 
proverb, Mal gwaith Emrys, Like the work of Ambroſe, 
give ſome countenance, 
* Antiquaries are now pretty well agreed, that it was a Britiſh 
temple; and Dr. gwith thinks it might eafily be made 
probable, at leaſt, that it was dedicated to the ſun and moon. 
. Stukel. Stone-henge, a temple reſtored to the Britith Dru- 
ids.---Inigo Jones has given a fine ſcheme of the work, and 
ſtrives hard to perſuade the World, that it was Roman: but 
Dr. Langwith, who took his meaſures on the ſpot, aſſures us, 
he could by no means reconcile them with that ſcheme. 
STOOL, aluus, in medicine. A thing is ſaid to be voided 
by Hool, when it is diſcharged by the anus, or fundament. 
Sce ANUS. | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have inſtances of ſick 
perſons voiding factitious ſtones, balls, &c. by tool. See 


STR 


Thus hens, inſtead of flying from, will aſſau 

dle with their brood ; * before der den meg, 
fly, will frequently drop down before the dogs, 180 1 
then at greater diſtances, to dodge, and draw them * c b 
Py their young. With what concern do others bh 
about their young in places of ſafety ? and ; 
them for ſhelter 510 their ths wp e a 
Thus the oppoſum, Dr. Tyſon obſerves, has 

on purpoſe for the ſecurin 7 —— — — "ag 
and ſome ſay, the teats lie in it. The fame author 20. 
from Oppian, that the dog-fiſh, upon any ſtorm or d hk 
receives her young into her belly, which come 1 ci 
youu the fright is over. The ſquatina and glaucus Th 
Ike. i 

With what tenderneſs do others feek and e th 

their young, teach them to ſuck, 8 Mn * 
reſt, c. like ſo many nurſes, deputed by the Creator to 
take care of his creatures? and ſtill in proportion, as th 
grow up and become fit to look to themſelves, this Prax 
abates; and, at length, when no longer needed, "that 
extinct. Mr. Ray obſerves, that young doves are fed with 
meat firſt eat by the dam, and ſodden a-while in her prot 
lobe. And Cluſius obſerves, that the old ſemale Ethiopian 
takes no food but from the male, after this manner. 
The returns made by the young to the parent animal, When 
grown old, are not leſs conſiderable. Pliny ſays of rats, that 
they nouriſh their aged parents with eminent piety. 

St. Ambroſe, and after him Olaus Magnus, obſerve of the 
crane, that when the parents, through old age, are bereft of 
their feathers, and left half naked, their oftspring ſtand a- 
round them, and cheriſh them with their own feathers ; that 


af + .. A 
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they ſeek food for them; and when nature, as it often hap- 
pens, repairs their decays, and reſtores them to firength 
STOOMING of wine, the putting bags of herbs, or other | again, they take them up by turns, on their wings, and ha- 

ingredients into it. See Wixe, NopuLE, Saccurus, c.] bituate their unpractiſed limbs to their ancient art of flying, 
STOOPING, in falconry, is when a hawk being upon her | S FORM, in the military art. See As8AULT. 

wings, at the height of her pitch, bends down violently to |S TOVE, in building, a hot houſe or room. See Hypg- 

take the fowl. CAUSTUM, SUDATORY, FIRE, CHIMNEy, Ce. 
STOPS, i geo PorwTs. Palladio obſerves, that the ancients uſed to warm their rooms 
STOPPING, Lin grammar. B with certain ſecret pipes, which came through the walls, 
Saturday Srop. See the article SATURDAY. | conveying heat to ſeveral parts of the houſe, from one com- 
STORANX, or STYRAX, a reſinous, odoriferous gum, brought 


EXCREMENT. 
Cucking STOOL, See the article CUcK1NG. 


Le] 


en 


Liquid STORAX, is a kind of faQtitious reſin, of a greyiſh co- 


from Syria; whereof there are two, or three kinds: red ſto- 
rax, ſlorax calamita, and liquid ſtorax. 

Red or dry STORAX, called alſo Fews incenſe, is a gum or re- 
fin oozing out at an inciſion made in the trunk and biggeſt 
branches of a tree, called forax, not unlike our quince-tree, 
Its fruit is of the ſize of a filberd, and contains a white, oily 
kernel, of a ſmell perfectly like forax. 

It muſt be choſen in a maſs, of a reddiſh colour, ſoft and 
fat, and of an agreeable ſmell, bearing no reſemblance to 
liquid Horax.— That in cakes, in balls, &c. is all ſophiſti- 
cated ; and only a wretched compoſition of liquid forax, 
and the impurities of the true red forax, and other drugs. 
That in powder is ſtill worſe. 

Red ftorax is of ſome uſe in medicine; and is alſo uſed by 
the perfumers, and often ſubſtituted for frankincenſe. See 
FRANKINCENSE, | 

STORAX calamita, thus called from the ruſhes or quills, in 
Latin, calami, it was anciently brought in, is, by ſome, held 
to be only a compoſition of ſeveral excellent drugs; and a- 
mong the reſt, of red ſlorax, whence its name: * au- 
thors have generally taken it for a natural gum, different 


from the red forax. Hoffman's conjecture is, that it only | 


differs from the other in age; the /torax growing higher co- 
loured with keeping. | | | 
It muſt be choſen in fine white tears, very dry, and not 
bitter; ſometimes it is in reddiſh maſſes, full of theſe whitiſh 
tears, only mixed with a ruddy ſubſtance. | 
Theſe two kinds are eſteemed excellent pectorals, ſtomachics, 
and cephalics. 


lour, compounded of true forax, common reſin of the pine 
vil, and wine, beaten with water, into the conſiſtence of an 
unguent. 


The druggiſts alſo call it acte, to diſtinguiſh it, and ſell it 


for the better price. See STACTE. 
The beſt is that of Holland. It is eaſily kept in a cellar, by 


pouring water on it from time to time. It is an ingredient in | 
an unguent which experience has ſhewn to be excellent a- 


inſt the ſcorbutus, and 
STORE. Bill of Stores. 


rene, 


See the article BILI. 


STORGE, ETOPTH, a Greek term, frequently uſed by na- 


turaliſts, to ſignify that paternal inſtint, or natural affec- 
tion, which all, or moſt animals bear their young. See In- 
6TINCT, 5 ; 

The forge is an admirable principle implanted by the all-wiſe 
Creator throughout the animal world, for the preſervation 
thereof; and is governed by ſuch rules as make it beſt con- 
tribute thereto. By means of this, with what care and ala- 
crity do animals nurſe their young? and what dangers will 
they avoid for their ſecurity ? even the moſt timorous crea- 
tures, which at other times fly the face of men, dogs, &c. 


| 


— 


mon furnace. Whether this were a common cuſtom, ſays 

Sir Henry Wotton, or a curioſity, we cannot determine; 

but it was certainly, both for profit and uſe, far beyond the 

German foves. | A | 

STOVE, among confectioners, denotes a little cloſet well cloſed 

on all ſides, wherein are ſeveral ſtories or rows of ſhelves 

made of wiars one above another, for the drying of ſweet- 
meats. ** 

STOWAGE, in the ſea language, the putting of goods or- 
derly into the hold of a ſhip; the moſt ponderous and heavy 
next the ballaſt. © See HoLD. 

STRABISMUS, ETPABLEMOE, a diſorder of the eye, 
makes it look a-ſquint, either upwards, downwards, or awry. 
The ftrabiſmus conſiſts in a retraction of the ball of the eye, 
towards one ſide z occaſioned by a convulſion, or a pally of 
one of its muſcles. | | FEE, | 
Children are apt to acquire it through the careleſſneſs of their 


nurſes, in placing them always on the fame fide the light, or 


of any other remarkable object that occaſions them to turn 
their eyes that way. A £49097 SHOOT | 
To remedy it, care is to be taken, that the light, or other 
notable body, be placed on the other fide of them; or cl 
a maſk put on them, the holes whereof are ſo diſpoſed, # 
that to ſee through them, the 'child be obliged to turn his 
eyes the oppoſite way. 
STRAIGHT, Srxzichr, or STRAIT, in hydrography, 
a a narrow ſea, or gut, ſhut up between lands on either fide, 
and affording a 1 out of one great ſea into another. 
SEA and OCEAN, | 
The moſt celebrated freight in the world, is that of Gibral- 
tar, which is about one hundred and thirty miles long and 
twelve broad, joining the Mediterranean fea, with the At- 
lantic ocean. ee DIE ID | 
The frreights of Magellan, diſcovered in 1520, by F. ck 
gellan, were uſed ſome time, as a paſſage out of the no 5 
into the ſouth ſea; but ſince the year 1616, that the reiß 
of le Maire has been diſcovered, the former has been dil. 
uſed; both becauſe of its length, which is full three h 
miles, and becauſe the navigation thereof is very dangerous 
from the waves of the north and ſouth ſeas meeting here” 
and claſhing. 


Sound. See SounD.—That between England and 12 
Le pas de Calais, or the channel. — The ſtreigbts of Bab. 1 
mandel, of Wrigats, of Feſſo, of Anian, of Davis, and 
ſon, Re. 5 ; 3 

STRAIGHT is alſo uſed in geography, for an iſthmus, or d. 
of land between two ſeas; preventing the communi 
thereof. ae H Mus. | A 

STRAIGHT @rches, 2 RCH. 

STRAIGHT /fairs, See the articles | STAIRS. _ 

STRAIN, or SPRAIN, a violent extenſion of the ſinews d 


will, for the ſake of their young, expoſe themſelves. 
L 9 | 


{ 


tendons. of ſome muſcle, See e STR AINED 
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The freight at the entrance of the Baltic, is calle * | 
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«+ D ſugar. See the article SUGAR, | 
ST RAININ © 7 is the clarification of a liquor, by paſſing 
: it through a ſieve, or filtre. See FILTRATION. 1 
" The word is derived from the French, eftreindre 3 Will 
farmed from ex, out of; and Hringere, to preſs. 


STRAIT. See the article STRAIGHT. 


; 11s upon goods or veſſels by land or water. 
11 5 5 * is Shen fg is by tempeſt, or ill ſteerage, 
d ſo periſhes. 
* The . Send Kota the Saxon ſtrand, a ſhore or bank 
ſea, or a great river. | f 
STR ANGER, in ih; denotes a perſon who 1s not privy, 
or party, to an act. | ; 
ranger to a judgment, is he to whom a judgment 
* 2 : in Ahich ſenſe the word ſtands directly op- 
ſed to party, or privy. See PARTIES and PrIvyY. 
STRANGURY *, ZTPATTOTPIA, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
occaſioning a frequent and involuntary emiſſion of urine, in | 
very (mall 3 — as it were, drop by drop; with 
intenſe pain. See URINE. 
ger rs — is formed from the Greek, o7gay£, gutta, drop, 
and vgov, urine. 
The ftrangury ariſes from the too great acrimony of the 
urine, which vellicating the nervous parts of the bladder, oc- 
caſions a continual inclination to urine. 
New beer, and other liquors, not well fermented, uſually 
occaſion the frangury—The extreme ſharpneſs of the urine 
in the ffrangury, ſometimes produces an ulcer in the bladder. 
Some authors confound the ffrangury, which the Latins call 
urine ftillicidium, with the urine incontinentia.—The diffe- 
rence between them conſiſts in this, that in the former, the 
urine comes away with pain, in the latter without. The 
former proceeds from the acrimony of the urine ; and the | 
latter from a relaxation or palſy of the ſphincter of the blad- 
der, which cannot keep the neck thereof cloſe ſhut. Sce 
URrINE. 
STRAP, among ſurgeons, a ſort of band uſed to ſtretch out 
members in the ſetting of broken, or disjointed bones. See 
BAN DAGE. 2 2 | 
STRAPADO®, or STRAPPADO, a kind of military pu- 
niſhment, wherein the criminal's hands being tied behind 
him, he is hoiſted up with a rope, to the top of a long piece 
of wood, and let fall again almoſt to the ground; fo that b 
the weight of his body in the ſhock, his arms are diſlocated. 
— Sometimes he is to undergo three /rapado*s, or more. 


fies the ſame ; and which is ſuppoſed to come from the old 
proverb eſtreper, to break, extirpate ; or from the Italian 
ftrajpata, of the verb ftrappare, to wrelt by force, 8 
STRAT A, in natural hiſtory, the ſeveral beds, or layers of 
different matters, whereof the body of the earth is compoſed. 
Sce EARTH. | 
The rata include all the layers of earths, minerals, metals, 
ſtones, Sc. lying under that upper tegument or ſtratum, the 
turf, or mould. See Fossit, MixRRAL, METAL, Oc. 
The time when thoſe ſeveral rata were laid, was, doubtleſs, 
at the creation; unleſs, with ſome great naturaliſts, as Steno, 
Dr. Woodward, &c. we ſuppoſe the globe of the earth to have 
been diſſolved by the flood. See DELUGE, 
At that time, ſays Mr. Derham, whenever it was that the 
terreſtrial globe was in a chaotic ſtate, and the earthy parti- 
cles ſubſided, then theſe ſeveral beds were repoſited in that 
commodious order, wherein they are now found ; and that, 
as is aſſerted, according to the laws of gravity ; the lower 
fill hcavier than the upper. | 
But Dr. Leigh, in his . Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, ſpeak- 
ing of the coal-pits, denies the /?rata to lie according to the 
laws of gravitation; obſerving that the rata there, are firſt 
a bed of marle, then free- ſtone, next iron- ſtone, then coal, 
or channel mire, then ſome other Hrata, then coal again, &c. 
This determined Mr. Derham to make a nicer enquiry into 
the matter ; accordingly, in 1712, he cauſed divers places to 
be bored, laying the ſeveral rata by themſelves ; and after- 
wards determined very carefully their ſpecific gravity. The 
reſult was, that in his yard, the frata were gradually ſpecifi- 
cally heavier and heavier, the lower and lower they went ; 
but in another place in his fields, he could not perceive any 
difference in the ſpecific pravities. 4 
Acquainting the Royal Society therewith, their operator Mr. 
Haukſbee, was ordered to try the Hrata of a coal-pit, which 
he did to the depth of thirty frata : the thickneſs and' ſpeci- 


tfephical Tranſa&ims ; and from the whole makes this infe- 
rence, that it evidently appears, the gravities of the ſeveral 


mixed by chance. See V tix and Coat. 


raWing up an army, or any part of it, in any given geome- 
trical figure; and of expreſfing the number of men contain- 


3nd, or at any diſtance aſſigned. Harris. 
The word is formed from the Greek 
number, and ue re, meaſure. 


STRATEGEM'®, STP \THIHMA 


* The word is formed from the Franch «/trapade, which figni- | 


hc gravity of each whereof, he gives us in a table in the Phi- 


firata are in no manner of order; but purely caſual, as if | 


STRATARITHMOMETRY *, in war, the art ef 


ea in ſuch a figure, as they ſtand in array, either near at | 
2 TTEXT3%05, army, 4 0 4%, 


\, a military wile; or a 


device in war, for the ſurprizing, or deceiving an enemy. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, reaTwyew, | lead or 
command an army. 


- The ancients dealt mightily in frat-gems ; the moderns wage 


war more openly, and on the fquare.—Frontinus has made a 
collection of the ancient rategems of war, 


STRAND and fiream, in ancient cuſtoms, a freedom from [STRATEGUS, ETPATHTOS, in antiquity, an officer a- 


mong the Athenians, whereof there were two choſen yearly, 
to command the troops of the ſtate. See CarTain, GEN ER“ 
RAL, &c. See alſo AgRCHIsTRATEGUS. 

Plutarch fays, there was one choſe from out of each tribe, 
but Pollux ſeems to ſay, they were choſe indifferently out of 
the people. It was the people th emſelves made the choice; 
and that on the laſt day of the year, in a place called Pynx. 
The two ftrategi did not command together; but took their 
turns, day by day; as we find from Herodotus and Corne- 
lius Nepos. Sometimes, indeed, as when aperſon was found 
of merit vaſtly ſuperior, and exceedingly famed in war, the 
command was given to him alone : but it was ever a rule, 
not to put any perſon in the office, but whoſe eſtate was in 
Attica, and who had children, that there might be ſome 
hoſtages, and ſecurities for his conduct and fidelity, | 


STRATIFICATION, 5$STRATIFICATIo, in chymiſtry, 


the arrangement of different matters, in ſeveral ſtrata or lay- 

ers, alternately 3 called alſo by the Latins, fratum ſuper 

ſtratum ; and marked in books of chymiſtry with $$ 8. 

This operation is uſed in calcining of minerals or metals with 

ſalts or other matters. See CALCINATtON. 

To purify gold by cæmentation, th-y ſtratify laminæ, or 

plates of gold in a crucible, with a dry paſte called cæment. 

Sce CAXMENT and CAMENTATION, 

STRAY. See the article EsTRAy, 

STREA M-azchor, is a- ſmall anchor made faſt to a flream- 
cable; for a ſhip to ride by in gentle ſireams, and in fair 

weather, See ANCHOR. 

STREAM=-works, are certain works in the tin-mines, when 


the miners follow the veins of metal, by cutting trenches, 
Sc. See Tin, | | 

STREIGHT. See the article STRAIGHT. 

STRENYZE, in antiquity, new years gifts; preſents made out 
of reſpect on new=year's day; as a happy augury for the en- 
ſuing year. See New Year's Hay. 

The ancient lawyers derive the word hence, That theſe pre- 
ſents were only given viris ſtrenuis; Symmachus adds, that 
the uſe hereof was firſt introduced by king Tatius, Romu- 
lus's colleague, who received branches of vervain gathered 
in the ſacred prove of the goddeſs Strenia, as a happy preſage 
of the beginning year. A | 
Anciently, a pound of gold was given to the emperors every 
new-year's day, by way of ſtrena.— Du Cange obſerves, that 
ſtrina, or ſtrinnũ, denoted a kind of tribute which the peo- 
ple of Dalmatia or Croatia payed to the Venetians, or to the 
kings of Hungary, whom they obeyed voluntarily. 
STRENGTH, vis. See Foxck and Power. 

The 2 of different animals of the ſame ſpecles, or of 
the ſame animal at different times, are demonſtrated to be 
in a triplicate proportion of the quantities of the maſs of their 
blood : the whole ſtrength of an animal, is the force of all 
the muſcles taken together ; therefore, whatever increaſes 


ſerving digeſtion, as well as others. See MuscLE. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the truth of this, the quantity of blood 
may be increaſed in ſuch circumſtances, as to abate the 


being deſtroyed, wonderfully leſſens the ſtrength. The ſud- 
den ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, though it increaſes the quan- 
oy of the blood, as it muſt conſiderably do, by Sanctarius's 


matter, being what ought to be evacuated, fo alters the tex- 
ture of the blood, as to make it unfit for muſcular motion. 
Suppoſe the increaſe of quantity to be connected with an ex- 
traordinary viſcidity, the quantity of ſmall ſeparable parts 
decreaſing, as the viſcidity increaſes, the quantity of animal 
ſpirits ſeparated in the brain, will be lefs; and the tenſion of 
the fibres being in proportion to the animal ſpirits forced into 
them, they will not be able to counterpoiſe the great weight 
of the blood, and ſo the ſtrength will be diminiſhed. 

Bellini proves, that if the blood be ſo vitiated, as to increaſe 
or diminiſh /trength ; it amounts to the fame as if the blood 


niſhed in the ſame proportion: ſo that the blood, when vi- 
tiated, may ſo impair the ſtrength of the muſcles, as even to 
ſpoil digeſtion ; and yet in ſome caſes, it may be ſo vitiated, 
as to help digeſtion, and increaſe ſtrength. | 
M. de le Hire, in a calculation of the ſtrength of a man in 
drawing and bearing, ſhews, that the /trength of an ordina- 
ry man walking in a horizontal direction, and with his body 
|  inclining forwards, is only equal to twenty-ſeven pounds; 
which is much leſs than one would have imagined. 

He adds, that'this force would be much greater, if the man 
were to walk backwards; and that it is for this reaſon, the 
watermen fetch their oars from before, backwards: and 
though he obſerves, the gondoliers of Venice fetch them the 
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contrary way, yet this is, becauſe they chuſe to Joſe the ad- 
1 · ·· 29 ER © vantage 


ſtrength, increaſes the force of all the muſcles, and of thoſe 
ſtrength. The equilibrium between the blood and veſſels 


culation, yet it leſſens the ſtrength ; becauſe the retained 


were in a natural ſtate, but its quantity increaſed or dimi- 


— 
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vantage of ſtrengih, to have that of ſeeing the place they are 
going to, in the numerous turns and canals they there meet 
withal. 

It is known by experience, that a horſe draws, horizontally, 


as much as ſeven men; conſequently, his ſtrength will be 
189 pounds. A horſe, as to puſhing forwards, has a great 


advantage over a man, both in the ſtrength of its muſcles, | 


and the diſpoſition of the whole body; but the man has the 
advantage over the horſe in aſcending, M. de la Hire ſhews, 
that three men laden with 100 pounds a-piece, will aſcend a 
retty ſteep hill with more eaſe and expedition, than a horſe 
Londen with 300 pounds. 
Hakewell furniſhes us with abundance of inſtances of extra- 
ordinary ſtrength : Clunher, provoſt of the great church of 
Meſnia in 1522, carried a pipe of wine out of the cellar, 


and laid it in the cart. Mayolus ſaw one hold a marble pil- 


lar in his hand three foot long, and one in diameter, which 
he toſſed in the air, and catched again like a ball. A little 
man of Mantua, called Rodamas, could break a cable. — Er- 
nando Burgh fetched up ſtaizs, an aſs laden with wood, and 
threw both into the fire. At Conſtantinople, in 1581, one 
lifted a piece of wood which twelve men could ſcarce raiſe ; 
then lying all along, bore a ſtone which ten could but juſt 
roll on him.—G. of Fronſbergh, baron of Mindleheim, could 
raiſe a man off his ſcat with his middle finger, and ſhove a 
cannon out of its place, Cardan ſaw a man dance with two 
men in his arms, two on his ſhoulders, and one on his neck. 
Patacona, captain of the Coſſacks, could tear an horſe-ſhoe ; 
and the ſame is reported of the late Auguſtus king of Poland. 
On Putney Common, is a ſtone with an inſcription, men- 
tioning a man, who in that place out-drew five horſes in his 
own team.—A gigantic woman of the Netherlands, could 
lift a barrel of Hamburgh beer. Mr. Carew had a tenant 
that could carry ſix buſhels of wheat in meal (of fifteen gal- 
lons meaſure) with the lubber a-top of it. And J. Roman 
of the ſame country, could carry the carcaſs of an Ox. See 
Hakewell's Apology, p. 238. 

STRENGTHENERS, correborants, ſuch medicines as add 
to the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids. See 80 LI DS and 
STRENGTH. 

Strengtheners differ from cordials, as a bandage does from 
a fleſh-bruſh : the latter are ſuch as facilitate and drive on 
the vital actions; but the former, ſuch as confirm the ſta- 
mina, and maintain the ſolids in ſuch a condition, as to ex- 
ert themſelves into action on all proper occaſions, with th 
greateſt force and vigour. See CoRDIAL. | 
The continual waſte, which conſtant motion makes in the 

_ Conſtitution, were it not for frequent and proper ſupplies, 
would ſoon wear the body quite out. The attritions and 
abraſions of the circulating fluids, would quickly carry away 
the canals in which they circulate, were not ſomewhat fur- 
niſhed in their compoſition, which is ſuited to fall into, ad- 
here with, and recruit that which is waſhed off. And thoſe 
particles muſt be much more diſpoſed ſo to do, whoſe adhe- 
ſions are greateſt, when once they come into contact; ſuch 
are thoſe of bodies we call glutinous, and which eaſily form 
themſelves into jellies, and ſuch like conſiſtences: for the 
parts of ſuch bodies are very light, by the over- proportion 
of their ſurfaces to their ſolidities, whereby their motions 
are-both more languid, when in circulation ; and when they 
ſtop, their coheſions will be much the ſtronger, with what- 


ſoever they happen to fall into contact. See NUTRITI1ON. 


Medicines of this tribe, are therefore of great ſervice in hec- 
tics ; where the ſwift motion of a thin, ſharp blood, wears 
away the ſubſtance of the body, inſtead of nouriſhing it : 
for they not only retard the inordinate motion, but give ſuch 
a — — and conſiſtence to the juices, as fits them alſo for 
nouriſhment.— There are likewiſe other cauſes, which may 
weaken the ſolids, by admitting, or occaſioning them to re- 
lax too much. | 
Whatſoever therefore acts as a ſtimulus, and criſps and cor- 
rugates the fibres into a more compacted tone, which moſt 
_ auſtere and pointed bodies do, will remove ſuch weakneſs, 
and increaſe ſtrength : and as too much moiſture may alſo 
contribute to ſuch a relaxation, what has no other quality 
but that of abſorbing, and drying up ſuch ſuperfluous humi- 


dities, may deſerve, though accidentally, to come under this | 


denomination. See Fine, Cc. 

STRETCH. When at ſea, they are going to hoiſt the yard, 
or hale the ſheet ; they ſay, fAretch forward the ſheets : mean- 
ing, that the part which the men are to hale by, ſhould be 
put into their hands, in order to their haling. 

S IRI, in the ancient architecture, the lifts, fillets or rays 

which ſeparate the ſtriges or flutings of columns. See STR1- 
GES and FLUTENG. 1 | 

STRIZ, among naturaliſts, denote the ſmall grooves or chan- 
nels in the ſhells of cockles, ſcollops, &c. | 

STRICTOR, in anatomy, the ſame as ſphincter. See 


SPHINCTER. 


STRIGES, in the ancient architecture, are what in the mo- 


dern we call futings, See FLUTING. = 
They were thus denominated, as being ſuppoſed to have been 
originally intended to imitate the folds or plaits in womens 


| robes; which the Latins call /rige.—The fillets or ſpaces | 
between them, were called ri. See STRIA. | 


SIR 


STRIKE, or STRYKE, a meaſure, containing f 
two of which makea quarter. See Bus HEI 1 ee 
A STRIKE of flax, is as much as can be heckled at one han 175 
STRIKE, is a ſea word yariouſly uſed.— When +a ſkip in - 
fight, or upon meeting with a man of war, lets down a 
lowers her top-ſails, at leaſt half-maſt high; they ſa Sy 
flrikes : meaning, ſhe yields or ſubmits, or Pays her 4. e 
to that man of war, as ſhe paſſes by. See FLAG. * 
_ a top-maſt is to. be taken down, they fay, frik 
op-maſt. 
And when any thing is let down or lowered into the hald 
they call it ſtriking down into the hold. of hy 
Alſo, when a ſhip touches ground in a ſhoal-water, they 
ſay, /he ſtrikes. 
STRIKE @ hull, See the article HULL. 
STRIKING.—The puniſhment appointed by our laws, for 
ſtriking within the king's court, whereby blood is drawn, is 
that the criminal ſhall have his right-hand ſtruck off, in , 
moſt fad and ſolemn manner. 
For ſtriking m We/tminſter-Hall, while the courts of juſtice 
are ſitting, the puniſhment is impriſonment for lite, and for. 
feiture of one's eſtate. 
STRIKING watch, See the article WArck. 
STRING, in muſic. See the article Chop. 
If two firings or chords of a muſical inſtrument only dif; 
in length; their tones, that is, the number of vibration; 
they make in the ſame time, are in the inverſe ratio of their 
lengths. | 1 
If they only differ in thickneſs, their tones are in the inverſe 
ratio of their diameters.— As to the tention of. rings, to 
meaſure it regularly, they muſt be conceived ſtretched or 
drawn by weights; and then, cæteris paribus, the tones of 
two ftrings are in a direct ratio of the ſquare roots of the 
weights which ſtretch them, that is, e. gr. the tone of a 
firing ftretched by a weight, 4, is an octave above the tone 
of a firing, ſtretched by the weight 1. 
It is an obſervation of an old ſtanding, that if a viol or lute- 
firing be touched with the bow, or hand, another ring on 
the ſame, or another inſtrument, not far from it, if in uni- 
ſon to it, or in octave, or the like, will at the fame time 
tremble of its own accord. See UNISON. | 
But it is now found, that not the whole of that other ring 
doth thus tremble ; but the ſeveral parts, ſevetally, accord- 
ing as they are uniſons to the whole, or the parts of 
the firing ſo ſtruck. Thus ſuppoſing A B 
AB to be an upper octave to 4 c, and _ . 
therefore an uniſon to each half of it 13 2 
ſtopped at 5. | | 
If while a 5 is open, A B be ſtruck, the two halves of thi 
other, that is a b and 6 c will both tremble ; but the middle 
point will beat reſt ; as will be eaſily perceived, by wrapping 
a bit of paper lightly about the. ftring a c, and removing it 
ſucceſſively from one end of the ftring to the other. In le 
manner, if A B were an upper twelfth to @ c, and conſe- 
quently, an uniſon to its three parts@ 1, 1 2 and 23 1 ac 
being open, A B be ſtruck, its three parts @ 1, 12M 4 
will ſeverally tremble; but the points 1 and 2 remain at ren. 
This, Dr. Wallis tells us, was firſt diſcovered by Mr. Wi 
lian Noble of Merton college ; and after him by Mr. T. K 
ot of Wadham college, without knowing that Mr. Noble 
Fad obſerved it before. To which we may add, that M. 
Sauyeur, long afterwards, propoſed it in the Royal ered 
at Paris, as his own diſcovery, as it is like enough it mig t: 
but upon his n e by ſome of the members ”= 
preſent, that Dr. Wallis had publiſhed it before, he imme 
ately reſigned all the honour thereof. 17 
STRINGEN T—Line of Defence S RINðGENT. Sec 4 
STRING-HALT, a ſudden twitching or ſnatching + — 
an horſe's hinder leg, much higher than the other, 25 a ed 
trod on needles ; generally befalling only the beſt me : 
horſes, and ranked in the number of ſpavins. See * 
It frequently happens upon taking cold, after hard ri he 
ſore Labour; eſpecially upon waſhing him when too b 
which chills the blood, and ſo benumbs the ſinews, as 
take away the ſenſe and feeling of the member. "HEM 
To cure it, the middle vein is taken up above and * a 
neath the thigh 3 under which is found a /?r1"g, _— 
be cut away, and the part anointed 70 butter and 
STRIPED falt, f TALK» 
STRIPED . See the articles 3 VELVET, _ "IM 
STROAKING, a method of cure which ſome people 2 
given into, in certain diſeaſes, conſiſting in 2 Mere wy x 
tion of the hand to the part affected, in the way of 
or rubbing. See EviL. ; 1 
That friction has very conſiderable uſes in many diſeaſes, 
allowed. See FRIC T ION. * 
E 


the 


But, as to the particular efficacy of the freak of part! * 
perſons; we ſee little foundation for it in nature. * 
rience, indeed, ſeems to, ao ſome ; to which we do! 
well know what to object. f "EI 
Mr. Thoreſby, in the Philoſophical TranſatH19ns, gives ſeven 
remarkable inſtances of cures performed by 2 being 


ſeized with a violent pain in his head and neck bo 


% 


| Aroaler, M. Greatrix. Mr. Thoreſby's own m_ Gre 
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; cidentall; thither gave immediate eaſe to his N 
3 = 7 it with his hand : he then fell to 


* whence the pain immediately fled to his 
ry e he purſued 1 with his hand to the knee, 
— thence to the leg, ancle, foot, and at laſt to the great 
toe, where it grew more violent; but upon rubbing there, 
it vaniſhed. : Es 
Another relation of the ſame author having great pain and 
weakneſs in her knees, which occaſioned a white (welling ; 
that had hung to her ſeveral years, in ſpight of all means ; 
the ſame /troaker rubbing both her knees, gave her preſent 
eaſe; the pain flying downwards from his hand, till he 
drove it out of the toes : after which the ſwelling ſoon went 

ſolutely away. | 
* Thats oe various other like inſtances, all among 
his acquaintance z and adds, that when Mr, Greatrix ftroaks 
only tor pains, he uſes nothing but his hand; but that for 
ulcers, or running ſores, he uſes ſpittle on his hand or 


ers. 

TNOBUATEs dinum. See VINUM. 

STROPBEE, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a ſtanza, or 
certain number of verſes including a perfect ſenſe ; ſucceed- 
ed by another, conſiſting of the ſame number and meaſure 
of verſes, and in the fame diſpoſition and rhythmus, called 
antiſtrophe. See Ax TISπ ROHR. 


What the couplet is in ſongs, and the ſtanza in epic poetry; 


firophe is in odes. See COUPLET and STANZA. 

The word is Greek, Seen, formed from geg, I turn; be- 
cauſe at the end of the /trophe, the fame meaſures returned 
again; or rather, as the term related principally to the muſic 
or dancing, becauſe at firſt coming in, the chorus, or the 
dancers turned to the left, and that meaſure ended, the 


turned back again to the right. ; 
8 See the articles 3 9 


STRONG place, 
STRONG pulſe, PULSE. 
STRUCTURE, in architecture. See BuilDinG. 
STRUMA*, in medicine, tumours ariſing moſt uſually on | 
the neck and throat; called alſo ſcrophulæ, and, popularly 
the evil, or king's evil, See EvII. | | 
* The word is Latin, formed, as ſome will have it, a fruends, 


becauſe they grow inſenſibly, flructim aſſurgunt.--T he Greeks | 
call them yorpadss, ſores. 


STRYKE. See the article STRIKE. | 

STUC®, or STucco, in building, a compoſition of white | 
marble pulveriſed and mixed with plaiſter or lime ; the whole | 
ſifted, and wrought up with water ; to be uſed like common 
plaiſter. See PLAISTER, Cc. 


* This is what Pliny means by marmoratum opus; and albarium | 


2 us. See Mosaic, Oc. | 
Of chis are made ſtatues, buſts, baſſo relievo's, and other 
ornaments of architecture. See STATUE, c. 

STU ES. See the article Sr EW«IS. 

STUFF, in commerce, a general name for all kinds of fa- 
brics of gold, ſilver, filk, wool, hair, cotton or thread, 
manufactured on the loom; of which number are velvets, 
brocades, mohair, ſattins, taffetys, cloths, ſerges, &c. See 
CLoTH, VELVE T, BROc ADE, &c. ; 

STUFF is particularly ufed, for certain kinds of flight woolen 


ſtuffs, uſed principally for linings and womens wear; as lin- 


ſeys, rateens, O&c. 

Bleaching of STUFFS, BLEACHING. 

Croſs-grained STUFF, : See \Croro-onamey 

Fulling of Srurrs, | FULLING. 

STUM, the flower of wine ſet a working. See Wine, | 
MusT, FERMENTATION, &c. 
Hence to tum, is to put certain ingredients into ſick and | 
decayed wine, in order to revive it, and make it briſk. 

STUMBLING, in the manage, &c. a vice in a horſe, ei- 
ther natural or accidental, 

The natural ariſes from the ſinews of the fore. legs being 
ſomewhat too ſtraight, which cramps the horſe, and pre- 
vents his uſing his legs with the neceſſary freedom and nim- 


bleneſs.— The way to cure them, is to cut him of the cords, | 
7. e. to make a lit on the top of his noſe, and with a cor- |, 


net, to raiſe up the great ſinews, to cut them aſunder, and 
heal them up again with a proper falve. 


The accidental ariſes from a ſplint, wind-gall, being foun- | 'Th 


_ dered, pricked, ſtubbed, gravelled, &c. 


S TUNG. Aader STUNG. See the article AppERSTUNG. 


ST UPA. See the article STUPHA. 


STUPEFIERS, in medicine, the ſame as narcotics, and 


opiates. See NARCOTIC and OpIATE. 


 STUPHA, STUPA, STUPE ſometimes denotes a fomenta- | 


tion. See FOMENTATION. 


STUPOR, a numbneſs, occaſioned by any accidental ban- | 


dage that ſtops the motion of the blood and nervous fluids, 
or by a decay in the nerves, as in a palſy, &c. | 
STYGIAN lHiquors; a term which ſome chymiſts apply to 
the corroſive acid ſpirits, as aqua regia, from their efficacy 
in 29 9 or diſſolving mixt bodies. See SI RIT, AQUA 
regia, &c, | gg | 
STY LE, ETTAOE, a kind of bodkin, wherewith the anci- 
ents Wrote on plates of lead, or on wax, &c. and which is 


I LY 


This is the origin of all the other ſignifications of the fame 
word in Engliſh. 

STYLE, STYLUS, in chirurgery, denotes a long ſteel inſtru- 

ment, which goes diminiſhing to a point at one end, ſo as 
to be of a conical form ; ſerving either to expand and open, 
or to be thruſt into a part. 
The /yle is frequently uſed to be thruſt in red-hot, in can- 
nulz, and to be pulled out again, immediately : it is put in 
and drawn out ſucceſſively, as often as is neceſſary, In or- 
der to do this, it is, good to have two /tyles, to be put in al- 
ternately. See CANNULA, 

STYLE, in dialling, denotes the gnomon or cock of a dial, 
raiſed in the plane thereof, to project a ſhadow. See Gno- 
MON. 

STYLE, STYLUS, in botany, the part riſing up in the middle 

ot a flower, and bearing, by its lower part, on the rudi- 
meat of the fruit, or ſeed. 
This, we more uſually call the pi] : though Bradley makes 
a diſtinction; calling it /ty/e when it is only joined or conti- 
guous to the ſeed or fruit; and piſtil when it contains the 
ſeed or fruit within it; as the ovary does the egg. See 
PisTIL, 

STYLE, in matters of language, is a particular manner of de- 
livering a man's thoughts in writing, agreeably to the rules 
of ſyntax; or, as F. Buffer more accurately defines it, the 
manner wherein the words conſtructed according to the laws 
of ſyntax, are arranged among themſelves, ſuitably to the 
genius of the language. See LANGUAGE. | 
This definition fixes the notion of /ty/e, to ſomething deter- 
minate, which before was very vague and arbitrary; whence 
many authors, even of note, confounded it with ſyntax it- 
ſelf. See SYNTAX. | 
From the definition, it appears, that ye ſuppoſes or in- 
cludes the ſyntax 3 and that ſyntax does not extend fo far as 
ſtyle : for the ſyntax may be very juſt, where the ſcyle is 
wretched, were it only in this example: God always 
„ rewards with great fidelity, and greater liberality, the 
juſt: or this, There is no body, who more than I ho- 
„ nour you.“ | | 
The regimens and terminations of each word, are perfectly 
juſt in each of theſe phraſes : there is no fault then, in the 

ſyntax; but there is ſomething wanting in the arrangement 

of the words, to ſuit them to the genius of the language; 
there is a fault then, in the /?yle. 

Indeed, againſt what particular rule of grammar the fault is 

committed, it is ſcarce poſſible to determine preciſely ; the 

taſte and uſe of a language being ſo exceedingly delicate and 

precarious. It is true, a fault in ſtyle, is not leſs a fault a- 

gainſt grammar, than is a fault in ſyntax ; only the former 

is leſs preciſe and palpable than the latter. 

A very common error in grammarians, F. Buffier adds, is 

to confound two kinds of /tyles in one: the grammatical 

ſtyle, or that directed by the rules of grammar; and the per- 
ſonal ſtyle, which depends leſs on the grammar, than on the 
perſon that writes; whether with regard to his particular 
taſte and genius, or with regard to his matter, or the kind 

or character of his work. 7 

There are a great many differences between the two; the 

moſt eſſential is, that the one may be diverſified an infinite 

number of ways, and the other cannot.— In effect, the per- 
ſonal ſtyle is naturally variable, according to the different ge- 
nius's, humours, and complexions. 

It is the imagination that acts, that conceives, that propoſes, 

and that expreſſes things, according to its character, which 

is different in all men, and which is to be varied, according 
to the particular kind of the work. 

Hence ariſes the gay, the grave, the florid, the jejune, the 

copious, the conciſe, the poetical, the epiſtolary, the burleſque 

ſtyles. See FLoriD, BURLESQUE, &c. 

Theſe perſonal ſtyles are all independant on the grammati- 

cal; and we have authors, who excel in the one, yet are 


under the direction of grammar; but of the imagination, or 
rather of rhetoric, that art having to do directly with our 
thoughts, as with our words. | 
is, however, may be ſaid, that grammar is far from be- 
ing able to vary the fame words of a phraſe with equal per- 
fection; and that generally there is but one way of delivering 
them in the taſte and genius of the language. Thus, the 
grammatical ſtyle js invariable in the following phraſe, and 
proportionably in others. Death is a law, which all men 
are to undergo.” For you cannot well range the words 
otherwiſe than they here are, without going out of the 
bounds of mar. Would you ſay, A law is death, 
e which all men,” c. or “ law is a death, which,” &c. 
But in the perſonal ſtyle, where the imagination comes to 
be concerned, this ſentence might be varied infinite ways, 
according to the kind of the writing, whether oratorial, po- 
etical, Sc. As, Death neither ſpares the prince nor the 
e peaſant. Death knocks equally at the monarch's palace 
<< and the beggar's hut, &c. . 


F. Buffier calls the perſonal ſtyle. 


chat purpoſe, c. See WRITING. 


Language reſers principally to the matter of the diſcourſe, 
L | N 


| VIE, 


miſerably defective in the other. The perſonal ſtyle is not 


STYLE, in oratory and poetry, is reſtrained wholly to what : 
ſtill uſed to write on ivory leaves, and paper prepared for | 
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STY 


Dx. the words; clocution to the particular members or parts 
thereof; and /yle to the whole compoſition. 
The maſters of the art, reduce the kinds of Hyle to three 
the ſublime, the lau, and the intermediate, or equable flyle. 
Sublime STYLE, is that conſiſting in magnificent words and 
| ſentences; which by its noble boldneſs, raviſhes the hear- 
ers, and extorts admiration even from the unwilling. See 
SUBLIME, | 
Low or ſimple STYLE, is that ordinarily uſed in ſmaller and 
humbler works; as epiſtles, dialogues and common diſcourſe. 
The chief virtues hereof are perſpicuity, ſmoothneſs, eaſi- 
neſs, and cleanneſs; it muſt be very ſparing in the uſe of 
tropes and figures, eſpecially the more violent ones, as the 
proſopopœia, apoſtrophe, c. 
Intermediate, or equable STYLz, partakes of the magnificence 
of the ſublime, and the ſimplicity of the /ow. It neither 
riſes to the majeſty of the one in words and ſentences; nor 
et is ſmartly pointed like the other: but, as Tully excel- 
Lady expreſſes it, Eft flylus quidam interjeftus, intermedius, 
& quaſi temperatus ; nec acumine inſerioris, nec fulmine utens | 
ſuperioris, vicinus amborum, in neutro excellens, utriuſque 
particeps. 
The ſame author calls it the forid and poliſb'd flyle ; it being 
in this that all the graces and beauties cf language are prin- 
Cipally to be uſed. | 
For the choice of Hyle, in the general, the matter is to de- 
termine it. Such ye, ſays Cicero, is to be choſen, as ex- 
preſſes great things magnificently, middle things moderately, 
and low things ſubtilly : but more particularly, as there are 
three branches of the duty of an orator, to teach, to de- 
light, and to move; the ſimple /yle is uſed to teach, the 
middle to delight, and the ſublime to move. 
Again, the ſimple or low /yle is fit for comedy, the ſub- 
lime for tragedy ; and the middle for hiſtory,—-Czfar, it is 
true, rather uſed the ſimple than the intermediate /yle z but 
then he wrote commentaries, not a hiſtory, as 1s obſerved 
by Tully. | 
Again, the ſumple /tyle is fit for bucolics, and eclogues ; the 
intermediate /?y/e for georgics ; and the ſublime for epics : 
which triple difference we eaſily deſcry in Virgil, though he 
ſometimes mixes them all in the ÆAneid itſelf, uſing the fim- 
ple /tyle in the fifth book, where he deſcribes games, and | 
the intermediate in the beginning of the poem. Care is ſtill 
to be taken, that the /?y/e be not flat and dull, on pretence 
of being ſimple. | 
M. Boileau obſerves, that in all languages a mean thought 
expreſſed in noble terms, is better liked than the nobleſt 
thought expreſſed in mean terms: the reaſon he gives, is, 
that every body cannot judge of the force and juſtneſs of a 
thought: but ſcarce any body but perceives the meanneſs of 
words. The latter we find by our ſenſes, the former by our 
reaſon. 
He adds, that the words in different languages do not always 
" anſwer juſtly to one another; and that a noble Greek term 
cannot frequently be expreſſed in another language, but by a 
very mean one. 
This we ſee in the words aſinus in Latin, ane in French, 
and aſs in Engliſh, which are the meaneſt imaginable, in 
thoſe three languages; yet the word expreſſing that animal, 
has nothing mean in it, either in Greek or Hebrew, but is 
uſed in the fineſt and nobleſt paſſages. | | 
Add to this, that languages are exceedingly capricious on 
this head : a bull, a heifer, a goat, a boar, &c. may be 
uſed in the ſublimeſt paſſages, without debaſing the „he; 
but a cow, a ſheep, a hog, a ſow, Sc. would be intolerable. 
Shepherd and herdſman, are fine words; hog-keeper and 
cow-ward, which carry the ſame ideas, vicious to the laſt 
degree. The chief faults in ile are, its being tumid and 
fevellen ;, or cold and puerile, or t i or loſe, or dry and jejune. 
A tumid STYLE is that immediately ſtuffed with big words and 
ſentences; ſuch are thoſe verſes of the emperor Nero, ridi- 
culed by Perſius. | | 
Torva mimallenets implerunt cornua bombis 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura ſuperbo | 
Baſſaris, & lyncem mœnas flexura corymbis, &c. 
Frigid, or puerile STYLE, is that which affects certain trifling 
ornaments, inſipid jeſts, remote and ſtrained alluſions, re- 
dundant deſcriptions, &c.—Such, e. gr. as, a centaur's rid- 
ing himſelf, more golden than gold, &c.—Of this vice, that 
paſſage of Virgil ſeems guilty, 
Num capti potuere capi? Num incenſa cremavit 
Treja vires? 


i 


And that in Plutarch, and Dion Caſſius; „ It was no won- 


<< der Diana's temple ſhould be burnt the night Alexander 
Vas born; as that goddeſs, attending at ſs great a birth, 

* could not be in the way to extinguiſh the flames. — 
And that in Plautus, where a perſon is repreſented fo exceed- 
ingly covetous, that he would invoke heaven and earth, if he 
faw but a grain of ſmoke cfcape out of his cottage. See FRIG1D. 
Looſe STYLE, is that which wanting articles, numbers, &c. 
uctuates here and there, not connected or joined together. 
[This is a fault fo frequent, eſpecially in young writers, that 
we ſhall ſpare giving inſtances of it. 


Aſiatic STYLE, is that which is very diffuſive 


Laconic STYLE, which is diſtinguiſhed b 


Marotic STYLE. 
STYLE, in juriſprudence, the particular form, or manner of 
_ proceeding in each court or juriſdiction, agreeable to the 


STYLE, in muſic, 


ſpirit Ge. The ancients made a notable di : 
into Lacents, and Aſiatic. iſtinQion of flee, 


and prolix ; or 
— reis a little mat. 
6 e People of Ag. 

in oppoſition to . N 
y its exceedin con. 
deal of matter . 


where abundance of words are uſed to exp 
ter: thus called, by the Greeke, from 
who affected ſuch redundances, 


ciſeneſs; and by comprehending a 
few words. See LACONICISM. 
Such, e. gr. is that anſwer returned by the Lacedæ 
to a long epiſtle of an enemy, threatenin 
with fire and ſword; et, ff, if; that is, do if you can : 
that returned by the ſame pcople to king Philip, demand, 
ſome extravagant thing of them, a, non, no. Or het & 
Cleomenes, the Spartan pencral, to the ambaſſador of 8 
mos; ** As to what you have ſaid, the firſt part I do 8 
remember; the middle I do not underſtand; the laſt I pA 
«© not approve.” Or that epiſtle of Archidamus to Ele; 
who were preparing war againſt him; Archidamus to the 
Eleans : It is good to be quiet.“ Or that of Cæſar wares 
Roman ſenate, after his conquering Pharnaces, king of Pon- 
tus: vent, vidi, vici; I came, I faw, I conquered, 
See the article Maroric. 


monians 
g to deſtroy them 


rules and orders eſtabliſhed therein.—Thus we fay, 
of the court of Rome, of the court of chancery, of parlia- 
ment, of the privy council, See CuANckRY, Sc. 
denotes a peculiar manner of compoſing, or 


the /tyle 


ſinging. | 
The le is, properly, the manner each perſon has, either 
of compoling, of performing, or teaching; which is very 
different; both in reſpect of the different genius's of coun- 
tries an nations, and of the different matters, places 
times, ſuvjects, expreſſions, &c. : 
Thus we tay, the fvlz of the Chariſſimi, of Lully, of Lag. 
bert; the /yle of the Italians, the French, the Sg, 
Sc. The /lyie of gay pieces of muſic, is very digerent 
from that of ſerious pieces: the ye of church muic is ve 
different from theatrical muſic. The ple of the Itelal 
compoſitions, is poignznt, florid, expreffive ; thet at thy 
French compoſitions, natural, flowing, tender, . 
Hence, the various epithets, given to diſtinguiſh the var; 
ous characters; as, the ancient and modern „hy, than 
and German //zle, the eccleſiaſtical and. dramatic j7/-, i}; 
gay, grave, majeſtic, natural, ſcft, iamiliar, gallant, low, 
ſublime „yes, &c. | 
STYLO recitative, or drammatice, in the Italian muſic, is 4 
ftyle fit to expreſs the paſſions. See REciraTive. 
STYLo ercleſiaftico is full of majeſty, very grave, and fit to 
inſpire devotion, 
STYLO motectico, is a various, rich, florid /fyle, capable of all 
kinds of ornaments, and of conſequence, fit to expreſs va- 
rious paſſions, particularly admiration, grief, Sc. | 
STYLo madrigal:/co, is a ſtyle proper for love, and the other 
ſofter paſſions. 
STYLo hyperchematico, is a ſtyle proper to excite mirth, joy, dan- 
cing, &c. and of conſequence, full of briſk, gay motions. 
STYLO fympbentace, is a fiyle fit for inſtrumental muſic : but as 
each inſtrument has its particular effect, there are as many 
different ſymphoniacal /?yles.—The fyle of violins, for in- 
ſtance, is uſually gay; that of flutes, melancholy and lan- 
gviſhing ; and that of trumpets, ſprightly, and animated. 
STYLo melifmatico, is a natural, artleſs /fyie, which any body, 
almoſt, may ſing, 
STYLo phantaſtico, is a free, eaſy, humorous manner of com- 
poſition, far from all conſtraint, &c. W 
STYLo choraice, is the ſtyle proper for dancing; and is di- 
vided into as many different kinds, as there are dances ; 
as the /izle of ſarabands, of minuets, of gavots, rigadoons, 
STYLE, in chronology, denotes a particular manner of ac- 
counting time, with regard to the retrenchment of ten days 
from the calendar, in the reformation made thereof under 
pope Gregory XIII. ; a 
Style is either old or new, 
Old STYLE is the Julian manner of computing, 
in England, and ſome other proteſtant ſtates, 
admit of the reformation. Lee JuL1Aan. 
New STYLE, is the Gregorian manner, followed by the ca. 
tholics, and others, in conſequence of that reformation. 
GREGORIAN. | 
Hence, there has ariſen a difference of ten days, heyy 
the old ſizle and the new, the latter being ſo much belore 
hand with the former: ſo that when the catholics, e. C. 
reckoned the 21ſt of May, we only reckoned the 11th. 
This difference of ten days, was increaſed in the year 23h 
ta eleven days, by reaſon that year was not the pear 
in the old /fyle, but was in the new; fo that the 10! ! 
of the one, correſponded to the 21ſt of the other. * 
There are ſeveral places, however, where the new fy > 
to obtain, even among proteſtants 3 and it is not wr 


likely, that the old ſtyle may, in time, dwindle 4 1 gh 


which obtains 
who refuſed to 


Dry, jejune STYLE, is that which is deſtitute of @rnament, 


it was decrecd, 


At the Diet of Ratiſhon in 1700, body 


er e 


. D fb 6 


8 Un 


ire, that eleven days ſhould 
boty © 3 - by 6515 to accommodate it for the 
N _—_ , Na the ſame regulation has ſince paſſed 
9674 Sweden and Denmark. England holds out, almoſt a- 
lone, for the old ſtyle. See. CALENDAR. 

gTVLES of hunting. See the article ee war 1 

STYLET, STYLETTO, a ſmall, dangerous kind 0 Saran 
' which may be wan e the hand; chiefly uſed in treach- 

aſſaſſinations. See PONIARD. 
The blade is uſually triangular, and ſo ſlender, that the 
wound it makes, is almoſt imperceptible.— The fiyletto is 
ſtrictly prohibited in all well diſciplined ſtates. : 

STVLITES, ETTAITHS, an appellation given to a kind of 

ſolitaries, who ſpend their life ſeated on the tops of columns, 
to the better diſpoſed for meditation, Sc. Sec HERMIT, 
Ax AchoR ET, Ec. | : ; 

Of theſe, we find ſeveral mentioned in ancient writers, and 
even as low as the eleventh century. The founder of the 
order was St. Simeon Stylites, a famous anachoret in the fifth 
century; who firſt took up his abode on a column fix cubits 
high; then on a ſecond of twelve cubits ; a third of twenty 
two; and at laſt on another of thirty ſix, where he lived 
ſeveral years. DN 
The extremities of theſe columns were only three foot in dia- 
meter, with a kind of rail or ledge about, that reached al- 
moſt to the girdle, ſomewhat reſembling a pulpit. There 
was no lying down in it.— The faquirs, or devout people of 
the caſt, imitate this extraordinary kind of life to this day. 
See FAQUIR. 

STYLOIDES, in anatomy, an apophyſis of the os petro- 

ſum, thus called from its reſembling a ſtyle or ſtylet. Sec 

Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 13. lit. e. See alſo the articles 

GRAPHOIDEs and Px TROSUM Os. | 

STYLOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, run- 

ning off ſharp and fleſhy, from the proceſſus ſtyloides ; 

whence deſcending obliquely forwards, they are inſerted into 
the root of the tongue. They ſerve to pull the tongue up in 
the action of deglutition. | 

STYLOHYOIDEUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles 

ſpringing from the proceſſus ſtyloides, and inſerted into the 

baſis and horns of the os hyoides; which it draws laterally 
upwards, | 

ST YLOPHARYNGEDUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſ- 

cles ariſing round and fleſhy, from the proceſſus ſtyloides ; and 

which, in its oblique deſcent becomes thicker, and is after- 
wards expanded on the back parts of the fauces.— It ſerves to 
draw up, and dilate the pharynx. 

STYPTIC, ETTIITIKON, in medicine, a/tringent ; a re- 
medy that has the virtue of ſtopping blood, or of binding up 
the aperture of a wounded veſſel. Boop and AsTRIN- 
GENT. 

The ſervice, nettle, Solomon's ſeal, &c. are fyptics.— There 
are various /typt:c waters, and powders of great efficacy, in 
moſt of which, vitriol is the principal ingredient. See Vi- 
TRIOL and WATER. 
The uſual fAyptic water is made of colcothar calcined, or vi- 
trio] diſſolved with burnt allum, ſugar-candy, the urine of a 
Joon man, c. | 
r. Colbatch's yptic powder has been famed ; though Mr. 
Cowper, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us a number 
of inſtances, wherein it was applied with very little or ill 
ſucceſs in human ſubjects: but he gives us others made in 
dogs, where it anſwered well. 
M. Tournefort obſerves, from the analyſis he has made of 
ſiyptic and aſtringent plants, that acids and earths prevail 
therein; though ſome of them yield an urinous ſpirit. On 
this principle, he aſſerts, that their ſalt is analogous to al- 
lum, and that there is ſomewhat of ſal ammoniac in their 
ng cs Chomel notes, that this does not hold univer- 
W c 

STYRAX, SrTypAz, in medicine. See STORAX. 

SUB, a Latin prepoſition ſignifying under, or below ; frequent- 
ly uſed, in compoſition, in our language. —E. gr. 

»UB-BRIG ADIER, an officer in the cavalry, who com- 

mands under the brigadier; afliſting him in the diſcharge of 
his functions. See BA IOGADIER. 

SUB-CHANTOR, an officer in the choir, who officiates in 
the abſence of the chantor, Sc. See CHanToR. 

SU 8 EAN, a dignity in certain chapters beneath, the dean. 

e DAN. | 


SUB-PRIOR, a dauſtral officer, who aſſiſts the prior, &c. 
See PRIOR, 
SUB-DEACON, an inferior miniſter, who anciently attend- 
ed at the altar, prepared the ſacred veſſels, &c. and was in- 
veſted with the firſt of the holy orders. See OrDeR. 
According to the canons, a perſon muſt be twenty two years 
2 abe, to be promoted to the order of ſub-deacon. See DE a- 
4 is diſputed among the Romaniſts, whether the ſub-deacon- 
00d be a ſacrament or not; in regard ſub-deacons are or- 
d without impoſition of hands, and that there is no 
mono made of them in ſcripture. Yet Bellarmin holds 
t N NN ſide of the queſtion. 
tne papal canons, a married man may be ordained /«b- 
| Vor. II. No. CXLVII. | N . 7 


dained 


SUB 


deacon upon condition his wife conſent to-it, make a vow 
of continence, and ſhut herſel up in a monaſtery. 

SUBALTEKN *, a ſubordinate officer, or one who dil- 
charges his poſt under the command, and direction of ano- 
ther. See OFFICER. ' 

* The word i formed from the Latin, ſub, and alter, another. 
Such are lieutenants, ſub-licutenants, cornets and enſigns, 
who ſerve under the captain. See LiEUTENANT, Sc. 
We alſo ſay, ſubaltern courts, juriſdictions, &c.—Such are 
thoſe of inferior lords, with regard to the lord paramount; 
hundred courts, with regard to county courts, &c. 

For the ſulaltern perſons in an epic poem, F. Boſſu obſerves, 
there is no neceſſity to be very ſtrict in preſerving every one's 
character. See CHARACTER and PERSON. 

The patriarchs, M. St. Evremont tells us, had ſeveral wives, 
who did not all hold the ſame rank; but there were ſeveral 
ſubaltern to the principal wife. 

SUBALTERN genus, See the article GEN us. 

SUBCLAVIAN, SuscLAvivs, is applied to any thing 
under the arm-pit, or ſhoulder ; whether artery, nerve, vein, 
or muſcle. 

SUBCLAVIUs, more particularly denotes a muſcle which ariſes 
from the lower fide of the clavicula, near the acromiun 
and deſcends obliquely to be inſerted into the upper part of 
the firſt rib, near the fternum.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 


2. 1. . 

SU BCO NTRARY poſition, in geometry, is when two ſimi- 
lar triangles are ſo placed, as to have one common angle, V, 
(Tab. Geom. fig. 44.) at the vertex, and yet their baſes not 
parallel. | 
If the ſcalenous cone B V D be fo cut by the plane C A, as 
that the angle at C D; the cone is then ſaid to be cut 
ſubcontrarily to its baſe BD. 

SUBCUTANEUS, in anatomy, a thin membranous muſcle, 
running under the ſkin, called alſo guadratus gene, and pla- 
tyſina myoides, See QUADRATUS. | 


the neck, and from the pectoral muſcle below the clavicle. 
It adheres firmly to the panniculus carnoſus; from which it 
is not ſeparated without difficulty, and therefore was not an- 
ciently diſtinguiſſied from it; and is inſerted, obliquely, on 
each fide, into the lower jaw-bone near the ſkin, lips, and 
ſometimes the bottom of the noſe ; all which parts it draws 
downwards and a-wry. 

A convulſion herein is called a ſpaſmus cynicus.— In ſome per- 
ſons, it reaches to the ears, and in others not; which is the 
reaſon ſome folks have a faculty of moving their ears, which 
others want. See EaR. 

SUBDUCTION, in arithmetic, the ſame as ſubſtraction. 
See SUBSTRACTION. 

SUBDUPLE ratio, is when any number or quantity is con- 
tained in another, twice.—Thus 3 is ſaid to be ſubduple of C, 
and 6 is duple of 3. See RATIO and DuPLE. 

SUBJECT, Suspirtvus, a perſon under the rule and do- 
minion of a ſovereign prince, or ſtate. See GovERN- 
MENT, Cc. 

Of ſubjects, ſome are ſo by birth, others by acts of natura- 
lization. See NATIVE, ALIEN, DERKIZ EN, NATURA- 
LIZ AT ION, Sc. 

Anciently the lords called, abufively, thoſe who held lands 
or fees of them, or owed them any homage, ſabjects. See 
VasSAL. | 

SUBJECT, SUBJECTUM, is alſo uſed for the matter of an 
art, or ſcience z or that which it conſiders, or wherein it is 
employed. — Thus the human body is the /#ubje& of medicine. 

See OpJecrt. | | 

In this ſenſe, anatomiſts call the body they are diſſecting, and 
whereon they read lectures, their ſulject. See Bop, Oc. 
The ſulject of logic, is thinking, or reaſoning : but more 
particularly, in a ſyllogiſm, one of the ternis of a propoſi- 
tion is called the ſ#ubj:&, and the other the attribute. See 
PRO POSITION, ATTRIBUTE, c. | 

In poetry, the ſulject is the matter treated of; the event re- 
lated, or ſet to view, and inriched with ornaments. 

SUBJECT alſo denotes the ſubſtance or matter to which an ac- 
cident is added, See ACCIDENT. 

It is a maxim, that two contraries can never ſubſiſt in the 
ſame ſubjeft, , 

SUBJECTIVE part. See the article PAR r. | 

SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar, the fourth mood, or man- 
ner of conjugating verbs; thus called, becauſe uſually ſub- 
joined to ſome other verb, or at leaſt to ſome other particle, 
as, If I loved : though this were true, &c. See Moon. 
The Greek is almoſt the only language that properly has any 
ſubjunfive mood; though the French, Spaniſh, and Italian, 
have ſome ſhew thereot.—In all other languages, the ſame 
inflexions ſerve for the optative, and the ſubjunctive moods : 
for which reaſon, the ſubjunctive mood might be retrenched 
from the Latin, and thoſe other grammars ; it not being the 
different ways of ſignifying, which may be very much mul- 
tiplied, but the Kifferent inflexions, that conſtitute the dif. 
ferent moods. See OPTATIVE, Cc. 

SUBLAPSARY, or Infralapſary, in theology, a term ap- 


-plied to ſuch as hold, that God having foreſeen the fall of 


| II Nn . Adam, 
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It ariſes with a pretty broad origin, from the hind part of 
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SUB 


Adam, and in conſequence thereof, the loſs of mankind ; 
reſolved to give a grace ſufficient for ſalvation to ſome, 


and to refuſe it to others. See GRAcE and SUPRALAP- 


SARY. : 
Sublapſary is uſed as ſynonymous with infralapſary ; in oppo- 
ſition to ſupralapſary. See INFRALAPSARY, and SUPRA- 
LAPSARY., | 


SUBLIMATE, a chymical preparation, the baſis whereof 


is mercury, or quickſilver. See FLOWERS, and SUBLIMA- 
TION. NE 
There are two kinds of ſublimate, corroſive and ſweet 3 which 
ſee under the article MERCURY. 


Refining 771 by SUBLIMATE. See REFINING. 
SUBLI 


ATION, SvuBLIMAT1o, in chymiſtry, an ope- 
ration which differs little from diſtillation, excepting, that 
in diſtillation, only the fluid parts of bodies are raiſed 3 but 
in ſublimation, the ſolid and dry: and that the matter to 
be diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid; but ſublimation is 
concerned only about folid ſubſtances. See D1sTILLA- 
TION. | 
There is alſo another difference, namely, that rarefaction, 
which is of very great uſe in diſtillation, has hardly any 
room in ſublimation ; tor the ſubſtances which are to be ſub- 
limed, being ſolid, are incapable of rarefaction; and fo it is 
only impulſe can raiſe them. 
However, it may not be improper to inquire a little more 
nicely into the reaſon of ſuch a diverſity in the elevation of 
bodies; why ſome do aſcend with a gentle heat, and others 
are not to be raiſed by the moſt vehement fire: and ſuch an 
enquiry will more properly come in here, becauſe this head 
contains all the bufincſs of volatility and fixation. See Vo- 
LATILITY, and FIxITY. | 
The cauſe of this elevation, and aſcent in the particles of 
bodies, is to be aſcribed to the fire; not only on account of 
impulſe, but of another property the fire has; namely, to 
inſinuate itſelf into all the interſtices of theſe bodies, and 
thereby break the coheſion of their parts, ſo that at laſt they 
become divided into very ſmall parts, if not into the ſmalleſt 
that art can reduce them into. See PARTICLE. 
Particles thus ſeparated and divided, loſe much of their gra- 
vity. For the gravity of the ſame particle decreaſes in the 
ſame proportion as the cube of the diameter is leſſened. Sup- 
ole, therefore, a body, whole diameter is 12: if, then, 
its diameter be made leſs by 1, vz. 11, the gravity of that 
body will be only 9 4, or thereabouts: a body, therefore, 
by being divided into very minute corpuſcles, becomes eaſy 
to be ſublimed. | | 
Add, that the ſurface of a body decreaſes in a very different 
manner from gravity, only as the ſquare of the diameter is 
leſſened. Where the gravity decreaſes, in ſuch a ſeries, as 
is expreſſed by the numbers 1728, 1331, 1000, the diminu- 
tion of the ſurface will obſerve this proportion, viz. 144, 
121, 100; and when, upon reducing the diameter to 6, 


the gravity becomes leſs than 2, the ſurface will ſtill amount 
to 36. 


How much this contributes to a quick aſcent, will appear 


from the ſublimation of camphire, benzoin, and arſenic ; 
whole particles, as they cohere but looſely, are, for that 
reaſon, diffuſed into a larger ſurface ; upon which account 
they are the eaſieſt to be ſublimed of any: nay, theſe ſolid 
particles, upon account of their ſurface, will ſooner aſcend 
than ſome fluids. 

So flower of ſulphur riſes ſooner than oil, not only than that 
of vitriol, but any other, though ever fo light. 

By this contrivance of nature, v/z. that the gravity of bo- 
dies decreaſes in a triplicate, but their ſurface in a duplicate 
proportion of their diameters; it comes to paſs, that bodies, 
which have a very different gravity, may be raiſed with the 


ſame force. Thus the ſalts of animals, as of harts-horn, 


human blood, of vipers, &c. being compoſed of very minute 
corpuſcles, as is found by experience, in diſtilling them, do 
ealily aſcend ; becauſe the ſurface in them is not leſſened fo 
much as the gravity is; and the falts of vegetables, as of 
tartar, balſam, &c. which are of a more cloſe texture, by 


reaſon of their larger ſurfaces, arc without much difficulty 


raiſed. 


The corpuſcles alſo of minerals and metals, though very 
compact and heavy, do, in ſome meaſure, give way to the 
fire, and are capable of being ſublimed. In all theſe inſtan- 
ces, the breadth of the ſurface, which expoſes the particles 
more to the impetus of the fire, is the reaſon why they are 
raiſed with as much eaſe, as if their gravity had been leſſen- 
ed, by diminiſhing their ſurface : fo that particles, though 
ever ſo different in weight, may be equally raiſed by the 
ſame degree of heat, if the proportion of their gravity be re- 
ciprocal to that of their ſurfaces. 


SUBLIME, in diſcourſe, ſomething extraordinary, and ſur- 


prizing, Which ſtrikes the ſoul, and makes a ſentiment or 
compoſition raviſh and tranſport. 


"This is what Longinus, who has wrote expreſly on the ſub- 


Jet, means by ſublime. — Ihe definition, indeed, is not his, 


but M. Bojleau's ; for the author writing his book after ano- 
ther of Cecilius on the {ae ſubject, employed almoſt whol- 
ly in ſhewing what the /#bl17:e is, declined defining it, as 
tuppoſing it well known. 


SUB 


By the definition, it may appear, that the p41... - 
deren thing from —— a 3 is a very 
See STYLE. FT IO 
The ſublime ſtyle neceſſarily requires bi 
—＋ but the ſublime ty be found in dance menen 
ſingle figure, a ſingle turn of words. A thing Punt, a 
the ſublime ſtyle, and yet not be ſublime, i. e, ng f. be in 
e and 2 nothing 
"or inſtance : * The Almighty Author of the un: ; 
<« a ſingle word, created light, "I his, ww; Ls > 
lime ſtyle, yet it is not ſublime, there being nothing he 7 
dinary in it, which another perſon might not eafily hit on 
But in “God faid, let there be light, and there . li 7 
ſo extraordinary a turn of expreſhon, which ſhews th 
dience of the creature to the orders of his c 
ſublime, and has ſomething more in it than human, 
Longinus makes five ſources of the ſublime. The $:f 
certain elevation of mind, which makes us think ha Mo 
Ihe ſecond, is the pathetic, or that natural vehemencs 32s 
enthuſiaſm, which ſtrikes and moves us: theſe two are 0 
ing almoſt Wholly to nature, and muſt be born with oo 
whereas the reſt depend, partly, on art. The third is the 
turning of figures in a certain manner, both thoſe of thoy 2 
and of ſpcech. The fourth, nobleneſs of expreſſion, xt 
conſiſts of two parts, the choice of words, and the elegant 
figurative diction, The fifth, which includes all the rejt k 
the compolition and arrangement of the words in all their 
magnificence and dignity. See PATHeTiIc, &c. 
SUBLIME geometry, See the article GromnTRyY. 
SUBLIMING pots. See the article ALupELs. 
SUBLINGUAL glands, in anatomy, two glands under the 
tongue, placed one on each fide thereof. See Tox duk. 
"Theſe, called alſo hypoglottides, filtrate a ſerous humour, of 
the nature of ſaliva, which they diſcharge by little ducts near 
the gums, into the mouth. See HyrPocLoTTIDES, 
SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, &c,—A ſubmultiple num- 
ber or quantity, is that which is contained a certain nuniber 
of times in another; and which therefore repeated a certain 
number of times, becomes exactly equal thereto. 
Thus 3 is a /ubmultiple of 21.—In which ſenſe, a fubmultiple 
coincides with an aliquot part. See ALIQUoOT part. 
SUBMULTIPLE ratio, is that between the quantity contained, 
and the quantity containing. —Thus the ratio of 3 to 21 is 
ſubmultiple. See RATIO. 
In both caſes, ſubmultiple is the reverſe of multiple: 21, e. 
gr. being a multiple of 3, and rhe ratio of 21 to 3 a multi- 
ple ratio. See MULTIPLE. 
UBMULTIPLE ſub ſuper particular. 
SUBMULTIPLE e __ TID 
SUBNORMAL, in geometry, a line which determines the 
point in the axis of a curve, where a normal or perpendi- 
cular, raiſed from the point of contact of a tangent to the 
curve, cuts the axis. See CURVE. © 
Or, the ſubnormal is a line, which determines the point where- 
in the axis is cut by a line falling perpendicularly on the tan- 
gent in the point of the contact. 
Thus TM (Tab. Conics, fig. 19.) being a tangent to a curve 
inM; and MR a normal or perpendicular to the tangent; 
the line P R intercepted between the ſemiordinate P M and 
the normal M R, is called the ſubnormal. ; 
Hence, 1, In a parabola, as AM, &c. the ſubnormal PR 13 
to the ſemiordinates PM, as PM is to PT, and MR to TM. 
25%. In the parabola, the ſubnormal PR is ſubduple the para- 
meter; and, conſequently, an invariable quantity. ; 
SUBORDINATED, and SUBORDINATING affect. 
See AFFECTIONS. 
SUBORDINATION, a relative term, expreſſing the de- 
gree of inferiority between one thing and another. 
There is a ſeries of ſubordinations running throughout all na- 
ture. In the church there are ſeveral degrees of ſubordina- 
tion, as of deacons to prieſts ; prieſts to prelates, &c—The 
like are obſervable in the ſecular ſtate ; in offices of war, 
* Sc. and even 7 "IM 
n the ſciences, trigonometry is ſubordinate to geomet!y 3 
and in the virtues, abſtinence and chaſtity are ſubordinate ” 
temperance : in muſic, ſome call the plagal tones, faber 
nate tones, See TONE. 1234 
SUBORNATION, SUBORNATIo, a ſecret or under 
preparing, inſtructing or bringing in, a falſe witneſs ; 0! 
corrupting or alluring a perſon to do ſuch a falſe act. 
W1TNEss, EviDENCE, c. g of 
Hence, the ſubornation of perjury, mentioned in 3 
general pardon, 12 Car. II. c. 8. is the alluring or di poſing 
to perjury. See PERJURY. Une 
SUBPCENA *, a writ, whereby any perſon under the - Ja 
of peerage, is called to appear in chancery, in caſes W 
the common law hath made no proviſion, 


ght 7 
F e obe. 
reator, 1s truly 


* The name is taken from the words in the writ, which charge 


ſſigned, 
the party ſummoned to appear at the day and place a 
ſub pana centum /ibrarum, on the penalty of an hun 
pounds. "OY 
The peers, in the like caſes, are called by the lord - = : 
lor's letter, giving notice of the ſuit intended agal » 
and requiring them to «oat Fer 
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; ourts, as well as in chancery. 
_ is 1 in the exchequer, as well in the court 
of equity there, as in the office of 22 50 SE 

SUBPOPLIT AUS, in anatomy. dee 1238 . 
SUBREPTION *, SUBREPTIO, the act of o - n is 

favour from a ſuperior by ſurprize, or a falſe repreſentation. 

UBREPTITIOUS. 

2 _ word is formed from the Latin, ſub, under, and repo, I 
creep. 5 

on differs from obreption, in that the latter denotes a 

—— of the quality of a thing, or fact, c. And 

ſubreption, a want of expreſſion, or a fraudulent reticency or 

concealment of a thing, which would have rendered the ob- 

taining of the favour more difficult. See OBREPTITI- 


«UBREPTITIOUS or SURREPTITIOUS, a term applied 


tained of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, which had 

it been known, would have prevented the conceſſion or 
rant. See SUBREPTION. | 

The benefit of letters, licences, Ec. is forfeited, when they 

are found contrary to the informations given; they being 
en reputed ſubreptitions, 

Prot bulls Li f are null and ſubreptitzous, when 

the true ſtate of the benefice, the manner of the vacancy, 

and other neceſſary matters, are not juſtly ſignified to the 


ope. 
SUBROGATION, or SURROGATION, in the civil law, 
the act of ſubſtituting a perſon in the place, and intitling him 
to the rights of another. See SURROGATE and SUBSTI- 
TUTION. 
In its general ſenſe, ſubrogation implies a ſucceſſion of any 
kind; whether of a perſon to a perſon, or of a perſon to a 
thing. 
There are two kinds of ſubrogation, the one conventional, 
the other legal. 


Cinventional SUBROGATION, is a contract, whereby a credi- 


tor transfers his debt, with all appurtenances thereof, to the 
profit of a third perſon. _ 


Legal SUBROGATION, is that which the law makes in favour 


of a perſon, who diſcharges an antecedent creditor ; in which 
caſe there is a legal tranſlation of all rights of the ancient 
creditor to the perſon of the new one. 
This the civilians more uſually call ſucceſſion, as being wholly 
the work of the law, and to diſtinguiſh it from the conven- 
tional ſubrogation, which they alſo call ceſſion. See Cxs510N. 
The word is formed from the Latin, ſubrogatio, of the 
verb rogare, which, among the ancient Romans, ſignified to 
aſk, to interrogate z whence it was, that they called the laws 
themſelves rogationes, in regard the people made them, upon 
being aſked by the magiſtrates. —And as laws made by the 
people could not be changed without their conſent, and with- 
out being aſked a-new ; if they thought good to have the law 
wholly aboliſhed, lex abrogabatur ; if only a part of it were 
to be aboliſhed, lex derogabatur ; and if any clauſe or amend- 
ment were added to it, lex ſubrogabatur, 
The new magiſtrates were alſo /#brogated in the place of the 
old ones : for during the time of the republic, no magiſtrate 
could be, but by conſent of the people, nor, of conſequence, 
but by law 3 3 whatever the people thought good, was 


gare and ſuhſtituere per legem, were reciprocals. | 
dSUBSCAPULARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from 
the baſis and fide of the ſcapula; and, ſpreading itſelf under 
the whole convex, or under fide of it, is inſerted by a ſemi- 
circular tendon, into the neck of the os humeri, and draws 
- down to the fide of the trunk.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
g. I. n. 16. 
SUBSCRIPTION, the ſignature put at the bottom of a 
letter, writing, or inſtrument. See S1GNATURE. 
In church hiſtory, we meet with inſtances of ſubſcriptions 
wrote in the blood of Jeſus Chriſt. Nicetas, in the life of 
Ignatius, ſpeaking of the ſubſcriptions made at the council, 
wherein that patriarch was depoſed, ſays, they ſubſcribed, 
not with common ink, but what ſtrikes a man with horror, 
with a pen dipped in the blood of Chriſt. The hiſtorian 
Theophanes, tells us, that pope Theodore mixed the blood 


Pyrrhus. 


IUBSCRIPTION, in the Engliſh commerce, is uſed for the 
ſhare, or intereſt, which particular perſons take in a public 
ſtock, or a trading company, by writing their names, and 
the ſhares * require, in the books or regiſter thereof. See 
OMPANY, BUBBLE, FUND, Ec. 

The French have likewiſe adopted the word ſubſcription ; 
uſing it in ſpeaking of the actions of their India company. 
A fubſcription differs from an action; in that the firſt is pro- 
perly only an action begun, or an engagement, by making 
the firſt payment, to acquit the gelt in the time limited; 
and that the other is the whole action, performed in all its 

parts, See ACTION. 
»UBSCRIPTION, in the commerce of books, ſignifies an en- 


v2ement to take a certain number of copies of a book go- 
3 | | 


o 


There 6 al 3 fibers 6d eth for funmoning of 


to a letter, licence, patent, or other act, fraudulently ob- 


law. — This is what occaſioned Salmaſius to ſay, that ſubre- | 


of Chriſt with the ink, wherein he wrote the depoſition of | 


| particular mode or accident. See ENS. 


SUB 


ng to be printed; and a reciprocal obligation of the book- 
ſelter or publiſher, to deliver the ſaid copies, on certain terms. 


The ufual conditions of theſe ſibſcriptions are, on the part 


of the bookſeller, to afford the books cheaper to a ſubſcriber 

than to another, by one third or one fourth of the price; 

and on the part of the latter, to advance half the money in 

hand, and to pay the reſt on the delivery of the copies: an 

agreement equally advantageous to the one and the other; as 

the bookſeller is hereby furniſhed with money to carry on 

works, which would otherwiſe be above his ſtock ; and the 

ſubſcriber, receives, as it were, intereſt for his money, by 

the moderate price the book ſtands him in. 

Subſcriptions had their riſe in England, and it is but very 

lately that they are got into other countries. They were 

firſt ſet on foot, in the middle of the laſt century, for the 

printing of Walton's Polyglott bible, which is the firſt book 

ever printed by way of ſubſcription. 

From England, they paſſed a few years ago into Holland, 

and are juſt now introduced into France. F. Montfaucon's 

collection of antiquities, is the firſt book there publiſhed by 
ſubſcriptions, which were ſo very numerous, that great num- 

bers were refuſed. The ſame method has been ſince pro- 

poſed, for the publication of S. Chryſoſtom by the Benedic- 

tines ; but not with equal ſucceſs. 

All the other books ſince printed in France by ſubſcription, 
are M. Dacier's Tranſlation of Plutarch's lives ; the Deſcrip- 
tion of Verſailles, and F. Daniel's Hi/tory of the French militia. 
In England, they are become exceedingly frequent; and 
their frequency has rendered them liable to ſome abuſes, 
which begin to diſcredit them. 


SUBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes after another, par- 


ticularly with regard to the order of time. See Pos T ERI- 
OR, c, | | 

When two feſtivals happen on the ſame day, the principal 
one is Celebrated ; and the other transferred to the ſubſequent 
day. i. e. to the morrow. 


SUBSESQUIALTERATE. See the article RA 10. 
SUBSIDY, SvussIDpIUM, in law, any aid, tax, or tribute 


granted, by authority of parliament, to the king, on preſ- 
{ing occaſions of the ſtate ; levied on the ſubjects, according 
to their ſeveral abilities, or the yearly produce of their lands, 
oods, &c, See Tax. 
doch is the land tax, or royal aid, as it is called; which is 
uſually at the rate of two, three, or four ſhillings in the 
pound, for lands; and of two ſhillings and eight pence for 
5s and perſonal eſtate, when of tour ſhillings for lands. 
ce AID, c. | 
The ancient Saxon kings had no ſubſidies collected after the 
manner of ours; but in lieu thereof, had ſeveral cuſtoms, 
whereby they levied money or perſonal ſervice on the people, 
for the repairing of cities, caſtles, bridges, military expedi- 
tions, &c. which they called burgbote, brigbote, herefare, 
heregeld, &c. | 
But upon the land's becoming oppreſſed by the Danes, kin 
Ethelred in the year 1007, agreed to pay them yearly 10000 7 
for redemption of peace; which ſum was afterwards increaſed 
to 36000 J. and at length to 48000 J. which was called 
Danegeld, and was levied on land; each hide, or plough- 
land, that of the church only excepted, being ceſſed 12 4. 
See DANEGELD. 
Hence the tribute came to be called hi4age, a name that af- 
terwards became common to all taxes and /ub/idies impoſed 
on lands; as thoſe on cattle were called hornegeld, See Hi- 
DAGE. 
Both theſe the Normans ſometimes called taxes, from the 
Greek T«5;, order; ſometimes from their own language, 
taillage ; and ſometimes, according to the cuſtom beyond- 
ſea, ſubſidia, and auxilia. See AUXILIUM. 
After the conqueſt, theſe ſub/idies ſeem to have been granted 
differently from what they now are ; as every ninth lamb, 
every ninth fleece, every ninth ſheep, c. Sometimes the 
rate was every tenth, and ſometimes every fifteenth, Cc. 
See FIFTEENTH, &c. . | 
In France, the king alone, by his own authority, impoſes 
ſubſidies on his people, at his own diſcretion. What Grotius 
fays, that thoſe who pay ſubſidies to other ſovereigns, to in- 
gage them in their defence againſt powerful enemies, by fo 
doing, acknowledge their own weakneſs, and that ſuch an 
acknowledgment diminiſhes ſomewhat of their dignity ; muſt 
be underſtood of ſuch ſtates as are too weak to defend them- 
ſelves, and who, in reſpect hereof, render themſelves in ſome 
meaſure, tributary; not of ſuch as ſubſiſting by their own 
ſtrength, give ſub/idtes to their weaker neighbours, to prevent 
their being over-run by others. 
Such, e. gr. as the kings of England and France, are with re- 


gard to Sweden and ſeveral other princes ; to whom they ge- 


nerally grant ſubſidies in the treaties they conclude with them. 
In the lift of Engliſh duties, or impoſitions, are divers kinds 
of ſubſidies : old ſubſidy, additional impoſition to the old 
ſubſidy, new ſubſidy, third ſubſidy, two-thirds ſubſidy. See 
Dur, CusTom, Ec. 


SUBSTANCE, SusBsTANTIA, ſomething that we conceive 


to ſubſiſt of itſelf, independantly of any created being, or any 


Thus 


. 7 * 8 
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Thus a piece of wax is a ſubſtance ; becauſe we can conceive 
it as ſubſiſting of itſelf, and of its own nature, without any 
dependance on any other created nature, or without any par- 
ticular mode, form, colour, &c. Sce Mops. |; 
Spinoſa maintains, that there is but one only ſub/?ance in na- 
ture, whereof all created things are ſo many difterent modi- 
fications ; and thus he makes the ſoul of the fame ſub/ance 
with the body. The whole univerſe, according to him, is 
but one ſub/tance z which ſub/tance, he holds endowed with 
an infinity of attributes, in the number of which are think- 
ing and extenſion. All bodies are modifications of this /ub- 
ſtance, conſidered as extended; and all ſpirits modifications 
of the ſame ſub/tance, conſidered as thinking. See Bop v 
and THINKING. See alſo SPINOSISM. 

Mr. Lock's philoſophy of ſubſtances, is more orthodox: our 
ideas of ſubſtance, that great author obſerves, are only ſuch 
combinations of ſimple ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſ- 
tinct things, ſubſiſting by themſelves ; in which the confuſed 
idea of ſulſtance, is always the chief. Thus the combina- 
tion of the ideas of a certain figure, with the powers of 
motion, thought, and reaſoning, joined to ſub/ance, make 
the ordinary idea of man; and thus the mind obſerving ſe- 
veral ſimple ideas to go conſtantly together, which being pre- 
ſumed to belong to one thing, or to be united in one ſubject, 
are called by one name; which we are apt, afterwards, to 
talk of and conſider as one ſimple idea. See Ip EA. 

We imagine the ſimple ideas do not ſubſiſt by themſelves ; 
but ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum, wherein we ſubſiſt, which we 
call ſub/tance, 

The idea of pure ſubſtance, is nothing but the ſuppoſed, yet 
unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities which are capable of pro- 


_ ducing ſimple ideas in us. See QUALITY. 


The ideas of particular ſub/ances are compoſed out of this 
obſcure and general idea of ſubſtance, together with ſuch 
combinations of {imple ideas, as are obſerved to exiſt toge- 
ther, and ſuppoſed to flow from the internal conſtitution, 


and unknown eſſence of that ſub/tance. | 


Thus we come by the ideas of man, horſe, gold, &c. Thus 
the ſenſible qualities of iron, or a diamond, make the com- 
plex idea of thofe ſubſtances, which a ſmith, or a jeweller, 
commonly knows better than a philoſopher. See DEFINIZ 
TION. 

The ſame happens concerning the operations of the mind, 
Viz, thinking, reaſoning, c. which we concluding not to 
ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong 
to body, or be produced by it, we think them the actions 
of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call ſpirit; of whoſe 
ſubſtance or nature we have as clear a notion, as of that of 
body; the one being but the ſuppoſed ſubſtratum of the ſim- 
ple ideas we have from without; as the other of thoſe ope- 
rations, which we experiment in ourſelves within: ſo that 
the idea of corporeal ſubſtance in matter, is as remote from 


our conceptions, as that of ſpiritual ſub/tance. 


Hence we may conclude, that he has the perfect idea of any 


particular /ub/7ance, who has collected moſt of thoſe ſimple 


ideas which exiſt in it; among which, we are to reckon its 
active powers and paſſive capacities, though not ſtrictly ſim- 
ple ideas. x 3 

Subſtances are generally diſtinguiſhed by ſecondary qualities; 
for our ſenſes fail us in the diſcovery of primary ones, as the 
bulk, figure, texture, &c. of the minute parts of bodies, on 
which their real conſtitutions and differences depend. See 
PaRTICLE. - And ſecondary qualities are nothing but powers, 
with relation to our ſenſes. 

The ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal ſub- 


: flances, are of three ſorts: Firſt, the ideas of primary qua- 


lities of things, which are diſcovered by our ſenſes ; ſuch as 
bulk, figure, motion, &c. Secondly, the ſenſible ſecondary 
qualities, which are nothing but powers to produce ſeveral 
ideas in us, by our ſenſes. "Thirdly, the aptneſs we conſider 
in any /ub/tance, to cauſe or receive ſuch alterations in its 
primary qualities, as that the ſub/tance ſo altered, ſhould pro- 
duce in us different ideas from what it did before. | 

Beſides the complex ideas we have of material ſubſtances, by 
the ſimple ideas taken from the operations of our own minds, 
which we experiment in ourſelves, as thinking, underſtand- 
ing, willing, knowing, Oc. co-exiſting in the ſame ſub- 


ſiance; we are able to frame the complex idea of a ſpirit : and 


this idea of an immaterial ſub/tance, is as clear, as that we 
have of a material. See SpIRIT. | 


By joining theſe with /ul/tance, of which we have no diſtinct 


idea, we have the idea of ſpirit : and by putting together the 
ideas of coherent ſolid parts, and a power of 3 moved, 
Joined with /ub/tance, of which likewiſe we have no poſitive 
idea; we have the idea of matter. See MATTER. 

Further, there are other ideas of ſulſtances, which may be 


called collective, which are made up of any particular /ub- 


fances, conſidered as united into one idea; as a troop, ar- 
my, Sc. which the mind does by its power of compoſition. 
Theſe collective ideas, are but the artificial draughts of the 
mind, bringing things remote, and independent, into one 
view, the better to contemplate and diſcourſe of them united 
into one conception, and ſignified by one name. For there 
are no things ſo remote, which the mind cannot, by this 
I . . ; 


art of compoſition, bring into one idea; as js gb. 
ſignified by the name pavers, Sec Coro in that 
Such is the generally received doctrine of ſub/aue 1 
Berkeley, in his Principles of human knowledge, and M1 ut By, 
lier, in his Clavis Univerſalis, have made great tof r. Col. 
thereon. See Bopy, EXIsTENCE and ExTexna, 
SUBSTAN TIAL, or SussTANCIAL, in the ; 
thing belonging to the nature of ſub/tarce, 
and CONSUBSTANTIAL, | 
It is generally diſputed, whether or no there 
as al lama forms? 1. e. forms independant a Ane 
or forms that are ſubſtances themſelves. See For I 
SUBSTANTIAL is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with efſontial. | 
oppoſition to accidental: in which relation it gives 0 M 
for abundance of diſtinguo's. See Ess ENTIAL and Acer 
. DENTAL, * 


ſchools, ſome. 


noun or name, when the object it denotes is conſidered ſim- 
Ne and in itſelf, without any regard to its qualities. 
OUN. | 

When the object is conſidered, as clothed with certain quali- 
ties, the noun is ſaid to be adjective. See Anjectiye. 
For a more palpable criterion ; all nouns, to which one cat. 
not add the word thing, are ſub/tantives ; and all thog: 0 
which hing may be added, are adjectives. 
F. Buffier obſerves, it is a common miſtake in grammarizr: 
to define a noun ſub/tantive, to be that which denotes a ſub- 
ſtance.— The miſtake ariſes hence, that finding all ſubRarces 
expreſſed by ſub/tantives, they have called all kinds of noun; 
ſubſtantives. But it does not follow, that all nouns defer 
ſubſtances ; witneſs the nouns accident, lightneſs, &c, which 
are far from expreſſing ſubſtances, and yet are true nouns 
fub/antives,—Perhaps grammarians mean nothing here by 
ſubſtance, but the ſubject ſpoke of: if fo, the definition i; 
not amiſs. | | 

* Nouns ſub/antives ſometimes become adjeCtives ; and nouns 
adjectives become ſub/tantives. In effect, the nature of the 
adjective being to expreſs the quality of an object; if that 
quality be the object itſelf ſpoke of, then, on the foot of our 
definition, it becomes a ſub/tantive, If, I ſay, a good prince, 
the word good is apparently an adjective, becauſe it repreſents 
the prince as clothed with the quality of goodneſs. But if 1 
ſay, the good ought to be preferred to the bad; it is evident, 
good is the ſubject ſpoke of, and, conſequently, a ſub/antive, 
Indeed, cuſtom does not allow us to uſe all adjectives indiffe- 
rently, as ſub/tantives ; nor all ſubfantives, as adjectiyes. 
The laws obſerved herein are as follow : AS 
All nouns either fignify an individual, as Socrates, Alexan- 
der, &c, or a ſpecies; as man, horſe, &c. or an ellential 


See 


black, white, good, fair, &c. or a dignity, office, art, Es. 
as king, preſident, philoſopher, &c. 
Thus have we four kinds of nouns 3 whereof the firſt is very 
rarely taken adjectively; for as they ſignify individuals or par- 
ticular beings, they can ſcarce be applied to any thing but 
the thing they properly ſignify : yet we have ſometimes known 
the name of Cato taken adjectively; as, ** this is to be Ca- 
<« to, indeed.” Nor does Malherbe ſcruple to ſay in French 
e plus Mars que le Mars de la Thrace.” Add that proper 
cc names are ſometimes converted into the name of dignities, 
Sc. as Cæſar, Auguſtus, Sc. In which caſe, they may be 
conſidered, in the fame light, as nouns of the fourth kind,— 
Nouns of the ſecond kind, are alſo ſometimes taken ad 
jectively, as “ he is much a man, Oc. The third kind 
are adjectives of themſelves. For the fourth kind, all gram- 
marians rank them among ſub/antives ; excepting F. Buffer 
who will have them to be adjectives; or, to uſe his owl 
term, modificatives. Be thateas it will, they are frequently 
uſed adjectively, „ he is more a king, and more a philoſo- 
c pher, than any of his predeceſſors.” 8 
Now for adjectives taken ſubſtantively, 1* Participles altre. 
are very rarely thus taken; though we ſometimes ſay, 0 
e loved are leſs happy than the lovers ; the taught have tt 
e advantage of the untaught : the beſieged made a 2. 
&c. And, 2 Participles active are taken ftill more rate) 
for ſub/tantives. We ſcarce ever, e. gr. ſay , the 5 
&« the reading; but the lover, the reader: yet we Xl , 
ce the ſtudent, the proteſtant, the tenant, the appellant, 1 
<« opponent,” Cc. — 3 For nouns adjectives, thoſe app , 
to men are not only uſed ſub/tantively, but are even become 
ſubſtantives by uſe; whether they be ſuch as regard raged? 
as * chriſtian, pagan, mahometan, &c, or opinion e 
« ſtoic, peripatetic, carteſian, &c, or country 3 . 8 
Engliſh, French, Italians: or temperament 3 " e 
«© melancholic, phlegmatic, choleric, &c. Under t a= 00 
rule, are likewiſe comprehended abundance of ach q 5 
ſignifying a number of people agreeing in ſome — 5 
tribute; as, „the learned, the great, the devout “ 
ce brave, the diſſolute, &c. But uſe is here to be 5. 
15 e ſay 
ed; for we do not ſay the elegant, as W nom, and 
ce learned; but „ elegant writers,” &c. It is cultom: 
the ear alone, that are to decide about theſe differences. * 


men, are either ſo uſed, to ſignify a number or ſet of 


SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, is a quality aſeribed 5 


quality, as rational, material, &c. or an accidental one, as | 


. - e, 
Again, adjectives taken ſabſſantivelh, for other things hin 
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SUB 


mon quality; or to expreſs an abſtract 
_ een Sin thoſe of men, there are ſome 
l — by cuſtom, and others formed every day on their 


aut 


. 
Win regard to which laſt, uſe, again, and the ear, are to 


dd, Merl ee b cee E., Lame of 
tively 3 as the white, ac »5 5 f ti , « the 
of qualities; “ as « the cold, &c. thoſe of time; as 

« paſt, preſent, future : p and many of other * ; yo 
« the agreeable, the ſublime, the principal, Tc. % IS 1 
enly in the poſitive, but alſo in the comparative and N 
lative degrees, that adjectives are uſed ſubhſtantively; as the 
« better of the two: the beſt of it, &c. 

SUBSTANTIVE verb. See the article VERB. 7 
SUBSTITUTE *, SuBsTITUTUS, a perſon appointed to 
officiate for another, in caſe of abſence, or other legal im- 
diment. Sce ATTORNEY, and SURROGATE. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, ſub, under, and ftatuo, 
I appoint, eſtabliſh, : 
In the French law, the procureurs, or proctors, are oblig- 
ed to name two of their brethren for ſub/titutes, whoſe 
names are wrote after theirs in the lift ; to receive ſignifica- 
tions and ſummons's made in their abſence. See PRoCU- 

RATOR, &c. 

SUnpSTITUTE, in medicine, denotes a drug, or remedy that 
may be uſed in lieu of another; or that ſupplies the place of 
another of like virtue, which is not to be had: called alſo 
uccedaneum. See SUCCEDANEUM. ; 

"The root of the great centaury, and ſometimes the rhapon- 
ticum, are uſed as ſub/titutes to rhubarb. See RHUBARB. 
SUBSTITUTION, in grammar, the uſing of one word 
for another; or one mode, ſtate, perſon or number of a 
word for another. This the grammarians otherwiſe call /y/- 
lepſis. Sec SYLLEPSIS. 

SUBSTITUTION, in the civil law, a diſpoſition of a teſta- 
tor, whereby he ſubſtitutes one heir to another, who has 
only the uſufruit, and not the property of the thing left 
him. 

SubNituticn is a kind of fiduciary inheritance, called alſo fide: 
commiſſio, in regard the immediate inheritor has only the uſe 
or produce of the thing; the body thereof being ſubſtituted 
and appropriated to certain perſons, who are likewiſe to have 
the uſufruit in their turns, but never the property. 

In ſome countries, ſub/{itution is perpetual z in France, it 
only holds to the fourth generation. —Sub/{ztution anſwers to 
remainder, in common law. See REMAINDER. 

Among the Romans, there were abundance of theſe fidu- 
ciary heirs; who enjoyed inheritances, till they returned 
them into the hands of the right heir : and the reaſon why 
they did not likewiſe reſtore the fruits, or that the fruits 
were not deemed to make a part of the inheritance, but only 
of the thing, was, that the fiduciary or truſtee was obliged 
to run the riſks, and to ſtand the charge of the culture of 
the land. | 
DUBSTITUTION, in algebra, &c. is the putting in the room 
of any quantity in an equation, ſome other quantity, which 
is equal to it, but expreſſed after another manner. See 
QuaNnTiTY, and EQUATION. 7 
SUBSTRACTION, or SUBTRACTION, in arithmetic, 


by we deduct a leſs number from a greater, to learn the pre- 
ciſe difference: 

Or, more juftly, ſubſtraction is the finding a certain number 
from two homogeneous ones given; which, with one of 
the given numbers, is equal to the other. See ARITHME- 
TIC. 


The doctrine of ſubſtraction is reducible to what follows: 


leſs number under the greater, in ſuch manner, as that ho- 
mogeneous figures anſwer to homogeneous, i. e. unites to 
unites, tens to tens, &c. as directed under AppiT1oNn. 
2* Under the two number, draw a line. 3 Subſtra#, 
ſeverally, unites from unites, tens from tens, hundreds from 
hundreds ; beginning at the right-hand, and proceeding to 
the left; and write the ſeveral remainders in their corre- 
ſpondent places, under the line. 4* If a greater figure come 
to be ſulſtracted from a leſs ; borrow an unite from the next 
| left-hand place; this is equivalent to 10, and added to the 
leſs number, the ſuhſiraction is to be made from the ſum : or 
it a Cypher chance to be in the next left-hand place, borrow 
the unite from the next further place. 
By theſe rules, any number may be ſabſtracted out of ano- 
ther mo, For example; 
it be required, from 98004034 
To ſubftraet | 4743863203 
The remainder will be found 5050538196 
or, beginning with the right-hand hgure, and taking 3 


* a 3 


the ſecond rule, or rather operation, in arithmetic; where- | 


To SUBSTRACT 4 leſs number from a greater.—1* Write the | 


Is 9, there remains 6 unites, to be wrote underneath the 
me: going then to the next place, 6 I find, cannot be ta- 
en from 5; wherefore, from the place of hundreds 4, I 


the line. 


Proceeding to the place of hundreds, 2 with the x borrowed 
at the laſt, make 3, which ſubſtracted from 4, leave 1. 
Again, 5 in the place of thouſands, cannot be /ub/trafed 
from 3; for which reaſon, taking 1 from 4, in the place of 
hundreds of thouſands, into the empty place of tens of thou- 
ſands, the cypher is converted into 10 tens of thouſands, 
whence one 10 being borrowed, and added to the 3, and 
from the ſum 13 thouſand, 5 thouſand being ſubſtracted, we 
ſhall have 8 thouſand to enter under the line: then ſubſtract- 
ing 6 tens of thouſands from q, there remain 3. Coming 
now to take 8 from 4; ſrom the 8 further on the leſt, 
borrow 1, by means whereof, the two cyphers will be turned 
each into 9. And after the like manner is the reſt of the 
fſubſlrattion eaſily performed. 

If heterogeneous nunibers be to be ſubtracted from each 
other; the unites borrowed are not to be equal to ten; but 
to ſo many as there go of unites of the leſs kind, to conſti- 


tute an unite of the greater: for example; 
oF 


45 16 6 
47 1 8 
17 16 


For ſince q pence cannot be ſubſtracted from 6 pence of the 
16 ſhillings, one is converted into 12 pence ; by which means, 
for 6 we have 18 pence; whence 9 being ſubſtracted, there 
remain 9. In like manner, as 19 ſhillings cannot be ſub- 
tracted from the remaining 15 3 one of the 45 pounds i 
converted into 20 ſhillings, from which, added to the 15, 
19 being ſubtracted, the remainder is 16 ſhillings, Laſtly, 
27 pounds ſubtracted from 44 pounds, there remains 17. 
If a greater number be required to be ſubtracted from a leſs, 
it is evident the thing is impoſſible. — The leſs number, there- 
fore, in that caſe, is to be ſubtracted from the greater; and 
the defect to be noted by the negative character. E. gr. If I 
am required to pay 8 pounds, and am only maſter of 3; 
when the 3 are paid, there will {till remain 5 behind; which 
are to be noted, — 5. 
Subftrafiom is proved, by adding the remainder to the ſub- 
trahend, or number to be ſubſtracted : for if the ſum be 
equal to the number whence the other is to be ſubſtracted, 
the /ub/traiom is juſtly performed, For example; 
J. „ . 

98004034 166. 11 34 

4742865283 ſubtrahend 21 17 2 ſubtrahend 

5056538196 remainder 134 14 03 


— — — 


9800403459 156 11 32 | 
SUBSTRACTION, in algebra, is performed by connecting the 
quantities with all the ſigns of the ſubtrahend changed; and 
at the ſame time uniting ſuch as may be united; as is done 
in addition, See ALGEBRA, QUANTITY, CHARACTER, 
and ADDITION. | 
Thus + 7 a ſubſtracted from +g a, makes + 9 a — 7 a, or 
2 a, | 
In the ſub/rafion of compound algebraic quantities; the 
Characters of the ſubtrahend, are to be changed into the con- 
trary ones, vix. + into — ; and — into E See QUAN= 
3 | 
To SUBSTRACT ſpecious numbers, or quantities frome one ano- 
ther; both thoſe affected with the ſame, and thoſe with con- 
trary charafers.—1* If the quantities deſigned by the ſame 
letter have the ſame ſigns ; and the leſs to be ſubſtracted from 
the greater; the ſubſtraction is performed as in common a- 
rithmetic, e. gr. 

5 AA =5 fo T4 p.— 4 

2 bd —f =2 ſh.+1 p.—z 


35 34-0 3. 13 P. 0 
20 If a greater quantity be to be ſubſtracted out of a leſs; 
the leſs muſt be ſubſtracted out of the greater, and to the 
remainder muſt be prefixed the ſign —, if the quantities be 
affected with the ſign + ; or the ſign +, if they be affected 


with —. 
16 4-9 d=16lib.+2 . —9 d. 
19 at3b—11d 19 +3 —11 


— 


—34—15＋ 2 —3 —1 +2 

3e If the quantities have different ſigns; the ſalhſtraction is 
converted into addition, and to the aggregate is prefixed the 
ſign of the quantity, whence the ſulſtraction is to be made: 
for example; 

84-5 d =8lib.—5+9 d. 

6a—B8c—7d 6 —8—7 

2 a+3 c+16d =2 ITE 16 
4* If the quantities be expreſſed in different letters, they 
muſt be connected; only the characters of the ſubtrahend 
muſt be changed into the —27 ones; for example; 


d 5, viz. Ic, ſub/tratftins 6 
kund 9 tens remainin 0 5 5 54 Tay 
; td 


4a 4＋— ard 
d—ebf c— -g 
a - -A- . -c erg 
1100 1 Suz= 
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SUBSTRACTION of logarithms, LoGARITHM- 

SUBSTRACTION of vulgar fractions, Feed Bets. 

SUBSTRACTION VF decimals, Ls. 

SUBSTRUCTION, in building, denotes underpinning, 
Ir Sc. See FOUNDATION. 

8 


ſtyle or gnomon of a dial is erected. See GNONMỹL and 
LINE» 

In polar, horizontal, meridianal, and northern dials, the ſub- 
Nylar line is the meridianal line, or line of 12 a clock; or 


dial is delineated, with the prime vertical. See DIaL, 
SUBSUPERPAR TICULAR), 
 UBSUPERPARTIENS. J See J Rari0 | 
SUBTANGENT of a curve, the line that determines the 


SUBTENSE®, in geometry, a right line oppoſite to an an- 


volcano's. See FIRE and VoICANO.—Subterrancan winds, 


SUBTILE, in phyſics, intimates a thing exceedingly ſmall, 


SUB 
DECIMALS. 


BSTYLAR line, in dialling, a right line, whereon the 


the interſection of the plane, whereon the dial is delineated, 
with that of the meridian. See MERIDIAN. 

In eaſterly and weſterly dials, the ſubſtylar line, is the line 
of 6 a clock; or the interſection of the plane, whereon the 


interſection of a tangent with the axis; or, that determines 
the point wherein the tangent cuts the axis, prolonged. Sec 
Curve and TANGENT. | 
Thus, in the curve AM, &c. (Tab. Anal. fig. 10.) the line 
TP intercepted between the ſemiordinate P M, and the tan- 
gent I M, is the ſubtangent. And P R is to PM, as PM 
to PT; and PM to PT, as MR to TM. 

It is a rule in all equations, that if the value of the ſubtangent 
comes out poſitive, the point of interſection of the tangent 
and axis, falls on that fide of the ordinate, where the vertex 
of the curve lies: as in the parabola and paraboloides. 

If it come out negative, the point of interſection will fall on 
the contrary ſide of the ordinate, in reſpect of the vertex or 
beginning of the abſciſie: as in the hyperbola, and hyperbo- 
liform figures. | 5 

And univerſally, in all paraboliform, and hyperboliform fi- 
gures, the ſubtangert is equal to the exponent of the power 
of the ordinate, multiplied into the abſciſs. 
Thus in the common parabola, whoſe property is p Y. 
The ſabtangent is in length, equal to x, the abſciſs mnltiplied 
by 2, the exponent of the power of 59, the ſquare of the 
ordinate ; that is, it is equal to twice the abſciſs; and by the 
former rule for paraboliform figures, it muſt be taken above 
the ordinate, in the axis produced, 


Thus, alfo, in one of the cubical paraboloids, where | 


P *r yyy; the length of the ſubtangent will be 4 of the 
abſciſs. | 

In the parabola, the ſubtangent P T is double the abſciſs AP; 
and the ſubnormal is PR ſubduple of the parameter. See 
Non MAL. 


gle, and preſumed to be drawn between the two extremities 
of the arch which meaſures that angle. See ANGLE and 
Ah. H. 


* The word is formed from the Latin, ſab, under, and tends 
I ſtretch. 


The ſubtenſe of the angle coincides with the chord of the 
arch. See CHORD. . 
In every rectangle triangle, the ſquare of the ſubtenſe of the 
right angle, is equal to the ſquares of the ſubtenſes of both 
the other angles; by the 47th prop. of Euclid. This won- 
derful property of that triangle, was firſt diſcovered by Py- 
thagoras; who, in the tranſport of joy hereby occaſioned, 
ſacrificed a hecatomb. Sce IRIAanGLE and HyPoTHE- 
NUSE. 


SUBTERRANEOUS, or SUBTERRANEAN, ſomething | 


under-ground. Sce Foss1L, | 
Naturaliſts talk much of ſubterrancan fires, as the cauſe of 


as the cauſe of earthquakes. Sec EARTHQUAKE. 

Mr. Boyle gives us an inſtance, from the diſſertation de ad- 
mirand. Hungar. aquis, of a huge ſuvterranean oak dug out 
of a ſalt mine in Tranſylvania, ſo hard, that it could not ea- 
{ily be wrought on by iron tools; which yet, being expoſed 
to the air out of the mine, became fo rotten, that in four 
days it was eaſy to be broken and crumbled between one's 
fingers. Mr. Derham adds, that the trees turned out of the 
earth, by the breaches at Weſt "Thurrock and Dagenham, 
though probably no other than alder, and interred many ages 
ago, in a rotten, oozy mould, were fo exceedingly tough, 
hard, and ſound, at firſt, that he could make but little im- 
preſſion on them with the ſtrokes of an ax; yet being expo- 
ſed to the air and water, ſoon became fo rotten, as to be 
crumbled between the fingers. See Woon. 


fine, and delicate: ſuch as the animal ſpirits, the effluvia of 
odorous bodies, Ec. are ſuppoſed to be. See SPIRITS, Ex- 
FLUVIA, Ec. 7 | 
One kind of matter is only more ſubtile than another, in that 
being, divided into ſmaller parts, and thoſe, too, more agi- 
tated ; on the one hand, it makes leſs reſiſtance to other bo- 


dies; and on the other, infinuates itſelf more eaſily into their 


ores, See MarTER, PARTICLE, Arou, Ec. - 
Ihe Caxteſians ſuppoſe a ſubtile matter for their firſt element. 
Scr CARTESIAN and ELEMENT. 


SUBTILIZATION, SusrTitisaT10, 1 


SUB TRIPLE ratio, is when one number or Sc. 


SUBURBICARY ®, SuguRkBICARITVUS a f 
to thoſe provinces of Italy, Sc. which ee. given 


 Te/tamentary SUCCEs810N, is that which a perſon comes to by 


This they lay down as ſo exceedingly fine, that it penetrates 


ry 


S UC 


the minute pores of glaſs, and other ſolid bodies 
this they account for moſt of the —— 5 from 
Vacuum, PLENVUM, SUCTION, Er. ae. dee 
Vet they do not pretend to prove the exiſten ; 

otherwiſe than by conſequence. See Kara 9 "cy 
lizing, or rendering any thing ſmaller and ſubtiler X : _ 
cularly, the diſſolving or changing a mixt body into dee 
liquor, or a fine powder, by ſeparating the groſſer "xe 2 
from. See PULVERIZATION, ATTENUATION 2 


contained in another three times. See RA 10. Quantity i; 
Thus, 2 is faid to be ſubtriple of 6, as 6 is triple of 2 


, . the anci 
dioceſe, or patriarchate of Rome. See PRoyixce RN 


*The term is formed from the Latin, ſub, under 
city,---They were alſo ſometimes called urbicay, provinces 
Authors uſually reckon ten of theſe ſuberbicary province 
whereof Italy, from the Po to the heel made ſeven and 1 
iſles of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica, the other three ? 
Yet Salmaſius will have the ſuburbicary provinces confined 
thoſe four in the neighbourhood of Rome, to which, the 
authority of the præfect of Rome extended 3 and theſe he 
makes the limits of the dioceſe of ancient Rome. See he 
CESE. 
F. Sirmond takes the other extreme, and compre 
the welt under the name of ſuburbicary 5 
who lived in the age of the council of Nice, explains the 
power aſcribed to the pope, in the ſixth canon of that coun. 
cil, by ſaying, that he had the care and ſuperintendance of 
the ſuburbicary provinces. Hence the different ſentiment of 
authors, with regard to the ſuburbicary provinces ; ſome on- 
ly conſidering the pope as biſhop of Rome; others, as patri- 
arch of the weſt, Sc. See Pope. : 
SUCCEDANEUM®*, in pharmacy, a remedy ſubſtituted in 
the place of another firſt preſcribed, when the ingredients are 
wanting, neceſlary for the compoſition of that other. See 
OUBSTITUTE, | 


* The word is formed from the Latin /accedo, to ſucceed, to 


and urbs, 


come after. 


Subſtitute and ſuccedaneum, are of equal import ; unleſs, with 
ſome authors, we chuſe to uſe ſubſtitute, where a ſumple of 
like virtue is put for another; and ſuccedaneum, where a 
compound is uſed with the ſame intention. 

SUCCEN TURIATI renes, in anatomy. See Rxxks ſuc- 


centuriati. 


SUCCENTURIATION, the act of ſubſtituting. See 
SUBSTITUTION. 

SUCCEN TURIATUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called ala 
pyramidalis. See PYRAMIDALIS. 

SUCCESSION, Svccess10, in philoſophy, an idea which 
we get by reflecting on that train of ideas agg; ay follow- 


ing one another in our minds when awake. See IpzA and 
ODE. 

The diſtance between any parts of this ſucceſſion, is what we 

call duration, When this ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, we have 

no perception of time, or of the duration thereof ; but the 
moment we fall aſleep, and that wherein we awake, ſeem 
connected. See DURATION. | 

They, who think we get the idea of ſucceſſon from our ob- 

ſervation of motion by our ſenſes, will come into Mr. Locks 

ſentiment, above, when they conſider that motion produces 
an idea of ſicceſſian no otherwiſe, than by producing a com- 
tiaued train of diſtinguiſhable ideas. ; 

A man that looks on a body moving, perceives no motion, 

unleſs that motion produces a conſtant train of ſucceſſive ideas. 

But 'where-ever a man is, though all things be at reſt about 

him, if he thinks, he will be conſcious of ſucceſſion. See 

MorT1on. | 

SUCCESSION, in aftronomy. The SUCCEss10N of the fig" 
is the order wherein they follow each other, and according 
to which, the ſun enters, ſucceſſively, into one, then into 
another, called, alſo, conſequentia. SIGN. 

This order is expreſſed in the two following technical verſes: 
Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libragque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Piſcts. 

When a planet is direct, it is ſaid to go according to the of- 

der and ſucceſſion of the figns, or in con ſeguentia; that i, 

from Aries to Taurus, &c. dow retrograde, it is . 

o cont to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns, or in antece 5 
* 3 . _ Aries, &c, See PLA- 
NET, DIRECT, RETROGRADATION, Ec. 

SUCCESSION, in the civil law, implies a right to the whole 
effects left by a defundt. See INHERITANCE and DE- 

SCENT. 

Of this there are ſeveral kinds, ab- inteſtate, inteſtate, Sc. 

SUCCESSION ab-inte/tate, is that which a perſon has a right 8 
by being next of kin, which is, what we call, being "© 
heir at lau. See AB-INTESTATE. 


virtue of a will. See TESTAMENT. _ 1 
Succzssiox in the direct line, is that, coming from aſcendent 
or deſcendents. See DIREC Te * Cillateral 


FA FE 


ral 


Ciltatera? SUCc £55108, is that, coming by uncles, aunts, or | 


A jacent, or abandoned SUCCESSION, is A burthenſome or vex- 


SUCCESSIVE adtion. See the article ACTION. 
SUCCESSOR, a perſon who holds the place which another 


SUCCINUM, in pharmacy, larabe, or amber; a bitumi- 


SUCCISA, a medicinal alexipharmic herb; called alſo mor ſus 


SUCCOTRINE ales. See the article Al oks. 
SUCCUBUS, or SuccuBa, a term uſed by ſome viſionary 


SUCCULA, in mechanics, a bare axis, or cylinder, with 


SUCCUS pancreaticus PANCREATIC Juice. 
SUCCUS nervoſus, 8 See } 


SUCKERS, off/ets, in agriculture, and gardening, young 


S-U-C. 


other collaterals. See COLLATERAL. | 
i which no body will accept of. Ws 
7 ** real ſucceſſion D ; for here, no body in- 
its. See BENEFICE. 

be that cannot be divided, as kingdoms, Sr. the ſuc- 
ceſſion falls on a ſingle head; which is uſually the eldeſt ſon 
of the deceaſed, as being ſuppoſed the indiviſible repreſenta- 
his father. =] 
en that are divided, all the children repreſent their 
father. It was on this principle, M. Courtin obſerves, that 
each of the ſons of Jacob had his ſhare aſſigned him in the 
Land of Promiſe. It is true, Manafſeh and Ephraim, the 
two ſons of Joſeph, had likewiſe their ſhares 3 but this was 
becauſe a double portion had been allotted their father, 
wherein he was treated as elder brother, in conſideration of 
the great ſervices he had done his father and brethren. See 
PRIMOGENITURE. | 


held before him; whether he arrived at it by election, col- 

lation, inheritance, or othetwiſe. See SUCCESSION. 

Our hiſtorians tell us, that queen Elizabeth could never bear 

to hear of a ſucceſſor. The king of the Romans is preſump- 

tive ſucceſſor to the empire. See HER, Oc. 

The canoniſts ſay, a coadjutor is a neceſſary ſucceſſor to a 
relature; a reſignee to the reſignant. See CoADJuUTOR, 

eee de; Sc. ; | 

Civilians fay, a titular uſufructuary can do nothing to the 

prejudice of his ſucceſſor. | 


nous juice or reſin, which from a fluor grows hard and brit- 
tle. Sec AMBER. 5 
The whiteſt, and moſt tranſparent, is accounted beſt: it is 
of no great uſe in medicine, per ſe, as its texture ſeems too 
compact to open and yield to the natural concoctions; though 
ſome have a great opinion of it, as a balſamic, and give it 
in gonorrhcea's particularly, —But it is certain, that what 
pharmacy extorts from it, is of great efficacy; eſpecially in 
nervous caſes, 


diaboli, or the devil's bit. Le Mons us diaboli. 
It is a powerful ſudorific, inſomuch that Sir Theodore 
Mayeme obſerves, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, laying a 


perſon ſick of a plague, or other malignant fever, on a bed 


thereof, moderately hot, he ſhall ſweat till they take him 
off; and much more, if he drink of the decoction or juice 
of the herb. But the ſucciſa is now little uſed. 


writers, to ſignify a dæmon, or ſpirit, who aſſumes the ſhape 

= a woman, and, as ſuch, lies with a man. See DzMon, 
Co 

Some authors uſe incubus and ſuccubus, indiſcriminately; but 

they ought to be diſtinguiſhed 3 incubus being only properly 

uſed, where the dæmon is ſuppoſed to be in form of a man, 

and, as ſuch, hes with a woman. | 


ſtaves in it to move it round; but without any tympanum, 
or peritrochium. See Ax1s, and PERITROCHIUM. 


NERvous juice. 


ſhoots proceeding from the root of a tree; being of the ſame 
kind with the tree from which they ſpring : for that ſuch as 
grow from trees raiſed by grafting or inoculation, follow the 
nature of the ſtock. See Roor, ENGRAFTING, c. 

They ſometimes ſpring forth near the body of the mother- 
plant ; but other ſuckers at a greater diſtance from it are bet- 
ter: yet the former removed when there is leaſt ſap in the 
ops and preſerving what fibrous roots are upon them, often 
proſper. a rag 

When they are taken up, the ground is to be well opened, 
and if they grow from the body of the tree, or great roots, 
they muſt be cut off cloſe to the ſtem, and ſet preſently. 
dee STOCK. | 

it forwards much the ſpringing out of ſuckers, to bare the 
roots ot trees, and flip them in ſome places. See ABLA- 


WWEATION: 
SU -KING pump. See the article Pu ur. 
SUC LION, SucT10, the act of ſucking, or of drawing up 
a fluid, as air, water, or the like, by the mouth, and lungs. 
Air is ſucked in at the mouth, by the muſcles of the thorax 
and abdomen diſtending the cavity of the lungs and abdo- 
men, by which means the air included therein is rarified, 
and ceaſes to be a counterbalance to the external air, which, 
of conſequence, is driven in by the preſſure of the at- 
maT through the mouth and noſtrils. See ResPiRA- 

v. | 
I is ſucked through a pipe, in the fame manner as with 
e naked mouth: it being here all one as if the mcuth were 


extended the length 8 | 
Tg ength of the pipe. 


lion of heavier liquors is performed after the ſame | 


S U D 


manner, e. 27. in lying prone to drink out of a ſpring, Ec. 
the lips are applied cloſe to the ſurface of the water, ſo as to 
prevent any paſlage of the air between them ; then the cavity 
of the abdomen, &c. being diſtended as before, the preſſure 
of the air incumbent on the ſurface of the water without the 
circumference of the mouth, prevailing over that upon the 
water within the ſame, the fluid is raiſed, from the fame 
principle as water in a pump. See Pu ur. 

In ſucking a heavy liquor, as water, through a pipe; the 
longer the pipe is, the greater difficulty is found in the ſuctian; 
and the bigneſs or diameter of the pipe, makes a further al- 
teration therein. The reaſon of this ariſes from that great 
principle in hydroſtatics, that fluids preſs in the compound ra- 
tio of the baſes and perpendicular altitudes. See Flup. 
From what we have ſaid, it evidently enough appears, that 
what we call ſuction, is not performed by any active faculty 
in the mouth, Jungs, &c. but is performed by the mere im- 
pulſe and preſſure of the atmoſphere. See Air, and ATMo- 
SPHERE. | 

A very curious and intelligent perſon diſtinguiſhes two dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſuct ion perform'd after two quite different man- 
ners; a diſtinction which however hitherto overlooked by au- 
thors, ſeems abſolutely neceſſary in order, I think, to give a 
juſt account of the nature of this phænomenon. 

Suction, then, according to him, is perform'd either, 1®, By 
the dilatation of the thorax ; or, 2*, By that of the cavity of 
the mouth, 

In the former caſe the lungs are kept continually diſtended ; 
for if the breath be let go, ever ſo little, the liquor in the 
tube will begin to ſubſide. 

On the contrary, when fuction is performed by inlarging the 
cavity of the mouth, we may ſuck with our utmoſt force, 
and yet breathe freely through the noſtrils at the ſame time. 
This is the true and proper ſuction : the other ought rather 
to be call'd ſupping, than ſucking through a tube. 

Note, The cavity of the mouth is inlarg'd by being a little 
open'd, while the lips are cloſe ſhut, the tongue being at the 
ſame time contracted, and drawn backwards towards the 
throat. 

SUCULA, in mechanics. See the article SUCCULA. 

SUDAMINA, little heat-pimples in the ſkin, like millet 
grains, frequent in youth; eſpecially thoſe of a hot tempe- 
rament, and that uſe much exerciſe. See SWEAT. 

SUDATORY, SUDATORIUM, a name given by the ancient 
Romans to their hot or ſweating rooms ; ſometimes alſo cal- 
led laconica. See BATH, and GYMNASIUM. 

The ſudatory was a ſpecies of their hypocauſta, or ſtoves, 
See HyYyPOCAUSTUM, Ec. 

SUD OR, in medicine, See the article SWEAT. 

Supok Anglicanus, the Engliſh fweat, or ſweating ſichneſs; is 
the name of an epidemic diſeaſe, firſt perceived in England, 
in 1485. It was properly, a ſort of plague ; thus called, be- 
cauſe attended with an extraordinary kind of ſweat. It made 
its return four times in the ſpace of fixty-ſix years, viz. in 

1506, 1517, 1528, and 1551. 
It began with a ſweat, which never ended, but either with 
the death of the patient, or his recovery. If he ſurvived 
twenty-four hours he was ſafe. Few people eſcaped of it at 
firſt; too much care, and too little, were found equally de- 
ſtructive. 
The patient was to wait, without ſtirring, either in his bed, 
or in his clothes, according to the condition nature was ſur- 
prized in; without burthening him either with remedies or 
with foods; without cloathing either too much or too little; 
and, if poſſible, without either eating or drinking. The 
ſweat to be kept up, without either promoting it, by any ex- 
traordinary heat, or checking it by the leaſt cold. 
This was what was found by experience; and which was at 
length practiſed, with happy ſucceſs. The diſeaſe was firſt 
felt on the 21ſt of September, and in the ſame day ſpread 
itſelf all over England; where, after a great mortality, it 
ſtopped all at once, towards the end of October. 

Its ravages were ſo great, that in ſome parts it took off a 
third part of the people in a very little time. 
At its return under Henry VIII. in 1506, it was as general, 
and as dangerous as before, and again diſappeared all at once. 
At the third attack, in 1528, it was leſs fatal; inſomuch 

that Bellay, biſhop of Bayonne, then ambaſſador in Eng- 
land, who ſweated like the reſt, tells us, that of forty thou- 
ſand ſouls, feized with it in London, only two thouſand 
died. In 1524, it paſſed over into Ireland, where it killed 

eat numbers. ; | 
UDORIFIC, in medicine, a remedy that cauſes, or pro- 

motes ſweat. See SWEAT. 
Sudorifics only differ from diaphoretics in the degree of their 
action; the one promoting ſenſible perſpiration, the other in- 
ſenſible. See DIAPHORETICS. 
To the claſs of ſudorifics belong, 1%. All things that moving 


= 


celerate their motion. | 

25. Such things, as at the ſame time diminiſh the reſiſtence 
in the ſudatory veſſels about the cutis. | 

To which ſome add a third kind, viz. ſuch as abſorb the 


violently through the body, attenuate the humours, and ac- 


acidities of the blood, and thus ſet at liberty the matter of 
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The firſt intention is chiefly effected by a copious drinking of 
very hot waters ; by acids drawn from vegetables by fermen- 
tation and diſtillation ; or thoſe of foſſils, attenuated by re- 
peated diſtillations, eſpecially if theſe be drunk mixed with 
hot water; by alcali's both volatile and hxt, diluted with 
hot water; by all compound falts, diſſolved in water; by 
ſapa's, metallic cryſtals, or the attenuated parts of metals 
themſelves, as ſtibium diaphoreticum, fixt ſulphur of Tache- 
nius, bezoardie mineral, diaphoretic mercury, diaphoretic 
gold, Sc. by ſharp, ſubtile, acrimonious aromatics : as ab- 
ſynthium, abrotonum, opium, aſparagus, anis, aſclepias, a- 
riſtolochia, gum ammoniac, carduus benedictus, caraways, 
cinnamon, camomile, ſaffron, capillus veneris, china, dit- 
tany, eupatorium, gentian, hyſſop, laurel, mint, leek, roſe- 
mary, ſage, ſavin, ſaſſafras, ſcordium, thyme, veronica, 
nettle, and other medicines compounded hereof, as venice- 
treacle, mithridate, diaſcordium, orvietm, c. 

The ſecond is chiefly effected by cleanſing the ſkin, by va- 
porous lotions, baths, and frictions; by relaxing the cutane- 
ous and ſubcutaneous veſſels, which is beſt done by hot wa- 


ter ſprinkled all over the body, the head excepted ; by in- 


creaſing the external heat about the naked body, as by the 
warmth of a bed, a vapour-bath, Cc, 
The third is effected by abſorbents; as corals, crabs-eyes, 
diaphoretic antimony, bezoar, &c, See each under its pro- 
per article. 
SUET “, SREBZvuu, a 
hogs, &c. which melted down and clarified, makes what we 
call talloto, uſed in the making of candles. See Far and 
_'TaLrLow. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, /uedum, ſebum, or ſevum, 
which ſignify the ſame ; and theſe @ ſue, by reaſon of the 
fatneſs of that beaſt. ; 


kind of fat, found in deer, ſheep, oxen, 


Anatomiſts, Cc. diſtinguiſh four kinds of fat in the body of 


an animal. The firſt, which fixes itſelf, and after melting, 
cools into a very firm conſiſtence, they call /uet. 
It is found in greateſt abundance in the lower belly, and 
about the kidneys. 
F. le Comte mentions a tree in 
tallow. See 'TALLOw-tree, 
dSUFFERANCE, in ancient cuſtoms, a delay, or reſpite of 
time, which the lord granted his vaſſal, for the performance 
of fealty and homage 3 ſo as to ſecure him from any feodal 
ſeizure. See SERVICE, VassAL, FEE, Sc. 
Sufferance, ſay the cuſtoms, is equivalent to fealty and ho- 
mage, while it holds. See FEALTY and HoMaAGE. 
The word is alſo uſed for a delay which the lord grants his 
vaſlals, to quit their hands of fees or inheritances they have 
acquired, till they have paid the due of indemnity, &c. 
Hill of SUFFERANCE, See the article BILL. | 
SUFFICIENT, in the ſchool theology. — Sur FICIENT 
grace, denotes a help or aſſiſtance which God gives to man, 
to enable him to act and perform his duty. See GRACE. 
It is allowed an article of faith, that grace is neceſſary; and 
that without grace, nothing that is good, or that can any 
way intitle us to heaven, can be done: it is allowed too, that 
God does not refuſe the neceſſary aſſiſtances; and it is allow- 


China, that bears ſuet, or 


ed, that man, frequently, either does not act when he ſhould, |- 


or acts what he ſhould not. Ss 19 
From theſe principles, which are generally admitted by all 
ſects, however different in other reſpects, it follows, that there 
is ſome aſſiſtance of God which man reſiſts ; ſome wherewith 
man docs not act, wherewith yet he might act; or ſome, 
whereby he does evil, by which he might do good. It is this 
aſſiſtance that is called ſufficient grace : becauſe ſufficing to 
make us act, though we do not act with it. 
SUFFITUS, SUFFIMENT, or  SUFFUMIGATION, in me- 
dicine, a thickiſh powder, prepared of odoriferous plants, 


gums, Sc. which being thrown on coals, the vapours or“ 


{team thereof, are received by ſmelling. See FumiGAaTION 
and SUFFUMIGATION. . | 
SUFFOCATION, Surrocario, in medicine, a privati- 
on, or obſtruction of reſpiration. See RESPIRATION. 
Suffocation ſometimes ariſes from a too great abundance of 
blood thrown on the lungs, or the muſcles of the larynx, 
and preventing the ingreſs of the air ; as is the caſe in quin- 
Zies, ſuffocating catarrhs, peripneumonies, &c. See QuiN- 
ZYy: Oe. | | | 
The fumes of wines, or ſtrong beers, when boiling, cauſe 
ſuffecation, by interrupting the circulation of the blood. And 
the ſame may be obſerved of the fumes of lime, wherewith 
walls are whitened ; and thoſe of charcoal, antimony, ſul- 
phur, vitriol, and ſpirit of nitre. | 
he /uffecation under water, is owing partly to the paſſage of 
the air being ſtopped up, and partly to the irruption of the 
water into the breaſt. See DROWNING. 
In France they diſpatch their people that are raving mad by 
ſuffecating them between two pillows : the ſame is alſo ſome- 
times practiſed here in caſes of hydrophobia's, &c. 
DUFFOCATION of the tomb, or matrix, is a diſcaſe pretty fre 
quent in women, Called alſo fits of the mather. In this, the 
patient imagines a malignant vapour riſing from the matrix, 
and fo prefling againſt the lungs and the diaphragm, as to 
prevent the free motion necellary to reſpiration, 


4 


| 


| 
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Its true cauſe is a convalſion of the muſcles of the 
which ſtraighten the wind-pipe, and prevent the air's 
: "a, þ paſfin 
into the lungs. Hence it is, that hyſteric women fee] ; 
ſtrictions in the throat, as if one were ſtrangling the 44.4 
a cord, See HysTERiIC. 888 
SUFFOCATIVE catarrh. See the article CaTARR 
SUFFRAGAN, SurrRAOGANEuUs, in the ecclefiafic:, 
lity, a term applied to a biſhop, with reſpect to his arch); 
ſhop on whom he depends, and to whom appeals lie from 8 
bithop's —_— * 1 F 
In this ſenſe, the archbiſhop of Canterbury has 
ſuffragans ;, and the archbiſhop of York four, . 
The term was never heard of before the eighth century — 
Some derive it hence, that the biſhops are to help and TR 
the archbiſhop ; % archiepiſcopo ſuffragari & air, ter 
tur. Others ſay, it is becauſe eccleſiaſtical matters are de. 
termined by their votes, or ſuffrages; & ſuffraganci dicunte 
quia eorum ſuffragiis 5 ecclefiaſtice Judicantur, Other, 
hold, they are called ſufragans, becauſe when called by the 
metropolitan to a ſynod, they have a right of ſuffrage, or of 
voting; or becauſe they could not be conſecrated Without 
his fuffrage or conſent. 
SUFFRAGAN is alſo uſed for a chorepiſcopus, or an affiftan: 
biſhop, or co-adjutor, who has a title in partibus infideliny 
and aſſiſts another in the diſcharge of his function, or Jl. 
charges it himſelf in the abſence of that other, See Cage. 
EPISCOPUS, COADJUTOR, Oc. 
Theſe are by ſome alſo called ſubſidiary biſhops. See Bishop. 
By ſtatute 26 Henry VIII. every biſhop and archbiſhop is 
allowed to appoint ſome one, ſome two, and ſome three bi- 
ſhops ſuffragans, under them; the ſeats, or reſidences where- 
of, are fixed by the ſame ſtatute. The ſuffragan biſhop for 
the dioceſe of Canterbury, to be at Dover only ; for York, 
at Nottingham and Hull; for London, at Colchefter ; for 
Wincheſter, at Guilford, Southampton, and in the iſle of 
Wight, Oc. | 
Du Cange obſerves, that the title ſuf/ragan has alſo been 
given to ſuch prieſts as are ſubject to the viſitation of the 
arch-deacon : and ſuffragans of the pepe, to the biſhops of 
ſuch dioceſes, as are immediately ſubject to the pope. 
SUFFRAGE *, SUFFRAGIUM, a voice or vote, given in 
an aſſembly, where ſomething is deliberated on, or where a 
perſon is elected to an office or benefice. See Vork. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, ſifragium, which an- 
ciently ſignified money, as appears in the eight novel of 
Juſtinian : wt judices fine ſuffragio fiant ; and the ſixth novel: 
qui emerit prefulatum per ſuffragium, epiſcopatu & ordine eccle- 


ſaſtico excidat. | 
Sufflates are ſometimes given by word of mouth ; and ſome- 
times in writing, as at elections liable to a ſcrutiny. See 
SCRUTINY. Ihe preſident or chairman of the aſſembly 
uſually collects the /uffrages. 

SUFFRAGEsS of the ſaints, in the Romiſh church, denote the 
prayers and interceſſions which the ſaints are ſuppoſed to make 
to God, in behalf of the faithful. See SAINT. ; 

SUFFRUTEX, wnder-/irub ; among botaniſts, a name given 

to the loweſt ſort of woody, perennial plants : ſending no leaves 

from their root, and beginning to be branched from the very 
bottom of the ſtalk. Such are lavender, rue, ſage, c. See 

PLANT, TREE, &c. | 5 

SUFFUMIGATION *, SurFumiGATIo, in medicine, 

a term applied to all remedies that are received into the body 

in form of fumes, i. e. of ſmoak, vapour, or perfume, See 

SMOAK, VAPOUR, Ec. 

* The wood is formed from the Latin , under, and Funn, 
ſmoak. ; 

Suffumigations are compoſed of different matters, according 

to the nature of the diſeaſe. See SUFFITUs, Their inten- 

tions are to ſoften ſharp, ſerous humours, to provoke or 
check the courſe of the menſes, to raiſe a ſalivation in vene- 
real evils, &c. | ; 

SUFFUSION, Sorrusio, in medicine, an overflowing of 
ſome humour, ſhewing itſelf in the ſkin ; particularly that 
of the blood or bile. See BLOOD, BILE, Sc. 

That redneſs ordinarily ng "On 3 is er A. ſuffi 
ion of blood a ing in the cheeks. See DLUSHING.. 

Abe jaundice os Akon of bile over the whole body. dee 
JaunDICE. ; 

SUFFUSION is alſo uſed for a little film or pellicle, | 
the aqueous humour of the eye, before the pupil; 
alſo, cataraf?, See HyPoOCHYMA and CATARACT- 5 

SUGAR, SACCHARUM, a very ſweet, agreeable juice, - 
preſſed from a kind of canes, or reeds, growing 22 
plenty in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies; particularly in , 
Braſil, and the Caribbee iſlands. £ 5 85 
It is a queſtion not yet decided among botaniſts, & 6 ol 
ther the ancients were acquainted with this cane, * 
ther they knew how to expreſs the juice from the 5 

What we can gather from the arguments advanced 3 _ 
ſide, is, that if they knew the cane and the Juice, ey 15 
not know the art Y condenſing, hardening an whitening | 
and, of conſequence, knew nothing of our ſugar. : 
Some ancient authors, indeed, ſeem to mention ſugar, 0 
the name of Lidian ſalt; but they add, chat it oo de 

2 . 


«ynx, 


formed in 


| 


. of itſelf; and there hardened like a gum ; and was 
Roms — the teeth, like our common ſalt: where- 
as ſugar is expreſſed by a machine on purpoſe, and coagulat- 
1 45 — tells us, was cooling and looſening, where- 
2s ours, the ſame writer aſſerts, 1s hot, and excites thirſt. 
Hence, ſome have. imagined, that the ancient and modern 
ugar plants were different: but Matthiolus, on Dioſcorides, 
c. 75. makes no doubt they were the ſame ; and others are 
even of opinion, that ours has a laxative virtue, as well as 
that of the ancients, and that it purges pituita. oh 
The generality of auhors, however, agree, that the ancient 
ſugar was much better than the modern; as conſiſting of 
only the fineſt and matureſt parts, which made themſelves a 
paſſage, and were condenſed in the air.— I he interpreters of 

Avicenna and Serapion, call ſugary. podium; the Perſians, 
tabaxir; and the Indians, mambu. bo 02s 
galmaſius aſſures us, that the Arabs have uſed the art of 
making ſugar, ſuch as we now have it, above 800 years. 
Others produce the following verſes of P. Terrentius Varro 
Atacinus, to prove that it was known before Jeſus Chriſt, 

Indica non magna nimis arbore creſcit arundo, 

Illius extentis premitur radicibus humor, 

Dulcia cui nequeunt ſucco contendere meila, . | 
Another queſtion among naturaliſts is, whether the ſagar 
canes be originally of the Weſt-Indies ; or whether they 
have been tranſlated rather from the Laſt ? | 
The learned of theſe laſt ages, have been much divided on 
the point: but ſince the diſſertation of F. Labat, a domini- 
can miſſionary, publiſhed in 1722, there is no longer room 
to doubt but that the ſugar cane is as natural to America as 
India: all that can be ſaid in favour of the latter, is, that 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe firſt learnt from the orientals, 
che art of expreſſing its juice, boiling it, and reducing it into 

ugar. 

* of the SUGAR cane. The reed or cane, whence this 
uſeful juice is drawn, reſembles thoſe others we ſee in mo- 
raſſes, and on the edges of lakes; excepting that the ſkin of 
_ theſe latter is hard and dry, and their pulp void of juice; 
whereas the ſkin of the ſugar reed is ſoft, and the ſpongeous 
matter or pith it contains, very juicy, though that in a great- 
er or leſs degree, according to the goodneſs of the foil, its 
expoſure to the ſun, the ſeaſon it is cut in, and its age; 
which four tircumſtances contribute equally to its goodneſs 
and its bulk, 5 ITY 

The ſugar cane uſually grows five or ſix foot high, and about 
half an inch in diameter; though F. Labat mentions ſome 
extraordinary ones in the iſle of Tabago, twenty-four foot 
high. The ſtem or ſtalk is divided by knots, a fobt and 
half a-part. At the top it puts forth a number of long, green, 
tufted leaves, from the middle whereof, ariſe the flower and 
the ſeed. There are likewiſe leaves ſpringing out from each 


either that the cane is naught, or that it is far from its matu- 
rity, when the knots are ſeen beſet with leaves. | 
The ground fit for ſugar canes, is that which is light, ſoft, 
and ſpongy, lying on a deſcent proper to carry off the wa- 
ter, and well turned to the ſun. "They oſually plant them 
In pieces, cut a foot and half below the top of the flower. 
Theſe are ordinarily ripe in ten months, though ſometimes 
not till fifteen ; at which time; they are found quite full of 
a white ſucculent marrow, whence is expreſſed the liquor 
whereof ſugar is made. When ripe, they are cut, their 


is here mixed a quantity of aſhes and quick-lime ; the effect 


ſcumming off; and ſerves to feed the poultry, Sc. withal. 


knot; but theſe uſually fall as the cane riſes; and it is a ſign, | 
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a fiſth; where it is brought to the conſiſtence of a fyrop. 
In a ſixth boiler, the ſyrep receives its full coction; and here 
all the impurities leſt ſrom the former lves, are taken away 
by a new lye, and a water of lime and allom caſt into it. In 
this laſt copper, there is ſcarce found one third of what was 
in the firſt ; the reſt being waſted in ſcum. 

By thus paſſing, ſucceſſively, a number of coppers, the ſuga- 
juice is purified, thickened, and rendered fit to be converted 
into any of the kinds of ſugar hereaiter mentioned. The 
ſize of the ſeveral coppers always diminiſhes, trom the firtt 
to the laſt ; each being furniſhed with a furnace, to give a 
heat proportionable to the degree of coction the juice has re- 
ceived. In ſome large ſugar works, there are alſo particu- 
lar coppers, for the boiling and preparing the ſcums. 
F. Labat menticns ſeveral different kinds of $UGARs, prepared 
in the Caribbees, viz. Crude ſugar, or moſcovads; ſtrained 
or bretwn {gar ; earthed or white ſugar, in powder; refined 
ſugar, either in powder or loaves ; royal ſugar ;' candied” ſt: 
gar; ſugar of fine ſyrep ; ſugar of ccarſe ſyrep ; ſugar of tie 


ſcum. 


| Crude SUGAR, or moſcovado, is that firſt drawn from the 


juice of the cane, and whereof all the reſt are compoſed. 
The method of making it, is that already deſcribed as for 
ſugar in the general, —We need only add, that when taken 
out of the ſixth copper, it is put in a cooler, where ſtirring 
it briſkly together, it 1s let ſtand to ſettle, till a cruſt, of the 
thickneſs of a crown piece, be formed thereon. The cruſt 
being formed, they ſtir it up again, then put it into veſlels, 
| where it ſtands to . till it be fit to barrel. 

Strained or brown SUGAR, though whiter and harder, does 
not differ much from the crude ſugar : though it is held a 
medium between this laſt and the earthed /ugar z which is 
the white powder ſugar. 


The preparation of this, is the ſame as that of the moſco- 
vado, with this difference, that to whiten it, they ſtrain the 
liquor through blankets, as it comes out of the firſt ya 7% 
The invention of ftrained ſugar is oing to the Engliſh 
who are more careful than their neighbours, in the prepara- 
tion hereof; for they not only ſtrain it, but when boiled, 
put it in ſquare wooden forms, or moulds, of a pyranial 


pieces, dry it in the ſun, and barrel it up. 
Earthed SUGan, is that which is whitened by means of earth 
laid on the top of the forms it is put in, to purge itſelf. 
The making of this ſugar, is begun after the ſame manner 
as that of crude ſugar; except that they only uſe the beſt 
canes in it ; that they work with more care and nicety ; that 
when the liquor is in the firſt copper, the aſhes they put in, 
are little or nothing mixt with limez fot fear of reddening 
it; and that they ſtrain it through a blanket, from the firit 
to the ſecond copper. 
When it has paſſed all the ſix coppers, it is laden out into 4 
cooler; whence it is put into conical moulds or forms, the 
tips whereof are perforated, but now ſtopped with linen or 
other ſtuff; and theſe ranged evenly before the furnace. 
When it has been a quarter of an hour in the farms, it is 
cut with a ſugar knife, that is, it is ſtirred briſkly this way, 
and that, for half an hour. | | 
This ſerves nat only to promote the forming of the grain, 
and the diffuſing it equally throughout ; but alio to determine 
the unctuous parts of - ſugar to mount to the top, that 
they may be ſcummed off. Ss 
The forms being left to ſtand fiſteen hours in this ſtate, the 


the fatty part of the ſugar, Before put in the forms, the 


of v;hich mixture, aſſiſted by the action of the fire, is, that] earth is ſteeped in water twenty-four hours ; and at length 
the unQuous parts are ſeparated from the reſt, and raiſed to 


the top, in form of a thick ſcum, which is kept conſtantly 


applied, in the conſiſtence of a pulp. | 
As ſoon as the earth is on the /ugar, all the windows of the 
refining room are ſhut, that the air and heat may not dry 


figure ; and when it has purified itſelf well, they cut it in 


1 
| 
l 
| 
| 


leaves cleared off, and they are carried in bundles to the] holes at the bottom are then unſtopped, to give a paſſage to 

_ mills. The mills conſiſt of three wooden rollers, covered] the ſyrop, and to determine it to take that way. When 
with ſtecl plates; and have their motion either from the wa- enough of theſe forms are filled, to fill a ſtove, which uſual- 5 
ter, the wind, cattle, or even the hands of ſlaves. See S ly contains five or fix hundred forms; they viſit the ſugar 7 
gar-M1... | in all the forms to examine the quality thereof, and to ſee if 1 
Two rules belonging hereto are, that no canes above four | it quit the form eaſily; that it may either have the earth #4 
foot, or under two foot and a half long be ſent to the mills; | given it, as the refiner, who viſits it, judges proper; or be 1 
and, that no more canes be cut than can be conveniently| melted over again, if it do not prove well. I! 
preſſed in twenty-fovr hours; in regard they will heat, fer- This done, the forms are planted, each on its pot, with the 4 
ment, and turn four. JR | | tip of the cone downwarcs; the top is taken off, and in i 

Preparation of $SUGAR.>The juice coming out of the canes, | lieu thereof, they put in ſome ſugar in grain, to within an i 
when prefled and broke between the rollers, runs through a] inch of the edge; which ſpace is left for the earth prepared if 
little canal into the /ugar-houſe z which is near the mill; | for it. | bl 
where it falls into a veſſel, whence it is conveyed into the} The earths here ufed are of various kinds; the good qualities b 
firſt copper or cauldron, to receive its firſt preparation, only] af each whereof, are, that they do not tinge the water, that 
heated by a flow fire to make it ſimmer. With the liquor, | they let it filtrate eaſily through; and that they do not imbibe ? 


the earth. When it is quite dry, which uſually happens in 1 
nine or ten days time, it is taken off; and after cleaning of 
the ſurface of the ſugar with bruſhes, and raking it up an 1 
inch deep, and again laying it level as before, they give it a 
ſecond earth. | | 
The whiteneſs of the ſigar of each form, is ſeen from the 
f | firſt earth; experience ſhewing, that a ſeeond or third earth 
ace; whence they are taken with a ſkimmer. do not make the Ge any whiter, but only whitens the 

head of the loaf, When the ſecand earth is taken off, they I 


The juice, in the next place, is purified in a ſecond copper; 
where a 3 fire makes it boil; and all the time the caſt- 
ing up of its ſcum is promoted by means of a ſtrong | 

eompoſed of * and de r 
This done, it is purified and ſcummed in a third boiler, 
wherein is caſt a kind of lye, that aſſiſts in purging it, col- 
lects together its impurities, and makes them riſe to the ſur- 


j 
xi 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
? 


From the third, it is removed to a fourth boiler, where the | 


Juice is further purified by a more violent fire: and hence to] cleanſe the ſurface of the ſugar with a bruſh, and with a 
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knife looſen the edge of it, where it ſticks to the form, that 
neither the ſorm nor the ſugar-loaf be damaged in taking 
out the latter. The windows are now opened, and the 
forms leſt to ſtand eight or ten days to dry. While the 
ſugar is draining in its forms, a ſtove 1s prepared to receive 
them. 
Ihe ſtove being ſufficiently heated, by means of the furnace 
therein, loaves are taken out of the forms one after another ; 
and ſuch as are white from one end to the other, are carried 
to the ſtove, as are, alſo, the reſt, after cutting off what is 
not white, to be farther refined. 
When the loaves are all ranged in the ſtove, a moderate fire 
is made for about two days, during which time, they viſit 
every part of the ſtove very carefully, to ſee that every 
thing is in good order, and to repair any thing that may go 
amiſs, 
After theſe two days, they ſhut the trap-door a-top of the 
building, and increaſe the fire. Eight or ten days and 
nights continued violent fire uſually ſuffice to dry a ſtove of 
gar. 
A hen they judge it ſufficiently done, they open the trap- 
door, and chuſe a hot dry day to pound the ſugar, which is 
performed with huge, hard, heavy wooden peſtles; when 
pounded, it is put up in barrels, and well trodden down as 
it is put in, that the barrels may hold the more. 
SUGAR of the ſcum. — This is all made of the ſcum of the 
two laſt coppers; thoſe of the former being reſerved for 
making of rum. 
The ſcum deſtined to make ſugar, is kept in a veſſel for that 
purpoſe, and boiled every morning in a copper ſet apart for 
that uſe. With the ſcum, is put into the copper a fourth 
part of water, to retard the boiling, and give time for its 
purging : when it begins to boil, the uſual lye is put in, and 
it is carefully ſcummed : when almoſt enough boiled, lime 
and allom-water are thrown in; and when it is ready to 
be taken out, they ſprinkle it with a little powdered al- 


lom. 


SUGAR of Hrop, or treacle.— There are three kinds of ſyrops 


that run from /#gar. The firſt from the barrels of raw /#«- 
gar, 'which is the coarſeſt of all: the ſecond, from the forms 
or moulds, after they are perforated, and before they receive 
their carth: the third, that coming from the forms after 
they have had their earth; which laſt is the beſt. 

The coarſe ſyrops ſhould only be uſed for rum; but ſugar 
being grown dear, endeavours have been uſed to make ſome 
hereof, and that with tolerable ſucceſs. They are firſt cla- 
rified with lime-water, and, when boiled, are put up in 
barrels, with a ſugar cane in the middle, to make them pu- 
rify themſelves. After twenty days, a quantity of coarſe 
earth is thrown in, to make them caſt the remainder of their 
ſyrop, and fit them to be returned into a crude ſugar. The 


Dutch and German refiners firſt taught the iſlanders how to 


turn thei: treacle into ſugar. | 

The ſecond ſyrop is wrought ſomewhat differently: after the 
copper, it is to be boiled in, is half full, eight or ten quarts 
of lime-water are caſt in: It is then boiled with a briſk fire, 
and carefully ſcummed : ſome add a lye, and others none. 
F. Labat takes the former method to be better, though 
it requires more trouble and attention. This ſugar may be 
carthed alone, or at leaſt, with the heads of loaves, the 
dryed tops, and ſuch other kinds of ſugars as may not be 
mixt with the true carthed ſugar, nor yet with the crude 
ſugar. | 

For the third ſyrop, after boiling and ſcumming it as the 
former, they put it inſtantly into the coolers, the bottoms 
whereof are covered half an inch thick with white ſugar 
very dry, and well pounded ; and the whole is well ſtirred, 


to incorporate the two together. This done, they ſtrew the 


ſurface over with the ſame pounded ſugar, to the thickneſs 
of one fifth of an inch; this aſſiſting the eee! in ſorming 
its grain. When ſettled, and the cruſt gathered at the top, 
a hole is made in the cruſt five or fix inches diameter. 

By this aperture, they fill the cooler with a new ſyrop, 
poured gently in, which inſenſibly raiſes up the former cruſt. 
When all the ſyrops are boiled, and the cooler is full, they 
break all the cruſts; and after mixing them well, put it up 
in forms or moulds. | 

Ihe reſt is performed in the fame manner as for the earthed 
ſugar, from which it only differs in that it falls ſhort of its 
gloſs and brightneſs ; being, in reality, ſometimes whiter 
and finer, though of a flatter and duller white. 

R. fine Sud AR. Crude ſugar, ſtrained ſugar, and the heads 


or tops of loaves that have not whitened well, are the baſis 


or ground of this ſugar. 

In a refinery are uſually two coppers, the one ſerving to cla- 
rity, the other to boil the clarified liquor; tho' they ſome- 
times clarify in both, and boil afterwards. For the opera- 
tion of . refining, the fame weight of lime-water and of fi- 
gar are put in the copper; and as the ſcum is raiſed by the 
heat, it is taken oft, and when it ceaſes to riſe any more, 
the ſyrop is ſtrained through a cloth. | 
After this, it is clarified ; that is, a dozen of eggs is thrown, 
white, yolk, ſhell and all; after having firſt broke and 
beaten them well in lime-water. When the fat, and other | 

n | 
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impurities of the ſugar, which this compoſition 

ther on the 2 of the ſyrop, 1 been r 
a few more eggs are thrown in, and it is ſcummed af ch 
This they repeat till the ſugar be ſufficiently clarified e ö 
done, it is again ſtrained through the cloth. ed 
When taken out of this copper, it is boiled in the 
which done, it is put out into coolers, the bottoms 
are firſt covered half an inch thick with fine white 


ſecond : 
Wher eof 


powdered 


| ſugar. As ſoon as it is there, it is briſkly ſtirred about, and 


the ſurface ſtrewed over with pounded ſugar. The tet; 
performed as in ſugars of fine ſyrops, or in earthed * 
only more care and exactneſs is uſed. See REIN IN d. 
Reyal SUGAR.—The baſis of this fort ought to be the fines 
retined ſugar to be found. This they melt with a weak 
lime-water; and ſometimes, to make it the whiter, and 
prevent the lime from reddening it, they uſe allum- water. 
'T his they clarify three times, and paſs as often through a 
cloſe cloth, uſing the very beſt earth. When prepared with 
theſe precautions, it is whiter than ſnow, and fo tranſparent 
that we fee a finger touching it, even through the wuckeſt 
part of the loaf. 5 
SUGAR-candy, ſaccharum candum, or ery/allinum,—is ſugar de- 
purated and cryſtallized. See Canpy. 
This is better made of earthed ſugar, than refined ſugar 
in regard the former is ſweeter. ihe 
The ſugar to be uſed herein, is firſt diſſolved in a weak 
lime-water, then clarified, ſcummed, ſtrained through a 
cloth, and boiled, and put in forms or moulds that are tra- 
verſed with little rods, to retain the ſugar as it cryſtallizes, 
Theſe forms are ſuſpended in a hot ſtove, with a pot under- 
neath, to receive the ſyrop that drops out at the hole in the 
bottom, which is half ſtopped, that the filtration may be 
the gentler, When the forms are full, the ſtove is ſhut up, 
and the tire made very vehement. | 
Upon this the ſugar faſtens to the ſticks that croſs the forms, 
and there hangs in little ſplinters of cryſtal. When the ju 
gar is quite dry, the forms are broke and the ſugar taken 
out, candied, Red ſugar-candy they make, by caſting into 
the veſlel, where the ſugar is boiling, little juice of the 
Indian fig; and if it is deſired to have it perfumed, they 
caſt a drop of ſome eſſence in, when the ſugar is putting 
into the forms, | 
This method of making ſagar-candy is that of F. Labat, 
practiſed in the Caribbees : the method in Europe, deſcribed 
by Pomet, is ſomewhat different. 
White SUGAR-candy they make of white refined /ugar, boiled 
with water into a thick ſyrop, in a large pan. It is candied 
in a ſtove, whither it is carried, incloſed in braſs peels, 
crofled with little rods, about which the cryſtals faſten as 
they are formed. | 
The fire of the ſtove is kept equable for fifteen days; after 
which the ſugar is taken out of the peels to be dried. Red 
or brown ſugar-candy is made like the white, except that 
they only uſe brown ſugars and earthen pots. 5 
Barley SuGAR, ſaccharum hordeatum, is a ſugar boiled till it 
be brittle, and then caſt on a ſtone anointed with oil of ſweet 
almonds, and formed into twiſted ſticks, about the length of 
the hand, and the thickneſs of a finger. h | 
It ſhould be boiled up with a decoction of barley, whence 
it takes its name; but in lieu thereof they now generally 
uſe common water, to make the ſugar the finer, —To give 
it the brighter amber colour, they ſometimes caſt ſaffron 
into it.—It is found very good for the cure of colds and 


rheums. 


80 GAR of roſes, ſaccharum roſatum, is white ſugar clarified, 


and boiled into a conſiſtence in roſe-water : when boiled, 
they form it into lozenges, ſometimes into little grains, of 
the ſize of peas, by keeping it ſtirring till it be cold, and 
dry.—It is reputed good to ſoften and allay acrimonics, He. 
Gk — breaſt. See Ros. — 
of SUGAR, es. 
CoA SUGAR, F dee the articles Lens 


SUGAR of ſaturn a 
SUGAR of lead, « J See the article LEAPD. 


SUGGESTION, S$vuccesT1o, the act of hinting, or fur- 
niſhing another with a thought, or deſign, or of infinuating 
it artfully into his mind. | 
In the French law, a teſtament is ſaid to be made by e- 
geſtion, when it is made by ſurprize, and contrary to the in- 
tention of the teſtator. | 1 
If fugge/tion be proved, the teſtament becomes null. Articles 
of ſuggeſtion are not admittable againſt a . teſtament * 
with the teſtator's own hand, which is never ſuſpected. 
T=STAMENT. | . 

SUIT, Sorz, SECTA in law, (from the French fuite, 3 


lowing another) is uſed in divers ſenſes, —As, SUIT in law ; 


which is of two kinds, real and perſonal : the fame with 
what we call real and perſonal actions. See ACTION. 
Sur of court, or ſuit of* ſervice ; an attendance which | 
tenant owes the court of his lord. See SERVICE. _ IM 
S$urT covenant; when your anceſtor hath covenanted with mi 
to ſue to his court. | 


Svir cu/tem'; when'I and my anceſtors owe ſuit time our of 


* 


ch the 
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SUL 


e417 real, or regal ; when men come to the ſheriffs turn or 
1 ſignifies the Yollowing one in chaſe; as freſh ſuit. 
FRESH-SUIT. | : 

w- 4 0 nifies a petition made to the king, or any great 
. See PETITION. 
SULPH U R, in natural hiſtory, a fat, unctuous ſort of mine- 
ral ſubſtance, fuſible and 5 by fire, and not diſſo- 
miſcible in water. See FOSSIL. ON 
This is particullrly called foſſil, or mineral ſulphur, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the ſulphur of metals, or of the philoſophers. 
zee METAL. Te 
Bages, make a particular claſs of foſſils, divided into ſolid 

d fluid. 

The id SULPHURs are, common ſilphur, or ſulphur pro- 
perly ſo called, arſenic and amber. See ARSENIC and AM- 
BER. ; : 

The liquid SULPHURs are, aſphaltum, piſſaſphaltum, bitu- 
men, petroleum, naphtha, and oleum terra, &c. See Bi- 
TUMEN, PisSASPHALTUM, PETROLEUM, NAPHTHA, 
Sc. 5 ; ; | 

S1LPHUR, properly ſo called, or brimſtone, is of two kinds, 
viz. vivum, and common ſulphur. | 1 
SULPHUR vivum, native, or virgin ſulphur, is that which is 
dug in this form out of the earth; being opake, of a yellow 


ſtrong ſulphurous ſmell. 


cept in ſome galenical compoſitions, and to ſulphur wine, in | 
order to make it keep in carriage. 

Tt is found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of vul- 
canos or burning mounrains, as Veſuvius, Etna, Sc. yet 
fulphur has alſo its particular mines; and we have very good 
from ſeveral parts of Italy and Switzerland, though the beſt 
is that of Quitto and Nicaragua in America. > 
Common SULPHUR, or that uſed in gunpowder, and on divers | 
other occaſions, is ſaid by ſome to be a compoſition of the 
native ſu/phur with roſin; rolled up into cylindrical pieces. 
— Though others aſſure us, it is procured from the native 
ſulphur by means of fire and train oil, which diſſolving it, it 
is poured into moulds ; and thus formed into thoſe cylinders 
we find it in. Savary. | 
This common ſulphur is either better or worſe, according to 
the refinery it comes from. That of Holland has a long 
time had the vogue; the ſecond place has been given to that 
of Venice; and the third to that of Marſeilles : but the order 
ſeems to have been ſince changed, and that from Marſeilles 


is now in the firſt place. | 
It is choſen in large thick cylinders, of a golden yellow co- 


— 


as if cryſtallized. | 

Befide the uſe of ſulphur in the compoſition of gunpowder, 
whereof it is one of the three ingredients, and that which 
makes it take fire ſo readily, (ſee GUNPOWDER) it is of 


uſed in whitening ſilken and woollen ſtuffs; to which end, 
the vapour theteof is contrived to be received by them. See 
BLEACHING, 3 

Its vapour alſo whitens red roſes; and even young rooks, 
taken out of the neſt, and expoſed thereto, are faid to be- 


tartar. 


ples being ſo volatile, and withal fo faſt bound together, that 
they either riſe all together, or are diſſipated and loſt in the 


ſeparation. | 


ſeparating the principles, and of ſaving them at the ſame 
time. He finds it to conſiſt of an acid ſalt, an earth, an 
oily 1 and inflammable matter, and uſually a little 
metal. | | 
The three firſt he finds, by a long ſeries of operations, are 
in pretty equal quantities; but the laſt, which proves to be 
copper, inconſiderable. The acid, he adds, is exactly the 
lame with that of vitriol ; the oil, which is thick and red as 
blood, appears to be the inflammable part, and that which 
conſtitutes the chymical principle ſulphur, only that it retains 
lome heterogeneous matter in the operation. The earth is 
extremely fixt, and unalterable by the ſtrongeſt fire. M. 
Geoffroy tried the re-compoſition of ſulphur on M. Hom- 
berg's principles, and with ſucceſs. The pure acid ſalt of 
/iphur being mixed with an equal quantity of the oily mat- 
ter, and earthy alcali, and a little oil of tartar, and the ope- 
don conducted according to the rules of art, the mixture 
was Converted into a pure burning ſulphur. 5 | | 
This done, he attempted the compoſition of fulpbur, not by 
"ccompounding it @ut of the ſame matters it had been re- 
. 80 into, but by uſing matters judged of the ſame nature. 
hus, by ſubſtituting oil of vitriol for the acid ſalt, and oil 
- urpentine for the inflammable part, he ſucceeded as be- 


ore, 


Again, he found that fixt ſalts, as they are acids abſorbed in 


It is chiefly brought from Sicily; and is but little uſed, ex- 


ſome uſe in medicine, and more in chymiſtry. It is alſo | 


come perfectly white. It has the ſame effect on gold; which | 
is to be reſtored to its colour by boiling it in water with | of the fourth century of the æra of the Hegira : when that 


M. Homberg, however, has at length found the ſecret of | 


SUM 


an inflammable oil to make ſlpbur and even in lieu of this 
oil, M. Geoffroy imployed, with equal ſucceſs, char-coal, 

it-coal, and other ſolids. 

ndeed Mr. Boyle and Glauber had before made common 
ſulphur, and that by mixtures, ſuch as M. Geoffroy de- 
{ctibes ; but they were both miſtaken as to the reaſon there- 
of; the one concluding, that the /#{phur he thus got, had 
been contained in the fixed ſalts, and the other in the coal; 
neither of them dreamed, that it was the mixture of the 
three principles that produced the mixt. 

Flowers of SULPHUR, are the pureſt and fineſt part of com- 
mon ſulphur, gained by evaporating ſulphur, by ſublimation, 
or burning it in pots made for that purpoſe ; and gathered in 
tne capital of the cucurbit, where the vapour ſticks. Sce 
FLOWER. 

'This preparation, as, indeed, ſulphur, in moſt of its forms, 
is found excellent for the lungs. "The beſt flower of ſulphur 
is in cakes, or pieces, light, ſoft, friable, and rather white 
than yellow, If it be in powder it mult be very fine, of a 
yellow colour, that is, both whitiſh and gilt at the fame 
time, | 

Inſtead of this, we have frequently put upon us a vile „. 
phur, mixed with ſtarch, or wheat flour; and ſometimes 
only ſulphur-duſt well ſifted, 

By adding fixed nitre, or ſal polychreſt, to the flowers of 


or aſh- colour; it eaſily takes fire, and, in burning, caſts a | ſulphur, we have the white flowers of ſulphur. 


Magiſtery, balm, or milk of SULPHUR, is ſulphur diſſolved in 
a ſufficient quantity of water, with ſalt of tartar ; and pre- 
cipitated by means of ſpirit of vinegar, or ſome other acid. 
See MAGIsSTERY. 

It is called milk of ſulphur from its whiteneſs ; and balm of 
ſulphur, or of the lungs, from its excellent uſe in diſeaſes of 
the lungs and breaſt. See Barsom, &c. 

Salt of SULPHUR, is a chymical preparation, very improperly 
thus called : as being no other than the ſal polychreſton, im- 
pregnated with ſpirit of /u/phur, and reduced to an acid ſalt, 
by evaporating the humidity thereof. Some hold it a power- 
ful febrifuge. See SALT. 

Spirit of SULPHUR. See the article Spi RIr. 

SULPHUR of antimony, is 'a diaphoretic tincture drawn from 
antimony and ſalt of tartar or nitre by divers operations. See 
ANTIMONY. | 
That drawn from the faces of crocus metallorum, is by ſome 
called golden ſulphur. See ANTIMONY. | 

SULPHUR metall;rum, or fulphur of metals, called alſo, ſulphur 
figens, is uſed among chymiſts and alchymiſts for a peculiar 


METAL. 
Metals are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of two eſſential parts, or prin- 


lour, very brittle, and when broke, appearing all brilliant, | ciples ; mercury, as the baſis, or metallic matter; and ſul- 


phur, as the binder, or cement, which fixes the fluid mer- 
cury into a coherent malleable maſs. See METAL, and 
Mztxzcuxy.._ 
Some of the lateſt and beſt chymiſts, particularly Monſ. 
Homberg, will have this ſulphur to be no other than fire, 
See FIRE, GoLD, and BUR NinG-gl/afs. | 
SULPHURATED wine. See the article WINE. 
SULTAN, or SoLDAN, a title, or appellation given the em- 
peror of the Turks. | 
It had its riſe under Mahmoud, ſon of Sebecteghin, the firſt 
emperor of the dynaſty of the Gaznevides, towards the cloſe 


prince going to Segeſtan to reduce Kalaf, governor of that 


The chymical analyſis of ſulphur is very difficult ; its princi- province, who affected the ſoveraignty; Kalaf was no ſooner 


advertiſed of his coming, than he went out to meet-him, 
delivered the keys of his fortreſs, and owned him his /#!- 
tan *, that is, his lord or commander. The title pleaſed 
Mahmoud fo well, that he aſſumed it ever afterwards ; and 
from him it paſſed to his deſcendants, and to other Maho- 
metan princes. | 
* Vattier will have the word Turkiſh, and to ſignify king of 
kings; adding that it was firſt given the Turkiſh princes 
Angrolipex and Maſgud, about the year 1055; others will 
have it originally Perlian, alledging, in proof hereof, an an- 
cient medal of Coſroe; others derive it from ſo/danus, gquaſi 


rule, reign. | | | 
In the Roman ceremonial, we alſo find mention made of a 


SOLDAN, or marſhal, who is to attend the pope when he 
marches in ſtate. He is alſo to apprehend malefactors. 
SULTANA, the wife of a ſultan. The favourite /ultara is 
called Hhaſeki-ſultana, i. e. private ſultana. | 
The ſultana queen is the emperor's chief wife. The old 
Jigs, mother of the emperor reigning, is called ſu/tana 
valide, | | 
SULTANA alſo denotes a ſtrong Turkiſh veſſel of war. 
SULT Z, or SULz... See the article SALz. . 
SUM, SuMu, in mathematics, ſignifies the quantity that 
ariſes from the addition of two or more magnitudes, num- 
bers, or quantities together. See ADDITION. 
This is ſometimes called the aggregate; and, in algebra, is 
ſometimes denoted by the letter Z, which ſtands for zuma, 
or ſuma; and ſometimes by the letter 8. ö 
SUM of an equation, is when the abſolute number being brought 


*artag ſerve for two principles at once, and need nothing but 


over to the other ſide, with a contrary ſign, the whole be- 
WIS | comes 


* 


matter, which enters the compoſition of all metals. See 


ſalus dominus; others from the Hebrew Oe, ſchalat, to 


Eomes ecual to O: this Des Cartes calls the ſum of the egua- 
tion propoſed, See EQUATION. 8 
SU MAC, a drug uſed to dye in green; as alſo in the pre- 

paration of black morocco, and other leather. See Mo- 
Rocco. 5 | 

It conſiſts of the leaves and young branches of a ſhrub, not 
unlike the little ſervice- tree: the leaves are longiſh, pen- 
nated and hairy : the flowers grow in cluſters, and are red, 
like our roſes. | Its fruit is a kind of grape, of a very aſtrin- 
gent quality; and its ſeed almoſt oval, and incloſed in cap- 
ſul:e of the like figure. | 

The ancients uſed them, inſtead of ſalt, to ſeaſon their meat 
withal ; whence the Latins call the tree, rhus obſontorum : 


from its uſe in the dreſſing of leather, it is alſo called 7þus | 


coriarĩa. 

SUMMARY, an abridgment, containing the ſum and ſub- 
{tance of a thing in a few words. See ABRIDGMENT. 
The ſummary placed at the head of a book, a chapter, a 
law, or the like, is very uſeful to the reader, to facilitate the 
underſtanding thereof. See ARGUMENT. 

A recapitulation, is to contain a ſuminary of the whole pre- 
ceding diſcourſe. Sec RECAPITULATION. 

SUMMATORIUS cli, the method of ſumming dif- 
ferential quantities; that is, from any differential given, to 
find the quantity from whoſe differencing the given differen- 
tial reſults. Sec DIFFERENTIAL. | 
This method we more uſually call the 1nverſe method of fluxi- 
ons; and foreigners, integralis calculus, See CALCULUs, and 
Fr,ux10Ns. 

SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the year, commencing in 
theſe northern regions, on the day the ſun enters cancer 3 
and ending when he quits virgo. See SEASON, 

Or, more ſtrictly and univerſally, the ſununer begins oh the 
day when the ſun's meridian diſtance from the zenith is the 
leaſt. It ends on the day when his diſtance is a mean be- 
twixt the greateſt and ſmalleſt. See Sux, 

The end of ſummer coincides with the beginning of winter. 
See W1NYTER. ſe 

SUMMER flowers, 5 , LOWERS. 

SUMMER te ame SOLSTICE. 

SUMMER “, in architecture, is a large ſtone, the firſt that is 
laid over columns and pilaſters, in beginning to make a croſs 
vault; or it is the ſtone which being laid over a piedroit or 
column, is hollowed, to receive the firſt haunce of a plat- 
band. 


® The word is formed from the French, /ommicr, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing. 

SUMMER, in carpentry, is a large piece of timber, which be- 
ing ſuppported on two ſtone peers, or poſts, ſerves as a lin- 
tel to a door, window, Ec. 

There are alſo ſummers uſed in various engines, &c. ſerving 
to ſuſtain the weight, Tc. | 

CUMMER tree, denotes a beam into which the ends of joyſts 


are faſtened, and to which the girders are framed. Sce 


BREsST-SUMMER, and GIRDER. 
SUMMER of an organ, See the article SoUxp-beard. 
SUMMET *, the vertex, or point of any body, or figure; 
as of a triangle, a pyramid, a pediment, &c. See Apices, 
VERTEX. 


* The word is formed from the French, /ommet, which ſigni- 


fies the ſame. 

SUMMONER, SUMMONITOR, an apparitor, or petty of- 
ficer who is to cite perſons to appear at a certain time and 
place, to anſwer to the charge exhibited againſt them. See 

ArpARITORH and SUMMONS. | 

SUMMONS, SummMoNnitT1o, in law, a citing or calling a 
perſon to any court, to anſwer a. complaint, or even to 
give in his evidence, Cc. See CITATION, and Resum- 
MONS. | 
"This is the ſame with the wocatio in jus, or the citatio of the 
civilians : hence alſo our old word ſumner, or ſummoner. 
See SUMMONER, x | 

SUMMONS in terra petita, is that made on the land which the 
party, at whoſe ſuit the ſummons is ſent out, ſeeks to have. 

SUMMONS ad warrantizandum, is a proceſs, whereby the vou- 
chee in a common recovery is called. See VOUCHEE. 

SUMMON:, in war, —'To ſummons a place, is to ſend a drum, 
or trumpet, to command the governor to ſurrender ; or, in 
defect thereof to proteſt to make an aſſault, and to lay all in 
fire and blood. 

SUMMUM benum, in ethics, the chief good of human na- 
ture ; or that, which, by its enjoyment, renders men truly 
and compleatly happy. See Goon. 

The ſchools diſtinguiſh this chief good. of man, into that 

which is fimply and adequately ſo, and beyond which there 

can be no other; and an inferior and fubordinate fort, which 
is in ſome mcaſure attainable in this imperfe& ſtate, 

This laſt they call feelicitas viatorum; and the former, fæ- 

hicatus eomprehenſorum. | 

So uu genus. See the article Genus. | . 

SUMPTER borſe, is an horſe that carries proviſions, and 
neceſſaries for a journey. Ruſt, 

DU MPTUARY 


laws, leges SUMPTUARIZ, are laws mad 


to reſtrain exceſs in apparel, coltly furniture, eating, Sc. 
See kaw. | | | 
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c. But 
thrn ſumpty. 


giſſator Zalcu- 
hat no wanun 
d in the ſtreet, 


The ſumptuary laws of that ancient Locrian le 
cus, are famous: by theſe it was ordained, t 
ſhould go 2 10 more than one mai 
except ſhe were drunk: that ſhe ſhould not | 
city fin the night, unleſs ſhe went to N the 
that ſhe ſhould not wear any gold or embroidered a wth 
unleſs ſhe propoſed to be a common ſtrumpet. Than u 
ſhould not wear rings, or tiſſues, except when the v. -p 
whoring, Sc. . 
The Engliſh have had their ſhare of ſunptuary lau 
all repealed by a ſtatute 12 Jac. I. Rr we, ws 
Under King Henry IV. Camden tells us, pride was pt f. 
much into the foot, that it was proclaimed, That 45 . 
ſhould wear ſhoes above fix inches broad at the toes, Tor 
their other garments were ſo ſhort, that it was enaQted 
25 Ed. IV. That no perſon under the condition of a lors 
ſhould, from that time, wear any mantle or gown, une“ 
of ſuch length, that, ſtanding upright, it might cover " 
privy members and buttocks. | 

Among the Romans, the ſumptuary and cibary laws Were 
Mar numerous: by the lex Orchia, the number of gueſt x 
feaſts was limited, though without limitation of the char og 
thereof. By the Fannian law, made twenty-two years ati. 
wands, it was enacted, That more than ten as's ſhould not 
be ſpent at any ordinary feaſt : for the ſolemn feaſts, as the 
ſaturnalia, Sc. an hundred as's were allowed; ten of which 
Gellius informs us, was the price of a ſheep, and an 3 


dred of an ox. 
By the Didian law, which was preferred eighteen years after, 


though 


it was decreed, that the former ſumptuary laws ſhould be of | 


force, not only in Rome, but throughout taly: and that 


for every tranſgreſſion, not only the maſter of the feaſt, but 


all the gueſts too, ſhould be liable to the penalty, 

SUN, Sor, in aſtronomy, the great luminary which en- 
_ the world, and by his prefence conſtitutes day. See 
AY. 

The ſun is uſually reckoned among the number of planets; 

but that he ought rather to be numbered among the fixed 

ſtars, will be ſhewn in its place. See STAR, and PLaxzrT, 

According to the Copernican hypotheſis, which is now ge- 

nerally received, and which has even demonſtration on its 

fide, the ſun is the centre of the planetary and cometary 
ſyſtem ; round which all the planets and comets, and our 
earth among the eſt, revolve, in different periods, accord- 
ing to their different diſtances from the ſun. See this mo- 
tion illuſtrated and demonſtrated under the article PLAxEr. 

But the ſun, though thus eaſed of that prodigious motion, 

whereby the ancients imagined him to revolve daily round 

our earth; yet is not perfectly a quieſcent body. 

From the pbznomena of his maculz or ſpots, it evidently 

appears, that he has a rotation round his axis; like that of 


the earth whereby the natural day is meaſured ; only flower. 


— Some of theſe ſpots have made their firſt appearance neu 
the edge or margin of the ſun, and have been ſome time 
after on the oppoſite edge; whence, after a ſtay of about 
fourteen days, they have re-appeared in their firſt place, and 
taken the ſame courſe over again; finiſhing their entire cr 
cuit in twenty-ſeven days time: which is hence deduced to 
be the period of the ſun's rotation round his axis. This 
motion of the ſpots, is from weſt to eaſt, whence we con 
clude that of the ſn, to which the other is owing, to be 
from eaſt to weſt, —For the various appearance of the folar 
ſpots, their cauſe, &c. ſee Macul x, and SroTs. _ 
For the apparent annual motion of the SUN round the earth ; ts 
eaſily ſhewn by aſtronomers, that the annual motion of the 
earth will occaſion ſuch an appearance, though it be demo- 
ſtrated that there is no ſuch thing. | | 
A ſpectator in the ſun, would ſee the earth move from welt 
to eaſt, for the ſame reaſon as we ſee the ſun move from 
to weſt. And all the phænomena reſulting from this ann 
motion, in whichſoever of the bodies it be, will appear the 
ſame from either. | 
Let 8, for inſtance (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 39. repreſent the 2 
Ah CO the earth's orbit, which it paſſes through from we 
to eaſt, in the ſpace of a year.— Now, a ſpectator in 8, 1 
ing the earth at A, will refer it to the point of the ow 
the ſtars, : when arrived in B, the ſpectator will ke 1. 
as in the point : when in C, as in the point 2, 85 
after its whole circuit, it will be again ſeen in Y. 15 
will the earth appear to deſcribe the whole ecliptic, a 
paſs, ſucceſſively, from ſign to ſign. OY 
| Suppoſe, now, the ſpectator removed from the 5 
earth, which imagine in C; the diſtance of the fix + 
we have ſhewn, is ſo vaſt, that that of the ſun is but a an 
to it. The ſpectator, therefore, now ſituate on the 8 
will ſee the ſame face of the heavens, the ſame 8 A £ 
before ; the only difference will be, that as before . 
gined the earth in the heavens, and the un in the centte 


he will row ſuppoſe the /un in the heavens, and the earch q 
the centre. | | 2 
0 3 2 | The 
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e earth, therefore, being in C, the ſpectator will ſee the | it appears, that the ſun is not pure fire, but that there are 

The ea 4d he ſpectator being carried along with the | heterogeneous particles mixed along with it, 
un in ks artaking of his annual motion, will not perceive | 10%. The figure of the ſun is a ſpheroid, higher under its 
earth, 25 5 motion, or that of the earth; but obſerving | equator than about the poles. This we prove thus: the ſun 
either go hem the ik is arrived at D, the ſun will be ſeen | has a motion about its own axis, and therefore the ſolar mat- 
the Jon, whe while the earth proceeds to A, the ſun will | ter will have an endeavour to recede from the centres of the 
ns 1 5 oved through the ſigns 27, Q, and : and circles wherein it moves; and that, with the greater force, 


1 EYE th deſcribes the ſemi-circle A B C, the ſun will | as the peripheries of the circles are greater. But the equator 
4 We keen © moved in the concave ſurface of the heavens, is the greateſt circle, and the reſt, towards the poles, conti- [ 
\ | ae? the ſix ſigns, , m, T, M, &, X. So that an | nually decreaſe; therefore the ſolar matter, though at firſt ; 


5 f the earth will ſee the ſun go through the ſame in a ſpherical form, will endeavour to recede from the centre ö 
1 ele in the heavens, dt x * ſame ſpace of of the equator, further than from the centres of the paral- 
time, as a ſpectator in the ſun would ſee the earth deſcribe | lels. See CENTRAL force. 


. 


the ſame. Conſequently, ſince the gravity whereby it is retained in its 
Hence ariſes that apparent motion of the ſun, whereby he is place, is ſuppoſed to be uniform throughout the whole un; 
ſcen to advance, inſenſibly, towards the eaſtern ſtars : inſo- it will really recede from the centre, more under the equator 


much, that if any ſtar near the ecliptic, riſe any time with | than under any of the parallels, And hence the ſun's dia- 
the ſun ; after a few days, the ſun will be got more to the | meter, drawn through the equator, wall be greater than that 
eaſt of the ſtar, and the ſtar will riſe and ſet before him. paſſing through the poles, 7. e. the ſun's figure is not perfect- 
For the ſeveral phænomena reſulting from the ſun's apparent ly ſpherical, but ſpheroidical. See SpHERo1D, 
motion, or the earth's real motion, as the diverſity of day For the parallax of the SUN, fee PARALLAX. 

and night, of ſeaſons, &c. ſee EarTH. For the SuN's diſtance; as the determination thereof depends 

Nature, properties, figure, &c. of the Su N. — 1“. As the ſolar | on that of the parallax, and as the ſun's parallax is not found 

ſpots are ſometimes found to ſtay three days longer behind without a long operoſe calculus ; ſo aſtronomers do not agree 
the ſun, than they ſpend in paſſing over the hemiſphere viſt- much about either of them. 
ble to us; we eaſily deduce, that they do not adhere to the | The mean diſtance of the ſun ſrom the earth, ſome make 
ſurface of the ſun, but are at ſome diſtance therefrom. 7490 diameters of the earth ; others 1000, others 12000, 
2”. As the ſpots frequently riſe and vaniſh, even in the midſt | others 15000 3 but allowing M. de la Hire's parallax of 6, 
of the ſun's diſk 3 and undergo ſeveral changes, both with the ſun's mean diſtance will be 17188 diameters of the earth ; 
regard to bulk, and figure, and denſity ; it follows, that and allowing that of Caſſini, only 14182. See DISTANCE. 
they frequently riſe de novo, about the ſun, and are again 'The apparent diameter of the ſun, is not — the ſame. 
diſſipated. Ptolemy makes it, when oreateſt, 3 3 20 3 Iycho 323 
3”. Hence it ſhould follow, that they are formed out of the Kepler 5 3 43 Ricciolus, 32 83 Caſſini, 32 20 3; de la 
exhalations of the ſun; and are no other than ſolar clouds. Hire, 32 4.3 » Its mean, apparent diameter, according to 
See VArOUR, CLoup, Ec. ; Ptolemy, is 32 183; according to I ycho, 31'; according 
4*. Since, then, exhalations proceeding from the ſun, riſe | to Kepler, 30 300; according to Ricciolus, 1 40”; ac- 
above him, and top at a certain altitude; it is evident there | cording to Caſſini, 31 40; according to de la Hire, 32 10”. 
is ſome fluid incompaſling the ſun, to urge the exhalations | Its leaſt diameter, Ptolemy makes, 31 20; Tycho, 303 
to riſe: and this fluid muſt be denſer at bottom, and rarer Kepler 303 Ricciolus, 31'3 Caſſini, 21' 8”; de la Hire, 
a-top, like our atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE. 3 i 
5. Since the ſpots frequently diſſolyve and diſappear in the he true diameter of the ſun to that of the earth, is com- 
middle of the ſun's diſk ; the matter of the ſpots, that is, | puted to be, as 10000 to 208. See DIAMETER, 
the ſolar exhalations, fall back again to the ſun : whence it | For the eclipſes of the Sux, fee the article ECL1PsE. 
follows, that there muſt ariſe various alterations in the 770 Cycle of the SUN. See the article CYCLE. 
atmoſphere, and the /n himſelf. See Rain, Hair, Me- Meridian altitude of the SUN. See the article MERIDIAN. 
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TEOR, c. Angle at the SUN, ANGLE. 
60. Since the revolution of the ſpots round the ſun is found | Diurnal arch of the SUN, | ARCH. 
very regular, and the ſpots very near the /un; it follows, Height of the SUN, HEIGHT. 
that the ſpots do not revolve round the Pn but that the | Nadir of the Sun, NapIR. 
fun, together with his atmoſphere, wherein the maculz are, Nocturnal arch of the SUN, See 4 ARCH. 
move round their common axis, in an interval of about twen- | Place of the Sun, PLACE. 
ty-ſeven days: and hence it is, that the ſpots near the limb, | Retrogradation of the SUN, RETROGRADATION. . 
being viewed obliquely, appear narrow and oblong. Vertical of the Sun, 5 | VERTICAL. 
75. Since the ſin, in every ſituation, appears like a circular Raifins of the Sun, LRaisin. 
diſk; its figure, as to ſenſe, muſt be ſpherical ; though we SUNDAY, the firſt day of the week ; thus called by our 
ſhall hereafter ſhew, that it is really ſpheroidical, idolatrous anceſtors, becauſe ſet apart for the worſhip of the 


Beſides the maculz or dark ſpots, ſeveral authors make men- fun. See Day and Wzex. 

tion of faculæ, or ſpots brighter than the reſt of the fun's It is now called the Lord” 5-day, dies dominacus, becauſe kept 
diſk ; and thoſe generally larger, and very different from the] as a feaſt in memory of our Lord's reſurrection on this day; 
maculæ, both in figure, duration, &c. \ and ſabbath-day, becauſe ſubſtituted under the new law, in 
The faculz, Kircher, Scheiner, &c. ſuppoſe to be eruptions | the place of the ſabbath, in the old law. See SanBATH. 
of flames; and hence take occaſion to repreſent the face of | In the Breviary, and other offices, we meet with /w:days of | 
the ſun as full of volcano's, &c. But Huygens, uſing the | the fit and ſecond claſs. —Thoſe of the firſt claſs, are Palm, f 
beſt teleſcopes, could never find any ſuch things, though he Eaſt er, Advent and it-ſunday, thoſe of quaſimodo and qua- | 
has ſometimes ſpied certain places in the maculz themſelves, | drageſima ; each whereof ſee under its proper article. — Thoſe 

more lucid than the reſt, But theſe do not ſeem owing to] of the ſecond claſs, are the common ſundays. 

any kindled matter, which were ſcarce conſiſtent with their | Anciently, each ſunday in the year had its particular name, 

duration, and their frequent change into maculæ; but to the] which was taken from the introit of the day; which cuſtom 

refraction of the 2 rays through the thinner exhalations, | has only been continued to ſome few in Lent : as, remini ſce- 1 
when as the groſſer, in their neighbourhood, intercept the] re, oculi, lætare, judica. | | 
ſame. See FacuL x. | | It was Conſtantine the Great, who firſt made a law for the 
85. That the ſubſtance of the fun is fire, we thus prove: | obſervation of ſunday ; and who, according to Euſebius, ap- i 
the ſun ſhines, and his rays, collected by concave mirrors, pointed it ſhould be regularly celebrated throughout the Ro- | 1 
or convex lens's, burn, conſume, and melt the moſt ſolid | man empire. | | | 
bodics, or elſe convert them into aſhes, or glaſs. Wherefore, | Before him, and even in his time, they obſerved the Jewiſh 


as the force of the ſolar rays is diminiſhed by their divergen- ſabbath as well as ſunday ; both to ſatisfy the law of Moſes, | 
cy, in a duplicate ratio of the diſtances reciprocally taken: 


TEA, and to imitate the apoſtles, who uſed to meet together on | 
it is evident, their force and effect is the ſame, when col- the firſt day. | \ i} 
lected by a burning lens or mirror, as if we were at ſuch | Indeed, ſome are of opinion that the Lord's-day, mentioned | 
diſtance from the ſun, where they were equally denſe. The] in the Apocalypſe, is our ſunday ; which they will have to 6 
ſun's rays, therefore, in the neighbourhood of tlie /un, pro-] have been fo early inſtituted by the apoſtles.— Be this as it | 14 
duce the ſame effects, as might be expected from the moſt | will, it is certain, a regard was had to this day, even in the I 
nya fire; conſequently, the ſun is of a fiery ſubſtance, | earlieſt ages of the church; as appears from the firſt apology x 
IRE, 


. of Juſtin Martyr, where he deſcribes the exerciſe of the " 
Hence it follows, that its ſurface is every where fluid; that | day, not much unlike to ours. | 
ing the condition of flame. See FL AME and FLUIpIT y. By Conſtantine's laws, made in 321; it was decreed, that 9 
Indeed, whether the whole body of the ſun be fluid, as ſome | for the future, the funday ſhould be kept a day of reſt in all A 
think, or ſolid, as others; we do not determine: but as there | cities and towns; but he allowed the country people to fol- 1 
15 no other marks, whereby to diſtinguiſh fire from other | low their work. — In 538, the council of Orleans prohibited | 
odies, but light, heat, a power of burning, conſuming, | this country labour; but in regard there were til] abundance 
— calcining, and vitrifying ; we do not ſee what] of Jews in the Gauls, and that the people gave into a good 1 
ould hinder, but that the ſun may be a globe of fire, like | many ſuperſtitious uſages in the celebration of the new ſab- FE FM 
ours, inveſted with flame. bath, like thoſe of the Jews among that of the old ; the | 


9*. Since the maculz are formed out of the ſolar exhalatic il declares, that to hold it unlawful to travel with 
You e r 14 Oe WF: . 


> 
« 


SUP 


horſes, cattle, and carriages, to prepare foods, or to do any 
thing neceſſary to the cleanlineſs and decency of houſes or 
perſons, favours more of Judaiſm than Chriſtianity. 

Duinquageſima SUNDAY, : See + QUINQUAGESIMA, 

Trinity SUNDAY), TRINITY. 

SUNDAY letter. See the article DoMINICAL letter. 

SU N-flower. See the article I URNESOL. 

SUONATA. See the article SONATA. | 

SUOVETAURILIA, or SoLITAURILIA, a ſolemn ſa- 
crifice among the ancient Romans; wherein they offered 

\ three victims, of three different kinds, viz. a bull, a ram, 
and a boar. 
Livy deſcribing it, calls it ſuovetaurilia, as compoſed of ſus, 
ovis, and taurus, the names of the three victims ſacrificed. 
Dion. Halicarnaſſeus deſcribing the ſame, calls it ſolitaurilia 
in regard it was required, that the victims were perfect, and 
without any defect; ſollus, or ſolus, in the language of the 
Oſci, ſignifying integer, entire. ; 

SUPERBIPARTIENS. See the article RaT10. 

SUPERCARGO, a perſon employed by merchants to go a 
voyage, and overſee their cargo or lading, and diſpoſe of it 
to the beſt advantage. 

SUPERCILII corrugator. See the article CoRRUGATOR. 

SUPERCILIUM, in anatomy, the eye-brow. See Eye. 

SUPERCILIUM, in the ancient architecture, denotes the up- 
permoſt member of the corniche, called by the moderns, 
corona, crown, or larmier. See LARMIER. 
Mr. Evelyn conceives, it ſhould rather have been called Hil- 
licidium, or drip, to denote its office of ſheltering the order 
from rain, Cc. See Corona and CoRNICHE. 

SUPERCILIUM, is alſo uſed for a ſquare member under the 
upper tore in ſome pedeſtals. | 
Some authors confound it with the tore itſelf. See Tore. 

SUPEREROGA TION, in theology, what a man does 
beyond his duty, or more than he was commanded to do. 
"The Romaniſts ſtand up ſtrenuouſly for works of ſuperero- 
gation; and maintain, that the obſervance of evangelical 
councils is ſuch. By means hereof, a ſtock of merit is laid up ; 
which the church has the diſpoſal of, and which ſhe diſtri- 
butes in indulgences to ſuch as need. See INDULGENCE. 
The reformed church do not allow of any work of ſuperero- 
gation; but hold with the apoſtle, That when we have done 
our beſt, we are but unprofitable ſervants. See MeriT. 

SUPERFETATION *®, SuPERFOETATIoO, in medicine, 


an aſter or ſecond conception; happening, when the mother, | 


already pregnant, conceives, of a latter coition 3 fo that ſhe 
bears at once two fœtus's of unequal age and bulk, and is 
delivered of them at different times. See BIRTH, Con- 
CEPTION, FoETUs, Ec. 

The word is formed from the Latin, ſuper, over, and Fetus, 
embryo. | a 
We meet with inſtances of ſuperfetations of women in Hip- 
pocrates, Ariſtotle, Pliny, du Laurens, &c.—But they are 

much more frequent in hares, and ſows. 


An inſtance of an extraordinary kind of ſuperfetation, we 


have in Bartheline ; who tells us, that a Daniſh girl was 
born big with child. 
Mentzelius, a German phyſician, adds, that in 1672, the 
wife of a phyſician, in Thuringia, was delivered of a girl 
big with another; whereof ſhe was delivered in eight days 
time; and which was baptized, and died a day after her 
mother. | | 
The naturaliſts hold, that female rats are frequently born 
with young rats in their wombs.—In the king of Denmark's 
Cabinet, is ſeen an egg, in the middle whereof is another 
egg perfectly formed. See EGG. 
We meet with ſomething like a ſuperfetation in plants too; 
there being a kind of lemon found to grow incloſed in the 
body of another. 
In the Hi/tory of the royal academy of ſciences, for the year 
1709, mention is made of a letter from a very conſiderable 
magiſtrate, to the academy, containing a very remarkable 
inſtance of a ſuperfetation; a butcher's wife of Aix being 


delivered in that year of nine children, each about two days 


after other, all well formed and alive. 


SUPERFICIAL content. See SUPERFICIEs, AREA and 


Me asURING. 

SUPERFICIES, or SURFACE, in geometry, a magnitude, 
conſidered as having two dimenſions 3 or extended in length 
and bieadth; but without thickneſs or depth. See DIMEN- 


SION, 


In bodies, the ſuperficies is all that preſents itſelf to the eye. | 


See Bopy.—A fuperficies is chiefly conſidered, as the exter- 
nal part of a folid : when we ſpeak of a ſurface fimply, and 
without any regard to body, we uſually call it figure. See 
FicuRe. 5 

3 SUPERFICIES, is that comprehended between right 

ES, | . 5 
Curvilinear SUPERFICIES, is that comprehended between curve 
lines. See CURVE. 


Plane SUPERFICIES, is that which has no inequality, but lies 


evenly between its boundary lines. See Pl Ax E. 


Convex SUPERFICIES, is the exterior part of a ſpherical or 


ſpheroidical body. See Convex. 


sur 


Concave SUPERFICIES, is the internal part of an oc. 
ſpheroidical body. See reg aA , im orvicula g 
he meaſure or quantity of a ſurface, is 
thereof, See en eee called the arc 
The finding of this meaſure or area, is called 
thereof. See QUuADRATURE. he quadratur 
To meaſure the ſurfaces of the ſeveral kinds of bodies, 
ſpheres, cubes, parallelepipeds, pyramids, priſms, cone; &. 
{ce SPHERE, CUBE, PARALLELEPIPED, Oe. . 

Line of SUPERFICIEs, a line uſually found on the ſector and 
Gunter's ſcale. —The deſcription and uſe hereof, ſee ind 
the articles SECTOR and GUNTER's ſcale, 8 

SUPERFINE, in the manufactories, a term uſed to ex rel; 
the ſuperlative fineneſs of a ſtuff. See Fine. F 
Thus a cloth, a camlet, &c. are ſaid to be ſuperfine, when 
made of the fineſt wool, &c. or when they are the fineſt 
that can be made. ? | 
The term is particularly uſed among gold wier-drawers fie 
the gold or fiver wier which after being drawn throug an 
infinite number of holes, each leſs and lefs, is, at length 
brought to be no bigger than a hair. See Gorp-wier, 

SUPERINCESSUS radens, F See SLIDING, 

SUPERINCESSUS Volvens, RolLIxd. | 

SUPERINSTITUTION, SvrPtRInsTITUTIO, denotes 
one inſtitution upon another. — As, if A be admitted and 
inſtituted to a benefice upon one title, and B be admitted 
inſtituted, &'c, by the preſentation of another. See Irsri. 
TUTION. 

SUPERINTENDENT, in the French cuſtoms, an of. 
cer who has the prime management and direction of the f. 
nances or revenues of the king. 

The term is alſo uſed for the firſt officer in the queen's 
houſhold, who has the chief adminiſtration thereof, - 
They have alſo a ſuperintendent of the buildings, anſwering 
to the ſurveyor of the works among us. See SURveyor. 
The cardinal de Richelieu made himſelf ſuperintendent of 
commerce. 

SUPERINTENDENT, alſo denotes an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior in 
ſeveral reformed churches where epiſcopacy is not admitted; 
particularly among the Lutherans in Germany, and the Cal- 
viniſts in ſome other places. 

The ſuperintendent is, in effect, little other than a biſhop ; 
only his power is ſomewhat more reſtrained than that of our 
dioceſan biſbops. See BisHoP. 

He is the chief paſtor, and has the direction of all the infe- 
rior paſtors within his diſtrict, or dioceſe. 

In Germany they had formerly SUPERINTENDENTS general, 
who were ſuperior to the ordinary ſuperintendents, —Thele, 
in reality, were archbiſhops ; but the dignity is ſunk into 
diſuſe ; and at preſent, none but the ſuperintendent of Wir- 
temberg aſſumes the quality of ſuperintendent general. 

SUPERIO R, or SUPERIOUR, ſomething raiſed above ano- 

ther, or that has a right to command another. — Thus an ab- 

bot is called the ſuperior of an abbey ; and a prior the ſupe- 
rior of a convent. See ABBOT, PRIOR, Oe. 

The canoniſts hold, that a perpetual ſuperiority conſtitutes a 

title: but a ſuperior may be continued by thoſe who conſti- 

tuted him ſuch, yet without the ſuperiority's being rendered, 
by that means, perpetual. 

The church of France allow the ſuperiority and primacy of 

the pope z not his infallibility, as all the other Romiſh churches 

do. See Pope. 


SUPERIOR capitis obliquus, ſOBLIQUUS. 
SUPERIOR maxilla, MaxILLA., 
SUPERIOR cculi obliquus, OBLIQUUs. 
SUPERIOR planets, - \ See PLANET. 


SUPERIOR Teſpondeat, RESPONDEAT- 
SUPERIOR ſcapularis, SUPRASPINATUS. 
SUPERIORIS 25 elevator, ELEVATOR. 
SUPERJURARE. —Anciently, when a criminal endes, 
voured to excuſe himſelf by his own oath, or by that of 
one or more witneſſes ; and yet the crime was ſo notonios, 
that he was convicted by the oaths of many more witneſſes ; 
this was called ſuperjurare. See OATH, PURGATION, Pp 
SUPERLATIVE, in grammar, an inflexion of nouns #” 
jective, ſerving to augment and heighten their 8 
and ſhew the quality of the thing denoted to be in the hig 
eſt degree. See DEGREE. wy 
In Engliſh, the ſuperlative is uſually formed by the __ 
of ; as riche/t, holie, &c. rarely by the addition 
imo, as generaliſſimo; more frequently by the prefixing 
7 as moſt honourable, mat amiable, c. 125 by 
he French are generally forced to form their ſuper mw . 
refixing of le plus, ſometimes of tres, and ſometimes 4 
Ehe Italians and Spaniards have great advantages oer 
in this reſpect; their language abounding with m ; 
words to exaggerate things withal, without auxiliary * 
cles: yet the Hebrews are more poor than the — 
this reſpect, as having neither comparatives nor ſuper e. 
They uſe to expreſs theſe degrees by the particles J 1 
meod, ſometimes by the prepoſition min, and 223 
re-doubling the words; of which, we find frequen 
in the bible. 22 - - -gUPER- 


SUPERIOR peſticus ſerratus, | SERRATUS. 


SUP 


| icle GRACE, 
ERNATURAL grace. See the artic 
2 RAL theology. See the article T HEOLOGY. hed 
SUPERNUMERARY, ſomething over and above a 
number. In ſeveral of the offices are ſupernumerary clerks, 
ad traordinary occalions. 37 

a Fapermmerary ſurveyors of the exciſe, * 
ready to ſupply vacancies when they fall: theſe have but 


ay Greeks proſlamba- 
uſic, the ſupernumerary, called by the 7 

I ma is rele of the chords of their ſyſtem ; anſwer- 
ing to a, mi, Ia, of the loweſt octave of the moderns. See 
DIAGRAM. 
SUPERPARTICULARIS, J&. RATIO. 
SUPERPARTIENS, : 22 
SUPER-PURGATION, hypercatharſis, in medicine, an 
exceſſive, over-violent purging. See PURGATION. 
A man who had taken powder of diarcathamum inwardly, 
was ſent by it to ſtool an hundred times; and was cured of 
the ſupur-purgation by a pound of capon-broth, an ounce of 
ſaccarum roſatum, five grains of laudanum, and the yolk of 
an egg.—In lieu of laudanum, they ſometimes uſe a drachm 
and a half of new venice-treacle. Burnet. 
SUPERQUADRIPARTIENS. See the article RATI0. 
SUPERSCAPULARIS inferior, called alſo 2 ; 

a muſcle that helps to draw the arm backwards. 1t covers 
all the ſpace that is between the ſpine, and the teres minor ; 
and is inſerted into the neck of the humerus. 
SUPERSCAPULARIS 2 in anatomy, a muſcle, called 
alſo ſupraſpinatus. See SUPRASPINATUS. ; : 
SUPERSEDEAS, a writ iflued in divers caſes, importing, 
in general, a command to ſtay, or forbear ſome ordinary 
proceedings at law, which, in appearance, ought to be 
done, or purſued, were it not for the cauſe, whereon this, 
writ is granted, ; 
Thus, a man, regularly, is to have a ſurety of peace, againſt 
him of whom he will ſwear he is afraid ; and the juftice re- 
quired hereunto cannot deny it him : yet if the party be for- 
merly bound to the peace, either in chancery, or elſewhere, 
this writ lies, to ſtay the juſtice from doing that, which o- 
therwiſe he ought not to deny. 
Clerk of the SUPERSEDE As. See the article CLERK. 
SUPERSTITION, extravagant devotion, or religion wrong 

directed, or conducted. See RELIGION. 
It was a piece of ſuper/tition in the ancient Romans, to ob- 
ſerve the flight of birds, the entrails of victims, &c. See 
AuGuRy, AUSPICIUM, Oc. 


the people: Monſ. Thiers has an expreſs treatiſe de ſuperſti- 
tions populaires, Women, he obſerves, are naturally more 
inclined to vein than impiety. Plutarch has endea- 
voured to ſhew, that ſuper/{ition is worſe than atheiſm. The 
puniſhment allotted by ſeveral councils for the ſuperſtitious, 
is, to faſt a month in priſon. 1 
SUPERSTITIOUS magic. See Macic. 
SUPERVISOR, ſignifies a ſurveyor, or overſeer. See SUR- 
VEYOR, Co. 

It was formerly, and ſtill remains a cuſtom among ſome, eſ- 
pecially of the better ſort, to make ſuperviſor of wills; to 
overlook the executors, and ſee their wills truly performed : 
but it is to little purpoſe ; as being now ſo careleſly executed. 
See WIII, ExEcuToR, Ge. 

SUPINA TION, SvueixaT1o, in anatomy, the action of 


ſo as that the palm is lifted upwards towards heaven. See Su- 
PINATOR. | | 
dSUPINATOR, in anatomy, a denomination given to two 
muſcles of the arm ; the one called ſupinator longus, the 
other ſupinator brevis : both ſerving to turn the palm of the 


hand upwards. 


breadth above the external protuberance of the humerus. It 
lies along all the radius, to whoſe inferior and external part 
it is inſerted by a pretty broad tendon.—-See Tab. Anat. 
(Myol.) fig. 1. n. 20. fig. 2. n. 19. fig. 6. n. 16. fig. 7. 


n. 44. 
The ſecond comes from the external and upper part of the 
ulna, and paſſing round the radius, is inſerted into its upper 
and forepart, below the tendon of the biceps. —See Tab. 
Anat, (Myol.) fig. 7. n. 10, 10. and 45. a 
SUPINE, in the Latin grammar, a part of the conjugation 
of a verb, of like eg with the infinitive mood. See 
ERB, Moon, c. | 
here are two kinds of ſupines, the one in um, whoſe ſigni- 
cation is active, and marks a motion, as dare nuptum; the 
other in u, having a paſſive ſignification, as horrendum au- 
ditu, Sc. — The ſupines have neither number nor perſon. 
They have their name, ſays Probus, and after him Voſſius, 
quod ad inflar ſupinorum & etioforum hominum omnia habent 
confuſa. Or, according to Priſcian, quod naſcantur a parti- 
e, paſſevis, quee ſupina apellata ſunt, quia in inſimo loco ſita, 
8 om corJugationts molem ſuſeipiant. | | 
PLANTALIA, Or SUPPEDANEA, among phyſici- 
ans, plaiſters, or other medicaments applied to the —4 of 


de feet ; generally made of leaven, muſtard, horſe-radiſh 
alt, ſoap, gunpowder, c. ; 3 TY ; 


SUPPOR 


The Romiſh prieſts make a fine penny of the ſuper flition of | 


a ſupinator muſcle ; or the motion whereby it turns the hand, | 


The firſt ariſes by a fleſhy beginning, three or four fingers 


SUP 


|SUPPLEMENT of an arch, in geometry or trigonometry, 


is the number of degrees that it wants of being an intire 
ſemicircle : as complement ſignifies what an arch wants of be- 
ing a quadrant. See QUADRANT, ComPLEMENT, Oc. 


SUPPLEMENT, in matters of literature, an appendage to a 


book, to ſupply what is wanting therein. Sec APPENDIX, 
and PARERGON. 

Frenſheimius has wrote divers ſupplements, to reſtore. the 
books of ſeveral ancient authors, part whereof had been loſt. 
The French alſo uſe the word ſupplement for a kind of tax, 
or aſter- payment charged on lands, offices, &c. that are pre- 
tended to have been fold beneath their value. 


SUPPLICAVIT, a writ ifluing out of chancery, for taking 


ſurety of the peace when one is in danger of being hurt in 
his body by another. Sce SURETY, 


It is directed to the juſtices of the peace, and ſheriff of the 
county; and is grounded on the ſtatute 1 Ed. III. which ap- 
points, that certain perſons ſhall be N by the lord chan- 
cellor to take care of the peace. Sce PEACE. | 


SUPPORTED, in heraldry, a term applied to the upper- 


moſt quarters of a ſhield, when divided into ſeveral quar- 
ters ; theſe ſeeming, as it were, ſupported, or ſuſtained, by 
thoſe below. See QUAR TERING. 

The chief is alſo ſaid to be ſupported when it is'of two co- 
lours, and the upper colour takes up two thirds of it : in this 
caſe it is 2 by the colour underneath. 

ERS, in heraldry, figures in an atchievement, 
placed by the fide of the ſhield, and ſeeming to /upport, or 
hold up the ſame. See ATCHIEVEMENT, ESCUTCHE=- 
ON, Oc. 

Supporters are chiefly figures of beaſts; figures of human 
creatures uſed for the like purpoſe are more properly called 
tenants, See TENANT. | 

Some make another difference between tenant and ſupporter : 
when the ſhield is bore by a ſingle animal, it is called fe- 


. nant; when by two, they are called ſupporters. 


The figures of things inanimate, ſometimes placed aſide of 
eſcutcheons, but not touching, or ſeeming to bear them; 
though ſometimes called ſupporters, are more properly called 
cotiſes, See COTICE. | 

The ſupporters of the Engliſh arms are a lion and an unicorn 


ſome of the former kings had a leopard and an unicorn ; o 


thers griffons; others eagles. Sce ARMS. 

The 1 of the French arms are angels; which are 
ſaid to have been firſt introduced by Philip VI. his device be- 
ing an angel over-throwing a dragon: the dragon being at 
that time the device of the king of England. 

Thoſe of the Prince of Monaco, are Auguſtine monks : 
Thoſe of the family of the Urſini, bears, in alluſion to their 
names. | 

In England, none below the degree of a banneret are allow- 
ed ſupporters, which are reſtrained to thoſe called the high 
nobility, "The Germans permit none but princes and noble- 
men of rank to bear them, Among the French the uſe is 
more promiſcuous, 


SUPPOSITI medium. See the article Mgpium. 
SUPPOSITION, in muſic, is when one of the parts dwells 


on a note, while another part makes two or more lefler 
notes equivalent to it, by conjoint degrees. See HARMON x, 
and COUNTERPOINT. | 
Suppoſition is defined by a late author the uſing of two ſuc- 
ceſſive notes, of the ſame value, as to time; the one where- 
of being a diſcord, ſuppoſes the other a concord. See Har- 
MONY, 


The harmony, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, is always to be full 


on the accented parts of the bar, or meaſure, but on the un- 


accented, diſcords may tranſiently paſs, without any offence 
to the ear. This tranſient uſe of diſcords, followed by con- 
cords, make what we, after the French, call ſuppoſition. 
See ConcoRD, and Discorp. | 
There are ſeveral kinds of ſuppoſition the firſt is, when the 
parts proceed gradually from concord to diſcord, and diſcord 
to concord; the intervening diſcord ſerving only as a tranſi- 
tion to the following concord. 


Another kind is, when the parts do not proceed gradually 


from the diſcord to the concord, but deſcend to it by the 


interval of a third. 
A third kind, like the ſecond, is, when the riſing to the 
diſcord is gradual ; but the deſcending from it to the follow- 


ing concord, is by the diſtance of a fourth. 


A fourth kind, very different from all the reft, is, when 
the diſcord falls on the accented parts of the meaſure, and 
the riſing to it is by the diſtance of a fourth. In which caſe 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to follow it immediately, by a gra- 
dual deſcent into a concord, that has juſt been heard betore 
the harmony ; to make the preceding diſcord paſs without 
offence, and only ſeem a tranſition to the concord. 


SUPPOSITION, in arithmetic. See PosITIoN. 
SUPPOSITORY *, SupPosiToR1IUM, in pharmacy, 3 
_ ſolid medicine thruſt up the ſundament, in lieu of a liquid 


one, or clyſter, where that would not be ſo convenient. 
See CLYSTER. 


* The Latins call it ba/anus, becauſe anciently made in figure 


of an acorn. 
Eon | | It 


ALE IRC 


\ SUP 


i It is uſually eompoſed of common honey, mixed up with 
either ſoap, or oil, and formed into pieces of the length and 

thickneſs of the little finger, only pyramidal. To the com- 
poſition is ſometimes alſo added powder of ſcammony, eu- 
phorhium, colocynthis, &c. | 
On ſome occaſions ſuppoſitories are only a cut of bacon, the 
ſtem of a leek, or the like matter, thruſt, like a tent, up 
the anus, to irritate the ſphincter muſcle, and oblige it to ex- 
trude the excrements. 
The ſuppoſitory was invented for the convenience of ſuch as 
have an averſion to the taking of clyſters; or to be uſed 
where the diſeaſe does not allow thereof. See CLYSTER. 

SUPPRESSION ®, in law, the extinction, or annihilation 
of an office, right, rent, or the like. See EXTINGUISH- 
MENT. 

* The word is formed from the Latin u, and premo, I prels 
under, 

SUPPRESSION, in grammar, denotes an omiſſion of certain 
words in a ſentence, which yet are neceſſary to a full and 
perfect conſtruction.— As, I come from my father's 3” 
that is, „from my father's houſe.” See ELLIPSIS. 
Suppreſſion is a figure of ſpeech very frequent in our lan- 
cuage 3 chiefly uſed for brevity and elegance. Some rules re- 
lating hereto, are as follow : 

1%. Whenever a word comes to be repeated in a ſentence 
oftner than once, it is to be ſuppreſſed : thus we ſay, this 
« js my maſter's horſe; not, © this horſe is my maſter's 
cc horſe.” 

2*, Words that are neceſſarily implied may be ſuppreſſed. 
And, 3*. All words that uſe and cuſtom ſuppreſs in other 
languages, are to be ſuppreſſed in Engliſh ; unleſs there be 
particular reafons for the contrary. 

SUPPRESSION, in medicine, is applied to the humours that are 
retained in the body by ſome obſtruction or ſtoppage of the 
uſual out-lets. See RETENTION. 
We ſay, a ſufpreſſion of urine, of the menſes, Cc. See 
IscnuRIa, URinE, Mensts, Ec. 

Fire by SUPPRESSION, in chymiſtry. See FIRE. 

SUPPURATION®, in medicine, the action whereby ex- 
travaſated blood, or other humours in the body are ripened, 
or changed into pus. See Pus. | 

* The word is formed from the Latin, ſub, under, and pus, 
. 
The change is begun by a diſſipation of the moſt ſubtile and 
ſpirituous parts of the blood: what is left behind, thickens 
and purifies by little and little; that is, its ſalts and ſulphurs 
diſengage themſelves from the groſſer parts wherein they were 
embarraſſed. Theſe parts thus diſengaged, and acting on one 
another, bruiſe and break each other, and thus excite a fer- 
mentation, which increaſes the heat of the part; whereby 
the matter is further digeſted, and a pain and tenſion pro- 
duced. At length the blood loſes its natural colour, and be- 
comes quite white, by the mixture of its acid, ſulphurous 
and acrimonious particles; as we ſee happens to ſulphurous 
alcalies, when mixed with acids. See DiGESTION. 

SUPPURATIVES, or SUPPURATING medicines, are ri- 
peners, or medicines that promote ſuppuration. See SUP- 
PURATION. 

Suppuratives are all hot ; by which means increaſing the 
warmth of the part, they reſolve the humour into a pus. See 
DicesTIVE. 

Such are mallows, melilot, lily-roots, diachylion, pellitory, 
figs, aromatic gums, meals, &c. 

SUPPUTATI N. See the article COMPUTATION. 

SUPRALAPSARY, in theology, a perſon who holds that 
God, without any regard to the good or evil works of men, 
has reſolved, by an eternal decree, to fave ſome, and damn 
others. See REPROBATION. 

Theſe are alſo called antelapſaries; and are oppoſed to ſub- 
lapſaries and infralapſaries. See SUBLAPSARY. | 
; According to the ſupralepſaries, the object of predeſtination, 


[2 

5 
+ 

'y 


is homo creabilis & labilis; and according to the ſublapſaries, 


homo creatus & lapſus. See PRE DESTINATION. | 
The ſupralapſaries ſeem, in one ſingle abſolute decree, to 
confound two ſeveral ones which ought to be diſtinguiſhed : 
the one, the conditional decree preceding the foreſight of 
man's obedience, or diſobedience to the grace of God; the 


other, the abſolute decree following this foreſight. See PR E- 


SCIENCE. 
Ihe predeterminants alſo, admit an abſolute decree prior to 
the foreſight of original fin, in common with the ſupralap- 
ſaries; but diſtinguiſh themſelves from theſe, as alſo from 
the infralapfaries and janſeniſts, in that their abſolute decree 
includes the offering of a ſufficient means of falvation to the 
reprobate ; fo that, as to the point of power, nothing hin- 
ders but that they might be faved. See GRACE. 
SUPRASPINATUS, in anatomy, a muſcle thus called 
from its fleſhy origination at the upper end of the baſis of the 
ſcapula above the ſpine, to the upper part whereof it is con- 
nected, as alſo to the ſuperior edge of the ſcapula ; whence 
marching along the upper interſcapulium, or thin part of the 
ſcapula, which it fills, it paſſes under the acromium and ar- 
ticulation of the hunerus,— It helps to lift the arm up- 


SUR 
Wards. See Tab, Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. n. 32. 


SUPREMACY, in the Engliſh polity, che gde , 
ſovereignty of the king over the cha nts 2 or 


The king's ſupremacy was firſt eſtabliſhed, or 

recovered b king Henry VIII. in 15 34 after Rk. ſay, 
the pope.—lt is ſince confirmed by ſeveral canons, a8 SES 
by the articles of the church of England; and is afl Fog as 
an oath, which is required as a neceſſary 8 re 
offices and employments both in church and ſtate fro va 
ſons to be ordained, from the members of both m per- 


This right of ſupremacy conſiſts chiefly in the follow; 
cles, 1. That the archbiſhops of gh oat. oe 
ſummon the biſhops and clergy to convocation, 88 
any canons without the king's expreſs conſent, by 2 Hen 
VIII. c. 19. Whereas before that act the 8 7 
often called, and laws made by it for governing the N 
without any authority from the crown. See C onvockere . 
27. In that there lies now an appeal from the chan 
the king in chancery; and on ſuch an appeal, a me? . 
under the great ſeal is to be directed to certain perſ 3 
whereof commonly half are laymen, and half der — 
which is called the court 2 delegates, and which finall * 
mine all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, by 25 Hen. VIII. c. 8 
Ds hm 3 ger Before this ſtatute, the ab. 
rom the archbiſhop's court lay to the 
DELEGATE, Arai We, a . 
3. The king can grant commiſſions for viſiting ſuch places 
as are exempt from the juriſdiction of biſhops, or archbiſhogs; 
and appeals lie from thence to the king in chancery : > Pt 
before 25 Hen. VIII. the-pope only could viſit them and 
receive appeals from thoſe courts. | ; 


4'. Perſons in holy orders are not, as formerly, exempt from 


EMPTION, IMMUNITY, Oc. 
5%. The biſhops and clergy do not ſwear, or pay any obe- 
ence to the pope ; but muſt take the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy to the king. 

SURA, in anatomy, the calf, or fleſhy part of the leg, 
The word is allo uſed by ſome for the ſhin-bone, or fibula, 
See FIBVLA. 

SURALIS. See the article Muscr x. 

SURBATING, among farriers, is when the ſole of a horſe's 
foot is wore, bruiſed, or ſpoiled, by beating the hoof againſt 
the ground in travelling without ſhoes, or going in hot ſandy 
lands, or with a ſhoe that hurts the ſole, lies too flat to it, 
or the like. | 
Sometimes it alſo happens by over-riding a horſe while young, 
before his feet are hardened ; and ſometimes by the hardneß 
of the ground, and high lifting his feet. 
The ſigns hereof, are his halting on both fore-legs, and go- 
ing ſtiffly, and creeping as if half foundered. 
In the general, there is nothing better for ſurbated feet than 
tar melted into the foot; or vinegar boiled with foot to the 
conſiſtence of a broth, and put into the foot boiling hot, 
with hurds over it, and ſplints to keep it in. 

SURCHARGE of the foreſt, is when a commoner * 
more beaſts in the foreſt than he has a right to. See Fo- 
REST. ; 

SURCINGLE, a girdle, wherewith the clergy of the church 
of England uſually tie their caſſocks. See GIRDLE. 

SURCOAT, a coat of arms, to be wore over body armour. 

See CoAT of arms. 
The ſurcoat is properly a looſe thin taffaty coat, with arms 
embroidered, or painted on it.—Such as are worn by herald, 
anciently alſo üſed by military men over their armour, © 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by. See Arms. 

SURD, in arithmetic, denotes a number that cannot be ex 

preſſed; or a number that is incommenſurate to unity. 

NUMBER. | 

This is otherwiſe called an irrational, or incommenſurabs 

number, See IRRATIONAL and INCOMMENSURABLE- 

When any number or quantity hath its root propoſed to be 

extracted, and yet is not a true figurate number of that 

kind; that is, if its ſquare root be demanded, and it is not 

true ſquare : if its cube root be required, and itſelf be not 1 

true cube, c. then it is impoſſible to aſſign, either in e 

numbers or in fractions, any exact root of ſuch number pro” 

poſed. See RooT, SQUARE, Cc. 0 

And whenever this happens, it is uſual in mathematics . 

mark the required root of ſuch numbers or quan. h 

prefixing before it the . mark of radicality, * 4 

is /: thus /: 2 ſignifies the ſquare root of 2 9 


3. 16, or : (3) 16, ſignifies the cubic root of 16: _ 
roots, becauſe they are impoſlible to be expreſſed in . 
exactly, (for no effable number, either integer, ot fra 1 3 
multiplied into itſelf, can ever produce 2; or being 1 
plied cubically, can ever produce 16) are properly 
roots. : u in 1 
There is alſo another way of notation now much . their 
whereby roots are expreſſed without the radical ſign, 4 
2 oy | index 


England, whereof he is eſtabliſhed head. See King Nate of | 


parliament, Cc. See Oarn. houſes f 


the king's temporal laws, any more than laymen. See Ex- 


= 


OE * of fake hand 1 


o- 


"SUR 


- Jexes : thus, as *., X., *g, &c. ſignify the ſquare, cube, 
in : 


and fiſth power of x; ſo x*, x*, x*, ſignify the ſquare root, 


of x. * Hop th 
es eafon of which is plain enough 3 for fince y/ : va 


. 5 
eometrical mean proportional between 1 and x, fo z b an 
arithmetical mean proportional between o and 13 * there- 
fore as 2 is the index of the ſquare of x, + will be the pro- 
Se. 
r index of its ſquare root, f 5 
Obſerve alſo, that for convenience, or brevity's ſake, 
quantities or numbers, which are not ſurds, are often ex- 


preſſed in the form of ſurd roots. e 


3 : | 
: Sc. ſignify, 2, 3, 3, Cc. ; 

1. wh * ford roots — truly ſuch) are inexpreſſi- 
ble in numbers, they are yet capable of arithmetical opera- 
tions, (ſuch as addition, ſubſtraQtion, multiplication, diviſion, 
Sc.) which how readily to perform, the algebraiſt ought not 
to be ignorant. | 
Surds are either ſimple or compound. 

Simple Su xps are thoſe which are expreſſed by one ſingle term. 


3 
—As Vc. 15 
W SURDs are thoſe formed by the addition or ſubſtrac- 
tion of ſimple furds: as /: 5 T: 2: 5 — 


3 $94 . 
2, or: 7 +4: 2: which laſt is called an uni ver ſal 
Ch and Lanes the cubic root of that number, which is 
the reſult of adding 7 to the ſquare root of 2. 
To reduce rational quantities to the form of any SURD roots aſ- 
/igned. —Involve the rational quantity according to the index 
of the power of the ſurd, and then prefix before it the radi- 
cal ſign of the ſurd propoſed. Thus to reduce a=10; to 
the form of /: 15=: h, you muſt ſquare a=10; and pre- 
fixing the ſign, it will ſtand thus, T: aa=y : 100, 
which is the form of the ſurd deſired. 


4 
So alſo, if 3 were to be brought to the form of /: 12, 
you muſt raiſe 3 up to its fourth power, and then prefixing 


4 
the note of radicality to it, it will be /: 81, or 81 K, 


4 
which is the ſame form with /: 12. 


And this way may a ſimple ſurd fraction, whoſe radi- 
cal ſigns refers only to one of its terms, be changed into 
another, which ſhall reſpect both numerator and denomi- 

2 | 
nator. Thus c 


2 
is reduced to: —— and 


25 25 7 4 
3 125 | 


: ——3 where the radical ſign affects both numerator and 


» to 


denominator. | 
To reduce ſimple SuRDs, having different radical ſigns, (which 
are called heterogeneal ſurds) to others that may have one com- 
mon radical ſign, or which are homogeneal.—Divide the in- 
dexes of the powers by their greateſt common diviſor, and 
ſet the quotients under the dividends ; then multiply thoſe 
indexes croſs- ways by each other's quotients, and before the 
product ſet the common radical ſign /: with its proper in- 
dex : then involve the powers of the given roots alternately, 
according to the index of each other's quotient ; and be- 


2 thoſe products, prefix the common radical ſign before 
O 0 


2 4 
To reduce /: à à and /: bh 
4 
2) V 44 N= 


1X2 


1-48 SB 2 a a au. 
To reduce Suk ps to the loweſt terms poſſible. — Divide the 


ſurd by the greateſt ſquare, cube, biquadrate, &c. or any | 


other higher power, which you can diſcover is contained in 
it, and will meaſure it without any remainder ; and then 
prefix the root of that power before the quotient, or ſurd, 
ſo divided ; this will produce a new ſurd of the fame 
value with the former, but in more ſimple terms. Thus, 
71: 16 a ab, by dividing by 16 aa, and prefixing the root 
4 4, will be reduced to this, 4 4 /: b, and /: 12, will be 


depreſſed to 2 /: 3. Alſoy/: cb r will be brought down 


3 | 
to 395: cr. | 
This reduction is of great uſe whenever it can be perform- 
ed: but if no ſuch ſquare, cube, biquadrate, &c. can be 
found for a diviſor, find out all the diviſors of the power 
w the ſurd propoſed ; and then ſee whether any of them 
ea ſquare, cube, &c. or ſuch a power as the radical ſign 
2 and 
the ſame manner as above, to free the ſurd quantity in 
irom the radical ſign. Thus, if /: 288 bo Ned * 
Vol. II. N., cxLVII.“ ogra - 


——— — ———— —— x. K 


2 


if any ſuch can be found, let that be uſed in 


SUR 


mong its diviſors will be found the ſquares, 4, 9, 16, 36, 
and 144; by which, if 288 be divided, there will ariſe the 
quotients 72, 32, 18, 8, and 2; wherefore inſtead of : 
288, you may put 24/: 72, or 3 /: 32, or 4 : 18, 
or 6 /: 8, or laſtly, 12 /: 2, and the ſame may be donc 
in ſpecies.— But for the entire arithmetic of ſurds, ſee Kcr- 
ſey's Algebra, and others on the ſame ſubject. 

Commenſurable Su RDs, COMMENSURABLE, 

Heterogeneous SURDs, , See 4 HETEROGENEOUS. 

Homogeneous SUR Ds, HoMoGENEOUsS, 

SURDESOLID. See the article Sur50L1D. 

SURETY of the peace, an act whereby a perſon in danger 

of hurt from another, is ſecured by a bond, or recognizance, 

acknowledged by the other to the king, and bail bound with 
him, for keeping the peace. See SuppLICAviTt, and SE- 

CURITATE pacis. 

This ſecurity, a juſtice of the peace may command, either 

as a miniſter, when commanded thereto by higher authori- 

ty; or as a judge, when he doth it of his own power, de- 
rived from his commiſſion. See PEACE, and JusTics. 

It differs from ſurety of good abearing, in that whereas the 

peace is not broken without an aftray, or ſuch like; the 

ſurety de bono geſlu may be broken by the number of a man's 
company, or by his or their weapon, or harneſs. 

SURFACE, in geometry, &c. See SUPERFICIES. 


drinking, that is, by over-charging the ſtomach : uſually at- 
tended with eruptions, and ſometimes with a fever. See 
PLENITUDE. 
SURFEIT Water, is a water diſtilled from poppies, and other 
herbs, proper to cure indigeſtions. See WATER. 
SURGE. The failors call a wave, or billow of the ſea, a 
ſurge. See WAVE. 
Alſo, when they are heaving at the capſtan, if the cable 
happen to flip back a little, they ſay, the cable ſurges. 
SURGERY. See the article CHIRURGERY. 
SURMOUNTED, in heraldry, is when one figure is laid 
over another. As the pile ſurmounted of a chevron, in 
Tab, Herald. fig. 48. | | 
SURNAME, or SiRN AME, a name added to the proper 
or baptiſmal name, to denominate the perſon of ſuch a fa- 
mily. Sce NAME. 
It was the Romans firſt introduced the uſe of hereditary 
names; and that on occaſion of their league with the Sa- 
bines; for the confirmation whereof, it was agreed, that the 
Romans ſhould prefix Sabine names, and the Sabines, Ro- 
man names, to their own. 
Theſe new names became family names, or ſurnames, and 
the old ones continued perſonal names. The former they 
called cognomina, and gentilitia nomina; and the latter præno- 
mina. See PRENOMEN. 
When the former came to be uſed among the French and 
Engliſh, they were called ſurnames, or ſirnames, not becauſe 
they are the names of the fire, or father; but, according 
to Camden, becauſe they are ſuper-added to the perſonal 
name; or, rather, with Du Cai:ze, becauſe at firſt, this 
family name was wrote over ( Sur ) the other name, 
thus : de Bourbon 
Louis. | 
In lieu of ſurnames, the Hebrews, to keep up the memory 
of their tribes, uſed the name of their father, with the ad- 
dition of Ben, ſon; as Melchi Ben-Addi, Addi Ben-Coſam, 
&c. ſo the Greek, Izaps; Tv Aaitzae 3 Icarus, the fon of Dæ- 
dalus ; Dædalus, the fon of Eupalmus, Cc. | 
So, alſo, the ancient Saxons, Ceonred, Ceolwalding, Ceol- 
wall Cuthing, that is, Ceonred, ſon of Ceolwald, ſon of 
Cuth: and in the fame ſenſe, the Welſh uſe ap for mab, 
ſon; as, ap Owen, Owen ap Harry, Harry ap Rheſe ; and 
the Iriſh, Mac, as Donald Mac Neal, Neal Mac Con, &c. 
and the old Normans, Fitz, as John Fitz Robert, Robert 
Fitz Ralph, &c. | 
Scaliger adds, that the Arabs uſed their father's name, or 
ſurname, without their perſonal name; as, Aven-Pace, Aven- 
Zoar, &c. 9. d. ſon of Pace, ſon of Zoar, &c. As, if Pace 
had a ſon at his circumciſion called Haly, he would be called 


 Aven-Pace, concealing Haly ; but his ſon, however he were 


named, would be called Aven-Haly, &c. 

The Romans, in time, multiplied their ſurnams : beſides the 
general name of the race, or family, called gentilitium; they 
took a particular one, to diſtinguiſh the branch of the fami- 
ly, called alſo cognomen ; and ſometimes a third, on account 
of ſome perſonal diſtinction; as that of Africanus, by Scipio; 
of Torguatus, by Manlius. 

Theſe three different kinds of ſurnames had alſo their diffe- 
rent names, vi. nomen, alſo cegnomen, agnomen : but theſe 
laſt were not hereditary ; being, in effect, a kind of ſobri- 
quets, or nick-names, if that word be indifferent with reſpe&t 
to good and evil. See the ſubject of the Roman names and 
ſurnames accurately treated of by Spanheim, de Preft. & uſu 
Numiſm. Dill. 10. See alſo AGNOMEN. "SE 
In theſe, too, they have been imitated by later times : thus, 
in .our Engliſh hiſtory, we find that Edgar was called the 
Peaceable; Ethelred, the Unready ; Edmond, 1ron-fide ; Ha- 


| rold, Hare- foot; William, the Baſtard; Henry I. Beauclerk 
+ Wy © John, 


B row * . 


SURFEIT, an indiſpoſition cauſed by exceſs in eating or 


SUR 


John, Lactland, &c. But as theſe names were never bore 
by the Tons, Camden, and others, think it ſtrange, that 
3 ſhould be accounted the ſurname of the royal fa- 
mily of England, till Henry VII; or Baur, or Tudor, that 
from Henry VII. to king James I. or that of Steward from 
king James I. to king George; or, that Yaloys ſhould be e- 
ſteemed the ſurname of the late family of French kings; or 
Bourbon of the preſent ; or Oldenburg of the kings of Den- 
mark; or Hapſbourg of the emperors. See PLANTAGENET. 
Du Cheſne obſerves, that /urnames were unknown in France 
before the year 987; when the lords began to aſſume the 
names of their demeſnes. Camden relates, that they were 
firſt taken up in England, a little before the conqueſt, under 
king Edward the confeſſor: but he adds, they were never 
fully eſtabliſhed among the common people, till the time of 
Edward II. till then they varied with the father's name if 
the father, e. gr. was called Richard, or Roger, the ſon was 
called Richardſon, or Hodgſon ; but from that time they were 
ſettled, ſome ſay, by act of parliament. 
The oldeſt ſurnames, are thoſe we find in Domeſday-Book, 
moſt of them taken from places, with the addition of de : as 
Godefridus de Mannevilla, Walterus de Vernon, Robert 4 
Oyly, &c. others from their fathers, with filius, as Guliel- 
mus filius Oſberni ; others from their offices, as Eudo Da- 
piſer, Gulielmus Camerarius, Giſlebertus Cacus, &c. But 
the inferior people are noted, ſimply, by their chriſtian 
names; without any ſurnames at all. 
In Sweden, till the year 1514, no body took ſurnames; and 
the common people there, have none to this day; nor even 
the native Iriſh, Poles, and Bohemians, Sc. It is very late 
that the Welſh have had any; and thoſe they have, are 
generally only formed, by leaving out the à in ap, and an- 
nexing the p to their father's name; as in lieu of Evan ap 
Rice, they now ſay Evan Price; for ap Hawel, Powel, &c. 
Du Tillet maintains, that all ſurnames were originally given 
by way of ſobriquets, or nick- names; and adds, that they 
are all ſignificant and intelligible to thoſe who underſtand the 
ancient dialects of the ſeveral countries. The greateſt part 
of our ſurnames, and thoſe of greateſt account, Camden 
ſhews, are local, and borrowed from the places in Norman- 
dy, &c. where the reſpective perſons, who came over with 
the conqueror, and firſt bore them, had their poſſeſſions, or 
their births: ſuch as Mortimer, Warren, Albigny, Piercy, 
Devereux,. Tankervil, Nevil, Tracy, Montfort, &c. He 
adds, that there is not a village in Normandy, but gives 
name to ſome family in England. —Others were taken from 
places in England, as Aſton, Sutton, Motton, &c. 
The Saxon common people generally took their father's or 
mother's chriſtian name, with the addition of ſoz: though 
many were ſurnamed from their trade, as Smith, Carpenter, 


Taylor, Weaver, Fuller, &c. others from their offices, as 


Porter, Shepherd, Carter, Cook, Butler, &c. others from 
their complexions, as Fairfax, i. e. fair hair; Blunt or Blond, 
i. e. flaxen, or yellow ; others from birds, as Viren, Finch, 
&c. others from beaſts, as Lamb, Hare, Hart, &c. others 
from the winds ; others from ſaints, &c. | 

SURPLUSAGE, in common law, ſignifies a ſuperfluity, or 
addition of more than ncedeth ; which ſometimes is the cauſe 
that a writ abateth.—But in pleading it is frequently ſet a- 
fide ; the reſt remaining good. 

SURPLUSAGE is ſometimes alſo applied to matters of accounts 
and denotes a greater diſburſement than the charge of the 
accomptant amounteth to. See ACCOUNT. 

SURREBUTTER, in law, a ſecond rebutter ; or the re- 
plication of the plaintiff to the defendant's rebutter. See 
REBUTTER. | 

SURREJOYNDER, is a ſecond defence of the plaintiffs 
declaration; by way of anſwer to the defendant's rejoynder. 
See REJOYNDER. - | | 

SURRENDER, in common law, an inſtrument in writing, 
teſtifying, that the particular tenant of lands and tenements 
for life or years, doth ſufficiently conſent and agree, that he, 
who has the next or immediate remainder or reverſion there- 
of, ſhall have the preſent eſtate of the. ſame in poſſeſſion; 
and that he hereby yields and gives up the ſame to him. See 

RRE VERSION, and REMAINDER. 


There may alſo be a ſurrender without writing: whence, | 


ſurrender is uſually divided into that in deed, and that in 
law. | | 

SURRENDER in deed, is that which is really made by expreſs 
words in writing. | | 

SURRENDER in /aw, is that wrought by operation of the law, 
and which is not actual. — As if a man have a leaſe of a farm 
for life, or years ; and during the term, he accepts of a new 
leaſe : this act is in law, a ſurrender of the former. There 
is alſo a cuſtomary ſurrender of the copy-hold, as may be 
ſeen in Coke ſup. Littlet. ſect 74. 

SURREPTITIOUS. See the article SUBREPTITIOUS. 

SURROGATE, SurrRoGATUs, a perſon ſubſtituted or 

appointed in room of another; moſt commonly of a biſhop, 
or biſhop's chancellor, See SUBSTITUTE, SUFFRAGAN, 
CoMmMISSARY, Oc. 

SURROGATION. See the article SUBROGATION. 
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wer of a number, or the fourth multinlic..: 
. conſidered as a root. Sce PO WE * N 
The number 2, for inſtance, conſidered as a roo 
tiplied by itſelf, produccs 4, which is the {qua 
power of 2; and 4 multiplied by 2, produces 
power, or cube, or ſolid number of 2 ; 
plied by 2, produces 16, the fourth power, or wad 
quadratum of 2; and 16 multiplied once more _ 1 
2 . » rg 
_ 32, the fifth power, or ſur/clia, « ſurdeſolid __ 
SURSOLID problem, is that which cannot be reſoly 
curves of an higher kind than the conic ſections. 
BLE M. 
Thus, e. gr. to deſcribe a regular endecagon, or 6 
eleven fides in a circle, it is required to deſcribe an 01 
triangle on a right line given, whoſe angles at the baſe * 
be quintuple to that at the vertex ; which may eaſily be do 
by the interſection of a quadratrix, or any other curye os 
ſecond gender, as they are by ſome called, but not by 
lower curve. See QUADRATRIX, Curve, &c, 4 
SURVEYING, the art or act of meaſuring lands; ;. , 4 
taking the dimenſions of any tract of ground, laying * 
the ſame in a map or draught; and finding the content 
area thereof. See MeAasuRinG, Map, c. 
Surveying, called alſo geodaſia, is a very ancient art; | 
evan held to have been the firſt, or primitive part of ** 
try, and that which gave occaſion to, and laid the found 
tion of all the reſt. See GEOMETRY. | 
Surveying conſiſts of three parts or members; the firſt, is f 
taking of the neceſſary meaſures, and making the neceſ; 
obſervations on the ground itſelf : the ſecond, is the lavint 
down of theſe meaſures and obſervations on paper: and th 
third, the finding the area or quantity of the ground th 
laid down. 
The firſt is what we properly call ſurveying : the ſecond u 
call plotting or protracting, or mat ping: and the third caff 
ing up. | 
Ihe firſt, again, conſiſts of two parts, viz. the making 0 
obſervations for the angles, and the taking of meaſures { 
the diſtances. | 
The former of- theſe is performed by ſome one or other « 
the following inſtruments, viz. the theodolite, circumſeren 
tor, ſemi-circle, plain-table, or compaſs : the deſcription an 
manner of uſing each whereof, ſee under its reſpective arti 
cle, THEODOLITE, CIRCUMFERENTOR, PLAIN-TABLE 
ComPass, c. 
| The latter is performed by means either of the chain or th 
perambulator : the deſcription and manner of applying eac 
whereof, ſee under its reſpective article, CHAIN, and PrR 
AMBULATOR. : 
The ſecond branch of ſurveying is performed by means « 
the protractor, and plotting ſcale : the uſe, &c. whereo 
5 under PROTRA TOR, PLOTTING ſcale, &c. See all 
Ap. 
The third is performed by reducing the ſeveral diviſions, in 
cloſures, c. into triangles, ſquares, trapeziums, parallele 
grams, Sc. but eſpecially triangles ; and finding the areas 0 
contents of theſe ſeveral figures, by the rules delivered unde 
the articles AREA, TRIANGLE, SQUARE, &c. | 
SURVEYING croſs, is an inſtrument little known, and leſs uſet 
in England; though in France, &c. it ſerves in lieu of 
theodolite or the like inſtrument : it conſiſts of a braſs ar 
cle, or rather a circular limb, graduated, and again divided 
into four equal parts, by two right lines cutting each othel 
at right angles in the centre. At each of the four extremy 
ties of the lines, and in the centre are fixed fights. IB 
whole is mounted on a ſtaff. See Cross. 
SURVEYING quadrant, See the article QUADRANT- 
SURVEYING Wheel, See the article PERAMBULATOR- 
SURVEYOR, one that hath the overſight and care of co 
ſiderable works, lands, or the like. See SUPERVISOR» 
Such are the ſurveyor general of the king's manors; ſurvey 
of the king's exchange; ſurveyor general of the works; f 
veyor general of the crown lands, &c. 4 
SURVEYOR of the melting, is an officer of the mint, whol | 
buſineſs is to ſee the bullion caſt out; and that it be not 11 
tered after the delivery of it to the melter. See MINT, a 
CoINAGE. | 
SURVEYOR of the navy, is an officer, ; 
know the {fate of all ſtores, and ſee the wants ſupplied ; 4 
ſurvey the bulls, maſts and yards of ſhips ; to audit the bo" 
ſwains and carpenters accounts, &c. See NAvY- 1 0 
SURVEYOR of the ordinance, is an officer, whoſe charge 15 I 
ſurvey all the king's ordinance, ſtores, and proviſions of = 
in the cuſtody of the ſtore-keeper of the tower-of Lon ll 
to allow all bills of debts, So keep checks on laboure!s vY 
rks, &c. See ORDINANCE. - I 
artificers wo ks, ger.— And alſo for a perſon 
lands. See SURVEYINOY 
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SURVEYOR is alſo uſed for a gau 
who meaſures and makes maps of 
and GAUGING. | 
SURVIVOR, in law, ſignifies the longer 
tenants; or of any 
thin | 
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| ry ſtop or ceſſation of a man's right for a time. 4 intertwiſled, penned or feathered, with cli, and the diy x 
eee. yg rent, or other profits of land, by reaſon of | ſuture. / 


the unity of poſſeſſion of the rent, and the land out of which | Of theſe five, two are perfectly diſuſed, viz, the feathered 
it iſſues is not in eſſe for a certain time, but tunc dormit, or | ſuture, and the ſuture with claſps, as being too barbarous, 
9 


remains afleep : but ſo as it may be revived or awaked.— By and at the ſame time unneceſſary. The firit was called pin- , | 
which, /#ſpen/ion differs from extinguiſhment, where the right | ned, when little pins were made uſe of; and feathered when h 
dies for ever. See EXTINGUISHMENT. the barrels of feathers or quills, | : : l 

SU SPENSION, SUsPENSIO, the act of preventing the ef- Jo perform it, two or three needles threaded with a double iſ 
fect, or courſe of any thing, for a certain time. thread, were paſſed through the lips ol the wound, at a fin- | 
The principal point urged in the philoſophy of the Scepticks ger's breadth from cach other, and a pin or feather put in [| 
and Pyrrhonians, is a ſuſpenſion of mind, See SCEPTICKs, | the ſtitch 3 and another pin or feather bound with the ends 1 
PyRRHONIANS, ACATALEPSY, Oc. ; of the ſame thread, that the feathers might keep the lips of ip 

SUSPENSION of arms, in war, is a ſhort truce which the con- | the wound cloſe together, [| 
tending parties agree on, for the burial of their dead, the I'o perform the ſecond, they had large, crooked claſps, {4.0 
waiting for ſuccours, or the order of their maſters, c. pointed at each end ; one of which they thruſt into the up- 


In rhetoric, ſuſpenſion is a keeping the hearer attentive and per part of the wound, the other into the lower, to bring 
doubtful, in expectation of what the ſpeaker will conclude the lips together. : | : 
in: as, O God! darkneſs is not more oppoſite to light, Theſe ſutures, cruel as they were, are yet known to be 
e tempeſts to calms, pain to pleaſure, or death to life, than | uſeleſs J for in the only cafes where they ſhould ſeem ſervice- 
« ſin to thee.” able, viz. in deep wounds, where the contraction of the 
SUSPENSION, in mechanics. — Points of SUSPENSION in a fleſhy parts keeps the lips far aſunder, and in wounds of ten- 
ballance, are thoſe points in the axis or beam wherein the dons ;; they expoſe the patient to terrible convulſions and 
weights are applied; or from which they are ſuſpended, See | ſhudderings, which are avoided, by diminiſhing the dilatation 
BALLANCE. of the wounds, by moderate compreſſions, and waiting till 
SUSPENSION, in the common law, is what we otherwiſe call the fibres relax. ; 
the miner excommunication, Viz. a cenſure inflicted by way of Reſtrictive SUTUREs, were thoſe wherewith they endeavoured 1 
puniſhment, on an eccleſiaſtic, for ſome conſiderable fault, | to ſtop the flux of blood from large wounds, where any con- 1 


See CENSURE, and EXCOMMUNICA TION. ſiderable veſſels were cut. : 1 
It is of two kinds, viz. ab officio, and d beneficio. To this end, they invented ſeveral kinds, in the number "n 

SUSPENSION ab officio, is that whereby a miniſter is, for a time, whereof, were the /hoe-makers, taylors, ſkinners, and other 
forbidden to execute the office of a miniſter. ſeams, each more impertinent than other. It is evident, 

SUSPENSION 4 beneficio, is when a miniſter is, for a time, de- the very deſign of ſuch a ſuture is blameable : for ſuppoſing 1 
prived of the profits of his benefice. See BENEFICIO. the wound ſo exactly ſewed up, that no blood could eſcape '1 
Where the fault is more notorious, the two kinds of ſaſpen-] through the lips thereof; yet will it ſtil] flow out of the 
ſion are ſometimes joined; and the perſon both ſuſpended ab veſſels; and will thus be forced to make its way between 

8 officio and d beneficio. See DEPRIVATION, c. the laminæ of the muſcles, by which means the part will 
BZ SUSPENSOR Tz/iiculi, in anatomy, a muſcle called alſo ſwell, rot, and gangrene. Yet the ſinners ſuture, ſutura 
= cremaſter., See CREMASTER. pellionem, is ſtill in uſe for wounds of the inteſtines : it is 


SUSPIRAL, a ſpring of water, paſſing under ground towards | thus called, becauſe the ſkinners uſe the like, in ſewing up 

a conduit or ciſtern.—Alſo a breathing hole, or ventidu&. | the holes made by the butchers, in fleaing off the ſkin. 

See VENTIDUCT. , Conſervative SUTURE, is that kind of ancient ſuture, where- 
SUTE, SuyTs, or ſuite. See the article SUITE. by the lips of large wounds, wherein there was a loſs of ſub- 
SUTH-DURE, in ancient cuſtoms, denotes the ſouth door | ſtance, were prevented from receding too far. But a ban- 

of a church; mentioned in old authors, as the uſual place dage, now, ſuffices. | | 

where canonical purgation was performed. — That is, when | {ntertwiſted SUTURE, is thus called, becauſe the needles being & 

a fact could not be proved by ſufficient evidence, the party] left ſticking in the wound, the thread is wound around 

accuſed, came to the ſouth door of the church; and there, | them; much after the ſame manner as the taylors do the i 

in the preſence of the people, made oath that he was inno- threaded needles they keep in their ſleeves, Sc. This ſutur e | 1 

cent. Sce PUR GATION. is performed two ways: ; for either the needles are paſſed a- | 11 

This was called judicium dei. — And it is for this reaſon that | croſs the wound, or they are ſtuck on the ſides thereof. | 

large porches were anciently built at the ſouth doors of All the ſutures hitherto mentioned, are made with needle 


churches. See Porcn. | and thread : beſide which, there is another kind called dry 
== >UTTON's quadrant. See the article QUADRANT, ſutures, which are performed with glue or ſize; or other 
BZ SUTURE, SuTuURA, in anatomy, a peculiar kind of junc- | proper viſcous matter. 


ture, or articulation, of certain bones in the animal body ; | The dry SUTURE is ordinarily made with ſmall pieces of lea- 
thus called, as reſembling a ſeam. See ARTICULATION. ther, on linnen cloth, indented like a ſaw, ſo that the teeth 
There are two kinds of ſuture ; one called the true or genuine may fall between each other, and the whole row may be 
ſuture wherein bones are indented like ſaws, and recipro- cloſed. The cloth, before it is cut into this form, is ſpr ead 
cally received into each other. with ſome proper plaiſter, in order to its firm adheſion. 

The other, called falſe, ſpurious, or ſquammous ſuture ; The plaiſters thus prepared, being cut into the form, are ap- 
wherein the bones are laid over each other, like the ſcales of | plied on the firm fleſh, according to the length of the wound, 
fiſhes. See SQUAMMoOUs. reaching from it to the diſtance of ſome inches; and after 
The bones of the cranium are uſually joined by three genu- they are dried, or well faſtened to the part, the lips of the 
ine ſutures : the coronal, reaching acroſs from one temple to wound being approached, they may conveniently be held to- 
the other. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 1. lit. g. fig. 2. lit. ether by the /uture in that poſture. 

h. and the article CoRonaL.—The ſagittal, joining the | I his kind of ſuture is principally uſed for wounds in the 4 
ofſa parietalia. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 1. lit. f. fig. 2. face, to prevent unſightly ſcars: it is likewiſe convenient 1 
lit. i. and the article SAGITTAL.=- And the lambdoidal; when the fibres of the muſcles are cut a- croſs; and where it Af 
thus called from its reſembling the Greek a, lambda. See] is difficult or impoſlible to apply a bandage. 

LamBpoipes. | In the other kinds of ſutures, the ſtitches ought always to be 
Beſides theſe, is a fourth ſuture, of the ſpurious or ſquam- taken of a depth proportionable to that of the wound; care 4 
mous kind, ſuppoſed, though falſely, to have no indentures : being had to avoid the nerves 2s much as poſſible. In long | ö | 
it joins the ofla temporum to the os ſphenoides,/ occipitis, &c. wounds they are beſt begun at the ends; but in ſhort ones at 
and is alſo called the temporal ſuture.— See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) | the middle. | | 


. 2. lit. K. f Sce alſo SQUAMMOUS. SW ABBER, the title of an inferior officer on board a man i" 1 
Natural hiſtorians tell us, that in Perſia it is frequent to have | of war, whole office is to take care the ſhip be kept neat 4 
people without any ſutures at all in the ſkull ; but the whole | and clean. | 1 


one ſolid bone; yet without any apparent inconvenience : In order to this, he is to ſee her waſhed well once or twice 

and M. Flechier, in his life of cardinal Ximenes, affirms a week at leaſt; eſpecially about the gun-wales and chains. 
the ſame of that cardinal: yet it ſhould ſeem that great diſ- | He ought, alſo to burn pitch, or ſome ſuch thing, now and 

orders muſt ariſe therefrom ; as the perſpiration can be but | then between decks, to prevent inſection; and to acquaint 

very imperfectiy effected; whence heavineſs and ſwimming | the captain with ſuch of the men as are naſty and offenſive. 

odors _ See CRANIUM. : SW AIN, ; 1 . and Co K SMW AIN. 
my al SUTURE. See the article SPHENOIDAL. SW AINMOTE, SWANIMOTE. 

0 RE, in chirurgery, denotes a ſeam made to cloſe the lips SWALLOWING. See the article DEG LUTITION. 

- wound, in order to its healing, See Wound. Among the rarities in the anatomy ball at Leyden, is pre- 
A invented a great variety of ſutures, which they | ſerved a knife ten inches long, ſwallowed by a peaſant, and 
—— to three kinds; incarnatives, reſtriqtives, and con cut out of his ſtomach ; after which he lived eight years. 

3 : A lady, mentioned by Mr. Greenhill in the Philoſophical 
8 - UTURE, is thus called, becauſe, by rejoining the | Tranſactions, got a large and painful tumour in the umbilicus, 

a | thy a wound, and keeping them together by means of | with ſwallowing pruneſtones; which upon the tumour's 

[and ny on acroſs them with a needle, they grow together, breaking of itſelf, came out in great quantity: yet, not- 
Rag ___ as before. See INCARNATIVE, | | | withſtanding all imaginable care, ſhe died of it. —A lad, fix- 

ey ſubdivided into five kinds, viz. the interrupted, teen years of age, near Hall in Saxony, playing with a * * 
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ſix inches and half long, accidentally ſwallowed it, The 
curioſity of the caſe led Wolfgang Chriſt. Weſenon, phyſt- 
cian of the elector of Brandenbourg, to take care of him. 
The knife was felt to have changed its poſition ſeveral times, 
and in a few months ceaſed to be very troubleſome 3 and in 
a year was ſo much diminiſhed, as ſcarce to be felt from 
without. At length it was drawn out (exceedingly dimi- 
niſhed every way) through an abſceſs which its point occa- 
ſioned, three fingers breadth below the pit of the ſtomach, 
and the boy was perſectly well; Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
N. 219. 

6 Same people, (ſays Dr. Sloan, from an inſtance of an un- 
happy perſon who had ſwallowed great quantities of pebbles 
to caſe him of the wind, and which remaining in his ſto- 
mach to the number of two-hundred, had brought him into 
a very ſad condition,) “ from their ſeeing birds languiſh, 
<« unleſs they ſwallow gravel, or ſmall ſtones, take up an 
< opinion, that the ſwallowing of ſtones helps the ſtomach to 
« digeſt its food; but I have been always againſt that pra- 
« Qice : for though the ſtomachs, or gizzards of birds (they 
<« wanting teeth to grind their food) are made very ſtrong, 
© muſculous, and defended on the inſide with a coat, by the 
<< help whereof, and theſe ſtones, their victuals are ground; 
cc yet the ſtomachs of men being very different, it is not 
<<. reaſonable to think they ſhould be of uſe (or even inof- 
<< fenſive) to them. 

* I knew, adds he, one Mr. E————, who for many 
years ſwallowed nine or ten ſtones every day, nearly as 
<< large as wallnuts, and without any apparent harm, as they 
always paſſed ; but he afterwards died ſuddenly.” 
SWALLOWS-TAIL, in fortification, a kind of out-work 
only differing from a ſingle tenaille, in that its ſides are not 
parallel as thoſe of the tenaille, but narrower towards the 
fortified place, than towards the country. See QUEUED'A- 
RONDE, and T EXNAILLE. 
SWALLOWS-TAIL, in joinery and carpentry, denotes a parti- 
cular way of faſtening together two pieces of timber, fo 
ſtrongly as they cannot fall aſunder. See DovE-ail. 


SWANIMOTE, or SWAINMOTE, a court touching mat- | 


ters of the foreſt, kept, by the charter of the foreſt, thrice 
in every year, before the verderers, as judges. See FoREST. 
This court is as incident to a foreſt, as a court of pie-powder 
to a fair. See Courr. 

SWITH, faſcia, among ſurgeons, a long and broad band to 
bind up any diſeaſed member, or part. See BaxnDAGE. 
SWEAT), a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out of the pores of the 
{ſkins of animals, through too much heat, exerciſe, or weak- 
nels ; or through the action of certain medicines called ſudo- 
rifics. See SUDORIFIC. 

Seat is either the conſequence of an acceleration of the 
blood's motion, by ſtimuli, or exerciſe ; or of a relaxation 
of the pores of the cutis ; by means of either whereof, the 
matter which before perſpired inſenſibly, is now rendered ſen- 
ſible. See PERSPIRATIOx.— The former is the caſe in na- 


tural and medicinal feveats, and the latter in morbid, faint- |: 


ing, and cold ſweats. See SUDOR. | 
The principal organs of feat are the miliary glands ; which 
are ſpread over the whole ambit of the body; and furniſhed, 
each, with a vein, artery, and nerve, beſides an excretory 
duct, through the orifice whereof the ſweat is caſt out un- 
der the cuticle. This duct is covered with a little round 
valve, lying immediately under the cuticle, whereby the 
feat is occaſionally either retained or tranſmitted. See Mi- 
LIARY gland. | | 
The fweat thus ſecreted, is various, according to the variety 
of the weather, foil, ſex, age, temperament, emunctory, 
diet, time of digeſtion, Sc. as in the urine. See URINE. 
In a found body, fiveat is ſcarce ever found, but from a 
fault in fome of the fix non-naturals : its immediate effect is 
always hurtful ; by accident ſometimes it does good. 
The phyſicians order fiveats in cold and inveterate diſeaſes, 
as the palſy, rheumatiſm, ſciatica, and many other diſeaſes. 
Diſeaſes allo frequently have their criſes in ſweats. 
Sweating is indicated by the beginning of a critical feveat, 
to carry off the diſeaſe ; by the tenuity of the morbid matter 
diſperſed through all the veſſels, as in the plague, a veno- 
mous bite, or the French diſeaſe, before yet fixed; by the 
particular temperature of the patient, and by various ob- 
ſtructions to be removed in the ſeveral parts of the body; 
33 in ſubcutaneous diſeaſes, the itch, pſora, lepro- 
y, Ec. 
Matthiolus tells us, that the ſeweat of all quadrupedes, as 
horſes, aſſes, Sc. is venomous; and that that of other beaſts 
is unwholſome. —Tachenius adds, that the ſweat of horſes, 
particularly, is fo acid, that it pierces the ftrongeſt and firm- 
eſt boots, which are proof againſt all water.— Some natura- 
liſts affirm, that dogs and cats never ſweat, how hot ſoever 
they be, becauſe they are not found to have any pores in the 
cuticle. See PoRE. 


Ergliſh SWEAT, or the SWEATING ſickneſs. See SUDor An- 


glicanus, 


SWEDISH allun, ALLUM. 
SWEDISH coins, { See the articles 4 Cox. 
SWEDISH meaſures, Me AsURE. 
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SWEEP, among gold{miths, moniers, &c, 
SWEEP, in the ſea-language.—The ſeame 


SWEEPING at fea, ſignifies dra 
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SWEDISH moneys. See the article Moxxy., 
SWEEP, among refiners, the almond furnace. 


See ALMoxy 
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SWEET almonds, Armonp. 
SWEET ſublimate of mercury, c See — 


and FURNACE. 


SW ELLED columns, Column. 
SWELLED hoof, Hoos. 
SWELLING.— Diameter of the SWELLING. See Diamers 
SWIFTEST.—Line of the SwirTEsT deſcent, See 3 
SWIMMING, the act or art of ſuſtaining the body in ay 
ter, and of advancing therein by the motion of the "ag 
legs, Sc. See ANIMAL, 
Man alone learns to ſwim ; all other perfect animals ſeem tg 
22 = naturally; though ſeveral of the imperſect fevim not 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, ſwimming made 1 
eflential a part of the diſcipline of their youth, that to repre- 
ſent a man perfectly rude and uneducated, they uſed to . 
proverbially, he had neither learned to read nor to ſain, | 
In fiſhes, it is the tail that is the grand inſtrument of ſwwin- 
ming, not the fins, as is generally imagined : for this reaſon 
fiſhes are more ſtrong and muſculous in that part, than in a 
the reſt of their body; according as we find it in all other 
animals; the motive parts whereof are ftill the ſtrongeſt, 3 
the thighs of men for walking, the pectoral muſcles of birt; 
for flight, &c. See FLyinG, &c. 
The manner wherein fiſhes row themſelves forwards by the 
tail, is well explained by Borelli de Motu Animal. part i 
cap. 23.—The fins of fiſhes ſerve only to keep the bod) 
well poiſed and ballanced, and prevent vacillation. See FI 
and JAL. 
M. Thevenot has publiſhed a curious piece in French, called 
L' Art de Nager, the art of ſwimming demonſtrated by f- 
gures. Before him, Everard Digby, an Engliſhman, and Ni. 
cholas Winman, a Dutchman, had laid down the rules d 
this art: Thevenot has done little more than copy fron 
 them.—Had he but read, with half that application, Bord. 
li's treatiſe de Motu animalium, he would ſcarce have main- 
tained, as he has done, that men would ſwim natural), 
like other animals, were they not prevented by fear, which 
magnifies their danger. | 
We have abundant experience againſt this: Throw ay 
brute, newly born, into a river, and it ſwims : throw a 
infant in, before it is yet capable of fear, and it fwims not, 
but is drowned. The reaſon is, that the human machine 
differs very notably in its ſtructure and configuration from tha 
of brutes ; and particularly, which is very extraordinary, u 
the ſituation of its centre of Fu In man, the heads 
exceedingly heavy, with regard to the reſt of the body ; 
reaſon the head is furniſhed with a very great quantity « 
brain, and has, beſides, a deal of fleſh and bones, and n 
cavities only filled with air : ſo that the head immerging ur 
der water by its own gravity, the noſe and ears are fo 
filled: thus the heavy carrying down the light, the man ſon 
drowns, and is loſt. _ | 
But in brutes it is otherwiſe : for the head, here, having but 
little brain, and there being abundance of ſinus's therein; 
its weight, with regard to the reſt of the body, is much | 
conſiderable ; fo that they are eaſily able to keep their no: 
above water, and thus reſpiring freely, are out of danger d 
drowning, on the principles of ſtatics. : 
In effect, the art of ſwimming, which is no otherwiſe to be 
acquired but by exerciſe, conſiſts principally in keeping tle 
head above water, ſo, that the noſe and mouth being at l 
berty, reſpiration may be carried on: for, as to the feet and 
hands, it is enough to ſtir them, and to uſe them as oars® 
conduct the veſſel. : 
SWIMMING-Bladder, popularly called Swim, a velicle of al 
incloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, by means whereof they a 
enabled to ſuſtain themſelves at any depth of water. * 
AIR, and FisH. | 
For the air in that 8 * more 2 . : 
according to the depth the wims at, takes up more d 
leſs —＋ and ty the body of the fiſh, part ® 
whoſe bulk this bladder is, is greater or leſſer, ocarding © 
the ſeveral depths; and yet retains the ſame abſolute weils c 
Now the rule de inſidentibus humido, is, that a body heat et 
than ſo much water as is equal in quantity to the __ 
it, will neceſſarily fink ; a body that i lighter, will (u 
and a body of equal weight, will reft in any part of the 
ter. See Fluid, SPECIFIC gravity, &c. 1 
By this rule, if the fiſh in the. middle + hp of the wo ef 
of equal weight with water, bulk for bulk; the fiſh * 
there without any natural tendency either upwards or 
wards. | 


And if the fiſh be deeper in the water, its bulk becom 
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of the bladder; it will ſtill 
fo by the greater compreſſion of 
_—_ commenſurate to the gravity of the water in that 


mga ah be licher than the middle region; the air dilat- 
= itſelf, and the bulk of the fiſn conſequently increaſing, 
but et the weight z the fiſh will riſe upwards, and reſt a- 
tn of the water. : th 
It is probable the fiſh, by ſome action, can emit air out of 
its bladder, and take freſh in. Mr. Ray obſerves, that in 
moſt filhes, there is a manifeſt channel leading from the gul- 
let to the ſwimming bladder, which doubtleſs ſeryes for the 
conveyance; and that there is a muſculous power in the coat 
of the bladder, whereby the fiſh can contract it when it liſts. 
Tue fame author adds, in confirmation of this doctrine, that 
it is found, if the ſtoimming bladder of any fiſh be pricked 
or broke, the fiſh immediately ſinks to the bottom, and can 
neither ſupport nor raiſe itſelf. And that in flat fiſhes, as 
ſoles, plaiſe, &c. which lie always groveling at the bottom, 
there is no ſwimming bladder at all. 
g INE-pox. See the article Pox. 125 5 
SWOONING, a kind of lipothymia, or fainting, wherein 
the patient loſes all his ſtrength, as well as ſenſe, and under- 
ſtanding. See LIE THYMIA, DELIQUIUM, &c. 
8 toon may be occaſioned by any thing that alters, corrupts, 
or diſſipates the vital ſpirits; as, long watching, violent pains. 
great and ſudden evacuations, putrid vapours ariſing from ab- 
iceſſes in the noble parts, c. FD 
g ORD, an offenſive weapon, worn at the ſide, ſerving ei- 
ther to prick, or cut, or both. See FEN N, ARMs, &c 
+: parts are the blade, guard, hand, or graſp, and pummel ; 
to which may be added, the bow, ſcabbard, hook and chape 


— The maſters of defence divide the. ſword into the upper, | 


mille, and lower part; or the fort, middle, and foible or 
ſnail, and wear part. | 
Anciently, there were a kind of two-handed fwords, called 
pads, and which were to be managed with both hands; 
which in thoſe days they could brandiſh ſo nimbly, as to co- 
ver the whole body therewith. 
The ſavages of Mexico, when firſt viſited by the Spaniards, 
had a kind of wooden ſwords, which would do as much ex- 
ecution as ours. In Spain, ſwords are only allowed of ſuch 
a length, determined by authority.— The ancient cavaliers 


gave names to their fwords ; joyeuſe was that of Charlemaign ; 
anrandal that of Orlando, &c. 
SWoR D-bearers, 


PoRTEGLAIVE, 
Mills for SwoRD blades, 5 83 Jus 


COPHANT *, EYKOSANTHE, a Greek term, originally 
uſed at Athens, for perſons who made it their buſineſs to in- 
form againſt thoſe who ſtole figs, to the owners; or againſt 
thoſe who, contrary to the law which prohibited the expor- 
tation of figs, practiſed the thing, and deceived the officers, 

the inſpectors of the ports, &c. 


* The word is formed from ovxS-, a fig, and Pauw, Indico, I 
ſhow, diſcover. | 
At length, the term became uſed in the general for all in- 
formers, tale-bearers, paraſites, flatterers, &c. eſpecially 
thoſe in the courts of princes: and at laſt, for lyer, im- 
poſtor, &c, _ | | 
SYCOPHANTIC plants. See the article PaRasiTEs. 
SYLLABIC, in the Greek grammar.—There are two kinds 
of augments ; the firſt called fyllabic, which is when the 
word is increaſed by a fyllable ; the other temporal, which is 
when a ſhort ſyllable becomes long. See AUGMENT. 
SYLLABLE *, SyLLaBa, in grammar, a part of a word, 
conſiſting of one or more letters which are pronounced to- 
gether. See LETTER and Wokp. 
* The word is derived from the Greek, gn, which lite- 
rally denotes comprehenſion, or aſſemblage. 
Or, a ſyllable" is a compleat ſound, uttered in one breath, 
conliſting either of a vowel alone, or of a vowel and one or 
more conſonants, not exceeding ſeven. See Vowz IL, Con- 
SONANT, Ec. 
Scaliger defines a Hllalle to be an element under one tone 
accent, that is, which can be pronounced at once. 
riician, more intelligibly, calls it a comprehenſion of ſeve-| 
ral letters falling under one accent, and produced at one mo- 
don of the breath.—But ſome grammarians reje& this defi- 
muon, as excluding all Hyllables of one letter. 
Another defines ſyllable, a literal or articulate voice, of an 
Individual ſound. See Voice. | 
1 every word, therefore, there are as many ſyllables as there 
are vocal ſounds; and as many vocal ſounds, as there are 
{imple or compound vowels ; each whereof requires a diſtinct 


2 of the pectoral muſcles.— Thus, a, a, a, make three 
Hllables, formed by ſo many motions, diſtinguiſhed by ſmall 


ſtops betwixt each expiration, 


in the Hebrew, all the ſyllables begin with conſonants; al- 
2 aleph to be one; nor has any ſyllable more than a 
ngle vowel. See Vow EL and Pol xis. 

rom the number of Hllables in words they become de- 


nominated mongſyllables, biſſy!lables, triſſyllables, and polyſyl- 


or 


S'Y L 


lables, and many ſyllables, See Worn, MoxosyriaAblt, 

C. 
As it is the number of /y//ables that conſtitutes the meaſure of 
Engliſh verſe; it were to be wiſhed, we had fixed and ſettled 
rules to determine the preciſe number of /y//ables in each 
word: for we have words very dubious in that reſpect 
and there are even ſome which have more ſyllables in verſe, 
than in proſe. Many of the words ending in i, give a 
deal of embaraſs to ſuch as pique themſelves on exactneſs; 
as odious, precious, &c. See Nor, QuanTITY, MEA- 
SURE, c. 

>Y LLABUB, a kind of compound beverage, moſt affected 
in the ſummer-ſeafon ; ordinarily made of white-wine, and 
ſugar, into which is ſquirted new milk with a ſyringe, or 
wooden cow. 
Sometimes it is made of canary, in lieu of white-wine ; in 
which caſe the ſugar is ſpared, and a little lemon and nutmeg, 
added in lieu of it. 
To prepare it the beſt way, the wine and other ingredients, 


excepting the milk, are to be mixed over night, and the. 
milk or cream added in the mornin 


int of wine to three of milk. For 
Il hipt SYLLABUB, to half a pint of white wine or rheniſh, 
is put a pint of cream, with the whites of three eggs. This 
they ſeaſon with ſugar, and beat with birchen rods. The 
froth is taken off as it riſes, and put into a pot; where, af- 
ter ſtanding to ſettle two or three hours, it is fit to eat. Ruſt. 
5Y LLEPSIS, in grammar, conceptio, a figure whereby we 
conceive the ſenſe of words otherwiſe than the words import 
and thus make our conſtruction, not according to the words, 
but the intention of the author. 
The Hllepſis, ſays an ingenious author, is a figurative con- 
ſtruction, which agrees rather with our ideas, than with the 


words; and expreſſes rather the ſenſe of our mind, than the 
ſenſe of the terms themſelves. 


SYLLEPSIS is alſo uſed for the agreement of a verb, or adjec- 


tive, not with that word next it, but with the moſt worthy 
in the ſentence : as, rex & regina beats. 


Some authors call the fyllepſis, ſyntheſis ; others ſubſtitution. 
See SUBSTITUTION. 


It is a figure of conſiderable uſe for the well underſtanding of 


of authors.—Scioppius divides it into two kinds, ſimple and 
relative. 


Simple SxILLEPSITSs, is when the words of a diſcourſe either diſ- 


agree in gender, or number, or both. 


Relative SxLLEPSIS, is when the relative is referred to an an- 


tecedent which is not expreſſed; but which we conceive by 
the ſenſe of the whole period. 


SYLLOGISM, EYAAOTIEMOE, in logic, an argument, or 


form of reaſoning, conſiſting of three propoſitions; having 
this property, that the concluſion neceſſarily follows from 
the two premiſes: ſo that if the firſt and ſecond propoſitions 
be granted, the concluſion muſt be granted in like manner; 


PREMISES, CONCLUSION, Cc. See alſo PROSYLLOGISM. 
If the premiſes be only probable, or contingent, the /yllo- 
giſm is ſaid to be dialectical; if they be certain, apodictical; 
if falſe, under an appearance of truth, ſophiſtic, or para- 


logiſtic. See DiaLECTICAL, APODICTICAL, SOPHISM, 
Se. 2 


As often as the mind obſerves any two notions to agree to 


a third, which is done in two propoſitions; it immediately 
concludes that they agree to each other: or if it find that 
one of them agrees, and the other diſagrees, which is like- 
wiſe done in two propoſitions; it immediately pronounces 
that they diſagree to each other. — And ſuch is a /yllegiſm ; 
which, it hence appears, is nothing but a mental diſcourſe, 
or reaſoning, whereby, from any two propoſitions granted, 
a third is neceſſarily deduced. See PRoPosITION, REA“ 
SON, c. | | 

Hence, as the Greeks call it Hhllogiſm, the Latins call it 
colleftio, or ratiocinatio, as being a kind of computation, 

which, 'either by adding, or ſubſtracting, gathers either the 
ſum or the remainder : for, as if we add two or three, we 

thence collect five; ſo if to this propoſition, * man is an 

animal,” you add this, every animal thinks; you 

thence deduce this, „therefore man thinks.“ See Rea- 

SONING. 5 | 

Of the three propoſitions whereof a ſ5/logi/m conſiſts ; the firſt 

is by way of eminence, called the propoſition, as being pro- 

poſed for the baſis of the whole argument ; the ſecond is call- 

ed the aſſumption, as being aſſumed to aſſiſt in inferring the 


third: though they are both called ſumptiones, becauſe aſ- 


ſumed for the ſake of the third ; and both premiſes, as being 
premiſed to it; and for the fame reaſon both are called ante- 
cedents, only the firſt the major, and the latter the minor, 
See As$SUMPTION, PREMIsEs, Major, MinoR, &c. 


The third is called the cencliſion, as being the cloſe of the 


whole argumentation ; and ſometimes complexie, as including 
the two notions, before ſeparately compared; and cenſeguens, 
becauſe it follows from the antecedents ; and laſtly, illatie, 
becauſe inferred from the preniiſes by means of the illative 


particle ergo, therefore, &c, See ConcLusion, Coxsz- 
QUENCE, c. | 


Lees, g. d. words of one /yllabl J 5 
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g. The proportion is, a 


and the whole allowed for a demonſtration. See ARGUMENT, . 
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As the conchuſion is the principal part of a fpllogiſm, it hence 
ariſes, that tho” both the propoſition and aſſumption conſiſt 
each of its ſubject and attribute; yet the ſubject and attri- 
bute of a /y/logiſm, are properly underſtood of thoſe of the 
concluſion. See SUBJECT and ATTRIBUTE. : 
Again, in the inſtance above-mentioned, animal being uſed 
both as ſubject and attribute, it is held a kind of intermediate 
between the two, and frequently called medium ; in reſpect 
to which, both the ſubject and attribute, man and thinks are 
called extremes, or terms; only the ſubject the greater extreme, 
and the attribute the leſs, See MgpiumM, EXTREME, 
TERM. Ec. 
A „lag ihn, whether ſimple, or compound, may either be 
categorical : as that already inſtanced, wherein both premiſes 
are poſitive, 
Or, hypothetical, wherein one or both of the premiſes are 
only ſuppoſed : as, if the ſun ſhines, it is day: but the ſun 
<« does ſhine, therefore it is day.“ See HYPOTHETICAL. 
Or, analegical : as, „ the baſe is to the column; ſo is ju- 
& ſtice to the commonwealth : but if the baſe be with- 
&« drawn, the column is overturned ; therefore if juſtice be 
c taken away, the commonwealth is overturned. ”* See 
ANALOGY. 
Or, diazeutic or diyjunfive; as, “ either they mean to 
ce pleaſe or to profit, but they do not aim to pleaſe ; there- 
fore they aim to profit. See DisJUNCTIVE. 
The moſt convenient form of a perfect /yilogiſm, is to have 
the medium in the middle, placed between the ſubject and 
the attribute; as in the inſtance above-mentioned. 
Of this form there are two figures,— the one coherent, or con- 
Jun& and affirmative ; founded on this canon, “ that what 
agrees with any thing, likewiſe agrees with that wherewith 
<< this neceſſarily agrees.“ 
The other incoherent or digun#, and negative; founded on 
this canon, „ that what agrees with any thing, diſagrees 
« with that wherewith this diſagrees.” 
Of each of thefe figures there are three modes, viz. general, 
particular, and mixed, See Moop and FiGuRE. 
A fyllogiſm, wherein one of the premiſes is ſuppreſſed, but 
ſo as to be underſtood ; is called an enthymeme z e. gr. * every 
animal thinks, therefore man thinks; wherein the pro- 
poſition, “ man is an animal,“ is underſtood. See EN TH- 
MEME. | 
The demonſtrations of mathematicians, it is obſerved, are 
only ſeries's of enthymemes : ſo that every thing in mathe- 
matics is concluded or proved by /y/logi/m; only omitting 
ſuch premiſes as occur of their own accord, or as are refer- 
red to by the citations. See DEMONSTRATION. 
For the uſe SYLLOGISM 15 of to reaſon, Mr. Locke obſerves, 
that of four things, which reaſon is employed about, viz. 
the finding out of proofs, the regular diſpoſition of them ſo 
as their connexion may appear, the perceiving their connexion, 
and the making a right concluſion ; /yllogi/m only aſſiſts in 
one, viz. ſhewing the connexion of the proofs in any in- 
ſtance. Nor is it of any great uſe even here; ſince the mind 
can perceive ſuch connexion, where it really is, as eaſily, 
nay, perhaps, better, without it. We ſee men reaſon very 
{trongly, who do not know how to make a fyllogiſm. 
Indeed, /5llogiſm, the ſame author adds, may ſerve to diſco- 
ver a fallacy in a rhetcrical flouriſh, or by ſtripping an ab- 
ſurdity of the cover of wit and good language, ſhew it in 
its natural deformity. But it only ſhews the weakneſs or 
tallacy of ſuch a diſcourſe by the artificial form it is put in- 
to, to thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied mood, and figure, 
and have ſo examined the many ways three propoſitions 
may be put together in, as to know which of them does 
certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what 
rounds they do ſo. 

he mind is not taught to reaſon by theſe rules: it has a 
native faculty of perceiving the coherence or incoherence of 
its ideas, and can range them right, without ſuch perplexing 
repetitions.—Add, that to ſhew the weakneſs of an argu- 
ment, there needs no more, than to ſtrip it of the ſuperflu- 
ous ideas, which, blended and confounded with thoſe on 
which the inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a connexion 
where there is none; or at leaſt hinder the diſcovery of the 
want of it : and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the 
force of the argumentation depends, in their due order. In 
this poſition, the mind taking a view of them, ſees what 
connexion they have, and fo is able to judge of their infe- 
rence, without any need of Hllagiſim at all. 
Nor muſt it be admitted, that Hyllagiſims are as liable to falla- 
cies, as the plainer ways of argumentation ; for which one 
might appeal to common obſervation, which has always e- 
ſteemed theſe artificial methods of reaſoning, more adapted 
to catch and intangle the mind, than to inſtruct and inform 
the underſtanding. And if it be certain that fallacy can be 
couched in a /y{/ogiſm, as no body will deny but it may; it 
muſt be ſomething elſe, and not a /yllogiſm, that muſt diſco- 
ver it, | 
The fame author procceds to ſhew, that this way of reaſon- 
ing diſcovers no new proots, nor makes any diſcoveries ; but 
is wholly converſant in the ma-ſhalling and ranging thoſe we 
already have: a man mult know, before he be able to prove 


Reduct ion of SYLLOGISMs: 


ſyllegiſtically ; fo that the /yllogiſm comes after knowled 


when we have but little need of it. $ 
GIC. 


ee REASOx and Fb 


See the article Rx 

SYLLOGISTIC form. See the article 8 

SY LVA, or SILVA, in poetry, a poetical piece compoſed 
it were, at a ſtart; in a kind of rapture or tranſport — 

out much thought or meditation. — Such are the 7 "I , 

Statius, which, he aſſures us, were all compoſed after x 

manner. 

Quintilian extends the uſe of the word ya t it 

done in haſte, and on the ſpot. OE oy Yung 

The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies foreſt ; whence 10 

chief uſe, in our language is, metaphorically, to expreſs ce 

tain collections of poetical pieces, of various kinds, and . 

— ſubjects; as a foreſt is an aſſemblage of trees of li. 

erent ſorts. a 

SYMBOL“, SyMBoLUM, a ſign, or repreſentation of an 
moral thing, by the images or properties of natural thin 4 
See SIGN, FIGURE, IMAGE, Sc. 8. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, ovyCoa, a mark, f 
or badge, and that from the verb ovuCaxau, conferre ty 
compare. F | 

Thus we fay, the lion is the /ymbol of courage; the pellieꝛn 
of paternal love, &c.—Symbels were in great repute amon 
the ancient Hebrews, and eſpecially among the Epyptians ; 
and ſerved to cover a great part of their moral myſteries; 
being uſed not only to repreſent moral things by natural; 
but even natural by natural. See HieRoGLyPpnic. f 
Symbols are of various kinds ; as types, ænigma's, parables 
fables, allegories, emblems, hieroglyphics, &c. each where. 
of, ſee under its reſpective article, TYPE, Anicma, Pa. 
RABLE, FABLE, &c. 

The Chineſe letters are moſt of them ſymbols, or ſignifice- 
tive. See LETTER.—The ſymbols in algebra, &c. are ar- 
bitrary. See CHARACTER. Es | 

Medaliſts alſo apply the term SyMBoL to certain marks or at- 
tributes peculiar to certain perſons, or deities.—The thun- 
der-bolt, for inſtance, accompanying the heads of certain 
emperors, is a ſign or ſymbol of the ſovereign authority, and 
of a power equal to that of the gods: the trident is the 
ſymbol of Jupiter ; the peacocks, of Juno; a figure ſeated on 
an urn, of a river, &c. See ATTRIBUTE. 

SYMBOL, among chriſtians, is particularly uſed for the creed, 
or the articles of religion which every chriſtian is to know, 
and believe. See CREED. 

Fleury obſerves, that till the time of St. Gregory, the /jm- 
bol was never uſed to be rehearſed in the office of the Roman 
church ; in regard that church, having never been infectel 
with any hereſy, did not need. to make any profeſſion of 
faith. Suicer notes, that ſeveral words and clauſes have been 
occaſionally added to the /ymbeo/, upon the riſing of new he- 
reſies. | 

Though it be a common opinion, that the ſymbol is the work 
of the apoſtles ; and though, on the footing of ſuch opinion, 
we call it the apo/tles creed; yet, du Pin obſerves, there we 
ſeveral very cogent arguments to render the opinion highly 
improbable. | 

In the emperor's library is a Greek MS of the ſymbol of the 
apoſtles, divided into twelve articles, with the names of the 
reſpeQive apoſtles, who are ſaid to have compoſed each arti- 
cle. The firſt is attributed to St. Peter, and the reſt ſuccel- 
ſively to Andrew, James major, John, Thomas, James mi- 
nor, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon, Thaddeus, 
and Matthias. | 

But the teſtimony of that MS does not much confirm the 
opinion, that each apoſtle compoſed an article of the „n- 
bol ; yet the opinion is, at leaſt, as old as St. Leo, who ſeems 
to have believed it. A 
Authors are in doubt why the name ſymbol ſhould be given 
to this compendium of the articles of the chriſtian faith : ſome 
ſay, it is thus called, as being the mark or characteriſtic of 2 
chriſtian. —Others derive it from an aſſembly or conference 
of the apoſtles, where each expreſſing his ſenſe of the faith, 


and called by the Greek word ooh, which ſignifies colla- 
tion or conference. —It is added, that St. Cyprian is the 
who appears to have uſed the word /ymbol in this ſenſe. 


SYMBOLICAL characters, CHARACTER. 
Sy MBOLICAL column, COLUMN. 

Sy MBOLICAL fountain, See FoUNTAIN. 
SYMBOLICAL freezes, FREEZE. 

Sy MBOLICAL philoſophy, HiEROGLYPHIC- 


LICAL phy/ics, Pfxsics. 
NR 1 Euſebius, c. obſerve, that the A- 
gyptians had two ways of repreſenting their /ymbolical w_ 
ries; one by the virtues of animals, herbs, &c. the ot a 
by geometrical figures.— Thus, the ſun and moon were r 
preſented, in the firſt manner, by the beetle and Ibis ; * 
in the latter, by their own figures. — Again, the four 2 4 
ments they repreſented, after the firſt manner, by four 
mals which have qualities correſponding thereto 3 
the ſecond manner by +. See HIEROGLYPHIC. "RN 


2 


| 


and what each had chiefly preached, the creed was framed, 


and after 


SYMMETRY *, ErMMETPIA, the relation of parity, bei. 


e = _—=vMo ec 


vv ©  ma4C ac 


<0 . ec acces cr: eee 
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zn relpect of height, length, and breadth of the parts neceſ- 


ſe a beautiful whole. | 
_ ng is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and Herpes, 
meaſure. 


Symmetry, according to Vitruvius, conſiſts in the union and. 
C 


of a work, to their whole, and 
72 pr; os ſeparate parts to that of the 
Ke: bo ork 4 regard being had to ſome certain meaſure : | ſo 
yang = body is framed with ſymmetry, by ay a _— 
which the arm, elbow, hand, fingers, Sc. have to eac 


ir whole. ; 
mg gd that proportion which the Greeks call 
: 10 3 is the relation of conformity of all the parts 
of 2 building, and of their whole, to ſome certain meaſure 3 


whereupon depends the nature of ſymmetry. See ANALOGY. 


Uniform SYMMETRY, in architecture, is that where the ſame 


ordonnance reigns throughout the whole pourtour. 


Reſpective SYMMETRY) is that where only the oppoſite ſides 


are equal to each other. 


SYMPATHETIC, EYMITA@HTIKOE, ſomething that has 


a ſympathy 3 or that acts, or is acted on by ſympathy. See 
SYMPATHY» 


SYMPATHETIC, is particularly applied to all diſeaſes which 


have two cauſes; the one remote, the other near. 


In Which ſenſe, the word is oppoſed to idiopathetic, See 
Ipior ATH. 


Thus, an epilepſy is ſaid to be ſympathetic when produced by | 


remote cauſe; i. e. when the diſorder in the brain, em- 
dans with blood, is preceded and produced by ſome other 
diſeaſe. See EPILEPSY. . N 
There is a ſympathetic palpitation of the heart, and an idio- 
pathetic one.— There is but one idiopathetic cauſe of the 


palpitation; but there are ſeveral ſympathetic ones. See 


PALPITATION. 


Among chymiſts and alchymiſts, the term ſympathetic is | 


principally applied to a kind of powder, and of ink. 


SYMPATHETIC inks, are ſuch as can be made to appear and 


diſappear very ſuddenly, by the application of ſomething 
which ſeems to work by ſympathy. See INK. 


Of theſe we have ſome very curious inſtances and experi- | 
ments, given us by Lemery and Mr. Boyle ; to the follow- 


ing effect. 1 | 

1%. To two or three parts of unſlaked lime put one of yel- 
low orpiment; powder and mix the two, adding fifteen or 
ſixteen times as much water as there was orpiment ; ſtop up 
the vial with a cork and bladder, and ſet it in warm em- 
bers. Shake the vial now and then for five hours, and wa- 


rily decant the clear part, or rather filtrate it. In the mean | 
time, burn a piece of cork thoroughly, and when well in- 


famed, quench it in common water, or rather in brandy. 
Being thus reduced into a friable coal, grind it with fair wa- 
ter, wherein gum arabic has been diſſolved ; and it will make 
a liquor as black as the common ink. - 

While theſe are doing, diſſolve in three times as much diſtil- 
led or ſtrong vinegar, over warm embers, a quantity of red 
lead; or of ſaccharum ſaturni, in thrice the quantity of 
water; for three or four hours, or till the liquor have 
a ſweet taſte, This liquor will be as clear as common 
water. 

The liquors thus prepared : write any thing on paper with 
this laſt ſort, dry it, and nothing will appear. Over the 
place, write what you pleaſe with the ſecond liquor; it will 
appear as if written with common ink : when dry, dip a 
imall piece of rag or ſpunge in the firſt liquor, rub it over 
the written place, and the black writing will vaniſh ; and 
that wrote with the inviſible ink, appear black and legible. 
Again, take a book four or five inches thick, and on the firſt 
icaf write any thing with the laſt liquor: turn to the other 
end of the book, and rub there with a rag, dipt in the firſt 
liquor, on that part, as near as you can gueſs, oppoſite to 
the writing; and leave alſo the rag there, clapping a paper 
over it ; then nimbly ſhutting the book, ſtrike four or five 


{mart ſtrokes thereon with your hand, and turning the other 


hide uppermoſt, clap it into a preſs, or lay it under a good 
weight for a quarter of. an hour, or even half that time : 
then will the writing done with the inviſible ink be found 
white and legible. b | 

2”. Diflolve white or green vitriol in water, and writing 
with the ſolution, nothing will appear. Boil galls in water, 
and dip a linen rag in the decoction, and with it rub the 
place before writ, and it will appear black and legible. Rub 
it over again with ſpirit of vitriol, or its oil, and the writ- 


ing will diſappear again: rub it eee ee 
per nen Sf it over again with oil of tartar 


colour, the letters will appear again, but of a yellow | 


SYMPATHETIC powder, a powder once very much famed ; 


ſuppoſed to have this wonderful | | 
to prope that if ſpread on a 
cloth dipt in the blood of a nk the Hon wilt be 


cured, though the patient be any number of miles off. See 
EA PON. ſalue. | 


his powder, M. Leme 1 hin 
00 . Lemery tells us, is nothing but Roman 
Vitrio], opened by the ſun- beams e, it, and im- 


HOY calcining it, in the middle of ſummer. See VI- 


SYM 


But it is now generally allowed a mere piece of charletane- 
ry, whatever Sir Kenelm Digby, and others before him, 
and after, plead in its favour, 

Sir Kenelm, in an expreſs treatiſe on the ſubject, where he 
gives inſtances of cures performed by it, accounts for the 
manner of its operation thus: the ſun's rays, ſays he, attract 
and draw the ſpirits of the blood at a great diſtance ; by 
which means the atoms thereof are driven and diſperſed far 
and near in the air. Now, the ſpirits of vitriol, incorporated 
with the blood, fly along with them, and the two together 
form a kind of train of corpuſcles. On the other fide there 
is continually ifluing and exhaling from the wound abun- 
dance of fiery ſpirits, which attract the neighbouring air; 
and this air, by a continued concatenation, attracting ſtill 
the next air, at length, meets the atoms, with the ſpirits of 
the blood and vitriol. Thus the ſpirits of the blood finding 
their ſource again, re-enter into their primitive ſeat, and 
being joined with the vitriolic ſpirits, the wound is comfort- 
ed and healed, imperceptibly. | 

But, to the confuſion of all this fine reaſoning, it is found 
by experience, that the powder is fo far from this effect at a 
great diſtance, that it is ſcarce perceived, if done in the 
ſame room with the patient. Though it is poſſible, as the 
parts of the vitriol are in continual motion, if the cloth be 
applied juſt by the patient, ſome of the effluvia thereof may 
enter the wound, and help to ſtop the bleeding. See Vi- 
TRIOL, 

SYMPATHY *, zYMNa@rta, an agreement of affections 
and inclinations ; or a conformity of natural qualities, hu- 
mours, temperaments, &c. which make two perſons pleaſed 
and delighted with each other. See AxTIPATHY. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and rafS-, 
paſſion, g. 4. compaſſion, fellow-feeling. 

SYMPATHY is alſo uſed with regard to inanimate things ; inti- 
mating ſome propenſion they have to unite, or to act on 

one another. See ConstnT of parts. 
In this ſenſe, naturaliſts ſay, there is a ſympathy between the 
vine and the elm; between the loadſtone and iron; the two 
poles of a loadſtone, &c. | 
Several authors have wrote on the ympathies and antipathies 
between animals; but the greateſt part of what they ſay is 
fabulous : Such, e. gr. is that antipathy between chords made 
of ſheeps and wolfs guts; a lute, they ſay, being ſtrung with 
theſe two kinds of chords, they can never be brought into 
tune with each other: ſuch alſo is that of eagles feathers, 
which mixed with thoſe of other birds, are ſaid to devour 
and conſume them. See ANTIPATHY. 

The alchymiſts talk much of the powder of /mpathy. See 

SYMPATHETIC Powder. 

SYMPATHY, in medicine, an indiſpoſition befalling one part 
of the body, through the defe& or diſorder of another ; whe- 
ther it be from the affluence of ſome humour, or vapour 
ſent from elſewhere ; or from the want of the influence of 
ſome matter neceſſary to its action. See CONSENT of parts. 
For the force and effect of ſympathy, in the production of 
monſters, ſee Mos TER. 

SYMPHONIACO As. See the article STYLE. 

SYMPHONY “*, EZYM@QNIA, in muſic, properly denotes a 
conſonance, or concert of ſeveral ſounds agreeable to the 
ear; whether they be vocal or inſtrumental, or both; called 
alſo harmony. See HARMONY and COoxSONANCE. 

ws ee is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and ps, 
ound. 


Some authors reſtrain ſymphony to the ſole muſic of inſtru- 


opera were intolerable, but the ſymphonies excellent. See 
OPERA. 
The /ymphony of the ancients went no further than to two 
or more voices or inſtruments ſet to uniſon ; for they had no 
ſuch thing as muſic in parts; as is very well proved by M. 
Perrault : at leaſt, if ever they knew ſuch a thing, it muſt 
be allowed to have been loſt. See SYNAULIA.. 
It is to Guido Aretine we owe the invention of compoſition : 
it was he firſt joined in one harmony ſeveral diſtinct melo- 
dies; and brought it even the length of four parts, viz. 
baſs, tenor, counter-tenor and treble. See HAR MON and 
MztLopy. 4 

SYMPHYSIS®, in medicine, one of the manners of arti- 
culating, or jointing the bones. See ARTICULATION. 


* The word is Greek, ovuPuors, and fignifies a natural cohe- 
rence or connexion. 


Symphyſis is a natural union, whereby two ſeparate bones co- 
aleſce, and grow together ; ſo as neither retains any proper, 
diſtinct motion. | 
Such are moſt of the junctures of the epiphyſes, and many 
others of bones, which in children are ſepaxate, but with age 
grow together ; as the os ethmoides, the bones of the crani- 
um, os ſacrum, &c. See Bone, EI HVYSES, Cc. 
The fymphy/is, or natural union of bones, is of two kinds; 
either with a medium, or without. | | 
SYMPHYSIS without @ medium, is where two bones unite, and 
grow together of themſelves without the intervention of any 
third thing, —Such are the fymphyſes of the epiphyſes with, 
| the principal bones; ſuch alſo are thaſe of the lower * 8 
55 | 1 . | 18 


ments: in this ſenſe, ſay they, the recitativo's in ſuch an 


SYN 


This union is effected much after the ſame manner as that o 
a graft and a tree. See ENGRAFTING. 
The SymPpHYsSIs with a medium, is of three Kinds, calle, 
ſynneureſis, ſyſſarcoſis, and ſynchondroſis ; each whereof ec 
under its proper arricle, SYNNEURoOsIS, Oc. 
SYMPOSIAC®*, EYMNOEIAKON, a conference or converſa- 
tion of philoſophers at a banquet. | 
The word is formed from the Greek, covumogoi, convivimm. 


feaſt. | 

Plutarch has nine books which he calls Hmpeſiacs; or, ſym- 

poſiac queſtions, g. d. diſputations at table. 

SYMPTOM, zrmnTQMa, in medicine, is ordinarily con- 
founded with /n, and defined an appearance, or aflemblage 
of appearances, in a diſeaſe, which ſhew or indicate its na- 
ture and quality; and from which one may judge of the 
event thereof. See S16N. 

In which ſenſe, a delirium is held a fmptom of a fever. — 
Pain, waking, drowſineſs, convulſions, ſuppreſſion of urine, 
difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, coughs, diſtaſtes. 
nauſeas, thirſt, ſwoonings, faintings, looſenels, coſtiveneſs, 
drineſs, and blackneſs of the tongue, are the principal /ymp- 
toms of diſeaſes. 

Boerhaave gives a more juſt notion of /ymptom : every præ- 
ternatural thing ariſing from a diſeaſe, as its cauſe, in ſuch 
manner, however, as that it may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
diſeaſe itſelf, and from its next cauſe, is properly a ſympton: 
of that diſeaſe. Sec Dis ASE. 

If it ariſe, after the ſame manner, from the cauſe of the diſ 
caſe, it is called a Hptm of the cauſe, See CAvsE.- 
If it ariſe from ſome former /ymptom as its cauſe, it is pro. 
perly called a fmptom of a ſymptom. 

Whatever happens to a diſeaſe, from any other cauſes tha: 
thoſe mentioned, is more properly called an epigennema. 
Hence it appears, that the /ymptoms above-recited are reall: 
diſeaſes themſelves. — They are various as to number, effect. 
Sc. Though, after the ancients, they may be convenienth\ 
enough reduced to faults in the functions, excretions, anc 
retentions. 

Under the firſt come all diminutions, abolitions, increaſes. 
and depravations of animal actions, particularly with regar« 
to hunger and thirſt, ſleeping and waking. Sce HUNGER, 


Tür, Se. ; 
Under the ſecond come nauſea's, vomitings, lienteries, cœliac 
affections, diarrhceas, dyſenteries, illiac paſſions, Oc. 
Under the third come the jaundice, ſtone, dropſy, fever, 
iſchuria, ſtrangury, aſthma, catarrh, &c. Each whereof ſee 
under its reſpective article, HUNGER, NausEaA, LIEN] 
TERY, DIARRHOEA, JAUNDICE, DRoPsY, STONE, 
FeveR, Ec. 

Critical SyMpTOMs. See the article CrR1TICAL. 
SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, is a term often uſed 
to denote the difference between the primary and ſecondary 
cauſes in diſeaſes.—As, a fever from pain is ſaid to be fympte- 
matical, becauſe it riſes from pain only; and therefore the 
ordinary means in fevers are not, in ſuch cafes, to be had 
recourſe to; but to what will remove the pain ; for when 


that ceaſes, the fever will ceaſe, without any direct means] 


taken for it. See FEVER. 
SYNARESIS, EYNAIPEEIS, contraction; in grammar, a fi- 


gure, whereby two ſyllables are united in one.— As, vemens | 


for vehement. See CONTRACTION. 
SYNAGOGUE®*, Syxacoca, a particular aſſembly of 
Jews, met to perform the offices of their religion. —Alſo, 
the place wherein they meet. See Jup Als M. 
* The word is Greck, owaywyn, Which literally imports aſſem- 
bly, congregation. 
Some authors take the uſe of fnagogues to be of no old ſtand- 


ing among the Jews; and maintain, that it was not till af- | 


ter their return from the Babyloniſh captivity, that the opi- 


nion firſt got footing, that the worſhip of God was not ſo 


reſtrained to the temple at Jeruſalem, that it could not be 
held any where elſe. The conſequence of which new opi- 
nion was, that the Jews began to build them ſynagogues in 
all their cities. 

Others hold, that there were fynagogues even in the time of 
David.—But be this as it will, no aſſemblies of the Jews ap- 
pear to have been called /ynagogues till a little before the 
coming of Jeſus Chriſt ; who is ſaid to have preached in the 
middle of the ſynagogue, 

There were reckoned four hundred and eighty /ynagegues in 


the ſingle city of Jeruſalem. —There are ſtill ſynagogues ſub- | 


— at London, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Avignon, Metz, 
Fe. | 
SYNALCEPHA, EYNAAOIGH, in grammar, a contraction 
of ſyllables, performed principally, by ſuppreſſing ſome vowel 
or diphthong at the end of a word, on account of another 
vowel or diphthong at the beginning of the next.— As, ill 
ego, for ile ege, &c. See ELISION. 
SYVNAN CHE“, EYNArXH, in medicine, a kind of quinzy, 
wherein the internal muſcles of the fauces, or pharynx, are 
attacked. See ANGINA and QuiINZy. ae 
* The word is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and ayxtu, 
to conſtringe, ſuffoc ate. | 
When the external muſcles of the ſame part are ſeized, it is 
called a paraſynanche, See PARASYNANCHE. 
1 | | 


| 3YNARTHROIDALIS diarthroſis. 


SYN 


See the article Di. 
ARTHROSIS. 

SYNAR THROSIS *, EYNAPOPOEIE, in anato 
of articulation, or jointure of the bones of the b 
in they remain without any, at leaſt apparent 
ARTICULATION. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and 

articulus, Joint. arte, 

The fynarthrofis is when the bones are bound ſo faſt t 
ther, that they are rendered immoveable with regard to 885 
other. — In which view it ſtands oppoſed to diarthrefi; 1 
DiarTHRoOs1s. | N 
It is divided into three kinds: the firſt, ſatura; which ; 
ſometimes in form of two combs, or ſaws, the teeth Wher 1 
enter into one another; and ſometimes in form of ſeas 
one ledge lapping over the other. See SUTurE. yy 
The ſecond kind is called harmonia ; which is when th 
meet in an even line, whether it be right or c 
HARMONIA. 
The third, called gemphoſis, is when one bone is fixed int 
another, like a nail or peg into a hole. See GomMpnos:; f 
To theſe three kinds of /ynarthrefis, ſome add ſeveral other, 
as ſymphy/ts, ſyntenoſis, and ſynneureſis. See SyMHVYsI8, S. 

SYNAULIA, ZYNAYAIA, in the ancient muſic, a conteſ of 
pipes, or flutes, performing, alternately, without voices, 
Mr. Malcolm, who doubts whether the ancients had 
perly any ſuch thing as inſtrumental muſic, that is, n 
compoſed wholly for inſtruments, without any ſinging ; 
quotes the practice of the fynaulia from Athenæus. 
SYMPHONY, Harmony, Music, Ec. 

5SYNCATEGOREMA, EYTKATHTOPHMA, in logic, de- 
notes a word, which ſignifying little or nothing of itſelf, 
yet when joined with others, adds force thereto : as, 40 
none, certain, &c. See CATEGOREMA. ' 

>YNCELLUS®, or SixCELLvUs, an ancient officer in the 


my, a king 
ody 3 Where. 
moton, See 


ien the bones 
ircular. Sce 


pro- 
whe 
yet 
See 


family of the patriarchs, and other prelates of the caſten 


church. 


The word, in the corrupt Greek, ovyzwoe., ſignifies x per- 


ſon who lies in the chamber with another: a cha.aber-felyy, 
or chum. | 


The /nceilus was an eccleſiaſtic, who lived with the pat:i- 
arch of Conſtantinople, to be a witneſs of his conduct; 
whence it is, that the /yncellus was called the patriarch's e 
becauſe his buſineſs was to obſerve and watch. 
The other prelates had alſo their /y»cel/i, who were clerk; 
living in the houſe with them, and even lying in the fame 
chamber, to be witneſſes of the purity of their manners. 
Afterwards the office degenerated into a mere dignity ; and 
there were made ſynce!l; of churches.—At laſt it became 
title of honour, and was beſtowed by the emperor on the 
prelates themſelves ; whom they called pontifical fyncelli, and 
ſyncelli auguſtales. | 
There were alſo /yncelli in the weſtern church, particularly 
in France. The ſixth councel of Paris ſpeaks with a deal af 
indignation of ſome biſhops who aboliſhed the office of t. 
celli, and lay alone; and ſtrictly enjoins them, that, for the 
future, to take away all occaſion of ſcandal, they make the 
office of /zncell; inſeparable from that of biſhops. 
SYCHONDROSIS *, EYDTXONAPQEIE, in anatomy, 2 
kind of articulation of the bones of the body; being a ſpe- 
cies of ſymphyſis. See SYMPHYSIS. 
*The word is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and v, 
cartilage. Sce CaRTILAGE. | 
The fynchondrefis ſignifies the union of two bones by mez!3 
of a cartilage : in which manner the ribs are joined to the 
ſternum, and the of the os pubis to one another. 
SYNCHRONISM *, EYTXPONIEMOE, the being or hay- 
pening of ſeveral things in the ſame time. See Cox EU. 
PORARY and TIME. Hog 
The word is formed from the Greek, ov, and re,. time 
The happening or performing of ſeveral things in e 
times, as the vibrations of pendulums, &c, is more properly 
called :/echroni/m : though ſome authors confound the tus. 
See IsocHRONAL. | | 
SYNCOPATION, in muſic, denotes a ftriking or break- 
ing of the time; whereby the diſtinction of the ſeveral time 
or parts of the meaſure is interrupted. See TIME, Mza- 
SURE, &c. 
SYNCOPATION, or SYNCOPE, is more particularly uſed for 
the connecting the laſt note of one meaſure or bar with the 
firſt of the following meaſure ; ſo as only to make one not: 
of both. | | 
A ſyncope is ſometimes alſo made in the middle of a meaſure: 
SYNCOPATION, is alſo uſed when a note of one part ends ol 
terminates on the middle of a note of the other part. 
This is otherwiſe denominated binding. © (IM 
SYNCOPATION is alſo uſed for driving a note; that is, Wi" 
ſome ſhorter note at the beginning of a meaſure or 
meaſure. is followed by two, three, or more longer notes. 
before another ſhort note occurs, equal to that which = 
ſioned the driving, to make the number even—e. g. V 


odd quaver before two, three, or more crotchets. * 


| 4 


an odd crotchet comes before two or three minims, 0. a 


” — 


8 


SYN , 


In ſyncopated or driving notes, the hand or foot is taken up, 
or put down while the note 1s ſounding. ? 244 
SYNCOPE *, EYTKONH, in medicine, a deep, 2 _ 

{wooning, wherein the patient continues. without 4 i r 
heat, motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration; 18 ſeized with a co „ 

ſweat over the whole body, and all the parts turn pale, an 
cold, as if dead. See DE LIQUIUM- : 
The word is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and xerriu, to 
or ſtrike. 
There are ſeveral cauſes of ſyncopes : I”. Too great an ex- 
hauſtion of ſpirits 3 as after long diets, exceſſive evacuations, 
violent exerciſes, long bathings, &'c.—2". The irregular mo- 
tion of the ſpirits preventing their due influx into the ww} 
as ſometimes happens in fear, wrath, and other violent paſ- 
ſions.— 3. Immoderate hæmorrhages.— 4 An ill conſtitu- 
tion of blood; as in cacochymias, or in perſons who have 
taken ſomething that either diſſolves or coagulates the blood. 
—5?, Secret diſeaſes, as abſceſſes, or polypus's of the heart, 
rms, &c. ; 

33 numerous, crouded aſſemblies, people ſometimes fall 
into Hncopes, through the hot, thick, impure air, they 
breathe. Some women are liable to them upon the ſmell of 
muſt, civet, c. = | a : 
For ſyncopes, give volatile ſpirits, and aromatics. Heurnius 
recommends treacle-water, and cinnamon-water 3 and Et- 
muller the volatile ſalt of vipers, ſpirit of ſal armoniac, oil 
of amber, and ſometimes bleeding. 

SyNCoPE, in grammar, denotes an eliſion, or retrenchment 
of one or more letters, or ſyllables from a word. 

As when we ſay virim for virorum ; and manet alta mente re- 
Hum, for repoſitum. ; | - 
SYNDESMUS®, in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed for a liga- 

ment. See LIGAMEN Tr. 
* 'The word in the original Creek, ow3:ud-, ſignifies a join- 
ing together. ag 
In grammar, fyndeſmus is uſed for a conjunction. See Con- 
© JUNCTION. ; 
SYNDIC *, in government and commerce, an officer in 
divers countries, intruſted with the affairs of a city, or other 
community; who calls meetings, makes repreſentations and 
ſolicitations to the miniſtry, magiſtracy, &c. according to 
the exigency of the caſe. 


The word is formed from the Latin, fndicur, and that from 
the Greek, cure, which ſignifies the ſame. 


The Hindic is appointed to anſwer and account for the con- 


duct of the body; makes and receives propoſals for the ad- 
vantage thereof; controuls and corrects the failings of parti- 
cular perſons of the body, or, at leaſt, procures their correc- 
tion at a public meeting. In effect, the Hyndic is, at the 
ſame time, both the agent and cenſor of the community. 
Almoſt all the companies in Paris, &c. as the univerſity, 

companies of arts and trades, have their ſyndics ; and ſo have 
moſt of the cities of Provence and Languedoc. 

OYNDIC is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed to ſollicit ſome com- 
mon affair, wherein he himſelf has a ſhare ; as happens par- 
ticularly among ſeveral creditors of the ſame debtor, who 
fails, or dies inſolvent. See ApvocarTE, &c. 

The chief magiſtrate of Geneva is alſo called fndic. There 
are four Hndics choſe every year; the eldeſt of whom pre- 
ſides in the council of twenty-five, which is the chief coun- 
cil of the city, wherein all affairs are diſpatched both civil 
and political: thus the other three ele& cannot all come at 
the office till the four years end; fo that the ſyndicate rolls 


Acton ſixteen perſons, all choſen out of the council of twen- 
-five. 


SYNDROME, EYNAPOMH, the concourſe or combination 
of ſymptoms in any diſeaſe. See SyMPTOM. 
SYNECDOCHE®, ZYNEKAOXH, in rhetoric, a kind of 


figure, or rather trope, frequent among orators, and poets. 
gee FIGURE. 


9 Fe. word is Greek, formed of our omen, I take toge- 
; r. ; | 


There are three kinds of ſynecdaches : by the firſt, a part is 
taken for the whole; as the point for the ſword ; the roof 
for the houſe ; the fails for the ſhip, &c. | 

By the ſecond, the whole is uſed for a part.—By the third, 


the matter whereof the thing is made, is uſed for the thing 
telf; as ſteel for ſword, ſilver for money, &c. 


To which may be added another kind, where the ſpecies is | 


uſed for the genus, or the genus for the ſpecits.—As, h 
boxe the ſin of many, i. e. of all. ae en 
8, 


5YNECPHONES or SYMPHONESIS, in grammar, a 


coalition, whereby two ſyllables are pronounced as one. See 


SYLLABLE, 


—  —_ - 


* 


YN 


is the os femoris, to the os iſchium ; the patella to tlie tibia. 
See SY MPHYSIS. 

SYNOCHA, a name given by ſome to a continual fever; 
which admits of intentions and xemiſſions. See FEVER and 
ConTINUAL. 

SYNOCHUS, EYNOXOZE, denotes a continent fever, which 
proceeds without any remiſſion to the end. See Cox i- 
NENT and Fryer. 

SYNOD®, in aſtronomy, a conjunction, or concourſe of two 
or more ſtars, or planets in the ſame optical place of the hea- 
vens. See ConjuxcTion. 

The word is formed from the Greek, cs,, convention, 
aſſembly ; compounded of oy, with, and c., via, way. 

SYNOD, SYNODUS, in church hiſtory, a council; or a mcet- 


ing, or aſſembly of eccleſiaſtics, to conſult of matters of re- 
ligion. See Councit. 


Of theſe there are four kinds, viz. 
General, or oecumenical, where biſhops, &e, meet from all 
nations. See OECUMENICAL, 

National ; where thoſe of one nation only come together, 
Provincial; where they of one only province meet. And 
Dioceſan ; where thoſe of but one dioceſe meet. See Cox- 
VOCATION. | 

SYNODALS, or Synop1Es, were pecuniary rents (com- 
monly of two ſhillings) paid to the biſhop, or archdeacon, at 
the time of their Eaſter viſitation, by every pariſh prieſt. 
They were thus called becauſe uſually paid in ſynods ; for 
that anciently biſhops uſed to viſit and hold their dioceſan ſy- 
nods at once. For the ſame reaſon, they are ſometimes alſo 
denominated Hynodalica, but more uſually procurations. See 
PROCURATION. 

SYNODALES totes, an appellation anciently given to the urban 
and rural deans ; from their informing againſt, and atteſting 
the diſorders of the clergy and people in the epiſcopal ſynod. 
See Dean. 

When theſe ſunk in their authority, in their ſtead roſe ano- 
ther ſort of ſynodal witneſſes, who were a ſort of impanelled 
jury, conſiſting of a prieſt, and two or three laymen for 
every pariſh : though at length two for every dioceſe were an- 
nually choſen ; till at laſt the office came to be devolved on 
the churchwardens. See CHURTHWARDEN. 

Some think our queſt-men, who are aſſiſtants to the church- 
wardens, were called /ideſmen, quaſi, /ynod/men. See SIDE s- 
men, and QUuesT-men. | 

SYNODALE #n/trumentum, a ſolemn oath or engagement that 
theſe ſynodical witneſſes took; as our churchwardens now 
are ſworn to make juſt preſentments. 

SYNODICAL, Zrxoalkor, ſomething belonging to a ſy- 
nod. See SYNOD. 


| SYNODICAL epi/Hes, are circular letters wrote by ſynods to the 


abſent prelates and churches ; or even thoſe general ones di- 
rected to all the faithful, to inform them of what had paſled 
in the ſynod. 4a 

In the collection of councils are abundance of theſe Hnodical 
epiſtles. See Council.” 

SyYNODICAL month, is the period or interval of time, wherein 
the moon, departing from the ſun at a ſynod or conjunction, 
returns to him again. See Moon. e 
Kepler found the quantity of the mean Hnodica! month, 
twenty-nine days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes, three 
ſeconds, eleven thirds. See MoxTH. 

This period is alſo called a lunation; in regard, in the courſe 
| 11 the moon puts on all her phaſes or appearances. See 
Lu xAT LON. N 


SY NODIES. See the article SYNODALS. 
SYN OD's-men, te/ivs ſynodales. See SYNODALES, and SIDES- 


men. 

| SYNOECIA, .EYNOIKIA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated at 
Athens, in memory of Theſeus's having united all the petty 
communities of Attica, into one fingle commonwealth ; the 
ſeat whereof was Athens; where all the aſſemblies were to 
be held. | 

The feaſt was dedicated to Minerva; and, according to 


gitnion. 

SYNONYMOUS, Syxonymus, is applied to a word or 
term that has the ſame import, or ſignification with another. 

See SY NON VM. 1 

Some ſevere critics condemn all uſe of ſynonymous terms in the 


ſame period; but this is to condemn all antiquity : ſo far is 
the uſe thereof from being vicious, that it is frequently ne- 


ceſſary; as ſynonyma's contribute both to the force and 
clearneſs of the expreſſion. If the firſt word ſketch out the 
reſemblance of the thing it repreſents, the ſynonym that fol- 


« is much the ſame thing as Hnalæpha, or fynereſes. See lows, is, as it were, a ſecond touch of the pencil, and fi- 


YNALOEPHA, SYNZRESIS, Sc. 
SY NEDRIN, or SYNEDRION.. See SANHEDRIN, 
| SYN EA MENON note, See the article Nor E. 

$ NEUROSIS *, in anatomy, a kind of articulation, or 
Jomture of the bones. Sce ARTICULATION. | 


* The word is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and revpoy, 
nerve. | 


The ſyneurofis is reckoned a branch of the ſymphyſis ; and | 


is when the bones Qed by a li ; 
Ne 


niſhes the image. 
Indeed they muſt be uſed with a deal of diſcretion and ca- 
Witty, "Th 


or. with ſynonymous terms. They mult be uſed as or- 
naments, and to render the expreſſion the more forcible, 

without making a ſhew of the riches thereof, or heaping ſy- 
nonymaẽ's on ſynonyma's. 


But, though Haupt words de laudable; Hnommous ons 


11 


the ſcholiaſt of Thucydides, was held in the month Meta- 


e ſtile muſt be raiſed and brightened, not ſtuffed 


SYN 


are inexcuſable : the reaſon is, that two {noms phraſes | 
keep the mind at reſt, and let it flag, and anguiſh, © 
SYNONYMY *, SynonYMia, in rhetoric, a figure where- 
by ſynonyms, or ſynonymous terms, that is, various words: 
of the ſame ſignification, are made uſe of, to amplify the 
diſcourſe. See SYNONYMOUs and AMPLIFICATION. | 
„The word is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and oa, 
name. 
Such is that paſſage in Cicero, abit, evaſit, effugit, erupit, 
he went off, he eſcaped, he run away, &c. See SYNONY-: 
MOUS. 


SYNOVIA, or S1xoNIA, in medicine, a term uſed by Pa- 


racelſus and his ſchool, for the nutritious juice proper and 
peculiar to each part, See NUTRITION. ; | 
Thus they talk of the fynovia of the joints of the brain, &c. 
Others uſe Hnovia for the gout, and other diſeaſes in the 
joints, ariſing from a vice in the nutritious juice. © | 
Others reſtrain it to the young out of the nutritious juice, 
through a wounded part ; eſpecially a joint. ; 
Van Helmont defines /ynovia, a kind of tranſparent muci- 
lage, like ſeed, ſuch as iſſues from the legs of a calf upon 
cutting off the feet. 
SYNTAGMA, EYNTATMA, the diſpoſing or placing of 
things in an orderly manner. See COMPOSITION. 
SYNTAX, EYNTAZIZ, in grammar, the conſtruction or 
connexion of the words of a language into ſentences, or 
phraſes. See WorD, SENTENCE, PHRASE, O&ce | 
F. Buffier more accurately defines ſyntax, the manner of 
conſtructing one word with another, with regard to the dif- 
ferent terminations thereof, preſcribed by the rules of gram- 
mar. See CONSTRUCTION. | 
Some authors, as M. Vaugelas, &c. confound ſyntax with 
ſtyle ; but there is a real difference. See STYLE. 
The office of ſyntax, is to conſider the natural ſuitableneſs 
of words with reſpect to one another; in order to make them 
agree in gender, number, perſon, mood, &c. See ConcorD.. 
To offend in any of theſe points, is called to offend againſt 
ſyntax and ſuch kind of offence, when groſs, is called a 
ſeleciſm; and when more light, a barbarijm. See SOLE- 
CISM and BARBARISM. 
The ſeveral parts of ſpeech, are, with regard to language, 
what materials are with regard to a building. How well 
prepared ſoever they may be, they will never make a houſe, 
unleſs they be placed conformably to the rules of architecture. 
It is properly the /yntax that gives the form to language; 


: 
, 
. 
1 


and it is that on which turns the moſt eſſential part of gram- | 


mar. See GRAMMAR, LANGUAGE, Oc. 

There are two kinds of /yntax ; the one of concord, wherein 
the words are to agree in gender, number, caſe, and perſon. 
Sce CONCORD, | 
The other, of regimen or government, wherein one word go- 
verns another, and occaſions ſome variation therein. See 
REGIMEN. h £3 
'The firſt, generally ſpeaking, is the ſame in all languages, 
as being the natural ſeries of what is uſed almoſt every where, 
the better to diſtinguiſh diſcourſe. Thus, the diſtinction of 
two numbers, fingular and plural, has rendered it neceflary 
to make the adjective agree with the ſubſtantive in num- 
ber; that is, to make the one ſingular or plural, when the 
other is ſo : for, as the ſubſtantive is the ſubject confuſed- 
ly, though directly, marked by the adjective; if the ſub- 
ſtantive expreſs ſeveral, there muſt be ſeveral ſubjects ex- 


prefled in that form by the adjective ; and by conſequence it | 


| ought to be in the plural: as homies defi, learned men: 
but there being no variety of termination in the adjective in 
Engliſh to diſtinguiſh the number, it is only implied. See 
NumMBER. ; 
The diſtinction of maſculine and feminine gender, obliges 
the languages which have diſtin& terminations, to have a 
concordance or agreement between the ſubſtantive and ad- 
jective, in gender as well as number: and for the ſame rea- 
fon, the verbs are to agree with the nouns and pronouns in 
number and perſon. If at any time we meet with any thing 
that ſeems to contradict theſe rules, it is by a figure of 
ſpeech, 7. e. by having ſome word underſtood, or by conſi- 
dering the thoughts rather than the words themſelves. See 
GENDER. 888 
The yntax of government, on the contrary, is generally ar- 
bitrary; and, on that account, differs in moſt languages. 
One language, for inſtance, forms their regimen by caſes; 
as the Latin and Greek: others uſe particles in lieu thereof; 
as the Engliſh, French, Italian, Spaniſh, Sc. See CAsE 
and PARTICLE. 
One or two general rules, however, may be here noted, 
which obtain in all Janguages. 1. That there is no nomi- 
native caſe, but has a relation to ſome verb, either expreſ- 
ſed or underſtood ; ſince we do not only ſpeak to expreſs 
what we perceive, but to expreſs what we think of what 
we perceive, which is done by the verb. See Nomina- 
TIVE. | 
2%. That there is no verb but has its nominative caſe either 
expreſſed or underſtood ; for the office of the verb being to 


_ affirm, there muſt be ſomething to affirm of; which is the 
ſubject or nominative caſe of the verb; except before an in- 


| SYNTHESIS, in grammar. 


, 


SY 


finitive, where it is an accuſative; as ſcio Petrum : 
I know Peter to be learned. See Vils. dle, 
3. That there is no adjective but has a relation to ſome ul. 
ſtantive; in regard the adjective marks confuſedly the ſub. 
ſtantive, which is the ſubject of the form or quality diſtinci 

marked by the adjective. See ADJecTive. f 
4. That there never comes any getiitive caſe but what i; 
governed by ſome other noun. See GeniTIVE. 

5. The government of verbs is frequently taken from vari. 
ous ſorts of references, included in the cafes, according to 
the caprice of cuſtom or uſage ; which yet does not change 
the ſpecific relation of each cafe, but only ſhews that cuſtom 
has made choice of this or that.— Thus, the Latins fay 
Juvare aliquem & opitulari alicui; the French, ſervir gulf 
un & ſervir a quelque choſe; and in the Spaniſh, the gene- 
rality of verbs govern indifferently a dative and an accuſa- 
tive caſe. 


SYNTEXIS, ZYNTEZIE, in medicine, an attenuation or 


colliquation of the ſolids of the body; ſuch as frequently 
happens in atrophies, inflammations of the bowels, colliqua- 
tive fevers, Cc. wherein a fatty uliginous matter is voided 
with the excrements by ſtool, See CoLLiquaTtion, Ar- 
TENUATION, Sc. 

SYNTHESIS *, EYN®OEEIE, compoſition, or the putting of 
ſeveral things together: as in making a compound medicine 
of ſeveral ſimple ingredients, &c. Ke Couros trio. 

The word is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and vow, po/itio. 

SYNTHESIS, in logic, denotes a branch, of method, oppoſite to 
analyſis. See MET Hop. 

In the Antheſis, or ſynthetic method, we purſue the truth by 
reaſons drawn from principles before eſtabliſhed, or aſſumed, 
and propofitions formerly proved; thus proceeding by a re- 
gular chain, till we come to the concluſion, 

Such is the method in Euclid's Elements, and moſt demon- 
{trations of the ancient mathematicians, which proceed from 
definitions and axioms, to prove propoſitions, c. and from 

_ thoſe propoſitions proved, toprove others. 

This method we alſo call compoſet:on, in oppoſition to ana, 
or reſalutian. See COMPOSITION. 

See SYLLEPSIS. 

SYNTHESIS, in chirurgery, an operation, whereby divided 
parts are re- united; as in wounds, fractures, c. 

SYNTHETIC method. See SYNTHEs1s and MgTHop. 

SYNUSIASTS®, SynusIAsT#, EYNOTEIAETAI, a ſect 

of heretics, who maintained, that there was but one nature, 

and one ſingle ſubſtance in Jeſus Chriſt, 
* The word is formed from the Greek, ow, with, and uz, 
ſubſtance. 

The Syruſiafts denied, that the word aſſumed a body in the 

womb. of the virgin; but held, that a part of the divine 

word being detached from the reſt, was there changed into 
fleſh and blood. Thus they taught, that Jeſus Chriſt was 


conſubſtantial to the Father, not only as to his divinity, but 


even as to his humanity and very body. | 
SYPHILIS®, is a term uſed by ſome writers for the lues ve- 
nerea, See VENEREAL. 
Some derive it from ow, cum, with, and Qua, amor, or a- 
n icitia, love, or friendſhip ; becauſe it proceeds from the in- 
fectious intercourſe of lovers in coition. Others will have it 
come from the name of a ſhepherd fo called, who was re- 
markably afflicted with this diſeaſe. However, divers au- 
thors of note uſe the term; particularly Fracaſtorius, a fa- 
mous Italian phyſician, who uſes it for the title of a ſine po- 
| em, which he wrote upon that diſtemper. | 
SYPHON, or SiPHoON. See the article SIPHON. 
SYRENS, SiR&NEs, in antiquity. See SIREN. 
SYRIAC bibles. See the article BiBLE. 
SYRIAN year. See the article YEAR. | 
SYRINGE *, an inftrument ſerving to imbibe, or ſuck up 
a quantity of any fluid, and to ſquirt or expel the fame with 
violence. See SUCTION, &c. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, cup, or Latin, G. 
rinx, pipe. | 
The fucks is made of a hollow cylinder, as AB CD (T6. 
Hyare/tatics, fig. 26.) furniſhed with a little tube at bottom, 
E In this cylinder, is an embolus, K, made, or at leaſt 
covered with leather, or other matter that eaſily imbibes 
moiſture ; and ſo filling the city of the cylinder, as that no 
air or water may paſs between the one and the other. 
If, then, the little end of the 'tube F be put in water, and 
the embolus drawn out; the water will aſcend into the ca- 
vity left by the embolus: and upon thruſting back the embo- 
lus, it will be violently expelled again through the ſame tube 
EF: and till, the greater impetus will the water be e 
withal, and to the greater diſtance, as the embolus is tn 
down with the greater force, or the greater velocity. 


, 


This aſcent of the water, the ancients, who ſuppoſed 4 —4 


num, attributed to nature's abhorrence of a vacuum * 
the moderns, more reaſonably, as well as more intelligibly, 
attribute it to the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the f 

of the fluid. See Air and Vacuuu. ns 
For, by drawing up the embolus, the air left in the cavity 


of the cylinder muſt be exceedingly rarified ; fo that being 


no longer a counter-balance to the air incumbent on the _— 


* 
2 
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i forces the water through 
the fluid; that prevails, and forces t 

2 te ay up into the body of the /yr:nge- 

In af, 2 57 inci in th mon ſuckin 
in i ſame principle, as in the com icking 
. o . it Ts, that water will not 4 in 
a fringe, to a height exceeding thirty-one feet. UMP 
755 5 hogs conſiderable uſe in medicine and 1 
5 3 clyſters are adminiſtred: injections of medicina 
. c. made into wounds, 975 They . _ 1 
inf f melted wax, c. into the 1 
ſels * ppp be to ſhew the diſpoſition, texture, 
ramifications, c. thereof. See INJECTION. 
SYROP®, SyRUPUs, or SIRUPUS, in pharmacy, N 
able liquor, or compoſition of a moderately thick conſiſtence, 
made of juices, tinctures, or Waters of fruits, flowers, or 
herbs boiled up, and ſweetened with ſugar, or honey; and 
taken either for health or pleaſure. 


i m the Arabic, el/chorah, potion, 
; — . E to ite.-Ocher 1 it 
from the Greek, cpo, I draw, and ore, JUICE, E ** 
from ovp14 oo, in regard theſe kind of liquors * _ in 
uſe among the Syrians, a very delicate people. According 
d' Herbelot, the words /yrop, and Herbet or ſorbet, come both 
from the Arabic, ſcharab, which ſignifies any kind of drink 
in the general. ; ; TT ky 

re various kinds of ſyrops, denominated from the va- 
8 Sc. they are extracted from; as Hyrep of violets, 
of elder, of wormwood, of poppies, &c. emetic ſyrops, lien- 
teric, and 1 4a ſyraps, &c. chologogue, phlegma- 
9 7p, C. 
8758 2 is an ancient medicament, the baſe whereof 
is apples, with juices of bugloſs, aniſe, ſaffron, Cc. thus 
called from Sapor king of Perſia, who overcame the emperor 
Valerian, ſuppoſed to be the inventor thereof. 
SYROP of ſugar. See the article SUGAR. | 
SYSSARCOSIS®, in anatomy, a particular ſpecies of the 
kind of articulation called /ymphy/is.. See SYMPH YSIs8. 


* 'The word is Greek, compounded of ow, with, and oat, 
fleſh. 


The Marcoſis is a natural union of two bones, by means of 


fleſh or muſcles; ſuch is that of the os hyoides, and omo- | 


lata. 

SYS TEM *, SrsrEMA, if the general, denotes an aſſem- 
blage, or chain of principles, and concluſions : or the whole 
of any doctrine, the ſeveral parts whereof are bound toge- 
ther, and follow or depend on each other. 


The word is formed from the Greek, ovr1ua, compoſition, 


nge is only a ſingle pump, and the water aſ- 
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and planets along with them. See ProLEM ANC. | 
For the order, diſtances, &c. of the ſeveral bodies in this 
Jy/tem, ſee Tab. Aſtron. fig. 43. 5 
Ihe principal aſſerters of this tem are Ariſtotle, Hippar- 
chus, Ptolemy, and many of the old philoſophers, followed 
by the whole world, for a great number of ages; and till 
adhered to in divers univerſities, and other places, where 
free philoſophizing is excluded: but the late improvements 
have put it out of all countenance ; and we do not even 
want demonſtration againſt it. See EARTH, &c. 
Copernican SYSTEM places the ſun at reſt, nearly in the centre 
of the tem; excepting for a vertiginous motion about his 
OWN axis. See SUN. 
Around him move, from weſt to eaſt, in ſeveral orbits, firſt 
Mercury, then Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 
turn, See PLANET. 
About the earth, in a peculiar orbit, moves the moon ; ac- 
companying the earth, in its whole progreſs, round the ſun. 
dee Moo. 
And after the ſame manner do four ſatellites move round Ju- 
piter ; and five round Saturn. See SATELLITES. 
A-thwart the planetary ſpace do the comets move round the 
ſun; only in very excentric orbits, probably parabola's, in 
one of whoſe foci is the ſun. See CoMET. 
At an immenſe diſtance beyond the planetary and cometary 


ſpaces, are the fixed ſtars, which have all a proper motion 
from welt to eaſt. See STAR. 


The ſolar, or planetary Sys EM, is uſually confined to nar- 


rower bounds : the ſtars, by their immenſe diſtance, and the 
little relation they appear to bear to us, being reputed no 
part thereof. It is highly probable, that each ſtar, is, itſelf, a 
ſun; and the centre of a particular /y/?em, ſurrounded with 
a company of planets, &c. which, in different periods, and 
at different diſtances, perform their courſes round their re- 
ſpective ſuns; and are enlightened, warmed, and cheriſhed 
thereby: hence we have a very magnificent idea of the 
world, and the immenſity thereof: hence allo ariſes a kind 
of ſy/tkem of ſy/lems, See UNIVERSE and PLANETARY. 
The planetary /z/?em, here deſcribed, is the moſt ancient in 
the world. It was the firſt that we know of, introduced 
into Greece and Italy by Pythagoras; whence, for many 
ages, it was called the Pythagorean ſyſtem. It was followed 
by Philolaus, Plato, Archimedes, &c. but loſt under the 
reign of the peripatetic philoſophy ; till happily retrieved 
above two hundred years ago by Nic. Copernicus; whence 
its new appellation of Copernican fy/tem.—For the ceconomy 


of this item, ſee the ſcheme thereof, Tab. Afrron. fig. 44. 
See alſo COPERNICAN. 


Tychonic SYSTEM, in moſt reſpects, coincides with the Coper- 
compages. 


In this ſenſe, we ſay, a item of philoſophy ; a /y/tem of 
motion; a ſyſtem of fevers, &c.—Divines have framed a- 
bundance of ſy/tems of grace: the /y/kems of intermediate 
ſcience, and predetermination, are iu ented to explain that 
of grace. See GRACE, Sc. 
Among phyſicians, ſome follow the /y/tem of alkali and a- 
cid ; others that of the four qualities, &c.—Dr. Woodward 
accounts for moſt things on his em of the bile. See Hy- 
POTHES$IS, ACID, ALCALI, BIE, &c. _ | 
Des Cartes's fy/tem is held deſtructive to religion. See Ca R- 
TESIANISM, CAusk, OccaslonAL, Sc. —Gaſſendus re- 
newed the ancient Hy em of atoms; which was that of De- 
mocritus, followed by Epicurus, Lucretius, c. See Cok- 
PUSCULAR, ATOMIC, &c.—Sir Iſaac Newton's doctrine of 
colours, M. Leibnitz's protogea, and ſome diſcourſes of M. 
Juſſieu, in the academy of ſciences, to ſhew that there 
are bodies whoſe parts are not to be deſtroyed by any natural 
agents; are very favourable to the em of Gaſſendi. See 
AToM, PARTICLE, HAK DN Ess, MaTTER, c. 
Experiments and obſervations are the materials of ſyſtems : 


an infinity are required to build one. See ExPEAIMEN I 
and EXPERIMENTAL. 


SYSTEM, in aſtronomy, 
of a certain order, 
the univerſe ; 


denotes an hypotheſis or ſuppoſition 


whereby aſtronomers explain all the phæno- 
mena or appearances of the heavenly bodies, their motions, 


changes, Sc. See ASTRONOMY, COELESTIAL, STAR, 
PLANET, Ce. | i hs 


This is more peculiarly called the fy/tem of the world, and 
ſometimes the ſolar Jy/fem. See Wok 1p, SoLAm, Ec. 

Sy/tem and H potheſis have much the ſame ſignification 3 un- 
leſs, perhaps, hypotheſis be a more particular Miem; and 


Atem a more 


| general hypotheſis. See HypoTHEes1s. 


dome late authors indeed, furniſh a freſher diſtinction: an 
hypotheſis, ſa 


| y they, is a mere ſuppoſition, or fiction; found- 
ech rather on imagination, 


than reaſon : a tem is only built 
on the firmeſt ground, and raiſed by the — als? it is 
founded on aſtronomical 


obſervations, and phyſi u 
15 conhrmed by geometrical dementen ack, 1 
TY celebrated Jyflems of the world, are the Ptolemaic, 
yi pn «opermcan ; to which may be added, the Tychonic : 
„ of each whereof, is as follows. 
dic SYSTEM places the earth at reſt, in the centre of the 


Imive , ; 
I erſe; and makes the heavens revolve round the ſame 
om eaſt to yet 


; and carry all the heavenly bodies, ſtars, 


nican; except in this, that, ſuppoſing the earth to be fixed, 
its orbit is omitted, and in lieu thereof, the ſun's orbit is 
drawn round the earth, and made to interſect the orbit of 
Mars; that Mars may be nearer the earth tlian the ſun. — 
But as there is not any reaſon, or foundation in nature, for 
ſuch a manifeſt ſhift ; and as the author was only led thereto 
from a ſuperſtitious perſuaſion, that to ſuppoſe the ſun at reſt, 
and the earth to move, is contrary to ſcripture ; the true 
Jy/tem is not much prejudiced hereby. See EARTH.—For 
the order and ceconomy of the Tychonic tem, ſee the 
ſcheme in Tab. Aſtron. fig, 45. See alſo TYCHON Io. 


SYSTEM, in poetry, denotes a certain hypotheſis, or ſcheme 


of religion, from which the poet is never to recede.— E. gr. 
Having made his choice either in the heathen mythology, or 


in chriſtianity, he muſt keep the two apart; and never mix 


ſuch different ideas in the ſaid poem. See InvocaTIon, 
Muszs, Ec. 

Thus, after invoking Apollo and the Muſes, he muſt bid 
adieu to the language of chriſtianity, and not confound the 
two foftems—The fabulous ſtile, indeed, is the richer and 
more figurative; but a pagan god makes but a miſerable 


figure in a chriſtian poem. — The tem of poetry, Bouhours 
obſerves, is itſelf wholly fabulous and pagan. 


SYSTEM, in muſic, denotes a compound interval; or an in- 
and arrangement of the ſeveral parts of 


terval compoſed, or conceived to be compoſed of ſeveral 
leſſer.— Such as is the ofave, &c. See INTERVAL. 

The word is borrowed from the ancients ; who call a ſimple 
interval, d:a/tem, and a compound one tem. See DiasTEM. 
As there is not any interval in the nature of things; ſo we 
can conceive any given interval, as compoſed of, or equal to, 
the ſum of ſeveral others. This diviſion of intervals, there- 


fore only relates to practice; fo that a tem is properly an 


interval which is actually divided in practice, and where, 
along with the extremes, we conceive always ſome interme- 
diate terms. t 3 
The nature of a f/tem will appear plain, by conceiving it as 
an interval whoſe terms are in practice, taken either in im- 
mediate ſucceſſion; or the ſound is made to riſe and fall, 
from the one to the other, by touching ſome intermediate 
degrees: ſo that the whole is a tem or compoſition of all 
the intervals between one extreme and the other. 
Sy/tems of the ſame magnitude, and conſequently of the ſame 
degree of concord and diſcord, may yet differ in reſpect of 
their compoſition ; as containing and being actually divided. 
into more, or fewer intervals: and when they are equal in 


that reſpect, the parts may differ in magnitude. Laſtly, 
when they conſiſt of the ſame parts, or leſſer intervals, they 
may differ as to the order and diſpoſition thereof between 
the two extremes. 
There are ſeveral diſtinctions of ems; the moſt remarkable 
is, into concinnous and inconcinnous. 
Concinnous SysTEMs, are thoſe conſiſting of ſuch parts as are 
fit for muſic ; and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order between 
the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds, from one ex- 
treme to the other, may have a good effect. See Coxcix- 
NOUS. 
Inconcinnous SysTEMs, are thoſe, where the ſimple intervals 
are inconcinnous, or ill diſpoſed betwixt the extremes. 
Syſtems, again, are either particular or Y 
Univerſal SYSTEM, is that which contains all the particular 
/3tems belonging to muſic ; and makes what the ancients call 
the diagramma, and we the ſcale of muſic. See DIAGRAM- 
MA, SCALE, GAMMUT, Oc. ; 
The ancients alſo diſtinguiſh ow into perfect and imperfect. 
— The diſdiapaſon, or double octave, was reckoned the per- 
fect /y/tem, becauſe within its extremes are contained exam- 
ples of all the ſimple and original concords, and in all the 
variety of order wherein their concinnous part ought to be 
taken; which variety cunſtitutes what they call the ſpectes, 
or figures of conſonances. See DisDIAPASON.—AlI the * 
tems, leſs than the diſdiapaſon, were reckoned imperſect. 
The double octave was alſo called tema maximum, and im- 
mutatum ; becauſe they took it to be the greateſt extent or 
difference of time that we could go in making melody; 
though ſome added a fifth to it, for the greateſt /y/?em : but 
the diapaſon, or ſimple octave, was reckoned the moſt per- 
feat, with reſpect to the agreement of its extremes ; ſo that 
how many octaves ſoever were put into the greateſt em, 
they were all to be conſtituted or ſub-divided the ſame way 
as the firſt : ſo that when we know how the octave is di- 
vided, we know the nature of the diagramma or ſcale : the 
varieties whereof, conſtituted the genera melodiæ, which 
were ſubdivided into ſpecies. See Genus and SPECIES. 
SYSTOLE, EYETOAH, in medicine, the contraction of the 


heart of an animal; whereby the blood is driven out of its 
See HEART, BLooD, ARTE- 


ventricles into the arteries. 
RY, Cc. 


The //?ole of the heart is well accounted for by Dr, Lower, 
who ſhews, that the heart is a true muſcle, the fibres whereof 
are acted on like thoſe of other muſcles, by means of cer- 
tain branches of the eighth pair of nerves inſerted into it, 
which bring the animal ſpirits from the brain hither. By a 
flux of thele ſpirits, the muſcular fibres of the heart are in- 
flated, and thus ſhortened ; the length of the heart diminiſh- 
ed, its breadth or thickneſs increaſed, the capacity of the 
ventricles cloſed,” the tendinous mouths of the arteries dilated, 
thoſe of the veins ſhut up by means of their valves, and the 
contained juice forcibly expreſſed into the orifices of the arte- 


ries. See MusCLE. 


And this we call ovran, or contraction of the heart; the op- 
poſite ſtate to which is called the digſtole, or dilatation of the 


heart. See DiasTOLE and PULSE. 


Dr. Drake adds to Dr. Lower's account, that the intercoſtal 
muſcles and diaphragm, contribute to the ole, by opening 
the blood a paſſage from the right ventricle of the heart to 
the left through the lungs, to which it could not otherwiſe 


that ventricle muſt neceſſarily have made to m 

is taken off. See eee rec conſtrition, 

Lower and Drake make the Hole the natural 

of _ heart, and _— diaſtole the violent one 

on the contrary, es the ele the vi 

ſtole the — ſtate. . . 

SYXHINDEMEN, or SixHIN DEREN 
Saxon, _— ſignifying ſix-hundred-me 

fix-hundred ſhillings a-piece. 

In the time of our anceſtors, all men were ranked 

claſſes ; the /owe/t, the middle, and the higheſt ; 

valued according to their claſs: that if any injury w 

ſatisfaction might be made to the value, 

it was done to. See HINDENI. 

The l2we/t were called twyhindemen, g. d. valued 

dred ſhillings z the middle, fixhindemen, g. d. 


ſtate or actio 
n 
. Boerhawe, 
and the dia- 


5 A term Purely 
n, or men worth 


into three 
and were 
ere done, 
or worth of the man 


at two hun. 


hundred ſhillings ; and the highe/t, 3 urd at fix 


lued at twelve hundred ſhillings. See Twin by * 
8 ton 
3Y *, SYZYGIA, in aſtronomy, a term - 
for the conjunction and oppoſition of planet ay — 
See CONJUNCTI1ON and OPPOSITION. = 
The word is formed from the Greek, outryna 
6 perly ſignifies conjunctio. 2 
n the phænomena and circumſtances of the 
part of the lunar theory depends. See Mor es TRE 
For, 1“. It is ſhewn in the phyſical aſtronomy, that tie 
force which diminiſhes the gravity of the moon in the * 
gies, is double that which increaſes it in the quadrature: b 
that in the Hzygies, the gravity of the moon from the Fa 
tion of the ſun is diminiſhed by a part, which is to the 
whole gravity as 1 to 89, 36; for in the quadratures, the 
addition of gravity is to the whole gravity as 1 to 178, 
See QUADRATURE. 71 
2”. In the Hyaygies, the diſturbing force is directly as the di- 
tance of the moon from the earth, and inverſely as the cube 
of the diſtance of the earth from the ſun. And at the „ 
zyg1es, the gravity of the moon towards the earth receding 
from. its centre, is more diminiſhed, than according to the 
inverſe ratio of the ſquare of the diſtance from that centre. 
Hence, in the motion of the moon from the ſyzygies to the 
quadratures, the gravity of the moon towards the earth is 
continually increaſed, and the moon is continually retardel 
in its motion; and in the motion from the quadratures to the 
Jy=ygies, the moon's gravity is continually diminiſhed, and 
its motion in its orbit accelerated. See Gravity. 
35. Further, in the /yzygies the moon's orbit or circle round 
the earth is more convex than in the quadratures ; for which 
reaſon the moon is leſs diſtant from the earth at the former 
than the latter. When the moon is in the fyzygies, her ap- 
ſides go backwards, or are retrograde. See ORBIT, Apsis, 
and RETROGRADATION. 
When the moon is in the fzygies, the nodes move in ante- 
cedentia faſteſt ; then ſlower and flower, till they become at 
reſt when the moon is in the quadratures. See Nope. 
Laſtly, when the nodes are come to the Hhzygies, the incli- 
nation of the plane of the orbit is leaſt of all. See Ixcii- 
NATION. | 
Add, that theſe ſeveral irregularities are not equal in each 
Her, but all ſomewhat greater in the conjunction than the 
oppoſition. See PLANET, Moon, &c, 


Which pro- 


paſs : by which means, the oppoſition the blood contained in 
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A conſonant, and the nineteenth letter in the alpha- 
| bet. See LETTER and ConsO0NANT- 


in ſound, bears a near reſemblance to the D, 
9 for 5 reaſon they are often put for each 8 
and Quintilian even rallies thoſe who made 1 
writing the one f = _ other: as, at for ac, fe 
r hau c. See D. 
= 7 Rey of the five conſonants which the __ * Ep” 
eau calls Palatal, and which are D-T, G-K, - g : 0 
ſour firſt whereof have the ſame relation to eac As ner, 8 
che labials B-P and /-F have. D, for inſtance, baving tne 
Gme relation to 7, that B has to P, or to F. 


eble one cannot be heard before it: hence, to form 
85 23 rego, the T of tum changes the g, and ſtrengthens 
it to the ſound of a e; fo that we ſay rectum; as in the pre- 
terperſect tenſe rex1, which we pronounce rek.. 8 
T among the ancients was uſed as a numeral letter, ſignifying 
160 ; according to the verſe, ; : 

T quoque centenos & ſexaginta tenebit. 
When a daſh was added a- top, thus, I, it ſignified 160 thou- 


nate, they teſtified their conſent by ſubſcribing a T. : 

T, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed to mark the tenor part or pitch, 
See TENOR. . 

T is alſo a mark, or brand, which by ſtatute 4 Hen. VII. 
every perſon convicted of any felony, ſave murder, and ad- 


on the brawn of the left thumb. See CLERGY. 

T, or Tav, in heraldry, is a kind of croſs potent, or trun- 
cated ; found in all the armories of the commanders of the 
order of St. Antony. See CRoss. | 
The azure T, or Tan, is ſeen in arms above 400 years old: 


calypſe ; where the ſame is a mark that the angel impreſſes on 


a ſymbol proper enough for this order, which was ſworn to 
hoſpitality. But the truth, F. Meneſtrier obſerves, is, that 
it is the top of a Greek crozier. 
The biſhops and abbots of the Greek church wear it ſtill ; 
and if it be found on the habit of St. Antony, it is only to 
ſhew that he was an abbot. | 
TABACCO. See the article TogAcco. 
T ABBY, in commerce, a kind of coarſe taffety, watered. 
It is manufactured like the common taffety, excepting that 
it is ſtronger and thicker both in the woof and warp. See 
TAFFETY. 
The watering is given it by means of a calender, the rolls 
whereof are of iron or copper, variouſly engraven, which bear- 
ing unequally on the ſtuff render the ſurface thereof unequal, 
ſo as to reflect the rays of light differently. See CALENDER. 
TABBYING, the paſſing a ſtuff under the calender, to make 
a repreſentation of waves thereon, as on a tabby. See Ca- 
LENDER, and Tarsy. 
It is uſual to tabby mohairs, ribbands, &c.—Tabbying is per- 
formed without the addition of any water or dye; and fur- 
niſhes the modern philoſophers with a ſtrong proof, that co- 
lours are only appearances. See CoLouR. 
TABELLA, or TAL ET, TaBULIATuu, in pharmacy, a 


ents, uſually with ſugar, and formed into little flat morſules, 
or ſquares ; more uſually called Lozenges, and ſometimes Mor- 
ſell, Troches, &c. See Loz EN GE, MoRSELLUs, TROCHE, 
c. 
Powders, fruits, ſalts, &c. are diſſolved in ſugar, and made 


into Tabulæ; as thoſe of the Juice of liquorice for colds, Qc. 
dee ConsERve, c. | | n 


Jellies and broths are ſometimes reduced into Tablets, to be 
carried in the pocket, | 
Tabelle Manus Chri/ti, are made of ſugar of roſes pearled. 
Tabelle Magnanimitatis, ate thoſe taken by feeble old men, 
when matched with young wives, to aſſiſt and bear them out 
in the affair of generation. | 
TABELLIO,Tazu LARIUS, in the Roman law, a Scrivener ; 
2 of officer often confounded with notary, notarius. Vet 
id the two differ in this; that the notaries only drew up, 
and kept the minutes of acts and inſtruments on paper, and in 
notes, or ſhort-hand; whereas the Tabelliones delivered them 
2 fair on parchment, in full executory form. The ſame 
a 4 put the ſeals to contracts, and rendered them authentic. 
5 5 domeſtic clerks of-theſe Tabelliones, who, at firſt, wrote 
of _ in proceſs of time came to be called notaries. 
RY, | | 


alquier obſerves, that the Tabelliones at Rome were public 


rivat ; 
k 3 perſons.— According to Loyſeau, a contract wrote b 


TY, Was , a g 
Vol. II. n y, till the Tabellio had 


The J, the ſame author obſerves, is a letter of a ſtrong ſound ; 


fand. When the tribunes approved of the decrees of the le- 


mitted to the benefit of the clergy, ſhall be marked withal, 


its origin, according to ſome authors, is taken from the Apo- 


the foreheads of the elect. Others take it to repreſent a crutch : 


ſolid kind of electuary, or confection, made of dry ingredi- 


We have cordial, fomachic, aperitive, and hepatic Tablets. 


des, appointed for the keeping of contracts made between | 
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wrote it fair: after which the parties ſubſcribed, 7. e. they 
wrote at bottom that they approved the contents; for ſigna- 
tures were not then in uſe“ . See SIGNATURE. 

* Ruoniam Tabellionum uſus in regno Angliæ non habetur, propter 
quod magis ad figilla authentica credi eft neceſſe, ut eorum copia 
facilius habeatur, ſtatuimus ut figillum habeant non ſolum archic- 

| piſcopi, & epiſcopi, ſed eorum officiales. See Se a U. 

TABERNACLE®, TanERNACUTUM, among the Jews, 
the place wherein the ark of the covenant was lodged ; both 
while they were in tents, during their journey from Egypt; 
and when fixed in Jeruſalem, and the ark kept in the temple. 
Sce ARK. 


* The word is formed from the Latin Tabern-culum, a tent. 
Philo deſcribes the Jewiſh Tabernacle thus : it was a fabric 
compoſed of 48 cedar boards, lined with maſſive gold ; under 
each whereof was a ſilver ſtand, or foot, and at the top a ca- 
pital of gold: it was encompaſſed with ten pieces of rich ta- 
peſtry, of different colours, purple, ſcarlet, hyacinth, &c.— 
The length of the Tabernacle was 30 cubits; its breadth 10, 
Joſephus ſays 12. | 
'The ark was placed in a ſecret oratory, in the middle of this 
Tabernacle ; and was gilt both within fide and without: the 
top whereof, being a kind of lid, was called propitiatory, be- 
cauſe it appeaſed the wrath of God. See PROPITIATORx. 
The Tabernacle was encompaſſed with ſeveral veils, or cur- 
tains, ſtretched over it, with hooks, and buckles of gold. 

Feaſt of TABERNACLES. Sce SCENOPEGIA. 

TABERNACLE is alſo uſed of late for a ſort of temporary 
church, or chapel, contrived to ſerve the immediate purpoſe 

of the pariſhwners, &c. while their proper church is repair- 
\ rebuilding, or the like, | 

TABES, in medicine, a general name for conſumptions of all 
kinds. See ConsUmPTIoN, PHTHIs1s, ATROPHY, Ma- 
RASMUS, Oc. 

Tapes Dorſalis, is a kind, or rather a degree, of conſumption, 
proceeding ſometimes from an exceſſive application to venery. 

The patient has neither a fever, nor loſs of appetite ; but a 
ſenſation, as if there were a number of piſmires running from 
the head down the ſpinal marrow ; and when he evacuates, 
either by urine or ſtool, there flows a liquid matter like ſemen. 
After any violent exerciſe his head is heavy, and his ears tingle; 
and at length he dies of a lipyria, i. e. a fever, where the 
external parts are cold, and the internal burn at the ſame time. 

TABLATURE, in anatomy, a diviſion or parting of the 
{cull into two tables. See LABLE and CrAnium. 

TABLATURE, TABLATURA, in muſic, in the general, is, 
when, to expreſs the ſounds, of notes of a compoſition, we 

. uſe letters of the alphabet, or cyphers, or any other charac- 
ters, not uſual in the modern muſic. See SCORE. 

TABLATVURE, in its ſtricter ſenſe, is the manner of writing a 
piece for a Jute, theorba, guitarre, baſs-viol, or the like 
which is done by writing on ſeveral parallel lines (each where- 
of repreſents a ſtring of the inſtrument) certain letters of the 
alphabet; whereof, A marks that the ſtring is to be ſtruck 
open, i. e. without putting the finger of the left hand on the 
head; B ſhews, that one of the fingers is to be put on the 
firſt ſtop; C on the ſecond; D on the third, Cc. Sec VIOI, 
THEORBA, Oc. . 

The Tablature of the lute is uſually wrote in letters of the 
alphabet; that of the harpſicord in the common notes. See 
Lurz, HaresIcoRD, Ec. | 

TABLE, TazsuULA, a moveable, uſually made of wood, or 
ſtone, ſupported on pillars, or the like ; for the commodious 
reception of _ placed thereon. | | 
Moſes made a Table in the tabernacle, for laying the ſhew- 

; bread upon, deſcribed by Philo Judzus as two cubits long, 
one broad, and one and halt high. | 
Among Chriſtians, the Tabl:, or Lord's Table, ſignifies the 
Sacrament of the Supper. See EUCHARIST. 

Round TT asLE—Knights of the Round TABLE, a military or- 

der, ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Arthur the firſt king 

of the Britons, in the year 516. See KNIGHT. 

They are faid to have been 24 in number ; all picked from 

among, the braveſt of the nation. | 

The Round Table, which gave them their title, was an in- 

vention of that prince, to avoid diſputes about the upper and 

lower end; and to take away all emulation as to places. 

Leſly aſſures us, he has ſeen the Table at Wincheſter ; at leaſt, 

ſays he, if we may believe the keepers thereof, who {till ſhew 

it with a deal of ſolemnity. He adds, that the names of a 

great number of knights wrote around it, ſeem to confirm 

the truth of the tradition. | 

Larrey, and ſeveral other authors, make no ſcruple to relate 

this fable as matter of hiſtory : but that it is a fable is certain; 

F. Papebroch having ſhewn, that there was no ſuch thing as 

an order of knights before the VIth century, See KNIGHT, 

ORDER, Oc. ; | | 
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Camden obſerves, that the Table at Wincheſter is of a ſtruc- 
ture much more modern than the VIth century. It is added, 
that Arthur himſelf is no more than a fabulous prince. 
In effect, the Round Table does not appear to have been any 
military order, but rather a kind of juſt, or military exerciſe, 
between two perſons, armed with lances. Several authors ſay, 
that Arthur, duke of Bretagne, renewed it. See Matthew 
Paris, the abbot Juſtiniani, and F. Helyot. 
Paulus Jovius ſays, it was under the empire of Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa, that the knights of the Round Table firſt began to be 
talked of: others attribute their origin to the factions of the 
Guelphs and Gibellins.— K. Edward built a houſe called the 
Round Table, the court whereof was 200 foot in diameter. 

TABLE, in architecture, a ſmooth, ſimple member, or orna- 
ment, of various forms ; but moſt uſually in that of a long 
ſquare. See the article PLATBAND, &c. 

Projecting TABLE, is ſuch a one as ſtands out from the naked 
of the wall, pedeſtal, or other matter it adorns. 

Raked TABLE, is that which is hollowed in the die of a pe- 
deſtal, or elſewhere, and which is uſually encompaſſed with 
a moulding. See RAKING. 

Razed TABLE, an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece, for the put- 
ting an inſcription or other ornament in ſculpture. This is 
what M. Perrault underſtands by Abacus in Vitruvius. 

Crowned TABLE, that covered with a cornice, and wherein is 
cut a baſio relievo, or a piece of black marble incruſtated for 

an inſcription. 

Ruſticated TABLE, that which is picked, and whoſe ſurface 
ſeems rough, as in grotto's, &c. | 

Hater TABLE. See the article WATER. 

Plain TABLE, a ſurveying inſtrument. See PLain Table. 

TABLE, in perſpective, denotes a plain ſurface, ſuppoſed to be tran- 
ſparent, and perpendicular to the horizon. See PERSPECTIVE. 
It is always imagined to be placed at a certain diſtance between 
the eye and objects, for the objects to be repreſented thereon 
by means of viſual rays paſſing from every point thereof through 
the Table to the eye. See PERSPECTIVE. 

Whence it is alſo called Perſpective Plane. See PLANE. 

TABLE, in anatomy.— The cranium is ſaid to be compoſed of 


two Tables, or laminz, 7. e. it is double, as if it conſiſted of 


two bones laid one over another. See CRANIUM. 

TABLE of Pythagoras, called alſo Multiplication Table, is a 

ſquare, formed of an hundred leſſer ſquares, or cells, con- 
taining the products of the ſeveral digits, or ſimple numbers, 
multiplied by each other. See MULTIPLICATION. 
As it is abſolutely neceſſary, thoſe who learn arithmetic have 
the ſeveral multiplications contained in this Table off by heart, 
we have thought fit to ſubjoin it here; with an example, to 
ſhew the manner of uſing it. | 


Table of Pythagoras, or Multiplication Table. 
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Example : Suppoſe it were required to know the product of 6, 
multiplied by 8, look for 6 in the firſt horizontal column, be- 
ginning with 1; then look for 8 in the firſt perpendicular co- 
lumn, beginning likewiſe with 1; the ſquare or cell wherein 
the perpendicular column from 6, meets with the horizontal 
one from 8, contains the product required, viz. 48. 

Laws of the Twelve TaBLEs, were the firſt ſet of laws of the 
Romans; thus called, either by reaſon the Romans then 
wrote with a ſtyle on thin wooden Tablets, covered with wax; 


or rather, becauſe they were engraven on Tables, or plates of | 


copper, to be expoſed in the moſt noted part of the public 
- forum. See Law. 

After the expulſion of the kings, as the Romans were then 
without any fixed, certain ſyſtem of law; at leaſt had none 

ample enough to take in the various caſes that might fall be- 
- tween particular perſons; it was reſolved to adopt the beſt 
and wiſelt laws of the Greeks. 

One Hermodorus was firſt appointed to tranſlate them ; and 

the Decemviri afterwards compiled and reduced them into ten 

Tables. After a world of care and application, they were at 

length enacted and confirmed by the ſenate, and an aſſembly 
of the people, in the year of Rome 303. 
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The following year they found ſome thin ; 
which they ſappliel hm the laws of = forme $erei, 
Rome, and from certain cuſtoms, which long uſe haq — 
rized; theſe being engraven on two other Tables, 44% gg 
Law of the Twelve Tables, ſo famous in the Roman my oy 
dence ; the ſource and foundation of the civil or Roman a 
See CIVIL Law, 1 
The laws of the twelve Tables were alſo called Decenp: 
Laws, from the officers entruſted with the compoſin 3 
See DECEMVIR. 3 
It is great pity, this ſyſtem of law ſhould have periſhe 
through the injuries of time : we have now nothing of it th 
few fragments diſperſed in divers authors. J. Gothofred is 
collected them together, and we have them in Roſinus and 
ſome other authors. — The Latin is very old and barbaro 
and remarkably obſcure, 85 
New TABLES, TABZULÆ Nove, an edit occaſionally pub 
liſhed in the Roman commonwealth, for the aboliftic., 1 
kinds of debts, and annulling all obligations. 5 
It was thus called, in regard all antecedent acts being deſtroy. 
- ed, there were nothing but new ones to take place. 
TABLE, among jewellers. A TABLE Diamond, or other Pre- 
cious ſtone, is that whoſe upper ſurface is quite flat, and on! 
the ſides cut in angles: in which ſenſe a diamond cut Tall 
wiſe is uſed in oppoſition to a roſe- diamond. See D1amoxy. 
TABLE Glaſs. See the article GLAss. 
TABLE is alſo uſed for an index or repertory, put at the he. 
ginning or end of a book, to direct the reader to any paſſage 
he may have occaſion for. ” 


Thus we ſay, Table of Matters; Table of Authors quoted; 


Table of Chapters, &c. Tables, of themſelves, ſometimes, 
make large volumes; as that of Dravitz on the civil and ca- 
non laws. | 

TABLES of the Bible, are called Concordances. See Coxcon- 
DANCE. 

TaBLE Rents, See the article BoxD Lands. 

TABLE of Houſes, among aſtrologers, are certain Tables ready 
drawn up for the aſſiſtance of practitioners in that art, for the 
erecting or drawing of figures or ſchemes. See Hovse, r. 

TABLES, in mathematicks, are ſyſtems of numbers, calculated 
to be ready at hand for the expediting aſtronomical, geometi- 
cal, &c, operations. See CANON. 

Aſtronomical "TABLES, are computations of the motions, places, 

and other phænomena of the planets, both primary and ſe- 

cundary. See PLANET, SATELLITE, and Moo. 

The oldeſt A/tronomical Tables are the Ptolemaic, found in 

Ptolemy's Almageſt; but theſe no longer agree with the hea- 

vens. See ALMAGEST. 

In 1252, Alphonſo XI. king of Caſtile, undertook the cor- 

recting them, chiefly by the aſſiſtance of Iſaac Hazan, a 

Jew; and ſpent 400 thouſand crowns therein. Thus aroſe 

the Alphonſine Tables, to which that prince himſelf prefixed a 

reface. But the deficiency of theſe was ſoon perceived by 

Purbachius and Regiomontanus; upon which Regiomontanus, 

and after him Waltherus and Warnerus, applied themlelves to 

celeſtial obſervation, for the further amending them: but 
death prevented any progreſs therein, 

Copernicus, in his books of the cœleſtial revolutions, inſtead 

of the Alphonſine Tables, gives others of his own calculation, 

from the latter, and partly from his own obſervations. 

From Copernicus's obſervations and theories, Eraf. Reinholdis 

afterwards compiled the Prutenic Tables, which have been 

printed ſeveral times, and in ſeveral places. 

Tycho de Brahe, even in his youth, became ſenſible of the 

deficiency of the Prutenic Tables ; which was what determined 

him to apply himſelf with ſo much vigour to celeſtial obſer- 
vation. Yet all he did thereby, was to adjuſt the motions of 
the ſun and moon; though Longomontanus, from the ſame, 
to the theories of the ſeveral planets publiſhed in his Aftranenis 

Danica, added Tables of their motions, now called the Dani 

Tables; and Kepler likewiſe, from the ſame, in l pub- 

liſhed the Rudolphine Tables, which are now much e emed. 

Theſe were afterwards, Imo 1650, turned into another form, 

by Maria Cunitia, whoſe aſtronomical Tables, comprebenas 

the effect of Kepler's phyſical hypotheſis, are exceeding / 
eaſy, and ſatisfy all the phænomena, without any "trout 

calculation, or any mention of logarithms 3 ſo that the + 

dolphine calculus is here greatly improved. * 

Mercator made a like attempt in his Aronamical ow” 

publiſhed in 1676; and the like did J. Bap. Morini, 225 

abridgment of the Rudalphine Tables was prefixed to 2 

verſion of Street's 4/tronomia Carolina, publiſhed in 0705 

Lanſbergius, indeed, endeavoured to diſcredit the Rud * 

Tables, and framed Perpetual Tables, as he calls them, 0 

heavenly motions ; but his attempt was never much I = 

by the aſtronomers ; and our countryman Horror Fe 
abundant check to his arrogance, in his defence of the NP" 

lerian aſtronomy. | * 

Nor was the e of the Rudolphine Tables ern 

the Phililaic Tables of Bullialdus, the Britannic Tables Bri- 

cent Wing, calculated on Bullialdus's hypotheſis ; or — le 
tannic Tables of Newton; or the French ones of the 


Pagan, 
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1roline Tables of Street, all calculated on Dr. 
Pajins _ q or the Novalmageſtic Tables of Ricciolus. 
Among theſe, however, the Philolaic and Caroline Tables are 
— the beſt; inſomuch, that Mr. Whiſton, by the ad- 
vi of Mr. Flamſteed (a perſon of undoubted authority in 
3 caſes) thought fit to ſubjoin the Caroline Tables to his 
| ical lectures. : 
The lateſt Tables are the Ludovician, publiſhed in 1702, by 
M. de la Hire, wholly from his own obſervations, and with- 
—_ the aſſiſtance of any hypotheſis; which, before the inven- 
tion of the micrometer, teleſcope, and the pendulum-clock, 
impoſſible. . a 

3 ger of Tables, the aſtronomical world 1s in daily ex- 
ectation of from Dr. Halley, aſtronomer royal, Oc. It were 
necdleſs to prepoſſeſs the public in their favour : the author's 
name, and the preſent ſtate of aſtronomy, will leave no doubt 
on any body but that they will have the laſt degree of juſtneſs 
and preciſion, and ſuch as poſterity itſelf ſhall ſcarce be able 
to amend. They have been in the preſs ſeveral years, and 
what it is retards their publication 1s not known, unleſs it be 
the rendring them more ample. See ASTRONOMY. 
Sexagenary i ABLES» See the article SEXAGENARY. 
For TABLES of the Stars, fee CATALOGUE. 
TABLES of S2nes, Tangents, and Secants, of every degree and 
minute of a quadrant, uſed in trigonometrical operations, are 
uſually called Canons. See CANON. See alſo SINE, 'I aN- 
GENT, &c. 
TABLES of Logarithms, Rhumbs, &c. uſed in geometry, navi- 
gation, &c. See LOGARITHM, RHUMB, SAILING, T'RA- 
VERSE, Sc. . ; 
Loxodreomick TABLES, are Tables wherein the difference of lon- 
gitude and quantity of the way run in any rhumb, are exhi- 
bited to every ten minutes of every degree of the quadrant 
variation of the latitude. See RHUMB. oh 
TasLx, in heraldry. Coats, or eſcutcheons, containing no- 
thing but the mere colour of the field, and not charged with 
any bearing, figure, moveable, c. are called Tables d Attente, 
Tables of Expectation, or Tabule Raſe. 
TABLET, in pharmacy, &c. See TAaBErLLaA. | 
TABLING of Fines, is the making a table for every county, 
where his majeſty's writs run; containing the contents of 
every fine paſſed each term. See FINE. : 
Tt is to be done by the chirographer of fines of the common- 
pleas, who every day of the next term, after engroſſing any 
ſuch fine, fixes one of the ſaid Tables in ſome open place of 
the ſaid court, during its fitting ; and likewiſe delivers to the 
ſheriff of cach county, a content of the ſaid Tables made for 
that reſpective county, the term before the aſſizes, to be af- 
fixed in ſome place in the open court, while the juſtices ſit, 
Sc. dec CHIROGRAPHER, | 
TABOR, TapouRIn, a ſmall Drum. See Drum. 
Privilege of the 'TABOURET, in France, is a privilege ſome 
great ladies enjoy, to fit or have a ftool in the queen's pre- 
ence. 
TABORITES, or TRHABORIT ES, a branch or ſect of the 
ancient Huſſites. See Huss iE. 
The Huſſites, towards the cloſe of the XVth century, divi- 
ding into ſeveral parties, one of them retired to a little moun- 
tain or rock, ſituate in Bohemia, 15 leagues from Prague, and 


tnemſelves a fort or caſtle, which they called Tabor, or Tha- 
bor, either from the general word Yabor, which in the Scla- 
vonic language ſignifies caſtle; or from the mountain Tabor, 


Thaborites. 


done; rejected purgatory, auricular confeſſion, the unction 
at baptiſm, tranſubſtantiation, &c. | 

| They reduced the ſeven ſacraments of the Romaniſts to four, 
Jani v. baptiſm, the euchariſt, marriage, and ordination. 

pub- They maintained a ſtout war with the emperor Sigiſmund, 
med. Pope Martin V. was obliged to publiſh a croifade againſt them. 
form, Nor did this ſucceed: at length, however, in 1544, their 
nding caſtle of Thabor was taken, and they diſperſed. | 

ling) TABULARIUS. See the article TABELIIO. 


ble of TABULARUM Abpert . 
* TABULATUM, 82252 {See the articles} — ; 


4 TACAMAHACA, or: TACKMACH a, kind af irefirions 
Futte, 
whoſe 


Latin Madagaſcar. See Gum. 


05.½ 
olphint leaves ſmall and green, 


of the its fruit red, of the fize of our wall- 


_ exceedingly reſinous, and containing a ſtone like our 
ES, ; 


ave an The wood of the tree makes good timber-for ſhips, and the 
> Kep- gum it yields ſerves for their caulking ;z though its chief uſe is 


in medicine. 


red bf They are three kinds of T; ede ; the Sublime, called 
f Vin- - allo Tacamacha in the pod; Tacamacha in the-maſs, and Ta- 
le Bri- camacha in tears, | 71. f 


unt de 
Pagan; 


there put themſelves under the conduct of Ziſca; building 


mentioned in ſcripture : and hence they became denominated | 


Theſe carried the point of reformation farther than Huſs had | 


gum, Giltilling from the trunk of a very large tree, growing | 
n New Spain; but, in greateſt abundance, in the iſland: of Voſſius de ſcient. Mathemat. mentions 24 ancient authors on 


It is not unlike our poplar-tree, ' only bigger and taller, its 


TAC 


The firſt is the natural reſin, as it oozes of itſelf, without any 
inciſion made in the tree: the good is dry, reddiſh, tranſpa- 
rent, of a bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell reſembling that of 
lavender. The iſlanders gather it in little gourds divided in 
two, and covered with a palm leaf. 
'The Tacamacha's in tears, and in the maſs, are thoſe which 
flow from the tree by inciſions : they muſt be choſen dry and 
clear, and their ſmell reſembling that of the firſt kind, 
Gum Tacamacha is found good for digeſting and reſolving tu- 
mours, and aſſuaging pains.—Burnt upon coals, it is reckoned 
good for hyſteric fits in women, and likewiſe applied to the 
belly in form of a plaiſter. Some apply it to the temples in 
the ſame manner, and to the nape of the neck, for pains in the 
head, defluxions of rheum upon the throat, and inflammations 
of the eyes, as alſo in the tooth-ach. It is of ſo ſubtle and 
penetrating a nature, that it is greatly uſed in external appli- 
cations, to ſuppurate and diſperſe tumours; and is accounted 
effectual, even in thoſe which are ſcrophulous. 
It is likewiſe uſed externally in arthritical pains, with ſucceſs ; 
in effect, the Indians uſe it for all kinds of pains. Schroder 
0; a that he has ſeen intolerable pains in the leg removed 
y it. 
TACHYGRAPHY, * the art of faſt, or ſhort writing. See 
BRACHYGRAPHY. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek 72xv;, feoift, and yra pn, 
writing. 
There have been various kinds of Tachygraphy invented: a- 
mong the Romans, there were certain notes uſed, each where- 
of ſignified a word. See NoTtr, and NoTARy. 
'The Rabbins have a kind of Tachygraphy formed by abbrevia- 
tions, which make a kind of technical words ; wherein each 
conſonant ſtands for a whole word, as, 290, Rambam; which 
expreſſes Rabbi Moſes, Son of Maiemon z , Raſchi; which 
| ſtands for Rabbi Schelomoh Farri, Sce ABBREVIATION. 
In France, &c. the only Tachygraphy uſed is the retrenching 
of letters, or even whole ſyllables of words; as in ſam for ſe- 
cundum, aut for autem, d for ſed, o for non, participaon for 
participation, &c. 
The firſt printers imitated theſe abbreviations: at preſent they 
are almoſt laid aſide, except among ſcriveners, Cc. 
In England, we have great variety of methods of Tachygraphy, 
or ſhort- hand; more by far, and thoſe too, much better, ea- 
ſier, ſpeedier, and more commodious, than are known in any 
other part of the world: witneſs Shelton's, Wallis's, Web- 
ſter's, and Weſton's ſhort-hands. | 
TACIT Acceptance, a See the articles J ACCEPTANCE. 
Tacir Community, & ene CST COMMUNITY. 
TAC about, in navigation, a term uſed at ſea when a ſhip's 
head is brought about, ſo as to lie the contrary way. 
To effect this, they firſt make her /ay ; which done, ſhe is 
ſaid to be paid.—They then let vie, and hale, i. e. let the 
lee-tack riſe, and hale aft the ſheets, and ſo trim all the fails 
by a wind as they were before. 
TACKLE, or TackLinG, in navigation, includes all the 
- ropes or cordage of a ſhip, with their furniture, whereby 
the ſails are managed. —See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. See allo the 
articles CoRDAGE and RoPE. | 
TACKLES, are more particularly uſed for ſmall ropes running, 
in three parts, having at one end a pendant with a block 
faſtened to them, or elſe a lannier ; and at the other end, a 
block and hook, to hang goods upon, that are to be heaved 
into the ſhip, or out of it. | 
There are ſeveral kinds of theſe Tackles : as the Boat Tackles, 
ſerving to hoift the boat, &c. in and out : the Tackles belong- 
ing to the maſts, ſerving as ſhrouds to keep the maſts from 
ſtraining : the Gunner's Tackles, with which the ordnance are 
_ hoiſted in and out.— See Tab. Ship. fig. I. u. 39, 40, 59, 
5 61, = 93, and 103. - 
round T ACKLE, . *=7 0 ROUND. 
Wind TACKLE Blacks, See the articles Wind. 
TACTICKS, “ the art of diſpoſing forces in form of battle, 
and of performing the military motions and evolutions. See 
'EvoLUTION. FAY 
The word is Greek, TexTiza, formed from Ta$i, order. 
The Greeks were very ſkilful in this part of the military art, 
having public profeſſors of it, called Tactici, who taught and 
inſtructed their youth therein. ZElian hath a particular book 
on this ſubject; and there is a great deal of it in Arrian, in 
his hiſtory of Alex. M. and in Mayritius, and Leo Imperator. 


the ſubject of Tacticis. 
TACTICKS is alſo uſed for the art of inventing, and making 
machines for throwing of darts, arrows, ſtones, fire-balls, &c. 
by means of ſlings, bows, and counter-poiſes. See Ma cnine. 
egetius, Hero, &c. have wrote on theſe machines; and we 
have them deſcribed, and figured by Lipſius. See Aries, 
| BaLLisTA, CATAPULTA. | 
TACTILE, or TANOIBLE, in the ſchools, ſomething that 
may fall under the ſenſe of feeling. See FEELING. ' 
Though atoms be corporeal, yet are they not either tactile 
or viſible, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs. See CoRPusCLE. 
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TAF 


The principal tangible qualities are heat, cold, dryneſs, hard- 
neſs, and humidity. See each under its proper article, Hear, 
Corp, HARDNESS. 

TACTION, in the ſchools. See FEELING. 

Tacriox, in geometry. See TouCHING, and TANGENT. 

'T/XNIA, or TENIA V, in architecture, a member of the Doric 
architrave, reſembling a ſquare fillet, or reglet 3 and ſerving 
in lieu of a cymatium. See Dok ic and CYMATIUM. 

* The word is Greek, rama, which literally denotes, a feath, 
Bandoge, fillet, or the like.---Barbaro renders it by iel: but 
Palladio uſes the old name Tænia. See LisTEL. 

Leon Baptiſt, Alberti calls the Tæniæ, Regulz, and Faſciolz ; 
and Daviler, Bandelettes. See REGLET, BANDELET, Oc. 


Philander ſays, there are two kinds, viz. that above-men- | 


tioned, which he calls the /ower ; and an hyper, which ſerves 
as a Capital to the triglyphs. 

TAFFAREL, or TAFFEREL, in a ſhip, the uppermoſt part, 
frame, or rail, abaft, over the poop.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. 


n. 97. fig. 1. lit. See alſo the article Stur. 
TAFFET 


V, or TarraATY, in commerce, a kind of fine, 


ſmooth, ſilken ſtuff; having, uſually, a remarkable luſtre, 


or gloſs. See SILK, Oc. | 
ALAMODE, c the Taffetas Noirs of Lyons, 
LusTRING, 

Taras noir luſtre is our Alamode.—Non luſtre is our 
Luſtring. 
There are Taffaties of all colours, ſome plain, others ſtriped 
with gold, ſilver, filk, Sc. others chequered, others flower- 
ed, others in the Chineſe point, others the Hungarian ; with 
various others, to which the mode, or the caprice of the 
workmen give ſuch whimſical names, that it would be as dif- 
ficult, as it is uſeleſs, to rehearſe them; beſides that, they ſel- 
dom hold beyond the year wherein they firſt roſe. The old 
names of Taffeties, and which ſtill ſubſiſt, are Taferres of 
Lyons, of Spain, of England, of Florence, of Avignon, &c. 
The chief conſumption of Taffeties is in ſummer-dreſles for 
women, in linings, ſcarves, coifs, window-curtains, &c, 
There are three things which contribute chiefly to the perfec- 
tion of Tafßfeties, viz. the ſilk, the water, and the fire. The 
filk is not only to be of the fineſt kind, but it muſt be worked 
a long time, and very much, before it be uſed, "The water- 
ing, beſide that it is only to be given very lightly, ſeems only 
intended to give that fine luſtre, by a peculiar property not 
found in all waters. Laſtly, the fire, which is paſſed under 
it to dry the water, has its particular manner of application, 
whereon the perſection of the ſtuff depends very much. 


Octavio May, of Lyons, is held the firſt author of the ma-| 


nufacture of gloſſy Taffeties ; and tradition tells us the occaſion 
of it. Octavio, it ſeems, going backwards in the world, and 
not able to retrieve himſelf by the manufacture of Taffeties, 
ſuch as were then made, was one day muſing on his misfor- 
tunes, and, in muſing, chanced to chew a few hairs of ſilk 
which he had in his mouth. His reverie being over, the ſilk 


he ſpit out ſeemed to ſhine, and on that account engaged his | 


attention. He was ſoon led to reflect on the reaſon; and, 
aſter a good deal of thought, concluded, that the luſtre of that 
ſilk muſt come, 1/7, From his having preſſed it between his 
teeth. 20, From his having wet it with his ſaliva, which 
had ſomething glutinous in it: and, 3dly, From its having 
been heated by the natural warmth of his mouth. All this he 
executed upon the next Taffeties he made; and immediately 
acquired immenſe riches to himſelf, and to the city of Lyons 
the reputation it ſtill maintains, of giving the gloſs to Tafeties, 
better than any other city in the world. \ 

It will not, we conceive, be leſs uſeful than curious, to give 
here the deſcription of the engine contrived by Octavio to give 
the gloſs to Taffety ; to add the manner of applying it, and the 
compoſition of the water uſed therein. 

The machine is much like a ſilk loom, except that inſtead of 
iron points, here are uſed a kind of crooked needles, to pre- 
vent the Taffety from flipping : at the two extremities, are two 
beams; on one of which is rolled the Taffety, to take the gloſs; 
and on the other, the ſame Tafety as faſt as it has received it. 
The firſt beam is kept firm by a weight of about 200 pounds; 
and the other turned by means of a little lever paſſing through 
mortiſes at each end. The more the Taffety is ſtretched, the 


greater luſtre it taxes; care, however, is to be uſed it be not | 


over-{tretched. 
Beſides this inſtrument for keeping the ſtuff ſtretched, there is 


another to give it the fire: this isa kind of carriage, in form | 


of a long ſquare, and the breadth of the Taffeties. It moves 
on trundles, and carries a charcoal fire under the Taffety, at 
the diſtance of about half a foot. 

The two machines prepared, and the Taffety mounted, the 
luſtre is given it*by rubbing it gently with a ball, or handful 
of liſts of fine cloth, as it rolls from one beam to the other; 


the fire, at the ſame time, being carried underneath it to 
dry it. As ſoon as the piece has its luſtre, it is put on new | 


beams to be ſtretched, a day or two; and the oftner this laſt 
preparation is repeated, the more it increaſes the gloſs. 
For black Taffetics, the gloſs is given with double beer, and 


orange or lemon juice, but this laſt is the leaſt proper, as be- 
or” | 


„ apt to whiten. The proportion of the two liquors is x 

gallon of orange juice to a pint of beer, to be boiled tor h 
to the conſiſtence of a broth. For coloured Taftj,; ag 
uſe gourd-water, diſtilled in an alembic, 7 

TAIL, Cauda, that part of an animal which 
body behind. See ANIMAL, &c. 

The Tail is different both in figure, and uſe, in the Various ſf 

cies: in land-animals, it ſerves to rid them of flies and 5 
uſually covered with hair, and ſtrengthened with .. 
fiſhes it is cartilaginous, and ſerves them as a helm to f f 
their courſe withal in ſwimming. See FisE and tuin 
In birds it is covered with feathers, and greatly aſſiſts in * 
aſcents and deſcents in the air; as alſo to render their fa 
ſteady, by keeping the body upright in that ſubtile and View. 
ing medium, by its readily turning and anſwering t 
cillation of the body. See BIRD, and FLyinc, 

Tait, in anatomy, is uſed for that tendon of a muſcle Which 
is fixed to the moveable part.— In oppoſition to which the 
tendon fixed to the immoveable part is called the Head, dee 
MusCLE. 

Dove-T a1t., or Swallow's-T AIL, among carpenters, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt manner of jointing ; wherein a piece of Wood 
that grows larger towards the end is inſerted into another 
piece; ſo that it cannot ſtir out, by reaſon the hole in the one 
is narrower than the lower end of the other: as in the figure 
of a Dove's-Tail. See QUEUE d Aronde, SWALLOW's-Tail, 
Dov e-Tazil, and CounTER-Swallow-Tail, 

Peacock's Tail, a term applied to all circular compartiments 
which go enlarging from the centre to the circumference; 
imitating, in ſome meaſure, the feathers of a peacock's Tai), 
when ſpread. 

Dragon's T a11., Cauda Draconis, in aſtronomy, the deſcendino 

node of a planet; thus characterized &. See Noßz. The 
aſtrologers take care to put it in all their horoſcopes. See 
Hor 08CoPE. 

Horſe's Tall, among the Tartars and Chineſe, is the enſign or 
flag under which they make war. See Ens16N, FLAG, Er. 
Among the Turks it is the ſtandard bore before the grand vi- 
ſier, the baſhaws, and ſangiacs; in order to which, it is fitted 
— the end of a half-pike, with a gold button, and is called 

oug. 
There are baſhaws of one, others of two, others of three 
Horſe's Tails. —The Horſe's Tail placed on a general's tent, 
is a ſignal of battle. For the original of this cuſtom, it is 
related, that in a certain battle, the ſtandard being taken by 
the enemy, the general of the army, or, as others ſay, a 
private horſeman, cut off the Tail of his horſe, and faſten- 
ing it to the end of a half-pike, encouraged the troops, and 
gained the victory. In memory of which noble action, the 
grand ſignior appointed that ſtandard to be bore for the fu- 
ture, as a ſymbol of honour. Ricaut. | | 

Tall, in heraldry, Sc. is particularly uſed for the tail of an 
hart ; thoſe of ſeveral other creatures having peculiar and di- 
ſtinct names. 
As, that of a buck, roe, or any other deer, is called the Single; 
of a boar, the Wreath ; of a fox, the Buſh; of a wolf, the 
Stern; and of a hare and coney, the Scut. 

Tall H a comet. When a comet darts his rays forwards, or 
towards that part of the heavens, whither his -proper motion 
ſeems to be carrying him, thoſe rays are called its Beard : on 
the contrary, when its rays are ſhot behind, towards that 
part from whence it appears to move, the rays are called the 
Tail of the Comet. The various phænomena whereof, with 
their phyſical cauſes, ſee under the article COMET. 

Tait of the trenches, in the military art, is the poſt or place 
where the beſiegers begin to break ground, to cover themſehies 
from the fire of the town. See APPROACHES. 
The Tail of the trench is the firſt work which the beſiegers 
make at the opening of the trenches ; as the head of the at 
tack is that carried on toward the place. See 'T KENCH- 

Tait, or TAILE, in 9 law, ſignifies a limited fee; 3 
oppoſite to fee- ſimple. See FEE. 

I. 15 thus called — the French tailler, to cut, by reaſon 
ſuch fee is ſo minced, or parted, as it were, that it 15 by 
in the owner's free power to diſpoſe of ; but is by the 

_ giver cut, taille, and divided from all others, and tied to 
iſſue of the donee. ; 

The limitation of Tail is either general or ſpecial. _ 5 

Tair, General, is that whereby lands and tenements are lim * 

to a man, and to the heirs of his body begotten, or to 
begotten. . 5 c the 
This is called general, becauſe how many wives o_ 1 
tenant holding by this title ſhall have, one after another, in⸗ 
lawful marriage, his iſſue by them all have a poſſibility to 
herit one after another. 2 

Tair Special, is when lands or tenements are limited to a man 
and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies together, | 
It is called ſpecial, becauſe if the man bury his wife be 3 
and take another; the iſſue by his ſecond wife cannot vr , 
the land, &c. See DocxinG, FINE, RECOVERY, = . 
Alſo, if the land be given to a man and his wife, 
ſon R. for ever, this is called Tail Special. 


terminates its 
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TAL 


Tait after poſſibility of iſſue extinet, is where land being piven | 


1 o . 

is wife, and the heirs of their to bodies, and 
e che other, without iſſue between them be- 
, tten : upon which the ſurvivor ſhall hold the land for term 
fhis own life in quality of tenant in Taile after the poſſibility 
1 i ſue extinct; and notwithſtanding he does waſte, ſhall not 
4 impeached of it. And if he alien, he in the reverſion ſhall 
not have a writ of entry in conſimili caſu, but may enter, and 


- I. 
his entry is lawfu Fer Tail. 
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Tart, is alſo uſed for what we vulgarly call a Tally, 
17% de Bois, or a cloven piece of wood to nick up an ac- 
n. See TALLY. ; 
pas or TAILLEE, in heraldry. See TRANCHE ; 
 TAILLOIR, in architecture, a term which ſome of our wri- 
ters, aſter the French, uſe for Abacus. Sec ABACUS. | 
TAINT, in law, ſignifies either, ſubſtantively, a conviction ; 
or, adjectively, a perſon convicted of felony, treaſon, Cc. 
e ATTAINT. g . 
55 KE and Leave, in the ſea language.— The failors ſay, a ſhip 
can take and leave upon her when ſhe will; when ſhe ſails ſo well 
that ſhe can come up with another, or out-ſail 1 N 
hiftle-T AKE, ; } STLE. 
TAKERS Gere-TAxERS, See the articles) Carr. 
TALBOT, a ſort of dog, frequent in coat-armour, noted for 
is quick ſcent, finding out the tracks, lodgings, and forms of 
beafts, and purſuing them with open mouth, and continual 
cry, with ſuch eagerneſs, that if not taken off by the huntſ- 
men he is often ſpoiled. See Hounp, and HUNTING. 
TALC, or TALK “, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining ſquamous, 
fffile, ſpecies of ſtone, eaſily ſeparable into thin tranſparent 
ſcales or leaves. See STONE. 
* The word is German, where it ſignifies the ſame. 
Anciently, Tale was only found in Spain; but ſince, mines 
thereof have been found in Cyprus, Cappadocia, and fince that 


in Arabia and Africa : at preſent, they dig it in the Alps and | 


Appennines, ſeveral mountains in Germany and even in Eng- 
land, particularly in Northamptonſhire. ; 
We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of Talc, viz. White Talc of 
Venice, and Red of Muſcovy : to which may be added Parget, 
or the Engliſh Talc, See GypsUM, and PLASTER. 
That from Venice is the moſt eſteemed : it is brought in large 
ſhining greeniſh ſtones ; but becomes white, and exceedingly 
tranſparent, when wrought. It appears greaſy to the touch, 
though there is ſcarce any ſtone dryer; yet, in ſpite of its 
- dryneſs, it pulverizes with difficulty; nor is it eaſily calcined. 
Its chief uſe is as a ſcreen or cover for paintings in miniature 
and crayons ; to which purpoſe thin flices thereof are uſed : it 
is ſometimes alſo uſed for a fucus; in order to which, by rea- 
ſon of the difficulty of pulverizing it, &c. they content them- 
ſelves to raſp it with the ſkin of a ſea-dog, and to paſs the 
raſping through a ſieve. 
Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, lib. 36. cap. 22. obſerves, that 
the Romans not only uſed it for window-lights, but they alſo 
paved the circus with the ſame. See SPECULARIS. | 
The Talc brought from Muſcovy is reddiſh when in the ſtone ; 
but it ſeldom comes to us otherwiſe than in leaves, which are 
very hard, ſmooth, gloſſy, and exceedingly tranſparent : it is 
found in quarries in Muſcovy and Perſia, and is uſed to make 
lanterns, to cover paintings, &c, | 
Some chymiſts, and other empirics, have held, that Talc might 
be uſed for many more important purpoſes ; and pretend to 
draw from it that precious oil, ſo much boaſted of by the anci- 
ents, particularly the Arabs, called Oil of Talc, which is ſuppo- 
ſed a wonderful coſmetic, and preſerver of the complexion : but 
the truth is, the word Talc, among them, ſignified no more 


than an equal diſpoſition of the humours, which keep the 


body in good temperament and perfect health. Now, as no- 
thing contributes more than health to the preſerving of beauty, 
this has given occaſion to the chymiſts to ſearch this Oil of 
Tale, which is to maintain the body in this diſpoſition, and to 
engage the ladies to be at the expence of the ſearch. 

Some have alſo pretended, that yellow or ruddy Talc contained 


the ſeeds of gold, and that a menſtruum might be drawn from 


it to tranimute metals into gold or ſilver, to fix mercury, &c. | 


x wa this is mere charletanery. 

| SLENT! TALENTUM, a weight, and a coin, both very 
amous among the ancients ; but very different in different 

countries. See Coin, and WEIGHT. 


e value of the Talent is very hard to affien in Engliſh mo- 
ney, as being uſed among all the people throughout the eaſt ; 
and its value, and the manner of computation, different among 
each, A difficulty abundantly ſhewn by Budzus, in his learn- 
ed treatiſe de Aſs. 
dere were various kinds of Talents, both with regard to 
weight and to ſpecies ; the value of theſe laſt ſtill increaſing, 
as the metal whereof it conſiſted was purer: tho' the Talent 
weights did all contain the ſame number of pounds and 
rachms. | j ' 
| 5 as the French have a livre pariſis, and a livre tournois, 


Lach whereof contains alik L | WET Hg 
"You. at N. A e 20 my yet theſe compared to- 


| . 


The author of a book entitled Taliſmans Juſtiſfex, ſays, a 
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gether, the Paris livre contains 25 ſols of the Tournois livre; 
the Paris ſol exceeding that of Tours by one fifth; ſo all 
Talent weights were equally 60 minz, and the mina 100 
drachmz ; but the drachma of one place exceeding that of 
another, there hence aroſe a diftetence in the Talents, See 
Weticur. | 

'The Attic drachma, for inſtance, was 60 Attic oboli, and that 
of Ægina 10 of the ſame oboli ; whence the Æginean Talent, 
computed on the foot of the Attic weight, was 100 mine ; 
whereas, reckoned on the foot of its own drachma, it was no 
more than 60. See DRAcHMA. 

The common Attic Talent then (the Talent weight we mean) 
contained 60 Attic minæ, or 62 and half Attic pounds, or 
6000 Attic drachme ; equal, according to Dr. Arbuthnot's 
reduction, to 56 pounds 11 ounces Engliſh Troy weight. 
Some authors, as Priſcian, mention another Attic Talent of 
100 minæ; but this is to be underſtood of antient minæ, as 
they ſtood before Solon, each only worth 75 drachmæ. 
The Syrian Talent contained 15 Attic minz ; that of Alexan- 
dria 96 Attic minæ, or 91 lib. Troy. The Babylonic, Per- 
ſian, and Antiochic Talents, were the fame with the gyptian. 
Among the Romans there were two kinds of Talents, the 
little, and the great Talent : the little was the common Talent ; 
and whenever they ſay, ſimply, Talentum, they are to be un- 
derſtood of this: the little Talent was bo minæ, or Roman 
pounds ; the mina, or pound, eſtimated at 100 drachmz, or 
denarii: it was alſo eſtimated at 24 great ſeſterces, which 
amounted to 60 pounds. | 

The great Talent exceeded the leſs by one third part. Budæus 
computes, that the little Talent of filver was worth 7 5 pounds 
ſterling ; and the greater, 99 J. 6 s. 8 d. ſterling.— Ihe greater 
Talent of filver he makes worth 99 J. ſterling, —The greater 
of gold worth 1125 J. ſterling. 


TALENT, as @ ſpecies, or money, among the Hebrews, was ſome- 


times uſed for a gold coin, the ſame with the ſhekel of gold, 
called alſo Stater, and weighing only 4 drachms. See SHEKE1.. 
The Hebrews reckoned by theſe Talents as we do by pounds, 
Sc. Thus a million of gold, or million of Talents of gold, 


among them, was a million of ſhekels, or nummi ; the num- 


mus of gold being the ſame weight with the ſhekel, viz. 4 
drachms. 


Yet the Hebrew Talent weight of ſilver, which they called 


Cicar, was equivalent to that of 3000 ſhekels, or 113 pounds 


Engliſh Troy weight, according to Arbuthnot's computation. 


TALES, in law, a ſupply or addition of men impannelled on 


a jury of inqueſt, and not appearing, or at their appearance 
challenged by either party as not indifferent, See JuRY. 
In ſuch caſe, the judge, upon motion, grants a ſupply to be 


made by the ſheriff, of one or more Tales, ſuch as are preſent 


in court, equal in reputation to thoſe impannelled. This act of 
ſupplying is called a Tales de circumſtantibus and the perſons 
thus ſupplied, Taleſmen. | 


He that has had one ſuch Tales, either upon default, or challenge, 


may not have another containing ſo many as the former: for 


the firſt Tales muſt be leſs than the principal pannel, except in 


a cauſe of appeal; and ſo every Tales leſs than another, till the 
number be made up of ſuch as are unexceptionable. 


T ALTO, Lex TALIONISs, or Pena TALIONISs, a retribution, 


or puniſhment, whereby an evil is returned perfectly like that 
committed againſt us by another which is what we uſually 
expreſs by the words eye for eye, tooth for tooth. 

The Pana Talionis was enjoined by the law of Moſes, juſt as 
it is in the goſpel: it was eſteemed a natural piece of juſtice, 
and yet the Romans ſet it aſide, inaſmuch as ſuch a parity or 
equality of puniſhment could not always be obſerved. For 
this reaſon, the prætor allowed ſuch as had ſuffered any injury 


to make an eſtimate thereof in money, that juſtice might be 


done him that way; only reſerving to himſelf the power of 
moderating the ſame. And this was what was conſtantly 
practiſed, and thus the Pœna Talionis became quite diſuſed 
except in the caſe of falſe witneſſes and accuſers. 


TALISMANS, * magical figures engraven, or cut under cer- | 


tain ſuperſtitious obſervances of the characteriſms and configu- 


- rations of the heavens ; to which ſome aſtrologers, hermetical 


philoſophers, and other adepts, attribute marvellous virtues, 


particularly. that of calling down cceleſtial influences. See 


'TTHERAPHIM, + 


The word is pure Arabic; though Menage, after Salmaſius, 
thinks it may come from the Greek 7:A:opa, operation, Or conſe- 
cration. Borel ſays, it is Perſian, and ſignifies literally an en- 
graven conſtellation. Others derive it a Talamaſcis literis, 
which are myſterious characters, or cyphers uſed by ſorcerers; 

thus called from Talamaſca, a fantom, or illuſion. 


5 


Taliſman is the ſeal, figure, character, or image of a heavenly 
ſign, conſtellation or planet, engraven on a ſympathetic ſtone, 
or on a metal correſponding to the ſtar, &c. in order to re- 
ceive its influences. 

The Taliſinans of the Samothracians, ſo famous of old, were 
pieces of iron, formed into certain images, and ſet in rings, 
Sc. 
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They were held preſervatives againſt all kinds of evils.— There 
were other Taliſinans taken from vegetables, and others from 


. . ELLER 
j The Tallies are numbered, bear the perſon” 
als. ; , n's name, 
Ia the 1 we uſe to diſtinguiſh three kinds of Taliſans: ſum lent : thus we ſay, the T allies, N „ * 
Agronomical, which are known by the ſigns, or conſtellations] diſcharged : Tallies are riſen, fallen 4, 5, &c.” Paid, 


of the heavens engraven thereon, with other figures, and ſome 
unintelligible characters. Magical, which bear very extraor- 
dinary figures, with ſuperſtitious words and names of angels 
unheard-of.— And Miat, which conſiſt of ſigns and barbarous 
words, but have no ſuperſtitious ones, or names of angels. 
Some rabbins maintain, that the brazen ſerpent, raiſed by 
Moſes in the wilderneſs, for the deſtruction of the ſerpents 
that annoyed the Iſraelites, was a Taliſman, 

All the miraculous things wrought by Apollonius Tyanæus 
are attributed to the virtue and influence of Taliſmans : that 
wizard is even ſaid to have been the inventor of Taliſmans. 
Some authors take ſeveral Runic medals, atleaſt medals whoſe 


inſcriptions are in Runic characters, for Taliſmans z it being Counter-T ALLY, CounTer, 
notorious, that the northern nations, in their heathen ſtate, Cutter 2 the TALLIEs, See the articles CurrkR. 
were much devoted thereto. M. Keder, however, has ſhewn, P ey LALLY, ETTY, 

that the medals here ſpoke of are quite otherguiſe things than Writer of TALL1Es, Waiter, 


Taliſmans. See Ru NI. 


acts of parliament.— This laſt part is called the 8 
former the Counter-ocꝶ, or counter- tail. See 8 andt 


TArLIEs, or TAILES of Debt, which are a ki 
2 for debts pee the Nog, 
gr. the univerſity of Cambridge earl | 
things as are by charter prone AI > lach 
pays this, receives a Taile or Tally for his diſchar ether 
which, or a note of it, he repairs to the clerk of the ona 
and there for the Tally receives a full diſcharge on dd 
See PIE-OOHfice. 
TaLL1Es of Reward, or allowance, made to ſheriffs, for 6 h 
matters as (to their charge) they have performed in their o 
tice, or ſuch money as is by courſe caſt on them in their .... 
counts, but which they cannot levy. oy 


nd of acquit- 


TALMUD, or THaLmvD, a Jewiſh book, wherein is cc). 
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TALK. See the article TALC: lected all that relates to the explication of their law, See Ju- 
TALKING. See SPEAKING, SPEECH, and VoICE. DAISM. | 


TALLAGE, TarLAGIuu, a certain rate, according to The Talmud is the body of the Hebrew law ; a compilation of 


which barons-and knights were anciently taxed by the king 
towards the expences of the ſtate, and inferior tenants by their 
lords, on certain occaſions. See TAx. 

This latter Tallage of the cuſtomary tenants was ſometimes 
fixed and certain, and ſometimes at the pleaſure. of the lord ; 
and was alſo ſometimes compounded for. See SUBSIDY. 
Tallages were anciently called Cuttings z which name is til] 
retained in Ireland, though in a different ſignification. 
Tallage, ſays Sir Ed. Coke, is a general name including all 
taxes. See TAx. 


TALLO W, a ſort of animal fat, melted down, and clarified. 


See Far, and SUET. | 

There are ſcarce any animals but a ſort of Tallow may be pre- 
pared from ; but thoſe which yield the moſt, and whereof the 
moſt uſe is made, are the horſe, bullock, ſheep, hog, goat, 
deer, bear, and viper.—Some of which Tallows, or fats, are 
uſed in medicine. See AXUNGIA. 

Moſt of the reſt are uſed in the making of ſoap, the dreſſing 


of leather; but chiefly in the making of candles. See Soap, | 


CURRYING, Cc. 

For candles, the beſt compoſition is half ſheeps Tallow, and 
half cows or bullocks Tallow, without any mixture of other 
kinds of fat, which only ſerve to turn the candles yellow, 


make them run, and ſpoil the clearneſs of their light. See 
CANDLE. 


TaLLrow-TREE, in China, is a tree growing in great plenty 


in that country, which produces a ſubſtance like our Tall, 
and ſerving for the ſame purpoſe. 

It is about the height of a cherry-tree ; its leaves in form of a 
heart, of a deep, ſhining, red colour, and its bark very ſmooth. 
Its fruit is incloſed in a kind of pod, or cover, like a cheſnut, 
and conſiſts of three round white grains, of the ſize and form 
of a ſmall nut, each having its peculiar capſula, and within a 
little ſtone. 

This ſtone is encompaſſed with a white pulp, which has all the 
properties of true Tallow, both as to conſiſtence, colour, and 
even ſmell: and accordingly the Chineſe make their candles of 
it; which would, doubtleſs, be as good as thoſe in Europe, if 
they knew how to purify their vegetable Tallow, as well as 
we do our animal Tallzw, 

All the preparation they give it, is to melt it down and mix a 
little oil with it, to make it ſofter, and more pliant.—lt is 
true, their candles made of it yield a thicker ſmoak, and a 
dimmer light, than ours; but thoſe defects are owing, in a 
great meaſure, to the wicks, which are not of cotton, but on- 
ly a little rod, or ſwitch of dry.light wood, covered with the 
pith of a ruſh, wound round it ; which being very porous, 
ſerves to filtrate the minute parts of the Tallow, attracted by 
the burning ſtick, which by this means is kept alive. 


TALLY, or TATLIE, TAILLE, a piece of wood, whereon re- 


tail traders uſe to ſcore or mark, by notches or inciſions, the 
ſeveral quantities of goods they deliver out on credit, to ſave 
the trouble of writing down ſo many little articles in books. 
See TAIL, 

Each ſcore conſiſts of two pieces of wood, or rather of a 
ſingle piece cleft length-wiſe, the parts whereof falling in with 
one another, the things delivered are ſcored on both at the 
ſame time; the ſeller keeping one and the buyer the other. 


Tallies are taken as evidences in courts of juſtice, as much as 


books. The ancient way of keeping all accounts was by 
Tallies; the debtor ftill keeping one part, and the creditor 
the other. See AccounT, and Book-KEEPING. 

There are three kinds of Tallies mentioned in our ſtatutes, 
and long uſed in the Exchequer—v:z. 


TALLIEs of Loans, one part whereof is kept in the Exchequer, 


and the other part given to particular perſons, in lieu of an 
obligation for the monies they have lent to the government on 
2 | 2 


expoſitions of the duties impoſed on that people, either in 
ſcripture, or by tradition, or by authority of their doQors, or 
by cuſtom, or even by ſuperſtition : to ſpeak more plainly fill 
it is the courſe of caſes of conſcience, or of moral theo! 
wherein the duties are explained, and the doubts cleared, 11 
by reaſoning, but generally by authority, by the cuſtem of 
the nation, and by the deciſions of the moſt approved of the 
ancient doctors. 
The Talmud conſiſts of two general parts: the one called the 
Miſchna, the other the Gemara; which ſecond part is alſo fre- 
quently called abſolutely the Talmud, the general name of the 
whole work. See MisCHNA, and GEMARA, 
The Jews divide their law into wr:itten, which is that con- 
tained in the books of Moſes ; and unwritten, which is that 
conveyed by tradition. — This latter is, in effect, no other than 
a gloſs or interpretation of the former, given by the ancient 
Rabbins. See TRADITION, and RABBIN. 
The Talmud then contains the traditions of the Jews, their 
polity, doctrine and ceremonies, which they obſerve as reli- 
giouſly as the law of God itſelf: they would never put it in 
writing till they were compelled to it by the deſtruction of 
' Jeruſalem, and till they ſaw themſelves diſperſed throughout 
the world. | 
They had two famous ſchools ; the one at Babylon, and the 
other at Jeruſalem : in theſe they made two ſeveral collections 
of thoſe traditions ; the firſt at Jeruſalem, the other at Baby- 
lon ; but both called Talmud, and both exceedingly reverenced, 
eſpecially the Babylonian, though full of extravagancies. It 
was compiled by the Jews of Meſopotamia, about 500 years 
after Chriſt. 
The Talmud of Jeruſalem is the leaſt eſteemed.—lt was com- 
piled by the Jews of that City 300 years after Chriſt, 
The Babylonian Talmud conſiſts of two parts; the one the 


text, the other the gloſs or comment; the comment, called - 


the Gemara, contains the deciſions of the Jewiſh doors, and 
their expoſitions of the text. This we find ſtuffed with 
dreams and chimzra's ; a deal of ignorance, and a world of 
impertinent queſtions and diſputations : the ſtyle very coarſe,— 
On the contrary :. the text, called the Miſchna, is wrote in à 
pretty pure ſtyle, and the reaſonings generally much more 
ſolid. | 
The Jews pretend it was compoſed by Rabbi Juda, ſurnamed 
the Saint; and that God revealed to him the doctrine and the 
chief myſteries thereof. But this is only to be underſtood of 
the Miſchna, not of the Gemara, the compilation whereof was 
not begun till the VIth Century after the deſtruction of the 
ſecond temple. | - : 1 
Rabbi Juda is ſaid to have compoſed the Mi ſchna under tne 
empire of Antoninus, in the IId century; but they do 
all agree about this antiquity, ſome carrying it back muc 
further. | : . 
It is the Talmud of Babylon that is uſually read, and mo 5 
quently conſulted among the Jews; ſo that when they ow 
ſmply the Talmud, they always mean this: never quoung 
other without the addition of Jeruſalem. ; of 
Rabbi Moſes, Son of Maiemon, has made an abridgmen i 
the Talmud, which Scaliger prefers to the T almud itſelf ; * 
ing purged of many of the tables where with the other a rt 
It is a ſyſtem of the laws and cuſtoms of the Jews, both 
civil and their canon law, and the beſt of their traditions: 3 
About the year 1236, a Jew of Rochel, well verſed uy 
Hebrew, becoming Chriſtian, made a journey to yr Tal- 
gory IX. and diſcoyered to him a number of errors — 9 
mud : theſe the pope ſends, in 39 articles, to the me 
of France, with a letter, appointing them to ſeize __ -% 
of the Jews, and to burn all ſuch as ſhould contain 


rors ; in conſequence of which order, about 20 cart- 


loads of 


TAM 


he ſame effect to 
books were burnt. He wrote to the 

pg of England, France, Arragon, Caſtile, =_ 

His ſucceſſor, Innocent IV. giving commiſſion to his legate 


t 

carefully, and to tolerate ſuch errors as Were no 

3 the Chriſtian religion; the legate jor ing = 
that to tolerate them was to approve them 3 and the 15 

of May 1248, he condemned them juridically to the flames. 


TALON *, in architecture, a kind of moulding, conſiſting of 


; ly found 
crowned with a ſquare fillet ; frequently 
R ornaments of joyners-work, as thoſe of doors, 

Sc. See CYMATIUM. | 
* The word is French, and literally ſignifies heel. 
The Talon, more properly ſo called, is a moulding concave at 
che bottom, and cpnvex a-top 3 having an effect Juſt oppo” 
ſte to the doucing;—See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. > fe. 28. 
lit. c. g. u. fig. 32. lit. I. n. Hg. 40. lit. d. 5 o Dou- 
CINE. 37 | 
When the concave part is a-top, it is called an Inverted Ta- 


See Tab. Archit. fig. 7. ; | 
The Talon is uſually 1 by our Engliſh workmen Ogee, or 


O. G. and by others an upright or inverted Cymatium, See 
Octx. 


TALPA, in medicine and chirurgery, a tumour of the cede- 


us kind, called alſo T:/tudo. See TESTUDO. 
The Tala, and Nata, ciel ariſe about the head, as the 
conſequence of ſome venereal diſorder. | See NATTA, 
The Talpz elevate the ſkin from the pericranium, and gene- 
rally denote a foulneſs in the ſubjacent bone of the ſkull, 


TALUS, in anatomy, a bone of the foot, called alſo A/tra- 


alus. See ASTRAGALUS, and Foor. ES 
The Talus, in its upper part, has a convex head, which is 
articulated with the two fociles of the leg by ginglymus, it 
being divided by alittle finus, which receives the ſmall protu- 


berance in the middle of the ſinus of the tibia.— Without this | 


articulation, we muſt always, in going, have trode on the heel 
with our fore-foot, and os toes with the hind-foot. See 
TIBIA. | 

The fore-part of the Talus, which is alſo convex, is received 
into the ſinus of the os naviculare. See NAVICULARE. 
Below, towards the hind- part of its under- ſide, it has a pretty 
large ſinus, which receives the upper and hind-part of the os 
calcis : and towards the fore-part of the ſame ſide it has a pro- 
tuberance, which is received into the upper and fore-part of 
the ſame bone, —Betwixt this ſinus, and this protuberance, 
there is a cavity, which anſwers to another in the os calcis; 
in which is contained an oily and mucous ſort of ſubſtance, for 
moiſtening the ligaments, and facilitating the obſcure motion 
of theſe bones when we go. 


Tarus, or Tarur, in architecture, the inclination or lope 
of a work ; as of the outſide of a wall, when its thicknels is | 


diminiſhed by degrees, as it riſes in height, to make it the 
firmer, See TALL. 


TALus, in fortification.— Talus of a Baſtion, or Rampart, is 


the ſlope or diminution allowed to ſuch a work; whether it 
be of earth, or ſtone ; the better to ſupport its weight. See 
RAMPART. | 

The exterior Talus of a work, is its {lope on the ſide towards 
the country; which is always made as little as poſſible, to 
prevent the enemies ſcalado; unleſs the earth be bad, and then 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to allow a conſiderable Talus for its 


parapet, The interior Talus of a work, is its ſlope on the 
inſide, towards the place. | 


TAMARINDS, TAMARIN DI, a kind of medicinal fruit, 


of a tart agreeable taſte, brought from the Eaſt as well as 
Weſt-Indies, and called by ſome Indian Dates, and by others 
the Indian Acacia. 
The tree which yields it, called by the Indians Tamarinds, 
and the ranges Tamarindos, is not unlike our aſh, or wall- 
nut-tree ; its leaves reſemble thoſe of female fern : its flowers 
are joined eight or ten together, like thoſe of the orange-tree. 
Its fruit is in a pod the length of a finger, and the thickneſs 
of the thumb, covered at firſt with a green rind, which after- 
wards becomes brown, and contains a blackiſh acid pulp, a- 
mong which are found ſeeds reſembling lupines. It is this pulp 
alone that is brought to us, and uſed in medicine. g 
amarinds muſt be choſen big, of a jet colour, a briſk taſte, 
not too dry, and ſuch as have not been laid in the cellar, nor 
falſified with molaſſes of ſugar and vinegar. 
They are found laxative, cooling, and good to-quench thirſt, 
* * fevers they are preſcribed to moiſten, and cool the 
TAMBAC, or Tampa | 
AQUA, a mixture of gold and copper, 
which the people of Siam hold more beautiful, nd br a 
[outer value on, than gold itſelf. 
n. travellers ſpeak of it as a metal found in its peculiar 
de C. but upon what authority we do not know. The abbe 
oiſy, in his Journal of Siam, doubts whether it may 
not be the e rum, amber, of Solomon. 


© embaſſadors of Siam brought ſeveral works in Tambac to 


— K the reign of Louis XIV. which were not found ſo | 


utiful as was expected, 


Eudes de Chateauroux to examine the Talmud,and other Jewiſh 


TANG 


Ti 


TAN 


TAMBOUR, in architecture, a term applied to the Corin- 


thian and compoſite capitals, as bearing ſome reſemblance to 
a drum, which the French call Tambour.—See Tab. Archit, 
fig. 22. lit. a. See alſo CAPITAL, and CoLumn. 

Some chuſe to call it the Vaſe, and others Campana, or the 
bell. See Vass, c. | 


TaMsouR is alſo uſed for a little box of timber-work, covered 


with a cieling, within- ſide the porch of certain churches; both 
to prevent the view of perſons paſſing by, and to keep off the 
wind, Cc. by means of folding-doors, &c. 


TAMuBOUR alſo denotes a round courſe of ſtone, ſeveral where- 


of form the ſhaft of a column, not ſo high as a diameter. 


TAMPION, Tomrioxn, Tamkin, or ToMkIN X, a kind 


of plug or ſtopple, ſerving to cloſe a veſſel; particularly to 
keep down the powder in a fire-arm, c. See WADDING. 
The word is formed from the French, tampon, a bung, /lop* 
ple, &e. Some derive it from the Engliſh, rap. 
In charging a mortar, or the like, over the powder is uſually 
put a thin round piece of wood to keep the thot, ball, ſhell, 
or the like, from the gun-powder. This piece is called a 
Tampion, and by means hereof the ſhot is exploded with the 
greater vehemence. See CHARGE, Ec. 


TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped, and ground, by a tan- 


ning-mill, into a coarſe powder; to be uſed in the tanning 
or dreſſing of ſkins, See Bark, and TanxinG. 
New Tan is the moſt eſteemed ; when old and ſtale, it loſes 
a deal of its effect, which conſiſts in condenſing or cloſing 
the pores of the ſkins ;, fo that the longer the ſkins are kept 
in Tan, the greater ſtrength and firmneſs they acquire. 
In effect, not only the bark, but every part of the oak-tree, 
of what age or growth ſoever, all oaken coppice, &c. cut in 
En, makes good Tan ; as good, at leaſt, as the beſt 
ark. 

This, when got, is to be well dried in the ſun, houſed dry, 
and kept ſo. To uſe it, the greater wood may be ſhaved 
ſmall, or cleft, fit to be cut ſmall by a tanning engine for the 
purpoſe ; which done, it is well drie4 again on a kiln, and 
then ground by the mill. See MILI. Where oak is ſcarce, 
thorns ay ſupply the defect. 

ENT, in geometry, a right line, which touches a cir- 
cle, that is, meets it in ſuch manner, as that though infinitely 


produced, it would never cut the ſame ; that is, never come 


within the circumference. See CIRCLE, and Toucnins, 
Thus the line A D (Tab. Geom. fig. 50.) is a Tangent to the 
circle, in D. 

It is demonſtrated in geometry ; 1. That if a Tangent A D, 
and a ſecant AB, be bath drawn from the ſame point A; 
the ſquare of the Targent will be equal to the rectangle, under 
the whole ſecant AB, and that portion thereof AC, which 
falls without the circle. See SECANT. | | 

2. That if two Tangents AD, AE, be drawn to the ſame 
circle from the ſame point A, they will be equal to each other, 


TANGENT, in trigonometry.—A TANGENT of an arch, is a 


right line, raiſed perpendicularly on the extreme of the dia- 
meter, and continued to a point, where it is cut by a ſecant, 
that is by a line, drawn from the centre through the extre- 
mity of the arch whereof it is a Tangent. See ARCH. 

A Tangent of an Arch EA (Tab. Trigonom. fig. 1.) is a part 
of a Tangent of a circle (that is, of a right line which touches 
a circle without cutting it) intercepted between two right 
lines, drawn from the centre C, through the extremes of the 
arch E and A. 

Hence, the Tangent F E is perpendicular to the radius EC. 
And hence the Tangent FE is the Tangent of the angle ACE, 
as alſo of that ACI; ſo that two adjacent angles have only 


the ſame common Tangent. 


Co-TancenT, or TANGENT of the Complement, is the Tangent 
of an arch which is the complement of another arch to a qua- 


drant. See COMPLEMENT. | 
Thus, a Tangent of the arch A H, is the Co-tangent of the 
arch AE, or the Tangent of the complement of the arch A E. 


o find the length of the TANGENT of any arch ; the ſine of the 


arch being given : ſuppoſe the arch, AE ; the given fine, AD; 


and the Tangent required, EF. Since both the fine and Tan- 


gent are perpendicular to the radius E C, they are parallel to 


each other. Wherefore, as the coſine D C is to the fine AD, 


ſo is the whole ſine to the Tangent EF. See SixE. 


Hence, a canon of fines being had, a Canon of Tangents is ea- 
ſily conſtructed therefrom. See Canon. 


Artificial TAnGeNTs, are the logarithms of the Tangents of 


arches. See LOGARITHM. 


Line of TANGENTS, is a line uſually placed on the ſector and 


Gunter's ſcale ; the deſcription and uſes whereof, fee under 
the articles SECTOR and GUNTER's Scat. 


TANGENT of a Conic Section, as of a parabola, is a right line, 


which only touches or meets the curve in one point, and does 


not cut or enter within the curve. See Conic Section, 
Curve, &c. 


Method of TAnGENnTS, a method of determining the quantity 


of the Tangent of any algebraic curve; the equation defining 
that curve being given, 


This 


n _ ä * 


— 


This method is one of the great reſults of the Calculus Dif- 
ferentialis. See DIFFERENTIAL. 0 
Its uſe is very great in geometry; becauſe in determining the 
Tangents of curves, we determine at the ſame time the qua- 
dratures of the curvilinear ſpaces: on which account it well de- 
ſerves to be here particularly inſiſted on. See QUADRATURE, 
and SUB-TANGENT. 
To find the SUB-TANGENT in any Algebraic Curve. Let the ſe- 
miordinate p m be infinitely. near another PM (Tab. Anal. fig. 
13.) then will P p be the differential of the abſciſs ; and let- 
ting fall the perpendicular MRP p; Rm will be the dif- 
ferential of the ſemiordinate. Draw, therefore, the Tangent 
TM : the infinitely little arch M m, will not differ from a 
right line; and therefore Mm R will be a right-lined, right- 
angled triangle, uſually called the Characteriſtic Triangle of 
the Curve, in regard curve lines are diſtinguiſhed from each 
other hereby. See CHARACTERISTIC. 
Now, by reaſon of the paralleliſm of the right lines PM and 
pm; the angle MmMR=T'M P. Wherefore the triangle 
MmR is fimilar to the triangle TMP. Let therefore 
A P=sx, P M=y, then will P p= MRA x, and Rm. 
Conſequently, 

Rem: ME::FMFLI 

dy : dx 3; 5 ) ex 

dy 

Tf, then, from the given equation of any curve, you ſubſti- 
tute the value of dx toydx: dy, in the general expreſſion 
of the Sub-tangent, PT; the differential quantities will va- 
niſh, and the value of the Sub-tangent come out in common 
quantities; whence the Tangent itſelf is eaſily determined. 
This we ſhall illuſtrate in a few examples: 


1 The equation defining the common parabola, is, 
a. x=y* 


Hence, adx=2ydy 


dx=2ydy:a 
P T=ydx: dy=2y* dy: ady=29* : a=20ax:0=2 x. 
That is, the Sub-tangent is double the abſciſs. 
2 The equation defining a circle is, 
ax—=Xx=yy 


adx—2xdx=2ydy 


dx=2ydy:(a—2x) 


PT=dx: ydy=2y* dy: (a- 2 K) dy=2y* : (a=2x)= 


(2ax—2xx): (a—2x) =(ax—xx): (z 4-4) that is, 
PC:PBiiAF+PT, 
Therefore A T =(ax—xx) : (4 a—x)—x=(a x—x x#— 
LaxÞ+xx): (CA) Ax: (4a—x)thatis,P C:PA:: 
CA: AI. 
3 The equation defining an ellipſis, is; 
ay =abx—b x 

Hence, 2a4ydy=abdx—2bxdvx 

2aydy: (ab—2bx)=ds 


PT=9dx:dy=2ay : (ab—2bx)=(2abx—2bx) 
tab —2bx)=(2ax—2ax): (a—2 x) that is, as the 
diſtance of the ſemiordinate from the centre, is to the half axis, 
ſo is the abſciſs, to the portion of the Sub-tangent intercepted 
between the vertex of the ellipſis and the Tangent. 

Laſtly, for all algebraic curves, the equation being, 

ay m UN TSA d O 6 


mM a y"—1d y+n b I Ac al—1d x+rcy—1x dy=0 


nbx—1dx+ſcy ſ—1dx=—may"—1dy—r cy—1aſdy] 


dx=—may"—1 dy—rcy—1xidy 
| nbx"\—1+ſcy aloe T.. 
P T= d x -m a yr c y af 


dy nbx\ —1+ſcya—1] 


Suppoſe, e. gr. 3 —ax=0; then by comparing with the 
general formula, 


a9 =F#" bx =—ax 


2815882 b = — 4. 1 1 
ef af:=0 Fr 
£=05r=0, /=0 
Theſe values being ſubſtituted in the moſt general formula of 
the Sub-tangent, we have the Sub-tangent of the parabola of the 
firſt kind, (— 2. 1) — O0. o: (I>ax1I—ITO. 
OY x) =—295* :a=25* : 4. | 
Suppoſe y3 — #3 'ax y=o0, then will 
a yn —g h * = — x3 


4 = m 3B = 3 
cyral=—axy f=0 


| c=—ar=1 ſ=1 
Theſe values being ſubſtituted in the general formula of the 
Sub-tangent, we have the Sub-tangent of the curve, whoſe 


equation is given, PT =(—3.1p—1.—ayx):(3:1 
—1 * — ITI. - 42% — 1) = (—-35% +ays) 2 ( — | 
i 


I 


T AN 


z8%—ay)=(3y —axy):(3x+ay.) Confequers. 
AT=(3yu—axy):(3x* Fag)—x= (35 7 pl 
3 —a xy): (3 - Fay)=(3axy—2axy): 3 a 
The value of y -, that is, axy: (3 x* + ay) bein 0 
ſtituted from the equation to the curve. E lub 
In the Philoſophical Tran ſactions, we have the ſollow ino 
thod of drawing Tangents to all geometrical curves * 
any labour, or calculation, by M. Sluſius. ama 
Suppoſe a curve, as D Q (fig. 14.) whoſe points are all rege 
able to any right line given, as E A B, whether that "= 
be the diameter or not; or whether there be more gi 
lines than one, provided their powers do but come into th 
equation. In all his equations he puts v for the line DA ” 
for B A; and for E B, and the other given lines, he puts 0 ; 
Sc. that is, always conſonants. ts 
Then, ſuppoſing D C to be drawn touchin 
and meeting with E B produced in C; he c 
CA, by the name of 4. 

To find which, he gives this general method: 1. Reject gy 
of the equation all members, which have not either + 
in them; then put all thoſe that have y, on one fide ; and all 
thoſe which have v, on the other ; with their ſigns + or — 
and the latter, for diſtinction and eaſe ſake, he calls the right, 
the former, the left ſide. 2. On the right ſide, let there be 
prefixed to each member, the exponent of the power, which 
v hath there; or, which is all one, let that exponent be mul- 
tiplied into all the members. 3. Let the ſame be done 6 
on the left ſide, multiplying each member there by the power 
of the exponent of y. Adding this moreover, that one y muſt 
in each part, be changed into a. This done, the equation 
thus reformed, will ſhew the method of drawing the require 
Tangent to the point D; for, that being given; as allo), 
and the other quantities expreſſed by conſonants, 4 cannot 
be unknown, Suppoſe an equation b y—y y=v v, in which 
EB is called 5; B Ay, D Arg, and let a, or AC be re- 
quired ſo as to find the point C, from whence C beine 
drawn, ſhall be a true Tangent to that curve Q ia D. In 
this example, nothing is to be rejected out of the equation, 


right line 
ven right 


Z the curve in D, 
alls the ſought line 


or y 


" becauſe y or v are in each member: it is alſo diſpoſed, as te- 


quired by the rule 1; to each part therefore, there mult be 
prefixed the exponent of the powers of y or v, as in rule 2; 
and on the left fide, let one y be changed into a, and then the 
equation will be in this form, ba—2ya=2vv, which 
: 29 9 
equation reduced, gives eaſily the value of a —— = A C, 
b—2y 

And ſo the point C is found, from whence the Tangent DC 
may be drawn, 

To determine which way the Tangent is to be drawn, whether 
towards B or E, he directs to conſider the numerator and de- 
nominator of the fraction. For, 1. If in both parts of the 
fraction, all the ſigns are affirmative z or if the affirmative ones 
are more in number; then the Tangent is to run towards B. 
2. If the affirmative quantities are greater than the negative 
in the numerator, but equel to them in the denominator, the 
right.line drawn through D, and touching the curve in that 
point, will be parallel to AB: for in this caſe, à is of an in- 
finite length. 3. If in both parts of the fraction, the affr- 
mative quantities are leſs than the negative, changing all the 


ſigns, the Tangent muſt be drawn now alſo towards B: for 
this caſe, after the change, comes to be the ſame as the fil. 


4. If the affirmative quantities are greater than the negative 
in the denominator, but in the numerator are leſs, or 7! 
verſa, then changing the ſigns in that part of the fraction where 
they are leſs, the Tangent muſt be drawn a contrary Way 3 
that is, A C muſt be taken towards E. 5. But whenever the 
affirmative and negative quantities are equal in the numerator, 
let them be how they will in the denominator, @ will vani 
into nothing: and, conſequently, the Tangent is either AD i- 
ſelf, or E A, or parallel thereto; as will eaſily be found by the 
data, This he gives plain examples of, in reference to the 
circle; thus: let there be a ſemicircle, whoſe diameter is EB; 
in which there is given any point; as D, (fig. 15.) from 
which the perpendicular D A is let fall to the diameter. Let 
DA=v, BA=y, BE=b then the equation will be by 
Y uu, and drawing the Tangent DC, we have A C, or 
2 VU 
a = ——, Now, if 5 be greater than 25, the Tangent mul: 
b—2y Ws 
be drawn towards B; if leſs, towards E; if it be equal to 5 
it will be parallel to EB, as was ſaid in the firſt, ſecond, a 
fourth rules. | T 
Let there be another ſemicircle inverted ; as ND P, (fg 5 
the points of whoſe periphery are referred to the right line * 
parallel and S to the diameter. Let N be called d; an , 
things elſe as before; then the equation will be þy—J 7 =o 
+ vv—2dv; which being managed according to his rules, 


299 24 u Is 
you have a = ——————. Now, ſince v here is ſuppoſes 


b — 29 


to be always leſs than 4; if i be greater than 235 then the | 


. 2 : ! 
Tangent muſt be drawn towards E; if equal, it will be uſt be 
to BE; if leſs, changing all the ſigns, the Tangent m 


t, 
drawn towards B, as by rules fourth, fifth, and third. But 


there 


f 


DC 


ther 
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d be 
drawn, or at leaſt EB woul 
f 2 equal to the diameter. Let there * 
. r ſemicircle, whoſe diameter N B (fig. 17 ) 1 
2 c to EB, and to which its points are ſuppo e's go 
2 11 N B be called b, and all things elſe as above ; the 
er'd. | 


53 —2 VU 


. If, 


f — da = 
equation will be y = u , an wy 
rawn to- 
reater than 2 v, the Tangent mult. ' 

a 5 if deter, towards E, if equal, D A will be the Tan 
gent, as by rules N 4» 0d 5» l. 2 meibed of finding the 

Method of TANGENTS, 15 2 me 0 x 3 

or the conſtruction, of any curve 3 from the Tan- 
determination depends on the 


gent, 
Irverſe 

equation, 

— or any other line whoſe 

Tangent, given. 

This method is one of the 


| CALCULUS. i ; 
ane io e ſhall give in what follows. The differential 


being delivered 
the Tangent, Sub-tangent, &c 
—_— article - if you make the given 1 _ » 
the differential expreſſion, and either ſum up = ifferenti 
equation, or, if that cannot be, conſtruct it, the curve re- 
quired, is had. For example: : 
| hoſe Sub-tangent = 290% 

1* To find the curve line, w e rig} STR 

gub-tangent of an algebraic line id 4) 
Since the 94 5 f 


aydsz=2y dy 
 adx=2ydy 
a x—=y* 


The curve ſought, therefore, is a parabola ; whoſe conſtruc- 
tion is ſhewn under the article PAR ABOLA. 


2* To find the curve, whoſe Sub-tangent is a third proportional 
io r—x and y. 
Since &: My: 14 
dy 
r—x:jxdy:dx 
rd x—xdx=ydy 


We have 


1 * - 2 * 2 y 


27 x—X X=)* 
The curve ſought therefore, is a circle. 
3 To find a line wherein the Sub-tangent is equal to the ſemi- 
ordinate, CG 


Since. -: ©: vd x: d y=y 


yd x=ydy 
4x 


229 

Hence it appears, that the line ſought, is a right line, which 
reſpects the cathetus of an equicrural triangle, as an axis or 
the hypotheneuſe of an equicrural, rectangled triangle. If & 
had been taken for the arch of a circle, the ſought line had 
been a cycloid. See CycLoip. 

TANGERE—Neli me TaNGERE. See NoL1, 

TANGIBLE. See the article TAcT ILE. 8 

TANISTRY, TanisTRIA, an ancient municipal law, or 
tenure, which allotted the inheritance of lands, caſtles, &c. 
held by this tenure, to the oldeſt and moſt worthy and capa- 
ble perſon of the deceaſed's name and blood ; without any re- 
gard to proximity #,—This, in reality, was giving it to the 
ſtrongeſt; which naturally occaſioned bloody wars in fami- 
lies: for which reaſon it was aboliſhed under K. James I. 


* Sir John Davis deſcribes it thus; Quant aſcun perſon 22 
ſeifie des aſcuns caſtles, manors, terresou tenements del nature 
tenure de taniftry ; que dungues meſmes les caſtles, &C. doent de- 


Seender, & de temps dont memory ne court ont uſe de deſcender, | 


Seniori & digniſſimo viro ſanguinis & cognominis de tie/ perſon, &c. 
TANNED Hide. See the article Hips. | 
TANNING, the preparing of ſkins or hides in a pit, with 

Tan and water, after having firſt taken off the hair, by ſteep- 
ing them in lime-water. See Tan, SKIN, HIpE, &c. 
Method of TaxxixG cows, calves, and horſe-hides—The ſkin 

being flead off the carcaſs, if it is intended to be kept, it is 
ſalted with ſea falt and allum, or with a kind of faltpetre, 
called natron ; if it is not for keeping, the ſalting is ſaved, as 
being of no uſe, but to prevent the hide from corrupting be- 


fore it can be conv . tl . 1 N 
Whether the hid e eee 


with taking off 


mY the horns, the ears, and the tail; after which 
it is thrown int 


woe o a running water for about 30 hours, to waſh 
—þ e blood, and other impurities adhering to the inſide. 

— done, it is laid over-night in a lime- pit, already uſed; 
ky ence it is taken, and left to drain three or four days on the 
— Le of the pit. 

* 1 and ſlighteſt preparation over, it is returned into a 

"Ng lime pit for two days, then taken out for four more; and 


us for 6 weeks alternate] . . 
Vol. II. Ne, 3 out and put int Wie A week. 


great reſults of the new Calculus | 


e have been ſalted or not, the Tanner begins | 


T A 1 of 


At the ſix weeks end, it is put into a freſh pit, where it con- 
tinues eight days, and is taken out for ſo many; and this al- 
ternately for a mu or eighteen months, according to the 
ſtrength of the leather, or the weather : for in great heats, 
they put in freſh lime twice a week; and in froſt they ſome- 
times do not touch them for three months. Every freſh 
lime-pit they throw them into, is ſtronger and ſtronger, 
At four, five, or fix weeks ends the Tanner ſcrapes off the 
hair on a wooden leg, or horſe, with a'kind of knife for that 
purpoſe. And aſter a year or eighteen months, when the hair 
is perfectly gone, he carries it to a river to waſh, pares off 
the fleſh on the leg with a kind of cutting-knife, and rubs it 
briſkly with a kind of whet-ſtone, to take off any remains of 
fleſh or filth on the ſide of the hair. | 
The ſkin is now put into Tan; that is, covered over with 
Tan, as it is ſtretched in the pit, and water let in upon it : if 
the ſkin be ftrong, five coverings of Tan will be required ; 
for weaker, three or four may ſuffice. When the ſkin has not 
been kept long enough in lime, or the Tan-p:t, upon cleaving 
it in the middle, is ſeen a whitiſh ſtreak, called the horn, or 
crudity of the ſkin; and it is this is the reaſon why the ſoals 
of ſhoes, boots, &c. ſtretch ſo eaſily, and take water. 
When the hides are ſufficiently tanned, they are taken out of 
the pit, to be dried, by hanging in the air: then the tan is 
cleaned off them, and they are put in a place ncither too dry, 
nor too moiſt ; they are well ſtretched over one another, with 
weights a- top, to keep them tight and ſtraight ; and in this 
condition are ſold, under the denomination of bend leather, 
This is the method of tanning bullocks or oxes hides, 
Cows, calves, and horſes ſkins are tanned much after the ſame 
manner as thoſe of oxen, except that the former are only 
kept four months in the lime-pit ; and that before they be put 
in the fan, there is a preparation required, thus: cold water is 
poured into a wooden fat or tub, wherein the ſkins are put, 
which are kept ſtirring while ſome other water is warming in a 
kettle; and as ſoon as that water is a little more than luke- 
warm, it is poured gently into the fat, and upon this is caſt a 
baſket of tan; during which time, the ſkins are {till kept 
turning, that the water and tan may not ſcorch them. 
After an hour, they are taken out, and caſt for a day in cold 
water, then returned into the former fat, and the ſame water 
they had been in before; and here they are left eight days; 
which expired, they are put in the fan- pit, and three cover- 
ings of tan given them, the firſt of which laſts five weeks, 
the ſecond ſix, and the third two months. 
The reſt of the proceſs is in all reſpects the ſame as that above 
delivered. In ſome countries, as in Champagne, &c. the 
Tanners give the firſt preparation with barley inſtead of 
lime. | ' 
TANTAMOUNT, ſomething that amounts to, or is equi- 
_ _ valent to ſome other. See EulVALEN Tr. 
TANTUM decies. See the article DE CIES. 
TAP, among hunters :—a hare is ſaid to tap, or beat, when 
ſhe makes a particular noiſe at rutting- time. See Rur. 
TAPASSANT, among hunters, denotes lurking or ſquatting. 
Hence alſo, to tappy, is to lie hid, as a deer may do. 
TAPER, TArEAING, is underſtood of a piece of timber, 
or the like, when broad at one end, and gradually diminiſh- 
ing to the other ;—as is the caſe in pyramids, cones, &c, 
See PYRAMID. 
To meaſure taper Timber, c. See the articles TIMBER, 
SLIDING-Rule, Cc. | 
TAPER-BORED, is applied to a piece of ordnance, when it is 
wider at the mouth than towards the breech. See OrDp- 
NANCE. | 
TaPER, alſo denotes a kind of tall wax candle, placed in a 
candleſtick, and burnt at funeral proceſſions, and in other 
church-ſolemnities. See CANDLE. | 
Tapers are made of different ſizes : in ſome places, as Italy, 
Sc. they are cylindrical; but in moſt other countries, as 
England, France, &c. they are conical, or taper, whence, 
poſſibly, the name: unleſs we rather chuſe to derive taper in 
the adjective ſenſe from the ſubſtantive Taper, in the Saxon, 
'Tapep, or Tapop, cereus, a wax candle. 
Both kinds are pierced at bottom, for a pin in the candleſtick 
to enter. See CANDLE. 
The uſe of lights in religious ceremonies, is of a long ſtand- 
ing: the ancients, we know, uſed flambeaux in their ſacri- 
fices, and particularly in the myſteries of Ceres; and they 
had Tapers placed before the ſtatues of their Gods. 
Some ſuppoſe, that it was in imitation of this heathen cere- | 
mony, that lights were firſt introduced into the Chriſtian 
church ; others take it, that the Chriſtians borrowed the prac- 
tice from the Jews : but recourſe need not be had to the one 
or the other. | 
Doubtleſs, as in the firſt days of Chriſtianity they had their 
meetings in obſcure ſubterraneous vaults, there was a neceſ- 
ſity for Tapers, &c. and there was even occaſion for them after 
they had the liberty of building churches; thoſe being con- 
trived in ſuch manner, as only to receive very little light, that 
2 might inſpire the greater awe and reſpect by the ob- 


12 C ; | This 


— — — 


TAP 


This original of Tapers in churches is the moſt natural; but 
it is now a long time ſince the uſe of Tapers, which neceſſity 
at firſt introduced, is become a mere ceremony. St. Paulinus, 
who lived at the beginning of the fifth century, obſerves that 
the Chriſtians of his days were ſo fond of Tapers, that they 
even painted them in their churches. ; 
There are two ways of making TAPERS: the firſt with the 
ladle, the ſecond by hand. 

In the firſt, after the wicks (which are uſually half cotton, 
half flax) have been well twiſted, and cut of the due length; 


a dozen of them are hung, at equal diſtances, around an iron | 


hoop, directly over a large copper baſon full of melted wax. 
Then taking an iron ladle-full of the wax, they pour it gently 
over the wicks, a little below the tops thereof, one after an- 
other ; ſo that the wax running down them, they become 
quite covered therewith, and the ſurplus returns into the baſon, 
under which is a pan of coals to keep it in fuſion. 


Thus they continue to caſt on more and more wax for ten 


or twelve times, till the Tapers be brought to the required 
dimenſions. The firſt caſt only ſoaks the wick, the ſecond be- 
gins to cover it, anl the reſt give it the form and thickneſs; in 
order to which, they take care that every caſt, after the fourth, 
be made lower and lower below the wicks, to make them taper. 
The Tapers thus formed, are laid, while yet hot, one againſt 
another, in a feather-bed folded double to preſerve them ſoft ; 
and taken out thence, one after another, to be rolled on a 


long ſmooth table, with an oblong inſtrument of box, po- 1 


liſhed at bottom, and furniſhed with a handle above. 


The Taper thus rolled and poliſhed, a piece of its big end is 


cut off, and a conical hole bored therein, with a boxen in- 
ſtrument, into which the pin, or point of the candleſtick is 
to be received. | 
While the broach is yet in the hole, they uſe to ftamp the 
maker's name, and the weight of the Taper, with a boxen 
ruler, whereon proper n an are cut. The Taper is then 
hung up to dry, and harden ; after which it is fit for uſe. 


Making of TarERS by hand. The wicks being diſpoſed, as in | 


the former manner, they begin to ſoften the wax by working 


it in hot water, in a narrow, deep copper veſſel. They then 
take a quantity of this wax out with the hand, and apply it 


gradually on the wick, which is faſtened to a hook in the 
wall by the end oppoſite to the wick: ſo that they begin to 


form the Taper by the big end; and proceed, ſtill leſſening | 


the thickneſs, to the neck or collet. 


The reſt is performed after the fame manner as in Tapers made | 


with the ladle, except that they do not lay them in the feather- 
bed, but roll them on the table as faſt as formed. | 
Two things there are to be obſerved in the two kinds of Ta- 


pers e the firſt, that in the whole proceſs of Tapers with the 


ladle, they uſe water to moiſten the table, and other inſtru- 
ments uſed therein, that the wax may not ſtick ; and that in 
the other, they uſe oil of olives or lard for the ſame end. 
Paſchal T ayER, among the Romaniſts, is a large Taper, whereon 
the deacon applies five bits of frankincenſe, in holes made for 
the purpoſe, in form of a croſs ; and which he lights with new 
fire in the ceremony of Eaſter Saturday. 
The Pontifical makes pope Zoſimus the author of this uſage ; 


Prudentius to prove it. That pope he ſuppoſes to have only 


eſtabliſhed the uſe thereof in pariſh churches; which, till then, | 


had been reſtrained to the greater churches. 
F. Papebroch explains the origin of the paſchal Taper more di- 


ſtinctly in his Conatus Chranico-Hiſtoricus, &c. It ſeems, | 


though the council of Nice regulated the day whereon Eaſter 
was to be celebrated, it laid it on the patriarch of Alexandria 
to make a yearly canon thereof, and to ſend it to the pope. | 
As all the other moveable feaſts were to be regulated by that | 
of Eaſter, a catalogue of them was made every year, and 
wrote on a Taper, Cereus, which was bleſſed in the church 
with much ſolemnity. | | | 
This Taper, according to the abbot Chaſtelain, was not a wax 

candle, made to be burnt: it had no wick: nor was it any 
thing more than a kind of column of wax, made on purpoſe | 
to write the liſt of moveable feaſts on, and which would ſuf- | 
fice to hold it for the ſpace of a year. 


For among the ancients, when any thing was to be wrote to | 


laft for ever, they engraved it on marble or ſteel ; when it 


was to laſt a long while, they wrote it on Egyptian paper ; and 
when it was only to laſt a ſhort time, they contented them- 
ſelves to write it on wax. In proceſs of time, they came to| 
write the liſt of moveable feaſts on paper, but they ſtill faſtened 
it to the paſchal Taper; which practice is obſerved to this day 
at Notre-Dame in Rouen, and throughout the order of Cluny. 
—ouch is the original of the benediction of the paſchal Taper. 
TAPESTRY, or TarisTRy, a curious kind of manufac- 
ture, ſerving to adorn a chamber, or other apartment, by 
hanging, or lining the walls thereof. | 
Some ule Tape/try as a general name for all kinds of hangings, 
whether woven, or wrought with the needle ; and whether 
ſilken, woollen, linnen, leathern or of paper; (in which they are 
countenanced by the etymology of the word, formed from the 


French tapifſer, to line, of the Latin tapes, a cover of a bed, | 


Manufacture of TaptsTRY of the high Warp, ——The loom 


TAP: 


Sc.) But in the common uſe of our lang a 
now appropriated to a kind of woven — f 2 * is 
ſilk, frequently raiſed and enriched with gold an olf and 


Cc, 


The invention of Tapeſtry ſeems to have come from the Le 


vant ; and what makes this the more probable is, that fo 

the workmen concerned herein, were called, at leaſt in 2 
Sarazins, or Sarazinois. rance, 
It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Flemiſh 
firſt that excelled therein, might bring the art with them from 


ſome of the croiſades, or expeditions againſt th 
See CROISADE. : F Larne 


Be this as it will, it is certain thoſe two nations, particu] 
the Engliſh, were the firſt who ſet on foot this noble and arly 
manufacture in Europe; now one of the fineſt or py 
palaces, baſilicæ, churches, &c. 
Hence, if they be not allowed the inventors, they have 
leaſt, the glory of being the reſtorers of ſo curious and aq : 
rable an art, as gives a kind of life to woolls and filks "aa 
reſpect inferior to the paintings of the beſt maſters. * M 
It was late before the French applied themſelves to Tapeſtry. 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of that kind, was under Henry Iv. 
the year 1607, in the Fauxbourg, S. Michael. But this fel 
with the death of that prince. Under Lewis XIV. the mz. 
nufacture was retrieved by the care and addreſs of the prey 
M. Colbert, to whom the eſtabliſhment of the Gobelin is 
owing, a royal Tapeſtry manufacture, which has produce 
works in this kind ſcarce inferior to the fineſt Engliſh or Flc. 
miſh Tapeſtry, either with regard to the defign, the colour, 
or the ſtrength. See GortLiins. 
Ihe Tapeſtry-men diſtinguiſh two kinds of work, viz, Tapeſtry 
of the high, and the low warp ; though the difference is rather 
in the manner of working, than in the work itſelf, which 
in effect, the ſame in both; only the looms, and conſequent 
the warps, are differently ſituate : thoſe of the low warp being 
placed flat, and parallel to the horizon; and thoſe, on the 
contrary, of the high warp, erected perpendicularly, _ 
Ihe Engliſh anciently excelled all the world in their Tapi 
of the high warp ; and they ſtill retain their former reputation, 
though with ſome little change: their /ow warps are ſtill ad- 
mired; but as for the high ones, they are quite laid aſide in our 
nation. See COMMERCE, WooLLEx Manufatture, &c. 
The French have three conſiderable Tape/try manuſactures be- 
ſides that of the Gobelins; the firſt at Aubuſſon in Auvergne, the 
ſecond at Felletin in the Upper Marche, and the third at Beauvois: 
they were all equally eſtabliſhed for the high and the low warp, 
but have all laid aſide the former, excepting the Gobelins. 
There are admirable low warps in Flanders, generally exceed- 
ing thoſe of France ; the chief, and almoſt only Flemiſh ma- 
nufactories, are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Oudenard, Lille, 
Tournay, Bruges, and Valenciennes. 
At Bruſſels and Antwerp they ſucceed both in human figures, 
in animals, and landſkips; and that both with reſpect of the 
deſigning, and the workmanſhip. At Oudenard their land- 
ſkips and animals are good, but their human figures naught. 


landſkips, Aubuſſon in figures, and Beauvois in both. 


and half, Paris meaſure. 

The manufacture of Tapeſtry of each kind, is too curious to 
be here paſſed over, without a ſhort deſcription.—We ſhall 
give each under its ſeparate article. 


whereon it is wrought, is placed perpendicularly : it conſiſtʒ 
of four principal pieces; two long planks or cheeks of wood, 
and two thick rollers or beams. The planks are ſet upright, 
and the beams acroſs them, one a-top, and the other at bot- 
tom, a foot diſtance from the ground. They have each their 
trunnions, by which they are ſuſpended on the planks, and 
are turned with bars. In each roller is a groove, from one 
end to the other, capable of containing a long round piece of 
wood, faſtened therein with hooks. Its uſe is to tie the ends 
of the warp to. The warp, which is a kind of worſted, or 
twiſted woollen thread, is wound on the upper roller; 4 
the work, as faſt as wove, is wound on the lower. _ 
Within-ſide the planks, which are ſeven or eight foot high, 
fourteen or fifteen inches broad, and three or four thick, at 
holes pierced from top to bottom, in which are put thick pieces 
of iron, with hooks at one end, ſerving to ſuſtain the coat 
ſtave : theſe pieces of iron have alſo holes pierced ; by partes 
a pin in which, the ſtave is drawn nearer, or ſet farther Y 
and thus the coats, or threads, are ſtretched or looſened à 
pleaſure. The eoat- ſtavę is about three inches diameter, 2 
runs all the length of the loom: on this are fixed the coa 4 
or threads, which makes the threads of the warp croß wr 
other. It has much the ſame effect here, as the rg, 
and treddles have in the common looms. The coats ru - ow 
threads faſtened to each thread of the warp, with a _ - 
ing-knot, which forms a ſort of marſh, or ring. They ſerve 


preſenting figures of men, animals, landſkips, > llver, te. 


» Who were the 


namenty of 


Liſle, and the other cities named, come behind Oudenard. 


E: The French manufacture of Felletin does tolerably well in 
but Baronius will have it more ancient, and quotes a hymn of | 


The uſual widths of Tapeſtries, are from two ells to three els 


e of | und. with 
keep the warp open, for the paſlage of broaches wou | 
filks, woollens, or other matters uſed in the piece of Tous 


«„ we — we; 
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L le, there are a number of little ticks, of different lengths, with ſtrings, by which the deſign is brought nearer the warp. 
1 all about an inch diameter, which the workman keeps by | See DEs1GN. | 
lian in baſkets, to ſerve to make the threads of the warp croſs | | The loom being mounted, there are two inſtruments uſed in 

. f ther, by paſſing them a-croſs : and that the threads thus | working of it, viz. the reed, and the flute. The flute does 

= nd _ retain their proper ſituation, a packthread is run | the office of the weavers ſhuttle : it is made of a hard, po- 

* ray above the ſtick. liſhed wood, three or four lines thick at the ends, and ſome- 

2 m thus formed, and mounted with its warp, the firſt | what more in the middle, and three or four inches long. On 

1 2 workman does, is to draw, on the threads of this] it are wound the ſilks, or other matters to be uſed as the woof 

A the principal lines and ſtrokes of the deſign to be repre- of the Tapeſtry. The comb or reed is of wood, or ivory; it 

22 on 5 piece of Tapeſtry ; which is done by applying car- has uſually teeth on both ſides; it is about an inch thick in 

= made from the painting he intends to copy, to the ſide | the middle, but diminiſhes each way to the extremity of the 

21 to be the wrong ſide of the piece; and then with a] teeth: it ſerves to beat the threads of the woof cloſe to each 

black · lead pencil following and tracing out the contours there -¶ other, as faſt as the workman has paſſed and placed them with | 

of on the thread of the right ſide; ſo that the ſtrokes appear | his flute among the threads of the warp. 1 

ally both before and behind. As to the original deſign the | The workman is ſeated on a bench before the loom, with his | 

—_ 4 to be finiſhed by, it is hung, up behind the workman, | breaſt againſt the beam, only a cuſhion or pillow between if 

and wound on a long ſtaff; from which a piece Is unrolled | them; and in this poſture, ſeparating, with his fingers,. the j 

from time to time, as the work proceeds. threads of the warp, that he may ſee the deſign underneath, 1 

Beſides the loom, c. here deſcribed, there are three other and taking a flute, mounted with the proper colour, he paſſes j 

rincipal inſtruments required for working the ſilk, or wooll | it among the threads, after having raiſed or lowered them, | 
ef the woof within the threads of the warp. Theſe are a by means of the treddles moving the ſpring-ſtaves and coats. 

broach, a reed, and an iron needle. _ | Laſtly, to preſs and cloſe the threads of the {ilk or yarn, c. 

The broach is of hard wood, 7 or 8 inches long, and two- thus placed, he ſtrikes each courſe (i. e. what the flute leaves 

thirds of an inch thick, ending in a point, with a little handle, in its paſſing and coming back again) with the reed. 

It ſerves as a ſhuttle, the ſilks, woollens, gold or filver, to be What is very remarkable in the manufacture of the low warp 

uſed in the work, being wound on it. The reed or comb is | and which is common to it with the high, is, that it is all 

alſo of wood, eight or nine inches long, and an inch thick at wrought on the wrong ſide ; ſo that the workman cannot ſee 
the back ; whence it uſually grows le and leſs, to the extre- the right ſide of his Tapeſtry, till the piece be finiſhed and 
mity of the teeth, which are more or leſs a-part, according to | taken off the loom. | 

the greater or leſs degree of fineneſs of the intended work. TAPIS. See Tuxica. 8 

Laſtly, the needle is in form of a common needle, only big- | TAPPING, the act of piercing a hole in a veſſel, and apply- 

ger and longer. Its uſe is to preſs cloſe the wooll and filks, | ing a tube, or cannula in the aperture, for the commodious 

when there is any line or colour that does not fit well. drawing off the liquors contained therein. 

All things being prepared for the work, and the workman TaPrins, in agriculture, is the making an inciſion in the bark 

ready to begin, he places himſelf on the wrong ſide the piece, of a tree, and letting out the juice. See BARk. | 

with his back towards the deſign ; ſo that he works, as it To tap a tree at the root, is to open it round about the root. (4 

were, blindfold, ſeeing nothing of what he does, and being | See TREE, Roor, &c, | | 

obliged to quit his poſt, and go to the other fide the loom, | Ratray, the learned Scot, affirms that he has found by expe- 

whenever he would view and examine the piece, to correct it | rument, that the liquor which may be drawn from the birch in | f 

with his preſſing-needle. the ſpring-time, is equal to the whole weight of the tree, | i 

To put any ſilk, &c. in the warp, he firſt turns, and looks at branches, roots and all together. [ 

his deſign : then taking a broach full of the proper colour, he In the tapping of trees, the juice certainly aſcends from the 

places it among the threads of the warp, which he brings a- root, and after it is concocted and affimilated in the branches, | 
croſs each other with his fingers, by means of the coats or & c. deſcends like a liquor in an alembic, to the orifice or 
threads faſtened to the ſtaff: this he repeats every time he is] inciſion where it iſſues out. 
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to change his colour. One of the moſt effectual ways of tapping, ſo as to obtain the | 
The filk or wooll being placed, he beats it with his reed or | greateſt ſtore of ſap in the ſhorteſt time, is, not only to pierce i} 
comb; and when he has thus wrought in ſeveral rows over | the bark, nor yet to cut the body of the tree almoſt to the . 


each other, he goes to ſee the effect they have; in order to] pith, with a chiſſel (as ſome have directed) but quite through | 
reform the contours with his needle, if there be occaſion. all the circles, and the inner rind itſelf, on both fides the f 
As the work advances they roll it up on the lower beam, and | pith; —_— only the outermoſt circle, and the bark on the 1 
unroll as much warp from the upper beam, as ſuffices them] north-eaſt ſide unpierced. / 
to continue the piece: the like they do of the deſign behind | But this hole is to be bored floping upwards, as large as the -þ 
them. When the pieces are wide, ſeveral workmen may be] largeſt augre you can get will make; and that alſo through | 


employed at once. and under a large arm, near the ground. So will it not need 
We have but two things to add: the firſt, that this high warp | any ſtone to keep open the orifice, nor tap to direct the ſap { 
Tapeſtry goes on much more flowly than the low warp, and] into the receiver. | i 


takes almoſt double the time and trouble. The ſecond, that | This way, the tree will, in ſhort time, afford liquor enough | 
all the difference the eye can obſerve between the two kinds | to brew withal ; and with ſome of this ſweet ſap, one buſhel i 


conſiſts in this, that in the low warp there is a red fillet, about! of malt will make as good ale as four buſhel of malt with or- j 
to bottom; which is wanting in the high warp. being very ſweet and wholeſome. | | 
Manufacture of TapEsTRY of the low warp.—The loom or | To vs bor the Sap for brewing, —Infſolate it by a conſtant expo- 
frame whereon the low warp is wrought, is much like that of | ſure to the ſun in glaſſes or other veſſels, till the reft be ga- 
the weavers: the principal parts thereof are two ſtrong pieces | thered and ready; otherwiſe it will contract an acidity : when 
of wood forming the ſides of the loom, and bearing a beam | you have enough, put into it as much very thin cut, and hard 


or roller at each end: they are ſuſtained at bottom with other | toaſted rye-bread, as will ſerve to ferment it; and when it 
ſtrong pieces of wood, in manner of treſtles ; and, to keep | works, take out the bread, and bottle up the liquor. A few 
them the firmer, are likewiſe faſtened to the floor with a kind | cloves in each veſſel that receives the ſap, as it oozes from 
of buttreſles, which prevent any ſhaking, though there are | the tree, will certainly preſerve it a twelve-month. Dr. i 
ſometimes four or five workmen leaning on the fore-beam at | Tonge in the Philoſophical Tranſact ions. | 4 
once. | TarPyPING, in chirurgery. See the articles PARACENTESIS, | 
The rollers have each their trunnions, by which they are ſu- | Drorsy, &c. 2 
ſtained : they are turned by large iron pins, three foot long. | Tar-roo. See the article TAT-T OO. 1 
Along each beam runs a groove, wherein is placed the wich, a T AR, or Tar, a groſs, pitchy liquor, iſſuing from the trunks | | 
piece of wood of above two inches diameter, and almoſt the | of old pines, or firrs. See PIT cn. | | | | 
length of the roller : this piece fills the groove entirely, and is | When theſe trees are on the turn, and only fit for burning, 4 
faſtened therein, from ſpace to ſpace, by wooden pins. To] they cut off the bark all around towards the root, and through i 
the two wiches are faſtened the two extremities of the warp, | theſe inciſions, there continues lowing, for a conſiderable time, | | 
which is wound on the further roller; and the work, as it a blackiſh liquor, which is the Tar.—When this ceaſes, it is | | 
advances, on the nearer. | a ſure indication the pine is quite dead, and only fit for the fire. | 
Acroſs the two fides, almoſt in the middle of the loom, paſſes | The chief uſe of Tar, is for the coating and caulking of | 
1 wooden bar, which ſuſtains little pieces of wood, not unlize ſhips. See CauLKinG, Cc.— Of Tar is alſo made roſin. 
he beam of a ballance : to theſe pieces are faſtened firings, | See Ros1n. 
which bear certain ſpring-ftaves, wherewith the workman, by | TARAN TISMUS, in medicine, the diſeaſe or affection of | 
means of two treddles under the loom whereon he ſets his feet, thoſe bit by the Tarantula, See TARANTULA. | [' 
Sies a motion to the coats, and makes the threads of the | The patients under this malady are denominated Tarantati. } 
warp rife and fall alternately. Each loom has more or fewer | Dr. io, in the Ph?loſophical Tranſactions, repreſents this 4 
_ ſpring· ſtaves, and each ſtaff more or fewer coats, as as an imaginary diſeaſe ; and tells us, that the Taramati, or 1 
e Tapeſtry conſiſts of more or fewer threads. See Loom. thoſe who think themſelves ſeized with it (excepting ſuch as i 


The deſign, or painting the T; pane : 
4 P's. p g the Tapęſtry- man is to follow, is 


one twelfth of an inch broad, running on each fide, from top | dinary water. Sycamore is ſaid to yield the beſt brewing ſap, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


n * : 


for particular ends feign themſelves ſo) are moſt of them young 


: the warp ; where it is ſuſtained from ſpace to ſpace wanton girls, whom the Italian writers call Donne di. ſale, who | | 


TAR 


falling, from ſome particular indiſpoſition, into melancholy | 


madneſs, perſuade themſelves, according to the vulgar preju- | 
dice, that they have been ſtung by a tarantula. 

But the evidence on the other fide the queſtion, is too ſtrong 
to be thus overturned, as will appear from the following ar- 
ticle. 

TARANTULA, or TArRENTULA, in natural hiſtory, a 
venomous inſect, whoſe bite gives name to a new diſeaſe. 
See TARANTISMUS. | 
The Tarantula is a kind of ſpider, denominated from the 
city of Tarentum, in Apulia, where it is chiefly found: it is 
about the ſize of an acorn; and is furniſhed with eight feet, 
and as many eyes; its colour various; but it is {till hairy: 
from its mouth ariſes two horns, or trunks, made a little 
crooked, with the tips exceedingly ſharp, through which it 
conveys its poiſon. | : 
Theſe horns, M. Geoffroy obſerves, are in continual motion, 
eſpecially when the animal is ſeeking for food ; whence he 
conjectures they may be a kind of moveable noſtrils. 

The Tarantula is found in ſeveral other parts of Italy, and 
even in the iſle of Corſica ; but thoſe of Apulia alone are dan- 
gerous : even theſe, when removed thence, are ſaid to become 
harmleſs : it is added, that even in Apulia, none but thoſe 
found on the plains are much to be feared ; the air being hot- 
ter there, than on the mountains. 

M. Geoffroy adds it as an opinion of ſome, that the Taran- 
zula is never venomous but in the coupling ſeaſon ; and Bag- 
livi, that it is never ſo but in the heat of ſummer, particu- 
larly in the dog-days, when, becoming enraged, it flies on 
all that paſs by. 


The bite occaſions a pain, which at firſt appears much like | 


that felt on the ſtinging of a bee, or an ant: ina few hours, 
the patient feels a numbneſs, and the part affected becomes 
marked with a little livid circle, which ſoon after riſes into a 
very painful tumour : a little longer, and he falls into a pro- 
found ſadneſs, breaths with much difficulty, his pulſe grows 
feeble, his ſenſe fails ; at length he loſes all ſenſe and motion, 
and dies, unleſs relieved. . But theſe ſymptoms come ſome- 
what differently, according to the nature of the Tarantula, 
and the diſpoſition of the patient. An averſion for black and 
blue; and, on the contrary, an affection for white, red, and 
green, are other unaccountable ſymptoms of this diſeaſe, 
All the aſſiſtance medicine has been able to diſcover by rea- 
ſoning, conſiſts in ſome chirurgical applications on the wound, 
cordials, and ſudorificks; but theſe are of little efficacy: a 
thing that avails infinitely more, is, what reaſon could never 
have thought of, muſic. See Music. 
As ſoon as the patient has loſt his ſenſe and motion, a muſi- 
cian tries ſeveral tunes on an inſtrument ; and when he has hit 
on that, the tones and modulations whereof agree to the pa- 
tient, he is immediately ſeen to make a faint motion : his fin- 
gers firſt begin to move in cadence, then his arms, then his 
legs, by degrees his whole body: at length he riſes on his 


feet, and begins to dance; his ſtrength and activity ſtill in-. 


creaſing. Some will continue the dance for ſix hours without 
intermiſſion, 
After this, he is put to bed; and when he is judged ſuffi- 
ciently recruited of his firſt dance, he is called out of bed, 
by the ſame tune, for a ſecond. 
This exerciſe is continued for ſeveral days, fix or ſeven at 
moſt ; in which time the patient finds himſelf exceedingly fa- 
tigued, and unable to dance any longer; which is the cha- 
racteriſtic of his being cured: for as long as the poiſon acts 
on him, he would dance, if one pleaſed, without any diſcon- 
tinuation, till he died of the mere loſs of ſtrength. 

Ihe patient perceiving himſelf weary, begins to come to 
himſelf; and awakes, as out of a profound ſleep ; without 
any remembrance of what had paſled in his paroxyſm, not 
even of his dance. | 
Sometimes the patient, thus recovering from his firſt acceſs, 
is quite cured z if he be not, he finds a melancholy gloom 
hanging on him; he ſhuns the ſight of men, and ſeeks wa- 
ter; and if he be not carefully looked to, throws himſelf into 
ſome river, If he do not die, the fit returns at that time 
twelvemonth, and he is driven to dancing again. Some have 
had theſe returns regularly for 20 or 30 years. 


Every Tarantatus has his particular and ſpecific tune; but, 


in the general, they are all very briſk, ſprightly tunes, that 
work cures. See T'UNE. 

This account was given into the royal academy of ſciences, 
by M. Geoffroy, at his return from Italy, in 1702; and 
confirmed by letters from F. Gouye. The like hiſtory is 
given us by Baglivi, in an expreſs diſſertation on the Taran- 
7ula, publiſhed in 1696. 

To ſuch extraordinary facts, it is no wonder a few fables 
ſhould be added ; as, for inſtance, that the patient is no long- 
er affected than while the inſect lives; and that the Tarantula 
wer dances, all the while, the fame air with the perſon 
itten. wed 
Theory of the effects of the Tarantula's bite, by M. Geoffroy.— 
The poiſonous juice injected by the Tarantula, M. Geoffroy 
Concelves, may give the nerves a degree of tenſion, greater 
; 


motion. But, at the ſame time, this tenſion, 


Theory of the effeets of the Tarantula's bite, by Dr, Mead. 


which is a kind of vehicle to the former; their active part 
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than is natural to them, or than is proportionate + 


| N18, Wk 
functions: and hence ariſes a privation of knowle 3 
Sean 
equal to that 
. — at | 
ſome ſtrings of an inſtrument, puts the nerves in . of 
W 


certain tones, and obliges them to ſhake, after being agit 
by the undulations, and vibrations of the air proper to oo 
tones. And hence this wonderful cure by muſic: the n M 
thus reſtored to their motion, call back the ſpirits thither ae c 
before had abandoned them. See Unison and.Concos. 
It may be added, with ſome probability, and on the fl. 
principles, that the patient's averſion for ſome colour; en f 
hence, that the tenſion of his nerves, even out of the 0 
roxyſm, being ſtill different from what it is in the 4 a 
ſtate, the vibrations thoſe colours occaſion in the fibres of te 
brain, are contrary to their diſpoſition, and occaſion x kind 
of diſſonance, which is pain. 
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The malignity of the poiſon of the Tarantula ſeems to conſiſt 
in its great force and energy, whereby it immediately raiſes an 
extraordinary fermentation in the whole arterial fluid; þ 
which its texture and craſis is conſiderably altered: the 80 
ſequence of which alteration, when the ebullition is over, mug 
neceſſarily be a change in the coheſion of its parts, by which 
the globules, which did before - with equal force preſs exch 
other, have now a very differing and irregular niſus, or action: 
ſo that ſome of them do ſo firmly cohere together, asto com. 
poſe moleculz, or ſmall cluſters : upon this account, as there 
is now a greater number of globules contained in the fame 
ſpace, than before, and the impulſe of many of theſe, when 
united together, differing according to the conditions of their 
coheſion, as to magnitude, figure, &c. the impetus, with 
which this fluid is drove towards the parts, will not only be 
at ſome ſtrokes greater than ordinary, but the preſſure upon 
the blood-veilels muſt be very unequal, and irregular ; and 
this will be particularly felt in thoſe which are molt eaſily 
diſtended, as thoſe of the brain, &c. 

Upon this the nervous fluid muſt neceſſarily be put into various 
undulatory motions, ſome of which will be like thoſe, which 
different objects acting upon the organs or paſſions of the mind 
do naturally excite in it; whereupon ſuch actions muſt follow 
in the body, as are uſually the conſequences of the ſeveral 
ſpecies of ſadneſs, joy, deſpair, or the like determinations of 
thought. See PassIoNns. 

This, in ſome degree, is a coagulation of the blood, which 
will the more certainly, when attended with uncommon heat, 
as is the caſe in thoſe countries where theſe creatures abound, 
produce ſuch like effects as theſe : becauſe the ſpirits ſeparated 
from the blood thus inflamed, and compounded of hard, 
fixed and dry particles, muſt unavoidably ſhare in this altera- 
tion; that is, whereas their fluid conſiſts of two parts, one 
more active and volatile, the other more viſcid and glutinous, 


will bear too great a proportion to the viſcid ; conſequently 
they muſt have more than ordinary volatility and force, and 
will therefore, upon the leaſt occaſion imaginable, be irregu- 
larly determined to every part. | 
Whereupon will follow, tumblings, anger, or fear, upon a light 
cauſe ; extreme pleaſure at what is trivial, as particular co- 
lours, or the like: and on the other hand, ſadneſs at what is 
not agreeable to the ſight ; nay, laughter, obſcene talk and 
actions, and ſuch like ſymptoms as attend perſons bit; becauſe 
in this conſtitution of the nervous fluid, the moſt flight occa- 
fion will make as real a reflux and undulation of it to the brain, 
and preſent as lively ſpecies there, as the ſtrongeſt cauſe and 
impreſſion can produce in its natural ſtate and condition; na, 
in ſuch a confuſion, the ſpirits cannot but ſometimes, without 
any manifeſt cauſe at all, be hurried towards thoſe organs, to 
which at other times they have been moſt frequently de- 
termined ; and every one knows which theſe are in bot 
countries. a ES, 
The effects of muſic on perſons touched with this poiſon, 
confirms the doctrine above delivered. For muſcular motions 
we know, is no other than a contraction of the fibres, from 
the arterial fluid's making an efferveſcence with the nervous 
juice, which, by the light vibration and tremor of the nerles 
is derived into the muſcle. See MUsCULAR. a 
Thus there is a two-fold effect and operation of the m 2 
that is, upon the body and the mind : a briſk harmony ec 
lively ſpecies of joy and gladneſs, which are always accomp® 
nied with a more frequent and ſtronger pulſe, or an net 
influx of the liquor of the nerves into the muſcles ; upon 
which ſuitable actions muſt immediately follow. N 
As for the body, ſince it was ſufficient to put the muſcles n 1 
action, to cauſe thoſe tremors of the nerves by N = 
fluid is alternately dropped into the moving fibres, It 15 . 
whether it be done by the determination of the will, or 
outward impreſſions of an elaſtic fluid. 3 71 5 
Such is the air; and that ſounds are the vibrations 0 255 
beyond diſpute: theſe, therefore, rightly modelled, any 
the nerves as really, as the imperium voluntatis can dos 
conſequently produce the like effects. | 
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TARGUM, in the 
ue to their Chaldee gloſſes, and paraphraſes on the ſcripture. | 
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iſes ir dancing to it, 
benefit of muſic ariſes not only from their o 

for evacuating, by ſweat, a great part of the 1 
quid; but beſides this, the repeated percuſſions 0 — 
hereby made, by immediate contact ſhaking the — e 
fibres of the membranes of the body, eſpecially thoſe of the 
car, which being contiguous to the brain, communicate their 
tremblings to its membranes and veſſels ; by theſe continued 
ſuccuſſions and vibrations, the coheſion of the parts of the 
blood is perfectly broken, and the coagulation prevented : ſo 
that the heat being removed by ſweating, and the coagulation 


by the contraction of the muſcular fibrillæ, the wounded per- 


is reſtored to his former condition. 
T doubts of this force in the air, he may conſider, 


that it is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the ſmalleſt per- 


the ſmalleſt body, may overcome the reſiſtance of 
. weight, Which is at reſt; and that the lan- 
guid tremor of the air, — — is made by the ſound of a drum, 

e the vaſteſt edifices. 
Bu = this, we muſt allow a great deal to the determi- 
nate force, and particular modulation of the trembling percuſ- 
ſions; for contractile bodies may be acted upon by one cer- 
tain degree of motion in the ambient fluid, though a greater 
degree of it, differently qualified, may produce nothing at all 
of the like effect: this is not only apparent in two common- 
ſtringed muſical inſtruments, tuned both to the ſame height ; 
but alſo in the trick which many have of finding the tone or 
note peculiarly belonging to any wine-glaſs, and by accom- 
modating their voice exactly to that tone, and yet making it 
loud and laſting, make the veſſel, though not touched, firſt 
to tremble, and then to burſt ; which it will not do, if the 
voice be either too low, or too high. See SOUND. 
'This makes it no difficult matter to conceive, why different per- 
ſons infected with this ſort of venom, do requirea different ſort 
of muſic, in order to their cure inaſmuch as the nerves and 
diſtractile membranes have different tenſions, and conſequent- 
ly are not all alike to be ated upon by the ſame vibrations. 


ARE and Tret in commerce, any defect, waſte or diminu- 


tion in the weight, the quantity, or the quality of goods. See 
Near. | 


The ſeller is uſually to account to the buyer for the Tare 


end Tret. See T RET. | 


TaRE is more particularly uſed for an abatement, or deduction 


in the price of a commodity, on account of the weight of 
cheſts, caſks, bags, frails, &c. See DiscounT. 

The Tare is very different, in different merchandizes: in 
ſome there is none at all allowed.—It is a thing much more 
regarded in Holland than in England, or elſewhere : a mo- 
dern author, M. Ricard, treating of the commerce of Amſter- 
dam, obſerves, that the Tares are one of the moſt conſiderable 
articles a merchant is to be acquainted withal, if he would 
trade with ſecurity. 

Sometimes, the Tare is, as it were, regulated by cuſtom ; 
but generally, to avoid all diſpute, the buyer and ſeller make 
a particular agreement about it. We ſhall here add, from the 
fore-mentioned author, ſome inſtances of Tares allowed at 
Amſterdam, referring the reader for a more ample account to 
his Negoce d Amſterdam, edit. 1722. 

Spaniſh wools are ſubject to a kind of double Tare: for, 
firſt, they deduct the Tare marked on the bales; and after 
that, 24 pounds Tare for every 175 poynd weight, beſides 
the rebate for prompt payment. Indeed, for the common 
wools, the ſeller will ſeldom allow above 14 per cent. for the 
whole Tare; for which reaſon, the bargain is to be agreed 


on before. 


TaRE of Roman alum is 4 1ib. per ſack. 


of Iriſh, &c. butter, 20 per cent. 
of crude borax, 15 lib. per cent. 
of cinnamon, 17 lib. the burthen. 
of capers, 33 per cent. 

of white pepper, 40 lib. per barrel. 
of black pepper, 5 lib. &c. 


PARENTULA. See the article TARANTULA. 
TARGET, a ſhield; thus called from the Latin, - tergum, 


back, becauſe originally made of leather, wrought out of the 


back of an ox's hide. See SHreLD, BuCkLER, and Es- 
CUTCHEON. | | 


ſacred literature, a name which the Fervs 


SEE PARAPHRASE. | {8 
As the Jews, during their long captivity in Babylon, had for- 


got their ancient language, the Hebrew ; and now underſtood 


nothing 


N but the language of their maſters, the Chaldeans: 
there was a neceſſity of explaining the prophets in that lan- 
8 3 and to this neceſſity, is owing the firſt beginning of 
Fur aldee paraphraſe to make the ſenſe of the text under- 


. HEBREw. 
Each doctor mad 


vulgar tongue; and as theſe ſeveral interpretations, in time, 


"—_ very voluminous, certain rabbins undertook to collect 

= 2 Ln _ collection they called the Targum. 
ew: 0 iqui 

79 ny ors do not agree about the antiquity of the 


Vok. 1 _ De modern Jews having blended their own 
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e a paraphraſe of ſome part thereof in the 
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comments with thoſe of the ancients, no certain age or &ra 
can be fixed for the whole work. 
It is commonly believed, that R. Jonathan, who lived under 
the reign of Herod the Great, made tha firſt Chaldee verſion 
of the prophets ; and with this verſion mixed the interpreta- 
tions borrowed from tradition.—Onkelos, it is certain, tran- 
ſlated the pentateuch almoſt word for word ; and without any 
paraphraſe : and another verſion of the pentateuch is aſcribed 
to Jonathan, but without much certainty. See PEN NA“ 
TEUCH. 
For the Targum or paraphraſe on the other books; we know 
little of the authors, no more than of thoſe of the Targum of 
Jeruſalem, which is another imperſect paraphraſe on the five 
books of Moſes : fo that in ſtrictneſs, the Targum of Jonathan 
and Onkelos, is the only paraphraſe of any authority. See 
PARAPHRASE. | 
The account aſcribed to Scaliger, is this: the Hebrew was 
tranſlated under the reign of iberius into Chaldee, by Jona- 
than; the prophets by Onkelos ; and the books of Moſes into 
good old Hieroſolymitan, which was then uſed at Jerufalem, 
much as Latin is among us. 
It is certain, there was a Targum Hieroſolymitanum {till extant : 
it was wrote in the vulgar tongue ; but that being then greatly 
corrupted, we have now much ado to underſtand it. 
Thoſe Targumifts might have ſeen Jeſus Chriſt; it is certain 
they lived long before the taking of Jeruſalem. Scaligerana. 
TARIF, or TaRIrr, book of rates; a table, or catalogue, 
drawn, uſually, in alphabetical order, containing the names of 
ſeveral kinds of merchandize, with the duties or cuſtoms to be 
paid for the ſame, as ſettled by authority, and agreed on be- 
tween the ſeveral princes and ſtates, that hold commerce toge- 
ther. See DuTies, CusToms, Oc. 
TARNISHING, a diminution of the natural luſtre of any 
thing, eſpecially a metal. See LVs TRE. 
Gold and ſilver, when tarni/þed, reſume their brightneſs, by ſet- 
ting them over the fire with certain lies. Copper, pewter, &c. 
that are tarniſbed, recover their luſtre with tripoli and pot- aſhes. 
The breath of women, under their monthly purgations, Ati- 
ſtotle aſſerts, tarniſbes all mirrors, Sc. See MensEs. 
TARPAULIN, or 'TaRPAWLING, is a piece of canvaſs, well 
pitched and tarred over, to keep off the rain from any place. 
The term is alſo uſed in deriſion for a perſon bred at fea, and 
educated in the mariner's art. | 
TARPEIAN, TaxrPz1vs, in antiquity, an epithet given to 
a rock in ancient Rome, of conſiderable height ; whence, by 
the law of the twelve tables, thoſe guilty of certain crimes were 
precipitated, It was on this rock the capitol was built. See 
CarITOL, 

The Tarpeian Rock might formerly be ſteep enough on one fid2 
to break a man's neck ; but it could never have been of that 
ſurprizing height mentioned by ſome writers, if any judgment 
can be formed from its appearance at preſent. Ses Burnet's 
Letters, p. 238. and Mi/jon's N. Voyage, p. 103. 


It took its name from a veſtal, called Tarpeia, who betrayed 
the capitol, whereof her father was governor, to the Sabines; 


* 


on condition they would give her all they bore on their left 


arms, meaning their bracelets.— But inſtead of bracelets, they 

threw their bucklers (which were likewiſe borne on their left 

arm) upon her head, and cruſhed her to death. 

Others aſcribe the delivery of the capitol to her father, Spurius 

Tarpeius ; and add, that he was precipitated down this rock 
by Romulus's order; and that this henceforward became the 

puniſhment of all criminals of the like kind. 

TARPEIAN Games, Ludi T ARPE1, were games inſtituted by 
Romulus, in honour of Jupiter Feretrius; and called alſo 
Capitolini Ludi. See CAPITOLINE. 

TARRACE, TARRAS2, or "TERRACE, a coarſe fort of 

plaiſter, or mortar, durable in the weather, chiefly uſed to 
line baſons, ciſterns, wells, and other reſervoirs of water. See 

Moa rA, CisTEtRrNn, Sc. See allo TERRACE. 

TARSUS, TAPEOE, in anatomy, is what we vulgarly call 
the inſtep; being the beginning of the foot, or the ſpace be- 
tween the ancle and the body of the foot, which is called Me- 
tatarſus. See Foot, and METATARSUS. | 
The Tarſus anſwers. to the wriſt of the hand. —lIt conſiſts of 
ſeven bones: the firſt whereof is called a/?ragalus, and by the 
Latins talus, and os baliſtæ. See ASTRAGALUS, and TALUS. 
The ſecond called the calx, or calcar pedis, or calcancum; the 

third naviculare, and by the Greeks ſcaphoides; the fourth, 
fifth and ſixth, are generally called innominata, but by Fallo- 
pius, from their figure, cunziformia : laſtly, the ſeventh, the 
cuboides, See each deſcribed under its proper article, CALX, 
NAvicULARE; INNOMINATA, G. 

Taxsvs is alſo a name given by ſome anatomiſts to the cartilages 
which terminate the palpebræ, or eye-lids ; and from which 
the cilia, or hairs ariſe, See PALPEBRA. 8 
They are exceedingly thin and fine, Which makes them light 

and flexible. Their form is ſemicircular: that of the upper 
eye · ld, is ſomewhat longer than that of the under: they ſerve 
alike to cloſe the eyes. See CILIA, I i 

TARTANE, a kind of bark uſed for fiſhing and carriage; 

having neither a raiſed poop, nor prow z and alſo uſing oars. 

| "Hp "i $9: © Tartants 
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By Simple Tas r Es, he underſtands ſuch as are ſimple modes of 
Taſte, although mingled with others in the ſame: thus the 
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Tartanes are common in the Mediterranean; they have only | 
a mainmaſt, and a mizzen : their fails are triangular. When 
they put up a ſquare fail, it is called a ſail of fortune. | 
TARTAR, TarTaRus, or TARTARUM, in chymiſtry, a 
kind of ſalt which riſes from wines, and ſticking to the top 
and ſides of the caſks, forms a cruſt, which hardens to the 
conſiſtence of a ſtone. See SALT, and CRYSTAL. 
Tartar, ſays an ingenious author, has the juice of the grape 
for its father, fermentation for its mother, and the caſk for 
its matrix. See WINE, &c. 
Its goodneſs rather depends on the number of repeated fer- 
mentations, which a ſucceſſion of new wines in the ſame caſk 
for ſeveral years makes, than on the ſoil or climate where 
the wine is produced. 
Tartar is either white, or red, according to the colour of the 
wine it is raiſed from.—That brought from Germany is the 
beſt, as being taken out of thoſe monſtrous tuns, ſome where- 
of hold a thouſand pipes of wine; ſo that the ſalt has time 


to come to its conſiſtence, one of the chief qualities to be re- 


garded in Tartar.— That of Montpelier is the next in order; 
then that of Lyons, Paris, &c. | 

White Tartar is preferred to red, and is really better; as con- 
taining leſs of the droſſy, or earthy part. — The marks of good 
Tartar of either kind are, its being thick, brittle, brilliant, 
little earthy. a | 

Tartar is of conſiderable uſe among the dyers, as ſerving to 
diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take their colours the better. See Co- 
LoUR, and DyiNG. | 

The chymiſts make abundance of preparations from Tartar ; 


as Cream, or Cry/tal of Tartar, which is nothing but Tartar | 


powdered, and reduced by means of boiling water, a training 
bag, and a cellar, into little cryſtals. See CREAM of Tartar. 

Salt of TARTAR is made of Tartar waſhed, ground, purified, 
and calcined, by a reverberatory fire; or it is made by pul- 
verizing what remains in the retort after the diſtillation of 
Tartar, and calcining it as above by a reverberatory fire, to 
make it yield its ſalt when put into hot water, &c.—On the 
one or the other of theſe preparations, they pour a great quan- 
tity of hot water, to make a lye of it; this they filtrate, and 
evaporate the liquor by a ſand heat, till the fixed falt be found 
at the bottom of the veſſel. — This is the alkali, or fixed ſalt 

of Tartar. See SALT. 

Oilof TARTAR, is the ſalt of Tartar expoſed to the air for ſome 
days, in an open veſſel, in a moiſt place, till it diſſolve into 
an oil; though it is improperly called an oil, being no more 
than a diſſolved ſalt. See DELIquiumM. | 
Oil of Tartar per deliquium, is held the beſt counter- poiſon to 
corroſive ſublimate. See ANTIDOTE, Ec. | 

TARTAR Chalybeated. See the article CRysTAL. 

TarTaAR Emetic. See EMETIC, and CRYSTAL. 

TARTAR Foliated, is a preparation of Tartar with diſtilled vi- 
negar, which reduces it into white leaves. 

TART AR Soluble, See the article SOLUBLE. | 

TARTAR Vitriolated, which ſome call Magiſtery of Tartar, is 
oil of Tartar mixed with rectified ſpirit of vitriol: upon mix- 


ing the two, there ariſes a great evaporation, by means 


whereof, of liquids they become ſolids. \ 

TAR TARIZING, a term uſed by ſome writers, for the 
act of refining or purifying, by means of ſalt of Tartar, See 
TARTAR. | 

T ASSEL, a ſort of pendant ornament, at the corners of a 
cuſhion, or the like thing. —Alfo a ſmall ribband or filk ſewed 
to a book, to be put between the leaves. 


. TassELs, ina building, thoſe pieces of board that lie under the | 


ends of the mantle-trees. See MANTLE. | 
TaAssEL, or TIERCELET, is alfo uſed in falconry for a male 
hawk. See Hawk, and FALCON. 
TaAssELs are alſo a kind of hard burrs uſed by clothworkess 
in drefling cloth. See TEAZL E. 
TASTE, Savour, a ſenſation, excited in the ſoul by means of 
the organ of Ta/te ; viz. the papillz of the tongue, &c. See 
SENSATION, and TAsTING. 
Dr. Grew, in a lecture on the diverſity of Taſtes, before the 
Royal Society, diſtinguiſhes them into Simple and Compound. 


Tale of a pippin is aci-dulcis.z of rhubarb, amar-aſtringent, 
and therefore compounded, in both ; but yet in the pippin the 
acid is one ſimple Taſte, and the ſweet another, as diſtin as 
the bitter and aſtringent are in the rhubarb. 
T'wo faults, he obſerves, have here been committed: the firſt, 
a defective enumerating of ſimple Taſtes; the ſecond, reckon- 
ing them indiſtinctly among ſuch as are compounded, 
Simple Taſtes, of which we uſually only reckon fix or ſeven 
ſorts, are at leaſt ſixteen: 1. Bitter, as in wormwood ; whoſe 
contrary” is, 2. Stweet, as in ſugar. 3. Sour, as in vinegar ; 
whoſe contrary is, 4. Salt. 5. Hot, as in cloves; to which 
is oppoſite, 6. Cold, as in fal prunella; for we may as pro- 
perly fay a cold Tafte, as an hot one, ſince there are ſome bo- 


dies which do manifeſtly impreſs the ſenſe of cold upon the | 
Aramotick ; to which | 


tongue, though not to the touch. 
is contrary, 8. Nauſeous, or malignant. 9. Soft, which are ei- 
; a 2 I 


ther vapid, as in water, ſtarch, whites of eggs, Sc. or ey 
four kinds; as, 11. Penetrant, which worketh itſelf into the 


The Compound T ASTESs are very numerous; but we hay 


TasTE is alſo uſed, in a figurative ſenſe, for the judgment and + 


_ obſerves in its deciſions ; unleſs we chuſe to ſay that good 74% 


ment of nature, and judgment the Tafte of reaſon, See 


TASTING, the ſenſe whereby we diſtinguiſh favours; eee 


7 
| tholing' Veſlingius, Sc. place it in-thelaxer fleſhy. part gue; 


: 


TAS 


h he reckons 


tongue without any pungency ; as is found in the root and 
leaves of wild cucumber. 12. Stupefacient, as in the 700 
of black hellebore, which being chewed, and for ſome 4 
retained upon the tongue, affects that organ with a numbnef, 
or paralytic ſtupor. 13. A/tringent, as in galls: and, 14. R 
gent, as in ſpirit of ſal armoniac; which two laſt Taſte; h 
makes contrary to the unctuous, as penetrant and ſtupefacien 
are contrary to the vapid one, 

; e Words 
to expreſs but fix of them: . Auſtere, which is aftrin ent 
and bitter, as in the green and ſoft ſtones of grapes. 2. ” 
properly ſo called, which is aſtringent and acid," as in the juice 
of unripe grapes. 3. Acrid, which is pungent and hot. 4. Hu- 
riatich, which is ſalt and pungent, as in common falt. 5. Lixi- 
vious, which is ſaltneſs joined with ſome pungency and heat 
6. Nitrous, which is ſaltneſs joined with pungency and cold. 
See AUSTERE, ACERB, &c. : 


diſcernment of the mind. See JUDGMENT, and Discegxs. 
ING, 
We talk, and we hear talk, every day, of Taſte, of good Taft, 
and of bad Taſte ; and yet without well underſtanding u hat 
we mean by the word: in effect, a good Taſte ſeems at bottom 
to be little elſe but right reaſon, which we otherwiſe expreſs 
by the word judgment. Sec REASON. 
Jo have a Ta/te, is to give things their real value, to be 
touched with the good, to be ſhocked with the ill; not to be 
dazzled with falſe appearances 3 but, in ſpight of all colours, 
and of every thing that might deceive or amuſe, to judge 
ſoundly, \ | 
Taſte and judgment then ſhould be the ſame thing; and yetit 
is eaſy to diſcern a difference: the judgment forms its opinions 
from reflection ; the reaſon, on this occaſion, fetches a kind 
of circuit to arrive at its end : it ſuppoſes principles, it draws 
conſequences, and it judges ; but not without a thorough know- 
ledge of the caſe : fo that after it has pronounced, it is ready 
to render a reaſon of its decrees.—Goed Taſte obſerves none 
of theſe formalities ; before it has time to conſult, it has taken 
its reſolution : as ſoon as ever an object is preſented it, the 
impreſſion is made, the ſentiment formed; aſk no more of it. 
As the ear is wounded with a harſh ſound, as the ſmell i; 
ſoothed with an agreeable odor, before ever the reaſon have 
meddled with thoſe objects, to judge of them; fo the Taſte is 
{truck at once, and prevents all reflection. 
Reflections may come afterwards to confirm it, and diſcover 
the ſecret reaſons of its conduct; but it was not in its power 
to wait for them. Frequently, it happens not to know them 
at all ; and what pains ſoever it uſe, cannot diſcover what it 
was that determined it to think as it did. 
This conduct is very different from that which the judgment 
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is, as it were a firſt motion, or a kind of inſtinct of right 
reaſon, which hurries us on with rapidity, and conducts us 
more ſecurely than all the reaſonings we could uſe. It is a 
firſt glance of thought, which diſcovers to us the nature and 
relations of things as it were by intuition, we 
In effect, Taſte and judgment are one and the ſame thing, one 
and the ſame diſpoſition and habitude of the ſoul, which we 
call by different names, according to the different manners 
wherein it acts: when it acts by ſenſation, by the firſt im- 
preſſion of objects, we call it Tafte ; and when by reaſoning, 
after having examined the thing by all the rules of art, oe, 
we call it judgment: ſo that one may ſay, Tafte is the judg- 


JupGMENT. 
God Taſte, as defined by Madem. Scudery and Madem. Dacier, 
in an expreſs treatiſe of the corruption of Taſte, is an harmon 
between the mind, and reaſon ; and a perſon has more or lels | 
of this Tate, as that harmony is more or leſs juſt. a 
One might perhaps improve on this hint, and ſay, that A 
Tafte is nothing elſe but a certain ratio or relation between tte 
mind, and the objects preſented to it. das 
Right reaſon cannot but be moved and affected with * 
conformable thereto, and ee thoſe g . 
is, then, a kind of ſympathy which unites them b 
ever they meet; and gs union, their good underſtandings 
diſcover each other. Make a fine diſcourſe; uſe only 
richeſt and nobleſt expreſſions; if they contain an ner? | 
thought, or an incoherent reaſoning, that thought, * + the 
ſoning, will immediately be felt by a perſon of Ta/ie - a Jy 
antipathy will ſhew itſelf by.a movement of averſion, Arr - 

den, as lively, and as natural as that which nature in pi 5 
withal for toads or ſpiders. See BEAUTY, DEFORMT'*» 
SensE, Cc. | 


perception which the ſoul has of external objects, by Means o 
the organ of Taſte. See SENSE, and TASTE. 5 
Authors differ much as to the Organ of Taſting: i 
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Tavarus, in ſome ancient cuſtoms, ſignifies a huſband ®, See 
HusBaND. 
Leg. H. 1. cap. 7. Videtur autem matris ejus, cujuſcunque Taurus 
© alluſerit — | 


TAUTOLOGICAL Eths's, are ſuch echo's as repeat the 
ſame ſound or ſyllable many times. See Echo. 
TAUTOLOGY, in grammar, a needleſs repetition of the 
ſame thing in different words. Such, e. gr. is that of Virgil; 

i fata virum ſervant, ft veſcitur aura 

Atberea, neque adhuc crudelibus occubat umbris. 
Some people, particularly the Jeſuits, write and pronounce it 
Taftolegy. The difference ariſes from the different pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek upſilon in rat. The modern Greeks 
it is true, pronounce the v as /; and it is argued the ancients 
did the like: but as cuſtom is the ſtandard of a language, 
this plea avails but little with regard to the Engliſh, 

TAW. See the article Tau. 

TAWING, Skiming ; the art or manner of preparing or dreſ- 
ſing ſkins in white, to fit them for uſe in divers manufaQures, 
particularly gloves, purſes, &c. See SKIN, | | 
All kinds of ſkins may be tawed ; but it is chiefly thoſe of 
ſheep, lambs, kids, and goats, that are uſed to be dreſſed this 
way; as being thoſe fitteſt for gloves. See Grovx. 

Method of TAwiNG, or drawing ſkins in white.—The wool or 
hair being well got off the ſkins, by means of lime, &c. (as 
deſcribed under the article SHAMmy) they are laid in a large 
vat of wood or ſtone ſet in the ground, full of water, wherein 
quick lime has been ſlacked; wherein they continue a month 
or ſix weeks, as the weather is more or leſs hot, or as the ſkins 
are required to be more or leſs ſoft and pliant. . 
While in the vat, the water and lime is changed twice, an 
they are taken out and put in again every day. When taken 
out for the laſt time, they are laid all night to ſoak in a run- 
ning-water, to get out the greateſt part of the lime ; and, in 

the morning, are laid, fix together, on the wooden leg, to get 
off the fleſh, by ſcraping them ſtoutly, one after another, on 
the fleſh fide, with a cutting two-handed inſtrument, called a 
knife ; and while this is in hand, they cut off the legs, and 
other ſuperfluous parts about the extremes. | 
This done, they are laid in a vat or pit with a little water 
where being well fulled with wooden peſtles for a quarter of 
an hour, the vat is filled up with water, and the ſkins rinſed 
therein, "They are next thrown on a clean pavement to 
drain; which done, they are caſt into a freſh pit of water, 
where being well rinſed, they are taken out, and laid on the 
wooden leg, fix at once, with the hair {ide outermoſt, over 
which they rub a kind of whetſtone very briſkly, to ſoften, 
and fit them to receive four or five more preparations given 


them on the leg, both on the fleſh ſide and the hair fide, with |. 


the knife, after the manner above-mentioned. 
Theſe over, they are put in a pit with water and wheat-bran, 
ang ſtirred about therein, with wooden poles, till the bran is 

„ 25 2 


* 


perceived to ſtick to them; and then they are left; 33 | 


TAX 


riſe of themſelves to the top of the water by a kind 
mentation, they are plunged down again to the bottom: 
at the ſame time, fire is ſet to the liquor, which tas @ nd, 
fily as if it were brandy, but goes out the moment the mo 
are all covered. 15 
This operation is repeated as often as the ſkins riſe above 
ter; and when they rife no more, they are taken out _ 
on the wooden leg, the fleſh fide outermoſt, and the * 
paſſed over it to ſcrape off the bran. The bran thus n 
the ſkins are laid in a large baſket, where they are load. 
with huge ſtones to promote their draining ; and when fu 
ciently drained, ' their feeding is given them, which i d.. 
formed after the following manner : * 
For a hundred large ſheep-ſkins, and for ſmaller in proportion 
they take eight pounds of alum, and three of ſea-ſalt or 
melt the whole with water in a veſſel over the fire : Pourin 
the diſſolution out while yet lukewarm into a kind of troy} 
wherein is twenty pounds of the fineſt wheat flower, = 
eight dozen yolks of eggs; of all which is formed a kind cf 
paſte, alittle thicker than childrens pap 3 which, when don: 
is put into another veſſel, to be uſed in manner followins . 
A quantity of hot water being poured into the trough wherein 
the paſte was prepared, two ſpoonfuls of the paſte is mixed 
therewith ; in order to which, they uſe a wooden ſpoon, which 
contains juſt what is required for a dozen ſkins : and when 
the whole is well diluted, two dozen of the ſkins are plunged 
therein : care being taken, by the way, that the water be not 
too hot, which would ſpoil the paſte, and burn the ſkins. 
Having ſtaid ſome time in the trough, they are taken out, one 
after another, with the hand, and ſtretched out; which is re- 
peated twice: when they have all had their paſte, they are 
put in tubs, where they are fulled afreſh with wooden peſtles. 
Then they are put in a vat, where they remain five or fix 
days, or more ; and are at laft taken out in fair weather, and 
hung out to dry on cords or racks ; the quicker they dry the 
better; for if they be too long a drying, the falt and alum 
within them, are apt to make them riſe in a grain, which is 
an eſſential fault in this kind of dreſſing. 
When the ſkins are dry, they are put up in bundles, and juſt 
dipt in fair water; from which being taken out and drained, 
they are thrown into an empty tub; and, after ſome time, 
are taken out, and trampled under foot, | 
They are then drawn over a flat iron inſtrument, the top 
whereof is round like a battledore, and the bottom fixed into 
a wooden block, to ſtretch and open them : when opened, 
they are hung in the air upon cords to dry; and when dry, 
are opened a ſecond time by repaſſing them over the ſame in- 
ſtrument. | 
Laſtly, they are laid on a table, pulled out, and laid ſmooth ; 
and are thus in a condition for ſale, and uſe. 
After the ſame manner are dreſſed horſes, cows, calves ſkins, 
Sc. for the ſadlers, harneſs-makers, &c. as alſo dogs, wolves, 
bears-ſkins, c. excepting that in theſe the uſe of the paſte 
is omitted, ſalt and alum-water being ſufficient. 
TAWNY, in heraldry. See TENRNE. 
TAX“, a tribute ſettled on every town, after a certain rate; 
and paid yearly towards the expences of the government. See 
TRIBUTE, and ImPosT, k 


* The word is formed from the Greek, Tai, ordtr. 


The rate, &c. of the Tax was anciently called Tallage, from 
the French taille, Tax. See TALLAGE,' and TALLY. 
The ancient Tax was what the ſubſidy now is; excepting that 
the Tax was fixed to a certain ſum, v. gr. the fifteenth part 
of what the place was anciently valued at, whereas the ſubſid i 
variable according to occaſion ; and that the Tax was levied on 
cities and towns, but the ſubſidy on 2 See SUBSIDY. 
Anciently, the Tax ſeems to have been impoſed by the king 
at his pleaſure; but Edward I. bound himſelf, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, from that time forward, not to levy it but by conſent 
the realm. See FIFTEENTH ; ſee alſo GiLD and BEN EVI 
LENCE. ; a 
The people of France were ſtrangers to Tailles, or Taxes, 
the time of St. Louis, when they were firlt impoſed in * 
of ſubſidies neceſſary for the ſupport of the war in the Hol 
Land. See CRoIsADE. e 3 
They were then extraordinary levies, and were raiſed by 7 

itation; but were afterwards made perpetual under owes 
II. Philip the Fair, to raiſe money without diſturbing tue 
people, called the people, as a third eſtate, into the gene 
councils of the realm. See EsTATE. KC, 
The name Taille is derived from the tally of petty trad cock 
in regard the country people appointed to collect it, not ns 
able to write, ſcored down what they received, on tallics. 
TALLY. 
Tax alſo denotes the tribute which en occafionally to 
their lord. See LokD, and I ENANT. IP 
Moſt lords had a right of taxing on four occaſions, 2. = 
the lord was taken priſoner in a juſt war; when be M 0 
eldeſt ſon a knight; when he married his eldeſt Gay 
a gentleman ; and when he made the voyage of | 
Land. See Arp, and CROISADE. Mule 
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hich under Charles VI. only amounted 
— 2 Hood were increaſed, under Charles VII. 
— the ſum of 1800000 livresz under Louis XI. 2 
livres; under Charles VIII. to 6000000 3 under Louis XII. 


17 * — iſhed into free, which were thoſe due, in 

. Ae four caſes, by freemen, or thoſe who held free lands; and 

ſervile and baſe, which were thoſe due from perſons of baſe 

I condition. DNL ; 5 ork 

4 d diſtinguiſhed into real and perſonal, Th 

2 2 = the head of the ſervant or man > 
main-morte, and ſo EI him where-ever he went. 

K APITATION, Oc, : ; 

- IAS man officers yearly choſen in Cambridge, to ſee the 

8 true gauge of all weights, and meaſures obſerved. E ; 

0 The name took beginning from taxing and rating the rents o 

th houſes, which was anciently the duty of their — 5 

of TAXIS, TAZ1E, in the ancient architecture, — e ſame 

* with Ordonnance, in the new, and is deſcribed by V * to 

d* be that which gives _ part of a building its x imen- 

An ſions, with regard to its uſe. See ORDONNANCE, FROPOR- 

el TioN, and SYMMETRY. 

ch TAYL, in heraldry, Fc. See the article TAIL, 

we TCHA. See the article TEA. 

ed TCHELMINAR, or TCHILMINAR, or, as we pronounce 


ic. Chelminar, one of the moſt celebrated piles of ruins in the 
warts; being the remains of a palace, ſuppoſed to have ſtood 


capitol of the kings of Perſia, See CHILMINAR, 


are TEA, Tura, or as the Japaneſe call it, THA, the leaf of a 
les, tree or ſhrub, growing in ſeveral provinces of China, Japan, 
{ix and Siam ; whoſe infuſion is in general uſe as a drink, 
and The Tea plant affects valleys, and the feet of mountains, and 
the a ſtony ſoil. Its ſeed is uſually ſown in places expoſed to the 
um ſouth; and bears three years after ſown. The root reſembles 
þ is that of the peach- tree: the leaves are green, longiſh at the 
point, and pretty narrow, an inch and half long, and jagged 
juſt all around. The flower is much like that of the-wild roſe, 
ned The fruit is of different forms, ſometimes round, ſometimes | 
Wi long, ſometimes triangular ; of the ordinary ſize of a bean; 
: containing two or three peas, of a mouſe colour, including 
top each a kernel, Theſe peas are the ſeeds by which the plant 
into is propagated. _ : | 
ned The tree is of various heights, from one foot to an hundred: | 
d ; ſome there are which two men cannot fathom, while others 
- 4 ſcarce exceed the feebleſt ſhrub in a garden. | 
| The beſt time to gather the leaves of Tea, is while they are 
ah: yet ſmall, young, and juicy : when gathered, they are paſled 
a over the ſmoak of boiling water to moiſten them; then they 
Un are laid on copper- places, which are heated; and thus, the | 
* leaves drying, they curl up in the manner they are brough 


to us. | 


It is very rare to find Tea perfectly pure; the Chineſe always 
m'xing other herbs with it, to increaſe the quantity. Indeed, 


* ally it is about three-pence a pound ſterling, never more than 
5 nine- pence. 
The Chineſe know nothing of Imperial Tea, Flnuer of Tea, 
and many other names, which in Europe ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
1 and yet beſide the common Tea, they diſtinguiſh two other 
ue kinds, viz. the Voui and Soumlo, which are reſerved for peo- 
5 per * of the firſt quality, and ſick folks. 
bid is e have two kinds of Tea in Europe: viz. 
car Green Tea, which is the common Tea of the Chineſe, &c. F. 
IDY. le Compte calls it Bing Tea, and ſays it is gathered from the 
+ king plant in April.—It is held very digeſtive, and a little corro- 


Gove live: it gives a pale greeniſh tincture to water ; and its leaves 
ſucc 1 | 
are much twiſted. The ſecond is, 


5 Behea I a, which is the Vout Tea, or Bou Tcha of the Chineſe, | 


F. le Compte makes this only to differ from the Green Tea, 
by its being gathered a month before it, viz. in March, while 
in the bud; and hence the ſmallneſs of the leaves, as well as 


H the depth of the tincture it gives water. Others take it for 
e Hoh the Tea of ſome particular province; the ſoil being found to 
5 make an alteration in the properties of the Tea, as much as 
An ſeaſon of gathering it. It is all bought at Nanquin; and 


it is but lately that the Dutch have introduced it into Europe, 
where it begins to be much in vogue. 


gene 2 allo ſpeaks of a ſort of Red Tea, or Tartar Tea, called 
. _ Tcha, which tinges the water with a pale red, and 
. RY faid to be extremely digeſtive: by means hereof it is 
- "be 4 e Tartars are ſaid to be able to feed on raw fleſh. Its 
. ate earthy, and much the leaſt agreeable of them all; but 
7 1 carce known in England, 

7 - he to be choſen green, of the briſkeſt ſmell, as whole as | 
. Las ©; and the greateſt care taken that it have not been ex- 
85 5 = — the air to pall, and evaporate. | 
79 - 4 wg . mats in China, and throughout the great- 
de Holy by infuſe „after the fame manner as in Europe; viz. 


Naude * 


Naude ſhews the extravagant riſe of this kind of Taxes ef iP 


in the middle of the city Eftekhar, the ancient Perſepolis, | 


the price it is ſold for among them is moderate enough; uſu- | 


wel. I, _ we leaves in bailing water, ad drinking the infu- | 


TEC 


ſion hot. Indeed, among us, it is uſual to temper its bitter- 
neſs with ſugar, which the orientals uſe little or none of. 
However, the Japaneſe are ſaid to prepare their liquor a ſome- 
what different way, wiz; by pulverizing it, ſtirring the pow- 
der in hot water, and drinking it as we do coffee, 
The Chineſe are always taking Tea, eſpecially at meals: it is 
the chief treat wherewith they regale their friends. The moſt 
moderate take it at leaſt thrice a day ; others, ten, times, or 
more: and yet it is computed, the conſumption of Tea among 
the Engliſh and Dutch is as great in proportion as among the 
Orientals. In France, the uſe of Tza is much declined, and 
coffee is now become the prevailing liquor. See CoFFEE. 
As to the properties of Tea, they are ſtrangely controverted: 
the eaſtern nations are at leaſt as much poſſeſſed with them as 
the Europeans; but it is, perhaps, becauſe imagination bears 
as great a ſway there as here. The reaſon why the gout and 
ſtone are en been. in China, is aſcribed to the uſe of this 
plant; which is ſaid further to cure indigeſtions of the ſtd- 
mach, to carry off a debauch, and to give new ſtrength for 
drinking; to diſpel wind, to cure the vapours, c. 
Sim. Pauli, . of the king of Denmark, in an expreſs 
treatiſe on this plant, endgavours to ſhew, that theſe virtues 
aſcribed to it in the Eaſt, are local, and do not hold with the 
inhabitants of Europe. According to him, thoſe paſt their 
I 40th year ſhould never uſe it, as being too deſiccative: that 
Tea has no other virtues but thoſe of betony : and adds, with 
Bauhin, that it is only a ſpecies of myrtle, found in Europe' 
as well as the Indies. e 
But this opinion is refuted by Pechlin, in a treatiſe of Tea, 
intitled, Theophilus Bibaculus, five de Potu Theæ Dralegus ; 
where he maintains, that it is good to prevent ſcotbutic diſ- 
eaſes; that its gentle aftringent virtues ſtrengthen the tonic 
motion of the inteſtines, &c. But he blames the drinking it 
with milk, and eſpecially after a full meal, or after much 
wine. | 
TEAM, TREAM, or THAME, in our ancient cuſtotris, ſig- 
nifies a royalty granted by the king's charter to the lord of a 
manor, for the having, reſtraining, and judging bondmen, 
neifs, and villains, with their children, goods, and chattels, 
in his court. | | | 
TEARS, Lachryme, a watry humour, iſſuing out at the cor- 
ners of the eye, by the compreſſion of the muſcles; ſerving 
to moiſten the cornea, to expreſs our grief, and even to alle- 
viate it. See LAcHRRTMAI. 5 
The ancients had an opinion, that the Tears of the living 
were of uſe, at leaſt of pleaſure, to the dead ; for which rea- 
ſon they took great care to procure them abundance at their 
funerals; ſo much, as to inſtitute a profeſſion or trade of 
weepers, as judging thoſe of their own families inſufficient. 
See LACHRYMATORY, and FUNERAL. DS 
Deer, when at bay, are commonly ſaid to ſhed Tears: indeed, 
they ordinarily do yield a ſort of Tears, which oozing into the 
two clefts underneath, called Lachrymatories, are there con- 
denſed into a kind of yellow liquor, or gum; which diluted 
in white wine or carduus water, is reputed a ſovereign re- 
medy for fits of the mother, and the falling- ſickneſs. 
Virgil makes the horſe of Pallas ſhed Tears at the funeral 
pomp of his maſter: this is one of the paſſages which the 
modern critics cenſure as a breach of probability; See PRo- 
BABILITY. 


the goodneſs, and the price of this faſhionable commodity ;*} TEAZEL, or TEASET, Carduus Fullmum, or the Fullers 


Thifile, a kind of plant much uſed by the fullers, cloth-work- 
ers, and ſtocking-weavers, to card, or draw out the wool or 
nap from the thread or ground of ſeveral kinds of cloths, 
ſtuffs, ſtockings, &c. in order to render them cloſer, and 
warmer. See THISTLE. 
This plant is cultivated with great care in ſeveral parts of 
France, particularly Normandy ; and the exportation thereof 
prohibited, by reaſon of the vaſt uſe thereof in the woollen 
manufacture. . 
The ſtem of the plant is very high: and its extremity, as alſo 
thoſe of its branches, bear an oblong prickly yellowiſh ball or 
bur, which is the part uſed. | | | 
The largeſt burs, and thoſe moſt pointed, are efteemed the 
beſt, and are now called Male Teazels, moſtly uſed in the 
drefling and preparing of ſtockings and coverlets; the ſmaller 
kind, properly called the Fullers or Drapers, and ſometimes 
the Female Teazel, are uſed in the preparation of the finer 
ſtuffs, as cloths, rateens, c. 
The ſmalleſt kind ſometimes, called Linnots Heads, are uſed 
to draw out the nap from the coarſer ſtuffs, as bays, Cc. 
TECHNICAL, * Tecnxnicvs, ſomething that relates to 
art. See ART, | | 
The word is formed of the Greek re, artificial, of R- 


s art. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, Technical Wordt, Technical Verſes, &c.— 
And in this ſenſe Dr. Harris intitles his dictionary of arts 
and ſciences, Lexicon Technicum. | | 
TecunicaL, is more particularly applied to a kind of verſes, 
wherein are contained the rules or precepts of any art, thus 
digeſted to help the memory to retain them. See MEMORY. 
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Technical Verſes are uſed in chronology, Cc. Such, e. gm are 


thoſe exprefling the order and meaſures of the calends, nones, 
c. See CALEnDs,—Thoſe expreſſing the ſeaſons; fee un- 
der Au us. Thoſe expreſſing the order, c. of the ſigns; 
ſee under 8x. | 
F. Labbe has compoſed a ſet of Technical Latin verſes, inclu- 
ding all the epochas in chronology z and F. Buffer, after his 
example, has put both chronology and hiſtory in French verſe ; 
and ſince, geography too. 
Technical Verſes are commonly compoſed in Latin : they are 

nerally wretched ones, and often barbarous ; but it is utility 
is all that is aimed at: to give ſome idea hereof, we will here 
add a few inſtances. —The eaſuiſts include all the circumſtan- 
ces which make us partakers with another in a theft, or other 
crime, in theſe two Technical verſes: 
| Juſſo, concilium, conſenſus, palpo, recurſus, 

articipans, mutus, non ob/tans, non manifeſtans. | 

The firſt of F. Buffier's Technical verſes of the hiſtory of 

France, are theſe : | 
Ses hix en quatre cent Pharamond introduit, 
Cladion Chevelu, qu Aetius vanquit, 

Merovee; avec lui combatit Attila; 
Childeric fut chaſſee, mais on le rapella. 

TECHNICAL Verdi, are what we otherwiſe call Terms of Art. 
See TERM. 

TECUM Duces. See the article Duc Es. 

TE DEUM, a kind of hymn, or ſong of thankſgiving, uſed 
in the church ; beginning with the words Te Deum laudamus, 
I praiſe thee, O Gt is uſually ſuppoſed to be the compo- 
ſition of St. Auguſtin, and St. Ambroſe. 

It is uſed to be ſung in the Romiſh church with extraordinary 
pomp and ſolemnity, upon the gaining a battle, or other hap- 
py event; and ſometimes even to conceal a defeat. 

kb, Dentes, in anatomy. See the article To0TH. 
anine TEETH, wy CANINE, 

Wolves TEETH, 5 See the articles Wo vs. 

TEGUMENT. See the article InTEGUMENT. 


 TEINTS, “ and S-mi-TE1NTs, in painting, denote the ſeve- 


ral colours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more or leſs high, 
or bright, or deep, or thin, or weakened, and diminiſhed, 
c. to give the proper relievo, or ſoftneſs, or diſtance, Cc. to 
the ſeveral objects. See COLOURING, | 
The word is pure French, where it ſignifies the ſame. 

TEIRCE, or TEIRS. See the article TIERCE. 

TEKUPHEZ@, or THEKUPH=@, in the Jewiſh chronology, 
are the times wherein the ſun proceeds from one cardinal 
point to the next. See CARDINAL Point. 


The term is alſo applied to the moments wherein the fun en- | 


ters a cardinal point: theſe four terms, or Tekuphe, are ob- 
ſerved among the Jews with a world of ceremony : the rea- 
fon, as we are informed by Munſter, is this: | 
That people have a notion, that in each Tekupha the ſun has 
a ſeveral angel appointed to _— and direct it; and that in 
the very point wherein the ſun finiſhes one Tetupha, and en- 
ters upon another, before the one director has taken place of 
the other, the devils have a power to exerciſe all kinds of ty- 
ranny in the water. | 
And hence, they ſay, that if any body drinks the ſmalleſt 
quantity of water at that time, he will infallibly have a drop- 

- ſy, or ſome other grievous diſtemper. 

TE LAMONES, * a name given by the Romans to what the 
Greeks called Atlantes, viz. the " es of men ſupporting 
entablatures, and other projectures. See ATLAS, 

* A late author thinks, that the word Jelamon, which he deduces 
from the Greek Tayjuuy, a wretch that bears misfortunes with 
patience, does not diſagree with thoſe ſtatues, which, in archi- 

tecture, ſuſtain ſuch loads. See PRERSIAN, and CARYATIDES. 

TELESCOPE, an optical inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral 
glaſſes, or lens's, fitted into a tube; through which remote 
G4. are ſeen as if nigh at hand. See LENS, and OpTic 

laſs. | | | 

In Teleſcopes, the lens or glaſs turned towards the object, is 
called the Objef-glaſs; and that next the eye, the Eye-glaſs ; 
and if the Teleſcope conſiſts of more than two lens's, all but 
that next the object are called Eye-glaſſes. See Os JEcT- 
Glaſs, Sc. 

The invention of the Tele/cope is one of the nobleſt, and moſt 
uſeful theſe ages have to boaſt of: by means hereof, the won- 


ders of the heavens are diſcovered to us, and aſtronomy | 


brought to a degree of perfection, which former ages could 
Have no notion of, See ASTRONOMY. | 
Indeed, the diſcovery is owing rather to chance, than to 
thought; ſo that it is the good fortune of the diſcoverer, ra- 
ther than his ſkill or ability, we are indebted to : on this ac- 
count it concerns us the leſs to know, who it was firſt hit on 
this admirable invention. It is certain it muſt be caſual, ſince 
the theory it depends on was not then known. 
ohannes Baptiſta Porta, a noble Neapolitan, is aſſerted b 
olfius to be undoubtedly the firſt that made a Teleſcope; 
from this paſſage in his Magia Naturalis, printed in 1549: 


If you do but know how to join the two (viz. the concave 
„„ and convex glaſſes) rightly together, you will ſee both re- 
s mote and near objects, much larger than they otherwiſe ap- | 


3 | uy 
Y | Theory of 'Gualileo's Tx LE$COPE,— Now, in an . 5 
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<« pear, and withal very diſtint. In this wa 
„of good help to many of our friends, why Dr 
© mote things dimly, or near ones confuſedly ; hey M 
*© made them ſee every thing perfectly.“ tare 
But it is certain, Porta did not underſtand his own invent: 
and therefore neither troubled himſelf to bring it to "Mon, 
perfection, nor ever _ it to celeſtial obſervation Wir 
is more, the account Porta gives of his concave and co a 
lens's is ſo dark and indiſtinct, that Kepler, who — * 
by particular command of the emperor Rudolphus, deck. 
to that prince, that it was perfectly unintelligible. 
Fifty years afterwards, a Teleſcope, 12 inches long, was ma; 
and preſented to prince Maurice of Naſſau, by a ſpecta K. 
maker of Middlebourg; but authors are divided l 
name. Sirturus, in a treatiſe of the Teleſcope, printed a 8 
1618, will have it to be John Lipperſein: and Bore] 15 
expreſs volume on the inventor of the Teleſcope, publiſhed n 
1655, ſhews it to be Zacharis Janſen, or, as Wolfus by 
Hanſen. | A, 
Joh. Lapreius, another workman of the ſame town, paſſes ſo 
a third inventor 3 having made one in 1610, on the mere > 
lation given him of that of Zachary. 
In 1620, James Metius, brother of Adrian Metius, profeſſor 
of mathematics at Franeker, came with Drebel to Middk- 
bourg, and there bought Teleſcopes of Zachary's children 
who had made them public; and yet Adr. Metius has piven 
his brother the honour of the invention; in which he is mil. 
takenly followed by Des Cartes. 
But none of theſe artificers made Teleſcopes of above a fort 
and half: Simon Marius in Germany, and Galileo in Ital 
firſt made long ones fit for celeſtial obſervations, 4 
Le Roſſi relates, that Galileo being then at Venice, was told 
of a ſort of optic glaſs made in Holland, which brought ob- 
jets nearer : upon which, ſetting himſelf to think how it 
{ſhould be, he ground two pieces of glaſs into form as well x 
he could, and fitted them to the two ends of an organ- pipe, 
and ſhewed, at once, all the wonders of the invention to the 
Venetian nobleſſe on the top of the tower of St. Mark. That 
author adds, that from this time Galileo devoted himſelf wholly 
to the improving and perfecting of the — ; and that he 
thereby almoſt deſerved all the honour u ally done him, of 
being reputed the inventor of the inſtrument, and of its being 
denominated from him Galiles's Tube. 
F. Mabillon, indeed, relates, in his travels through Italy, that 
in a monaſtery of his own order, he ſaw a manuſcript copy 
of the works of Commeſtor, written by one Coradus, — 
lived in the XIIIth century; in the third page whereof, was 
ſeen a portrait of Ptolemy viewing the ſtars through a tube of 
four joints or draws: but that father does not ſay that the tube 
had glaſſes in it. In effect, it is more than probable, that ſuch 
tubes were then uſed for no other purpoſe, but to preſerve and 
direct the ſight, or to render it more diſtin, by ſingling out 
the particular object looked at, and ſhutting out all the ſo- 
reign rays reflected from others, whoſe proximity might have 
rendered the image leſs preciſe. | 
This conjecture is verified by experience; we having often 
obſerved, that without a tube, by only looking through the 
hand, or even the fingers, or a pin-hole in a paper, objedts 
ſhall appear more clear and diftin& than otherwiſe. 
Be this as it will, it is certain the optical principles, whereon 
| Teleſcopes are founded, are contained in Euclid, and were well 
known to the ancient geometricians; and it is for want © 
attention thereto, that the world was ſo long without that 
admirable invention; as, no doubt, there are numerous others 
lying hid in the ſame principles, only waiting for 
or accident to bring them forth. 
| Taleſcapes are of ſeveral kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the number 
and form of their lens, or glaſſes, and denominated from 
their particular uſes, r. ſuch are the Terreſtrial or Land Te- 
leſcope, the Cœlaſtial or Aftronomical Teleſcope : to which mij 
be added, the Galilean of Dutch Teleſcope, the Reflefling Te 
feope and the Aerial Teleſcope. | | . 
Galiles's, or the Dutch TELESCOPE, is a Teeſeopt conſifting 
a convex object-glaſs, and a concave eye-glals, See Con- 
CAVE, and Convex. | 5 5 
This, of all others, is the moſt ancient form, being the cn 
kind made by the inventors, Galileo, Cc. or known, de 
Huygens: whence its name. Its conſtruction, 
imperfe&ions, &c. are delivered in what follows: 155 
Conſtruftion of Galileo s, or the Dutch TELESCOPE pk 6 
prepared for the purpoſe (the ſtrufture whereof ſee un het 
article TUBE) at one end is fitted a convex object lens, a 
a plain convex, or convex on both ſides, but a m_ * 
very large ſphere: at the other end is fitted an eye-2) 10 
cave on both ſides, and the ſegment of a leſs ſphere : < 
ſed, as to be the diſtance of the virtual focus before the img 
of the convex lens. See Focus. © © 


framed, all people, except myopes, ot thoſe Hort 
muſt ſee objects diftin@tly in an erect ſituation, and _—_ 

in the ratio of the diſtance of the virtual focus of 

glaſs, to the diſtanee of the focus of the oed dias. | 
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But for myopes to ſee objects diſtinctiy through ſuch an inſtru- 


ment, the eye-glaſs muſt be ſet nearer the object-glaſs. The | 


theſe effects will appear from what follows : : 
roger 2 it is far diſtant objects that are to be 222 
a Teleſcope, the rays proceeding from the ſame point of the 
object, will fall on the object-glaſs parellel, and conſequently 
b ; their refraction through the convexity, will. be thrown 
. roing on the eye-glaſs: but by their refraction through 
ths 5 hereof, they will be again rendered parallel, 
and in ſuch diſpoſition will enter the eye, See Ray, Con- 
cavity, Coxvxxirv, and 9 3 
But all, excepting myopes, ſee objects diſtinctly by paralle 
rays. See V18TON, and PARALLEL. Therefore the firſt 
int is clear. | | 
* ſe A (Tab. Optics, fig. 41.) to be the focus of the 
jel cla ; * our * the furtheſt ray on the right 
hand of the object that paſſes through the tube: after refrac- 
tion, it will become parallel to the axis B I, and conſequently 
after a ſecond refraction through the concave lens, will di- 
verge from the virtual focus. Wherefore ſince all the rays 
coming from the ſame extreme to the eye placed behind'the 
concave lens, are parallel to L E; and thoſe from the middle 
of the object, parallel to F G (as obſerved in what went be- 
fore) the middle point of the object will be ſeen in the axis 
G A; and the right extreme, on the right fide, viz. in the 
line LN, or parallel thereto ; that is, the object will be erect : 
hich is the ſecond point. 
35 Since all right om parallel to LN cut the axis under the 
{ame angle, the ſemi-diameter of the object will be ſeen 
through the Teleſcope, under the angle A FN or EF I: the 
rays L E and G L entering the eye in the ſame manner; as if 
the pupil were placed in F. If now the naked eye were in 
A, it would ſee the ſemi-diameter of the object under the 
angle c Ab or CA B, But fince the object is ſuppoſed very 
remote, the diſtance A F in reſpe& hereto is nothing, and 
therefore the naked eye, even in F, would fee the ſemi- 
diameter of the object under an angle equal to A. 
The ſemi-diameter of the object therefore, ſeen with the na- 
ked eye, is to that ſeen through the Teloſeege, as IMtoIE. 
But it is demonſtrated that I M: IE:: IF: A; that is, the 
ſemi- diameter ſeen with the naked eye, is to that viewed 
through the Teleſcope ; in the ratio of the diſtance of the vir- 
tual focus of the eye-glaſs F I, to the diftance of the focus of 
the object-glaſs A B: which was the third point, 
Laſtly, myopes have their retina too far from the cryſtallin 


humour; and diverging rays concur at a greater diſtance than 


parallel ones; and thoſe that were parallel become diverging 
by bringing the eye- glaſs nearer the object- glaſs; by means of 
ſuch approach, myopes will ſee objects diſtinctly through a 
- Teleſcope : which is the fourth point. 
Hence, 1“ to have the whole object viſible, the ſemi-diameter 
of the pupil muſt not be leſs than the diſtance of the rays L E 
and GI; and therefore the more the pupil is dilated, the 
greater field or compaſs will be taken in by the Teleſcope, and 


vice verſa ; ſo that coming out of a dark place, or ſhutting the | 


eye for ſome time before you apply it to the glaſs, you will take 
in a greater field at firſt glance than afterwards, when the pupil 
is again contracted by the increaſe of light. See Pup1L. 
20 Since the diſtance of the rays EL and I G is greater, at a 
preater diſtance from the lens, the compaſs taken in by the eye 
at one view, will be rm as the eye is nearer the concave lens. 
3e vince the focus of a plano convex object lens, and the virtual 
focus of a plano concave eye lens, is at the diſtance of the dia- 
meter; and the focus of an object-glaſs convex on both ſides, 
and the virtual focus of an eye-glaſs concave on both fides, is 
at the diſtance of a ſemi- diameter; if the object · glaſs be plano 
convex, and the eye - glaſs plano concave, the Te cepe will in- 
creaſe the diameter of the object, in the ratio of the diameter 
of the concavity to that of the convexity ; if the object- glaſs 
be convex on both ſides, and the lat concave on both 
ſides, it will magnify in the ratio of the ſemi- diameter of the 
Concavity to that of the convexity; if the object · glaſs be plano 
convex, and the eye-glaſs concave on both ſides, the ſemi- 
diameter of the object will be increaſed in the ratio of the 
diameter of the convexity to the ſemi-diameter of the conca- 
vity. And _ if the object- glaſs be convex on both ſides, 
and the eye-glaſs plano concave, the increaſe will be in the 
ratio of the diameter of the concavity to the ſemi-diameter of 
the convexity, DEL, | 
49 vince the ratio of the ſemi-diameters is the fame as that of 
the diameters, Teleſcopes magnify the object in the fame man- 
— whether the object- glaſs be plano convex, and the eye- 
mY plano concave, or whether the one be convex on both 
des, and the other concave on both, | 
8 2 the ſemi- diameter of the concavity has a leſs ratio to 
| 9 of _y . than its diameter has, a Teleſcope 
| ore 1 - if 1 
| be convex 8 4 ee. glaſs be plano convex, rr if it 
| e greater the diameter of the object-glaſs, and the leſs 
wy of the eye-glaſs, the leſs ratio has the —＋ of the ob- 
ay — 8 the 3 eye, to its ſemi-diameter viewed 
f cope; and conſequ j - 
nificd by «6 Tage equently the more is the object mag 


ww 
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70 Since the ſemi-diameter of the object is ingreaſed in the 
ratio of the angle E F I, and the greater the angle E FI is; 
the leſs part of the object does it take in at one view; the Te- 
leſcqpe exhibits ſo much a leſs part of the object, as it increaſes 
its diameter more. | 109 2 
And this is the reaſon that determined the mathematicians to 
look out for another Teleſcope, after having clearly found the 
imperfection of the firſt, diſcovered by chance. Nor were 
their endeavours vain, as appears frotn the aſlronomical Tele- 
ſcope hereafter to be deſcribed. | 
If the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs have too ſmall a ratio to 
that of the object glaſa, an obſect through the Teleſcope will not 
appear fufficiently clear, by reaſon the great divergency of the 
rays will occaſion the ſeveral pencils repreſenting the ſeveral 
points of the object on the retina to conſiſt of too few rays. 
This tao is found, that equal object lens's will not bear the 
ſame eye lens's if they be differently tranſparent, or there be 
a difference in their poliſh. A leſs tranſparent object glaſs, or 
one lets accurately ground, requires a more ſpherical eye- 
— than another more tranſparent, &c. 
ence, though it be found by experience that a Teleſcope is 
good, if the diſtance of the focus of the object - glaſs be ſix 
inches, and the diameter of the plano concave eye-glaſs be one 
inch and one line, or of one equally concave on both ſides one 
inch and a half; yet is it by no means expedient to recom- 
mend to the maker either this, or any particular combination, 
but to try ſeveral eye-glafles, both greater and ſmaller, with 
the ſame object- glaſs; and take that through which objects ap- 
pear moſt clear and diſtinct. 
Hevelius recommends an object-glaſs convex on both ſides, 
whoſe diameter is four Dantzick feet; and an eye-glaſs con- 
cave on both fides, whoſe diameter is 4 ; digits or tenths of a 
foot. An object-glaſs, equally convex on both fides, whoſe 
diameter is five feet, he obſerves, will require an eye-glaſs of 
five 3 digits; and adds, that the ſame eye-glaſs will alſo ſerve 
an object-glaſs of eight or ten feet. 
Hence, as the diſtance of the object-glaſs and eye - glaſs is the 
difference between the diſtance of the virtual focus of the eye- 
nm and the diſtance of the focus of the object-glaſs; the 
ength of the Tele/cope is had by ſubſtracting that from this. 
That is, the length of the Teleſcope is the difference between 
the diameters of the object-glaſs and eye-glaſs, if that be plano 
convex and this plano concave ; or the difference between the 
ſemi-diameters of the object-glaſs and eye-glaſs, if that be 
convex on both ſides, and this concave on both; or the diffe- 
rence between the ſemi-diameter of the object-glaſs and eye- 
glaſs, if that be convex on both ſides, and this concave on 
both; or the difference between the ſemi-diameter of the 
object-glaſs, and the diameter of the eye-glaſs, if that be con- 
vex on both ſides, and this plano concave ; or the difference 
between the diameter of the object-glaſs, and the femi-diame- 
ter of the eye-glaſs, if that be plano convex, and this con- 
cave on both ſides. | 
Thus, e. gr. if the diameter of an object-glaſs on both ſides, 
be four foot, and that of an eye · glaſs concave on both ſides, 
be four foot and a half digits or tenths of a foot ; the length 
of the —_— will be one foot eight digits. 

Aftronomical TELESCOPE, is a Teleſcope conſiſting of an object- 
laſs, and an eye-glaſs, both convex. See CoNvEXITY, 
t has its name, from its being wholly uſed in aſtronomical 

obſervations. | | 

Conftruftion of the aſtronomical TELEsSCOPE.—The tube being 

prepared, an object-glaſs, either plano convex, or convex on 
both ſides; but to be a ſegment of a large ſphere, is fitted in 
at one end. At the other end, an eye-glaſs convex on both 
ſides, which is the ſegment of a ſmall ſphere, is fitted into 
the other end, at the common diſtance of the foci. 4 

Theory of the aftronomical TEL ESCO E. Now, an eye plated 
near the focus of the eye-glaſs, will ſee objects diſtinctly, but 
inverted, and magnified in the ratio of the diſtance of the 
focus of the eye- glaſs to the diſtance of the focus of the object- 
laſs. £ '* 
or 19 ſince it is very remote objects are viewed through Te- 

leſcapes, the rays from any point of the object fall parallel on 
the object-glaſs; and, conſequently, after refraction, will meet 
in a point behind the glaſs, which point is the focus of the 

eye-glaſs. From this point they begin to diverge, and fall di- 
verging on the eye-glafs, where being refraGted, they enter 

the eye parallel. | | 
Hence, as all but myopes ſee diſtinctly by parallel rays, a 
Teleſcope, thus diſpoſed, will exhibit remote objects di- 
ſtinctly. | 
Coeds the common focus of the lens's in F (Fig. 44.) and 
make A B. B F. Since one of the rays A C, proceeding 
from the right fide of the object, paſſes through A; the ray 
C E will be parallel to the axis A I, and therefore after refrac- 
tion in the eye-glaſs, will fall in with it in its focus G. Since 
then, the eye is placed near it, and all the other rays proceed- 
ing from che ſame point of the object with E G, are re- 
fracted parallel thereto; the point in the right ſide of the ob- 
ject, will be ſeen in the right line E G. | 


| After the like * it appears, that the middle R 
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the object is ſeen in the axis G B, ſo that the object appears 
inverted. ; 

29 From what has been already ſhewn, it a 
Lan of the object will be ſeen through the Teleſcope, 
under the angle E G I, which to the naked s placed in A, 


rs that the 


is ſeen under the angle b A c. Suppoſe, now, 
diſtance of the focus I G; fince the right angles at I are equal, 
EGF—EFI. Therefore drawing F M parallel to A C, we 
ſhall have IFM=BA C. The ſemi-diameter, therefore, 
viewed with the naked eye, is to that viewed through the 
Mar yrs as IM to IE. Draw K E parallel to FM; we 
ſhaſl have IM: IE:: IF: IK. But by reaſon of the paral- 
leliſm of the lens's; CE=BI=BFEFI=AB+F I; 
and by reaſon of the paralleliſm of the right lines C A, and 
EK; CE=AK, therefore BI=A K, conſequently, A B= 
TK. And therefore IM: IE:: IF: AB; that is, the ſemi- 
diameter ſeen with the naked eye, is to the ſemi-diameter view'd 
through the Teleſcope, in the ratio of the diſtance of the focus 


of the eye-lens I F, to the diſtance of the focus of the objeCt- | 


glaſs AB. 2, e. d. 55 a ; 
Hence, 1®, as the a/tronomical Teleſcope exhibits objects in- 
verted ; it ſerves, commodiouſly enough, for obſerving the 
ſtars (it mattering little, whether they be ſeen erect or invert- 
ed) but for terreſtrial objects, it is much leſs proper, as the 
inverting frequently prevents their being known. 
29 If between the eye-glaſs, and its focus G, be a plain well 
poliſhed metal ſpeculum L N, of the length of an inch, and 
of an oval figure, inclined to the axis under an angle of 45®, 
the rays EP and M Q will be reflected in ſuch manner, as 
that concurring in g, they make an angle P g Q, equal to 
PGQ: and therefore the eye being placed in g, will ſee the 
object of the ſame magnitude as before, only in an erect ſitua- 
tion. By the addition therefore of ſuch a ſpeculum, the a/{ro- 
nomical Teleſcope is rendered fit to obſerve terreſtrial objects. 
See MIRROR. 

© Since the focus of a glaſs convex on both ſides, is diſtant 
* Wis the glaſs itſelf a ſemi-diameter ; and that of a plano con- 
vex glaſs, a diameter; if the object-glaſs be convex on both 
ſides, the Teleſcope will magnify the ſemi-diameter of the ob- 
ze, in the ratio of the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs to the 
ſemi-diameter of the objeA-glaſs ; but if the object-glaſs be a 
plano convex, in the ratio of the ſemi-diameter of the eye- 
glaſs, to the diameter of the object-glaſs. 
4? Wherefore, ſince the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs has a 
greater ratio to the ſemi- diameter of the object- glaſs, than to 
its diameter; a Teleſcope magnifies the ſemi-diameter of the 
object more, if the object-glaſs be a plano convex, than if 


convex on both ſides. 


5 The ratio of the ſemi- diameter of the eye-glaſs, to the 


diameter or ſemi- diameter of the object-glaſs, is the leſs, as the 


eye- glaſs is a ſegment of a leſs ſphere, and the object-glaſs of a 
greater. A Teleſcope therefore magnifies the diameter of the 
object more, as the object-glaſs is a ſegment of a greater, and 
the eye-glaſs of a leſſer ſphere. —And yet the ratio of the ſemi- 


diameter of the eye-glaſs to the object-glaſs muſt not be too 


ſmall ; if it be, it will not refract rays enough to the eye from 
each point of the object; nor will it ſeparate thoſe coming 


from different points ſufficiently : by which means the viſion 


will be rendered obſcure and confuſed. To this may be add- 


ed, what we have ſhewn, of the ratio of the object-glaſs to 


the eye-glaſs in the Dutch Teleſcope. 
De Chales obſerves, that an object lens of 2 4 feet will require 
an eye-glaſs of I z digit or tenth of a foot; and an object-glaſs 


of eight or ten feet, an eye-glaſs of four digits; in which he 


is confirmed by Euſtachio de Divinis. 
Huygens's great Teleſcope, wherewith Saturn's true face, and 


one of his ſatellites were firſt diſcovered, conſiſts of an object- 


glaſs of 12 feet, and an eye-glaſs of a little more than three 


digits. Though he frequently uſed a Teleſcape of 23 feet long, 
with two eye-glaſſes joined together, each in diameter 1 4 a 


digit; ſo that the two were equal to one of three digits. 
The ſame author obſerves, that an object-glaſs of 30 foot, re- 


quires an eye-glaſs of 3 5 digits; and gives us a table of pro- 


portions, for the conſtructing of aſtronomical Teleſcopes ; an | 


abridgment whereof we ſhall here give the reader. 


JDiſt. of Foc. Diam. o: |Dift. of F. Mag. | ]Dift. of Foc.|Diam. of I Biff. of 4 
of Obj. Glaſs. Aperture ſof E. Glaſs. iam. ſof Obj. Glaſs.¶ Aperture [of E. GlaG.JDiam.| 
| Rhinland | Digits & Digit. and 15 2 1212 33 2 
Feet. Dec. Dees 20 -|2 452 70 bs 
1 2 2 O1Ij 100 
1 Þ 5% 4 30 |; coſs 20] 109 
77 5 5 6] 
3 Þ 9 2 . 
. 50 3 87 26] 141 
e 35] 44 60 [4 244 G66} 154 
© | 0 8 041 16 
| 6 |! 34]! 47] 49 Ad 4 8 ve. 25 
7 Þ 45] Go 53 le 
„ go s ogſ5 $61 183 
9 I 64 I 80 60 100 5 48 9 03 199 
| 10 jt 73 go] 63 | 
If in two or more Teleſcopes, the ratio between the object and 


eye. glaſs be the ſame, the object will be magnified the ſame 


in both, 


F equal to the 


— 
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Hence ſome may conclude the making of large 7 
needleſs trouble. But it muſt be remembered, what 
already laid down: an eye-glaſs may be in a leſs rat 
greater object-glaſs, than to a ſmaller : thus, e. gr. ; 
ns's Teleſcope of 25 feet, the 38 is three digits, N 
eeping this proportion in a Teleſcope of 50 feet, the « a ry; 
ſhould be fix digits; but the table ſhews four and a 2 
ſufficient. Hence, from the ſame table it appears, that a 7 
leſcope of 50 feet magnifies in the ratio of 1: 141; whe... 
at of 25 feet, only magniſies in the ratio of 1 : too * 
Since the diſtance of the lens's is equal to the aggregate of th 
diſtance of the foci of the object and eye-glafſes ; and the e 
cus of a glaſs convex on each fide is a ſemi-diameter's dif, 4 
and that of a plano convex, a diameter's diſtance, from th 
lens ; the length of a Teleſcope is equal to the aggregate of the 
ſemi-diameters of the lens's, if the object-glaſs be convex 
both ſides; and to the ſum of the ſemi-diameter of the ere 
glaſs, and of the diameter of the object-glaſs, if the objeR. 
la be a plano convex. | | : 
ut as the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs is very ſmall, in je. 
ſpect of that of the object-glaſs, the length of the Tage f 


uſually eſtimated from the diſtance of the object. glas, i, 


from its ſemi- diameter, if it be a convex on both ſides, or it 
diameter, if plano convex. Thus a Teleſcope is ſaid to be 12 
feet, if the ſemi· diameter of the object convex-glafs on both 
ſides be 12 feet, &c. | 

Since myopes ſee near objects beſt ; for them the eye-glaſs is 
to be removed nearer the object-glaſs, that the rays refraded 
through it may be the more diverging. 

To take in the larger field at one view, ſome uſe two eye- 
glaſſes, the foremoſt whereof is a ſegment of a larger ſphere 
than that behind: to this it muſt be added, that if two lens 
be joined immediately together, ſo as one touch the other, the 
focus is removed to double the diſtance which that of one of 
them would be at. 

To ſhorten the aſtronomical TELESCOPE, i. e. to conſtruct a 
Teleſcope ſo, as that, though ſhorter than the common one, it 
ſhall magnify as much : 

.19 Having provided a drawing tube, fit in an object lens E G 
(Fig. 43.) which is a ſegment of a moderate ſphere ; let the 
firſt eye-glaſs B D be concave on both ſides, and fo placed in 
the tube, as that the focus of the object- glaſs A may be behind 
it, but nearer to the centre of the concavity G. Then will 
the image be thrown in Q, ſo as that GA: GI: : AB: QI. 
Laſtly, fit in another object-glaſs, convex on both ſides, and a 
ſegment of a leſſer ſphere, ſo as that its focus may be in Q. 
This Teleſcope will magnify the diameter of the object, more 
than if the object- glaſs were to repreſent its image at the ſame 
diſtance E Q, and conſequently a ſhorter Teleſcope conſtructed 
this way, is equivalent to a longer in the common way. The 
demonſtration. may be ſeen in Wolfius. 
Sir If, Newton furniſhes us with another method of contract- 
ing the Teleſcope, in his catoptrical or reflecting Teleſcope ; the 
conſtruct ion whereof ſee hereafter. | 

Land TELESC9PE, or Day TELESCOPE, a Teleſcope conſiſting 
of more than two lens's, commonly of a convex object glas 
and three convex eye- glaſſes; or, a Teleſcope that exhibits ob- 
jects erect, yet different from that of Galileo. 

t has its name from being uſed to view objects in the day- 
time, on or about the earth. | * , 

To conſiruft a Land or Day TELESCOPE.—A tube being pro- 
vided, fit in an objeR-glaſs, which is either convex on bot 
ſides, or plano convex, and a ſegment of a large ſphere: to 
this add three eye-glaſſes ; all convex on both ſides, and ſeg- 
ments of equal ſpheres ; diſpoſing them in ſuch manner, 2 

that the diſtance of any two may be the aggregate of the di- 
tances of their foci, A 

Theory of a Land TeLEsCops.—Then will an eye applied to 
the laſt lens, at the diſtance of its focus, ſee objects very di- 
ſtinctly, erect, and magnified in the ratio of the diſtance of 
the focus of one eye-glaſs L K (Fig. 44.) to the diſtance of 
the focus of the object-glaſs A B. ; ; 
For, 1“ the rays, e what has been already ſaid, falling on 
the object parallel, the image of the object will be repreſented 
invertedly at the diſtance of the principal focus: wherefore, 
ſince this image is in the focus of the firſt eye-glaſs, the 755 
after a ſecond refraction, will become parallel ; and thus = 
ing on the third lens, after a third refraction, they exh * 
the inverted image invertedly, that is, an erect _ of 
object. Since then this image is in the focus of the ird Mi. 
glaſs, the rays, after a fourth refraction, will become paralle % 
and in this diſpoſition the eye will receive them, and con 
quently there will be diſtin& viſion, and the object will appear 
cr ect. % : focus 
29 If IQ=IK, that is, equal to the diſtance of oe 1 
of the obje-glaſs, an eye placed in M, will ſee the FI; 
diameter of the object increaſed in the ratio of L M to 5 
but the ray A Q, proceeding from the focus Qof the o L 
lens A B, after fefraction becomes parallel to the 151 
conſequently the firſt eye lens CD joins it to the axis in 
the diſtance of a ſemi- diameter. „ 
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is alſo in M 
the focus of the ſecond eye-glaſs EF, is alſo in M, 
Ang FI, after refraction, will be parallel to the axis NO, 
= ES the third eye-glaſs ww it at the axisin P; 


i-di of the lens's GH and CD are ſuppoſed 
— 1. W M. Wherefore ſince the right an- 
= O and L are equal, as alſo HO=C L, the angle OPH 
= equal to CML. The ſemi-diameter of the object therefore 
a ne the ſame in P as in M, and 1s conſequently magnified 
in the ratio of LM, or PO to Kl. ; 4 rn 
Hence, 1* an aſtronomical teleſcope is eaſily conver , i ” 3 
land teleſcope, by uſing three eye-glaſſes for one; and t . 
teleſcape, on the contrary, into an aſtronomical 2 y 4 
king away two eye glaſſes, the faculty of magnifying ſti 

ining the ſame. | ö 

2 cs hs diſtance of the eye-glaſſes is very ſmall, the 
length of the teleſcope is much the ſame as if you only uſed 
one. , 

0 the conſtruction, it is evident, that the length of 
de lee is found by adding five times the ſemi- diameter of 
the eye - glaſſes to the diameter of the object-glaſs, if a plano 
convex ; or its ſemi- diameter, if convex on both ſides. 
Huygens firſt obſerved, both in the aſtronomical and land tele- 
ſcope, that it contributes conſiderably to the perfection of the 
inſtrument, to have a ring of wood or metal, with an aper- 
ture, à little leſs than the breadth of the eye-glals, fixed in the 
place where the image is found to radiate upon the lens next 
the eye; by means hereby the colours, which are apt to diſ- 
turb the clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of the object, are prevented, 
and the whole compaſs taken in at a view, perfectly defined. 
Some make land teleſcopes of three lens's, which yet repreſent 
objects erect and magnified as much as the former. But ſuch 
teleſcopes labour under very great inconveniencies, both as the 
objects herein are tinged with falſe colours, and as they are 
diſtorted about the margin. | 
Some again uſe four lens's, and even more; but fince ſome 
part of the rays is intercepted in paſſing every lens, objects are 
hereby exhibited dim and feeble, 0 
Reflecting, or catoptric, or cata-dioptric TELESCOPE, is a tele- 


and exhibits remote objects by reflection, inſtead of refrac- 
tion. See CA To TRICS, Cc. 9 

This inſtrument is the invention of the great Sir Iſ. Newton: 
what determined him to apply his thoughts this way, was the 
different refrangibility, which, in his new doctrine of light and 
colours, he found the rays of light were of. In effect, as he 
found the ratio between the greateſt and leaſt refractions of the 
different rays to be nearly as 28 to 27, it eaſily followed, that 
the rays could never be all refracted parallel from any lens, 
but would ſome of them divaricate more, ſome leſs; beſide 
that the foci would be diſturbed; the focus of the moſt re- 
frangible rays being nearer the lens than that of the leaſt re- 
frangible ones, by a diſtance which is the 27th part of the 
diſtance between the object-glaſs, and the focus of the leaſt 
refrangible ones, See Ray, and REFRANGIBILITY. 
Hence he concluded, that refraction was too unequal a prin- 
ciple ; and that lens's, of whatever figures, whether ſpherical, 
parabolical, or any of the other conic ſections, and how truly 


ſcopes. 


Upon this he had recourſe to another more equable principle, 
vi. reflettion ; and made a teleſcope, conſiſting of ſpecula, or 
mirrours: the firſt hint whereof he owns he took from Dr. 
Gregory's optics. 
Conftruftion of a reflecting TELE SCO E. Provide a tube ABCD 
(Fig. 45.) open in AD, and cloſed in BC, well blacked 
within-fide, and of a length equal to the diſtance of the focus 
from the concave ſpeculum EP . To the bottom BC, is to 
be fitted a concave metallic ſpeculum à b, poliſhed to the 
greateſt poſſible perfection; or rather, to have the objects 
clearer, and more diſtinct, let it be a glaſs ſpeculum, concave 
on its fore · ſide, and equally convex on the hind-fide ; for un- 
leſs it be of the ſame thickneſs every where, it will reflect the 
images of objects tinged with a ſpurious colour, and indiſtinct. 
owards the other end of the tube is fixed an iron piece HL, 
w which is cemented a plain metallic ſpeculum ; or, which is 
ner, a triangular priſm of glaſs or cryſtal G, whoſe upper 
angle G is a right angle, the two others half right ; the fa- 
* or planes that meet in the angle G to be ſquare, and the 
wn 2 parallelogram. The priſm is to be fo diſpoſed, as 
t — a * reflected from the ſpeculum, paſſing through the 
2 of the face G M, may cut it at right angles; but be 
me ined to the rectangle MN in an angle of 45% Its di- 
g= from the concave ſpeculum EF, is to be ſuch, as that 
DP 5 ac and bd reflected from the concave ſpeculum, 
Wo ater a ſecond reflection from the baſe of the priſm, 
8 in the point e; that is, the diſtance of the focus e 
. 0 reflecting ſurface of the priſm, and the diſtance of that 
1 = ſpeculum, is to be equal to the diſtance of 
8 rom the concave ſpeculum, In I is placed a plano 
r ns, whoſe focus is in e, that the reflected rays may 
** * wy parallel. Laſtly, this lens is covered with a thin 
i caden plate, having a little round perforation there- 


cope which, inſtead of lens's, conſiſts chiefly of mirrours, 


ſoever ground, would never ſuffice for the perfection of tele- | 
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rays are excluded, which would otherwiſe occaſion) confuſiors 
In the firſt r of this kind which the inventor made, the 
ſemi-· diameter of the concave metallic ſpeculum was 12+ di- 
gits, or tenths of an inch; from which, therefore, the focus 
was 64 digits diſtant, The diameter of the eye-glaſs was z 
of a digit; ſo that it magnified the diameter of the object in 
the ratio of 1 to 38: but be found that objects were ſhewn 
ſomewhat obſcure hereby; on which account, he afterwards 
recommended glaſs ſpecula inſtead of metallic ones; adding, 
that there is nothing more required to the perfeRion of this 
teleſcope, but that the art of poliſhing glaſs be brought to greater 
perfection; for that ſome inequalities which do not hurt lens's, 
_ _ to affect ſpecula, and prevent objects being ſeen di- 
inctly. 

The Lins author obſerves, that if the length of the inſtru- 
ment be 6 feet, and conſequently the ſemi-diameter of the 
concave ſpeculum 12, the aperture of the ſpeculum is to be 6 
inches; by which means the object will be increaſed in the 
ratio of 1 to 200 or 300. | 

If it be longer or ſhorter, the aperture muſt be as the cube of 
the quadrato quadrate root of the length, and its magnifying 
power as its aperture, The ſpeculum he orders to be an inch 
or two broader than the aperture. 

Aerial TELESCOPE, a kind of aſtronomical teleſcope, the lens's 
whereof are uſed without a tube. 

In ſtrictneſs, however, the aerial teleſcope is rather a patticular 

manner of mounting and managing long teleſcopes for cceleſtial 
obſervations in the night-time, whereby the trouble of long 
unweildy tubes is ſaved, than a particular kind of teleſcope : 
the contrivance we owe to the noble Huygens, 

Conſtruction of the aerial TELESCOPE,—1* A tall pole or maſt. 
AB (Fig. 46. No 2.) the length the tube ſhould be of is fixed 
perpendicularly in the ground. Before the erecting it, one ſide 
is planed ſmooth, and upon it two rulers fixed parallel to each 
other an inch and half apart, including a kind of groove or 
channel between them, reaching from top almoſt to bottom. 
At the top of the pole is fixed a Fittle truckle A, moveable on 
its axis, and over it is drawn a cord Gg, double the length of 
the pole, and the thickneſs of the little finger, returning into 
itſelf, and furniſhed with a piece of lead, H, equal in weight 
to the lens and a moveable arm to be ſuſtained thereby. 
Then a wooden lath CD, two foot long, is framed fo as that 
it may flide freely in the channel; and in the middle thereof 
is affixed a wooden arm E, ſtanding out a foot from the pole, 
and on its extremity bearing another, Ff, a foot and half 
long, fixed to it at right angles, both of them parallel to the 
horizon, 

20 An object- glaſs is included in a hollow cylinder LK, three 

inches long: to this cylinder is fixed a ſtaff K L, near an 

inch thick, and a foot long, which reſts on a braſs ball M, 

that meves freely in its cup or ſocket underneath: only, on 

occaſion, the ball and ſocket are fixed by a ſcrew. That the 

lens thus equally balanced, may be moved with a ſmall force, 

a weight N I of about a pound, is ſuſpended by a ſtrong wire 

NF, by bending of which the common centre of gravity of 
the weight and the lens is eafily made to coincide with that of 
the ball. To the ſtaff K L is fixed a braſs ſtyle L, which is 
bent downwards till its point be as much below the centre of 
the ſtaff, as the centre of the ball is. To the point is tied a 

fine filken thread LV, which of conſequence will be parallel 

to the ſtaff KL. 3 7 | 

3* An eye-glaſs O is included in a ſhort cylindet, and the 

Ja PV fixed to the ſame. To this is hung a little weight 8, 

ſufficient to make a balance. In Q is fixed a handle R, 

which carries a tranſverſe axis, to be held in the obſeryer's 
hand, and the ſtaff PV directed towards the object-glaſs, is 


tied to the thread LV. The thread paſſed through a hole V. 


is wound about a little peg L, fixed in the middle of the ſtaff, 
by the turning whereof the length of the thread is ſhortened 
or prolonged at pleaſure, | 

» That the obſerver may be able to hold the eye-glaſs ſteady, 
— has a fulcrum or prop under his arm, the ſtructure whereof 
appears from inſpection of the figure. Laſtly, to keep off the 
feeble light flowing from the air upon the eye, it is convent- 


ently covered with a circle V, perforated in the middle, fitted 


on to a moveable and flexible arm. * 
Binacular TELESCOPE. See the article BinoCULAR. 
TELESCOPICAL ars are ſuch as are not viſible to the naked 
eye; but diſcoverable only by the help of a teleſcope. Ses 
TAKE: + | | | ; 
All ftars leſs than of the ſixth magnitude, are zele/copic to a 
. middling eye. Fg 1 
TELLER, an officer in the exchequer, of which there are 
four ; whoſe buſineſs is to receive all monies due to the crown; 
and thereupon to throw down a bill through a pipe into the 
tally-court, where it is received by the auditor's clerks, who 
attend there to write the words of the ſaid bill upon a tally, 
and then deliver it to be entered by the clerk of the pells, or 
his clerk. See Excyzquer, TALLY, Wc. 
The tally is then ſplit or cloven by the two deputy-chamber- 
lains, who have their ſeals, and whilſt the ſenior deputy reads 
the one part, the junior examines the other part with the o- 
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The tellers places are in the king's gift, and they have, be- 

ſides their chief clerk or deputy, four other clerks, for the 

diſpatch of buſineſs. See EXCHEQUER. 
TELLONIUM. See the article I HE LoONIUM. 
TELLUS, T:rras, &, in aftronomy, See EARTH. 


phyfical TEMPERAMENT 
TEMPER, in a muſical F ſenſe. See id eee 
mechanical TEMPERING. 


TEMPERAMENT, TEMPERAMENTUM, TEMPERA- 
TURE, in phyſics, that habitude or diſpoſition of a body ari- 
fing from the proportion of the four primary elementary qua- 
lities it is compoſed of. See QUALITY and ELEMENT. 
The notion of temperament ariſes from that of mixture, where 
different elements, as earth, water, air and fire (or, to ſpeak 
more juſtly in the peripatetic way, hot, cold, moiſt and dry) 
are blended together ; by their oppoſition, they tend mutually 
to weaken and encroach on each other : and from the whole 
ariſes a ſort of temperate craſis, or coalition of them all in 
this or that proportion; whence, according to the quality that 
prevails or predominates, we fay a hot or cold, a moiſt or dry 
temperament. See MixTuRE, CRAsS1s, c. 

It is controverted among the ſchool- men, whether the tempe- 
rament properly comprehends all the four primary qualities? 
or, whether thoſe do not all ceaſe, and a new one, a fifth, 
ſimple quality, reſult from the total alteration made in the o- 
ther four, by their mutual action on each other? 

Authors diftinguiſh two kinds of temperaments, viz. uniform 
and difform.—The firſt, wherein all the qualities are mixed in 
an equal depree,—The ſecond, where in an unequal] one. 
The uniform temperament can only be one; the difform ad- 
mits of eight different combinations, fince either any one, or 
any two of the qualities may prevail; whence het and nuit, 
cold and moiſt, &c. Further, ſome conſidering that the qua- 
lities which do prevail, may not be in equal degree; and the 
like of thoſe which do not prevail, make ſeveral other combi- 
nations or temperaments; and add 12 more to the number.— 
In effect, as there are infinite degrees between the higheſt and 
loweſt pitch of any one of the elements, the different tempe- 
ratures may be ſaid to be infinite. See DEGREE. 

TEMPERAMENT, in medicine, is more particularly under- 
ſtood of the natural habitude and conſtitution of the body of 
man, or the diſpoſition of the animal humours in any ſubject. 
See Cons TITUTI1ON, and HUMOUR. | 


* 


The notion of temperament ariſes hence, that the blood flow- | 


ing in the veins and arteries, is not conceived to be a ſimple 
fluid, but a ſort of imperfect mixt, or an aſſemblage of ſe- 
veral other fluids: for it does not only conſiſt of the four ſim- 
ple, or primary qualities, but of four other ſecondary ingre- 
dients compounded thereof, into which it is ſuppoſed to be 
reſolvable, viz. choler, phlegm, melancholy and blond, properly 
ſo called. See BLOOD, CHOLER, BILE, PHLEoGmM, &c. 
Hence, as this or that ingredient humour prevails in a perſon, 
he is faid to be of a choleric, phlegmatic, melancholic, ſan- 
guine, Sc. temperament. ' See Sa NGUIN E, MELANCHOLY, 
CHOLERIC, &c. 


The ancient phyſicians brought theſe animal temperaments to | 
correſpond with the univerſal temperament above deſcribed : |. 


thus the ſanguine temperament was ſuppoſed to coincide with 


hot and moi, the phlegmatic with cold and moiſt, the melan- | 


cholic with dry and cold, &c. 

Galen introduced the doctrine of temperaments into phyſic 
from the peripatetic ſchool, and made it as it were the baſis 
of all medicine. The whole of curing difeaſes confiſted in 
tempering the degrees of the qualities, humours, &c, See G- 
LENICAL, DEGREE, &c. 


On the footing medicine now ſtands, the temperaments are | 


much leſs conſidered, Dr. Quincy and other mechanical wri- 


ters pare away the greateſt part of the Galenic doctrine, as 
uſeleſs and uncertain, and conſider the temperaments as no 
other than thoſe diverſities in the blood of different perſons, |. 
whereby it becomes more apt to fall into certain combinations | 
in one body than another, whether into choler, phlegm, c. 
whence, according to them, people are denounced choleric, | 


phlegmatic, &c. See BLOOD. 


he ancients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of temperaments in the | 
ſame body: the one ad pondus, in reſpect of weight; the o- 


ther ad juſtitiam. 


TEMPERAMENTUM ad pondus, is where the elementary qua- 


lities are found in equal quantities, and in equal proportions; 
ſuch as they are ſuppoſed to be in the ſkin of the fingers, 


without which thoſe parts would want the power of diſtin- | 


guiſhing objects with ſufficient accuracy. 


TEMPERAMENTUM ad juſtitiam, is that which contains un- 
equal portions of thoſe qualities, but yet in ſuch proportion as 


is neceſſary for the diſcharge of the function proper to the 
part. Such is the temperament in a bone, which contains more 


earthy than aqueous parts, to make it more hard and folid for | 


its office of ſuſtaining, 
Galen obſerves, that the temperament ad pondus is only imagi- 


nary; and that though it were real, it could not ſubſiſt above 
one moment. PAI: 
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Dr. Pitcairn looks on the temperaments, or conſtitutions, as ſo] 


many native diſeaſes ; according to him, any one ind 
whatever temperament has the ſeeds of a real diſea 
him; a particular temperament ſuppoſing that ſo 
are in greater proportion than is proper for li 


of proportion in the liquids, which may be diy 
ways; ſo there may be an infinite number of 
though authors have only fuppoſed four. The {a 
is uſually reckoned a temperament, Pitcairn ſay 
than a plethora, Sce PLETHORA, 

TEMPERAMENT, T EMPERAMENTO, in muſic, 


TEMPERING, in the mechanic arts, the preparing of flee! 


Sometimes a compoſition of divers juices, liquors, Cc. is uſed; 


See HEAT. ; F: 
II the ſteel be too hard, or brittle for an edge-tool, &c. let i 
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nite Bp works in porphyry ; a ſtone ſo hard, that none 9 

our tools make any impreſſion upon it. See PORPHYRY: 
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long. | 
As the diverſities of temperaments are no other t 


rectifying or mending the falſe and imperfect "eng 


transferring to them part of the beauty of th. J 
7 Con 645 8 * og 
he degrees of the octave, which may be called; 
as being the ſmalleſt intervals it is rofolvable wha prong 
reater ſemitones, two leſſer tones, and three greater oa 
— Tos ae and DEGREE. 825 
ow the different ſituation of theſe elements, wi 
each other, occaſions that intervals or 8 2 5 
name, as thirds, fourths, &c, do not conſiſt of the * 
grees or elements, though there be always the ſame 3 
of them: but one fourth, for inſtance, is agreeable and i 
fe, and another not. my 
To mend theſe imperfe& concords, the muſicians have be 
thought themſelves to temper, i. e. give them part of the N 
greeableneſs of perfect ones. In order to this, they = 
medium between the two, and this they call a temperamen: 
which neceſſarily produces a new diviſion of the otave, or 
which amounts to the ſame, new elements. e 
For inſtance, whereas naturally its elements are the greater 
ſemitone, and the greater and lefler tone; they take a middle 
tone formed of the greater and the leſs: and the only element; 
now are the greater ſemitone, and this mean tone, which 
renders the five intervals that are tones equal, and thoſe that 
are ſemitones leſs unequal to theſe. | 
One might alſo divide each of the five tones of the octave into 
ſemitones, which, joined to the two it naturally has, make 
twelve: in which caſe, the whole o&ave would be divided 
into twelve equal parts, which would be mean ſemitones, 
It is eaſy to form various other kinds of temperaments : all the 
difficulty is to find ſuch as are free from two great inconve- 
niencies, i. e. which do not alter either all the concords too 
much, or, at leaft, ſome of them. | 
All fuch diviſions of the octave are called tempered, or tempe- 
rative ſyſtems, See SCALE of Muſic. | 
EMPERAT E Zone. See the article Zone, 
EMPERATURE. See the article TEMPERAMENT, 


and iron, ſo as to render them more compact, hard and firm; 
or even more ſoft and pliant ; according to the reſpective oc- 
caſions. See IRoN, and STEEL. wy ne | 
Theſe metals are tempered by plunging them, while red-hot, 
in ſome liquor prepared for the purpoſe : ſometimes pure water 
is uſed for that purpoſe ; and, in effect, lockſmiths, Cc. ſcarce 
uſe any other. SR 


which is various, according to the manner and experience of 
the workman; as vinegar, mouſe-ear-water, nettle, or ſpaniſh 
reddiſh-water, the water oozing from broken glaſſes, foot, 
falt, oil, diſtilled wine, fal armoniac, Sc. 
To harden and temper 'Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh fte, 
you muſt give them a pretty high heat, then ſuddenly quenci 
them in water'to make them hard : but Spaniſh and Venice 
ſteel will need but a blood-red heat before it be quenched. 


down by rubbing a piece of grindſtone or whetſtone hard upon 
the work, to take off the black ſcurf: then brighten, or heat 
it in the fire; and as it grows hotter, you will ſce the colour 
change by degrees, coming firſt to a ſtraw, or light gold 
colour, then to a darker goldiſh colour, and at laſt to a blue 
colour. Chuſe ſuch of theſe colours as the work equi 
then quench it ſuddenly in water. 5 5 

The light gold colour is for files, cold chiſſels, and punc . 
that punch iron and ſteel: the dark goldiſn colour for poor 
to uſe on braſs, &c, The blue colour gives, the tempel or 
ſprings, &c. HP % n lar 
The tempering of files and needles is performed in à pect 

manner. See FILE, and NEEDLE. | ; 
The ancients appear to have had ſome better method of n. 


EMPEST, TzurEs Tas, a ſtorm, or violent pr 
of the air, with or without rain, hail, ſnow, &c. 6 a 
Hurricane, WHIRLWIND, WATER-/þout, EAR 
UVAKE, SW. | 2 
EMPLARS, TemyLzRs, or Knights of the Ter 
religious- military order, firſt eſtabliſhed at e Ear. 
vour of pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land. 8 The 


the firſt military order in the 
world, is this: In 1118, ſome pious noble perſons devoted 


The original of this order, 


ice of God, in the preſence of the pa- 

ne . n promiſing to live in perpetual chaſtity, 
ee and poverty, after the manner of canons. 
The two principal perſons were Hugo de Paganis, and Geof- 
froy of St. Omers. Baldwin II. then king of Jeruſalem, gave 

* an apartment in his palace: near the temple, at Jeruſa- 
2 far from the ſepulchre of our Saviour; whence their 

enindth ars. 5 

* canons of the temple gave them a piece 

F ground hard by the ſaid temple, to build them regular 
h * on; and the king, the lords, the patriarch, and the 
— each gave them ſomewhat out of their revenue, for 

d cloaths. 5 
Ar Sel undertaking, and what they had firſt - _ at 
their inſtitution, was to ary the highway again Fa rs, 
c. chiefly for the ſafety o pilgrims and croiſes. See CROISE. 
The principal articles of their rule were : That they ſhould 
hear the holy office throughout every day; or, that when their 
military duties ſhould prevent this, they would ſupply it by a 
certain number of pater noſters : that they would abſtain from 
fleſh four days in the week, and on Fridays from Eggs and 
milk-meats: that each * might have three horſes, and 
one eſquire; and that they ſhould neither hunt, nor fowl. 
Their firſt rule was that of St. Bernard. Nine years after 
their foundation, a particular rule was preſcribed them in the 
il of Troyes. 
2 nation de, had a particular governor, called maſter 
of the temple, or of the militia of the temple. Their grand 
maſter had his reſidence at Paris. 2 
greater 3 The order of templars was aboliſhed at the beginning of the 
middle 1 XIVth century, under Clement V. Edward II. of ngland, 
>ments 3 and Philip the Fair of France. In 1607, thoſe in England 
which | were all arreſted, and ſeven burnt alive. And in 1312, the 
le that 4 order was quite ſuppreſſed in the council of Vienne, and 50 
. burnt alive. Mp. 8 8 

ve into The crimes they were charged withal were apoſtatizing to the 

make Saracens, and holding correſpondence with them. Some au- 
livided thors will have it, theſe crimes were only pretended ; and that 
es. the true reaſon of the ſuppreſſion of the order, was the im- 

all the menſe riches they were poſſeſſed of. But though this might 
conve- be ſome reaſon for their ſuppreſſion, it could be none for burn- 
rds too ing them alive: add to this, that their effects were given to 
the hoſpitallers, or knights of St. John. What then did the 
kings of England, Cc. get by their ſuppreſſion? And what 
was it to them which of thoſe orders had the effects? See 
HospITALLERũ. 


nour of ſome deity, either true or falſe; and wherein the 
1 =, meet to pay religious worſhip to the ſame. See Gop, 
ORSHIP, BUILDING, Cc. | 
The word is formed from the Latin, templum, which ſome de- 
rive from the Greek, rehevog, ſignifying the ſame thing; and 
others from raus, abſcindo, I cut off, 1 ſeparte, in regard a temple 
is a place ſeparated from common uſes ; others with more proba- 
bility derive it from the old Latin word templare, to contemplate. 
It is certain, the ancient augurs gave the name templa to thoſe 
parts of the heavens which they marked out for the obſervation 
of the flight of birds.—Their formula was this: tzmpla teſpua 
ſunto. See Avcur. 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Euſebius refer the origin of temples 
to the ſepulchres built for the dead. Herodotus and Strabo 
will have the Egyptians to have been the firft who built tem- 
os to the gods. The firſt, erected in Greece, is aſcribed to 
eucalion, by Appollonius, Argonaut. lib. 3. 
In antiquity we meet with many people, who would not build 
any temples to their gods, for fear of confining them to too 
narrow bounds, They performed their ſacrifices in all places 
indifterently, from a perſuaſion, that the whole world is the 
temple of God, and that he requires no other.—This was the 
doctrine of the magi, followed by the Perſians, the Scythians, 
the Numidians, and many other Nations mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, Ib. 1. Strabo, lib. 15. and Cicero in his ſecond oration 
againſt Verres. See MAI, Ce. ne 
The Perſians, who worſhipped the ſun, believed it would 
wrong his power, to incloſe him in the walls of a temple who 
had the whole world for his habitation : and hence, when 
Xerxes ravaged Greece, the Magi exhorted him to deſtroy all 
the temples he met with. 3 18 212 
The Sicyoniang would build no temple to their goddeſs Coro- 
8 nor the Athenians, for the like reaſon, erect any ſtatue to 
-mency, who, they ſaid, was to live in the hearts of men, 
not within ſtone-walls. | | ARS 
In Bithynians had no temples, but the mountains to worſhip 
OE 3 ancient Germans any other but the woods. See 
» WC, 


— it may be ſaid, that if God have no need of tem- 
» Men have need of places to meet in for the public offices 


the remoteſt antiquity, oſpinian, de Origine Templorum. 


TEMPLE,“ TxMPLUM, a publick building, erected in ho- 


Even ſome philoſophers have blamed the uſe and building, of 
dil es, particularly Diogenes, Zeno, and his followers the 


wo religion! Accordingly . may be traced back even into 
e | 
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The Romans had ſeveral kinds of temples ; whereof thoſe built 
by the kings, &c. conſecrated by the augurs, and wherein the 
| exerciſe of religion was regularly performed, were called, by 
way of eminence, templa, temples. Thoſe that were not 
conſecrated, were called @des.—The little temples, that were 
covered or roofed, they called &dicul/z.—T hoſe open, ſacella.— 
Some other edifices conſecrated to particular myſteries of reli- 
gion, they called fana and delubra, 
All which kinds of temples, Virtruvius tells us, had other par- 
ticular denominations, according to the form and manner of 
their conſtruction ; as will be hereafter ſpecified. | 
Indeed, the Romans out-did all nations in the point of temples: 
they not only built temples to their gods, to their virtues, to 
their diſeaſes, Ic. but alſo to their emperors, and that in their 
life-time 3 inſtances whereof we meet withal in medals; in- 
{criptions, and other monuments. Horace compliments Au- 
guſtus hereupon, and ſets him above Hercules, and all the he- 
roes of fable; in that thoſe were only admitted into temples 
after their death, whereas Auguſtus had his temples and altars 
while living “. See ApoTHEoOs1s, and ConsECRATION. 
Preſenti tibi maturos largimur honores ; 
Jarandaſque tuum per nomen ponimus Aras, Epiſt. ad Aug. 
Sue tonius, on this occaſion, gives an inſtance of the modeſty 
of that emperor, who would allow of no temples being erected to 
him in the city; and even in the provinces, where he knew it 
uſual to raiſe temples to the very proconſuls, refuſed any but thoſe 
erected in the name of Rome as well as his own. Vid. Suet. in 
Octav. c. 52. 
TEMPLE, in architecture. — The ancient temples were diſtin- 
guiſhed, with regard to their conſtruction, into various kinds; as, 
TEMPLE in ante, Aides in antis. Theſe, according to Vitru- 
vius, were the moſt ſimple of all temples, baving only angular 
pilaſters, called ante, or paraſtatæ, at the corners, and two 
tuſcan columns on each fide the doors, See ANTA, and 
PARASTATA. 
Tetraſtyle-TeMPpLE, or ſimply tetra/tyle, was a temple that had 
four columns in front, and as many behind—as, the temple 
of Fortuna Virilis at Rome. See TETRASTYLE. 
Proflyle-TEMPLE, that which had only columns in its front, or 
ore-ſide—as that of Ceres at Eleuſis, in Greece. See PRo- 
STYLE, 


Amphiproſtyle, or double profiyle-T EM LE, that which had co- 


See AMPHIPROSTYLE. 

Periptere-TEMPLE, that which had four rows of inſulated co- 
lumns around, and was hexaſtyle, i. e. had ſix columns in 
front—as the temple of Honour at Rome. See PERIPTERE. 

Diptere-TEMPLE, that which had two wings, and two rows of 


in front—as that of Diana at Epheſus. See DiIPTERE. 

Pſeudo Diptere TEMPLE, Ps EU DO Diptere. 
ypethros TEMPLE, 0 See 15 PATHROS. 

" Monoptere TEMPLE, MonoPTERE. 

Turks, among us, denote two inns of court, thus called; 
becauſe anciently the dwelling-houſe of the &nights-templars. 
See TEMPLAR. | | 
At the ſuppreſſion of that order, they were purchaſed by ſome 
profeſſors of the common law, and converted into hoſpitia, or 
inns. See Inn. 

They are called the inner and middle temple, in relation to 
Eſſex-houſe, which was alſo a part of the houſe of the tem- 
plars, and called the outer temple, becauſe ſituate without 
Temple- Bar. | 

In the middle temple, during the time of the templatrt, the 
king's treaſure was kept: as was alſo that of the kings of 
France in the houſe of the templars at Paris. kT 
The chief officer was the maſter of the temple, who was ſum- 
moned to parliament in 49 Hen. III. And from him the 
chief miniſter of the temple- church is ſtill called maſter of the 
temple. See MASTER. | 

TEMPLERS. See the article TEMPLARS. 


5 reaching from the forehead and eyes to the two ears. 
HEAD. | 
The temples are chieſly formed of two bones, called ofa tem- 
is, See TEMPorIS O. 
Theſe parts, according. to phyſicians, were called tempora; 
from their ſhewing the age or time of man, by the colour 
of the hair, which turns white in this part before any other; 
which Homer ſeems to have ator aware of, by his calling men 
Paoliocrotaphi, g. d. grey-templed. 8 
TEMPO ; 4 e a term frequently uſed for 
ſecular—in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ecc/e/iaftical. See 
SECULAR, ; * 
Pope Boniface wrote to Philip the Fair of France, that he was 
ſubject to him both in ſpirituals, and temporals.— At preſent 
all the doctors on this ſide the Alps own the ſupremacy of 
kings in 5 See SUPREMACY, 5 5 
TEMPORAL Action, 1. CACTION. 
TEMPORA Augment, Lee the acc AUGMENT, 
TEMPORALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, which ariſes by a 
ſemi-eircular fleſhy beginning, from a part of the os 3 


1 


lumns both before and behind, and which was alſo tetraſtyle. 


columns around, and was alſo octoſtyle, or had eight columns 


TEMPLES, TEMORA, in anatomy, a double part of the 


— — 2 — — 


— 
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the lower part of the parietale, and upper part of the tempo- 
rale; rode whones going under the zygoma, and gathering 
together, as in a centre, it is inſerted, by a ſhort and ſtrong 
tendon, into the proceſſus corone of the lower jaw, which it 


pulls upwards.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 12. fig. 6. 


. 2. fig. 7. 8.1. 
This pe 47 is alſo called crotaphytes, and is covered with a 
ſtrong tendinous faſcia. 

TEMPORALITIES, or TEMTORALTIESs, the temporal 
revenues of an eccleſiaſtic ; particularly, ſuch lands, tenements, 
or lay-fees, tithes, &c. as have been annexed to biſhops ſees 
by our kings, or other perſons of high rank in the kingdom. 
See Bis Hop, and CusT0s. poly 

The temporalities of a biſhop, &c. ſtand oppoſed to his ſpiri- 
tualities. See SPIRITUALITIES. 

The canoniſts on the other fide 3 anciently gave the 
a power over the temporalities of kings. 
Sod wo owned frankly, * his predeceſſor Boniface VIII. 


with the temporalities of the king of France. Fevret. 
TEMPORALIUM Cuſtos, Cus ros. 
TEMPORALIUM Reftitutione, RESTITUTIONE. 
TEMPORARY Fortificatien, FoRTIFICATION. 
TEMPORARY Hours, HouR. 


TEMPORIS Os, TezmPLE-Bone, a bone on each fide the 


of is lined with a cartilage, and receives the proceſs of the 


TEMPTATION, TzxTaAT10, in theology, an induction, 


TEMPTATION, TENTATIO, in our ancient law books, is 


T ENABLE, * in the military art, ſomething that may be de- 
fended, kept, and held againſt affailants. 


open on all fides, and its defences all beaten down, it is no 


TENAILLE, in fortification, a kind of out-work, conſiſting 


Simple, or ſingle TENAILLE, is a large out-work, as DAB CE, 
_ conſiſting of two faces or ſides AB and CB, including a re- 


Double, or flanked TENAILLE, is a large out-work conſiſting 


TENAILLE of the Place, is the front of the place, compre- 


that the angle B is undefended ; the height of the parapet hin- 


TEN 


See CROTAPHYTES. 


Yet pope Cle- 


had exceeded the juſt nds of his 8 in meddling 


head: thus denominated from its ſituation in the temples. 

See TEMPLE. | 

The figure of the os temporis is nearly circular: the fore and. 

upper parts are very thin, conſiſting only of one table: the 

lower and hind parts are thick, hard, and uneven, See CR A- 

NIUM. 

It is joined to the os ſincipitis, by the ſquammous ſuture : 

whence, in that part, it is called os ſquammoſum. Its lower 
rt is joined to the os occipitis, and ſphenoides: to which 
tter, as likewiſe to the bones of the upper jaw, it is joined 

by means of certain proceſſes, and in that part is called os pe- 

troſum,—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. b. & fig. 13. lit. a. 

See alſo the article PETROSUM, | 

Each of the ofa temporum has two ſinus's; the exterior where- 


lower jaw; the interior receives the lower part of the ſinus la- 
teralis of the dura mater. Each likewiſe has four proceſſes; the 
#5 jugale, proceſſus mamillaris, flyloides, and os petroſum. See 
each deſcribed under its proper article, MaMiLLAaRis, &c. 


or ſolicitation to evil; whether ariſing from the world, the 
fleſh, or the devil. 

Myſtic divines ſpeak of profitable temptations, which are thoſe 
trials the ſoul is to paſs through, before it arrive at the unitive 
life, and the peace within.—When it ſurmounts that dryneſs 
and darkneſs it falls into, through a ſuſpenſion of the effects 
of divine love, and can reſiſt the world, and all the allure- 
ments it preſents; thoſe temptations are called tentationes utiles 
and fruftuſe. . 


uſed for a trial, proof, or aflay.—Tentatio panis fiat bis in 
anno, Chart. Edw. I. See Assay, &c. 


The word is French, formed from tenir; as that from the La- 
tin, terere, to hold. 


Tenable is little uſed, but with a negative: when a place is 


longer tenable, When the enemy has gained ſuch an emi- 
nence, this poſt is not tenable. 


of two parallel ſides, with a front, wherein is a re- entering 
angle. See OUT-woRK, and ANGLE. | 

In ſtrictneſs, that angle, and the faces which compoſe it, are 
the tenaille. See QUEUE daronde. 

The tenazlle is of two kinds: /imple and double. 


entering angle B.— See Tab. Fortif. fig. 6. & fig. 21. lit. d. 


of two ſimple tenailles, or three ſalians, and two re- entering 


angles, PG H and HIK.— See Tab. Portif. fig. 7. and 21. 


lit. e. See alſo FLANKED. 
The great defects of tenailles are, that they take up too much 
room, and on that account are advantageous to the enemy; 


dering the ſeeing down into it, ſo that the enemy can lodge 
there under covert: and that the ſides AD and CE are not 
ſufficiently flanked. 

For theſe reaſons, tenailles are now excluded out of fortifica- 
tion by the beſt engineers; and never made, but where there 
wants time to form a horn-work, | 


hended between the points of two neighbouring baſtions; in- 
cluding the curtin, the two flanks raiſed on the curtin, and 
the two fides of the baſtions which face one another, See 
BasTion, CURTIN, e. [92 5 5 


TEN 


So that the tenaille is the fame with what is othe;...: 

the face of a oy See FACE, and For Ras Wiſe called 

TENAILLE of the Ditch, is a low work raiſed befo D Place, 

tin, in the middle of the foſs or ditch, See DI © the Ar- 

It is of three ſorts: the firſt is compoſed of a * 

flanks, and two faces: the rampart of the * f 

the parapet and talus, is but five fathom thick > nchudin 

part of the flanks and faces ſeven.— See Tab. Pertif, fe the x am- 

The ſecond, which Vauban faith he found to be 86 „21. bit, . 

defence, is compoſed only of two faces, made on te 

defence, whoſe rampart and faces are parallel. e lines of 

The third ſort only differs from the ſecond in thi 

rampart is parallel to the curtin of the place, is, that its 

All three ſorts are good defences for the ditch, and lie ſ 

that they cannot be hurt by the beſiegers cannon, till Ro 

_— of the Ay way, and have planted their artillery 

TENANCY, a habitation or houſe to live in 

or poſſeſſion held of another. See Text 1510 * 

NAN T. | ; 8 

Entire TEN AN CY. See the article ENx TIR E. 

TENANT, or TENENT, TEN ENS, in law, 

or poſſeſſes lands and tenements of ſome lord o 

any kind of right either in fee, for life, 
See Poss ESION, T ENURE, Lok p, Oc. | 
The term tenant is uſed with divers additions 
in dnwer, is ſhe that poſſeſſes lands by virtue © 

Wen DowER. k 1 

enaut per ſlatute-merchant, he that holds land forfei i 
by ff or a ſtatute. See SrATUTE- March hw 

Tenant in frank-marriage, is he that holds lands or tenements b 
virtue of a gift thereof made to him upon marriage 3 
him and his wife. See FRANK -Marriage. 

Tenant by courteſy, holds for his life, by reaſon of a child begot- 
ten by him of his wife, being an inheretrix and born alive 
See COURTESY. a 

Tenant by elegit, holds by virtue of the writ called an elegit 
See ELEGIT. ; 

Tenant in mortgage, holds by means of a mortgage. See Mox 7- 
GAGE. 

Tenant by verge, in ancient demeſne, is he who is admitted by 
the rod in court to lands in ancient demeſne. See VerGt 
and Ancient DEMESNE. g 

Tenant by Copy of court-rell, is one admitted tenant of any lands, 
Sc. within a manour, which time out of mind have been 
demiſed according to the cuſtom of the manour. See Cop r- 
HOLD. 

Tenant paravail. See the article PARAVAIL, | 

Tenant by charter, is he that holdetb by feoffment in writing or 

other deed. See CHARTER, and FREEHOLD, 

Tenant in capite or chisf, haldeth of the king in right of his 
crown. See CAPITE. 

Tenant of the king, is he that holdeth of the perſon of the king. 

Joint TENANTS, thoſe who have equal right in lands or tene- 
ments by virtue of one title. See JoINTENANT. 


one that holds 
r landlord, b 
years, or at will, 


thus, Tenant 
f her dower. 


TENANTS in common, thoſe who have equal right, but hold by 


divers titles. | 
Particular TENANT, he that holds only for his term, 
__ TENANT, is he who hath no other joined with him, See 
LE. 
"TENANT by execution, is he who holds by virtue of an execu- 
tion upon any ſtatute, recognizance, &c. | 


Cuftomary TENANT, * CUSTOMARY, 
Terre-TENANT, See the articles TERRE-Teuant, 
Very TENANT, - bd | = "NY BLY; 


Anciently, there were alſo tenant by knight-ſervice, tenant in 
burgage, tenant in ſocage, tenant in [rant 10h tenant in ville- 
nage—and there are ſtill tenant in fee-fample, tenant in fee-tai, 
tenant upon ſuſferance, &c, See KNIGH s Service, BUR- 
GAGE, SOCAGE, VILLENAGE, FE £-/imple, T All, SUF- 
FERANCE, Ce. | 


| TENANT, or TENAN, in heraldry, is uſed for ſomething that 


ſuſtains, or holds up the ſhield, or armory ; and is generally 
ſynonymous with ſupporter, See SUPPORTER. 


The difference which ſome authors make between ths two is, | 


that tenants are fingle, and ſupporters double, one placed on 
each ſide the ſhield. But the proper diſtinction ſeems to con- 
fiſt in this, that tenantt are human figures, and ſupporters 


2 of beaſts. | 

here are various forms of tenants, as well as of ſupporters, 
viz, angels, maids, religious, ſavages, Moors, &c. 
The firſt tenants, F. Meneſtrier obſerves, were 2 5 
branches of trees; to which the eſcutcheons were faſtened by 
ſtraps and buckles. Afterwards, the knights were repreſen 0 
as holding their own eſcutcheons, which were either hung 
their neck, or elſe they leaned on them. . 
The origin of tenants and ſupporters is referred to the an b 

tournaments, wherein the cayaliers had their arms vow. of 
ſervants diſguiſed like ſavages, Moors, fabulous deities, 
lions, &c, See SUPPORTER. TINT 


TENAR, in anatomy. See the article THENAR- 
| TENCH- Fybing. See the article Tench-FISHING: | 


TENDER 


28 
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TEN 


TENDER, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies as much, as to offer; or 


che performance of any thing, in order to ſave the 
— forfeiture incurred by non- performance. See Ux- 
COR E. 0 . .* d 1 4 here 
t, is to offer it at the time and place wh. 
DN to be paid: which will ſave the condition 
| 7 that time, though the landlord refuſe to accept it. See 
ACCEPTANCE. - 4 c 
in the ſea lan is a veſſel, attending on ſome 
„ and more % iderable one. See BoaT, SHA- 


TEN BIN O SUN Centrum. See the article CENTRUM. 


' TENDON, TEN Do, in anatomy, that hard, white extreme 


n of a muſcle, whereby it is faſtened to the bone. See 
LE. 

Moſt — have, at leaſt, two tendons, one at each extreme: 
that faſtened to the part toward which the motion is to be 

rformed, is called the head of the muſcle ; and that faſtened 
5 the part drawn toward the other, the tail of the muſcle. 

D, and I AIL, 

_—_ fbres, whereof the tendons conſiſt, have been ſuppoſed to 
be nervous; but they are now found to be no other than pro- 
ductions of the ſame fibres, which make the bell or bod of the 
muſcle. All the difference between them 1s, that in the belly 
of the muſcle they are lax, and at a diſtance from each other ; 
whereas in the tenden, they are more cloſely and firmly con- 

ected. See FIBRE. | ST, 
Their whiteneſs proceeds wholly from the blood s being ex- 
cluded, by the tightneſs of their contexture: in effect, there 
is the ſame difference between them, that there is between a 
ſkein of thread, and a cord made of the ſame thread. ; 
The fibres of the tendons undergo no contraction, or dilatation, 
as thoſe of the belly of the muſcle do; they act as mere cords, 
to draw the parts towards each other. 3 

Suture of a TEN DO, is a very delicate operation in chirurgery. 
It had been abandoned a long time, and was not re-eſtabliſhed 
till the laſt century by J. Bienaiſe. See Su r ux RE. 

TENDON of Achilles. See the article ACHILLES, | 
Mr. Cowper (in the Philaſaphical Tranſa#tions ) gives us an 
account of a cure of the great tendon, or tendon of Achilles, 
above the heel, after an entire diviſion, by ſtitching, | 

Pundture of a TENDON. See the article PUNCTURE. 

TENEBREZ, Darneſs, in the Romiſh church, a ſervice per- 
formed on the Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday before 
Eaſter, in commemoration of the agony of our Saviour in the 

rden. 

TEN EMENT, TzENAN Cc, in law, a houſe or lands, de- 
pending on a manour or lordſhip: or a fee, or farm, held of 
a ſuperior lord, and which he may recall, when the term or 
condition is expired. See LokD, TENANT, MESSUAGE,&c. 

Frank TENEMENT, is any lands, houſe, office, or the like 
wherein a man has eſtate for life, or in fee. See FRANK, &c. 

Baſe TENEMENT, is where a man holds lands, &c. at the 
will of the lord. See BAsE. 

Yet Kitcin, Briton, &c. make frank tenement and baſe tene- 
ment oppoſites ; on which footing frank tenement ſhould be 
Where the tenant is at _— to quit it when he pleaſes. 

TENEMENTARY Lands, among our anceſtors, were the 
outlands of manours, which the Saxon thanes or nobles let out 
to tenants under arbitrary rents, and ſervices. See TENANT. 

TENEMENTIS Læatis, in law, a writ which lies in Lon- 
don and other places, where the cuſtom is to deviſe tenements 
by laſt will, as well as perſonal goods and chattels, for the 


hearing of any cauſe relating thereto. 


TENENT. See the articles TEN ANT, and TENET. 
TENENTES MNativi. See the article Na T1v1. 


TENENTIBU S in 4057 non onerandis, a writ which lies for 
him to whom a diſſe or has made-oyer land, whereof he diſ- 
ſeiſſed another; requiring that he be not diſturbed in affiſe 


for the damages awarded, if the diſſeſſor have wherewithal to 
ſatisfy them. 


TENESMUS, * zarwazuos.. in matidine. a conticcat | 


painful inclination to go to ſtool; yet without voiding any 
thing, unleſs, ſometimes, a little purulent, bloody ſlime. 


* The word js formed from the Greek, Tewsiy, tendere, to firetch, 


bend, in regard thoſe attacked with this diſcaſe feel a continual 
tenſion in the fundament. 


The cauſe of the teneſmus is a ſharp, pungent humour, irrita- 


ting the inteſtinum rectum, and exciting thoſe troubleſome 
endeavours to evacuate.—Thoſe affected with the ſtone are 
alſo ſubject to the teneſmus, from the communication, or con- 
ſent between the bladder and the rectum. 


e cure of a teneſmus depends on proper evacuations and 


ungents; the former always preceding the latter; ſuch are 
ding, if plethoric ; and gentle cathartics, eſpecially of the 
powder of rhubarb, &c.—An emetic of the Indian root, ipeca- 
cuanha, has been found of great ſervice in a long ſtanding te- 


neſmus ; for the augmenting one evacuation is the leſſening of 
another, and it becomes 


they happen to be contraries. 


e reſtringents are ſuch as are of uſe in other fluxes. | 
Voz. 1 AA, Dyszxr ERV, &c, 8 * 


No CLI. 


P — 


o much the more ſerviceable, as 


| 


TEN 


TENET, or TENENT, a particular opinion, dogma, or doc- 


trine, profeſſedly held by ſome divine, philoſopher, &c. See 
o0GMA, OpIN1oN, c. | 

The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the ſeveral ſects in religion and 

philoſophy, ſee under the names of the ſets themſelves, See 

alſo PHILos0PHER, SECT, 6c. 


TENIA. See the article TNIA. | 
TENMENTALE, or TENMANTALE, in our ancient cuſ- 


toms, originally ſignifies the number of ten men; which 
number, in the time of the Engliſh Saxons, was called a de- 
cennary; and ten decennaries made what we call a hundred. 
See FRIBURGH, FRANK-PLEDGE, HUNDRED, Ec. 

"Theſe ten men were bound for each other to preſerve the pub- 
lic peace ; and if any of them was found guilty of a breach 
thereof, the other nine were to make ſatisſaction, or to bring 
the criminal before the king, SeeDEcEnNnitr, TitHING, Ec. 


TENMENTALE was alſo uſed for a duty, or tribute paid to the 


king, conſiſting of two ſhillings for each plough-land ; pro- 


bably thus called, by reaſon each perſon of the decennary was 
bound to ſee it paid. 


TENNE, Tenvwy, or Tawny, in heraldry, a bright co- 


lour, made of red and yellow mixed; ſometimes alſo called 
brust, and expreſſed in engraving by thwart or diagonal 
ſtrokes or hatches, beginning from the ſiniſter chief, like pur- 
pure, and marked with the letter T. See PURPURE. 

the coats of all below the degree of nobles, it is called ten- 
ny; but in thoſe of nobles, it is called hyacinth ; and in princes 
coats, the dragon's head. 


TENON, in building, &c. the ſquare end of a piece of wood, 


or metal, diminiſhed by one third of its thickneſs, to be re- 
ceived into a hole in another piece, called the mortiſe, for the 
Jointing or faſtening the two together. See Mor T ISE. 

Among joiners, &c. the tenen is made in various forms, ſquare, 


_ dove-tailed, for double mortiſes, &c. 


Vitruvius calls the tenons, cardines ; dove-tailed tenons he calls 
ſubſcudes, or ſecuriculæ. See DovR-tail. 


TENON-Saw. See the article Saw. 
TENOR, Txnovus, the purport, or contents of a writing, 


or inſtrument in law, c. 

Warrants iſſued for the confirmation of ſentences, expreſs, 
that they ſhall be executed according to their form, and te- 
nor.— It was impoſſible to retain fo long a ſpeech word for 
word, but the ſubſtance, the tenor is this. 


Tenor, TENORE, in muſic, the firſt mean or middle part; 


or that which is the ordinary pitch or tenor of the voice, when 
not either raiſed to the treble, or lowered to the baſs. See 
ParT, Music, and COUNTER-TENOR. 

The tenor is frequently marked in thorough baſſes with the 
letter T.—The tenor is a part which almoſt all grown perſons 
can ſing. But as ſome have a greater compaſs of voice u 
wards, others downwards, others are confined to a kind of 
medium, and others can go equally either higher or lower ; 
hence the French muſicians make a variety of tenors—as, a 
counter tenor, or low tenor ; a mean tenor, a natural tenor, and 
an upper tenor to which is alſo added, a re- acting tenor, viol 
tenor, violin tenor, &c. 

The Italians uſually diſtinguiſh no more than two kinds of te- 
nors ; viz. tenore primo, or Pꝰ or Ie, which anſwers to our 
upper tenor; and tenore ſecundo, or 2% or II?, which is our 
natural tenor; confounding the counter tenors, We. under the 
name bar:tons. 


TeNoR, or TENORISTA, is alſo uſed for a perſon who ſings the 


tenor part in concert—alſo for an inſtrument proper to play it. 


TENORE Indiftamenti mittendo, is a writ whereby the record 


of an indictment and the proceſs thereupon is called out of 
another court into the King's-bench. | 


TENOUR. See the article Tx Nor. 
TENSE, Tims, in grammar, an inflexion of verbs, whereby 


they are made to ſignify, or diſtinguiſh the circumſtance of 
time of the thing they affirm, or attribute. See VERB. 


The affirmations made by verbs are different as to point of 


time; ſince we may affirm a thing it, or was, or will be: 
hence, a neceſſity of a ſet of inflexions, to denote thoſe ſeve- 
ral times; which inflexions, our Engliſh grammarians call by 
a barbarous word tenſes, from the French temps ; moſt other 
languages call them ſimply times. . 
There are but three ſimple tenſes: the preſent, as I love, amo; 
the preter, preterit, or paſt, as, I have loved, amavi; and the 
future, as, I will love, amabo. See PRESENT, &c. 
But in regard, in the preter tenſe one may either expreſs the 
thing as juſt done or paſt, or indefinitely and barely that it 
was done: hence, in moſt languages, ariſe two kinds of pre- 
terits ; the one definite, marking the thing to be preciſely done; 
as, I have written, I have ſaid: and the other indi or 
aoriſt, denoting a thing done indeterminately; as, 
went. See PRETER, AoRI1ST, Ce. 
The future tenſe admits of the ſame variety, See FUTURE. 
Beſide the three ſimple tenſes, others have been invented, called 
compound tenſes ; expreſſing the relation of the ſimple ones to 
each other. The firſt expreſſes the relation of the pa to the 
preſent, and is called the preterimperfect tenſe, becauſe it does 
not mark the thing ſimply, and properly but as im- 
12G perfect, 


wrote, 1 


_ TENTH, Decima. 
TENTH 


TEN 


and preſent with reſpect to another thing paſt : as, 7 
Cum intravit, canabam. See 


perfect, 
was at ſupper when he entered; 
IMPERFECT. ; 
The ſecond compound tenſe marks the time paſt doubly, and 
is therefore called pluſquamperfett tenſe 3 as, I had ſupped, cæ- 
naveranm. : 
The third compound tenſe denotes the future with reſpect to 
the paſt ; as, 1 ſhall have ſupped, canavers. 
The ſeveral ten/es or times, it is to be obſerved, are properly 
denoted in the Greek and Latin by particular inflexions 3 in 
the Engliſh, French, and other modern tongues, the auxiliary 
verbs to be and to have, etre and avir, are called in. | 
As to the oriental languages, they have only two ſimple tenſes, 
the paſt and future, without any diſtinctions of imperfect, 
more than perfect, c. which renders thoſe languages ſubject 
to abundance of ambiguities which others are free from. 
TENSION, Tetxs10, the ſtate of a thing bent, or the effort 
made to bend it. See DISTENSION, 
Animals only ſuſtain and move themſelves by the tenſion of 
their muſcles, and nerves. A chord or ſtring gives an acuter 
or a deeper ſound, as it is in a greater or leſs degree of tenſion. 
Sce CHoRD, SOUND, Oc. 
TENSOR, in anatomy. See the article EXTENsSoR. 
TENT, * TABERNACLE, a pavillion, or portable lodge, un- 
der which to ſhelter in the open field, from the injuries of the 
weather. See TABERNACLE: | 

* The word is formed from the Latin, tentorium, of tendo, I firetch, 

in regard zen!s are uſually made of canvas ſtretched out, and 
ſuſtained by poles, with cords and pegs. 

Armies encamp under tents: moſt of the Tartars and Arabs 
are wandering people, that lodge under tents. See HoRD, 
NoMADESs, &c. | 
The Hebrews lodged forty years under tents in the defart ; 
which gave occaſion to the ſcenopegy or feaſt of tabernacles. 
See SCENOPEGY, 
Dark TEx Tr. See the article DARK. | 
TenT, TuURUNDA, in chirurgery, is a roll of lint, made in 
a particular form, put into wounds whoſe ſuppuration is not 
perfect, or where there is a quantity of matter contained in 
the tumour, more than what comes out at the firſt dreſſing, &c, 
See WounD, Oc. 
Tents are uſed in order to hinder the cloſing too ſoon, But 
" ſeveral chirurgical writers, and particularly the author of the 
EHhſpital Surgem, gives us numerous inſtances, wherein the 
- uſe, eſpecially of hard tents, has proved prejudicial in protrac- 
ting the cure, bringing on inflammations, ſinus's, mortifica- 
tions, &c. in wounds and ulcers. —To remedy this, he pro- 
pofes, that the liniments, &:c, be made of a liquid conſiſtence, 
either naturally, or by warming them; and that where tents 
may ſeem indiſpenſably neceſſary, as in large cavities, the ori- 
fice may be enlarged, and ſoft doſils put in inſtead of them, 


which will prevent the miſchiefs commonly attending tents. 
See ULCER. 


TENTATIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjectively: thus we ſay, 


a tentative methid, meaning a kind of unartful or indirect me- 
thod which only proceeds by trying. | 
TENTATIVE is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for an eſſay, or effort, 
whereby we try our ſtrength, or ſound an affair, &c. to ſee 
whether or no it will ſucceed. 

In the French univerſities, TENTATIVE is the firſt theſis or 
act which a ſtudent in the theology ſchool holds to ſhew his 
capacity : if he anſwers well, the degree of bachelor is con- 
ferred on him. See AcT, THEsis, DEGREE, BACHE- 
LOR, Oc. 

T ENTER, TRYER, or PROVER, a machine uſed in the 
cloth manufactory, to ſtretch out the pieces of cloth, ſtuff, 
Sc. or only to make them even, and ſet them ſquare, See 
CLOTH, Ee. 

Tt is uſually about four feet and a half high, and for length 
excecds that of the longeſt piece of cloth.—lIt conſiſts of ſe- 
veral long ſquare pieccs of wood, placed like thoſe which form 
the barriers of a manege, ſo, however, as that the lower 
croſs-piece of wood may be raiſed or lowered, as is found re- 
quiſite, to be fixed at any height, by means of pins,—Along 


the croſs-pieces, both the upper and under one, are hooked |- 


nails, called tenter- Hochs, driven in from ſpace to ſpace, 

To put a piece of cloth on the TENTER: while the piece is yet 
quite wet, one end is faſtened to one of the ends of the tenter; 
then it is pulled by force of arms towards the other end, to 
bring it to the Jength required : that other end being faſtened, 
the upper lift is hooked on to the upper croſs-piece, and the 
loweſt liſt to the lower croſs- piece, which is afterwards lowered 
by force, till the piece have its deſired breadth.— Being thus 
well ſtretched, both as to length and breadth, they bruſh it 
with a {tiff hair-bruſh, and thus let it dry,—Then they take 
it off; and till they wet it again, it will {till retain the width 
and breadth the tenter gave it. 

See the article T1TH. 

air of Nerves. See the article NERVE. 
TENURE, TEeNnuRA, in law, the manner or condition 
wherein a tenant holds lands, or tenements of his lord ; or 
the ſervices performed to the lord, in conſideration of the uſe 


| | 


| 


. 


TER 


and occupancy of his lands, See TEN ANT, 
See alſo —— 12 
The kinds of ſervice, and conſequently of tenur 
infinite. See SERVICE. PREY: 0 2 
Thoſe for lands held of the king, are either great. o 
jeanty, in capite, e See To ed . 
PITE, Krenn Sc. 9 
Thoſe held of the lords were very various, baſe, fra 
hamage, ſacage, &c. See BASE, F RANK, 8 
tenures at this day are fee-{1mpie, fee- tail, by curteſy, in do 
er, for life, or for years, and by copy of court roll 8 
FEE-TAIL, COURTESY, DowWER, Fernen . 
Barons by ancient TENURE, See the article BARo Ww. 
TEREBINTHINA, in medicine, natural hiſtory, &&;, die 
the article TURPENTINE. ; 
TEREBRA. See TrREPANUM. 
TERES, in anatomy, a name given to two muſcles of the 
called alſo rotundi; diſtinguiſhed by major, and minor. 928 
TERES, or rotundus major, ariſes from the lower angle of the 
baſis of the ſcapula, and aſcending obliquely upwards, in 2 
round ſmooth body, under the head of the longus, is inſerte 
with a ſhort flat tendon into the neck of the os humeri 
See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 40. 
TEREs, or rotundus minor, called alſo tranſverſalis, is frequent] 
wanting, or at leaſt, ſo confounded with the infraſpinatus, that 
it is loſt therein. It ariſes from the inferior angle of the ſea- 
pula, and aſcending obliquely in a round fleſhy body, pales 
over the upper head of the longus, and is inſerted by a ſhor 
flat tendon below the os humeri. | 
TERES Pronator Radii, See the article PRoNAToR, | 
TERGIFOETOUS Plants, ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the 
backſides of their leaves, See PLANT, and Step. 
Such are the capillaries, See the article CapiLLary, 
TERM, TERMuINus, the extreme of any thing, or that 
which bounds and limits its extent. See ExTRreme. 
TERM, in geometry, is ſometimes uſed for a point, ſometimes 
for a line, &c.—A line is the term of a ſuperficies: and a ſu- 
perficies, of a ſolid, Sce PoinT, LINE, Suxracz, &. 
This is what the ſchools call terminus quantitatis, 


Loxy, E. 


TERM, in law, ſignifies a boundary or limitation of time, or 


eſtate. | 
In this ſenſe we fay, a leaſe for term of life, for term of 
years, &c. See LE ASE, and PosT-TErm. 

TERMus, 2 TERMEsS, TERMINY, in architecture, denote a kind 
of ſtatues, or columns adorned a- top with the figure of a man's, 
woman's, or ſatyr's head, as a capital; and the lower part 
ending in a kind of ſheath, or ſcabbord. See Col uux, Er. 

* Some write the word thermes, from Hermes, a name the Greeks 
gave the god Mercury ; whoſe ſtatue, made after this manner, 
was placed in ſeveral of the croſs-ways in the city of Athens, C. 
Others bring the etymology of the word from the Roman god 
Terminus, the protector of land-marks, whoſe ſtatue (made 
without hands or feet, that he might not change his place) 
was uſed to be planted at the bounds of lands to ſeparate them, 
Terms are ſometimes uſed as confoles, and ſuſtain entablatures; 
and ſometimes as ſtatues, to adorn gardens. See STATUE, 
Of theſe termini, the architects make great variety, viz. an- 
gelic, ruſtic, marine, double, in buſt, &c. 

Milliary TERMs, termini milliaries, among the ancient Greeks, 
were the heads of certain divinities, placed on ſquare land- 
marks of ſtone, or on a kind of ſheath, to mark the ſeveral 
ſtadia, c. in the roads. Theſe are what Plautus calls lara 
wviales, See VIALES, | 
They were uſually dedicated to Mercury, whom the. Greeks 
believed to prefide over the highways. 

Some of them were repreſented with four heads; ſuch as we 
{till ſee in Rome, at the end of the Fabrican bridge, which 
is hence called ponte de quattro capi, It is known that Mer- 
cury was thus repreſented ; and alfo called by the Latins Me- 
curius quadrifons, as being ſuppoſed the firſt who taught men 
the uſe of letters, muſic, wreſtling, and geometry. 
HERMES. | 

TeRMs are alſo uſed for the ſeveral times or ſeaſons of the yea!, 

wherein the tribunals, or courts of judicature, are open to 

who think fit to complain of wrong, or to ſcek their own by 
due courſe of law, or action. See Cour T, Dar, LAV, 

FasTUs, &c. | 

In contra- diſtinction to theſe, the reſt of the year is called 

vacation, See VACATION. ; " 

Of theſe terms there are four in every year, during whic 

time matters of juſtice are diſpatched, viz. See Non- 1 ERV- 

Hillary Term, which, at London, begins the 23d day of Janus 
ry; or if it be Sunday, the next day after, and ends the 12 

of February following. ; Faſter 

Eafter-Term, which begins the Wedneſday fortnight after 
day, and ends the RR next after Aſcenſion-day. * 

Trinity-term, beginning the Friday next after the Trinity- ſundaſ, 
and ending the Wedneſday fortnight after. 


Aichaelmas- Term, which begins the 23d of October, and ends 


the 28th of November following. 
Each of theſe terms have alſo their returns. 
Oxford-TE RMS. 


See RETURNsS- 


Hillary or Lent-term begins January 145 . 
ends the Saturday before Palm - unday.—Eaſler- tim bebt, 
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TERu, 


, Further, 


contained in the literal m 


uſe of their reſpective arts, 


TER 


JC i fter Pri- 
t. Ginday, —Trinity-term begins the Wedneſday a 
beg ar and ends after the a&, ſooner or later, as the 
7 chancellor and convocation pleaſe. Michaelmas term be- 
2 October the 10th, and ends December the 17th. 


Cambridge-T E RMS. Lent-term begins January the 13th, and 


' fore Palm-funday, —Eafter-term begins the 
Wenn, 12, Ed, * ends the week before 
Whit-ſunday,—Trinity-term begins the Wedneſday after Tri- 
nity-ſunday, and ends the Friday after the commencement.— 
icbaemas-term begins October the toth, and ends Decem- 


ber the 16th. 


Scuttiſb- TERMS. In Scotland, Candlemas- term begins January the 


4 ends February the 12th. hitſuntide-term begins 
4 the 25th, and eds Fans the 15th. —Lammas-term begins 
July the 20th, and ends Auguſt the 8th. — Martinmas-term 
begins November the 3d, and ends November the 29th. 


Triþ-TexMs. In Ireland the terms are the ſame as at London, 


| haelmas-term, which begins October the 13th, and 
or es November the za, and thence to the th. 


Tzxu, in grammar, denotes ſome word, or expreſſion, in a 


age. See WORD. 5 

223 term, terminus, is borrowed metaphorically, by the 
grammarians and philoſophers, from the meaſurers or ſurvey- 
ors of lands: as a field is defined and diſtinguiſhed by its ter- 
mini, or limits, ſo is a thing or matter ſpoken of by the word 
or term it is denoted by. See DEFINITION, 

Some of our philoſophers complain loudly of the great uſe, or 
rather abuſe, of vague and general terms, which have no pre- 
ciſe, definite fignification,—To diſtinguiſh theſe, F. ; Male- 
branche obſerves, that every thing that is, (whether it have 
actual exiſtence, or not) and of conſequence every thing that 
is intelligible, is either a being, or a mode and manner of be- 
ing : where, by being is meant whatever is abſolute, or which 
may be conceived alone, and. without relation to any other 
thing; and by manner of being, whatever is relative, or 
which cannot be conceived alone, 

Now, there are two kinds of manners of being; the one con- 
ſiſting in the relation of the parts of a whole, to ſome part of 
the fame whole; the other in the relation of one thing to ano- 
ther: of the firſt kind is the roundneſs of a piece of a wax; 
and of the ſecond, the motion or ſituation of that ſame wax. 


If then, every thing, that is intelligible, be reducible either 


to beings, or manners of being, it is evident, every term which 
does not ſignify either of thoſe things, fignifies nothing; and 
that every term which does not fignify either a being, or a 
manner of being, is an obſcure and confuſed term. 


In metaphyſics, the uſe of ſuch terms is ſometimes neceſſary and | 


allowable, as in ſpeaking of the divine perfections, &c, But in 
phyſics it isalways miſchievous, and yet nothing more common; 
e. gr. when we fay, that bodies tend to their centre, that they 
fall by their weight, that they riſe by their levity, that they move 
by their nature, that they change ſucceſſively their forms, that 
they act by their virtues, qualities, faculties, &c. we uſe terms 
which ſignify nothing; and all theſe propoſitions are abſolutely 
falſe in the ſenſe moſt philoſophers underſtand them. 


There is no centre, in the ſenſe commonly meant ; and the 


terms, weight, form, nature, quality, and the like, do not a- 
waken any idea either of a being, or manner of being: the 


are ſerms void of ſenſe, and which perſons of underſtanding 


| ſhould always avoid. 


Scientia inſenſati inenarrabilia verba, 


in the arts, or Term of art, is a word which, beſides 
the literal and popular meaning which it has, or may have in 
common language, 

ſome art, or ſcience. . See Ar. 


Or, a term is a word which 


its grammatical one; or which has a peculiar force or import 


in the language of ſome particular ſcience, or art. 

A word then becomes a term, when its idea is rendered more 
complex, conſiſts of more parts, and includes more ſpecial 
circumſtances on ſome occafions than on others. 

It is this greater complexneſs, this exceſs of conſtituent parts 
in the idea, that denominates it a term in the general, 


as the parts of the idea ſignified by any word are 


arbitrary, and as one ma 


eaning, but alſo ſuper- add others to 


them, alter them, extend them, and otherwiſe modify them 


at pleaſure: 


wa =; or both, as the inventors and improvers of thoſe arts 
Me thought fit to adopt it for the common baſis of certain 
5, and to modify and circumſtantiate its meaning to the 


the nature and 


preface to this work. office of a term further illuſtrated in the 


Va See alſo the article DEFINITION. 
plex TRRMuSs, 2 COMPLEX. | 
yay Terms, | EQUIVALENT, 
Nals, 12 See the articles J GEN ER AI. 
"ve LERMS, | RELATIVE 
vocal T | A, 
ERMS, Univocar. 


ERM I . 1 F | 
Ru in Logic, — A proportion is ſaid to conſiſt of two terms, 


N principal and eſſential words, the ſubjectꝭ and the 


See PROPOSITION 


the 1th day after Eaſter, and ends the Thurſday before | 


bears a further and peculiar meaning in | 


has one or more meanings beſide | 


y not only add new parts to thoſe | 


hence the ſame word becomes a term of this or 


TER 


A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three terms, the major, minor, and con- 
cluſion, A ſyllogiſm containing four terms, is vicious. See 
SYLLOGISM, 

TERMS an Equation, in algebra, are the ſeveral monomes or 
members of which it is compoſed, wherein the unknown let- 
ter is found, but in different powers and degrees; for if the 
ſame unknown letter be found in ſeveral members in the ſame 
degree or power, they all paſs but for one term. See EqQu a- 
TION. 

"Thus in this equation aa b = R, the three terms are aa, ab, 
and R. and in this aa+abb-ac=Rd-dc, the terms are aa, 
ab—-ac, and Rad- dc, which are but three, becauſe ab-ac 
having @ in the ſame dimenſion in both parts, is taken but for 
one term. 

The fir/t term in any equation, is that where the unknown 
letter or root hath the higheſt dimenſion :—that term which 
hath the root in it of one dimenſion or power lower, is called 
the ſecond term; and fo on. 

TERMS of Proportion, in mathematics, are ſuch numbers, let- 


ters, or quantities as are compared one with another. See 
PROPORTION. 


Ni then a, 6, c, d, or 4, 8, ©, 12, are 
called the terms of the proportion: of which @ or 4 is called 
the firſt term, h or 8 the ſecond term, &c. See SECOND, 
A and c are alſo called the antecedents, and b and d the conſe- 
quents, See ANTECEDENT, and CONSEQUENT, 
TERMS, or courſes, in medicine, the menſes, or woman's 
monthly purgations. See MENSES. 
TERMINALIA, “ in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of the god Terminus, See FEAsT, 
* Varro is of opinion this feaſt took its name from its being at 
the term or end of the year: but Feſtus is of a different ſenti- 


ment, and derives it from the name of the deity in whoſe ho- 
nour it was held. See TERMus. 


In reality, the terminalia, or feaſt of land-marks, was held in 
honour of Jupiter, conſidered in the capacity of conſervator 


that it was Numa Pempilius who firſt conſecrated land-marks 

to Jupiter; and adds, that the ſame prince appointed an anni- 

verſary day, wherein the country people aſſembling together 
on the bounds of the lands, ſhould offer ſacrifices in honour 
of the tutelary gods thereof. 

The terminalia were held on the ſeventh, or, as Struvius will 

have it, on the tenth of the calends of March. No animal 

was to be ſacrificed herein, it being deemed unlawful to ſtain 
the land- marks with blood: they only offered ſacrifices of the 
firſt-fruits of the earth, and this in the open air, and on the 
ſpot where the land- marks were. | 
TERMINANDO & Audiendo, See the article AUDIENDO. 
TERMINATION, TEerminAT1o, in grammar, the end- 

ing of a word; or the laſt ſyllable thereof. See Wok p, &c. 
It is the different terminations of one and the ſame word on 

different occaſions, that conſtitute the different caſes, num- 

bers, tenſes and moods, Sc. See CAs E, NUMBER, TENSE, 

Oc. 

TERMINER, in law. See the article Ov ER. 
TERMINISTS, TerminisTz, a ſect or party among 
the Calviniſts, whoſe particular tenets are reducible to five 

Olnts. ; 

” That there are ſeveral perſons, both in and out of the 
| church, to whom God has fixed a certain term before their 
death, after which he no longer wills their ſalvation, how 
long ſoever they live afterwards, 2% That God has fixed this 
fatal term of grace by a ſecret decree, 30 That this term once 
elapſed, he makes them no further offer of repentance or ſal- 
vation, but takes away from his word all the power it might 
have to convert them. 4 That Pharaoh, Saul, Judas, moſt 
of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles were of this number, 
35 That God {till bears with ſeveral of theſe ſort of people, 

and even confers benefits on them after the term expired; but 

that he does not do it with any intention they ſhould be con- 
verted. See CALVINISM, c. | | 

All the other proteſtants, and particularly the Lutherans, look 

on theſe articles with abhorrence, as repugnant to the good- 

neſs of God, as deſtructive to all Chriſtian virtue, and as 
contrary to- ſcripture, particularly the following texts, Ezek. 

xvili. 23, 30, 31, 32. xxiii. 11. 1 Tim. iv. I, 10. 2 Pet. ii. 9. 

Acts xvii. 30, 31. Mat, xi. 28. Iſa. Ixvi. 2. Heb. iii. 7, 13. 

Rom. ii. 5, &c. 

TERMINUS, TEPMA, ſignifies a bound or limit. 
TERMINUS @ quo, * (in metaphyſics) denotes the place, from 
| whence any motion commences; in contra- diſtinction from 
the other extreme, which is called the terminus ad quem. 


— 2 


generation, which they conſider as a ſpecies of motion. 
Ad TERMIN UM gui præteriit. See AD. 
Infra TERMIN UM guare ejecit, See Qu ARE. 
TERNARY Meaſure. See the article MREASU:RE. 
TERRA, in geography. 
TERRA, in chymiſtry. See EARTH, 
TERRA, in natural hiſtory, | 


2 | TERRA 


of lIand-marks or bounds, Dionyſius Halicarnafleus tells us, 


The ſchool- men call privation @ terminus @ quo, in ſpeaking of 


TER 


TEkRA Damnata CAr ur MorTuUM & DAMNATA. 
TERRA Lemnia LEMNIAN, | 

TerrA Fapomica See J IA ON Earth & Catechu. 

TERRA Sigillata SIGILLATA. 

TERRA Merita TURMERIC. 


TERRA Petita. See the article SUMMONS. 

TERRA, in our ancient law-books, occurs in the ſenſe of land, 

or ground, joined with divers additions; as, 
Terra Normanorum, the lands of ſuch Norman noblemen as 
were forfeited to the crown, by the owners taking part with 
the French king againſt king . III. Terra fruſca, ſuch 
land as has not been lately ploughed.— Terra gillifiarata, land 
held by the tenure of paying a gillilower yearly. See SERVICE. 
— Terra veſtita, land ſown with corn, and the crop ſtill re- 
maining thereon,—Terra te/lamentalis, land held free from 
feudal ſervices, and deviſable by will.—Terra culta, land that 
is tilled and manured, in contra-diſtinfion to terra meulta.— 
Terra affirmata, land let out to farm,—Terra dominica, or in- 
dominicata, demain land of a manour, See DEMA1n,—Terra 
hydata, was land ſubje& to the payment of hydage. See H1- 
DAGE.—Terra lucrabilis, land that may be gained from the 
ſea, or incloſed out of a waſte or common to particular uſes. 
Terra wainabilis, tillage land. Terra warecta, fallow land. 
Terra boſcalis, wood land, Fe. See LAND. 

TERRA extendenda, is a Writ directed to the eſcheator, &c. or- 
dering him to inquire and find out the true yearly value of 
any land, Sc. by the oath of twelve men, and certify the 
extent in Chancery. See EXTENT. 

TERRA Firma, in geography, is ſometimes uſed for a conti- 
nent, in contra- diſtinction to iſlands, See CON TIN ENT. 
Thus Aſia, the Indies, and South America, are uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed into terra fir ma's and iſlands, See ISLAND. 

TERRA a terra. —Galleys and other veſſels are ſaid to go 
terra a terra, when they never go far from the coaſts. See 
COASTING. 

The phraſe is alſo applied in the manage to horſes which nei- 
ther make curvets nor balotades, but run ſmoothly on the 
ground on a preſſed gallop, only making little leaps or riſings 
with the fore feet. 

The terra à terra is properly a ſeries of very low, eaſy leaps, 
which a horſe makes forward, bearing ſidewiſe, and working 
on two treads.— In this motion he lifts both legs at once; and 
when thoſe are on the point of deſcending, they are accompa- 
nied by the hind legs with a ſhort and quick cadence, always 


TERRAQUEOUS, “ an epithet given to our 
conſidered as conſiſtin of land — water; * : 
. — 5 GLoBE, and EAR TR. Love 
e word, like the thing, is a com | 
* _ __ _ - POT ond W 
me philoſophers, particularly Dr. Burnet, tax 
faſhion of the terraqueous libs as rude, Aue — 
ly; and conclude it highly abſurd to ſuppoſe it came ds _ 
of the hands of the Creator, and therefore have recourſe 
deluge to make it thus. See DeLuGE, * 
But others can perceive a world of art and convenien 
in this apparent diſorder: Mr. Derham particularly obſe 
that the diſtribution of land and water is admirable the, 
being laid over the other fo ſkilfully all the world over — 
there is a juſt equipoiſe or balance of the whole globe rn 
the northern ocean — 1 the ſouthern, and the American 
continent is a counterpoiſe to the Euro i 
re See Henan, Ut. IS Eh and 4. 
nd what ſome may object, that the waters occ 
a part of the globe, which they imagine would be of _ 
were it dry land, he obviates, by ſhewing that this would hy 
prive the world of a due quantity of vapours and rain: for f 
the cavities which contain the fea and other waters were 1 
er, though the quantity of water were the ſame, and only the 
ſurface leſſer and narrower, the evaporations would be ſo * 
the — RY as they * made from the ſurſace, and 
conſequently are in proportion thereto, See VA OUR, CI. 
1 Rain, Ge. See alſo MounTAin, &c, I 
9 78 See 3 
7 the S TERRACE, and PA 
8 articles C MAR BLE. 75 e 
-PLEIN, in fortification, the t lat-form i 
zontal ſurſace of the rampart -- e Ag — 
and the defenders perform their office. See RAMrpARr. 
It is thus called, as lying level, having only a little lope out- 
wardly to bear the recoil of the cannon, 
It is terminated by the parapet on that ſide towards the cam- 
paign, and by the inner talus on the fide towards the place 
its breadth is from 24 to 30 feet. See PARA PRT, Ge. 
TERRE-TENANT, is he who hath the actual poſſeſſion of the 
land, otherwiſe called the occupant. See TENANT, and Oc- 
CUPANT. 
Thus a lord of a manour having a freeholder, who letteth out 
his freehold to another to be occupied : this occupier, who has 


bearing and ſtaying on the haunches, ſo that the motions of the actual poſſeſſion, is called the terre-tenant. 


the hind quarters are very ſhort and quick. 


The term is alſo applied by the French to dancers, who cut ne| 2 juſt ſpherical figure, and placed ſo as that its poles, equator, 


capers, nor ſcarce quit the ground. | 
And hence it is alſo figuratively applied to authors, whoſe ſt yle 
and dition is low and creeping. 


Sc. do exactly correſpond to thoſe of the world. See Mac- 
NET. | | 


It was thus firſt called by Gilbert, as being a juſt repreſentation 


TERRE Ager 1 AS ER. of the great magnetic globe we inhabit. See GLOBE. 
TERRRÆ Aratrum © | ARATRUM. Such a terrella, if nicely poiſed, and placed in a meridian like 
TERRA Aratura ARATURA. a globe, it was ſuppoſed, would be turned round like the earth 
TERRÆ Denariatus 'DENARIATUS, in 24 hours by the magnetic particles pervading it; but expe- 
TE RR Legem Amittere | AMITTERE. rience has ſhewn this to be a miſtake. See MAGNETISM. 
TEKRRRÆ Lex Le x, TERRESTRIAL Birds BIRDS. 

TERRA Librata dee 5 LIBRATA. TERRESTRIAL Globe GLOBE, 

TrerRaA Obolata OBOLATA. TERRESTRIAL Line See J LINE Terreſtrial. 
TERRA Quadrantata | QUADRANTATA, TERRESTRIAL Paradiſe PARADISE. 

TERRA Duadrugata  QUADRUGATA, TERRESTRIAL Roads CRoaD. ; 
TERREA Trinoda | TRINODA, TERRIER, or TERRAR, in our ancient cuſtoms, a collection 
TERRÆ Uncia | Unc1a. | of acknowledgments of the vaſſals, or tenants of a lordlhiy, 


TERR/AX-Filus, fon of the earth, a ſtudent in the univerfity of | containing the rents, ſervices, &c. they owe their lord; and 


Oxford, formerly appointed in public acts to make jeſting and 
ſatyrical ſpeeches againſt the members thereof, to tax them 
with any growing corruptions, c. See ACT. 

TERRACE, or TeRRas, a walk, or bank of earth raiſed 
in a garden or court, to a due elevation for a proſpect. See 
WaLKSs, 

The terrace is an earth- work uſually lined, and breaſted with 
a ſtrong wall, in compliance with the natural inequality of 
the ground. —Sometimes it is made in talus, or aſlope, and 
covered with turf, | 

Counter TERRACE, is a terrace raiſed over another to join two 
grounds, or raiſe a parterre. Nj 

TERRACE is allo applied to the roofs of houſes that are flat, 
and whereon one may walk: as alſo to balconies that project. 
See ROOF, | 
The terrace is properly the covering of a building which is in 
plat-form ; as that of the periſtyle of the Louvre, or that of 
the obſervatory, paved with flint and mortar. All the build- 
ings of the oriental nations are covered with terraces, to take 
the freſh air on, and even to lie on. See PLaT-Form. 

TERRACE, or TRERRAS, uſed for mortar, See TaRRACE. 

TERRAGE, TeRRAGIUM, anciently ſignified a ſervice, in 
which a tenant or vaſſal was bound to his ord, to plough and 
reap the ground for him. See PRECARIX. 
Others will have it money paid for digging, or breaking the 
ground in fairs and markets. See PICKAGE, 


Quieti fint de thelonio, pavagio, paſſagio, laſtagio, tallagio, car- 


vagio, priſagio & terragio. 


ſerving as a title or claim for demanding and executing the 
payment thereof, See MAN OUR, &c. | 
| Art preſent, by terrier we mean no more than a book or roll, 
town, college, church, &c. are deſcribed. 
The terrier ſhould contain the number of acres, the ſcite, 
boundaries, tenants names, &c. of each piece or parcel. 
TERRIER alſo denotes the lodge or hole which foxes, badger 
rabbets, &c. dig themſelves under ground, and wherein 
ſave themſelves from the purſuit of the hunters, —Hence 
TeRRIER is alſo uſed for a kind of little hound to hunt thoſe 
animals, which, like a ferret, creeps into the ground, and Jy 
that means affrights and bites them; either tearing them . 
his teeth, or elſe haling them by force out of their holes. dee 
HovunD. | 
TERRIS bonis & catallis rehabendis poſt purgationem, a wilt fora 
clerk to recover his lands, goods, or chattels formerly ſeized, 
after having cleared himſelf of a felony, upon ſuſpicion 
he was convict, and delivered to his ordinary to be purged, . | 
TeRR1s & catallis tentis ultra debitum levatum, a writ ne 
for the reſtoring lands or goods to a debtor, who 1s 
beyond the quantity of the debt. See DISTRESS. at, 
Ter Ris Iberandis, a writ lying for a man convicted by attain 
to bring the record and proceſs before the king, and take 
for his impriſonment, and deliver him his lands and 
again, and releaſe him of the ſtrip and waſte. hin 
TERRITORY, Diftri#, the extent or compaſs of land wit 
the bounds, or belonging to the juriſdiction of any ſtate, Cit» 


2 


TERRELLA, MIKE Or H, little earth, is a magnet turned of 


wherein the ſeveral lands, either of a private perſon, or 9 4 


or other diviſion. See DISTRICT, lt 
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TES 


It is a maxim, that the church has no territory; i. e. it has no 


temporal juriſdiction 3 ſo that an eccleſiaſtical judge cannot 
iron any body, not even A prieſt, "oe - 
Much in this ſenſe, Cujas ſays, the church an auditory, 

y. ; ; 

TER 810 _ Ts N10, the act of wiping or rubbing a thing. 

See ATTRITION, and ABRASION, 
* The word comes of tero, I wear. FL 

TERTIAN, TERTIANA, 2 ſever or ague intermitting every 
other day; ſo that there are two fits in three days. See Fe- 
vER, AGUE, Sc. 
The method of curing tertians, as well as other agues, is by 
the cortex, either given in ſubſtance or decoction: this laſt is 
beſt in weak conſtitutions, and where the fits are not fo regu- 
lar ; but the ſubſtance more to be depended on as to certainty 
in other caſes, See AGUE, Sc. 

TERTIARY canons. See the article CANON. ; 

TERTIATE, in gunnery,—To tertiate a great gun, is to ex- 
amine the thickneſs of the metal at the muzzle, whereby to 
judge of the ſtrength of the piece, and whether it be ſufficient- 
ly fortified or not. See GUN, CANNON, ORDNANCE, Oc. 
This is uſually done with a pair ef calliper compaſſes, and if 
the piece be home-bored, the diameter leſs by the height, di- 
vided by 2, is the thickneſs at any place. See CALIBER, 


the danger of truſting the will of the dead to the memory of 
the living, ſoon aboliſhed them, and all te/aments were or- 
dered to be in writing, See NUNCUPATIVE, 

The French legiſlators thought holographic teſtaments, i. e. 
teſtaments wrote wholly with the teſtator's hand, an abun- 
dant ſecurity ; but the Comin law, more ſevere, did not ad- 
mit of teſtaments without further ſolemnity. 

The eaſieſt, and moſt favourable, is the 2 1ſt law in the code de 
teſtamentis, which permits ſuch as are unwilling to truſt the 
ſecret of their 13 to others, to writ it with their own 
hand, and to cloſe it in the preſence of ſeven witneſſes, de- 
claring to them that it is their t-/ament, after which it is to 
be ſigned by all the ſeven witneſſes, | 
Otherwiſe, to make a ſolemn teſtament, it was required to be 
atteſted by ſeven witneſſes, and ſealed with their ſeals. See 
SOLEMN, 

Yet the military teſtament was not ſubject to ſo many formali- 
ties: the ſoldier was ſuppoſed too much employed in defending 
the laws, to be ſubject to the trouble of knowing them. His 
tumultuary profeſſion excuſed him from obſerving all the rules, 
See MILITARY, 

Add, that te/taments, wherein fathers diſpoſed of their eſtates 
among their children, had particular privileges, and were diſ- 
penſed from moſt of the ordinaty formalities, 


Probate of a TESTAMENT, See the article PROBATE. 


TERT10 adjacente propaſitis de PROPOSITION, TESTAMENTARY 42 0 | acer 
| See 


fer ius Scalenus ScALEN Us. 
 TERUNCIUS, in antiquity, a very ſmall braſs coin in uſe 
4 among the Romans. See Coin. no: ogg 
The inconvenience of ſuch very ſmall pieces being ſoon found, 
the teruncius became diſuſed, but its name was ſtill retained 
in reckoning ; and thus it became a money of account. See 
Money. ; 
The teruncius, at firſt, was a quarter of the as, or libra; hence, 
as the as contained 12 ounces, the teruncius contained three ; 
whence the name, which is formed of the Latin, tres unciæ. 
Teruncius was alſo uſed for a quarter of the denarius; fo that 
when the denarius was at ten as's, the feruncius was worth 
two and a half; and when the denarius was riſen to 16, the 
teruncius was worth four. See DENARIUS. 
TESSELLATED pavement, pavimentum TESSELLATUM, 
a rich pavement of moſaic work, made of curious ſmall ſquare 
marbles, bricks or tyles, called feſſelæ, from the form of dies. 
See Mos AIc work. | 
Teſſellated pavements were much uſed in the tents of the Ro- 
man generals. See PAVEMENT, &c. 
TESSARA-CosTa, in our ancient writers. See the article 
QUADRAGESIMA. | 
TEST, “ or TEST oath, a form of oath, whereby the doctrine 
of tranfubſtantiation, the ſacrifice of the Maſs, the invocation 
of ſaints, &c. are abjured. See OATH. 
The word ſignifies proof or trial, being formed of the Latin, 
teſlis, witneſs ; this oath being a mark or evidence that the 


TERTII internedii pollicis extenſor 6 2 5 EXTENSOR. 


TESTAMENTARY ſucceſſin SUCCESSION, 
TESTAMENTARY tutorage Turok AGE. 
TESTATOR or TRESTHATRIx, the perſon who makes his, 
or her, will and teſtament, See TESTAMENT. 
M. Gillet ſhews, that a perſon incapable of a legacy, cannot 
demand any ſum which the fefator in his teſtament declares 
himſelf indebted to him in; in regard ſuch a declaration of 
debt is preſumed a fraud, againſt the intention of the law. 
TESTA NREVILLI, or TEST A DE NRVIIL, an ancient re- 
cord kept by the king's remembrancer in the Exchequer, con- 
taining the king's fees throughout the greateſt part of England, 
with inquiſitions of lands eſcheated, and ſerjeanties. 
It was denominated from its compiler, Johan. de Nevil, one 
of the itinerant juſtices under king Henry III. | 
TESTAT UM, in law, a writ in perſonal actions; where, if 
the defendant cannot be arreſted on a capias in the county 
where the action is laid, but is returned nan ęſt inventus by the 
ſheriff, this writ ſhall be ſent into any other county, where 
ſuch perſon is thought to be, or to have wherewithal to ſatisfy 
the demand, 
It is called teſlatum, becauſe the ſheriff has before teſtified, 
that the defendant was not to be found in his bailiwick. 
TESTE, a term commonly uſed in the cloſe of a writ, where 
the date is contained, which begins with teſe meipſo, if it be 
an original writ; or if judicial, teſte Matthes Hale, Mil. or 
Franciſco North, Mil. &c. according to the court whence it 
: _ © comes,—In ſome ancient formula's, we read ze/te cuſtode An- 
perſon is not a Roman catholic. lis See Writ. 
The tet oath was firſt introduced by authority of parliament TESTES, in anatomy, too white, ſoft, oval bodies, ſerving 
in 1672.3 and they who refuſed to take it, were excluded the | for generation; uſually called, diminutively, re/ticles. See 
privilege of holding any public offices. TraTICLE. F ? 4 
8 on an: _ the fame with cuppel, or TEST Es, of the brain, are two little, round, hard bodies, be- 
A ns 5 cument uſed in the purifying gold and filver. | tween the third and fourth ventricle, near the pineal gland, 
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TESTA ſcpiæ. See the article SE PIUM. 3 144 
5 TESTACEOUS. in natural bites 67 epithet given to a La K 100 _ dee the articles ee 1 tows | | 4 
| ſpecies of fiſh, which are covered with a ſtrong, thick ſhell ; TESTICLE, Js, a double part in ds ot th mals 4 
c as tortoiſes, oyſters, pearl-fiſh, &c, See Fin. | kind, ſerving for the office of generation.—See Tab. Anat [1 
In ſtrictneſs, however, te/taceous is yy applied to fiſh whoſe | Splanch ke ee ee 23 Grunt ee 5 | ! 
j ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire and of a piece: thoſe which * They ES I reflicles by diminution, of teſtes witneſſes a8 14 
g are ſoft, thin, and conſiſt of ſeveral pieces jointed, as the lob- giving teſtimony of virility: they are what we properly call 209 
ter, Se. being called cru/taceous, See SHE L L. genitoreis, genetalia.— The Greeks call them didymi, or twins. | þ 
6 But in medicine, all preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances of In man, and moſt animals, the teſticles are exterior; in ſome, 1 
_ like kind, are called teſtaceous powders.—Such are pow- as fowls, interior. See GENITAL.—Some men have onl j |! 
5, D.. of crabs claws and eyes, harts- horn, pearl, Ec. one, ordinarily they have two, ſome have naturally had three; 14 
J r. Quincy, and others, ſuppoſe the virtue of all ze/taceous nay, anatomiſts 3 us they have known four. | | I! 
ON to be alike ; that they ſeldom or never enter the The tefticles are ſoft, white hodies, of an oval figure, and we 
le 2 but that the chief of their action is in the firſt paſ- about the ſize of a pigeon's egg: they have been thought to { ; 
1 ages; in which caſe they are of great uſe in abſorbing acidi- | be of a glandulous ſubſtance, and, according to the preſent 14 
x wes. Se ABSORBENT. doctrine of the glands, they may be allowed to be ſo ſtill. See 7 
5 Hence they become of uſe in fevers, and eſpecially in refti-| Grand. | 855 | | | 
tying the many diſtempers in children, which generally owe | They are formed of a convolution of divers kinds of veſſels, 115 
ra TE STAME to ſuch acidities. See Diſeaſes of CHILDREN. particularly the ſpermatic veins and arteries, the latter of which 1 
dl, authenti NT,* TESTAMENTUM, in w, a ſolemn and bring the blood whence the ſeed is to be ſecreted in the mean- 1 
of diſpoſa Phys has. a perſon declares his will, as to the] ders of the teſticles, and the former return it back again after 141 
; * The 4 ” 2 — burial, Cc. See WIL IL. the ſecretion made, See SEED, and SPERMATIC, 10 
ial ormed from the Latin t«ffamentum, which the | The reſt of the teſticle is made up of ſeed-veſſels, which in- 1 
id 1 awyers uſually derive from teftatio mentis. deed are but one continued ſeries or rope, intricately convo- (HR 
1 r 1 K. — * after ge ny is always rev0-| juted and wound up as it were into a bottom, but — itt! 
at, ſubject to deccits, furor nts are acts, of all others the moſt ſo laxly, that it is eaſily drawn out into length, and in rats q: 
ine of = ccelts, lurpriſe, Ic. it was neceſſary to uſe all kinds | ſhaken from its cloſe contexture.— Theſe ſeminal veſicles.ter- 1 
ts KR es pr to prevent the wills of the deceaſed from being minate in the paraſtatæ. See PARASTATA 1 
be right. inc Weaknels of dying perſons from being abuſed. | The teller, with the paraſtatz, are faid to be incloſed in | 
bio viva — eee Romans were made three proper coats; the firſt the muſculoſa, derived from the \ 
Its ven witneſſes ; theſe the x ROY my preſence of wa . cremaſter muſcle; the ſecond the elythroides, or vaginalis, | js 
1 Vol. II. Ns CLII. ms we teftaments; but] which is a continuation of the external lamina of the peri- 6 
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tonzum ; the third the albuginea, See each under its proper 

article, MuscuLOsA, ELYTHROIDES, c. 

The common capſula or membrane including both te/ficles, is 

the ſcrotum, which ſee deſcribed under the article SCROT UM. 

For the uſe of the ze/ticles, in preparing and ſecreting the ſeed, 

See SEED. 

TESTIMONIAL, a kind of certificate, ſigned either by the 
maſter and fellow of the college where a perfon laſt reſided, 
or by three, at leaſt, reverend divines, who knew him well 
for three years laſt paſt ; giving an account of the virtues, u- 
niformity, and learning of the perſon. See CERTIFICATE, 
Such a teſtimanial is always required before holy orders are con- 
ferred, and the biſhop even ordinarily demands one of a prieſt 
before he admits him to a benefice. See ORDINA TION, c. 

TEsTIMONIAL is alſo a certificate under the hand of a juſtice 
of peace, teſtifying the place and time when and where a ſol- 
dier or mariner landed, and the place of his dwelling, &c. 
whither he is to paſs. 

TESTIMONY. See EviDENCE, and WiTNEss. See alſo 
FaiTH, and BELIEF. 

For the credibility of human te/?imony, fee CERTITUDE, 
TESTU DO, in natural hiſtory, Sce ToRTolsE. 
TesTuDo, in antiquity, was particularly uſed among the poets, 

Sc. for the ancient lyre; by reaſon it was originally made, 

by its inventor Mercury, of the black or hollow ſhell of a fe- 

fluds aquatica, or ſea tortoiſe, which he accidentally found on 

the banks of the river Nile. See LYRE. 
Dr. Molyneux has an expreſs diſcourſe, in the philoſophical 
tran ſactiaus, to ſhew that the tortoiſe-ſhel] was the baſis of 
the ancient lyre, and that the whole inſtrument had thence 
the denomination te/tudo; which account lets ſome light into 
an obſcure paſlage in Horace, ode 3. lib. 4. miſtaken by all 
the commentators : 


O, teſtudinis aureæ | 


Dulcem que ſůrepitum, Pieri, temperas ; 
O mutis quoque piſcibus 

Donatura cygni, ſi libeat, ſonum. 
Tesru po, tortoiſe, in the military art of the ancients, was a 
kind of cover or ſcreen which the ſoldiers, e. gr. a whole 


company, made themſelves of their bucklers, by holding | 


them up over their heads, and ſtanding cloſe to each other. 


This expedient ſerved to ſhelter them from darts, ſtones, &c. 


thrown upon them, eſpecially thoſe thrown from above when 
they went to the aſſault. 
TEST po was allo a kind of large wooden tower which moved 
on ſeveral wheels, and was covered with bullocks hides flead, 
ſerving to ſhelter the ſoldiers when they approached the walls 
to mine them, or to batter them with rams, 
It was called ze/?udo, from the ſtrength of its roof, which co- 
vered the workmen as the ſhell does the tortoiſe. 


TesTvDo, in medicine, denotes a ſoft broad tumour, or ga- 


thering of impure humours between the ſkull and the ſkin, 
called alſo talpa, as reſembling the ſubterraneous windings of 
a tortoiſe or mole, See TALPA. 

TEesT UDO veliformrs quadrabilis, a hemiſpherical vault, or ceil- 
ing of a church, &c. wherein four windows are fo contrived, 
as that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, or may be ſquared. 
See VAULT, QUADRATURE, c. | 
The determining of theſe windows was a problem propoſed 
to the great mathematicians of Europe, particularly the culti- 
vators of the new calculus differentialis, in the a eruditorum 
Lipfie, by Sig. Viviani, under the fictitious name of A. D. 
pio liſci puſillo geometra, which was the anagram of poſtremo 
Galilæi diſcipulo. 
It was ſolved by ſeveral perſons, particularly M. Leibnitz, the 
very day he ſaw it: and he gave it in the Leipſic acts in an 
infinity of manners; as alſo did M. Bernoulli, the marquis 
del Hoſpital, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. Gregory. 

TETANUS, TETANOE,* in medicine, a kind of tonic ſpaſ- 

mus, or convulſion, wherein the fore and hind muſcles of the 


head are rendered rigid and inflexible ; fo that it can neither 


bend one way nor the other. See CONVULSION., 
* The word is formed from the Greek reseis, to ftretch, ftrain. 
TETANUs, or T ETANOs, is alſo uſed, in a more general 


ſenſe, for an univerſal convulſion or rigidity ſeizing the whole 


body at once. | | 
In this ſenſe, the tetanos is ſub- divided into emproſthotonus 
and ophiſthotonus. See EMPRoOsTHOTONoOs, and Op s- 
HOT ON Nos. 


TETRACH ORD, TETRA HOR DON, in the ancient 1 


ſic, a concord conſiſting of three degrees, tones, or intervals, 
or four ſounds or terms; called alſo by the ancients 3:arecoagoy, 
and by the moderns a fourth. See FOURTH. 
* The word is formed of the Greek, rerpa, of relapa, four times, 
and $op3y, a chord, or ftring. | 


This interval had the name zetrachord given it with reſpect to 


the lyre, and its chords or ſtrings. See CHoRD, See alſo 
DIATESSARON, 


Ancient authors make frequent mention of the ſynaphe, or 


| conjunction; and diazeuxis, or disjunction of tetrachords,— 
To conceive their meaning, it muſt be obſerved, that two te- 
trachords were ſaid to be joined, when the ſame chord was the 


TETRACTYC arithmetic. See the article ArrT 
TETRACTYS, in the ancient geometry.—P 


TETRAD ITF, TETRA DIT Es, in antiquity, 


EN 


higheſt of the firſt, or loweſt inſtrument, and the 1, 
the ſecond ; as was the caſe in the two tetrachord; th 
poſe the ancient heptachord or ſeventh. See Cox Joi ok 
But when two tetrachords had no common chord: "hh 
the contrary, had each their different ones to begin - w 
withal, ſo that between the two there were two intery 1 * 
tone, then the tetrachords were ſaid to be di joined, which,” 
as 


the caſe in the two tetrachords that compoſe th 
octave, See OCTAVE. * e octachord or 


weſt of 


HMET1C, 


, = . thagori 
tys is a point, a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid. * 


TETRADIAPASON, guadruple diapaſon, a muſical Chord, o. 


therwiſe called a quadruple eighth, or a ni a 
See DiA PAS ON. : e 22 = "Fentieth 
to ſeveral different ſets of heretics, out of ſome A 
ſpect they bore to the number four, called in Greek +; Z af 
Thus the Sabbathians were called tetradite, from their faſt 
on Eaſter-day, as on the fourth day, or Wedneſd: 8 
SABBATHIAN. £0 
The Manichees, ard others, who admitted a quaternity] 
ſtead of a trinity in the Godhead, or four perſons in lieu 0 
three, were alſo called tetraditæ. See MANICHER. : 
The followers of Petrus Fullenſis bore the ſame appellation of 
tetraditæ, by reaſon of the addition they made to the triſagion 
to countenance an error they held, that in our Saviour's a 
ſion it was not any particular perſon of the Godhead, 7. ;- 
the ſon, that ſuffered, but the whole Deity. en 
The ancients alſo gave the name tetraditæ to children born 
under the fourth moon, and theſe they believed unhappy, 
TETRAEDRONY* or TETRAHEDRoN, in geometry, one 
of the five regular or platonic bodies, or ſolids, comprehended 
under four equilateral and equal triangles. See 8011p. 
The tetraedron may be conceived as a triangular pyramid of 
four equal faces. See PYRAM1D,—Such is that repreſented 
(Tab. Geomet. Fig. 59.) See REGULAR Body, 
It is demonſtrated by mathematicians, that the ſquare of the 
ſide of a tetraedron, is to the ſquare of the diameter of a ſphere 
wherein it may be inſcribed in a ſubſeſquialteral ratio: whence 
it follows, that the fide of a tetrazdron is to the diameter of à 
ſphere it is inſcribed in, as V 2 to the / 3, conſequently they 
are incommenſurable. 
TETRAGON, “ TETPATQNOF, in geometry, a quadrangle, 
or a figure with four angles. See QUADRANGLE. 
* 0 word is formed from the Greek rip, four, and uus, 
angle. 
Thus a ſquare, parallelogram, rhombus, and trapez ium, are 
tetragonal figures. See SQUARE, Cc. 
Tg T RAC ON, in aſtrology, denotes an aſpect of two planets with 
regard to the earth, when they are diſtant from each other 
fourth part of a circle, or 90*%—as, AD (Tab. Aſtron. Fg. 3) 
—See ASPECT. | | 
The tetragn is expreſſed by the character J. See Qua- 
DRAT. 
TETRAGONTIAS, a name given to a meteor, whoſe head 1 
of a quadrangular figure, and its tail or train long, thick and 
uniform; not much different from the trabs or beam. der 
METEOR, | 
TETRAGONISM, TETPAaIQNIEMOS, a term which ſome 
authors uſe to expreſs the quadrature of the circle. See QU4- 
DRATURE. 
TETRAGONUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo guadratis 
genæ. See QUADRATUS, 8 
TETRAG RAM MATON, TETPATPAMMATON, a denomini- 
tion given by the Greeks to the Hebrew. name of God, y, 
chava, becauſe conſiſting of four letters. See Goo. 
TETRAM ETER, “ in the ancient poetry, an Iambic vere 
conſiſting of four feet. See IAM BIC. 
* The word is formed from the Greek ra, four, and lo 
meaſure, 9. d. four metres. We meet with none of theſe but 
in the comic poets, as Terence. | 1 
TETRASPASTON, * in mechanics, a machine wherein ate 
four pullies. See PULLY. 
»The word is formed from the Greek rilpacragor · See Pour: 
SPASTON. | 
TETRAPETALOUS, in botany, an epithet given to _— 
that conſiſt of four ſingle petala or leaves placed around 
piſtil, See PETALA. ol 8 
Theſe M. Juſſieu calls polypetalous flowers. See PoLYPE 
TALOUS, | horn; conflituts 
Mr. Ray, who calls them eee makes them conn. 
a diſtinct kind, which he divides into voir 
1* Such as have an uniform thy wr flower, and t ſe 
ſeed - veſſels a little oblongiſh, which he therefore calls yore 
as the keiri or leucoium luteum, and the other common 
coium, the dentaria, the leucoium ſiliquoſum, aly * 
lunaris, paronychia, heſperis, alliaria, rapa, napus 50 
rapiſtrum, eruca ſpuria, eryſimum, cardamine, turretss p 


2% Such as have their veſſel ſhorter, wh ich f 92 
tinction ſake, he calls —_— and filicubeſe ; a8 
9 


3 


"Bk 1 
grum, draha, leucoium ſi ua ſubrotunda, cochlearia, _ 


* 
- 
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viola ; 


ſella ſiliquoſa, and the raphanus ruſticanus and . * 
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tium, lepidium vulgare, thlapſi, braſica marina, glaſtum, e- 


rina, &c. | ; 
Bock as have a ſeeming tetrapetalous flower, that is, a mo- 


nopetalous one, divided deeply into four partitions, which he 


nica, tithymallus, plantago, coronopus, pſyllium, lyſimachia 
ſiliquoſa, alſine ſpuria, c. 


TET APHARMACUM, * TETPASAPMAKON, in the gene- 


ny remedy conſiſting of four ingredients. 
= — 8 — of rclpa, four, and ꝙaphanor, drug, 
or remedy. 


TETRAPLA, “ in church hiſtory, a bible diſpoſed by Origen 


under four columns, in each whereof was a different Greek | 


2. that of Aquila, that of Symmachus, that of the 
— that of Theodotion. See BIBLE. 


. 
* 


particularly calls anomaluus; as the papaver, agremony, vero- 


: 
. 
il 


1 
| 
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* The word is formed from the Greek riſpa re, zuadruplex, 


old. ef 
EW ng; confounds the tetrapla with the hexapla ; but 


la, 
trabla is a different work, compoſed after the hexapla, 
8 Fain of ſuch as could not have the hexapla. See HE x- | 


PLA. 2 
— authors are of opinion, that the order wherein the four 


of the tetrapla were ranged, was different from that 
— we have ri them; and particularly that the 
ſeptuagint was in the firſt column: but 8. Epiphanius ſays ex- 
- preſly to the contrary, and places it in the third. — He even 
gives us Origen's reaſon for putting it there, which was, ſays 
he, that the beſt verſion might be in the middle, that the o- 
thers might be the more eaſily confronted therewith, and cor- 
ed from it. 
— however, in his annals for the year 231, takes the 
ſeptuagint to have been in the third place in the hexapla, but 
the firſt in the tetrapla ; yet Epiphanius gives it the ſame place 
in both. h 


TETRAPTOTE, TETRAPTOTON, in grammar, a name 


given to ſuch defective nouns as have only four cafes :—ſuch 
are aſtus, repetundz, &c. See CasE, APTOTE, Se. 
TETRARC H, TETRARCHA, a prince who holds and go- 
verns a fourth part of a kingdom. | 
* The word is originally Greek 7epzpxy;, formed of pa, four, 
and apyy, rule, dominion. ; : 
Such, originally, was the import of the title tetrarch; but it 
was afterwards applied to any petty king, or ſovereign, and 
became ſynonymous with ethnarch, as appears from the fol- 
lowing conſideration : 1* That Pliny makes mention of ſix 
tetrarchies within the cities of Decapolis. 2% That Herod's 
kingdom was only divided into three parts, which yet were 
called tetrarebies, and the ſovereigns thereof, Luke iii. 1. fe- 
trarchs. 
that after the battle of Philippi, Anthony going into Syria, 
conſtituted Herod tetrarch; and on medals the fame Herod is 
called ethnarch. See ETHNARCHA. 
TETRASTICH, TETPAZTIXON, a ftanza, epigram, or 
poem conſiſting of four verſes. See DisTICH, _ 
TETRASTYLE,* in the ancient architecture, a building, and 
particularly a temple, with four columns in its front, See 
TEMPLE. | | 
* The word is formed from +dpa, four, and guar, column. 
TETRASYLLABICAL, a word conſiſting of four ſyllables. 
See WorD, and SYLLABLE. a | 


TEUTONIC, ſomething belonging to the Teutons, an an- | 


cient people of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along the coaſts 
of the German ocean. : | 

TEvToNic language, is the ancient language of Germany, 
which is ranked among the mother-tongues. See Lan- 
GUAGE, and MoTHER Tongue. 
The Teutonic, now called the German or High-Dutch, is di- 
ſtinguiſhed into upper and lower. | 2 
The upper has two notable dialects, viz. 1 the Scandian, 
Daniſh, or perhaps Gothic; to which belong the languages 
ſpoke in Denmark, Norwa „Sweden, and Iceland. 2% The 
Saxon; to which belong the ſeveral languages of the Engliſh, 


Scots, Friſian, and thoſe on the north of the Elbe. See 
NGLISH, Sc. 


| To the wer belong the Low Dutch, Flemiſh, &c. ſpoke 


through the Netherlands, c. See FLEMISH. 
EUTONIC order, a military- religious order of knights, efta- 
bliſhed towards the cloſe of the XIIth century; and thus cal- 
led, becauſe conſiſting principally of Germans, or Teutons. 
ee Kxiohr, and ORDER. | 
The origin, &«. of this order was thus: the Chriſtians under 
: uy of Luſignan, laying fiege to Acre, or Acon, a City of 
Nas on the borders of the Holy Land; at which ſiege were 
1 Richard king of England, Philip Auguſtus of France, 
c. ſome Germans of Bremen and Lubec, touched with com- 
paſſion for the ſick and wounded of the army, who wanted 


common neceſſaries, ſet on foot a kind of hoſpital under a 


int, which they made of a ſhip's fail; and here betook 
themſelves to a charitable attendance on the ſick. 


1 his ſtarted a thought of eſtabliſhing a third military order, 


in imitation of the templars, and the hoſpitalers, Sec TEM. 
PLAR, and Hows yALGS Sor | 


deſign was approved by the patriarch of Jeruſalem, the 


Y. 


3* Joſephus, Antig. Jud. lib. 14. c. 23. tells us, | 


it; and to aid the knights in reducing the 


Brandenbourgh, then grand maſter, becomi 


archbiſhops and biſhops of the neighbouring places, the King 
of Jeruſalem, the maſters of the temple and the hoſpital, an 
the German lords and prelates then in the Holy Land, &c. 
And by common conſent, Frederic, duke of Suabia, who 
Was then at their head, ſent embaſſadors to his brother Hen- 
ry, king of the Romans, to ſolicit the pope to confirm the 
new order, 
Calixtus III. who then governed the church, granted it by a 
bull of the 234 of February, 1192; and the new order was 
called, The order of Teutonic knights of the houſe of St. Mary 
9 | | 

e pope granted them all the privileges of the templars, and 
the hoſpitalers of St. John ; excepting, that they were to be 
fubject to the patriarchs, and other prelates; and that they 
ſhould pay tithe of what they poſſefled, | 
The firſt maſter of the order, Henry Walpot, elected during 
the time of the ſiege of Acre, after the taking of that city, 
purchaſed a garden, wherein he built a church and an hoſpi- 
tal, which was the firſt houſe of the Teutonic order. Such is 
the account given by Peter of Duiſbourg, a prieſt of this order. 
Jacques de Vitry differs a little herefrom; and relates, that 
the Teutonic order was eſtabliſhed at Jeruſalem before the city 
of Acre was beſieged. | 
Theſe two opinions Hartknoch, in his notes on Duiſbourg, 
reconciles, by ſaying, that the order was firſt inſtituted by a 


private perſon, a German, at Jeruſalem; that it was con- 


firmed by the pope, the emperor, and the princes, at the ſiege 
of Acre; and that after the taking that city, it was become 
ſo conſiderable, that it was known all over the world. 

If it be true, that it was a private perſon who firſt ſet on foot 
the order, and that thoſe people of Bremen and Lubec only 
joined with them, as ſome authors aſſert, we do not know 
the preciſe year of its origin. | 

The order made no great progreſſes under the three firſt grand 
maſters; but under the fourth, Herman de Salza, it became 
very powerful; inſomuch, that Conrade, duke of Mazovia 
and Cujavia, about the year 1230, ſent an embaſly to him; 
to ſolicit his friendſhip and aſſiſtance, offering him and his 
order the provinces of Culmes and Livonia, with all the lands 
they could recover from the idolatrous Pruſſians, who har- 
raſſed him exceedingly with their continual incurſions, and 
againſt whom he intended this new militia z his own knights 
of the order of Chriſt, or of Dobrin, inſtituted for the Nike 


8 being found too weak. 


e Salza accepted the donation, and Gregory IX. confirmed 
Proflians, Innocent 
IV. publiſhed a croiſade.—With this help, in a year's time; 
they ſubdued the provinces of Warmia, Natangia, and Bar- 
thia ; the inhabitants whereof renounced the worſhip of idols; 
and in the courſe of fifty years more, they reduced all Pruſſia; 
Livonia, Samogitia, Pomerania, Cc. 
In 1204, duke Albert had founded the order of ſword-bear- 
ers, port-glaives, which now became united to the Teutonic 


knights, and the union was approved by pope Gregory IX. 
* | 


Waldemar III. king of Denmark, fold to the order the pro- 


vince of Eſtein, the cities of Nerva and Weſſemberg, and 
ſome other provinces. | 

A new union ſome time afterwards occaſioned great diviſions 
and ttoubles in the order: it was with the biſhops and canons 
of Pruſſia and Livonia, who hereupon took the habit of the 
Teutonic order, and ſhared the ſoveraignty with the knights, in 
their reſpective dioceſes, 

The order, thus maſter of all Pruſſia, built the cities of El- 
bing, Marienbourg, Thorn, Dantzic, Koningſberg, and ſome 
others: the emperor Frederic II. permitted them to add to the 
arms of the order, the imperial eagle; and S. Louis, in 1250, 
allowed them to quarter the flower-de-luce. 


After the city Acre had been recovered by the infidels, the 
ed 


grand maſter of the Teutonic order removed his ſeat from that 
city to Marienbourg. As the order grew in power, the knights 
took more ſtate on them; and at length, inſtead of friars, 
brothers, as at firſt, would be called lords. And though the 
grand maſter Conrade Zolnera, of Rotenſteine, oppoſed this 
innovation, his ſucceſſor Conrade Wallerod not only appro- 
ved it, but even procured himſelf to be treated with honours 
only rendered to the greateſt princes. 

Diviſions being got into the order, the kings of Poland made 
their advantage of them: the Pruffians revolted to them; and 
after ſeveral wars between the knights and the Poles, the for- 
mer yielded to king Caſimire the upper Pruſſia, and did ho- 
mage to him for the lower. | 

Laſtly, at the time of the reformation, Albert, marquis of 
Lutheran, re- 
nounced the dignity of grand maſter, diſſolved the comman- 
deries, and drove the knights out of Pruſſia. 

Moſt of the knights followed his example, and embraced the 
reformation : the reſt transferred the ſeat of their order to 
Margentheim, or Mariendal in Franconia, which they til! 
retain, | 

They there elected Walter of Cromberg their grand maſter; 
formed 2 proceſs againſt Albert, and the emperor put him 0 
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the ban of the empire, The order, however, could never 
recover their domains; but are now little more than the ſha- 
dow of what they formerly were, having only three or four 
commanderies, ſcarce ſufficient for the ordinary ſubſiſtence of 
the grand maſter and his knights, ; 
The officers of the Teutonic order, when in its ſplendour, were 
the grand maſter, who reſided at Marienbourg ; under him 
were the grand commander ; the grand marſhal, who had his 
reſidence at Koningſberg ; the grand hoſpitaler, who reſided 
at Elbing; the draper, who took care to furniſh the habits ; 
the treaſurer, who lived at the court of the grand maſter ; 
and ſeveral commanders, as thoſe of Thorn, Culme, Bran- 
denbourg, Koningſherg, Elbing, &c. 5 
They had alſo their commanders of particular caſtles, and 
fortreſſes; advocates, proveditors, intendants of mills, provi- 
ſions, Cc. 
Waiſſelius in his annals ſays, they had 28 commanders of ci- 

ties, 46 of caſtles, 8 1 hoſpitalers, 35 maſters of convents, 40 
ſtewards, 37 proveditors, 93 maſters of mills, * brothers 
or knights to take the fieſd, 152 brothers of the choir, or 
prieſts, 6200 ſervitors or domeſtics, Cc. 

TEXT, a relative term, contra-diſtinguiſhed to glz/s or com- 
mentary; and ſignifying an original diſcourſe, excluſive of any 
note or interpretation. See NoTE, ANNOTATION, &c. 
Infinite pains have been taken by the critics, to reſtore, recon- 
cile, ſettle, explain, Ec. the text of the bible, and the claſſics, 
Mr. Whiſton accounts for all thoſe miſunderſtandings between 
the new and old teſtament, particularly as to the propheſies 
in the old, cited as fulfilled in the new, to the corruption of 
the text of the old teſtament ; and to obvitte objections made 
againſt Chriſtianity on that head, has publiſhed an Eſſay to- 
wards refloring the true text of the Old Teſlament, & . See 
QUuoTATION. 
'This reſtoration he is to effect from the Samaritan pentateuch, 

the Roman pſalter, the apoſtolical conſtitutions, Cc. But all 
our critics take this corruption of the text to be imaginary, 
and look out for other ways of ſolving thoſe difficulties, Sec 
PROPHECY, 

TexT is particularly uſed for a certain paſſage of ſcripture choſe 
by a preacher to be the ſubje& of his ſermon. See HomiLy. 
Anciently, the lawyers began all their pleadings with like texts 
of ſcripture, | | 
A text-bceh, in ſeveral univerſities, is a claſſic author wrote very 
wide, by the ſtudents, to give room for an interpretation dic- 
tated by the maſter or regent, to be inſerted in the inter-lines, 
In this ſenſe, the French ſay, proverbially, Gl:ſe d'Orleans 
= obſcure que le texte. 

he Spaniards give the name text to a kind of little poem, or 
fet of verſes, placed at the head of a gloſs, and making the 
ſubject thereof; each verſe being explained, one after ano- 
ther, in the courſe of the gloſs. See GLoss. 

TEXT, in ancient law-authors, is appropriated to the book of 
the four goſpels, by way of eminence.—This was written in 
gold letters, and carefully preſerved in the churches, 

Codex aurato conſeptus grammate ſcriptus, 
Auttus evangelicum conſervat corpore textum. 

TEXTUARIES, TexrvuaRit, a name given the ſect of the 
Caraites, among the Jews. See CARAITES. 

Hillel ſhone among the traditionaries, and Schammai among 
the textuaries. See TRADITIONARY. 

The civil and canon lawyers ſometimes alſo call a book con- 
taining the bare text, without any gloſs or commentary, a 
textuary, textuarium. | 

TExXxTus Rafenſis, is an ancient manuſcript, containing the 
rights, cuſtoms, tenures, Cc. of the church of Rocheſter, 
ee by the laws of Ethelbert, Hhlothere, Eadred, and 

ithred, kings of Kent, collected by Ernulf, the venerable 
biſhop of Rocheſter, about the year 1100. See Law. 

TEXTURE, * TexTURA, properly denotes the arrangement 
and coheſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies or threads interwoven, 


or intangled among each cther ; as in the webs of ſpiders, or | 


in cloths, ſtuffs, Sc. See WEB, and WEAVING. 
*The word is Latin, formed of texo, I weave. 

TEXTURE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of any union or coheſion of 
the conſtituent particles of a concrete body; whether by weav- 
ing, hooking, knitting, tying, chaining, indenting, intruding, 
compreſſing, attracting, or any other way. See COHESION, 
PARTICLE, Bobpy, Oc. 


In this ſenſe, we ſay a cloſe, compact texture; a lax, porous 


texture; a regular or irregular texture, &c. 
REF ACTION, CONDENSATION, c. 
A great deal depends on the texture of the component parts of 


See PoR E, RA- 


a body; hence moſt of its particular properties, its ſpecific 


gravity, colour, Ic. See CoLouR, &c. 
THABORITES, or TA BORITES. See TaBoRITE. 


THACK Tyles | : TYLESs. 
"THAIN, THranus gSee the articles 8 / 


THALAMI nerverum opticorum, in anatomy, two oblong pro- 


minences of the lateral ventricles of the brain; medullary 

without, but a little cineritious within. See BRAIN. 

They are thus called, becauſe the optic nerves riſe out of 

them. See OpT1c.. | | 
THALMUD, See the article TaLmuD. 


THE 


THAME. See the article Te am. 

THANE, or Train, ThANus, the name of an ancient 4 
nity among the Engliſh, or Anglo-Saxons. See N 3 dig. 
Skene makes thene to have been a dignity equal with 8 + 
the ſon of an earl: Camden will have it, that han, — 
only dignified by the offices which they bore. 88 
There were two kinds or orders of thanes : the king's th 
and the ordinary thanes.—The firſt were thoſe who att * 
our Engliſh-Saxon kings in their courts, and who held 1 1 

immediately of the king: whence, in doomſday-bookł 

are promiſcuouſly called thani, and ſervientes regis, 

Soon after the conqueſt, the name was diſufed ; and inſtead 

thereof they were called the king's barons, barones regis, dee 
2 RON, 8 ' 

heir origin is referred to king Canutus, who, taki 
chief of the Daniſh nobility, to * number of 2 
guard; and arming them with battle-axes and ſabres with 1 
handles, called them thing-lith, from the two Daniſh _ 
theing or thein, body of nobility, and ith, order of battle | 
The ordinary thanes, or thani minores, were the lords of ah 
nours, who had particular juriſdiction within their limits and 
over their own tenants. See LorD, and Ma Non. 
Theſe two changed their name for that of barons ; and hence 
their courts are called courts baren to this day, See Courr 
and BARON. ; 
In old authors, charters, &c. we alſo meet with Tyaxz 33 
ſignifying a nobleman ; ſometimes a freeman ; and ſometimes 
a magiſtrate, 

THANE-Lands, were lands granted by charter of the Saxon 
kings to their thanes, See THANE. | 

THAUMATURGUS, “ worker of miracles; an appellation 
which the Romaniſts give to ſeveral of their ſaints, eminent 
for the number and greatneſs of their miracles. See SAIxr 
and MIRACLE. og 

The word is formed from the Greek, baraa, wonderful thing, 

and 8pyev, work. : 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, or Gregory of Neocæſarea, was a 
diſciple of Origen, about the year 223, and afterwards biſhop 
of Cæſarea in Pontus; and in that capacity aſſiſted at the firk 
council of Antioch, and at that of Epheſus againſt Paulus Sa- 
moſatenus.—St. Leo of Catanea is alſo called Le Thauma- 
turgus. He lived in the VIIIth century; and his body is fill 
honoured at Rome in the church of St. Martin de Tours.— 
St. Francis Paul, and St. Francis Xavier, are the great thau- 
maturgi of theſe laſt ages. See MiRACLE. 

THAWING, the reſolution of ice into its former fluid ſtate, 
by the warmth of the air, &c, See Ick, and FREEZING. 

THEANDRIC, ozanarlKos, Dei-virile; a term fignifying 

divine and human under one—formed from @s;, God, and 

avyp, man, See DEI-VIRILE, 

S. Dionyſius, biſhop of Athens, firſt uſed the word theandric, 

to expreſs a double operation, or two operations united in Je- 

ſus Chriſt; the one divine, the other human.“ — The Mono- 
phyſites afterwards abuſed it, to ſignify the one only operation 
which they admitted in Jeſus Chriſt ; in whom they believed 


7 they 


reſulted a third nature, which was a compound of the one and 
the other, whoſe operations followed the eſſence and qualities 
of the mixture, and were neither divine nor human; but both 
at once, or, in one word, theandric. See OPERATION, 
and MoNOTHELITE, | 
.. 7 OexvIpmy Evepyercs theandric or Dei-wirile operation, in the ſenſe 
of Dionyſius and Damaſcenus, is thus exemplified by Athana- 
ſius. When Chriſt healed the perſon who was born blind, the 
ſpittle, he void:d, was human, but the opening of the ehe 
was done by his divine power. And thus, in raifing Lazarus, 
he called as man, but awaked him from the dead 2s God. 
The term theandric, and the dogma of theandric operations, 
were examined with great care and attention, at the council 
of Lateran, held in 649 ; where pope Martin ſolidly refuted 
the notion of theandric operations, and ſhewed, that the ſenſe 
wherein St. Dionyſius firſt uſed the word, was catholic, a 
quite remote from that of the Monophyſites and Monothelites. 
See PERSON, and TRINITY. | | 
THEANTHROPOS, * eranoronos, Gad. man; 2 fm 
| ſometimes uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify Jeſus Chriſt, who 18 
God-man, or two natures in one perſon, See PERSON, an 
TRINITY: | 
* The word is formed ſrom the Greek, Oco;, Deus, and afin. 
TO», homo, man. the 
THEATER, * or THEATRE, THEATRUM, among "* 
ancients, a public edifice, for the exhibiting of ſcenic ſpe 
cles or ſhews to the people. See SpECTACLE, and SCENIC: 
* The word is formed ow the Greck, bearpev, ſpe7aci, eu, 
of geaeonat, Spefto, video, I ſee. J 
Under . Was RE not only the — 
nence whereon the actors appeared, and the aCtion paſſed; the 
alſo the whole area, or extent of the place, common to 
actors and ſpeCtators. 3 : 
In this ſenſe, the theater was a building encompaſſed wit 
portico's, and furniſhed with ſeats of ſtone, diſpoſed in 5 
circles, and aſcending gradually over one another ; hic 


there was a mixture of the divine and human nature, whence 


compaſſed a ſpace 1 the archefira, in the front wheres 
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IM ulpitum; whereon the actors pet- THEBAID, TarsA1s, a famous heroic poem of Statius, the 
was the proſcenium, or pupils ſubject whereof is the civil war of Thebes between the two 


ich is what we. ptoperly call the theater, or 
formed, boy Be 2 1 RA, and Po LPITUM., brothers Eteocles and Polynices; or Thebes taken by Theſeus. 
See Epic, Heroic, &c. 


ſtage. jum food the ſcena, a large front, adorned 
75 ben e e behind which was the poſtſce- | Statius was twelve years in compoſing his Thebaid, which con- 
with or . fiſts of twelve books: he wrote under Domitian :—He is cen- 


, here the actors made themſelves ready, reti- 
x" OY [apts 70. ſcena, in its full extent, comprehended ſured by the beſt critics, as Boſſu, &c. for a vicious multipli- 
red, Oc. he city of fables and actions, for too much heat and extraya- 


all the part belonging to the actors. See SCENt, Oe. 


: 

| theaters, the orcheſtra made a part of the ſcena; | 'gance, and for going beyond the bounds of probability. See 
＋ bs pion Mater, none of the actors ever deſcended Fa BLE, PoLYMYTHY, and PROBABILITY. | 
| 
| 
1 


q . which was taken up by the ſeats of the | Several Greek poets had compoſed Thebaids before him; the 
3 orcheſtra; whic R. n Sek principal were, Andre; vanphanes and Colophon, Mene- 
E: The moſt celebrated theaters remaining of antiquity, are the | aus the ZEgeati, and an anonymous author mentioned by 
- theater of Marcellus, and that of Pompey; which are alfo Pauſanias, IIb. 9. 3 

called amphitheaters. See AMPHITHEATER. eg 
At Athens are ftill ſeen the remains of the temple of Bacc bus, 
which was the firſt theater in the world, and a maſter- piece 
in architecture. All theaters were conſecrated to Venus and 


Bacchus. 


Ariſtotle, praifing Homer for the ſimplicity of his fable, op- it | 
poſes to him the ignorance of certain poets, who imagined 44 
that the unity of fable or action was abundantly provided ſor | 
by the unity of the hero, and who compoſed Theſeids, Her- | 
culeids, c. in each whereof they collected every thing that | 
Tü EAT ER, among the moderns, more peculiarly denotes the had ever happened to their principal perſon. See HE Ro, 
ſage, or place whereon the drama, or play is exhibited: an- | AcTton, Ec, | ; . | 
ſwering to the proſcenium of the ancients, See DRAMA, Sc. | THEFT, PFurtumn, in law, an unlawful, felonious taking away 
In its full latitude, however, the THEATER includes the another man's moveable and perſonal goods, againſt the owner's | 
_ hole play-houſe : in which ſenſe, it is a ſpacious room, or | will, with an intent to ſteal them. See LARCENY. | il 
hall, part whereof is taken up by the ſcena, which compre- | It is divided into theft, or larceny, properly ſo called, and | 
bends the ſtage, the decorations, and the machines; and the | petit — or petty larceny; the former whereof is of goods 
reſt diſtributed into a ſpace, called the pit, or parter re, which above the value of 12d. and is deemed felony.— The other, 
is covered with ſeats, boxes, Sc. and terminated with an ele- which is of goods. under that value, is not felony, See 
vation of one or two galleries, diſpoſed into benches aſcending | PzTTy-Larceny, FELowy, Oc. ihe wer iy 170 
over one another. See STAGE ; ſee alſo Cod E Dv, TRA- Open theft from the perſon, or in preſence of the owner, is #14 { 
GEDY, Cc. | An properly called robbery. See ROBBERY. | 87075 il; | 
TarATER is alſo uſed in architecture, chiefly among the Ita- | HEFT BOT E, the receiving a man's goods again from a ne 
lians, for an aſſemblage of ſeveral buildings, which, b a hap- | thief, or other amends by way of compoſition, and to pre- 0 
py diſpoſition and elevation, repreſents an agreeable ſcene to vent proſecution, that the felon may eſcape unpuniſhed ; the j 
the eye. KAR $ Ent TEA puniſhment whereof is impriſonment, and not loſs of life, or 0 
Such as are moſt of the vineyards at Rome; but particularly] member. See IHETT. 1 
| 
: 
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that of Monte Dragone, at Freſcati; and in France, the new TH EIS M. See DRISN, PoLYTRHEISsM, and TxITRHEISM. 
caſtle of St. Germain en Laye. Eo, M IS THERKUPHE.” See the article EE unn | 
Anatomical THEATER, in a ſchool of medicine and chirurgery, | THELONTIUM, TzLonivm; fignifies toll. See Torr: : i} 
is a hall, with ſeveral rows of ſeats, diſpoſed in the circumfe- | Breve e/ſendi quieti de THELONIO, a writ lying for the citizens | 
rence of an amphitheater ; having a table, bearing on a pivot, of a city, or burgeſſes of a town, that have a charter or pre- | j 
in the middle, for the diſſection of bodies. | Wy ſcription to free them from toll; againſt the officers of any 11 
Such is the anatomical theater of the royal garden of plants] town or market, who would conſtrain them to pay it, con- 
at Paris, Sc. c ' trary to the ſaid grant or preſcription. Nl 18h 
The THEATER at Oxford is a beautiful building, erected by PTHEME,' THtmMa, a ſubject or topic, to write or compoſe 1140 
archbiſhop Sheldon, for the uſe. of - ſcholaſtic exerciſes. F om dee SEnFxeTy . „ eee 1 
THEATINES, an order of nuns, under the direction of the | THERE, among aſtrologers, denotes the figure they conſtruct | 
„ A. aan + - boo > OS Or ᷣͤ RING when they draw the horoſcope ; repreſenting the ſtate of the 115 
There are two kinds of Theatines, under the title of ters of beavens for a certain point, or moment required; 1. „. the 145 
the immaculate conception, who form two different congregati- places of the ſtars, and planets, for that moment. See Ho- 
ons, the one engaged by ſolemn yows, and the other only by] Roscope, ' Sal n 4 r den de : 
ſimple vows. —T heir common foundreſs was Urſula Benincaſa. | The celeftial theme. conſiſts of 12 triangles, incloſed within | 
| Thoſe who make the ſimple vows are the moſt ancient, and | two ſquares, and called the twelve hauſes. See Hove. 
are called abſolutely Theatines of the congregation they had | THENAR, in anatomy, a muſcle, whoſe office is to draw | 
their riſe at Naples, in 15834, NI Ok. the thumb from the fore finger; whence it is alſo denomina- 
The others are called Theatines of the hermitage: the whole | ted abduZor pollicis manus. I. adv 0... bv 


buſineſs of theſe is praying in retirement, and an auſtere ſo- | There is a {imilar muſcle belonging to the great toe, ſome- | 
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litude, to which they engage themſelves by folemn vows. © times alſo called thenar, or abdu#tor 'pollicis pedis. ' See AB- 
The Theatines of the firſt congregation' take care of the tem- | 'DUcToR. n. — 1100 
poral concerns of theſe” laſt, Their houſes ſtand gether, The antagoniſts to theſe are called antithenars. See ANT I- 11 
and communicate by 1 hall. Their foundreſs drew u e eee e e eaters Gee ot ES 1 
their conſtitutions, and laid the foundation of their houſe at F THENOPSYCHITES. See TRNETO SLC HIT ES. | 1 
Naples, but died before it was finiſſſedce. 1 EOCATAGNOSTE, *-a ſect of heretics,” or father | 
Gregory the XVth, who confirmed the new inftitute under | 
the rule of St, Auguſtin, appointed that they ſhould be under 

the direction of the Theatins, Urban VIII. revoked this ar- 
ticle by a brief in 1624, and ſubjected them to the nuncio'of | 
Naples; but, Clement IX. aan this brief, and ſubmitted 
them anew to the Theatins by a brief in'1668. 

THEATINS, a religious order of regular prieſts; thus called 
from their firſt ſuperior Don John Pietro Garaffa, archbiſhop 


of Chieſi, in the kingdom of Naples, which was ancienely 
called Theate, 8 8 72 2 92 pew bs ox anciently 


. 


a” 


blaſphemers, who dared to find fault with certaiti'words'and 
actions of God, and to blame many things in the ſcriptures.” 
The word is ſormed from the Greek, g-, God, and Ar- 1 
r 4 judge, or condemn. ; wt FR K V1 ar AAV r 4 Bt |! 
Marſhal,” in his tables, places theſe heretics in the VIIth cen- 144% 
tury ; for what reaſon we know not; Damaſcenus being the 199% 
only author that mentions them, but without taking any no- 1 
tice of the time of their appearance. 
Add to this, that in Damaſcenus's treatiſe of hereſies,, we 
„e Fu | | meet with heretics that were not ſo: much the authors of ſets 
be ſame archbiſhop was aftetwards pope, by the name of ſubſiſting at any certain time, as wicked perſons, ſuch as are 
Paul IV. after having been a companion of Gaetan, a Vene- found in all times, and all age. 
tian gentleman; the firſt founder of this order, at Rome, in | THEOCRACY, * a ſtate governed by the immediate direc- 
24. e tion of God alone. See GOVERNMENT Tr. 


— 


be Theating were the firſt who aſſumed the title of regular 


clercs, They 


have not only no lands, or fixe ues, ei 
ther in common or A ö r 


on or in propriety; but they do not even aſk or 


beg any thing; but wait for what Providence ſhall ſend them 


ons were drawn, u 


for their ſubſiſtance. 8 | | 
hey employed thetnſelves much in foreign miſſions; and in 


1627 entered upon Mingrelia, u 1 eſtabli 
a on Mingrelia, where they have an eſtabliſh- 
ment: they have had the like in Tartary, Circaliia 'and ihr, 
a which they have ſince abandbheg; by reaſon bf the little 
Their f. n enn rear he ts 

cit congregation appeared at Rome in 1824, and Was 
confirmed the fame year by Clement VII N 


— 


The word is formed from G., Gad, and g-; power, * 
rennen : et i egg ii 1 11280 £07 ? 
According to Joſephus, the ancient Government of the Jews 

was theocratic; God himſelf ordering and directing e 

thing belonging to the ſoyeraign authority. See JUDGE. 


This theocracy laſted till the time of Saul; when the Iſraelites, 
weary thereof, deſired they might have a king like other na- 


tions: and thenceforward the ſtate became monarchic. 


There was alſo a kind of imaginary thexcracy. at Athens: 
vhile the ſond of Codrus were diſputing the ſucceſſion, the 


Athenians, wearied out with the miſeries of an inteſtine war, 
aboliſhed the royalty, and declared Jupiter the only king of 
the people of Athens. nl 8. ut dei 


at a general chapter i 4+ and approved een n rt bobs, 21 dei 
Th N VIL—They wear the pries 1955 in EY 5 > EODO LES, 2 inſtrument, much uſed in 
e Ta e e ing, for the taki - diſtances, altitudes, Ee, 

You H. c OS 2 — 


See ANGLE, SURVEYI 


It 


_ See alſo PLOTTING. 
I 


* 


\! 


to be uſed as a theodolite. 


T and coſmogony ſignified the ſame thing. 
"ain of. the gods of the ancient Perfans, fire, water, 
and earth, is apparently no other than that of the primary | 


THE 


Tt is made variouſly ; ſeveral perſons having their ſeveral ways 
of contriving it, each more ſimple and portable, more accurate 
and expeditious, : than others, The followin one is not infe- 
rior to any we have ſeen: it conſiſts of a brals circle, about a 
foot diameter, cut in form of Fig. 25. Tab, Surveying z having 
its limb divided into 360 degrees, and each degree ſubdivided 


either diagonally, or otherwiſe, into minutes, 


Underneath, at cc, are fixed two little pillars 5b, ( "fig. 25. u. 
2.) which ſupport an axis, whereon is fixed a teleſcope, con- 
ſiſting of two glaſſes, in a ſquare braſs tube; for the viewing 


of remote objects. 25 8 
On the 2 of the circle moves the index C, which is a 


circular plate, having a compaſs in the middle, whoſe meri- 
dian line anſwers to the fiducial line aa: at bb are fixed two 
pillars to ſupport an axis, which bears a teleſcope like the for- 
mer, whoſe line of collimation anſwers to the fiducial line 


4 a;—At each end of either teleſcope is fixed a plain fight for 


the viewing nearer objects. See SIGHT, 


The ends of the index aa are cut circularly, to fit the diviſi- 
ons of the limb B; and when that limb is diagonally divided, | 


the fiducial line at one end of the index ſhews the degrees and 
minutes upon the limb. The whole inſtrument is mounted 
with a ball and ſocket, upon a three-legged ſtaff. 

Moſt theadolites have no teleſcopes, but only four plain fights, 
'two of them faſtened on the limb, and two on the ends of 
the index. 


The uſe of the theodolite is abundantly ſhewn in that of the ſe- 
' micircle, which is only half a theodolite, See SEMICIRCLE. 


And in that of the plain-table, which is occaſionally. made 
See PL A1n-Table, 

Note, the index and compaſs of the theodolite likewiſe ſerve 
for a circumferentor, and are uſed as ſuch, See CIR CuM- 
FERENTOR. 


' THEOGONY, * that branch of the heathen theology which | 
taught the genealogy of their gods. See Gop, 


* The word is formed from Otos, Gon, and youy, geniture, feed, 
off pring . 


Heſiod gives us the ancient thegeny, in a poem under that ti- 


tle. Among the ancient writers, Dr. Burnet obſerves, theo- 
In effect, the 


elements. See CHAoOs, and CHAOL OG. 


THEOLOGICAL CriticſmY gee Series 


THEOLOGICAL Prebend 


PREBEND, 


THEOLOGIUM, * in the ancient theater, was a place, or 


little ſtage, above that whereon the ordinary actors appeared. 


See THEATER. 


*The word is Latin, formed from G-, and à% , eech, dif- | 


courſe, _ 1307-500 | 
The theologium was the place where the gods a 


which they ſpoke. See MAcHINE. 


There was à #heol 
Ajax of Sophocles, the Hippolitus of Euripides, c. Scal. | 


cap. 1. ä 
THEOLOGY, * Divinity; a ſcience which inſtructs us in | 
the knowledge of God, and divine things; or which bas 
God, and the things he has revealed, for its object. See | 
. Gor, Divine, Cc. 


ologium required for the repreſentation of the 


Poet. lib. 1. 


. * P 


* The word is compounded of O-, God, and 30 &, diſcourſe. | 


Theolegy is a ſcience which ſhews us what we are to believe of 


God, and the manner wherein he would be ſerved, —lt is di- 


vided into two branches, natural, and revealed or ſupernatural. | 
Natural TR RDO, is the knowledge we have of God from | 
his works, by the light of nature, and reaſon. See Na- 
* TURE, and | 


E ASON, : 


Supernatural TH REOLOG , is that which we learn from revela- 
tion. See REVELATION. . 
Pgſitive TH EOoIL OO v, is the knowledge of the holy ſcriptures, 


4 


— 
3 


of the fathers and councils; without the 
gumentation. Some will have it, that this ought to be called 


and of the ſignification thereof, conformably to the opinions 
tance of any ar- 


- : expe/uttve, rather than poſitive. See Pos IT IVE. 


ON 


Moral TaEoLOGY, is that which teaches us the divine laws re- 


. - lating to our manners and actions. See Mor AL. 


Scholaſtic, or School TNHEOL OG, is that which proceeds by rea- 
ſoning; or that derives the knowledge of ſeveral divine things 


from certain eſtabliſhed principles of faith. See Sc HoLAST IC. 


The ancients had a three-fold theology; the firſt, urn, mythic, 
fabulous, which flouriſhed among the poets; and was chiefly 


employed in the theogony, or genealogy of the gods. See 


FABTLE, MyTHOLoc v, THEoGONY. | 
The ſecond, xoexwruw, political, which was that chiefly embra- 


ced by the politicians, prieſts, ' and people, as moſt ſuitable and 


- expedient to the ſafety, quiet, and proſperity of the ſtate. 


The third, Queuy, natural, chiefly cultivated by the philoſo- 
phers, as moſt agreeable to nature and reaſon.— The phyſical 


or natural theology acknowledged one only ſupreme God; to 


$ 


which it added dzmons, as mediators between him and man. 
See Damon. | | KY, | 


MrsTiC, 


Bacbalor in IR ROTLOGY , ,  \ FBACHELOR, 
Myſtic TnzoLoGY Fee the articles 


ed.— lt 
alſo included the machines whereon they deſcended, and from 


THE 


THEOPASCHITES, Tao ASH A, aft of jy... 
in the 180 m the r * Petrus F ullenſu, * 
ter the Fuller; whence are ſometimes alſo 1 

| 222 9 ng FN; Ron "nated 
Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that the whole ti.; 
fered in the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſ See 3 ma 
This hereſy was embraced by the Eutychian monks of C. 
who uſing their utmoſt efforts to make it obtain, raf, 
diſorders towards the beginning of the following cent, 
It was condemned, at its firſt riſe, in the councils of þ. 
and Conſtantinople, held in 483: it was revived in the 5 2 
century, and again condemned in a council at Rome, dan 
862 under pope Nicholas I. 3 1 
F. le Quien, in his notes on Damaſcenus, ſays, that the 
error had been taught before Fullenſis, by Apollinariu wn 
diſciples were the firſt that were called theopatite Ok 
chitæ. See APOLLINARIAN. 3 

THEORBA,* TriorBa, or TiI0RBA, a muſica] : 
ment, made in form of a large lute ; except that it ha 
necks, or juga, the ſecond and longer whereof Aim ue 
four laſt rows of chords, which are to give the deepeſt foung, 

See LUTE. | Jon 

* The word is formed from the French, teorbe, or they}, 

that from the Italian, tiarba, which fignifies the fame ; ay 

which ſome will have to be the name of the inventor, 0 

The theorba is an inſtrument, which for theſe Jaſt ſixty or 

venty years, has ſucceeded to the lute, in the playing of * 

rough- baſſes: it is ſaid to have been invented in Frame: þ the 

ſieur Hotteman, and thence introduced into Italy, r. 4 

The only difference between the theorba and the lute is, thi 

the former has eight baſs or thick ſtrings, twice as long 25 thoſ 

of the lute ; which exceſs of length renders their found ſo ex- 
ceedingly ſoft, and 1 5 it up ſo long a time, that it is no wor 
der many prefer it to the harpſichord itſelf, At leaſt it has thi 
advantage, that it is eaſily removed from place to place, Gt 
All its ſtrings are uſually fingle ; though there are ſome who 
double the baſs-ſtrings with a little oCtaye, or the ſmall ſtring 
with an uniſon; in which caſe, bearing more reſemblance to 
the lute than the common 2heorba, the Italians call it the gra- 

leuto, or arch-lute. See ARCILEUT0O. | . 

THEOREM, in the mathematical method, a propoſition 
which terminates in theory, and which conſiders the proper- 
ties of things already made, or done. See TRñEOR V, and 
PRoPosITION, © ee SIE OP It 
Or, a theorem: is a ſpeculative propoſition, deduced from ſeveral 
definitions compared together.— Thus, if a triangle be com- 
pared with a parallelogram ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of 
the ſame altitude, and partly from their immediate definitions, 
and partly from other of their properties already determined, 
it is inferred, that the parallelogram is double the triangle; 
that propoſition js a theorem. See DEFINITION, Cc. 
Theorem ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from problem, See the ar- 
ticle PROBLEM, _ 1 5 
There are two things to be chiefly regarded in every theren, 
viz. the propoſition and the demonſtration: in the firſt is ex- 
preſſed what agrees to ſome certain thing under certain con- 
ditions, and What does not. See PRoPoSITION. 

In the latter, the reaſons are laid down, by which the under- 
ſtanding comes to conceive that it does, or does not agree 
thereto. See DEMONSTRATION. N | 


— E 


Theorems are of various kinds. e ee 

Univerſal THEOREM, is that which extends to any quanbty 
without reſtriction, univerſally —as this, that the rectangle of 
the ſum and difference of any two quantities is equal to the 
difference of their ſquares. det 

Particular THEOREM, is that which extends only to a particular 

quantity —as this: in an equilateral right lined triangle, eich 

of the angles is 60 degrees. Le 7 

Negative "THEOREM, is that which expreſſes the impoſſibility 
of any aſſertion—as, that the ſum of two biquadrate n 
cannot make a ſquare number. 5 15 | 

Local THEOREM, is that which relates to à ſurface—as, that 
triangles of the ſame baſe and altitude are equal, 

Plane lates tO 3 
ſurface, or to one terminated by the circumference of a 
—as, that all angles in the ſame ſegment of a circle are 

8 
Solid THEOREM, is that which conſiders a ſpace tert 
a ſolid Iine; that is, by any of the three conic ſectione 7. 4 
this: that if a right line cut two aſymptotic parabola % 
two parts terminated by them ſhall be equal. .See 801 
Reciprecal THEOREM, is one whoſe converſe is true—#5) 240 
a triangle have two equal ſides, it muſt have two equal angie” 
the converſe of which is likewiſe true, that if it have t 
angles, it muſt have two equal ſides. See RECIPROCAT 
 THEQRETIC, * THEORETICAL, or T'HEqRICs 

| thing _—_ to theory, me; . in | 

| which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſite to practical. , 
* The word is formed wr the Greek, bevpems 1 fits Tait, 

contemplate. 7 


— 


9 
3 


The fciences are ordinarily divided into theereticah, n, .. 
ee e, eee medicine, l © 
| See 8 MAES.” | | 9 Frey 4A Tuts kric, 


HEOREM, is that which either relates to a reftilines = 


e terminated bd) 
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THE 


THEORETIC, THEORETICUS, is an appellation 2 


wen to an ancient ſe& of phyſicians contra-diftingui 
en the empirics, See PHYSICIAN. 


Theoretic phy ſicians were ſuch as applied themſelves to à care- 


conſideration of what relates to health and diſ- 
E of the human body, its ſtructure and 


with their actions and uſes; whatever befals it either 


- — preternaturallyʒ the differences of diſeaſes, their 


nature, cauſes, ſigns, indications, &c. the textures, proper- 


‚ . of plants, an 
2 püykclans were ſuch as went on the foot of reaſon, 


in oppoſition to the empirical phyſicians, who went wholly on 


experience. See MEDICINE, and EMPIRIC, - 


ETICAL. Arithmetic TCARITHMETIC, 
ie Philoſophy F we 2 a 
THEORIC Au, in ancient authors, was what was raiſed 


by way of tax on the people, to defray the expences of thea- 


cal repreſentations, and other ſpectacles. See SPECTACLE. 
; lol particular. queſtors or treaſurers of the theoric mo- 
By a law of Eubulus, it was made a capital crime to 
rvert the 2 to any other uſe; even to employ it 
the occaſions of waer. | 
THEORICAL Lr, is that part of aſtronomy which 
© conſiders the true ſtructure and diſpoſition of the heavens and 
heavenly bodies; and accounts for their various phenomena 
therefrom. See ASTRONOMY. 


” 


is thus called in oppoſition to that part which conſiders their 
— ſtructur = their diſpoſition as viewed by the eye; 
which is called ſpherical a/tronomy. See SPHERICAL, 

The ſeveral parts of theorical aſtronomy, ſee under SYSTEM, 
Sux, STAR, PLANET, EARTH, Moon, SATELLITE, 
_ Comer, Sc. | titer 3999155 Een 3 | 
THEORY, a doctrine which terminates in the ſole ſpecula- 
tion, or conſideration. of its object, without any view to the 
ractice, or application thereof. See SCIENCE, _- 

o be learned in an art, &c. the theory ſuffices; to be a maſter 
of it, both the theory and practice are required. Machines, 
many times, promiſe well in the theory, yet fail in the prac- 
tice. See MACHINE, ] 510 
We ſay, theory of the moon, theory of the rainbow, of the 
microſcope, the camera obſcura, the motion of the heart, the 

operation of purgatives, Cc. See Moon, Rainzow, Mi- 
CROSCOPE, CAMERA, HEART, PURGATI1VE, c. 
THEORIES of the Planets, &c. are ſyſtems or hypotheſes, ac- 
cording to which the aſtronomers explain the reaſons of the 
phænomena or appearances thereof. See Hy PoTHEs18, Sv- 
STEM, PLANET, SC. t % n 5 
THEOTOCUS, Deipara, See Mor HEN of God. 
THERAPEU TE, oxrantrrtai, a Greek term, fignifying 
, ſervants, more eſpecially thoſe employed in the ſervice of God. 
The Greeks gave the appellation therapeutæ to ſuch as applied 
_ themſelves to a contemplative life, whether it were from the 
great concern they had for their ſouls, or from the particular 


mode and manner of their religion; the word departuelv, 


whence therapeute ſignifying the care a phyſician takes of his 
patients g the ſervice any one tenders another. | 
hilo, in his firſt book of the contemplative life, relates, that 
there were a people ſpread: throughout moſt of the known 
world, but particularly throughout Egypt, and about Alexan- 
dria, Who renounced their friends, their goods, &c. and who, 
after diſcharging themſelves. of all temporal concerns, retired 


Into ſolitary places, where they had each their ſeparate man- | 


tion, called ſenmeium, or monaſtery, See Mon AST ER. 

He adds, that they there — 4 themſelves wholly to the 

exerciſes of prayer and contemplation, were continually as in 

the preſence of God, prayed mornings and evenings, cat no- 

thing till after ſun-ſet, and many of them not above once in 

three, or even fix days; nor then any thing but a piece of 
bread ſeaſoned with ſalt, or, at beſt, with hyſſop. 


They carried nothing with them into their ſemneium but the | 


books of Moſes, the prophets, the pſalms, and other like wri- 
ungs, wherein they ſought for myſtical and allegorical mean- 
ings, from a perſuaſion that the ſcriptures were only ſhadows 
or figures, the hidden meanings whereof were to be unfolded. 
hey had alſo ſome books left-them by the founders of their 


ſect.— They met together every ſeventh day in a large ſem- 


2 to confer together, and partake of the myſteries. 
ore Are two points relating to theſe Therapeute exceedingly 
22 _ A er 1 whether they were Jews 
mans; and, 2% if they were the latter. | 
| 2 monks or ſeculars? ud So MHA tant” progres FI 
— to the firſt, Scaliger de Emend. Temp. maintains, they were 


ene Jews; but Valeſius on Euſebius rejects this opinion of 


0 I* becauſe Philo never calls them Eſſenes: 2 be- 
| 2 e there were no Eſſenes but in the Holy Land; whereas 


Therapeut were ſpread through Greece, and all the bar- 


barous nations: 3 becauſe hu 
account of the Eſſenes, —— + — — 


ye, or the therapeutic life, See ESSEN... 


's Opinion : the chief reaſons Valeſius gives are what Philo 
lays, , that they read nothing but the law, and the prophets. 
5 they had ſome: books of their founder; and how can 


d other medicines, &c.—lIn a word, the 


hi yet Valeſius allows them to be Jews; and Photius is of 


— 


THE 


this quadrate with the Chriſtians, who were then in their firſt 
riſe? 3 that they only prayed twice a day, whereas the Chri- 
ſtians then prayed much oftener. 4* that the Chriſtans had 
no hymns or pſalms till after the time of Antoninus. Laſtly, 
that the Chriſtians could not be ſpread over the world. 
Nevertheleſs Euſebius, lib. II. Hi. Eccleſ. c. 17. St. Jerom, 
Sozomen, Nicephorus, Baronius, Petavius, M. Godeau, Mont- 
faucon, &c, maintain the Therapeute to have been Chriſtians ; 
- urging, that nothing can be more conformable to the practices 
of the church than the account given of them by Philo; that 


, thoſe books of their founders are the goſpels, and other wri- 


tings of the apoſtles; and that there are indications even of 
-"ag iy ather miniſters among, them, 1212 
But M. Bouhier, preſident of the parliament of Dijon, re- 
futes this opinion; ſuppoſing it inconſiſtent in Philo, a Jew, 
to write a book expreſly in praiſe of Chriſtians, - ey 
Several authors, however, as Caſſian, F. Helyot, He. main- 
- tain, that the Therapeute were not only Chriſtians, but that 
they were alſo religions: and, in effect, M. Bouhier allows, 
that if they were Chriſtians, they muſt be , confeſſed to have 
been monks, —As. to his argument, that Philo would never 
have wrote a panegyric on the Chriſtians; it is anſwered, that 
they were people of his own nation, Jews, as he himſelf ex- 
preſſes it; and that he only looked on them as a ſect of Jews, 
who, by their extraordinary virtue, did honour to his nation. 
But though the Chriſtianity of the Therapeutæ appears proba- 
ble enough; yet their monachiſm is not made out at all. See 
Monx, Sr. [- 94 | J hn 
THERAPEUTICE,* TamzraAPEvuTICSs, that part of me- 
dicine which is employed in ſeeking out remedies againſt diſ- 


eaſes, and in preſcribing and applying them to effect a cure, 


See MEDICINE, | 10410 
The word is Greek, bepateurig, formed from bepartuey, tO 
attend, to nurſe, cure, &c. | 

Therapeutice teaches the uſe of diet, pharmacy, chirurgery, 

and the methodus medendi, See DitT, Mepicines, PRE- 

SCRIPTION, &c. __ | 
THERAPEUTICE is alſo uſed figuratively, in ſpeaking of the 

mind, and of diſcourſes made to correct the errors and defects 

thereof. | 5 

Such is the Therapeutice or Therapeutics of Theodoret; being 

a treatiſe: againſt the errors or unwholſome opinions of the 

Greeks, i. e. the heathens. 


5 | 
THERAPHIM, a Tzra?Hnim, a Hebrew term, which has 


given great torture to the critics, We meet with it 13, or 
14 times in ſcripture, where it is commonly interpreted dels. 
but the rabbins are not contented to have it imply ſignify 
idols, but will have it denote a peculiar ſort of idols or images 
for the knowledge of futurity, i. e. oracles. 
R. David de Pomis obſerves, that they were called theraphim, 
from m raphah, to leave, beauſe people quitted every thing 
to conſult. them. —He adds, that the theraphim were in hu- 
man ſhape; and that, when raiſed upright, they ſpoke at 
certain hours, and under certain conſtellations, by the influ- 
ence.of the celeſtial bodies. This is a rabbinical fable, which 
he has learned from Abenezra. | 44 
Others hold, that the theraphim were brazen inſtruments which 
pointed out the hours and minutes of future events, as directed 
by the ſtars. De Pomis corrects Abenezra, ſaying, that the 
theraphim being made under a certain conſtellation, the devil 
made them ſpeak under the fame, See TALISMAN, 
R. Eliezer tells us the reaſon why the rabbins will have the 
theraphim to ſpeak, and render oracles: it is, ſays he, becauſe 
it is written in the prophet Zachary, x. 2. The theraphim 
have ſpoken vain things. | 1149 25 n 
The ſame rabbin adds, that to make the theraphim, they killed 
a firſt-born child, clove his head, and ſeaſoned it with ſalt and 
oil; that they wrote on a plate of gold the name of ſome im- 
pure ſpirit, laid it under the tongue of the dead, placed the 
head againſt the wall, lighted lamps before it, prayed to it, 
and it talked with them. | GOT. 
He this as it will, Vorſtius obſerves, that beſide the paſſage of 
Zachary juſt quoted, it appears likewiſe from Ezekiel xxi. 22. 
that the therapim were. conſulted as oracles. 


De Pomis endeavours to ſhe w, that the theraphim, which Mi- 


chol put in David's bed, were. not of this kind, becauſe they 
were not in the figure of men; but R. Eliezer is of another 
As to the manner of making the 8 Vorſtius takes it 
to 55 a vain lion the 5. wp though . 
and Jonathan, in his Targum, Gen. xxxi. 19. relate it after 
. Eliener.— The chief reaſon. of his diſbelief is, that Laban 
who had not quite loſt all notion of the true God, as appears 
from Gen. xxxi. 33. could not be guilty of ſo great a . 
but Vorſtius does not conſider, that the cuſtom might not b 
leſs real, for its not having been eſtabliſhed ſo early as Laban; 


and that the Hebrews ſometimes. burnt their children to Mo- 


F. Kircher directs us to ſeek. the origin of the theraphim in 
Egypt; adding, that the word is Egyptian. Spencer, in his 
diflertation on the urim and thummim, maintains the word to 
be Chaldee, and to ſignify the ſame with ſerapbim; the Chal- 
deans being frequently known to change the w into . 4% 
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of the Egyptians is the ſame thing with the theraphim of the 


THE 


is, F into t. He adds, that thoſe images were borrowed from 
the Amorites; Chaldeans, or Syrians; and that the ſeraprs 


. | Chaldeans. See Selden de diis Syriis, ſynt. 1. c. 2. 
THERIACA, onriaka, TREACLE, in medicine, a name 


At 
advantage as at Venice, | 
There is another vulgar kind of theriaca, called diateſſaron, be- 


given by the ancients to various compoſitions eſteemed good 
againſt poiſons; but now chiefly reſtrained to what, by way 
of diſtinction, we call theriaca andromachi, or venice treacle. See 


 ALEXIPHARMIC, ANTIDOTE, COUNTER-POISON, Cc. 
This is a compound of no leſs than 64 drugs, prepared, pul- 
verized and reduced, by means of honey, into a liquid elec- 


tuary. See ELECTUARY. Marei 

The baſis, or foundation of the compoſition, is vipers fleſh, 
M. Charas has wrote a particular hiſtory of the animals, 
plants and minerals, which enter the compoſition of this 
famed remedy. '* | e 

It is found ſoveraign againſt the bites of venomous beaſts, and 
in the wind-colic ; and is alſo uſed in intermitting fevers, and 


in caſes requiring perſpiratives and diaphoretics; alſo in con- 


tinual fevers, eſpecially ſuch as are malignant, and where the 
pulſe is low and ticking; in the ſmall-pox and meaſles: and, 
as. moſt of the ingredients thereof are very hot, in all diſeaſes, 
where the natural heat is weak and languid. | 
Andromachus, Nero's phyſician, paſſes for the inventor of the 
' theriaca ; at leaſt, it was he gave the firſt deſcription thereof 
in elegiae verſes: his ſon did the ſame in proſe, and Democra- 
tes in iambics. Wan FAT: 4 
Anciently, the treacle made at Venice had all the vogue: and 
man til retain the ancient prejudice: but it is now prepared 
Montpellier, it Paris, and even at London, with as much 


cauſe only conſiſting of four ingredients. See DIATESSARON. 
Treacle water, and treacle vinegar are found good preſervatives 
againſt putrid air, whether by being only ſmelt at, or by rub- 
bing the wriſts, temples and noſe therewith, | 


THERMA,* oral, in architecture, ancient buildings, 


furniſhed with baths, eſpecially of the hot kind. See BAT H. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, gen-, Hot. 

Among the noble monuments of ancient Rome, are reckoned 
the thermæ, or baths of Diocleſian. 

Therme, or hot ſprings, it is commonly argued, owe their 
heat to a colluctation, or efferveſcence of the minerals in them. 
Though Dr. Woodward aſeribes it to the ſubterraneous heat, 
or fire, which communicates with them by ſome ſpiracle or 
canal, whereby a greater quantity of heat is derived thither 
than to ordinary ſprings. See MINERAL, WATER, SPRING, 
Hear, Ec. | 


THERMOMETER, THER MOMETRUM, an inſtrument 


heat and cold of the air. 


ſhewing, or rather meaſuring, the increaſe and decreaſe of the 
See Hear, AIR, &c. 
Thermometer and thermeſcope are ordinarily accounted the fame 
thing: Wolhus, however, makes a difference; but ſhews 
withal that what we call thermometers are, in reality, no more 
than thermoſcopes. See THERMOSCOPE. LY | 
There are various kinds of thermometers, the conſtructions, 
defects, theory, c. whereof are as follow: ok 


Conſtruction of a THERMOMETER, depending on the rarefaction 


treme of the tube is faſtened another glaſs ball CD, open to | 


of the air.—In a tube BC, (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 3. u. 2.) to 
which is faſtened a glaſs ball AB, is put a quantity of com- 
mon water mixed with aqua regia, to prevent its freezing; 
and the mixture tinged with a ſolution of vitriol to give it a 
greenneſs, 
much air left in the ball and the tube, as, that when at its 
greateſt condenſation in the middle of winter, it may juſt fill 
the ball; and yet in its greateſt rarefaction in ſummer, may 
not drive all the liquor out of the tube. To the other ex- 


the air at D: on each fide the tube is applied the ſcale E F, 
divided. into-any number of equal parts. TONE 
Now, as the ambient air becomes warmer, the air in the ball 


and the top of the tube expanding, will drive the liquor into 


the lower ball; and conſequently its ſurface will deſcend : on 


the contrary, as the ambient air grows colder, that in the ball 
becoming condenſed, the liquor will aſcend. 


See RARE- 


FACTION, and CONDENSATION, | 


onſtruction of the mercurial 'THERMOMETER,.—In the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame caution as before, put a little | 


quantity of mercury, not exceeding the bigneſs of a pea, into 


a tube BC (fg. 4. n. 2.) thus bent in wreaths, that, takin 
up the leſs height, it may be the more manageable, and les 


liable to harm; divide this tube into any number of equal 


parts to ſerve for a ſcale. 


Here the approaches of the mercury towards the ball A will 


ſhew the increaſes of the degree of heat.— The reaſon is the 


ſame as in the former. | 
The defect of both theſe inſtruments conſiſts in this, that they 


* = 


are liable to be acted on by a double cauſe: for, not only a 
| decreaſe of heat, but alſo an increaſe of weight of the atmo- 
' ſphere, will make the liquor riſe in the one, and the mercury 


in the other; and, on the contrary, either an increaſe of heat, 
or decreaſe of weight of the atmoſphere, will make it de- 
ſcend. Sce BAROMETER, | 5 — 5 


In filling the tube, care is taken that there be ſo | 


THE 


Confruto * the | Florentine W cone” Th xi dices.. 
he 2 del Cimento, conſidering the inc 15 En— 


of the thermometers Juſt defcribed, attempted 8 
ſhould meaſure heat and cold by the rarefaction and * 


ſation of ſpirit of wine; though thoſe be vaſtly 1 
air, and See the — in the Hes - frankly 
to be much leſs ſenſible. NUNS Cty | 
The ſtructure of their thermometer is this: on ſome little q 
of turmeric is poured a quantity of rectified ſpirit of 1; 
which hereby receives a red tincture; this done, the ſpiri 
wine is filtrated again and again through a brown Paper — 
the coarſer particles of the root may be ſeparated therefrs 
With the ſpirit thus tinged and prepared, they fill a glaßz ba 
AB (. 5. u. 2.) and a tube BC; and that all the ſpiri 
may not deſcend'in winter into the ball, it is convenient ' 
put the ball into a lump of ſnow, mixed with ſalt: or, if the 
inſtrument be to be made in ſummer; into fpring-water in 
pregnated with ſalt-petre, that the condenſed ſpirit may ſtew 
how far it will retire in the extremeſt cold. 5 
If it riſe to too great a height from the ball, part of it is to be 
taken out; and that the tube may not be made longer t 
needs, it is convenient to immerge the ball, filled with its ſ Is 
rit, in boiling water, -and to mark the furtheſt point to which 
the ſpirit then rie. en BITE SG 2 
At this point the tube is to be hermetically ſealed by the fame 
of a lamp; and at the ſides is to be added a ſcale, as in the 
former thermometer. | 0 e 
Now, ſpirit of wine rarifying and condenſin conſidera. 
bly ; as the heat of the ny Frm air — "ohe Es 
dilate, and conſequently will aſcend in the tube; and a the 
heat decreaſes, the ſpirit will deſcend: and the degree or quan- 
tity of aſcent and deſcent will be ſeen in the ſcale,” Vet as the 
ratio of yeſterday's heat to to-day's is not hereby dif 
this inſtrument is not ſtrictly a thermometer, no more than the 
former. | x 
It is to be here obſerved, 1*. that as the natural gravity of 
the liquor makes it tend downwards, ſo it reſiſts its aſcent out 
of the ball into the tube; and that the more, as it riſes higher: 
for which reaſon, it were beſt to have the tube BC horizontal, 
2. Since there muſt of neceſſity be ſome air left in the void 
part of the tube over the liquor, that air, by its elaſticity, will 
tend downwards, and of conſequence will reſiſt the riſe of the 
liquor, and be compreſſed by it as it does riſe: its elaſticity 
therefore is thus increaſed, © 
3˙. Since it is found from experience, that a leſs degree of heat 
is communicated more eaſily to the ſpirit of wine in the ball 
than a greater, the rarefactions of the ſpirit of wine are not 
proportionable to their producing cauſes 5 eſpecially: ſince a 
greater degree of heat finds more liquor in the tube than a leſs 
does, to which, notwithſtanding, the heat may be more eaſi) 
communicated than to that ſtagnating in the ball. 
On theſe accounts, the Florentine thermometer, though that 
commonly in uſe, is far from being an accurate meaſure of 
heat, &c. to which may be added what Dr. Halley obſerves 
in the philoſophical tranſactions, that he has learned from thoſe 
who have kept ſpirit of wine long, that it loſes part of its ex- 
panſive force in courſe of time,' ON 
Another great deſect of theſe, and other thermometers, is, that 
their degrees are not comparable with each other. They mark, 
indeed, the different degrees of heat and cold, but each marks 
only for itſelf, and after its own manner; for that they do not 
proceed from any point of heat, or cold, that is common to 
them all. It is with them as with two clocks, which for want 
of having beeri firſt ſet to the ſame hour by the ſun, will, in. 
deed, mark that one, two, or more hours are paſſed, but not 
what hour it is by the day.—Nor can we be afſured, that when 
the liquor is riſen a degree in two different thermometers, they 
have both ſuffered the ſame impreſſion of an equal additional 
heat: ſince the ſpirit of wine may not be the fame in both, 
and in proportion as this ſpirit is more or leſs rectified, it vil 
riſe more or leſs high by the ſame heat. | 
Nor is this all: for in graduating thermometers they take equal 
lengths of the tube for. = ＋ aſcents of the ſpirit ; youre 
ſuppoſing the diameters of the tube equal throughout, whic 
very rarely happens, there are ſo many irregularities within- 
ſide, that a certain length of tube ſometimes requ "dou 
the quantity of liquor to fill it, that the ſame length in ra 
ther tube of the ſame diameter requires. All which ariſes en 
the unequal thickneſſes of the parietes of tubes 25 
places; and from accidental prominences and cavities, 3 2 
found in the inner ſurfaces of tubes; and e 
being almoſt always bigger at one end than the other. | 
Fence it is, that the compariſon of 'thermometers becon lig 
precarious and defective. Vet the moſt curious and intereim's 
uſe of thermimetets is, what ought to ariſe from ſuch +5 of 
riſon. It is by this we ſhould know the heat or cold 0 ＋ 
ther ſeaſon, of another year, another climate, Sc. W * 
the greateſt degree of heat or cold that men and other 
mals can fubſiſt in ?ßʒl◻ 1 r- 
M. de Reaumur has contrived a new thermometer for this 171 
poſe ; wherein the inconvenienoes above recited are 7 — 
See its deſcription at large in Am. di I Acad. N. des 0c 


1730, p. 645. 4%. p. 18. item, an. 171. p. 354. n 


THE 


Various methods have been propoſed by various authors, for | 


; int, or degree of heat and cold, from which 
- 1 —— and adjuſt the ſcale; that ſo ob- 
ſervations made at the ſame or different times, in different 
places, may be compared together. . « 
Some note the place the liquor is at in winter, when water be- 
ins to freeze; and again, that in ſummer, when butter pla- 
- 1 near the ball of the thermometer, melts: the intermedi- 
boa ſpace they divide into two equal parts, the middle point 
whereof anſwers, in their graduation, to temperate heat; and 
each moiety they ſub-divide into ten degrees, adding four other 
ual degrees on each of the two extremes. But this method 
ſin ſes the ſame degree of heat and cold to anſwer to the 
— of all water, and the melting of all butter; as alſo, 
that all thermometers receive the ſame impreſſions from the ſame 
degree of heat; all which are contrary to experience. ; 
Others adviſe the ball of the thermometer to be put in a quantity 
of ſnow-and falt, and the point the liquor is at to be noted, 
Thence the thermometer is to be removed into a deep cave, or 
cellar, where no external air reaches; ſo that the liquor re- 
ceiving the action of a temperate air, may ſhew the degree of 
temperate heat. Laſtly, they divide the intermediate ſpace 
into 15, or more equal parts, which they continue beyond 
each extreme: bat this method is liable to the ſame inconve- 
iences as the former. : 
Dr. Halley aſſumes that for a fixed degree of heat wherein 
ſpirit of wine begins to boil ; but there 1s reaſon to ſuſpect this 
too of being precarious: though after him, M. Amontons 
retains the degree of beat anſwering to boiling water, for the 
graduating his mercurial thermometer. But as the different ſpe- 
cific gravities of water argue a difference of maſs and texture, 
it is highly probable that heat of all boiling waters is not the 
ſame; ſo that the point is yet undetermined. 
THERMOSCOPE,*® an inſtrument ſhewing the changes 


happening in the air with reſpe& to heat and cold. See Arr, | 


WEATHER, Oc. 8 { 

* The word thermo/cope is generally uſed indifferently with that 
of thermometer. There is ſome difference, however, in the 
literal import of the two; the firſt ſignifying an inſtrument 
that ſhews, or exhibits the changes of heat, &c. to the eye, 
formed from gecun, beat, and cuore, video, I ſee; and the 
latter an inſtrument that meaſures thoſe changes, from bepun, 
heat, and wap, to meaſure : on which foundation the thermo- 
meter ſhould be a more accurate hermoſcope, &c. This diffe- 
rence the excellent Wolfius taking hold of, deſcribes all the 
thermometers in uſe as thermoſcopes ; ſhewing that none of them 
properly meaſure the changes of heat, c. none of them do 


more than indicate the ſame. Though their different _— | 


yeſterday and to-day ſhew a difference of heat, yet ſince they 

do not diſcover the ratio of yeſterday's heat to to-day's, they 

are not ſtrictly thermometers. See THERMOMETER. 
In the Acta erudit. Lipſ. we have a method of graduating the 
common thermometers ſo, as that the unequal diviſions thereof 
ſhall correſpond to equal degrees of heat, whereby the ratio of 
to-day's heat to yeſterday's will be meaſured, and conſequently 
the t wh as; of be improved into a thermometer, 
The method is that of Car, Renaldinus, and is deſcribed by 
the Leipſic editors thus: take a flender tube about four palms 
long, with a ball faſtened to the ſame; pour into it ſpirit of 
wine, enough juſt to fill the ball when ſurrounded with ice, 
and not a drop over. In this ſtate, ſeal the orifice of the tube 
hermetically, and provide fix veſſels, each capable of contain- 
ing a pound of water, and ſomewhat more; and into the firſt 


pour II ounces of cold water, into the ſecond 10 ounces, into | 


the third 9g, c. This done, immerge the thermometer in 
the firſt veſſel, and pour into it one ounce of hot water; ob- 
ſerving how high the ſpirit riſes in the tube, and noting the 
point with unity : then remove the barometer into the ſecond 
veſſel, into which is to be poured two ounces of hot water, 
and note the place the ſpirit riſes to with 2. By thus proceed- 
ing till the whole pound of water is ſpent, the inſtrument will 
be found divided into 12 parts, denoting ſa many terms or de- 
grees of heat; ſo that at 2, the heat is double to that at I, 
at 3 triple, &c, 

But the method, though plauſible, Wolfius ſhews is deceitful, 
and is built on falſe ſuppoſitions: for it takes for granted, that 


we have one degree of heat, by adding one ounce of hot to | 


II of cold water; two degrees, by addi 
y adding two ounces to 10 
Me. It ſuppoſes that a ſingle degree of heat acts on the ſpirit 
+ mm in the ball with a ſingle force, a double with a dou- 
: e 22 Sc. Laſtly, it ſuppoſes that if the effect be pro- 
_ 4 3 3 e heat of the ambient air, 

re produc the hot water, the air has 

1 of on with the Bw 5 — 85 | ee 
done ot theſe ſuppoſitions is true: for, as to the firſt, al- 
— the heat of the hot water, equally diſtributed — 
ws: cold, one degree of heat will then be diſtributed through 
- parts two through 10, three through 9, &c. Taking 
_ 0 qual Kong of 5 e. gr. a twelfth part of 
ach, eat will not ble i iple i 
quadruple in another, Sc. eee eee 


he firſt ſuppoſition therefore is errone : | 
| ö : l roneous, and ſo is the ſe- 
cond; for ae” ls gy Tus of the hot water equably diffuſed 
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IH ESIN, — Per Arſin & THEsIN. 
THESIS, “ in the ſchools, a general propoſition which a per- 


Arſis and THEs1s. 


THI 


throughout the cold, nor does the heat of the hot water act 
uniformly on the ſpirit of wine, i. e. not with the ſame force 
during all the time of its action. 

For the third ſuppoſition, the heat of the ambient air acts not 
only on the ſpirit of wine in the ball, but alſo on that in the 
tube; and therefore this as well as that will be changed. 


THESEA, or TH ESA, er EIA, in antiquity, feaſts cele- 


brated by the Athenians, in honour of Theſeus. See Fe asT. 
In ſpite of the important ſervices that hero had done his 
country, in delivering it from a ſhameful tribute of ſo many 
youths of either ſex ſent yearly to be devoured by the Mino- 
taur in Crete (as the fable has it) or ſent as ſlaves to Minos 
king of Crete, as the hiſtories have it ; from which he freed 
them, by overcoming Taurus, Minos's general : he was ba- 
niſhed for ſome time, and retired to Scyro, under the protec- 
tion of Lycomedes, king of that iſland, who ſle him out of 
jealouſy, . 

The 24 revenged this treatment Theſeus received from the 
Athenians, by afflicting them with a famine, which the oracle 
aſſured them ſhould not ceaſe till they had avenged his death. 
—Upon this they ſlew Lycomedes, brought Theſeus's bones 
to Athens, placed them in a temple erected to him, and ap- 
pointed theſea to be held every eighth day of each month, 
wherein largeſſes were diſtributed to the people, and the day 
ſpent by the rich in feaſting and rejoicing. 

See Per ARSIN. 


ſon advances, and offers to maintain, See PROPOsSI TION.— 
See alſo EcTHEsIs, METATHEs1s, PARATH ESIS, Pa- 
RENTHESIS, SYNTHESIS, &c, 

The word is pure Greek, geg, potion ; formed from 719,,u;9 

pono, I put, or lay down. | 

In the colleges it is frequent to have placards, containing a 
number of theſe theſes. — There are theſes in theology, in me- 
dicine, in philoſophy, in law, &c.—The maintaining a theſis, 
is a great part of the exerciſe a ſtudent is to undergo for a de- 


gree, See DEGREE. 


THes1s, in logic, &c.—Every propoſition may be divided into 


theſis, and hypotheſis; theſis contains the thing affirmed or 
denied, and hypotheſis the conditions of the affirmation or 
negation. See HYPOTHESIS. _ 

Thus, in Euclid, If a triangle and parallelogram have equal 
baſes and altitudes, (is the hypotheſis) the firſt is half of the 


ſecond, the theſis. 

See the article ARs1s. 
HEURGY, * oftorrTla, a name which the ancients gave 
to that ſacred part of magic, which we ſometimes call white 
magic, or the white art, See MAGIC. 

* The word is formed from the Greek O-, God, and epyoy, 
work, 9. d. the art of doing divine things, or things which 
God alone can do, or the power of working extraordinary and 
ſu _— things by invoking the names of God, ſaints, an- 

els, &c. 
Ae thoſe who have wrote of magic in the general, 
divide it into three parts; the firſt whereof is called zheurgy, 
as operating by divine or cœleſtial means; the ſecond, natural 
magic, performed by the powers of nature; and the third, 
necromancy, Which proceeds by invoking dæmons. See NR- 
CROMANCY, Cc. 
HICK Inteſtines. See the article INTESTINES, | 
HIGH, a part of the body of men, quadrupeds, and birds, 
between the leg and the trunk. See LES, SCS. 


The ſeveral parts of the thigh have different names: the fore 
and upper-part is joined to the groin, or inguen; the fide makes 


the hanch, or hip, coxa, coxendix ; the upper hind-part the 
buttock, clunis; the lower and hind-part the ham, poples, of 
pot and plico, becauſe it bends backwards; and the fore- part 
the knee, genu, of the Geek yow, which ſignifies the ſame, 
The bone of the thigh is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt in the whole 
human body, as being to bear the whole burthen thereof: 
whence its 8 of fero, I bear. See FEMUR, 
HINKING, Citation, a general name for any act or ope- 
ration of the mind. See MinD, and Thou r. 
Chauvin, with the Carteſians, will have thinking to conſiſt in 
a certain native, inherent motion, or agitation of the human 
mind, whereof itſelf is conſcious. Native and inherent, ſince 
he conceives it no other than the very eſſence of the mind it- 
ſelf, or, at leaſt, its principal and fundamental property: —an 
agitation, ſince there is a new modification or change made in 
the mind, which we ſcarce know how to conceive without 
motion; add, that the origin and etymology of the word co- 
gitation, according to Varro and Feſtus, implies as much ; 
cogito being uſed for coagito, See THOUGHT. _ 

hen the mind turns its view inwards, upon itſelf, the firſt 
idea that offers, ſays Mr, Locke, is thinking; wherein it ob- 
ſerves a great variety of modifications, and thereof frames to 
itſelf diſtin ideas: thus the perception annexed to any im- 


+ preſſion on the body made by an external object, is called ſen- 
ſation, | 


See SENSA TION, | 


When an idea recurs without the preſence of the object, it is 
"called remembrance. See MEMORY, 


12 K 


When 
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When ſought after by the mind, and brought again in view, 
it is called recollection. See RECOLLECTION, _ 
When held there long under attentive conſideration, it is con- 
templation. See CONTEMPLATION. "OBE 
When ideas float in the mind without regard or reflection, it 
is called a revery: when they are taken expreſs notice of, and, 
as it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is attention : and when 
the mind fixes its view on any one idea, and conſiders it on all 
ſides, it is /tudy and attention. See ATTENTION, Qs. 
Theſe are the moſt obvious modes of thinking ; but there are 
ſeveral others which we know of; and, doubtleſs, the mind is 
capable of infinite others, whereof we have no notion at all, 
See MoDE, ; 

The ſchool philoſophers uſually divide thinking, with regard to 
the objects it is employed about, into underſtanding, intellectio; 
and willing, valitio. See UNDERSTANDING, and WILL, 
And hence, thoſe are ſaid to be the two powers or faculties 
of the human mind. See PowER, and FACULTY. 
Intellectual thinking is farther ſubdivided into divers kinds: the 
firſt, when the mind merely apprehends or takes notice of a 
thing, called perception: the ſecond, when it affirms or denies 
a thing, called judgment : the third, when it gathers or infers 
a.thing from others given, called reaſoning : the fourth, when 
the mind diſpoſes its own thoughts or ideas in order, called 
method. See PERCEPTION, JUDGMENT, REASONING, 
and METHOD. 

Volitive thinking, or volition, admits of infinite different mo- 


difications, or new determinations. See W1LL. 


Some authors extend the idea of thinking further; and eonſider 
it in God, angels, men, brutes, c. whence a new diviſion of 
thinking into divine, angelical, human, and animal or ſenſitive, 
But the two firſt we know little or nothing of. See Gop, and 
ANGEL,—The third is that we have already been treating 
of,—As to the laſt, viz. animal or ſenſitive thought, it is de- 
fined to be an aCtion of the ſoul attending to an external ob- 
jet, effected by means of the animal ſpirits duly agitated in 
the brain, to excite an idea, See SPIRITS, KNOWLEDGE, 
THhouGHT, &c. 

The Carteſians maintain, that thinking is eſſential to the hu- 
man ſoul; and, conſequently, that there is no time when the 
ſoul does not think: but this doctrine is overturned by Mr. 
Locke, who ſhews, that in ſleep without dreaming, there is 
an entire ceſſation of all the modes of thinking. See IDEA. 
I think, cegito, according to des Cartes, is the firſt, and moſt 
certain of all truths; from which alone we draw this conſe- 
quence, therefore I am, or exiſt, ſum.—One might alſo ſay, 
cegito, ergo Deus eſt; I think, therefore there is a Gad. See 
Ex1STENCE, CARTESIAN, &c,—Logic is defined the art 
of thinking juſtly, See Logic. 


THIRD, Tertius. See NUMBER, and NUMERATION. 
THIRD, in muſic, a concord reſulting from a mixture of two 


ſounds containing an interval of two degrees. See CONCORD, 
It is called third, as containing three terms, or ſounds be- 


tween the extremes. See INTERVAL. 


The third, in Italian terza, in French tierce, in Latin tertia, 
has no general name in the Greek : it is the firſt of the im- 
perfect concords, i. e. of ſuch as admit of majority and mi- 
nority, without ceaſing to be concords. And hence it is, tha: 
it is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 

The firſt, which the Italians call ditono (from the Greek dito- 
nos) or terza maggiore, and we greater third, is compoſed dia- 
tonically of three terms, or ſounds, containing two degrees, 
or intervals; one whereof, in the ancient ſyſtem, is a greater 
tone, and the other a leſſer tone: but in the modern tempe- 
rate ſyſtem they are both equal, as ut, re, mi; or ut, mi. See 
DEGREE, ToNE, SEMITONE, Cs. 

Chromatically it is compoſed of four ſemitones; two whereof 
are greater, and the third leſs: it takes its form from the ratio 
ſeſqui-quarta 4: 5. | 

The ſecond third, which the Italians call trihemituons, or 


ſemi-ditono, or terza minore, and we leſſer third, is compoſed, 


like the former, of three ſounds, or terms, and two degrees, 
or intervals: but theſe degrees, diatonically, are only a greater 
tone, and a ſemitone. 

Chromatically it is compoſed of three tones, two greater, and 
one leſs; as re, mi, fa; or re, fa. 


It takes its form from the ratio ſeſqui-quinta 5 : 6. 


Both theſe zh:irds are of admirable uſe in melody; and make, 
as it were, the foundation and life of harmony, See Con- 
CORD, Me Lovy, and HARMON v. 

They are uſed agreeably both aſcending and deſcending; and 
that either running over all the degrees, as ut, re, mi; or re, 
mi, fa; or ſkipping the middle degree, as ut, mi; or re, fa. 
But it is to be. obſerved, the greater third has ſomewhat gay 
and ſprightly in riſing, and ſomewhat heavy and melancholic 
in falling: the Ie er third, on the contrary, has ſomewhat 
ſoft and tender in riſing, and ſomewhat briſk in falling.— For 


the uſe of the greater or ier third in the ſeries of the ſcale; 
| ſee SCALE. ; 


There are two other kinds of thirds that are diſſonant and vi- 
cious ; the firſt only compoſed of two greater ſemitones, and, 
by conſequence, of a ſemitone leſs than the leſſer third: this 
they call the defective third. | Te 

Ss 3 
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The ſecond, on the contrary, has a ſemitone 

| ag third ; and this the * the redundant thivg than th, 
he defective third is very frequent in Italian fon % Clone: 

thoſe compoſed for inſtruments ; but is not to be uſed pecially 

neceſſity, and a deal of diſcretion. The redunday Fram 

4 abſolutely N F ind i 
HIRD Borough, in our ancient Iaw-books, de 
ble. See Conera x 96 e. 

THrikd Earing, in huſbandry, the tilling or ployoh; 
ground a third time. MN s or PouBhing of th 

TIR D Eftate. See ESTATE, CoMmons, Oe. 

THrirD Night-awn-hynd : by the laws of Edward the Conſeſſ 
a gueſt who had lain three nights in an inn, was re u 
domeſtic, and his hoſt was anſwerable for what off . 
ſhould commit. See HoGENHINE. © he 
For one night he was accounted uncuth, for two ni hts 

and the third, awn-hynd. Prima nocte incqnitus, 2 177 
pes, tertia dimeſticus cenſetur. ; 

THIRD Order, a fort of religious order, that obſeryes the fa 
rule, and the fame manner of life, in proportion, as ſome 70 
ther two orders inſtituted before. See OR DER. 8 
The third orders are not originally religious orders, but aft 
ciations of ſecular, and even married perſons, who conſor L 
as far as their condition will allow them, to the deſign, in 
tention, and rules of a religious order which aſſociates and li 
rects them. 

The Premonſtrantes, Carmelites, Auguſtines, and Franci. 
cans, diſpute among themſelves the honour of having firſ in- 
troduced third orders : but the pretenſions of theſe laſt appear 
to be the beſt founded. | 
The firſt contend, that the third order of Premonſtrantes he. 
gan in the life-time of their founder St, Norbett, who died 
in 1134. See PREMONSTRANTES, 
F. Diego de Coria Maldonado, a Spaniſh Carmelite, who has 
a particular treatiſe on the third order of Carmelites, derives 
them immediately, as well as the Carmelites themſelves, from 
the prophet Elijah; and among the great men who have made 
profeſſion of that third order, reckons the prophet Obadiah, 
who lived 800 years before Chriſt; and among the women, 
our Saviour's great grandmother, under the borrowed name 
of St, Emerentiena, This Obadiah, he ſays, was controller- 
general of the houſe of king Ahab, mentioned in the firſt book 
of Kings, chap. xviii. and diſciple of the prophet Elijah, Af- 
ter ſerving that prince, and his ſucceſſors, he retired to ſerve 
God, and entered the prophetic order of Elijah, but without 
quitting his houſe, his wife, or children. 
The author adds, that he was not properly of the third order, 
but of the ſecond, which conſiſted of married people, and 
was called the order of eunuchs, under the direction of Elijah, 
Such, according to him, is the foundation of the third order 
of Carmelites. See CARM ELITE. | 
F. Helyot ſhews, that this third order was not begun till the 
year 1476, when Sixtus IV. gave permiſſion to the prior and 
provincials of the Carmelites, to give the regular habit and 
rule of their order, to people of both ſexes, married or un- 
married, living at liberty in the world. De Coria reckons dt. 
Louis, king of France, in the third order of the Carmelites. 
The THIRD order of Auguſtins, if we credit F. Bruno, was 
inſtituted by St. Auguſtin himſelf : but the arguments he pro- 
duces are fo frivolous, that F. Helyot obſerves, they are not 
worth the refuting. 
The THiRD order of Franciſcans was inſtituted by St. Fran- 
cis in 1221, in favour of people of both ſexes, who being ſmit- 
ten with the preachings of that ſaint, demanded of him an 
eaſy manner of living a Chriſtian life: upon which he gave 
them a rule, the conſtitutions whereof are not now extant 
as wrote by himſelf, but only as reduced and confirmed by 
pe Nicholas IV. 68 years afterwards. | 
he firſt order of this ſaint are the monks called minor friar' 
comprehending the cordeliers, capuchins, and recolleds; 
ſecond comprehends the nuns of St. Clare ; and the third, ſe- 
veral perſons of both ſexes, who live at liberty, and theſe af 
what we call the third order. See FRANCI8CAN, &c. 
Of this order, which was only eftabliſhed for ſecular perſons, 
ſeveral of both ſexes, to attain the greater perfeRion, have lines 
commenced religious, and formed various congregations, un 
various names, as religious penitents of the third order, Kc. of 

Tr1RD Point, or T1ERCE-point, in architecture, the point 
ſection in the vertex of an equilateral triangle. 4 
Arches or vaults of the third point, called by the 3 
terzo acuto, are thoſe conſiſting of two arches of à cc 
meeting in an angle a-top. See ARCH. 


TrikD Point, in perſpective, 7 i 
Tuixp Rate, See the articles ) Burr. 


THikD Subſidy-duty, : 
Tithe 4 the THIRD year, | T1TH * 
THIRDINGS, the third part of the corn or grain F be 
on the ground at the tenant's death, due to the lord fo 92 
riot, within the manour of Turfat, in Herefordſhire. 
HE RIOT. 
THIRST, a painful ſenſation, occaſioned by a preternatur 
vellication of the nerves of the throat or fauces, an p 


eing a deſire of drinking. See DRINK. Rohault | 
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Rohault accounts for thir/t thus: the ſtomach liquor, which | 


8 into a thick vapour, and aſcends from the 
ordinarily ie the throat, to weilten it; being too much 
3 and agitated, either from a want of ſome other liquor 

1 r and dilute it, or from any other cauſe, becoming 

2 — into too thin, ſubtle, and penetrating a vapour, is 

2 1 from moiſtening and cooling the throat, that, on the 

a a it dries and heats it; and hence that motion in the 

_—_ 0 ſenſation whereof we call thipſt. See HUNGER. 

7755), ſometimes alſo ariſes from a mere dryneſs of the part ; 

Tn ſometimes from ſharp ſalts, more immediately vellicating 

the throat. \ ; 

12 an ow kinds of liquors which quench thirft; ſome 

by tempering the ſtomach liquor; others by diluting, and even 

Agelving the ſalt; and others by moiſtening and ſuppling the 

fibres Acids are peculiarly fitted for that end. See AC1D. 

Thir/t is ſometimes eluded by rolling a leaden bullet or a pebble 

in the mouth, which occaſions an extraordinary iſſue of ſaliva 

to moiſten the throat, &c. See SALIVA. ; | 
Mr. Boyle mentions a man who could eaſily abſtain from 
drinking for nine days, and yet his diet nothing more liquid 
than uſual ; the ſecretions of urine, ſweat, c. being performed 
all the while regularly, and in the ſame quantity as uſual. 
In dropſical caſes, where there is not a right ſecretion of the 
urine by the renal glands, and the veſſels and parts of the body 
are loaded with too great a quantity of ſerous humours, a great 
moderation in drinking might be attended with good ſucceſs, 
provided ſome liquor could be found out to allay that uneaſy 
ſenſation : probably this would be beſt performed by mucilages 
acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol or ſulphur, or gellies with juice 
of lemon, Cc. and that a ſmall quantity of ſuch a compo- 
ſition now and then uſed, might be of as much real ſervice 
in quenching th:7/7, as draughts of liquor which increaſe the 
ſymptoms. See DROPSY. | 

THISTLE, Carduus, a name common to divers plants, whoſe 
flowers conſiſt of ſeveral little, narrow, longiſh leaves, ranged 
cloſe together into a ſort of head, and whoſe leaves are uſu- 
ally ſquammoſe and prickly.— The moſt known of theſe plants 
are the bleſſed thiſtle. See Ca R DUs Benedictus. 

Milk TaisTLE, or our Ladys THISTLE, Carduus Marie, the 
decoction whereof is by ſome recommended againſt the drop- 
ſy, jaundice, and pains of the kidneys. 

Fuller's THISTLE, or Teazel: ſee under the article TRAZ EI. 

Order of the THISTLE, or of St. Andrew, is a military order 
in Scotland; inſtituted, as ſome ſay, by Hungus, or Hun o, 
king of the Picts, after a victory obtained over Athelſtan. 
KNIGHT. 

The legend is, that a croſs of St. Andrew (the patron of that 


kingdom) appearing to him at the time of the engagement, he | 
bleſſed the happy augury, took the figure thereof into his ſtan- 


dard in honour of his protector, and inſtituted an order of 
knights, whoſe collar is of gold interwoven with thi/tle flow- 
ers, and ſprigs of rue. 

From the collar hangs a medal, on which is the image of St. 


Andrew with his croſs on his breaſt ; with this motto, Nemo 


me impune laceſſet, Nobody ſhall provoke me unpuniſhed. 
Others give a different account of its origin, and aſſure us, it 
was inſtituted after the concluſion of a peace between Charles 
VII. of France, and the king of Scotland. 

The abbot Juſtiniani goes up higher, and will have it to have 
been inſtituted by Achaius I. king of Scotland, in 809; who, 
after an alliance made with Charlemaign, took for his device 


the thi/tle, with the words nemo me impune laceſſet, which, in | 


effect, is that of the order: he adds, that king James IV. re- 
newed the ordet, and took St; Andrew for its protector. 
The order only conſiſts of twelve knights, beſides the king, 
who is the chief, or ſoveraign. Their ordinary badge is a 
. green ribbon, to which hangs a pr of gold, crowned 
within a circle of gold, in which is the foreſaid motto. 
Our Lady of the THIST LE, was alſo a military order inſtituted 


in 1370, by Louis II. duke of Bourbon.—lt conſiſted of 26 | 


knights, whereof that prince and his ſucceſſors were the chiefs : 
their badge was a ſky-blue girdle; and, on ſolemn occaſions, 
a mantle of the ſame colour, with a gold collar, interwoven 


with flower-de-luces, among which was the word eſheranc 
bope, in capitals, . act 


 THISTLE-take, a cuſtom in the honour of Halton, in the 


county of Cheſter, whereby, if in driving beafts over the com- 
mon, the driver permits them to graze, or take but a thiſtle, 
he ſhall pay a half-penny a beaſt to the lord of the fee. 
At F iſkerton, in Nottinghamſhire, by ancient cuſtom, if a 
native, or cottager killed a ſwine above a year old, he paid 
THe lord one penny ; which was alſo called thi/tle-take. 
| ROS IS, IA 2, is uſed by en for the compreſ- 
ny vellel, or aperture, whereby its cavity is leſſened. 
TH NE TOP SYCHITES, * a ſect in che Nees who 


believed the ſoul of man perfectly like that of b 
rutes; and 
taught that it died with the body. ” See Sou "ty ! 


Fry word is compoſed of the Greek g-, mortal, and Joan ] 


We meet with no account of theſe heretics any where, but in 
Damaſcenus, bæreſ. go. unleſs they be the ſame with thoſe 


THO 


- exclude them once for all, and to appoint an European biſhop 


T H O 


Euſebius ſpeaks of, Hit. Eccleſ. lib. q. c. 38. who relates, that 
in Origen's time there were heretics in Arabia, who taught; 
that the ſoul of man died with the body ; but that it ſhould 
riſe again with it at the end of the world. He adds, that 
Origen refuted them in a numerous council, and reclaimed 
them from their errors. St. Auguſtin and Iſidore call them 
Arabian heretics. 
Marſhal, in his tables, has disfigured the word, for want of 
underſtanding it; he writes it thenopſychites, inſtead of thne- 
topſychites : he likewiſe places them in the VIth century; on 
what 2 we cannot imagine. 

ANS, Thong ans, THomiITEs, or Cbriſtians of 
St. THOMAS, a people of the Eaſt-Indians, who, according 
to tradition, received the goſpel from the apoſtle St. Thomas. 
See CHRISTIAN. 
Upon the arrival of the Portugueſe at Calecut, in their firſt 
voyage to the Indies, they met with ancient Chriſtians, who 


. pretended to be deſcended from thoſe converted by St. Tho- 
mas. The Thomeans being informed of a new people arrived 


among them, who bore a particular veneration for the croſs, 
ſent embaſſadors to them to make an alliance with them, and 
to ſolicit their aſſiſtance againſt the Gentile princes, by whom 
they were greatly oppreſſed. | | 

It is certain the Thomzans are Indigenæ, or originally of In- 
dia: they are called Nazarenes ; but cuſtom has affixed to that 
name an idea of contempt : their other name Mappuley, and, 
in the plural, Mappuleymar, is more honourable. 

2 form a very conſiderable clan, or caſt; but are always 
divided with factions, inveterate enmities, Ac. The clan ex- 
tends through all the country from Calecut to Travencor; not 
that all the tract is poſſeſſed wholly by them: ſometimes they 
have a whole town to themſelves, and ſometimes only a cer- 
tain quarter in it. 

They own themſelves ſtrangers in that country, and their tra- 
dition is, that they came thither from the country about the 
city of Meilapur, or St. Thomas, by reaſon they were perſe- 
cuted by the prince thereof. But the time of this tranſmi- 
gration nobody knows any thing of; for they keep no monu- 
ments. 

The Thomeans aſcribe their converſion, their diſcipline, Qc. 


to St. Thomas : their breviary adds, that their apoſtle paſſed - 


thence into China, | 

We ſhall not here enter into the diſpute, whether the St. Tho- 
mas ſo famed in the Indies be the apoſtle, or ſome other ſaint 
of that name; which latter is the opinion of ſeveral learned 
men, and particularly of M. Huet. 


But the progreſs of the hiſtory of this church is not leſs diffi- 


cult to trace than its origin: our European books mention the 
patriarch of Alexandria's fending biſhops to the Indians, parti- 
cularly St. Pantznus, St. Frumentius, &c, It may be doubteg, 
whether or no it were to theſe Indians that they were ſent : Ba- 
ronius, indeed, maintains it was; but the Portugueſe author 
da Hiſtoria d Ethiopia, endeavours to prove it was to Ethiopia 
theſe ancient miſſionaries went. All we know for certain is, 
that the Thomeans, for ſeveral ages, were furniſhed with bi- 
ſhops from the ſide of Babylon, or Syria; and there is a kind 
of patriarch at Babylon who continues to furniſh them. 


Whether or no their apoſtle ordained them any biſhops (the | 


order whereof may have been ſince extinct through want of 
proper ſubjects, as F. Bouchet imagines) is a queſtion : all we 
can ſay is, that the Thomean church, at the firſt arrival of the 
Portugueſe, was wholly governed by theſe foreign biſhops. 
The language they uſe, in ſacris, is the Chaldee, ſome ſay the 
Syriac: as to their ordinary language, it is the ſame with that 
of their neighbours. - 

The Chaldee was doubtleſs brought among them by their bi- 
ſhops: it is added, that at the time the Eaſt was infected with 
Neftorianiſm, Eutychianiſm, &c. the biſhops likewiſe carried 
them thoſe hereſies. | | 

Such a mixture of opinions, with a total interruption of paſ- 
tors, ſometimes for ſeveral years together, occaſioned that 


horrible chaos their religion was in at the arrival of the Por- 


tugueſe : for a ſpecimen whereof we ſhall add their manner of 


_ celebrating the Euchariſt. 


Over the altar was a kind of tribune or gallery; and while the 
prieſt was ſaying the beginning of the office below, a cake of 
flower of rice was frying in oil or butter above: when enough, 
the cake was let down in a baſket upon the altar, where the 
prieſt conſecrated it. As to the other ſpecies, for wine, they 
uſed a kind of brandy variouſly prepared in that country. Nor 
was their ordination much more regular ; the archdeacon, 
who was ſometimes more reſpected than the biſhop himſelf, 
frequently ordained prieſts, | 

Their other abuſes were infinite : the Portugueſe, for theſe two 
laſt centuries, have laboured the reformation of this church ; 
and have employed both the eccleſiaſtic and ſecular power 
therein: for this end they have called the Thomear biſhops to 


the councils at Goa, have inſtructed, charged them, &c. and 


have even ſent them for inſtruction to Portugal and Rome: 
but they were till apt to relapſe at their return; fo that find- 
ing no good was like to be done with them, they reſolved to 


In 
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in their room. Theſe proceedings have rendered the Portu- 
ueſe infinitely odious to the Thomeans. . 
he perſon who contributed moſt to the reform, is Dom Frey 

Aleixo de Meneſes, archbiſhop of Goa, who governing the 
Portugueſe Indians for ſome time, in defect of a viceroy, took 
that occaſion to call a ſynod in the village of Diamper, where 
abundance of regulations were made, and the Thomæans uni- 
ted to the Roman church: he was ſeconded by the Jeſuits. 
After the death of the archbiſhop, a great part of the Thomean 
church relapſed, and thus ſtill continues, partly Roman, partly 
Themean. 

THOMAS—Chri/tians a CHRISTIANS, 

Trom as's Hoſpital, HosPITAL. 

THOMISM, or THomMaisM, the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and his followers the Thomifts ; chiefly with regard 
to predeſtination, and grace. Ce 
There is ſome doubt what the true, genuine Thomiſm is: the 
Dominicans pretend to hold, pure Thomiſm ; but there are other 
authors who diſtinguiſh the Thomiſm of St. Thomas from that 
of the Dominicans. See DOMINICANS, | ; 
Others again make Thomiſm no other than a kind of Janſeniſm 
diſguiſed ; but Janſeniſm we know has been condemned by the 
pope, which pure Thomiſm never was. See JANSENISM. 
In effect, the writings of Alvarez and Lemos, who were ap- 
pointed by their order to lay down and defend before the holy 
ſee the dogmata of their ſchool, have ſince been reputed the 
rule of pure Thomiſm. 
The modern ſchool has abandoned many of the ancient Tho- 
#:i/ts, whoſe ſentiments and expreſſions appeared to Alvarez and 
Lemos too hard; and the new Thomi/?s, who paſs the bounds 
marked by theſe two doors, cannot give their opinions for 
the ſentiments of the ſchool of St. Thomas, which the pope 
has forbid being cenſured. 
The Thomiſm allowed, is that of Alvarez and Lemos : thoſe 


two authors diſtinguiſh four clafles of Thomifts ; the firſt, | 


which they reject, deſtroys or takes away liberty; the ſecond 
and third do not differ from Molina. See MoLinisTs, 
The laſt, which Alvarez embraces, admits a phyſical premo- 
tion, or predetermination, which is a complement of the ac- 
tive power, whereby it paſſes from the firſt act to the ſecond; 
that is, from complete and next power to action. See PRE- 
DETERMINATION, 

This premotion they hold is offered in ſufficient grace: ſuffi- 
cient grace is given to all men; and they have a complete, in- 
dependent, next power not to act, and even to reject the moſt 
efficacious grace. See SUFFICIENT, and GRACE, 

THOMISTS, a ſect of ſchool divines, who maintain Tho- 
miſm. See SCHOOL, and THoMISM. 8 
The avowed antagoniſts of the Thamiſis are the Scotiſts. See 
SCOTIST. 

THOMITES. See the article THoM aNs. 

THORACIC, THoRacicus, in anatomy, an epithet given 
to two branches of the axillary artery, on account of their 
conveying the blood into ſome parts of the thorax, See 
THORAX. | 
The thoracic arteries are diſtinguiſhed into pper and wer. | 
There are likewiſe thoracic veins, an upper and under, for the 
reconveyance of the blood from the thorax to the axillary 
vein. AXILLARY, 

TrnoRacic Dudt, Ductus TrHoRAcicus, or Chyliferus, is a 
little canal ariſing from, or rather a continuation of, the exit 
or mouth of the receptaculum chyli. See RECEPTACLE. 
It mounts all along the thorax, whence it takes its name, and 
ends in the left ſubclavian vein. It is ſometimes called Pec- 
quet's duct, or duttus Pecquetianus, from M. Pecquet, ſuppo- 
ſed to be the firſt diſcoverer thereof. | 
Indeed the thoracic duct, Dr. Wharton aſſures us, was obſerved 
by Barthol. Euſtachio in 1563 but its uſe, and communication 
with the receptaculum chyli was unknown, And hence it is | 

that Pecquet, a phyſician of Dieppe, is commonly held to have 
Hrſt diſcovered it, in 1651; whence its denomination ductus 
Pecquetianus tho? the deſcription he gives of its inſertion is 
faulty.,—Van Horne confounds it with the receptaculum, or, 
as he calls it, _—_ chyli. | 
In its progreſs through the thorax it is furniſhed with a proper 
integument from the pleura, befides the membrane it has in 
common with the receptaculum : at about one third of its way 
it divaricates, but ſoon unites again, | 


x 


** 


Dr. Drake obſerves, that it has valves in different places of its 


tract ; Euſtachio ſays glands. Its uſe is to carry the chyle and 
lympha from the receptaculum into the ſubclavian, by which | 
it is forwarded to the cava, and thence to the heart. See 
CHYLE. | 

THORAX, * onraz, in anatomy, that part of the human 
body which forms the capacity of the breaſt, and wherein are 
included the heart and lungs.—See Tab. Anat, (Ofteol.) fig. 3. | 

*, 1% 1.3. fg. 7. n. 15. 15. See alſo Bopy. 
* It has its name from the Greek $opev, /alire, to lap; by rea- 
ſon of the continual throbbing motion of the heart, which is 


contained therein. Galen calls it cithara, and ſays it contains 
the parts that excite to love. | 


THR 


The thorax is alſo called the ſecond or middle venter 


ly the che/t. See VENTER. » 0d pro. 


t is bounded a-top by the clavicles, and at botto 
tilago xiphoides, and the diaphragm.—lts fore-part i 
the fernum, or breaſt-bone ; its ſide- parts, the c N 
its hind- parts are the ſpina dorſi, and its vertebiæ n 
late. See RI BS, STERNUM, Oe. 0 the 
Beſide the heart and lungs, the thorax likewiſe 
aſcending cava, the aorta, the pulmonary vein 
the trachea, œſophagus, &c. 
It is lined within- ſide with a membrane called the pleura 
divided in the middle by another called the mediaſlinum. . 
PLEURA, and MEDIASTINUM. 
THOROUGH-Baſfſs, in muſic, is that which cont 
through the compolition, See Bass. - 
THOUGHT, Sentiment, a general name for all the id 
conſequent on the operations of the mind, and even for the 
operations themſelves. See "THINKING, 
As in the idea of thought there is nothing included of wi; 
we include in the idea of an extended ſubſtance ; and — 
whatever belongs to body, may be denied to belong to thy, "5 
we may conclude that thought is not a mode of extended fub- 
ſtance, it being the nature of a mode not to be conceived, jr 
the thing whereof it is the mode be denied. Hence we ine; 
that thought not being a mode of extended ſubſtance, muſt be 
the attribute of ſome other ſubſtance very different, gte 
Mops. 
F. Malebranche, with the ſpirit of a Carteſian, denies that x 
man who thinks ſeriouſly on the matter, can doubt but the 
eſſence of the mind conſiſts altogether in thought, as that of 
matter does in Extenſion ; and that according to the Various 
modifications of thought, the mind ſometimes wills, ſometimes 
imagines, &c. as, according to the various modifications of ex- 
tenſion, matter is ſometimes water, ſometimes wood, fire, 6, 
By the way, by thought he does not mean the particular modi- 
fications of the ſoul, i. e. ſuch or ſuch a thought, but though, 
or thinking in the general, conſidered as capable of all kinds 
of modifications or ideas: as by extenſion he does not mean 
ſuch or ſuch an extenſion, as a ſquare, oval, or the like, but 
extenſion in the abſtract, conſidered as ſuſceptible of all kinds 
of modifications or figures. | 
He adds, that he takes it to be impoſſible to conceive a mind 
which does not think, though it be eaſy to conceive one which 
does not feel, or imagine, or will; in like manner as it is im- 
poſſible to conceive a matter which is not extended, though it 
be eaſy to conceive one that is neither earth, nor metal; nor 
ſquare, nor round ; nor that is even in motion, 


m by the Car. 


COntaing the 
and artery, 


inues quite 


Hence it may be concluded, that as it is poſſible there may be 


matter which is neither earth, nor metal; nor ſquare, nor 
round; nor even in motion: it is alſo poſſible, that a mind 
may neither perceive heat nor cold; nor joy nor grief; nor 
imagine any thing, nor will any thing; fo that theſe modifi- 
cations are not eſſential to it. Thinking alone, therefore, is 
the eſſence of the mind, as extenſion alone is the eſſence of 
matter. See EssEN CE, EXTENSION, WI LL, &c. 
But this doctrine no longer paſſes among us. The followers 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, and the new philoſophy, deny extenſion 
to be the eſſence of matter (ſee MATTER) and the follow- 


ers of Mr. Locke deny thought to be the eſſence of the mind. 


See SOUL, 
THOUSAND. See the article NUMERAT10N. 
THOUSAND years reign. See the articles M1LLENNIUM, and 
MILLENNARIES. | 
THRASHING, or THRESHING, in agriculture, the act of 
beating the corn out of the ears. See CORN. 
Thraſhing is performed two ways; or rather there are two ways 
of ſeparating corn from the ear—the firſt by beating it with 2 
fail, which is properly what we call thraſhing. ; 
Some authors will not by any means we ſhould call this by the 
Roman name tritura, or trituratio, but flagellatio, of Hagel. 
lum, a ſcourge, or flail. 
The other manner, till practiſed in ſeveral countries, as We 
are informed by Liger, is to make mules or horſes trample on 
it backwards and forwards.— This is properly what the an- 
cients called tritura and trituratio. 
But they alſo uſed oxen therein ; witneſs the Hebrews, who 
ſometimes yoaked four oxen together for this purpoſe. _ 10 
Another way was with a kind of ledge made of boards Join 
together, and loaden with ſtones or iron, upon which a man 
was mounted, and the whole drawn over the corn by horſes: 
this inſtrument was called traba, or tribula. . 
It is a rule among huſbandmen, that the ſeaſon for rab, 
is when the corn has ſweated in the heap, or mow. * 
THRAVE, or THREAYE of corn, in moſt parts of Eng rh 
is twenty-four ſheaves, or four ſhocks of ſix ſheaves to 3 
ſhock though in ſome counties they only reckon te 
ſhocks to the thrave. | thn of 
King Athelſtan, anno 923, gave by charter to St. Jo 1 
Beverly, four thraves of corn for every plough-land in 
eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire, 2 
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Ya fou ne ls 2 
Ita plough of eſt-riding. 
Akan boys derte of thoſe threads uſually 
br nd in the middle of flowers; as in the lilly, tulip, roſe, &c. 
There are two kinds: thoſe which ſupport apices, are parti- 
cularly called flamina 3; and thoſe which have none ſimply 
threads, See STAMINA. 


GoLD. 
| AD a 
on Tuazab, See the ee VIRGIN. 
TuszApr Marble, MARBLE. 


the article THRAVE. 

THRE AY nid hoof, an inſtrument conſiſting of three 
wooden legs, made with joints, ſo as to ſhut all together, 
and to take off in the middle, for the better carriage; and 
uſually having on its top a ball and ſocket : its uſe is to ſup- 
port and adjuſt inſtruments for aſtronomy, ſurveying, &c. 
See BALL and SOCKET. c 

THREE Chapters, Gy het . 

Compaſſes of THREE Las & ges the articles Gs. 

Ombre by THREE, * . 

Rule of THREE, | oo p 

THRENGI, or THRENGESs, in our ancient cultoms, à de. 
nomination given to vaſſals, but not of the loweſt degree of 
thoſe who held lands of the chief lord: otherwiſe called dren- 
gi, and drenches. * See DnEncHes. 

* Ouia vero non erant adbuc tempore regis Willielmi milites in An- 
glia, ſed threnges ; præcipit rex ut de ei milites fierent ad defen- 
Jendam terram : fecit autem Lanfrancus threngos ſus milites, &c. 
Somn. Gavelk. | 

The name was impoſed by the conqueror : for when one Ed- 
ward Sharnbourn of Norfolk, and others, were ejected out of 
their lands, they complained to the conqueror; inſiſting, that 
they were always on his fide, and never oppoſed him ; which, 
upon inquiry, he found to be true; and therefore he com- 
manded that every one ſhould be reſtored to their lands, and 
for ever after be called drenches, or threnges. Spelm. du Cang. 

THRENODY, TuRENODIA, a mournful, or funeral ſong. 
See AL 1 — 2h 5 | 

RIH , : TRIHING. 

THRINIU N c, {Se the artides . Tuniwi n- C 

THROAT, the anterior part of an animal between the head 
and the ſhoulders, wherein is the gullet. See NECK. 
Phyſicians include under the word throat, all that hollow or 
cavity which may be ſeen when the mouth is wide open. See 
Eso HAG us, and MouTH. 5 
It is ſometimes alſo called :/?hmus, by reaſon it is narrow, and 
bears ſome reſemblance to thoſe ſtreights called by the geogra- 
phers iſthmi. See FAUCES, 


* 


THROAT, in architecture, fortification, Ic. See Gor GE, and | 


r 
THRONE, oo ox, a royal ſeat, or chair of ſtate, enriched 
with ornaments of architecture and ſculpture, made of ſome 


*I matter, raiſed one or more ſteps, and covered with a 
ind of canopy. 


Such are the thrones in the rooms of audience of kings, and 
other ſoveraigns. | 
THROW the Glove, 


f GLoves, 2 
THROWED $4, L See the articles J irg. 


THROWS of Hemen, the pains of child-birth. See DELI- 
VERY, c. 


THROWSTER, one who prepares raw ſilk for the weaver ; 
by cleanſing, and twiſting it. See SI K. 


THUMMIM, in the ſcripture learning, See UxIM and 
TruMMIn, | | g 


THUNDER, a noiſe in the loweſt region of the air, excited 


by a ſudden kindling of ſulphurous exhalations. See Arx, 
ATMOSPHERE, ExhALAT ION, e. | | 


Seneca, Rohault, and other authors, both ancient and mo- 


dern, account for thunder, by ſuppoſing two clouds impending 
over one another, the upper and rarer whereof becoming 
condenſed by a freſh acceſſion of air ruled thither by warmth 
irom the lower parts of the atmoſphere, or driven upon it by 


the wind; immediately falls forcibly. | 
and denſer Y falls forcibly. down upon the lower, 


the two be 
two clouds 


of the upper cloud to cloſe tight upon the under: thus a great 

233 ot alr is Cod, which at length eſcaping through 
ing irregu t nol 

ty call — 4 Se C 100 „ e 8 5 

5 this only reaches to the phænomena of thunder heard 

without lightening; and, in effect, we have now a better ſo- 


lution : thunder is not occaſioned . falling of clouds, but 


by the kindling of ſulphurous exhalatio 
ner as the noiſe of aurum fulminans. 


F 


cloud: by which fall, the air interpoſed between 
ing compreſſed, that next the extremities of the 


f al here are ſulphurous exhalations, fays Sir Trac Newton, | 
h is dry; there 
ſometimes taking 


ns 2 aſcending intd the air when the cart 
1 ey ferment with the nitrous acids, and 
re, generate thunder, lightening, &c. 
at, beſide the vapours raiſed from water, Nc. there are alſo 


exhalations carried off from ſuldhur. bi 121 
S.. f ulphur, bitumen, volatile ſalts, 
Vo Tr * all „ quantity of ſulphurous and bi- 


is ſqueezed out, and lea ves room for the extremity 


ns, in the ſame man- 


tuminous matter all over the ſurface of the earth, and the vo- 
latile ſalts of plants and animals, afford ſuch an ample ſtock 
thereof, that it is no wonder the air ſhould be filled with ſuch 
particles, raiſed higher or lower, according to their greater ot 
leſs degree of ſubtility and activity; and more copiouſly ſpread 
in this or that quarter, according to the direCtion of the winds, 
Ge. See SULPHUR, 

Now, the effects of thunder are ſo like thoſe of fired gun- 
powder, that Dr. Wallis thinks we need not ſcruple to aſcribe 
them to the ſame cauſe : but the principal ingredients in gun- 
powder we know are nitre and ſulphur : charcoal only ſerving 
to keep the parts ſeparate, for the better kindling, See Ni- 
TRE, and GUNPOWDER, 

Hence, if we conceive in the air a convenient mixture of ni- 
trous and ſulphurous particles, from the ſources above-men- 
tioned ; and thoſe, by any cauſe, to be ſet on fire; ſuch ex- 
ploſion may well follow, and with ſuch noiſe and light the two 
phznomena of thunder, as in the firing of gunpowder : and 
being once kindled, it will run from place to place, this way 
or that, as the exhalations happen to lead it ; much as is found 
in a train of gunpowder, 


This exploſion, if high in the air, and remote from us, will 


do no miſchief ; but if near us, may deſtroy trees, animals, 


Oc. as gunpowder would do in the like circumſtances. 


This nearneſs or farneſs may be eſtimated by the interval of 
time between the flaſh, and the noiſe. Dr. Wallis obſerves, 
that ordinarily the difference between the two is about ſeven 
ſeconds ; which, at the rate of 1142 feet in a ſecond of time, 
gives the diſtance about a mile and half: but ſometimes it 
comes in a ſecond or two, which argues the exploſion very 
near us, and even among us. And in ſuch caſes, the reverend 
doctor aſſures us, he has more than once foretold the miſchiefs 
that befell. 

Upon the whole, that there is in lightening a ſulphurous va- 
pour, appears from the ſulphur which attends it, and from 
the ſultry heat in the air which uſually precedes it ; and that 
there is a nitrous vapour along with it, the ſame author con- 
cludes hence, that we know of no other body ſo liable to a 
ſudden and violent exploſion. And as to the kindling of theſe 
materials, we know that a mixture of ſulphur and fteel filings, 
with a little water, will break forth into actual lame. No- 
thing therefore is wanting to the exploſion, but ſome chaly- 
beat, or vitriolic vapour; and among the various effluvia from 
the earth, the doctor does not doubt, but there muſt be ſome 
of that: but what he leaves as a probability, we can produce 
a kind of proof of, | 
In hiſtory we meet with inſtances of its raining iron in Italy, 
and iron ſtones in Germany: Jul. Scaliger tells us, he had by 
him a piece of iron rained in Savoy, Cardan reports 1200 
ſtones to have fallen from heaven, ſome of them weighing 30, 
ſome 40, and one an hundred and twenty pound, all very 
hard, and of the colour of iron. 

The matter of fact is ſo well atteſted, that Dr. Lifter, in the 
Philoſophical Tran actions, builds a whole theory of thunder and 
lightening on it ; maintaining, that they both owe their mat- 
ter to the breath or exhalation of pyrites. See PyRITEs. 


That rattling in the noiſe of thunder, which makes it ſeem as 


if it paſſed through arches, or were broken variouſly, is doubt- 
leſs owing to the ſound being excited among clouds hanging 
over one another, and the agitated air paſſing between them. 


THUNDER-BOLT.—lIf what we call lightening, act with 


extraordinary violence, and break or ſhatter any thing, it is 

called a thunder-bolt ; which the vulgar, to fit it for ſuch ef- 

fects, ſuppoſe to be a hard body, and even a ſtone. 

But that we need not have recourſe to a hard ſolid body to ac- 

count for the effects commonly attributed to the zhunder-belt, 

will be evident to any one, who conſiders thoſe of pulvis ful- 
minans, and of gunpowder, See FULMIN ANS. 


— 


The phænomena of the thunder - bolt are, that it oftener ſtrikes 


on high places than on low: that it frequently burns people's 
cloaths, without toùching their bodies: that it ſometimes 
breaks their bones, without hurting their fleſh, or their cloaths ; 
that it has even melted the ſword without injuring the ſcab- 


* bard, Sc. hi 
The firſt is eafily accounted for, from the ordinary height of 
the clouds, out of which the lightening darts: as to the reſt, 


ſince exhalations may be very different from one another; 
ſome, 2. gr. coming neareſt the nature of ſulphur, an onl 
yield a very flight lambent flame, which will only affect ſuc 
things as take fire the ſooneſt; and others, on the contrary, 
ſo ſubtile and penetrating, as to come near the nature of vo- 


latile falts or aqua fortis, which ſpare ſoft bodies, and ſpend 


their whole force on hard ones. | 


The chevalier de Louville, of the French academy of ſciences, 
accounts for ſome of the effects of thunder upon a new prin- 
ciple: as to killing of animals, without burning or wounding 
them, it is naturally enough aſcribed to the ſulphur, Which 
falling near enough the perſon, the fumes thereof ſtop his re- 
ſpiration. As to trees, buildings, &c. ſplit or beaten down, 


there muſt be another cauſe. M. de Louville, therefore, ſup- 
. poſes, that when the thunder is ſo high, its flame is diſſipated 


before it arrive at the earth: and that the air being violently 
12 L | driven 
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driven along by the impetuous motion of the flame, and of 
conſequence exceedingly condenſed, becomes as it were a hard 
body, capable of producing terrible effects. 
Places ftruck with thunder-bolts, were held ſacred among the 
ancients. Nigidius has a curious treatiſe on the thunder-bolt.— 
Marcilius Ficinus, and ſome others, maintain, that coral diſ- 
ſipates panic fears, and keeps off thunder-bolts and hail : For- 
tunat. Licetus has endeavoured to account for it phyſically. 
F. le Brun proves very eaſily, that thoſe philoſophers are miſ- 
taken. 
On medals, the thunder-bolt is ſometimes found to accompany 
the emperors heads; as that of Auguſtus. In which caſe, it 
is a mark of ſoveraignty, and of a power equal with the gods, 
Appian informs us, that the thunder-bolt was the principal di- 
vinity of Seleucia; adding, that it was adored, even in his 
time, with various hymns and ceremonies. See Gop. 
THUNDERING Legion, Legio Fulminans, was a legion in 
the Roman army, conſiſting of Chriſtian ſoldiers, who in the 
expedition of the emperor Marcus Aurelius againſt the Sar- 
matæ, Quadi, and Marcomanni, ſaved the whole army, then 
ready to periſh of thirſt, by procuring, with their prayers, a 
very plentiful ſhower thereon ; and, at the ſame time, a fu- 
rious hail, mixed with lightening and thunder-bolts, on the 
enemy. See LEGION, 
This is the account commonly given by eccleſiaſtical hiſtori- 
ans: and the whole hiſtory is engraven in baſs-relievo's, on the 
Antonine column. And hence aroſe the denomination thun- 
derers : though ſome ſay, that the legion thoſe Chriſtians were 
of, was called the thundering legion before. 
THURSDAY, the fifth day of the Chriſtians week, but the 
ſixth of that of the Jews. See Day, and WEEK. 
Holy THuRsDAY, 7 See A pi 
Maunday THURSDAY, Maunpay Thurſday. 
THUS. See the articles Inc EnsE, and FRANKINCENSE. 
THYMUS, orMos, in anatomy, a conglobate gland, ſituated 
in the upper part of the thorax, under the claviculæ, where 
the cava and aorta divide into the ſubclavian branches, See 
GLAND. 
The thymus is that part which in a breaſt of veal we call the 
ſweet- bread.— This gland is big in infants, but as they grow 
in age, it becomes leſs; its arteries and veins are branches of 
the carotides and jugulars. It has nerves from the par vagum, 
and its lymphatic veſſels diſcharge themſelves into the ductus 
thoracicus, 
The learned Dr. Tyſon ſuppoſes the uſe of this gland to be for 
a diverticulum to the chyle in the thoracic duct of a foetus, 
whoſe ſtomach being always full of the liquor in which it 
ſwims, mult keep the thoracic duct diſtended with chyle; be- 
cauſe the blood which the fœtus receives from the mother, fills 
the veins, and hinders the free entrance of the chyle into the 
ſubclavian veins. See FOE Tus. 
Mr. Cheſelden obſerves, that where the thymus in men is very 
ſmall, the thyroid glands increaſe proportionably; but in ſuch 
brutes as have fallen under his obſervation, it is juſt the con- 
trary: from which he is inclined to believe that they belong 
to the ſame lymphatics, and that either of them increaſing as 
much as both ought to do, if both increaſed, anſwers the ſame 
end as if both did; and that the reaſon why the thymus increaſes 
rather than the thyroid glands in brutes, is, becauſe the ſhape 
of their thorax affords convenient room for it to lodge in; 
and that in men, the reaſon why the thyroid glands increaſe 
ſo much, is, becauſe there is no room in that part of the tho- 
rax where the thymus is ſeated, for a large gland to be lodged. 
THyMus, in medicine, is uſed for a kind of wart, growing on 
the natural parts, the fundament, and ſeveral other places of 
the body, with cloven aſperities like thoſe of the herb thyme, 
whence its name. See WART, and WEN. 1 
The ordinary method of curing a thymus, is by ligature and 
deficcative lotions, or by cauſtics; and if large, by inciſion ; 
taking care firſt to ſecure the greater veſſels by tying them. 
THYROARYT ANOIDEUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, 
ſituate under the cartilago thyroides ; from the fore and back 
part of which it ariſes with a very broad head, and terminates 
in the arytænoides, which it conſtringes, and ſhuts the larynx. 
See ARY T &NOIDES. 
THYROIDEZ Clandulæ, THYROID Glands, are two glands 
of the larynx. See LARYNX. 
There are four pretty large glands, which ſerve to moiſt: : 
the larynx ; two above, and two below.—The two latter are 
called thyroidee ; fituate at the bottom of the larynx, aſide of 
the annular cartilage, and of the firſt ring of the trachea; 
one on each fide. | 
They are in form of little pears; their colour a little more 


reddiſh, their ſubſtance more ſolid, more viſcous, and reſem- 


bling more the fleſh of the muſcles, than the other glands. 


They receive nerves from the recurrents, arteries from the 


carotides; veins which paſs to the jugulars, and lymphatics, 
and diſcharge themſelves into the thoracic duct. 
Their uſe is to Eparate a viſcid moiſture, ſerving to line and 


lubricate the larynx, to facilitate the motion of its cartila- 


ges, to ſoften the acrimony of the ſaliva, and to ſweeten the 
voice, 


0 INT 


THYROIDES, * orrorlang, in anatomy, the firſt and] 
eſt of the five cartilages of the larynx; called alſo fealiſyn, 
See SCUTIFORM, CARTILAGE, LARYNxX, and 5 
THYROIDES. | 18 

* The word is formed from the Greek, gu-, 

618 , form. | 

In the middle is a prominence, called pomum adam; 
thyroides is uſually parted by a line running along its middle, 
whence ſome make two of it, though in reality it : 
that it is found double. 
It is near a ſquare, and at each angle is a proceſs; the ty 
uppermoſt are the longeſt, and tie it by means of 3 denon 
ligament to the os hyoides: the two lower, and ſhorter 2 
nect it to the ſecond cartilage, called cricoides. FO 

THYRSUS, orPEoF, in antiquity, the ſcepter which the an 
cient poets put in the hand of ruby and wherewith th . 
furniſh the Menades in their Bacchanalia, See Baccy,. 
NALIA, c. ; 


buckler, and 


18 ver 7 rare 


The thyrſus was originally a lance, or ſpear, wrapt up in vne 


leaves; wherewith Bacchus is faid to have armed himſelf, and 
His ſoldiers in his Indian wars, to amuſe and deceive.che un- 
practiſed Indians, and make them ſuſpect no hoſtilities. 
Hence it was afterwards borne in the feaſts and ſacrifices of 
that god; and as the fatvrs, who were Bacchus's ſoldiers, were 
ſuppoſed to have fought-with it, it became a cuſtom to repre. 
ſent them therewith. See SATYR, c. 

TIARA, * TIara, an ornament or habit, wherewith the an- 
cient Perſians covered their head ; and which the Armenians 
and kings of Pontus ſtill wear on medals; theſe laſt, becauſe 
deſcended from the Perſians, 

* Latin authors call it indifferently r:ara, and cidarit. 

Strabo ſays, the fiara was iu form of a tower; and the ſcho- 
liaſt on Ariſtophanes's comedy, Ax apres, act 1. ſcene 2. af. 
firms, that it was adorned with peacock's feathers. Some 
moderns, however, fancy the ſcholiaſt is here ſpe: king of the 
caſk which the ancient Perſians wore in war; rather than the 
habit which they wore on the head in the city; but they do 
not ſeem to have conſidered the paſſage in the poet, to which 
the ſcholiaſt refers: the matter there ſpoken of is peace, and 
embaſladors ſent to treat of peace, with habits of pomp and 
ceremony, Axfopa' yo, c. Theſe embaſſaders, theſe peacichs, 
all theſe things of pomp and oftentation, diſpleaſe me. By thiſe 
peacocks, ſays the ſcholiaſt, he means the tare, which among 
the Perſians are ornaments of the head, wherein are peacock's 
feathers, Cc. 

St. Jerom on Dan. chap. iv, defines the tiara a kind of cap, 
genus pilecli, wore by the Perſians and Chaldeans: and in an- 
other place, he adds, it is like Ulyſſes's cap.— The ancient 
ſcholiaſt on Juvenal, deſcribes it as a prieſt's cap, vhich de- 
ſcending over the cheeks, was tied under the chig which ?. 
grees very well with the form of that which we ſee Mithri- 
dates wear on medals.—Servius on Virgil, 1b, 8. neid. calls 
the tiara a Phrygian cap; and Statius, Daid, lib. 8. gives 
it the kings of Parthia, who, doubtleſs, borrowed it ſrom 
the Perſians. —Juſtin attributes the long garment and tiara of 
the Perſians, to Semiramis's diſguiſe ; whereby ſhe paſſed for 
Ninus. 127225 
The kings of Perſia alone had the right of wearing the tara 
ſtraight and erect: the prieſts, and great lords wore it depreſſed, 
or turned down on the fore- ſide. Xenophon in his Cyrapædid 
ſays, that the tara was ſometimes encompaſſed with the dia- 
dem, at leaſt in ceremonies; and had frequently the figure of 
a half moon embroidered on it: others are of opinion, that 
the diadem was in figure of a moon, and that it was hence the 
tiara was called lunata : laſtly, others think that the tara lt 
ſelf was ſometimes in form of. a half moon.—From what we 
have ſaid, it appears, that there were different forms of ta- 
ra's; and, in effect, Paſchalius, de coronis, diſtinguiſnes no 
leſs than five different kinds, dee DIADEM.  _ 

T1ARA is alſo the name of the N triple crown; anciently 
called regnum. See CRown, PoE, c. IL 
The tiara and keys are the badges of the papal dignity; the 
tiara of his civil rank, and the keys of his juriſdiction: for 
as ſoon as the pope is dead, his arms are repreſented wi 
tiara alone, without the keys. | 1 
The ancient tiara. was a round high cap. John XXIII. ö 
encompaſſed it with a crown. Boniface VIII. added a ſecon 
crown; and Benedict XII. a third. * . 

TIBIA, in anatomy, the bony part of the leg, between 
knee and the ankle. See Foor. a 
The tibia conſiſts of two bones, called facies, the one n. 
inſide the leg, called the fibula, or little focil, See Fl“ 1 
The other on the on Ae. by the 8 name 1404 
or the great focil. See the following article. 

T1814 "i i Auf the inner and bigger bone of the lg, calle 
alſo fecile majus.—$ee Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3» u. 225 
& fig. 7. n.26, 26. See allo the article BONE. , in ib 
The tibia is hard and firm, having. pretty large cavity 
middle, to contain the medulla. See MEDULLA, , 

It is almoſt triangular ; its fore, and ſharp edge being tp 


carik 


the fon: in its ung: extremity, it has two large 1045” 1 


with a ſoft and fine 
y 2 Min 


* : 


cartilage, from its figure, called e, 
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: in between the extremities of the two 
dle; Which mane pin at its edge; ſerving to facilitate 


— f den in the knee, like that in the articulation 
a 


Fe ee the two protuberances of the femur, or 


f . e production which is between the ſinus's 
25 255 rappers into the ſinus which divides theſe two 
9 of the femur. See F EM UR. , i Arai 

; knee, we bring the leg, in walking, in a ſtrait 

y bang _ d ithout this ar- 

i ard; which we could not have done w 
_ ons but like thoſe who have the misfortune to have a 
— „ we muſt have brought our foot about in a ſemi- 
A ping even upon a plain, but more evidently upon 
ene bi Il kneb, which 

rend, the tibia has a ſmall kneb, 

On rk yoke oF of the fibula; and on its fore-part, 
a little below the patella, it has another, into which the ten- 
Sons of the extenſors of the leg are inſerted. See FIBULA, 
Its lower extremity, which is much ſmaller than its upper, 
* 2 remarkable proceſs, which forms the inner ankle; and 
qe large ſinus, divided in the middle by a 3 

ae the nus receives the convex head of the ragalus, 
ao rotuberance is received into the ſinus, in the convex 
head of be ame bone. It has another ſhallow ſinus in the 
fide of its lower end, which receives the fibula. 
Mr. Cheſelden gives an inſtance of a boy of ſeven years of 
age, where both the epiphyſes at the upper end of the tibia, 
were ſo far ſeparated, that not more than half each tibia was 
joined to half the epiphyſis; which made his legs wholly uſe- 

6.— This had been occaſioned by the nurſe's holding him out 
to ſtool by the heels and back, when very young; which is 
among them (as he obſerves) too common a practice, 

TI SI Biceps. See the article BiCEPS. 
TIBIALIS, or TI BIxus, in anatomy, a name given to two 
muſcles of the leg; diſtinguiſhed by anticus, and poſticus, 
TiB1aL1s anticus ſprings from the exterior proceſs ot the tibia, 

and becoming gradually broad and fleſhy about the middle of 
the tibia, down the fore-part of which it runs, is contracted 
again into a ſlender, ſmooth tendon, which paſſes under the 
ligamentum annulare, and is partly inſerted into the os cunei- 
forme majus, and partly into the bone of the metatarſus, that 
ſupports the great toe. Its office is to draw the foot up. See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 72 I, u. 62. fig. 2. n. 44. | 
T1BIALIs pofticus is derive | 

from the ligament that binds them together; and runs with a 
ſmooth, ſtrong tendon through the ſinus on the inner malleo- 
lus, under the annular ligament, to the inſide of the os navi- 
culare,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. I. n. 69. fig. 2. n. 53. 


7. 1 43. 
5 bc 45 to draw the foot inwards: from the uſe ſailors 
make of it in failing, it is alſo called the nautrcus, 
TICHONIC Sy/tem, or Hypotheſis. See TYcnonic. 
TIDE, * the ſane with time, or ſeaſon. See TIME, Cc. 


The word is originally Saxon, rid, which fignifies the ſame. 


Shrove-T1DE, SHROVE., 
Twelfth-T1DE, e See the articles < "IWELF TH. 
N bitſun-TIDE, WI rSsVN-Tide. 


TIDES, two periodical motions of the waters of the ſea, called 
| alſo the flux and reflux, or ebb and flow, See SEA, FLUX, 
QOcxan, Ce. | 
When the motion of the water is againſt the wind, it is called 
a windward tide when wind and tide go the ſame way, lee- 
ward tidz—when it runs very ſtrong, it is a tide-gate. 
To tide it over, or up into any place, is to go in with the tide, 
either ebb or flood, as long as that laſts; then to ſtay at an- 
chor all the time of contrary tide; and thus to ſet in again 
with the return of the next tide. 


It is faid to flow: tide and half tide when the tide runs three 


hours in. the offing longer than it does by the ſhore : but, by 


longer, they do not mean more hours; but, that if it be big 
water aſhore at 12, it will not be ſo in the offing till three.— 


If it ebb and flow longer, they ſay it runs half tide and half 


arter. 


V hen the moon is in the firſt and third quarter, i. e. when 
ſhe is new and full, the tides are high and ſwift, and called 
ſpring tides—when the is in the ſecond and laſt quarter, the 


| 


rived from both bones of the tibia, and 


tides are lower and flower, and called neap tides, See SPRING, 


2 See alſo WIN DWARD, Sc. | 
henomena of the TiDEs.——The ſea is obſerved to flow, for 


certain hours, from ſouth towards north; in which motion, | 


or flux, which laſts about fix hours, the ſea gradually ſwells ; 
that entering the mouths of rivers, it drives back the river- 

waters towards their heads or ſprings. See RIVER, Ce. 

After a continual flux gg fix hours, the ſea ſeems to reſt for 

avout a quarter of an Bur; after which it begins to ebb or 


retire back again from north to ſouth, for ſix hours more: in | 


wile time, the water ſinking, the rivers reſume their natu- 
74 courſe, After a ſeeming pauſe of a quarter of an hour, the 
| r boxing to flow as before, and thus alternately, 
8 * does the ſea ebb twice a da „and flow as often; but not 
» — ſame hours thereof. The period of a flux and reflux is 
2 * 50 minutes; ſo that the tidas return later and later 
ay, by 50 minutes, or 4 of an hour, 5 minutes. 


TID 


Now, 12 hours 50 minutes is a lunar day; 7. 6. the moon 
paſſes the earth's meridian later and later each day by 50 mi- 
nutes. So that the ſea flows as often as the moon paſles the 
meridian, both the arch above, and that below the horizon ; 
and ebbs as often as ſhe paſſes the horizon, both the eaſtern 
and weſtern point thereof, See Moon, | 
This further agreement we obſerve between the moon and the 
ſea; that the zides, though conſtant, are not equal : but are 
greateſt, when the moon is in conjunction, or oppoſition to 
the ſun, and leaſt when in quadrature thereto. 

10 thoſe tides are the greateſt, which happen in the new 
and full moon, at the times of the equinoxes. 

Add, that the ſame things are obſerved throughout moſt of the 
coaſts of Europe; only that the tides are ſo much the leſs, and 
happen the later, as the coaſts are the more northerly. 

Theſe phænomena of the tides are admirably accounted for, 


from the principle of gravitation. All we require to their ſo- 


lution is, that the earth and moon, and every particle there- 
of, mutually gravitate towards each other ; the reaſonable- 
neſs of which aſſumption, ſee under the article GRAvITA- 
TION, 

Indeed the ſagacious Kepler, long ago, conjectured this to be 
the cauſe of the tides: If, ſays he, the earth ceaſed to at- 
tract its waters towards itſelf, all the water of the ocean 
„ would riſe and flow into the moon: the ſphere of the 
% moon's attraction extends to our earth, and draws up the 
„water.“ Thus thought Kepler, in his [ntrod. ad Theor. 
Mart, This ſurmiſe, for it was then no more, is now abun- 


dantly verified, in'the following theory, deduced by Dr. Hal- 
ley, from the Newtonian principles. 


Theory of the TIDES.— 1. As the ſurface of the earth and ſea is 


naturally globular; if we ſuppoſe the moon A (Tab. Geogra- 
phy, . 6.) perpendicularly over ſome part of the ſurface of 
the ſea, as E; it is evident the water E, which is now near- 
eſt the moon, will gravitate towards it more than any other 
part of the earth and ſea in the hemiſphere FE H. 

The water in E therefore muſt, by this means, be raiſed to- 
wards the moon; i. e. it will be lighter than uſual, and of 
conſequence will ſwell in K. 

For the ſame reaſon, the water jn G being the moſt remote 
from the moon, will gravitate leſs towards the ſame, than any 
other part of the earth or ſea in the hemiſphere FG H. 


The water here, therefore, muſt approach leſs towards the 


moon, than any other part of the globe; i. e. it muſt be rai- 


ſed the contrary way, as being lighter than uſual, and will 


therefore ſwell in G. | | | 
By this means, the ſurface of the ocean muſt neceſſarily form 
itſelf into a ſpheroidal, or oval figure, whoſe longer diameter is 
EG; its ſhorter FH. And thus, the moon ſhifting her po- 
ſition in her diurnal motion round the earth, this oval of wa- 
ter muſt ſhift with her; by which means are effected thoſe two 
floods and ebbs, obſervable every 25 hours. 

20. Since, in the conjunctions and oppoſitions of the ſun and 
moon, the gravitation of the water to the ſun conſpires with 
its gravitation towards the moon ; but in the quadratures, the 
water raiſed by the ſun is depreſſed by the moon: hence it is 
that the tides are greateſt in the ſyzygies, and leaſt in the qua- 
dratures, . | 

In effect, there are two 7:4es every natural day, from the ac- 
tion of the ſun, as there are in the lunar day from that of the 
moon; all governed by the ſame laws: only thoſe cauſed; by 
the ſun are much leſs than thoſe of the moon: becauſe though 
the ſun be ten thouſand times bigger than both the earth and 
moon, yet he is at ſo immenſe a diſtance, that the earth's ſe- 
mi-diameter bears no proportion thereto, | 


* 


Hence, the different tides depending on the particular actio 


of the ſun and moon are not diſtinguiſned, but confounded. 
The lunar ide is ſomewhat changed by the action of the ſun; 
and this change varies every day, by reaſon of the inequality 
between the natural and lunar day. See DA x. 

J*. Since the greateſt tides about the equinoxes (viz. thoſe 
happening in the ſyzygies) ariſe from the ſun and moon being 
in the equinoctial; and thoſe about the ſolſtices, from the ſun 


and moon being in the tropics; for this reaſon, thoſe greateſt 


tides about the equinoxes are greater than thoſe about the ſol- 
ſtices; fince the greater the circle is, wherein the waters move, 
the greater is their agitation, And if the moon ſtood ſtill in 


the pole, the ſwelling would become immoveable about the 


pole, and the higher water be fixed therein. 

4. Since the tides are ſomewhat changed by the libration of 
the waters, which uſe to retain a motion impreſſed on them 
for ſome time; for this reaſon, the higheſt tides are not pre- 


- ciſely in the very conjunction and oppoſition of the moon, but 


two or three t:des afterwards. ' _ 

5. Since the ſun is ſomewhat nearer the earth in winter than 
in ſummer; hence it is, that the greateſt equinoctial tides are 
obſerved to be a little before the vernal equinox, and a little 
after the autumnal one. | 


60. Since the greateſt of the two tides happening in every 
. diurnal revolution of the moon, is that wherein the moon is 


neareſt the zenith, or nadir: for this reaſon, while: the ſun is 
in the northern ſigns, the greater of the two diurnal tides in 
our climates, is that ariſing from the moon above r ; 

| | | | when 
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when the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns, the greateſt is that ari- 
fing from the moon below the horizon, 

7. Such would the tides regularly be, if the earth were co- 
yered with ſea very deep; but by reaſon of the ſhoalneſs of 
ſome places, and the narrowneſs of the ſtraits in others by 
which the tides are propagated, there ariſes a great diverſity in 
the effect, not to be accounted for, without an exact know- 
ledge of all the circumſtances of the places; as the poſition 
of the land, and the breadth and depth of the channels, Cc. 
For a very ſlow and imperceptible motion of the whole body 
of water, where it is (for example) two miles deep, will ſuf- 
fice to raiſe its ſurface 10 or 12 feet in a tide's-time 3 whereas 
if the ſame quantity of water were to be conveyed through a 


channel of 40 fathom deep, it would require a very great 


ſtream to effect it in ſo large inlets as are the channel of Eng- 
land and the German ocean; whence the tide is found to ſet 
ſtrongeſt in thoſe places where the ſea grows narroweſt, the 
ſame quantity of water being in that caſe to paſs through a 
ſmaller paſlage, | 

This is moſt evident in the ſtraits between Portland and C. de 
la Hogue in Normandy, where the tide runs like a ſluice; and 
would be yet more between Dover and Calais, if the tide 
coming round the iſland did not check it. 

And this force being once impreſſed upon the water, continues 
to carry it above the level of the ordinary height in the ocean, 
particularly where the water meets a direct obſtacle, as it does 
in St. Maloes; and where it enters into a long channel, which 
running far into the land, grows very ſtrait at its extremity, 
as it does at the Severn ſea at Chepſtow and Briſtol, 

This ſhoalneſs of the ſea, and the intercurrent continents, are 
the reaſons that in the open ocean high water is not at the time 
of the moon's appulſe to the meridian, but always ſome hours 
after it, as it is obſerved upon all the weſtern coaſt of Europe 
and Africa, from Ireland to the Cape of Good Hope ; in all 
which a ſouth-weſt moon makes high water, and the ſame is 
reported to hold in the weſt of America, | 
It would be endleſs to recount all the particular ſolutions, 
which are eaſy corollaries from this doctrine; as, why the lakes 
and ſeas, ſuch as the Caſpian ſea, and the Mediterranean ſea, 
the Black ſea and Baltick, have no ſenſible tides: for lakes 
having no communication: with the ocean, can neither in- 
creaſe nor diminiſh their water, whereby to riſe and fall; and 
ſeas that communicate by ſuch narrow inlets, and are of ſo 
immenſe an extent, cannot in a few hours time receive and 
empty water enough to raiſe or fink their ſurface any thing 
ſenſibly. 

To demonſtrate the excellency of this doctrine, the example 
of the tides in the port of Tunking in China, which are fo 
extraordinary, and different from all others we have yet heard 


of, may ſuffice. In this port there is but one flood and ebb in 


24 hours, and twice in each month, viz. when the moon is 
near the equinoctial, there is no t:de at all, but the water is 
ftagnant ; but with the moon's declination there begins a fide, 
which is greateſt when ſhe is in the tropical ſigns; only with 
this difference, that when the moon is to the northward of 
the equinoctial, it lows when ſhe is above the earth, and ebbs 
when ſhe is under, ſo as to make high water at moon- ſetting, 


and low water at moon-riling : but, on the contrary, the 


moon being to the ſouthward, makes high water at riſing, 
and low water at ſetting, it ebbing all the time ſhe is above 
the horizon. | 

The cauſe of this odd appearance is ſuggeſted by Sir Iſaac New - 
ton to ariſe from the concurrence of two tides, the one pro- 
pagated in ſix hours out of the great South-Sea along the coaſt 
of China, the other out of the Indian ſea from between the 
iſlands, in twelve hours, along the coaſt of Malacca and Cam- 
boya. The one of theſe tides being produced in north lati- 
tude, is, as hath been ſaid, greater, when the moon being to 
the north of the equator, is above the earth, and leſs when 
ſhe is under the earth. The other of them, which is propa- 
gated from the Indian ſea, being raiſed in ſouth latitude, is 
greater when the moon declining to the ſouth, is above the 
earth, and leſs when ſhe is under the earth: ſo that of theſe 
tides, alternately greater and leſſer, there come always ſucceſ- 
ſively two of the greater and two of the leſſer together every 
day, and the high water falls always between the arrival of the 
two greater floods, and the low water between the times of the 


arrival of the two leſſer floods: and the moon coming to the 


equinoctial, and the alternate floods becoming equal, the ide 
ceaſes, and the water ſtagnates; but when ſhe has paſſed to the 
other fide of the equator, thoſe floods which in the former 
order were the leaſt, now becoming the greateſt, that which 
before was the time of the high water, now becomes the low 
water, and the converſe : ſo that the whole appearance of theſe 
ſtrange t:des is,- without any forcing, naturally deduced from 
theſe principles, and is a great argument for the certainty of 
the whole theory. 


TIDE-waiTERs, or TIDE-MEN, certain officers belonging 


to the cuſtom-houſe, appointed to watch or attend on ſhips 
coming-from abroad, to ſee that nothing be landed till the 
cuſtoms be paid. See CusTom, Oe. 

They are thus called, becauſe they go aboard the ſhips at their 


arrival in the mouth of the Thames, and come up with the 


tide. 


TIM 


TIERCE, or Trix cz, a meaſure of liquid things 
oil, Cc. containing the third part of a pipe, or 4. 
See MRASURE, GALLON, Ec. 
2 in muſic. 5 article THIRD. 
IERCE, in gaming, a ſequence of three car | 
colour. See SE e 1. ® of the lame 
TIERE, in fencing. See the article Gu Axpo. 
TiERCE Order. See the article THIRD Order. 
TIERCE point. See the article THIRD point. 
TIERCED, TIERCE“, in heraldry, denotes the ſhield to be dj 
* by any of the partition lines, party, coupy, trncky © 
tailly, into three equal parts, of different col : 
See Wire Ms wars ot metal, 
If the chief and baſe be of the ſame colour when divided 
feſſe, they blazon it by expreſſing the colour, and mentio bn 
the feſſe; otherwiſe, they ſay it is tierce in ſeſi, and me an 
each of the colours; or fiercł in pale, if ſo divided in * 
TIERCELET. See the article TAS SEL. _ 
TIGE, in architecture, a French term for the ſhaft or vg f 
a column, comprehended between the aſtragal and the 1 
See Fus r, and Col uu. 295 
TIGHT. See the article TITE. | 
£2 | vu "x = article TYLE, 
T „or I TLLAR, in huſbandry, a little 
_— grow till = be fellable. See Pn r 
ILLER of a ſhip, is a ſtrong piece of wood fa 
rudder ; called alſo the heli 0 Tab. Ship. N 
See alſo the article RuD DER. 1 5 
The name is chiefly given to that which ſerves for a helm in ⁊ 
boat, and which in a ſhip would be called the helm. See HEIN 
TILLING, TiLLa6s, in gardening and agriculture, 3 
moving or ſtirring of the ground with the plough, or ſpade; 
which being performed on the ſurface, enters to a certain 
depth, and makes the lower and upper parts change place: by 
which means the goodneſs of the earth is kept from being ſpent 
in feeding ill plants, See PLouGHiING, Ce. 
The rule, as to gardening in general, is, that hot and 
earth ſhould be filled in ſummer, either a little before, or 
while it rains, or ſoon after ; and that neither too often, nor 
too deep: in hot weather it is not to be performed, unleſs wa- 
tered ſoon after; but for moiſt, cold and ſtrong earth, it muſt 
never be filled in time of rain, but rather in the greateſt heats, 
As to arable lands, that which is clayey, ſtiff, cold, and moiſt, 
is generally thrice filled; in ſpring, ſummer, and at ſeed-time 
for wheat; and four times for barley, 
Theſe repeated ploughings or fallowings are very advantageous 
to the ſoil, both as they deſtroy weeds, and as the ground is 
hereby laid in ridges, which prevents its being over-drenched 
in wet ſeaſons, ſaves it much from blights and bleak weather, 
and makes the land lighter, and fitter for the ſeed to take root 
in, and to imbibe the nitrous dews and influences of the air, 
&c. See VEGETA TION, 
TILT. See JusT, TuRknamenT, CARRovusal, QUa- 
DRIL, &c, | | 
TILT-Boar, a boat covered with a tilt, i. e. a cloth, or tar- 
pawling, ſuſtained by bails or hoops over the ſtern, for the 
ſheltering of paſſengers.—Such is that which carries paſſengers 
between London and Graveſend. See Boar. 
TIMAR, a tract or portion of land which the Grand Signior 
grants to à perſon on condition of ſerving him in war, on 
horſeback. | f ; 
Some define the fimar a portion of land aſſigned to a ſpahi, ot 
other perſon fit to ſerve on horſeback, to enjoy during life for 
his ſubſiſtence. | | 
Meninſki deſcribes it as a ſtipend or revenue granted to old 
ſoldiers who have deſerved well, in lands, and poſſeſſions 0! 
caſtles, towns, villages, fields, or in tithes, and other fruit 
and incomes; ſometimes with the prefecture, juriſdiction, ot 
ſigniory of the ſaid places. See BENEFICE, &c. ' 
The timar is a kind of fief granted for life. See F gx,—The 
whole Ottoman empire is divided into ſangiackies, or banne- 
ries, under which all ſuch as hold ttmars, who are called 7. 
mariots, are bound to liſt themſelves when ſummoned upon 
any expedition, See T1MARIOT, . 
Timars may be reſigned as benefices among us, only obtain 
ing the conſent of the beglerbey, or governor of the province. 
Alndeed, for timars of above 20000 aſpers per annum, 
zaim, the grand vizir alone grants diſpenſations. = 
TIMARIOTS, thoſe who enjoy lands on the footing aue 
nure of timars. See T1MAR. E ee hi 
The timariets are obliged to ſerve in war perſonally, Wi" 
many men and horſes for ſervice as their timary 6 
mate made thereof, contains times 2500 aſpers, ot 2 Ne 
pounds ſterling ; and to maintain them conſtantly 3 10 
and armed after their manner, to be ready to o__ bs 
hours when commanded, and that on pain of death; 
not even ſickneſs itſelf, being allowed to excuſe them. = 
Beſides this ſervice, they likewiſe' pay an acknowledgme * 
one tenth of their revenue. If they have any children hb 
to bear arms, and fit for the ſervice after their deceaſe, 
defect thereof, if they have any. relations. that have the 
intereſt, the timar is uſed to be continued to them on 


as wine 
or 42 gallons 


conditions; otherwiſe it is transferred to others. f 
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If the revenue thus held of the grand ſignior exceed 15000 | 


ſterling, they who hold it are not called 
_— 30 a or — have the adminiſtration 
7 in the place, under the ſangiac of the province. 
Tiz timariots have different appointments, from 4 or 5000 
ſpers, equal to about 12 pounds ſterling, to 20000 aſpers: 
3 leſs their timar exceed 8000 aſpers, they are never obli- 
— arch, except when the grand ſignior goes to the army 
: 8 en on which occaſion none are exempted. 
The origin of the timariots is referred to the firſt ſultans, who 
bein maſters of the fiefs or lands of the empite, erected them 
n cs or commanderies, to reward the ſervices of their 
mg el ſoldiers; and eſpecially to raiſe and keep on foot a 
_—_— of troops without diſburſing any money. = 
But it was Soliman II. that firſt eſtabliſhed the order and diſci- 
line among theſe barons, or knights of the empire * 5 
his order it Was _ the number of horſemen each {hou 
intai ated. 
body ha * been not only exceedingly powerful, but 
great and illuſtrious throughout all the empire; but avarice, 
the ordinary fault of the orientals, has occaſioned their declen- 
ears. ; ; 
N and governors of provinces manage their mat- 
ters ſo at court, that timars, even out of their juriſdiction, 
pro given to their domeſtics, or to ſuch as will give the moſt 
them. : 
There = two kinds of timariots, the one appointed by the 
Porte, the other by the viceroy of the country; but the reve- 
nues of both are leſs than thoſe of the zaims, and their equi- 
page and tents leſs in proportion. See ZAIM, 
Thoſe who have their patents from the court, have from 5 or 
6000 aſpers, to 19999 aſpers per annum; if they have one 
aſper more, they become zaims. Thoſe who receive their 
patents from the viceroys, have from 3 to 6000 aſpers per 
Tha cavalry is better diſciplined than that properly called the 
ſpabis, though the ſpahis be the neateſt, and briſxeſt. Theſe 
laſt only fight in plattoons; whereas the zaims and timariots 
are divided into regiments, and commanded by colonels, un- 
der the direction of baſhaws.—The baſhaw of Aleppo, when 
in the army, is colonel general of this militia, 
TIMBER, includes all kinds of felled and ſeaſoned woods, 
uſed in the ſeveral parts of building; as carpentry, joinery, 
turnery, Fc. See Woop, and BUILDING. 
The kinds of TIMBER are numerous: we ſhall only mention 
ſome of the moſt uſual, from Evelyn's Sylva, &c.—as, 
1*. Oak, the uſes whereof need no enumerating : to endure 
all ſeaſons and weathers, there is no wood like it ; hence its 
uſe in pales, ſhingles, poſts, rails, boards, &c. For water- 
works it is ſecond to none; and where it lies expoſed both to 
air and water, there is none equal to it. 
2% Elm: this felled between November and February, is all 
ſpine or heart, and no ſap, and is of ſingular uſe in places 
where it is always wet, or dry; its toughneſs likewiſe makes 
it of uſe to wheel-wrights, mill-wrights, &c. nor muſt it be 
omitted, that its not being liable to break and fly in chips, 
makes it fit for dreſſers and planks to chop on. 
J. Beech: its chief uſe is in turnery, joinery, upholſtery, and 
the like, as being of a clean, white, fine grain, not apt to 
bend, nor lit; yet is it ſometimes, eſpecially of late, uſed 
for 8 timber, and if it lie conſtantly wet, is judged to 
out- laſt oak. | | 
4. Aſh: its uſe is almoſt univerſal; it is good for building, 
or other occaſions where it may lie dry ; it ſerves the carpen- 
ter, cooper, turner, plough-wright, wheel-wright, gardener ; 
as alſo at ſea for oars, hand- ſpikes, c. 
5*. Fir, commonly known by the name of deal, is of late 
much uſed in building, eſpecially within doors, for ſtairs, 
floors, wainſcot, and moſt works of ornament. 
6%. Walnut-tree is of univerſal uſe, excepting for the out- 
ſides of buildings ; none better for the joiners uſe, it being of 
o more curious brown colour than beech, and leſs ſubject to 
orms. 


75. Cheſnut- tree, next to oak, is the timber moſt ſought for by 
Joyners and carpenters: it is very laſting, 

80, Service-tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a delicate grain, 
and fit for curioſities: it alſo yields beams of conſiderable big- 
neſs for building, 

9˙. Poplar, abel, and aſpen, differing very little from one an- 
other, are much uſed of late inſtead of fir : they look as well, 
and are tougher and harder. hg 

wt Alder, much uſed for ſewers or pipes to convey water : 
by en always wet, it grows hard like a ſtone, but where 

N wet and ſometimes dry, it rots preſently. 

e ing of Tim BER,— The ſeaſon uſually commences about the 
end of April, in regard the bark then generally riſes the free- 


— * that where a quantity of timber is to be felled, the 
uires it 
wag 85 75 N 3 1 done then, for the advantage of tan- 


ever, the opinions and practices of authors are very dif- 

ne! 0 to the beſt In for felling timber : Vitruvies re- 
an autum : 

Vox. II. 5 Ne CLIT others adviſe December and Ja- 


nuaty : Cato was of opinion, that trees ſhould have borne 
their fruit before felled, at leaſt their fruit ſhould be firſt ripe; 
which falls in with the ſentiments of Vitruvius, 

In effect, though timber unbarked be moſt obnoxious to worms, 
= we find the wild oak, and many other kinds, if felled too 
ate, when the ſap begins to be proud, to be very ſubject to 
worms; whereas about mid- winter, it neither caſts, rifts, nor 
twines. It were happy, therefore, if a method of tanning 
without bark could be invented, that trees being felled more 
early, the timber might be the better ſeaſoned. 

The ancients had a great regard to the age of the moon in the 
felling their timber. If their rules avail aught, they are theſe : 
fell timber in the wain, or four days after new moon ; ſome 
ſay, let it be the laſt quarter. Pliny orders it to be in the ver 
article of the change, which happening on the laſt day of the 
winter ſolſtice, the timber, ſays he, will be immortal: Colu- 
mella ſays from the 20th to the 28th day; Cato, four days 
after the full; Vegetius, from the 15th to the 25th for ſhip 
timber ; but never in the increaſe, trees then abounding with 
moiſture, the only ſource of putrefaction. 

Some even have a regard to the temper and time of the day; 
the wind to be low, neither eaſt nor weſt, neither in froſty, 
wet, nor dewy weather, and therefore never in the forenoon. 
Laſtly, ſome regard is had to the ſpecies : fir is beſt felled when 
it begins to ſpring, both as it then quits its coat beſt, and as 
the wood, according to Theophraſtus, is by that means ren- 
dered wonderfully durable in water, Elm, ſays Mr. Worlidge, 
is to be felled between November and January, in which caſe 
it will be all heart, at leaſt the ſap will be very inconſidera- 
ble: this, he adds, is the only ſeaſon for felling aſh, _ 

Some authors add further, that in felling timber, care is to be 
taken, only to cut it into the pith, and fo to let it ſtand till 


dry; by which means the moiſture is evacuated in drops, 
which would otherwiſe occaſion putrefaction. 


Seaſoning of T1MBER.—After felling and ſawing it, ſome ad- 


viſe it to be laid up very dry in an airy place, yet out of the 
wind and ſun, at leaſt free from any extremities of either; 
and that it may not decay, but dry evenly, they order it to 
be daubed over with cows dung, 

It is not to ſtand upright, but to lie all along, one piece over 
another, only kept apart by ſhort blocks interpoſed, to pre- 
vent a certain mouldineſs, which they are apt to contract in 
ſweating on one another; from which frequently ariſes a kind 
of fungus, eſpecially if there be any ſappy parts remaining, 
Others adviſe boards, planks, &c. to be laid in ſome pool, or 
running ſtream for a few days, to extract the ſap from them, 
and afterwards to dry them in the ſun or air. By this means, 
it is ſaid, they will be prevented from either chapping, caſting 
or cleaving ; but againſt ſhrinking there is no remedy. 
Evelyn particularly recommends this method for fir. 
Others again are for burying them in the earth, others in 
wheat, and others for ſcorching and ſeaſoning them in fire, 


Mr. 


eſpecially piles, poſts, &c. that are to ſtand either in water or 


earth. 
Sir Hugh Platt informs us, that the Venetians burn and ſcorch 
their timber in the flaming fire, continually turning it round 
with an engine, till it has got a hard, black, cruſty coal upon it. 


Preſerving of TiMBER.—W hen boards, Ec. are dried, feaſon- 


ed, and fixed in their places, care is to be taken to defend and 
preſerve them ; to which the ſmearing them with linſeed-oil, 
tar, or the like oleaginous matter, contributes much. 
The Dutch preſerve their gates, port-cullices, draw-bridges, 
fluices, &c. by coating them over with a mixture of pitch 
and tar, whereon they ſtrew ſmall pieces of cockle and other 
ſhells, beaten almoſt to powder, and mixed with ſea-ſand, 
which incruſts and arms it wonderfully againſt all aſſaults of 
wind and weather, | 
Timber felled before the ſap is perfectly at reſt, is very ſubject 
to the worms; to prevent or cure which, Mr. Evelyn gives us 
the following ſecret, as moſt approved. Put common ſulphur 
in a cucurbit, with as much aqua-fortis, as will cover it three 
fingers deep; diſtil it to a dryneſs, which is performed by two 
or three rectifications. 

Lay the ſulphur remaining at bottom on a marble, or in a 
laſs, and with the oil it diſſolves into, anoint the timber. 
his, he adds, not only infalliby prevents or cures the wormi- 

neſs, but preſerves all kinds of woods, and even many other 

things, as ropes, nets, and maſts, from putrefaction, either in 
air, water, ſnow, Sc. 

For ſuch as would go a ſhorter way to work, two or three 

anointings with linſeed oil may do very well. As to poſts, 

Sc. that are to ſtand in the ground, the burning the outſides 

to a coal is a great preſervative. 

As to the chops or clefts green timber is liable to after work- 

ing, a very great eye-ſore in many fine buildings, they are 

cloſed by anointing, ſuppling, and ſoaking it with the fat of 
powdered beef broth, twice or thrice repeated. Some car- 
penters uſe greaſe and ſaw-duſt mingled for the ſame purpoſe. 


—But the former method is excellent, only it is not to be 
uſed while the timber is green. 


T1MBER-=trees,. the wood of timber, before it be felled, parti- 
cularly that of oak, c. | | 
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For the raifing, planting, tranſplanting, pruning, He. of 
timber-trees, ſee NURSERY, PRUNING, TRANSPLANT- 


ING, &c. ; 
Tr1M BE R-meaſure,—Timber is uſually meaſured and eſtimated by 


the load or ton, which is a folid meaſure containing 40 feet | 


of round timber, or 50 of hewn timber. The denomination 


of lad, &c. we ſuppoſe ariſes hence, that 40 or 50 ſolid feet | 


of ſuch timber weighs about a ton, 1. e. 20 hundred weight, 


which is uſually accounted a cart-load, ; 
1*. For the meaſuring of round timber : the practice is, to gird 


the tree about, in the middle of the length ; and folding the 


line twice, to take one _— or quarter of the whole, and 
account that for the true fi 

length, it is counted from the but-end of the tree, ſo far up 
as the tree will hold half a foot girt, as they call it, i. e. fo 
long as the line, twice folded, is half a foot. ; : 
The dimenſions thus taken, the quantity of timber is had, ei- 
ther by multiplying the ſide of the ſquare into itſelf, and that 
produẽt by the length, by the method of croſs- multiplication. 
See Croſs MULTIPLICATION, : ; 
Or, more eaſily and ſpeedily on Gunter's line, by extending 


the compaſſes from 12 to the fide of the ſquare in inches; | 


for that extent turned twice (the ſame way) from the length 
in feet, will reach to the content in feet. See GUNTER's 
Scale. 
Or, better ſtill, on Coggeſhal's fliding-rule, by ſetting 12 on 
the girt line D, to the length in feet on the line C. Then a- 
gainſt the ſide of the ſquare, on the girt line D, taken in inch- 
es, you have on the line C the content of the timber in feet. 
See Coggeſhal's SL1DIN G-Rule. 

Note, 15. this method of meaſuring round timber, though 
common, is yet erroneous, and the content found hereby, it 
is demonſtrated, is leſs than the true content or meafure in 
the ratio of 11 to 14. How to avoid this error, and meaſure 


it juſtly, we have ſhewn under the uſe of Coggeſhal's fiding- | 


rule. | 
2. If the tree have any great boughs that are timber, as the 


phrafe is, i. e. which will hold foot girt, they are commonly 
meaſured, and added to the reſt: the ſolidity of the whole 
being thus found, they divide it by 40, which brings it into 
loads. 

35. In meaſuring round timber for ſale, they uſually caſt away 
an inch out of the ſquare for the bark, if oak; ſo that a tree 
10 inches ſquare, they only account as if 9; but for aſh, elm, 
beech, &c. an inch is too much. 


4. Fer the meaſuring hewn or ſquared timber; the practice is, | 


to find the middle of the length of the tree, and there to 
meaſure its breadth, by clapping two rules, or other ſtraight 
things to the ſides of the tree, and meaſuring the diſtance Fo 
tween them: in the like manner they meaſure the breadth the 
other way. If the two be found unequal, they add them to- 
gether, and take half the ſum for the true fide of the ſquare, 
The dimenſions thus taken, the content is found either by 
croſs-multiplication, Gunter's ſcale, or the fliding-rule, after 
the manner already directed. 
The content divided by 50, gives the number of loads. 
Note, if the timber be unequally ſided, this method of mea- 
ſuring it is erroneous, always giving the content more than 
the truth; and the more ſo, as the difference of the ſides is 
greater; yet cuſtom has authorized it. | 
To meaſure ſuch timber juſtly, a mean proportional ſhould be 
found between the unequal fides, and this mean be accounted 
the {ide of the ſquare. 
For the meaſuring of taper timber, and timber of other forms, 
as cubes, priſms, pyramids, &c. See the article SLIDIN G-Rule, 
Bearing of TIMBER, 8 See I BEARING, | 
Caſing of TIMBER Fork, CASING. | 
T1iMBER, or TIMMER of furs,* as ermines, martens, fables, 
and the like, denotes 40 ſkins. —Of other ſkins, ſix ſcore. Ruſt. 
* Hee civitas (ſe. Ceſtrie ) nunc reddebat de firma 45 libras & tres 
timbrias pellium Martenarum L. L. Edw. Conf. 
T1iMBERS of ermine, in heraldry, denote the ranks or rows of 
ermine in noblemens coats. See ER MINE. 
T1MBER, in falconry. To timber, is to neſtle, or make a neſt, 
as birds of prey do. | 


TIMBRE, or TimmER, in heraldry, denotes the creſt of an | 


armoury, or whatever is placed a-top of the eſcutcheon, to 
diſtinguiſh the degree of nobility, either eccleſiaſtical or ſecu- 
lar, See CREST. 

Such is the papal tiara, cardinals hat, the croſs, mitre, coro- 
net, mortier, and particularly the caſks or helmets, which the 
ancients called more eſpecially tinbres, from their reſembling 
a kind of bell without a clapper, which the French call zim- 
bre, or becauſe they reſounded like thoſe timbres when ſtruck, 


This is the opinion of Loiſeau, who derives the word from 


the Latin, tintinnabulum. See CAsK, and HELMET. 
TIME, a ſucceſſion of phænomena in the univerſe; or a mode 

of duration, marked by certain periods and meaſures ; chiefly 

by the motion and revolution of the ſun, See Mop, and 

DuRATION, ns 

The idea of time in the general, Mr, Locke obſerves, we ac- 

quire by conſidering any part of infinite duration, as ſet out 
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by periodical meaſures: the idea of any particular 5, 
„ Or 


length of duration, as a day, an hour, r. + 0 
by obſerving certain 9 at regular, ind Oe felt 
ee periods. een 
ow, by being able to repeat thoſe lengths or 
time as x Tt MG will, we can imagine > Dan pong 0 
thing really endures or exiſts; and thus we imagine 79. aeg 
next year, &c. rn, 
Some of the latter ſchool-philoſophers define time to bs 
duration of a thing whoſe exiſtence is neither without be the 
ning nor end: by which time is diſtinguiſhed from et uy 
See ETERNITY. vie: þ 
Ariſtotle and the peripatetics define it numerus motys 7 
prius & peſterius, or a multitude of tranſient parts of 2 
ſucceeding each other, in a continual flux, in the relation * 
priority and poſterity. WP 
Hence it ſhould follow, that tůme is motion itſelf, or at leaſ 
the duration of motion, conſidered as having Geral 
ſome whereof are continually ſucceeding to others: Aa * 
this principle, time or temporal duration would not 2 ree 7 
bodies at reſt, which yet no body will deny to exiſt in 2 wy 
to endure for a time. DIR 
To evade this inconvenience, the Epicureans and Corpuſt 
larians made time to be a fort of flux, different from "ar of 
conſiſting of infinite parts, continually and immediate! Fo 
ceeding each other, and this from eternity to eternity; "6 
others directly explode this notion, as eſtabliſhing an Aer 
being, independent of God. For how ſhould there he ; f 
before any thing exiſted to flow? and what ſhould that fur 
be, a ſubſtance or an accident ? : 
Time may be diſtinguiſhed like place, into abſolute, and rel. 
tive. See PLACE. 

Abſolute TIME, is time conſidered in itſelf, and without any re- 
lation to bodies, or their motions.— This flows equally, i. 
never proceeds either faſter or flower, but glides on in a ca 
ſtant, equable tenor, | 

Relative or apparent TIME, is the ſenſible meaſure of any dura- 
tion by means of motion.—For ſince that equable flux of time 
does not affect our ſenſes, nor is any way immediately cogni- 
zable thereby, there is a neceſſity for calling in the help of 
ſome nearly equable motion to a ſenſible meaſure, whereby 
we may determine its quantity, by the correſpondency of the 
parts of this with thoſe of that. | 
Hence, as we judge thoſe times to be equal which paſs while a 
moving body, proceeding with an equable velocity, paſſes over 
equal ſpaces; ſo we judge thoſe times to be equal which flow 
while the ſun, moon, and other luminaries perform their re- 
volutions, which, to our ſenſes, are equal. 

But fince the flux of time cannot be accelerated, nor retarded, 
whereas all bodies move ſometimes faſter and ſometimes ſlower, 
and there is, perhaps, no perfectly equable motion in all na- 
ture; it appears hence to follow, that abſolute time ſhould be 
ſomething truly and really diftint from motion. For let us 
ſuppoſe the heavens and ſtars to have remained without motion 
from the very creation: does it hence follow, that the courſe 
of time would have been at a ſtand? or rather, would not the 
duration of that quieſcent ſtate have been equal to the very 
time now elapſed ? | 
Since abſolute time is a quantity uniformly extended, and in 
its own nature moſt ſimple, it hence comes to be repreſented 
by mathematicians, to the imagination, under the moſt ſun- 
ple, ſenſible magnitudes, and particularly right lines and cir- 
cles, with which it bears a near analogy, in reſpect of genel, 
ſimiliarity, Sc. | 
It is not, indeed, neceſſary that time ſhould be meaſured by 
motion; any conſtant periodical appearance in ſeemingly 
equi-diſtant ſpaces, as the freezing of water, the blowing of 
a plant, c. returning at ſet periods, might do as well. In 
effect, Mr. Locke mentions an American people, who count 
their years by the coming and going away of birds. See P- 
RIOD, 
Some authors diſtinguiſh time into aſtronomical and civil. 

Aſtronomical TI ME, is that taken purely from the motion of t 
heavenly bodies, without any other regard. 

Civil TI ME, is the former time accommodated to civil uſes, and 
formed and diſtinguiſhed into years, months, days, &c. 
Day, MonTHr, WEEE, YEAR, &c. 

Time makes the ſubject of chronology. See CHRONOLOGY: 

TI uE, in muſic, is an affection of und, whereby we den 

minate it Jong, or Hort, with regard to its continuance in 
ſame degree of tune. See SOUND. hoſe 
Time and tune are the great properties of ſound, on V 
difference or proportions muſic depends: each has its ſeyer 
charms; where the time or duration of the notes is equal, F f 
differences of tune alone are capable to entertain us with en 
leſs pleaſure, See TUN. iſing 

And of the power of time alone, i. e. of the w——— = 

from the various meaſures of long and ſhort, ſwift an , of 

we have an inſtance in the drum, which has no differenc 
notes, as io tune, See DRUM, Accent, 5G ab- 

Time, in mulic, is conſidered either with reſpect to Jered in 

ſolute duration of the notes, #, 7. the duration conſide Cary 
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: hy itſelf, and meaſured by ſome external motion 
* — — nc” Ab in reſpect to Which the compolition is 
(id _ be quick, or ſow: or it is conſidered with reſpect to 
ihe relative 5 proportion of the notes compared with 
one another. See NOTE. k f 
The ſigns or characters by which the time of notes is repre- 
ſented, are ſhewn under the article CHARACTERS in muſic, 
here the names, proportions, c. are alſo expreſſed, ; 
A ſemi-breve, for inſtance, is marked to be equal to two mi- 
ims, A minim to two crotchets, a crotchet to two quavers, 
— {> on, ſtill in a duplicate ratio, i. e. in the ratio of 2:1. 
Now where the notes reſpe& each other thus, i. e. where 
they are in this ratio, the muſic is ſaid to be in duple, 1. e. 
mon time. ; 
7 he fever notes are triple of each other, or in the ra- 
tio 3 : 1, that is, when the ſemi-breve 1s equal to three mi- 
nims, the minim to three crotchets, Sc. the muſic is ſaid to 
be in triple time. See TRIPLE. 
To render this part as ſimple as poſſible, the proportions al- 
ready ſtated among the notes are fixed and invariable, and to 
expreſs the proportion of 3:1, a point (.) is added on the 
f hich is deemed equivalent to half of it; 
right ſide any note, W med eq 
and by this means a pointed ſemi-breyve, O- becomes equal to 
three minims, and ſo of the reſt, _ 1 50 f 
From hence ariſe ſeveral other ratios conſtituting new kinds 
of triple time; as 2: 3 and 3: 4, Sc. but theſe Mr. Malcolm 
obſerves are of no real ſervice, and are not perceived without 
a painful attention, For the proportions of the times of notes, 
to afford us pleaſure, muſt be ſuch as are not difficultly per- 
ceived ; on which account the only ratios fit for muſic, be- 
ſides that of equality, are the double and triple. 

Common or duple TIME, is of two ſpecies, — The firſt, when e- 
very bar or meaſure is equal to a ſemi-breve, or its value in 
any combination of notes of a leſſer quantity. : 

The ſecond, where every bar is equal to a minim, or its value 
in leſſer notes. The movements of this kind of meaſure are 
various, but there are three common diſtinctions; the firſt 
flaw, ſignified at the beginning by the mark C; the ſecond 
brisk, ſignified by C; the third very quick, ſignified by P. 
But what that flow, briſk and quick is, is very uncertain, and 
only to be learned by practice. The neareſt meaſure we know 
of, is to make a quaver the length of the pulſe of a good 
watch, then a crotchet will be equal to two pulſes, a minim 
to four, and the whole meaſure or ſemi-breve to eight. This 
may be reputed the meaſure of bris# time; for the ſlow, it is 
as long again, and the guick only half as long. 

The whole meaſure then of common time is equal to a ſemi- 
breve or a minim; but theſe are variouſly ſub-divided into 
notes of leſs quantities. See ME AsURE. 

Now to keep the time equal, we make uſe of a motion of the 
hand or foot, thus: knowing the true time of a crotchet, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe the meaſure or bar actually ſub-divided into four 
crotchets for the firſt ſpecies of common time; then the half 
meaſure will be two crotchets; therefore, the hand or foot 
being up, if we put it down with the very beginning of the 
firſt note or crotchet, and then raiſe it with the third, and 
then down to begin the next meaſure; this is called beating of 
time. 

By practice they get a habit of making this motion very equal, 
and conſequently of dividing the meaſure or bar into equal 
parts, up and down ; as alſo of taking all the notes in the juſt 
proportion, ſo as to begin and end them preciſely with the 
beating. In the meaſure of two crotchets, they beat down 


the firſt, and the ſecond up. Some call each half of the mea- | 


ſure in common time, a time; and fo they call this the mode 
or meaſure of two times, or the dupla meaſure. 


Again, ſome mark the meaſure of two crotchets with a 2 or 


a» ſignifying it to be equal to two notes, whereof four make 


a ſemi-breve; and ſome mark it F for quavers, 

Fir triple TIME, ſee the article Tre e-Time. 

Time in Fencing, —There are three kinds of time; that of the 
ſword, that of the foot, and that of the whole body. All 
the times that are perceived out of their meaſure, are only to 
be conlidered as appeals, or feints, to deceive and amuſe the 


enemy. See FENCING, GUARD, FEIN T, Ce. 
Time of Peace, | 


PEACE. 
Town in Grammar, TENSE. 

IME in Mechanics, MoTion, 
Periodical Time, PER10D. 
Equation of Tims, 8e EQUATION, 
Kipper-Time, K1PPER, 
92 2 3 Unity. 
Til or TIM E- Maſure, (CHRONWOMETER. 


IN. 8 7 ere and TimBRE. 
„Stannum, a whiti tal 
har eg than 6 Foo oY _ than ſilver, yet much 
e chymiſts, &c, hold tin a ſpecies of imperfect 

a 0 perfect metal, ge- 
pig of two different ſeeds, viz. that of ſilver, and that of 
— — renders it a kind of compound of both and ac- 
7 18 Y it is frequently found both in lead and filver mines. 
. ? Nowever, has alſo its proper mines, of which our coun- 
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es of Cornwall and Devonſhire are an abundant evidence : | 


the greateſt part of the tin conſumed in Europe is procured 
from thence; and Camden even ſuppoſes this abundance of 
tin, in thoſe two provinces, to have given the original deno- 
mination Britain to the whole country. In the Syriac lan- 
guage wvaratanac fignifies land of tin; from which Bochart 
derives the name Britain, | 
The principal characters or properties of tin, enumerated by 
Boerhaave, are, that it is the lighteſt of all metals; very little 
ductile or elaſtic ; the moſt fuſible and volatile of all metals; 
ſcarce diſſoluble by acids, unleſs the weaker ſorts; and eaſily 
and intimately miſcible with other metals, the ductility 
whereof becomes diminiſhed by ſuch mixture. 
The fame author concludes, that ſulphur is a prevailing in- 
gredient in tin, and deduces feveral of its particular properties 
therefrom. He adds, that could the metal be perfectly pur- 
ged of this heterogeneous ſulphur, it is probable it would be 
found no other than ſilver. 
Several authors had before noted a great conformity, in divers 
particulars, between the two metals; as, that both grow bit- 
ter when diſſolved by acids; that when fuſed together, there 
is ſcarce any ſeparating them again, not even by lead, Add, 
that Mr. Boyle, and others, give us ſeyeral inſtances of ſilver 
being actually produced in conſiderable quantity from tin ore, 
See SILVER. | 
Yet ſome naturaliſts judge the analogy greater between tin and 
lead, and contend that fin is only lead, under a leſs degree of 
coction ; but if there be ſome marks of agreement between 
them, there are as many of diſagreement. The calx of lead, 
for inſtance, eaſily fuſes and vitrifies, but that of tin not with- 
out the utmoſt difficulty: if zin and lead be mixed by a vehe- 
ment fire, a vehement colluctation enſues, and they both run 
into a calx: add, that tin is eaſily revivified ; but lead with 
out labour. See LEAD. 

he method of getting, preparing, &c. the tin in the Corniſh 
mines, much the beſt and moſt conſiderable in the world, is 


given us in the Philoſophical Tranſactions.— The working of 


the tin mines is very hard and difficult, not only by reaſon of 
the great depth which the veins deſcend to, even as low as 60 
fathom ; but alſo becauſe the rocks, through which paſſages 
are frequently to be cut, are often ſo hard, that the workman 
cannot dig a foot in a week. Nor is the ſoft, ſhaking earth 
found in the tin mines much leſs inconvenient to the work - 
men, both by reaſon of fatid, malignant vapours it exhales, 
and of the currents of water often met withal therein : all 
theſe diſadvantages render it impracticable for the workmen to 
hold it above four hours together. 

The mineral ſtone or ore being dug and drawn out of the 
mine, is there broke into pieces with large iron mallets; then 
brought to a ſtamping- mill, where it is ſtill pounded ſmaller 
with ſtampers, much like thoſe of paper-mills; and the water 
paſſing through it waſhes away the earthy parts, leaving the 
metallic ones behind: the lotion is repeated twice, to make 
the better ſeparation, See TRAMBLING. 


This done, they dry it in a furnace on iron-plates, and grind - 
it very fine in a craſing-mill; then waſh it again, and dry it: 


in this ſtate, the metallic matter is called b/ac# tin. 

To convert it into tin, i. e. into wh:te tin, they carry it to a 
furnace, or blowing-houſe ; where, by means of a charcoal 
fire, kept up by huge bellows worked with water, it is ſmelt- 


ed; after it has paſſed all theſe preparations, and is become 


cold, they forge it, which is the laſt thing done to it in the 
works. 
The droſs or ſcoria ſcummed off the tin in fuſion, being 
melted down with freſh ore, runs into metal ; and even the 
cauſalty, i. e. the matter waſhed and ſeparated from the metal 
in the mill, being thrown up in heaps, after reſting ſix or ſe« 
ven years, they fetch it over again, and it yields as good tin 
as any of that of Germany. ; ' 
The workmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of tin; as maor-tin, 
which is the beſt ſort, a fool whereof weighs 80 pounds; and 
mine-tin, which is the next, a fool thereof weighing about 52 
or 50 pounds. The tin got from the ſoft, gravelly earth, they 
call pryan-tin, to diſtinguiſh it from that got from the ſtones, 
which is better by almoſt half.— Two pounds of black tin, 
when melted, yield about one of white. = 
There is a curioſity in theſe Corniſh mines, which the lover 
of natural hiſtory will be pleaſed to hear; and it is this: that 
in digging, at the depth of 40 or 50 fathoms, they frequently 
meet with large trees, ſtill entire. See SUBTERRANEOUS, | 
Childrey, in his Natural Hiſtory, goes back as far as the de- 
luge to place them there; but without having recourſe to fo 
reat antiquity, they who believe that the mines, when ex- 
auſted of their ore or mineral matter, renew and fill again 
in courſe of time, will ſoon ſolve the difficulty, by ſuppoſing, 
that in the firſt working of theſe mines, theſe trees had been 
let down to ſerve as props and pillars. See DELUGE. _ 
But there are other people will think this renewal of the mines 
itſelf a difficulty as great as the former. However, what the 
former author adds, viz. that in ſome places in the mines they 
likewiſe find pick-axes, &c. with wooden ſhafts, as alſo braſs 
nails, and even a medal of Domitian, ſeems to countenance 


the opinion; See MINE. . 1 5 Kathe 
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Metbod of aſſaying Tin.—To find whether tin be ſoft and duc- 


Salt if Tix, or of Jupiter, is tin calcined, and diſtilled vine- 


Flower of TiN, is a kind of white coſmetic, or paint for the 


Diapheretic of TIx, is fine tin and regulus of antimony melted, 
' Ceruſs of TiN, is a white powder, procured from tin, whereof 


Calx of TIN, is the metal reduced into powder, either by means 


Ti N-Glaſs, or TIN of Glaſs, is what we properly call biſmuth. 


TINCTORUM Rubia. Sce the article Ru BIA. 
TINCTURE, TincTUuRA, in pharmacy and chymiſtry, a 


T1iNCTURE is more particularly uſed for an extract of part of 


If the tinfure were irreductible; that is, if the metal were 


and ſharp juices; and Mr. Boyle thinks there is reaſon to hope 
the ſame may be done of precious ſtones: rock cryſtal, it is |. 


TIN 


tile, or harſh and brittle, there are two kinds of aſſays; the 
firſt, is by putting the tin in a mould of calt-braſs, and there 
melting it. If the metal be harſh, it will be taken out hea- 
vier than before; otherwiſe it will be lighter. The ſecond, 
is by caſting the melted tin into a little mould, made of the 
thunder-ſtone. This mould has a little canal of moderate 
length, which conducts the matter into a cavity, capable of 
containing half a billiard ball: if the tin be harſh, it appears 
whitiſh towards the entry of the mould, otherwiſe it is tinged 
ſuperficially with a very faint, bluiſh brown. 

For the uſe of tin in the compoſition of pewter, ſee PEWTER. 
The chymiſts call tin by the name Jupiter: but from what 
analogy between the metal and the planet, we leave them to 
explain. See JUPITER. : 

By the analyſes made of tin, they hold it compounded of 
earth, ſulphur, a metallic ſalt, and mercury.— The chief chy- 
mical preparations from it are, ſalt of tin, finver of tin, and 
diaphoretic of tin. 


gar poured thereon ; from which, by means of hre, and then 
of a cool place wherein it is put, a very white falt is drawn. 
See SALT. 


complexion ; drawn with ſal ammoniac, by means of ſubli- 
mation, See FLOWER. 


firſt together, and then both with ſalt-petre. W hence, after 
various lotions, is drawn a powder, held to be ſoveraign againſt 
divers diſeaſes. | 


a fucus is made, called Spaniſh white.—This ceruſs is not made 
with vinegar, as that of lead is; but with the urine of a young 
perſon-: the powder is alſo uſed to colour Delft ware. 


of fire, or by being diſſolved in an acid menſtruum, and pre- 
cipitated with an alkali. 


See BisMUTH. 


ſeparation of the finer and more volatile parts of a mixed bo- 
dy, made by means of a proper menſtruum diſſolving the ſame. 
See MENSTRU Uu, and DisSOLUTI1ON. 


the ſubſtance of a body, eſpecially its virtue and colour, which 
are hereby communicated to the menſtruum. See EXTRACT), 
and ESSENCE. 

We have cephalic tinfures, antiſcorbutic tinfures, ſtomachic 
tinftures, anticolic tinctures, invigorating tinctures, &c. tinc- 
tures drawn from roſes, from corals, &c. See EXTRACTION. 
To make a tinfure, the matter is uſually bruiſed, put in a 
matraſs, and the menſtruum, which commonly is ſpirit of wine, 
poured on it, to the height of two or three fingers above it. 
Then the glaſs is cloſed, and ſet for digeſtion, in a ſand-heat, 
during five or fix days, till the ſpirit is well impregnated, and 
has received a high colour. See DIGESTION. 3 
Thus are tinfures of odoriferous vegetables, as cinnamon, &c. 


drawn ; and the ſame menſtruum ſerves for thoſe of metals, 


and minerals. | 
The ſinctures of metals, ſo much talked of by the chymiſts 
And alchymiſts, are not proper tin#ures ; they are only diſſolu- 
tions, wherein the, metal is divided and attenuated to a greater 
degree than it is in its natural and ordinary diſſolvent. 


diſſolved to ſuch a degree, as that it could not be brought back 
again into metal; or, which comes to the ſame, if the prin- 
ciples which compoſe it were diſunited, it would be what the 
chymiſts have ſo long and ſo earneſtly wiſhed for, and ſought 
with ſuch infinite pains, eſpecially with regard to gold; the 
irreduCtible t:n&ure whereof is what ſhould be called aurum 
potabile. See GOLD, | 

But no ſuch tinfure has ever yet been diſcovered : the potable 
gold in uſe among us, being only gold extremely divided; and 
the cafe is the ſame with the finctures of other metals. See 
METAL, and MIN ERAIL. | 

The intention of metalline tin#ures is to rarefy and extend 
the ſulphur of the metal as much as poſſible, and ſo render 
the fixed and earthy parts as ſubtile and volatile as may be: if 
they are deſigned to be of uſe in medicine, ſome harmleſs and 
agreeable medium is to be uſed, See STEEL, 


The alchymiſts give the name grand mineral tincture to the | 


philoſophers ſtone; from an opinion, that all required to that 


operation, is to give the colour or tinfure of gold to fixed 


mercury. See PHILOSOPHERS Stone, 
Marble, alabaſter, and bones, receive tiuctures from lixiviums, 


certain, is tinged by ſubterraneous Juices; fo is ſapphire itſelf. 
See GEM, Ce. 


In the memoirs of the French academy, mention is made of 
certain liquors, e. gr, ſalts drawn from wheat, which will ex- 


TIT 


tract tinctures even out of ſome precious ſtones, 
they are the more capable of producing this effect, 


It is added, 


a greater degree of redneſs to the ſolution of Vril. they gie 
TiNCTURE of Amber, Tee FIRM font: {An BER, 


TiNCTURE of Caſſia, ASSIA, 
T1iNnCTURE is alſo applied by the heralds to the co! 
eſcutcheons, or coats of arms; under which ma 
reduced the two metals, or and argent, becauſe often 
ſented by yellow and white, See CoLouR, and Mer repre- 
TINEA, in medicine, a diſeaſe called by the Arab —— 
hafati, and in Engliſh uſually a ſcald-head; near] * a- 
achores. See Ac HOR. Jh th 
The tinea is a diſeaſe of the leprous kind: authors uf 
reckon three ſpecies of it, viz. a dry, moiſt, and 2 
which, in reality, are only ſo many degrees of the a * — 
eaſe, See LEPROSY. * 
Turner defines the tinea an ulcer arifing in the hea 
dren, from a vicious, corroſive, or ſaline humour, 
ing on the cutaneous glands, in time deſtroys their texture: 
It has its name tinea, q. d. moth, from the ſimilitude it ” 
to the holes eat by that inſe@ in paper, &c.—ln the fit gen 
it is covered with a white, dry, fcurfy, or ſquammous l 
in the ſecond, the ſubjacent fleſh appears granulated os. yh 
the third it is ulcerous, Ben 
The internal remedies proper for the tinea are, mercurial 
proper cathartics, and dietetics, or edulcorants ; and "ng, 
a ſalivation, eſpecially by union, has been efficacious — 
all other methods have proved vain. The external are Ben 
tations made of roots of oxylapathum, birth-wort befor, 
diſh, wormwood, c. boiled in water, and ſtrained; to which 
are added, ſpirits of wine camphorated, &c. liniments of hos; 
lard, white precipitate mercurial ointments, with powdered 
brimſtone; and ſometimes powder of Roman and white yi. 
trio], red precipitate, &c. | 
TIN-GLASS, Biſmuth, a mineral matter, white, ſmooth, and 
as to appearance, reſembling tin; but hard, brittle, and di 
poſed in ſhining ſcales, as if it were pieces of glaſs, whence 
its name. See BISMUTH, 7 
TINGLING of the Ear. See the article TixniTys, 
TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with melted tin, 
or with tin reduced to a very thin leaf. See Tin, 
Looking-glaſſes are foliated or tinned with thin tables of beaten 
tin, the whole bigneſs of the glaſs, applied and faſtened thereto 
by means of quickſilver. See FOLIATING, and Look IN G- 
Glaſs. 
Kettles, faucepans, and other kitchen utenſils, are tinned with 
—_— z and locks, bits, ſpurs, &c. with leaf-tin, by help 
of fire. 
The plumbers uſe to tin or whiten their ſheets of lead; in or- 
der to which they have a timning ſurface, filled with live coal, 
at the two ſides whereof two men are placed, who hold up 
the ſheets over the fire to heat; and the fin leaves being laid 
over them, as faſt as the ſheets grow hot, and the fin melts, 
they ſpread it, and make it take by rubbing it with tow and 
roſin. See PLOMBERY. - 
TINNITUS Auris, TinGLING or buzzing of the Ear, a di. 
eaſe pretty frequent in the ear, conſiſting in the perception of 
a ſound which is not, or, at leaſt, is not external, 
This perception is occaſioned by the beating of an artery in 
the ear, by an inflammation, or abſceſs of the tympanum or 
the labyrinth, by the admiſſion of foreign bodies, by commo- 
tions of the cranium, blows on the ears, &c.—Extraordinary 
and irregular motions of the animal ſpirits are alſo found to 
occaſion the tinnitus, as we find in deliriums, phrenſies, ver- 
tigoes, &c.—The tingling of the ear is one of the diagnoſtic 
ſigns of the plague. 
TIPSTAVES, officers appointed by the marſhal of the King 
bench, to attend the judges with a rod or ſtaff tipped with 
ſilver, and take charge of ſuch priſoners, as are either com- 
mitted, or turned over at the judge's chambers. | 
The denomination is alſo ſometimes given to thoſe more fre- 
quently called hne; who are the warden of the E leet's of- 
ficers, attending the king's courts with a painted ſtaff, for the 
taking into cuſtody ſuch perſons as are committed by 
court; and to attend ſuch priſoners as go at large by licence. 
See BASTON. ; 
TIRE, or, as the ſeamen pronounce it, TEER, of Gun, 53 
row of guns placed along a ſhip's ſide, either above, upon deck, 
or below: the former of which are called the wpper te, 
latter the lower tire. See SHIP, | | 
TITANS, TiTanzes, TITANES, in the ancient mythology 
the ſons of Uranus or Cœlus, and Veſta, 7. e. of heaven an 
earth, according to Heſiod and Apollodorus; or which comes 
to the ſame thing, of Æther and Tellus, according to Hyg1nus: 
Apollodorus reckons five Titans: Oceanus, Caeus, H pours 
Crius, and Japetus; all elder brothers of Saturn: _ 
reckons fix, all, except Hyperion, different from the former 
their names, Briareus, Gyges, Sterope, Atlas, Hyperion, " 
Cottus ; but he ſeems to include the hundred-handed giants 
the number, which Apollodorus, and the generality of m 
thologiſts, diſtinguiſh from the Titans. 
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that Cœlus, by the ſame wife, Veſta, had 
and Cottus, the hundred-handed giants, and 


The tradition is, 


- wy | 
2 up in Tartarus: Veſta, the earth, their mo- 


reſenting this treatment, 1 
— her * rf all, excepting Oceanus, made war upon 
7 


ed him, ſetting up Saturn in his place. ; 
him, o_ _ "prove "ad more favourable to them than his 
N but continued the giants in their priſon. — Upon this, 
** revolted againſt Saturn; ſerving him as he had done 


Tcelus; and reſcued the three giants: who afterwards proved 


of great ſervice to him in the war which the Titans waged a- 


* him. 


his war laſted ten years: but at length Re gn. * yan- 
quiſhed; Jupiter remained in peaceable poſſeſſion 7 eaven, 
and the Titans were buried under huge mountains thrown on 
their heads. 
Hyginus giv 
from Titan, 


another origin of the Titans : he derives them 
Saturn's Adel 1 by 8 _ ters 4 
| reſumptive heir of heaven, yet nnding his fa- 
— : — plot an on inclined for Saturn than for him, ſur- 
rendered to him his right of ſucceſſion, on condition he ſhould 
not bring up any male child, that the empire of heaven might 
revert to his own iſſue the Titans. 
But Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto having been afterwards ſaved 
by the artifice of Ops; Titan, and his ſons the Titans, made 
war on Saturn, vanquiſhed, and impriſoned him; thus he 
continued in the power of his enemies, till Jupiter being grown 
up, made war on the Titans, and delivered his father. 
F. Pezron, in his antiquity of the eltz, makes that people 
to be the fame with the Titans; and their princes the ſame 
with the giants in ſcripture, —He adds, that the word Titan is 
perfect Celtic, and derives it from tit, earth, and den or ten, 
man: and hence it was the Greeks alſo calleſl them very pro- 
rly vue, q. d. terrigenæ, earth- born. | | 
he word TITAN is alſo uſed by the poets for the ſun—in 
which caſe it is likewiſe Celtic, though from another root, 
being formed from ti, houſe or habitation, and tan, fire. 
Heſychius obſerves, that Titan is likewiſe uſed for ſodomite.— 
He adds, that it is one of the names of antichriſt; in which 
ſenſe it muſt be wrote Teitan, in Greek, to contain the nu- 
meral letters of 3 ; which in the apocalypſe xiii. 18. is the 
number of the beaſt. ED 

TITE, or TiG6nT—The ſeamen fay a ſhip is tite, when ſhe 
is ſo ſtaunch as to let in but very little water. 

This is known by the ſmell of the water pumped out; for if 
ſhe let in but little, it will always ſtink ; otherwiſe not, 

TITHES, TyTns, TEN TES, Raue, or Dixmes, the tenth 
part of all profits or fruits, both predial, perſonal, and mixt; 
- apy to the clergy for their maintenance. See FRviT, 

LERGY, Oc, 
Of tithes there are three kinds, viz. perſonal, predial, and 
mixt. 

Perſmal T1THEs, are thoſe due or accruing from the profits 
- labour, art, trade, navigation, and induſtry of man. See 

ERSONAL, 

Predial T1THEs, thoſe which ariſe either from the fruits of the 
ground; as corn, hay, underwood, flax, hemp, Cc. or from 
the fruits of trees; as apples, pears, plumbs, cherries; or from 
the produce of the garden. See PREDIAL. | 

Mixt TI THEs, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts, and other animals 
fed with the fruits of the earth: as cheeſe, milk, wool, lambs 
calves, fowls, &c. See Mix. : 
Predial tithes, again, are either great or ſmall. 

Great T1THEs, are thoſe of corn, hay, and wood. 

Small TITHEs, are thoſe of flax, &c, which are predial; and 
2 18 oY milk, Cheeks hs ferrets, &c. which are 

*. dee LARSON, REC TOR, Cc. | 
The tithes of grounds newly broke up and cultivated, are 
_— decime novales, and always belong to the vicar, as well 
as the ſmall tithes, —The novelty is confined to farty years be- 
fore the demand. See Vicar. 


he cuſtom of giving or paying tithe is very ancient: in Gen. 


xiv. 20. Abraham gives Abimelech the tenth of all the {i ils : 


he bad taken from the four kings he had defeated : in Gen. 
YR, 22. Jacob makes a vow at Bethel, to give the tenth of 
all the riches he ſhall gather in that ſojourn, to God, % 
op theſe tithes were free and voluntary; and, beſide, differed 
wheat we reſpects from what was afterwards called zithe : 
fury: 1 e received, was only the tenth of the ſpoils, 
meg raham's poſſeſſions; and this once, not annually; 
V e, not as maintenance, which Melchiſedech wanted 
8 AF as homage : add, that this was only from one prieſt 
Lo er; for Abraham had not only a prieſt in his loins, 
wes 1 himſelf.— And as to Jacob, who was alſo a 
gen d rent of alle ode Bee; weren an ate 
f of all he ſhou eſs; | 
E but to God himſelf upon an = ne 
: whe. firſt legally enjoined by Moſes, Lev. xxvii. 30. 
raelit. . 2 1. Peut. Xiv. 21,—That legiſlator obliged the 
2 to ſeveral kinds of tithes; as, 1*. The firſt tithe 
nb Wyn, which was 2 tithe of all the 


the Levites: this was not taken ti CT is Mg 
2 n till after th 

yon had been made. See Lavine. er the oblation called 
— — Ne CLIIl. 


raiſed the Titans againſt their 


o 


In effect, Origen, Hom. 


* 


| 20. The ſecond tithe was a tenth part of the nine remaining 


after payment of the firſt lithe. This tithe was ſet apart in 
each family ; and the maſter of the family was obliged to car- 

ry it to Jeruſalem, and to ſpend it there; or, in cate he could 

not, he was to redeem it, or convert it into money : in which 

caſe he was to add a fifth to it, and carry the money to Jeru- 

ſalem. The Rabbins ſay, that if he did not redeem it him- 

ſelf, that is, if he did not ſubſtitute his own money in lieu of 
it, but fold it to another, he was only required to carry the 

bare price to Jeruſalem, without any addition. 

3?*. The tithe of the tithe, was the tenth part of all the tithes 

that had been given the Levites by the people: for the Levites, 

after they had got all their tithes of the people, divided it into 

ten parts; and in their turn, gave a tithe to the prieſts, 

This tithe the Rabbins call 1wyn dym, eblation of the tithe, 

Wybn ds WYN, eiche of tithe, or My "pRN LWIp Wyn, 

tithe of things ſanct i fed. —And this the Levites were obliged 

to carry to the temple; the reſt was reſerved for their own 

ſubſiſtance. 

4%. The tithe of the third year, was another kind of tithe, not 

much different from the ſecond 7ithe, excepting that it was 

leſs troubleſome, by reaſon they were not obliged to carry it 

to Jeruſalem. Every ſeventh year God appointed the ground 

ſhould lie and reſt, nor ſhould the owners even gather the 

fruits which it produced ſpontaneouſly : that year, therefore, 

they paid no tithe, but only the ſix preceding ones. See SA B- 

BATH. 

Now, every third of theſe fix years, i. e. on the third, and 

the ſixth, they raiſed, as uſually, the firſt z:the ; and after that 
a ſecond. —But this ſecond they did not carry to Jeruſalem ei- 

ther in kind or in money; but kept it by them to be ſpent by 

the Levites, the ſtrangers, the fatherleſs, and the widows of 

the place, Deut. xiv. 28, 29. | 
This was alſo called the who of the poor, and the third tithe ; 
and theſe third years it was paid on, were called the tithe years. 
All theſe tithes amounted to above one ſixth of the revenue of 
each perſon : for if, for inſtance, a maſter of a family reaped 
bo meaſures of wheat, and 100 were firſt taken away for 
the firſt fruits or oblation, he had only 5900 left: from this 


5900, taking away the firſt tithe 590, there remained 5310, 


the tenth whereof is 531; which being taken for the ſecond 
tithe, leaves 4779 for the proprietor; who conſequently has 
given 1121, viz. 121 more than a ſixth of the whole, 

Of the 590, which the Levites received for their firſt tithe, 59 
went to the prieſt for the tithe of tithes; ſo that they were left 
531 for their own ſubſiſtance, and that of their families. 

'T heſe matters are all further explained in the Talmud, where- 
in are two books on fithes, alſo in the book of benedi&ions, 
MIMD, in the commentaries of Bartenora, Maimonides, R. 
Schelomoh Jarrhi, in Scaliger, Amama, Selden, Friſchmuth, 
Quenſted, Varenius, Hottinger, Sigonius, Cunæus, Godwyn, 
Leidecker, &c. 

Under the new law, it is not Jeſus Chriſt that eſtabliſhed 7z:thes, 
as it was God himſelf did it under the old law by the miniſtry 
of Moſes: the chriſtian prieſts, and the miniſters of the altar 
of the new covenant, lived at firſt, wholly of the alms and 
oblations of the devout. See ALMs, OBLATIONS, Sc. 
In after times the laity gave a certain portion of their revenues 
to the clergy, but voluntarily, and not out of any conſtraint 
or obligation: the firſt inſtances we have of it, are in the 
IVth and Vth centuries, | 
This gift was called liche; not that it was really a tenth part 
of their income, or near ſo much: but only in imitation of 
the tithes of the old law. 

In the following age, the prelates in their councils, in concert 
with the princes, made an expreſs law to the purpoſe; and 
obliged the laity to give a full tenth part of their revenues, 
their fruits, &c. to the eccleſiaſtics. | 
This the church enjoyed without diſturbance for two or threp 
centuries; but in the VIIIth century the laity got hold of part 
of theſe tithes, either by their on authority, or by grants 
and donations of the princes; and appropriated them to their 
own uſes. See REVENUE. _ _. | 

Some time afterwards they reſtored them, or applied them to 
the founding of monaſteries or chapters; and the church con- 
ſented, at leaſt tacitly, to this reſtitution. 11 

In 1179, the third council of Lateran, held under Alexander 
IH. commanded the laymen to reſtore all the tithes they yet 
held, to the church. | 

In 1215, the fourth council of Lateran, held under Innocent 
III. moderated the matter a little; and, without ſaying any 
thing of the tithes which the laity already poſſeſſed, forbad 
them to appropriate or take any more for the future. 


| Fra. Paolo, in his treatiſe of beneficiary matters, is of opi- 


nion, that the cuſtom of paying tithes under the new law be- 
n in France; and affirms, that there are no inſtances of it 
fore the VIIIth and IXth centuries: but he muſt be miſta- 


ken; for in the 2d council of Matiſcona, held in 585, it: is 
' faid expreſsly, that the chriſtians had a long time kept invio- 
late that law of God, whereby tithe of all their fruits was 


enjoined to be given to holy places, &c, pa] 
I. on Numb. thinks, that the old 
laws of Moſes, touching the firſt fruits and tithes, both of 

12 N | cattle, 


— _— — 


The Jews themſelves, ever ſince their temple was deſtroyed, 


man enjoys, or © 


I'S + 


cattle, and of the fruits of the earth, are not abrogated by 

the goſpel ; but ought to be obſerved on their ancient footing. 

The Vth canon of the council of Matiſcona, orders tithe to be 

paid to the miniſters of the church according to the Jaw of 

God, and the immemorial cuſtom of the chriſtians, and that 

upon penalty of excommunication : which is the firſt penalty 

we find impoſed on ſuch as would not pay tithe. On which 

grounds it is that many among the modern clergy hold their 

tithes to be jure di vino. 

Ochers, on the contrary, plead, that the recompence to be 
given church miniſters, is differently ordained by God, accord- 
ing to the differences he has put between his two great diſpen- 
ſations, the law and the goſpel: under the law he gave them 
tithes; under the goſpel, having left all things in his church to 
charity and chriſtian freedom, he has given them only what 
ſhall be given them freely, and in charity. That the law of 
tithes is in force under the goſpel, all the proteſtant divines, 
except ſome among the Engliſh, deny; for though hire to the 
labourer be of moral and perpetual right, yet that ſpecial kind 
of hire, the tenth, can be of no right or neceſſity, but to the 
ſpecial labour for which God ordained it: that ſpecial labour 
was the levitical and ceremonial ſervice of the tabernacle, 
Numb. xviii. 21, 31. which was aboliſhed : the right there- 
fore of the ſpecial hire muſt be aboliſhed too. 

That tithes were ceremonial, is evident from their not being 
given to the Levites till they had been firſt offered as a heave 
offering to the Lord, ver. 24, 28. | 

He, then, who by the law brings tithes into the goſpel, brings 
in likewiſe a ſacrifice, and an altar; without which, zrthes, 
by the law, were unſanCtified and polluted, ver. 32. And 
therefore were never thought of in the firſt chriſtian times, 
till ceremonial altars and oblations had been brought back. 


though they have rabbies and teachers of the law, yet pay no 
tithes, as having no proper Levites to whom, nor altar where- 
upon, to hallow them; which argues, that the Jews them- 
ſelves never looked on tithes as moral, but merely ceremonial. 
Add, that tithes were not allowed to the prieſts and Levites 
merely for their labour in the tabernacle ; but in conſideration 
of this likewiſe, that they were not allowed to have any other 


part or inheritance in the land, ver. 20, 24. and who, by 


that means, for a tenth, loſt a twelfth. 

In effect, for the firſt three hundred years after Chriſt, no 
mention is made in all eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of any ſuch thing 
as tithes ; though in that time, altars and oblations had been 
recalled, and the church had miſerably judaiſed in many other 
things. The churchmen confeſſedly lived all that time on free- 
will offerings; nor could the defect of paying tithe be owing 
to this, that there were wanting civil magiſtrates to injoin it; 
ſince chriſtians, having lands, might have given out of them 
what they pleaſed ; and the firſt chriſtian emperors, who did 
all things by advice of the biſhops, ſupplied what was want- 
ing to the clergy, not out of titbes, which were never propo- 
ſed, but out of their own imperial revenues, 

The firſt authority produced, ſetting aſide the apoſtolical con- 
ſtitutions, which few of the patrons of tithes will inſiſt on, is 
a provincial ſynod at Cullen in 356, where tithes are voted to 
be God's rent : but before that time, divers other abuſes and 
complaints had got ground, as altars, candles at noon, &c, 
And one complaint begot another; as it is certain that fithes 
ſuppoſe altars. | 

It is alledged, that tithes are of early and ſolemn force among 
us; having been paid by ſtatute ever ſince the Saxon king A- 
thelſtan, anno 928: to which it may be anſwered, that Rome- 
ſcot, or Peter-pence, had been likewiſe paid to the pope by 
ſtatute above 200 years longer, viz. from the year 725. And 
by the way it is to be noted, that theſe ancient tithes among 
our anceſtors, kept a nearer analogy to their original in the 
rMoſaic law; for the prieſts had but a third part, the other 
two thirds being appointed for the poor, . and to adorn and re- 
1 churches, as appears from the canons of Ecbert and 

ric. 
The cuſtom of paying tithe, or of offering a tenth of what a 
what he reaps from it, has not only been 

practiſed under the old and the new law, but we alſo find 
ſomething like it among the heathens. 
Xenophon, in the 5th book of the expedition of Cyrus, gives 
us an inſcription upon a column near the temple of Diana, 
whereby the people were warned to offer the tenth part of 
their revenues every year to that goddels. 
The Babylonians and Egyptians gave their kings a tenth of 
their revenues: ſee Ariſtotle in his Oeconomics, lib. 2. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, /ib, 5, and Strabo, lib. 15.—Afterwards, the 
Romans exacted of the Sicilians a tenth of the corn they 
reaped ; and Appian tells us, that thoſe who broke up, or 
tilled any new grounds, were obliged to carry a tenth of their 
produce to the treaſury. 

The Romans offered a tenth of all they took from their ene- 
mies, to the gods; whence the name of Jupiter Prædator: 
The Gauls, in like manner, gave a tenth to their god Mars, 
as we learn in the commentaries of Czfar.—And Feſtus de 


Verb. ſignif. aſſures us, that the ancients uſed to give tithe of 


TIT 


every thing to their : decima qua, 27 6. 
eh Z gods queque veteres diis fair off 

Authors have been ſtrange] lexed, to fi f 

a cuſtom, eſtabliſhed 501 bs people yo 2 
ners and religions, to give a tenth to their kings, or th 

{ters of religion, Grotius takes it to ariſe hence 

ber ten is the moſt known and the moſt common 

tions; by reaſon of the number of fingers, which is t 

this account he thinks it is, that the commandments of * 

were reduced to ten, for people to retain them with Sol 

eaſe ; that the philoſophers eſtabliſhed ten categories, & * 

Impropriated and appropriated TITHEs, called alſo 15 * 
lithes, are thoſe alienated to ſome temporal or — 
lord, united to their fee, and poſſeſſed as ſecular gd. 0 

IMPROPRIATION, e 
By the council of Lateran, held under Alexander III. i 1 
the alienation or infeodation of tithes is prohibited for he 
ture: whence all infeodations made ſince that ti 
_ held by the canoniſts, illegal. 
ome attribute the original of theſe impropriated . 
Charles Martel ; and hold him damned for ful 32 
venues of benefices to ſecular nobles: but Baronius will — 
this a fable, and refers their origin to the wars in the ch 
Land; which is alſo the opinion of Paſquier. 7 
The tribute, it ſeems, which the Romans impoſed on all th 
provinces of their empire, was a tenth part of all the 8 
hence ſeveral authors obſerve, that the Franks having con- 
quered the Gauls, and finding the impoſition eſtabliſhed 

kept it on foot, and gave thoſe tithes in fee to their ſoldiers 
and this, ſay they, was the origin of infeoffed, or impropriated 
or appropriated tithes, See FEE, and BEN ERTICE. 

But the truth is, they are not ſo ancient ; nor do we find an 
mention of them before the reign of Hugh Capet; even the 
very council of Clermont, held in 1097, as hot as it was in 
the intereſts of the church, does not ſay one word of them; 
which yet would undoubtedly have made loud complaints of 
ſuch an uſurpation, had it been then known. | 
Rate-TIT HE. See the article Ra TE-Tithe. 
TITHING, Decenna, or Decury; a number or company of 
ten men, with their families; knit together in a kind of ſo- 
ciety, and all bound to the king, for the peaceable behavious 
of each other. See FRIBURGH, FRANK-PLEDGE, and 
TRIHINS. 
In theſe companies there was one chief perſon, who from his 
office was called teothingman ; and at this day in the weſt titb- 
ingman, though now no more than a conſtable ; the old cuſ- 
tom of. tenmentales, or tithings, being long ſince diſuſed, Se 
HEeap-BoRow, DECENNIER, TENMENTALE, Ce. 
TITILLATION, T1TiLLAaT1o, the act of Tickling, i. e. 
exciting a ſort of pleaſurable idea, by a gentle application of 
ſome ſoft body, upon a nervous part ; and which uſually tends 
to produce laughter. See LAUGHTER. 
TITLE, TiruLvs, an inſcription put over any thing, to 
make it known. See INSCRIPT1ON. 
The word is more particularly uſed for the inſcription in the 
firſt page of a book, expreſſing the ſubject thereof, the au- 
thor's name, &c. See Book. 
What tortures abundance of authors, is to find ſpecious fila 
for their books: a title ſhould be fimple, and yet clear: theſe 
are the two genuine characters of this kind of compoſition. 
Aſſuming titles are a prepoſſeſſion againſt the author. i 
The French are much addicted to fanfaronnades in their f - 
tiles; witneſs that of M. le Pays, Amitiez, Amours, Amn- 
rettes; or that improvement hereon, Heurs, Fleurons, Hu- 
rettes, &c. | | ; 
TiTtLEe, TiTULUs, in the civil and canon law, denotes 3 
chapter or diviſion of a book. See CHAPTER, &c. 

A title is ſubdivided into paragraphs, &c. See PARAGRAPH, 
&c.—Each of the 50 books of the digeſt conſiſts of a number 
of titles; ſome of more, others of leſs. See DIGEST. 

T1TLE is alſo an appellation of dignity, diſtinction, or pre- 
eminence ; given to perſons poſſeſſed of the ſame. No- 
BILITY, Oe. | | 
The titles of order or dignity, Loyſezu obſerves, ſhould al 
ways come immediately after the name, and before the till 
of office. See NAME, R ho 
The king of Spain has a whole page of titles, to expreſs the 
ſeveral kingdoms, and ſigniories he is maſter of. "The Ki 

of England takes the title of king of Great Britain, Fr 0 
and Ireland: the king of France, the title of king of Fg 
and Navarre : the king of Sweden entitles himſelf king of / 
Swedes and Goths the king of Denmark, king of A 
and Norway : the king of Sardinia, among his titles, 4 
that of king of Cyprus and . the duke of gu , 
the title of king of Feruſalem, Sicily, & c. See Fee an 
The cardinals take 7itls from the names of ſome churches 
Rome: as, of St. Cecilia, St. Sabina, &c. and they are 3 
cardinals of the title of St. Cecilia, & c. See CaR DIN Af | 
The emperor can confer the fitle of prince, or nu empire 
empire ; but the right of ſuffrage in aſſemblies of . * 
depends on the conſent of the eſtates. See EL Beo 
EMPIRE. | 
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heir Scipio's the titles of Africanus, Aſia- which is ſtill obſerved with regard to biſhops ; none being con- 
The n wy gave the titles of Macedonicus, ſerrated, but to fill ſome vacant ſee. See BIS Ho, PRIEST, Ec, 
tious, a 3. Creticus, Parthicus, Dacicus, &c. in memory of | But for prieſts and other clercs, they began to make vague or- 
5 obtained over the people ſo called. — The king of | dinations in the eaſt as early as the Vth century: this occaſi- 
the 


a : ner. gives honourable titles to his ci- oned the council of Chalcedon to declare all vague and abſo- 
Spain, bene Ae * their iS ice or their fidelity. lute ordinations null. | : | 
ties, int _ 4 certain quality aſcribed by way of reſpect to] Accordingly, the diſcipline was pretty well obſerved till to- 14 
= T1rLE 15 Cad Se. See QUALITY. wards the end of the XIth century; but then it began to re- 14 
: 8 ob * the title of hulineſs; a cardinal prince of the] lax, and the number of prieſts was exceedingly increaſed; 15 
| Wa The 7 of rozal highneſs, or moſt ſerene highneſs, accord- either becauſe the people became deſirous of the privileges of x | Wy 
| 34 yours his nearneſs to the throne ; other cardinal princes, mo/? the clericate, or becauſe the biſhops ſought to extend their ju- ö ll 
1 a jo. Ht highneſs ; an archbiſhop, grace and moſt reverend; a| riſdiction, 1 


4 od i 8 | TP % 
biſhop, right reverend ; abbots, prieſts, religious, &c. reverend. One of the great inconveniencies of theſe vague ordinations i [0 
= Bor ian, EMINENCE, GRACE, REVEREND, Sc.] was poverty, which frequently reduced the prieſts to ſordid oc- N 


| 
DINAL, Oe. cupations, and even to a ſhameful begging. To remedy this 1 
| E = 2 3 to the emperor is given the title of im- the council of Lateran laid it on the bilhone to provide for the | | | 
4 ® rial majeſty; to kings, majeſty ; to the king of France, mo ſubſiſtance of ſuch as they ſhould ordain without title, till fil 
. 1 hr lin majeſty z to the King of Spain, catholic majgſiy; to the | ſuch time as they had got a place in the church that would af- if | 
C5 K of England that of defender of the faith; to the Turk, ford them a ſettled maintenance. | | if 
0 : Gd frgnior, and highneſs; to the prince of Wales, royal | There was alſo another expedient found out to elude the canon 10 
. : 5 hneſs; to the dauphin of France, ſerene highneſs ; to elec- of the council of Chalcedon, and it was appointed that a prieſt 145 
eo - = -lefteral highneſs ; to the grand duke, moſt ſerene highneſs; might be ordained on the title of his patrimony ; that is, it 10 
ly Z to the other princes of Italy and Germany, highneſs; to the was not neceſſary he had any certain place in the church, pro- : 11 
© doge of Venice, moſt ſerene prince; to the republic or ſenate vided he had a patrimony ſufficient for a creditable ſubſiſtance. 10 
he = of Venice, /ignory 3 to the grand maſter of Malta, eminence ; The council of Trent retrieved the ancient diſcipline in this 7 | 
8 = to nuncio's and ambaſſadors of crowned heads, excellency. See reſpect, forbidding all ordinations, where the candidate was not , | 
n- Fur ERORH, KING, PRINCE, DukE, Cc. See allo HIOG H- in peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice ſufficient to ſubſiſt him; 1 
67 1 NESS, SERENITY, EMINENCE, EXCELLENCY, Se. and allowing no body to be ordained on patrimony or penſion, ql 
8; % The emperor of China, among his titles, takes that of tien ſu, unleſs where the biſhops declare it to be expedient for the good 1 
ed BH fon of heaven. The Orientals, it is obſerved, are exceeding- | of the church: fo that th 


. e benefice is the rule, and the patti- 
Iy fond of titles: the {imple governor of Schiras, for inſtance, | mony the exception. 


after a pompous enumeration of qualities, lordſhips, &c. adds | But this rule is not regarded, even in ſome catholic countries, 
the titles of flower of curteſy, nutmeg of conſolation, and roſe of | particularly France, where the patrimonial title is the moſt 8 
delight. frequent; and the title is even fixed to a very moderate ſum, (481 

Tir LE, in law, denotes a right which a perſon has to the poſ- about 3/. 15s. per annum ſterling. Indeed at Paris, and in 
ſeſſion of any thing. See RIGHT, and POSSESSION. ſome other dioceſes, 150 livres are required. 10 
It is alſo an authentic inſtrument, whereby a man can prove] As to religious, the profeſſion they make in a monaſtery ſerves 1 
and make appear bis right. See MUNIMENT, DOCUMENT, them for a title, in regard the convent is obliged to maintain 
INSTRUMENT, &c. : them: and as to mendicants, they are maintained upon the 
A preſcription of twenty years, with a title, is good, and of | title 7 poverty. | 

thirty without a title. See PRESCRIPTION. Thoſe of the houſe, and ſociety of the Sorbonne, are alſo or- 
There muſt be at leaſt a colourable title to come into poſſeſ- | dained without any patrimonial title, and on the ſole title of 
ſion of a benefice, otherwiſe the perſon is deemed an intruder. | poverty, it being ſuppoſed a doctor of the Sorbonne can never 
See BENEFICE. | want a benefice. See SOR BONNE, 

TITLE, in the canon law, is that by virtue whereof a benefici- |[TITUBATION, or TRxEP1DATION, in aſtronomy, a kind 
ary holds a benefice :—ſuch is the collation of an ordinary, or | of libration or ſhaking, which the ancient aſtronomers attri- 
a proviſion in the court of Rome founded on a reſignation, | buted to the cryſtallin heaven, to account for certain inequa- 
permutation, or other legal cauſe, See BENEFICE. lities, which they obſerved in the motion of the planets. See 
The title of a benefice, or beneficiary, is either a true, ora] TrEPIDATION. | 
colourable one.—A true or valid title, is that which gives a| TITULAR, or TiTULaARry, denotes a perſon inveſted with 

right to the benefice: ſuch is that received from a collator who a title, in virtue whereof he holds an office or benefice, whe- 
has a right to confer the benefice on a perſon capable thereof, ther he perform the functions thereof or not. See OFFICE, 
the uſual ſolemnities being obſerved. See CoLLA TION, Cc. and BENEFICE. 
Colourable title is a ſeeming one; i. e. ſuch a one as appears | In this ſenſe the term is uſed in oppoſition to ſurvivor, and to 
valid, and is not.—Such would that be founded on the colla- | a perſon only acting by procuration or commiſſion. See Pr 0- 
tion of a biſhop, in caſe the benefice in queſtion were not in | cuRaToR, &c.—An officer is always reputed titular till he 


his collation. have reſigned his office, and the reſignation have been admit- 
By the canons, a colourable title, though falſe, produces two | ted. | 


very conliderable effects. 1. That after peaceable poſſeflion |T1TULAR is ſometimes alſo applied adjectively to a perſon who 
for three years, the incumbent may defend himſelf by the rule | has the title and right of an office or dignity, but without ha- 
de triennali poſſiſſione, againſt ſuch as would diſpute the bene- | ving poſſeſſion, or diſcharging the function thereof. 

tice with him. 2». That in caſe he be proſecuted within three | It is ſometinies alſo uſed abuſively for a perſon who aſſumes 


years, and obliged to ſurrender the benefice, he ſhall not be | and pretends a title to a thing, without either a right thereto, 
obliged to reſtore the produce of it. 


or a poſſeſſion thereof. 


TITLE Vis alſo uſed in ſeveral ancient ſynods and councils, for | T1TULAaR Churches. See the article TITLE. 
the church to which a 


prieſt was ordained, and where he was | TMESIS, * TMHEIE, in grammar, a figure whereby a com- 
conſtantly to reſide. | pound word is ſeparated into two parts, and one or more words 
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 * Nullus in preſbrterum, nullus in diaconum, nift ad certum titulum 


1; 4.44 | interpoſed between them. 

There metur, Concil Lundin. Ann. 1 1 25. a | * The word is formed from the Greek, reuve, ſeco, I cur. 

1110 "ot Ol. , aue mw a e — 5 called titulus,, Thus, when Terence ſays, que meo cunque anime lubitum e/ 
„„ dds molt probable, Cowel takes to be this, that in an- | facere, there is a tmeſis; the word guæcungue being divided 95 

cient days the name of the ſaint to whom the church was de- Ts . : " 4 


the interpoſition of mes, 

Lucretius abounds in tmeſes ; as, ſæpe ſalutantum tau præ- 
terque meantum : or, adiſſidio potis e ſejtingi ſeque gregari ; and, 
4% eftis diſque gregatis. 

TOBACCO, or TABACco, a medicinal herb, not known 


in Europe till after the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards, 
and firſt imported about the year 1560. 


u ws engraven on the porch, as a token that the ſaint 
ad a ti 


tle to that church : whence the church itſelf became 
e to be called titulus, See Clerical Tir LE. 
2 LES, or TiITULAR Churches, M. Fleury obſerves, was 
ormerly the denomination of a particular kind of churches 
= Rows, See CHURCH. | ” 
n the VI. and VII. centuries, there were four ſorts of 


| i The Americans of the continent called it petun, thoſe of the 
N in that metropolis, viz. patriarchal, titular, diaco- petun, 


105 iſlands yolr, The Spaniard ho gave it the name tab 
aerial. — The tituli, titular, were, as it were, pa- pages b . 


riſhes, each aſſigned to a cardinal prieft. with a certain diſtric took it from Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, where they 
: | ertain diſtri ; 8 
or quarter dependin Ke 150 r ee firſt found it, and firſt learned its uſe 


tion of baptiſm in caſe of nece er... ts Pann OLE Ss: The French, at its firſt introduction among them, gave it va- 


NAL, &c rious names; as nicotiana, or the embaſſador s herb, from John q\ 
Clerical or Saar tal T | PIE Ie Nicot, then embaſſador of Francis II. in Portugal, who 3 
come of the al, 3 denotes a yearly revenue or in- | brought ſome of it with him from Liſbon, and preſented it to 1 
prieſtnocg war e, 50 crowns, which the candidates for | a grand prior of the houſe of Lorrain, and to queen Cathe- | | 
they wa anciently obliged to have of their own; that] rine de Medicis; whence it was alſo called queen's herb, and 1 
dens. 8 of a ſubliſtance. See Ou DEAS, Or- D 
3 C. | 


grand prior's herb. — They alſo gave it other names, which are 
now all reduced to the original name tabaco, or tobacco, from 


pline there were no clercs made, but in| yabace, given it by Hernandez de Toledo, who firſt ſent it 
ere wanted for the ſervice of the church, | into Spain and Portugal. | | 


| 1 Culture 
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10 of Wal is mentioned in the ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 32. as 


T O D 


Culture and preparation of ToB Ac co.—Tobaccs is cultivated in 
ſeveral parts of America, particularly in the Caribbee Iſlands, 
Virginia, &c. where they are forced to mix aſhes with the 
ſoil, to prevent its riſing too thick. After ſowing, they wa- 
ter it every day, and on very hot days cover it up, to prevent 
its being ſcorched by the ſun, 

When it is riſen to a convenient pitch, they tranſplant it, 
much as we do lettice, only at a diſtance of three feet, and in 
a ſoil prepared with great care: when replanted, it is kept con- 
tinually weeding, the ſtem frequently cleanſed, and the Joweſt 
leaves and the ſuckers it puts forth, taken off, that ten or fif- 
teen of the fineſt leaves may have all the nouriſhment. : 

The leaves thus reſerved being ripe, which is known by their 
breaking when bent, the ſtalks are cut, and left to dry two 
or three hours in the ſun; after which they are tied two by 
two, and hung up on ropes under a ſhed to be dried by the 
air, When the leaves are ſufficiently dried, they are pulled 
from off the ſtalks, and made up in little bundles ; which be- 


ing ſteeped in ſea-water, or for want thereof, in common wa- | 


ter, are twiſted in manner of ropes, and the twiſts formed into 
rolls, by winding them with a kind of mill around a ſtick, — 
In which condition it is imported into Europe, where it is cut 
by the tobacconiſts for ſmoaking, formed into ſnuff, and the 
like. 

Beſides the tobacco of the Weſt-Indies, there are confiderable 
quantities cultivated in the Levant, the coaſts of Greece and 
the Archipelago, the iſland of Malta and Italy.—The marks 


of good twiſt tobacco, are a fine ſhining cut, an agreeable | 


ſmell, and that it have been well kept. | 

Tobacco is either taken by way of ſnuff, as a ſternutatory, or 
as a maſticatory by chewing it in the mouth, or by ſmoaking 
it in a pipe. See PIPE, STERNUTATORY, MaAsTICa- 
ToRY, FUMIGATION, Oc. 

It is ſometimes alſo taken in little longiſh pellets put up the 
noſe, where it is found to produce very good effects, to at- 
tract a deal of water or pituita, unload the head, reſolve ca- 
tarrhs, and make a free reſpiration ; for the ſubtile parts of 
the z2bacco in inſpiration are carried into the trachea and lungs, 
where they looſen the peccant humours adhering thereto, and 
promote expectoration. 

Some have left this zehacco in their noſes all night; but this is 
found to occaſion vomiting the morrow morning, Another 
thing charged on this way of application, is, that it weakens 
the ſight. 

Tebares is held a firſt rate narcotic, See NARcoric, and 
Or1iaTre.—When taken in great quantities in the way of 
ſnuff, it is found to prejudice the ſmelling, greatly diminiſhes 
the appetite, and in time gives riſe to a phthiſis. 

That taken in the way of ſmoak, dries and damages the brain, 

Borrhi, in a letter to Bartholine, mentions a perſon who 
through excels of ſmoaking had dried his brain to that degree, 

that after his death there was nothing found in his ſkull but a 
little black lump, conſiſting of mere membranes. 

Some people uſe the infuſion of tobacco as an emetic; but it 
is a very dangerous and unjuſtifiable practice, and often pro- 

duces violent vomitings, ſickneſs and ſtupidity. 

Bates and Fuller give ſome receipts, in which tebacco is an in- 

gredient, with mighty encomiums in aſthmatic caſes.— A 
ſtrong decoction of tobacco, with proper carminatives and ca- 
thartics, given clyſter-wiſe, ſometimes proves of good effect 
in what is uſually called the /tone colic, and allo in the iliac 

paſſion. See CoLic, and ILIAc Paſſim. 

A drop or two of the chymical oil of fabacco being put on the 

tongue of a cat, produces violent convulſions, and death itſelf 
in the ſpace of a minute; yet the ſame oil uſed in lint, and 

applied to the teeth, has been of ſervice in the tooth-ach ; 
though it muſt be to thoſe that have been uſed to the taking 

of tobacco, otherwiſe great ſickneſs, retchings, vomitings, c. 

happens; and even in no caſe is the internal uſe of it war- 

ranted by ordinary practice. _ 

A ſtrong decoCtion of the ſtalks, with ſharp-pointed dock and 

allom, is faid to be of good ſervice, uſed externally, in cuta- 

neous diſtempers, eſpecially the itch: ſome boil-them for that 

- purpoſe in urine, The ſame is ſaid to be infallible in curing 

the mange in dogs. | | 

Sig. Pauli, phyſician to the king of Denmark, in an expreſs 

treatiſe on zobages, obſerves that the merchants frequently lay 

it in bog-houſes, to the end that becoming impregnated with 

the volatile ſalt of the excrements, it may be rendered the 

briſker, more fœtid and ſtronger. 

Amurath IV, emperor of the Turks, the grand duke of Muſ- 

covy, and the emperor of Perſia, have prohibited the uſe of 
tobacco in their ſtates, Our king James I. wrote a treatiſe ex- 

preſs againſt it, intitled, I counter-blaſt to tobacco, By a bull 

of pope Urban VIII, ſuch are excommunicated as.take tobacco 
in churches. | 


a weight containing 28 pounds, or two ſtone, See STONE, 
Woor, &c. | | 

Some will have the word derived from the French, toilet, a 

Wrappers within which, by uſage, two ſtone of wool is 
olded. GT 


TOFT, TorTum, or ToFTA, in our law-book 


101 


TOES, by anatomiſts called digiti pedis, are the extreme din; 
I 


ſions of the feet; anſwering to the fingers of the han, 
Foor. 85 
The toes of each foot conſiſt of 14 bones; the great: 
ving two, and the reſt three each; they are like the bor 
the fingers, but ſhorter. See FINGER. 

In the toes are found twelve oſſa ſeſamoidea, as in the fin- 
See SESAMOIDE A,—T he gout chiefly ſeizes the great 1. 
See GouT. | 85 


e ha- 
nes of 


8, 2 
of land, or a place where a meſſuage hath ſtood, * 


cayed, or caſually burnt, and not re-edified. 


TOGA, in antiquity, a wide woollen gown, or mantle, without 


ſleeves, uſed among the Romans, both by men and women 

In proceſs of time, none wore the ted but lewd women 
whence that of Horace. In matrona, pecceſve togata, f 
The tæa was of divers colours, and admitted of various cr. 
naments: there was that called t9ga domeſtica, wore Within. 
doors; toga fern wore abroad; tea militaris, uſed |; 
ſoldiers, tucked up after the Gabinian faſhion ; and tega picla 
or triumphalis, wherein the victorious triumphed, embroidered 
with palms: that without any ornaments, was called ted pura. 


The tega was ſometimes wore open, called aperta; ſometimm 


girt or tucked up, called præcincia; and this cincture or gitd. 
ing again, according to Sigonius, was of three kinds; Inter 
or the looſe kind, where the tail trailed on the ground; ad. 
Arictior, the cloſe kind, wherein it did not reach ſo low 25 
the feet; and Gabinia, where one of the ſkirts or lappets wi 
girt round the body. 

Sigonius diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral tegæ, or Roman gowns, into 
pura, candida, pulla, pitta, pays; trabea, and poludamens 
tum. See PRATEXTA, PALUDAMENTUM, Selbe 
toga pura was allo called wirilis. See VIRILE, 


Tus ToG x, or privilege of the tega, was the fame with the 


privilege of a Roman citizen, i. e. the right of wearing a 
Roman habit, and of taking, as they explain it, fire and wa- 
ter through the Roman empire, See CITIZEN, 


TOILES, ſnares, or nets ſet by hunters for catching of wild 


beaſts; as deer, &c. 


TOILET, a fine cloth, of linnen, ſilk, or tapeſtry, ſpread 


over the table in a bed-chamber, or dreſſing- room, to undreſs 
and dreſs upon. 

The dreſſing-box, wherein are kept the paints, pomatums, 
eſſences, patches, &c. the pin-cuſhion, powder-box, bruſhes, 
Ic. are eſteemed parts of the equipage of a 4 tulet. 
That of the men conliſts of a comb-caſfe, bruſhes, Cc. To 
make a viſit to one at his toilet, is to come to entertain him 
while he is dreſſing or undreſſing. . 
Sattin, velvet, brocade, point de France, &c, ate now ordi- 
narily uſed for toilets: anciently they were made much plainer, 
whence the name, which is ſormed from the French, tailette, 
a diminutive of toile, any thin ſtuff. ; 


TOISE, a French meaſure, containing ſix of their feet, or 2 


fathom. See FATHOM, and MEASURE. 


TOISON Or, a term in heraldry for a golden fleece, which 


is ſometimes borne in a coat of arms, See Gol DEN Flee. 


TOL, in law, a term ſignifying. to defeat, of take away. 


From the Latin, zollere, which fignifies the ſame. | 
Thus, to tel the entry, is to take away the right of entry. dee 
ENTRY. 


TOL-BOOTH, or Toit-BooTtnH, a place in a city, where 


goods are weighed, to aſcertain the duties or imports thereon. 


TOLERATION, in religion, a term which has made 2 get 


figure in the diſputes among proteſtants, who have been ex- 
ceedingly divided about the meaſures of zoleration, ot the de- 
grees to which heretics and ſchiſmatics are, or are not to 
ſuffered. See PERSECUTION. 


Many of the church of England have zealouſly oppoſed the 


teleration of preſbytery, &c. nor has the church of Scotland 

been behind-hand with them in their zeal againſt epiſcopa©): 

When a bill was brought into parliament for the toleration 0 
all proteſtants in the exerciſe of reins worſhip ; the an 
aſſembly of the kirk did moſt humbly beſeech; yea, they w 
told in the Lord, and in the name of the church oi God, car 


neſtly to obteſt his grace [the lord high commiſſioner] and * 


a | 
moſt honourable eſtates, that no ſuch motion of any legal e 


ration to thoſe of the prelatical principles might be entertain 

ed by the parliament. See _ of Qu. Anne, p. 95. of 
But all who have reaſoned conſiſtently from the principles 
the reformation, have been for toleration ; as well perceivi's 
they had no right to oblige any body to follow their 3 
ſentiments: but the ee, Þ Ph ſetting bounds to 
toleration. See LIBERTY of Conſcience. : 
M. Baſnage and ſome ere dine civil toleration from 7. 


cleſiaflicat,—The latter allows of different, and even OP * F 


ſentiments in the church, and the firſt permits them in ci 

ſociety. wy 
By civil toleration is meant impunity and ſafety in the _ 
every ſect which does not maintain any dofrins Wer ry 
with the peace and welfare of the ſtate.— This —— - 
tical toleration implies a right of enjoying the _ ** 
laws, and of all the privileges of the ſociety, withou 


gard to difference of religion. r | Ele 
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4 4 lowance of certain opinions, F ſels of the glands; and from this accounts for the ſecretion of | 
Ecelefiaftical HK not hinder thoſe who pro- | the wats fluids from the blood. See GLAN O, and St- 1 
which obo eſteemed members of the church,—But | cRETIOx. 25 | | ; 
# 1 feſs them lity and number of theſe fundamental points, they TON. See the article Tou x. F 
f S as to the rn 2 in all probability ever will, be agreed upon, | TOMKIN and TOMPION, See the article TAM ION. | | | 

4 At uu, a Saxon term, though derived origi- | TON DIN, or Tandino, in architecture. See Tort. | WW 

, BR TOLL, TE 1 15 tollere, to take away, or rather the Greek | TONE, or Tux E, in muſic, a property of ſound, whereby it 11 
. 65 nally from dne !ax,—lt has two acceptations, denoting, 1% af comes under the relation of grave and acute; or, the degree | || | 
* 70 “ Ir 3 ſell within the bounds of a manour, of elevation any ſound has, from the degree of ſwiftneſs of 1 

| & liberty 2 ſed for a tax or cuſtom paid for Ee or for | the vibrations of the parts of the ſonorous body. See Sou p, {lk 
. ToLL is a ods in a market, fair, or the like. PAss AGE, GRAVIT V, &c. | 
vending go For the cauſe, meaſure, degree, difference, &c. of tones, ſee 100 


it * Fair, &c. i | , ; : , Ti 
tion of toll thoro, or thorough toll, | TuNE.—The variety of tones in human voices ariſes part! | | 
25 Some proved _ V paſſage in or throu h ſome highways, from the dimenſions of the wind- pipe, which, like a - 26. hs | | 1 
3 1 which — bridges Fc. Toll travers, 2 paſſing or driv- longer and narrower it is, the ſharper is the tone it gives; but | Rt! 
3 malig | — a rivate man's ground. Toll- turn, or turn- | principally from the head of the m—_— or knot of the throat ; 11 
4 a paid at the PI of beaſts from fairs and markets, | the toe of the voice being more or | 
* 1 7 


eſs grave, as the rima, or 0 
h they were not ſold. | cleft thereof is more or leſs open. See Voice. | Il 
oye . law, the buyers of corn and cattle in fairs or Tov is more particularly uſed in muſic for a certain degree or ill 
2 ht to pay tall to the lord of the market, in teſti- interval of tune, whereby a ſound may be either raiſed or | 
—＋ po contract theſe lawfully made in open market, lowered from one extreme of a concord to the other; ſo as 10 


j were held unlawful, ſtill to produce true melody. See INTERVAL, and Cox- I ill 
3 as well to take, as to be free from CORD. 2 1 N 1. 
11: for that they who are enfeoffed with toll, are cuſtom free. Muſicians, beſide the concords, or harmonical intervals, admit | 
Of "this freedom from toll, the city of Coventry boaſts an an- | three leſſer kinds of intervals, which are the meaſures and com- 

— charter, granted them by frick or Luriche, earl of | ponent parts of the greater, and are called degrees: the nature, 


the Mercians in Edward the Conſeſſor's time, who, at the | origin, uſe, &c. whereof, ſee under the article DEGREE. 1 | 
the rtunity of Godeva his lady, granted this freedom to the Of theſe degrees, two are called tones, and the third a ſemis. itt 
N Ne zone ; their ratio's in numbers are 8: 9, called a greater tone; 1 


city. N N 
Tol BOOTR : 10, called a leſſer tene; and 15: 16, a ſemitone. 
TOLLBOOT _y See the articles 3B LSAM. he tones ariſe out of the {ſimple concords, and are equal to 


| ToumMaN, a kind of imaginary money uſed a- their differences: thus the greater tone 8: ꝙ is the difference | 
— Perſians in the keeping of their books, as to faci- of a fifth and a fourth; the Ir tone 9 : 10 the difference of 1 
litate the reduction of money in the payment of conſiderable | a lefler third and fourth, or of a fifth and ſixth greater; and . Fl 


ſums. See Money. i 


| the —— 15: 16 the difference of a greater third and fourth. 
The temam conſiſts of fifty abaſſi's, or a hundred mamoudi's, | See SEMITONE, 


or two hundred ſhahees, or ten thouſand dinars, which amount | Of theſe tones and ſemitones every concord is compounded, and 


bout three pounds fix ſhillings eight pence fterling. conſequently is reſolvable into a certain number thereof.— Thus 
D'Herbelot —— the word from the language of the Moguls, the leſſer third conſiſts of one greater tone and one ſemitone— 
where it ſignifies the number ten thouſand, —Eben Arabſ% the greater third of one greater tone and one fer fone, See 
ſays, that the word tauman, when uſed to expreſs a weight, or | THIXD.— The fourth of one greater tone, one Igſſer tone, and 


money, contains ten thouſand ſilver Arab drachma's, called | one ſemitone, See Four TH.—The fifth of two greater tones, 
methkal ; which are a third lighter than the Attic. See] one ier tone, and one /emitone. See FIFTH, &c. 
DR ACHM. For uſe of theſe tones, &c. in the conſtruction of the ſcale 
The Moguls, &c. ently uſe taman for ten thouſand men; | of muſic, ſee 8c AL E. : 
and ſay, e. gr. that the city Samarcand contains ſeven tomans | Diazeuctic Low E. See the article DiazeucTIC. 
of people fit to bear arms; and that of Andekhan nine tomans. | TONGUE, Lingua, in anatomy, an oblong member, whoſe 
TOMB, * includes both the grave or ſepulchre, wherein a de- form and ſituation are ſufficiently known, and whoſe uſe is to 
fun is interred; and the monument erected to preſerve his be the organ of taſte, and the principal inſtrument of ſpeech 
memory. See SEPULCHRE, and MONUMENT. | and deglutition, See SPEECH, Cc. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, ruucO-, tumulut, /cpul- It is faſtened to the os hyoides, the larynx, and to the fauces, 
chre; or according to Menage, from the Latin, #umba, which | by means of a membranous ligament running along the lower 


ſignifies the ſame. | ſide of it, about half way, called the 0 O; H Y- 
Among the Romans none but the emperors, veſtals, and per- e 35 "og ** frenum Y 


ſons ſignalized by * =. actions, were allowed to have tombs | The main bulk and oy of the tongue is made up of muſcles, 
in the cities; the were all in the country, near the high- | which are covered on t upper part with a papillary nervous 
roads; whence thoſe common words, /i/te, & abi, viator; | ſubſtance, over which are ſpread two membranes. —The outer 
which are ſtill retained in the inſcriptions of our monuments 


\ of theſe membranes is pretty thick and ſhort, aud full of pa- 
in churches, &c. though the occaſion be no more, See Epi- pillæ, of a pyramidal 838 eſpecially towards the tip; Which 
TAPH, INSCRIPTION, Cc. 9 pillze ſtand pointing towards the root of the tongue in a 
At Anchiale was anciently ſeen the tomb of Sardanapalus, with — poſture, which makes their figure to be concavo- con- 
this inſeription in verſe: Sardanapalus built Anchiale and Tar- | vex. Piel apices, or papillz are ſo very minute and flender 
us in one day: go, paſſenger, eat, drink, and be merry; the ret | in men, that they make the coat appear on the upper part to 
#5 nothing, Vid. Strab. Zeog. lib, 14. a be villous, eſpecially as they approach nearer to the root. The 
The Romans had a kind of empty tomb, called cenotaphium, figure of the papillz, in human tongues, is not fo plainly diſ- 
an honorary tomb, wherein no deceaſed was laid. It was uſed | cernable to the naked eye as not to need the microſcope. In 
to be built in favour of perſons periſhing at ſea, in remote] brutes they are generally larger, ſtiffer, and more conſpicuous ; 
Nr hn 2 2 * "BG and in ſome almoſt cartilaginous, as may be felt in the _ 
ious notion, e ſou in lions. 
of thoſe whoſe bodies were __ buried, wandered an hundred 7 aps any; os Nom, he er de, 


ittle diſtance from the tip, this membrane becomes thi 
years by the banks of the rivers of hell, before they were ad- 2 and glabrous, and 0 "Ie were, poliſhed by the —— 
mitted to paſs over.— The werilaquoy gg mo, the ſame ce- parts of the mouth whereon it ſlides. | | | 
ee has practiſed as at real fune Under this lies a thin, ſoft, reticular kind of coat, punched 
„ ia were inſcribed with the words ob honorem, or through with innumerable holes, and always lined with a thick 
« jo Nor whereas other tombs, wherein the aſhes were | and white yellowiſh mucus. This membrane is ſo exceeding 
y cepotited, were inſcribed D. M. S. g. 4. ſacred to the tender, and full of mucus, that it is not to be examined by 


manes.—When the words tacito amine were added, it declared the naked eye, unleſs boiled: by which it grows tough, and 


9 2H incloſed therein infamous for ſome crime. See Fu- eaſily ſeparable from the external membrane, and from the 


3 | I nervous part of the tongue which lies immediately under it. 
181 e B-ffone. See the article CHARACTER, After boiling, it nn like a kind of gawſe, between whoſe | 
volume 95 5 a bound book, or writing that makes a juſt | threads innumerable holes appear, through which the apices of 
All the works 22 h ; | the papillary body underneath it are exerted. This membrane 
into o of. uch an author_are compiled, and reduced | on the upper fide, next the outward, appears white, with a 
in Ne 07 more tomes. There are tomes in folio, in quarto, caſt towards yellow, but black on the ſide next the tongue. 
vre OY r councils printed in the Lou- | Many authors do not allow this to be a membrane, and will 
12 tomes, N ge 2 "xg ron has wrote the life of Chriſt in | only have it to be a mucus hardened by boiling ; but ſince it 
TOMENTUM, properly ſignifies flocks, or locks of wool; has fo much of the reſemblance of a membrane, and that au- 


ins; | => in allowing tw b to the tongue, Dr. 
but by botaniſts is uſed for that ſoft downy matter, which . — — ben — OE e 


does not appear to be any other ſecond membrane: reckoning 
with Malpighi, the ſmooth part under the tongue a part of the 


120 Imme- 75 1 


grows on the leaves of ſome plants, hence denominated temen- 
oe W. ramen tomentoſum, carduus tomentoſus, &c, 5 
Vor. II | 


W obſerves a kind of tomentum i the 1 | 
a Ne CLIV. han ics Foo —_— 


——— rt. — — — 
dy 


other. A 
Authors are not agreed about the number of muſcles which 


who allows no more than three genuine pair of muſcles to the 


TON 


Immediately under this appears a nervous papillary body ſpread- |: 
ing itſelf to a pretty thickneſs over the whole ſurface-of the | 
tongue, This body, on the under fide, is every where level | 


and ſmooth, except in ſome few places, where it is connected 


to the ſubjacent muſculous part by ſome nervous twigs which it 
ſends into it. Malpighi diſtinguiſhes the papillæ, which make 


the principal part hereof, into three kinds, from their different 
magnitudes and figures when obſerved with the 1 


of which, thoſe ſeated on the ſides and tip are very ſingular, 


reſembling little round pyramids, with globes on their tips 
like the horns of ſnails.—All theſe papillæ, which are the im- 
mediate organs of taſting, ſend their apices, or extremities, 
through the mucous membrane, into the pyramidal papillæ of 


the outer membrane, which are hollow to receive them, and 
ſeem to be nothing elſe but a kind of caſes to defend theſe ner- | 


vous papillæ from injuries, which the falts and aſperities of 
thoſe bodies which we take into our mouths, might do them. 
See PAPILLA, TASTING, Ce. | 

The reſt, and much the greateſt part, of the body of the 
tongue is muſculous, conſiſting. of plans of fibres in different 
directions: the firſt, or external plan, conſiſts of ſtrait fibres, 
which cover the tongue from one extreme to the other; when 
theſe contract, they ſhorten it. Under this are ſeveral other 
plans, running from the under to the upper fide, which ſerve 
to make it broad and thin, Theſe two kinds of fibres lie fra- 
tum ſuper ſtratum, a plate of the one, and then a plate of the 


compoſe the tongue : ſome confounding thoſe of the os hyoides 
with thoſe of the tongue, reckon eight, others nine, others 
ten, and more pair. Some number thoſe proper to the fongue 
alone ſix pair, others five, others four, and ſome no more 
than three, Of this laſt opinion is our accurate Mr. Cowper, 


tongue, viz. the pair geniogleſſum, which pull the tongue for- 
wards, and put it out of the mouth; the ceratogloſſum, which 
draws it into the mouth, or pulls it on one fide; and the /fy- 
log laſſum, which draws the tongue up in the action of degluti- 
tion, See GENIOGLOSSUM, CERATOGLossSUM, Sc. 
Beſides the muſcles, the tengue is alſo moved by a bone ſituated 
at its root, and making as it were its baſis, called os hyoides, 
See HYOIDES. WR, 

Down the middle of the tongue, lengthwiſe, runs a ſeam, 
called /inea mediana, which divides it to the bottom into two 
equal parts, but not ſo effectually but that the blood veſſels of 
one {ide communicate with thoſe of the other. —Theſe veſſels 
are arteries from the carotides and veins called ranulæ, and are 
very conſpicuous about the frænum under the tongue, ſerving 
to reconvey the blood to the external jugulars, "Theſe veins 
are frequently opened in the angina, and are the laſt reſort of 
old women in this caſe.— The nerves of the fengur come from 
the fifth, ſixth, and ninth pairs; the two firſt of which have 
been called gaflatorii, and the latter motoris linguæ. See 
NERVE. | 

Howſoever neceſſary an organ the tongue be in ſpeech, c. yet 
Jac. Rolandus has publiſhed an account of a mouth without 
a tongue, Which ſpake perfectly, and performed its other na- 
tural functions; the perſon he ſpeaks of is Pet. Durand, who 
loſing his tongue by a gangreen, could yet ſpeak perfectly, as 
alſo taſte, ſwallow, and chew his food ; which laſt, however, 
he could only do on that fide he put it into, being unable to 
turn it to the other {ide of his mouth. 7 


: 


= * 


TonsuRE is particularly uſed for the corona, which 


Too | 


In propriety, tonſure is the firſt ceremony uſed 
perſon —.— — the church, by = jor devo; 
ſhop, who gives him the firſt degree of the Clericate, þ 

ting off part of his hair, with certain prayers and bene 4 Hay 
Some hold the tonſure a particular order; others, az]... 
only the mark and form of eccleſiaſtical orders 


ng him to the b. 


in — 
The tonſure ſuffices to make a clerc: the reſt is only ag ; 
lify him for the holding benefices. A perſon is capable * 
tenſure at ſeven years of age; hence à benefice of fin of the 


ſure is ſuch a one as may be enjoyed by a child of ſeven 


old. The zmmſure is the baſis of all the other orders, 
Prieſts, 6 

wear, as the mark of their order, and of the tan „Er. 
in the church. See-CRowN, — eke is they hold 
The barbers have the meaſures and dimenſions. of the different 


kinds of tonſures, or clerical.crowns ; to be practiſed accord. 


ing to the different degrees and orders. — A clerc's 


nur 
ſub-deacon's ſenſure, a deacon's tenſure, a prieſt's 191 4 ta 


each ſucceſſively bigger than other. a dr: N 
OOLS, ſimple and popular inſtruments, uſed in the Mone 
obvious operations; and particularly in the making of other 
more complex inſtruments. See INSTRUMENT. 

Tools are divided into edge-tools, ſpring-touls, pointed-tols, gc 
See STEEL, and TEMPERING, 8 


TOOTH, Dens, in anatomy, a little, hard, ſmooth bone, ſet 


in the gums, and ſerving! to maſticate or chew the food, to 
bite, &c,—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) . 2. lit. d, e, f. &. 
alſo the articles Food, MAa$sT1CATI1ON, Ce. 

Men, and moſt terreſtrial animals, as alſo ſome fiſhes, have 
two rows of teeth, the one in the upper jaw, and the other 
in the lower, See Gum, and MAXIILI A. 

In men, the ordinary number of teeth is 32; ſixteen in each 
jaw; all fixed in peculiar ſockets, called alveoti, by the junc- 
ture or articulation called gampbgſis, and by the joiners, g- 
ging. See GOMPHOSIs. EPI 

They are of three forts: thoſe in the fore-part of each jay 
are called inciſores, cutters; and are four in number in each 
jaw, broad, thin, and flat: ſome call them the prinures, be- 
cauſe they appear the firſt ; others the adver/i; and others the 
ridentes, laughers, becauſe they ſhew themſelves firſt in laugh- 
ing. See IN CISIVI. | 

Behind theſe, on each fide of each jaw, ſtand two which are 
a little: more prominent, and pointed, called canini, by the 
people eye-teeth, becauſe part of the nerve which moves the 
eyes is inſerted into them, whence the danger of pulling them 
out, See CANINE. | 

Behind theſe are five in each jaw, called the mulares, or grind- 
ers, being thoſe which in men ſerve chiefly for maſtication. 
See Mor AREs. | 

The inciſores have generally only a ſingle root, or twang; the 
canini ſometimes two; and the molares three or four, eſpeci- 
ally the hind ones, which are put to the greateſt ſtreſs, 
The teeth, according to Peyer, are formed of convolved ſkins, 
hardened and bound together by a viſcid mucus: and if we 
view the grinders of deer, horſes, and ſheep, &c. we ſhall find 
great reaſon to be of his mind, | 
Others ſpeak of their formation otherwiſe, The ſockets, Dr. 
Quincy obſerves, are lined-with a thin membrane, upon which 
are ſeveral veſſels, through which there pafles'a thick tranſa- 
rent humour, that, as it increaſes, hardens in form of teeth; 


and about the ſeventh or eighth month after birth, they begin 


to pierce the edge of the jaw, tear the perioſteum and gums, 
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which being very ſenſible, create a violent pain, and 
ſymptoms incident to children in the time of dentition. dee 
ENT IT Io. 


e tg n ENGRAFTING, 
To GuE-tied, dee the articles J RN . 


TONIC, * roxIRKOE, in medicine, is applied to a certain mo- 


WY 


tion of the muſcles, wherein the fibres being extended, conti- 


even when at reſt; for after having made any contraction to 


TONICAL Echo, See the article Ec ho. Th 


TONNAGE, * ToxxNAcx, 
Duty of TONNAGE, gee the articles 3 Dur v, ; 
TONNING, TuNnNiNG. 


TONSILS, ToxsILLX, in anatomy, two round glands, Gi 


"The tonſure was anciently a mark of infamy in France; in- 


ToNsuRE, in the Romiſh church, is uſed for the entrance, or 


1 
, 


nue their extenſion in ſuch manner, as that the part ſeems 

immoveable, though in reality it be in motion. See Musc LE. 
The word is formed from the Greek, rent, to ſtretch, 

Such is the caſe of a man ſtanding, of birds planing or ſwim- 

ming through the air, &c.—Galen ſays, that the muſcles act 


hx, themſelves in a certain ſtate or diſpoſition, the preſerving 
of that contraction is what we call the tonic motian. 


tuate near the root of the tongue, on each fide the uvula, 
under the common membrane of the fauces, with which the 


ALMONDs. 


the head. See HAIR. 
* 'The word is formed from the Latin, rond-re, to ſbawe. 


ſomuch, that when they would render any prince incapable 
of ſucceeding to the crown, they cut off his hair, and ſhaved 
him. See further under the article BEAKD. k | 


+ 


admiſſion into holy orders. See OR DERS. 


: 


\ 


are covered: called alſo amygdale, or almonds of the ears. Set 
TONSURE,* the art or act of cutting the hair, and ſhaving 


q 


; 


ö 
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The teeth begin not to appear all at a time; but firſt the dentes 
inciſivi of the upper, and then thoſe of the lower jaw appeat, 
becauſe the thinneſt and ſharpeſt ; after them come out t 
canini, becauſe they are ſharper than the molares, but thicker 
than the inciſivi; and laſt of all the molares, becauſe they ate 
thickeſt and blunteſt. nk 
Of this viſcous tranſparent liquor, which is indurated into be 
ſubſtance of the teeth, there are two lays, one below the other, 
divided by the fame membrane which covers all the cavit} f 
the jaw: the uppermoſt lay forms the teeth which come 0: 
firſt; but about the ſeventh year of age they are thruſt out J 
the teeth made of the undermoſt lay, which then begin 
ſprout ; and if theſe teeth be loſt, they never grow . 
If ſome have been obſerved to ſhed their teeth twice, they dat. 
had three lays of this viſcous humour, which hardly ever Mt” 
A bout the one and twentieth year, the two laſt of the 7 4 
ſpring up, and are called dentes ſapiemtiæ, becauſe — 
when the perſon is at years of diſcretion. See SAPIE 


The teeth, M. de la Hire the younger has found to have 


. ich 2 
that part which ſtands out beyond the 2 covered with 


peculiar ſubſtance called enamet, quite different from the reſt 
of the bone, © T6 8 
This enamel, by ſome others called the periiſteum, is compo” 


; b 
ſed of an gre?! of little fibres, which grow to the bane ſ | 


their roots, much like nails or horns. See NAII. 
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apart at the lower; M 


110 0 


This compoſition is very diſcernable in a broken tb9th, where 


* jon of the fibres are apparent. M. de la 
the origin . owth of theſe fibres is performed | 
that of nails. by any accident a little part of | 


Hire is per 
much like 


this enamel be broke of, ſo that the bone is left bare, that is, 


if the very roots of the fibres be taken away, the bone, in that 


carious, and the-4o9th inevitably periſn; there 

E 2 —5 in the body that can bear the ar. See Bowe. 
ot in ſome- perſons the enamel is very much wore and 
e tered by rubbing them much with dentrifices, &c. ſo that 
= bone appears through, and yet the tooth keeps ſound x but 


is, that the bone is not quite bare, but there is | 
— _—_ lay-of the enamel which preſerves it; but this lay 


being thin enough to be tranſparent, the yellow bone is ſeen 
through it. ; | 


ſo. a tooth breaks, and the bone is left bare, yet : 
＋ —2 — — find any pain or aking from it: the rea- 


ſon is, that the hole in the root or twang of the tooth, through 


which a little branch of a nerve enters that renders the tooth | 


ſenſible, - being quite ſtopped up by age, or the like, has 


pinched off the nerve, and taken away all communication | 


between the tooth and the origin of the nerves, and, by con- 
all ſenſibility. 2 27 1 7 40. 

n in —4 teeth, that the fibres are only in little 

ſheaves, or bundles, whoſe upper extremities meet, but not 


their lower; as is the caſe in moſt of the grinders, where the 


jon of the bundles is apparent. Here, if the upper ex- 
— the fibres chance to be broken, or wore off, the ſe- 
paration between two of the bundles often enlarges itſelf, ſo 
as to admit ſome hard particle of the food, by which means a 
little aperture being made through the enamel, the bone is laid 
bare, and the tooth ſoon rots. T his inconvenience is remedied 


- a little by ſtopping up the hole with lead, which prevents the 


ſharp pungent parts of the food from penetrating to the bone, 
and there — pain. See ODOoNTALGY, 

What we have ſaid is illuſtrated by the figures in Tab. Anat. 
(Oſteol.) fir. 14. where ACFH expreſſes the extremity of 


the jaw the teeth are ſet in; AEC and FGH the roots or 


twangs of the teeth incloſed in the jaw; ADCB and FLHII 
the enamel, compoſed of little fibres ranged aſide of each o- 
ther, which cover all that part of the tooth without ſide the 
jaw; II ſeveral W at the upper extremity, but 
holes through which the nerves en- 
ter the roots of the teeth; NN a taoth cloſed up. 
The teeth, Mr. Derham obſerves, furniſh vs with a notable 
inſtance of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator: their pe- 
culiar hardneſs is very remarkable, conſidering the tender ſub- 
ſtance they are formed of. See Bone. | 
The ancients, and even Riolanus, among the moderns, have 
held them to be incombuſtible, and the only part of the body 


that was ſo; on which account they were placed with great 
care in the urns among the aſhes of the deceaſed: but the opi- 


nion is falſe, there having only been two found in the tombs 
of Weſtphalia, one of which was half calcined, 

Another popular error is, that the teeth continue growing for 
ever, even in old people, to the hour of their deaih. M. de 
la Hire obſerves, it is only the enamel or poliſh that grows, 
which is a ſubſtance very different from the feetb. | 
The form, diſpoſition, and order of the teeth, are admirable : 
the foremoſt are weak and far from the centre, as being only 
preparers to the reſt; the others being to grind and mince, are 
accordingly ſtronger, and placed near the centre of motion. 


Galen puts the caſe, that the order of the teeth ſhould have | 


been inverted, and the grinders, e. gr. put in the place of the 
inciſores; and aſks, what uſe the tceth had then been of, and 
what confuſion would not there have aroſe by ſuch a ſlight 
overſight in the diſpoſal only? Upon which he argues, that if 
any perſon ſhould diſpoſe a company of 32 men, the number 
of the teeth, in a juſt order, we ſhould judge him an intelli- 


gent perſon: why then ſhould we not judge the ſame of the 
Creator, &c? De uſu partium. 


Again, their various forms, in various animals, is no leſs con- 


ſiderable, being all curiouſly adapted to the peculiar food and 
occaſions of the ſeveral ſpecies of animals: thus in the rapaci- 
ous they are fitted for the catching, holding, and tearing the 
Prey; in herbaceous for the gathering and comminution of 
vegetables; and in ſuch as have no teeth, as birds, the bill 
ſupplies the defect. | 
2 that the temporary defect of them is no leſs obſet vable 
in tome: that children, for inſtance, ſhould have none while 
they are not able to uſe them, but to hurt themſelves, or the 
mother; and that at the very age when they can take in the 
more ſubſtantial food, and live without the breaſt, and begin 


to need teeth for the fake of ſ. 


teeth ſhould begin to appear, and grad 
and more ſtand in — — _ POO they more 


me perſons are born with all t 


Fa tatus, and Cneius Papirius Carbo: others have only had 
— continued tcoth, reaching the whole length of the jaw, as 
| 1. us king of Epirus, and Pruſias ſon of the king of Bi- 


thy nia: others are ſaid to have had two 
; | wo- or 
lame jaw, as Hercules, had two yy rows on the 


* 


*** 


peech; that then, we ſay, their 


ir teeth, as Marcus Curius | 
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* 
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Mentzelius, a German phyſician, aſſures us, that he ſaw an 
old man at Cleves, in 1666, aged 120 years, who had a new 


ſet of teeth two years before, which cut with great pain; and 
he ſaw an Engl. 


teeth in his 118th year. | | 
A Daniſh phyſician, named Hagerup, maintains in certain 
theſes, that one may hear with the teeth. See HEARING, 


As to animals, there are ſome fiſhes have teeth on their tongues, | 


as trouts; others have them at the bottom of their gullet, as 
the cod- fiſn; ſome, as the great ſea-dog, called canis carcbu- 
rias, have three, four, or five rows of -teeth on the ſame jaw ; 
the requiem and crocodile have each three, and thoſe all inci- 
fors ; vipers have two large crooked canine teeth, which are 
moveable, and ordinarily lie flat, only raiſed when they would 
bite. See Viper, &c. And the ſea-frog, or ſea-devil, has 
whole-rows of the like moveable teeth. The toad and cuttle- 
fiſh have no teeth, and yet bite. . 

Artificial TEETH, are thoſe ſet in lieu of natural ones which 
are wanting. They are uſually made of ivory; but in regard 
ivory, in a little time, grows yellow in the mouth, Fabricius 
adviſes them to be made of the ſhin-bone of a bullock, which 
preſerves its colour, 192259 bs ©] 

The cuſtom of wearing ivory teeth, and of binding them in 
with a gold wire, is very ancient: Lucian and Martial ſpeak 
of it as practiſed among the Romans. 

Guillemeau gives us the compoſition of a paſte for making ar- 
tificial teeth, which ſhall never grow yellow: the compolition 
is white wax granulated, and melted with a little gum elemi, 
adding powder of white maſtic, coral, and pear]. 


Tooru in the manage.—lt is by a horſe's teeth, chiefly, that his 


age is known. See Horse, and AGE. | 
he teeth of a horſe are of four kinds, vis. 24 jau teeth, or 
grinders, at the bottom of the mouth, beyond the bags; 12 
on each fide the channel, ranged fix above, and as many be- 
— 4A never fall, nor are they uſed ſor the diſtinction 
of age. | 
Twelve Fal- teeth, or milk-teeth, which come in the fore-part 
of the mouth at three months old, and are uſually caſt at two 
rs and half. "> | 
our tuſbes, placed alone in the bars between the fore- teeth 
and grinders, one on each fide below, and as many above. 
Mares ſeldom have tuſhes, and when they have, they are ſmall, 
and are reckoned an imperfection. 
Twelve gatherers, growing before in the place of the foal- 
teeth and grinders, and with which horſes draw their fodder, 
cut graſs, &c. . Theſe are divided into 
Nippers, which are the two foremoſt teeth above, and as many 
below, which a horſe firſt changes. 
Middle teeth, or ſeparaters, parting the nippers from the cor- 
ner teeth, are the two next the nippers, one on each fide of 
them, both above and below, and are thoſe which change next. 
Outward, or corner teeth, are thoſe next the tuſhes above and 
below, and which are caſt laſt.— They ſhoot forth from the 
gum at five years of age, and have a hollow, wherein is a 
black ſpeck, reſembling a bean, called the mark, which con- 
tinues till ſeven or eight years of age, and then begins to fill 
up. See MARK. 
TQOTH-ACH, a popular diſeaſe, by phyſicians called oder - 
talgy. See ODONTALGY. * ö 
The tooth- ach uſually proceeds from a caries which rots the 
bone, and cats it hollow, For the cauſes, Cc. of this caries, 
ſee Too. & | 
Sometimes it proceeds from a defluxion of a {ſharp matter upon 
the gums.—PFor the tacth-ach, a paſt made of ſoft bread, and 
the feed of ſtramonium, laid on the tooth affected, abates the 
pain; if the tooth be hollow, and the pain great, a compoſi- 
tion of equal quantities of opium, myrrh, and camphire, made 
up in a paſte with brandy or ſpirits of wine, and about a 
grain or two put into the hollow place, puts a ſtop to the 
caries, and blunts the acute pain of the nerve; by which it 
often gives immediate relief. Wert 0 22 
Chymical oils, as thoſe of origanum, cloves, tobacco, c. are 
alſo of ſervice, deſtroying, by their hot cauſtic nature, the 
texture of the ſenſible veſſels of the tooth affected; though, 
from too liberal an uſe of them, frequently proceeds a defluxion 
of humours, and impoſtumation, | 
A bliſter applied behind one or both ears ſeldom fails to cure 
the to9th-ach, eſpecially when attended with a hot defluxion 
of humours, and ſwelling of the gums, face, &c. Liniments 
of ointment of marſhmallows, alder, &c. mixed with rum, 
brandy, or ſpirit of wine camphorated, are good, uſed out- 
wardly, to abate the ſwelling. 8 25 Es 
Mr. Cheſelden mentions one cured of the tooth-ach by applying 
a ſmall cauterizing iron to the anthelix of the ear, after he 
had undergone bleeding, purging, falivation, ſetons, &c. to 
no purpoſe : the caſe was very remarkable ; for when he was 
ſeized with it, a convulſion of that whole fide of his face fol- 
' Jowed, whenever the pain became acute, or he attempted to 
ſpeak. COLES FO 


Scoockius, in his treatiſe of butter, maintains, that there is no 
better means of keeping the teeth fair and ſound, than by rub- 
bing them over with butter: an opiate not much leſs _— 


ſhman at the Hague, who cut a new ſet of 
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ful than that of the Spaniards, who waſh their teeth every 
morning with urine, . 
To prevent and cure the ſcurvy in the gums, it is recom- 
mended to waſh the mouth every morning with ſalt and wa- 
ter; and to hinder the teeth from ſpoiling or growing carious, 
ſome uſe only powder of hartfhorn to rub the teeth with, and 
then waſh the mouth with cold water: it is alledged, this is 
erable to other dentifrices, on this account, becauſe their 
rd particles are apt to abrade that fine ſmooth poliſh, with 
which the ſurface of the teeth is covered, and which is their 


_ preſervative from the ill effects of air, aliment, _ Sc. 


which occaſion ailments of the teeth when wore 

Dentifrices are uſually compounded of powders of hartſhorn, 

cuttle-fiſh, burnt alum, myrrh, dra- 
an's blood, &c. Some commend powder of bricks, as fuf- 

Feient to anſwer all the intentions of a good dentifrice, See 


DENTIFRICE, | 
T OP-gallant, For E-tep-gallant, 
Tor-maſt, the articles For E- p- m, 
Heave out T oy-fails, He ave. 


TOPARCHY, * a little ſtate, or ſignory; conſiſting only of 


a few cities, 


or towns; or a petty country governed and poſ- 


ſeſſed by a toparch, or lord. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, rorog, place, and apxy, 


command, 


government. 


Judæa was 1 divided into ten toparchies. See Pliny, 
4b. 5. c. 14. and Joleph. lib. 3. c. 2. de Bel. Fud. & lib. 5. Cc. 
— The laſt mentioned author calls the cities of Azotus, Jam- 
na, and Phaſaelis, which Herod left by teſtament to his ſiſter 
Saloma, a toparchy. | 

Procopius only gives the quality of toparchy to the kingdom 


of Edeſſa; to A 


us, the toparch or lord whereof there is a 


tradition, that Jeſus Chriſt ſent his picture, with a letter. 
TOPAZ, a ſort of gem or precious ſtone ; the third in order 

after the diamond, See GEM, ard PREC1ous Stone. 

The topaz is tranſparent ; its colour, a beautiful yellow, or 


gold colour : 


it is very hard, and takes a fine poliſh.— It is 


the true chryſolite of the ancients, and is found in ſeveral 


parts of the Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Peru, and Bohemia. 
See CHRYSOLIT E. 

The oriental tepazes are moſt efteemed ; their colour borders 
on the orange: thoſe of Peru are ſofter, but their colour 
much the ſame: the yellow of thoſe of Bohemia is a little 
blackiſh ; they are the ſofteſt of all, and their poliſh the 
coarſeſt, Thoſe of Madagaſcar were in much eſteem, but 
are now held good for little. 


— 


TOPICS, ® or Tor ict remedies, in medicin 


TORCH, Tæada, a fort of lumi 


TOR 


Ariſtotle has wrote topics ;-and Ciceto a kind of comme; . 
them, to his friend Trebatius, who, it ſeems, did no r 
ſtand them,—But the critics obſerve, that the mpice of ice 
agree ſo little with thoſe eight books of topics wh 
der the name of Ariſtotle, that it follows neceſſarily. .; 
2 Cicero was mu miſtaken, which is not very probable 
or that the books of topict attributed to Ariſtotle 

8852 45 — 

icero defines tepica, or topice, to be the art of findi 

ments, diſciplina invenienderum argumentorum. "ys fp 
MENT, | 
Rhetoric is ſometimes divided into two parts: jud 
alſo dialectice; and invention, called topree, 95 


a of Cicero 
ich paſs vn. 


ment, called 
HETORI, 


©, are com- 


monly uſed for what we otherwiſe call external remedies, i, e 


ſuch as are applied outwardly to fome particular diſeaſe 
painful part. See Mg — _ 
The word is formed from +oro;, locus, place. | 

Such are plaiſlers, cataplaſms, bliſters, unguents, ſalvez, cot. 
lyriums, &c. See EMPLASTER, CATAPLASH, Us. 
— — NT, Sc. 9 

gout is never cu 65: t a ; 
for a time; but ſor a cure, S r — 
tacked with internals, See Gour. 


TOPOGRAPHY, ® a deſcription, or draught of ſome parti- 


cular place, or ſmall tract of 3 as that of a city or to 
manour or tenement, field, garden, houſe, caſtle, or the like: 
ſuch as ſurveyors ſet out in their plots, or make draughts of, 
for the information and fatisfaftion of the proprietors. &, 
Eee Se iy om Þ nlp Tir 

| e is rorog, „ and I dferite. 
Topography differs from choreography, as a particular = more 
general; chorography being a deſcription of a country, a dio- 
ceſe, province, or the like. See CHOROGRAPHY, 

z bei + proper! a ſtick 
of fir, or other reſinous and combuſtible matter, — pine, 
linden, c. more os leſs thick, and long; encompaſſed at 
one end with fix wax candles, which being lighted, yield a 
kind of gloomy brightness. "hay 
Torches are uſed in ſome church ceremonies, particularly at 
the proceſſions of the holy ſacrament in the Romiſh church, 
and at the interrments of the poorer people. 
Formerly they were uſed at the funerals of thoſe of the firſt 
rank; but tapers and flambeaux are now introduced in their 
ſiead ; and frequently alſo called by their name. See FLan- 
BEAU, and T APER. 


Tavernier mentions a topaz, in the poſſeſſion of the great Mo- | TORCULAR, or ToxcuLAaRI1s, among chirurgions, a 

ul, weighing 157 carats, which coſt 20, 300 J. ſterling: and | contrivance for ſtopping bleedings in amputations. See Au- 
tius de Boot, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, affirms to} PUTATION, HEMORRHAGE, &c. 

have ſeen in the cabinet of the emperor Rudolphus, whoſe | ToRcuLAar FHerophili, * in anatomy, a name given to a part 


F 
| 
| 


phyſician he was, a topaz above three foot long, and fix inches 


broad. Probably it might be ſome marble a little tranſparent, 
of a topaz colour. | 

The topaz is eaſily counterfeited ; and there are factitious ones, 
which, to the eye, do not come behind the natural ones. If 
we might believe the ancients, the topaz has very notable vir- 
tues; but thoſe are now in diſcredit : and yet the topaz is of 
ſome uſe in medicine, reduced into an impalpable powder, 


and applied in water, See GEM. 


Some fay, it takes its name topaz from an iſland in the red fea 


of the ſame name, where it was firſt found by Juba, king of | 


Mauritania; but it was known to the Hebrews before, as ap- 
pears from the 118th pſalm. 


TOPHUS, in medicine, a ſtony or chalky concretion in any 
part of an animal body; as in the bladder, kidneys, &c. (fee | 


STONE) er in the joints, &c. See GouT, Nobe, Cc. 
Dr. Rutty, in his treatiſe of the urinary paſſages, takes the 
ſtone to ariſe from the attraction between volatile ſaline parti- 
cles: of which particles the ftone, when viewed with a mi- 
croſcope, ſeems to be made up: he thinks the fault of theſe 
aggregates of ſaline particles, ought generally to be ſuppoſed to 
begin in, or proceed from, the papillæ of the kidneys, and 
not from the ſediment of urine in the bladder. 
The reaſon why wine-drinkers are more ſubject to the ſtone, 
and other concretions, than malt or water-drinkers, he ſup- 
ſes to be the volatile and faline, or earthy particles contained 
in the wine in greater quantities than in the ale, &c, A cal- 
culus, he obſerves, reduced to a caput mortuum, will upon 
the aftuſion of warm water, diſſolve, and intirely mix; but 


in a ſhort time will again ſettle, and the particles thereof fo 


cloſely unite or attract, as that, by repeated affuſions, they 
cannot be brought again to diſſolve. See LiTHoNTHRIPp- 
TiC. 


TOPIC, in rhetoric, a probable argument, drawn from the 


ſeveral circumſtances and places of a fact, &c, See PrAcx, 


&c. 
TOPICE, “ ronikn, Topica, expreſſes the art or manner 


of inventing and managing all kinds of probable argumenta- 
tions. See INVENTION, 


9 The word 18 formed from the Greek, Torino, of Toro, place: ; 


its ſubject being che places, which Ariſtotle calls the ſears of ar- 


- gaments, 


| 


1 


in the duplicatures of the dura mater; formed of a concourſe 
of a branch of the longitudinal ſinus, with the lateral ſinuss. 
See Do RA Mater, DUPLICATURE, BRAIN, Sts, &c. 
* It has its name Yorcu/ar from its ing a preſs, or ſcrew: 
Herophili is added from the diſcoverer's name. 


TORE, “ Toxvs, in architecture, a large round moulding, 


uſed in the baſes of columns. See BASE. 
'* Davilier derives the word from the Greek, Topoc, 3 cable, 
whereof it bears ſome reſemblance ; or from the Latin, ter, 
a bed, as being ſuppoſed to repreſent the of a bed or quilt 
fwelled out with the weight of the incumbent column. 
The tore is alſo called gros baton, and tandin.— t is the bignels 
that diſtinguiſhes the torus from the aſtragal. See ASTRAGAL- 


The baſes of Tuſcan and Doric columns haye but one te, 


which is between the plinth and the liftel,—In the Artic baſc 

there are two; the upper, which is the ſmaller; and an un- 

der, 6 Ne ad. Arcbitect. fig. 3 & fig. 24. lit. t. & 
. 26. lit. h. m. 


TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a Greek term, ſignifying the 


knowledge, or rather deſcription, of ancient ſculptures, and 
bafſo-relievo's. See SCULPTURE, BAs$0-RELIEVO, Au- 


| 2 E, Ce. * ing to Phidis, ad 
he invention 3 1a is OW 
its perfection to Polycletes: alan gravers have let à great 


deal of light into the toreumatographia. 


TOREUTICE, * TorerTIKn, that part of ſculpture, called 


turning. See SCULPTURE, and TURNING. + 
» The word is formed of the Greek, ro»@', lath, of raw * 


ebro, perfor. | | 
TORIE 8, 3 a party or faction in England, oppolite 


to the whigs. See FacTion, ParTY, WHIG, . 
Theſe bows celebrated parties, "which have ſo long divided out 


country, will make a conſiderable article in the Engliſh 21 


nothing inferior, in many reſpoAs, to that of the Guell, 
Gibellins.— The diviſion has gone ſo deep, that it 8P al, but 
no Engliſhman, who has any concern or principles at * 
inclines more to one ſide than the other: for which 22 8 
ſhall borrow our aceount of them from the mouths of — 
ers, who may be ſuppoſed more im rtial ; and nr ervice 
from M. de Cize, a French officer, ſome time in 


of England, 18 wrote the Eden of. uli and . 
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to this animal. 


of corpuſcles fit to numb the part they inſinuate themſelves 


a leaf of paper. The mJ of the tube is full of a ſoft mat- 


incloſure, drawn by the longitudinal fibres which are length- 


tented themſelves with aſcribing a torporific virtue or faculty 


The ſecond will have the eſfect produced by the torpedo to de- 
pend on an infinite number of corpuſcles iſſuing continually 
out of the fiſh; but more copiouſly under ſome circumſtances 
than others: this is the opinion moſt generally received ; be- 
ing adopted by Redi, Perrault, and Lorenzini. * 

They explain themſelves thus, as the fire emits a quantity of 
corpuſcles, proper to heat us, fo the torpedo emits a quantity 


into; whether it be by their entering in too great abundance, 
or by their falling into tracts or paſlages very diſproportionate 
to their figures. 5 
The third account, is that of Borelli, who looks on this emiſ- 
ſion of corpuſcles, as imaginary : he ſays, that upon touching 
the fiſh, it puts itſelf into a violent tremor or agitation, and 
that this occaſions a painful numbneſs in the hand that touches 
it. But M. Reaumur aſſures us, that notwithſtanding all the 
attention he could view this fiſh withal, when ready to ſtrike 
the numbneſs, he could perceive nothing of this trembling or 
agitation. t 

The laſt and juſteſt hypotheſis, is that of M. Reaumur : the 
torpedo, like other flat fiſhes, he obſerves, is not abſolutely flat, 
but its back, or rather all the upper part of its body, a little 
convex: when it did not, or would not, produce any numb- 
nels in ſuch as touched it, its back, he found, always preſerved. 
its natural convexity ; but whenever it would diſpoſe itſelf to 
reſent a touch or thruſt, it gradually diminiſhed the convexity ! 
of the back parts of the body; ſometimes only rendering them 
flat, and ſometimes even concave. 

The very next moment, the numbneſs always began to ſeize 
the arm ; the fingers that touched, were obliged to give back, 
and all the flat and concave part of the body was again ſeen 
convex; and whereas it only became flat inſenſibly, it re- 
turned to its convexity ſo ſwiftly, that one could not perceive 
any paſſage from the one to the other ſtate, 

The motion of a ball out of a muſket, is not, perhaps, much 
quicker than that of the fiſh reaſſuming its former fituation 
at leaſt the one is not more perceivable than the other, 

It is from this ſudden ſtroke, that the numbneſs of the arm 
ariſes ; and accordingly, the perſon when he begins to feel it, 
imagines that his fingers have been violently truck, It is the 
mere velocity of the ſtroke that produces the numbneſs. 

The wonder is, how ſo ſoft a ſubſtance, as that of the fiſh, 
ſhould give ſo rude a blow: indeed a ſingle ſtroke of a ſoft 
body could never have done it ; but in this caſe, there is an 
infinity of ſuch ſtrokes given in an inſtant, To explain the 
admirable mechaniſm hereof, we muſt give a view of the 
parts whereon it depends. 

This mechaniſm, then, conſiſts in two very ſingular muſcles, 
b, b, deſcribed 'by ſeveral authors, who have given the anato- 
my of the torpedo, Redi, and after him Lorenzini, call them 
the muſculi falcati; their form is that of creſcents, and they 
together take up almoſt half the back of the fiſh; the one on 
the right fide, and the other on the left. Their origin is a 
little above the mouth; and they are ſeparated from each 
other by the bronchia, into the laſt of which they have their 
inſertion. 

What is ſingular in them, is their fibres; if, with the authors 
above- mentioned, we may give that name to a ſort of ſmaller 
muſcles as big as gooſe quills; of an aſſemblage whereof the 
two great muſcles are formed, Theſe leſſer muſcles are hol- 
low cylinders, their length nearly equal to the thickneſs of the 
fiſh, and ranged a-ſide of each other; all perpendicular to the 
upper and lower ſurfaces of the fiſh, accounting theſe ſurfaces 
as two nearly parallel planes. The exterior ſurface of each of 
theſe cylinders, conſiſts of whitiſh fibres, whoſe direction is 
the ſame with that of the cylinder: but theſe fibres only form 
a kind of tube, whoſe parietes are not above the thickneſs of 


ter, of the colour and conſiſtence of pap, divided into twenty 
five or thirty different little maſſes, by ſo many partitions, 
parallel to the baſe of the cylinder; which partitions are 
formed of tranſverſe fibres: ſo that the whole cylinder is in 
ſome meaſure compoſcd of twenty-five or thirty ſmaller cylin- 
ders placed over each other, and each full of a medullary ſub- 
ſtance. A 4. | 
We need only now remember, that when the zorpede is ready 
to ſtrike its numbneſs, it ſlowly flattens the outer ſurface of 
its upper part; and the whole mechaniſm, whereon its force 
depends, will be apparent. By that gradual contraction it 
bends, as it were, all its ſprings; renders all its cylinders 
ſhorter, and at the ſame time augments their baſes, or, which 
amounts to the ſame, ſtretches all the little incloſures which 
divides the ſoft matter. In all probability, too, the large 


fibres, or little muſcles, in that moment, loſe their cylindrical | | 
form, to fill the vacuities between them. 1 


The contraction being made to a certain degree, all the ſprings 
unbend ; the longitudinal fibres are lengthened, the tranſverſe 
ones, or thoſe which form the incloſures, are ſhortened ; each 


ened, drives the ſoft matter it contains, upwards; in which it 


| ſmalleſt diſtance from the torpedo : now, to uſe their own com- 


the heads of moors, ſavages, Cc. 


| 


TI OR 


is apparently aſſiſted by the undulatory motion, Which - . 
3 bres when contracting. 18 hich is in the 
f then, a finger touch the torpedo, it inſtantly recei 
or rather feveral ſucceſſive liches from oo of "ck lte 
whereon it is applied. As the ſoft matter is ihr dose en 
divers incloſures, it is more than probable, all the ſtroł * 
not given preciſely at the fame moment: nay, were om . 
incloſures to ſeparate the matter, its impreffion wo» 0 
ſtrokes, in ſome meaſure, ſucceſſive: for all parts of 4 F 
dies do not ſtrike at once; the impreflion' of the laſt d . 
take till after the firſt have done acting. But theſe ſeveral i 
cloſures ſerve to augment the number of the ſprings, ang 3 
conſequence, the velocity and force of the Action. * 
Theſe quick re- iterated ſirgkes given by a ſoftiſh matter, hat 
the nerves, ſuſpend, or change the courſe of the animal * 
or ſome fluid equivalent: or, if you had rather, theſs ate 
produce an undulatory motion in the fibres of the nerveʒ which 
claſhes or diſagrees with that they ſhould have, in RN 
move the arm. And hence the inahility we are under of 
the ſame, and the painful ſenſation which accompanies it 
Hence it is, that the torpedo does not convey its numbnek t 
any degree, except when touched on theſe preat muſcles. 0 
that the fiſh is very ſafely taken by the tail, which is the! x 
by which the fiſhermen catch it. * | 2 
The authors who have accounted for the effect of the; 40 
from torporific effluvia, have been obliged to have recourk to 
the ſame two muſcles; but then they only make them refer. - 
voirs of the corpuſcles, whereby the numbneſs is effected. 
Lorenzini, who has obſerved the contraction as well as Rea 
mur, pretends that all its uſe, is to expreſs thoſe corpuſcles 
from out of the hollow fibres of theſe muſcles wherein 
are impriſoned ; but this emanation of corpuſcles admitted by 
moſt authors, is diſproved by M. Reaumur, from the folloy- 
ing conſiderations : TE 


1. In that no numbneſs is conveyed, if the hand be at the 


pariſon, if the terpedo numbs as the fire warms, the hands would 
be affected at a diſtance from the one as well as the other. 
2”, In that the numbneſs is not felt till the contraction of the 
muſcles js over ; whereas were the cauſe in torporific particles 
expreſſed by the contraction, the effect would be felt in the 
time of the contraction. Res” | 
3*. In that were the numbneſs the effect of torporific particles, 
it would be conveyed by degrees, as the hand warms by degrees, 
Laſtly, in that the torpedo conveys its numbneſs to the hand, 
through a hard, ſolid body, but does not do it through the ait, 
Were the only uſe the torpedo makes of its faculty, the ſaving 
itſelf from the fiſhermen, as ſome have ſuppoſed, it would fig- 
nify but little; for it is very rare that it eſcapes their hands. 
Pliny, Ariſtotle, and moſt naturaliſts, therefore agree, that it 
likewiſe ſerves it for the catching of other fiſhes: all we know 
for certain, is, that it lives on other fiſhes, and that it is ge- 
nerally found on banks of ſand, &c. probably to ſerve it w2 
foundation or ſupport for the exerting its faculty. 

M. Reaumur had no fiſhes alive to examine what the torpedo 
would do to them; but an animal, next a-kin to a fiſh he 
tried it on, viz. a drake, which being fhut up a while in 
water with the fiſh, was taken out dead; doubtleſs from its 
too frequent contacts on the forped. 9 
In the hiſtory of Abyſſinia, we are affured, that if the ih, 
kill living fiſhes, it ſeems to bring dead ones to lite again; 
dead fiſhes being ſeen to ſtir if put in the ſame veſſel with it: 
but this is much leſs credible than what is told us in the ſans 
hiſtory, that the Abyſlinians uſe zorpeds's for the cure of fevers 
by tying down the patient to a table, and arb the fi 
ſucceſſively upon all his members, which puts him to cru 
torment, but effectually rids him of his diſeaſe. 5 
Bellonius aſſures us, that our own fp, applied to the foal 
of the feet, have proved ſucceſsful againſt fevers. _ 
M. du Hamel, in his hiſtory of the academy of ſciences, am 
1677, mentions a kind of torpeds's, which he compares 9 
conger eels: M. Richer, from whom he has the account, * 
firms, on his knowledge, that they numb the arm ftrong): 
when touched with a ſtaff, and that their effects even ge (9 
the giving vertigo's. NI AL CA ne | | 


TORQUE, in heraldry, a round roll of goth twiſte! 


ſtuffed ; ſuch is the bandage frequently ſeen in armories about 
It is always of the two principal colours of the coat. * 
torque is the leaſt honourable of all the entichments wor 

the helmet by way of creſt, See CREST. 


TORREFACTION, ® in pharmacy, a Kind of roafing 


aſſation, wherein a drug is laid to talline P. 
placed over coals, till it become 
e, 


\ 3 erate 
an iron or ſilver plate, and that placed over 2 8 ark tho 


2 


TOR 


-d to torre opium, to get out ſome malig- 
"I ormerly they uy to be roy. before they durſt uſe it in me- 
nant Tawa, the effect was, that its volatile ſpirits and ſulphur, 
3 its greateſt virtue conſiſts, were hereby evapor 1 555 
n f h ſtream 
\. ToRRENsS, in geography, a temporary itre 

TORREN geg ſuddenly from cad wherein there have 
2 great rains, or an extraordinary thaw of ſnow ; ſome- 

times making great ravages in the plains. See RIVER, &c. 
TORRICELLIAN, a term very frequent among phyſical 
ters, uſed in the phraſes, torricellian tube, and torricellian 
NR on account of the inventor, Torricelli, a diſciple 

t Galileo. X aha 

Ae is a glaſs tube, as A B, about 3 foot 
Ton and 34 of an inch in diameter, repreſented Tab. Pneu- 
long, ” 1. 2. whoſe upper orifice A is hermetically 


me Eg. 6. 
ſealed. ä | . ff 
| «x Experiment, is performed by filling the forri- 
Ton OY — mercury; then ſtopping the orifice B 
wh the finger, inverting the tube, and plunging that orifice 
in a veſſel of ſtagnant mercury C.— This done, the finger is 
removed, and the tube ſuſtained perpendicular to the ſurface 
of the mercury in the veſſel. See MERCURY. 
The conſequence is, that part of the mercury falls out of the 
tube into the veſſel, and there only remains enough in the tube 
to fill from 28 to 31 inches of its capacity, above the ſurface 
of the ſtagnant mercury in the veſſel. e 
Thoſe 28, Cc. inches of mercury. are ſuſtained in the tube by 


the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of the ſtagnant 


mercury; and according as that atmoſphere is more or leſs 

heavy, or as the winds blowing upwards or downwards, heave 

up or depreſs the air, and ſo increaſe or diminiſh its weight 

and ſpring, more or leſs mercury 1s ſuſtained from 28 inches 

to 21. See Air, and ATMOSPHERE, 2 1 | | 

The torricellian experiment makes what we now call the aro- 
See BAROMETER. 1 

TORR 15 Zone, that tract of earth lying under the line, and 
extending on each ſide to the two tropics, or to 23 degrees 
and a half of latitude. See TROPIC, ZoNE, Sc. 

The ancients believed the torrid zone uninbabitable ; but from 
the late navigations we learn, that the exceſſive heat of the 
day there is tempered by the coldneſs of the night, 

TORT, in law, denotes injuſtice, or injury: as, de ſon tort 
meme, in his own wrong, &c. See WRONG, and Injury. 
Hence alſo tort-f2aſor, &c.— The word is pure French, where 
it ſignifies the ſame. . 

Executor de ſm ToR T. See the article Exxcu rox. 


TORTOISE-Sbell, the ſhell, or rather ſcales of a teſtace- | 


ous animal, called a tortoiſe; uſed in inlaying, and in various | 


other works, as for ſnuff-boxes, combs, c. See TESTA- 
c Eous, and SHELL. ' 


* Mr. Cateſby obſerves, that this hard ſtrong covering which 


inc loſes all forts of torteiſes is very improperly called a ſhell; 
being of a perfect bony contexture ; but covered on the cut 
fide with ſcales, or rather plates, of a horny ſubſtance : which 
are what the workmen call Tortoi/e-/hell, Phil. Tranſ. No 438. 


p. 117. 
There are two kinds of tortoiſes, viz. the land and ſea tortoiſe; 
teſtudo terreſtris, & marina. + | 
The ſea tortoiſe, again, is of four kinds, vis. the freſh tor- 
toiſe, the caretta, the cabohanna, and the lager- hu; but it is 
the caret alone furniſhes that beautiful ſhell, ſo much admired 
in Europe. | | | 
The ſhell of the caretta, or hawkſbill tortoiſe is thick, and 
conſiſts of two parts, the upper, which covers the back, and 
the lower, the belly: the two are joined together at the ſides 
by ſtrong ligaments, which yet allow of a little motion.—In 
the fore part is an aperture for the head and fore legs, and be- 
bind for the hind legs and tail. 1 
It is the under ſhel] alone is uſed: to ſeparate it from the up- 
per, they make a little fire beneath it, and as ſoon as ever it 
is warm, the under ſhell becomes eaſily ſeparable from the up- 
per with the point of a knife, and is taken off in laminæ or 
caves, without killing the animal, which, it is ſaid, being 
turned to ſea again, gets a new ſhell. (GT FIRING n 
The whole ſpoils of the caret conſiſt in 13 leaves or ſcales, 8 


a of them flat, and five a little bent: of the flat ones, there are 


4 large ones, about a foot long, and ſeven inches broad. 


The beſt tortaſe-ſhell is thick, clear, tranſparent, of the colour 


of antimony, ſprinkled with brown and white: when uſed in 
8 Sc. the workmen give it what colour they pleaſe 
means of coloured leaves which they put underneath it. 

n generation, Rondeletius obſerves, the embraces of the male 
and female ſea- tortoiſes continue for a whole lunar month; and 
that they {quirt water out of their noſtrils in the ſame manner 
8 the dolphin. On the Braſilian ſhore they are ſaid to be fo 

is as ſometimes to dine fourſcore men; and that in the In- 

dian ſea the ſhells ſerve the natives for boats. De Laet notes, 
| that in the iſland of Cuba they are of ſuch a bulk, that they 
TOR ay along with five men on their backs 
oRT SET in the military art. See TRGAHTHUDbo. 


E, a grievous pain inflicted on a criminal, or perſon. 


accuſed, to make him confels the truth. See QUzsT1oN. 


| 


| 


— — 
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The forms of torture are different in different countries. In 
ſome they uſe water, in others iron, in ſome the wheel or 
_ in ſome the boot, thumbkins, Sc. See Rack, Boor, 
E.. f | 4 (#3. 4 : 12 p 
In England the uſe of all torture is aboliſhed, both in civil 
and criminal matters, and even in caſes of high treaſon ; 
though ſomething like it ſtill obtains, where the criminal re- 
fuſes to plead. See PA INE fort S. dure. 8 
In France the torture is not practiſed in civil matters; but by 
an ordonnance of 1670, if a perſon be accuſed of a capital 
crime, he may be put to the queſtion, i. v. to the torture, if 
there be conſiderable proof againſt him, and yet not proof 
enough to convict him. See PRO OF. | | 
There are two kinds of torture: the one preparatory, appoint- 
ed before ſentence paſſed ; the other definitive, decreed by a 
ſentence of death. 4 12200 int KA. | 
The preparatory torture is ordered manentibus indiciis, ſo that 
if the accuſed do not confeſs, be cannot be condemned to 
death, but only ad omnia citra mortem. | | 
The definitive torture is that which a condemned criminal is 
put to, to make him confeſs his accomplices. The ordinary 
torture is given at Paris with ſix pots of water, and the little 
_ treſtle; and the extraordinary, with fix other pots, and the 
reat treſtle, TU? | | 
n Scotland the torture is given with the boot. See BooT, — 
In ſome other countries, by heating the criminals feet; in o- 
thers, with wedges, ge. | 
The torture, ſays M. Bruyere, is a ſure expedient to deſtroy 
an innocent perſon” of a weak complexion, and to ſave a cri- 
minal of a robuſt one:—It was a noble ſaying of an ancient, 
They who can bear the torture will lie, and they who cannot bear 


3 5 
* See the article Torres. .. 
TOTAL Cauſe, . Che  CAvusE. 
Tor AL 270% pee the aries +54 wth 
TOTTED.—A good debt to the king is, by the foreign ap- 
' poſer, or other officer in the Exchequer, noted for ſuch by 
writing the word tet, q. d. tot pecuniæ regi debentur, whence 
it is ſaid to be totted.—Alſo that which is paid is to be totted. 
See EXCHEQUER.”'' Os 
TOUCAN, in aſtronomy, a modern conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of eight ſmall ſtars; other- 
wiſe called anſer Americanus, See CONSTELLATION. 
TOUCH, in muſic. An organ is faid to have a good touch, 
or ſtop, when the keys cloſe and lie down well, being neither 
too looſe nor too ſtiff. See ORGAN. | 
Tov cn the wind, in the ſea language, is when the ſteer's- man 
at the helm is bid to keep the ſhip as near the wind as may be. 
See STEERING, | 8 * 2 | 
TOUCHING is ſometimes uſed for the ſenſe of feeling. See 
FEELING, © © an | 850 
Touc hide, in geometry. A right line is ſaid to touch a cir- 
cle, when it meets in ſuch a manner as, that being produced, 
it does not cut, but falls without the circle. See TANGENT. 
TOUCH-/one, a black, ſmooth, gloſſy ſtone, uſed to try me- 
tals upon. See SroN E, Es8ar, Cc. 
The ancients called it lapis Lydius, the Lydian ſtone, from Ly- 
dia, a country of Aſia minor, whence it was brought, 
The moderns call it tauch-fone, in regard the proof they make 
of metals, chiefly filver, is by touching or rubbing the metal 
to be tried on this ſtone, and comparing the colour of the 
mark it leaves thereon, with the mark of another piece of 
metal of the ſame ſpecies, whoſe goodneſs is paſt doubt. See 
Mr, and AssA L. | . 135 
TOUMAN, See the article TOM AN. | 
TOURNAMENT. See the article TURN AM ENT. 
TOUR, Turn, a French term, often uſed among Engliſh wri- 
ters for a journey.—Thus we ſay the tour of Paris, of Rome, 
Oc. | eb? | | 
Tov of hair, a treſs or border of hair, going round the head, 
which, mingled dextrouſly with the natural hair, lengthens 
and thickens it. See HAIR. a me bs 3 
Theſe tours are for men. — The women likewiſe uſe tours, and 


falſe hair, either to hide their age, or to ſupply the thinneſs of 


þ #3 
* 


their natural hair on the forehead and temples. 

The form is different according to the mode, ſometimes raiſed 

and curled, ſometimes ſtraight and laid flat along the forehead. 

See PER Ru xk. ee e 
TOURN, in law. See the article Tuxn. __. 
TOUT temps prift & uncore eft, that is, always ready, and ſo 

at the preſent time: a kind of plea in way of excuſe or de- 

fence for him that is ſued for any debt or duty belonging to 


the plaintiff, See PLEA, TexnDER, UNcoRE, Cc. 


| Per CT: See the article PER. 
TOW.— 


hatever is drawn or dragged after a ſhip or. Bat 
with a rope, is ſaid to be raved. See TOoWACG E. . 

TOWAGE, * the haleing or drawing a ſhip or barge by 
men or beaſts, or by another ſhip or boat faſtened to her, in 
order to make her enter a port, aſcend a river, or the like. 

The word is probably derived from the Saxon, Yeon, to draw, 


drag. 7 ; LOU, 
The n is alſo uſed ſor money, or other recompence, given 
by bargemen to the owner of the ground next the river yon 


—  —— 


lon 
10 


TRABEA 


TRA 


they tow a barge or other veſſel, for the liberty of paſſing a- 
the {ide thereof. card ha 99 4 * . 
WER, TvxRts, a tall building, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſtories, are uſually of a round form, though ſometimes ſquare, 


or ygonal. g 0 . _ . 3 , 77 . 
Benne e invention of Fam they uſed to fortify places with 
towers; and to attack with. moveable towers of wood, 
mounted on wheels, to ſet the befiegers- on a level with the 
walls, and drive the beſieged from under the ſame 
Theſe towers were ſometimes 20 ſtories, and 30-fathom high: 
they were covered with raw ſkins, and an hundred men em- 
ployed to move them. 442 * A A 
Jotbers are alſd built to enable one, by their elevation, to view 
to a great diſtance;—Theſe are of all 5 ſquate, round, 
pe al, Ac. See PRAROS.—In China is a famous tower 
of Porcelain, whereof the Dutch relate wonders. 

Toter are alſo built for fortreſſes, priſons; &c. as the Tower 
of London, the towers of the Baſtile, Sc. See FORTIFIED 
Place. bn | | | 

The Totuer of London is not only a citadel to defend and 
command the city, river, -&2. but alſo a royal palace where 
our kings with their courts have ſometimes lodged ; a royal 
-arſenal, wherein are arms and ammunition for 60000 ſoldiers: 
a treaſury for the jewels and ornaments of the crown; a mint 
for coining of money; the great archive, wherein are preſer- 
ved all the ancient records of the courts of Weſtminſter, &c. 
and the chief priſon for ſtate criminals. See ARSENAL, 
MinT, Ee. „% N 

In the midſt of it is ſquare, white tower, built by 


William the Conqueror. Within the Tower is à parochial 


church, exempt from all juriſdiction of the archbiſhop, and 
a royal chapel, now diſuſed. | 

The chief officer of the Tower is the conftable, under whom 
is the lieutenant, who acts by his direction, and in his abſence. 
He has, by grant of ſeveral of our kings, unam lagenam, two 
gallons and a pint of wine out of veſſel, and a certain 
quantity dut of every boat laden with lobſters, oyſters, and 
other ſhell-fiſn, and double the quantity out of every alien's 
boat paſſing by the Tober: to him alſo belongs a fee of 200 l. 
for every duke committed priſoner, 1001. for every peer not a 


duke, and 50. for every commoner, See ConSTABLE, Cc. 


Under the conſtable, and in his abſence, under the lieutenant, 
are a gentleman: porter, and divers warders.— The firſt has charge 


of the gates to lock and unlock them, and deliver the keys e- 


very night to the conſtable or lieutenant, and receive them of 
him next morning: he commands the warders who are upon 
the day's wait, and at the entrance of a priſoner has for his fee 
veſtimenta ſuperiara, or elſe a compaſition for the ſame, which 
is uſually 30 l. for a peer, and 51. a- piece for others, 

Note, the ancient allowance from the king to a duke or mar- 


quis, priſoner in the Tower, was 12 J. a week, now but 41. 


To all other lords anciently 107. a week, now 21. 45. 5d. 
To knights and gentlemen anciently 4. a week, now 13s. 


and 44. And to inferior perſons, now 105. a week. 


For the yeomen warders of the Tower. See WaRDER. 

In the Tower is likewife kept a court of record every Monday, 

by preſcription, for the liberty of the Tower, of debt, treſ- 
ſs, and other actions of _w ſum. See Cour. 

Bofide the ancient Ji of the Tower, which adjoins to it, 

the Old Artillery Garden by Spittle-Fields, and the Little Mi- 


nories, are within the Tower liberty, within which the gen- | 


tleman-porter has the ſame power and authority as ſherifts 
within their reſpective counties. See ORDNANCE, c. 


Hallo TowER, in fortification, See Hor row Tower. 
TOWN, a place inhabited by 2 conſiderable number of peo- 


ple, of an intermediate magnitude and degree between a cit 
and a village. See VILLAGE, c. 7 


It is hard to give a tolerable definition of a town, in regard | 
the idea is a little arbitrary, and unfixed. A town is generally | 
without walls, which is the character that uſually diſtinguiſhes | 


it from a city; but this does not hold univerſally. See Cr v. 


We have ſeveral kinds of towns, | borough towns, © market |. 


towns, county tans, &c, See Box OU, c. 


Tow N-bouſe, | 


9 ä Houss. 
Freedom of a Town, the articles FREEDOM. 
Hanſe Tow xs, „ een HANS E. EIS 


T OXICUM,. TOE1KON, a fort of poiſon, ſaid to be uſed by 


the Indians to-their arrows, in order to render wounds made 
by them. incurable. . See Porsox. | 7 


. . 


The Indians are ſuppoſed to poiſon their arrows, daggers, Ge. | 


with the virus of vipers, the miſchie vous effects whereof conti- 

nue a n after the matter is quite dried up. See VIER. 
ION, TaABZWATIo, in the ancient architecture, 

the ſame with entablature. See ENTABLATURE.' - 

It conſiſts of three principal members or diviſions, via. the 

architrave, freeze and cornice, each of which conſiſts of di- 


vers leſſer members and :ornaments. See ARCHITRAVE, 


FaEEBBy GG. 


The proportion, members, Ee. are different in the ſeveral 


Dok ic, GC.. B ne 


TRACE, a mark or impreſſion which any thing leaves behind 


it in paſſing over another. See Mark, ImPrecIoN,-&c. 
25 4 | | 


* 


TRA 


TRACES of the brain, among the Carteſian philo 
thoſe = & Soy more. ot Jeſs deep, which Gate 
make on the fige fibres of the brain, by means of the aim 


ſenſe. See RAIN. ee ro Ws - 

| Thee impreſſio ate alſo called traces e 'the ie the Courk 
of the animal ſpirits ſerves to keep them up, and. to rex; 
them. See SPIRIT. e 

Tbe vivacity of the imagination ariſes from the prodigiol: 


| T of traces ot different objects in the braid which l. 
10 in, ? 


linked together, that the ſpirits cannot be ſent into on; cr 

| them, but they run into all ths eſt; by which" mean; te 
ideas occaſioned by the application gf the ſpirits to thoſe ſc;e. 
ral traces, are all excited, as it were, at once, Ses Ty act. 


NATION. 


.“ S roy " a * 5 2 td 
hace according to the ne, cont in the #rae; which 


42 
* 


r alſo * the tracks of. ravenous beaſſs, as wolves, 
2. e 


aſpera, and = the wind- pipe, being the canal or tube 
which carries t reſpira 


TRACHOMA, TPAXQMA, in medicine, a roughnes or aſe 


+ ſeeds. 
Its degrees are the ſycoſis, and ty loſis, or rather thoſe are higher 
diſorders into which the trachoma. is liable to degenerate, 
TRACT, Taacrus, properly denotes an extent of ground, 
or a portion of the ſurface of the terraqueous globe. See 
TERRAQUEOUS, e. e e 22 
Tract, of TRAcTAT E, TRACTATvUs, does alfo ſignify a 
ſmall treatiſe, 'or written diſcourſe upon any ſubject. See 
TREATIES 3 
Tract, in hunting, denotes the trace or footing of x wild 
beaſt. See TRACE. © Se gs ag Bay's 
TRACTION, drawing, the act of a moving 2 9 
cilled ao. 


the moveable is brought nearer to the mover ; 
radlim. Se ATTRACTION, OT 
TRACTRIX, in geometry, a curve line, called ale ratemy- 
ria. See CATENARIA, ON 1 
TRADE, traffic, cammurce, the àct or art of dealing, buying, 
ſelling, exchanging, Cc. of commodities, bills, money, &. 
See EXCHANGE, Bill, Monty, MiRcHANDIZE, C.. 
For the origin, progreſs, c. of trade. See Conmnch, 
and NAVIGATION, e et ee TS, 
Balance TRADE. See the article BALAN cx. 
TAE inds denote certain regular winds at ſea, blowing ei- 
ther conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately this way and 
that; thus called from their great uſe in navigation, and the 
Indian commerce. rh ages * 
The trade-winds are of different kinds, ſome N three 
or fix months of the year one way, and then the like ſpice of 
time the oppoſite way; very common in the Indian ſeas, ind 
called menſoons. See MonsooNn.” ** e 
Others blow conſtantly the ſame way; ſuch is that general 
wind between the tropics, which off at ſea is found to blow 
all day long from eaſt to weſt, For. the phænomena of each, 
with their phyſical cauſes, fee WIN. 
Dr. Liſter has a conjecture in the Phile/ophical Tranſattuns, that 
the tropical or trade-winds ariſe, in great, part, from the day 
and conſtant breath of a ſea-plant, Called the ſatgg or lu. 
* ticula marina, which grows in vaſt quantities from 46" t0.15' 
north latitude, and elſewhere upon the deepeſt ſeas.— Fol tie 
matter of wind coming from the breath of © only plant, 
muſt needs be conſtant and uniform; whereas the Tran 


riety of trees and plants at land, furniſhes a confuſed mit 
of winds, Hence, he adds, it is, that theſe winds are bk 
eſt about noon; the ſun quickening the plant moſt then, ® 
- cauſing it ta breathe faſter and more n Lax, the 
direction of this wind from eaſt, to "weſt, he attributes, to 10 
general current” of the "ſea; for a gentle air is obſeryed to. 1 
conſtantiy led along with the ſtream of a river; nor mul 
de omitted, that every plant is, in [ome meaſure, a belotte 
and bends itſelf, and meves aſter the ſyn, ab Henle 4 
emits its vapour. thitherward; ſo that the direction * bf 
trade. wind is, in ſome meaſure, alſo owing to the paß 
T1. Sa f ao bed 
Dr. Gordon bas anothet hypotheſis * the atthoſpbere, 5 | 
ſurrounds the earth, . ong with 77 * — 
motion, he ſuppoſes, to keep pace therewith, that pare 
leaſt which: de | cartb, il, the femotet part ar 
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rn ere no changes In the atmoſphere #8707 
A K wolf always oe along with the earth; e e 
to eaſt in an uniform motion, altogether inſenſible e. tegel 
the portion of the atmoſphere under che line being wee 
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TRA 


and ſo its gravity and preſſure | TRADUCTION, s the act of tranſlating, or turning out ot | [ 


TRA 


carehed, its ſpring expanded, 


: rts of the atmoſphere, it is one language into another. See TRANSLATION, and ME- | 10 
' much leſs mp mp Ns coeds the caſt, and muſt | TAPHRAST. | a | ty 
— be preſſed weſtwards, and makes the continual breeze „The word is formed of trans, beyond, and duco, I lead, draw. | | 

therefore | 


TRAFFIC.“ See the article TRADE, and Commerce. j 


from ealt to weſt between the tropics, * The word is formed from the French, trafic, and that from the 


Society. See the article SocIETyY. 


1 


ADING | Italian, zraffice, which is again borrowed from the Arabic. | 
5 TRADITA Nexu, See AN of Sewing a thing The principal traffic in Muſcovy 2nd the North is in furs and 
1 TRADITION, n rn e fale of a moveable is com- ſkins: the great traffic of the Dutch in the Eaſt is in ſpices: 
” into the hands of another. See LIVERY the 7155 of money is moſtly carried on at the Exchange. 
f ted by a ſimple tradition. en il applied to thoſe ls, | TRAFINE. See u EAuU N. 
. TRADITION, in matte e hi S have 2 handed down to] I RAGACANT H,“ or AdkaGanTH, Gum Dragon, a kind 
1 doctrines, relations, Oc. 1 deln written of gum oozing out at incifions, made in the trunk and larger | 
| us from our Er g 4 chi relating to faith, | branches of a plant or little ſhrub of the ſame name, growing | 
h Taking tradition in this Jenie, © reli OMe derived down to] in the Levant. Sec GUM, and DIATRAGACANTH. ji 
or the rites and ceremonies 1 n 1 * The word is Greck, rpayanarba, formed of ryayo;, goat; and I 
: us from the primitive church, e are Wo . apo ara, thorn, by reaſon the plant is beſet with prickles. 161 
f = A4/tlical and ecclefiaſtical tradition. * 3 The naked hillocks of mount Ida in Candia, M. Tournefort | i 
' . Apstolical TRADITION, which is Wh hi 8 . tells us, produce a deal of the plant tragacantha, or goat's- i 
y tion, is defined by the Romaniſts to be t 45 * mT, thorn, which gives the gum ſpontaneouſly towards the end of 1 
05 God, 3 pou. 8 apoſtles to us through a June, _ in -= 8 —＋—— 2 the AN ons (i 
ſucceſſion thiul. . of the plant, thickene the heat, burſts moſt of the veſſels it 
l By this tr adition, ſay they, it is, 2 the yok Rp * it is contained in. £ | 
1 been kept intire, both as to 92 15 the council of | Tbis juice coagulates in threads, which make their way into 14 
to the ſpirit or ſenſe thereof. is ese Ee bo the pores of the bark, where being puſhed forwards by new 
! Trent declares to have the ſame authority - ejects it 4 juice, they get through the bark, and are at length hardened | 
k ſcripture itſelf, and pronounces every one Who r - _ oy either into little * or into twiſted pieces in form | 
a heretic. . of little worms, more or leſs long, according to the ſtore of | 
* Ecclefiaſlical Tx ADITIONS, are certain „e _ goons the matter they are formed of. 8 | 8 | | 
b. regarding the rites, cuſtoms and les b * l 8 2 Foy It ſhould ſeem too that the contraction of the fibres contri- 
t- troduced ſince the time of the apo * y & "363 e | butes to the expreſſion of the gum : thole fine fibres, like the 
| and 2 to our time through a conſtant ervance © fibres of hemp, * bare and trampled under foot by men and 
the church. 2 0 2 horſes, contract themſelves, and facilitate the expreſſion of 
g The Op part owe another diviſion of tradition, viz. into] the mu poo juice, The plant grows alſo in feveral places [ 
id, written and unwritten. | | a of the Levant, particularly about A "ts | 
dee Writtm TRADITION, 18 that whereof we find ſome traces in The gum is Fa OY ſome being | 
| the ancient fathers, and doQtors, here? tl G white, other-ſome greyiſh, ſome red, and ſome almoſt black. [il 
52 Unwritten TRADITION, 1s that w appear no 185] The white is the beſt: it muſt be choſen clear, ſmooth and | 
bee or ſteps in any of the fathers extant. 


4 3 


The church of Rome pretends to be the depoſitory of each 
kind: tradition ſhe holds to be abſolutely neceſſary in the 
church, grounding this neceſſity on the promiſe of infallibility 
which Jeſus Chriſt is pretended to have made her. 


Yet others of that communion deny tradition, how excellent | 


ſoever it may be for the reclaiming of heretics, to be abſo- 


twiſted worm-like. 


It diſſolves eaſily in any aqueous menſtruum, which it will give 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup to, in the ſmall proportion of a 
dram to a pint, It is ſmooth and ſoftening, and therefore 
good to obtund the acrimony of any humours, which makes 
it of ſervice in ſuch coughs as proceed from catarrhs and de- 


| w fluxions of rheum. It is alſo very ſtrengthening in ſome ſemi- 1 
14 lutely neceflary 3 g pg _ the 2 —_ - > 49k nal weakneſſes, and prevalent againſt the whites in women. [| 
K * 3 8 doctrine, &c. *| TRAG EA, in pharmacy, an aromatic powder groſly beaten | 
| * and mixed with ſugar; taken by way of carminative. 1 
2 Tamm rr 3 — q mo TRAGEDY, a dramatic poem, repreſenting ſome ſignal ac- i 
7% among the Jews, to ſuc < them BOT * Be 0 done] tion performed by illuſtrious perſons, and which has frequently i 
cb, org Sand and explain on nnn wi” mon to] | fatal iſſue, or end, See DRAMA, and ACTION, | 
2 0 — fa: refuſe any thing but the pure ſeriptures] Ariſtotle more ſcientifically defines tragedy, the imitation of ! 
s eee pally call rabbins and! one grave and intire action, of a juſt length, and which, | 
ei- Te * ee ws Tits See By RO n Tar without the aſſiſtance of narration, by raiſing of terror and 
and OY 67. * Rule q 283 N, RABBINISTS, TAL- compaſſion, refines and purges our paſſions. . 
the * 3 ee T fraditienarics, and Scham- | This definition bas given the critics ſome perplexity ; and 
” TR ADIT RES. a f A. ao 83 whe Pr Og NY Corneille declares he cannot reconcile Ariſtotle with himſelf : 
hee e n e . the inſtances Ariſtotle cites, he thinks, ruin his own defini- 

e of o kein Corinne e in Genes of! perfection, 't0-avald: Gaach | . e een denies the purging our paſſions to be the end 
104 and martyrdom, delivered up the ſacred writings to the perſe- of. ts ech. See Pasi0ns 

* cutors E g | . 

LY | 101 | Our Engliſh authors are more favourable to the definition : 

neral rr one made their by the purging our paſſions, they underſtand not the extirpa- 

blow ohed amet 3 which Ang * ile oh K the Je un ting them, but the reducing them to juſt bounds ; for by 

ach, the hooks + a hw a a oli 3 ( — 4 N * >| ſhewing the miſeries that attend a ſubjection to them, it teaches 
4 and burat, and fuck = k Wire. er. us to watch them more narrowly; and by ſeeing the great 
1 , ept them put to death; as we read in a > | 

that the firſt book of Maccab. cap. i, ver. <6 | misfortunes of others, it leſſens the ſenſe of our own. 

daily Diockfinn renewed the ras, = Frags ot JAR bliſhed in | Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin obſerves, was only a 

1 the 19th year of his empire e 457 all the as — dg hymn ſung in honour of Bacchus by ſeveral perſons, who, to- 

q 18 to be wandt $0-che _ . her, made a chorus of muſic with dances and inſtruments. 

$a M — iſti | | Cnorvs. . | | 

laut, nag Ao of — — 3 >< As this was long, and might fatigue the ſingers, as well as tire 

5 . cutors ; Which the church deteſting, made very ea. laws | the audience, they bethought themſelves to divide the ſinging 


— res, from trads, I deliver, betr tions in the intervals. See SATYR, 

, and > the prone. 1 4 Accordingly, Theſpis firſt introduced a perſon upon the ſtage 
„ the that the 8 mo „ eee with this view : Æſchylus finding one = inſufficient, in- 
jo the council of Arles, held in 214, that fuch as ſhould be found troduced a ſecond to entertain'the audience more agreeably by 
to be ilty of having delivered E 2 of the holy books or veſſels, a kind of dialogue: he alſo cloathed his perſons more decent- 
alt it ſhou d be depo J 


f called acters; ſo that tragedy at firſt was without actors. And 
by that original fa was tant. hrt fach of their teaching |... they thus rehearſed, being things added to the finging of 
e. t it w . ROD ID to collcreny Or} che chorus, whereof they were no neceſſary part Wite exticd 
8 . 33 communicated to the children by the father in the e eee the | NP | 
which Th bert f cu, See On1G10AL Sin, | Y this found — two perſons were not enough for the va- 
urdal © word is formed of the Latin, radar, which was made uſe . Hows Mee ' . 

; of to expreſs that communicatio ; {| riety of incidents, and accordingly introduced a third: and 
fit at a n ; and which comes from tra- . 

duco, 1 tranſmit, or propagate from one to another 1 here the Greeks ſeem to have ſtopped, at leaſt it is very rare that 
ald be At preſent ſome give the appellatio N | introduce four {| in the ſame ſcene. See | 
n traduciani to ſuch as hold | they int our ſpeakers in t : ERSON. 

50 | oat the. ſouls are tranſmitted to the children by the father, | Tragedy and comedy were at firſt confounded with each other, 
8 Sour, n Fs * „ | but they were afterwards feparated; and the poets applicd 


againſt them, and gave them the infamous name of tradite- 


from 
TRADUCIANS, rom the order of the clergy, &c. 


ra * TRADUCIANI, a name which the Pe- 
lagians ancient] 


Vor. 11 Ns OL | KI 23 


os 


of the chorus into ſevera „and to have certain recita- 


| 77 and firſt put them on the buſkin. See Cor HU RN Us. 
h 


e perſons who made theſe recitations on the ſcene, were 


themſelves to the cultivating of tragedy, neglecting comedy. 
See COMEDY. bo ö <P 


14 When 


« 


* 


For the ſeveral parts of tragedy, fee Ac r, SCENE, ACTION, | and in his laſt propolitiony how to correct a tract L 
FaBLE, ders, ManNnERs, GC. | | cally deſcribed: See Co] rr. Naber 
The Engliſh received the firſt plan of their drama from the TRA L-BoarD, in a ſhip, is a'carved board on each fide of her 
French, among whom it had its firſt riſe toward the end of | beak, which reaches from the main ſtem to the figure; or 
the reign of Charles V. under the title of chant-royal, which brackets. See Fab. Ship: fg. 2. n. 4. Seealls the a tide Sit, 


conſiſted of pieces in verſe compoſed in honour of the virg! 


- ſubject the paſſion of our Saviour. The prevot of Paris pro- 


agech was got into a better form, they changed the | 
its verſe, and endeavoured to bring the action 
day, or of a revolution of the ſun. 


When 
meuſure 
within the compaſs of a 


See UntTY. 


—_— 


ny 
or ſome of the ſaints, and ſung on the ſtage : they were called 
by the title chant<royal, becauſe the ſubject was given by the 
king of the year, or the perſon who had bore away the prize 
the year preceding. | 

The humour of theſe pieces run wonderfully among the peo- 

ple, inſomuch that in a little time there were formed ſeveral 

' ſocieties,” who began to vie with each other: one of theſe, to 
engage the town from the reſt, began to intermix various in- 
urs 2.4 or epiſodes, which they diſtributed into ac, ſcenes, and 
as many different perſons as were neceſſary for the repreſenta- 
tion. Their firſt eſſay was in the Bourg St. Maur, and their 


hibiting their continuing of it, they made application to court; 
and to render it the more favourable to them, erected them- 
ſelves into a friary, or fraternity, under the title of brothers of 
the paſſim ; which title has given ſome occaſion to ſuſpect them 
to have been an order of religious. 
The king, on ſeeing and approving ſome of their pieces, grant- 
ed them letters of eſtabliſhment in 1402; upon which they 
built a theatre, and for an age and a half ated none but grave 
pieces, which they called moralities ; till, the people growing 
weary of them, they began to intermix 'farces or interludes 
taken from prophane ſubjects. 
This mixture of farce and religion diſpleaſing many, they were 
re-eſtabliſhed by an arret of parliament in 1548, on condition 
of their acting none but profane, lawful and decent ſubjects, 
without intermeddling with any of the myſteries of religion 
and thus were the brothers of the paſſion deſpoiled of their re- 
ligious character: upon which they mounted the ſtage no 
more in perſon, but brought up a new ſet of comedians, Who 
ated under their direction. | 
Thus was the drama eftabliſhed, and on this foundation arri- 
ved in England. In proceſs of time, as it was improved, it 
became divided into two branches, agreeable to the practice of 
the ancients, and the nature of thi viz. into tragedy and | 
comedy properly ſo called; and this laſt again was ſubdivided 
into pure comedy and farce. See each under its proper head, 
ComepDy, Cc. 
Hilara FRAGEDY, See the article HiLano Tragedia. 
TRAGI-COMEDY, a kind of dramatic piece, repreſenting 
ſome action paſſed among eminent perſons, the event whereof 


© Sd 


is not unhappy or bloody, and wherein is ſometimes admitted | 


2 mixture of leſs ſerious characters. . 
The ancients, M. Dacier obſerves, knew nothing of ſuch 
compoſitions, wherein the ſerious and comic are blended ; nor 
does the epithet M. Corncille gives them of heroic comedies, 
excuſe their irregularity. 
Their foundation is certainly bad; for, endeavouring both to 
make. us laugh and cry in their turns, they endeavour at con- 
trary emotions, Which the heart can never undergo; every 
thing that diſpoſes for the one, indiſpoſing for the other. 
The tragi- comedy was formerly very common on the Engliſh 
ſtage : ſcarce ſuch a thing in the 17th century as a pure tra- 
gedy without a ſpice of comedy or farce to make the people 
laugh. Now, that the ſtage and our taſtes are brought nearer 
to the model of nature and the ancients, the tragi-comedy is 
diſuſed, Tragi-comedy is the only caſe, wherein comedy is al- 
lowed to introduce kings and heroes. See Cou ED. 


TRAGUS, TPATOE, in anatomy, one of the protuberances 
of the auricle, or external ear; called alſo h:ircus, becauſe uſu- 
ally hairy. See EAR. 8 | 
The tragus is that protuberance next the temple :—that on the 
oppolite ſide, to which the ſoft lobe of the ear is annexed, is 

. called the antitragus. e e | 
TRAJAN Column, a famous hiſtorical column, erected in 
- Rome, in honour of the emperor Trajan. See Col uu. 
It is of the Tuſcan order, though ſomewhat irregular: its 
height is eight diameters, and its 2 Corinthian; it was 

built in a large ſquare there, called the forum romanum. 
Its baſe conſiſts of 12 ſtones of an enormous ſize, and it is 
+. raiſed on a ſocle or foot of eight eps. Within: ſide is a ſtair- 
caſe, illuminated with 44 windows. It is 140 foot high, which 
is 35 foot ſhort of the Antonine column; but the workman- 

ip of the former is- much more valued. 5 


It is adorned from top to bottom with baſſo relievo's, repre · 


. 2 
Severa 
Jan column, and among others Ciaconius and Fabretti.— 
I' he late king of France, Lewis XIV. had models of all the 
* -  bas-reliefs taken off in plaiſter of Paris. it: 7 % 4 


the great · actions of that emperor aginſt the Dacæ. 


. 
x 
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it deſcribes in its motion. See ORBIT. 


ave 
Sir Iſaac 


TRAIN, the attendance of 
TRAIN is likewiſe uſed for the number of beats which 
TRAIN is alſo uſed: for al 
TxAlxN, or TRATLEE of artillery, includes the great 


Ta ain Oil, the oil procured from the blubber 
TRAIN- Sands, or TRAIN ED- band, a 
TRAINING a had, among mine 


TRAITOR. nh 
TRAIT TE. See the article For e1GN Tait. 


learned men have explained the bas-reliefs of the'Tra- | 


TRAJECTORY of a comet, is its path or orbit, or the line | 


TRA 


nearly a right line ; but Dr. Halley» rather concludes 3+. 
for ntrical-c]lipſis. --See 1 to de 


ewton, in prop. 41. of bis: third bbok, Thews how 
to determine the trajedtory of a comet from three obſervations, 


2 great perſon," ot the trail of 3 


hawk. „e TAII. ö 


a watch 
Se Watch. 
ab. > 44 . 


| a line of gzun- poder laid to give fire l 
a quantity thereof, in order to do execution; by dlowing u 

earth, works, buildings, Or. See Guxrow ps, Minz, G. 
other pieces of ordnance belonging to an army in the Ned 85 
Gun, Cannon, ORDNANCE, Oc. See alſo ART IIIIRx. 


of v 4 
boiling. See OIL, and WHaLEg.". | 1 227755 by 

name given to the mi. 
litia of England. See MIII IX. . mg 
rs, is the ſearching for 
See V EIN. * re "a 
See the article T'RA Y Tx 


. ww „ <4 6 + ws Hh. oo. 4 &@ . I 


— or robe of ſtate. 
In 3 it denotes the tail of an 
makes in an hour, or any other certain time. 
Mort, tee. ren) 1544 4b ho earns: N 


= > »% wwe” m4, 1 


purſuing a vein of ore. 


TRAMBLING of tin ore, am 
very clean: which is done w 
boards, See LIN. | 7 | 
TRAMEL, an inſtrument or device, ſometimes of leather, 
more uſually of rope, fitted to a horſe's legs, to regulate his 
motion, and form him to an amble. See AmBre. - 
It is alſo taken in many places for an iron moveable inſtru- 
ment in chimnies, to hang pots over the fire” '. + -- 
TRAMEL-NEerT, “ is a long net 'wherewith'to'take' fowl b 
night in champain- countries, much like the net uſed for the 
low-bell both in ſhape, bigneſs 'and'maſhes. 5 | + 
The word comes from the French, tremarl,” farmed of the La- 
tin, tremaculum, or tremaclum z of macula, by reaſon it is com- 
poſed of three rows of maſhes. dr He 3 g4- 
To ule it, they ſpread it on the ground, ſo as the nether or 
further end, fitted with ſmall plummets, may lie looſe thereon: 
then the other part being bore-up by men placed at the fore- 
ends, it is thus trailed along the nd. At each ſide are 
carried great blazing lights, by which the birds are raiſed: as 
they riſe under the net, they are taken. See Low- Bell. 
TRAMONTANE, “ or TRAMONY TAN, ſomething beyond, 
or on the further ſide, the mountains. 
The word is formed from the Italian, ra, of the Latin, tran; 
Which ſignify bejand; and mont or ment, mountain. 
The term is particularly applied by the Italian painters, to al: 
ſuch as live on the other fide the Alps, i. e. all out of Italy; 
as the Germans, Flemiſh, French, ce. 
The French lawyers give the fame title of tramontane, ot 1, 
tramontane doctors to the Italian canoniſts, Gomez, Hoſtienſis, 
Panorm, &c, who go upon rules and maxims too favourable 
to the court of Rome, and contrary to thoſe of France, &c. 
On the Mediterranean and in Italy, a north wind is called tra- 
montana, a tramontane wind. 0 G44 
Some alſo call. the pole ſtar, tramantana. Hence the proverb, 
8 aim, to be 


] miners, is the waſhing it 
ith a and in a frame of 
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to loſe the tramontane; that is, to be out of one 
difcancented. :_-:-: 3 , Rar Ihe 
TRANCHE, or Txencus', is uſed. by the French armo- 
riſts, to expreſs that manner of partition called among d, 
party per bend dexter. See Pa RT, and BEND. .., - 
A ſcutcheon is ſaid to be trancht, cut, when it is divided in 
two diagonally, the diviſion coming from the dexter angle of 
the chief to the ſiniſter angle of the point: hen it is 
contrarywiſe, it is ſaid to be taillꝭ, or party per bend finifter- 
TRANGLE, in heraldry, the. diminutive: of a feſſe, com- 
monly called a bar. See BAR, and FRS. 
TRANSACTION, TrxAnsACT10, in the civil law, an 2c 
commodation of ſome buſineſ or diſpute between two part 
by a mutual and voluntary agreement or contract between them. 
See ACCOMMODATION, COMPROMISES ACCORD, 5. 
Philoſophical TRANSACT10N8, are à kind of, journal of 
principal things that come. before the royal ſociety of London. 
See JOURNAL, and RoyAL Saciety. OO 0 
The tranſactians contain the ſeveral diſcoveries and hiſtories . 
nature and att, made by the members of the ſociety, or — 
municated by them from their correſpondents, with the . 
mitted: to them, &. n 
They were fr ſer on doe in 166g by Mr. Oldenburg ” 
tary of the ſociety, and continued by him. till the year 1975 
Aſter his death Dr Hook, the 3 ing ſecretary ay 
them under the title of philoſophical collems: but Dr. dad 
appointed to the ſame office in 2689, reſumed = 
of 88 tranſact im, which was retained by ns e 
ſor Dr, Plott, and ſubliſts to this day. Ther 


= 


- This Hevelius, in his Cometographin, will have to be very 
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TRA 


* 1 velliſhed month with great care by Mr. Ol- | 
2 che 2 — - but aſtet Dr. Plott, they 


tly interrupted: In the year 1700 Dr. Sloan re- 
2 publication monthly; in time they relap- 
ſed. and only came out once in two months; from that they 
ſell to 3, 4, and 6 months. They were afterwards publiſhed 
more frequently and 1 the care of Dr. Jurin; but 
are now returned into their former languiſhing ſtate. 
TRANSCENDANT, or TxAnSCENDENTAL, ſomething 
raiſed; ot elevated beyond other things ; or which paſſes and 
tranſcends the nature and circumſtances of other inferior be- 
ings, ſo as not to be intimately and eſſentially included under 
them. en | 1 | 1 
is particularly applied to the object of metaphyſics, 
Tbich conſiders being in general, or tranſcendental beings, as 
God and angels, and truths conſiſting in pure ſpeculation. 
HYSICS. : | | 7 tie 
| 129845 end metaphyſicians give the name 3 
terms to thoſe which are ſo ral, and of a ſignification ſo 
extenſive and univerſal, that they paſs through all the catego- 
ries, and agree toall kinds of things: —ſuch are the terms ens, 
unum, verum, bonum, Les. See Ens, Cc. 
TRANSCENDENTAL Art, ; SART. 
Tr avsCENDENTAL Perfettion, 3 | CPERFECTION. 

Te anSCENDENTAL Duantities, among ſchool- men. See the 
article QUANTITY. dh alas PE? N 
Tx ANScEN DENTAL Quantities, 3 are in- 
determinate ones; or ſuch as cannot expreſſed or fixed to 
any conſtant equation. — Such is a tranſcendental curve, or the 


like. See TRANSCENDENTAL Curve, and CURVE. | 


NM. Leibnitz has a diſſertation in the a&a erudit. Lipſ. wherein 
he endeavours to ſhew the origin of ſuch quantities, viz. why 


ſome problems are neither plain, folid, nor ſur-folid, nor of 


any certain degree, but do tranſcend all algebraical equations. 


See PROBLEM. 


He alſo ſhews how it may be demonſtrated without calculus, 
that an algebraic quadratrix for the circle or hyperbola is im- 
poſſible: for if ſuch a quadratrix could be found, it would 
follow, that by means thereof any angle, ratio or logarithm, ; 
might be divided in a given genes of one right line to 
another, and this by one univerſal conſtruction; and conſe- 
quently the problem of the ſection of an or the inven- 
tion of any number of mean proportionals, would be of a 
certain finite degree, See CI RLE, QUaDRATRIX, QUa- 
DRATVRE, Oe. MII ' | 
Whereas the different degrees of algebraical equations, and 
therefore the problem, underſtood in general of any number 
of parts of an angle or mean proportionals, is of an indefi- 


nite degree, and tranſcends all algebraical equations. See E- 


GAT TON. 8 ö 
TRANSCENDENTAL Curve, in the higher geometry, is ſuch 
2 one as cannot be defined by any algebraic equation; or 
which, when expreſſed by an equation, one of the terms 
thereof is a variable quantity. See Curve. | TER 
Thefe curves are the fame with what Des Cartes, and after 
his example, ſeveral others, call mechanical curves, and which 
they would have excluded out of geometry; but Sir Iſaac 
Newton and M. Leibnitz are of another ſentiment. For, in 
effect, in the conftruftion of geometrical problems, one curve 
is not to be preferred to another, as it is defined by a more 


T R A 


threr forms à general, equation for the line ſought, from 
which he finds the tangent according to the differential me- 
thod, which ſucceeds even in tranſcendental quantities. What 
he finds, he compares with the given properties of the tangent, 
and ſo diſcovers not only the values of a, b, c, &c. but alſo 
the particular nature of the tranſcendental quantity. 

And though it may ſometimes happen that the 3 tram / 
cendentals are ſo to be made uſe of, and theſe of different na- 
tures too one from another; alſo though there be tranſcendenti 
or tranſcendentali, and a progreſſion of theſe in infiritum; yet 


ue may be ſatisfied with the moſt eaſy and uſeful one, and for 


0 


TRANSCOLAT 


the moſt part may have recourſe to ſome.peculiar artifices for 


ſhortening the calculus, and reducing the problem to as ſim- 


= terms as may be. 8 1 155.4 
his method us applied to the buſineſs of quadratures, or 
to the invention of quadratrices in which the property of the 
tangent is always given, it is manifeſt, not only how it may be 
diſcovered, whether the indefinite quadrature may be alge- 
braically impoſſible, but alſo how, when this impoſſibility is 
diſcovered, a tranſcendental quadratrix may be found ; , whic!: 
is a thing which had not before been ſhnern. 80 that it ſeems 
that geometry is by this method carried infinitely beyond the 
bounds to which Vieta and Des Cartes brought it; ſince by 
this means a certain and general analyſis is eſtabliſhed, which 
extends to all the problems which are of no certain degree, 
and conſequently not comprehended within algebraical cqua- 
tions, - . ; | hs 4 | 
Again, in order to manage tranſcendental problems (where-evec 


the buſineſs of tangents. or quadratures occurs) by a-calculus, 


there is hardly any that can be imagined ſhorter, more adyan- 
tageous or univerſal, than the differential calculus, or analyſis 
of indiviſibles and inſinites. | 


By this method we may explain the nature of tranſcendental 
lines by an equation, c. gr. ay F A arc of a circle, 


1 2 1 t IE of 
and x the verſed fine; then will a and if the or- 
| | ar 
dinate of the cycloid be 5, then wil = 2x——xx4- 


— which equation perfectly expreſſes the relation be · 
V 2x—=xx | | 


tween the ordinate y and the abſcifle à and from it all the 


ropeties of the cycloid may be demonſtrated... _ 
Thus is the analytical calculus extended-to thoſe lines which 
have hitherto been excluded, for no other: cauſe, but that they 
were thought 82 of it. See GEOMEFRICAL Line. 
ON, in pharmacy, the ſame with filtra- 
tion, or percolation, See FILTRATION, Ce. 


TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any original writing, particularly 


that of an act, or inſtrument, inſerted in tie body of another. 
See Copy, EXEMPLIFICATION, Se. 


In this ſenſe, we ſay, tranſcript of 4 fone, &c. See Fine, 


DuPLIiCATE, Ec. 


| TRANSCRIPT O reconitimis. face ceram as ihine- 


rantibus, &c. is a writ for certifying a recognizance into 
chancery, taken before the juſtice in eyre. See RE coont- 
ZANCE., a 1 , . 


TRANSCRIPTO pedis finis levati mittendo in cancellariam, is a 
writ for certifying the foot of a fine levied before juſtices ir. 


eyre, &c. into chancery. See FIN r. 


ſimple equation, but as it is more eaſily deſcribed than that o- TRANS EAT, in the ſchools, Cc. a term purely Latin, ſigni- 'f 
ther. See GeEoMETRICAL Line. e e fying, let it paſs, or ſuppoſe a propoſition to be true, without tl; 
And fome of theſe tranſcendental or mechanical curves are] granting it. HyPoTHES18, LEMMA, SG. | 
found of greater uſe than all the algebraical ones together, ence the proverb, 3 wes grecum' et, non legitur: the | 
except the circle. See MECHANICAL. © © ©... + 


a I pPhbraſe is faid to have taken its riſe. from ſome ancient com- | 
Add that M. Leibnitz, in the acta eruditor. Lip/. gives us a} mentators, or gloſſographers of the civiFlaw, who, not un- i 


kind of wr mare equations, whereby theſe ran/cendental | derſtanding Greek, paſſed over all the words that occurred in 
curves are actually defined, and which are of an indefinite de-] that language, without explaining. them 
gree ; that is, are not always the ſame in all the points of the | In the Roman chancery, a nil tranſeat is a kind of oppoſition | 
, curve. >, | | VID 9591 b V made to the ſcaling of a bull, or to the delivery of ſame other j: 
Whereas algebraiſts uſe to aſſume ſome general letters or num- | inſtrument, till the parties againſt whoſe intereſt it is directed, | | 
| bers for the quantities ſought, in theſe tranſcendental problems | have been heard againſt it. F | 
M. Leibnitz aſſumes general or indefinite equations for the | TRANSELEMEN.TATION, in the ſchools, a change of 
lines ſought ; e. gr. putting x and y for the àbſciſs and ardi- | the elements or principles of one body into thoſe of another. 
nats, the equation he uſes for a line ſought, is - Eo See ELEMENT. | 7 ont on OO 
ite] Such is that which Roman, catholics contend for in the eu- 


— 


exyT+fxxÞzyy, Rc. . By the help of which indefinite ; n 

equation, which in reality is finite, for it may always be de-] charift, where the elements of bread and wine are changed 
termined how far foever it is neceflaty to raiſe it, he ſeeks the] into thoſe of fleſh and blood. See. TAANsUBSTANTIA- 
 fangent; and that which reſults, comparing with the given] TI.. I 
N of tangents, he finds the value of the aſſumed let-] Tranſelementation, where - cyer it happens, is always allowed 
Tl 5 6, c, &c. and thus defines the equation of the line | . miraculous, or an effect beyond the ardinary powers of, na- 
, wap fl toe tran dl WY Yoo e To 


——— 


n 0 BY) % n ide oh” | of OM 4 | - 1'& > $431 or bale, 5 „ 4 
ns compariſon above-iientiontd 30 . in commerce, &c, an: a8 whiraby a perſon 
_ coumers theline ſought yor to be an algebraical, but a zene |  ſurrenders his right, intereſt or property in any thing moves- 
Sear St Wit oy re ip es ble, or immoyeable, to another. 
, | 


„s luppoſed, he goes c to find ibe If cies of tranketidan« The fale or donation of an inberitance, Ec. rranyfers the 
9 e zee aeg dend ae diviſion or property, rights, e, there... 
A of a tatic or upon the 8 s, others upon the The term is principally uſed in the commerce of ſtocks; for 
Accs a eirele, an others on more in late aud chmoun I the aſbigning and making aver ſubſeriptions or ſhares therein, 
. Here therefore beſides'the tymbols'x/atid y, pe limes a third, 


to ſuch as purchaſe them of the proprigtors. dee Fynscnry> 
, which denotes the tran/cendental quantity, and of theſe] | Big 2 CAT... 
4's | 6 4 - Nies 5, { ; 
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TRA 


In the South-Sea company, the Bank, Eaft-India, &c. transfers 


are made, by eraſing the former proprietors names, and enter- 


ing the ſtock under the name of the purchaſer, under his pro- 


r letter of the alphabet. See Co Ax v, BANK, Ee. 
la order to a transfer, it is required the party bring another 


with him to ſwear he is the ſame perſon to whom the ſtock 


T 


js entered. A counterfeit in this caſe is by act of parliament 
made a capital crime. 


RANSFIGURATION, among divines, that miraculous | 


change wrought by Jeſus Chriſt, in preſence of St. Peter, St. 
James, and St. John, on mount Thabor, where he appeared 
in his glory, in the middle of Moſes and Elias. See the de- 
ſcription thereof in St. Matthew, chap, xvii. 


The term is alſo applied to a feaſt held in the Romiſh church | 


on the 6th of Auguſt, in coramemoration of that miracle. 


TRANSFORMATION, a metamorphoſis, or change of 


form, See METAmMoRyHoss, FiGURE, and FRM. 
The chymiſts have been a long time ſeeking the transformation 
of metals, that is, their tran/mutatiom, or the manner of chang- 
ing them into gold. See TRANSMUTATION. 

Among the myſtics, by transformation, is underſtood a change 
of the contemplative ſoul, whereby it is in ſome meaſure dei- 
fied or converted into the ſubſtance of God, and wherein it 
is, as it were, loſt and ſwallowed up in the divinity, ſo as not 
to perceive its own diſtinction from God, ? 
The word transformation is very liable to be abuſed ; and, in 
effect, the Quietifſts and Quakers have abuſed it. But many 
of the myſtics uſe it innocently enough ; meaning no other 
by it than what St. Paul did when he ſaid, Vivo ego, jam non 
ego, vivit vers in me Cbriſtus. 


TRANSFORMATION is alſo ſometimes uſed for what we more 


properly call tranſubſtantiatin. See TRANSUBSTANTIA- 


TRANSFUSION, * TransF vs$10, the act of pouring a li- 


quor out of one veſſel into another. See DECANTA TION, 
* The word is compounded of the Latin prepoſition trans, be- 
yond, farther, and fundo, I your. 
In the preparations of chymiſtry and pharmacy, there are fre- 


quent transfuſions of liquors, ſyrups, c. 


TRANSFUSION 


the Blood, is particularly uſed for the letting 
out the blood of one animal, fo as to be immediately received 


into the body of another. See BLOOD. 


Dr. Lower is uſually accounted the inventor of this transfu- 
ſian, and the experiment ſaid to have been firſt publicly made 
by him at Oxford in 1665, and the deſcription thereof pub- 
liſhed in his excellent book de Corde. 
Yet we are informed from good hands, that it had been 
propoſed at Paris in 1658; that another of our countrymen 
had had the idea before, and that it had been known in Ger- 
many ſeveral years.—It is certain there is a paſſage in Liba- 
vius, wherein the transfuſion is exactly deſcribed as ſince prac- 
tiſed: it is true, he diſapproves of it; and only mentions it 
to ridicule it. | 
The uſe moſt naturally expected from the operation, is, that 
one animal may live of the blood of another; ſo that thoſe 
which want blood, or have corrupt, morbid blood, may be 
ſupplied from others with a ſufficient quantity, and of ſuch as 
is good and laudable. | : 
However, it is certain the operation has no place in the preſent 
practice of phyſic ; but whether that be the ſault of the ope- 
ration itſelf, or owing to the indolence and averſeneſs of peo- 

le to run into new methods, we will not undertake to ſay. 

he method of transfufing, Dr. Lower gives us to the allow. 
ing effect: take up the carotid artery of the dog, or other a- 
nimal whoſe blood is to be transfuſed into another of the ſame, 
or a different kind; ſeparate it from the nerve of the eighth 
pair, and lay it bare above an inch. Make a ſtrong ligature 
on the upper part of the artery; and an inch nearer the heart 
another ligature with a running knot, to be looſened and faſt- 
ened as occaſion requires. Draw two threads between the 
two ligatures; open the artery, put in a quill, and tie up the 
artery again upon the quill by the two threads, and ſtop the 

will by a ſtick. | 

hen make bare the jugular vein of the other animal, for 
about an inch and half in length, and at each end make a li- 
gature with a running knot; and in the ſpace between the 
two knots, draw under the veins two threads, as in the other, 
Open the vein, and put into it two quills, one into the de- 
ſcending part of the vein, to receive the blood from the other 
dog, and carry it to the heart: the other quill put into the 


bother part of the jugular, towards the head, through which 


the ſecond animal's own blood is to run into diſhes. . The 


quills thus tied faſt, ſtop them up with ſticks till there be oc- | 


caſion to open them. 


Things thus diſpoſed, faſten the dogs on their ſides towards 


one another, in ſuch manner, as that the quills may go into 


each other: then unſtop the quill that goes down into the ſe- 


cond dog's jugular vein, as alſo that coming out of the other 
dog's artery; and by the help of two or three other quills put 


into each other, as there ſhall be occaſion, inſert them into 


one another. 


through the quills as through an artery, very impetuouſly, 


Then flip the running knots, and immediately the blood runs 


TRA 


As the blood runs into the dog, unſtop the quill in 
part of his jugular, for * blood to * _ 
not conſtantly, but as you perceive him able to bear it, till 
the other dog begin to crys and faint, and at laſt die. 
Laſtly, take out both quills out of the jugular, tie the runnir 
knot faſt, and cut the vein aſunder, and ſew up the ſkin the 
dog thus diſmiſſed, will run away as if nothing ailed him 
In the Philaſaphical Tranſations we have accounts of the 2 
ceſs of various transfuſions practiſed at London, Paris, in = 
ly, &c. Sir Edmund King mangoes 49 ounces of blood out 
te 


of a calf into a ſheep ; the ſheep after the operatio 
as well and as ſtrong as before. 8 appearing 


Mr. Coxe transfuſed 14 or 16 ounces out of a mangy into 
a ſound dog: the effect was, that no alteration was 
in the ſound dog, but the mangy one was cured, | 


M. Gayant transfuſed the blood of a young dog into the vs; 
of an old one almoſt blind with age, an —. able 4 5 
which yet, two hours afterwards, leaped and friſked about. 


M. Denis transfuſed the blood of three calves into three dops, 
which all continued-brifk, and eat well as before.—The ſame 
perſon transfufed the blood of four weathers into a horſe 26 
years old, which thence received much ſtrength, and a more 
than ordinary appetite. 

At St. Griffomi's at Udine, the blood of a lamb was transfuſed 
into the veins of a ſpaniel 13 years old, which had been quite 
deaf for three years, and ſo feeble as ſcarce to be able to walk 
at all.— After the operation he leaped from the table, and went 
about the houſe to ſeek his maſter.— Iwo days afterwards be 
ran up and down the ſtreets with other dogs; his ſtomach 

rew ſtrong, and he recovered his hearing. 

TRANSGRESSION,* TxAansGRESSIO, an offence againſt 
ſome law; or a breach, or violation thereof. See VIOI A- 
TioN, Law, CRIME, SIN, Ce. 

The word is compounded of rant, beyond, and grad, to ge. 
The term is chiefly uſed in reſpe& of the laws of God. In 
the doctrine of original fin, all mankind are ſuppoſed to ſhare 
with own in the guilt of his firſt tranſereſſion. See Og1ci- 
NAL din. 

Moſes threatens the tranſgreſſers of his law with abundance of 
temporal puniſhments, See PUNISHMENT, 

TRANSGRESSIONE, in our law, a writ uſually called a writ or 
ation of treſpaſs. See TRESPASS, _ 

Of this, Fitzherbert has two ſorts : one wicountiel, thus called 
becauſe directed to the ſheriff, and not returnable, but to be 
determined in the county.—lIts form differs from that of the 
other, as wanting the words guare vi & armis, &c, Sce V1- 
COUNTIEL, . | 

The other is termed a writ of treſpaſs, and to be ſued in the 

7 8 Le 2 King's-Bench. See TRESFTASs. 

A ion, 3 ACTION. 
TRANSIENT Air, eee the articles Fog 
TRANSIRE, in fat. anno 14 Car. II. c. 11. is uſed for 2 

2 houſe warrant, or let-paſs—from the verb tranſeo, 1 
0 forth. ; 

Th NSIT, “ TRANSIT us, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the paſ- 
ſage of any planet, juſt by, or over a fixed ſtar; and of the 
moon, in particular, covering or moving over any other pla- 
net. See STAR, and PLANET. 


—_ 


of trans, and ce, I go beyond. | 
Mercury and Venus, Cc. in their tranſits over the fun, ap- 
r like dark ſpecks. . See MERCURY, and Venus. 
TRANSITION, in muſic, is when a greater note is broken 
into leſſer, to ſoften the roughneſs of a leap, by a gradual paſ- 
ſage to the note next following. See PASSAGE. 
This is commonly called the breaking of a note. See NoTE. 
TRANSITION, in rhetoric, a kind of connexion in diſcourſe, 
whereby the ſeveral different parts and members thereof arc 
joined, ſo as to conſtitute one regular whole. See Dis- 
COURSE, PER10D, e. - "3" 
Some place tranſition in the number of figures; others, with 
Quintilian, exclude it that rank. See FiGURE. 


the other imper ect. | * 
Perfeft TRANSIT Io, is that wherein we briefs intimate what 
is ſaid, and * remains to » — 477 Got 
ſpoke of war, there remains ſomething to be ſata of pedce.—“ 
Lark turpitudine : 22 prrns , propo 4 75 perial. 
Ani epiflolz reſpondi : venio ad alteram. hec vers; 
illud recens: Cefarem mes confilio inter fictum. i 
Imperfett TRANSITION, is that wherein only one of = 
expreſſed—as, Let us now conſider the conſequences of, &c.— 4 
Aularet hic locus ut dicerem de—ſed finis fit; nim pre 
chrymis jam loqui poſſum ; & bic ſe lachrymis defend: negat. 
TRANSITI E, in grammar, an epithet pork to ſuch i, 
as ſignify an action which paſſes from the ſubject that does 1! 


u 
to, or upon, another ſubject which receives it. See VIII, 
and ACTION, | call 
Under the head of verbs ve, come what we uſually Ke 
verbs active and paſſive: other verbs, whoſe action does not 
paſs out of themſelves, are called neuters, and by ſome gran 
marians intran/itives, See NzgUTERS. . In 


„The word comes from the Latin, tran/ire, to paſs over; formed 


F. de Colonia makes two kinds of tranſitions ; the one perfil, 


ow that we have. 


TRA 


In the Hebrew: the verb mn, bajab, in the Greek eiu, and | 


in the Latin, ſum, are verbs purely neuter or intranſitive; or, 
as the Latin and Greek grammarians more uſually expreſs it, 


verbs ſubſtantive, ſignifying the mere exiſtence of the thing, | 


ithout the active or tranſitive conjugations. | yr 
TRANSIT ORT, in common law, ſtands oppoſite to local. 
See Loc A1. — Thus actions are ſaid to be tranſitory which 
may be laid in To county or place. See ACTION, 
e 


NSITORY Cho CRAM; CHose. 
aN Treſpaſs 78 the articles Tura, i 
TRANSLATION, * the act of ng nfo or removing a 


| one place to another, See PLAC 
W is 3 of trans, beyond, and latio, of ferre, to carry. 
We ſay the tranſlation of a biſhop's ſee, a council, a ſeat of 
juſtice, a parliament 3 the tranſlation of the relicks of a faint ; 
the tranſlation of the empire, Oc. 


The tranſlations of biſhops from one ſee to another, are prohi- | 


bited by the council of Nice, which declares them null, and 
appoints the tranſlated biſhop to return to his former church. — 
The council of Sardica excludes tranſlated biſnops from com- 
munion. It had been obſerved, that no biſhop was ever re- 
moved from a greater church to a leſſer ; and that thoſe who 
thus quitted their churches, only did it out of ambition or 
varice. | 

This diſcipline was generally obſerved for goo years; and the 
firſt inſtance of any tranſlation of note, was that of pope For- 
moſus; who was biſhop of Porto. One of his ſucceſſors took 
hold of this pretence to have him dug out of his grave; and 
a council, held ſoon after, forbad this tranſlation to be made a 
precedent, | reh 
However, the ſame church allowed of ſome legitimate cauſes 
of tranſlations ; as, the apparent adyantage of the church: 
under which pretence, tranſlations ſoon became fo frequent, 
that for 500 or 600 years laſt paſt, they have been eſteemed a 
kind of common law. See BIsMor. 

The 2 of a religious from one order to another, can- 

not be effe 
that it is not allowed to tranſlate from a ſeverer rule to a laxer 
one. 

TRANSLATION is alſo uſed for the verſion of a book, or wri- 
ting out of one language into another. See Book, VER- 
SION, &c, le 
Tranſlators frequently endeavour to excuſe themſelves at the 
expence of their language; and aſk pardon for it, as if it were 
not rich and copious enough to expreſs all the force and beau- 
ties of the original, EL 
Thus is the Engliſh tongue accuſed of the poverty and dryneſs 
which is in the tran/lator's own genius; and the faults are 
charged on the former, which ſhould only lie at the latter's 
door. See ENGLISH,—The Italians have a proverb, tradut- 

tore, traditore. | | 

TRANSMARINE, TxANsMARITNus, ſomething that comes 
from, or belongs to, the parts beyond ſea, See FRE ION, 
Exoric, Ska, &c. 


TRANSMIGRATION, the removal or tranſlation of a whole | 


people into another country, by the power of a conqueror. 
See CoLONy,. 
Some tranſlate the leading of the children of Iſrael captive into 
Babylon, the tranſmigration of the Iſraelites, &c. See Mi- 
GRATION, 5 | 
TRANSMIGRATION is particularly uſed for the paſſage of a 
foul out of one body into another : the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call METEmpsYCHos1s., 
The Siameſe, F. Tachard informs us, from a belief of the 
11 1 0 into other bodies, forbear killing any 
Its; leſt, by that m they ſhould diſpoſſeſs the { 
i 2 deceaſed n 1 oY 06:74 
mc 1RANSMIGRATION, See the article Ion1c.. 
TRANSMISSION, in optics, &c. the act of a tranſparent 
body paſling the rays. of light through its ſubſtance, or ſuffer- 
ing them to paſs; in which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to 
reflection. See REFLECTION, _ | 
Tranſmiſſiom is alſo frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe with re- 


fraction, by reaſon moſt bodies, in f * 
| ies, tting th 
e Ip Haste e rays, do 


For the cauſe of tranſmiſſion, or the reaſon why ſome bodies 


So ( 
and Or my ay reflect the rays, ſee TRANSPARENCY, 
e rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, are ſubject to fits 
7% W. 811 m//ton and each reflection. See Ra v, _ HT, 
ing o ATION, che act of transforming or chang- 
2 ne nature into another. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 
Th RANSFORMATION, ui : 
2 is chiefly uſed in chymiſtry and medicine: it is 
gold, 3 ther — 8 of ſilver into 
i in into ſilver, ſo m N the 
ee ee 
at, Pureſt and ſubtileſt parts ef the food are tranſmuted_ or 
4 beet, ated into the proper ſubſtance of the body. For the 
5 — how, ſee Nuri . 4 a 
3 2 boy wg Newton obſerves, ſeems delighted with tranſ- 
N e goes Ne S kinds of natural 
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tranſmutations ; groſs bodies and light, he ſuſpecta, may be 
mutually tranſmuted into each other; and adds, that all bodies 
receive their active force from the particles of light which en- 
ter their compoſition, See Lic hr, and FIR E. 
For all fixed bodies, when well heated, emit light as long as 
they continue ſo; and again, light intermingles itſelf and in- 
heres in bodies as often as its rays fall on the ſolid particles of 
thoſe bodies, See Or Act v. Abbe 
Again, water, which is a fluid, volatile, taſteleſs ſalt, is by heat 
tranſmuted into vapour, which is a kind of air; and by cold 
into ice, which is a cold, tranſparent, brittle ſtone, aſily diſ- 
ſolvable ; and this ſtone is convertible again into water by heat, 
as vapour is by cold. See WATER, VArobR, Ice, &c. 
Earth, by heat, becomes fire; and by cold is turned into earth 
again: denſe bodies, by fermentation, are rarefied into various 
kinds of air; and that air, by fermentation alſo, and ſome- 
times without it, reverts into groſs bodies, See Arg, Ec. 
Quickſilver ſometimes puts' on the form of a fluid metal ; 
ſometimes it appears in ſhape of a pellucid, fragile ſalt, called 
ſublimate; ſometimes, of a pellucid, volatile, white, taſteleſs 
earth, called mercurius dultis ; by diſtillation it becomes va- 
ur, and by agitation in vacuo, ſhines like fire, &c, Sce 
AERCURY, and PHosPHoORUS. 1 
All bodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſects, plants, Cc. with all their 
various parts, grow and increaſe out of water, and aqueous 
and ſaline tinctures; and by putrefaction, all of them revert 
into water or an aqueous liquor again. See WATER. | 
Farther, water expoſed a while to the open air; puts on a 


. tinEture, which in proceſs of time has a ſediment and a fpirit ; 


and before putrefaction, yields nouriſhment both for animals 
and vegetables. See NUTRITION, and VEGETATION. 


TRANSMUTATION, in alchymy, denotes the act of changing 


or exalting imperfe& metals into gold or filver. See METAL, 


Gol p, c. 


Cardan de Metall. Lemery, Dickenſon, and others, 8 


This is alſo called the grand operation, and is to be effected 
with the philoſophers ſtone, See Pp1Los0PHERS Stone. 
Some alchymiſts hold, that the tranſmutation ſhould rather be 
called the perfection of imperfect metals; as holding all metals 
intended by nature to arrive equally at this perfection, inaſ- 
much as they are compoſed of the ſame matter ; and that it is 
only the impurity of their matrices, that is, of the place 
wherein they are formed by nature, that has prevented their 
arriving thereat. See METAL. 


The elixir being projected on any of thoſe metals, it is ſup- 


poſed to purge, and ſeparate the impure parts from the pure, 
and to join itſelf wholly to the mercury (which is the pure 
part) as being of the ſame nature. See PROJECTION. 

Whether or no metals are tranſmutable into one another, is a 
point ſtrongly diſputed among the philoſophers ; the alchymiſts 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerting the affirmative. See ALCH y M Y.,—Some 
metals, it is commonly allowed, may be changed into others; 
e. gr. iron into braſs or copper, and lead into tin; but Cardan 
and ſome others deny even this, and argue farther, that though 
iron and braſs, as being nearly alike in weight and tenacity, 
Sc. provided their colour and hardneſs could be changed, 
might be converted into another, either really, or, at leaſt, 
apparently ; pet would the tranſmuting or ripening of other me- 
tals into gold or ſilver be ſtill impoſſible; both as thoſe metals 
ate all to be firſt calcined, after which they can never be 
brought again to their priſtine purity ; and as there is a gene- 
ration required, which is not the work of art, but nature. 
ive us 
accounts of the various impoſtures of Adepti in the buſineſs of 
tranſmutation; ſome, for inſtance, fixing mercury with verdi- 
greaſe, and then heightening the colout with cadmia, turme- 
ric, &c, But this, if tried with the coppel, all goes off in 
fumes ; and, in effect, nothing produced this way ought to 


be adjudged true gold, unleſs it endure coppelling, cæmenta- 


tion, purification, with AE” ca and the depart. See Pu- 
RIFICATION, ESSAYING, Oc. » 

Add, that it muſt have the malleability, extreme ductility, 
and ſpecific gravity of gold, which is to water as 18 and halt 
to 1. See WEIGHT. 


The trick of tranſmuti cinnabar into ſilver is thus: the cin- 


nabar being bruiſed groſsly, is ſtratified in a crucible with gra- 
nulated ſilver, and the crucible placed in a great fire; and af- 
ter due time for calcination; taken off: then the matter being 
poured out, is found to be cinnabar turned into real ſilver, 
though the filver grains appear in the ſame number and form 
as when they were put into the crucible; but the miſchief is, 
coming to handle the grains of filver, you find them-nothing 


but light friable bladders, which will erumble to pieces between 


the fingers. Mr. Boyle, in his Scept. Chymiſt. tells us, that 
two friends of his did, by urging mercury in a ſkilfully ma- 
naged fire, turn it almoſt weight for weight into water ; but 


does not ſay what was the ſpecifiek gravity of the produced 


water, nor of the remaining untranſmuted maſs of mercury. 


A 


* 
* 
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in the latter 


le likewiſe aſſures us; that rain-water being diſtilled and 
re-diſtilled by a friend of bis, neat 200 times, did, aftet 


* 
% 


diſtillation; leave, at the bottom of the glaſs body, a confi- 
derable quantity of a white earth; and that more plentifully 
diſtilations than the former, | . 
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This he believed to be a certain quantity of water actually 
tranſmuted into earth; adding, that it was above twice as 
heavy ſpecifically as common. water, and of ſo fixed a nature, 
that it lay a conſiderable time in a red-hot crucible, without 
loſing any thing of its weight, or emitting any ſmoak. 
TRANSMUTATION, in geometry, denotes the reduction or 
change of one figure, or body into another of the ſame area, 
or ſolidity, but of a different form; as a triangle into a ſquare, 
a pyramid into a parallelepiped, &c. See FiGuRE, Ce. 
TRANSMUTATION, in the higher geometry, is uſed for the 
converting a figure into another of the ſame kind and order, 
whoſe reſpective parts riſe to the ſame dimenſions in an equa- 
tion, admit the ſame tangents, &c, See TRANSFORMATION, 
If a rectilinear figure be to be tranſmuted into another, it is 
ſufficient that the interſections of the lines which compoſe it 


be transferred, and lines drawn through the ſame in the new 


figure. See REDUCTION, 


It the figure to be tranſmuted be curvilinear, the points, tan- | 


gents, and other right lines, by means whereof the curve line 
is to be defined, muſt be transferred. See CURVE. | 

TRANSMUTATION of Plants. See the articles SEED, and 
DEGENERATION, | 

TRANSOM, among builders, the piece that is framed acroſs 
a double light window, See WIN Dow. 

TRrANSoM, among mathematicians, denotes the vane of a croſs- 
ſtaff; or a wooden member fixed acroſs it, with a ſquare 
whereon it ſlides, &c. See VANE, and CRoss-Staff. 

TRrANSoM, in a ſhip, is a piece of timber which lies athwart 

the ſtern, between the two faſhion pieces, directly under the 
un-room-port.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. u. 109. 

TRANSPARENCY, Diaphaneity, in phyſics, a quality in 
certain bodies, whereby they give paſlage to the rays of light. 
See LIGHT, and DIAPHANEILTY. 

The tranſparency of natural bodies, as glaſs, water, air, c. 


ſome have imputed to the great number, and ſize of the pores | 
or interſtices between the particles of thoſe bodies: but this 


account is exceedingly defective ; for the moſt ſolid and opake 
body in nature, we know, contains a great deal more pores 
than it does matter; a great deal more, ſure, than is neceſ- 
ſary for the paſſage of ſo infinitely fine and ſubtile a body as 
light. See PoRE. | 
Ariſtotle, Des Cartes, &c. place tranſparency in the rectitude 
or ſtraightneſs of the pores ; by means of which, fay they, the 
rays are enabled to make their way through, without ſtriking 
againſt the ſolid parts, and being reflected back again: but 
this account, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, is lame; the quantity 
of pores in all bodies being ſufficient to tranſmit all the rays 
that fall on them, howſoever thoſe pores be ſituated with re- 
ſpe to each other. | 
The cauſe, then, why all bodies are not tranſparent, muſt 
not be aſcribed to their wanting reCtilinear pores ; but either 
to the unequal denſity of the parts, or to the pores being filled 
with ſome foreign matters, or their being quite empty ; by 
means of which, the rays in paſſing through, undergoing a 


great variety of reflections and refractions, are perpetually di- 


verted this way and that, till at length falling on ſome of the 
ſolid parts of the body, they are extinguiſhed and abſorbed, 
See Ray, and REFLECTION, c. | 


Thus cork, paper, wood, &c. are opake ; when as glaſs, dia- 


monds, c. are tranſparent : the reaſon is, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of parts equal in denſity, ſuch as thoſe of glaſs, wa- 
ter, diamond, c. are with reſpect to each other; the at- 
traction being equal on every fide, no reflection or refraction 
enſues; but the rays which entered the firſt ſurface of the bo- 
dies, proceed without interruption quite through the body ; 
thoſe few only excepted which chance to meet with the ſolid 
parts. But in the neighbourhood of parts, that differ much 
in denſity, ſuch as the parts of wood and paper are both in 
reſpect of themſelves, and of the air or the empty ſpace in 
their pores; as the attraction will be very unequal, the re- 
flections and refractions muſt be very great; and therefore the 
rays will not be able to make their way through ſuch bodies, 
but will be perpetually deflected, and at laſt quite ſtopped, See 
OPACITY. 

TRANSPARENT Column, See the article Col UMN. 

TRANSPIRATION, the inſenſible, or almoſt inſenſible 
paſſage of an excrementitious matter through the pores of the 
ſkin; called alſo 1 See PERSPIRATION. 
There are an infinity of theſe tranſpiratory pores in the ſkin; 
the moſt conſiderable whereof are the orifices of the ducts 
ariſing from the miliary glands, See Pore, and Skin, 
The cauſe of tranſpiration is the circulation and heat of the 
dlood.—Inſenſible tranſpiration is found very much to exceed 
all the ſenſible evacuations put together. Sanctorius even 
ſhews, in his Medicina Statica, that a perſon loſes more in 
one day by tranſpiration, than by all the other outlets in fif- 
teen, He adds, that if the food taken by one day weigh eight 
pounds, the tranſpiration will be five of them. 
Cold prevents tranſpiration, by its conſtringing the pores of the 
ſkin, and thickening the liquors, circulating in the cutaneous 
glands: heat, on the contrary, augments tranſpiration, both 
by its opening the excretory ducts of the glands, and by its 
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increaſing the fluidity and velocity of the humour, e 
CoLD, Sc. * 
M. Dodart, from a number of experiments made fo 
together, aſſures us, that we tranſpire much mor 
than in age.—In-ſome perſons, the * pt 
that they void but very little of the coarſe 

2 eat very 2 ; 

ranſpiration is abſolutely neceſſary in the animal 

to oli the maſs of blood, and — it of a ES 
uſeleſs heterogeneous particles which might corrupt it. H. i 
it is, that upon a ſtoppage of the uſual tranſpiratiam . 
— ſo many ind iſpoſitions, particularly fevers, agues, ich 
Tranſpiration is alſo of uſe to the organ of feeling. 
23 the papillæ of the ſkin from being dried? rap 
the air, or by the continual touches of external bodies. 

TRANSPIRATION is alſo uſed by ſome authors, g 
or entrance of the air, vapours, &c. through 
the ſkin into the body, See AIR. 

Cardan, by this kind of tranſpiration, accounts for the pro. 
digy of a woman, whoſe daily urines weighed 27 pounds; 
though all the foods ſhe took, both dry and liquid, did nat c.. 
ceed four pounds, Dr. Baynard ſuſpects ſome ſuch tranſpira- 
| tion to be the caſe in hydropical perſons. See DRopsy. 
TRANSPLANTATION, in agriculture and gardenine 
the act of removing trees or plants from the places where ths, 
were ſowed or bred up, and planting them in other, See 
TREE, PLANTING, REPLANTING, Oc. : 

In the TRANSPLANTING of fore/t-trees, care is to be taken to 
preſerve the roots, and even the fine hairs or filaments thereof 
with the earth that ſticks thereto ; theſe filaments being the 
mouths that ſuck the nouriſhment, and transfuſe it to the tree 
See RooT, and VEGETABLE, 
The pits or ſoſſes, into which trees are tranſplanted, ſhould 
be left open for ſome time before-hand, that the rain, froſt 
and ſun may diſſolve the compacted ſalt, render the earth Ty 
able, and qualify it for nouriſhing the tree.—The ſame may 
be done, in ſome meaſure, by burning ſtraw in the new pits, 
and drenching the mould with water in dry ſeaſons, and by 
enriching the ground with manure. See MAanukinc, 
Tug was of opinion, no tree ſhould be removed under two, 
or above three years old. Cato would have none tranſplanted 
leſs than five fingers in diameter: but we are, now, able to 
tranſplant trees of all ages and fizes, without danger. 

To tranſplant old trees was reckoned fo difficult, that veterem 
arborem tranſplantare is become a proverb for a difficult enter- 
prize; and yet we are informed of a grove of 600 coco-trees 
of 80 years growth, and 60 foot high to the loweſt bough, 
tranſplanted by count Maurice, to his paradiſe of Friburg: 
and a great perſon in Devonſhire, Mr. Evelyn tells us, tranſ- 
planted oaks, as big as twelve oxen could draw, to ſupply a 
defect in an avenue. 
For the tranſplantation of grown trees, Mr. Evelyn gives the 
following method, as practiſed with good ſucceſs by the lord 
Fitzharding: chooſe trees about the thickneſs of a man's 
thigh ; remove the earth from about them; cut through all 
the fide roots, till the tree may be, by force, brought down 
on one fide ; ſo that the tap-roots may be conveniently come 
at to be cut off with the ax: then redreſs the tree, and let it 
ſtand covered with the mould from which it was looſened, till 
next year, or longer; and by that time it will have drawn 
new tender roots fit for tranſplanting, and may be taken up at 
a fit ſeaſon, _ | | 
Otherwiſe, for very large trees, before the hard froſts come 0n, 
make a trench about the tree, at ſuch diſtance from the ſtem, 
as you judge ſufficient for the root; dig ſo deep, as almoſt to 
undermine it ; place blocks, and quarters of wood to ſuſtain 
the earth, and caſt in as much water as may fill the trench, 
or ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were very moiſt be- 
fore. Thus let it ſtand till ſome hard froſt bind it firmly to 
the roots, and then convey it to its new ſtation, which ma) 
be preſerved from freezing, by placing ſtore of warm litter in 
it: ſo cloſe the mould the better to the ſtraggling fibres, and 
place the earth taken out of the pit about the root of the new. 
planted tree, | : 
The common rules for tranſplanting are, 19. The lighter the 
ſoil is, the deeper are the trees to be planted. 29. If the ſol 
be gravel, or ſand, mix clay with it, and vice verſa. 3*- The 
beſt ſeaſon is either October or February; in warm, mo 
clear weather. 49. The large roots to be abated, to prevent 
the neceſſity of digging too deep: but the ſmall fibrous — 
to be ſpared. 5. In taking up the trees to obſerve how 
roots grow, and in tranſplanting. to diſpoſe them in the — 
order, and place the tree to the ſame aſpect. 6%. To de * 
young trees after tran/plantation, both from the wind anc oy 
till the roots be fixed, and they begin to ſhoot. 7 [ lo 
ſoil you tranſplant into be good, do not top the trees, but ? 
all the boughs to one ſingle one, the moſt upright and po 
ſing among them: but if the ſoil be poor, top them» 2 
when they are ſhot out again, lop off all the branches to 
See PRUNING, OUR 
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| a foot high, and tranſplanted into ſery ; pas are above] tation of wh 200,0005 and of late | «p01 
1 p a a nuriery ; the reſt to be 1 What we bring f. years our expor- 
4 in the ſeed-plot till another year. See NURSERY 155 ourſelves, is computed g from thence, after we have ſupplied 
þ When drawn up, the ſprigs are to be . on puted at 500, ooo J. ſterling. See N pplie 
| top, the ſtrings from the roots, and boy on from about the a en b os , 5 
: ex | . , 
« the top, that it may not run too faſt upw 1 both of | properly, an 3 is alſo a kind of puniſhment | 
, G or heart-root, that i pwards, and of the ta operly, an alleviation or commutati t, or, more 
f E it go beyond th at it may not paſs directiy downwards; leſt criminals convicted of felon he: for of puniſhment, for 
e I it BY ** : e good ſoil, The holes or pits to be fo dee leſs it be an extraordinar y, who, for the firſt offence, Ne 
1 2 as that the plants may ſtand ſomewhat deeper in the gr P> | the plantations, there to b y one, are ordinarily tranſported to 
\ ; than when in the ſeed- plot; cloſe the mould about 1 within which if they ret ear hard labour for a term of years 
3 it be a dry time, water them the firſt day, and co „ and ther trial. See Fe A they are executed without far 
1 e Irn. 5 ver the | TRANSPOSITION, in al 0NISHMENT, Of. 
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ni Rag , either while they are in blo! „if aþb=c, and Fe f 
0 or with fruit upon them, thus: the holes to dent log pans be tranſpoſed. See E ban may make a5; b is ſaid to 
of 2 are to be prepared before the trees are taken u trees, | TRANSPOSITION, in Q ION. 
* earth which comes out of the holes to be made EE ; and the | the words in a diſcou Enn diſturbing or diſlocating o 
4 put into large tubs and mixed with water, till it 4 — 2 of conſtruction, to _ we a changing of their natural _ f 
” YH conſiſtence of thin batter. Then the h l about the | mor ion, to pleaſe the ear, by renderi 0 
; . herein the t1 re eaſy, ſmooth, and h > PF endearing the comtexture 
% A are to be planted, are to be filled N the trees A tran , 5 armonious. See H | 
®» 1 is thus- t rſpoſetion, which * YPERBATON, 
of A _ = my parts have time to ſettle, s-tempered | The conſtruction of 2 —— perplexed, is vicious.— 
. 1 5 „F 
85 8 rded from the air; and th re frequent tranſf iti ot MUCN greater 
ef warm ſeaſon of the year diſpoſing eve z the ſcarce ever all nſpoſetions. The Engliſh, French 
I = 
| The p — 1 ; f — the verſe, and to prevent . d rey gy to the diſcourſe or 
f of the ſap, it is as ey ma = —_— of the circulation Tz 38 N guiſhing. See CONSTRUC- 
, , : : erve the veſl , SITION, i E 
be tire, as thoſe in animal bodies: and therefore 5 trees in- | piece of muſic 5 > 2 is a changing of the notes of 
2 trees in the ſummer ſeaſons, it is not proper in tranſplanting | to ſet it either high e ſhifting a ſong from its former ſituati a 
the branches, or wound any of th "a to cut oft any of | Of this the igher or lower, or in another oc NOM 
14 et thats foods; which J of the ve els, till they have re- the f $ there are two kinds; the firſt with ave. 
n in tranſdlanting 3 * 14 AN neceſſity to wound TRA Ks d with reſpect to the key. ith reſpect to the cl:f; 
1. ded a plaiſter of a mixture of unded roots, he has provi- the-pla SITION with reſpect to the clef, ſin 
„ . gums, to prevent the canke places or ſeats of the notes or | , conſiſts in changin 
4 TR e their healing. rſpaces; but ſo as that every — 4 1 b bona and 
1 f eue difaky * ; — _— magic, is uſed for a method B EF, a . is ſet at the ſame letter. See 
hes; 3 rring them from one ſubj is is done either by removi £ | | 
. c ene or by ung ese de br with the Ke dee by rx 
od his tranſplantation is effected e e The e e is ſtill in the ſame key. See A by rea- 
8 medium, -called © „ either by the uſe of a certai | practice is eaſy in either caſe: int 1. f 
fimple * n that account a magnet; or without, by w_ r _ the ſame diſtance Hive fa 185 i, you take the | 
* The firſt kind, which is that 2 5 1 _ as before; and all the reſt eee * | 
er- _ : vn the patient's 8 2 oo ah the er from one another; ſo that 2 
1 rth, the diſcaſe is tranſplanted into mixed up with | In the ſe and ſpaces of the ſame nat es 6 
| ; d, or ſetting e name. | 15 
oh, a ſeed ſown in the ſaid compoſt ; o a 8 ariſing from] be obſer _ A ting the muſic to a different clef, it i | 
g nails, e. gr. of a gouty perſon Ss 3 en the parings of the . ved, the places of the three clef- clef, it is to 1 
; | incl j in the ſcale, and e clef-notes are i | 
3 Eon . 
rit of the plant o e is the magnet, and the vital ſpi- mean. Now to tranſpoſe RE ee Jo a 5th above the 
the mognet Nees „ 1 mumia which the 3 e pee that new def E * 3 4 
ed the nails, and the vital ſpiri e e, in the parings of ne indivi ual note, in the ; , we ſuppoſe it 1 
) l 7 t 85 0 th 252 ame place of . 4 
" . 22 kind — 8 8 8 - 223 — part BY — 8 b 4 1 | 
„is; when a finger ſeized with ed approxima- | fam ropriated ; that fo it may direct | i 
A cured: by mls . ith a panaris, or whit- k e notes We had before : 2 y direct to the 1 
—x. Berta e eee | 
: - | e p 5 ii 
t it -” Tp caſe, the ſound ſubject receives the vi wy = 3 firſt tranſpoſed note; and then all BE 5 a I 
till ith them, and corrects thei es the vital ſpirits, unites e ſame mutual diſtances th rn | 
wn diſeaſes are got by a their morbific ſtate : and, as certai See SCALE. ey were at before. ! 
* eaſe d body, nas the infected ſpirits of a dig | Suppoſe, e. gr. the firſt note of a ſong be | | 
in ing the ume: g themſelves into a ſound one, and i- baſs-clef; where- ever that clef 1 ong be d, a 6th above the 
on, when the ſpirits of ** ee 3 be the greater 2d above it, Beck ery rc firſt note muſt | ll 
em, the latter corrects and 3 2 entering a ſound body, bo DS ha a greater 6th above the baſs-clef er © Fe SEE | #1 
| to Nt ves the morbific tate of the for- in I; 10 we Fe 5th. So that the firſt note will fill be hh 4 -_ ' 
tain Tranſplantation, by mea ; er G tne lame = 
ch inſemination i "ou of the magnet, is of fi ; a The uſe of this fran 3 . g | 
- nook _—_ ; 3 3 3 OS — 3 a e CG ary — _ | 
to ION, IMPL er its proper articl os ow tne em of five lines; : o far above or | 
00 pw . | 
rin warlifs e har, whereon to co f ting a new clef, be b | cular ſyſtem, or by ta- | 
oy TR ANSP mo Bey oe oe... 1 nvey proviſions, —_lines, „ be brought more within the compaſs of the [| 
1 9 | 7 R AN ; 14 
ew LE ns hog one place or 9 e re Ex rying | key, 28 1 one Sap, r b canging of the | 
In + N XPOR- d 2 es of the ſong at diffi ; 
the matters of f | | and performin ating ifferent letters, 1 
(ol wen ee win. de ey oe ah . The defign eee BEE 0099 po * | 
reign Nr in r | e defi $5 {| 
oy ties for then nner G Nen in one fo- | note, is Wh by "Pp k that a ſong which being begun in on | 
reign ſtate : m; and then conveyi 2 and paying du- tain inſt gh or low, or otherwiſe inconveni © | 
yent gn ſtate: by which it is di eying them into ſome oth in inftrument, may be b S nient for a cer- 
Loy cp where 0 it is diftinguilhed 50 Aen. er 5 | a carried on in all its . an roms _— and from | 
the nally out of, commodities are eith Rey he clef and its a and inter q 
ame oof anſportat brought finally into, our _ origi-] change is of the — — here remain the fame; and the f 
fend allow 1. 2,/9tion or re export 155 ingdom. 3 | es themſelves, from one letter, and i 
* =: ay: 5 beef, and 1 wool, butter, hides, In Ns to another, * its 
i che chants 2 e being the ae port from | ſame can ip? gre irs notes were expreſſed by the 
| 3 4 A . : r x : | 
t lop at 300,000 J. 2 . 3 to his majeſty, have 3 wn mer- in this, the letters are 3 n ry different lines, and ſpaces : | 
mi- - would be tedious _ ven reckoned transferred to, or expreſſed wo and the notes of the ſong | 
_ r Denmark ada We the value of our tranſport ſet upon different lines and 83 and conſequently 1 
one. Fri ear 27 ohis pies] Son, 3 the bx aol on ſignature of the clef. ich, therefore, requires 1 
1 the infancy of th conſiderable is from th : STAN TIATION, T | if 
t able is from the Eaſt- TRA | 
N only, beſides what 805 — viz. in the year 1613, 3 the converſion or change of oh fabtanc ET? | 
one year to other e at home, we tranſ- Jeſus Gy 1 in the eucharif* into the body 3 2 
es, after it had paid duty F See EUCHARIST. N 0 
Tran- 


Tranſubſtantiation, taken in its general and literal ſenſe, im- 
plies any change of one ſubſtance into another; thus the change 
of Moſes's rod into a ſerpent ; of the waters of the Nile into 
blood; of Lot's wife into a pillar of ſalt, were preter- natural 
tranſubſlantiations : and the change of the food we eat, into 
the ſubſtance of our bodies, is a natural tranſubſtantiation. See 


SUBSTANCE. ; ; | 
But the word, in its proper and technical ſenſe, is reſtrained 


to the miraculous change which the Romiſh church holds is 
wrought in the ſacrament, by the conſecration of the prieſt. 
One of the great articles of that church, rejected by the re- 
formed, is that of tranſub/lantiation; the latter maintaining 
the tranſub/tantiation to be only figurative, and the former 
real. See PRESENCE, &c. | 

The reformed interpret eft, is, in the text hoc eff corpus meum, 


TRA 


which traverſes it lengthwiſe, in contra-diſtinQio 
conjugate ww See ELLIPs1s, and n the 
The tranſverſe axis of an hyperbola, is the line D K, T 
Conics, fig. 17. cutting the curve in the points D and K 2 
HyPERBOLA. | dee 
TRANSYERSUM Latus, 7 LArus. 
* 1 SEPTUM, 
RANSVERSE cles, in anatomy, are certain muſcles ar; 
from the bee procefles of the vertebriz of the — * 
KRAN SVERSALIS, and VERTEBRA. N 
TRAN TERY, in ſome cuſtoms, denotes the money arifi 
by amerciaments of ale-ſellers and, victuallers for breakin 7 
aſſize of bread and ale; particularly at Luſton, and Re N 
nours in Herefordſhire. See Ass1SE. 5 
TRAPEZIUS. See CUCULLARIS. 


this is ny body, by fugnificat ; q. d. this ſignifies my body : but þ TRAVERSE, or TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes athwart 


the council of Trent ſtand up ſtrenuouſly for the literal ſenſe 
of the verb: thus in can. 1. . 13. of that council, it is ex- 
preſly decreed, that in tranſub/tantiation, the body and blood 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt are truly, really, and ſubſtantially 
under the ſpecies of bread and wine. | | 
It is added, that by truly, we mean properly, and not only by 
ſignification, as if the euchariſt were no more than a ſign of 
the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; that by really, we mean 
in fact, and not only in figure, as if the euchariſt were only 
a — and repreſentation of the wy and blood of the Saviour 
of the world; and that by ſub/tantially, we mean in ſubſtance, 
and not only in virtue and energy.— Thus is truly oppoſed to 
a ſimple ſign, really to a figure, and ſub/tantially to energy, or 
virtue. 
TRANSUMPTION, TRANsUMPTI10O, in the ſchools, a 
ſyllogiſm by conceſſion or agreement, uſed where a queſtion 
propoſed is transferred to another, with this condition, that 
the proof of this latter ſhall be admitted for a proof of the 
former. 
Thus Ariſtotle, in his book de cœlo, undertaking to ſhew that 
all the ſtars are round, transfers the queſtion to the moon, and 
proves her rotundity from her increaſing and waining, ſuppo- 
ling it a thing admitted by his opponents, that the ſtars are all 
alike. . | | 
TRANSVERSALIS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
muſcles, &c. in reſpe& of their ſituation, progreſs, &c, as 
the 
'TRANSVERSALIS abdominis, a muſcle which lies under the ob- 
liqui, and ariſes from the cartilago xiphoides, from the extre- 
mities of the falſe ribs, from the tranſverſe apophyſis of the 
vertebræ of the loins, is fixed to the inner fide of the ſpine of 
the ilium, and inferted in the os pubis and linea alba,—See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 29. fig. 7. u. 39. 
This, with the obliqui, unites its tendons, as it approaches the 
linea alba, and is the only muſcle that is cut in the operation 
of the bubonocele: it has a fine and thin membrane that cloſes 
exactly its ring or hole through which the veſſels paſs. See 
Os811Quus. 
TRANSVERSALIS colli, is a part of the tranſverſalis dorſi, 
which ſome divide into three, viz. the ſacer, ſemi-ſpinatus, 
and tranſverſalis coli. 
It ariſes from the os ſacrum, and from all the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebra of the loins, back and neck, except 
the two firſt, and is inſerted by ſo many diftin& tendons into 
all their ſuperior ſpines: it moves the whole ſpine obliquely 
backwards. | 
TRANSVERSALIS pedis placentini comes from the bone of the 
metatarſus, that ſuſtains the toe next the little toe, and paſ- 
ſing acroſs the other bones, is inſerted into the os ſeſamoides 
of the great toe: its uſe is to bring all the toes cloſe to one 
another. | | | . 
TRANSVERSALIS penis ariſes from the iſchium juſt by the 
erectores, and runs oblique to the upper part of the bulb of 
the urethra, | | | 

It helps to preſs the veins upon the back of the penis, againſt 
the os pubis, which is the cauſe of erection. See EREC- 
TION, 


TRANSVERSALIS 23 Nets. 
TRANSVERSALIS Femoris, MY ADBATID, 
TRANSVERSALIS is alſo a name given a ſuture of the cranium, 


becauſe of its tranſverſing or croſſing the face from one ſide 
to the other. See SUTURE. 
It ariſes at one of the leſſer angles of the eye, and paſſing alon 
the bottom of its orbit, and the root of the noſe, terminates 
in the other leſſer angle. | 


TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes acroſs another from | 


corner to corner, See "TRAVERSE, | 

Thus bends and bars in heraldry are tranſverſe pieces or bear- 

ings. See BEnD.—The diagonals of a parallelogram or a 

ſquare are tranſverſe lines. See DIAGONAL. 

Lines which make interſe&ions with perpendiculars, are alſo 

called oblique or tranſverſe lines. See PERPENDICULAR, 

OBLI1qQue, Cc. | 
T'RANSVERSE axis, or diameter, called alſo the firſt or principal 

axis, See Axis, DIAMETER, and LATUS tranſverſum. 

The tranſverſe axis of an ellipſis, is the longer axis, or that 


of 


| 


| 


| | 


another, i. e. croſſes, and cuts it obliquely. See Tx ax;. 
VERSE. | | 

TRAVERSE is particularly uſed for a piece of wood or iron pla. 
ced tranſverſely, to ſtrengthen and fortify another: ſuch _ 
thoſe uſed in gates, windows, Se. 

To plane a board againſt the grain, is alſo called among join. 
ers, &c. to traverſe it. | 

TRAVERSE, in gunnery, ſignifies to turn or point a piece d 
ordnance, which way one pleaſes upon her platform, ger 
ORDNANCE, CANNON, Ce. 

The laying or removing a piece of ordnance or a great gun 
in order to bring it to bear, or lie level with the mark, ; 
alſo called traverſing the piece. See Gunnery, &c, 

TRAVERSE, in fortification, denotes a trench with a little pa- 

rapet, ſometimes two, one on each ſide, to ſerve as a cover 
from the enemy that might come in flank, 
Traverſes are ſometimes covered over-head with planks, and 
loaded with earth.— They are very commodious for ſtoppin 
an enemy's way, and to prevent being enfiladed. They like- 
wiſe make a good defence in a d 2 in making the para- 
pet on the ſide next the oppoſite flank. 

TRAVERSE, in a wet foſs, is a ſort of gallery, made by throw. 
ing ſauciſſons, joyſts, faſcines, ſtones, earth, and other things 
into the foſs, over-againſt the place where the miner is to be 
put to the foot of the wall, in order to fill up the ditch, and 
make a paſſage over it. See GALLERY. 

TRAVERSE alſo denotes a wall of earth or ſtone raiſed acroſs a 
work which is commanded, to cover the men. 

TRAVERSE alſo ſignifies any retrenchment, or line fortified 
with faſcines, barrels or bags of earth, or gabions. See Rx- 
TRENCHMENT. | | 

TRAVERSE, in navigation, is the variation or alteration of a 
ſhip's courſe, occaſioned by the ſhifting of the winds, cur- 
rents, Sc. See COURSE, 

Traverſe ſailing is uſed when a ſhip having ſet ſail from one 
port towards another whoſe courſe and diſtance from the port 
ſailed from is given or known, is, by reaſon of contrary 
winds, or other accidents, forced to ſhift and fail on ſever! 
courſes, which are to be brought into one courſe, to learn, 
after ſo many turnings and windings, the true courſe and di- 
tance made from the place failed from, and the true point or 
place where the ſhip is; that ſo the wind coming fair, it may 
be known how to ſhape a courſe for the place intended. & 
SAILING, | | 

This may be performed geometrically two ways: the firſt, by 
drawing new meridians, through the extremity of ever} 
courſe, parallel to the firſt meridian, or north and'ſouth line 
at firſt made, and ſetting off every courſe with a ſweep of 60, 
as if it were a queſtion in plain ſailing. You may alſo let fall 
perpendiculars to every new meridian, from the point that the 
ſhip ſailed to upon that courſe, by which you have the courk, 
diſtance, difference of latitude, and departure to every courſe. 
To illuſtrate this by an example: a ſhip being bound for a port 
diſtant 120 miles N. E. 4 E. fails S. S. E. zo miles, then N. . 
by 40, then E. by N. 25, then N. N. E. 44; it is requirel 
to find the courſe and diſtance made good, and alſo the courſe 
and diſtance to the port bound for? 


Draw the line H K (Tab. Navigation, fig. 17.) at pleaſure for 


a meridian, or north and ſouth line, and therein aſſume 3 
point, as A, for the port ſailed from; then with 60 of t 
chords, and one foot in A, draw the arch Lm, upon whic 
ſet off two points (becauſe the courſe is S. S. E.) from Ls 
m, and draw the line A m, upon which ſet off the 1 r 
30, from A to B; then is the ſhip at B: thus letting fall Fa 
perpendicular BK, AK 27* 7' is the difference of latitudes 
and BK 11* 5, the departure for the firſt courſe. 4 
For the ſecond courſe, with the diſtance K B, draw the pa q 
lel BN, and thereby with the chord 60, as before, ſet o 
the ſecond courſe and diſtance, N. E. by N. 40, from B 1 % 
and let fall the perpendicular C L, then is the ſhip at G 4 
difference of latitude upon that courſe is BL 33: 3, ® 
paring r 


roceed in the ſame manner for the third courſe, with the pa- | 


rallel CO, ſet off E. by N, 25, from C to D, and _ 
line DP, from which ſet off the laſt courſe, N. N. E. 
then is your ſhip at KE. | ee | 


Since 
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5 vince then the ſhip came from A, and is now at E, the line And fo for the ſourt! 
ſo for the ſourth courſe N. N. E 4 1 ntl 
N. E. or two points 44 miles; 


the 
F AE meaſured on the ſame equal parts upon which all the other | I pla 
g I . . x place my diff. F. Wetene 
Tr Ü ( of hel 40.6, in th dene 
FF AQ , five points, viz, N. E. by E.] each column, the ſum of the — cate 7 82 8, | 
olumn is 78: 8, ani 


ſhio 1 | | 
| Nay Fo ip is now 91 miles N. E. by E. from the port — ys of the ſouthing column is 27 : 7, which ſubtract 
1 To find ber courſe and diſtance to the port bound for; fot off ene 3 78:8, the remainder 51 „ — 
f * points upon the arch RQ. from R to 8, and from A] northing ene — oo Ring is northing, becauſe the 
| er number, 


ing 
dee rough 8 draw the line AS F; upon which ſet off 120, the —_— 
111 . 
in BH toF; then 1s port bound for: now the port bo | ing to ſubtract from it, i ata 
W for being at F. an 1 the Ibip being but at E, the tl und good. Thus you have the northi rom it, is the eaſting made 
| mea 75:0 given, to find courſe and Tang ST : Ty ang = eaſting 
and though you can- 


ſured on the ſame equal parts that the reſt was taken from, will 
d to be 31, and th V De not find in the table th | 
gd rye the ok TY mg go th rs er ene e can hi a0 
* This method is uſeful, where the courſes te id ve over which at the top you find di Ich 18.7.5-* 45:00 $0: Be 
" + , without — 1 1 2 one] is N. E. by N. oe 15 eaſterl 34 * met the courſe, which 
| $ end, it is beſt to have recourſe to the cond — m TRAVERSE, in law, e 8 er- 
Ma zs without new meridians. . ee alledged to be done in a declaration pa e l fact, 
are | > In order to this, obſerve how many points are bet the other fide coming and maintai 5 . ings; upon which 
\ ; 1 a ween the] is joined f. * ing that it was, done, iſſi 
£ av” "aſt 1 d oy 2 mel point -oppouee to.the Ti IAL or the cauſe to proceed to trial. See I2$4 x 0 ad 
| wn 5 that i 1 . . , 9SUE, an 
courſe aid do or is the point for laying down: | The formal words of a traverſe are 1 5 
e law French, ſans 


in- 

ſttzthen, with the chord of 60, and one foot in the poi 

wy SY A | point the LY 7 
C * ſhip is laſt come to, deſcribe h ceo, in Latin, abſgue h | / 
= found by the ——_——— Reon the | Anqofwer, * Ve, (peakin e eee 

: line for the next courſe, &c. For — 1 ee which the defendant pleadeth . Lum 3 b Ar 
un Draw a north and ſouth line; as in the form | . plaintiff*s bill or action, either b 0 evo. the 
un, RM a line; ; er, as the line] by denying and tr Z er by confeſſion and avoiding, or 
„ i; , fig. 17, u. 2. in which aſſume a point, as at A, for the g an traveſſing the material parts th 1 

por FEA a om: then from A. fot * 1 4 1 y the plaintiff's reply to the r _ Ar _ 
pa- ince, viz. N. N. W. 68, from A to B; and for the ſecond l an” and confeſs and wor open 
s anſwer, 


courſe, with the chord of 60; and one foot in B, d 
TW, upon-which to ſet off the next parks S. 8. W. "m _ A plea is nought which neither traver eel; 
ſerve the rule above delivered, viz, to take the number 5 1 A plaintiff 's title, &c, Every matter o 7 * confeſſeth the 
between the point oppoſite to the laſt c fail * plaintiff, may be traverſed act alledged by the 
po ppo courſe ſailed, and the * ſed by the defendant, b 
point you are next to fail on. The reaſon of which a 3 of law, or what is part matter of law mg erg 
if from A to B your courſe be N. N.W | s this: | fact; nor may a record be i, law, and part matter of 
y W. then back from B * traverſed, . 
A om B to b ed, as this is not to be 
, muſt needs be 8. S. E. the oppoſite point; and then if you 1 7 a Jurys... | tried 
5 —_ _ 28 8 one point to the ſouthward of ef apr 27 eſly pleaded in the affirmative, which is 5 
N 1 * 1 N 45 is two points, and conſequently . a ſafkic; ny = negative, no traverſe is neceſſary, there 
which ft of 50 mie * Wo are to ſet off 4 points, upon | given a a rr iſtue joined: alſo where the defendant hath 
S the When's rarer, Trade 888 _ 7 PE ſhip at — in the rarer va ” plea, to all the material points 
C : | 7 S8. 8. W. then from] tha | declaration, he need not take a traver/s ; 
2 * t * the next courſe being E. half N. the 1 = thing is anſwered, there needs whe onus hep 
an half, and 3 dende 6a — * 1 V 0 Sn 6 gen an contradifing 
draw. the arch XY; u , , and one foot in C, SeeInp of it, and taking iſſue ther 
pon which ſet off five d ICTMENT, and Pres TEE eum. 
from X to Y , ve points and an half 2 ENTMENT.— Thus, . 
De * 3 ugh © draw the line CD, upon which N 3 4 a perſon for a highway oerflowed with np 
After the fare 5 * 4 then is your ſhip at D. verſe the 3 : * ſcouring a ditch, &c. he may either ad 
W N. W. halt N.; 4 ay _ 2 "_— » = which is | the ditch is oe Bebe — _ is no highway, or chat 
S. 453 then laſtly GH, ſouth 30 uth 25, then FG, E. half | viz. by alledgi oured z or he may traverſe th 
j * viz. by alledging that he hath e cauſe, 
Thus wour this bein — 1 30 which is the laſt courſe, they whoſe eſtate, & ath not the land, or that he and 
line AH 28 mit g at H, and the port failed from at A, the | ate, &c, have not uſed to cleanſe the di 
es, is the diſtance made good; 22 RAVERSE of an office, is th i le the ditch, 
at A is f. ; e ge and the angl _ e proving that an ti 
8. W. JOS BY: 1 * Tay wo port rincended for, bene 1 —_ $ defective, and untruly A 
; 1 and the ſhip bein 5 ITION, 4 - 
line HK 62 miles, is the diſtance from the mig at H, the] No perſon ſhall rraver/e an office; un! an n 908 
on Res and the courſe is found by Gekning the — * ſelf a good right and title : and if pu Fe an er 
71 48', or W. S. W | e angle at | an office, this adriiiffion of ne be admitted 79 traverſe 
To work a TRAVERSE I more than a quarter weſterly, & re admiſſion of the party to the: | ſe 
by the table | r. the title to be in him, I raverſe, ſuppoſes 
departure, —This is 115 e tables 0 difference of latitude and | TRAVERSE is ſ m, or elſe he had no cauſe of traver/e 
for ; and the v e principal uſe thoſe tables are intended RSE is ſometimes uſed in heraldry; for 3 
beſt for exadnell 4 W TR of. the figure reprefetaed N 2a. Krall. fi 9e. 
Make x hats wh A a OG in point of expedition, Ta 3 yu e Parti per pal, traverſe, argent <a 4 3 
3 ſecond for the n N * for the courſe, | TRAV EST Y +9 28 _ article TYLE. 8 . 
ourth for the ſouthi » the third for the northing, th | Ss AVESTI, a term which ſome late au- 
th weltins. e Th % the 2 for po, the 4585 2 — — E 2 pn. 1 it is 38 re "a 
eparture to ever difference of the atitude and the to . ord trave/tir, to diſguiſe one's ſelf 
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TRAYTOR, Traitor, TRADiTOR, a betrayer of his 
king and country, or one guilty of high treaſon. See TREA- 
SON, and TRADITORES. 3 ; 
TRAY TEROUS, or TRxA1TEROUS Poſition, is particularly 
underſtood of a tenet, which ſome formerly held, of the le- 
gality of taking arms by the king's authority againſt his per- 
ſon, and thoſe commiſſioned by him : which is condemned by 
ſtatute 14 Car. II. c. 3. 

TREACLE, in pharmacy, &c. See THERIACA. 
TREACLE Vater, Aqua Theriacalis, See WATER. 
TREASON, TREACHERY, the act or crime of infidelity to 
one's lawful ſoveraign. See TRAYTOR. 

Treaſm, in our laws, is of two ſorts, high and petty. 

High TREASON, or TREASON paramount, is an offence com- 
mitted againſt the ſecurity of the king or kingdom, whether 
by imagination, word or deed,—Such are, to compaſs or ima- 
gine the death of the king, queen, or prince; or to deflour 
the king's wife, or his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or his eldeſt 
ſon's wife, or to levy war againſt the king in his realms, to 
adhere to his enemies, counterfeit his great ſeal, or money, to 
kill the king's chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of either bench, 
juſtices in eyre, of aſſize, or of oyer and terminer, being in 
their place during their office, diminiſhing or impairing cur- 
rent money : ſaying that the king is a heretic or papiſt, or 
intends to introduce popery, amo 13 Car. II. 

It is a maxim, that in major: rang omnes ſunt principales, 
there are no acceſſaries in high treaſon, all are principals, See 
ACCESSARY, and PRINCIPAL. _. 

Alſo, that wolantas non reputabitur pro facto, niſi in cauſa pro- 


ditionis, the will is never taken for the deed in any caſe, but | 


that of high treaſon. | 

Though ſome high treaſms are much more heinous than others, 
yet the puniſhment appointed by law is the ſame in all (clip- 
ping and coining. only excepted) which is, that the traitor be 
laid upon a hurdle or fledge, drawn to the gallows, there 
hanged, but cut down while alive, the entrails pulled out and 
burnt before the criminal's face, then his head and quarters 
cut off, and impaled where the king ſhall judge meet.—Add 
to this, that he forfeits all his lands and goods whatever to the 
king, his wife loſes her dowry, his children their nobility, and 
all right of inheriting. 

Even an ideot, or lunatic, though judged incapable of moſt 
crimes, ſhall be puniſhed as a traitor, if he go about to kill 
the king. | 

For Petit or Petty TREASON, ſee PETTY Treaſon, 

This kind gives forfeiture of lands by eſcheat to the lord of 
the fee. See EsCHEAT. 

There is alſo mention made of accumulatiue and cenſtructive 
treaſon, in the ſtatute 14 Car, II, 

Miſprifim of TREASON. See the article MisPR1SION, 
TREASURE, Theſaurus, 84:zvg0-, a ſtore or ſtock of money 
in reſerve. See TREASURER, and TREASURY. 
T'REASURE-Trove, q. d. treaſure found, in law, is when mo- 


ney, gold, filver, plate, or bullion, is found in the ground, 


in any place, and none knows to whom it belongs, 
This ſhould naturally fall to the finder, but particular nations 
have made particular proviſions for it. The Jews gave it the 
. proprietor of the place where it was found: the Roman juriſ- 
prudence was various with regard hereto; ſometimes it was 
given to the maſter of the grounds, ſometimes to the finder, 
and ſometimes it was adjudged to the public treaſury, 
In France and England the general uſage is to have ſuch frea- 
ſure ſequeſtered to the king, unleſs where the benefit thereof 


is expreſsly granted or made over by the king to ſome other, | 


as the lord of the manour, 

In ſome places in France, it is divided into three parts, one 
for the king, one for the proprietor of the land, and one for 
the finder, | | 
Briton ſays, it is every ſubject's part, as ſoon as he hath found 
any treaſure in the earth, to make it known to the coroner of 
the county, Cc. | 

The puniſhment for concealing treaſure found in England, is 
impriſonment and fine; but if any mine of metal be found 
in any ground, it always appertains to the lord of the ſoil, 
except it be a mine of gold or filver, which anciently always 
belonged to the king, in whoſe ground ſoever it were found: 
but by an act of parliament, the king now hath only the præ- 
emption. 


TREASURER, an officer to whom the treaſure of a prince or | 


corporation is committed to be kept, and duly diſpoſed of in 
payment of officers, and other expences. See TREASURY. 
Of theſe there is a great variety. His majeſty of Great Bri- 
tain, in quality of elector of Brunſwic, is arch-treaſurer of 
the Roman empire. See ARCH-TREASURER.—In the ſtates 
of Poland are two grand treaſurers, that of the kingdom of 
Poland, and that of the dutchy of Lithuania, 
In England the principal officers under this denomination are 
the lord high treaſurer, the treaſurer of the houſhald, treaſurer 
of the navy, of the wardrobe, of the king's chamber, &c. See 
CHAMBERLAIN, @c. 
Anciently we had Iizewiſe a treaſurer H the exchequer, trea- 
. ſurer of war, &c,—In the Romiſh countries the title treaſurer 


TRE 


is alſo given ſomewhat abuſively to an eccleſiaſt 
the keeping of the relicks, and the charters and 
church or monaſtery, See ARCHIves, Ge. 
This dignity ſucceeds, in fome meaſure, to that of 
deacons, who had the like charge in the primitive 
Dt acon. 

Lord High TREASURER of England, is the third 
of the crown ; under whoſe charge and governm 
king's revenue kept in the exchequer, See R 
EXCHEQUER, 

He receives the office by delivery of a white ſtaff to him f 

the king, and holds it during the king's pleaſure; an rom 
he received it by delivery of the golden keys of the G ray, 
He has the check of all the officers any way employed 5 a 
lecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, or other revenues hg 
crown. He has the gift of all the cuſtomers, com v = 
and ſearchers places in all the ports of London, rt, ny 
mination of the eſcheators in every county, See "Pn 05 
Flouſe, &c. IO 
He alone, or others in commiſſion with him, letteth lea 

all the crown lands, gives warrants to certain perſon; 7 1 
lity to have their wine cuſtom- free, &c, 226 
The ancient ſalary was 3831. but of late is ſaid to have der 
8000/. The office of lord treaſurer is now in commiſſor, 
See TREASURY. : 

Under TREASURER of England, See UNDtR-Treaſyre 

TREASURER of the houſhold, is an officer who, in the abſen 
of the lord ſteward, has power, with the comptroller and 4 
ther officers of the green cloth, and the ſteward of the Mar 
ſhalſea, to hear and determine treaſons, felonies and oe 
crimes committed within the king's palace, See Ho 
GREEN-Cloth, &c. . e 

TREASURER of the Navy, is an officer who receives mon 
out of the exchequer, by warrant from the lord high treaſu- 
rer, or the lords commiſſioners executing that place, and pars 
all charges of the navy, by warrant from the principal officer; 
of the navy. See Navy. 

TREASURY, the place wherein the revenues of a prince are 
228 preſerved, and diſburſed, 

n England, the treaſury is a part of the exchequer 
called the lower W N See EXCHEQUE 5 . 
The officers of his majeſty's treaſury, or the lower exchequer 
are the lord treaſurer, a chancellor, a ſecretary, two chamber. 
lains, an auditor, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, uſhers of 
the receipt, a tally-cutter, c. See each officer under his pro- 
per article, CHANCELLOR, TELLER, TALLY, Gr. 
At Rome, under the emperors, there were two kinds of tra- 
ſuries, the one called ærarium, wherein the monies deſtined 
to ſupport the charges of the government were kept; the o- 
other fiſcus, wherein were preſerved thoſe intended for the 
particular ſubſiſtance of the emperor and his court. In effect 
the ærarium belonged to the people, and the fiſcus to the 
prince. See AERARIUM, and Fiscus. 
We have ſtill a reſemblance of this difference among us, but 
it is confounded in France, &c. where the king diſpoſes abſo- 
lutely of the public treaſure, &c, | 

Lords of the TREASURT.— In lieu of one fingle direQtor and 
adminiſtrator of his majeſty's revenues, under the title of lord 
high treaſurer ; it is frequently thought proper to put that of- 
fice in commiſſion, i. e. to appoint ſeveral perſons to diſcharge 
it with equal authority, under the title of lords commuſſone:s 
of the treaſury. See TREASURER. 

TREAT, in our old law-books, ſignifies as much as taken cut, 

or withdrawn.—T hus a juror was challenged, becauſe he could 

not diſpend 40 J. and therefore was treat by the ſtatute, or 

diſcharged. Old. Nat. Br. See JuRok, c. 

TREATISE, TrRacTATvus, a ſet diſcourſe in writing on any. 

ſubject. See TRACT, | ; 

A treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, formal, and methodical, 

than an eſſay; but leſs ſo than a ſyſtem, See Ess Ax, &c. 

TREATY, a covenant between ſeveral nations; or the ſeve 

articles or conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon between ſo- 

veraign powers. See ALLIANCE, 

There are treaties of peace, of marriage, of confederacy, of 

neutrality, of capitulation, and of commerce and navigation. 

See PEACE, CONFEDERACY, Cc. 

The celebrated ?reaties are thoſe of Nimeguen, of Munſter, 

of the Pyreneans, of Weſtphalia, of Riſwick, of Utrecht, 

of Hanover, of Vienna, Sc. dE 

Treaties of commerce are uſually followed by various tarifs, to 

adjuſt the duties of exportation and importation of merchandi- 

zes into the reſpective dominions of the contracting powels. 


The laſt treaty of peace, commerce, navigation, c. between 
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1713, and conſiſts of 39 articles, moſt whereof are regular 
executed between the two nations, only ſome of the m 
particular ones cannot yet be executed, by reaſon 
difficulties in the tarifs. See TARIF. 0 
Guarantee of a TREATY, See the article GUARANTEE, . 
TREBELLIANICA, or 'TREBELLIAN Fourth, in t * by 


man juriſprudence, a right belonging to an heir inſtituted 
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England and France, was ſigned at Utrecht the iſt of April 


teſtament.—If the teſtator, after appointing a full and 2 
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TRAYTOR, Traitor, TRADITOR, a betrayer of his 
king and country, or one guilty of high treaſon. See TREA- 
SON, and TRADITORES. b 
TRAY TEROUS, or TRA1TEROUS Poſition, is particularly 
underſtood of a tenet, which ſome formerly held, of the le- 
gality of taking arms by the king's authority againſt his per- 
ſon, and thoſe commiſſioned by him: which is condemned by 
ſtatute 14 Car. II. c. 3. 
TREACLE, in pharmacy, &c. See THERIACA. 
TREACLE Mater, Aqua Theriacalis, See WATER. 
TREASON, TREACHERY, the act or crime of infidelity to 
one's lawful ſoveraign. See TRAYTOR. 
yea ſon, in our laws, is of two ſorts, high and petty. 
High TREASON, or TREASON paramount, is an offence com- 
mitted againſt the ſecurity of the king or kingdom, whether 
by imagination, word or deed. Such are, to compaſs or ima- 
gine the death of the king, queen, or prince; or to deflour 
the king's wife, or his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or his eldeſt 
ſon's wife, or to levy war againſt the king in his realms, to 
adhere to his enemies, counterfeit his great ſeal, or money, to 
kill the king's chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of either bench, 
Juſtices in eyre, of aſſize, or of oyer and terminer, being in 
their place during their office, diminiſhing or impairing cur- 
rent money : ſaying that the king is a heretic or papiſt, or 
intends to introduce popery, anno 13 Car. II. 
It is a maxim, that in major: 1 omnes ſunt principales, 
there are no acceſſaries in high treaſon, all are principals, See 
ACCESSARY, and PRINCIPAL. 
Alſo, that volantas non reputabitur pro facto, niſi in cauſa pro- 
ditionis, the will is never taken for the deed in any caſe, but 
that of high treaſon. 
Though ſome high treaſms are much more heinous than others, 
yet the puniſhment appointed by law is the ſame in all (clip- 
ping and coining only excepted) which is, that the traitor be 
laid upon a hurdle or fledge, drawn to the gallows, there 
hanged, but cut down while alive, the entrails pulled out and 
burnt before the criminals face, then his head and quarters 
cut off, and impaled where the king ſhall judge meet.—Add 
to this, that he forfeits all his lands and goods whatever to the 
king, his wife loſes her dowry, his children their nobility, and 
all right of inheriting. 
Even an ideot, or lunatic, though judged incapable of moſt 
crimes, ſhall be puniſhed as a traitor, if he go about to kill 
the king. | | 
For Petit or Petty TREASON, ſee PETTY Treaſon. 
This kind gives forfeiture of lands by eſcheat to the lord of 
the fee. See E5CHEAT. 
There is alſo mention made of accumulatiue and cenſtructive 
treaſon, in the ſtatute 14 Car, II, 
Miſprifion of TREASON. See the article MisPR1$1ON, 
TREASURE, Theſaurus, %4:zvg0-, a ſtore or ſtock of money 
in reſerve, See TREASURER, and TREASURY. 
TREASURE-Trove, q. d. 2 found, in law, is when mo- 
ney, gold, ſilver, plate, or bullion, is found in the ground, 
in any place, and none knows to whom it belongs. 
This ſhould naturally fall to the finder, but particular nations 
have made particular proviſions for it.— The Jews gave it the 
proprietor of the place where it was found: the Roman juriſ- 
prudence was various with regard hereto; ſometimes it was 
given to the maſter of the grounds, ſometimes to the finder, 
and ſometimes it was adjudged to the public treaſury. 
In France and England the general uſage is to have ſuch frea- 
ſure ſequeſtered to the king, unleſs where the benefit thereof 
is expreſsly granted or made over by the king to ſome other, 
as the lord of the manour, 
In ſome places in France, it is divided into three parts, one 
for the king, one for the proprietor of the land, and one for 
the finder, 
Briton ſays, it is every ſubject's part, as ſoon as he hath found 
any treaſure in the earth, to make it known to the coroner of 
the county, Oc. ä 
The puniſhment for concealing treaſure found in England, is 
impriſonment and fine; but if any mine of metal be found | 
in any ground, it always appertains to the lord of the ſoil, 
except it be a mine of gold or filver, which anciently always 
belonged to the king, in whoſe ground ſoever it were found : 
but by an act of parliament, the king now hath only the præ- 
emption. 1 

TREASURER, an officer to whom the treaſure of a prince or 
corporation is committed to be kept, and duly diſpoſed of in 
payment of officers, and other expences. See TREASURY, 
Of theſe there is a great variety.— His majeſty of Great Bri- 
tain, in quality of elector of Brunſwic, is arch-treaſurer of 
the Roman empire. See Ax c H- TREASURER. -In the ſtates 
of Poland are two grand treaſurers, that of the kingdom of 
Poland, and that of the dutchy of Lithuania. | 
In England the principal officers under this denomination are 
the lord high treaſurer, the gies go" of the houſhold, treaſurer 
| 4 the navy, of the wardrobe, of the king's chamber, &c. See 

- CHAMBERLAIN, c. | | 

Anciently we had Iizewiſe a treaſurer of the exchequer, trea- 
ſurer of war, &c,—In the Romiſh countries the title treaſurer 
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is alſo given ſomewhat abuſively to an eccleſiaſti 
the keeping of the relicks, and the charters and neh ho h 
church or monaſtery, See ARCHIves, &c, ies of a 
This dignity ſucceeds, in ſome meaſure, to that of the 30. 
deacons, who had the like charge in the primitive ch ” ANCtent 
Dt a con. UrC, de 
Lord High TREASURER of England, is the third grea 
of the crown ; under whoſe charge and government Ty. 
king's revenue kept in the exchequer. ders n all the 
EXCHEQUER, ©, and 
He receives the office by delivery of a white ſtaff to 
the king, and holds it during the king's pleaſure: 
he received it by delivery of the golden keys of the 
He has the check of all the officers any way emplo 
lecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, or other N 
crown. He has the gift of all the cuſtomers, compt 
and ſearchers places in all the ports of London, r 
mination of the eſcheators in every county. See ( OP 
Houſe, &c. | . 
He alone, or others in commiſſion with him, letteth 1 
all the crown lands, gives warrants to certain perſons 
1 to have oe wine cuſtom-free, c. 
he ancient ſalary was 383“. but of late is ſaid 
8000/, The office of ford treaſurer is now in 3 0 
See TREASURY. 01 
Under TREASURER of England. See UNDEeR-Treaſyry 
TREASURER of the houſbold, is an officer who, in the abſ 
of the lord ſteward, has power, with the comptroller 3 
ther officers of the green cloth, and the ſteward of the TR 
ſhalſea, to _ and determine treaſons, felonies and * 
crimes committed within the king's palace, See 
GREEN-Cl2th, &c. 29 2 
TREASURER of the Navy, is an officer who receives mon 
out of the exchequer, by warrant from the lord high tre 
rer, or the lords commiſſioners executing that place, and f 
all charges of the navy, by warrant from the principal office 
of the navy. See Navy. 
TREASURY, the place wherein the revenues of a prince ar 
—_— preſerved, and diſburſed, 
n England, the treaſury is a part of the exchequer 
called the lower je 4 Ss EXCHE Apna FIG 
The officers of his majeſty's treaſury, or the lower exchequer 
are the lord treaſurer, a chancellor, a ſecretary, two chamber. 
lains, an auditor, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, uſhers of 
the receipt, a tally- cutter, &c. See each officer under his pro- 
per article, CHANCELLOR, TELLER, TALLY, Gr. 
At Rome, under the emperors, there were two kinds of trea- 
ſuries, the one called grarium, wherein the monies deſtined 
to ſupport the charges of the government were kept; the o- 
other fiſcus, wherein were preſerved thoſe intended for the 
particular ſubſiſtance of the emperor and his court, In effed 
the zrarium belonged to the people, and the fiſcus to the 
rince. See AERARIUM, and F15cvus. 
We have ſtill a reſemblance of this difference among us, but 
it is confounded in France, &c. where the king diſpoſes abſo- 
lutely of the public treaſure, &c, | 
Lords of the TREASURY.—lIn lieu of one ſingle director and 
adminiſtrator of his majeſty's revenues, under the title of lord 
high treaſurer ; it is frequently thought proper to put that of- 
fice in commiſſion, i. e. to appoint ſeveral perſons to diſcharge 
it with equal authority, under the title of lords commiſhone:s 
of the treaſury. See TREASURER. 
TREAT, in our old law-books, ſignifies as much as taken cut, 
or withdrawn.—Thus a juror was challenged, becauſe he could 
not diſpend 40 J. and therefore was treat by the ſtatute, or 
diſcharged. Old. Nat. Br. See JuRoR, &c. 
TREATISE, TRACTAT us, a ſet diſcourſe in writing on an 
ſubject. See TRACT, | | 
A treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, formal, and methodical, 
than an eſſay; but leſs ſo than a ſyſtem. See Ess Ax, Ee. 
TREATY, a covenant between ſeveral nations; or the ſeve 
articles or conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon between ſo- 
veraign powers. See ALLIANCE, | | 
There are treaties of peace, of marriage, of confederacy, of 
neutrality, of capitulation, and of commerce and navigation. 
See PEACE, CONFEDERACY, Oc. ; 
The celebrated zreaties are thoſe of Nimeguen, of Munſter, 
of the Pyreneans, of Weſtphalia, of Riſwick, of Utrecht, 
of Hanover, of Vienna, &c. : 
Treaties of commerce are uſually followed by various tarifs, to 
adjuſt the duties of exportation and importation of merchandi- 
zes into the reſpective dominions of the contracting powers: 
The laſt treaty of peace, commerce, navigation, Cc. _— 
England and France, was ſigned at Utrecht the iſt of — 
17 13, and conſiſts of 39 articles, moſt whereof are regular 4 
executed between the two nations, only ſome of the 3 
particular ones cannot yet be executed, by reaſon of ſo 
difficulties in the tarifs. See TARIF. | : 
Guarantee of a TREATY, See the article GUARANTER | 
TREBELLIANICA, or TREBELLIAN Fourth, in the 
man juriſprudence, a right belonging to an heir inſtitu 
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; iſpoſed of all his effects in legacies ; or if he 
— any 12 beyond three fourths thereof, in that 
2 the heir was allowed to retrench and detain one fourth 
— of the legacies to his own uſe.— This was called the Tre- 
bellianica. 11 

i if the teſtator charged his heir with a feoff- 
1 * to reſtore the inheritance to another; in 
that caſe, the heir might likewiſe retain 2 fourth of the whole 
ſucceſſion, that 2 _ of heir might not be rendered 

1 ruitleſs. 

IE BIE. eager the higheſt or acuteſt of the four parts in 
ſymphony, or that which is heard the cleareſt and ſhrilleſt in 
. See Music, GRAVITY, and SYMPHONY, 
is the like ſenſe we ſay, a treble violin, treble hautboy, c. 

« / 
in * pier” the treble is uſually committed to boys and 
girls. — Their part is the treble. See PART. 
The treble is divided into firſt or higheſt treble, and ſecond or 
baſe treble, The half treble is the ſame with the counter-te- 
MoN v. | 

TRE BUEHET. TREBUCHETUM, a tumbrel, or cuck- 
ing- ſtool. See CUCKING-STOOL. 

TREDECILE. See the article ASPECT, ; 

TREDDLE, or TREADLE, Chalaza, in natural hiſtory, 
Gee the articles CHALAZA, and EGG. 


TREE, Arbor, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable kind, con- 


fiſting of a fingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 
and leaves. See VEGETABLE, Cc. 
Standards, or TREES in full air, are ſuch as naturally riſe a 
oreat height, and are not topped. For the choice of trees of 
this kind to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, Quintiney re- 
commends us to ſuch as are ſtraight, ſix foot high at leaſt, and 
five or fix inches thick at bottom, and three or four at top; 
the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, as a token of their youth, 
and of the good foil they grew in, See TRANSPLANTA- 
T10nN, NURSERY, Sc. | 
Dwarf TREEs, are ſuch as are kept low, and never ſuffered 
to have above half a foot of ſtem. —Thele are uſed to be kept 
vacant or hollow in the middle, that the branches ſpreading 
round about the fides may form a kind of round bowl or buſh, 
See DWARF. 
Wall TxxE£s, are thoſe whoſe branches are ſtretched out, and 
nailed againſt walls. See WALL, and EsPAL1ER. 
For dwarf and wall trees, ſuch are to be choſe out of the nur- 
ſery for tranſplantation, as are ſtraight, and conſiſt of a ſin- 
gle ſtem, and a ſingle graft, rather than two or three grafts in 
ſeveral branches: their thickneſs at bottom ſhould be two or 
three inches. 
Fruit TR EES, are ſuch as bear fruit. See the article FRu1T, 
Timber TRE ES, are thoſe whoſe trunks are tall and ſtraight, 
whereof beams, maſts, c. are uſed to be made. See TIM- 
BER. | 
Coniferous TREES, are thoſe whoſe fruit is of a conical figure, 
as the pine, fir, larch, &c,—Theſe are alſo called re/iniferous, 
by reaſon coniferous trees are generally covered with a bark 
that abounds in reſin, See Resin, 


Mr, Ray, and other authors, ſpeak of ſeveral trees of prodi- 


gious bulk. The jeſuit d' Acoſta, in his hiſtory of the Indies, | 


lib. 4. c. 3. mentions a hollow tree at Tlacocharaya, three 
leagues from Gauxa in New Spain, nine fathom within: ſide 


near the ground, and ſixteen without-ſide. He adds, that it 


is under this tree the barbarians aſſemble to perform their re- 
ligious ceremonies, dance round their idols, &c.—Herrera 
mentions another, which ſixteen men, joining hands, cannot 
fathom.—F. Kircher, in his Latium, p. 50, affirms, he has 
ſeen a tree near Gonzano, which would lodge a whole family 
of 25 perſons in its cavity, The common people have a tra- 
dition, that it was planted by Auguſtus. 

In the Indies there are very large foreſts conſiſting only of a 
ſingle tree, whoſe branches falling to the ground, take root, 


_ = forth new trees: the fig tree and paretuvier are of this 
ind. i 


M. Lonvillers mentions trees in Peru, one part of whoſe 


branches produce fruit one half the year, and the other part 
the other half.—In China is a tree which bears tallow, where- 
of that nation make their candles. See TALLOW. 
cre are two or three very remarkable phznomena in the 
growth of trees, which have eſcaped the obſervation of the 
naturaliſts of all ages, except thoſe of our own: theſe are the 
perpendicularity of their trunks or ſtems, to the horizon, and 
e paralleliſm of their tufts to the ſpot of earth they grow on. 
n account of each, ſee under the articles Px RPENDICU- 
a and PARALLELISM, | 
ne planting, tranſplanting, ſemination, pruning, felling, 
Eralting, ſhrowding, barking, &&c. of trees; E the delpectire 
articles, PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, SEMINATION, 
RUNING, ENGRAFTING, Ec. 


in Ray diſtinguiſhes the trees and ſhrubs of our native growth 


ngland, into, I. Such as have their flower digoined, and 


5 my from the 2 which are, 
Neeiferus PR EEs, or ſuch as bear nuts: as the walnut 


See Nur. 


2 ar ws, + tree, the beech, the cheſnut, and the can. 


Paralleliſm of rows of TREES, 
Diana's TREE, arbir Diane, among the chymiſts, is a kind 
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20. Coniferous TREES, or ſuch as bear a ſquammous or ſcaly 
fruit, of a conical figure, and a woody or hard ſubſtance, in 
which are many ſeeds ; which, when they are ripe, the cone 
opens or gapes in all its ſeveral cells or partitions, and lets 
them drop out: of this kind are the Scotch firs, male and fe- 
male; the pine, which, in our gardens is called the Scotch 
fir; the common alder tree, and the birch tree. 3 
30. Bacciferous TR EES, or ſuch as bear berries; as the juni- 
per and yew tree. See BACCIFEROUS. | 
4% Lamigerous 'TREEs, or ſuch as bear a woolly, downy ſub- 
ſtance: as the black, white, and trembling poplars, willows, 
and oſiers of all kinds. See LanuGo, TomMEnTUM, &c. 
5. TREES which bear their ſeeds (having an imperfect flower) 
in leafy membranes and — as, the horn- beam, or hard- 
beam, called in ſome places the horn- beech. 1 
II. Such as have their fruits and flowers contiguous ; which are 
either with the flower placed on the top of the fruit, or ad- 
hering to the baſe or bottom of the fruit. | 
Of the former kind, ſome are pomiferous, as apples and pears ; 
and ſome bacciferous, as the ſorb or ſervice tree, the white or 
haw-thorn, the wild roſe, ſweet-brier, currants, the great 
bilberry-buſh, honey-ſuckle, ivy, &c, 

The latter kind are either ſuch as have ther fruit moiſt and 
ſoft when ripe, as—19, Pruniferous ones, whole fruit is pretty 
large and ſoft, with a ſtone in the middle; as the black thorn. 
or ſloe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the common 
wild cherry, the black cherry, Cc. See the article PRxuxi- 
FEROUS, | X 
2%. Bacciſerous TREES, as the ſtrawberry tree in the weſt of 
Ireland, miſletoe, water elder, the dwarf a large laurel, the 
viburnum or way-faring tree, the dogberry tree, the ſea black 
thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the privet, barberry, common 
elder, the holly, the buckthorn, the berry-bearing heath, the 
bramble, and the ſpindle tree or prickwood. | 

Or ſuch as have their fruit dry when ripe; as the bladder-nut 
tree, the box tree, the common elm and aſh, the maple, the 
gaule or ſweet willow, common heath-broom, dyers weed, 
furze or gorſe, the lime tree. 


eart of a TREE, 7 HEART, 


PARALLELISM, 


of metalline vegetation, which after a long proceſs ſhoots out 


into branches, with the appearance of leaves, and even flow- 
ers. See ARBOR, 


TREE Mars, arbor Martis, is another very ſingular vegeta- 


tion, firſt diſcovered accidentally by the younger Lemery, 
See ARBOR, 


Dormant TREE 3 
| Reef IRE Es, 5 See 5 


TREFOIL. See the article TriFotiuM. | 
TREMOR, TREMBLINO, in medicine, a diſeaſe nearly a- 


Roo. 


kin to a convulſion, wherein there is ſomething of a convul- 
ſive motion or ſhaking, accompanying a voluntary or natural 


motion. See ConvVULSION, and PARALYSIS. 


A tremor is frequently found to ariſe upon the more violent 


paſſions, particularly anger, gluttony, venery, Cc. but this is 
accidental and tranſitory. 


A tremor is ſometimes apt to degenerate into other worſe diſ- 


eaſes, viz. palſey, apoplexy, lethargy, ſpaſmus, c. In old 


men it is incurable, See TREPI DAT ION. 

The medicine commonly made uſe of in tremors, and other 
nervous diſtempers, by the name of palſ/ey drops, is no other 
than compound ſpirit of lavender. The moſt ſucceſsful way 
of uſing it, is by taking 30 or 40 drops twice or thrice a day, 
dropt on loaf ſugar or a little bread. It is ſuppoſed, that by 
this way the moſt ſpirituous and efficacious parts make their 
way directly by the nerves of the palate, Ic. without under- 


going the courſe of the circulation, as it is ſaid to do when 
taken in a liquid vehicle. 


TREMOR of the heart, See the article PA LPI TAT ION. 
TRENC H, a ditch cut, or dug in the ground, to drain off 


the waters in a meadow, a moraſs, or the like; or to divert 
the courſe of a river, See DiTcH, c. | 
Many of the bogs in Ireland have been drained, and made 
good ground, by only digging trenches around them. 


TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches which the beſiegers 


cut to approach more ſecurely to the place attacked ; whence 
they are alſo called lines of approach.—See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. 
n. II, &c. See allo DiTcn, APPROAcH, CounTER- 
TRENCH, c. | | | 
They ſay, mount the trenches, that is, go upon duty in them. 
— To relieve the trenches, is to relieve ſuch as have been upon 
duty there. See MounTING. 
The enemy is ſaid to have cleared the trenches, when they have 
driven away, or killed the ſoldiers who guarded them. 


Tail of the TRENCH, is the place where it was begun. See 


Tair.—And the bead that to which it was carried; See 
HEAD, and ATTACK, E 5 

Trenches are of ſeveral ſorts, according to the nature of the 
ſoil: if the adjacent territory be rocky, the trench is only an 
elevation of bavins, gabions, wool-packs, or epaulements of 
earth, caſt round about the place but where the ground * 


3 


de eaſily opened, the trench is dug therein, and bordered with 
a parapet on the ſide of the beſieged. See PARAPET, Cc. 
The breadth of the trenches is from eight to ten foot, and the 
depth from fix to ſeven ; they are cut in talus, or aſlope. See 
Tar vs. | 
The trenches are to be carried on with winding-lines, in ſome 
manner parallel to the works of the fortreſs, ſo as not to be in 
view of the enemy, nor to expoſe their length to the enemy's 
ſhot : for then they will be in danger of being enfiladed, or 
ſcoured by the enemy's cannon: this carrying of the trenches 
obliquely, they call carrying them by coudees, or returns, 
See ENFILADE, 

Opening the TRENCHES, is when the beſiegers begin to work 


upon the line of approaches; which is uſually done in the 


night ; ſometimes within muſket-ſhot, and ſometimes within 
half, or whole cannon-ſhot of the place, if there be no riſing 
ground about it, the gariſon ſtrong, and their cannon well 
ſerved. See OPENING, 

The workmen that open the trenches are always ſupported by 
bodies of men againſt the ſallies of the beſieged ; and ſome- 
times thoſe bodies lie between them and the place, as alſo on 
their right and left. | 

The pioneers ſometimes work on their knees; and the men 
that are to ſupport them lie flat on their faces, in order to a- 
void the enemy's ſhot ; and the pioneers are likewiſe uſually 
covered with mantelets, or ſauciſſons. 

To Tx ENCH the ballaſt, is a ſea phraſe, ſignifying to divide the 
ballaſt into ſeveral trenches in a ſhip's hold. See BALLAST. 

TRENCHE, in heraldry. See the article TRAN CHE. 

TRENCHING-Phugb, is an inſtrument for cutting out the 
ſides of trenches and drains, or the ſides of turf, &c. See 
PLovUGH, 

TRENTAL, TRIGIN TAI, or TRICENNAL, a Romiſh 
office for the dead, conſiſting of thirty maſſes, rehearſed for 
thirty days ſucceſſively after the party's death. 

The trental is thus called from the Italian, trenta, triginta, 

thirty. It is mentioned anno primo Ed. VI. Et wolo, & ordino, 

quod executores mei ordinant ſeu ordinare faciunt unum trental 
ro ſalute anime mee. 

TREPANUM, TxeePan, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, ſerving 
to perforate a bone, eſpecially that of the cranium, and uſed 
as ſuch in the operation of trepanning, See TREPANNING. 
It is alſo called abapti/ion, anabaptiſton, modiolus, terebra, tere- 
bellum.— Abapti/ton, from à privative, and Baxlitw, to dip; as 
having a broad circle over its point, to prevent it, in the ope- 
ration of trepanning, from penetrating through the membranes 
that inveſt the brain. — Maodiolus, from modus, a meaſure ; be- 
ing contrived to enter only to a certain depth. Terebra, &c. 
from Tepiw, to bore. | 
It is in form of a terebellum, or ſmall wimble, only the han- 
dle indented, ſomewhat in manner of a round ſaw. 
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The blood appearing, will ſhew you are now gone as g 
= gar table, 7. - beyond the ſcull, to the dura mares © in 
which caſe you mult prels very gently, left that f x 
unadviſedly hurt 115 N ; n be 
hen the bone begins to wag; put ſomething in Berw...: 
ſides of the wound ; looſen it — take it —— aim cn th 
ſurgeon's pincers, or forceps. he Hikes 
After the operation is over, the part is to be wa R 
with weak red wine, and proper dreſſings applied then Bi 2 
honey of roſes, arceus liniment, oil of St. John's wort, &. i 
If the dura mater be corrupted, add, as occaſion requires, 2 
rit of wine, tincture of myrrh and aloes, Venice turpentin 
honey Ægyptiacum, Oc. * 
Mr. Cheſelden takes notice, that the ſinus's and ſpine of the 
frontis, make it very dangerous, if not impracticable, tb a 
ply trepanum to the middle and lower part of the forehead 

TREPIDATION, in medicine, a tremor, or trembli of 
8 _—_— and r of the body. See TREMOR. 

e fir mptom of madneſs in dogs, is a trepidati | 
members, 2 See Er 22970 0 the 

TREPIDATION, in the ancient aſtronomy, denotes a libration 
of the eighth ſphere ; or a motion which the Ptolemaic ſyſtem 
attributes to the firmament, to account for certain almoſt in- 
ſenſible changes and motions obſerved in the axis of the 
world; by means whereof the latitudes of the fixed ſtars come 
to be gradually changed, and the ecliptic ſeems to approach re. 
ciprocally, firſt towards one pole, then the other. See Pro. 
LEMAIC, e. | 
This motion is alſo called the motion of the firſt libration 
See LiBRATION, and TITUBATION. ; 

TRESPASS, in law, ſignifies any tranſgreſſion of the law 
under treaſon, felony, or miſpriſion of treaſon, See Tx ax. 
GRESSION, 

For a lord of parliament to depart from thence without the 
king's licence, is neither treaſon, nor felony, but treſpaſs, 
Staundford PI. Cor. 

TRESPASS, however, is moſt commonly uſed either for that 
wrong or damage which is done to the king in his foreſt; ot 
by one private man to another, | 
In this ſenſe it is of two forts : freſpaſi general, otherwiſe 
called 499 vi "mM where force or violence is uſed— 
and treſpaſs ſpecial, otherwiſe called tre m the caſe; 
which 2 be that done without ere 
the caſe, But the two ſpecies are ſometimes confounded: 

In an action of treſpaſs, the plaintiff always ſues for damages; 
or the value of the hurt done him by the defendant; Set 
DAMAGES, 

Treſpaſs is alſo divided into Jocal and tranſitory. 

TRESPASS local, is that which is ſo annexed to the place cer- 
tain, that if the defendant join iſſue upon a place, and tra- 
verſe the place mentioned in the declaration, and aver it; it 


It ſerves for the cure of wounds, contuſions and fractures of | is enough to defeat the action. See Locar. 


the cranium, when they do not go beyond the ſecond table ; 


TRESPASS tranſitory, is that which cannot be defeated by the de- 


for by means hereof, an amputation or exfoliation is made of | fendant's traverſe of the place, becauſe the place is not material. 


what part, or quantity of a bone one pleaſes. See CRanium, 
FRACTURE, &c, | 
It has uſually a ſharp nail in the middle of its circumference, 
ſerving to keep it firm and ſteady during the operation.—It 
ſhould alſo have a kind of cope to riſe and fall as occaſion re- 
quires, that it may not go deeper in the bone than is neceſſary, 
There are alſo two- pointed trepans, others triangular, qua- 
drangular, and hexagonal for the cure of a caries of the bones. 
— T here are allo perforative trepans, and exfoliative ones. See 
EXFOLIA TION. x 

TREPANNING, in chirurgery, the operation of relieving 
cuts, contuſions, caries's, and fractures in the ſcull, by means 
of an inſtrument called the trepanum. See TREPANUM, 
Trepanning is a very dangerous and difficult operation; not to 


be uſed, unleſs when the chips and prominences of the bones | 


prick ; when the upper table is entire, but depreſſed, and the 
lower broken; and when the extravaſated blood would en- 
danger the perſon's being ſuffocated, See CRanium, 
The manner of trepanning or opening the ſcull, is thus: the 
hairs being ſhaven off, the ſkin is to be cut through to the 
pericranium, avoiding as much as poſſible, the muſcles of the 
temples, and the ſutures of the ſcull: and for this time the 
wound is to be bound up, unleſs there be ſo little blood ſpilt, 
that the pericranium may at the ſame time be pulled up from 
the bone. 
After a few hours, ſtop the patient's ears, and take one of the 
inſtruments called a male trepanum, or modiolus; fix its point 
in the ſcull, but ſo far off the fracture, that it touch it not, 
much leſs the ſuture, with its teeth; though ſome ſurgeons do 
not mind to avoid the ſutures, but aſſure us, they have perfo- 
rated them as ſucceſsfully as any other part. 
Then, holding the inſtrument faſt with the left hand, turn it 
round with the right, till you have cut a pretty deep hole : 
after this take a female trepanum, which has no point in the 
middle, and turn it round as before: in the mean time, take 
away the duſt or chips that proceed from the perforation, and 
moiſten the inſtrument in oil and water, to make it cool and 
Alippery. 


The action of treſpaſs, guare clauſum fregit, ought to be local. 
TRESSURE, in 4 I a . of 8 orle, uſually 
ſuppoſed to be half the breadth thereof. See OkLE. 
It is uſually borne flory, and counter-flory ; and ſometimes 
double, as in Tab. Herald. fig. 85. and ſometimes triple. 
TRESTLE, TRESSEL, or TRuss EL, is explained by Min- 


frame or ſtand to bear up tables, ſcaffolds, or the like. 
TRET, in commerce, an allowance made for the waſte, ot 
the duſt that may be mixed with any commodity ; which i 
always 4 pounds in every 104 pounds weight. See TARE. 
TREUGA Dei, TRRVE de Dieu. See TRUCE of Gu. 
TRIA prima, among the chymiſts, the three hypoſtatical prin- 
ciples, viz. ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; of which they hol 
all bodies to be primarily made, and into which they are 
held reſolvable by fire. See PRInciPLE, and ELEMENT: 
See alſo SALT, SULPHUR, and MERCURY. "NOM 
TRIAD, Txrias, TPIAE, a term ſometimes uſed for a trinit). 
See TRIASͤ, and TRINIT V. 15 
TRIAL, in law, the examination of any cauſe, whether civil 
or criminal, according to the laws of the realm, before a 
proper judge. See PRooF, c. | | 
Of this there are divers kinds: matters of fact, e. gr. being 
to be tried by the jurors; matters of law by the juſtice; mat 
ters of record by the record itſelf. See Jury, JUDGE» Ju- 
STICE, RECORD, Qs. . | be 
A lord of parliament, indicted of treaſon or felony, ſhal 
tried, without any oath, by his peers, upon their honour 11 
allegiance; but in appeal, at the ſuit of any ſubjeR, they ſua 
tried per bonos & legales homines. See PEER, and APPE * 
If ancient demeſne be pleaded of a manour, and denied, - 
ſhall be tried by the record of domeſday. See ANCIE 
Demeſne, and DoMEesDaALY. . 
Baſtardy, excommunication, lawfulneſs of marriage, * 
ther I matters, ſhall be tried by the biſhops cc 
ficate, See BASTARD, Oc. 2 
Before trial in a criminal caſe, it is uſual to aſk the rinnt 
how he will be tried; which was anciently a very Pen 


ſhieu to be a three-footed ſtool ; more particularly a wooden 


queſtion, | | 


EMA» 6 


TRIANGLE, in geometry, 2 figure comprehended under thres 
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in reg; formetly, | 

ion, though not ſo now; in regard there were ly, 
r of trial, viz. by battle, ordeals, and jury. See 
AL, and JURY. N 7 
When the criminal anſwered, by God and his country, it 
ſne wed he made choice to be tried by a jury.—But there 1s 
now no other way of trial. — This is alſo called trying per pars, 
triam. Lo | | 

or the ancient manner of trial by combat, and great aſſize, 

ſe ComBAT, DUEL, Ass1sE, CHAMPION, Oc, 


lines, or ſides, and which of conſequence has three angles, 
Ge FIGURE, and ANGLE, = ; 77U 
Ir the three lines or ſides of the triangle be all right, it is ſaid 
to be a plain or reflilinear triangle, See PLAIN, and RE o- 
AR. 8 | 
1 all the three ſides of the triangle be equal (as ABC, Tab. 
Germetry, fig. 68.) it is ſaid to be equilateral, See EQUuiLa- 
If only tes of the ſides of the triangle be equal (as in DEF, 
fig. 69.) it 1s called an i/oſceles, or equicrural triangle. See 
LES, &c. 
I al. 1 * ſides of the triangle be unequal to each other (as in 
AC B, fig. 70.) the triangle is ſaid to be ſcalenaus. See Sc A- 
N Us. | : 

If one of the angles, as K, (fig. 71.) of a triangle K ML, 
be a right angle, the triangle is ſaid to be reftangular. Sec 
RECTANGLE. | ; | 
Tf one of the angles, as N, (fig. 72.) be obtuſe, the triangle is 
{aid to be obtuſanguiar, or amblyganous. Sce AMBLYGON, 

If all the angles be acute, as in AC B, (g. 68.) the triangle 
is ſaid to be acutangular, or oxygomous. See ACUTANGLE, Ec, 
Tf the three lines of the triangle be all curves, the triangle is 
ſaid to be curvilinear. Sce CURVILINEAR, 

Tf ſome of the ſides be right, and others curve, the angle is 
faid to be mixtilinear, | 


If the ſides be all arches of great circles of the ſphere, the tri- 


angle is ſaid to be ſpherical. See SPHERICAL Triangle, 


Similar TRIANGLES, SIMILAR, 
Baſe of a TRIANGLE, C gee the articles BASE, 
Canm of TRIANGLE, CaNnoN, 
Legs of a TRIANGLE, Ls.“ 


Cmmſtruftion of TRIANGLES.—1, Two ſides, as AB and AC, 
fi. 73. being given in numbers, or otherwiſe, together with 
the quantity of the angle intercepted between them, A; to 
conſtruct a triangle—aflume AB as a baſe, and in A make the 
given angle; on the other leg ſet off the other given line 
AC; laſtly, draw BC: then will ABC be the triangle re- 

uired. — — 

. two ſides with the intercepted angle being determined, 
the whole triangle is determined, —W herefore, if in two tri- 
angles AC B and ach; a=A; and ab: ac:: AB: AC, the 
triangles are determined in the fame manner, and are there- 
fore ſimilar ; conſequently c=C, and b=B, ab: e:: AB: 
BC, Ce. 7 9 4 | s 

2. Three ſides, AB, BC, and CA, fig. 68. being given, any 
two whereof, as AC, AB, taken together, are greater than 
the third, to conſtruct a triangle. Aſſume AB for a baſe; 
and from A, with the interval AC, deſcribe an arch y; and 
from B, with the interval BC, defcribe another arch x; draw 
the right lines AC and BC. Thus is the triangle conſtructed. 
Hence, as of any three given right lines, only one triangle 
can be conſtructed; by determining the three ſides, the whole 
3 ant op | d Pa A 
Wherefore, if in two triangles AC B and ach l fo. 52.) AC: 
AB::ac:ab; AC:CB 2 ac: bc; the . 


mined in the ſame manner, and conſequently are ſimilar, and | 


therefore mutually equiangular. 


3. A right line, as AB, and two adjacent angles A and B, 
leſs than two right ones, being 


| which, taken together, are 
given, to deſcribe the triangle ABC.—On the given line AB, 
make the' two | 
and BC till th 
required, | 
Hence, one fide and two 
angle is determined.—W herefore, if in two triangles A=a 
N therefore ate ſimilar, : 
| enſuration of TRIANG LES. To find the area of 1 triangle, 


multiply the baſe AB ( fo. 54.) by the attit de Cd; hal 
product is the area Ys LE ge lehne 


Or thus: multiply half the baſe AB by the altitude CA; or 
|; 


the whole baſe b e a . 
ai ofthe re y half the a z By product is Weines 


E. gr. AB 3422 


given angles A and B; continue the ſides AC | 
ey meet in C: then will ABC be the triangle 


angles being given, the whole tri-⸗-- 100 1 „ en 311; . 
1 | | 15. In every triangle, as well plain as ſpherical, the fines of 
and B, the triangles are determined after the ſame manner, | 


r 
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Or, the area of any triangle is had by adding all the three 
ſides together, and taking half the ſum ; and from that half 
ſum ſubtraQting each ſide ſeverally, and multiplving that half 
ſum and the remainder continually into one another, and ex- 
tracting the ſquare root of the product. 

Hence, 1. if between the baſe, and half the altitude; or be- 
tween the altitude and half the baſe, be found a mean propor- 
tional, it will be the fide of a ſquare equal to the triangle. 


2. If the arca of a triangle be divided by half the baſe, the 
quotient is the altitude. 


Properties of plain TR1anGLEs.—t, If in two trianzles ABC 


and abc (fig. 73.) the angle A be = 4, and the ſides AB 
ab, and AC=ac; then will the fide BC=bc, and the angles 
C=:, and B=b; and therefore the whole triangles will be e- 
qual and fimilar, | enen 

2. If one ſide of a triangle ABC (g. 75.) be continued to 
D, the external angle DAB will be greatet than either of the 
internal oppoſite ones B or C. | | 


3. In every triangle, the greateſt fide is oppoſed to the greateſt - 
angle, and the leaſt to the leaſt. 


4. In every triangle, any two ſides taken together are greater 
than the third, | 
5, If in two triangles, the ſeveral ſides of the one be reſpec- 
tively equal to the ſides of the other, the angles will likewife 
be reſpectively equal; and conſequently the whole triangles e- 
qual and ſimilar. | 0 
6. If any fide, as BC (g. 76.) of a triangle ACB be conti- 
nued to D, the external angle DOA will be equal to the two 
internal oppoſite ones y and z taken together. 
7: In every triangle, as ABC, the three angles A, B, C, ta- 
en together, are equal to two right ones, or 1800. 
Hence, 1. If the triangle be rectangular, as ME L (fig. 71.) 
the two oblique angles M and L, taken together, make a 
right angle, or 90; and therefore are half right, if the tri- 
angle be iſoſceles.—2. If one angle of a triangle be oblique, 
the other two taken together are oblique likewiſe.—3. In an 
equilateral triangle, each angle is 60%;—4, If one angle of a 
triangle be ſubtracted from 1809, the remainder is the ſum of 
the other two; and if the ſum of two be ſubtracted from 18009 
the remainder is the third, —5. If two angles of one triangle 
be equal to two of another, either together or ſeparately, the 
third of the one is likewiſe equal to the third of the other 
6. Since in an iſoſceles triangle DFE ( fig. 69.) the angles at 
the baſe y and v are equal; it the angle at the vertex be ſub- 
tracted from 180, and the remainder be divided by 2, the 
quotient is the quantity of each of the equal angles; in like 
manner, if the double of one of the angles at the baſe y be 
ſubtracted from 1809, the remainder is the quantity of the 
angle at the vertex, | 
8. If in two triangles ABC and abc (fir. 73) AB=ab, 
Ama, and B=; then will AC=ac, BC e, Cc, and 
the triangle AC B equal and fimilar to the triangle a bc. — 
Hence, if in two triangles AC B and ach, Ara, B=b, and 


BC=bc; then will CS; conſequently AC=ac, AB=ab, 


and the friangle AC B cb. 

9. If in a triangle DFE the angles at the baſe y and v, (g. 
69.) be equal, the triangle is iſoſceles; conſcquently, if the 
three angles be equal, it is equilateral. | | 
10. If in a triangle ABC (fig. 77.) a right line DE be drawn 

parallel to the baſe, then will BA: BC :: BD: BE:: AD: 
EC; and BA: AC:: BD: DE; conſequently the triangle 

BDE fimilar to BAC. N | 
11. Every triangle is inſcribable in a cirele. See CIRCLE. 
12. The fide of an equilateral triangle, . inſcribed in a circle, 
is in power triple of the radius. Sze RA DIus. 

13. Triangles on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame height, 


that is, being between the ſame parallel lines, are equal. Sce 


1 , as CFD, (fo. 41.) is one half of a para! 
14. Every triangle, as „ (fig. 41.) is one half of a paral- 
lelogram AC DB on the 925 an hd baſe CD, and of 
the ſame altitude, or between the ſame parallels: or a triangle 
is equal to a parallęlogram upon the ſame baſe, but half the 
altitude; or half the baſe, and the ſame altitude. See PA- 
RALLELOGRAM, | 


the ſides are proportional to the fines of the oppoſite angles, 

16. In every plain triangle, as the ſum of two ſides is to their 
difference, ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of the oppoſite 
angles, to the tangent of half their difference. Sce TAN- 
GENT. | "16 36 46. | 

17. If a perpendicular be let fall upon the baſe of an oblique 
angled triangle, the difference of the ſquares. of... the. fides is e- 


qual to double the. rectangle under the baſe, and the diſtance 
of the perpendicular from the middle of the baſe, + - 


18. The ſides of a triangle are cut proportionably, by a line 


drawn parallel to the baſe. | S is. 8% 13. 41 
19. A Whole triangle, is to a triangle cut off by a right line, 


= 


as the fectangle under the cut ſides, is to the rectangle: of the 
. _ other two ſides, | | | 


20. Ina right lined triangle, a line drawn from the right an- 
' gle at the top perpendicular to the hypothenuſe, divides the 
triangle into two other right lined triangles, which are fimilar 


to the firſt triangle, and to one another. 
12 21. In 
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21, In every right-angled triangle, the ſquare of the hypothe- 
nuſe is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the other two ſides. 
See Hy POT HENUSE. e 
22. If any angle of a triangle be biſſected, the biſſecting line 
will divide the oppoſite ſide, in the ſame proportion as the 
legs of the angle are to one another. See BISssEC TIoW. 
23. If the vertical angle of any triangle be biſſected, the dif- 
ference of the rectangles, made by the ſides and the ſegments 
of the baſe, is equal tv the ſquare of the line that biſſects the 
angle. ; 

24. If a right line BE (fg. 78.) biſſect an angle ABC of a 
triangle, the ſquare of the ſaid line BE=AB-BC—AEH- 
EC. Newt. Arith. Univer/. 

To divide a triangle into any given number of equal parts, — 
divide the baſe CD (fig.77. u. 2.) into as many equal parts as the 
figure is to be divided into; and draw the lines Al, A2, Ce. 

Reſiſtance of a Ne RESISTANCE. 

Characteriſtic TRIANGLE, CHARACTERISTIC, 

Properties of ſpherical TRIANGLES. See SPHERICAL Triangle. 

TRIANGLE, in trigonometry,—The ſolution or analyſis of fri- 
angles is the buſineſs of trigonometry. See TRIGONOMETRY, 
The ſeveral caſes thereof are reducible to the following pro- 
blems. 

Solution of plane TRIANGLES.—1, Two angles A and C (Tab. 
Trigonam. fig. 27.) doing given, together with the ſide AB op- 
polite to one of them, C; to find the fide BC oppoſite to the 
other, A.—The rule or canon is this: as the fine of the an- 
gle C, is to the given fide AB, oppoſite to the fame; ſo is 
the ſine of the other angle A, to the ſide required. The fide 
BC, therefore, is commodiouſly found by the logarithms, 
from the rule for finding a fourth proportional to 3 numbers 


1 See-LOGARITHM. 


or an example: ſuppoſe C=48® 35', A=579 28', AB=74". | 


The operation will ſtand thus : 
Log. of fine of C 9g.8750142 
Log. of AB 1.8692317 
Log. of fine of A 9.9258681 | | 


Sum of log. of AB 
and of fine of A $ 77959998 

Log. of BC 1.9200856, The number cor- 
reſponding to which, in the table of logarithms, is 83, the 
quantity of the ſide ſought. 
2. Two ſides AB and BC, together with the angle C, oppo- 
lite to one of them given; to fnd the other angles A and B,— 
The rule is this: as one fide AB is to the fine of the given an- 
gle oppoſite thereto C; ſo is the other fide BC, to the ſine of 
the angle required oppoſite thereto. 
E. gr. ſuppoſe AB=94', BC=69', C=729 15, 


Log. of AB 1.97 31279 
Log. of ſine of C 9.9788175 
Log. of BC. -- 1.8388491 


Sum of log. of ſine 
of C and of BC Wee 

Log. of ſine of A 9. 9444387. The number cor- 

reſponding to which in the table of logarithms, is 61“ 37“. 

Now, the given angle C being 72% 15 the ſum of the two 

133? 52“ ſubtracted from 180, the ſum of the three, gives 
ff 4 for the other angle ſought B. 

n like manner, ſuppoſe, in a right angled triangle (Fg. 28. 

that beſide the right angle A, is Sw, HE ON BC 
49, and the cathetus AC, 36, to fr 

the operation ſtand thus: 


_ Log. of BC 1.6901961 
Log. of whole ſine 10.0000000 
Log. of AC 1.5563025 


TE Log, of fine of B 9. 8661064. The correſponding 

number to which, in the table of logarithms, is 479 16/; 
ag ee C=429 44. | - 
3. Two ſides BA and AC, together with the included angle 
A being given; to find the two remaining angles,—T, If the 
tNangle ABC be rectangular; take one of the ſides including 
the right angle, as AB, for radius; then will CA be the tan- 
gent of the oppoſite angle B: the rule then is—As one leg AB 
is w- - other AC; ſo is the whole ſine to the tangent of the 
angle B. 
E. gr. ſuppoſe BA 79, and AC 54: 

Log. of BA | py 


og. 18976271 
Log. of AC 17323938 
Log. of whole fine 100000000 
Log. of tang. of B 9:8347667 3 the correſponding 


number to which, in the table of logarithms, is 34 21'; | 


conſequently the angle C is 55 300. 

II. If the angle A be oblique ( 1 27 the rule is; as the ſum 
of the given ſides AB and AC (fg. 29.) is to their difference; 
ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of the ſought angles C and B, 
to the tangent of half the difference. Adding, therefore, the 


half difference to the half ſum; the aggregate will be the | 


greater angle C; and _—_— the halt difference from the 
, | 


nd the angle B; then will | 


half ſum; the remainder is the leſs angle B, 
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E. gr. ſuppoſe AB=75', AC 58", A 1080 2p, ; 
3 n ee: 86%, en va 


AC 58 AC 5 A 168 24 
Sum 133 dil. 17 B+C 71 3 
4 (B+C) 35 48 


of AB+AC 2.1238516 
Las of AB—-AC 1. 2304489 
Log. of tang. 4 (PC) 9. 8580694 
Sum of logg. 12.088 5183 
Log. of tang, 4 (C—B) 8.9646667. The carreſponding num. 


ber to which is 5 16. 


+ (B+C)=359 48' 3 (BÞ+C)=359 48 
4 (C—B)= 5% 3{C—B)= 5e 16' 


C=41 4 B=30 32 

4. The three ſides, AB, BC and CA fe 30.) being given, 
to find the angle A, B and C.—From the vertex of the _ 
gle A, with the extent of the leaſt ſide AB, deſcribe a circle 
then will CD be = the ſum of the legs AC and AB; and CF 
their difference, —T he rule then is, 
As the baſe BC is to the ſum of the legs CD; ſo is the diffe- 
rence of the legs CF, to the ſegment of the baſe CG,—Thz 
ſegment, thus found, e ſubtracted from the baſe CB, the 
remainder is the chord GB. Then, from A to the chord 
GB let fall the perpendicular AE; thus will BE=EG— 
+ GB. | 
Thus in a rectangled triangle, AE B, the ſides AB and BE 
being given; or, in an obliquangled triangle, ACE, the fids 
AC and CE being given: the angles B and A are found. 
E. gr. ſuppoſe AB=36, AC=45, BC=49. 

AC=45 AC=45 

AB=36 AB=36 


AC+AB=8x FC= 9 
Log. of BC=  1.6020600 
Log. of AC+AB 1.9084850 
Log. of FC= 0.9542425 


Sum of logg. 2.862727 5 


of CG 1. 260667 5. The cotrreſponding 
number * in the tables is 18. 9 


BC= 4000 E G=1089 
CG=1822 CG=1822 


BG=2178 CE=291r 


5 * 

g. of AB= 3.5 563025 

Log. of whole nee | 
Log. of E B= 3.0370279 


Log. of fine of EAB NQ. 4807254. The correſponding 
number to which in the tables is 17% 36; conſequently the 
angle ABE 7 14, | 

Log. of AC 3.65 32125 

Log. of whole fine=10.0000000 

Log. of CE 34640422 


Log. of fine of EAC q. 8 108297: to which the cor- 
reſpondent number in 8 is po 18'; therefore ACE 
499 42'; and CAB 57 54, ; 

Solution of right-angled ſpherical TRIANGLES, by the comm 
rules, In a right-angled ſpherical triangle, any two parts be- 
fide the right-angle being given, to find any of the reſt. 


1. Conſider whether the parts which come to the queſtion, be 


conjun& or disjunct; (ſe ParT.) If the disjunct be oppo- 
ſite to each other; as, if the hypothenuſe BC, and the angle 
C (fig. 31.) be given, to find the oppoſite leg AB; then the 
rule is :—As the whole fine is to the fine of the hypothenuſe 
BC; ſo is the fine of the angle C, to the fine of the oppoſite 
leg AB. 2. If the disjunct parts be not oppoſite to each other ; 
as, if AB, and the adjacent angle B be given for the oppolite 
angle E; the ſides of the triangle are to be cantinued one af, 
till they become quadrants, that you may thus have à new i 
angle, wherein the parts that come into the queſtion are mu- 
tually oppoſite to each other; as, in our caſe, t triangle Er, 
wherein we have given BF, the complement of the leg 
and the angle B for EF, the complement of the angle C. The 
rule then js:—As the whole ſine is to the fine of BF; ſo * 
the ſine of the angle B to the fine EF, or co: ſine of C. 1 
3. If the hypothenuſe be not among the conjunct parts, ag f 
the legs AB and AC be given for an angle oppalite to ** | 
them; the rule is: As the fine of AC is to the whole nc 3 
ſo is the tangent of AB, to the taggent of C. oy 
4. But if the hypothenuſe be found 2 the conjunct Ade 
as if the hypothenuſe BC and the angle C be given to find! 
adjacent ſide AC; the ſides of the triangle are to be contin 


* 
one way till they become quadrants, that we-may bave , 
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triangle, wherein the hypothenuſe is not among the parts that 


come into the queſtion 3 e. g. in our caſe, the triangle EBF, 


i 'given the complement EB of the hypothenuſe 
be, and the complement of the angle C, and the angle Þ 


| lement of the leg AC. Since then, in the triangle 
Er B the hypothenuſe does not come in the Yueſtion, the | 


rule is as before : 


» of EF, or co-ſine of C, is to the whole ſine; ſo 
A of EB, or co-tangent of BC, to the tangent 
of F, or co-tangent of AC. , 41 
When the ſides of a triangle are to be continued, it is the 
ame thing which way ſoe ver they be produced, provided no 
acute angle come into the queſtion, otherwiſe the ſides are to 
be continued through the other oblique one, If both be in 
the connection, the ſides are to be continued through that ad- 


jacent to the ſide in queſtion. 


is means a triangle is always obtained wherein the thing 
1 is found, either by the rule of fines or tangents, 


Solution right-angled ſpherical TRIANGLES, by one catholic 


/e,—Conlider, as before, whether the parts that come in 
analtion be conjunct or disjunct. See PART. 
IF either one, or both the ſides, including the right-angle, 
come into the queſtion ; for it, among the data, write its 
gomplement to A quadrant.—Since then by the catholic rule, 
delivered under the article trigonometry, the whole fine, with 
the fine complement of the middle part, is equal to the ſines 
of the disjunct parts, and the co-tangents of the conjunct 
parts; from the ſum of thoſe data ſubtract the third datum; 
the remainder will be ſome ſine or tangent, the ſide or angle 
correſponding to which, in the artificial canon of triangles is 
the fide or angle ſought. 1 
This univerſal rule being of great ſervice in trigonometry, we 


ſhall apply it to the various caſes thereof, and illuſtrate it with 


examples; which examples, in the caſe of disjunct or ſeparate 
parts will at the ſame time illuſtrate the common method, but 
in the caſe of contiguous I's admits of other ſolutions, 

1. Given the hypothenuſe BC 60® and the angle C 239 300, 


to find the oppoſite leg AB (fig. 22.)—Since AB is the mid- | 


dle part, C and BC are digunR, (fee PART ;) the whole 
ſine, with the co-ſine of the complement AB, i. e. with the 
ſine itſelf of AB, is equal to the fines of C and BC. 
Therefore from ſine of C 96006997 

Sine of BC 99375306 


| Sum 195382303 
Subtract whole fine 100000000 
Remain ſine of AB 9.5382 393- The correſponding 
number to which, in the canon, 20® 12“ 6", 
2. Given the hypothenuſe BC 60, and the leg AB 20® 12 
6”, to find the oppoſite angle C.—It is evident from the pre- 
ceding problem, that from the ſum of the whole fine, and 
the ſine of the leg AB, the fine of the hypothenuſe BC is to 


be ſubtracted, the remainder is the fine of the angle C. The 


example therefore of the former caſe is eaſily conyerted into 
an example of this, | 

3. Given the leg AB 20% 12' 6”, and the oppoſite angle C 
235 30', to find the hypothenuſe B C. It is evident from the 
firſt caſe, that from the ſum of the whole ſine, and the ſine 
of AB is to be ſubtracted the ſine of the angle C, and the re- 
mainder is the fine of the hypothenuſe BC. 

4. Given the hypothenuſe B 

16", to find the other leg.—Since BC is a mean part, and 
AB and AC are disjunct parts, the whole ſine, with the co- 
fine of the hypothenuſe BC, are equal to the fines of the com- 
plements; i. e. to the co-ſines of the legs AB and AC. 
Therefore from the whole fine x00000000 


Co- ſine of BC 96989700 


Sum 196989, 
Subtract co- ſine of AB — 24250 


: Reine cb of AC 9726 21. T rrefoond- 
ing number to which 1 
AC $7? 48' 26", 


Cm 


J. Given the legs AC 579 48' 26”, and AB 202 12 6”, to 


2 the hypothenuſe BC. It is evident from the preceding 
-- e, that the whole fine is to be ſubtracted from the ſum of 
© co: ſines of the legs AB and AC ; the remainder is the co- 


line of the h thenuſe BC ; 
Preceding als eaſily applied 2 N 


6. Given the leg A 579 48˙ 26”, and the adjacent angle C | 


23" 30, to find the oppofite angle B.—Since B is a middle 


co-ſine of B. is disjunct parts; the whole fine, with the 


pede; i. e. to the co-fine of AC. 
herefore from the line of C 9600699 


Co- ſine AC 97265421 


| Sum 1 272 18 
SubtraRt whole line 9 — , 


Remains co- ſine of B 93272418. The number or- 


C 609, and one leg AB 20% 12'| 


„in the canon, is 32 11' 34”; therefore 


equal to the fine of C, and the fine of the | | 
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reſponding to which, in the canon, is 129 15' 56”; therefore 
B 77% 44 4”. 

7. Given the leg AC 579 48 26”, and the oppoſite angle B 
779 44' 4”, to find the adjacent angle C,—It is evident from 
the preceding caſe, that the co- ſine of AC is to be ſubtracted 
from the ſum of the whole ſine, and the co-ſine of B ; the 
remainder is the {ine of C. The former example, therefore, is 
eaſily accommodated to the preſent caſe. 

8. Given the oblique angle B 779 44 4”, and C 23® 30', to 
find the leg adjacent to the other AC.—From problem the 


ſixth it is evident, that the ſine of C is to be ſubtracted from 


the ſum of the whole ſine, and the co-ſine of B; and that 


the remainder is the co-ſine of AC, The example of the ſixth 
problem is eaſily applied to this. 


9. Given the leg AC 57? 48' 26”, and the adjacent angle C 


23* 30%, to find the oppoſite leg AB,—Since AC is a mean 
part, and C and AB conjunct parts; the whole fine, with the 


_ - AC, is equal to the co-tangent of C, and the tangent 
of AB. 


Therefore from the whole fine 100060000 
Sine of AC 99275039 


Sum 1992750 
Subtract co-tangent of C 103616981 
Remains tangent of AB 95658058. To which the 
correſponding number in the canon is 209 12! 6”, 
10. Given the leg AB 20” 12 6", and the oppoſite angle C 
23 30', to find the adjacent leg AC. From the ſum of the 


co-tangent of C, and the tangent of AB, ſubtract the whole 


ſine; the remainder is the fine of AC. 
11. Given the legs AB 20% 12' 6”, and AC 57 48' 26”, to 
find the angle C, oppoſite to one of them. From the ſum of 
the whole fine, and fine of AC, ſubtract the tangent of BA; 
the remainder is the co-tangent of C. | 
12, Given the hypothenuſe BC 609, and the oblique angle 
C 239 30% to find the adjacent leg AC. Since C is a middle 
part, and BC and AC conjoint parts; the whole ſine, with 
the co- ſine of C, will be equal to the co-tangent of AC, 
Therefore from whole fine 100000000 

Co-ſine of C 99623978 


Sum 199623978 

Subtract co-tangent of BC 97614394 

Remains tangent of AC 102009584, The number cor- 
reſponding to which, in the tables, is 57 48' 26”. 

13. Given the leg AC 57 48' 26”, and the adjacent angle 
C 23 30“, to find the hypothenuſe BC. 
From the ſum of the whole ſine, and the co-ſine of C, ſub- 
tract the tangent of AC; the remainder is the co-tangent of 
BC. 


14. Given the hypothenuſe BC 60e, and the leg AC 57% 48 


260%, to find the adjacent angle C. 
From the ſum of the co-tangent of BC, and tangent of AC, 
ſubtract the whole ſine; the remainder is the co-fſine of C. 
15. Given the hypothenuſe BC 609, and one angle C 23* 30“, 
to find the other BZ. 
Since BC is the middle part, and B and C disjun® parts, the 
whole ſine, with the co-ſine of BC will be equal to the co- 
tangents of B and C. | 
Therefore from whole ſine 100000000 

Co: ſine of BC 96989700 


* | Sum 196989700 
Subtract co-tangent of C 103616981 | 
Remains co-tangent of B 93372719, The correſpond- 


ing number to which, in the canon, is 12 15' 56; therefore 


B is 77 44 4” 


16. Given che oblique angles B 77% 44 4%, and C 23* 30˙, to 
find the hypothenuſe BC. From the ſum of the co-tangents 
of C and B, ſubtract the whole ſine; the remainder is the by 


co-ſine of BC. 


Solution of oblique-angled ſpherical TR1IANGLES.—1. In an ob- 
lique-angled ſpherical iangle ABC (Tab. Triganometry, fig. 

C. being given, together with an 
angle A, oppoſite to one of them, to find the other C: the 


25 two ſides AR and B 


rule is; 


As ſine of the ſide BC, is to the ſine of the oppoſite angle 
A; ſo is the fine of the ſide BA, to the fine of the oppoſite 
angle C. Fn 8 | | 
- Suppoſe, fer example, BC 39* 29', A 43* 20', BA 66* 45%; 
then will | e ee | 


Sine of BC 98033572 
Sine of A 98364771 
Sine of BA 99632168 


1959799693 Wa 
Sine of O 2963 G7. Tho correſponding 


number to which, in the tab es, is 829 34 7. 


2. Given two angles C 82 34 7“, — A 43* 20, to- 
F with the fide AB 60* 45˙, oppoſite to one of them 


- to find the ſide BC oppoſite to the other of them A; 
ſay, as fine of angle C is to fine of the oppoſite fide AB by 


—— — n 


ſo is fine of angle A to line of oppoſite fide BC. The former 
example may ſuffice for the preſent caſe. 
2. Given two ſides AB 669 45”, and BC 399 29", together 
with an angle oppoſite to one of them A 45“ 20'; to find the 
angle :ncladed by them B.—Suppoſe the angle C to be acute, 
fince the other, A, is alſo acute, the perpendicular BE falls 
in with the triangle. In the rectangled triangle AB E, there- 
fore, from the given angle A, and fide AB, find the angle 
ABE. Since BE is aſſumed as a lateral part in the triangle 
AE B, the angle EBC is a middle part, and the fide BC a 
- conjoint part: the co-ſine of the angle EBC will be found 
by ſubtraQing the co-tangent of AB from the ſum of the co- 
fine of the angle AB E, and the co-tangent of BC. If then 
the angles ABE and EBC be added together, or.in caſe the 
perpendicular fall without the triangle, be ſubtracted from each 
other, you will have the angle required B, 


E. gr. Whole fine © 10000000 
Co-fine of AB 95963154 
Sum 195963154 


Co-tang. of A 100252805 
Co-tang. of ABE 


95710349. The number corre- 


ſponding to which in the tables, is 20% 25' 35”. AB there- 
fore is bg? 34' 25". 
Co-fine of ABE 95428300 
Co-tang. of BC 100141529 
0 Sum 106200820 
Co-tang. of AB 96330085 
Co-fine of EBC 99938 544. The number corre- 
ſponding to which in the tables, is 80? 24 26“. Therefore 


ABC is 792 97 59“. 

4. Given two angles A 43 20%, and B 792 9 59", together 
with the adjacent fide AB 669 45', to find the fide BC oppo- 
ſite to one of them. 


„„ 
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8. Given two ſides AB 6645, and BC 399 29, 
included angle 7999 59“, to find the angle A oppoſi 
of them. 
Letting fall the perpendicular CD, find the ſegment 
in the preceding problem. This ſubtracted from A 
AD. If the perpendicular fall without the triangle, ay; 
be added to DB. And fince by aſſuming the perpendicy by 
CD for a lateral part in the triangle CDB, BD is the — 
part, and the angle B a conjoint part; and in the EY 
CDA, AD is the middle part, and the angle A a n 
part: the co-tangent of the angle A is found by Cubtradtine 
the ſine of DB from the ſum of the co-tangent of the an; 
B, and of the 2 AD. 4 pre of 
Given two angles A 43? 20', and B 79% 9“ 5%, toget 
did the adjacent fide AB 66“O 45“, to find the BER, . 
ſite to the ſame. | F 
From one of the given angles B, letting fall the perpendicular 
BE, to the oppoſite fide AC; in the rectangled triangle ARE, 
from the given angle A, and hypothenuſe AB, we find t. 
angle AB E; which ſubtracted from ABC, leaves the 250, 
EBC. In caſe the perpendicular fall without the iam l. 
ABC is to be ſubtracted from AE E. Since by aſſumina bf 
for a lateral part in the triangle CEB, the angle C is a mid. 
dle part, and the angle CBE a disjunct part; and in the ,. 
angle ABE, the angle A is the middle part, and the anale 
AB E the disjoint part: the co-ſine of the angle C is for; 
by ſubtracting the ſine of the angle AB E, from the ſum 5 
the co- ſine of the angle A, and the ſine of ERC, 
10. Given two angles A 43“ 20, and C 829 34, torahe; 
with a fide BA 66“ 457, oppoſite to one of them, to find th; 
other angle. 
From the ſought angle B let fall a perpendicular BE; and i 
the right-angled triangle AE B, from the given angle A, and 
hypothenuſe BA, find the angle ABE. Since aſſuming the 
perpendicular EB for a lateral part in the triangle ECB, the 
angle C is the middle part, and the angle CBE a digund 
part; and in the triangle ABE, the angle Alis the middle 


With tie 
te to one 


BD, » 
B leaves 


! 
Noe 


From one of the given angles B, let fall a perpendicular EB, | 
to the unknown ſide AC; and in the rectangled triangle ABE 
from the given angle A, and hypothenuſe AB, find the angle 
AB E; which ſubtracted from the angle ABC, leaves the an- 


part, and the angle ABE a disjunct part: the fine of the an- 
gle EBC is found by ſubtracting the co-ſine of A from the 
ſum of the co-ſine of C, and of the fine of ABE. If then 
ABE and EBC be added, or in caſe the perpendicular fall 


gle EBC. But it the perpendicular ſhould fall without the 
triangle, the angle ABC ſhould have been ſubtracted from 
ABE. Since as the perpendicular BE is taken for one of the 


lateral parts, the middle part in the triangle ABE is the angle 


B, and the conjoint part AB; in the triangle EBC the mid- 
dle part is the angle B, and the conjunct part BC; the co- 
tangent of the ſide BC is found by ſubtracting the co-ſine of 
E BA, from the ſum of the co-tangent of AB, and the co- 
ſine of EBC.—The example of the preceding caſe is eaſily 
applied to this. 


5. Given two ſides AB 669 45', and BC 39 20%, with the | 
angle A oppolite to one of them, 43® 20", to find the third 


ſide AC, | 
Letting fall, as before, the perpendicular BE; in the reQan- 
gled triangle ABE, from the given angle and hypothenuſe 
AB, find the fide AE. Since 1 BE for a lateral part 
in the triangle AE B, AB is the middle part, and AE the ſe- 
parate part; and in the triangle BEC, BC is the mean part, 
and EC a disjunct part; the co-fine of EC is found by ſub- 
tracting the co- ſine of AB from the ſum of the co-fines of AE 
2nd CB. If then the ſegments AE and EC be added toge- 
ther, or in cafe the perpendicular fall without the friangle, be 
ſubtracted from each other, the ſide AC will be had. 
6. Given two ſides AC 65® 30' 46”, and AB 6645, toge- 
ther with the included angle A 43 20% to find the third ſide 
BC oppoſite thereto. | | 
Letting fall the perpendicular BE, find, in the rectangled tri- 
angle, the ſegment AE, which ſubtracted from AC, leaves 
EC. If the perpendicular fall without the triangle, AC is to 
be ſubtracted from AE. Since by aſſuming the perpendicular 
BE for a lateral part in the triangle AEB, AB becomes a 
middle part, and AE a ſeparate part: in the triangle EBC, 
CB is the middle part, EC a ſeparate part: the co-ſine of 
BC is found by ſubtracting the co-ſine of AE from the ſum 
of the co-ſines of AB and EC. | | 
7. Given two angles A 43“ 20%, and B 79? 9“ 59", together 


with the fide CB 399 29“, oppoſite to ohe of them, to find 


the ſide AB adjacent to both. | 

Letting fall the perpendicular CD from the unknown angle 
C, to the oppoſite fide AB; and that falling within the trian- 
gle; from the given angle B, and the hypothenuſe BC, ſeek 
in the rectangled triangle BCD for the ſegment BD. Since 
aſſuming the perpendicular CD. for a lateral part in the fri- 
angle CDB, DB is the mean part, and the angle B a conjunct 
part; and in the triangle CDA, AD. is the middle part, and 
the angle A a conjunct part: the fine of the ſegment AD is 
found by ſubtracting the co-tangent of the angle B from the 
ſum of the ſine of DB, and the co-tangent of the angle A. 
If then the ſegments AD and DB. be added, or in cafe the 
perpendicular fall without the ?r7angle, be ſubtracted from each 
other, the refult wil! be ſide AB 1equired, | 1 


A 


without the triangle, be ſubtracted from each. other, the reſult 
will be the angle required AB C. 
11. Given the three ſides, to find an angle oppoſite to one of 
them.—I. If one ſide AC (fg. 16.) be a quadram, and the 
leg AB leſs than a quadrant, find the angle A: continue AB 
to F, till AF become equal to a quadrant ; and from the pole 
A draw the arch CF, to cut the arch BF at right angles 
in F. Since in the rectangled triangle CBF, we have given 
the hypothenuſe BC, and the fide FB, or its complement ' 
AB to a quadrant, we ſhall find the perpendicular CF, which 
being the meaſure of the angle CAB, that angle is found of 
courſe. | | | | 
II. If one fide AC be a quadrant, and the other AB greater 
than a quadrant, ſeck again the angle A: from AB ſubtract 
the quadrant AT), and from the pole A defcribe the arch CD. 
cutting the arch CD at right angles in D. | Since in the rect 
angled triangle CDB, the hypothenuſe BC, and fide DB, or 
exceſs of the ſide AB beyond a quadrant, is given, the per- 
pendicular C will be ſound as before, which is the meaſure 
of the angle A required. 3 
III. If the riangle be iſoſceles, and ACC F, and the angle 
ACF be required, biſſet AF in D, and through D and C 
draw the arch DC. Since DC is perpendicular to AF, tie 
angles A and F, and ACD and DCF are equal; from the 
hy pothenuſe AC, and leg AD, given in the rectangled triar- 
gle ACD, we find the angle ACD; the double whereof 
the angle required ACF: and from the ſame data may the 
angle A or F be found. | 
IV. If the triangle be ſcalenous, and the angle A (fig. 32) 
be required; from C let.fall the perpendicular. CD, and leek 
the ſcmi-difference of the ſegments AD and DB, by f, 
as the tangent of half the baſe AB is to the tangent of ha 
the ſum of the legs AC and CB, ſo is the tangent of thell 
ſemi-difference to the tangent of the ſemi-difference of 0 
ſegments AD and DB: add then the ſemi- difference of tte 
ſegments to the half baſe, to find the greater ſegment; abe 
ſubtract the ſame from the ſame for the leſs. L hus harins 
in the reQangled triangle CAD, the bypothenuſe AC, 125 
the fide. AD, the angle A is found thence. Aster the 13 
manner is B found in the other C DB, from CB and 
Siven. , +; Ate 45; od ON $5 the 
12. Given the three angles A, B and C, to find auh c, f. 
ſides. —Since in lieu of the given triangle, another wing -4 
ſumed, whoſe ſides are equal to the given angles, and t 5 
gles to the given ſides; this problem is reſolved after the 
manner as the preceding one. 3 . 
TRIANGLE, TRIANGULUM, in aſtronomy, 2 Soo 
mon to two conſtellations; the one in zhe northern F 


g : t 

ſphere, called ſimply triangulum, or triangulum 2 17 
otber in the ſouthern hemiſphere,. called triangulum 4 

See CONSTELLATION, | 


The 


"PRI 


TRI 


The ſtars in the northern triangle in ptolemyꝰs catalogue are 4 


i ho's as many; in the Britannic 24: the longitudes, 
. c. whereof, are as follow: 


Names and Situation of the Longitude | Latitude. | = 
Stars. 2 0 
8 an K 
That preceding the vertex o og 17 | 17 39 08 6 
That P'% the triangle 8 2 30 51 | 16 48 234 
That following the 14 6 oO 25 g 9 N 7 6 
b th 9 44 417] 4 
Firſt of three in the bale 4 59 Mean 
5 1 | | 
ft of 4 inform. under triangle 6 52 35 | 15 59 02 | 6 
rot 4 the laſt of the baſe 8 42 40 | 18 34 12 | 6 
Middle one of the baſe 9 09 43 | 19 21 32 | 5 
Laſt of the baſe ; 9 10 21] 18 5607 4 
S. of inform. under the triang. 7 38 31 13 55 266 
10 | 
10 32 52 | 16 16 32 | 7 
Laſt of theſe informes 12 59 15 | 14 13 08 | 6 
tiguous to it 12 15 | 14 24 24 | 7 
A ſmaller contiguo WILT RAIL? 
13 15 01 | 18 26 18 |] 7 
15 | 
(28th? fF—101415]| 84948] 7 
z1ſt — 1148 Oo | 10 51 52 5 
Informes between 33d | | * 1 3347.1 11 17 13 1 4 
the triangle and 4oth — 13 51 45 | 10 25 37 | 3 
as e — 16 16 B51 55 [7 
_ f nes 
— 7 goth — 16 22 25 8 59 42 | 7 
ries. 51ſt — 16 39 24 | 7 29 04 | 6 
54th — 18 37 56 [10.54 267 
55th. — 184107 | 8 58 28] 76 


TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, are ſuch as have three legs or feet, 
whereby to take off any triangle at once, much uſed in the 
conſtruction of maps, globes, Cc. See ComPaASsSsEs. 

TRIANGULAR Numbers, are a kind of polygonal numbers; 
being the ſums of arithmetical progreſſions, the difference of 
whoſe terms is 1. See PoLl Y GON AL Number. 

Thus Of arithmetical progreſs 1 2 3 1 
are formed triang. numb. 1 3 6 10 15 21. 

TRIANGULAR Quadrant, is a ſector furniſhed with a looſe 

piece, whereby to make it an equilateral triangle. See 
SECTOR. 
The calendar is graduated thereon, with the ſun's place, decli- 
nation, and other uſeful lines; and by the help of a ſtring 
and a plummet, and the diviſions graduated on the looſe piece, 
it may be made to ſerve for a quadrant. See QUADRANT. 

TRIANGULAR Winding Stairs, See ST AIR. 

TRIANGULARIS, in anatomy, a name given to two muſ- 
cles, in reſpect of their figure. See MusCLE. 

The triangularis pectoris, which has ſometimes the appearance 
of three or four diſtin& muſcles, ariſes from the inſide of the 
ſternum, and is implanted into the cartilages which join the 
four loweſt true ribs to the ſternum. 

The action of this muſcle is very obſcure, ſince both the ori- 
gination and inſertion are at parts not moveable, but to- 
gether, —Dr, Drake conjectures it may conduce towards form- 
ing the neceſſary incurvation of the ſternum, and by its over- 
tenſion in children, while the cartilages are ſoft, may occa- 
lion that morbid acumination of the ſternum ſeen in rickety 
children.— Others ſuppoſe it may contract the cavity of the 
thorax in expiration. | | 

TRIANGULARIS labii, See DEP RESSOR labii ſuperioris, 

TRIARII, in the Roman militia, a kind of infantry, armed 
with a pike, a ſhield, a helmet and a cuiraſs; thus called, be- 
cauſe they made the third line of battle. | 
The triarii were alſo called A fignani, becauſe ranged behind 

the principes who bore the Kandard in a legion. 
Polybius diſtinguiſhes four kinds of forces in the Roman army: 
the firſt, called pilati, or velitet, were a raw ſoldiery, lightly 
armed. — The haftati or ſpear- men were a degree older, and 
more experienced. The third, called principes, princes, were 
{till older, and better ſoldiers than the ſecond.—The fourth 
were the eldeſt, the moſt experienced, and the braveſt : theſe 
were always diſpoſed in the third line, as a corps de reſerve, 

to ſuſtain the other two, and to reſtore the battle, when the 
others were broken or defeatde. pies 

ence their name of triarii: and hence the proverb ad triarios 

ventum eſt, to ſhew that one is at the laſt, and hardeſt ſtruggle. 

: armomca, or the Harmmical TRIAD, in muſic, a 

ompound of three radical ſounds, heard all together ; two 


whereof are a fifth and a third above the other, which is the | 


fundamental, See Concorp, c. 


| * e is properly a conſonance formed of a third and 
yaa. which, with the baſs, or fundamental ſound, makes 
ree different terms, whence the name trias.— That of Har- 
Ac is doubtleſs given it from that wonderful property of 


3 A divides itſelf naturally into two thirds, both 


diſpoſe 12 perfectly harmonical; ſo that this one ſound 


tween two others, makes two thirds at d 
wa ; once, an 
ver II. Vence a „ See FI r TH. 


TRI 


Hence it is, that in tris, particularly, this concord is pre- 
ferred to that which divides the octave into a fifth and a fourth: 
in regard here, if there be a concord on one fide, there is 3 
diſcord on the other ; whereas in the former caſe the harmony 
is compleat on both ſides. | 

Of the three ſounds which compoſe the harmonical triad, the 
graveſt is called the fundamental, or baſs ; the acuteſt, i. e. 
that which makes the fifth, and which terminates the concord 
upwards, is called the excluded or highe/t found ; and that 


which divides the fifth fo agreeably into two thirds, is called 
the harmonical mean, 


two ways, viz. I. Harmonically, when the greater third is 
loweſt, and the leſs above; in which caſe the triad is perfect 
and natural. | 

I. Arithmetically, when the leſs third is loweſt, and the 
greater above; in which caſe the triad is imperfet and flat. 
Both are good ; but the latter not to be often uſed. 

TRIBE, TRIBus, in antiquity, a certain quantity or number 
of perſons; when a diviſion is made of a city or people into 
quarters, or diſtricts. 

The city of Athens was divided into ten tribes. —The Jewiſh 
nation into twelve tribes, the deſcendants of the twelve ſons 
of Jacob, viz. the tribes of Judah, of Reuben, Gad, Aſher, 
Dan, Naphtali, Ephraim, Manaſſeh, Simeon, Levi, Ifiachar, 
Zebulun, and Benjamin. 
TT heſe, in effect, make thirteen ?ribes, from twelve patriarchs; 
by reaſon the poſterity of Joſeph was divided into two tribes, 
| that of Manaſſeb, and that of Ephraim. See PaTRIARCH.— 

There were ten of theſe tribes that revolted and followed Je- 

roboam, 

The Roman people was at firſt only divided into three tribes ; 

and from this number three, tres, it was that the word tribe, 

tribus, took its riſe, —T his diviſion was accommodated by 

Romulus, to the ſeveral nations he had united: the firſt con- 

ſiſted of the Albans, the ſecond of the Sabins, and the third 

of a mixture of fugitives, who came to ſeek an aſylum at 

Rome. 

Servius Tullus, fearing this partition might occaſion ſeditions, 

divided the inhabitants of Rome by cantons, not by nations, 


tribes; and by reaſon a great number of citizens had retired 

into the country about, of thofe he compoſed 26 other tribes ; 
ſo that from this time the Roman people conſiſted of 30 tribes. 

In after-times, the number of tribes was increaſed to 35; but 
they then ceaſed to be ranged according to the quarters of the 
_ city,—The diſtribution depended on the cenſors, who formed 
their liſt at diſcretion, frequently confounding the country 

_ tribes with thoſe of the city. * 

A man was never abſolutely a Roman citizen, unleſs he had the 
jus tribus, i. e. till he were intitled to the honours of the magi- 
ſtrature, as alſo to a right of voting in aſſemblies of the peo- 

ple; and this was what they called ju, guiritium.— Hence, the 

inhabitants of the municipal cities were only imperſect citi- 

Zens, as being of no tribe. See MuNICI PAL, and CITIZEN. 

The freed- men were obliged to purchaſe this right of tribe, 

which did not otherwiſe belong to them, though they were 

citizens of Rome, See LIBER YH us. | 

The names of the 35 tribes were, 1. the Palatina ; 2. the Su- 

burana; 3. the Collina; 4. the Eſquilina; 5. the Romilia ; 

6. the Emilia; 7. the Cruſtumina; 8. the Cornelia; . the 

Fabia; 10. the Galeria; II. the Lemonia; 12. the Mentina, 

or Menenia; 13. the Ocriculana; 14. the Papiria; 15. the 

Pollia; 16. the Popilia; 17. the Pupinia; 18. the Sergia; 

19. the Veientina; 20. the Voltinia; 21. the Claudia; 22. the 

Stellatina; 23. the Tromentina; 24. the Arnenfis; 25. the 

Sabatina; 26. the Pomptina; 27. the Publilia; 28. the Mz- 

cia; 29. the Scaptia; 30. the Oufentina; 31. the Falerina; 

32. the Anienſis; 33. the Terentina; 34. the Velina; 35. 

the Quirina. In ancient authors, and inſcriptions, we meet 
with the names of others, viz. Pinaria, Sappinia, Camilla, 

Ceſtia, Cluentia, &c, 

TRIBRACHYS,* in the ancient proſody, a foot of verſe, 


conſiſting of three ſyllables, and thoſe all ſhort—as, Melius, 


The word is formed from the Greek, pz; three, and Bpaguss 
hort. See Foor, Cc. | 
Some of the ancients call this foot trochæus. See TROCHAE. 
TRIBUCH, and Txt BUCHET, a tumbrel, or cucking-ftool, 
See CUCKING-Stoel. | 
TRIBUNAL, Fudgment-ſeat, the ſeat of a judge. See JUDGE. 
The tribunal in a court of juftice, is properly the ſeat or bench 
whereon the judge, and his aſſociates are placed, for the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. See BENCH, JUSTICE, Oc. ; 
The word is Latin, and takes its origin from a ſeat raiſed 
from the ground, wherein the tribune of the Roman people 
was placed to adminiſter juſtice, - See IRIBUNE. 
TRIBUNAL, among the ancients, was alſo a place from whence 
the people were harangued. 
Among the Romans it was an eminence in a temple, or the 
forum, as that called pro. ro/tris, where the people were ha- 
12 U The 


rangued in tribes. 


The diviſion of the fiſth into two thirds, may be performed 


accordingly, he diſtributed the city into four quarters, or | 


dds er. 4 of" 


TRIBUNE, Trinunus plebis, in antiquity, a Roman ma. 


TRIBVUNE, TRIBUNUs militum, or militaris, an officer in the 


At firſt, the nomination lay in the general of the army ; but 


TRIBUNE was alſo an appellation given to various other offi- 


Jſhews and other diverſions, 


TRIBUNICIAN, TriBunicivs, a term among antiqua- 


N 1 


The French architects likewiſe uſe the word tribune for a gal- 
lery or eminence in a church, or other place, wherein the 
muſic is piaced for a ſymphony or concert, 


giſtrate, choſen out of the commons, to protect them againſt 
the oppreſſions of the great, and to defend the liberty of the 
people againſt the attempts of the ſenate, and conſuls, 


The Tribunes of the people, were firſt eſtabliſhed in the year of 


as they intended to ſucceed them: and Tiberius held it fit 
years with Auguſtus. But this practice only obtained til 0 
time of Valerian and Gallienus. After them we only f f 
TR. P. II. in Claudius; I R. P. V. in Aurelia; ue 
T R. P. in Probus.— This, however, is to be underſtoo . 
medals; for in inſcriptions we find it after that time. 5 
Cardinal Noris and F. Pagi have diſputed about this 


1 - , A triby " 
cian power, wherein it conſiſted.— The firſt maintaj " 


ns 
Rome 259. The firſt delign of the creation was to ſhelter the it did not at all differ from that of the ordinary an 
people from the cruelties of uſurers, and to engage them to quit which conſiſted in three things: 1. In a right of oppoſing al 
the Aventine mount, whither they had retired in diſpleaſure, the acts and reſolutions of the other magiltrates, 2. In that 
Their number, at firſt, was but two; but the next year, un-] it rendered their perſons ſacred and inviolable, 3. In a Power 
der the conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruncius and Caffius Viſ- of making edicts and laws, 


cellinus, there were three more added; and this number of 
five was afterwards increaſed by L. Trebonius to ten. 

The appellation tribune was given them, by reaſon they were 
at firſt choſen out of the tribunes of the army. See the arti- 
cle following. 
The tribunes were, as it were, the heads and guardians of the 
people. They called aſſemblies of the people when they plea- 
{cd ; and in thoſe aſſemblies frequently annulled the decrees of 
the ſenate, Nothing could be concluded without their con- 
ſent, which they expreſſed by ſubſcribing the letter T at the 
bottom of the decree. They had it in their power to prevent 
the execution of any decree, without giving any reaſon for it, 
and merely by ſubſcribing veto.—They ſometimes even called 
the conſuls and dictator to account for their conduct before 
the pcople. 

Auguſtus himſelf was tribune for 37 years; Tiberius aſſumed 
the tame quality; as likewiſe did his ſucceſlor, ſignifying the 
year of their tribunate on their medals and coins: but their de- 
lign, herein, was only to poſſeſs themſelves of all the authori- 


ty, that there might be no body to oppoſe them. See I R1- 
BUNICIAN. 


Roman army, who commanded in chief over a body of forces, 
particularly the diviſion of a legion; much the ſame with our 
colone!, or the French meſtre de camp. See LE G1oN. 
There is ſome diſtinction of the tribunes, into laticlavii and 
anguſticla vii: thoſe born of noble families were allowed, after 
they were made tribunes of a legion, to take the /atuſclavus. 
See LATUSCLAYUs,—The reſt were only to wear the an- 
guſtuſclavus; whence Suetonius takes care to inform us, that 
his father was tribunus laticlavius of the 13th legion. 

Over theſe zrib:mes of legions and cohorts, there were other 
tribunes who commanded in the abſence of the conſuls, and 
who were inveſted with a conſular authority.—Budzus will 
have theſe to be much the ſame as the marſhals of France, 
or, at leaſt, lieutenants-general. 

Romulus likewiſe eſtabliſhed a tribune of the cavalry, tribunus 
equitum, who was the ſame with the magifter equitum under 
the dictators, the firſt officer after the kings. See MASTER. 
The trilunes of the ſoldiery were of an elder ſtanding than 
thoſe of the people; thoſe latter being elected out of the for- 
mer.—Varro will have it, they were called tribunes, becauſe, 
at firſt, they were only three in number in each legion, when 
the legion conſiſted of three thouſand men, taken out of the 
three tribes then on foot. In proportion as the legion was in- 


creaſed, the number of tribunes was likewiſe increaſed to the 
number of ſix. 


in the year of Rome 391, it was appointed, that the people 
ſhould nominate one part, and the general another: the latter 
were called Ry/7{;, from Rutilius Rufus, who paſſed the law. 
Thoſe choſe by the people in the comitia, were called camitia- 
ti : they were indifferently either patricians or plebeians, and 
had the ſame marks of honour as the conſuls themſelves.— 


The tribune of the pretorian coharts was the captain of the 
guards, See PRETORIAN. 


cers; as the, tribuni erarii, tribunes of the treaſury.— Tribune | 
of the celeres, the officer who commanded them. —Tribuni ſa- 
bricarum, thoſe who had the direction of the making of arms. — 
Tribuni marinorum, tribuui nolanorum, tribuni voluptatum, men- 
tioned in the Iheodoſian Code, as intendants of the public 


The title of TRIBUNE, TRIBUNUS, was alfo given to the 
chief of each tribe, See TRIBE. 


ries and medalliſts.— The fribunician power was the dignity, 
office, or authority of the tribune of the people. See TRIBUNE, 
This power was aſſumed by the emperors, and makes one of 
the chief titles they bear on their medals: the quality was firſt 
introduced by Auguſtus, to keep the ſoveraign authority over 
the other magiſtrates, without either taking that of dictator or 
king. Indeed it was offered to Julius Cæſar, but he deſpiſed 
it. Auguſtus is the firſt who uſed it, and his ſucceſſors fol- 
lowed his example.—They reckon the years of their empire 
on their medals by thoſe of their tribunician power, | 


F. Pagi aſſerts, that it made an addition to the power of the 
tribunes; that the privilege it conferred of making edict y 
more ample than that of the ordinary tribunes beſides, — 
it carried with it a power of convening the ſenate at pleaſure 
M. Spanbeim is of F. Pagi's opinion: he believes, that the 
tribunician power had much the advantage of the tribunate: 
t. In that it was peculiar to the patricians, and did not reduce 
the perſon who held it to the degree of a plebeian, 2. In 
that it was not confined to the city of Rome alone, like the 
other, but extended throughout the empire, as well as the 
proconſular power, which was uſually annexed to it, 3, Thy 
the dignity of the tribunes was inferior to that of the pretors; 
whereas the tribunician power of the Cæſars conferred, accord. 
ing to Tacitus, a ſoveraign authority over all magiſtrates, and 
rendered ſuch as it was communicated to, equal to the empe- 
rors, and even their collegues in the empire: beſides the power 
of oppoling the enterprizes of all the other magiſtrates, and 
that it rendered their petſons ſacred, and gave them a right to 
aflemble and diſmiſs the ſenate, which were privileges the tri. 
bunician power had in common with the tribunes, 
F. Hardouin thinks we ſhould diſtinguiſh two tribunicice 
powers ; the one civil, the other military; but the proof he 
brings thereof is very weak.—M. Spanheim ſays, his diſtine- 
tion is only founded on yain eonjectures, none of which de- 
ſerve notice, | | 
The learned are greatly divided as to the month and 
whereon the tribunician power commenced : Sigonius and Pe- 
tavius will have it begin on the 1ſt of January: others, as 
Perizonius, on the 5th of the calends of July: M. Toinard 
on the 4th of the ides of December: Onuphrius, cardinal 
Noris, F. Pagi, &c. on the day of the emperor's acceſſion to 
the empire; with this difference, that F. Pagi takes it to be 
on the 5th of the calends of the month wherein the emperor 
was proclaimed ; and that this day was, for this reaſon, held 
ſacred among the Romans. | 
F. Hardouin thinks, that on medals the tribunician potber com- 
mences on the aniverſary of the building of Rome, viz. the 
IIth of the calends of May; excepting on the Greek medals, 
wherein it begins in September, in regard this month, which 
began the Greek year, was near the time when the tribunician 
er was firſt conferred. | 
Of all theſe ſentiments the moſt probable is that of Onupbri- 
us, &c. ſetting aſide the reſtriction of F. Pagi. See M. Span- 
heim, Diſſert. 12. tom. 2. p. 429. £46 
TRIBUT A Comitia, See the article CoM1TIA. 
TRIBUTARY, TRIBUTARIUs, one who pays tribute to 
another, in order to live in peace with him, or ſhare in his 
protection. See TRIBUTE. | 3 : 
The repulic of Raguſa is tributary to the grand Turk; fois 
the cham of. Little Tartary, Sc. TR : 
TRIBUTE, TIB TUM, a tax, or impoſt, which one prince 
or ſtate is obliged to pay to another, as a token of dependance; 
or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe of peace. : 
The Romans made all the nations they ſubdued, pay them fri- 
bute.—Mahomet laid it down as a fundamental of his hu, 
that all the world ſhould pay him tribute. | | 
In the ſtates of the grand Signior, Chriſtian children are taken 
in way of tribute, to make agemoglans, janizaries, &c. 
JanizaRy, AGEMOGLAN, c. | 2 
TRIBUTE is ſometimes alſo, uſed for a perſonal. contribution, 
which princes levy on their ſubjects by way of capitation, or 
ll-money. See Tax. 4 1 
In this it differs from an impoſt, which is properly what is 
on merchandiſes. See IMposT. : | 
TRICENNAL. See the article TREN TA l. 
TRICEPS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, having thtee 
originations, and as many inſertions ; and which may there- 
ng . ſing 
fore be conveniently divided into three muſcles, all arl 
from the os pubis, and inſerted into the linea aſpera * 0 
thigh-bone, whereof they poſſeſs the greateſt part. —See 1%. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. T. u. 53. fig. 2. u. 36. fig. G. u. 36. 650 
n. 26.— They alſo ſerve. as adduCtores, and draw the chig 
together. 1 ; 8 three 
TRICUSPIDES, in anatomy, an epithet given 10 2 
valves, ſituate at the entrance of the vena cava into 
See VALVE. 


This power was ſometimes given them for a certain number 
of years, and ſometimes for ever. Sometimes the emperors | 
would communicate the power to ſuch as they aſlociated, or 


They open from without inwards, ſo as to let the blood ,A 4 
cava paſs into the heart, but prevent its reflux into the cas 
See HEART, | They 
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TRI 


1 hus called from their figure, which Is ttiangular; 
Thich —* they are alſo called by the Greeks Tpyawxuves: 


NT, TRIDENS, an attribute of Neptune; being a 
3 2 ſcepter which the painters and poets put in the hands 


of that god, in form of a ſpear or fork with three teeth; 


the word, See SCEPTER. 6. 
br tell us, that Neptune makes the earth open, when- 
ever be ſtrikes it with his trident. | | 

TzxIDENT, amon mathematicians, is uſed for a kind of para- 
bola, by which Cartes conſtructed equations of ſix dimenſions. 

BOLA. : 

1 EMIMERIS, TPIHMIMEPHS, Semiternaria ; a kind of 
cæſura in Latin verſe, wherein, after the firſt foot of the 
verſe, there remains an odd ſyllable, which helps to make 
up the next foot, —As in, Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacin- 
tho, See CASURE. ; : 

TRIENNIAL, an epithet applied chiefly to offices or employ- 
ments which laſt for three years. | | 
Thus we ſay, a triennial government: moſt regular monaſte- 
ries have triennial ſuperiors; they ele new ones at the end of 

ears. 
3 act was made for triennial parliaments, 7. e. for 
liaments which ſhould be diſſolved, and the members be e- 
lected anew, every three years. Till that time, the king had 
it in his power to prorogue and continue his parliaments as 
Jong as he pleaſed his opened a door to corruption, which 
the triennial bill was intended to prevent. 
The tiriemnial act has, from ſome other views, been ſince re- 
led : the great ſtruggles uſual at eleCtions, the great fer- 
ment it uſually puts the nation into, the great expences upon 
that occaſion, with other conſiderations, determined the legif- 
lature, in 1717, to change triennial parliaments for ſeptennial 
ones. See PARLIAMENT, 

TRIENS, in antiquity, a copper-money, of the value of one 
third of an as, which on one fide bore a Janus's head, and on 
the other a water- rat. See As. 


This was the piece of money uſed to be put in the mouths of 


the deceaſed, to pay Charon his fare for their paſſage into an- 
other life. See Monty, and Coin. 

Tx1tns, or TRIENTAL, was alſo uſed for a drinking cup; 
and that which was ordinarily uſed. It contained four cya- 
thi. See MEASURE, 

TRIERS. See the article TrioURs. | 

TRIFOLIUM, Txxro11, denotes any three-leafed graſs, 

That moſt uſed in medicine is the trifolium paluſtre, or buck- 


bean, which is very detergent, and uſed with ſucceſs in ſcor- 


butic, rheumatic and ſcrophulous habits. 

The ordinary way of uſing it is by making a pretty ſtrong in- 
fuſion of the dried herb, in form of tea. | 
TRIGA, in antiquity, a kind of carr, or chariot, with three 

horſes. See CARR, c. 

The triga, in reality, was only drawn by two horſes; ſo that 

it was properly a biga; but it had, beſides, a third horſe tied 
to the others, like a led horſe, for change. See BIG a,—Sta- 

tius calls the third horſe, equus funalis; Heſychius, Tapny©- 3 

and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, ch. 3 | 


We do not find the triga on any ancient monument; but it 


was a long time in uſe among the Romans, at their ludi cir- 


cenſes.— The Greeks, who firſt introduced it, ſoon aban- 


doned it. 


TRIG AML, a third marriage; or the ſtate of a perſon who 
has been married three times. See MARRIAGE. 
In the ancient church, trigamy was only allowed to ſuch as 
had no children by their former marriages. | 
If having children by one or both the former, they married 
again, after 40 years of age, they were excluded from com- 


munion for five years. —If they were only 40 years old, the 
penance was but four years. 2 1 : ; 


TRIGINTAL. See the article TREN TAL. 


TRIGLYP HS, * in architecture, a fort of ornaments repeat- 
ed at equal intervals in the Doric freeze. Sce F REEZE, Oc. 
See alſo DiTRIGLYPH, 

* The word is formed from the Greek, pA? q. d. three 
engravings, from Vauche, ſculpo. | 
Each triglyph conſiſts of two intire gutters, or channels, cut 
8 a right-angle, called glyphes, and ſeparated by three inter- 
ces, called by Vitruvius femora, from each other, as well 
as from two other half channels which are at the ſides, See 


nn - Archit. fig. 28. lit. y. See alſo GLYPHE. 
— 4 2 proportion of trighpbs, is to be a module broad, 
n 


obſerves, ſometimes 


3 | occaſions ill-proportioned intercolumna- 
tions in Portico's ; 


for which reaſon he chuſes to accommo- 


one the proportion of his triglyphs to that of the intercolumns. | 


InTERCoLUMNATION. 


he intervals between the triglypbs ar 
| are called metopes. Se 
E TOP E. Under the ONE l 3 x 


tz, or drops. See Gur rx. els, or glyphes, are placed gut- 


| oo triglphs make the moſt diſtinguiſhing character of the 


ric order. — Some imagine them originally intended for the 


conveyance of the guttæ that are 
fancy 


a half high. — But this proportion, M. le Clerc 


8 8 underneath them: others | 
they bear ſome reſemblance to a lyre, and thence con- 


jecture the ornament to have been originally invented for ſoms 
temple ſacred to Apollo. See Dor1c. | 
5 117 of a TRIGLYPH., See the article CAPITAL. 
TRIGON, “ Tx1coxus, in geometry, a triangle. See TRI. 
ANGLE, 
The word is formed from the Greek, TprywyOr, triangle. 
TRI1GON, in aſtronomy, denotes an aſpect of two planets, 
wherein they are 120 degrees diſtant from each other; called 
alſo trine. See TRine. 
The trigons of Mars and Saturn are by aſtrologers held male- 
fic aſpects. See As pEC T, and TrIPLIiCiTY. 
TRIGON, TRIGONON, was alſo a muſical inſtrument, uſed 
among the ancients. See Music. | 
The trigon was a kind of triangular lyre, invented by Ibycus. 
See LYRE. 
TRIGONOMETRY, the art of finding the dimenſions of 
the parts of a triangle unknown, from other parts known: or 
the art whereby, 0 any three parts of a triangle given, all 
the reſt are found. See TRIANGLE, | 
Thus, e. gr. from two ſides AB and AC and an angle B, we 
find by trigonometry, the two other angles A and C with the 
third fide BC, Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 2. 
The word literally ſignifies the meaſuring of triangles, formed 
from the Greek, rTx:ywv®r, triangle, and neg., meaſure—Y et 
does not the art extend to the meaſuring of the area or ſur- 
face of triangles, which comes under geometry: triganometry 
only conſiders the lines, and angles thereof, See 'I'RIAN- 
GLE, | 
Trigonametry is of the utmoſt uſe in various mathematical arts: 
—it is by means hereof that moſt of the operations of geome- 
w/ and aſtronomy are performed ; without it the magnitude 
of the earth and the ſtars, their diſtances, motions, eclipſes, 
&c. would be utterly unknown. Trigonometry therefore muſt 
be owned an art, whereby the moſt hidden things, and thoſe 
remoteſt from the knowledge of men, are brought to light. 
A perſon ignorant hereof can make no great progreſs in mixed 
mathematics; but will often be gravelled, even in natural 
philoſophy, particularly in accounting for the phenomena of 
the rainbow, and other meteors, 
Trigonometry, or the ſolution of triangles, is founded on that 


triangle ; which proportion is known, by finding the propor- 


called chords, fines, tangents, and ſecants, See Rapivus, 
CHORD, SINE, TANGENT, and SECANT. 

This proportion of the ſines and tangents to their radius, is 
ſometimes expreſſed in common or natural numbers, which 
conſtitute what we call the tables of natural fines, tangents, 
&c.—Sometimes it is expreſſed in logarithms, and in that 
caſe conſtitutes the tables of artificial fines, &c. See TA- 
BLE, Oc. | 
Laſtly, ſometimes the proportion is not expreſſed in numbers; 
but the ſeveral ſines, tangents, &c. are actually laid down 
upon lines or ſcales; whence the line of fines, tangents, &c. 
See LINE, and SCALE. 

Trigonometry is divided into plain and ſpherical : the firſt con- 
{idering rectilinear triangles; and the ſecond ſpherical ones.— 
The firft is of obvious and continual uſe in navigation, mea- 


MEASURING, SURVEYING, SAILING, Oc. 

The ſecond is only learned, with a view to aſtronomy and its 
kindred arts, geography and dialling.—It is generally eſteemed 
exceedingly difficult, by reaſon of the vaſt number of caſes 
wherewith it is perplexed ; but the excellent Wolfius has re- 
moved moſt of the difficulties. That author has not only 
ſhewn how all the caſes of rectangled triangles may be ſolved 
the common way, by the rules of fines and tangents ; but has 
likewiſe Jaid down an univerſal rule, whereby all problems, 
both in plain and ſpherical rectangled triangles, are ſolved : 


eaſe, His doctrine, ſee under the article TRIANGLE. 
Plain TRIGONOMETRY, is an art whereby, from three given 
parts of a plain triangle, we find the reſt, See Parr. 
The great principle of plain trigonometry, is, that in every 
plain triangle, the ſides are, as the fines of the oppoſite angles. 


of plain triangles, under the article TRIANGLE. 


given parts of a ſpherical triangle, we find the reſt. E. gr. 
whereby from two ſides and one angle, we find the two other 
angles, and the third fide. See SPHERICS, and SPHER1- 
CAL. : | 


fius, are as follow: 1. In every rectangled ſpherical triangle, 
ABC, rectangular at A, the whole fine is to the ſine of the 
hypothenuſe, BC (Tab. Trigonom. fig. 33.) as the fine of ei- 
ther of the acute angles, C, is to the fine of the leg, oppoſite 
thereto AB; or, the fine of the angle B, to the fine of its 
oppoſite leg AC; whence we deduce, that the reQtangle of 
the whole ſine into the ſine of one leg, is equal to the rectan- 
gle of the ſine of the angle oppolite thereto, into the fine of 
the hypothenuſe, 5 


2. In 


mutual proportion which is between the ſides and angles of a2 


tion which the radius of a circle has to certain other lines, 


ſuring, ſurveying, and other operations of geometry, See 


and even obliquangular triangles he teaches to ſolve with equal 


ee this principle applied to the ſolution of the ſeveral caſes 


Spherical TRIGONOMERTY, is the art whereby, from three 


The principles of ſpherical trigonometry, as reformed by Wol- 


TRI 


2. In every right-angled ſpherical triangle ABC, (fig. 31.) 
none of whoſe {ſides is a quadrant, if the complements of the 
legs AB and AC to a quadrant, be conſidered as the legs 
themſelves; the rectangle of the whole fine into the co- ſine 
of the middle part, is equal to the rectangle of the fines of 
the disjunct parts, or extremes. ; Iv 

Hence, 1. If the fines be artificial, that is, the ah ger of 
the natural ones; the whole ſine, with the co-ſine of the 
middle part, will be equal to the fines of the disjunct parts.— 


2. Since, in the rectilinear triangle ABC (fig. 34.) the whole 


Charatiers in TRIGONOME TRY. 


fine is to the hypothenuſe BC, as the fine of the angle B or C 
to the ſine of the oppoſite leg AC or AB: if, inſtead of the 
ſines of the ſides, we take the ſides themſelves ; here, too, the 
whole ſine, with the co-ſine of the middle 7 AC or AB, 
will be equal to the ſine of the disjunct parts B or C and BC; 
1. e. to the ſine of B or C, and BC itſelf, 
This, Wolfius calls regula ſinuum catholica, or the firſt part of 
the catholic rule of trigonometry; by means whereof all the 
problems of either trigonometry are ſolved, when the thing 1s 
effected by ſines alone, My lord Napier had the firſt thought 
of ſuch a rule; but he uſed the complements of the hypothe- 
nuſe BC (fg. 22.) and the angles B and C for the hypothe- 
nuſe, and angles themſelves: ſo that the tenor of his catholic 
rules of fines is this: 
The whole ſine, with the ſine of the middle part, is equal to 
the co- ſines of the disjunct, or, as he calls them, oppoſite 
parts, —But, in this, that harmony between plain and ſpheri- 
cal trigonometry, viſible in Wolhus's rule, does not appear. 
3. In a rectangled ſpherical triangle ABC (fg. 31.) none of 
whoſe ſides is a quadrant; as the whole fine is to the fine of 
the adjacent leg AC; ſo is the tangent of the adjacent angle 
C to the tangent of the leg AB. 
Whence, 1. as the co-tangent of the angle C, is to the whole 
fine, as the whole ſine is to the tangent of the angle C, ſo is 
the ſine of AC to the tangent of AB; therefore the co-tan- 
gent of the angle C, will be to the whole ſine, as the fine of 
the leg adjacent thereto, AC, is to the tangent of the oppo- 
fite one AB. 2. The reQangle, therefore, of the whole fine, 
into the fine of one leg AC, is equal to the rectangle of the 
tangent of the other leg AB, into the co-tangent of the angle 
C, oppoſite to the ſame. And, in like manner, the rectan- 
gle of the whole ſine, into the fine of the leg AB, is equal to 
the rectangle of the tangent of the leg AC into the co-tangent 
of the angle B. 
4. In every right-angled ſpherical triangle, ABC, none of 
whoſe ſides is a quadrant ; if the complements of the legs AB 
and AC to a quadrant, or their exceſſes beyond a quadrant, 
be conſidered as the legs themſelves; the rectangle of the 
whole fine, into the co- ſine of the middle part, will be equal 
to the rectangle of the co-tangents, of the conjunct parts. 
Hence, 1. It the fines and tangents be artificial ; the whole 
{ine, with the co- ſine of the middle part, is equal to the co- 
angents of the contiguous parts. 2. Since in a rectilinear, 
right-angled triangle, we uſe the tangents, when from the 
legs AB and AC (fig. 34.) given, the angle C is to be found ; 
and in that caſe the whole fine is to the co-tangent of C, i. e. 
to the tangent of B, as AB to AC; therefore, alſo, in a rec- 
tilinear triangle, if for the ſines and tangents of the ſides be 
taken the fines themſelves; the whole ſine, with the co- ſine 
of the middle part, i. e. with AC, is equal to the co-tangents 
of the conjunct parts, 7. e. to the eo-tangent of C, or tan- 
gent of B and the ſide AB. | 
This, Wolfius calls regula tangentium catbolica, and conſtitutes 
the other part. of the catholic rule of trigonometry ; whereby 
all problems in each trigonemetry, where tangents are required, 
are ſolved. | 
My lord Napier's rule to the like effect, is thus. That the 
whole ſine, with the ſine of the middle part, is equal to the 
tangents of the contiguous parts, 
It is, therefore, a catholic rule, which holds in all trigenome- 
try; that in a rectangled triangle (notatis notandis, i. e. the 
complements of the legs AB and AC, being conſidered as legs 
themſelves, and in reCtilinear triangles, the ſides themſelves 
being taken for the fines and tangents of the ſides.) The 
whole fine with the co-ſine of the mean or middle part is e- 
qual to the fines of the disjunct or ſeparate parts, and the co- 
tangents of the conjunct or contiguous parts. 
For an illuſtration and application of this rule, in the ſolution 
of the various caſes of ſpherical triangles. See TRIANGLE, 
See CHARACTER. 


| 


TRIHING, or TRRIHING, “ from the Saxon, Dnihinge, an 


'P 


extent containing three, or four hundreds, or the third part 
of a ſhire, or province, See T1THING, 

* Mr. Jhoreſby thinks the word ought to be written Thrithing. 

See Thorc/s. Ducatus Leodenſ. p. $5. | 

The word 1s alſo uſed for a court held within that circuit, 
which was the ſame with what we now call a court-leet, 
which is above a court-baron, and inferior to the county- 
court. See COURT, LEET, Se. ; 
RILLION, in arithmetic, the number of a billion of bil- 
lions, See NUMERATION, 
After billions, we reckon by fyillians, which makes a claſs of 


numeration, and is divided, like the other claſſes, into three | 


| 


* 


FY 
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places: thus we ſay, trillians; tens of trillions ; 


hund 
trillions, &c. reds of 


TRIM of a /hip, is her beſt 1 proportion of ballaſt, ang 


hanging of her maſts for ſailing. 
Hence, to find the beſt way of making a ſhip ſail ſwift}, ; 
to find her trim. 15 * 


To TRIM à boat, is to ſet the paſſengers fo as to keep the boat 


TRIMACRUS, or TRIMACER, in the ancient proſod 


even on both ſides. 


foot in verſe, conſiſting of three long ſyllables. See Nor, y 


TRIMILCHI, a name by which the Engliſh Saxons called 


the month of May; becauſe they milked their cattle three 
times a day in that month, 


TRIMMERS, in architecture, pieces of timber framed àt 


right angles to the joints, againſt the ways for chimneys, and 
well- holes for ſtairs. 


TRI NE dimenſion, or threefald dimenſion, includes length, breadth 


and thickneſs. Sce DIMENSION, 
The trine dimenſion is peculiar to bodies or ſolids, See Boy y 
SOLID, Oc. - x 


TxIxE in aftrelegy, is the aſpect or ſituation of one ſtar with 


regard to another, when they are diſtant 120 degrees, —; the 
arch AB (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 3.) which is a third of a cir. 
cle, and its ſubtenſe AB, a fide of an equilateral triangle Abo 
inſcribed in the ſphere, See ASPECT, 

It is alſo called trigen, and fignified by the character a, % 
TRIGON, 


TRIN GLE,“ in architecture, a name common to ſeveral lit. 


tle ſquare members, or ornaments; as reglets, liſtels and plat- 
bands. See REGLET, LisTEL, &c. 
* 'The word is French, where it ſignifies the ſame. 


TRINGLE is more particularly uſed for a little member fixad 


exactly over every triglyph, under the plat-band of the archi. 
trave; from whence hang down the guttz or pendant drops, 
See TRIGLYPH, and GUTT=#. 


TRINITARIANS, a term uſed very variouſly, and arbitra- 


rily—frequently it ftands as a common name for all heretics 
who have ſentiments on the myſtery of the Trinity, different 
from thoſe of the catholic church. See TRINIT v. 
Sometimes it is more immediately reſtrained to ſome one or 
other particular claſs of heretics, — Thus trimitarians are fre- 
uently confounded with unitarians. See UNITARIAaNns, 
OCINIANS, &c. 
Sometimes it is even applied to the orthodox themſelves, in 
contradiſtinction to the antitrinitarians, who deny or impugn 
the doctrine of the Trinity,—Thus the Socinians and others 
uſed to call the Athanaſians, trinitarians, See ANTITRI- 
NITARIANS, 


TRINITARIANS alſo denote an order of religious, inſtituted 


— 


thoſe of Portugal. 


in honour of the Trinity, for redeeming of Chriſtian cap- 
tives from the infidels; vulgarly called mathurins, and bro- 
thers of the redemption. 
They are cloathed in white, and bear on the ſtomach a croß, 
partly red and partly blue; by which three colours, white, 
red and blue, is ſuppoſed to be repreſented, the myſtery of the 
Trinity. ; 
The trinitarians make it their buſineſs to go and ranſom Chri- 
ſtians held in ſlavery in the republics of Algiers, Tunis and 
Tripoly, and the ſtates of Morocco, — They have a rule pe- 
culiar to themſelves; though ſeveral hiſtorians rank them + 
mong the obſeryers of the rule of St. Auguſtin. 
The order had its riſe in 1198, under the pontificate of In- 
nocent III. The founders were John de Matha and Felix de 
Valois: the firſt of Faucon in Provence; the ſecond, not of the 
royal family of Valois, as ſome have imagined ; but thus call- 
ed, in all probability, as being a native of the country Valois, 
Gauthier of Chatillon was the firſt who gave them a place in 
his lands to build a convent ; which afterwards became the 
chief of the whole order: Honorius III. confirmed the rule. 
Urban IV. appointed the biſhop of Paris and others to reform 
them: they did it; and the reform was approved, in 1267, 
; Clement IV. _—” 

his order poſſeſſes about 250 convents, divided into thirteen 
provinces; whereof fix are in France, three in Spain, one in 
Italy, and one in Portugal.—Formerly, there was one in Eng- 
land, another in Scotland, and a third in Ireland. 
In the general chapters held in 1573 and 1576, a reform was 
ordered, and begun ſome time afterwards by Julian de Nan- 
tonville, and Claude Aleph, two hermits of St. Michael, but 
now permitted by pope Gregory to take the habit of the Tri- 
nity ; upon which their hermitage was converted into a how 
of the order. : F 
In 1609, pope Paul allowed them to build new houſes, 2 
to introduce the reform into the old ones, In 1635, 19 
VIII. by a brief, appointed the cardinal de Rochetoucault to 
introduce the reform into all the houſes of the order; ee 
was done accordingly, by a ſentence containing the reform 
eight articles; the principal whereof were, that they no" F 
obſerve the primitive rule approved of by Clement IV. 150. 3 
abſtain from fleſh, uſe woollen ſhirts, have mattins at 11 


night, &c. In 1554, there was alſo = reform made among 


4 


The 


TRI 


it of the trinitarians is different in different countries; 
eng the reformed different from the reſt. P , 
x91 ted TRINITARIANS, are a reſorm of this order, made 
Bare. ln in a general chapter, held in 1 594» where it was re- 
(ol 80 that each province ſhould eſtabliſh two or three houſes, 
re the primitive rule ſnould be obſerved, and where the 
rel ous ſhould live up to a greater auſterity, uſe coarſer 
d — c. and yet ſhould have the liberty of returning to 
their ancient convent when they thought fit. 3 
Alvares Baſan, intending to found a monaſtery at Val- 
_ as. and deſiring to have it occupied by bare-footed reli- 
a gry” agreed to add nudity of feet to the-reform, that 
de fr initarians might have the benefit of that eſtabliſhment, — 
The reform afterwards grew into three provinces, and was at 
length introduced into oland and Ruſſia, and thence into 
d Italy. | ; ; 
nay Bp | 5.0 doted trinitarians in France, eſtabliſhed 
by F. Jerom Hallies, who being ſent to Rome to ſolicit the 
Br reform mentioned above; not content therewith, car- 
ried it further, and obtained a permiſſion of pope Gregory, 
to add a coarſe habit, and nudity of feet thereto, He 
with the convent of St. Dionyſius at Rome, and thoſe of Aix 
In 1650 __ were houſes enough of this reform 'to make a 


province, and accordingly they held their firſt general chapter 


T. . , . 
gw fo nuns of the TRINITARIAN order, eſtabliſhed in 
Spain by St. John de Matha himſelf, who built them a con- 
_ in 1201.—T hoſe who firſt took the habit were only ob- 
ow and made no vows; but in I 201 the monaſtery was fil- 
led with real religious, under the direction of the infanta Con- 
ſtantia, daughter of Peter II. king of Arragon, who was the 
firſt religious, and the firſt ſuperior of the order, ; 
There are alſo bare-footed nuns of this order, eſtabliſhed at 
Madrid about the year 1612, by Frances de Romero, daughter 
of Julian de Romero, lieutenant- general in the Spaniſh army. 
Her deſign being to found a ep of bare-footed Auguſ- 
tines, ſhe aſſembled a number of maids for that end, lodging 
them, for the time, in a houſe belonging to the monaſtery of 
bare: footed trinitarians in the neighbourhood. : 
Here, attending at the church of thoſe fathers, and being un- 
der the direction ot F. John Baptiſt of the conception, their 


them, made them change their reſolution of becoming Au- 
guſtines, and demand of their director the habit of his order, 
which he gave them. | 
But the order oppoſing their deſign, and refuſing to take them 
under its juriſdiction, they addreſſed themſelves to the arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, who allowed them to live according to the 
rule of that order; ſo that they took the habit a- new in 1612, 
and began their noviciate, | 
Laſtly, there is a third order of trinitariant. See THIRD Order. 
TRINITY, TxiniTas, Trias, TRIAD, in theology, the 
ineffable myſtery of three perſons in one God; Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. See Gop, PERSON, &c. 
It is an article in the chriſtian faith, that there is one God, 
an unity in nature and eſſence, and a Trinity of Perſons, 
The term trinity implies the unity of three, the unity of three 
divine perſons really different, and the identity of an indiviſi- 
ble nature: the trinity is a ternary of divine perſons of the 
ſame eſſence, nature, and ſubſtance, 
Theology teaches, that there is in God one eſſence, two pro- 
ceſſions, three perſons, four relations, five notions, and the 
circuminceſſion, which the Greeks call perichoreſis. Of each 
whereof we ſhall enlarge a little. | 
There is, then, one ſingle eſſence, one divine nature, which 
is infinite, eternal, ſpiritual ; which ſees all things, which 


which created all things of nothing. See Goo. 

In this God there are two proceſſions, or emanations, vi. 
that of the Son, and that of the Holy Spirit: the firſt is called 
generation, and the ſecond ſpiration See GENERATION, e. 
The Son proceeds from the Father by way of knowledge; 
for God in knowing himſelf eternally, neceſſarily, and infi- 
NN produces a term, an idea, notion or knowledge of 
himſelf, and all his adorable perfections, which is called his 
Herd, bis Son, who is equal to him in all things, eternal, in- 
finite, and neceſſary as his Father: The Father regards the 
Son as his Word, and the Son has a regard to the Father as 
his principle: and in thus reſpecting each other eternally, ne- 
ceſſarily, and infinitely, they love each other, and produce an 
act of their mutual love: the term of that love is the Holy 
Spirit, who proceeds from the Father and the Son by way 
of ſpiration, love, and impulſion; who is alſo equal in every 


5 the Father and the Son. See FATHER, SON, and 
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founder, the knowledge of that father, and the ſervices he did | 


e term, or that to which,—Hence, as there are | 
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call the notional underſtanding ; in which the Father ſtands 
related to the ſecond perſon, the Son. The filiation is the re- 
lation wherein the ſecond perſon, viz. the Son, refers to the 
Father. See PATERNITY, Ec. 

The active ſpiration, is the relation founded in the notional 
act of the will, whereby the firſt and ſecond perſons regard or 
refer to the third :—the paſſive ſpiration or proceflion, taken 
in its ſtrict ſenſe, is the relation whereby the third perſon re- 
gards, and is referred to the firſt and ſecond. Hence it ap- 
pears, that there are in God, four relations, as we have alrea- 
dy ſaid, and five notions, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

Perſon is defined an individual, reaſonable, or intellectual ſub- 
ſtance ; or an intellectual and incommunicable ſubſtance. See 
PERSON. 

The hypoſtaſis, or ſubſtance, is what conſtitutes the perſon.— 
There are then in the holy trinity three perſons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, which have all things in common, except 
their relations; whence that axiom in theology comes to have 
place, in the divine perſons there is no diſtinction where there 
is no oppoſition of relation: and hence it follows, that if 
power be ſometimes attributed to the Father, wiſdom to the 
Son, and goodneſs to the Holy Spirit; or if ſins of infirmity 
or weakneſs be ſaid to be againſt the Father, fins of ignorance 
againſt the Son, and fins of malice againſt the Holy Spirit, it 
is _ ſpoke by way of appropriation, and not of propriety z 
for all thoſe things are in common : whence that axiom, the 
works of the holy Trinity are common and undivided, (i. e. 
they agree to all the divine perſons) but not their productions 
ad intra (as they are called) by reaſon they are relative. 

By appropriation we mean the giving of ſome common at- 
tribute to a certain divine perſon, on account of ſome ſuita- 
bleneſs or agreement. Thus, in the ſcriptures, in the apoſ- 
tles, and the Nicene creed, omnipotence is attributed to the 


Father, becauſe he is the firſt principle, and a principle with- 


out origin, or higher principle.—W iſdom is attributed to the 
Son, becauſe he is the term of the divine underſtanding, to 
which wiſdom belongs: goodneſs is attributed to the Holy 
ys as being the term of the will, to which goodneſs be- 
ongs. Eg 

Some divines give other reaſons of ſuch kinds of attributions 
and appropriations, viz. that it is to ſtave off thoſe imperfec- 
tions from the divine perſons which are found in the creatures: 
for created fathers are weak, drooping, and impotent; where- 
fore to ward off this imperfection from the firſt perſon, he is 
peculiarly ſaid to be almighty. . 
Again, created ſons are generally imprudent; wherefore, to 


remove this imperfection from the ſecond perſon, he is ſaid to 
be wiſe, or eternal wiſdom. | 


Laſtly, great minds or ſpirits, among created beings, are fre- 


quently wicked; wherefore, to remove this imperfection from 
the third perſon, goodneſs is attributed to him, 

The Father is the firſt perſon in the holy trinity, by reaſon 
the Father alone produces the Word by the way of under/tcnd- 


ing : and with the Word produces the Holy Spirit, by way of | 


will, | 
Here is to be obſerved, that the Holy Spirit is not thus called 
from his ſpirituality, that being common and eſſential to all 


three Perſons, but from the paſlive ſpiration which is peculiar 
to him alone. | 


Add, that when one perſon in the holy trinity is called fiyſt, 


another ſecond, and another third, it muft not be underſtood 


of a priority of time, or of nature, which would imply ſome - 
dependance; but of a priority of origin and emanation, which 


conſiſts in this, that one perſon produces the other in ſuch 


manner, as that the perſon which produces cannot be, or be 
conceived, without that produced, ; | 


From theſe things it follows, that in the holy trinity there are 
five notions (underſtanding by notion the peculiar manner 
whereby one divine perſon is diſtinguiſhed from another.) The 


notions then whereby the Father is diſtinguiſhed from the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt, are . and paternity, — That 
whereby the Son is diſtinguiſhed from the two other divine 
perſons, is filiation, : 


Active ſpiration diſtinguiſhes the Father and the Son from the 
Holy Spirit, and paſſive ſpiration is that whereby the Holy 
Spirit is diſtinguiſhed from the Father and Son. | 


he circuminceſſion or perichorefis, is the intimate in-exiſtence 


of the divine perſons, or their mutual in-dwelling in each 


other: for though they be really diſtinct, yet are they conſub- 


ſtantial; whence it is that Jeſus Chriſt ſays in St. Jabn, chap. 
xiv. Believe ye not that I am in the Father, and the Father in 


me? Identity of effence, which the Greeks call zusma, and 
conſubſtantiality, with a diſtinction of perſons, are neceſſary 
to this circuminceſſion. See CiRCUMINCESSION. 

Many of the heathens ſeem to have had a notion of a Trinity, 


—Steuch." Eugub. de Peren. Phileſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. obſerves, 


that there is nothing in all theology more deeply grounded, 
or more 8 allowed by them, than the myſtery of the 


trinity, The Chaldeans, Hebrews, Phœnicians, Greeks, and 


Romans, both in their writings and their oracles, acknow- 
ledged that the ſupreme being had begot another being from all 
eternity, which they * the Son of God, ſome- 
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times the Mord, ſometimes the Mind, and ſometimes the 7, 
dom of God, and aſſerted it to be the Creator of all things. 
See Sox. 
Among the ſayings of the Magi, the deſcendants of Zoroaſter, 
this is one; Havre cfercaccs xn ras ww TapeFiwne JevTeps 5 the 
Father finiſhed all things, and delivered them to the ſecond Mind. 
— The Egyptians called their trinity, hemphta, and repreſented 

it by a globe, a ſerpent, and a wing diſpoſed into one hiero- 

lyphic ſymbol.—Kircher, Gale, Cc. ſuppoſe the Egyptians 

— their doctrine of the trinity from Joſeph, and the He- 
brews, 
The philoſophers, ſays St. Cyril, owned three hypoſtaſes or 
perſons ; they have extended their divinity to three perſons, 
and even ſometimes uſed the term trias, trinity: they wanted 
nothing but to admit the conſubſtantiality of the three hy po- 
ſtaſes, to ſignify the unity of the divine nature, in excluſion 
of all triplicity with regard to difference of nature; and not 
to hold it neceſſary to conceive any inferiority of hypoſtaſes. 
In effect, Plato, and ſome of his followers, ſpeak of a trinity 
in ſuch terms, that the primitive fathers have been accuſed of 
borrowing the very doctrine from the Platonic ſchool ; but 
F. Mourgues, who has examined the point, aſſerts, that no- 
thing can be more ſtupid, than to ſuppoſe the Platonic trinity 
brought into the church; and to have recourſe to the Plato- 
niſm of the fathers to diſcredit their authority with regard to 
this dogma, See PLATONISM, 

Friary or Fraternity of the Holy TRINITY, is a ſociety inſtituted 
at Rome by St. Philip Neri in 1548, to take care of pilgrims 


coming from all parts of the world to that capital, to viſit the 


tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. See FRATERNITY, 
In order to this, they had a houſe wherein they entertained 


them for the ſpace of three days, and not only them, but poor 


people who were on the recovery, and who being turned too 


haſtily out of the hoſpitals, were expoſed to relapſes, 

It was firſt ſet on foot in the church of St. Saviour in Campo, 
and conſiſted only of fifteen poor perſons, who met in that 
church the firſt Sunday of each month, to practiſe the exer- 
ciſes of piety preſcribed by the founder, and to hear the ex- 
hortations he. there gave. 


In 1558 pope. Paul IV. gave the fraternity the church of | 


St. Benedict, to which they gave the title of the Holy Trinity, 

Since that time, they have built cloſe by | a very ample hoſpi- 

tal for pilgrims, and perſons on the recovery. 

The fraternity is now very conſiderable, and moſt of the no- 

bleſſe of Rome, of either ſex, have done it the honour to be 

members of it, | | | 
Congregation of the Holy TRIN IT, is a congregation of twelve 


prieſts eſtabliſhed in the hoſpital of the fraternity juſt men- 


tioned, to take care of pilgrims and others entertained therein. 
The frequent change of prieſts in the hoſpital occaſioning a 
deal of diverſity in the ſpiritual conduct and inſtruction of the 


pilgrims, to render it more uniform, the guardians and admi- | 


niſtrators eſtabliſhed a congregation of twelve prieſts, who 
lodge in a quarter of the hoſpital, as in a monaſtery, and live 
there in community, „ 1 
Order of the Holy TRINITY. See TRINITARIAN. 


TxrINITY Sunday, is the next Sunday after Whit-ſunday ; thus 


called, becauſe on that day was anciently held a feſtival (as it 
ſtill continues to. be in the Romiſh church) in honour of the 


Holy Trinity.—The obſervation of this feſtival was firſt en- | 


joined by the council of Arles in 1260, 
TRINITY Houſe, is a kind of college at Deptford, belonging to 
a corporation of ſea-faring perſons, who have power, by the 
king's charter, to take cognizance of ſuch as deſtroy ſea- 
marks, to correct the faults. of ſailors, &c. and to take care 
of ſeveral other things belonging to navigation and the ſeas, 
the examination of young officers, &c. anno 8“ Eliz, _ 
TRINIT y Term, See the article TERM. _ 3 
TRINIUMGELD, or THrIiNIUMGILD, a compenſation 
uſed among our Saxon anceſtors for great crimes, - which were 
8 abſolved but by paying a fine thrice nine times. See 
ELD. | 105 | 
TRINODA necefſitas, in our ancient cuſtoms, a three-fold 
neceſſary tax, to which all lands were liable, viz. expeditio, 
& reparatio pontis, & arcis; going to the wars, repairing of 
bridges, and of caſtles, CO Ty than, „ 
Theſe were the three exceptions anciently inſerted in the king's 
grants of lands to the church, after the words that freed them 
from all ſecular ſervice. * See PoNTAGE. e 
TRINO DA, or TRINODIA fert, in ſome ancient writers, 
3 a quantity of land containing three perches, See 
ERC H. | ] | 
TRINOMIAL, or Tzx1noMiNaL Roe, in mathematics, is 
a root conſiſting of three parts, or monomes, connected toge- 
ther by the ſigns +, or—See RooT, and SQUARE. 
Such is & +z, or a|b—c, See BINoMIa I. 
TRIO, in muſic; a part of a concert wherein three perſons 
ſing ; or more properly a muſical , compoſition conſiſting of 
three parts. See ComposiTiON., © i 
Trios are the fineſt kind of compoſition, and theſe recitativo's 
are what pleaſe moſt in concerts. See CONCERT, HAx- 
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TRIOCTILE, in aſtrology, an aſpe or ſituation of +, 
planets with regard to the earth, when they are three octa . 
or eighth parts of a circle, i, e. 135 degrees diſtant from as 
other, 

This aſpect, which ſome call the /eſquiquadrans, is one 
aſpects Taper. added to the old REL by: Kepler, See hey 

TRIONES, * N a ſort of conſtellation, or alten 
blage of ſeven ſtars, in urſa minor; ularly cal 4 
Mane. See UR SA minor. en ee, 
From the ſeptem triones the north pole takes the d 1 
ſeptentrio. Joie NorTH, PoLE, c. "Nomination 

TRIOURS, or TxIERSs, in law, ſuch as are choſen b he 
court to examine whether a challenge made to the ET 
jurors, or any of them, be juſt or no, See Jury. 

TRIP, a fea term. A ſhip is faid to bear her topfails ,.;,; 
when ſhe carries them hoiſted up to the higheſt, 5 

TRIPARTITE, TxITARTI Tus, ſomething divided in 
three parts, or made by three parties; as, an indenture 27 . 
tite, c. See INDENTURE. _ 

TRIPARTITION, is a diviſion by three, or the taking the 
third part of any number, or quantity, See PA 10 thea 
and Diviston. . | IF 

TRIPHTHONGUE, in grammar, an aſſemblage or con 
courſe of three vowels in the ſame ſyllable; as in uae, 85 
SYLLABLE, 00 | 
Quiniilian, /ib, I. cap. 6. aſſerts, that there never was 20 
ſyllable of three vowels, but that one of them was alas 
turned into a conſonant : Scioppius aſſerts the contrary: A 
However this may be in the Latin and Greek, which wen 
the only languages Quintilian underſtood, it is certain there 
are ſeveral languages in Europe, wherein triphthongues are in 
uſe, See DIPHTHONG. | | 

TRIPLE, three-fold. See RaT1o, and SuB-TRIEIE. 

TRIPLE, in muſic, is one of the ſpecies of meaſure, or time 
See TiME, and MEASURE. | : 
Triple time conſiſts of many different ſpecies, whereof there 
are in general four, each of which has its varieties. — The 
common name of triple is taken hence, that the whole or half 
meaſure is diviſible into three equal parts, and is beaten ac- 
cordingly. 

The fiſt ſpecies is called the imple triple, wherein the meaſure 
is equal to three ſemibreves, three minims, three crotchets, 
three quavers, or three ſemiquavers; which are marked thus, 
2, or 2, 4, 2, 18; but the laſt is not much uſed, except in 
church muſic. 
In all theſe, the meaſure is divided into three equal parts ot 
times, called thence triple time, or the meaſure of three tine, 
whereof two are beat down, and the third up, 
The ſecond ſpecies is the mixt nf $1 its meaſure is equal to 
fix crotchets, or fix quavers, or fix ſemiquavers, and accord- 
ingly marked 2, or ę, or ; but the laſt is ſeldom, uſed. 
The meaſure here is uſually divided into two equal parts or 
times, whereof one is beat down, and one up; but it may 
alſo be divided into fix times, whereof the firſt two are beat 
down, and the third up; then the next two down, and the laſt 
up, i. e. each half of the meaſure is beat like the ſimple triple 

(on which account it may be called the compound triple ;) and 

| becauſe it may be thus divided either into two or fix times 
(i. e. two triples) it is called mixed, and by ſome the meaſure 


2 fix times. 


— 


crotchets, or quavers, or ſemiquavers, marked 2,3, d, the 
firſt and laſt are little uſed; ſome alſo add 2, 3, which arc 
never uſed. B OY r 
Some authors add other two, viz. fix ſemibreves, and fix mi- 
nims, marked ? or 2; but theſe are not in uſe, _ 
This meaſure. is divided either into three equal parts or times, 
whereof two are beat down, and one up; or each third part 
may be divided into three times, and beat like the {imple tri 
| pie ; on which account. it, is called the meaſure of nine times. 
The fourth ſpecies is a compound of the ſecond ſpecies, con. 
taining twelve crotchets, or quayers, or ſemiquayers, mar 
*, 4 18, to which ſome add , and , which. are never 
uſed ; nor are the firſt and third much uſed, eſpecially the latter. 
The meaſure here may be divided into two times, an 
one down, and one up; or each half may be divided, and 
beat ,as the ſecond ſpecies, either by two or. three; in wh 
caſe it will make in all twelve times, and hence is called 
Fin 0D WS 
The French and Italian authors make a great many more be 
cies and diviſions of triple time, unknown, or at faſt, ue” 
garded. by our Engliſh muſicians, and therefore not ſo nec 
ſary to be dwelt upon here. e 
TRIPLE quartan fever. See the article FEVER, |, 
TRIPLE Hncifion, See the article ENGRAFTING. 2 


© | RIPLICATE Retio, is the ratio which cubes bear to 


other. Se CUBE, nt redt 0. nne 
This Mak to be diſtinguiſhed from triple ratio, and ma 4 

thus 'conceived.—In the geometrical proportionals. 2. A 8) 

16, 323 as the ratio of the, firſt term (2) is to th third 
duplicate of that of the firlt to the ſecond, or; of: the 
to the third: fo the ratio of the firſt to the 5 
1 | 4A 
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he third ſpecies is the compound triple, conſiſting of nine 
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vlicate of the ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or of that 
be * to the third, or that of the third to the fourth, 
as being compounded of three equal ratio s. See RA T10. 

TRIPLICAT IO, TRIPLICATION, in civil law, is the ſame 
with ſur-rejoinder in common law, See SUR-REJOINDER, 

TRIPLICITY, or Tx1GoN, among aſtrologers, is a diviſion 
of the ſigns, according to the number of the elements, each 
diviſion conſiſting of three ſigns. Sce SIGN, | 
Triplicity 1s frequently confounded with trine aſpect; though, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the two are very different things: as tripli- 
city is only uſed with regard to the ſigns; and trine, on the 
contrary, with regard to the planets, ce TRINE. 

The ſigns of triplicity are thoſe which are of the ſame nature, 

and not thoſe which are in trine· aſpect.— Thus Leo, Sagit- 

tary and Aries are ſigns of triplicity, becauſe thoſe ſigns are all 
fie ry. 

KI IDES, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, with a three-fold ba- 
fis. uſed in the reſtoring great depreſſions of the ſcull. Blanc. 
See TRrEPANUM, and T'REPANNING, 

TRIPOD, Tr1Pos, in antiquity, a famed ſacred ſeat or 
ſtool, ſupported by three feet, whereon the prieſts and fibyls 
were placed to render oracles. See ORACLE, 


Tt was on the tripos that the gods inſpired the Pythians with 


ivine fury and enthuſiaſm, wherewith they were ſeiſed 

22 their predictions. See ENTHUSIASM, Py- 
Se. 

II. a obſerves, that on Roman medals, the tripad ex- 

preſſes ſome prieſthood, or ſacerdotal 22 tripod, with 
2 raven and a dolphin, is the ſymbol o |; 

ted for keeping of the ſibyllin oracles, and for conſulting them 
on occaſion. 12 

TRIPODIUM.—In the laws of Hen. I. occurs this paſſage 
AIs quibus vero cauſis triplicem ladam haberet, ferat judicium 
tripodii, i. e. 60 ſolid. he meaning whereof, according 

to ſome, is, that as for a ſmall offence, the compoſition was 

twenty ſhillings ; ſo for a great offence, which was to be pur- 
ged triplici lada, the compoſition was three times twenty ſhil- 
lings, called tripodium. 

TRIPOLI, or TxieoLy, Terra TrRIPOLITANA, a kind 
of dry, ſoft ſtone, or chalk, of a citron colour, uſed in poliſh- 
ing the lapidaries, goldſmiths, copper-ſmiths, and glaſs-grind- 
ers works. See GLass, GRINDING, PoLISHING, Cc. 
Some imagine tripoli to be a common ſtone burnt and calci- 
ned by the ſulphurous exhalations which happen to be under 
the mines where it is found: of theſe mines there are a num 
ber in divers parts of Europe, particularly in Italy, where the 
tripoli is very good. Others, with more probability, take it 
for a native earth, See EARTH. ar 

T RIPPING, in heraldry, denotes the quick motion of all 
ſorts of deer, and ſome other creatures, repreſented with one 
foot up, as it were on a trot, See COUNTER-TRIPPING. 
- ſpeaking of lions, they ſay paſſant, inſtead of tripping. See 

ASSANT, | 1 2 


TRIPTHONOGUE: Boe rene 


TRIPTOTES,“ in grammar, defective nouns, which have only | 


three caſes: ſuch is, fers, fortis, forte; or dica, dicam, dicas. 

Ide word is compounded of «ig, three, and Floss, caſe. - 
TRIREME, or TxIREM Is, in antiquity, a galley with three 
ranks of oars on a fide. See GALLEY. | 


TRISACRAMEN TARIANS, or TRIsSSACRAMENTARI: |, 
ANS, an appellation given to a ſect in religion, who admit of | 


three ſacraments, and no more. See SACRAMENT. 


There have been ſeveral triſacramentarians among the prote- 


ſtants, who allowed of baptiſm, the euchariſt, and abſolu- 


tion, for ſacraments.— The Engliſh are often miſrepreſented | 
by foreigners as triſacramentarians, from an opinion that they 


allow ordination a ſacrament. See OR DIN AT ION. 
8 RISAGIUM,, in church-hiſtory, a hymn 
wherein the word Holy is repeated three times. See HYMN. 


* The word is Greek, Tp:64y0v, compounded of peg, three, and 


&y1ioG, Sanus, Holy. * | | 
The proper triſagion is thoſe words holy, haly, holy, Lord God 6 
e which we read in Iſaiah vi. 3. and in the Apocalypſe. 
E words the church ne another triſagion, which 
1 79 -4 in Latin and Greek, in the reſpective churches, 
mercy u ; 4. n . bob mighty, . holy immortal ! have 
os Fallen to this triſagion added, 7 Saupe da Aae, Thou 
the baff 70 e beve mercy, Se. thus attributing 
of the trinit. bet e fon alone, but 9 all the three” per ſons 
not ſay the +, "9 Pronouncing anathema to all ſuch. as would 
San e. See THEOPASCHITE, and PATRIPAS- 
Pulte of the ſecond triagon enges of the addition of 
it paſſed ing, the ing church of Conſtantinople, from whence 
Way the other churches of the eaſt, and afterwards 
Ae of the weſt. —Damaſcenus,, Codin, Balſamon,. and 


ot 1 1 1 >; ene. 1 
wo. it was in the time of the patriarch Proclus. that, it | 


ing a q;,roduced, and on the following pccaſion :, there be- 
Than ent earthquake in the 35th year of the younge 
for ſeveral þ the patriarch made a grand proceſſion, wherein, 

ve mercy Sethe was ſung, the Kyrie eleiſon, Lor 
ee upon us. While this Was in hand, a child was 


the duumviri, depu- | 


bt wet 


taken up into the air, where, it ſeems, he heard the angels 
linging the triſagion juſt mentioned. He returned ſoon after, 
and told what he had heard: upon which they began to ſing 
that hymn, and the more willingly, too, as they attributed 
the troubles they were then under, to the blaſphcmies which 
the heretics of Conſtantinople uttered againſt the Son. —Aſ- 
clepiades, Cedrenus, pope Felix, Nicephorus, Sc. relate the 
ſame ſtory. | 
Petrus Fullenſis, patriarch of Antioch, and a zealous partiſan 
of Neſtorius, endeavoured to corrupt the hymn, by the addi- 
tion above-mentioned, who ſuffered for us; but in vain: it 
ſtill ſubſiſts in its primitive purity, both in the Latin, Gteek, 
Ethiopic, and Mozarabic offices. tri 
TRISECT ION, or Tz1sszCT10Nn, the dividing a thing 
into three, See DiviSION, SECTION, Se. f 
The term is chiefly uſed in geometry, for the diviſion of an 
angle into three equal parts. See ANGLE, 
| The triſedtion of an angle geometrically, is one of thoſe great 
| problems, whoſe ſolution has been ſo much ſought by mathe- 
maticians for theſe two thouſand years; being, in this reſpect, 
on a footing with the quadrature of the circle, and the dupli- 
cature of the cube angle, See PROBLEM. 
Several late authors have wrote of the triſectiom of the angle, 
and pretend to have found out the demonſtration thereof; but 
they have all committed paralogiſms. See Ax GLE. ' 
TRISMEGISTUS, “ an epithet or ſurname given to one of 
the two Hermes's, or Mercuries, kings of Thebes, in Egypt, 
who was cotemporary with Moſes, Sce Hermes. | 
* The word is formed from 916. thrice, and ey ia, greats! 
Mercury, or Hermes Tri/megi/tus, is the latter of the two 
| Hermes's: the former having reigned about the time of the 
deluge. — They are both of them repreſented as authors of many 
arts and inſtitutions of the Egyptians, See HerRMEe TIC. 
TRISMOS, TPlIEMOE, or TPICMOZE, a convulſion of the muſ- 
cles of the temples, cauſing the teeth to gnaſh., See Con- 
VULSION, Oc. | | ; | 
TRISOLYMPIONICA,* TPISOATMIIONIKHE, among the 
ancients, a perſon who had thrice bore away the prize at the 
Olympic games. See OLymMpic. . 
* The word is compoſed of eg, Tres, three, Oàbrta, Ohmpic 
games, and viny, Victory. | | 
The triſolympionice, or triſolympionics, had great privileges and 
honours allowed them.—Statues were erected to them, of the 
kind called iconicæ, which were modelled to the fize and form 
of their perſons. See STATUE. 111 | 
They were exempted from all taxes and incumbrances, and 
could never be marked with infamy, | 05 N 
TRISPAST, * TRISPYASTON, in mechanics, a machine with 
thee pullies; or an aſſemblage of three pullies, for raiſing 
great weights. See Pu l L v. 


draw. f | | 

The triſpaſtan is a ſpecies of poly ſpaſton. See PoLysPas- 
To. 
TRISSACRAMENTARIANS. See the article TRISA CRA“ 
r | EEK 
'TRISSECTION, - Ll FRISECTION. 
TRISSECTING Compaſſes, 5860 een 1 
TRIST RA,“ TRUST RA, or TRISA, in our old law- books, 
an immunity, whereby a man is excuſed from attending on 
the lord. of a foreſt, when he is diſpoſed to chaſe within the 
foreſt ; ſo that he cannot be compelled to hold a dog, follow 
the chace, nor ſtand at a place appointed, which otherwiſe he 
might be, under pain of amercement. Manw. P. I. p. 86. 


e de omnibus miſericordiis, &c.—Privileg. de Semplingham., 
TRISYLLABLE, or TrissYLLABLE, in grammar, a word 
conſiſting but of three ſyllables. See Wok p, and SYLLARLE. 
TRITE, TI E, in muſic, the third muſical chord, in the 
ſyſtem of the ancients. See CHORD. 3 
here are three ſtrings under this denomination in the ancient 
diagramma ; viz. trite hyperbolton, trite diazeugmenon, and 
| rhe nn, See DIAGRAM. . 
TRITHEISM, the opinion of the tritheiſts; or the hereſy of 
+ believing three Gods. See Gon, and TriniTY. , _ 
 Tritheiſm conſiſts in admitting not only of three perſons in the 
; Godhead; but of three ſubſtances, three eſſences or "> had 
' ſes, and three Gods, See Pxr3oONn, HyPosT ASIS, Wc, | 
Several people, out of fear of giving into trithei/m, bave be- 
come Chelan, and ſeveral others, to avoid ſabel aniſm, have 
 commenced?rithei/ts ; ſo delicate and ſubtile is the medium. 
„„ T ets 
In the famous controverſy between Dr. South and Dr. Sher- 
lock, the firſt is judged to have run into ſabellianiſm, by a too 


„ „ ew oa. 


a+ &@ 4 


John the grammarian, ſurnamed-Philoponus, lover of labour, 
' 


'. 
: 
* 


| 
: 


The 


»The word is compounded of 2516, three, and e trabo, . 


Sint guieti, 6c. de Chevagio, Hondepenny, Buckſtal, & Triſtis, 


The and painters repreſent him as half man, half fiſh, 
ain in a dolphin's tail, and bearing in one hand a ſea- 
ſhell, which ſerved as a trumpet. | 

Some of the ancients make him the ſon of Neptune, and the 
nymph Salacia ; Heſiod, of Neptune and Amphitrite ; Neu- 
menius in his book de es: makes him the ſon of O- 
ceanus and Tethys; and Lycophron, the ſon of Nereus. 

But though Heſiod, and the mythologiſts, only ſpeak of one 
triton, the poets have imagined ſeveral; giving ſome of them 
for trumpeters to all the ſea-gods, particularly to Neptune and 
Venus: accordingly they were frequently introduced on the 
ancient theaters, and in the naumachia. 

In effect, the tritons not only officiated as trumpeters in Nep- 
tune's retinue; but were alſo ſuppoſed to draw his chariot, 
i. e. the ſca-ſhell wherein he rode over the waters: as we find 
in Virgil, Eueid X. 209. Ovid. Metam. I. 333. and on a 
medal of Claudius. 

The fable of the tritont, no doubt, took its riſe from ſea or 
mer-nien; for that there are ſuch things as ſea-men, would 
ſeem a thing ſcarce to be doubted, after what we have ſaid 
under the article ME R-M AID. 

The poets ordinarily attribute to triton the office of calmin 

the waves, and of making tempeſts ceaſe. — Thus in the 1 


of the metamorphoſes we read, that Neptune deſiring to recal 


the waters of the deluge, commanded Triton to ſound his 
trumpet, at the noiſe whereof the waters all retired, 
TRITONE, TxriTono, in muſic, a falſe concord, conſiſt- 
ing of three tones, or a greater third, and a greater tone, 
See THIRD, and CONCORD. 

Its ratio, or proportion in numbers, is, of 45 to 32, In di- 
viding the octave, we find, on one fide, the falſe fifth, and 
the tritone on the other. See OcTAVE. 

The tritone is a kind of redundant fourth, conſiſting of three 
tones, whence its name; or, more properly, of two tones, 
with a greater ſemitone, and a leſſer, as of ut to fa, ſharp; of 
fa to fi, flat, &c.—But it is not, as many imagine, a greater 
fourth; for the fourth is a perfect interval, which does not 


admit of any majority or minority : nor muſt the 2ritone bg- 


confounded with the falſe fifth; for the tritone only compre- 
hends four degrees, viz. ut, re, mi, fa, ſharp; whereas the 
falſe fifth comprehends five, viz. fa, ſharp, ſol, la, ſi, ut: 
beſides, that among the ſix ſemitones, which compoſe the tri- 
tone chromatically, there are three greater and three leſſer; 
"whereas among the ſix ſemitones, which compoſe the falſe 
fifth, there are only two leſſer, and four greater. See 
FourTH, FiFTH, Ce. 
TRITURATION,* TziTVuRa, or TriTvs, in pharmacy, 
grinding; the act of reducing a ſolid body into a ſubtile pow- 
der, called alſo levigation, pulveriſation, &c. See PowDER, 
GIN DIN, LEvVIGATION, Ec. 

The word is formed from the Latin, #riturare, to thraſb; of 

tero, I wear, rub, grind. 

The trituration of woods, barks, minerals, and other hard 
and dry bodies, is performed in metalline mortars. 


The ſame term is alſo applied to the comminuting, bruiſing, | 


and dividing of humid matters into little parts, — The tritura- 
tion of moiſt bodies is performed in marble, or ſtone mortar 
with peſtles of wood, glaſs, ivory, &c. | 


Trituration, Boerhaave obſeryes, has a wonderful force to diſ- 


ſolve ſome bodies, and will render them as fluid, as if they 
were fuſed by the fire —Thus, if you grind the powder of 
myrrh, and falt of tartar together, they will diſſolve each o- 
ther. By rubbing new and bright filings of iron in a mortar, 
with double their weight of clean ſulphur, the iron will be 
diſſolved, fo as by diluting it with water to afford the vitrio- 
lum martis. See IRoNn, and ViTR1oL. 
Gold long ground in a mortar, with ſalt of tartar, will yield 
a kind of tincture; and rubbed with mercury, in a mortar of 
glaſs, it intirely diſſolves into a purple liquor, and becomes a 
moſt powerful medicine. | 
Dr. Langelotte has wrote a curious treatiſe of the great effects 
of trituration in chymiſtry; and deſcribes a peculiar way he 
employed to grind gold, whereby he could render it as fluid 
as the fire does, and make an aurum potabile, by the bare 
motion of a mill. See GoLD, and AurRum. 
That author, in the 1 Tranſactians, mentions his 
way of grinding gold, and deſcribes two engines, or philoſo- 
phical mills for the purpoſe, with one of which, in the ſpace 
of fourteen natural days, he reduced a leaf of gold to a duſky 
wder, and putting it into a ſhallow retort placed in a ſand- 
eat, he thence obtained, by gradually increaſing the fire, and 
giving a ſtrong one at laſt, a few very red drops, which, di- 
geſted per ſe, or with tartarized ſpirit of wine, afforded a pure 
and genuine aurum potabile. | 


The ſucceſs of this operation, the doctor attributes, in a 


great meaſure, to the ſalt of the air, which, in grinding, plen- 
tifully mixes and unites itſelf with the gold. 
TRITURATION is alſo uſed in medicine, for the action of the 
ſtomach, on the food, whereby it is fitted for nutriment, See 
SToMACH, Ce. BER 

Some phyſicians maintain that digeſtion is performed by tritu- 
ration, and not by fermentation ; or that all the ſtomach does, 
is to grind and comminute the food into ſmaller parts to fit 


- utenſils, with a white ox the c 
In this order they proceeded through the triumphal oh | 
the via ſacra to the capitol, where the victims were Fa: 

In the mean time, all the temples were open; anc 


it for nutrition, without any other alteration therein. —Sce ! 


TRI 


the article DI EST Io, where the doctrine is laid down 
large, 7 
This ſyſtem was much talked of ſome years ago, being coun 
tenanced by Dr. Pitcairn, and others ; but ſeems now much 
declined.— The doctrine of trituration is not new: Eraſiſtr 
tus maintained it in all its latitude many ages ago; and by 
moderns have only revived it, : 
It was firſt broached in the time of Hippocrates, that is, in 
time when anatomy was but little known : and it was th 
that rendered it current.—An opinion was entertained by "I 
phyſicians of thoſe times, that the ſtomach was only the * 
ceptacle of the ſolid or dry foods; that thoſe foods, after hs. 
ving been diluted, and broke in the mouth, were again broke 
more perfectly in the ſtomach, and by this means alone were 
converted into a chyle: but that the drink, by reaſon of its 
liquidity, not being ſubject to be broken, went to the lun 
and not the ſtomach, where, by reaſon of its abundance 1 
would rather have prejudiced the digeſtion than have aided p 
Hippocrates, we read, in the fourth book of diſeaſes, flood 
up ſtrenuouſly againſt an opinion ſo viſibly contrary to reaſon 
and experience; and he informs us, that if he gave him; 
this trouble, it was becauſe the error had already got a good 
number of partiſans.—It could not ſtand long againſt the reaſon; 
of Hippocrates; and its defeat was followed by the intire run 
of the ſyſtem of trituration, which had its foundation thereon 
But Eraſiſtratus retrieved it again; and the doctrine, after 
having been ſupported for ſome time, fell anew into oblivion 
whence ſome late authors have in vain endeavoured to recoye; 


it, 
TRIUMPH, Tz1umenvs, a ceremony, or ſolemnity, prac. 


tiſed among the ancient Romans, to do honour to a victorious 
neral, by affording him a magnificent entry into their city, 
The triumph was the moſt pompous ſpectacle known among 
the ancients: authors uſually attribute its invention to Bac- 
chus; and tell us, that he firſt triumphed upon the conqueſt of 
the Indians; and yet this ceremony was only in uſe among 
the Romans. 
The triumph was of two kinds, the Igſer, and the greater. 
The leſſer triumph was granted upon a victory over ſome un- 
_ or unworthy enemy; as over pyrates, ſlaves, &:,— 
his was called ovatio; becauſe the only facrifices offered 
herein were ſheep. See OvaT1o. 
The greater triumph, called alſo curulis, and fimply, the tri- 
umph, was decreed by the ſenate to a general, upon the con- 
quering of a province, or gaining a ſignal battle. 
The order and ceconomy of the triumph was thus, The ge- 
neral having diſpatched couriers with tidings of his ſucceſs, the 
ſenate met in Bellona's temple to read the letters :—this done, 
they ſent him the title imperator, with orders for him to re- 
turn, and to bring his victorious troops along with him, 
When he was arrived near the city, the general and principal 
officers took oath of the truth of the victory; and the day of 
triumph was appointed, | 
The day being arrived, the ſenate went to meet tht conqueror 
without the gate called capena, or triumphalis, and marched 
in order before him to the capitol.—He was richly clad in a 
purple robe embroidered with figures of gold, ſetting forth his 
glorious atchievements : his buſkins were beſet with pearl, and 
he wore a crown, which at firſt was only laurel, but after- 
wards gold: one hand bore a laurel branch, and the other a 
truncheon, He was drawn in a car or chariot, adorned with 
ivory and plates of gold, drawn uſually by two white horſes, 
though ſometimes by other animals; as that of*Pompey, when 
he triumphed over Africa, by elephants: that of Mark Anthony, 
by lions; that of Heliogabalus, by tygers; that of Aurelian, 
by deer; that of Nero, by hermaphrodite mares, Sc. 
At his feet were his children, or, ſometimes, on the chariot 
horſes.—It is added, that the public executioner was behind 
him, to remind him, from time to time, that theſe honours 
were tranſitory, and would not ſcreen him from the ſeverit 
of the laws, if he ſhould ever be found delinquent. 


The cavalcade was led up by the muficians, who had crowns 


on their heads: after them came ſeveral chariots, wherein were 
plans of the cities and countries ſubdued, done in relievo: 
they were followed by the ſpoils taken from the enemy, * 
horſes, arms, gold, ſilver, machines, tents, &c, - Aﬀter the l 
came the kings, princes or generals ſubdued, loaden 2 
chains, and followed by mimieks and buffoons, who inſul i 
over their misfortunes. Next came the rn of the con 
uering troops, with crowns on their heads. , 
Then appeared the triumphal chariot ; before which, br A 
paſſed, they all along ftrewed flowers; the muſic play the 
praiſe of the conqueror amidſt the loud acclamations o 
ple, crying, io triumphe.. See ACCLAMATION., * 
he chariot was followed by the ſenate clad in white 10 2 
and the ſenate by ſuch citizens as had been ſet at liberty 
The proceſſion was cloſed by the prieſts, and their officers | 
Id along for the chief victim. * 
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TRIUMPHAL arch, I See the articles {end 


PHAL column, * * 
An PHAL crown or garland. See CrRown.—lt is ſaid to 


Trx1iUMPHAL gown, toga triumpbalis. See the article ToGA. 


ANT Church. 
1118 . one of three perſons who govern abſolutely and 


Craſſus and Pompey were the firſt triumvirs, i. e. the firſt who 


. n N n 
WWW 


were ctlebrated in the public places, and rejoicings appeared 
every WRerk = j „ mire that the cap- 
ble amidſt all this mirth, was, p 
5 at the ſorum, were led back to priſon and 
— led ; it being a point of religion with them, not to touch 
— uictims till they had taken full revenge of their enemies. — 


j 4 ſacrifices over, the triumpher treated the people 
Te capitol, under the portico's, and ſometimes in Her- 


cules's temple. 


CoLUMN. 


have been taken from Apollo's crowning his head with a lau- 
rel after killing the Delphian ſerpent. 


the article CHURCH. 


with equal authority in a ſtate. 


The word is little uſed but in the Roman hiſtory.—Cæſar, 


divided the government of the republic among them. See 
TE. 
Ther e, all other officers, called triumvirs, triumviri; 
as the triumviri capitales, created in the year of Rome 463, 
to take care of priſoners, and look to the execution of cri- 
—_ monetales, who were magiſtrates created at the ſame 
time, to look to the coinage of the 7 ; whence that mark 
ſtill extant on many ancient coins, III IRI.— Theſe officers 
were very conſiderable, and choſen out of the 1 
made part of the centumpiri. The title they bear on medals 
is. IIIVIR AAA FF. triumvir auro, argento, ave flando, fe- 
riendo, which ſignifies that they had the direction of the caſt- 
ing and ſtriking of gold, filver, and braſs. 
There were alſo—triumviri ædibus reficiendis, officers ap- 
inted to look to the reparation of temples :—triumviri co- 


lmis deducendis, for the conducting and ſettling of colonies :— | 


triumviri, for the raiſing of troops: nocturnal triumviri, to 

prevent or extinguiſh fires: —triumviri, to review the for- 
Sc. | | 

3 the Acilian family, we read of one M. Acilius IIIVIR 

VALETU. that is, triumvir of health, or a magiſtrate of 


| Health, —M. Spanheim takes him to have been a magiſtrate | 
eſtabliſhed to perform ſacrifice to the gods of health, to dedi- 


cate their temples, &c. | 


Onuphrius and Vaillant read triumvir valetudinis; Patin, tri- | 


umvir valetudinarius ; but M. Spanheim, with much more 


| reaſon, reads f/ iumvir valetudo; in like manner, as on a medal 
of the Aquilian family, we read IIIVIR VIRT Us, ſignify- 


ing, that one M. Aquilius had been made triumvir, to repair | 


the temple of virtue, and Acilius that of health. 


TRIUMVIRATE, Tzx1iuMviRATVUSs, an abſolute govern- | 
ment adminiſtered by three perſons, with equal authority, See | 


TRIUMVIR, | 
There were two famous triumvirates at Rome. Pompey, 


Cxziar and Craſſus eſtabliſhed the firſt z and Auguſtus, Mark | 


Anthony, and Lepidus, the ſecond. | 
This latter triumvirate gave the laſt blow to the liberty of the 


republic. Auguſtus having vanquiſhed Lepidus and Anthony, | 


the triumvirate ſunk into a monarchy. See MONARCHY. 


TRIUNE, tres in uno, three in one; a term ſometimes applied | 


to God, to expreſs the unity of the God-head in a trinity of 
perſons. See IRINIT y. | 
TROCHAIC, Trocaaicvs, in the Latin poetry, a kind 
of verſe conſiſting of trochees; or wherein that foot predo- 
minates; as the iambus does in the iambic. See Iamsic, 
and TROCHEE. | "Ry my 
The 18th ode of the 2d book of Horace's odes, conſiſts of 
ſtrophes of two verſes, the firſt whereof is trochaic diameter 
cCatalectic; i. e. trochaic, compoſed of three trochees, and a 
ſyllable at the end: which ſome call the Euripedean trochaic, 
es ebur neque aureum 
| rewra flagite. 
TROCHAN TER. Tr. 


to two apophyſes ſituate in th ig . 
8 e, 4 in the upper part of the thigh-bone 


ww largeſt, which is above, is called the great trochanter | 
and the ſmaller, beneath, the leſs trochanter.— See Tab. A. 


244. (Oſteol.) fg. 7. u. 23. 23. fio. 3. lit. t. and lit. u. fie. 7. 
u. 24. See 8 the antics F 2 8 Tg . 7 | 
he word li | 


terall i voller; 
* erally ſignifies rotator, or roller; formed from 
ton was given them by reaſon they receive the tendons of 
moſt of the muſcles of the thigh, ee. which are the ob- 
rators, which move it round. See OB TRA TOR. 


»TRocktscus, in pharmacy, a form of medi- 


Tan be —— in the mouth to diſſolve gradually. 
- che is properly a dry compoſition, the chief ingredients 
"oa after having been brought into a ver fine powder 5 
N — with one ropes liquor, as diſtilled waters, 
pig: » Or mucilages; and reduced into a maſs; which 
You, Im: +; Ne GLVL _ Tre 


LE 4 


„ TPOXANTHP, in anatomy, a name given | 


> bean, rote, J run, I turn round.—T bat appella- | 


rock plants, ſuch as coral is. 


TRO 


is moulded into little cakes, or balls of any form, at pleaſure, 
and dried in the air, far from the fire. n 
There are troches of various kinds, and for various intentions; 
as, purgative, alterative, aperitive, corroborative, &c. troches. 
Latin authors call them pa/tilli, rotulæ, placentule, orbes, and 
orbiculi ; and the Engliſh, frequently, lozenges. See Lo EN GE, 
PasTiL, Cc. Cats der ret EN a "Ip 

The chief troches are thoſe of agaric, liquorice, nutmeg, am- 
ber, rhubarb, capers, myrrh, roſes, camphor, ſquillz, vipers, 
Sc. — Thoſe of coloquintida, are called troches of alhandal, 
from the Arabs, who called coloquintida handal. 


TROCHEE, Txoc haus, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 


a kind, of foot, conſiſting of two ſyllables, the firſt long, the 
latter ſhort :>ſuch are the words vade and muſa. See Foot. 

The trochee is the reverſe of the iambus, and has juſt a con- 
trary effect; the latter being light and ſprightly, and the for- 
mer weak and languid, as all thoſe meaſures are which move 
from a long to a ſhort ſyllable. See IAM BIO. 1 
Some call the trochee, choreus, becauſe proper for ſongs and 


dances, Theſe give the denomination trocheus to the tubra- 
chys. Quint. I. 10. c. 4. 


TROCHILUS; in architeQture, a hollow member; more uſu- 


ally called by modern architects, ſcotia; and by our Engliſh 


workmen, caſement,—See Tab. Archit. fig. 4. See alſo the 
article-ScoTIA. [2 Sf 


TROCHITZ, or TROCHITES, in natural hiſtory, a Kind 


of figured foſſil ſtones, reſembling plants; vulgarly called &.. 
Cuttbert's beads. See Foss11, and STONE. FEST 
They are uſually of an opake, dark colour, break like flint, 
gloſly and ſhining, and are eaſily diſſolved in vinegar.—— 
Their figure is generally cylindrical, ſometimes a little taper- 
ing, the circumference ſmooth, and both the flat ſides covered 
with fine radii drawn from a certain hole in the middle to the 
circumference.—See Tab. Natural Hiſtory, fig. 12. n. 1, 2, 3. 
Two or three or more of theſe trochitæ, joined together, con- 
ſtitute what the naturaliſts call an entrochos. 8 

The trochitz, or ſingle joints, are ſo ſet together, that the 
rays of one enter into furrows in the other, as in the ſutures 
of the ſcull.— They are found in great plenty in the bodies of 
the rocks at Braughton and Stock, two villages in Craven, at 
all depths under ground; alſo in Mendip hills, &c. ſometimes 
only ſprinkled here and there, and ſometimes in large ſtrata 
or beds of all magnitudes, from the ſize of the ſmalleſt pin, 
to two inches about. 5 | Ws TILES 1 
They are generally found ramous or branchy, larger branches 
ariſing from the ſtem, or cylinder, and ſmaller from theſe. 
The branches being deeply inſerted into the ſtem, the tearing 
them off leaves great holes therein. . | 45 
Dr. Liſter has diſcovered a ſort of little fragments among them, 
which he takes to have been the apices of the plants; and an- 
other ſort, which he ſuppoſes to have been the roots.—In ef- 
fe, the trochitæ are generally allowed to be the bodies of 


Mr. Beaumont, in the ar + hical tranſactious, aſſures us, that 
he has found that all the cliffs in ſome mines are made up of 
theſe ſtone-plants, ſome whereof have been converted into lime- 
ſtone rocks, while in their tender growth ; while others be- 
coming ſpar, compoſe bodies of that ſubſtance: and conſidering 
that all the cliffs for a very large circumference in ſome places 
conſiſt wholly of theſe plants, we may ſay, there have been, 
and, in all probability, ſtill are, whole fields or foreſts of theſe 
under-ground, as there are of coral in the red ſea. See Cox AL. 
In the courſes between the cliffs, are found of theſe plants at 
all ſtages and degrees of maturity, growing up in the gritty 
clay, and rooted in the rake-mold ſtones, many of them of 
the form and dimenſions of a tobacco-pipe, ſome yet crude or 


raw clay, others of the conſiſtence of lime-ftone,' others till 


harder, with the evident beginnings of circles and ſutures, 
and others full grown, and become perfect ſpar, which is their 
point of maturity. See SPAR. EITHER 
The pith continues ſtill white and ſoft ; as the whole plant, 
no doubt, was at firſt; and is continually refreſhed by the mi- 
neral ſteams and moiſture which have free acceſs to it through 
five hollow flits or feet in the figured roots, or through the 
maſs of clay uſually lying under the plain roots. | 
Nor can it be denied, but theſe ſtone- plants have true life and 
growth,—In the curioſity of their make, they may vie with 
moſt of the vegetable kingdom, and are ſhaped and formed 
like them, having ſtem, branches, roots, an inward pith, as 
likewiſe joints and runnings in their grit, and ſometimes cells 
to ſupply the place of veins and fibres; why, then, may not 
they be allowed as proper vegetations, as other plants? 


Indeed, it is highly probable, theſe rock-plants are lapides ſui 


eneris, and not parts of animals or plants petrified, as many 
— have -f the figured roots, whereon they 
ſometimes grow, give any ſuſpicion they might have belonged 
to an animal, icular * ſpecies of the ſtella arboreſcens; 
the trunks clearly evince the contrary, and can never be looked 
on as parts of an animal: nor are they reducible to any known 


ſpecies of 3 Mr. Beaumont tells us, that he has by hini 


above 20 different ſpecies of trochites, all of them wonderfully 


Me a lh aer 88 regular; 


: —ͤ— 2 — 


TRO 


regular, and not to be paralleled by any vegetable he knows | 
of in nature: and it is inconceivable how ſo many ſpecies 
diffuſed through many parts of the earth, ſhould come to be 
loſt. See PLANT, PETRIFACTION, CORNU Ammonis, Ic. 
TROCHLEA, TPOXAIA, one of the mechanical powers, 


uſually called a pulley. See PULLEY. 
Hence, the cavity in the bone of the arm or ſhoulder, where- 


into, when the arm is ſtretched forth, the proceſs of the un- 
dermoſt and leſſer of the long bones of the cubitus enters, is 
alſo called trochlea. See CUB IT us, c. 


TROCHLEARES, in anatomity, a name given to the ob- 


lique muſcles of the eye; becauſe ſerving to pull the eye ob- 
liquely upwards or downwards, as if it turned like a pulley. 
See OBL1Quus, and EYE. 
TROCHOID, * Troc Rois, or TRoc HoIDES, in geometry, 
a curve, whoſe geneſis may be thus conceived, —lf a wheel or 
circle be moved with a two-fold motion at the ſame time, the 
one in a right line, and the other circularly about its centre : 
and theſe two motions be equal, i. e. deſcribe two equal lines 
in the ſame time: and if in the radius, which at the beginning 
of the motion, reaches from the centre of the wheel, or the 
firſt point of the line which deſcribes the circumference ; if, 
I ay, in this radius a point be taken any where except in the 


centre, this point will deſcribe a curve, one part whereof will 


be below the line deſcribed by the centre, and the other above 
it.— This line, thus deſcribed by the point taken in the ra- 
dius, is called the trochoid. a 
* The word is formed from the Greek, r. . wheel, and 
288, form. | 
The right line which joins the two extremities of the trochozd, 
and which is either the path the wheel makes, or a line pa- 
rallel to that path, is called the baſis of the trochoid. | 
The axis of the trochoid is the diameter of the wheel, perpen- 
dicular to the baſe in the middle of the motion; or that part 
of the radius between the trochoid and its baſe.— The point 
wherein the axis is cut into two parts by the line deſcribed by 
the centre of the wheel, is called the centre of the trochoid; 
the uppermoſt point of the axis, the vertex of the trochoid; 
and the plane, comprehended between the trochoid and its baſe, 


the trochaidal ſpace, 


The trechoid is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call the - 


chiid; the properties, Ic. whereof, ſee under the article Cy- 
cLorb. 

TROGLODYTES, TROG LOD YH, in the ancient geo- 
graphy, a people of Ethiopia, ſaid to have lived in caves un- 
der-ground. 


* The word is formed of the Greek, 7pwyay, caverna, and ua, 


ſubeo, I enter. | | 
Pomp. Mela ghves a ſtrange account of the Tralaaytes. — He 
ſays, they did not ſo properly ſpeak as ſhriek ; that they lived 
on ſerpents, &c,—Tzetzes calls them chthyophagi, Monta- 
nus takes them to be the ſame with thoſe called in ſcripture 
Ghanamim, Pintianus in Strabo will have the name wrote 
without the J, Trogodite. f 
TROGLODYTES is alſo an appellation given to a ſect of Jewiſh 
idolaters. See SECT. h 
The prophet Ezekiel relates, chap. viii. ver. 8, 9, 10, 6c. that 
God, among other abominations of the Iſraelites which he ſet 
before him, ſhewed him ſeventy old men, who with: their 
cenſers in their hands, adored ſecretly all kinds of animals and 
reptiles painted on the wall. | 
Philaſtrius, on this viſion of the prophet, erects theſe idolaters 
into a ſect of Iſraelites, who, hiding themſelves under-ground 
and in caves, adored all kinds of idols: and the editor of Phi- 
laſtrius calls this ſe Troglodytes, from Tpwyan, a cave, and dum, 


1 penetrate, as believing, on the credit of Philaſtrius, that 
| 


thoſe of this ſect hid themſelves in caves. 

And yet the prophet plainly ſhews, that it was in ſecret parts 

of their houſes, and not in ſubterraneous caverns, that theſe 
70 Iſraelites idolatrized.— The name Troglcdytes, then, is feign- 

ed; fo is the fe, | £6450 ey 
TROTA, or TRoJan games, Judi TROJANI, were games in- 


ſtituted by Aſcanius, fon of Æneas; and which afterwards | 


paſſed to the Romans, and were celebrated in the circus by 
the youth of Rome. See Games, and Circus, 

One of the number who preſided over the ſolemnity, was 
called princeps juventutis; and was always of one of the firſt 
families in Rome, See PRINCE. | 


At firſt, it is ſuppoſed, they only engaged on foot, and on | 
horſeback ; becauſe Virgil, who deſcribes theſe games in the 


Acneid. lib. 5. only ſpeaks of | horſes and cavaliers, without 


any mention of bigæ and quadrigæ, which were not in uſe at 


Rome, till long after Aſcanius.—And: yet Dion, ſpeaking of 
Cæſar's games, ſays, the youth there combated in chariots: 
but it is thought by ſome, that theſe were not the Trojan 
games, but races and combats of a different kind, proper for 
- young, people, of a more advanced age. . n 
TROLLING; among Anglers.— To troll, is to fiſh for pikes 
with a rod, whoſe line runs on a reel. See Pite-Frs ING. 
TRONAGE, * TRONA GIUM; an ancient cuſtom or toll paid 
for the weighing of wool. + 9832010 


* 'The word comes from rena, an old name for a beam to weigh 
withal. Hence, | 


L 
| 


— — 


rl —— 


T RO 


TRONAT OR, an officer of the city of London, whoſe hk 
neſs it was to weigh the wool brought into that City 4 
WFEIGHER. 9 

TRONCONNEE, or TRONCNNE", in heraldry, den 
a croſs or other things cut in pieces and diſmembered : = 
as all the pieces keep up the form of a croſs, though & bo 
ſmall diſtance from one another. See CRogs. who 

TRONE werzht, was the ſame with what we no 
weight, See W. EIGHT. 3 

TROOP, a ſmall body of horſe, or dragoons, uſually abo 
50; commanded by a captain: anſwering to a compan 
foot. See COMPANY, CAPTAIN, SQUADRON, Ge Fo 

Independent TROOP, is a troop that is not imbodied with 

joined with any regiment. See REGIMENT, Guarpn . 

To beat the TrooP, is the ſame with beating the aſſembly 805 
ASSEMBLY. f 

TRoors of the honſbold. See the article HousHoLD, 

T ROPE, Tous, in rhetoric, a word or expreſſion uſed | 
a different ſenſe from what it properly ſignifies. —Or, 3 * 
changed from its proper and natural ſignification to another 
with ſome advantage. See FIGUR RE. ; 
As, when we ſay an aſs, for a flupid perſon; thunders;), of 


fruitleſs undertaking. 
This change of ſenſe is never to be uſed, but where it gives x 
force and dignity, or renders the diſcourſe more ſignificant 
weighty and graceful, Wt. 
It is called trope, Toon Or, from the Greek, ret r, Verto, J turn, 
change, in regard the words are here transferred from the 
things they properly import, to others which they only import 
indircetly ; and that zropes only ſignify the things they are ap- 
plied to, by reaſon of the connexion and relation thoſe things 
have with thoſe others, whoſe proper names they are, 
This change or inverſion is performed various ways; but 
chiefly four; whence ariſe four principal tropes, viz. the me- 
taphora, metonymia, ſynecdoche and ironia z each whereof 
ſee under its proper article, METAPHORA, MegTonymi, 
SYNECDOCHE, Oe. ; 
Some authors confound trope, with figure; but they are very 
different things, —Moft authors, as F. de Colonia, &c, make 
figure, the genus, and trepe, a ſpecies; defining figure to be 
any ornament in diſcourſe, whereby it is raiſed above the com- 
mon language; and ?rope to be that peculiar kind of ornament 
which conſiſts in a change of the ſenſe, &c. 
But Voſſius makes trope and figure to be two collateral and in- 
dependent things; defining trepe to be the change of the ſenſe, 
&c. and figure, to be any ornament, except what becomes ſo 
by ſuch change, &c. See FiGuRE. 
Tis in the zropes, principally, that the richneſs and variety of 
language conſiſts; and yet thoſe ſhould never be uſed but to 
expreſs what could only be repreſented imperfectly, in com- 
mon and proper terms.—Tropes ſhould always be clear; they 
are vicious, if they be obſcure, or too far fetched. The idea 
of the trope ſhould be ſo connected with that of the proper 
name, that they ſhould follow each other; ſo that in exciting 
the one, the other ſhould be awakened of courſe. 
Beſides the four capital tropes above-mentioned, there are le- 
veral inferior ones.—W hen the trope is too bold, it is called an 
| hyperbole ; when continued, it is called an allegory ; when too 
obſcure, an ænigma; when it ſhocks us, or is too remote, 2 
catachreſis. See HYPERBOLE, ALLEGORY, AENIGMA, &. 
Add to theſe, other tropes, as the metalepſis, antonomalia and 
litotes, or extenuation. See METALEps1s, Cc. 
Some alſo refer the fix kinds of ſcoffing or deriſion to the 
tropes ; viz, the ſarcaſm, diaſyrm, charientiſm, aſteiſm, myc- 
teriſm and mimeſis; but without ſufficient reaſon. See SAR- 
CASM, IRoN , tc, | | | 
TROPHY,* Troe um, among the ancients, a pile or heap 
of arms of a vanquiſhed enemy, - raiſed by the conqueror in 
the moſt eminent part of the field of battle. 
*The word is formed from the Latin, /rophaum, or trupæum, which 
Voſlius deduces from the Greek, 7pomy, the fight of an enen). 
The word is alſo uſed for an artificial repreſentation of ſuch 3 
pile in marble, ſtone, or other matter,—Such' were the ir 
phies of Marius, and Sylla in the capitol, Sc. # 
The ancient trophies conſiſt of Greek and Roman arms; and 


as in thoſe inſulated ones near Blenheim, in the Fauxbou's 
S. Antoine, and in the caſtle of Verſailles.—-Some are ene 
baſſo-relieyo, as thoſe of the Trajan column, and the attic © 
the court of the Louvre. WE 
Trophies are likewiſe frequently exhibited on medals of the 
emperors, ſtruck on occaſion of victories ; wherein, bel, 
arms and ſpoils, are frequently ſeen, one or two (captives / 
the ſides of the trophy. Hat . 
Trophies, M. Vaillant obſerves, were, originally, nothing pt 
trunks of trees, which the victor planted on the moſt _ 
part of the conquered province, and hung them with . 
ſpoils of the enemy, to perpetuate the memory of bis de 
ſeat. ; t 290010 et 1 (0077 eee 
Taor ur money, a duty paid annually by the houſekeepers m he 


colours, Cc. for the militia, See MILITIA TROPICAL 


f 


war, for a great captainz to waſh the black-moor White, for 2 


the modern ones of arms of the various nations now in ule; 


ſeveral counties of England towards roviding harneſs, drums 
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ſons & ſyrventes, 
” ich was an emperor, viz. Frederic I, and two kings, viz. 


| "Wat it was in Provence that 
ing, which he afterwards pr 


PK © 


' Har. See YEAR, and SOLAR. We 
TROPICS Nb rer in aſtronomy, two immoveable cir- 


cles of the ſphere, drawn through the ſolſtitial points, parallel 
to the equator. See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. | 
Such as the circles ME and NL, Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 52. 
5 AL point. 
tag fb . two circles parallel to the equa- 
tor, at ſuch diſtance therefrom, as is equal to the ſun's great- 
eſt receſs from the equator towards the poles ; or to the ſun 5 
reate declination 8 or the — of the ecliptic. See 
on, OBLIQUITY, Oc. 66 
of 1 ies, that — through the beginning of can- 
cer E, is called the tropic of cancer. See CANCER. | 
And that through the beginning of- capricorn, the tropic of 
capricorn. See CAPRICORN, | 
They have their name from the Greek, rern, turn, conver- 
an, as being the limits of the ſun's way, or declination to- 
wirds north and ſouth ; ſo that when the ſun is arrived at ei- 
ther of them, he turns the other way. 
Hence, 1, Since the declination of the ecliptic is the arch EA 
or LD; EN will wo diſtance of the zropics; which is 
eſt declination. 
22 the ſun's meridian altitude be obſerved, both 
in the winter and ſummer ſolſtice, and the latter be ſubtract- 
d from the former, the remainder will be the diſtance of the 
arc half whereof is the greateſt declination of the ecliptic. 
See EcLIPTIC, SOLSTICE, Oc. 


Tropics, in geography, are two lefſer circles of the globe, 


drawn parallel to the equator, through the beginnings of can- 
cer and capricorn, See CANCER, and CAPRICORN, 
Theſe tropics are in the planes of the celeſtial tropics, and at 


| the diſtance of 23* 29' from the equator, which is the ſun's 


reateſt declination. See CIRCLE, and GLOBE. 


TROPISTS, or TroP1c1, the name of a ſe&,—St. Athana- ] 


in his letter to Serapion, gives this appellation to the Ma- 

8 155 were alſo called pncumatomachi in the eaſt, and 

tripaſſians in the weſt, See PNEUMATOMACH1, Oc. 

he reaſon of the name tropi/t was, that they explained the 
ſcripture altogether by tropes and figures of ſpeech. See 

ROPE, ALLEGORY, MySTICAL, Sc. 

he Romaniſts alſo give the appellation 1 to thoſe of the 
reformed religion; in regard of their conſtruing the words of 
the euchariſt figuratively, See 'TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


TROPITES, TroriT=x, a ſet, who, according to Phila- 


ſtrius, maintained that the Word was turned or converted 
into fleſh, or into man, See INCARNATION, 

This opinion they founded on that paſſage of St. John, miſ- 
underſtood ; the Word was made fleſh; as if it imported, that 
the Word was converted into fleſh, and not that he was 
cloathed with our fleſh, and our nature. 


TROT, in the manage, one of the natural paces of a horſe, 


performed with two legs in the air, and two on the ground at 
the ſame time, croſs-wiſe, like St. Andrew's croſs ; and con- 
tinuing ſo alternately to raiſe the hind leg of one fide, and the 
fore leg of the other fide at once, leaving the other hind and 
fore leg upon the ground till the former come down. 

In this motion, the nearer the horſe takes his limbs from the 
ground, the opener, the evener, and the ſhorter his trot will 
be. —If he takes up his feet ſlovenly, it is a ſign of ſtumbling 
and lameneſs; if he tread narrow, or crofs, it betokens inter- 
fering or failing; if he tread long, it ſhews over-reaching ; if 
he ſteps uneven, it beſpeaks toil and wearineſs. 


| 


TROUBADOURS, a name anciently, and to this day, given 


the ancient poets of Provence, See PotTRY. 
Some will have the word borrowed from trouver, 10 find, by 
reaſon of their inventions; though others take them to have 


been called trombadours, by reaſon they ſung their poems on 
an inſtrument called a trompe or trump. 


The poeſy of the traubadours conſiſted in ſonnets, paſtorals, . 


ſongs, ſyrventes or ſatyrs, which were much to their taſte; 
and in tenſons, which were love diſputes. | 


Jean de notre Dame, commonly called Noſtradamus, a pro- 


cureur in the parliament of Provence, wrote an ample diſ- 
courſe of theſe. poets, He makes the number ſeventy-fix. 
Paſquier tells us, he had an extract of an ancient boo belong- 
ng to cardinal Bembo, intitled, Los noms daquels qui firent ten- 
which made their number ninety-ſix, among 


Sad I. of England, and a king of Arragon, with a dau- 
Phin, ſeveral counts, Sc. Not that all theſe had compoſed 
intire works in provincial; ſome of them had not brought 
wok any thing beyond epigrams. | 
Wes = Arts applauſe of ſeveral traubadours in the 

apter of the tri 1. ; 
Cad e e 5 e triumph of love. The Italian poets are 
aſquier declares expreſly, that Dante and Petrarch are, in- 


deed, the fountains of Italian i ich 
». 104 try; but fountains which 
have their ſources in the orovint ar 25. 2 


Bouche, in his hiſtory of Provence, relates, that about the 


| 3 of the XIIth century, the troubadour began 20 be e- | 


cemed throughout Europe, and that their credit and poeſy 
= at the higheſt about the middle of the XIVth, He 3 
Petrarch learned the art of rhym- 
actiſed, and taught in Italy. f 


orrowed their beſt pieces from the troubadours. | l 


TRU 


TROVE, in law. See TREASURE trove, 

TROVER, in law, an action which a man hath againſt one 
that, having found any of his goods, refuſeth to deliver them 
upon demand. 

Actions of detinue are frequently turned into actions upon the 
caſe ſur trover and converſion. See DETINUE, and DE- 
POSITE. 


TROUGH of the ſea, is the hollow or cavity made between 


two waves or billows in a rowling ſea, 


Hence, when a ſhip lies down there, they ſay ſhe lies in the 

trough - the ſea. 

TROUSSEQUIN, in the manage, a piece of wood cut 
arch-wiſe, raiſed above the hinder bow of a great ſaddle, and 
ſerving to keep the bolſters firm. L 

TROUT coloured. —A horſe is ſaid to be of this colour when 
he is white, and ſpeckled with ſpots of black, bay, or ſorrel, 
eſpecially about the head and neck. j ; 

TrouT-fiſhing. See Trout-FISHIN G. 

TROY-weight, anciently called trome-weight. See TRONAGE, 
and WEIGHT. | 

Trovy-pound, See the article Poux p. 

TRUCE),* TrtEvuGa, a ſuſpenſion of arms; or a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities between two parties at war. See SUSPENSION, and 
ARMISTICE, | 

* The word, according to Menage, c. comes from the Latin, 
treuga, Which fignifies the ſame ; and which Caſeneve derives 
further from the German, ane or treue, which ſignifies ruft. 

Truces are frequently concluded between princes, in order to 

come to a peace.—Truces of many years ſerve in lieu of trea- 

ties of peace between princes, whoſe differences cannot be fi- 
nally eGuſted See TREATY. 

TRUCE * God, Treuga Dei, is a phraſe famous in the hiſtories 
of the XIth century, when the diſorders and licences of pri- 
vate wars between particular lords and families, obliged the 
biſhops of France to forbid ſuch violences within certain times, 
under canonical pains. 

Thoſe intervals they called treuga Dei, treve de Dieu, q. d. truce 

of God, a phraſe frequent in the councils ſince that time. 

he firſt regulation of this kind was in a ſynod held in the 
dioceſe of Elno in Rouſſillon, anne 1027, where it was en- 
acted, that throughout that county, no perſon ſhould attack 
his enemy from the hour of nones on Saturday, to that of 
prime on Monday, that Sunday might have its proper honour : 
that no body ſhould attack, at any time, a religious prieſt 
walking unarmed, nor any perſon going to church, or return- 
ing from the ſame, or walking with women: that no body 
ſhould attack a church, or any houſe within thirty paces around 
it.— The whole under penalty of excommunication, which, at 
the end of three months, was converted into an anathema. 

TRUCHMAN, Dragoman, or Drozman, in the countries of 
the Levant, an interpreter. See DRAGoMAN. 

TRUCHEK, in a ſhip, a ſquare piece of wood at the top of a 
maſt, to put the flag- ſtaff in.—Sce Tab. Ship. fig. 1. u. 34, 79, 

6, 121, 145. it. 9. - 

TRUCEING;, in commerce, See PERMUTATION, Ex- 
CHANGE, COMMERCE, Ce. 

TRUCES, among gunners, round pieces of wood in form of 
wheels, fixed on the axel-trees of carriages; to move the ord- 
nance at ſea, and ſometimes alſo at land. See CARRIAGE. 

TRUE, ſomething agreeable to the reality of things, or to 
truth. See TRUTH. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the true God, the true religion, true gold, 
Oc. in oppoſition to falſe, or pretended ones. See FALSEH 00D, 
TRUE place of a planet, or ſtar, in aſtronomy, is a point of the 
heavens ſhewn or pointed out by a right line drawn from the 
centre of the earth through the centre of the planet or ſtar. 
See PLACE. See allo PLANET, Cc. 

In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to apparent place, which 

is that found by a right line drawn from rhe obſerver's eye 

through the centre of the planet or ſtar, See APPARENT. 

This point in the heavens is referred to the ecliptic or zodiac, 


itude. 


TRUE altitude, CALTITUDE. 
TRUE anomaly, ANOMALY. 
TRUE horizon, _ | Hor1zon. 
TRUE aſthma, , ASTHMA. 
TRUE 3 | See the articles PROPOSITION, 
TRUE recovery, RECOVERY. _ 
TRUE ribs, . RI BS. 

TRUE ſuture, J SUTURE. 


ſubterraneous vegetable production, not unlike muſhrooms. 
See MusHRooM. 


Latin, tuber or tuberculum. 


and wunder-ground deer*s balls or muſhrooms. 


duration 


| 


by By planets or ſtars circle of longitude. See CIRCLE of 


TRUFFLES, * Tubera terre, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 


* The word is formed from the French, truffe or truffle ;. of the 


The ancient phyſicians, and naturaliſts, rank trufes in the 
number of roots, bulbs, or cloves; and define them to be a 
_ ſpecies of vegetables, without ftalks, leaves, fibres, &c, | Brad- 

ley calls them under- ground edible muſhrooms, or Spaniſh trubbes, 


© "They are produced moſt in dry chapped grounds, and that, as 
Pliny ſays, chiefly after rains and thunder, in autumn.—Their 
4 


2 * N. Ry 
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duration he limits to a year. Their colour is uncertain ; ſome | 
being white, others black, c. Fane 

In Italy, France, &c. they eat them as a great dainty, either 
fried in flices with oil, ſalt and pepper, or boiled over and again 
in their own broth.— The hogs are exceedingly fond of them, 
and are frequently the means of diſcovering the places where 
they are; whence the common people call them ſwine-bread. 
The modern botaniſts rank truffles in the number of plants; 
though they want moſt of the uſual parts thereof, —All we 
know of their growth, is, that they are at firſt no bigger than 
a pea, reddiſh without, and within whitiſh ; and that as they 


ripen, the white parts grow more duſky and black : only there 


are ſtill left a number of white ſtreaks, which all terminate at 
laces where the outer coat is cracked, or open: and which, 
in all probability, are the veſſels that convey the nouriſhment 


into the ak ror ; 

In theſe veſlels is found a whitiſh matter, which, when viewed 
with a microſcope, appears to be a tranſparent parenchyma, 
conſiſting of veſiculæ; in the middle whereof are perceived 
little round black grains, ſeparate from each other, ſuppoſed 
to be the ſecd of the truffles. See SEED. ; 
When the truffles rot in the ground through exceſs of ripe- 
neſs, theſe grains are the only thing that remain of them; and 
theſe are ſuppoſed to produce new truffles, which grow one af- 
ter another, | 

What confirms the opinion of their coming from ſeed, is, that 
there have been truffles lately diſcovered in England, and this 
only in Northamptonſhire, and even only in one place there- 
of, viz. near Ruſhton, a place ſtocked with plants, formerly 
brought from Languedoc; and it is only fince then, that any 
truffles have been there obſerved : whence it is concluded, that 
the ſeed of theſe truffles was brought from France among the 
roots of the other plants. 


Theſe Engliſh truffles were firſt diſcovered by Dr. Hatton.— 


Dr. Tancred Robinſon aſſures us, they are the true French 
truffles, the Italian tartuffi or tartuffole, and the Spaniſh tur- 
mas de tiera, being not noted by Mr. Ray as ever known on 
Engliſh ground : indeed, he adds, that he has ſeen them thrice 
as large at Florence, Rome, &c. 

Thoſe obſerved in England are all included in a ſtudded bark 


or coat, and the inner ſubſtance is of the confiſtence of the 


fleſhy part of a young cheſnut, of a paſte colour, a rank or 
hircine ſmell, and unſavory. | 

By a chymical analyſis, truffles are found to abound in a vo- 
latile alkali ſalt mixed with oil, upon which their ſmell, &c. 
depends. They never riſe out of the ground, but are found 
uſually half a foot beneath the ſurface thereof. 

Dr. Hatton has obſerved ſeveral little fibres iſſuing out of ſome 
truffles, and inſinuating themſelves within the foil, which, in 
all probability, do the office of roots. — The truffles grow to- 
lerably globular, as receiving their nouriſhment all around 
them; they being to be conſidered like ſea plants encompaſſed 
with their food, which they ſuck in through the pores of their 
bark or rind. See CORAL. 

They are tendereſt and beſt in the ſpring, though eaſieſt found 


in autumn; the wet ſwelling them, and the thunder and 


lightening diſpoſing them to ſend forth their ſcent, ſo alluring 
to the ſwine: hence ſome of the ancients called them ceraunia, 
q. d. thunder- /lones. | 

The depth at which the truffles lie, Dr. Robinſon obſerves, is 
no objection to their being of the vegetable tribe ; that being 
a thing common to ſeveral other plants which ſhoot up ſtalks, 
particularly the lathyrus tuberoſus, commonly called chame- 
balanus and terre glans, in Englith peaſe, earth-nuts, the roots 
of our bulbocaſtanum, S . 

The ancients are exceedingly divided as to the uſe of truffles ; 
ſome affirming them to be wholfome food, and others perni- 
cious; Avicenna particularly, who will have them to cauſe 
apoplexies.— For my own part, ſays M. Lemery, I am of o- 
pinion they have both good and evil effects; they reſtore and 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote the ſemen, &c. but when 
uſed too freely, they attenuate and divide the juices immode- 
rately, and by ſome volatile and exalted principles, occaſion 
great fermentations, c. though the pepper and falt they are 


| 3 eaten withal, do doubtleſs contribute greatly to 
thoſe effect 


T 


DT 


$:— Their rich taſte is owing to their not putting 
forth any ſtalk; in effect, their principles being united, and, 
as it were, concentred in a little bulb, muſt yield a richer and 
more delicious ſavour than if the juices were diſperſed by ve- 
getation through the ſeveral parts of a common plant. — Some 
roaſt the truffles under the aſhes; others pulverize and mix 
them in ſauces, 5 
RU G, “ or TR UG-cern, TRuUGA ſrumenti, in our ancient 
cuſtoms, denotes a meaſure of wheat. 
* Tres trug frumenti vel avene faciunt 2 buſhels, inter prabendam 
de Hunderton in eccl:fia Heref, M. 8. de temp. E. z. 
At Lempſter, the vicar has trug- corn allowed him for officia- 
ting at ſome chapels of eaſe, as Stoke and Dockly within that 


run, | 
ULLIZATION, in the ancient architecture, the art of 


laying on ſtrata or layers of mortar, gypſum, or the like, 
with the trowel, in the inſide of vaults, ciclings, Cc. 


TRU 


TRULLUM, a barbarous word, ſignifying dome; chief, 
uſed in the phraſe, council in trulls, See Councir, 7 
This was a council aſſembled in the year 680, againſt th 
Monothelites, in the dome of the palace of Con ſtantino 1e 
called trullum; the name whereof it has retained. It was al 
called the Quiniſextum. See QUINISEXTA, N 
The trullum was properly a hall in the palace of the e 
of Conſtantinople, where they uſually conſulted of 
ſtate, *ﬀ>-T he council held therein was the 6th ccu 
general council, —_— —— : 
*The term is formed from the Latin, ulla, cup; th 
ing ſo called becauſe vaulted. 0" belts, 
TRUMPET,“ a muſical inſtrument, the moſt noble of al 
portable ones of the wind kind, uſed chiefly in war, amons 
the cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice, Le Music. 

* The word is formed from the French, trompete. Menage de. 
rives it from the Greek, coucG-, turbo, a ſhell anciently uſed 
for a trumpet. Du Carge derives it from the corrupt Latin 
trumpa, or the Italian, Homba, or trombetta ; others trom the 
Celtic, trompill, which ſignifies the ſame. 

It is 5 made of braſs, ſometimes of ſilver, iron, tin and 
wood, oſes, we read, made two of ſilver, to be uſed þ 
the prieſts, Numb. x. and Solomon made 200 like thoſe gf 
Moſes, as we are informed by Joſephus, lib. viii. which ſkeys 
abundantly the antiquity of that inſtrument, 
The ancients had various inſtruments of the trumpet kind; 3; 
the tubæ, cornua, and litui. See Horn, c. 
The modern trumpet conſiſts of a mouth-piece, near an inch 
broad, though the bottom be only one third fo much.—The 
pieces which convey the wind are called the branches; the two 
places where it is bent, potences; and the canal between the 
ſecond bend and the extremity, the pavilion; the places where 
the branches take aſunder, or are ſoldered, the Ents ; which 
are five in number, and cover the joints. 
When the ſound of the trumpet is well managed, it is of 3 
great compaſs, —Indeed its extent is not ſtrictly determinable; 
ſince it reaches as high as the ſtrength of the breath can force 
it, —A good breath will carry it beyond four octaves, which 
is the limit of the uſual keys of ſpinets and organs, 
In war, there are eight principal manners of ſounding the 
trumpet : the firſt, called the cavalquet, uſed when an army 
approaches a city, or paſſes through it in a march, —The ſe- 
cond the boute-ſelle, uſed when the army is to decamp or 
march.— The third is when they ſound to horſe, and then to 
the ſtandard.— The fourth is the charge.—The fifth the watch, 
— The fixth is called the double cavalquet.—The ſeventh the 
chamade.—And the eighth the retreat. Beſides various flous 
riſhes, voluntaries, &c, uſed in rejoicings. 
There are alſo people who blow the trumpet ſo ſoftly, and 
draw ſo delicate a ſound from it, that it is not only uſed in 
church muſic, but even in chamber muſic : and it is on this 
account that in the Italian and German muſic we frequently 
find parts intitled, tromba prima, or I-, firſt trumpet, tromba 
It, all, III., ter za, ſecond, third trumpet, &c. as being 
intended to be played with trumpets. | 
There are two notable defects in the trumpet, obſerved by 
Mr. Roberts in the philoſophical tranſa&ions;—The firſt is, 
that it will only perform certain notes within its compals, 
commonly called trumpet notes: the ſecond, that four of the 
notes it does perform, are not in exact tune, See Nor E.— 
The fame defects are found in the trumpet marine; and the 
reaſon is the ſame in both. See TRUMPET MARINE. 
TRUMPET MARINE, is a muſical inſtrument conſiſting of 
three tables, which forms its triangular body.—lt has a ver) 
long neck with one ſingle ſtring, very thick, mounted on 2 
bridge, which is firm on one ſide, but tremulous on the other. 
It is ſtruck by a bow with one hand, and with the other 
the ſtring is preſſed or ſtopped on the neck by the thumb. 
It is the trembling of the bridge, when ſtruck, that makes it 
imitate the ſound of a trumpet ; which it does to that pericc- 
tion, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other. —And this is what has given it the denomination of 
83 marine, though, in propriety, it be a kind of mono- 
r f | 
The trumpet marine has the ſame defects with the trumpet, W. 
that it performs none but trumpet notes, and ſome of thoſe e- 
ther too flat or toe thatp:—Tho reaſon, Mr. Fr. Roberts 4c, 
counts for, only premiſing that common obſervation of tue 
uniſon ſtrings, that if one, be ſtruck, the other will moe; 
the impulſes made on the air by one ſtring, ſetting another n 
motion, which lies in a diſpoſition to have its vibrations ſyn- 
chronous to them: to which it may be added, that a ſtring 
will move, not only at the ſtriking of an uniſon, but allo at 
that of an 8th or 12th, there being no contrariety in the mo- 
tions to hinder each other. See Un1s0N, and CHORD: 
Now in the trumpet marine you do not ſtop cloſe, as in 
inſtruments, but touch the ſtring gently with your * 
whereby there is a mutual concurrence of the upper and lo 


mperorg 
matters of 
menical or 


part of the ſtring to produce the ſound, Hence it is concluded, 


that the trumpet marine yields no muſical ſound, but * 0 
ſtop makes the upper part of the ſtring an aliquot part by i. 
' remainder, and conſequently of the whole; otherwiſe Fund 


brations of the will ſtop one another, and make 3 


. 


DY — 
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| ir motion, altogether confuſed, Now theſe ali- 

— ſhews, are the very ſtops which produce the 

—_— ;s an inft hich imitates the 
| MPET, is an inſtrument Wnic a 

r 3 and which reſembles it in every thing, 
excepting that it is longer, and conſiſts of more branches.— 
Tis ordinarily called ſackbut. See 2 Ha, 1 

Speaking TRUMPET, is a tube from ſix to fifteen foot long, 

4 ade of tin, perfectly ſtrait, and with a very large aperture ; 
the mouth-piece being big enough to receive both lips. 
The mouth being applied hereto, 1t carries the voice to a very 
eat diſtance, ſo as it may be heard diſtinctly a mile ; whence 
its uſe at ſea. : * 
, ; f this trumpet is held to be modern; and is 
44 — aſcribed to Sir — Morland, who called it the 
pores fentorophonica. —But Ath. Kircher ſeems to have a better 
title to the invention; for it is certain he had ſuch an inſtru- 
ment before ever Sir 8. Morland thought of his. 
Kircher, in his phonurg. ſays, that the tromba publiſhed laſt 
ear in England, he invented 24 years before, and publiſhed 
? his muſurgia : he adds, that Jac. Albanus Ghibbiſius and 
Fr Eſchinardus, aſcribe it to him; and that G. Schottus teſ- 
tifies of bim, that he had ſuch an inſtrument in his chamber 
in the Roman college, with which he could call to, and re- 
rs from the porter. | 
Indeed, ——— how famed Alexander the great's tube 
was, wherewith he uſed to ſpeak to his army, and which 
might be heard diſtinctly 100 ſtadia or furlongs, it is ſome- 
what ſtrange the moderns ſhould pretend to the invention; 
the ſtentorophonic horn of Alexander, whereof there is a fi- 
gure preſerved in the Vatican, being almoſt the ſame with 
that now in uſe. See STEN TORO HONIC, 

Liſtening, or Hearing TRUMPET), is an inſtrument invented by 
Joſeph Landini, to aſſiſt the ear in hearing of perſons who 
ſpeak at a great diſtance, without the aſſiſtance of any ſpeak- 

ing trumpet, See HEARING, and EAR. | 

TRUMPETER, in anatomy. See Buccix A TOR, 

TRUNCATED ® pyramid, or cone, is one whoſe top or ver- 

tex is cut off by a plane parallel to its baſe, See PYRAamip, 
and CoN E. „ | 
* The word is formed of the Latin, truncare, to cut off a part 
from the whole; whence alſo truncus, trunchion, &c. In he- 
raldry they ſay trunked. See TRUNKED. 
A truncated cone, or the fruſtum of that body, is ſometimes 
alſo called a curty- cane. See FRUSTUM, See alſo Gavse- 
ING, . 
TRUNCATED roof, See the article ROOF. 


TRUNCHEON, of the French troncam, ind the Latin trun- 


cus; a battoon; or a kind of ſhort ſtaff uſed by kings, gene- 
rals, and great officers; as a mark of their command. See 
BATTOON, | 


Columns in TRUNCHEONS. See the article CoLumN:; 


TRUNDLE, is a kind of carriage with low wheels, whereon | 


to draw heavy cumberſome burdens, 


 TRuNDLE bot, is an iron ſhot about 17 inches long, ſharp- 


pointed at both ends, with a round bowl of lead caft upon it, 
about a hand breadth from each end. See SHOT. 
TRUNK, Txrvxcus, the ſtem, or body of a tree; or that 
part between the ground and the place where it divides into 
branches. See STEM, BRANCH, and TREE. 


In lopping of trees, nothing is left but the trunk. See PRUN- 


ING, SHROWDING, Q. ; 5 
TRUNK is alſo uſed for the ſtump, or that part left over the 


root in felling.—Large trees when felled, ſhoot out from the! 


trunk, and make a copſe or under wood. N 


'Tis by means of the trunks left. rotting in the ground, that 


the waſtes in foreſts are diſcovered, 

TRUNK, in anatomy is uſed for the buſto of the human body, 
excluſive of the head and limbs, See BusTo. ' 

Trunk, truncus, is alſo uſed for the main body of an artery, 
or vein 3 in contra- diſtinction to the branches and ramifica- 
tions thereof, See VEIN, and ARTERY, _ | 
The word is particularly applied to certain parts of the aorta 


and cava.— See Tab. Anat, ( Anpeiol,) f. 5. lit. a. See alſo 
AORTA, and Cava. (Arx ) fe F f 


TRUNK, in architecture, is uſed for the fuſt, or ſhaft of a co- | 
lumn.— Alſo, for that part of the pedeſtal between the baſe and 


the cornice, otherwiſe called the dye.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 

lit. y. See alſo SHAFT, CoLUMN, PEDESTAL, DYE, &c. 
TRU NE, is alſo popularly uſed for the ſnout of an elephant: by 
neat called the proboſcis thereof. See PRoBoscCis. 


RUNK roots, of a plant, are little roots which grow out of the 
trunks of plants. See Roor, | 


heſe are of two-kinds, 1, Such as vegetate by a direct de- 


ſcent, the place of their eruption being ſometimes all alon 

the ir wnk, as in mints, &c. and ſometimes only in the utmo 

point, as in brambles. cn N 

2. Such as neither aſcend nor deſcend, but ſhoot forth at 

* to the trunk ; which therefore, though as to their 
ey ar ) thei | I 

between - trunk rip rn} od 5 12 r 


* 
* 
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TRUNKED, among heralds, is applied to trees cut off at 


each end, which are ſaid to be tranked, or truncated. See 
TRUNcAT EB. 


TRUNNIONS or TruNnions, of a piece of ordnance, thoſe 


knobs or bunches of the gun's metal, which bear her up on the 
cheeks of the carriage. See Gun, Cannon, ORDINANCE; 


CARRLIAGE, Ee. | 
TRUNNION ring, is the ring about a cannon, next before the 


trunnions, See ORDINANCE, 


TRUSS, TR uss, a bundle or certain quantity of hay, ſtraw, 


Ee. 


A truſs of hay is to contain fifty- ſix pounds, or half an hun- 
dred weight; thirty-ſix truſſes make a load. In June and 


Auguſt the truſs is to weigh ſixty pounds, on forfeiture of 
18 s. per truſs, 


A truſs of forrage, is as much as a trooper can carry on his 


horſe's crupper. 


Txuss, of flowers, is uſed by floriſts to ſignify many flowers 


growing together on the head of a ſtalk; as in the cowllip, 
auricula, Cc. 


Tauss is alſo uſed for a ſort of bandage or ligature, made of 


ſteel or the like matter, wherewith to keep up the parts in 
thoſe who have hernias or ruptures, See HERN TIA, &c, 


TRUSSES, in a ſhip, are ropes made faſt to the parrels of a 


yard; either to bind the yard to the maſt, when the ſhip rolls, 
or to hale down the yards in a ſtorm, Cc. 


TRUSSING, in falconry, is an hawk's raiſing any fowl or 


prey aloft, ſoaring up, and then deſcending with it to the 
ground. See Hawk, and FALCON R. 


TRUST. See the article CesTv1 qui truſt, 
TRUSTEE, one who has an eſtate, or money put or truſted 


in his hands for the uſe of another. See Fi? 1 commiſſum. 


TRUSTRA. See the article Tr1sTRA. 
TRUTH, veritas, a term uſed in oppoſition to falſhoed ; and 


applied to propoſitions which anſwer or accord to the nature 
and reality of the thing whereof ſomething is affirmed or de- 
nied. See PROPOSITION, Ec. 

Thus, when we fay that 4 is the fourth part of twice 8; that 
propoſition is true, becauſe agreeable to the nature of thoſe 
numbers. See FALSHOOD. 

Truth, according to Mr. Lock, conſiſts in the joining or ſe- 
parating of figns as the things ſignified by them do agree or 
diſagree one with another. Now the joining or ſeparating of 
ſigns, is what we call making of propoſitions.— Truth then, 
properly, belongs only to propoſitions, whereof there are twa 
ſorts, mental and verbal; as there are two ſorts of ſigns com- 


monly made uſe of, viz. ideas and words. See IDEA, and 
WorD,. | 


Mental propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the ideas in our under- 


ſtanding are 7 together, or ſeparated by the mind perceiving 
or judging of their agreement or diſagreement. 

Verbal propoſitions, are words put together, or ſeparated, in 
affirmative or negative ſentences :—S0 that propoſition conſiſts 
in joining or ſeparating of ſigns; and truth conſiſts in putting 
together or ſeparating thoſe ſigns, according as the things they 
ſtand for agree or diſagree. 

Truth, therefore, as well as knowledge, may come under the 
diſtinction of verbal and real; that being only verbal truth, 
where terms are joined according to the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of the ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whether 
our ideas are ſuch as really have, or are capable of having any 
exiſtence in nature. —But it is then they contain real truth, 
when theſe ſigns are joined as our ideas agree; and when our 
ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an exiſtence 
in nature; which in ſubſtances we cannot know, but by 


knowing that ſuch have exiſted, See SUBSTANCE. 


Truth is the marking down in words the agreement or diſa- 
greement of ideas, as it is.— Falſhood is the marking down in 
words the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, otherwiſe than 
it is: and ſo far as theſe ideas, thus marked by ſounds, agree 
to their archetypes, ſo far only is the truth real. i 
The knowledge of this truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas 
the words ſtand for, and the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of thoſe ideas, according as it is marked by thoſe 
words, See PROBABILITY, EVIDENCE, &c, , 

Beſides truth taken in the ftri ſenſe before-mentioned, which 
is alſo called logical truth, there are other forts of truths ; as, 


Moral TRur R, which conſiſts in ſpeaking things according to 


the perſuaſion of our own minds; called alſo veracity. 


Metaphyſical, or tranſcendental TRUTH, which is nothing but 


the real exiſtence of things conformable to the ideas which we 
have annexed to their names, See KNOWLEDGE, See alſo 
ERROR, Cc. | | | 

In which ſenſe a clock may be ſaid to be true, when it anſwers 
the idea or intention of, the perſon who made it. 

Others will have metaphyſical truth to conſiſt in the agree- 
ment of a thing with the idea thereof in the divine under- 
ſtandin f | 


TRUT NA hermetis, is uſed among aſtrologers, for an artifi- | 


cial method of examining and rectifying a nativity, by means 
of the time of conception. See HoRosCoOPE, | 
ran 
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TRUTINATION, * the act of weighing or ballancing a thing, 
See WEIGHT, and BALANCE. 
* The word is formed from the Latin trutina, a pair of. ſcales. 
TRYAL. See the article RIAL. ps 2 
To TRY, in the ſea language.—A ſhip is ſaid to try, or lie a-try, 
when ſhe has no fails abroad but her main-ſail, or miſſen-ſail. 
TRYPHERA, * Tepe, in pharmacy, a denomination given 
to divers medicines eſpecially of the opiate kind. — The great 
tryphera is compoſed of opium, cinnamon, cloves, and ſeve- 
ral other ingredients: it is uſed to fortify the ſtomach, to ſtop 
fluxes, and for ſome diſeaſes of the womb. 
The word is formed from the Greek, rg»Hepog, delicate, on 


account of their gentle and pleaſant operation, or according to 


others, becauſe they make thoſe who uſe them reſt. 
The Saracenic tryphera, and Perſian tryphera, thus called, be- 
cauſe firſt introduced, the one by the Saracens, and the other 
by the Perſians, are both of them gentle purgatives. | 
TSCHIRNHAUSIANA quadratrix. See QUADRATRIX 
7, Nl pe 
TUB is uſed as a kind of meaſure, to denote the quantity of di- 


vers things. —A tub of tea, is a quantity of about 60 pounds. 


A tub of camphire, is a quantity from 56 to 80 pounds, 
TUBE, Tugus, pipe, conduit, or canal; a cylinder, hollow 
within- ſide, either of lead, iron, wood, glaſs or other matter, 


for the air or ſome other fluid to have a free paſſage, or con- | 


veyance through. 
The term is chiefly applied to thoſe uſed in phyſics, aftrono- 


my, anatomy, Sc. On other ordinary occaſions, we more 


uſually ſay pipe. See PIPE. 
In the memoirs of the French academy of ſciences, M. Va- 
rigon gives us a treatiſe on the proportions neceſſary for the 
diameters of tubes, to give preciſely any determinate quantities 
of water,—The reſult of his piece turns upon theſe two ana- 
logics; that the diminutions of the velocity of water, occa- 
ſioned by its friction againſt the ſides of tubes, are as the dia- 
meters; the tubes being ſuppoſed equally long: and the quan- 
tities of water iſſuing out at the tubes, are as the ſquare roots 


of their dia meters, deducting out of them the quantity each is 


diminiſhed. See Frvip, FouxnTatn, FRICTION, Cc. 
For the tubes of barometers and thermometers; fee BaRoM E- 
TER, and THERMOMETER.—For the aſcent of liquors in 
capillary tubes; fee ASCENT, and CAPILLARY. 

Alimentary TUBE. See DucT. 

Fallepizn TUBE, See the article FALLOPIAN, 

Stentorophonic TUBE, See STEN TOROPHONIC, 

Torricellian TuBE. See TORRICELLIAN tube. 

Tusk, in aſtronomy, is ſometimes uſed for teleſcope ; but more 
properly for that part thereof into which the lens's are fitted, 
and by which they are directed and uſed. See TELESCOPE. 
'The goodneſs of the tube, being of great importance to that 
of the teleſcope : we ſhall here add its ſtructure. * 


| The Conſtruttim of a Dratw- Tun E for a teleſcope. —The chief 


points to be regarded here, are, that the tube be not trouble- 
ſome by its weight, nor liable to warp and diſturb the poſition 
of the glaſſes: ſo that any kind of tube will not ſerve in every 
caſe : but | 

1. If the tube be ſmall, *tis beſt made of thin braſs plates co- 
vered with tin, and formed into pipes or draws, to ſlide with- 
in one another, i 

2. For long tubes, iron would be too heavy; for which rea- 
ſon ſome chuſe to make them of paper, thus: A wooden cy- 
linder is turned, of the length of the paper to be uſed ; and 
of a diameter equal to that of the ſmalleſt draw. Abour this 
cylinder is rolled paper, till it be of a ſufficient thickneſs: 


when one pipe is dry, provide others after the ſame manner; 


Kill making the laſt ſerve for a mould for the next, till you 
have enough for the length of the tube defired. Laſtly, to the 
extremes of the draws are to be glewed wooden ferrils, tha 
thev may be drawn. forth the better. | 
3. Since paper draws are apt to ſwell with moiſt weather, fo 
as to ſpoil their ſliding; and in dry weather to ſhrink, which 
renders them looſe and tottering: in both which caſes, the ſi- 
tuation of the lens's is eaſily diſturbed ; the beſt method of 
making tubes, is as follows: glue parchment round a wooden 
cylinder, and let the parchment be coloured black, to prevent 
the reflected rays making any confuſion, Provide very thin 
ſlits of beech, and bending them into a cylinder, glue them 
carefully to the parchment : cover this wooden caſe with white 
parchment, and about its outer extreme make a little ring or 
ferril: after the ſame manner make another draw over the for- 
mer; and then another, till you have enough far the length 
of the tube, | | 
To the inner extremes of each draw, fit a wooden ferril, that 
the ſpurious rays ſtriking againſt the ſides, may be intercepted 
and loft, In thoſe places where the lens's are to be put, it will 
be proper to furniſh the ferrils with female ſcrews. Provide a 
wooden cover to defend the object-glaſs from the duſt, and 


putting the eye-glaſs in its wooden ferril, faſten it by the ſcrew | 


to the tube. Laſtly, provide a little wooden tube of a length 
equal to the diſtance the eye-glaſs is to be from the eye, and 
fit it to the other extreme of the tube. | 

T UBER, or TuBERCEE, in botany, a kind of round turgid 


The plants which produce ſuch roots, are hence de 


nomi 
tuberoſe or tuberous plants. See TUBEROVs, 1 


T UBER or TUBEROSITY, in medicine, is uſed for a knob or 


tumor growing, naturally on any part; in oppoliti 
mors which ariſe accidentally; E from a diſeaſe, . 
MOR, 
The ſame term is alſo uſed for a knot in a tree, See Kygr 
TUBERA Terre, See the article TBUFFLEs., 
TUBERCULES, TusBtRCLEs, little tumors which ſu 
rate and diſcharge pus; often found in the lungs. Quinc ; 
LuNnGs, and PHTHis1s, See alſo PRYM A. ; 
TUBEROUS, or TUBEROSsE, an epithet given to ſuch roots 
as are round, and conſiſt of an uniform fleſhy ſubſtance; ha. 
ving neither ſkin, nor ſhell. -See TuBER, and Roo r. 
Such are the roots of ſaffron, paiony, Cc. See BurzB. 
TUBILUSTRIUM, “ in antiquity, a feaſt or ceremony in 
uſe among the Romans.— This denomination was given to the 
day whereon they purified their ſacred trumpets ; as alſo to the 
ceremony of purifying them.—It was held on the fifth and 
laſt day of the feaſt of Minerva called guinquatrus, or quiz 
guatria, which was performed twice a year. 
The word is compounded of tubus, trumpet, and luſtro, J purif, 
TUBULI la#tferi, in anatomy, is a name uſed by ſome wi. 
ters, for thoſe ſmall tubes through which the milk flows ty 
nipples of the mammæ or breaſts, See MI Lk, and BRRA5T 
TuBuL1 vermiculares, a name ſometimes uſed by natural 
or certain ſmall winding cavities on the outſides of ſhells, Ser 
HELL. 
TUESDAY. See the article Hox s Day. 
TUFT, a term uſed by ſome authors for the buſhy part of trees; 
or that part ſet with branches, leaves, &c. See Braxcy, 
Paralleliſm of the Tur rs of trees, —All trees are obſerved na. 
turally to affect to have their 1/18 parallel to the ſpot of 
ground they ſhadow ; an account of which phenomenon, Ge 
under the article PARALLELISM, 
TUILERIE,® or TYLER, a tyle-work; a large building 
with a drying-place, covered a-top, but furniſhed with aper- 
tures, on all ſides, through which the wind having admittance, 
dries the tyles, bricks, &c. in the ſhade, which the ſun would 
| crack, before they be put in the kiln. See BRIC E, and Tyzs, 
| The word is pure French, formed from twile, tyle. | 
Ihe garden of the Louvre is called the Tuileries, as being a 
place where tyles were anciently made, &c.—But the term 
Tuileries does not only include the garden ; but alſo a magni- 
ficent palace, whoſe front takes up the whole length of the 
garden: and hence it is, that they ſay, the king lodges in the 
Tuileries ; the king has quitted the Tuileries for a few days, to 
reſide in the Louvre. 
The palace of the Tuileries is joined to the Louvre by a large 
gallery, which runs along the banks of the river Seine, and 
has its proſpects thereon. 
The Tuileries was begun in 1564, by Catherine de Medicis, 
wife of Henry II. in the time of her regency; finiſhed by 
Henry IV. and magnificently adorned by Louis XIV.—The 
rden of the Tuileries was much improved by Louis XIII. 
TUMBLER, a ſort of dog, called in Latin, vertagus, from 
his quality of tumbling and winding his body about, before be 
attacks and faſtens on the prey. 
Theſe dogs are often leſs than hounds ; being lanker, leaner, 
and ſomewhat pricked-eared ; and by the form of their bo- 
dies, might be called mungrel grey-hounds, if they were 2 
little bigger. 
TUMBREL, TumBRELLUM, an engine of puniſhment, 
which ought to be in every liberty, that has a view of frank- 
pledge, for the correction and cooling of ſcolds and unquitt 
women. See CUCKING-/toel, | | 
TUMEFACTION, the act of ſwelling, or riſing into a tu- 
mor. See TUMoR. 
Inflammations and tumefa@ions of the teſtes, frequently happen 
in the gonorrhea ; either from the weakneſs of the ve 
violent motion, unſeaſonable uſe of aſtringents, a neg] 
purging, or the like. Sec GONORRH ZA, . 
TUMOR or Tumov, in medicine, c. a preternatural fi- 
ſing or eminence on any part of the body. 5: 3%, 
Tumor is defined by the phyſicians, a ſolution of continuity; 
ariſing from ſome humor collected in a certain part of the 
dy, which disjoins the continuous parts, inſinuates itſelf be- 
tween them, and deſtroys their proper form. 
This has given occaſion to the Arabs to define a tumor to be an 
indiſpoſition, compoſed of three kinds of diſeaſes, viz an 1 


95 all which they compriſe under the name apſibem, from 

the Greek, aToguyua. See APOSTHUME, | BY 

Tumors may proceed from various cauſes, -The maſs of bl 
throwing off or diſcharging itſelf of any particular humor * 
ſometimes happens in the criſis of a fever, pleuriſy, empyeme 
bubo, c. will give riſe hereto.— And according to the 2 


ture of the humor ſo diſcharged, whether ſanguinious, water) 
bilious, &c, the tumor is different. Ae 3 
Other tumors there are, occaſioned by flatulency, as the ol 
pany, after the ſame manner as bydropical ms are - 
ſioned by a collection of the lympha, or forum, 

— | | 


root, in form of a knob or turnip. See Root. 
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. e. an obſtruction of the paſſage of ſome fluid, occaſioning 


with, into phl:gmons, which come from the blood. See 


When a tumor haſtens to ſuppuration, a conſiderable degree of 
heat, pain and pulſation is felt in the part; and if the tumor 


between the, fingers, the matter may be felt to quaſh from 


under ſome membrane, which it dilates more or leſs in pro- 
and from which it cannot eſcape; at | 


art, Ruptures of the inteſtines, or their ſtarting from their 

Jaces, will likewiſe cauſe a tumor. See mY 5. RE, 11 
External injuries are another general cauſe o EN u 

cc..tufion, or a violent ſtricture of any part, a wound, frac- 
: diflocation, &c. will make it ſwell, or riſe above its na- 
ek level. And the ſame thing ma likewiſe happen from 
the bites of venomous creatures, Se. Wound, ULCER, 
ConTUSION, Se. 


7 humoral tumors, or thoſe 
rr. properly ſo called, 7. e. hu , b 
1 5 as.” 4 fluid matter, ariſe either from a ſtagnation, 


a flow congeſtion, or from the tranſlation or fluxion of an 
humor ſrom ſome other part; or from the generation of ſome 
new humor. See HUMOUR. ; 

Tumors of the firſt kind are very numerous, and are uſually 
divided, with regard to the particular humors they are filled 


on, and BLoop.—Eryfipelas's, which are filled 
wh bite. See ExYSIPELAS, and BiLE.,—Oecdema's, filled 
with pituita. See OEDEMA, and PITUIT A.—And ſcirrhus's, 
with melancholy. See ScIRRHUs.—To which may be added, 
fatulencies, filled with wind. See FLATus, &c, 
Ot the ſecond kind, are critical tumors. See CRITICAL— 
And of the third kind, are cancers, ganglions, and all tumors 
ontained in a cyſtis or bag. See CANCER, GAaNnGL1oNn, 


Nn alſo frequently acquire peculiar denominations from the 
part affected; as, ophthalmia, if in the eye; parotis, about 
the ears; paronychia, in the fingers, &c. See OrHTHAL- 
With reſo to the cure, all tumors are diviſible into ſimple, 
and compound, i. e. into ſuch as are of a kindly nature, and 
go off, or are cured in a reaſonable time, by the uſe of com- 
mon means, without the appearance of any violent or dan- 
gerous ſymptoms; and ſuch as are more malignant, or prove 
dichcult of cure, and are attended with bad ſymptoms, and 
affect the adjacent parts, or the whole body.— When a tumor. 
is formed by fluxion, a ſudden pain, heat, tenfion and pulſa- 


tion are felt in the part, and manifeſt ſigns of a fever ap- 


r. 

* formed by congeſtion, the ſwelling riſes lowly, and 
the pain and other ſymptoms come on gradually, and prove 
leſs violent; unleſs it happen in the joints, and other of the 
more ſenſible parts, 

All tumors, except thoſe from ruptures, terminate or are re- 
moved, either by diſcuſſion, ſuppuration, putrefaction, in- 
duration, or tranſlation. See DIiSCUTIENT, SUPPURA- 
TIVE, &c, 

When a tumor is diſcuſſed, the part that was affected, appears 
relaxed, or reduced to its natural ſize and figure, and is free 
from pain and hardneſs. See Discussion. 


be large, or lie deep, a fever generally comes on: when the 
matter 1s formed, theſe ſymptoms commonly decreaſe, and 
ſometimes totally vaniſh. And now, if the ſituation of the 


parts permits it, the tumr appears drawn to a point, or be- 


comes conical in the middle, or moſt depending part, where 
the matter collected commonly proves white.—At this time 
likewite the tumor appears to be more contracted, and the ſkin 
of the part more ſhrivelled or flaccid than before : and now, 
upon preſſure, if the tumor be ſuperficial, or by vines Fa 

de 


to ſide, See SUPPURATION, 


luppurate, faſter than tumors in the joints, glands, &c. 


hen a 7umer is reſolved by induration, the ſwelling of the 
part and the pain decreaſe as the hardneſs comes on. When | 
putrefaction or mortification, the part grows | 
ſenſeleſs, and turns black and fœtid. See Mor TIF1CATI1On. | 
goes off by repulſion, or a return of the | 
, od, it diſappears at once; upon which a | 
ever, or ſome other acute diſeaſe preſently enſues. See Re- | 


it terminates in 


But when a tumor 
matter into the blo 


PELLENT, 
indy tumors, M. Littre deſcribes. as formed of air, incloſed 


portion to the quantit 
eaſt not for an 0s 
The difficult 


collected here.—M. 
of windy tumors, is t 
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intimately mixed 
to be ſo while th 
but if they be coll 
their motion and 
and diſengages 


he gathering of juices in ſome neighbour- 
here is an obſtrution. Tbe air, which 
with all the juices of the body, continues 
ey are in their natural fluidity and motion; 
ected in any part, and by conſequence have 
nd fluidity: diminiſhed, the air gets its liberty, 
2 itſelf from them. Now the membranes of the 
ae ein the liquor is collected, becoming dilated by this 
2 8 and their pores enlarged, the diſe ged air eſcapes 
2 15 them, but the juice is left behind, as being too much 

ned by its ſtay. there: it therefore runs under ſome other 


y is, to Conceive. how the air ſhould come to de 
Littre thinks that the moſt ordinary cauſe | 


neighbouring membrane which it rai 
ch it | | 
YMPANITES, „Which it —— ſwells and extends. 
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TUN, * or Ton, originally ſignifies a large veſſel or caſk, of 


an oblong form, biggeſt in the middle, and diminiſhing to- 
wards its two ends, girt about with hoops, and uſed to put up 
ſeveral kinds of merchandizes in, for their better carriage; 
as brandy, oil, ſugar, ſkins, hats, Qc. 

Some derive the word from autumnis, in regard it is then tuns 
are moſt needed: Du Cange deduces it from tunna or tonag, 
words uſed in the baſe Latin for the ſame thing 3 whence alſo 
tunnare, to tun. 

The term is alſo uſed for certain veſſels of extraordinary big- 
neſs, ſerving to keep wine in for ſeveral years. In Germany 
there are many ſcarce ever emptied : the Heidelberg tun is fa- 
mous, 


The tun, we frequently call a hogſhead, See HoGsnt an. 


Tun, or Toy, is alſo a certain meaſure for liquids; as wine, 


oil, c. See MEASURE. 
The Engliſh tun contains two pipes, or four hogſheads, or 
252 gallons. See HoGSHEAD, GALLON, Pipe, Sc. 

he tun of Amſterdam contains 6 aems or awms; the aem 4 


_ ankers, the anker 2 ſtekans, the ſtekan 16 mingles; 12 ſte- 


kans are equal to an Engliſh barrel, or 63 gallons. 
The tun of Bourdeaux and Bayonne contains four barrels, e- 


qual to three Paris muids. At Orleans and Berry it is about 


two Paris muids, See Mu1D. 
The tun of Malaga, Alicant, Sevil, &c, is two bottas, equal 


to about 36 or 37 ſtekans. — The tun of Liſbon is two Portu- 
gueſe bottas, equal to 25 ſtekans. 


Ton is alſo a certain weight, whereby the burthen of ſhips, &c. 


are eſtimated. See WRIOHTr, &c. 

The ſca tun is computed to weigh two thouſand pounds, or 
twenty quintals or hundreds weight (amounting to 2440 
pounds avoirdupois) fo that when we ſay a veſlel carries two 
hundred tuns, we mean it is able to carry two hundred times 
the weight of two thouſand pounds, i. e. four hundred thou- 
ſand pounds: it being found by a curious obſervation, that the 
ſea water, whoſe room the veſſel fills when full loaden, weighs 
ſo much. 

To find the burthen and capacity of a ſhip, they meaſure the 
hold, or place where ſhe is loaden ; allowing 42 cubic feet ta 
the ſea tun. See BURDEN, and HoLD. | 

The price of freight, or carriage of merchandizes, is ordina- 
rily ſettled on the foot of the ſea tun: 2 though the fun 
is twenty hundred weight, there is ſome difference made there- 
in, either on account of the weiglit or cumberſomneſs, or bulk 
of the commodities, the ſpace they take up, or the like. See 
FREIGHT, 

Accordingly, at Bourdeaux four barrels of wine are held a tun, 
five barrels of brandy are eſtimated two tuns, three of ſyrup 
are one tun, four barrels of prunes one tun, two dozen of wal- 
nut- tree tables one tun, a dozen of planks one tun; twenty 
buſhels of cheſnuts are accounted one tun, and the like of 
wheat, or other grain; ten bales of cork, five bales of fea- 
thers, and eight of paper, make each one tun. 

A tun or load of timber is 40 ſolid feet, if the timber be 
round: if it be hewed, or ſquare, 50. See TIM BER. 


Tun, Tox, in the end of words, or names of places, ſignifies 


a town, village, or dwelling-place.—From the Saxon, tun, 
ſepes, vallum, villa, vicus, oppidum ; and this from von or dun, 
a hill, where they formerly built towns. See Tow x. 


TUN-GREVE, a term anciently uſed for a reeve or bailiff, 


gui in villis, & que dicimus maneriis, domini perfonam ſuſtimet, 
ejuſque vice omnia diſpanit & maderatur. Spelman, See BA1- 
LIF, REVE, GRE VE, &c. 


. TUNE, or ToN E, in muſic, is that property of ſounds where- 
Tumors in the fleſhy parts of the body, tend to their ſtate, or 


by they come under the relation of acute and grave to one 
another. See GRA ITX, Cc. Sce alſo ToNE. | 
Though gravity and acuteneſs be mere terms of relation, yet 
the ground of the relation, the tune of the ſound, is ſome- 


thing abſolute; every ſound having its own proper tune, which 


muſt be under ſome determinate meaſure in the nature of the 
thing, | , | -) 

The only difference then between one tune and another is in 
degrees, which are naturally infinite, i. e. we conceive there 


is ſomething poſitive in the cauſe of ſound, which is capable 


of leſs and more, and contains in it the meaſure of the degrees 


of tune; and becauſe we do not ſuppoſe a leaſt or greateſt 


quantity of this, we conceive the degrees depending on thoſe 
meaſures to be infinite. See Sou vp. a 
If two or more ſounds be compared together in this relation, 
they are either equal or unequal in the degree of tune. Such 
as are equal are called wnifons. See UNISON. 

The unequal conſtitute what we call intervals, which are the 


differences of tune between ſounds. See INTERVAL. 
Cauſe and meaſure of T UNE, or that whereon the tune of a ſound 


epends.=Sonorous bodies, we find, differ in tune, 1. Accord- 
ing to the different kinds of matter: thus the ſound of a piece 
of gold is much graver than that of a piece of ſilver of the 
ſame ſhape and dimenſions; in which caſe, the tones are pro- 
portional to the ſpecific gravities, | 


2. According to the different quantities of the ſame matter in 


bodies of the fame figure; as a ſolid ſphere of braſs, one ſoot 


in diameter, ſounds acuter than a ſphere of braſs two ſoot in 
diameter; in which caſe the tones are proportional to the 
quantities of matter. OS br 
Here then are different tunes connected with different ſpecific 
gravities, and different quantities of matter; yet cannot the 
different degrees of tune be referred to thoſe quantities, &c. 
as the immediate cauſe, In effect, the meaſures of tune are 
only to be ſought in the relations of the motions that are the 
cauſe of ſound, which are no-where ſo diſcernible as in the 
vibrations of chords. See CHORD, SN 
Sounds, we know, are produced in chords by their vibratory 
motions; not, indeed, by thoſe ſenſible vibrations of the whole 
chord, but by the inſenſible ones, which are influenced by the 
ſenſible, and, in all probability, are proportional to them.— 
So that ſounds may be as juſtly meaſured in the latter, as they 
could be in the former, did they fall under our ſenſes: but 
even the ſenſible vibrations are too ſmall and quick to be im- 
mediately meaſured.—The only reſource we have, is to find 
what proportion they have with ſome other thing: which is 
effected by the different tenſions, or thickneſs, or lengths of 
chords, which, in all other reſpects, excepting ſome one of 
thoſe mentioned, are the fame. See VIBRATION, q 
Now, in the general, we find that in two chords, all things 
being equal, excepting the tenſion, or the thickneſs, or the 
length, the tones are different; there muſt therefore be a dif- 
ference in the vibrations owing to thoſe different tenſions, Se. 
which difference can only be in the velocity of the courſes and 
recourſes of the chords, through the ſpaces wherein they move 


to and again. Now, upon examining the proportion between 


that velocity, and the things juſt mentioned, whereon it de- 
pends, it is found to a demonſtration, that all the vibrations 
of the ſame chord are performed in equal times. 

Hence, as the zone of a ſound depends on the nature of thoſe 


vibrations whoſe differences we can conceive no otherwiſe 


than as having different velocities, and as the ſmall vibrations 
of the fame chord are all performed in equal time; and as it 
is found true in fact, that the ſound of any body ariſing from 
one individual ſtroke, though it grows gradually weaker, yet 
continues in the ſame tone from firſt to laſt; it follows, that 
the zone is neceſſarily connected with a certain quantity of time 
in making every met vibration; or that a certain number of 
vibrations, accompliſhed in a given time, conſtitutes a certain 
and determinate tune for the frequenter thoſe vibrations are, 
the more acute is the zune; and the flower and fewer they 
are in the ſame ſpace of time, by ſo much the more grave is 
the tune; ſo that any given note of a tune, is made by one 
certain meaſure of velocity of vibrations, i. e. ſuch a certain 
number of courſes and recourſes of a chord or ſtring in ſuch 
2 certain ſpace of time, conſtitutes a determinate tune. See 
Nor E. g 

This theory is ſtrongly ſupported by our beſt and lateſt writers 
on muſic, Dr, Holder, Mr. Malcolm, c. both from rea- 


fon and experience. Dr. Wallis, who owns it very reaſona- 


ble, adds, that it is evident the degrees of acuteneſs are reci- 


ptocally as the lengths of the chords; though, he ſays, he 


will not poſitively affirm that the degrees of acuteneſs anſwer 
the number of vibrations as their only true cauſe : but his dif- 
fidence ariſes hence, that he doubts whether the thing have 
been ſufficiently confirmed by experiment. Indeed, whether 
the different number of vibrations in a given time be the true 
cauſe on the part of the object, of our perceiving a difference 
of tune, is a thing which we conceive does not come within 
the reach of experiment; it is ſufficient the hypotheſis is rea- 
ſonable. See Cox coRD, HARMONY, Oc. 


TUNICA, a kind of waſtecoat or under-garmerit wore by | 
the ancients, both at Rome and in the eaſt, 


The common people ordinarily wore only a ſingle tunica ; but 
thoſe of better faſhion wore a tgga or gown over it.—See 
Tos a.—The philoſophers wore a gown without a tunica, as 
profeſſing to go half naked. | 


The tunica was peculiar to the men, the under-garment of | 


the women not being called tunica, but /tola, See STOLE. 
The ſenators wore their tunica enriched with ſeveral little pie- 


ces of purple, cut in form of large nails; whence it was | 


called laticlavia the knights had leſſer nails on their tunica, 
which was hence called angu/ticlavia: the common people 
wore their tunica without any clavi at all. —And it was by 
theſe three different ſorts of tunica's, that the three different 
orders of the Roman people were diftinguiſhed. See La r- 
CLAVIA, c. 
Among religious, the woollen ſhifts, or under-garments, a 
ſtiled tunica's or tuniques, 


Tunica, Tunic, in anatomy, is applied to the membranes 


which PR. the veſſels, and divers others of the leſs ſolid 
parts of the body.—See Tab. Anat. ( Angeidl.) fig. 7. lit. a a, 
2 b. c. d. See alſo MEMBRANE. | : 

The eye confiſts principally of a number of humors contained 
in tunics ranged over one another: as the tunica albuginea, the 


tunica cornea, the tunica retiformis, &c, See Eye, ALBU- 


GINEA, Cc. 


|  Tonica Vaginalis. See the article VacinaLlis. _ 
 TUNNAGE, or TonNAGE, a duty or cuſtom due for mer- 


chandize brought or carried in tons, and ſuch like yeſſels, from 


T UR. 


or to other nations; thus called, becauſe rated at ſo 
tun. See Cusrou. ; 
Tunnage is properly a duty impoſed on liquids acco 
their meaſures; as poundage is that impoſed on other 
dities according to their weight. See PounDace, 
They were both, firſt ſettled by authority of parliament und 
king Edward III. were re-eſtabliſhed in 1660, under the re; « 
of king Charles II. for his life, upon abrogating all the bw 
made under Oliver Cromwell, and re-ordaining the execyt;,, 
of the ancient laws and regulations: and have been continue, 
and renewed by the parliaments ever ſince.— By an act nud 
in the firſt year of the reign of Queen Anne, they were hg 
tinued for 96 years, expiring in the year 1798. x 
This duty at firſt was 4/. tos. ſterling per tun, for French 
wines brought into the port of London by the Engliſh and 
only three for that brought into the other ports. — For th 
ſame wine imported by ſtrangers to London, this duty was 60 
and that brought into the other ports 47. 105. ſterling, 
Rheniſh wine, in virtue of the fame act, paid 71. 105, fler. 
ling; and Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Malmſey, and Greek Wines 
the ſame as French wines. | 1 : 
But there have been divers additional duties impoſed ſince _ 
As the additional duty of the old ſubſidy, ſeignorage, duty of * 
cient impoſt of tunnage, duty of additimal impeſt, orphans n- 
new ſubſidy, &c. See Dur v. % 

TUNNAGE is alſo uſed for a certain duty paid the mariner; 
the merchants for unloading their ſhips arrived in any hafen 
after the rate of ſo much per tun. See Dur v. 

TUNNEL, or FUNNEL, an inſtrument through which an 
liquor is poured into a veſſel. l 
Part of the draught of a chimney, above the mantle- piece, i 
alſo called by the ſame name. See CHIM NE. 

TuNnNEL-Net, is a kind of net much uſed for the Catching of 
patridges ; thus called from its form, which is a cone 15 or 
18 feet long. 6 
To uſe it, a covey of thoſe birds being found, a compat; is 
taken, and the net pitched at a good diſtance from them, ac- 
cording to the ſituation of the ground. — Then, with a natu- 
ral or artificial ſtalking horſe, they are ſurrounded, and gently 
driven towards the net, never coming on them in a direct 
line, but by windings, turnings, &c. See STALKING, 

TUNNING, or ToNnNiNG, a part of the proceſs of brew- 
ing, or rather an operation which js the ſequel thereof, See 
BREWING. | 
The tunning of beer, &c. is performed various ways; ſome 
being of opinion it is beſt funned as it cools, or begins to 
come; while others let it ſtand longer to become riper, 
The moſt regular method is to cleanſe and tun juſt as it comes 
to a due ferment, and gets a good head; for then it has the 
moſt ſtrength to clear itſelf. —W hat works over is to be ſup- 
plied with freſh beer of the fame brewing. 

TURBAN,* TUR BAN T, the head-dreſs of moſt of the eaſt- 
ern and mahometan nations; conſiſting of two parts, viz. 
a cap, and a ſhaſh of fine linnen, or taffaty, artfully wound 
1 divers plaits about the cap.—See HA r, Car, TIARA, 

6. , 

* The word is formed from the Arabic W, dar, or W, dz, 
or IN", dal, or , dul, which fignifies to encompaſs ; and 
Vn, band or bend, which ſignifies Haſh, or ſcarf, or band; ſo 
that durbant, or turbant, or tulbant, only ſignifies a ſcarf, or 
ſhaſh, tied round; it being the ſhaſh that gives the denomi- 
nation to the whole urban. | 
The cap is red or green, without any brim, pretty flat, though 
roundiſh a-top, and quilted with cotton, but does not cover 

the ears.—About this is wrapped a long piece of fine thin lin- 
nen or cotton, in ſeverab wreaths variouſly diſpoſed. 

There is a good deal of art in giving turbans the fine air; 

the making them up conſtitutes a particular trade, as the ma- 
king of hats does among us. 

The Emirs, who pretend to be deſcended of the race of M- 
homet, wear their turbans quite green: thoſe of the other 
Turks are ordinarily red, with a white ſhaſh,—Your genter! 
people are to have frequeht changes of turbans.—M. de Tout- 
nefort obſerves, that the turban, all things conſidered, 5 ® 
very commodious dreſs; and that he even found it more ealy 
to him than his French habit, LES 

The grand Seignior's turban is as big as a buſhel, and fo - 
ceedingly reſpected by the Turks, that they dare ſcarce tou 
it.—lt is adorned with three plumes of feathers enriched V' 
diamonds and precious ſtones: he has a miniſter on purpoſe to 
look to it, called tulbentoglan. LE of 
That of the grand vizier has two plumes: ſo have thoſe 
divers other officers, only ſmaller one than another; o 
have only one, and others none at all.— The turban oi ©* 
officers of the divan is of a peculiar form, and called mug! 
nezek. 8. | . "I 5 N white 
The ſhaſh of the Turks turban, we have obſerved, 1s 4 
linnen, that of the Perſians is red woollen. Theſe * 
diſtinguiſhing marks of their different religions, Soph © 
of Perſia, who was of the ſect of Ali, being the firlt Turks 
ſumed that colour, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the * 
who are of the ſet of Omar, and whom the Perſians e 
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ITURCICA Salla. 


run 


man's ground; from turba, an old Latin word for « turf, See 


TURF. 


Common 0 TURBARY, is a liberty which ſome tenants have by 


7 dig on the lord's waſte. See CoMMonN. _, 
wi is ſometimes alſo taken for the ground where turfs 
are digged. en * icularly denotes flaw turf, or 
TUuRBARIA Bruaria, more particularly | 28 , 
heath turf: mentioned in a charter of Hamon de Mally. | 
TURBINATED, is a term applied by naturaliſts to ſhells 
which are ſpiral, or wreathed, conically, from a larger baſis 
to a kind of apex. See SHELL. "RR 
TURBITH, or TURPETH, TuRPETHUM, a me icinal 
root, brought from the Eaſt Indies, n Cambaya, 
Surat, and Goa; though 2 will have it, that the true 
| iefly from on. 
2 ih of prog eden 40m ſo little reſemblance to that 
of the acients, that it is difficult to ſuppoſe them the ſame. — 
That ſold by our druggiſts is a longiſh root about the thickneſs 
of the finger, reſinous, heavy, and of browniſh hue with- 
out, and whitiſh within. —It is brought to- us cloven in the 
middle, lengthwiſe, and the heart or woody matter taken out. 
When in the ground it ſhoots out tendrils, ſome whereof 
creep along the ground, and the reſt wind about the neigh- 
ing trees and ſhrubs, ; 
Zarb ch ' a violent purgative, and is uſed in the dropſy, palſy, 
and apoplexy. See PURGATIVE.—lIt is commonly ſuppoſed 
to take its name turbith from turbare, on account of the vio- 
lence of its operation, as diſturbing the whole oeconomy, 
It yields a deal of reſinous matter in a ſpirituous menſtruum, 
which Dr. Quincy obſerves, does not affect the larger paſſages 
much; but is very active in the ſmaller veſſels, and glandulous 
contorſions, which it wonderfully clears af all viſcid adheſions. 
See PURGATIVE.. 
Some apothecaries, either through ignorance or parſimony, 
ſubſtitute white thapſia, which they call grey turbith, or tur- 
bith garganicum, for the true turbith; though both as to taſte, 
colour and qualities, they are very different. N 
Mineral TURBITH, TURPETHUM Minerale, is a name which 
the chymiſts give to a yellow precipitate of mercury, which 
purges violently. See MERCURY and PRECIPITATE. | 
The method of preparing it is thus: —on the dry powder 
gained by diſſolving mercury in oil of vitriol, pour a proper 
quantity of warm rain water, and the powder will immedi- 
ately turn of a yellow colour. Continue to waſh this powder 
by repeated affuſions of water, till the liquor comes away as 
infipid and colourleſs as it was poured on, leaving a beautiful 


yellow calx at the bottom of the veſſel, which being gently | 


dried at the fire, is called by the name of turbith mineral. 
This powder is called mineral turbith from the reſemblance it 
bears to the vegetable turbith of the Arabians, in ſtrongl 


purging the moſt internal receſſes of the body; for though it] 


be inſipid upon the tongue, yet it is poſſeſſed of very conſide- 
rable virtues.—Being boiled with water, it loſes more of its 


falts, and thereby grows milder, and more fafe ; ſo it does by | 
being deflagrated twice or thrice, or diſtilled with ſpirit of | 


wine. 


A very few grains of this turbith will prove emetic and purga- 
tive,—It is alſo accounted an excellent medicine in the cure 
of the venereal diſeaſe: but as it operates with conſiderable 
violence, it ought not to be given, unleſs the viſcera are 
known to be ſound. See PURGATIVE. 


This appears to have been the grand ſecret of Paracelſus, 


which, in his ſcarce German book of hoſpital medicines, he | 


praiſes ſo extravagantly for the venereal and all chronical diſ- 
eaſes, —Sydenham alſo commends it in venereal caſes, given in 
the quantity of ſix or eight grains, in ſtrong habits of body; 
0 as to prove emetic 3 but when imprudently uſed, it is apt 

to give the dyſentery, See VENEREAL Diſea e. | 

TURBO, in meteorology, a whirlwind. 
WHrikLwind, &c. 

See the article SELLA. | 

TURCOIS, * or Turquoirs, in natural hiſtory, a precious 
ſtone, of a blue colour; ordinarily opake, but ſometimes a 
little tranſparent. See PREC1ous Store. 


The Greeks and Latins ſeem to have known it under the names 


VorTEx, 


calais, and xvarO-: and it a pears to have had a place in the | 


rationale of the high prieſt of the Jews. 


Tha are whar 1 both oriental and occidental, of the new 
22 the old. The oriental partakes more of the blue 
5 re than the green; and the occidental more of the green 

an the blue.—Thoſe of the old rock are a deep blue, and 


thoſe of the new rock more whitiſh, and do not keep their 
colour, 


The oriental ones col f. . ; 
parts of Turky; * rom P erſia, the Indies, and ſome 


ſ * 
derive their modern ome even ſuppoſe that it is hence they 


Spain, and France. 
Acer 


and beſides ſeals, which are fr u N - 
equently engraved on them, ſome 
are formed into crucifixes, Wy eld 7 
hw | or other figures near two inches 
oT. Il, | N- CLVII. 8 * 


TURBARY, TouRBARIA, a right to dig turf in another 


1 


1 name turcois.— The occidental are found | 
Sileſia 8. parts of Europe; particularly Germany, Bohemia; 


iſes all grow of a round or oval figure they cut eaſily; ; . 


„ 


value. 


1 UR 


high; though de Boot miſtakenly affirms, that none have been 
nown to exceed the bigneſs of a walnut. 2 

The ancients attribute a kind of ſympathetic virtue td the 
turcois.— It is commonly ſuppoſed, that it changes colour, or 
breaks, at the death, ſickneſs, or even misfortune of the per- 
ſon who bears it; that it diſagrees with married pæople, and 
even breaks on their fingers; that it marks all the changes 
and accidents that happen in the body of the wearer, by cor- 
reſpondent changes in its colour; and that it is for this reaſon 
the ladies have forbore the uſe of it. De Boot endeavours to 
5 N for all theſe effects from natural, and even probable 
cauſes, | 

The turcojs is eaſily counterfeited ; and that ſo perfectly, that 
it is impoſſible to diſcover the deceit, without taking it out of 
the collet. _ WP 

In the memoirs of the academy of ſciences, we have a very 
curious account of the formation of the turcois, and the man- 
ner of giving it the blue colour, by M. Reaumur.— The tur- 
cois, he obſerves, is one of the ſofteſt of precious ſtones, its 
hardneſs ſcarce exceeding that of a cryſtal, or a tranſparent 
pebble ; though ſome are much harder than others: and {till 
the harder, ceteris paribus, the more valuable, by reaſon of 


the vivacity of the poliſh, which is always proportionable to 


the hardneſs. 


Roſnell, a jeweller, and the author of a ſcarce treatiſe, called 
Mercure Indien, eſtimating the ſeveral precious ſtones, ſets a 
hard turcois, whoſe blue is neither bright nor deep, on the 
foot of the moſt perfect emeralds, that is, on a level with a 
diamond.—T hoſe with any defect he only values at a French 
crown the carat. 

Tavernier aſſures us, there are but two mines of turcoiſes 
known in all the earth, and thoſe are both in Perſia ; the 
one called the old rock, near a town called Necabourg, three 
days journey to the north-eaſt of Meched: the other called the 
new rock, is five days journey.—The latter, he adds; are but 
little valued ; and the king of Perſia hath for many years pro- 
hibited the digging in the former for any but himſelf, — 
M. Reaumur takes the old rock to be now exhauſted ; in ef- 
fect, the common diviſion of turcoiJes into the old rock, or 
oriental, and new rock, or occidental, is very arbitrary and 
precarious, —Al1l the beſt, and moſt perfect, grow they where 
they will, in India or Europe, are reckoned among the for- 
mer, and the reſt among the latter. 

Near Simore, in the lower Languedoc, are ſeveral conſidera- 
ble mines of zurcoi/es ; but that fine blue colour admired in the 
turcois, is not natural to theſe rocks; the prevailing colour 
being ſometimes white, and ſometimes much like that of 
'Fripoli of Venice. Other precious ſtones are dug out of 
the mine with all their colour, to the force whereof nothing 
can be added, though it may frequently be diminiſhed, as we 
ſee fire bring down the too deep colour of the ſapphire, and 
quite take away that of a pale ſapphire : theſe furcoiſes, on the 
contrary, are naturally whitiſh or yellowiſh, of a colour as 
common as that of a free-ſtone ; and by oppoſing them for 
ſome time to the action of the fire, they aſſume a blue 
colour, 2 
It ſeems a paradox, and yet M. Reaumur has made it exceed- 
ing probable, that furcoiſes are originally the bones of ani- 


mals.—lIn the mines in France, pieces have ſeveral times been 


found of the figure of teeth, bones of the arms, legs, Ec, And 
turcoiſes which are yet imperfect or half formed, are apparently 
compoſed of laminæ or leaves like thoſe of bones, between 


which ſome petrifying juice inſinuating itſelf, binds them cloſe 


together: and ſtill, the ſofter, and more imperfect the ſtones 
are, the more diſtinguiſhable are the different directions of the 
fibres and laminæ, with their interſections, and the greater re- 
ſemblance they bear to fractured bones, and the Jeſs to any 
kind of ſtones known. . 8 | 

To give them the blue colour, they dry them awhile in the 
air, then heat them gradually in a furnace made after a parti- 
cular manner. If they be heated too haſtily, the hum!dity 
between the laminz, wanting time to evaporate all, will ſepa- 
rate into ſcales or flaws. Some of the ſtones require a greater 
degree of heat to bring them to their colour than others; and 
even in large pieces, ſeveral parts ordinarily require ſeveral de- 

rees of heat. | A 
n this account a world of care'is to be taken in the heatih 

them; for the fire, which gives them their blue by degrees, 1 
they be expoſed beyond a certain degree, takes it away again. 
M. Reaumur accounts for their taking a blue colour by heat 
very well: when freſh cut out of the rock, it ſeems, their 
ſubſtance is found ſprinkled and ſtreaked all over with ſpots, 
veins, little circles, &c. of 4 dark-blue colour: theſe he takes 
to be remains of a deep bluiſh matter, which the fire rarefy- 
ing, ſpreads and diffuſes throughout the whole ſubſtance of 
the ſtone.—This matter, again, he concludes to have been 
either originally the juice contained in the bones, ſince mixed 
and e with the petrifying juice; ot ſome other mine- 
ral matter inſinuated into the pores of the ſtone. 


The great defect of all turcoiſes is, that in time they loſe their 
blue colour, and become green; and then ceaſe to be of any 
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| TURF, Peat; a blackiſh ſulphurous earth, uſed in ſeveral parts 

i of England, Holland, and F landers, as fewel. See FEWE L, 

, and TURBARY. 

| | In Flanders, their turf is du or pared from off the ſurface of 
the earth, and cut in form of bricks.— The gramen, a ſpecies 
of graſs growing very thick on the turf earth, contributes 
greatly, when dry, to the maintenance of the fire. 


The Dutch draw their turf from the bottom of the dikes or 


canals which run acroſs moſt of their lands; by which means 
they not only ſupply the defe of wood, which is very great 
in moſt of the united provinces, but alſo keep their dikes 
elear and navigable: this turf earth is very black. As they 
take it up from the bottoms of the dikes, they ſpread it about 
the edges, of ſuch a thickneſs, as that it may be reduced to 
three inches when moderately dried. In this condition they 
cut it into pieces or turfs ſeven or eight inches long, and three 
broadz and, to compleat the drying, lay them up in heaps, 
and at laſt in ſtacks. : 
In the north of England, Scotland, &c. turf or peat is dug 
out of a ſoft, moiſt, rotten earth, called peat-meſs : for the 
formation whereof ſee Moss. 
They dig horizontally from the ſurface, to the depth of about 
four foot, with a ſpade, which at once faſhions and takes them 
out in parallelipipeds nine or ten inches long, and three ſquare ; 
which are ſpread on the ground to drain as faſt as dug ; and 
then ſet up an end three or four againſt each other, for the 
wind to blow through them; and at laſt ſtacked or houſed, — 
The pits or dikes in a few years fill up again, and afford a 
freſh crop. 

TURFING-ſpade, among huſbandmen, is an inſtrument uſed. 

to under- cut the turf, after it is marked out with a trenching- 
lough. 

TURGESCENCE, TuRGRESCENCY, a ſwelling, or grow- 
ing bloated. See ORGASM. 

TURIONES, the firſt young tender ſhoots which plants an- 
nually put forth, See GEM, Cron, &c. 

TURKISH coins, 23 

TURKISH meaſures, . EASURE, 

TURKISH _ See the articles Money. 

TURKISH year, 8 

TUREKYc b . 1. $S COMPANY, 

Turky * Fee the articles J SE. | 

TURLUPINADE, a term uſed chiefly among the French 
for a low jeſt, or witticiſm.—The occaſion of the name is de- 
rived from a famous comedian at Paris, called Turlupin; 
whoſe talent, like that of our Penkethman, conſiſted chiefly 
in raiſing a laugh by miſerable puns and quibbles. 

TURLUPINES, TurLuPIN1, a fe of heretics, or rather 
of people who made public profeſſion of impudence, going 
naked, without ſo much as covering their privy parts, and 
having to do with women, like the Cynics, in 6pen market, 
They called their ſe&t the fraternity of the poor, and ſpread 
themſelves over England and France. — They are ſaid by ſome 


que lupis expoſita erant. See ADAMITE, +» 


a great part of them burnt, with their books; as is related by 
SGaguin and du Tillet in the life of Charles V. | 
TURMERIC, Curcuma, a medicinal root, uſed likewiſe by 
the dyers, to give a yellow colour. See YELLOW. 
It is yellow both within and without fide, very hard, as if 
petrified, and not unlike, either in figure or ſize, to ginger. 
The leaves it produces are like thoſe of white hellebore ; its 
flowers riſe in form of a ſpica or car; and its fruit rough like 
our new cheſnuts. 
It is brought chiefly from the Eaſt-Indies ; though the iſland 
_ Madagaſcar does likewiſe afford it.—You are to chuſe that 
which is big, new, reſinous, hard to break, and heavy, 
Some people have miſtakenly imagined there was a native red 
| turmeric; their error was owing to this, that the yellow root, 
as it grows old, turns brown; and when pulveriſed reddiſh, 
It is much uſed by the glovers, &c. to dye their gloves; as 
alſo by the founders, &c. to give a gold colour to braſs. —The 
| Indians uſe it to dye their rice, and other foods, of a yellow 
| colour; whence ſome call it Indian ſaffron. 
Our dyers do not find that it gives to ſteady a yellow as the 
| luteola or weld ; but it is admirable to brighten and heighten 
| the red colours died with cochineal or vermilion ; as ſcarlets, 
Sc. See DyIN G. 
Turmeric is uſed in medicine by way of decoction, infuſion, 
powder, &c, with other ingredients, in hypochondriac, leu- 
cophlegmatic, and cachectical conſtitutions. It is held a ſort 
of ſpecifick in the jaundice, and dropſy. 
TURN, is uſed for a circular motion; in which ſenſe it coin- 
cides with revolution, See REVOLUTION. 
Tux, in a clock or watch-work, particularly denotes the re- 
volution of a wheel, or pinion. See WHEEL, PiNtov, &c, 
In calculation, the number of turns which the pinion hath in 
one turn of the wheel, is commonly ſet down as a quotient in 
common arithmetic, thus, 5)60(12, where the pinion 5 play- 
ing in a wheel of 60, moves round 12 times in one turn of 


to have had their name turlupins, quod ea tantum habitarent loca 


They attempted to ſettle themſelves at Paris in 1372, but were 


TUR 


any pinion hath in one turn of the wheel it works ;.. . 
— alſo find how many turns a wheel or pinion "ks in, Jeu 
has at a greater diſtance; as the contrat-wheel, 5) 5 
crown-wheel, &c. by — together the 5) — (11 
quotients, and the number produced, is the num- 5) E ( 
ber of turns; as in this example: ( 
The firſt of theſe three numbers has 11 turns, the next 
and the laſt 8. If you multiply 11 by , it produceth 99; * 
is, in one turn of the wheel 55, there are 99 turnt of the 8 
cond pinion 5, or the wheel 40, which runs concentrical a 
on the ſame arbor with the ſecond pinion 5. —If you mul . n 
99 by the laſt quotient 8, it produces 792, which is the 7 
ber of turns the third pinion 5 hath. | 5 
Turn, or TouRN, is alſo uſed for the ſheriff's court, k t 
twice a year in every hundred within his county, viz. a mon 
after Eaſter, and within a month after Michaelmas. See Sz. 
RIFF, COURT, and CounTY. 
From this court none are exempted but archbiſhops, bifh 
earls, barons, religious men and women, and all ſuch as haut 
hundreds of their own to be kept. See Hu Nx Dp RED. 
It is a court of record in all things that pertain to it; ang i 
alſo the king's leet through all the county, whereof the ſherif 
is judge; this court being incident to his office, —The atten. 
dance on it is called ſecta regalis, or ſuit-reyal. See Syry, 
It is called the fheriff”s turn, becauſe he takes a turn or circuit 
for this purpoſe through the ſhire, holding the fame in ſeyery 
places. 
TURNADO, or TorRNAaDo, a wind which on ſome coat 
blows all night from the ſhore.. See WIND, WRIAITWI nd 
| TRADE-wiND, MoNngooN, c. f 
TURNAMENT, or TouRNAMENT, a martial ſport of 


their bravery, and addreſs. 
The firſt tus naments were only courſes on horſeback, wherein 
the cayaliers tilted at each other with canes, in manner of 
lances; and were diſtinguiſhed from juſts, which were courks 
or careers, accompanied with attacks and combats with blunt. 
ed lances and ſwords, 
Others ſay, it was a turnament when there was only one quz- 
dril or troop; and that where there were ſeveral to encounter 
each other, it was a juſt, But it is certain the two became 
confounded together in proceſs of time; at leaſt we find them 
ſo in authors. See Jus r. 
The prince who publiſhed the turnament, uſed to ſend a king 
at arms with a ſafe conduct, and a ſword to all the princes, 
knights, &c. ſignifying, that he intended a furnament and a 
claſhing of ſwords, in the preſence of ladies and damſels; 
which was the uſual formula of invitation, 
They firſt engaged man againſt man, then troop againſt troop} 
and after the combat, the judges allotted the prize to the belt 
cavalier, and the beſt ſtriker of ſwords ; who was, according- 
ly, conducted in pomp to the lady of the twrnament ; where, 
after thanking her very reverently, he ſaluted her, and liks- 
| wiſe her two maids. | 
Theſe turnaments made the principal diverſion of the XIIIth 
and XIVth centuries, Munſter fays, it was Henry the Fow- 
ler, duke of Saxony, and afterwards emperor, that firſt in- 
troduced them ; but it appears from the chronicle of Tours, 
that the true inventor of this famous ſport, was one Geofity, 
lord of Preuilli, about the year 1066. 
From France they paſſed into England and Germany.—The 
Hiſtoria Byzantina tells us, that the Greeks and Latins bot- 
rowed the uſe thereof from the Franks; and we find mention 
made of them in Cantacuzenus, Gregorias, Beſſarion, and 
others of the late Greek authors, | 
Budzus derives the word from trojana agmina ; others fron 
trejamentum, quaſi ludus treje, Menage deduces it from tie 
Latin, fornenſis, or the French, tourner, in regard the comb#- 
tants turned and twiſted this way and that. M. Paris 
them in Latin, haſtiludia; Neubrigenſis, meditationes muitare!; 
others gladiaturæ, others decurſioes ludicræ, Oc. | 
Pope Eugenius II. excommunicated thoſe who went to fur 
ments, and forbad them burial in holy ground. —K. Henry . 


Chiaoux, who had affiſted at a turnament under Charles . 
ſaid very happily, F it be in earneſt, it is too little; if in ith 
too much, * 
It is to the exerciſe of turnaments that we owe the firſt 7 
armories; of which the name blazonry, the form 9 · 
eſcutcheons, the colours, principal figures, the mantlings, 
bels, ſupporters, c. are undeniable evidences. See _ 
In Germany, it was anciently a cuſtom to hold a goon 
nament every three years, to ſerve as a proof of 2 ay 
For the gentleman who had affiſted at two, Was ſu 5 1 
blazoned and publiſhed ; i. 5. he was acknowledged nob * 
bore two trumpets by way of creſt on his twrnament = 
Thoſe who had not been in any twurnaments, had oy , 
though they were gentlemen, See Nos II IT 7, PAS 


TURNESOL, Torx t801., Heliotrope, or the Sun flow + 

| or 1 ORNESOL eitotrope, 

a plant whoſe flower is faid to follow the tnotion el che fan 
and to turn till towards it. | Game 


the wheel,-Now, by knowing the number of turns, which 


exerciſe, which the ancient cavaliers uſed to perform, to ſhey 


of France died of a wound received at a furnameni. Vl | 
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de it is hence it takes its name, and account for the 
bon lay ; 1 that its heavy flalk, warmed and ſoftened 
5 ich the heat which is ſtrongeſt on that ſide toward the ſun, 
:=clines naturally towards the ſame; but others take the opi- 
3 to have had its riſe from the name, whigh was given it 
b reaſon of its appearance in the time of the greatelt heats, 
when the ſun is in the tropic. 5 
Some have imagined the ſun-flower of uſe in medicine; but 
its reputation that way is now out of doors. [ts principal uſe 
is in dying: in order to which, its juice is inſpiſſated and pre- 
red with calx and urine, into blue cakes; uſed alſo with 
ſtarch, inſtead of ſmalt. See BLUE, SMALT, &c. 
Its juice likewiſe furniſhes the colour wherewith the people of 
Languedoc and ſome other parts of France, where it grows, 
prepare what they call the tourneſol en drapeux, or tourneſol in 
rags. The proceſs whereof we owe to M. Niſſole of the 
royal academy of ſciences, and is as follows : : 
The ſummets or tops of the plants being gathered in the be- 
inning, of Auguſt, are ground in mills, not unlike our oil- 
mills: then, being put up in bags, the Juice 1s expreſſed with 
In des having been expoſed to the ſun about an hour, 
they dip linnen rags therein, and hang them out in the air till 
they be well dried again. When, moiſtening them for ſome 
time, over the vapour of about ten pound weight of quick 
lime ſlaked in a ſufficient quantity of urine, they lay them out 
again to the ſun to dry; to be again dipped in the juice of the 
icinoides. 
bay are dried for the laſt time, they are in their per- 
fection; and are thus ſent into moſt parts of Europe, where 
they are uſed to tinge wines and other liquors, and give them 
an agreeable colour. _ ; 
The Dutch prepare a kind of turneſol in paſtes or cakes, or 
ſtones ; pretended to be the juice of that plant inſpiſſated: but 
there is reaſon to think it a cheat, and to be the juice of ſome 
other plant prepared after this manner; the turneſal being no 
plant of Ro : 

TURNETUM, in our old law-books, a duty paid to the 
ſheriff for holding his turn, or county-court. Tux, 
and SHERIFF, | ; 

TURNING, a branch of ſculpture ; being the art of faſhion- 

ing hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, c. into a round or 
oval form, in a lathe. See LaTHE. 
Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be turned 
upon two points, as an axis; and moving it about on that 
axis; while an edge-tool, ſet ſteady to the outſide of the ſub- 
ſtance, in a circumvolution thereof, cuts off all the parts that 
lic further off the axis, and makes the outſide of that ſubſtance 
concentric to the axis. 
The invention of turning appears to be very ancient. Some, 
indeed, to do honour to the age, will have it brought to per- 
fection by the moderns; but if what Pliny, and ſome other 
ancient authors relate, be true, that the ancients turned thoſe 
precious vaſes, enriched with figures and ornaments in relievo, 
which we ſtill ſee in the cabinets of the curious; it muſt be 
owned, that all that has been added in theſe ages, makes but 
* pour amends 88 we loſt of the manner of turning of 
the ancients, CULTURE. 
The principal inſtruments uſed in turning, beſide the lathe, 
2 ne 2 me of woe forms; the deſcription 
whereot ſee under their proper articles. 

TurNiNG paliſades, TE . PALISADE, 

TurN-ve compaſſes, Fee the articles COMPASSES. 

TURNPIKE, a gate fet up acroſs a road, watched by an 
officer for the purpoſe, in order to ſtop travellers, waggons, 
r 

N epair, See Ro Ap. 

TurNPIKE is alſo uſed in the military art, for a beam ſtuck 
full of ſpikes, to be placed in a gap, a breach, or at the en- 
1 of a camp, to keep off an enemy. See CHEVAL de Friſe. 
: Has called alſo cheval de friſe, is a ſpar of timber, 
welve or fourteen feet long, and about fix inches diameter ; 
of a ſexangular form, and bored with holes, one right under 
another, about i . S ; 
Rs i 2 inch diameter; the axis of the holes bein 

a ns one from another, and to go in from each fide, — 
1 p " or pickets that are driven into the holes, are five 
faſtened tight in Ke ang iron; and with wedges or nails 
OA Kay faſtened together with an iron chain and ſtaple, 
TR nai 2. ow of great uſe to ſtop the enemy in the 
2 to be thrown into breaches, muſt be made of 

TURPEN _ Bom be ſo big, or the pickets ſo long. 

E, TeREBINTHINA, a tranſparent ſort of 


reſin, flowing eith | 
unctuous and 8 e 


fir, Cc. See Reon. 


e diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of turpentines ; as that of Chio, 


that of Veni hat | | 
dourg, ho * of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, Straf- 


he turpentine of Chio, or Sio, which is the only genuine 


trees —as the terebinthus, larch, pine, 


is a whitiſh reſin, bordering a little on green, very clear and 
4 little odoriferous; drawn by inciſion from a tree called fere- 
binthus, very common in that iſland, as alſo in Cyprus, and 
ſome parts of France and Spain. 

The reſin muſt be choſen of a ſolid conſiſtence, almoſt with:- 
out either taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious, which di- 
{tinguiſhes it from the falſe turpentine of Venice, commonly 
ſubſtituted for it, which has a briſker ſmell, a bitter taſte, and 
ſticks much to the finger. —This turpentine of Chio is indiſpu- 
tably the beſt; but its ſcarcity — it to be little in ute. 
The turpentine of Venice is falſely ſo called; for though there 
was a turpentine anciently brought from Venice, yet that now 
ſo called comes from Dauphine.—lt is liquid, of the conſiſt- 
ence of a thick ſyrup, and whitiſh ; and flows either ſponta- 
neouſly, or by inciſion from the larch-tree, chiefly in'the 
wood de Pilatze. I 

That flowing naturally, called by the peaſants bijon, is a kind of 

balſom, not inferior in virtue to that of Peru, for which it is 
frequently ſubſtituted, —T hat drawn by inciſion, aſter the tree 

has ceaſed to yield ſpontaneouſly, is of conſiderable uſe in ſeve- 
ral arts, and it is even of this that varniſh is chiefly made. See 

VARNISH. lt muſt be choſen white and tranſparent, and care 

be taken it have not been counterfeited with oil of turpentine. 

The turpentine of Bourdeaux is white and thick as honcy.— 

It does not ooze from the tree in the manner it is ſent to us; 

but is properly a compoſition, wherein, among other ingredi- 

ents, is a white hard fort of reſin called galipot. See PiTcH. 

The turpentine of Straſbourg, the produce of the abies or filver 
fir, is that moſt commonly uſed among us; and is preferred, 

by our people, to that of Venice, which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from by its green hue, fragrant ſmell, and citron flavour. 

The uſes of turpentine in medicine are innumerable, —It is a 

great vulnerary, and very detergent, and as ſuch is preſcribed 

in abſceſſes, and ulcerations, c. It promotes expectoration, 
and as ſuch is preſcribed in diſeaſes of the lungs, and breaſt : 
but it is moſt famous for clearing the urinary paſſages, and as 
ſuch preſcribed in obſtructions of the reins, in gonorrheas, 

&c. | 

Oil of TURPENTINE,—There are two kinds of oils drawn. 

from turpentine by diſtillation ; the firſt white, the ſecond red; 

both eſteemed as balſoms ptoper for the cure of wounds, chil- 
blains, Sc. But they are ſo little uſed among us, that it is 
not eaſy to procure either of them. 

What is commonly ſold under the name of oil of turpentine, 

or etherial oil, is only a diſtillation of the reſinous juice of the 

tree freſh as it is gathered, —It is uſed with ſucceſs in the cure 

of green wounds, as alſo by the painters, farriers, &c,—T'o 

be good, it muſt be clear and white as water, of a ſtrong pe- 

netrating ſmell, and very nn 

TURPET E, f URPITH, 

TURQUOIS, Fee the articles) Tun cls 

TURUNDA, in medicine and chirurgery, tent, pellet, or pe- 

necil; a piece of lint thruſt into a wound, ulcer, or other ca- 

vity. See TEN T, and PENECILLUS. 

TUSCAN, in architecture, the firſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt maſ- 
five of the five orders. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. See alſo the 
article ORDER. 

The Tuſcan order takes its name from an ancient people of 
Lydia, who coming out of Afia to people Tuſcany, firſt exe- 
cuted it in ſome temples, which they built in their new plan- 

- tations. 

Vitruvius calls the Tuſcan the ruſtic order; with whom agrees 
M. de Cambray, who in his parallel ſays, it ought never to 
be uſed but in country-houſes and palaces. M. le Clerc adds, 
that in the manner Vitruvius, Palladio, and ſome others, have 
ordered it, it does not deſerve to be uſed at all. But in Vig- 
nola's manner of compolition, he allows it a beauty, even in 
its ſimplicity ; and ſuch as makes it proper not only for pri- 
vate houſes, but even for public buildings, as in the piazzas 
of ſquares and markets; in the magazines and granaries of 
cities, and even in the offices and lower apartments in pa- 
laces. | | 

The Tuſcan has its character and proportions as well as the 
other orders; but we have no ancient monuments to give us 
any regular Tiſcan order for a ſtandard. 

M. Perrault obſerves, that the characters of the Tuſcan are 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of the Doric; and adds, that the 
Tuſcan is, in effect, no other than the Doric, made ſome- 
what ſtronger, by ſhortening the ſhaft of the column; and 
ſimpler, by the ſmall number, and largeneſs of the mould- 
ings. See Doric. 

Vitruvius makes the whole height of the order 14 modules, 
wherein he. is followed by Vignola, M. le Clerc, &c.—Serlio 
only makes it 12.—Palladio gives us one Tuſcan profile, much 
the ſame as that of Vitruvius; and another too rich: on 
which fide Scammozi is likewiſe faulty. Hence it is, that 
that of Vignola, who has made the order very regular, is 
moſt followed by the modern architecta. See Col uMN. 

Of all the orders, the Tuſcan is the moſt r Yeoman agen 3 As 
having neither triglyphs nor dentils, nor modillions to cramp 
its intercolumns,—On this account. the columns of this order 


* and that which gives the denomination to the "i may be ranged in any of the fivg-manyers of Vitruvius, = 


4 


TUT 


the pycnoſtyle, ſyſtyle, euſtyle, diaſtyle, or aræoſtyle. See 
INT ERCOLUMN AT ION. For the parts and members of the 


T WI 


be diluted with roſe- water, or plantain- water, and ann 
form of a collyrium. S6 Cor th iv in 7 applied ip 


l Tuſcan order, their proportions, &c. ſee CAPITAL, BASE, Some alſo uſe it incorporated with hog's lard, or freſh butts, * 
„ PE DEST AL, FREEZE, Oc. ' in the form of an unguent.—In the London Diſpenſatery hs . 
e TUSCULAN, in matters of literature, is a term which fre- | have a compoſition called ointment / tutty, good for * | 
quently occurs in the phraſe, tuſculan queſtions, —Cicero's tuſ- | eaſes; and frequently alſo uſed by ſurgeons with other d. uY b To 
culan queſtions, are diſputations on ſeveral topics in moral phi- | to cicatrize ulcers, —It is alſo reputed good in the he = Y t 
loſophy, which that great author took occaſion to denominate | rhoids, It is made up with calamine, and unguentum 2 | 
from ? (x: pai the name of a country-ſeat or villa, where | ceum. ; 5 f . j Ti 
they were compoſed, and where he lays the ſcene of the diſ- 8 in our ancient cuſtoms. See Tn np. x Ty 

ute. night-aum Hynde. | x 
They contain five books: the firſt on the contempt of death; | If the ta- nights geſte did any harm to any, his hoſt wa; dot $ Lb. 

the ſecond of enduring pain; the third on aſſwaging grief; anſwerable for it, but himſelf. See HoGENH INE. 8 


the fourth on the other perturbations of the mind; and the 
laſt, to ſhew, that virtue is ſufficient to a happy life. | 


TWELF-HiwD, in our ancient cuſtoms, 


import 
ſame with thane. See THANE, Ar moch the 


6 

k 
TUSKES, or Tusks of à horſe. See TOOTH. Among the Engliſh Saxons, every man was valued at a cer. S | 
TUSSIS, See the article Couc n. tain price; and when an injury was done, either to the per. = 
TUT, in armory, &c. an imperial enſign of a golden globe, | , ſon or goods, a pecuniary mulCt was impoſed; and paid in fi. 


with a croſs on it. 


TUTELARY, TuTELARI1s, one who has taken ſomething 


into his patronage, and protection. See GUARDIAN, PRo- 
TECTION, Oc. 

It is an ancient opinion, that there are'tutelary angels of king- 
doms and cities, and even of particular perſons, called guar- 
dian angels, See ANGEL, DR Mod, GENIUs, &c. 

The ancient Romans, it is certain, had their zutelary gods, 
whom they called penates. See PENATEs.—And the Romiſh 
church to this day, hold an opinion not much unlike it: my 
believe that every perſon, at leaft every one of the faithful, 
has, from the time of his birth, one of thoſe futelary angels 
attached to his perſon, to defend him from all temptations ; 
and it is on this, principally, that their practice of invoking 
angels is founded. 


F. Anthony Macedo, a Portugueſe jeſuit of Coimbra, has 


publiſhed a large work in folio, on the tutelary ſaints of all the 
kingdoms, provinces and great cities of the chriſtian world: 
divi tutelares orbis chriſtiani, at Liſbon 1687, See PATRON, 
SAINT, Ec. 


TUTOR, in the civil law, is one choſen to look to the perſon 


and eſtate of children, left by their fathers and mothers in their 
minority. See GUARDIAN, Minor, and PUBERTY. 


By the cuſtom of Normandy, the father is the natural tutor of 


his children.—A perſon nominated tutor, either by teſtament, 
or by the relations of the minor, may decline that office, if 


tisfaction of that injury, according to the worth and quali 
of the perſon to whom it was done. — And hence all men r. 
ranked in three claſſes; which ſee in HINDENI, and Tür. 
HINDI, | 
Thoſe who were worth 1200 f. were called twelve ind 
if an injury was done to them, ſatisfaction was to be mad 
accordingly, See SYXHINDEMEN. 
WELFTH-Day, or TWELF TH-Tz;de, the feſtival of the 
Epiphany, or the manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles; fh 
called, as being the twelfth-day, excluſive, from the nativity 
or Chriſtmas-day. See EpiPHAny, 8 
TWELVE- Mr, duodecim hemines legales, otherwiſe called 
Jury, or inqueſt, is a number of twelve perſons, or upwards tu 
twenty-four ; by whoſe oath, as to matters of fact, all trial 
paſs, both in civil and criminal caſes, through all courts cf 
the common law in this realm. See Jury, and TRIAI. 
In civil caſes, when proof is made of the matter in queſſion 
the point of fact, whereon they are to give their verdict, i 
delivered to them; which is called the i/ue.—Then they are 
put in mind of their oath, and are by the judge's ſumming 
the evidence, ſent out of court by themſelves, to conſider on 
the evidence on both ſides, till they be agreed, See Ex- 
QUEST, | "FX. | 
In cauſes criminal, there are two ſorts of inqueſts or jurizs: 
the grand ingueſt, and the ingue/ of life and death.—The firſt 
is ſo called, becauſe it conſiſts of ſixteen perſons at leaſt, or 


a 


and 


he have five children alive; if he have any other conſiderable] becauſe all cauſes criminal or penal paſs through their hands; 
tutorage; if he be under 25 years of age; if he be a prieſt or | whereas the other inqueſt is eſpecially appointed for one or 
a regent in an univerſity ; or if he have any law-ſuit with the | more matters. "Thoſe of the grand inqueſt are called by 
minors, Sc. See TUTORAGE. Bratton, ducdecim milites, becauſe they were wont to be 
The _—_— of a pupil, without the conſent of his futer, is] knights; if ſo many could be had. See KN IOHr. | 
invalid. —Tutors may do any thing for their pupils, but no-] Their function is to receive all preſentments of any offence, 
thing againſt them; and the ſame laws which put them under | and accordingly to give their general opinion thereof, by wri- 
a neceſſity of preſerving the intereſt of the minors, put them | ting either the words Billa vera upon the bill of preſentment, 
under an incapacity of hurting them. See PUP1L. which is an indictment of the party preſented : or elle nra- 
Fhnourary TUTOR. See the article HoNoURARY. mus, which is a doubting of the fact preſented. See Io vo- 
Turo is alſo uſed in our univerſities, for a member of ſome RAMUs, BILLA VERA, and INDICTMENT. 
| college or hall, who takes on him the inſtructing young ſtu- Laws of the TWELVE Tables, See the article TABLE. 
| dents in the arts and faculties. See UNIVERSITY. TWELVE-MonTH, the ſpace of a year, according to the ca- 
TUTORAGE, TuTELAa, in the civil law, a term equiva-| lendar months. See YE AR, and MonTH. 
| lent to guardianſhip in the common law; ſignifying an office | T WI-FALLOWING of Ground, in huſbandry, is the til- 
' impoſed on any one, to take care of the perſon and effects of ling or ploughing it a ſecond time, See T1LL1NG, and 
one or more minors. See Minor, Turok, Ce. LOUGHING, 
By the Roman law, there are three kinds of tutorage.—T:/?a- | TI W I-HINDI, or Twyninp1, among our Saxon anceſtors, 
mentary, which is appointed by the father's teſtament.— Legal, were men valued at 200 5. See TWELFHINDUS, and Hix- 
which is given by the law to the neareſt relation.—And da- | DENT. | 
tive, which is appointed by the magiſtrate. Theſe men were of the loweft degree; and if ſuch were 
But in all cuſtomary provinces, as France, &c. all zutorages | killed, the mul& was 30 s.—Thus in Leg. H. I. c. 9. de twi- 
are dative and elective; and though the father have by teſta- hindi hominis interfecti, wera debit reddi ſecundum legem.— 
ment, nominated the next relation to his pupil, yet is not Where note, that this was not an introduction of a new law, 7 
that nomination of any force, unleſs the choice be confirmed but a confirmation of the old, made in the reign of king Al- 
by that of the magiſtrate, &c, | fred, ATE . 
By the Roman law, tutorage expires at 14 years of age; but] TWINS, two young ones delivered at a birth by an animal 
in France not till 25 years. A minor quits his tutorage, and | which ordinarily brings forth but one. See BIRTH. 
becomes free by marriage; in which caſe a curator is given It has been great! diputed, which of two twins is to be &- 
him. See CURATOR, and GUARDIAN, | ſteemed the elder ?!—The faculty of Montpellier have £'** F: 
TUTTY, TuT1a, or Lapis Tur ix, a kind of metallic ſoot, | it, that the latter born is to be reputed the elder, becauſe 
| thrown off from braſs, in the furnace, and formed into con-] conceived : but by all the laws which now obtain, the firſ- 
| cave flakes of different ſizes, and thickneſs; very hard, grey- | born enjoys the privileges of ſeniority ; and the cuſtom is con- 
iſh, and full of little protuberant grains as big as pins heads. | firmed by the inſtance of Eſau and Jacob. 
See CADMIA, POMPHOLYX, SPODIUM, &c, | But if two twins be born ſo intermixed, that one cannot di 2 


It is found adhering to rolls of earth ſuſpended for that pur- 
poſe over the furnaces of the founders in braſs, to receive the 
fumes of the melted metal. See CopPeR, FounDERy, c. 


ſtinguiſh which of the two appeared the firſt, it ſhould ſeem 


that neither the one nor the other can pretend to the right o 
primogeniture, which ought to remain in ſuſpence, by * 


on 


Tutty is now brought chiefly from Germany. . Anciently, it | of their mutual concourſe, * 
came from Alexandria.— To prepare the tutty for uſe, they] In ſuch caſe, ſome would have the deciſion left to the father 

heat it red hot three times in a crucible, among burning coals; | and others to the chance of a lot. Sometimes there ate york 
and quench it as often in roſe- water: then they grind it on a] three twins, as in the inſtances of the Horatii and _ 
porphyry ſtone, — it with as much roſe-water, or plan-] and ſometimes there have been known four, or Sven hve 
tain-water as is neceſſary, till it be brought to a very fine] more, See Fox rus, and EM BR vo. . | 
powder: then they make it up into little troches, and thus | Twins, in aftronomy. See the article GEMINI. Car 

G Ury it. lar | TWIST of @ rope, cord, &c. dee Ror x, Cox dA, > 

* Tutty is very deſiecative. Its principal uſe is in diſeaſes of the} IE, S. * e b 

- eyes, particularly inflammations; in order to which, it is to | NB 0 { 5 . Twur, | 
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S is uſed for the inſide, or fat part of a man's 
12 ne * true horſeman reſts when on horſeback. 


„r 5s violently to wring or twiſt his teſticles 
0 


hich cauſes them to dry up, and deprives them 
D . reduces the horſe to the ſame ſtate of 
impoteney with a gelding. See GE &o . 
Fenrns gin Fee th acl} 
IO thirds Subſidg. See the article DUTY. 


9, or Hypotheſis, is an order or arrangement 
gta, ay a en intermediate nature between 
3 Copernican. and Ptolemaic, or participating alike of them 
SYSTEM. | 
* 55 name from Tycho Brahe, a noble Dane, of whom 
ſome account is hereaſter given, under the article URANI- 
ene eh ri rt derte 
ſed immoveable; an u 8 
pee * e reſpecting the ſame as a centre: but the other 
volv lanets are ſuppoſed, with Copernicus, to revolve round 
Ry their centre. So that the orbits of the three ſuperior 
Th include the earth, but not thoſe of the inferior ones, 
— they are nearer to the ſun * = _ - 1 . 
- heavens are here ſuppoſed to uid 3 an 
Ace e different orbs or ſpheres; the firſt moveable, 
" _ to make 2 revolution in 24 hours; the ſecond the 
1 of the planets; and the third the firmament, or region 
0 the fixed Rars, See the diſpoſition ot the heavenly bodies 
zn this ſyſtem, repreſented in Tab. Aſtronomy, fee. 45. 
Some later aſtronomers finding the Ptoiemaic ſyſtem diſagree 
with phænomena; and not daring to make the earth move ; 
but at the ſame time diſliking the Tychonic notion of two cen- 
tres, one of them moveable, wiz. the ſun, and the other fix- 
ed. the earth; have framed a new ſyſtem out of the Ptole- 
api and Tychonic, called the Semi- Tychonic; wherein not only 
the Sun and Moon, but Jupiter alſo * 2 are ſuppoſed 
in excentrics or deferents, reſpecting the earth as a 
ms thigh revolving at the ſame time in their reſpective 
epicycles. —But even here, the inferior planets are ſtill ſuppo- 
ſed to move round the ſun as their centre; their phaſes, ob- 
ſerved —_— —_ * no otherwiſe accountable for. 
See SYN, Moon, PLANET, Oc. : 

TYLE,* or TII E, in building, a fort of thin, factitious, la- 
minated ſtone, uſed in the roofs of houſes; or, more pro- 
perly, a kind of fat, clayey earth, knodden and moulded of 
a juſt thickneſs, dried and burnt in a kiln, like a brick, and 
uſed in the covering and paving of houſes, See BRIC k, and 
CoveRING. 

It is thus called from the French, tile, of the Latin, tegula, 
which ſignifies the ſame. | 
Tyles are made, ſays M. Leybourn, of better earth than brick- 
earth, and ſomething nearer akin to the potter's earth.—Ac- 
cording to „at. 17 Edw. IV. the earth for yes ſhould be caſt 
up before the firſt of November, ſhired and turned before the 
firſt of February, and not made into tyles before the firſt of 
March; and ſhould likewiſe be tried and ſevered from ſtones, 
marle and chalk, For the method of burning them, ſee 
BRICK. © | 
As to the applying of zylzs; ſome lay them dry, as they come 
from the kiln, without mortar or any thing elſe: others lay 
them in a kind of mortar made of loam and horſe-dung.—In 
ſome parts, as in Kent, they lay them in moſs. 
Kr are 2 ow 7 tyles, for the — occaſions of 
uilding; as, plain, thack, ridge, roof, creaſe, gutter, pan 
crooked, flemiſh, corner, hip, dir man, E ſcallp, aftragal, 
traverſe, paving and dutch tyles. 

Plain or thack TyLEs, are thoſe in ordinary uſe for the cover- 
ing 1 hows They are ſqueezed flat, while yet ſoft, in a 
mould. 1 hey are of an oblong figure, and by „at. 17 Edw. : 
IV. c. 4. are to be 104 inches long, 62 broad, and half an 
inch _ L279 a quarter thick. But theſe dimenſions are not 
over- ſtrictly kept to. 

Ridge, roof or creaſe Tv LES, are thoſe uſed to cover the ridges 
of houſes; being made circular, breadth-wiſe, like a half 
cylinder,—Theſe are what Pliny calls laterculi, and are by 
rage to " 13 inches long, and of the ſame thickneſs with 
ain tyles. ä 

Hip or corner Ty LES, are thoſe which lie on the hips or cor- 
ners of roofs.— As to form; they are firſt made flat, like 
Plain tiles, but of a quadrangular figure, whoſe two ſides are 
right lines, and two ends, arches of circles; one end being 
a little concave, and the other convex : the convex end to be 
about ſeven times as broad as the concave end; ſo that they 
_ be triangular, but that one corner is taken off: then, 
egg an 6 burnt, they are bent on a mould, breadth- 
: ©, like ridge tyles.— They have a hole at their narrow end, 
bo nail them on by; and are laid with their narrow end up- 
en 8 3 10 3 inches long, and of a 

adth and thickneſs. f 
utter TY LES, are thoſe which lie in gutters or valleys in croſs- 


TYM 


of the broad end are turned back again with two wings.— 

They have no holes in them, but are laid with the broad end 

upwards, without any nailing.— They are made in the ſame 

mould as corner tyles, and have the ſame dimenſions on the 
convex fide, Their wings are each 4 inches broad and 8 long, 

Pan, crooked, or Flemiſh TyIES, are uſed in covering of ſheds, 
lean-to's, and all kinds of flat-roofed buildings.—They are in 

form of an oblong parallelogram, as plain tyles; but are bent 

breadthwiſe forwards and backwards, in form of an 8, only 
one of the arches is at leaſt three times as big as the. other; 
which biggeſt arch is always laid uppermoſt, and the leſſer arch 
of another zyle lies over the edge of the great arch of the for- 
mer,—They have no holes for pins, but hang on the laths by 

a knot of their own earth: they are uſually 14 + inches long, 

and 10 4 broad, By 12 G. I. c. 25. they are to be, when 

burnt, hot leſs than 134 inches long, 94 wide, and half an 

inch thick. h 

Dormar or dorinan Ty LES, conſiſt of a plain tle and a trian- 

ular 7 of a plain one, ſtanding up at right angles to one 

ide of the plain zyle, and ſwept with an arch of a circle from 
the other end, which end terminates in a point.—Of theſe 
tyles there are two kinds; the triangular piece, in ſome, ſtand- 
ing on the right, in others on the left ſide of the plain 5 ʃ..— 
And of each of theſe, again, there are two kinds; ſome ha- 
ving a whole plain 5e, others but half a plain 3. But in 
them all, the plain 55 has two holes for the pins, at that end 
where the broad end of the triangular piece ſtands, 
Their uſe is to be laid in the gutters, betwixt the roof and 
the cheeks or ſides of the dormars, the plain part lying on the 
roof, and the triangular part ſtanding perpendicularly by the 
cheek of the dormar.— They are excellent to keep out the 
wet in thoſe places, and yet are not perhaps known any where 
but in Suſſex.— The dimenſions of the plain zyle part are the 
ſame as thoſe of a plain 50e, and the triangular part is of the 
ſame length, and its breadth at one end 7 inches, and at the 
other nothing; _ | 

Scallep or aftragal Ty Es, are in all reſpects like plain zyles, 

only their lower ends are in form of an aſtragal, viz. a ſemi- 

circle, with a ſquare on each ſide.— They are uſed in ſome 
places for weather tyling. | 

Traverſe TYLEs, are a kind of irregular plain tyles, having the 

pin-holes broke out, or one of the lower corners broke off. — 

Theſe are laid with the broken end upwards, upon rafters, 

where pinned tyles cannot hang. 

Flemiſh or Dutch TL Es, are of two kinds, ancient and modern, 

— The ancient were uſed for chimney-foot foot-paces : they 

were painted with antic figures, and frequently with poſtures 

of ſoldiers, ſome with compartments, and ſometimes with 
moreſque devices; but came much ſhort, both as to the de- 
ſign and colours of the modern ones. | 

he modern Flemiſh tyles are commonly uſed plaiſtered up in 
the jaumbs of chimneys, inſtead of chimney-corner-ſtones,— 

Theſe are better glazed, and ſuch as are painted (for ſome are 

only white) much better performed than the ancient ones. 

But both kinds ſeem to be made of the fame whitiſh clay as 

our white glazed earthen ware,— The ancient ones are five 

inches and a quarter ſquare, and about three quarters of an 
inch thick: the modern ones fix inches and a half ſquare, and 
three quarters of an inch thick, 

TYLER, one that covers or paves with tyles. 

Tylers and bricklayers were incorporated 10 Eliz. under the 

name of Maſter and wardens of the ſociety of freemen of the 

myſtery and art of Hhlers and bricklayers. See BRICK. 

TYLERY. See the article TUILERIE. 

TYLWITH, in matters of heraldry and deſcent, is ſometimes 

uſed for a tribe or family branching out of another ; which 

the modern heralds more uſually call the ſecond or third houſe, 

TYMBER of Skins, See the article TimBER. ER 

TYMPAN, or TYMpANuUm, in architecture, the area of a 

pediment: being that part which is in a level with the naked 
of the freeze.—Or it is the ſpace included between the three 
cornices of a triangular pediment, or the two cornices of a 
circular one.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 36. lit. e. See allo the 
article PEDIMENT., 
Sometimes the tympan is cut out, and the part filled with an 
iron lattice to give light ; and ſometimes it is enriched with 
ſculpture, in baſſo relievo, as in the weſt front of St. Paul's, 
the temple of Caſtor and Pollux at Naples, c. 

TyMPAN is alſo uſed for that part of a pedeſtal, called the 
trunk or dye. See PEDESTAL, and DYE. | 

TyMPAN, among joiners, is alſo applied to the pannels of 
doors. See PANNEL. 

TYMPAN of an Arch, is a triangular ſpace or table in the cor- 
ners or ſides of the arch; uſually hollowed and enriched, ſome- 
times with branches of laure], olive-tree, or oak; or with 
trophies, &c. ſometimes with flying figures, as fame, Oc. or 
ſitting figures, as the cardinal virtues. See ARCH. 

TYMPAN, in anatomy, mechanics, &c, See the article T'y M- 

PAN UM. 5 | 

TyMPAN, among printers, is a double frame belonging to the 

_ covered with parchment, on which the biank ſheets are 


buildin 8. — The . | ; 
Vox. 11.5 Y N CI. VII like * tyles, wy the corners 


id, in order to be printed off. See PRINTING Preſs. | 
| 25 12 Bb | TIM. 


TYMPANITES, or Tymyany, in medicine, a flatulent 
tumor, or ſwelling of the abdomen or belly ; very hard, equa- 
ble, and permanent; whereby the ſkin is ſtretched fo tight, 
that when ſtruck, it gives a ſound like that of a drum. See 
TumMoR. 

The tympanites is a ſpecies of dropſy, by ſome called a dry 
dropſy : but what the cauſe and ſeat of the diſeaſe is, or what 
the morbific matter is that occaſions the tumour, phyſicians 
are not at all agreed. See DroPsyY. ; 

Wind certainly makes a principal part of the morbid matter ; 
but this is ſcarce ever found without water, excepting at the 
beginning ; ſo that ſome will not allow of any difference be- 
tween the tympany and the aſcites. 

Some ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a watry humour extravaſated and 
rarified into vapour; and by a property common to it with 
common air, corrupting the parts, — But this, Boerhaave 
makes a particular kind of tympanites, or wind dropſy ; and 
adds, that it is cured like the aſcites, or water dropſy, by tap- 
ping, &c. See PARACENTESIs, and ASCITES. 


Others will have the tympanites to ariſe from the air's infinua- | 


ting itſelf through perforations in the putrified inteſtines. — 
A tympanites from this cauſe, Boerhaave, who makes it a pe- 
culiar claſs, obſerves, is almoſt always incurable. 


Willis ſets aſide this latter cauſe, and accounts for the diſeaſe | 


from an irregularity in the animal ſpirits belonging to the viſ- 
cera, which ruſhing tumultuarily into the nervous fibres, bloat 
them up: thus is the peritoneum inflated, the inteſtines di- 
ſtended, and the meſentery, and other viſcera, rendered tur- 
gid ; and while this is doing, that the vacuities left in the tu- 
mified viſcera may be filled up, a quantity of the humour 
contained in them is rarified into vapour, which preſently 
ſpreads in blaſts through the vacant places.—Others account 
for the tympanites from a convulſion of the muſcles of the ab- 
domen, &c, 

M. Littre has propoſed a new ſyſtem of the tympanites, built 
on a great number of obſervations. —According to him, it 
does not proceed from any convulſion of the abdominal muſ- 
cles, nor from any air contained in the cavity thereof, or in 
the thorax, the meſentery, or epiploon; but from the air in- 
cloſed in the ſtomach and inteſtines, which ſwells them exceſ- 
ſively. | 
This air, always carried into thoſe parts with the food, main- 
tains a kind of equilibrium therein; oppoſing on the one hand, 
the too great preſſure on that long canal when empty of food ; 
and finding, on the other fide, in the ſpring of the coats of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, an obſtacle capable of preventing 
its too great dilatation. 

If this equilibrium chance to be deſtroyed by the irritation of 
the fibres, whoſe ſpring in that caſe prevails over that of the 
air, this latter is expelled either upwards or downwards, or 
both: (whence belching, &c.) But if the equilibrium come 
to be broke by the force of the air, rendered ſuperior to that 
of the fibres, by thoſe latter being left deſtitute of ſpirits, 
from the blood's being impoveriſhed after a long ſickneſs; in 
that caſe, the air rarifying itſelf beyond meaſure, ſwells the 
cavities it is contained in. 

If it be demanded, why when the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
ſo full of wind, none of the wind eſcapes, either through the 
anus, or by the mouth, which uſes to be expelled by thoſe 
paſlages ? 

M. Mery ſolves the paradox thus: according to this theory, 
the fibres, both of the ſtomach and inteſtines have loſt their 
ſpring, at leaſt in part, and are in an imperfeCt palſy ; but 
the winds evacuated either by the anus or mouth, are winds 
which thoſe viſcera expel out of their cavities, by putting them 
in a ſtate of contraction capable of ſurmounting the forces 
which oppoſe the egreſs of the matters contained- in thoſe ca- 
vities.—Theſe forces are two ſphincters, one whereof ſhuts 
the upper orifice of the ſtomach, and the other the anus: but 
paralytic viſcera, i. e. viſcera deſtitute of ſpirits, in which, 
alone conſiſts the ſtrength of the muſcles, cannot overcome 
the reſiſtance of thoſe two muſcles : whence the wind, there- 
fore, cannot eſcape through its uſual out-lets, 

The tympanites rarely kills of itſelf ; but frequently degene- 
rates into an aſcites. —Cathartics rather aggravate than alle- 
viate it: antihyſterics, antiſcorbutics, chalybeats, and ſtrength- 
ners are of uſe, before it be commenced an aſcites. Equal 
quantities of leek and elder leaves mixed analytically, is a 


_ famed empirical medicine, which has often proved effectual 


when every thing elſe had failed. 
It is uſual to apply carminatives to the belly, as the emplaiſter 
of cummin-ſeeds, c. and alſo to uſe carminatives mixed with 
cathartics, diuretics, &c. internally : but if the diſeaſe pro- 
ceed from a paralytic cauſe, deſtroying the tone of the fibres 
of the firſt paſſages, what is of uſe in rectifying paralytic diſ- 
orders, where the tenſion of the fibres is inſufficient, will 
doubtleſs for the ſame reaſon be of uſe here. See PA Ls. 
TYMPANUM, TrmnanoN, drum; a muſical inſtrument, 
which, among the ancients, conſiſted of a thin piece of lea- 
ther or ſkin, ſtretched upon a circle of wood or iron, and 
beat with the hand. See Drum. 


TyMPANUM, T'yMPAN, in mechanics, is a kind of wheel 


| 


TT M 


placed round an axis or cylindrical beam, on the 5 
are two levers or fixed ſtaves, for the more "pn hich 
axis about, in order to raiſe a weight required, See Wu Ge 
The tympanum is much the fame with the peritrochium,; f., 
that the pliner of the axis of the peri A. 


trochium 
ſhorter and leſſer than the cylinder of the — ps 


RITROCHIUM, 
TyMPANUM of a machine, is alſo uſed for any hollow wh 
wherein one or more people, or other animals, * 
turn it; ſuch as that of ſome cranes, calenders, . 95 
WHEEL, | : 
TyMPANUM, in anatomy. — Membrana Trymeani, is a thi 
tender ſkin or membrane, ſtretched upon a bony circle, in * 
meatus auditorius of the ear, which it ſhuts ; and ſuppoſed t 
be the immediate organ of hearing,—See Tab, Anat, (Oed 
fig. 13. lit. c. See alſo EAR. , 
The tympanum, popularly called the drum, with reſpect to the 
erect poſture of the body, is fituate obliquely, facing down 
wards ; whence it is that we hear ſounds coming from T 
better than thoſe from above. See DRUM. , 
Its external ſurface is a little hollow in the middle.—]t i 
compoſed of two membranes, or, as others will haye it, ff 
only two or more lamellæ of one,—lt has a perforation, 6 
at leaſt a diſengaged part, which admits of the paſſage of 
wind, and, in ſome, of ſmoak from the meatus a palato, 
See FORAMEN, | 
Behind it, is a cavity of the os petroſum, called tympani ci. 
tas, and fometimes ſimply tympanum ; wherein are four litts 
bones, wiz, the mulleolus, incus, flapes, and os orbiculir;: 
which ſee under their reſpective articles, MALL eoLvs, Cr. 
Within the cavitas tympani, Vieuſſens has diſcovered a ven 
fine thin membrane, ſerving to ſhut the door of the labyrinth, 
and prevent the internal air from having any communication 
with the external.— The membrana tympani has a remarkable 
branch of a nerve paſſing on its internal ſurface between the 
incus and malleolus, called the chorda tympani. See Cyorny, 
| The tmpanum, Dr. Willis takes to be a kind of preparatory 
inſtrument to hearing; and its office to be, to receive the fir 
impreſſions of ſounds, or the ſenſible ſpecies, and to convey 
them duly modified and proportioned to the ſenſorium. See 
SOUND, SENSAT10N, Ec. | 
Its office, in effect, with reſpect to the ſenſe of hearing, ſeems 
to be the fame as that of the pupil of the eye with regard to 
ſeeing: each of them prevent the ingreſs of too many rays, 
temper and ſoften them, and deliver them, as it were, com- 
menſurate to the ſenſory; upon which, if they ſhould fall 
immediately, they might be apt to ſpoil. its delicate conſtitu- 
tion, See PUPIL. 
The tympanum, it is true, does not hear: but it contributes 
to the better and ſafer hearing. That it may do the office of 
a porter the better, it is neceſſary its expanſe ſhould, like the 
pupil, be contracted and relaxed on occafion ; and to this pur- 
poſe ſerve the four little bones above-mentioned, which have 
the ſame uſe in ftraining and relaxing, as the braces of the 
war drum have in that inftrument.—By means of this exten. 
ſion and retraction, the tympanum is made to correſpond to all 
ſounds loud or languid ; as the pupil does to all the degrees of 
light. See HEARING. | | 
The ingenious Dr. Holder has improved on this theory, He 
conceives that the action of the muſcle, whereby the !ympanun 
is ſtretched and relaxed, does ordinarily and conſtantly dra 
it to a moderate tenſion ; but when we have occaſion to liſten, 
and give a particular attention to any ſound, the action of that 
muſcle is then more intenſe, and the drum is drawn to a more 
than ordinary tenſion, to facilitate the paſſage of the ſound, 
See ATTENTION, | | 
Upon theſe conſiderations, that author having a young gentle 
man, who was born deaf, put into his hands, and perceiwing 
the great defect to lie in the want of a due tenſion of the h- 
panum, he adviſed his mother to conſult with phyſicians, u 
ther by ſome aſtringent fumes, or otherwiſe, it might not 
reſtored to a due tenſion. _ & 
In the mean time, he thought of a temporary way, by 
pulſe of any vehement ſound ; as of a drum beaten near in 
which ſound, during its continuance, muſt needs give ; 
tympanum a tenſion, by driving and ſwelling it outwards, 2 
freſh gale of wind fills the fails of a ſhip. And the expe 
ment ſucceeded according to expectation: for ſo long 2 
beat a drum faſt and loud by him, he could hear thoſe 
ſtood by him call him gently by his name. But ig 
drum ceaſed, he could no longer hear the ſame perſons 
him very loudly. See DEAFNESS. : 
But wht 8 the uſe of the ympanum appear the leſs 1 
ſiderable is, that there are inſtances where the _ = 
been perfect, without any uſe of a tympanum,—Mr a 5 yet 
relates, that he broke the tympanum in both ears of a * ter 
it did not deſtroy his hearing; though for ſome . 
wards he received ſtrong ſounds with great horror: had the 
that Mr. St. Andre aſſured him, that a patient of _ 
tympanum deſtroyed by an ulcer, and the auditory 5 
out, without deſtroying his hearing. | 
Chorda TyMP Ani. See the article CHR D. 
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See the article TVMPAN, 


cine. See the article TYMPANITES. 


TYPE,* Tyros, 2 copy, image, or reſemblance of ſome mo- 


2 The word is formed from the Greek, ruzG-, form, figure. 


/vþe is leſs in uſe than its compounds prototype and 
hag, ich are the originals that are made without mo- 


dels. 


TypE is alſo a ſcholaſtic term, much uſed among divines, ſig- 


iſpi ſymbol, ſign, or figure of ſomething to come. 
in ds Enle, the wo is commonly uſed with relation to an- 
1 vriTuTa 
4 "See ANTITYPE. | | 
Thas, Abraham's ſacrifice, the paſchal lamb, &c. were types, 
or figure - our redemption : the brazen ſerpent was a type of 
7 & ., * . 0 
7 a * not mere conformities, or analogies, which the na- 
ture of things holds forth between them ; nor arbitrary images 
ariſing merely from the caſual reſemblance of things: but 
there is further required a particular inſtitution of God to 
make a type 3 2 particular declaration of his that it is ſo. 
Gale divides types into hiſtorical and prephetical.— The firſt are 
thoſe uſed by the ancient prophets in their agitations and vi- 
lions: the ſecond, thoſe wherein things done, or ceremonies 


inſtituted in the Old Teſtament, prefigure Chriſt, or things 


ing to him in the New Teſtament. 
2 fathers, as well as the modern critics, have been 
greatly divided about the nature and uſe of rypes, and typical 
repreſentations, in the Old Teſtament ; and it is this makes 
one of the great difficulties in underſtanding the ancient pro- 


phecies, and in reconciling the New and Old Teſtament to- 


gether, See PROPHECY. | | 
There is no denying but that there were types which the di- 
vine wiſdom inſtituted to be the ſhadows and figures of things 
to come; and yet people run into an exceſs that way: ſome 
looking for types in eyery thing; like Origen, who diſcovered 
myſteries in the very caldrons of the tabernacle.-One ſhould 
be contented with the more ſenſible and obvious ones; nor 
propoſe any without proving them as much as poſiible, and 
ſhewing that they were really intended for types, in order to 
Juſtify the ſolidity of the reaſoning of the apoſtles, who ar- 
gued from them. 

A late author maintains, that not the fathers only, but St. 
Paul himſelf, was of the opinion, that Chriſtianity was all 
tc contained in the Old Teſtament, was implied in the Jewiſh 
& hiſtory and law; both which are to be reputed types and 


_« ſhadows of Chriſtianity.” —In order to which, he quotes 


Hebrews viii. 5. x. 1. and Colof. ii. 16, 17.—He adds, 
„That the ritual laws of Moſes, being in their own nature 
& no other than types and ſhadows of future good things, are 
« to be conſidered as having the effect of prophecies.” —This 
is likewiſe the ſenſe of Mr. Whiſton, and others; but the 
ſame author even quotes our Saviour ſpeaking in behalf of this 
typical reaſoning, in that paſſage Matth. xi. 13. where he af- 


firms, that The law propheſies; and that he came to fulfil 
te law as well as the goſpel,” Matth. v. 17. Diſc. of the 


Grounds, &c. 


have done it more effectually than by thus making every thing 
types and prophecies. It is no wonder, he adds, that atheiſts 
and deiſts ſcoff at the credulity of Chriſtians, and reject what 
is ſupported by ſuch folly and abſurdity. 

Not that he denies the reality of ſuch thing as types,—lt is 


| manifeſt, there were many under the Old Teſtament ; ſuch 


were Zachariah's ſtaves, beauty and bands, ch. xi. 7, 10, 14; 
ſuch was Hoſea's adulterous wife, ch. i. 2; and ſuch were his 
children, ver. 4, 6.—The prophets deſigned by theſe to pre- 


figure future events; but in theſe inſtances the reader is at 


once, by the declaration of the prophet, made to underſtand 


as much, and not left to his own conjectures about them, af- 
ter the events are over. 


In effect, all this is urged from ſcripture for the typical or al- 


legorical interpretation of the Jewiſh law, hiſtory, ceremo- 


roms &c. it is aſſerted, may be ſet aſide, without any vio- 
ence to the ſacred text, which may be explained on more 
natural and intelligible principles, and more conſiſtently with 
2 See ALLE GORICAI. 

20 word TvzO-, we have obſerved, literally denotes no more 
2 4 copy or impreſſion of any thing; and accordingly, in 
our tranſlation, * find it ſometimes rendered by print, ſome- 
ometimes by faſhion, and ſometimes by form. 

—Hence alſo the word is della applied to 9 mo- 


ral pattern; in which ſenſe it ſi 
and fimilitude. nle it ſignifies no more than example 


gain, the word avrirux@-, in ſeripture, ſignifies any thing | 


rom according to a model or pattern; and thus in the epiſ- 


e to the Hebrews, the tabernacle, and holy of holies bein 
made according to the pattern ſhewn to Moſes, are ſaid to | 


| 


antig pes or figures of the true holy places, —In the like 


/ 


L — 
. 


An ingenious divine takes this occaſion to obſerve, that had 
the ancients, with the modern retainers to the typical way, 
expreſly deſigned to have expoſed Chriſtianity, they could not . 


| 


| 


| 


9 


ſenſe, St. Peter ſpeaking of the flovd and the ark, whereby 
eight perſons were ſaved, calls baptiſm an antirype thereto ; by 
which he expreſſes no more than a ſimilitude of circumſtan- 
(* - 
The other words uſed in ſctipture to imply a future event, 
prefigured by ſome foregoing act, are—'tT73«[pz, rendered 
» mutation and example; and own, ſhadow. 

his laſt word is frequently uſed by St. Paul, and applied to 
the Jewiſh law, ceremonies, priefts, &c, which are repreſented 
as only ſhadows of things to come, or of keavenly things. It 
is from ſuch general expreſſions, that people were led to mi- 
ſtake the apoſtle's deſign in theſe compariſons, and to aſſert, 
that all the Moſaic rites were types of, or deſigned to ſignify 
future events; and that the . to be found in the penta- 
teuch.— Whereas St. Paul's intent appears no other than to 
ſhew the great advantage of the goſpel over the law in ſeveral 
particulars, wherein it has as much pre-eminence as the ſub- 
ſtance has over the ſhadow, See AccomMmoDATION. 
If the ſhadow of things to come ſigniſy a prefiguration of fu- 
ture events, what are thoſe events to which the Jewiſh new 
moons, Col. ii. 16. or the Jewiſh meaty and drinks, have a 
reſpe&t ? Ot, how did the law of Moſes, made of commands 
about perſons, times, places, and facrifices, prefigure a diſpen- 
ſation where regard to ſacrifices, holy perſons, times and pla- 
ces, are fo far from being enjoined, that they are declared 
uſeleſs? Can a particular holy place in the law be deſigned a 
8 of a ſtate where all places are equally holy ? 

uch being the import of all the terms uſed in the New Te- 
ſtament writers, ſeeming to imply any prefiguration of future 
events under the goſpel, we may obſerve, 
I, That to argue from types, is only to argue from examples 
or ſimilitudes; and, conſequently, all inferences drawn from 
ſuch reaſonings, are no farther concluſive, than reaſonings 
from ſimilitudes are. The intent of ſimilitudes is only to help 
to convey ſome ideas more clearly or ſtrongly ; ſo that to de- 
duce conſequences from a ſimile, or infer any thing from other 
parts of the ſimile than what are plainly ſimilar, is abſurd. 
2. It cannot be proved that the ceremonies of the Moſaic law 
were ever deſigned to prefigure any future events in the ſtate 
of the Meſſiah's kingdom. —No' ſuch declared prefigurations 
are mentioned in the writings of the Old Teſtament, what- 
ever notions prevailed among the writers who immediately 
followed. It is granted, that the apoſtles argued from the rites 
in the Moſaic inſtitution ; but it appears to have only been by 
way of illuſtration and analogy, 
There is certainly a . in all the diſpenſations of 
Providence: an analogy of things in the natural as well as the 
moral world, from which it is eaſy arguing by way of parity, 
and it is very juſt and uſual ſo to do: but that one of theſe di- 
penſations was therefore given to preſignify another that was 
tuture, can never be proved, unleſs it be expreſly declared. — 
The Land of Promiſe, we know, was to be a place where the 
Jews were to enjoy reſt from their labours; God likewiſe did, 
himſelf, reſt the ſeventh day from his works: yet, who ever 
imagined God's reſt from the creation to be prefigurative of the 
Jews reſt in Canaan? and is it not equally reaſonable to ſay, 


that God's reſt on the ſeventh day, prefigured the entrance of 


the Jews into Canaan, as to ſay, that the Jews reſt in Canaan 
prefigured the reſt mentioned by David in the Pſalms ? 

This will equally imply, that all the following events in the 
uniform courſe of God's government, fimilar to any prece- 
ding ones, were deſigned to be preſignified; in which ſenſe, 
it will readily be owned, that the reſt of the Jews was typical 
of the reſt of the Chriſtians. 

It is in the ſame manner we are to underſtand St. Paul, where 
he ſays, That Chriſt our paſſover is ſacrificed for us.” And 
thus we are to underſtand John the Baptiſt, when he calls our 
Saviour the Lamb of God,” There was this ſimilitude of 
circumſtance, that Chriſt was flain on the fame day with the 
paſchal lamb ; that he died about the ſame time of the day 
when the prieſts began their hillel; that not a bone of the 
one or the other was broken. Add, that as the paſchal lamb 
was without blemiſh, ſo was Chriſt without ſin.—From theſe, 
and other circumſtances, the apoſtle applied the term paſſover 
to Chriſt. 

Thus, alſo, are we to account for what St. Paul calls the 
baptiſm of the children of Iſrael in the cloud, and in the ſea; 
and for the compariſon betwixt the high prieſt entering the 
holy place every year, and Chriſt entering into heaven. See 
QuoTATION. 


Tyr,“ TTYHMOF, is alſo a name given to an edict of the empe- 


ror Conſtans II. publiſhed in 648, to impoſe a general ſilence 
both on the orthodox and the Monothelites. See Mono- 
THELITE. | | 
* [t had the name zype, as being a kind of formulary of faith; 
or rather a form whereon men were to regulate their conduct. 
The type owed its original to Paul, patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, who perſuaded that emperor to take away the ectheſis 
compiled and hung up in all the public places by Heracliys ; 
(as e preat complaints from the orthodox, by its 
favouring the Monothelites) and to publiſh an edit to impoſe 
ſilence on both parties, 55 PX 


Tyr, TyPvs, is alſo uſed to denote the order obſerved in 
TYPHODES, Trenahr, in medicine, a kind of ardent or 


TYPHOMANIA, * TreOMANIA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 


1 


TYRANT, TyRANNus, among the ancients, denoted ſimply | 


YPOGRAPHY,* the art of printing. See PRINTING. 


But ſuch kinds of pacifications are held inexcuſable in matters 
of religion; accordingly pope Theodore ſoon procured the 
patriarch Paul to be depoſed : the type was examined in the 
council of Rome in 649, and condemned ; and an anathema 


pronounced againſt all ſuch as admitted either the impious ec- 
theſis or typus. See ECTHESISs, 


the intenſion and remiſſion of fevers, pulſes, &c. See Fe- 
VER, PULSE, &c. 


burning fever uſually attending on eryſipelas's of any of the 
viſcera, See FEVER. 


the brain, wherein the patient not being able to ſleep, though 
greatly inclined thereto, lies with his eyes ſhut, talks abſurd- 
ly, and flings himſelf this way and that. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, rug, fal, and na- 

vt , madneſs. f 
If he be pulled, or the like, he juſt ou his eyes, looks a- 
bout, and ſinks again into a kind of dozing, which is inter- 
rupted by a train of diſagreeable imaginations, 
hemania is a kind of combination of a phrenzy with a 

lethargy.—It is alſo called a coma vigil. See Cou A, PHREN- 
ZzY, and LETHARGY, 


The word is formed from the Greek, zur, and ypaÞn, /crip- 


tura, writing. 


a king, or monarch, See KING, and MONARCH, 


2 


But the ill uſe ſeveral perſons inveſted with that ſ 
racter, made of it, has altered the import of the a 


cred cha. 


tyrant now carries with it the idea of an — ˙!„!ç t and 


prince, who invades the people's liberty, and rules and cruel 


deſpotic manner than the laws of natur ua more 
allow of o or the Country do 
The term tyrant, we are told, became od! 
Greeks, thoſe zealous lovers of liberty, Us among the 
troduced : but Donatus aſſures us, it was never 3 in- 
mong the Romans till the latter ages of that empire. n ſo 2. 
TEN Preps "ME FR TRE urs. ; 
TYRO, TrYrocinityy 
TYROCINIUM,* TyRociny, a novitiate or apprenti 
in any art or ſcience, See Novice, and Noyzo;, iceſhip 
The word is formed of tyra, @ raw, freſb-waje fold; TE, 
We have ſeveral writings under the title of Ireciniam, es 
cinium chymicum, tyrocinium chirurgicum, &c. containin 
rudiments of thoſe arts, accommodated to the apprehedt. 
of the beginners. | 0s 
TYROSTIS, * Trraxix, in medicine, a coagulating or curd 
ling of milk in the ſtomach; after the manner of cheeks. 
See CuRDLING, and COAGULATION, * 
* The word is formed of the Greek, 71y@-, caſeu;, cheeſe. geg 
Cnkksk. q 
TY TH, or rather TITHE. See the article TIT RHE. 
TYTHING and TyTHINOG- Man. See Tiraiyc, De. 
3 TENMENTALE, HUNDRED, WartnTaks, 
c. 


E 


VACANCY, or VACUUM, in philoſophy, an empty inter- 


VACANCY, in law, &c. a poſt or benefice wanting a regular 


VACANT Effect, Prædia VAcATIA, or VAcua, are 


v Would become contiguous, and incl 


/ ö U / © 


VAC 


The twentieth letter in the alphabet, and the 
fifth vowel. See LETTER, and VowE L. 
Beſides the vowel u, there is a conſonant of the 
ſame denomination, wrote v, or v. See Cox- 


9 SONANT. : 
The pronunciation of the u, as now uſed among 


nelim. French, &c. is borrowed from the antient 
the. all the other weſtern people, with the Romans, 


unce it or. ; | : 
* F: allo 2 numeral letter, and fignifies five 3 according to the 


verſe, 


V, vero quinque dabit tibi, fi recte numerabis. 
When a daſh was added atop, V, it ſignified 5000. 

v. R. among the Romans, ſtood for uti r9gas, as you deſire: 
which was the mark of a vote; or ſuffrage tor the paſſing of 
a law, See RoGATIO; ſee alſo A. 


val, or ſpace void of matter. See VACUUM. | 


officer, or incumbent. See AVOIDANCE, Sc. | 
The canoniſts hold, that the kind of wacancy is to be ex- 
preſſed in the impetration of a benefice, See BENEFICE. 
A future vacancy, or voidance of a ſpiritual living, ſome-wri- 
ters call vacatura,—Devolution is a ſpecies of canonical va- 
cancy. See DEVOLU TION, 


ſuch as are abandoned for want of an heir, after the death or 
flight of their former owner. See GooDs. ' 
In our law-books, vagantes terre, for vacantes, expreſſes for- 
ſaken, or uncultivated lands. | 
A benefice is ſaid to be vacant in curia Romana, when the in- 
cumbent dies in Rome, or within twenty leagues thereof ; 
though it be only by accident that he was there.—The pope 
nominates to all benefices vacant in curia Romana, excepting 
thoſe of the neighbouring biſhopricks. 

VacanT Cylinder, in gunnery. See the article CYLINDER, 

VACATION, Non-term, in law, all the time included be- 
tween the end of one term, and the beginning of the next 
ſucceeding one. See TERM. 
This intermiſſion was called by our anceſtors pax Dei, and 
eccleſiæ; and ſometimes, the time or days of the king's peace. 
See PEACE. | | 
Among the Romans, it was called juſtitium, or feriæ, or dies 
nefaſti., See Day, NEFasTUs, FASTUus, FER1z#, Cc. 

he time from the death of a biſhop, or other ſpiritual per- 

ſon, till the biſhoprick, or other dignity be ſupplied by an- 
other, is alſo called vacation. See PLENARTY. 
Cicero, in his Orations, mentions a law, whereby the prieſts 
were exempted from ſervice in all wars, except only uproars, 

; and civil tumults ; which exemptions he calls vacationes. 

VACUUM, Vacviry, in phyſics, a ſpace empty or devoid 
of all matter, or body. See SPACE, and MATTER. 
Whether there be any ſuch thing in nature as an abſolute va- 
cuum; or whether the univerſe be completely full, and there 
be an abſolute plenum; is a thing has been controverted by 
the philoſophers of all ages. See PLEN um. | 

The ancients, in their controverſies, diſtinguiſhed two kinds; 
a 2 coacervatum, and a vacuum interſperſum, or diſſemi- 
natum. | 

Vacuum Coacervatuni, is conceived as a place deſtitute of 
matter: Such, e. gr. as there would be, ſhould God annihi- 
late all the air, and other bodies within the walls of this 
chamber. 
The exiſtence of ſuch a vacuum is maintained by the Pytha- 
goreans, Epicureans, and the Atomiſts, or Corpuſcularians 
moſt of whom aflert ſuch a vacuum actually to exiſt without 
the limits of the ſenſible world. But the modern Corpuſcula- 
rians, who hold a vacuum coacervatum, deny that application 


as Concelving, that ſuch a vacuum muſt be infinite, eternal, 
and uncreated. See UNIVERSE. 


According, then, to the later philoſophers, there is no vacuum 


caacervatum without the bounds of the ſenſible world; nor 
would there be any vacuum, provided God ſhould annihilate 
ers Contiguous bodies, than what amounts to a mere priva- 
tion, or nothing : the dimenſions of ſuch a ſpace, which the 
ancients held to be real, being by theſe held to be mere nega- 
Cans that is, in ſuch a place, there is ſo much length, breadth, 
wc depth wanting, as a body muſt have to fill it. To ſup- 
E that when all the matter in a chamber is annihilated, 
there ſhould yet be real dimenſions, is to ſuppoſe corporeal di- 
menſions without body; which is abſurd. | 
4 = we mm, however, deny any vacuum coacervatum at 
42 2 aſſert, that if God ſnould immediately annihilate all 
85 tter, v. gr. in this chamber, and prevent the ingreſs 
any other matter, the conſequence would be, that the walls 


” 


— 
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They add, that if there be no matter in a chamber, the wall: 
can be conceived no otherwiſe than as contiguous ; thoſe 
things being ſaid to be contiguous, between which there is 
not any thing intermediate: but, if there be no body between, 
there is no extenſion between; extenſion and body being the 
ſame thing: and if there be no extenſion between; then the 
walls are contiguous; and where is the vacuum ? 

But the reaſoning is built on a miſtake, viz. that body and 
extenſion are the ſame thing. See Ex TENSLION, and SPACE. 


Vacuum Diſſeminatum, or Inter ſper ſum, is that ſuppoſed to be 


naturally interſperſed in, and among bodies, in the pores of 
=> ſame body, and in the interſtices between different bodies. 
e PORE, 


It is this kind of vacuum which is chiefly diſputed 3 


modern philoſophers: the Corpuſcularians ſtrenuouſly aſſert- 


ing it; and the Peripatetics, and Carteſians, as ſtiffly impugn- 
ing it. See CORPUSCULAR, CARTESIAN, Ec, 

The great argument the Peripatetics urge againſt a vacuum 
inter ſperſum, is, that there are divers bodies frequently ſeen to 
move contrary to their own nature, and inclination ; and for 
no other apparent reaſon, but to avoid a vacuum: whence 
they conclude, that nature abhors a vacuum; and give us a 
new claſs of motions aſcribed to the fuga vacui, or nature's 
flying a vacuum. See FUGA. | 

Such is the riſe of water in a ſyringe, upon the drawing up 
the piſton; ſuch alſo is the aſcent of water in pumps, the 
ſwelling of the fleſh in a cupping-glaſs, Sc. 

But fince the weight, elaſticity, &c. of the air have been aſ- 
certained by ſure experiments, thoſe motions and effects are 
univerſally aſcribed to the gravity, and preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere. . See AIR; ſee allo SYRINGE, PUMP, CuPPiNG- 
Glaſs, &c. | 

The Carteſians deny not only the actual exiſtence, but even 
the poſſibility of a vacuum: and that on this principle, that 
extenſion being the eſſence of matter, or body, wherever ex- 
tenſion is, there is matter: but mere ſpace, or vacuity, is ſup- 


poſed to be extended; therefore it is material, —W hoever aſ- 


ſerts an empty ſpace, conceives dimenſions in that ſpace; f. e. 
conceives an extended. ſubſtance in it; and therefore denies a 
vacuum, at the ſame time that he admits it. | 

On the other hand, the Corpuſcular authors prove, not only 
the poſſibility, but the actual exiſtence of a vacuum, from di- 
vers conſiderations; particularly from the conſideration of 


motion in general; and that of the planets, comets, Sc. in 


particular; from the fall of bodies; from the vibration of 
pendulums; from rarefaction, and condenſation ; from the 


different ſpecific gravities of bodies; and from the diviſibility 


of matter into parts. | FE i 

1. It is argued, that motion could not be effected without 2 
vacuum. See MoTion.,—This is what Lucretius urged long 
ago—Principium quoniam cedendi nulla daret res—undique mate- 
ries quoniam ſtipata fuiſſet,  _ ; 

The force of this argument will be. increaſed from the two 
following conſtderations, viz. firſt, that all motion is either 
in a ſtreight line, or in a curve which returns into itſelf, as 
the circle, and ellipſis; or in a curve that does not return in- 
to itſelf, as the parabola, c. And, ſecondly, that the moving 
force muſt always be greater than the reſiſtance. | 

For, hence it follows, that no, force, even though infinite, 


can produce motion where the reſiſtance is infinite; conſe- 


quently, there can be no motion either in a ſtreight line, or 
a non-returning curve; becauſe, in either of thoſe caſes, the 
protruſion, and conſequently the reſiſtance, would be infinite, 
— There remains, therefore, only the motion in a revolving 
curve practicable ; which muſt either be a revolution upon an 


axis, or an annular motion round a quieſcent body; both 


which are, again, impoſſible in an elliptic curve: and conſe- 
quently, all motion muſt be in circles geometrically true; 
and the revolving bodies muſt either be ſpheres, ſpheroids, cy- 
linders, or portions of them, exactly geometrical ; otherwite, 
their revolutions in a plenum would be impoſſible : but ſuch 
motions, or ſuch figured bodies, we do not know in nature, 
Therefore there is a vacuum. | { 

29, The motions of the planets, and comets, demonſtrate a 
vacuum: thus Sir Iſaac Newton—* That there is no ſuch 
« fluid medium as æther, (to fill up the porous parts of all 
ſenſible bodies, as the air, and interſtellar parts, and ſo make 
a plenum) <**-ſeems probable ; becauſe the planets and comets 
« proceed with ſo regular and laſting a motion, through 
ce the celeſtial ſpaces, both from and to all parts: for 
<« hence it appears, that thoſe celeſtial ſpaces are void of 
&« all ſenſible reſiſtance, and conſequently of all ſenſible mat- 
te ter. For the reſiſting force of fluid mediums, ariſes part- 
« ly from the attrition of the parts of the medium, and 


e partly from the inactivity of matter, Now, that part 


« of the refiftance of any medium, which ariſes from the 
I 4 | 13 A | tenacity 
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tenacity, or attrition of its parts, may be leſſened by di- 
viding the matter into ſmaller parts, and by rendering thoſe 
parts more ſmooth and flippery : but that part of the re- 
fiſtance which ariſes from the inactivity of matter, is al- 
ways in proportion to the denſity of the matter; nor can 
be diminiſhed by dividing the matter, nor by any other 
means, except by diminiſhing the denſity thereof. 
Conſequently, if the celeſtial regions were as denſe as wa- 
ter, or quickſilver, K reſiſt almoſt as much as 
water or quickſilver; but if they were perſectly denſe, 
without any interſperſed vacuity, though the matter were 
ever ſo fluid and fubtile, they would reſiſt more than quick- 
filver does; a perfect ſolid globe, in ſuch a medium, would 
loſe above half its motion, in moving three lengths of its 
diameter; and a globe not perfectly ſolid, ſuch as the bo- 
dies of the planets and comets are, would be ſtopped ſtill 
ſooner.— Therefore, that the motion of the 3 and 
comets may be regular, and laſting, it is neceſſary the ce- 
leftial ſpaces be void of all matter, except perhaps ſome few, 
and much rarified effluvia of the planets and comets, and 
the paſſing rays of light. See RES1ISsTANcE, MEbium, 
PLANET, Cour, Oc. 

3. The ſame great author deduces a vacuum from the con- 
{ideration of the weights of bodies; thus: All bodies about 
the earth gravitate towards the earth; and the weights of 
all bodies, equally diftant from the earth's centre, are as 
the quantities of matter in thoſe bodies, —If the æther, 
therefore, or any other ſubtile matter, were altogether de- 
ſtitute of gravity, or did gravitate leſs than in proportion 
to the quantity of its matter; becauſe (as Ariſtotle, Des 
Cartes, and others argue) it differs from other bodies only 
in the form of the matter ; the ſame body might, by the 
change of its form, gradually be converted into a body of 
the ſame conſtitution with thoſe which gravitate moſt in 
proportion to the quantity of matter: and, on the other 
hand, the moſt heavy bodies might gradually loſe their 
gravity, by gradually changing their form: and therefore 
the weights would depend upon the forms of bodies, and 
might be changed with them ; which is contrary to all ex- 
« periment, See WEIGHT. 

4. The deſcent of bodies proves that all ſpace is not equally 
full; for the fame author goes on, If all ſpaces were equal- 
$ ly full, the ſpecific gravity of that fluid, with which the 
„ region of the air would in that caſe be filled, would not 
4 be leſs than the ſpecific gravity of quickſilver or gold, or 
any other the moſt denſe body ; and therefore neither gold, 
nor any other body, could deſcend therein. — For bodies do 
not deſcend in a fluid, unleſs that fluid be ſpecifically lighter 
than the body. But by the air-pump, we can exhauſt a 
veſſel, till even a. feather ſhall fall with a velocity equal 
to that of gold in the open air: the medium, therefore, 
through which the feather falls, muſt be much rarer than 
that through which the gold falls. See DescenT, 

The quantity of matter, therefore, in a given ſpace, may 
be diminiſhed by rarefaction: and why may not it be di- 
miniſhed in infinitum? Add, that we conceive the ſolid 
particles of all bodies to be of the ſame denſity ; and that 
they are only rarefiable by means of their pores: whence a 
vacuum evidently follows. See RAREFACTION, PoREs, 
and PARTICLE. | 

5”, * "That there is a vacuum, is evident from the vibrations 
«© of pendulums: for ſince thoſe bodies in places out of which 
«< the air is exhauſted, meet with no reſiſtance to retard their 
1 motion, or ſhorten their vibrations; it is evident there is 
«© no ſenſible matter in thoſe ſpaces, or in the occult pores of 
de thoſe bodies. See PENDULUM, 

For, as to what Des Cartes urges of his materia ſubtilis, that 
its tenuity prevents its reſiſtance from being ſenſible, and that 
a ſmall body ſtriking againſt a greater, cannot in the leaſt 
move, or reſiſt the motion of that other; but is reflected 
back again with all its momentum: it is contrary to all expe- 
rience. For Sir Iſaac proves, that the denſity of fluid medi- 
ums, is proportionable to their reſiſtances, very nearly ; and 
that they are exceedingly miſtaken, who ſuppoſe the reſiſtance 
of projectiles to be infinitely diminiſhed, by dividing the parts 
of the fluid, even in infinitum. (Princip. Lib. II. Prop. 38.) 
When, on the contrary, it is clear the reſiſtance is but little 
diminiſhed by the ſubdiviſion of the parts ; (ibid. Prop. 40.) 
and that the reſiſting forces of all fluids are nearly as their 
denſities.—For why ſhould not the ſame quantity of matter, 
whether divided into a great number of ſubtile parts, or into 
a few larger ones, have the ſame reſiſting force ? If then there 
were no vacuum, it would follow, that a projectile moving in 
the air, or even in a ſpace whence the air is exhauſted, ſhould | 
move with as much difficulty as in quickſilver; which is con- 
trary to experience. See PROJECTILE. het, 
C. That there are interſperſed vacuities, appears from mat- 
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ter's being actually divided into parts, and from the figures of 


thoſe parts: for, on ſuppoſition of an abſolute plenitude, we 
do not conceive how any part of matter could be actually 
divided from that next adjoining, any more than it is poſſible 


Vacuum, or Vacuum Beyleanum, is alſo uſed, ſomewhat abu. 


- tain their nature, freſhneſs, colour, &c. and thoſe withers 


VADARI, in the civil law, denotes a perſon to pledge, ul 


VADELECT. See the article VALECT. _ e uſed 
VADE-ME CUM, or a VENi-MEcum, a Latin phrale, Ute 


VAD 


to divide actually the parts of abſolute ſpace from one 

ther: for by the actual diyifiod of the parts of a 2 
from one another, we conceive nothing elſe underſtogd 1 
the placing thoſe parts at a diſtance from one another * 
in the continuum, were at no diſtance from one ang ch, 
but ſuch diviſions between the parts of matter, mug 
vacuities between. | ' 


imp 
ppo 

0 al 
quately 90 


See DIvis1BILITY 
. As for the figures of the parts of bodies, u 
Edlen of a plenum, they muſt either be all rectilin 
concavo-convex; other wiſe, they would not ade 
ſpace; which we do not find to be true in fact. 
89. The denying a vacuum, ſuppoſes what it 19'impoflible; 
any one to prove to be true; viz, that the material world * 
no limits. See UNIVERS KR. Is | wy 
Since then the eſſence of matter does not conſiſt in exteng, 
but in ſolidity, or impenetrability, the univerſe may be (,;, ; 
conſiſt of ſolid bodies moving in a vacuum: nor need wo i 
all fear, leſt the phenomena of nature, moſt of Which 5 
plauſibly accounted for from a plenitude, ſhould become ay 
plicable when the plenum is ſet afide,—The principal * 
ſuch as the tides; the ſuſpenſion of the mercury in the bam. 
meter; the motion of the heavenly bodies, of light, . ur 
more eaſily and ſatisfactorily accounted for from other prigg,. 
ples, See T1Des, &c. 


ſively, to expreſs that approach to a real vacunm, which we 
arrive at by means of the air-pump. See Atr-Puny, 
Thus, any thing put in a receiver ſo exhauſted, is (aid to he 
put in vacuo: and thus, moſt. of the experiments with the air. 
pump, are performed in vacuo, or in vacuo Boyleany, 

Some of the principal phenomena obſerved of bodies i vary 
are; that the heavieſt and lighteſt bodies, as a guinea and; 
feather, fall here with equal velocity :—That fruits, as grapes, 
cherries, peaches, apples, &c. kept for any time in vac, te. 


in the open air, recover their plumpneſs in vacuo All light, 
and fire becomes immediately extinct in vacuo:— The coalition 
of flint and ſteel in vacuo, produces no ſparks :—No ſound u 
heard, even from a bell rung in vacuo:—A ſquare vio}, full of 
common air, well cloſed, breaks in vacuo; a round one doy 
not :—A bladder half full of air, will heave up forty pound 
weight in vacuo :—Cats, and moſt other animals, readily ex- 
pire in vacuo. OS 

By experiments made in 1704, Mr, Derham found, that ani- 
mals which have two ventricles, and no foramen ovale, z 
birds, dogs, cats, mice, &c. die in leſs than half a minute; 
counting from the firſt exſuction: a mole died in one minute, 
a bat lived ſeven or eight.—Inſeas, as waſps, bees, graſhop- 
pers, &c, ſeemed dead in two minutes; but, being left i vs- 
cus twenty four hours, came to life again in the open air; 
ſnails continued twenty four hours in vacuo, without appearing 
much concerned, = | a 

Seeds planted in vacuo do not grow: Small bear dies and loſes 
all its taſte in vacuo :—Lukewarm water boils very vehemently 
in vacuo :—Air, ruſhing through mercury into a vacuum, throws 
the mercury in a kind of ſhower upon the receiver, and pro- 
duces a great light in a dark room. See ATTRITION, oc. 
The air-pump can never produce a preciſe vacuum; à 8 ev 
dent from its ſtructure, and the manner of its working: in 
effect, every exſuction only takes a part of the air: ſo that 
there will {till be ſome left after any finite number of exſuc- 
tions. — Add that the air-pump has no longer any effect, than 
while the ſpring of the air remaining in the receiver, is abt 
to lift up the valves: when the rarefaction is come to that 
gree, you can come no nearer to a vacuum. Sir Iſaac Neu- 
ton, obſerving that a thermometer ſuſpended in vacus, and in 
that ſtate removed to a warm or a cold room, receives 
heat or cold, riſes, or falls, almoſt as ſoon as another in open 
air; takes thence occaſion to ſuſpect, that the heat of 
warm room is conveyed through the vacuum, by the vibre- 
tions, of a much ſubtiler medium than air, which remained 
in the vacuum after the air was drawn out, (Opt. p. 323. 
See MEDpium, HEAT, c. 
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dertake, or give ſecurity in behalf of another; that he 
on a certain day, appear in court, to proſecute, or anſwer. 
See Vouch, and APPEARANCE. a alt 
If be fails, his ſurety has an action vadimonii deſerti agil 

him; that is, an action for deſerting his bail. See Vapr 
MONIUM, BAIL, DEFAULT, Sc. 

Properly ſpeaking, vadari reum, among 
act of the plaintiff himſelf, who here 
bail from the defendant, that he would appear 
tor on a certain day. 


the Romans, was the 
demanded ſurety, ot 


in Engliſh, to expreſs a thing that is very handy, _— 
liar ; and which one uſually. carries about with him: 5 | 
applied to ſome favourite book. , _ ... others 
Some make Virgil, others Horace, their vade-mecun "ore 


an Epictetus, others a Thomas 4 Kempis, . * This 


8 reeks call £yN,cip13,0v, Or manual. The A- 
og be : 1 of on import; 91. Habib al ſeir, comes 
rabs nav friend of the journey. — In Latin it is beſt expreſſed 
e as comes theologicus, comes ruſticus, &c. N 
dy TMONIU M, in the civil law, a promiſe, or bond, gi- 

Moog appearance before the judge upon a day appointed, 
yes VADARE icle Pox E per Vadium. 

VA 818870 Te K 2 that wks ers about, having no cer- 

9 dwelling; or a ſturdy beggar, &c. mentioned in divers 


e & aliis homi vi bus mendicantibus qui fe nemi nant. 


i en, &c. Charta 22 Hen. VI.— {tem utemur quod 
1 vagetur ſeu deambulet de nocte in villa ſeu ſub- 
ur bio poſt pulſationem campan® nr communis, vocate Coverfeu, 
f, aliquis ibidem capiatur poſt pulſationem dictæ canpanæ, duca- 
tur ad Gaulam domint regis, ibi morabitur uſque in craftinum 
ut notitia perſonæ ſuæ habeatur, &c. MS. Cod. de Leg. & 


i vi ountgomer. Temp. Hen. II. 

Il . gl rs, fortune-tellers collectors for goods, fen- 
ao 'bearwards, players of interludes, minſtrels, jugglers, 
gypſies, &c. ih: R 2 

Eliz. c. 4. See ROGUE, Cc. 
N Latin term, literally ſignifying a ſheath, or ſcab- 
bard ; uſed on divers occaſions.— As, 
VAGINA, in architecture, is uſed for the lower part of a ter- 
minus; becauſe reſembling A ſheath, out of which the ſtatue 
iſſue, See TERMES, 
5 . that long part between the baſe, and the capi- 
tal; and is formed in divers manners, and with divers orna- 
a _ in anatomy, denotes a canal, or cavity, leading 
from the pudendum, to the uterus of women. See GENE- 
RATION. ; Ny 
The vagina, called alſo cervix uteri, is a membranous paſſage, 
extended from the rima, or aperture of the labia, to the neck 
of the womb. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. h, fig. 11. 
lit. a, See the article CERVIX. 
It lies upon the rectum, to which it finally adheres; and un- 
der the urinary bladder: its length is ordinarily ſeven or eight 
inches. 
Its inward ſubſtance is nervous, and exquiſitely ſenſible ; the 
outer membranous, and looſe: at its orifice it is much nar- 
rower than elſewhere ; eſpecially in virgins. . 
Through its whole courſe it is full of rugz, or wrinkles; e- 
ſpecially in the upper internal ſurface ; which rugæ the uſe of 
venery renders leſs apparent, and frequent parturition almoſt 
obliterates: which ſhews, that they were intended, to render 
the part more eaſily diſtendible for parturition, 
Along the whole tract of the vagina are pores, or oftia, or 
little ducts ſeen, which, in the act of venery, emit a liquor 
that has been by many miſtaken for ſeed, See SEED. 
The vagina has a conſtrictory muſcle, inſerted under the cli- 
toris; which, with a broad ſeries of fibres, embraces and con- 
{tringes the lower part of the vagina, and puts the dimenſion 
of the part, in ſome meaſure, in the power of the mind. See 
MATRIX. | 
Vacinz Uteri Sphinfter. See SPHINCTER Vaginæ, &c. 
VAGINALIS Gulz, in anatomy, a name ſome anatomiſts 
give to the muſculous coat of the gula; as ſuppoſing it a pro- 
per muſcle, conſpiring with the œſophagæus in thruſting the 


aliment down, when entered. See OxsoPHAG Aus, DE- 
GLUTITION, c. 


' throides, See ELYTROIDES. 

VAGUM, in anatomy, a name given to the eighth pair of 
nerves of the medulla oblongata, called the par vagum, be- 
cauſe diſpended to divers parts of the body.—See Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. g. 9. See alſo the article Nerve. | 

VAIR, in heraldry, a kind of fur, or doubling, conſiſting of 


oe et 3X fi 1M 6 0% i 0B i hs 


or a bell-glaſs. See VAIRx. 


Vairs have their point azure, oppoſite to their point argent, 
and the baſe argent to the azure. 


3 
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L When there are only two or three vairs, the antient heralds 
"x call it great vair; and when there are more, ſmall vair. 

arr 15 intended to repreſent a kind of ſkin, uſed antiently by 
| the kings of France, in lieu of a fur, and wherewith the 


gowns of the preſidents a mortier, the counſellors of the court, 
the heralds coats, &c. were lined, till the fifteenth century. 
It was properly the ſkin of a kind of ſquirrel, called alſo, in 

rench, vair, and in Latin, ſcriveus; which was white un- 
derneath, and dove- colour a-top. It is deſcribed by Aldro- 
Vandus, under the name of ſcrives varia, and is the ſame, 
according to Geſner, with the mus ponticus of Ariſtotle. and 


ed liny; which the Latins call varus, or varius, from the va- 
1 riety of its colour. —Its two ſkins joined together, make the 
fly figure of the vairs in armories; 8 naturally white and 

| AZure, | | | 
5 _ Colombiere obſerves is the ſecond; ſort of fur, antient! 
nen 25 a lining of the garments of great men; conſiſting o 


tle pieces, ſewed by the furriers on white ſkins; and * 


ſhall be reputed vaga bonds, rogues and ſturdy | 


VacinaALs Twnica, the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ely- 


divers little pieces, _ and azure, reſembling a Dutch U, 


VAL 


theſe pieces were uſually blue, thoſe who firſt ſettled the rules 
of heraldry, decreed, that this fur, in its natural. blazon, 
thould always be argent and azure,—So if it be abſolutely 
laid, ſuch a family bears vair; it is ſuppoſed to be argent aud 
azure. | 

Regularly, there muſt be but four rows or ranks of vair in 
the ſhield ; if there be either more, or leſs, the number muſt 
be ſpecified. — The ſmalleſt number, being three rows, is call- 
ed beffroy de vair; and the moſt, being five or fix, is called 
menu, or ſmall vair. 

The rey is alſo known by the firſt figure on the dexter-fide 
of the eſcutcheon, being always of metal, and in form of a 
belt; whereas that of mere vazr is in ſhape of a glass. 


VAIRY, Vairxe', VERRY, or VaRRy, is applied to a coat, 


or the bearings of a coat, when charged, or chequered, with 
vair, See VAIR. X , 

When the colours are argent and azure, or white and blue, 
it is very proper if it be otherwiſe, the colours are to be ex- 
preſly named; wairy of ſuch a colour or metal,—He bears 
vairy or, and vert: this is particularly called vair comps- 


ſed 


The bearings are likewiſe ſaid to be wairy, when they are 
charged with vairs.— When chiefs, croſſes, pales, feſles, &c, 
happen to be vairy, the number of ranks are to be ſpecified. 

Vairy gowns are obſerved, by Julius Pollux, to have been the 


habit of the antient Gauls, as ermins were of the Armenians, 
See ERMIN. 


Vairy Cuppy, or Vairy Taſſy, or Potent counterpotent, is a 


bearing in heraldry, compoſed of pieces repreſenting the tops 
of crutches.—See Tab. Herald. fig. 87. See alſo the article 
COUNTERPOTENT. 


In blazon, the colours muſt be expreſſed; as azure, argent, 
Sc. | 


VALDENSES. See the article VA pots. 

VALECT), or VADALECT. See the article VaLeT., 
VALENTIAM. See the article CAPE ad /alentiam. 
VALENTINIANS, an antient and famous ſect of Gno- 


ſtics z thus called from their leader Y/aieniinian, See GNo- 
STIC, | 


VALERE. See the article PRRIN DE Valere. 
VALERIAN, VALERIANA, a plant, whoſe root is of con- 


ſiderable uſe in medicine; thus called, according to ſome, 
from one Valerius, who firſt brought it into uſe; according to 
others, from walere, to be of great virtue. | 

There are various kinds of valerian; but thoſe chiefly in uſe, 
are the larger garden valerian, valeriana hortenſis ; called by 
Dioſcorides, phu, folio oluſatri,—and the valeriana ſylveſtris, 
or great wild valerian. | 

The former is an ingredient in Venice treacle: its chief uſe is 
in diſorders of the nerves: in which reſpect, however, it is 
held inferior to the latter. | 


The wild valerian is warm, and aromatic, but ſomewhat of 
a fetid ſcent: its efficacy, as a ſudorific, is ſupported by the 


teſtimony of both antient and modern practice. It has been 
reckoned by ſome deterſive, ſo much as to make it diuretic, 
and good in all obſtructions of the viſcera,—lt is extolled alſo 
for ſtrengthening the optic nerves, and reſtoring decayed 
ſight; But the preſent practice acknowledges it not in an 

ſuch intentions. It ſometimes does wonders in hyſterical a 
fections; eſpecially where things of the fetid kind are good, 
and the ſpirits are too impetuous in their motions, ſo as to oc- 
caſion convulſions.— It is alſo aſſiſted with camphire, and 
ſome other things of the like nature, which are very power- 
ful in breaking through the minuteſt obſtructions, to cure ob- 
ſtinate agues.— It is efficacious in all nervous caſes; and parti- 


_ cularly the epilepſy : which virtue in it ſeems to have been 


firſt diſcovered by Fabius Columna, who preſcribed it for that 
purpoſe in powder. s 

M. Merchant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, has 
confirmed this virtue, by many inſtances within his know- 
ledge : and what is very remarkable, is, that in the two ob- 
ſervations he enlarges moſt upon, the patients voided great 


quantities of worms. His cuſtom was, always to purge before 


he adminiſtred it. 


VALESIANS, VALESIANI, ancient ſectaries, ſo called from 


one Valeſius, a perſon unknown to Epiphanius, who makes 
mention of this ſet, Her. 58. though he owns we know but 
very little of them; only this, that they admitted none into 
their ſociety but eunuchs; at leaſt, .if any were admitted be- 
fore caſtration, they obliged them not to eat any meat till the 
operation was performed.—For then, being no longer a. per 
to the motions of the fleſh, they allowed them to eat any kind 
of meats, See EUNUCH, &c. 


VALET, or VALECT, a French term, antiently wrote 


valet. 
In France, valet is a common name for all domeſtic , ſer- 
vants, employed in the lower and more ſervile offices; in- 
cluding what we call grooms, featmen, cuachmen, -bailiffs, &c. 
But the word is not uſed among us in this ſenſe, nor any 
otherwiſe than in the phraſe valet de chambre; which. is a 
ſervant, whoſe office is to dreſs, and undreſs his. maſter, to 


look 


£ 
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look to his bed-chamber, wait on him at table, &c. the ſame 
with what we otherwiſe call a gentleman, | 
In the hiſtory of Lewis XII. by Seiſel, we always find varlet 
de chambre du roi, varlet de la gardroabe, &c. But varlet, like 
znaue, and divers other words, is now degenerated into a 
word of reproach. 

Valet, vale, vadalec', vadlet, and vallet, Camden obſerves, 
were antiently uſed at our court, for a gentleman of the pri- 
vy- chamber. | | , 4 
Selden, in his Titles, relates, that valets antiently fignified 
young gentlemen, and heirs of great eſtate and quality; eſpe- 
cially ſuch as were to be knighted, 

In the accounts of the Inner-temple, valet is uſed for a bench- 
er's clerk, or ſervant, —The butlers of the houſe ſtill call them 
varlets. 

VALETUDINARY, VALIETU DIN ARIS, a term ſome- 
times uſed by the writers of medicine, for a perſon of a weak, 
ſickly conſtitution, frequently out of order, &c. 

Dr. Cheyne, by all means, directs the weakly, the ſtudious, 
the ſedentary, and the valetudinary, to a low, ſpare regimen. 
See Foop, ExXERCi1sE, DIET, &c. 

VALID, a term applied to acts, tranſactions, expeditions, &c. 
which are cloathed in all the formalities requiſite to their be- 
ing put into execution, and to their being admitted in a court 
of juſtice, See NULLITY. 

A contract by a minor is not valid, or is invalid: a marriage 
is not valid, unleſs performed with the ſolemnities enjoined, 
VALLAR,* VALLaAR1ns, in antiquity, an epithet given to a 

kind of crown, which the Roman generals beſtowed on him 

who, in attacking the enemies camp, firſt broke in upon the 
lines, or paliſades. See CROWN, 

* The word is formed from vallum, a ſtake with branches, 

whereof he made the paliſade of a camp, called horica. 

The corona wallaris was the ſame with what was otherwiſe 

called corona caſtrenſis, from caſira, a camp. Aulus Gellius 

aſſures us, that it was of gold, as the mural and naval crowns 


were: yet, though they were made of that precious metal, 


they were not the moſt valued : for Pliny, lib. xxii. cap. 3. 

gives the preference to the corona obſidionalis, which yet was 

only of gramen, or graſs. 
VALLEY, VALE, in geography. See MounTAIN. 

VALORE Maritagii, VALUE of marriage, a writ which an- 
tiently lay for the lord, after having proffered ſuitable mar- 
Triage to an infant who refuſed the ſame; to recover the value 

of the marriage. See MARRIAGE. | 

VALVASOR, or VaLvasouUR. See VAvVASOR. 

VALUE, VA, in commerce, the price or worth of any 
thing. : 

Intrinſic VALUE, denotes the proper, real, and effective worth 
of any thing: and is uſed chiefly with regard to money; the 
popular value whereof may be raiſed, and lowered at the 
pleaſure of the prince; but its real, or intrinſic value, de- 


pending wholly on its weight and ſineneſs, is not at all af- | 
fected by the ſtamp, or impreſſion thereon. Sce Mow y, | 


Coin, Ec. 
It is generally on the foot of this intrinſic value, that ſpecies 
are received in foreign countries; though in the places where 


they are coined, and where the ſovereign power makes them | 


current, they generally paſs for much more. See PAR. 
It is, in good meaſure, on the difference of thoſe two values, 
one whereof is, as it were, arbitrary, and the other, in ſome 
ſort, natural; that the difference of exchanges depends: and 
thoſe ſtill riſing and falling, as the rate at which a ſpecies is 
current, comes nearer or farther off the juſt price of the me- 
tal whereof it conſiſts. See Exc HANGE. 

VALUE, in bills of exchange, is uſed to ſignify the nature of 
the thing, (as ready money, merchandizes, bills, debts, Sc.) 
which 1s given, as it were, in exchange from the ſum ſpeci- 
fied in the bill, See BILL. | 
From four different manners of exprefling this value, ſome di- 
ſtinguiſhed four kinds of bills of exchange.—The firſt bears 
value received, ſimpl 
kinds of value; the Kent value received in money, or mer- 
chandize ; the third, value of myſelf; and the fourth, value 
underſtood. | 
The firſt is dangerous, and the fourth but little uſed : accord- 
ingly, to have the value well expreſſed, and to prevent the ill 
conſequences of overſights therein, it is well provided by the 
French ordonnance of 167 3, that bills of exchange ſhall con- 
tain the name of the perſon to whom the contained ſum is to 
be paid; the time of payment; the name of him who has 
given the value; and whether it was received in money, mer- 
chandize, or other effects. See BiLL 4 exchange. 

VALUE, VA Lok, or VALEN TIA, in law.—Weft gives us a 
nice difference between value, and price; the value (ſays he) 
of things in which offences are committed, is uſually com- 
priſed in indictments; which ſeems neceſſary in theft, to 
make a difference from petty larceny; and in treſpaſs, to ag- 
gravate the fault, and increaſe the fine. See THEFT, LAR- 
CENY, Oe. 

But no price of things feræ naturæ may be expreſſed, as of 
; 3 4 ö 


VALVE, * VaLvuLa, in hydraulics, pneumatics, 


Sometimes they are made of braſs, covered over with leather 
% 


VALVE, VALVULA, in anatomy, a thin membrane, applied, 


and purely, which comprehends all | 


Great VALVE), Vatvula "major, is the upper parts be, 


VAL 


deers, hares, Oc. if they be not in parks and warrenz wen 
where the number of things taken is to be expreſſed '' 0 
indictment, as of young doves in a dove-houſe, there PR 
be ſaid pretii, or ad valentiam: but of divers dead thin * 
valentiam, and not pretii- of coin not current it ſhall 2 
pretii; but of coin current, neither pretii, nor ad valent; aid 
the price and value being certain, en; 

Ee. is 2 


kind of lid, or cover of a tube, or veſſel, fo contriveq 2 
open one way; but which, the more forcibly it is preſſed ii. 
other way, the cloſer it ſhuts the aperture: ſo that it a 
admits the entrance of a fluid into the tube, or veſſel p 
prevents its return; or admits it to eſcape, and Nenn is 
re- entrance. f | 

*The word is formed from the Latin, value, folding di 
Valves are of great uſe in the air-pump, and other wind... 
gines; in which they ate ordinarily made of pieces of bladder, 
See Al R-Pemp, and WinD-Gun. * 
In hydraulic engines, as the emboli of pumps, they are bh 
quently of leather; their figure round, and are fitted tg db. 
bottoms, or other parts of the barrel, Wc, to ſhut the 6... 
ture. See EMBOLUS, 4 
Sometimes they are made of two round pieces of leather. 
cloſed between two others of braſs; having dive; pers. 
tions, which are covered with another piece of braß, more 
ble upwards and downwards, on a kind of axis, which 9s. 
through the middle of them all. i 


and furniſhed with a fine ſpring, which gives way upon 4 
force applied againſt it : but upon the ceaſing of that, recurs; 
the valve over the aperture. See Pu ur, c. 


like a door or ſhutter, on divers cavities and veſſels of the 
body; to afford a paſſage to ſome humour, or other matter, 
going one way, and prevent its reflux towards the part whence 
it came, Sec VESSEL, Oc. X 
The veins and lymphatics have valves, ſituate from ſpace to 
ſpace, which open towards the heart, but keep cloſe on that 
ſide towards the extremities, i. e. they let the blood and 
lymph paſs towards the heart, but prevent their returning 
to the extreme parts, whence they came. See VEIx, and 
Brood. | 
The heart has alſo its valves, placed at the entrance of the 
veſſels ariſing out of it, —T hoſe at the entrance of the vena 
cava; and pulmonary vein, let the blood paſs on to the heart, 
and prevent its return: on the contrary, thoſe at the entrance 
of the aorta, and pulmonary artery, let the blood paſs out of 
the heart, and prevent its lowing back again.—See Tab. Ant, 
( Angeiol.) fig. I. lit. A, See allo HEART, Circulars, 
Cava, c. | 
In the jejunum, and ileum, the inner tunic being larger 
e than the outer, is much corrugated ; the looſe folds of 
© which have been thought, in ſome meaſure, to do the of- 
« fice of valves; and have therefore been called valvulæ 
e conniuentes.“ Drake, Anat. p. 49. | 
„The lacteals, opening into the inteſtines, receive the pre- 
e pared fluid part of the chyle; and appear at intervals, as it 
« were, girt and ſtraightened ; and when preſſed, do not ad- 
« mit of a reflux towards the inteſtines; though the liquor 
be eaſily propelled towards the glands: which argues, that 
there are valves in them, though too minute to be ſenſible 
&« to the eye.” Id. ibid. p. 56. 8 
The colon has a thick valve, to prevent the excrements from 
paſſing into the ileon; and ſeveral other valves, to retard 
the deſcent of the excrements. See CoLoN, and Exckf- 
MENT, | 
Conſtantine Varolius, a Boulogneſe, and phyſician of Gie. 
gory XIII. who died in 1570, was the firſt that obſerved the 
valve in the colon.—Bart. Euſtachio, a native of San Ceve- 
rino in Italy, diſcovered, about the ſame time, the valve at 
the orifice of the coronary vein; and that remarkable one at 
the orifice of the lower trunk of the vena cava, near UF 
right auricle of the heart: though he did not take it for a 
valve, but merely for a membrane, FA 
Sig. Lanciſi, phyſician. to the late pope, who firſt publiſhe 
Euſtachio's works, takes the uſe of this valve to be to of 
vent the blood of the upper vena cava from ſtriking 7. 
too much violence againſt that of the lower: and M. 5 
flow, who, has confidered it very diligently in the ow” 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, is much of the fame of 
nion, 
But as it gradually dwindles in children, and at length * 
comes quite loſt in adults, ſtill diminiſhing as the fort: 
ovale does; it ſhould ſeem to have ſome other office the 
that, chiefly, regarding the circulation of the blood in 
foetus, 5 A he two 
In effect, by means hereof, M. Winſlow reconciles : g 
6 x , blood in the foetus» 
oppoſite ſyſtems of the circulation of the TION 
delivered under the article circulation. See CIR CUL® 4 
of the Blood, and Fox Tus. 
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were, the lid of the iſthmus between the teſtes, and the firſt where it is broader, by thoſe where it is narrower, there will 
miculir proceſs of the cerebellum : its ſubſtance is medul- | be 160 ſquare degrees at ſea: and conſequently the whole Me- 
2 Its uſe is to prevent the lymph from falling on the | diterranean muſt loſe in vapour, in a ſummer's day, at leaſt, 
A at the baſe of the cranium. „ = Beinen of tun oo oo adeyl 
VAN, Var, or VaunrT, (of the French avant, or avaunt, | And this quantity of vapour, though very great, is only the 
before) is a term uſed in compoſition with ſeveral words in | remains of. another cauſe, which cannot be reduced to rule; 
our language.— 2 | | | we mean the winds whereby the ſurface of the water is 
V an-CoURIERS, are light-armed ſoldiers, ſent before to beat | licked up, ſometimes faſter than it exhales by the heat of the 
"*he road, upon the approach of an enemy. See REcon-| ſun; as is well known to thoſe. that have conſidered thoſe 
NOITRE. drying winds. See EVAPORATION. - <> 49s 
V an-FossE, a ditch dug without the counterſcarp, and run- VarouR-Bath. See VAPORARIUM, and BATH. H. 
ning all along the glacis uſually full of water. See DiTcH.|VAPOURS, in medicine, a diſeaſe popularly called hypo, ot 
Van, or VANT, or VAaunT-Corps. See CorPs. | the hypochondriacal diſeaſe ; and in men particularly, the ſpleen. 
Van, or Van-GUARD, is a military term, 2 6ͤ“ . ⅛ ᷣ K ĩ˙² 
line of an army, drawn up in battalia. Linz, and] It is ſuppoſed to be owing to a ſubtile vapour, tifing from the 


3 lower patts of the abdomen, particularly the hypochondria, 1 

MY. G parts „ pari nypocnondria, ' i 

4 2 the ſame with the front of an army, and gives the firſt] to the brain; which it diſturbs, and poſteſſes — wild deli- 167 
charge upon an enemy. See FRONT. rious, but generally diſagreeable imaginations. See Hy ro- 1 
Every army is compoſed of three parts, a van guard, rear- CHONDRIACAL DiſeaſeQ. Ces pl | | | 

guard, and main body. See GUARD, Vapours, ſuppoſed to be emitted from the womb, in women, | $411 
vax-Lay. See the article VAUNT. are what we otherwiſe call byferical affettions, or ſuffocations, | 

VANEERING. See the article VENEERING. or fits of the mother. See HyYSTERICAL, Ce. | 


VANES, on mathematical inftruments, are fights made to] VARI, in medicine, little, hard, ruddy tumours, whitiſh about my 
move and flide upon croſs-ſtaves, fore-ſtaves, Davis's qua- the tips, and of the ſize of an hempſeed ; frequently found 1 | 
drants, &c. Sce CRoss-STAFF, FORE-STAFF, &c, on the face and neck of young people; chiefly ſuch as are | 


Vanes, or FA x ES Feathers. FEATHER, much addicted to venery. | WY TOO | 
Weather V ANES. WEATHER. If the red be very lively, the cure is ſomewhat difficult; and f 
VAN ES of Windmulls. WINDMILL, though the puſtules be taken away, the redneſs remains.— i 


VANILLA, or VANELLA, A little black ſeed, growing in| To which, if an inflammation and hoarſeneſs be added, it is | 
longiſh pods ; uſed in the Weſt-Indies, France, Spain, &c.| a ſymptom of an approaching leproſy. See LE pRosy. , It 
as a principal ingredient in the compoſition of chocolate; to] VARIABLE, in geometry and analytics, is a term applied by | 
give it ſtrength, and an agreeable flavour. See CHocoLaTE.| mathematicians, to ſuch quantities as either increaſe, or di- | 
It is alſo uſed to perfume tobacco and ſnuff withal. See To-] miniſh, according as ſome other quantity either increaſes, or 1 


BAcco. f diminiſhes. Te . Wt 
It is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the brain, and ſtomach ; to at-] Thus, the ſemiordinates, and abſciſſes of an ellipſis, &c. are 110 
tenuate viſcid humours, provoke urine, and the menſes. variable quantities ; becauſe, if the one increaſe, the other in- 4 

Var, or VAux r. See the article VAN. creaſes likewiſe. See SEMIORDINATE, Cc. n 


VAPORARIUM, or VaroRosum Balneum, Vapour-bath, They are thus called, in contradiſtinction to conſtant, or given, | | | 

in chymiſtry, a term applied to a chymiſt's bath, or heat, or ſtable quantities; which are always the ſame, though others [it 
wherein a body is placed, fo as to receive the fumes of boiling | change: as the ſemidiameter of a circle, which remains the | il 
water, See BATH. ſame, though the abſciſſes and ſemiordinates increaſe. . 1! 
The balneum 22 conſiſts of Þ LS, diſpoſed over | Variable quantities, are uſually denoted by the laſt ee 
one another in ſuch manner, as that vapour raiſed from the alphabet, x, y, z. See QUANTITY, CHARACTER, Oc. 
the ww 2 in the lower, heats the matter incloſed Some authors, inflead of variable, and con/tant quantities, uſe 
in the upper. See HEAT. the terms fluent, and ſtable quantities, 
The vapour-bath is very commodious for the diſtilling of odo0- | The es ſmall quantity whereby a variable quantity is 
riferous waters, and the drawing of ſpirit of wine. | continually increafing, or diminiſhing, is called the fluxion, or 
We alſo uſe the term wapour-bath, when a ſick perſon is difference; the calculation whereof, is the ſubject of the new 
made to receive the vapours ariſing from ſome liquid matter | methodus differentialis, or doctrine of fluxions, See DIFF K- 

Mr Tt n nne, &c. Fa Wee . 3 

APORAT1o, in chymiſtry, a term a ARIABLE Hinds. the article WIND, | 
plied to the action of fume, or vapour. See 3 Fl VARIANCE, VARrIANTIA, in law, an alteration or change 

VAPORATION, is a kind of bathing, or rather fomentation, | of condition in a perſon, or thing; after ſome former con- 
oo on hr by beer eee 2. Tre, u da dee 2 town make «compli 

5 warmed, or moiſtened. us, if the common of a town ma | 
BaTH, and HEAT, i | | with a lord, and — bailiffs be granted by the king to 

VAPOROSUM Balneum. See the article VA PORARIURM. the ſame town; there, if the lord commence any ſuit for 

VAPOUR, Varo, in meteorology; a thin veſicle of wa- | breach of the compoſition, he muſt vary from the word com- 
2 or . matter, So or inflated with air; which | monalty, uſed in the compoſition; and uſe bailiffs and com- 

ing rarened to a certain degree by the action of heat, afſ- | monalty. | 
cends to a certain heighth in the 33 where 15 is 1 is alſo uſed for an alteration of ſomething formerly 
n 1 1 in form of rain, ſnow, or the like. = in a plea 5 or . ca ET. m a cauſe _ From, 
3 . | e writ, or from the deed upon which it 1s grounded, 

An gs of a wo particles, or veſicles of vapour, PLEA, DzciazaATiION, &c. ws 
conſtitutes what we call a cloud. See CLoup. g VARIATION, in geogtaphy, navigation, Cc. a term ap- 
Some uſe the term vapeur, indifferently, for all fumes etnit- plied to the devintion of the magnetical needle. or compaſs, 
hs either from moiſt bodies, as fluids of any kind; or from | from the true north point, towards either eaſt, or weſt ; called 
* „ 2 Sir _ Nr and other * the 8 _ = cg" = * 2 . 8 

W between humid and dry fumes variation or declination o n 5 
calling the latter exhalations. See EXHALATION, e ned, the angle which a magnetic needle, ſuſpended at liberty, 

For the manner wherein Va pouRs are raiſed, and again pre-| makes with the meridian line on a horizontal plane; or an 
* 2 2 N, Hear, . and BAROME- arch of the ere 3 between the true, and 

ER, e effect of V APOUR in the formation of ſprinos the netical meridian, EEDLE. 
75 ſee SPRIN G, and River. / f Jþ Wu In the fea language, the variation is uſually called north-ea/ting, 
: © quantity of vapour raiſed from the ſea by the warmth | or north-weſting. See Compass, &c. | 
B — ſun, is far greater than one would imagine. Dr.] All magnetic bodies, we find, range themiſelves, in ſome ſort, 
alley has attempted to eſtimate it. to the meridian; but it is rare they fall in preciſely with it: 
Philo ent made with that view, and deſcribed in the | in one place, they decline from the north to the eaſt, and 
Fa, dt 2 he found that a quantity of water, from the fouth to the weſt; and in pen Re, * = = 
of we oft ummer, loſt In vapour, in the ſpace trary, from the north to the weſt, 5 rom the ſou wy the 
5 . els than one fifty- third part of an inch in] eaſt; and that, too, differently, at different times. See Mac- 
pt 2 2 or one fifty-third part in two hours, taking, | NET, and MAGNETISM. OT AY 8 
ra A ier calculation, one ſixtieth part, in the twelve] Various are are the hypotheſes framed, to account for this ex- 
ng at the ſun is up each day, it will raiſe one tenth of an | traordinary phznomenon : we fhall only mention ſome of the 184 
Ba 3 Ae of the ſea. later, and more probable, The firſt is that of Gilbert, which | 
auppolition, every 10 ſquare inches of the ſurface of | is followed by Cabeus, &e. | ik 
N yield in vapour, per Tae a Cubic inch of ee 7 0 Their K. was, that it is the earth, or land, that draws | | 
uare, 6914 tuns; r ar that the needle varied more, or 
2 of 69 3 miles, wil eee be yer 6 ap of | or lets diſtant from any great continent: conſequently, that 
kunst and if the Mediterranean be eſtimated at 40 degrees | if it were placed in the middle of an ocean, equally diſtant 


ang, and four broad, allowances bei tracts of land each ſide, eaſtward and weſts 
You, H. | N. CLVIII. | ng made for _m p FI from equal | He 1e, ward; 
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VAR 


ward, it would not decline either to the one or the other; but 
point juſtly north and ſouth, | 


Thus, in the Azores iſlands, which are equally diſtant from | 


Africa on the eaſt, and America on the weſt, there is, in ef- 


fe, found no variation; but, as from the Azores you fail | 


towards Africa, the needle begins. to decline from the north 
to the eaſt, and that till more and more, till you reach the 
ſhore. Vn 
If you ſtill proceed eaſtward, the declination gradually dimi- 
niſhes again; by reaſon of the land left behind on the weſt, 
which continues to draw the needle. | 
The ſame holds till you arrive at a place where there are equal 
tracts of land on each ſide, and there, again, there is no va- 
riation. Hen 

The obſervations of our mariners in their Eaſt-India voyages, 


ſeem to confirm this ſyſtem: as they proceed towards the 


cape of Good Hope, the variation is ſtill eaſtward; at length, 
arriving at the cape De las Aguillas, g. d. of the Needles, the 


meridian line, then, dividing Africa into two equal parts, 
there is no variation at all: but as they proceed further, and 
leave the African coaſts on the weſt, the variation becomes 


weſtward. 


But the misfortune is, the law does not hold univerſally: in 
effect, a great number of obſervations of the varzations, in | 
various parts, made and collected by Dr. Halley, overturn the | 


whole theory, | 
Others, therefore, having recourſe to the frame and com- 
pages of the earth, conſidered as interwove with rocks and 


VAR 


but which ſeldom going perfectly in the direction of the 
ridian, the needle, of conſequence, has commonly Sg 
tion. See EARTH, | wg 
Others Hold various parts of the earth to have various deo 
of the magnetic virtue; as ſome are more intermixed 22 
heterogeneous matters, which prevent the free action or . X 
thereof, than others. See MAGNETISM. =g 
Others aſcribe all to magnetic rocks, and iron mines, wh. 6 
affording more of the magnetic matter than other parts Fra 
the needle more. See _ Ko . 48 
Laſtly, others imagine earthquakes, or high tides PX 
diſturbed and diſlocated ſeveral roar; 9%. Ihe of the — 
and ſo changed the magnetic axis of the globe, which orig. 
nally was the ſame with the axis of the globe itſelf, 85 
But ſtill, that great phænomenon, the variation of the varia. 
tion, i. e. the continual change of the declination, in one and 
the ſame place, which the modern obſervations do abundant] 
evince, is not accountable for, on any of theſe foundations 
nor even conſtant with them. 4 
Dr. Halley, therefore, gives us a new ſyſtem; the reſult of 
a great number of obſervations; and even of a great number 
of vovages made, at the public charge, on this very account 
The light that excellent author has let into this obſcure part 
of natural hiſtory, is very great; and the conſequences thereof 
in navigation, &c. very conſiderable. Add, that he bas fe- 
duced the divers variations of divers places, to a preciſe rule, 
or order, which before appeared all precarious and arbitrary, 
His theory, therefore, will deſerve a more ample detail.—The 


ſhelves, which being generally found to run towards the 
poles, the needle comes to have a general tendency that way; 


obſeryations it is built on, as laid dawn in the Philiſepbical 
Tranſactiens, are as follow. . | | 


Obſervations of the variations of the needle, in divers places, and at divers times. 


Longitude Year | Variation | Longitude 
Names of Places. from Latitude. of ob- I obſerved, Name of Places. from 
London. {{crvat, Londoft, 
3 989 1 2 | 166 
London — o o [51 32N]580ſ11 15 E II Cape Aguillas — 16 30 
1622] 6 OE 
1634] 4 5 E || At ſea — — 1 © 
1672 2 30 At ſea — 20 0 
1683] 4 3oW II At ſea — 32 0 
Paris — 2 25 EIA1 51 NII640 3 oE || S. Helena — 6 30 
8 416666 © o I. Aſcenſion — 14 30 
1681} 2 3oW || Johanna — 44 © Eſ12 15 S1675|19 3oW 
Uraniburg — 13 © El55. 54 Nj1672] 2 35W [|| Monbaſa — | 40 OEl 4 © S1675]16 o 
Copenhagen — 12 53 Eſ55 4 NII649] 1 30 EI Zocatra — 56 o EI 3oN|1674]17 oW 
Dantzick — 19 © Eſ54 23 Nj1679] 7 oW || Aden, in the mouth of the red ſea] 47 30 Elis ON. 
Montpelier — 4 O E[43 37 N[1674] 1 10W [| Diego Roiz — 61 OEIZ20 © S$|1676Þ0 30% 
Breſt — — 4 25 WI48 23 N[168o| 1 45 W || At ſea — — 64 30 Klo © 
Rome — ä H— 13 OE A1 5oNj681] 5 oW II At ſea — 55 O Elzy o 81676114 oV 
Bayonne 1 20 WI43 3oN|1680] 1 2oW II Bombay — 72 30 El19 oN|1676]12 oW 
Hudſon's Bay — 79 40 WIC I oN|1668|19 15W [| C. Comorin — 76 oE] 8 15 N|1680] 8 48W 
In Hudſon's Streights [Soundſ57 oWſ6i o Nj[1668]/29 3oW || Ballafore — 8 OEſzi 3o0N|1680] 8 zoW 
In Baflin's Bay, at Sir Tho. Smith's;8S0 oW[]78 o N[1616]/57 W || Fort S. George — 80 oEf13 15 N|1689 8 10W 
At ſea | 50 oW1]38 40 N[1682] 7 3oW || Welt point of Java — 104 OE] 6 40 8016760 3 10 
At ſea 31 3oW]43 5 N[1682| 5 3oW || At ſea — 58 O EIZO o $1677]7 zo 
At ſea 42 OWIZ I oN[|1678] O 40 E || I. S. Paul | 72 © Ef38 o S[1677]z3 30 
Cape S. Aupuſtine — 35 3oW] 8 o 81670 5 10 E At Van Diemen's — 142 O E42 25 $1642 
At ſea off the mouth of R. Plata [53 OW Iz) 30 S[1670'2z0 30 E JI At New Zealand — {170 Oo E140 50 
Cape Frio — 1 1oWIZzz 40 8 1670.12 10 E || At Three King Iſle in NewZealand|169 30 E[34 35 
Eaſt entrance of Magellan Streightss os OWI 2 30 Sf, OE II 1. Rotterdam in the South-ſea 184 o EIZ0 15 
Wet entrance — 75 oWl];3 o S[1670,14 10 E JI On the coaſt of New Guinea 149 OE 4 30 8 
Baldivia — 73 oWq4o o 81670 8 10 E | At the weſt point of New Guinea [126 o EI o 26 


From theſe obſervations, the learned author gathers, 1“. That 


throughout all Europe, the variation, at this time, is weſt; | 
and more in the eaſtern parts thereof than the weſtern, in- 


creaſing that way, 3 
25. That on the coaſts of America, the variation is weſterly; 
increaſing all the way as you go northerly along the coaſt; ſo 
as to be above 20 degrees at Newfoundland, nearly 30 degrees 
in Hudſon's Streights, and not leſs than 57 degrees in Baffin's 
bay: and that as you ſail eaſtward from this coaſt, the varia- 
tion diminiſhes, Hence, he argues, ſomewhere between Eu- 
rope and the north part of America, there muſt be an eaſterly 
variation, or at leaſt no variation. 

3% That on the coaſt of Brazil, there is caſt variation; in- 
creaſing as you go to the ſouthward, ſo as to be 12 degrees at 
cape Frio, and 20 degrees and half over-againſt R. Plata; 
and thence failing ſouth-weſterly, to the Streights of Magel- 
lan, it decreaſes 17 degrees, and at the weſt entrance about 
14 degrees. q | 

4. That eaſtward of Brazil, this eaſterly variation decreaſes, 
ſo as to be very little at S. Helena and Aſcenſion, and to be 
quite gone, and the compaſs point true, about 18 degrees lon- 
gitude from the cape of Good Hope. ; 
5*. That to the eaſtward of the aforeſaid places, a weſtward 
variation begins and governs in all the Indian ſea, riſing to 
18 degrees under the equator, about the meridian of the nor- 
thern part of Madagaſcar; and 27 degrees and a half, in 
39 degrees ſouth latitude, near the fame meridian : eaſterly 
from thence, the weſt variation decreaſes, ſo as to be not 
much above eight degrees at cape Comorin, and abaut three 


degrees upon the coaſt of Java; and about the Molucca iflands | 
to be quite gone; as alſo a little to the weſtward of Van Die- 
men's land. : 
6% That to the eaſtward of the Molucca's, and Van Die- 
men's land, in ſouth latitude, there ariſes another eaſterly vd. 
riation, which ſeems not ſo great as a former, nor of fo 
large extent; for that at the iſland Rotterdam, it 1 ſenſibly 
leſs than upon the eaſt coaſt of New Guinea; and at the rate 
it decreaſes, it- may well be ſuppoſed, that about 20 degrees 
further eaſtward, or 225 degrees eaſt longitude from Lon- 
don, in the latitude of 20 degrees ſouth, a weſterly varia 
begins. b 
yy That the variation taken at Baldivia, and at the welt nh 
trance of the Streights of Magellan, ſhews, that the eaſt 1. 
riation noted in the third obſervation, is decreaſing apace: 
and that it cannot well extend may degrees into the Sou a 
ſea, from the coaſt of Peru and Chili; leaving room ae 
ſmall weſterly variation, in that tract of the . 
that lies in the mid-way between Chili, and New 2 , 
and between Hounds Ifland, and Peru. "Q 
8*, That in failing north-weſt from S. Helena, by — 
as far as the equator, the variation continues very ſma ap 
and, as it were, conſtantly the ſame: ſo that in this par * 
the world, the courſe, wherein there is no variatin, 1 
dently no meridian, but rather north-weſt. - 8 
9% That the entrance of Hudſon's Streights, and the * 
of R. Plata, being nearly under the ſame 2 - che 
one place the needle varies 29 degrees and a half . 
ether. 20 degrees and a half eaſt. | Theny 


Os 
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RIATION of the needle.— From the circum- 
Thy sf bg: boy the learned authior takes occaſion to 
aſſert, That the whole globe of the earth is one great mag- 
* uh having four magnetical poles, or points of attraction 
„ 4 each pole of the equator, two; and that in thoſe parts 
4e of the world which lie neary adjacent to any one of theſe 
* magnetical .poles, the needle is governed thereby ; the 
&« neareſt pole being always predominant over the more re- 
cc mote.” | . 
hich at preſent is neareſt to us, he conjectures to 
12 — e of the Lands-end 0 England, 
and not above 7 degrees from the arctic pole: by this pole, 
the variation in all Europe and Tartary, and the North ſea, 
are principally governed; though ſtill wich ſome regard to 
the other northern pole, whoſe ſituation is in the meridian, 
aſſing about the middle of California, and about 15 degrees 
from the north pole of the world; to which the needle has 
chiefly reſpect in all the North America, and in two oceans 
on either ſide thereof, from the Azores, weltwards, to Japan, 
r. | 
rh toy ſouthern poles, he imagines, are rather farther di- 
{tant from the ſouth pole of the world the one about 16 de- 
grees therefrom, in a meridian ſome 20 degrees to the weſt- 
ward of Magellan Streights, or 95 degrecs welt from Lon- 
don: this commands the needle in all South America, in the 
Pacific ſea, and the greateſt part of the Ethiopic ocean.— 
The other ſeems to have the greateſt power, and the largeſt 
dominion of all, as it is the moſt remote from the pole of 
the world, being little leſs than 20 degrees diſtant therefrom, 
in the meridian which paſſes through New Holland, and the 
iland Celebes, about 120 degrees eaſt from London: this pole 
is predominant in the ſouth part of Africa, in Arabia, and 
the Red ſea, in Perſia, India, and its iſlands; and all over 
the Indian ſea, from the cape. of Good Hope, eaſtwards, to 
the middle of the great South ſea, that divides Aſia from A- 
merica. 
Such ſeems to be the preſent diſpoſition of the magnetical vir- 
tue, throughout the whole globe of the earth.— It remains to 
ſhew, how this hypotheſis accounts for all the variations that 
have been obſerved of late; and how it anſwers to the ſeve- 
ral remarks drawn from the table. | 
1%. Then, it is plain, that as our European north pole is in 
the meridian of the Lands-end of England, all places more 
eaſterly than that, will have it on the weſt fide of their me- 
ridian; and conſequently the needle, reſpecting it with its 
northern point, will have a weſterly variation; which will 
ſtill be greater as you go to the eaſtwards, till you come to 
ſome meridian of Ruſha, where it will be the greateſt, and 
from thence decreaſe again.—Accordingly, in fact, we find 
that at Breſt the variation is but 1 degree 3 quarters; at Lon- 
don, 4 degrees and an half; and at Dantzick, 7 degrees weſt 
(in 1683).—Again, to the weſtward of the meridian of the 
Land's-end, the needle ought to have an eaſterly variation ; 
were it not that (by approaching the American northern pole, 
which lies on the weſt fide of the meridian, and ſeems to be 
of greater force than this other) the needle is drawn thereby 
weſtward, ſo as to counterbalance the direction given by the 
European pole, and to make a ſmall weſt variation in the 
_ meridian of the Land's-end itſelf. Yet, about the iſle Ter- 
cera, it is ſuppoſed our neareſt pole may ſo far prevail, as to 
give the needle a little turn to the eaſt; though but for a 
very little ſpace ; the counter-balance of thoſe two poles per- 
S 
| 3 nor upon the weſt coaſts of Englan 
and Ireland, France, ei and Barbary.— But to he welt. 
ward of the Azores, the power of the American pole over- 
_— that of the European, the needle has chiefly reſpect. 
ereto; and turns {till more and more towards it, as you 
approach it. Whence it comes to paſs, that on the Foe of 


Virginia, New England, Newfoundland, and in Hudſon's | 


treights, the variation is weſtward ; that is, increaſes as you 
29 from thence towards Europe: and that it is leſs in Virgi- 
| 2 and New England, than in Newfoundland, and Hud- 
on 1 5 
27. his welterly variation, again, decreaſes, as you paſs over 
2 ch America, and about the meridian of the middle 
8 alifornia, the needle again points due north; and from 
ence weſtwards, to Yedzo and Japan, it is ſuppoſed the 
variation is eaſterly ; and half fea over, not leſs than 1 5 de- 


Frees: and that this eaſt variation extends over Japan, Yedzo, | 


on Tartary, and part of China, till it meet with the weſ- 
nt which is governed by the European north pole, and 
; = is the greateſt ſomewhere in Ruſſia. 
8 ONE the ſouth pole the effect is much the ſame ; 
we. at here the ſouth point of the needle is attracted.— 
— it will follow, that the variation on the coaſt of Bra- 
5 t Ws of Plata, and ſo on to the Streights of Ma- 
— A be eaſterly, if we ſuppoſe a magnetical pole, 
Mac: ut 20 degrees more weſterly than the Streights of 
the i» eg this eaſterly variation extends eaſtward over 
d telt part of the Ethiopic ſea, till it be counterpoiſed 
y Me virtue of the other ſouthern pole: 2e bout mid- 


22 


— 


ſouth pole. eee e ee 
5. From the whole it appeirs, that the direction of the mid- 


| ſpherical trigonometry, (ſee 
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way, between the cape, of Good Hope, and the iſles of Ci 
ſtan d'Acunha. n e ; 

prevalent, and the ſouth point of the needle being attracted 
therebv, there ariſes a welt vaviation, very great in quan- 
tity and extent; becauſe of the great diftance of this mag- 
netical pole of the world. — Hence it is, that all the Indian 
ſea, as far as Hollandia Nova, and farther; there is conſtantly 
a weſt variation, and that under the equator, itfelf, it riſes 
to no leſs than 18 degrees, where it is moſt.— Add, that 
about the meridian of the iſland of Celebes, being likewile 
that of this pole, this weſterly variation ceales, and an cait- 
erly begins, which reaches to the middle of the South fea, 
between the middle of Zelandia Nova, and Chili; leaving 
room for a ſmall welt variation, goyerned by the American 


4. From thence eaſtwards, . the Aſiatic ſouth pole becoming 


- 


dle, in the temperate and frigid zone, depends chiefly upon 
the counterpoiſe of the *>rces of two magnetical poles of the 
ſame nature; as alſo why, under the fame meridian, the va- 
ration ſhould be in one place 29 degrees and a half welt, and 


in another 20 degrees and a half caſt? 


6%. In the torrid zone, and particularly under the equinoctial, 
reſpect mult be had to all four poles, and their politions wel! 
conſidered ; otherwiſe it will not be eaſy to determine What 
variations, ſhall be; the neareſt pole being always ftroagett : 
yet not ſo, as not to be counterbalanced ſometimes by the uni- 
ted forces of two more remote. Thus, in failing from S. He- 
lena by the iſle of Aſcenſion, to the equator, on the north- 


| weſt courſe, the variation is very little cafterly, and in that 


whole tract unalterable; becauſe the ſouth American pole 
(which is conſiderably the neareſt in the aforeſaid places) re- 
quiring a great eaſterly variation, is counterpoiſed by the con- 
trary attraction of the north American, and the Aſiatic ſouth 
pole ; each whereof, fingly, is, in theſe parts, weaker than 
the American ſouth pole: and upon the north-weſt courſe, 
the diſtance from this latter is very little varied; and as you 
recede from the Aſiatic ſouth pole, the balance is till preſer- 
ved by acceſs towards the north American pole.—In this caſc, 
no notice is taken of the European north pole; its meridian 
being little removed. from thoſe of theſe places, and of itſelf 
uiring the ſame variations we here find. 

After the ſame manner, may the variations in other places, 
under, and near the equator, be accounted for: ſo that the 
hypotheſis muſt be allowed very adequate, and ſufficient for 
the phznomena. See VARIATION of the VARIATION, 


To obſerve the VARIATION, or declination ef the nzedle... Draw 


a meridian line, as directed under the article ME RI OBIA&N: 


then, a ſtyle being erected in the middle thereof, place a nęee- 


dle thereon, and draw the right line it hangs over.— Thus 
will the quantity of the variation appear. See COMPASS, 

Or thus:—As the former method of finding the declination, 
cannot be applied at ſea, others have been thought of; the 
principal whereof follow. —Suſpend a thread and plummet 
over the compaſs, till the ſhadow paſs through the centre ot 
the card; obſerve the rhumb, or point of the compals, 
which the ſhadow touches when it is the ſhorteſt, —For the 
ſhadow is then a meridian line: conſequently the variation is 
ſhewn. | | | 
Or thus: —Obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or ſome ſtar 
riſes and ſets: biſſect the arch intercepted between the riſing 
and ſetting ; the line of biſſection will be the meridian line: 
conſequently the declination is had as before. — The fame may 
be had from two equal altitudes of the ſame ſtar, obſerved ei- 
ther by day or night, _ ; v0 
Or thus :—Obſerve the thumb wherein the ſun, or a ſtar riſes 
and ſets; and from the latitude of the place, find the eaſtern 
or weſtern amplitude: for the difference between the ampli- 


tude and the diſtance of the rhumb obſerved, from the eaſtern - 


rhumb of the card, is the variation ſought. 3 

Or thus :—Obſerve the altitude of the ſun, or ſome ſtar, SI, 
(Tab. Navigation, fig. 16.) whoſe declination is known ; and 
note the rhumb in the compaſs, to which it then correſponds. 
—Since then in the triangle Z PS we have three fides, v/z. 
PZ, the complement of the elevation of the pole PR; SP, 
the complement of the declination DS; and Z 8, the com- 
plement of the altitude SI; the triangle PZ S is found by 
TRIANGLE :) the contiguous 
one to which, viz. AZS, meaſures the azimuth HI — 
The difference then, between the azimuth, and the diſtance 


of the rhumb obſerved from* the ſouth, is the variation 


ſought. EMA 
Note, to have the eaftern or weſtern amplitude accurately, 


regare muſt be had to the refraction ; the laws whereof are 


delivered under the article REFRACTION. 


For the more commodious obſerving in what rhumb of the 


compaſs the ſun, or a ſtar is ſeen, it will be proper 80 have 


two little apertures, or glaſs windows, oppoſite to each other 


under the limb thereof; with a teleſcope- light fitted to one of 
them, and to the other a fine thread, ; 


VARIATION of the VARIATION, is the change in the decli- 


4 nation 


VAR 


nation of the needle, obſerved, at different times, in the ſame [ 


lace. 

his variation, firſt, it is ſaid, diſcovered by Gaſſendus, is 
found to obſerve one and the ſame law pretty regularly.—It is 
ſuppoſed, owing to the difference of velocity of the motions 
of the internal and external parts of the globe. 
Theory of the VARIATION of the VARIATIoN.—PFrom the ob- 
ſervations above recited, under the head VARIATION, it 
ſeems to follow, that all the magnetical poles have a motion 
weſtward: but if it be ſo, it is evident, that it is not a ro- 
tation about the axis of the earth: for then the variations 
would continue the ſame, in the ſame parallel of latitude (the 
longitude only changed) as much as the motion of the mag- 
netical poles : but the contrary is found by experience; for 
there is no where, in the latitude of 51 and a half north, be- 


tween England and America, a variation of 11 degrees eaſt, | 


at this time; as it was once here at London.—W herefore, it 
ſeems that our European pole is grown nearer the arctic pole 
than it was heretofore ; or elſe, that it has loſt part of its 
virtue. 
But whether theſe magnetic poles move all together with one 
motion, or with ſeveral; whether equally, or unequally ; 
whether circular, or libratory : if circular, about what cen- 
tre; if libratory, after what manner? are things yet un- 
known. 
This theory ſeems yet ſomewhat obſcure, and defective: to 
ſuppoſe four poles in one magnetical globe, in order to account 
for the variation, is a little unnatural ; but to conceive thoſe 
poles to move, and that by ſuch laws as to ſolve the variation 
of the variation, is ſtill more extraordinary,—lIn effect, the 
ſolution appears not much leſs implicit and arbitrary than the 
problem. 
The learned author of the theory, therefore, found himſelf 
under a neceflity to ſolve the phænomena of his ſolution ; and 
with this view, preſented the following hypotheſis. 
The external parts of the globe, he conſiders as the ſhell, and 
the internal as a nucleus, or inner globe; and between the 
two he conceives a fluid medium.—That inner earth having 
the ſame common centre, and axis of diurnal rotation, may 
turn about with our earth each 24 hours. Only the outer 
ſphere having its turbinating motion ſome ſmall matter either 
ſwifter or flower than the internal ball; and a very minute 
difference in length of time, by many repetitions, becoming 
ſenſible ; the internal parts will, by degrees, recede from the 
external; and not keeping pace with one another, will appear 
8 to move, either eaſtward, or weſtward, by the dif- 
ference of their motions. 
Now, ſuppoſe ſuch an internal ſphere, having ſuch a motion, 
the two great difficulties in the former hypotheſis are eaſily 
ſolved: for if this exterior ſhell of earth be a magnet, having 
its poles at a diſtance from the poles of diurnal rotation, and 
if the internal nucleus be likewiſe a magnet, having its poles 
in two other places, diſtant alſo from the axis; and theſe lat- 
ter, by a gradual and flow motion, change their place, in 
reſpect of the external: we may then give a reaſonable ac- 
count of the four magnetical poles aforementioned, as likewiſe 
of the changes of the needle's variation. 
'The period of this motion being wonderful great, and there 
being hardly an hundred years ſince theſe variations have 
been duly obſerved; it will be very hard to bring this hypo- 
theſis to a calculus: eſpecially ſince, though the variations do 
increaſe and decreaſe regularly in the ſame place, yet in dif- 
fering places, at no great diſtance, there are found ſuch ca- 
ſual changes thereof, as can no ways be accounted for by a 
regular hypotheſis; but ſeem to depend upon the unequal and 
irregular diſtribution of the magnetical matter, within the 
ſubſtance of the external ſhell or coat of the earth, which 
deflect the needle from the poſition it would acquire from the 
effect of the general magnetiſm of the whole. —Of which, 
the variations at London and Paris, give a notable inſtance ; 
for the needle has been conſtantly about 1 4 more eaſterly at 
Paris than at London: though it be certain, that according 
to the general effect, the difference ought to be the contrary 
way; notwithſtanding which, the variations, in both places, 
do change alike. | 
Hence, and from ſome other things of like nature, it ſeems 
plain, that the two poles of the external globe are fixed in 
the earth; and that if the needle were wholly governed by 
them, the variations thereof would be always the ſame, with 
tome irregularities, upon the account juſt now mentioned, — 
But the internal ſphere having ſuch a gradual tranſlation of its 
poles, does influence the needle, and direct it variouſly, ac- 
cording to the reſult of the attractive or directive power of 
each pole; and, conſequently, there muſt be a period of the 
revolution of this internal ball; after which, the variations 
will return again, as before, But if it ſhall in future ages be 
obſerved otherwiſe, we muſt then conclude, that there are 
more of theſe interna} ſpheres, and more magnetical poles 
than four; which, at preſent, we have not a ſufficient num- 
ber of obſervations to determine, and particularly in that vaſt 
Mar del Zur, which occupics ſo great a part of the whole 

ſurface of the earth, | 

| I 


2 


VAR 


If then two of the poles be fixed, and two moy 


| eable, { 
mains to aſcertain, which they are that keep their 1 re- 


The author thinks it may be ſafely determined, that our E 
ropean north pole is the moveable one of the two Ron Bong 
poles, and that which has chiefly influenced the variation: in 
theſe parts of the world: for in Hudſon's Bay, which is * 
der the direction of the American pole, the change is not ob. 
ſerved to be near ſo faſt, as in theſe parts of Europe, though 
that pole be much farther removed from the axis.—As to the 
ſouth poles, he takes the Afiatic pole to be fixed, and conſe. 
uently the American pole to move. 
his granted, it is plain the fixed poles are the poles of i; 
external ſhell, or cortex of the earth; and the other the pole; 
of the magnetical nucleus, included and moveable within the 
other.— It likewiſe follows, that this motion is weſtward, 
and, by conſequence, that the aforeſaid nucleus has not pie. 
ciſely attained the ſame degree of velocity, with the exterior 
parts in their diurnal revolutions ; but fo very nearly equals it 
that in 365 revolves, the difference is ſcarce ſenſible.— That 
there is any difference ariſes hence, that the impulſe, where 
the e modo was impreſſed on the earth, was given t5 
the external parts; and from thence, in time, communicate 
to the internal: but not fo, as yet perfectly to equal the velo- 
city of the firſt motion impreſſed on, and ſtill conſerved by 
the ſuperficial parts of the globe. 
As to the preciſe period, we want obſervations to determine 
it; though the author thinks we may, with ſome reaſon, 
conjecture, that the American pole has moved weſtward 4b 
degrees in go years; and that the whole period thereof is per- 
formed in about 700 years. | 
Mr. Whiſton, in his New laws of Magnetiſm, raiſes ſeveral 
objections againſt this theory; which ſee under the article 
AGNETISM, 
VARIATION of Quantities, in algebra. See CHANGE, and 
CoMBINATION, | 
VARIATION, in aſtronomy.— The variation of the moon, called 
by Bullialdus, the refle2:on of her light, is the third inequality 
obſerved in the moon's motion; whereby, when out of the 
quadratures, her true place differs from her place twice equs- 
ted. See PLACE, EQUATI10N, c. 
Sir Iſaac Newton takes the moon's varzation to ariſe partly 
from the form of her orbit, which is an ellipſis; and partly 
from the inequality of the parts of ſpace, which the moon 
deſcribes in equal times, by a radius drawn to the earth. See 
Moos, 
To find the greateſt variation, obſerve the moon's longitude in 
the octants; and for the time of obſervation, compute the 
moon's place quite equated: the difference between the com- 
pres, and the obſerved place, is the greateſt variation. 
ycho makes the greateſt variation 40' 30": Kepler makes 
51' 49”; Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt variation at a 
mean diſtance between the ſun and the earth, to be 35 9”; 
at the other diſtances, the greateſt variation is in a ratio com- 
pounded of the duplicate ratio of the times of the moon's * 
nodical revolution directly, and the triplicate ratio of the di- 
ſtance of the ſun from the earth inverſly. Phil. Nat. Prine. 
Math. Prop. XXXIX. Lib. iii. | | a 
VARIATION, in the Italian muſic, is underſtood of the diffe- 
rent manners of playing, or ſinging a tune, or ſong; whether 
by ſubdividing the notes into ſeveral others of leſſer value, ol 
by adding graces, &c,—In ſuch manner, however, as that 
one may ſtill diſcern the ground of the tune through all the 
enrichments ; which ſome call embraideries. IA 
Thus, e. gr. the divers couples of chacons, Spaniſh folics, 
gavots, French paſſecaillies, &c. are ſo many variaims- lo 
alſo many diminutions of courants, gavots, and other pieces 
for the lute, harpſichord, &c. are real variations. | 
VARICIFORMES Paraſtatæ, in anatomy, a name which 
ſome authors give to two veſlels near the bladder; by 2 
of their many turnings; ſerving to work and prepare * 
ſeed the better. See PARASTATE, and DEFERENTI? 


Vaſa. | 
VAKICOSUM Corpus, in anatomy, the ſame as corpus d. 

midale. See PYRAMIDALE Corpus. | 
VARICOUS Ulkers. See the article ULCER. g of 
VARIEGATION, among botaniſts and floriſts, the 2 

ſtreaking or diverſifying the leaves, &c. of plants and flowers 


with ſeveral colours. IR 
Variegation is either natural, or artificial, —Of natura = 
firſt ſhewing itſelf in ye 


ation there are four kinds; the : 
ſpot here and there in the leaves of plants; called by of : 
eners the yellow bleach. | : 
The B N called the white bleach, marks the . 
greater number of white ſpots, or ſtripes; the —_ 0- 
next the ſurface of the leaves, uſuall enge body of 
ther marks of a greeniſh white, that lie deeper in 
the leaves. ; | are edged 
The third, and moſt beautiful, is, where the (Foc in the 
with white, being owing to ſome diſorder. or in — = ihe 
2 which ſtains the natural complexion or 1 | 
ant. 


he fourth kind is that called the yellow edge. 


Vari- 


VAR Im VAS 


„% 5. in itfelf, a diſeaſe ; and theſe are only ſo many FVARLET, See the article VaLer, 
— 3 degrees thereof.— In the yellow, the diſeaſe VARNISH, or VERNISH, VERNIX, a thick, viſcid, olofly 
- "lighteſt: the white is a ſure ſign of a deep infection, liquor; uſed by painters, gilders, and various other artificers, 
= 4 weakneſs in the plant : which is further evinced by this; to give a gloſs and Juſtre to their works, as alſo to detend 


that no two leayes are ever marked exactly alike, — This them from the weather, duſt, Ec. | 
A ſometimes degenerates into the third, or edge kind ; which is 1 here are divers kinds of varniſbes, all made of gums diſſolved 
= total and i moveable diſeaſe, that lays hold not only of the in ſpirir of wine. 

h leaves, but of the wood, and even the fruit, ſeed, Sc. Il bite VARX1sH is uſually made of gum ſandarach and Zum 
k In the two firſt kinds, there is a poſſibility of recovering the maſtick diffolved in ſpirits, left to ſettle two days, then ftrain- | 
4 lants to their native verdure, by inarching them into a health- ed through a linen cloth, and after ſtanding ſome time, the 
K ful ſtock of the ſame ſpecies, and letting the ſtocks ſtand a clear poured off, and bottled for ule. 

ear or two joined together; by which means, the juices of | The more curious artiſts diſſolve the two gums ſeparately ; 
E the ſtrong ſtock overpowering the diſtemper, throw off the] and having made a ſeparate vernfh of each, mix them occa- 
8 orbid humours by perſpiration: but the third kind is incu- | fionally, as their work requires a ſtiffer or a ſofter varniſb. 

i wn 1 no art can recover the edged plant to produce plain | But tor the be/? white varniſh, more gums are required, wiz. 
+ reen leaves again, Oe ; Venice turpentine, gum copal, clemi, benzoin, animæ, and 
e r ial Variegation, is performed by inarching or inoculating | white roſin. 

"4 a ſtriped, or variegated plant into a plain one of the ſame | Lacc-VAaRrNnisH, is made of gum lacca and ſpirit of wine, fre- 
0 ſort; as a variegated common jeſſamin, into a plain, com-] quently ſhaken till the gum be diſſolved, then ſtrained, and 
* 5 Spaniſh, Brazil, or Indian jeſſamin. See IN d LA- the clear decanted off, as above. 
by ee „and ABLACTATION. ; The lacc ought to be of the kind called ſeed- lacc.— Though 

» A ſingle bud, or eye, Mr. Bradley obſerves, being placed in | for vatniſhing ordinary woods, ſhell lacc is often uſed, —But 
"4 the eſcutcheon of a diſtempered tree, where it can only re- this will not ſtand againſt the weather. 

. ceive nouriſhment from the vitiated juices, will become varie- | Beſides theſe, there are hard, and foft varniſbes, or grounds, 
* ated, proportionably to the nouriſhment it draus; and will | uſed by the etchers, and engravers. See ETCHING. 

- rtake more of the white or yellow juice, than if a branch VARNISR, is alſo uſed for a kind of gloſſy coat, wherewith 
= ſhould be inarched: the bud having nothing to nouriſh it, but potters ware, Delft ware, China ware, c. are covered, to 
* the juices of the plant it is inoculated on; whereas, a cyon in-] give them a ſmoothneſs, and luſtre.Melted lead, is the Car- 
46 arched, is fed both by the ſtriped plant, and the healthful one. | ih ordinarily uſed for the firſt ; and ſmalt for the ſecond. Sce 
i As to the natural ſtripes, or variegations, there are ſome parti- | PoTTERs. 

1 cular circumſtances to be obſerved : we; That ſome plants only The true varniſh uſed by the Chineſe, and Japaneſe, to give 
1 appear varicgated, or bloached in the ſpring and autumn; the] that inimitable luſtre to their porcelain, is one of the grand 
Ay ſtains diſappearing as they gather ſtrength in ſummer : of this ſecrets in that manufacture; and almoſt the only thing want- 

, * kind are rue, thyme, and pot marjoram. ing, to make Delft and French ware vie with the Chineſe, 
: F 29, Some plants are continually bloached in the ſpongy part of | Several have deſcribed the preparation thereof ; particularly 
ed ; their leaves; the ſap-veſſels, all the time, remaining of a Kircher: but none ever ſucceeded in the trial, See Pok- 
: healthful green: ſuch are the alternus, orange-mint, Se. CELAIN, | 
1 | which, being ſtrengthned by rich manure, or being inarched | VARNI$H is alſo a term applied to the colours which antique 
- . into healthful plants, throw off the diſtemper. medals acquire in the earth. See ME DAL. ; 


3*. In other plants, the diſeaſe is ſo rooted and inveterate, The value of a medal is heightened by a beauty, which na- 
that it is propagated with the ſeed: ſuch are the archangel, | ture alone is able to give, and art has never yet attained to 1 
water betony, bank creſs, borrage, ſtriped ſelary, and fyca- | counterfeit: we mean, the colour or varni/h, which certain Fl 
more; the ſeeds of which produce ſtriped plants. ſoils tinge the medal withal; ſome with a blue, almoſt as 
VARIOLA*, or VARIOLII, a contagious diſeaſe, popularly | beautiful as that of a turquoiſe ; others with an inimitable ver- i 
called the ſmall-pox. See Small-Pox. milion colour; others with a gloſſy ſhining brown, infinitely Ih 
* It is called vwariolæ, as ſhewing itſelf in puſtules, or little tu- beyond any of our figures in bronze. | 14/0 
mours like warices z or as variegating the ſkin. See Va-] The moft uſual varniſb is a fine green, which hangs to the [11M 


RIX, Wc. ſt delicat I ; . N I! 
VARIORUM,* in matters of literature, a term or phraſe of — — — — bord Rare eee HY [i | 


abbreviation, uſed for an edition of a claflic author, printed . . "ok 

in Holland, with the notes of divers authors thereupon : Cum nat alone is ſuſceptible of it; for as to filver, the green ruſt 
notis variorum, or cum ſelectis variorum obſervationibus. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, Plautus variorum ; a ſet of Dutch va- 
riorums, &c.— The variorums, for the generality, are the 


| 

| 
that gathers on it, always ſpoils it; and it muſt be ſcowered 18 
off with vinegar, or lemon juice. i | 
There is alſo a falſe, or modern varniſb; which the falſifiers Wi 


of load erin of medals give to their counterfeits, to 1 them the air of | | | 

- HEPES R g * antiquity: it is diſcovered by its being ſofter than the natural 1 

" eee is the genitive plural of the Latin varius, different, varniſb, which is as hard as the metal itſelf. | i it 

VARIX,® in medicine,» iltaton of pr of a vin, fo 18 | 599 thi ſpurioue modal underground, where they con: \" 
to make i e out, and form a little, ſoft, knott in- | - a 8 : . [| 
ee Ser . neee. > » Knotty, pa — others uſe ſal armoniac, mixed with vinegar, ethers | ii 
* Lhe _— pure pos formed ＋ the verb wariare; by v 8 7 n ö 

n 0 t ich 0 i : HE 

roars Dug ay an meanders of the veins, which the to VAS, Feffel. See VESSEL, VESICULA, ANGEIOLOG Y.— | if 
Sometimes it is confined to one ſingle branch of a vein; and Hence (in the ſtile of anatomiſts) the Vaſa adipeſa, prepa- 1 


ſometimes it extends to ſeveral: and ſometimes runs crooked, | rantia, &c. | ; { 
and bent, in various knots and circumvolutions. Vas Breve, Short VESSEL, in anatomy, a veſſel at the bottom I! 1 
It happens ofteneſt to the crural and hæmorrhoidal veins; | of the ſtomach; thus called from its ſhortneſs. See STOM ACH.. Whit. 
ſometimes, alſo, to thoſe in the teſtes, and frequently in the It ſends divers little branches from the bottom of the ſtomach 1 
abdomen and breaſts of pregnant women, and ſuch as give] to the ſpleen; or, according to the uſe the ancients ima- 11 
ſuck. It is ſuppoſed owing to the great abundance, or thickneſs | gined it to be of, from the ſpleen to the ſtomach : for their 
of the blood; or the relaxation of the membranes of the veins; notion was, that, by means of this veſſel, the ſpleen ſupplied 
immoderate labour, ſprains, cramps, too great preſſure or | the ſtomach with an arid juice: which acting on the inner 
ftricture by bandages, Stagnations of the blood, from a ple- | nervous membranes of the ſtomach, cauſed the ſenſation of 
thora, „ Sc. may alſo give occaſion thereto. hunger; and at the ſame time mixing with the foods contain- 
Melancholie perſons, and chole who feed on coarſe meats, are | ed therein, aſſiſted, by its acid quality, in the diſſolution there- 
moſt ſubje to them: the generality of women with child, of, Sec SPLEEN, HuNGER, c. 
have varices on their thighs and legs, occaſioned by the fœtus But upon examining the little branches of this veſſel more ac- 
comprefling the iliac veins ; and by that means, preventing | ' curately, we find, they do. not pierce into the ſtomach, and 
the reflux of blood to the heart, that they are no more than branches of veins, ſerving to re- 
Jarices happening ſpontaneouſly, and proving of a moderate] turn the blood into the ſplenic vein; whence it paſſes into the 
ſize, are rarely dangerous; but even are allowed ſerviceable | vena porta, See SPLENIC, and PoR TA. 
in caſe of the hemorrhoids, —When immoderate, they ſome- | VAsA Concordia, among hydraulic authors, are two veſſels, fo 
unes occafion a cachexy, dropſy, or conſumption. conſtructed, as that one of them, though full of wine, will | 
The cure is to be attempted by evacuations, as phlebotomy, not run a drop; unleſs the other, being full of water, do run , i 
and cathartics; external applications, as diſcutient fomenta- | alſo.—Their ſtructure and apparatus may be ſeen in Wolfius, | 
tions, cataplaſms, embrocations, bandages, &c. Or, laſtly, | Element. Matheſ. T. II. Hydraul. 5 | — 14 
where the caſe grows dangerous, by inciſion. VASCULAR, VascuLaR1s, in anatomy, is applied to any 1 
ui VARICOSA, the fame with cir ſacele, See C1xSOCELE, | thing conſiſting of divers veſſels, veins, arteries, &c. 
The hernia varicoſa is known by the ſituation of the tumor, | We fay, the vaſcular and valvular texture of the lungs. — 
the courſe of the vein, relaxation of the part, or its appearing | All the fleſh in an animal body, is found to be vaſcular, none 
—_— with air, diſtended, and painful. See HERNIA. — | 79 it r as the antients imagined. See FLESH, 
© 15 remedied by a proper tru it 1 ARENCHYMA, Oc. | 
eines A. = r we hy VASCULAR Glands, See the article GLAND, : 
or. Il. Ne CLVIN, = 130 Yay 
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VASCULAR Glands. 3 1 4 
VAScuLAR, VASCULARIUS, in antiquity, was t 


VAS 


See the article GLAND. | 
he denomi- 
nation of a kind of artificers, among the antient Romans; 
who made filver and gold veſſels without relievo's, or figures 
imboſſed thereon. 

Hence, according to Salmaſius, it is, that Cicero, in his ſixth 
oration againſt Verres, diſtinguiſhed vaſcularius from c@lator, 
engraver. . 
In the art called by the Greeks eaTazn, which was the art of 
ſuperadding ornaments of precious ſtones, or rich metals, to 
vaſes of other metals; the vaſcularii and cælatores were dif- 
ferent ; the firſt being the goldſmiths who made the vaſe, the 
ſecond, the ſculptors who added the ornaments. —But in the 
art called coeur, or the art of cutting bas reliefs, or ſtamp- 
ing figures on metal; the vaſcularii were alſo cœlators, or en- 
gravers: that is, they who made the vaſe, made alſo the re- 
lievos, or figures, wherewith it was enriched. See SCULP- 
TURF, Ec. 
VASCULIFEROUS Plants, among the botaniſts, ſuch as 
have a peculiar veſſel or caſe to contain the ſeed; which is 
ſometimes divided into cells. See PLANT. 

Theſe have always a monopetalous flower; either uniform, or 
difform. See MonoPET ALOUS, 

The former have all their ſeeds divided: 19, Into two par- 
titions, as the hy-/cyamus, nicatiana, priapeia, and the gen- 
tiana, 29, Into three partitions, as the convelvulus, ſpecu- 
lum veneris, trachelium, repunculus or campanula, repunculus 
corniculatus, &c. 3“. Into four partitions, as the flramonium. 
Thoſe of the latter kind, which have a difform monopeta- 
lous flower, as the /inaria, pinguicula, antirrhinum, ariſtolo- 
chia, ſcrephularia, digitalis, pedicularis, melampyrum, euphra- 
fra, &c. ; 
VASE, a term of equal import with the Latin vas, whence it 
is formed; and the Engliſh we//e/, See VESSEL, 

It is applied to the antient veſſels, dug from under ground, or 
otherwiſe found, and preſerved in cabinets, Cc. as veſſels of 
ſacrifice, urns, Sc. and to other more modern veſſels, which 
are rather of curioſity and ſhew, than uſe; as thoſe of cry- 
ſtal, porcelain, &c. 
Vases, in architecture, or ornaments of ſculpture, placed on 
ſocles, or pedeſtals; repreſenting the veſſels of the antients ; 
particularly thoſe uſed in ſacrifice, as the prefericulum, ſim- 
pulum, incenſe-pots, flower- pots, &c. and occaſionally en- 
riched with baſſo relievos. 
They are commonly placed there to crown, or finiſh facades, 
or frontiſpieces. See CROWNING, — They are frequently 
alſo called acroteriaz and are uſually inſulate, See Ac Ro- 
TERIA, 


Vitruvius mentions a kind of theatrical vaſes, made of braſs, 


or cartben ware, called echea, yx«z; which they diſpoſed in 
private places, under the ſteps and ſeats of the theatres, to aid 
and increaſe the reflection and reſonance of the actors voices, 
Sc. See THEATRE.—lIt is (aid, there are alſo vaſes of this 
kind in the cathedral church of Milan, 

VAS E is particularly uſed in architecture, to fignify the body of 
the Corinthian and compoſite capital; called alſo the tambour, 
or drum; and ſometimes the campana, or bell. See Tab. Ar- 
chit. fig. 21. lit. c. c. See allo CORINTHIAN, and Tam- 
BOUR, 


VASE is alſo ſometimes uſed among floriſts, for that they other- 


wiſe call the calyx. 


The vaſe, or rather calyx of a tulip, is the top, or head of 


a tulip; the leaves whereof form a kind of vaſe, or cup. See 
CALYX. | | 
Goldſmiths, braſiers, &c. alſo uſe vaſe for the middle of a 


church candleſtick; which is uſually of a roundiſh figure, 


. 


bordering ſomewhat on that of a vaſe. 
VASSAL,* VassALLUs, in our antient cuſtoms, a perſon 
who vowed: fidelity, and homage to a lord, on account of 
ſome land, Sc. which he held of him, in fee. See FEar- 
TY, HOM ACE, LorD, &c. 

* Du Cange will have the word to come from vaſſus, which an- 
tiently itgnified a /ervanr, or domeſtic of a prince, and ſome 
times allo the comes, or Aires in public trials —Menage, 
after Cuj:s, takes waal to have been formed of geſel, an 
antient German word, fignifying companion. —Caſeneuve de- 
rives it from the Gauliſh g/, a brave man, from geſſo, 
or geſum, or ja ſum, a kind of javelin uſed among then. 
—V oflius derives waſſal from was, vadis, pledge; whence 
alſo he will have it to be, that they are ſometimes called 
fadeles. | | 

The vaſſal was alſo called piratus, lord"s-man, and fee-man ; 
but now the denomination is changed into that of tenant in 
ze. See TEN ANT, VILLAIN, Oc. 

They ſometimes alſo uſed the term vaſſaur for vaſſal ; whence 
vavaſour. Se: VAVASOUR, and VAVASORY. N 

If a vaſſal offended his lord grievouſly, either in perſon, or in 
honour, he committed the crime of felony ; which carried 
with it a confiſcation of his fee. See VASSALAOG E, Fe- 
LONY, Ge. ; 
A Rear VASsAI, is he who holds of a lord, who himſelf is 
vaſ/al of another lord. See MRSN E. 
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VASSALL was alſo antiently uſed for ſoldiet; by reaſon ſe 
firſt, were given to none but military men. See Pr 
VASSALAGYE, the ſtate of a vaſſal; or a fervitud- 110 
pendency on a ſuperior lord. Sce VASSA I, Servicy * 
NUR E, c. Wk, 
Antiently, they diſtinguiſhed between Here vali). 
fimple ho talare,” : N ele D 
Liege vaſſalage only belonged to the king ; 
an obligation on the fide of the vaſſal, to ſe 
againſt all perſons whatever. See LIE GE. 
In all fmple vaſſalagt, the fealty, or liege va ey 
evra hg: Lage See F PAYS TE: eee wa fa 
Some alſo diſtinguiſh ave vaſſalage, and paſſive : the 
the right of fealty reſiding in the lord; the ſecond, + 
vice and duties incumbent on the tenant. Sce Lok p 
VAS TO, in law, a writ that lies againſt the tenant fo 
years, for making waſte, SeeWaAsTE. 
VASTUS, in anatomy, a name common to two 
the leg, diſtinguiſhed into interna! and external; 
8 their largeneſs: both of them ſerving 
eg. 
VasTvs Externus, ſprings from the root of the great 
ter, and from the linea aſpera; outwardly tendinou 
wardly fleſhy; and deſcending obliquely forwards, becon 
vice verſa, tendinous inwardly, and fleſhy outwardly; «© 
meeting the tendon of the rectus, it grows quite tending 
and is inſerted together with it. —See Tab. Anat. ( 4552. 6 
1. n. 60. fig. 2. n. 41. fig. 6. n. 35. hs 
Vasrus Internus, ariſes likewiſe partly tendinous, and part 
fleſhy, from the linea aſpera, immediately below the le; +, 
chanter, upon the outſide of the tibia; and is continued a 
moſt to the lower apophyſis thereof, on the inſide: when; 
deſcends obliquely ; and growing tendinous, is inſerted yi. 
the former,—See Tab. Anat. [ Hel.) fig. 1. n. 55, fo. 2 1 


39. fig. 7. v. 42. | 
„ a kind of veſſel, uſed to hold wine, ale, bee, 
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VAT, or Far, a 
cyder, or any other liquor, in the time of its preparation, 
VATICAN, “ VATICAN Us, is properly the name of ws 
of the ſeven hills whereon Rome ſtands: on the foot hema 
is the famous church of S. Peter, hence called the Vatan 
and a magnificent palace of the pope, which has the {ms 
denomination, —Hence ariſe divers figurative expreikons; x 
- thunderbalt of the Vatican, q. d. the pope's anathen 

of - 

»The word, according to Aulus Gellins, is derived from ox. 
cinium, prophecy; by reaſon of the oricles and prediction 
which were uſed to be delivered there by the inſpiration d 
an antient deity, called Yaticanus; who was ſappoſed to un- 
bind the organs of ſpeech in new-born children; and whot 
others will have to be no other than Jupiter, conſidercd in 
that cap city. | 

The Library of the VATICAN, is one of the moſt celebrated in 
the world: it is particularly remarkable for its manuſcript, 
Towards the beginning of the laſt century, it was great 
augmented by the addition of that of the elector Palatine= 
It is open to all the world three or four times a week. 
it are ſhewn a Virgil, Terence, &c. above a thouſand yes 
old; the manuſcript whereon the edition of the Stic 
was made; and abundance of rabbinical manuſcripts. & 
L1iBRARY. | 

VATICINATION, VarTicixnarT1o, the act of prophecy 
ing, or divining. See DIVINATION, and PROPHECY. 

VAVASOR, VALVASOR, Vavasour, or VALVASOUR, il 

our antient cuſtoms, a diminute of va/ſal, or vaſſor ; ſignif. 
ing a vaſſal of a vaſſal,” or one who held a fee of another wi 
ſal. , See VAsSAL, and VAvasoRy. 
Yet Camden, and others, hold wava/or to be a dignity, ner. 
below that of a baron: he adds, that the word is formed 
vas ſortitum ad valetudinem, a veſſel choſen for ſafety, 2nd 
health.—Others derive it à valvis, quaſi obligatus fit ada 
ad valvas demini, vel dignus fit eas intrare; as being a peri 
obliged to wait at his lord's door, or as worthy to enter ther 
at: but the etymology is ridiculous enough. 
Du Cange diſtinguiſhes two ſorts of vaſſals under this den” 
mination.— The great, called valvaſores, who held of th 
king: ſuch were counts, and barons.—And the Uſer, call 
valvaſani, who held of the former. | | 

VAVASORY,* VavasoRra, the quality of the land, ot e 
held by a vavaſor. See VAVASOR. ; 

* Duod dicitur de baronia non eft obſervandum in vavaſoria, 
aliis minoribus faedis quam bgronia, quia caput non habent 
baronia. Bratt, Lib, II. cap. 39 25 

There are baſe ern 0 and frank, or noble vava ſories; ac. 
cording as it has pleaſed the lord to make his vavaſer.—2 
vavaſories, are thoſe for which the lord of the fee owes ſum 
mage, light-horſe, rents, or other ſervices.—#ree vavajarith 
are ſuch as are exempt from theſe ſervices, ; 

VAUDOIS, VaLDensEs, or WALDENSES, a name go 
to a ſect of reformers, who made their firſt appearance _ 
the year 1160; or, as others will have it, about the) 
1118. yas . 45 
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©: fon of their riſe is thus delivered :—* In an af- ] Now, in vaults, a great point to be aimed at is, that all g 
l C 1 f ſeveral of the more conſiderable citizens of Ly- vouſloirs, or key-ſtones, make an equal effort in order to fall 
; * HOES of them fell down ſuddenly dead in the middle. To effect this, it is viſible, that as each (reckoning from the 
: = —0 an el; pierre Valdo, who was one of the num- key to the 1mpoſt) employs a {till leſs and lefs part of its whole 
5 = Sing truck with the accident, diſtributed a large ſum weight; the firſt. for inſtance, only employing one half; the 

0 money among the poor on the ſpgt.— This drawing a ſecond, one third ; the third, one fourth, c. there is no o- 

| « oreat number of people to follow him, he exhorted them ther way to make thoſe different parts equal; but by a propor - 

lt | (c to embrace a voluntary poverty, after the example of Jeſus tionable augmentation of the whole, b. e. the ſecond {tone 
„ 5 « Chriſt, and his apoſtles: and as he was a” man of ſome muſt be heavier than the firſt; the third, than the ſecond, 


« learning, he expounded to them the New Teſtament in r. to the laſt ; which ſhould be infinitely heavier, 
1 | _ Is Ful ar tongue M. de la Hire demonſtrates what that proportion is, in which 
ill 8 = . ö 


The clergy ſoon began to cry out on him as a raſh intru- | the. weights of the ſtones of a ſemicircular arch mult be in- 1 
. ger: but he, deſpiſing their reprimands, ſtill held on; and creaſed, to be in equilibrio, or to tend with equal forces to | i 
. f « even went further. For the accuſations of the prieſts ha- fall; which is the firmeſt diſpoſition a baut can have. | | 

| « vying exaſperated him, he began to declaim againſt them; Before him, the architects had no certain rule to conduct 10 
It . te expoſed their corrupt lives and morals ; and even, by de- themſelves by; but did all at random. Reckoning the de- 1 

g grees, came to cenſure ſome of the corruptions in the diſci- grees of the quadrant of the circle from the key ſtone to the M 
= 8 Pune and doctrine of the church.” And this paved ſome | impoſt ; the extremity of each ſtone will take up ſo much I! 
Mm of the way to the Reformation. r the greater arch, as It Is farther from the key. | | 
 ___ The Faudais had their name from this Valdo, whoſe retainers | | M. de la Hire's rule is, to augment the weight of each ſtone 110 

dar were. — They were alſo called Lyoni/ts, and Sabatex, or above that of the key-ftone, as much as the tangent of the 1 

. : Inſabatez, or Enſabatez. £02 arch of the ſtone exceeds the tangent of the arch of half the 14 
= VAULT, Fornix, in architecture, an arched roof, ſo contrived, key. Now, the tangent of the laſt ſtone, of neceſſity be- 14 
as that the ſeveral ſtones whereof it conſiſts, do, by their diſ- j£ comes infinite, and of conſequence its weight ſhould be fo | | 

4 poſition, ſuſtain each other. See ARCH. | too: but as infinity has no place in practice, the rule amounts 

: Vaults are to be preferred, on many occaſions, to ſoffits, or to this, that the laſt ſtones be loaded as much as poſſible, that | in 

5 flat ceilings, as they give a greater riſe and elevation; and be- they may the better reſiſt the eſtort which the vault makes | 


fides, are more firm and durable, See CEILING, RooF. to ſeparate them; which is called the Veet, or drift of the 
The antients, Salmaſtus obſerves, had only three kinds of | vault. | 
waults : the firſt, fornix, made cradle-wiſe ; the ſecond, te/fu- | M. Parent has fince determined the curve, or figure, which 
do, tortoiſe-wile, called by the French, cul de four, or oven- the extrados, or outſide of a var, whoſe intrados, or inſide, . 
wife; the third, concha, or ſnell- wiſe. . | | ls ſpherical, muſt have, that all the ſtones may be in equi- 
But the moderns ſubdivide theſe three ſorts into a great many | librio. Ha Te | 

more, to which they give different names, according to their | Key of a VAULT, is a ſtone, or brick, in the middle of the 


figures and uſe: ſome are circular, others elliptical, &c. vault, in form of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten 9 
The ſweeps of ſome, again, are larger, others Jeſs portions of all the reſt. See KE. | {| 
a ſphere: all above hemiſpheres are called high, or ſurmounted | Rems, or Fillings up of a VAULT, are the ſides which ſuſtain 1 


Sarlts; all that are leſs than hemiſpheres, are /-w, or ſurbaſed | it. 
vaults, &c. ; 4 Pendentive of a V AULT, is the part ſuſpended between the arches 
In ſome, the heighth is greater than the diameter; in others, | or ogives. Sce PENDENTIVE. | 19 
it is leſs: there are others, again, quite flat, only made with | Inet of a VAuLT, is the ſtone whereon the firſt vouſſoir, or 10 
haunſes; others oven- like, or in form of a cul de four, c. arch- ſtone of the vault, is laid, Sce ImposT, Oc. i 1 
others growing wider, as they lengthen, like a trumpet. VavrrT, or VoLT, in manage. See VoLT. 14 
Of vaults, fome are ſingle, others double, croſs, diagonal, hori- VAUNT, or VawnT. See the article VAN. 1 
zontal, aſcending, deſcending, angular, vbligue, pendent, &c.— | VAUNT-Lay, among hunters, a ſetting of hounds, or beagles, 4 
There are likewiſe Gothic vaults, with pendentives, & c. See] in readineſs where the chaſe is to paſs; and caſting them off 
Ocrve, PENDENTIVE, Goc. | before the reſt of the kennel come in. See RELA . 

Mefter VAULTS, are thoſe which cover the principal parts of | VAY VODE, or VAIVop E. See the article Waywope, 
buildings; in contradiſtinction to the leer, or ſubordinate | U BIQUISTS, “ UBiqQuiTARIEs, or UB1QUITARIANS, 
vaults, which only cover ſome little part; as a paſlage, a a ſe& of Lutherans, which roſe and ſpread itſelf in Ger- 


gate, Oc, many; and whoſe diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that the body 
Double VAULT, is ſuch a one as, being built over another, to | of Jeſus Chriſt is every where, or in every place. See Lu- 

make the exterior decoration range with the interior, leaves al THERANISM. | 

ſpace between the convexity of the one, and the concavity of *The word is formed from the Latin adverb, zbigue, every 

the other: as in the dome of S. Paul's at London, and S. Pe- aubere. a Baking 

ter's at Rome, | Brentius, one of the earlieſt reformers, is ſaid to have firſt 
VAULTs with Compartiments, are ſuch whoſe ſweep, or inner broached this error, in 1560.—Mekenchthon immediately de- 

face, is enriched with panne! of ſculpture, ſeparated by plat- | Clared againſt it; 33 that it introduced, with the 

bands: theſe compartiments, which are of different figures, Eutycheans, a kind of confuſion into the two natures of Je- 

according to the warlts, and uſually gilt on a white ground, | ſus Chriſt; and proteſted, that he would oppole it as long as 

are made with ſtucco, on brick-walls; as in the church of S. he lived, | Cx; We : 

Peter's at Rome; and with plaiſter, on timber vaults. - On the other hand, Andrew and Flacius Illyrius, Oſiander, 

Theory of VAULTs,—A ſemicircular arch, or vault, ſtanding | Se. eſpouſed Brentius's party; and aſſerted the body of Jeſus 
on two piedroits, or impoſts, and all the tones that compoſe | Chriſt to be every where. 


them, being cut and placed in ſuch manner, as that their | The univerſities of Leipſie and Wirtemberg, and the genera- 
Joints, or beds, being prolonged, do all meet in the centre of | lity of Proteſtants, ſet themſelves againſt this new hereſy, but 
the vault; it is evident, all the ſtones muſt be in form of | in vain: the Ub:quitarians grew ftronger and ſtronger.—Six 
wedges, i. e. muſt be wider and bigger atop than at bottom: | of their leaders, Schmidelin, Selneccer, Muſculus, Chemni- 
by virtue of which, they ſuſtain each other, and mutually | tius, Chytræus, and Cornerus, having a meeting in 1577, in 
Oppoſe the effort of their weight, which determines them to] the monaſtery of Berg, they there compoſed a kind of credo, 
fall, | | | or formula of faith, wherein the ubiquity was eſtabliſhed as an 
The ſtone in the middle of the vault, which is perpendicular | article. | 2 

to the horizon, and is called the key of the vault, is ſuſtained | All the Ubiquiti/ts, however, are not agreed: ſome of them, 


on each fide by the two contiguous ſtones, juſt as by two in- and among the reſt the Swedes, hold that Jeſus Chriſt, even 
clined planes: and of conſequence, the effort it makes to fall, | during his mortal life, was every where: others maintain, 
s not equal to its weight. 5 | that it is only fince his aſcenſion that his body is every 


But till, that effort is greater, as the inclined planes are leſs | Where. | : : 
inclined ; ſo that, if they were infinitely little inclined, i. e. G. Hornius only allows Brentius the honour of being the 
if they were perpendicular to the horizon, as well as the key, firſt propagator of wubiguiti/m ; its firſt inventor, according to 


it would tend to fall with its whole weight; and would ac- | him, was John of Weſtphalia, a miniſter of Hamburg, in 
tually fall, but for the mortar. | 1552. | OO 
The ſecond ſtone, which is. on the right or left of the key- | UB1QU1sT,' in the univerſity of Paris, 1s a term applied to ſuch 


one, is ſuſtained by a third; which, by virtue of the figure | doctors in theology, as are not reſtrained to any particular 
of the vault, is neceſſarily more inclined to the ſecond, than | houſe; either to that of Navarre, or Sorbonne. 
= 2 is to — firſt; and of conſequence, the ſecond, in | The Ubiquifts are _—_ r an in 1 
e ettort it makes to fall of i the others add, of the houſe of Sorbonne, or Navarre, NC, See 
than the firſt | » employs a leſs part of its weight yep py ” 4 3 2 : 
For the ſame reaſon, all the ſtones, reckoning from the key- UBIQUITY, Ormnipreſence ; an attribute of the Godhead, 
one, employ till a leſs and leſs part of their weight to the | whereby he is always intimately preſent to all things; gives 
| pr. which, reſiſting on a horizontal plane, employs no part | the eſſe to all things; knows, preſerves, and does all in all 
to fn „St or, which is the ſame thing, makes no effort] things. See Gov. | 
0 all; as being intirely ſupported by the impoſt. 


| | | | For 
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For ſince God cannot be ſaid to exiſt in all places, as placed 
therein, (becauſe, then, he would need ſomething to his ex- 
iſtence, viz. place; and would have extenſion, parts, &c.) 
he muſt be conceived to be every where, or in all things, as 
a firſt, univerſal, efficient cauſe, in all his effects. 

He is preſent, therefore, to all his creatures, as a pure act, or 
an exerciſe of an active virtue, which knows, preſerves, go- 
verns, &c, every thing.—-Nor are, even finite minds, preſent 
otherwiſe than by operation, See PRESENCE, 5 

UDDER, Us ER, in comparative anatomy, that part in 
brutes wherein the milk is prepared; anſwering to the 
mammæ, or breaſts in the human kind. See BREAsT, and 
MILK. 

VECTIS, in mechanics, one of the powers; more uſually 
called lever. See LEVER, 

Hetersdromus VECT1s, See the article HE TERODROMUS, 

VECTOR, in aſtronomy, a line ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
any planet moving round a centre, or the focus of an ellipſis 

to that centre, or focus. See PLANET, | 
This, by ſome writers of the new aſtronomy, is called vector 
or radius vector, becauſe it is that line which the plant 
ſeems to be carried round its centre ; and with which it de- 
ſcribes areas proportional to the times. See AREA, Oc. 

VEDETTE, in the military art, a ſentinel on horſeback, 
detached from the main body of the army, to diſcoyer and 
give notice of the enemy's deſigns. 

VEER, a ſea term variouſly uſed.—Veering out à rope, de- 
notes the letting it go by hand, or letting it run out of it- 
ſelf : thus, they ſay, Veer more cable; that is, let more run 
Out. 

But they do not uſe the word ſor the lotting out of any run- 
ning rope, except the ſheat. 

VE ER, is alſo uſed in reference to the wind: for when it chan- 

ges often, and ſuddenly, they fay, the wind veers. 
When a ſhip under fall has her ſheat weered out, they ſay, 
ſhe goes weering 3 that is, at large; neither by a wind, nor di- 
rectly before it, but between both: which they alſo call guar- 
tering. See WINS p, and QUARTERING. 

VEGETABLE, VEGETABILE, in phyſiology, a term ap- 
plied to all plants, conſidered as capable of growth; i. e. all 
natural bodies which have parts organically formed for gene- 
ration, and accretion, but not ſenſation, Be PLANT. 

In vegetables, there is ſuppoſed to be a principle of life, com- 
monly called the vegetative ſoul, See VEGETATIVE, and 
VEGETATION. | 
Boerhaave very ſcientifically defines a vegetable to be a bod 
generated of the earth; to which it adheres, or is connected, 
by parts called roots, through which it receives the matter of 
its nouriſhment, and increafe ; and conſiſts of juices, and veſ- 
fels, ſenſibly diſtin from each other: or, a vegetable is an 
organical body, compoſed of veſſels and juices, every where 
diſtinguiſhable from each other; to which grow roots or parts, 
whereby it adheres to ſome other body, from which it derives 
the matter of its life, and growth. | 


This definition furniſhes a juſt and adequate idea of a vceta- 


ble; for by its conſiſting of veſſels and juices, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a foſſil; and by its adhering to another body, 
and deriving its nouriſhment therefrom, it is diſtinguiſhed 
from an animal. See Foss1L, and ANIMAL, 


A vegetable is defined an organical body, becauſe conſiſting of | 
difterent parts, which jointly concur to the exerciſe of the | 


ſame function, See ORGANICAL. WW 
Adhering by ſome of its parts to another body—for we know 

of no plant that is ſo abſolutely vague and fluctuating, but 

has ſtill a body it adheres to; though that body may be va- 

rious, e. gr. earth, as in our common plants; ſtone, as in 

rock- plants; water, as in ſea- plants; and air, as in ſome mu- 

cilages. 

As to thoſe few plants which appear to float with the water, 
their manner of growth is ſomewhat anomalous: M. Tour- 
nefort has ſhewn, that all plants do not ariſe ſtrictly from 
feeds ; but that ſome, inſtead of ſemen, depoſite, or let fall a 
little drop of juice, which ſinking in the water, by its gravit 
reaches the bottom, or ſome rock, &c. in its way; to which 
it ſticks, ſtrikes root, and ſhoots into branches, Such is the 
origin of coral. See CoRaL. 

Add, that the root of a plant may have any ſituation at plea- 
ſure, with reſpect to the body thereof; nor needs it either be 
loweſt or higheſt, &c.—Accordingly, in aloes, coral, moſſes, 
fungus's, &c, the root is frequently uppermoſt, and its growth 
downwards, 

The vaſcular ſtructure of vegetables, is rendered very appa- 
rent, by an experiment of Mr. Willughby — Cutting off 
fome pretty big branches of birch, and making a fort of ba- 
fon, or reſervoir, on the end thereof with ſoft wax ; upon 
filling this with water, and holding the branch upright, the 

water, in a few minutes, funk into the veſſels of the wood, 

and running quite through the length, dropped out conſidera- 
bly faſt ; continuing fo to do, as long as the water was pour- 

ed on.— The ſame ſucceeds in a ſycamore, walnut-tree, &c, 
_ the flux here is not fo copious. Philsſoph, Tranſat?. 
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There are fecrets whereby the growth of vegetables is ſurpri 
ſingly promoted. Mr. Boyle mentions a virtuoſo, who 
rertained his friends at the end of their meal with a fallad , 
lettices, which he ſowed in their preſence, immediately befor 
e 
they ſat down to table. 
The chymiſts alſo furniſh us with an extraordinary fort of ,,. 
getablis as, the arbor Diane, arbor Martis, &c.—In effet 
gold, ſilver, iron, copper, being prepared in aqua fortis, ther, 
riſes out of them a kind of tree, which vegetates, or gr 
to the naked eye, and ſpreads into branches, leaves, &&;, the 
whole heighth of the water ; till all the matter is ſpent there. 
in. See AR BoR Diane, &c. 
This water, the chymiſts call flint water; the ſecret Wherey 
_ been communicated by Rhodocanaſſes, a Greek ch. 
miſt. 
VEGETABLE Oil, See the article OIL. 
VEGETATION, VEGETaT10, the act whereby play, 
and other living bodies, receive nouriſhment, and grow, 9 
PLANT, VEGETABLE, ACCRETION, Cc, 
Plants, we learn from the microſcope, conſiſt of different 
parts, veſſels, &c. analogous to thoſe of animals: and eich 
kind of veſſel is ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of a different hy. 
mour, or juice, ſecreted from the maſs of ſap; which is con- 
ſidered as the blood, or common fund of them all. See Sap, 
and BLOOD. 
Dr. Grew aſſigns the offices of the ſeveral veſſels: thoſe plicy 
on the inner verge of the bark, he calls hmphedug;, und 
ſuppoſes them deſtined for the me” 09 of the moſt agu. 
ous, of watery liquor; theſe Mr, Bradley calls the new fir. 
ing veſſels, which are annually produced, and help to incrgl; 
the bulk of the tree, | 
Thoſe in the middle of the bark, Dr. Grew calls lacbiſeras 
or reſiniferous veſſels; their uſe, according to Bradley, is U 
return the ſuperfluous ſap: theſe veſſels, Grew obſerves, ar 
the principal vifcera of plants; and adds, that as the viſce; 
of animals are but veſſels conglomerated ; fo the veilcls df: 
plant are viſcera drawn out at length. See VISCERA. 
To the nutrition of plants, as well as animals, it ſeems u. 
ceſſary that there be @ concurrence of two ſpecifically diſtint * 
Aluids ; and a learned author maintains an intermixture of tu 
ſuch humours in every part of a tree, like that which we ob. 
ſerve in linſey-woolley : every part of ſap being impregnated 
with other tinctutes, and continually filtred from fibres of ane 
kind to thoſe of another. From this mixture, many of the 
phznomena of the ripening, odours, colours, &c, are ac- 
counted for. | | 
Theory of VEOGETATION.— The proceſs of nature in the wye- 
tation of plants, is very accurately delivered by the excellent 
Malpighi, to the effect following. 
The egg (or ſeed) of the plant being excluded out of the 
ovary, (called pod, or husk) and requiring further foktering 
and brooding ; is committed to the earth, See SEED, and 
EGG. | | 
There, that kind mother having received it into her boſon, 
not only does the office of incubation, by her own warm w. 
pours and exhalations, joined with the heat of the ſun ; bu, 
by degrees, ſupplies what the ſeed requires for its further 
growth: as abounding every where with canals and finu\, 
wherein the dew, and rain-water, impregnated with fertis 
ſalts, glide, like the chyle and blood in the arteries, &«. d 
animals. | | 
This moiſture meeting with a new depoſited ſeed, is peteb- 
lated, or ſtrained through the pores or pipes of the outs! 
rind, or huſk, (correſponding to the ſecundines of fetus) 
on the inſide whereof lie one or more, commonly two, thick 
ſeminal leaves, (anſwering to the placenta in women, an 
the cotyledons in brutes.) See SECUNDINE, PLACENT-4: 
Sc. 
Theſe ſeed- leaves conſiſt of a great number of little veſicu, 
or bladders; with a tube, correſponding to the navel-ſtring !! 
animals, See UMBILICUS, 
In theſe veſiculæ is received the moiſture of the earth, ira 
ed through the rind of the ſeed ; which makes a flight fer 
mentation with the proper juice before contained therein. 
This fermented liquor is conveyed by the umbilical veſle] 4 
the trunk of the little plant; and to the gem, or bud, whic 
is contiguous thereto : upon which, a vegetation and inctele 
of the parts ſucceeds. . 
Such is the procedure in the vgetatiem of plants; which 
illuſtrious author exemplifies in a grain of Wheat; as . 
— The firſt day the grain is ſown, it grows a little tug”? 
and the ſecundine, or hufk, gapes a little in ſeveral . 
and the body of the plant, being continued by the umbili 
veſſel to a conglobated leaf, (which is called the pup r, 
of the ſeed, and is what conſtitutes the flower) ſwells; J 
which means, not only the gem, or ſprout, (which 1s begin 
the future ſtem) opens, and waxes green ; but the roots . 
to bunch out; whence the placenta, or ſeed- leaf, becom 
looſe, gapes. n h, 
The ſecond day the ſecundine, or huſk, being broke thun 
the ſtem, or top of the future ſtraw, appears on the Qu! p 
in the mean tin 
thereof, and grows upwards by degrees: in the 
4 | 
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c ding the roots, becomes tur id with its Ve- 
— oo — 5 forth a white down. And the leaf being 
m 4 away you ſee the roots of the plant bare; the future 
pulled nie and reſt of the talk ill lying hid,— Be. 
che roots, and the aſcending ſtem, the trunk of the 
1 knit, by the navel-knot, to the flower. leaf; which 
1 28 though it ſtill retains its white colour, and its 
natural taſte. a Ph 2 
: e pulp of the conglobated, or round leaf, 
Ti WOW wich the juice which it received from the 
ting with its own. : | 
_— 3 Taciakog in bigneſs, and its bud or ſtem 
becoming taller, from whitiſh, turns greeniſh : the late- 
ral roots alſo breaks forth greeniſh, and pyramidal from the 
aping ſheath, which adheres cloſely to the plant ; and the 
ower root grows longer, and hairy, with many fibres ſhoot- 
ing out of the ſame. ; 
Toned there are hairy fibres hanging all along on all the 
roots, except on their tips and theſe fibres are ſeen to wind 
about the ſaline particles of the ſoil, little lumps of earth, 
Sc. like ivy; whence they grow curled. Above the lateral 
roots, there now break out two other little ones. ; 
The fourth day, the ſtem mounting upwards, makes a right 
angle with the ſeminal leaf: The laſt roots put forth more; 
and the other three, growing larger, are cloathed with more 
hairs, which ſtraightly embrace the lumps of earth; and 
where they meet with any vacuity, unite into a kind of net- 
work.— The conglobate, or flower-leaf, is now ſofter and, 
when bruiſed, yields a white ſweetiſh juice, like barley 
cream.— By ſtripping it off, the root and ſtem of the plant 
are plainly ſeen, with the intermediate navel-knot, whoſe 
outer part is ſolid, like a bark, and the inner more ſoft, and 
edullary. 
The ch day, the ſtalk ſtill riſing, puts forth a permanent, 
or ſtable leaf, which is green, and folded; the roots grow 
longer, and there appears a new tumor of a future root: 
the outer, or ſheath - leaf is looſened; and the ſeed- leaf begins 
to Fade, | 
The fixth day, the ſtable-leaf being looſened, the plant 
mounts upwards ; the ſheath-leaf ſtill cleaving about it like 

a bark, — The ſeed-leaf is now ſeen finuous, or wrinkled, 
and faded: and this being cut or freed from the ſecundine, 
the fleſh, or pericarpium, is found of a different texture; the 
outer part, whereby the outſide of the ſeed or grain is heaved 
up, being more ſolid ; but the inſide veſicular, and filled with 
humor, eſpecially that part next the navel-knot.— All the 
leaves being pulled off, the roots torn, and the flower- leaf re- 
moved, the trunk appears; wherein, not far from the roots, 
the navel-knot bunches out, which is ſolid, and hard to cut : 
above, there is the mark of the ſheath-leaf, which was pulled 
off ; and underneath, as inan arm-pit, the gem is often hid. 
— The hind part of the plant, ſhews the breakings forth of 
the roots, likewiſe the faded placenta, c. 

After the eleventh day, the ſeed-leaf, as yet ſticking to the 
plant, is crumpled, and almoſt corrupted ; within it is hol- 
low; and about the ſecundine, the mucous, and white ſub- 
ſtance of the ſeed, being continued to the navel-knot, forms 
a cavity, All the roots becoming longer, put forth new 


branches out of their ſides : the ſeed-leaf withers, and its 
wo are emptied : the internodes, or ſpaces between the 


grow longer ; new gems appear ; and the middle root 
- grows ſeveral inches long. 

After a month, the roots and ftalk being grown much lon- 
ger, new buds break out at the firſt knot, and little tumors 
bunch out, which, at length, break into roots.— For other 
circun lances of Vegetation, ſee GENERATION, Juice, 
SEED, RADICLE, PLUME, PERPENDICULARITY, Pa- 
RALLELISM, S. 

As to the Vegetable Matter, or the food whereby plants grow, 
there is ſome doubt: the common opinion among natu- 

. raliſts, is, that water is the great vegetable food; which is 
confirmed by any eaſy experiment. 

A ſprig of balm, mint, or the like plant, is ſet in a phial of 

pure water, without any mixture of earth; yet the ſprig 

grows, puts forth roots, leaves, and branches. | 

Agreeable to which, is another famed experiment of Van 
Helmont ; who drying 200 pounds of earth, and planting a 
willow which weighed 5 pounds therein, he watered it only 
with rain, or diſtilled-water; and to ſecure it from any other 
rarth, covered it with a perforated tin cover: at 5 years end, 
weighing the tree, with all the leaves it had born in that 
time, he found it to weigh 169 pounds 3 ounces ; yet the 
Arth was only diminiſhed 2 ounces, See WATER. 

To aſcertain this point, Dr. Woodward has made ſome very 


good experiments ; which, at the ſame time, give light to 
many other circumſtances of uegetation. His experiments are 
moſt of them made with ſprigs of mint, and ſome other plants, 
3 weighed, and incloſed in equal glaſs phials, well cover- 
— up with parchment; leaving only room for the ſtems to 
dend through it; and filled with water: ſome with 


Was water, others with rain-water, others with Thames- 
Vor. II. Ne, CLIX, 


At the end of 77 days he took them all out again; weighed 
them, as alſo the water left ; and computed the weight of 
water expended on them, and the proportion of the increaſe 
of the plant, to the expence of the water, 

The next year, viz. 1692, he made freſh experiments with 
the ſame phials, and the ſame fort of plants, weighed as be- 
fore, only ſome were filled with Hyde-Park conduit-water 
alone, others with the ſame water and a certain proportion 
of garden-ecarth diſſolved in it; and others in the ſame water 
diſtilled, | | | 
At the end of 56 days, he weighed the plants, water, &c. 
and computed what each plant had gained, what quantity of 
water was expended on the plant, and the proportion of the 
increaſe of the plant, to the decreaſe of the water. 

The reſult of all which experiments, he gives us in the fol- 
lowing obſervations, and reflections.— 1%, In plants of the 
fame kind, the leſs they are in bulk, the ſmaller quantity of 
the fluid maſs, in which they are ſet, is drawn off, — The 
conſumption, where the maſs is of equal thickneſs, being 


pretty nearly proportional to the bulk of the plant. 


In effect, the water ſeems to aſcend up the veſſels of plants, 
in much the ſame manner as up a filtre : and it is no great 
wonder, that the larger filtre ſhould draw off more water 
than the ſmaller; or that a plant, that hath no more and larger 
veſſels ſhould take up a greater ſhare of the fluid, in which 
it is ſet, than one that has fewer can: nor is this noted as 
a thing very conſiderable in itſelf, but chiefly with regard to 
what follows. 5 7 

29, Much the greater part of the fluid maſs thus drawn off; 
and conveyed into the plant, does not ſettle or abide there; 
but paſſes through their pores, and exhales up into the at- 
moſphere.— That the water, in theſe experiments, aſcend- 
ed only through the veſſels of the plants, is certain; ſince 
ſome glaſſes, which had no plants in them, though diſpoſed 


in like manner as the reſt, remained at the end of the expe- 


riment as at firſt, without any diminution of water: and that 
the greater part of it flies off from the plant, into the atmo- 
ſphere, is as certain, 
The leaſt proportion of the water expended, was to the aug- 
ment of the plant, as 46 or 50 to 1; and in ſome 100, 2co, 
nay, in one, as 700 to 1. 
This fo continual an emiſſion of water, in fo great plenty, 
from the parts of the plant, affords a manifeſt reaſon, why 
countries that abound with trees, and the larger vegetables 
eſpecially, ſhould be very obnoxious to damps, great humi- 
dity in theair, and more frequent rains, than others that 
are more open and free. The great moiſture in the air, 
was a great inconvenience, and annoyance to thoſe who 
firſt ſettled in America; which, at that time, was overgrown 
with woods and groves : but as theſe were burned and de- 
ſtroyed, to make way for habitations, and culture of the 
earth; the air mended, changed into a temper much more 
ſerene and dry than before. 
Nor does this humidity go off pure, and alone, but uſu- 
ally carries with it many parts of the ſame nature, with thoſe 
whereof the plant, through which it paſſes, conſiſts : the craſſer, 
indeed, are not fo eaſily born up into the atmoſphere, but are 
uſually depoſited on the ſurface of leaves, flowers, and other 
parts of. the plants; whence our mannas, our honies, and 
other gummous exudations of vegetables : but the finer and 
lighter parts, are with greater eaſe ſent up into the atmo- 
ſphere 3 thence they are conveyed to our organs of ſmell, by 
the air we draw in reſpiration ; and are pleaſant or offenſive, 
beneficent or injurious to us, according to the nature of the 
plants from which they ariſe. — And ſince theſe owe their 
riſe to the water that aſcends out of the earth, through the 
bodies of plants; we cannot be far to ſeek for the cauſe, why 
they are more numerous in the air, and a greater quantity 
of odours is found exhaling from vegetables, in warm humid 
ſeaſons, than.in any others. 1 
3%. A great part of the terreſtrial matter that is mixed 
with water, aſcends up into the plant, as well as the water. 
— There was much mote terreſtrial matter, at the end of the 
experiment, in the water of the glaſſes that had no plants in 
them, than in thoſe which had plants. The garden-mould 
diſſolved in ſome of the glaſſes, was conſiderably diminiſh» 
ed, and carried off; nay, the terreſtrial and vegetable matter, 
was born up in the tubes filled with ſand, cotton, Qc. in 
that quantity, as to be evident, even to ſenſe: and the bodies 
inthe cavities of the other tubes, that had their lower ends 
immerſed in water, wherein ſaffron, cochineal, &c, had 
been infuſed, were tingled with yellow, purple, &c.—To 
look abroad a little towards/our ſhores, and parts within the 
verge of the ſea, theſe will preſent us with a large ſcene of 
plants, that, along with the vegetable, take up into them 
mere mineral matter alſo, in great abundance; ſuch as our 
ſea-purſlain, the ſeveral ſorts of algas, of ſamphires, and other 
marine plants: thoſe contain common ſea· ſalts, which are the 
fame as the foſſil, in ſuch plenty, as not only plainly. to be 
diſtinguiſhed on the palate, but may be drawn out of them 
in conſiderable quantity; nay, ſome affirm, there are plants 
found, that will yield _—_ and other mineral ſalts. 

| 2 | | 
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The vegetable matter being very fine and light, is ſurprizingly 
apt, and diſpoſed to attend water in all its motions, and fol- 
low it into each of its receſſes; as appears not only from the 
inſtances above alledged, but many others: percolate it with 
all the care imaginable, filtre it with never ſo many filtra- 
tions, yet ſome terreſtrial matter will remain. —Dr. Wood- 
ward has filtred water through ſeveral ſheets of thick paper, 
and after that, through very cloſe fine cloth, twelve times 


doubled; and this over and over, and yet a conſiderable | 


quantity of this matter diſcovered itſelf in the water, after all. 
— Now if it thus paſſes interſtices that are ſo very ſmall 
and fine, along with the water, it is the leſs ſtrange, it 
ſhould attend in its paſſage through the ducts and veſſels of 
plants : it is true, filtring and diſtilling the water, intercepts, 
and makes it quit ſome of the earthy matter it was before 
impregnated withal; but then, that which continues with 
the water after this, is fine and light, and ſuch, conſequent- 
ly, as is, in a peculiar manner, fit for the growth and nou- 
riſhment of vegetables. And this is the caſe of rain- water: 
the quantity of terreſtrial matters it bears up into the atmo- 
ſphere, is not great; but what it does bear up, is chiefly of 
that light kind, or vegetable matter, and that, too, per- 
fectly diſſolved, and reduced to ſingle corpuſcles, all fit to 
enter the tubules, and veſſels of plants: on which account it 
is, that this water is fo very fertile and prolific. 
The reaſon why all the terreſtrial matter mixed with the 
water, does not aſcend into the plant, is, that the mine- 
ral matters makes a great deal of it, which is not only 
groſs and ponderous, but ſcabrous and inflexible ; and ſo not 
diſpoſed to enter the pores of the roots: beſides, a great many 
of the ſimple vegetable particles, by degrees, unite, and form 
ſmall clods, or moleculæ, which ſtick to the extremities of 
the roots of thoſe plants ; and others of them, entangled in a 


looſer manner, from the nubeculz, or green bodies, fo com- | 


monly obſerved in ſtagnant water: theſe, when thus con- 
joined, are too big to enter the pores, or aſcend up the veſ- 
ſels of plants; which ſingly they might have done. 

Hence it is, that in agriculture, be the earth never fo rich, 
good, and fit for the production of corn, or other vegetables; 
little will come of it, unleſs the parts of it be ſeparated and 
looſe: and it is on this account, ſuch pains are beſtowed 
in the digging, tilling, ploughing, fallowing, harrowing, 
and breaking the clodded lumps of earth: and it is the 
ſame way that ſea-ſalt, nitre, and other ſalts, promote 
vegatation. | | 

Some authors imagine nitre eſſential to plants; and that no- 
thing in the vegetable kingdom is tranſacted without it : but 
Dr. Woodward aſſures us, that by all the trials he has been 
able to make, the thing ſeems to him quite otherwiſe: and when 
contiguous to the plant, nitre rather deſtroys than nouriſhes 
it, But nitre, and other falts, certainly looſen the earth, 
and ſeparate the concreted parts thereof; by that means, fit- 
ting and diſpoſing them to be aſſumed by the water, and car- 
ried up into the ſeed or plant, for its formation and increaſe. 


— It is every body's obſervation, how apt all forts of falts} 


are to be wrought upon by moiſture, how eaſily they run 
with it; and when theſe are drawn off, and have deſerted the 
lumps wherewith they were incorporated, thoſe muſt moulder 
immediately, and fall aſunder of courſe : the hardeſt ſtone we 
meet with, if it happen, as it frequently doth, to have any 
fort of ſalt intermixed with the ſand of which it conſiſts, 
upon its being expoſed to a humid air, in a ſhort time diſ- 
ſolves and crumbles all to pieces ; and much more will clod- 
ded earth, or clay, which is not of ſo compact and ſolid a 
conſtitution. x 

The ſame way is lime likewiſe ſerviceable in vegetation : the 
huſbandmen ſay, it does not fatten, but only mellows the 
ground: by which they mean, it doth not contain any thing 


in itſelf, that is of the ſame nature with the vegetable mould, 


or afford any matter fit for the formation of plants, but 
merely ſoftens, and relaxes the earth; by that means, ren- 
dering it more capable of entering the ſeeds of vegetables 
ſet in it, in order to their nouriſhment, than otherwiſe it 
would have been.— The properties of lime are well known, 
and how apt it is to be put in a ferment, and commotion by 


water; nor can ſuch commotion ever happen, when lime is | 


mixed with earth, however hard and clodded that may be, 
without opening and looſening it. 

4%. The plant is more or leſs nouriſhed, in proportion as 
the water in which it ſtands contains a greater or ſmaller 
quantity of proper terreſtrial matter in it.—The truth of 
this propoſition is decernable through the whole ' proceſs of 
this author's experiments, —The mint in one of his glaſſes, 
was of much the ſame bulk and weight with that of two or 
three others: but the water in which the firſt was, being ri- 
ver-water, which was apparently ſtored more copiouſly with 
terreſtrial matter, than the ſpring or rain-water, wherein the 
others ſtood, occaſioned it to arrive at almoſt double the 
bulk that either of them had, and with a leſs expence of 


water too : ſo likewiſe the mint in another glaſs, in whoſe | 


water was diſſolved a ſmall quantity of good garden- mould; 


| 


| 


"_— 


though it had the diſadvantage to be leſs, when firſt (4 
than either of the mints in two other glaſſes, whoſe war. 
was the very fame with the firſt, only had none of the 69 
mixed with it;; yet, in a ſhort time, the plant not only oye 

took, but much outſtripped the others. # 
The reaſon why the proportion of the increaſe of the plant 
is limited to the quantity of proper terreſtrial matter in the 


water, is, that all even vegetable matter, is not proper for 


the nouriſhment of every plant: nor do there want good in. 
dications, that every kind of vegetable requires a peculiar 
and ſpecific matter for its formation and nouriſhment yea 

each part of the ſame vegetable: and that there are very ma. 
ny and different ingredients to go to the compoſition of the 
ſame individual plant. —If, therefore, the foil wherein an 

vegetable or ſeed is planted, contains all, or moſt of theſe 
ingredients, and thoſe in due quantity, it will grow and 
thrive there ; otherwiſe it will not: if there be not as man 

ſorts of corpuſcles, as are requiſite for the conſtitution ot 
the main, and more eſſential parts of the plant, it will not 
proſper at all; if there are theſe, and not in ſufficient plen 

it will never arrive to its natural ſtature: or, if there be an 
the leſs neceſſary and eſſential corpuſcles wanting, there will 
be ſome failure in the plant; it will be defective in tafte 
ſmell, colour, or ſome other way. | 
Indeed, it is inconceivable how one uniform, homogeneou 
matter, having its principles, or original parts of the fame 
ſubſtance, conſtitution, magnitude, figure, and gravity, ſhouj 


bu 


conſtitute bodies ſo unlike in all thoſe reſpects, as vegetables 


of different kinds are; nay, even as the different parts of the 
ſame vegetable: that one ſhould carry a reſinous, another 2 
milky, a third a yellow, a fourth a red juice in its veins; one 
afford a fragrant, another an. offenſive ſmell ; one ſweet tg 
the taſte, another acid, bitter, acerb, auſtere, c. that one 
ſhould be nouriſhing, another poiſonous ; one purging, an- 
other aſtringent —And this argument makes equally ſtrong 
againſt thoſe who ſuppoſe mere water the matter out of 
which all bodies are formed. A cataputia in one of the 
glaſſes received but little increaſe, only 3 1 grains all the 
while it ſtood, though 2501 grains of water were ſpent up- 
on it: but this might poſſibly be owing, not to the water; 
wanting matter fit for the nouriſhment of that particulx 
plant, but to the water's being an improper medium for it u 
grow in: too much of that liquor, in ſome plants, may pro- 
bably hurry the terreſtrial matter through the veſſels too fat 
for them to lay hold of it. 
But a farther proof of this doctrine is, that the foil once 
proper for the production of ſome ſort of vegetable, does not 
ever continue to be fo; but, in tract of time, loſes its pro- 
perty; and ſooner in ſome lands, and later in others: If 
wheat, for example, be ſown upon land proper for that 
rain, the firſt crop will ſucceed very well, and perhays the 
econd, and the third, as long as the ground is in heart, as 
the farmers call it ; but in a few years it will produce no 
more, if ſowed with that corn ſome other grain it may, 
as barley ; and after this has been ſown ſo oft, that the land 
can bring forth no more of it, it may afterwards yield ſome 
good oats ; and perhaps peaſe after them.— At length it be- 
comes barren ; the vegetative matter that at firſt it aboundel 
with, being reduced by the ſucceſſive crops, and moſt of it 
born off: each ſort of grain takes forth that peculiar mat- 
ter, that is proper for its own nouriſhment, 
It may be brought to bear another ſeries of the ſame vege- 
tables; but not till it is ſupplied with a new fund of nut- 
ter, of the like ſort with what it firſt contained; either by 
the ground's lying fallow for ſome time, till the rain has 
poured a freſh ſtock upon it; or by the manuring it, —That 
this ſupply is of the like ſort, is evident from the ſeveral ma- 
nures found beſt to promote the vegetation ; which are, chick 
ly, either parts of vegetables, or of animals: of animals, e 
fay, which either derive their own nouriſhment immediately 
from vegetable bodies, or from other animals that do ſo; in 
particular, the blood, urine, and excrements of animab; 
ſhavings of horns, and hoofs ; hair, wool, feathers, calcined 
ſhells, lees of wine and beer, aſhes of all ſorts of vegetable 
bodies, leaves, ſtraw, roots, and ſtubble, turned into 
by ploughing, or otherwiſe, to rot and diſſolve there.— 
Theſe are our beſt manures ; and being vegetable ſubſtancs, 
when refunded back again into the earth, ſerve for the for- 
mation of other like bodies. See MANURING, and CoM- 
POST. | 115 5 | 
The like is obſervable in gardens, where the trees, ſhrubs 
and herbs, after their continuing in one tation, till they bave 
derived thence the greater part of the matter fit for their in- 
creaſe, will decay, and degenerate; unleſs either freſh earth, 


or ſome fit manure be applied to them: it is true they ma 


maintain themſelves there for ſome time, by ſending fort 
roots farther and farther, to an extent all around, to fet 

in more proviſion; but, at laſt, they muſt have a freſh ſup- 
ply brought to them, or they themſelves be removed or tran! 


planted to ſome place better furniſhed with matter for their 


ſublitenge, — Andaccordingly, gardeners obſetve, ary 
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that have ſtood a long while in a place, have longer root 


; of which they cut off, when they tranſplant 
8 = l, not now aur farther uſe to them. 

All theſe inſtances point forth a peculiar terreſtrial matter, 
hy not water, for the ſubje to which plants owe their in- 
e: were it water only, there would be no need of ma- 
res or tranſplanting; the rain falls in all places, in this 
field and that, indifferently; on one fide of an orchard or 
rden, as well as another : nor could there be any reaſon, 
why a tract of land ſhould yield wheat one year, and not the 

hole ſince the rain ſhowers down alike on each. : 
6 V etables then are not formed of water, but of a certain 
: culiar terreſtrial matter. — A little diſtillation ſhews, that 
there is a conſiderable quantity of this matter contained both 
in rain, ſpring, and river-water : and the experiments nt 
mentioned, ſhew that the much greateſt part of the fluid 
maſs that aſcends up into plants, does not ſettle or abide 


nures, 


there, but paſſes through the pores of them, and exhales in- 


to the atmoſphere z and that a great part of the terreſtrial 


ixed with the water, paſſes up into the plant along 
with it; * that the plant is more or leſs augmented, in 


proportion, as the water contains a greater or ſmaller quan- 


at matter: from all which, we may reaſonably in- 
fer! 4 earth, and not water, is the matter that conſtitutes 
pr; ſprigs of mint drew up into it 2501 grains of 
the fluid maſs, and yet had received but 37 grains of in- 
creaſe from it : a ſecond, though it had at firſt the difadvan- 
tage to be much leſs than the third, yet, being ſet in water 
wherewith earth was plentifully mixed, and the other in Wa- 
ter without any ſuch earth, it had vaſtly outgrown it; 
weighing, at leaſt, 145 grains more than the former: a fourth 
plant, though at firſt a great deal leſs than the fifth, yet be- 
ing {et in the foul craſßs- water, that was firſt in the ſtill, af- 
ter that in which the laſt was ſet was drawn off, had gained 
in weight, at the end, above double what that in the finer 
and thinner water had. The proportion of the augment of 
that plant which throve moſt, was to the fluid maſs ſpent 
upon it, but as 1 to 46; in others, as 1 to 60, 100, 200; 


and in the cataputia, but as 1 to 714.—One of the ſprigs | 


took up 39 grains of water a day, one day with-another ; 
which was much more than the whole plant originally, and 
yet it gained not 4 of a grain a day in weight: and another 
took up 253 grains a day, which was near twice as much as 
its original weight; and after all, the daily increaſe of the 
plant was no more than 23# grains. 

6®, Spring and rain-water contain near an equal charge of 


vegetable matter; river- water more than either of them. — 


"Theſe proportions hold in the main, but a ſtrict and juſt 
compariſon is hardly to be expected; inaſmuch as in all pro- 
bability, the water that falls in rain, contains at ſome times 
a greater ſhare of terreſtrial matter, than that which falls at 
other times; a more powerful and intenſe heat, of neceſſity, 
hurrying up a larger quantity of that matter, along with the 
humid vapours that form rain, than one more feeble and re- 
miſs poſſibly can.— The water of one ſpring may flow forth 
with an higher charge of this matter, than that of another : 


this depending partly upon the quickneſs of the ebullition of 


the water, and partly upon the quantity of that matter latent 


in the ſtrata, through which the fluid paſſes, and the greater 


or leſs laxity of thoſe ſtrata: for the ſame reaſon the water 


of one river may abound with it, more than that of another ; | 


nay, the ſame river, when much agitated, and in commotion, 
muſt tear up of more of it, than when it moves with leſs ra- 
pidity, and violence. That there is a greater quantity of this 
matter in rivers, and that it contributes vaſtly to the ordinary 
fertility of the earth, we have an illuſtrious inſtance in the 
Nile, the Ganges, and other rivers, that yearly overflow 
the neighbouring plains: their banks ſhew the faireſt and 


largeſt crops of any in the world, | 
7'. Water ſerves only for a vehicle to the terreftrial mat- 


ter which forms vegetables, and does not itſelf make any 
addition to them.—Where the proper terreſtrial matter is 
wanting, the plant is not augmented, though never ſo much 
water aſcend into it: water, then, is not the matter that 
compoſes vegetable bodies; it is only the agent that conveys 
the matter to them, and diſtributes it to their ſeveral parts 


for their nouriſhment: that matter is luggiſh and inactive, 


and would lie eternally confined to its beds of earth, without 
advancing up into plants, did not water, or ſome like in- 
ſtrument, fetch it forth, and carry it into them. | 

is fluid is capacitated for the office here aſſigned it, ſeveral 


ways: by the figure of its parts, which, as appears from 


many experiments, is exactly and mathematically ſpherical; 
eir ſurfaces being perfectly polite, and without any the leaſt 


_ irregularities, It is evident corpuſcles of ſuch a figure are 
_ Ealily ſuſceptible of motion, and far above any others what- 

Ser; and conſequently the moſt capable of moving and con- 
veying other matter that is not ſo active : then, the intervals 


of bodies of that figure, are, with reſpeR to their bulk, of 
all others, the largeſt, and ſo the 0 poet to receive and 
entertain foreign matter in them ; beſides, as far as the trials 


— — — . 
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hitherto made inform us, the conſtituent corpuſcles of water 
are each ſingly conſidered, abſolutely ſolid, and do not yield 
to the greateſt external force: this ſecures their figure againſt 
any alteration, and the intervals of the corpuſcle muſt be 
always alike.— By the latter, it will be ever diſpoſed to re- 
ceive matter into it; and by the former, when once received, 
to bear it along with it. Water is farther capacitated to be 
a vehicle to this matter, by the tenuity and fineneſs of the 
corpuſeles of which it conſiſts: we hardly know any fluid 
in all nature, except fire, whoſe conſtituent parts are ſo ex- 
ceeding ſubtile, and ſmall, as thoſe of water are: they will 
paſs pores and interſtices, that neither air, nor any other fluid 
will.— This enables them to enter the fineſt tubes and veſ- 
ſels of plants, and to introduce the terreſtrial matter, con- 
veying it into all parts of them; whilſt each, by means of 
organs it is endued with for the purpoſe, intercepts, and 
aſſumes into itſelf ſuch particles, as are ſuitable to its own 
nature, letting the reſt paſs on through the common duds. 
80. Water is not capable of performing this office to plants, 
unleſs aſſiſted by a due quantity of heat. This muſt con- 
cur, or vegetation will not ſucceed.— The plants ſet in the 
glaſſes in October, and the following colder months, had not 
near the quantity of water ſent up into them, or ſo great an 
additional increaſe by much, as thoſe that were ſet in June, 
July, and the hotter months. —It is plain, water has no 
power of moving itſelf, or riſing to the vaſt heighth it does, 
in the more tall and lofty plants; fo far from it, that it 


' doth not appear from any diſcovery yet made, that even 


its own fluidity conſiſts in the inteſtine motion of its parts, 
whatever the Carteſians think.—Indeed, we need nothing 
more to ſolve all the phænomena of fluidity, than ſuch a 
figure, and diſpoſition of parts, as water has : ſpherical cor- 
puſcles muſt ſtand fo very tickliſh upon each other, as to be 
ſuſceptible of every impreſſion; and though not perpetually in 
motion, muſt be always ready and liable to be put into it, 
by any the ſlighteſt force imaginable : it is true, the parts of 
fire, or heat, are not capable of moving themſelves, any more 
than thoſe of water; but they are more ſubtile, light, and 
active than thoſe are, and ſo more eaſily put into motion. 
See FLUIDITY. 
That the concurrence of heat in this work is really neceſfary, 
appears not only from the experiments before us, but from 
all nature; from the fields and foreſts, gardens and orchards : 
we ſee in autumn, as the ſun's power is gradually leſs and 
leſs, ſo its effect on plants is remitted, and vegetation ſlackens 
by little and little. —Its failure is firſt decernable in trees; 
which being raiſed higheſt above the earth, require a more 
intenſe heat, to elevate the water, charged with nouriſhment, 
to their tops; ſo that for want of freſh ſupport and nutri- 
ment, they ſhed their leaves, unleſs ſecured by a firm and hard 
conſtitution indeed, as our ever-greens are: next, the ſhrubs 
part with theirs; and then the herbs, and lower tribes : the 
heat, being, at length, not ſufficient to ſupply even theſe, 
though ſo near the earth, and the fund of their nouriſhment. — 
As the heat returns the ſucceeding ſpring, they all recruit 
again, and are furniſhed with freſh ſupplies and verdure: but 
firſt, thoſe which are loweſt and neareſt the earth, and that 
require a leſſer degree of heat to raiſe the water with its 
earthy change unto them : then the ſhrubs, and high vege- 
tables, in their turns; and laſtly, the trees. — As the heat 
increaſes, it grows too powerful, and hurries the matter with 
too great rapidity, through the finer and more tender plants ; 
theſe, therefore, go off, and decay ; and others that are more 
hardy and vigorous, and require a greater degree of heat, 
ſucceed in their order. —By which mechaniſm, provident 
nature furniſhes us with a very various and differing entertain- 
_ 3 and what is beſt ſuited to each ſeaſon all the year 
round. | | 
As the heat of the ſeveral ſeaſons affords us a different face 
of things, ſo the ſeveral diſtant climates ſhew the different 
ſcenes of nature, and productions of the earth.— The hot- 
ter countries ordinarily yield the largeſt and talleſt trees, and 
thoſe, too, in a much greater variety than the colder ; even 
thoſe plants common to both, attain to a much greater bulk 
in the ſouthern, than the northern climes : nay, there are 
ſome regions fo cold, that they raiſe no vegetables at all to 
a conſiderable ſize ; this we learn from Greenland, Iceland, 
and other places of like cold ſituation and condition : in theſe 
there are no trees, and the ſhrubs are poor, little, and low. 
Again, in the warmer climates, and ſuch as do furniſh 
trees, and the large vegetables, if there happen a remiſſion 
or 'diminution of the ul heat, their productions are im- 
peded in proportion: our cold ſummers gives us proof enough 
of this; for though, at ſuch times, the heat we have is ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe the vegetative matter into the lower plants, 
our corns, wheat, barley, peaſe, and the like; and we have 
plenty of ſtrawberries, raſpberries, gooſeberries, currants, and 
the fruits of ſuch vegetables as are low and near the earth ; 
and a moderate ſtore of cherries, mulberries, plums, &c. and 
ſome others that grow at ſomewhat greater heighth ; yet our 
apples, pears, walnuts, and the productions of the taller 
trees, have been fewer, and thoſe not ſo thoroughly ripened, 
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and brought to that perfection, as they are in more benigh | 


and warm ſcaſons: and indeed, in trees of the ſame kind; 
thoſe that keep cloſe to the earth, always produce the moſt 
and beſt fruit: for which reaſon it is, that the gardeners 


check and reſtrain the growth of their better fruit-trees, | 


and prevent their running up to too great a heighth.— 
As to our grapes, apricots, peaches, nectarins, and figs, they 
being tranſplanted hither out of hotter countries, it is the 
leſs wonder we have a failure of them in cold ſummers, — 
Nor is it the ſun, or the ordinary emiſſion of the ſubterra- 
nean heat only, that promotes vegetation, but any other in- 
differently, according to its power and degree; as we find 
from our ſtoves, hot-beds, &c, See HEAT, Corp, Wa- 
TER, EARTH, SOIL, I'REE, DWARE, Hor-BE DD, &c. 
VEGETATIVE, VEGETATIVUs, a term applied to 
that principle, or part in plants, by virtue whereof they 
receive nouriſhment, and grow, or vegetate, See VEOR . 
TATION, 
The philoſophers ſpeak of three kinds of ſouls, the wege- 
tative, ſenſitive, and rational, See SOUL, | 
The vegetative ſoul, is that principle whereby trees and plants 
live, grow, produce their kind, &c. See PLANT, 
This vegetative principle is differently ſeated in different 
plants: an ingenious author obſerves, that, generally ſpeaking, 
its place is exactly between the trunk, and root; at leaſt, this 
appears to be the place in moſt of the ſeminiferous tribe; 
which, if cut down near the place, rarely ſhoot again. 
In other plants, as the elm, and many edible plants, it ſeems 
to reſide wholly in the roots; which, if cut into ever ſo 
many parts, yet, thoſe being planted in the ground, ſoon 
row. See RoorT, and PLANTING, 
n others, as the willow kinds, it ſeems to be diffuſed all 
over, both root, trunk, and branches; inſomuch, that if 
cut into a thouſand pieces, there is no deſtroying them with- 
out ſplitting them in the middle; and ſcarcely then. See 
FECUNDITY. | . 
Laſtly, in others, as the cereus's, ficuss, Ec. it is ſeated in 
the body, branches, and leaves; any of which being put in- 
to the ground, ſtrike root immediately, and grow. 
The office of this vegetative principle, is to concoct the 
indigeſted earth and ſalts which aſcend through the roots; 
and to aſſimilate them to the nature of the plant. See VE- 
GET ATION. 
VEHICLE, Venicurvum, in its literal ſenſe, ſignifies 
ſomewhat that carries, or bears a thing along. See CAR- 
RIAGE, WAGGoON, WHEEL, Oc. 
Thus, in anatomy, the ſerum is ſaid to be the vehicle that 
conveys the globules of the blood. See BLoop. 
In pharmacy, any liquid ſerving to dilute another with, or to 
2 it in, more agreebly to a patient, is called a ve- 
icle. 
Water is the vehicle of the nutritious matter of the vegetables. 
See VEGETATLON, and WATER. 
VEIL, VIV , a piece of ſtuff, ſerving to hide, or prevent 
the ſight of any thing. ö 
In this ſenſe, we read of a large veil, or curtain, in the 
temple of Jeruſalem, miraculouſly rent at the paſſion of our 


Saviour, In the Romiſh churches, in time of Lent, they | 


have veils, or curtains, over the altar, crucifix, images of 
the ſaints, &c. 

VIII, is allo uſed for a large piece of crape, wore on the head 
by nuns ; as the badge of their profeſſion, — Whence, to 
zake the veil, ſignifies to commence religious. See PRo- 
FESSION, | 


The novices wear white veils; and thoſe who have made the 
vows, black veils, See Novice. | 
The prelate before whom the vows are made, bleſſes the 
wel, and gives it the religious. See RELIG10Us, &c. 
VEIN, Vena, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral veſſels, 
or canals, which receive the blood from the divers parts of 
the body, to which the arteries had conveyed it from the 
heart; and carry it back to the heart again.— See Tab. 
Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 6, 7. ſee alſo BLoop, c. 
The veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary 
arteries, reflected back again towards the heart. See CAPIL- 
LARY, and ARTERY, | 
In their progreſs, uniting their channels as they approach the 
heart, they, at laſt, all form three large veins, or trunks, viz. 
The vena cava deſcendens ; which brings the blood back from 
all the parts above the heart.— The vena cava aſcendens ; 
which brings the blood from all the parts below the heart. — 
And the porta, which carries the blood to the liver, See 
Cava, HEART, PorTa, c. | 
The anaſtomoſis, or inoſculation of the veins and arteries, 
was firſt ſeen by the microſcope, in the feet, tails, Ac. of 
frogs, and other amphibious animals, by Leewenhoeck ; but 
has fince been obſerved in other animals, particularly the 
omentum of a cat, by Mr. Cowper, &c. See ANAST0- 
MoSIs, CIRCULATION, c. | | 
The coats of the veins are four, the fame with thoſe of the 
arteries; only the muſcular coat is thin in all the veins, as 


it is in the capillary arteries; the preſſure of the blood againſt | 


the ſides of the veins, being leſs than that againſt the ſides of 
the arteries, becauſe the force of the heart is much broke 

the capillaries.— See Tab. Anat. ( Angetel.) fig. 7, a 4 
b. B. c. d. ſee alſo the article PH LEK BOTOMx. 222 
In the veins there is no pulſe, becauſe the blood is thrown 
into them with a continual ſtream, and becauſe it moye 
from a narrow channel to a wider,— But they have a peri- 
ſtaltic motion, which depends on their muſcular coat, See 
PuLsE, &c. 

The capillary veins unite with one another, as has been (aig 
of the capillary arteries; only their courſe is directly oppoſite - 
for inſtead of a trunk diſtributed into branches and capillaries 
a vein is a trunk, formed out of a concourſe of capillarie, 
See CAPILLARY. ; 
In all the vems, which are perpendicular to the horizon 
excepting thoſe of the uterus, and the porta, there are ſmal 
membranes, or valves; ſometimes there is only one, ſome- 
times there are two, and ſometimes three, placed together 
like ſo many half thimbles fuck to the ſides of the bein 
with their mouths towards the heart. 7 
Theſe, in the motion of the blood toward the heart, are 
preſſed cloſe to the ſides of the vein 3 but ſhut the ins 
againſt any reflux of the blood that way from the heart, 
and thereby ſuſtain the weight thereof in the great trunks, 
See VALVE. | 

The veins are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to their ſituation, 
into ſuperior, and inferior, aſcending, and deſcending ; riglt, 
as the meſenteric, and let, as the ſplenic branch; internal, 
as the baſilica; and external, as the humeral. ; 
Many of them, likewiſe, acquire denominations from the 
parts wherein they are found; as, the jugulars, phrenitic, 


renal, iliac, hypogaſtric, epigaſtric, axilliary, crural, umbi- 


lical, ſural, ſciatica, ſaphena, mediana, cephalic, thoracic, 
ſubclavian, intercoſtal, coronal, diaphragmatic, hemurrhz;. 
72 cervical, thymal, mammillary, gaſtric, flomachic, epiphic, 
nic, &c. 
They are alſo diſtinguiſhed from their particular offices, 
into ſpermatic, emulgent, &c. all which ſee exhibited in Ti, 
Anatomy, ( Angeiol.)— and their particular deſcriptions under 
their proper article JUGULAR, PHRENITIC, &c, 
VEIN is alſo applied to the ſtreaks, or waves of divers colours, 
appearing on ſeveral forts of woods, ſtones, &c. as if they 
were really painted; and which the painters frequently ima- 
tate in painting wainſcots, &c. 
Marble is generally full of ſuch veins. See MARBILE.— 
Lapis lazuli has veins like gold. See La P1s.— Ovid, fpeak- 
ing of the metamorphoſes of men into ſtones, ſays,— Yue 
modo vena fuit, ſub eodem nomine manſit. 
Veins, in ſtones, are a defect, proceeding uſually from anine- 
quality in their conſiſtence, as to hard, and ſoft; which 
makes the ſtone crack, and ſhiver in thoſe parts. 


Vein is alſo applied, in the fame ſenſe with Hratum, to the 


various diſpoſitions and kinds of earth met withal in digging, 
See STRATUM. 

Thus, we ſay, a vein of ſand, another of rock, &c. a wn 
of ocher, vitriol, allom, calamine, coal, &c,—Minerll 


waters acquire their different qualities, by paſſing through 


veins of vitriol, ſulphur, &c. See MINE RAIL. 

In the fame ſenſe, we fay, a vein of gold, ſilver, quick- 
ſilver, &c. meaning certain parts of the earth, wherein the 
oar or glebe of thoſe metals is found; and which is diſtri- 
buted into divers branches, like the. veins in the body. dee 
Oak, Mine, c. | 
Tavernier gives us a deſcription of the veins in the diamond 
mines in Golconda, with the manner of digging them. See 
D1amonD. : 
In digging of coal-pits, they meet with a variety of veins, 
the order, &c. of which, is different, in different places: in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 360. the veins in thoſe 
famous coal-mines at Mendip, in Somerſetſhire, are obſerve! 
to be, (below the turf, or-loam, or malm, a reddiſh fire- 
ſtone ; the coalclives, which is blackiſh rock) the ſtinking vem, 
a hard coal for mechanic uſes ; five feet below which, is the 
cathhead vein, 22 feet thick, intermixed with lumps offtone 3 
at alike diſtance below which, is the three-coal vein, diy 
into three kinds of coal, and about three feet thick, 4 
The veins hitherto mentioned, are frequently worked in the 
ſame pit — The next is the feaw vein, which is intermix 
with cockle-ſhells, and fern-branches, uſually wrought in 3 
ſeparate pit: though its depth below the three-coal vein be 
only above five feet, yet the cliff between is very hard, 2 
liable to water: this vein is about a yard thick; and the like 
diſtance below it, is the ſmith's-coal vein : beneath which, = 
the /helly vein; and under that, a vein of 10 inches, little 
worth, and ſeldom wrought. See Co AL. | 

The ſame veins are found in a place 7 or 8 miles . 
All the veins lie obliquely, or ſhelving, like the ſide of 4 
houſe: the obliquity, or pitch, as they term it, is about 2- 
inches in a fathom ; which, when it riſes to the land, ig 
called crop, and in ſome places baſſeting. | hed 
In deging to the ſouth-weſt, Ys oft meet with — 
which cauſe the vein to trap up; i. e. being cut off by the ridge 
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VEL 


l he 
idee: on the contrary, working through a ridge to t 
os. 9dr they fay, it traps dnun, i. e. they find it under 


their feet. 


VE JOURS, V150REs, in law, are thoſe ſent by the court, 


to take view of any place in queſtion, for the better deciſion 
ight. See VIEW. . 
% 4 "16 uſed for thoſe ſent to view ſuch as eſſoign them- 
ſelves de malo lecti; whether, in truth, they be ſuch as that 
they cannot appear, or whether they counterfeit. See Es- 
, VieEWER, &c. ; 
VELAMEN, is uſed by ſome ſurgeons, for the bag, ſkin, or 
bladder of an impoſthume, or ſwelling. See CysT1s, Tu- 


MOR, ABSCESS, Cc. 


VELAMENTUM Bombycinum, a name which ſome ana- 


tomiſts give to the velvet membrane, or inner ſkin of the 
inteſtines. Sce INTESTINES. 


VELARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the court of the 


Roman emperors ; being a kind of uſher, whoſe poſt was be- 
hind the curtain, vela, in the prince's apartment; as that of 
the chancellor's was at the entry of the baluſtrade, cancelli; 
and that of the o/tiar at the door. 2 

The velarii had a ſuperior, of the fame denomination, who 
commanded them ; as we find in two inſcriptions, quoted by 
Salmaſius, in his notes on Vopiſcus; and by a third in Gru- 
ter, —The firſt is, 1 


TI CL  HAL LUS 
PREPOSITUS VELARIORUM 
DOMUS AUGUSTANAE 
FEC. SIBI ET FILIIS SUIS L.L. 
POST. EORUM. 
Salmaſius, and others, for HALL US, which is in the 
tone whereon the inſcription is at Rome, put T HA LLUS: 
though we find mention of the ſame Hallus, as a Samaritan 
by nation, and Tiberius's freedman, in Joſephus ; which 
ſhews that the velarii, and their chief, were very antient 
officers, and in uſe among the firſt emperors. 
VELITES, in the Roman army, a kind of antient ſoldiery, 
who were armed lightly with a javelin, a caſk, cuiraſſe, and 
ſhield. See TRIARII. 


VELLEITY, VELLEg1TAs, in the ſchool philoſophy, is | 
uſually defined a languid, cold, and remiſs will. See WILL. 


Others ſay, it implies an impotency of obtaining what we 
require. — Others will have it, a light deſire for ſomething, 
which a perſon does not matter much, or is too indolent to 
ſeek : as, catus amat piſcem, ſed non vult tangere lympham. 


VELLICAT ION, among phyſicians, the act of twitching. 


The word is more particularly applied to a fort of ſud- 
den convulſions, that happen to the fibres of the muſcles. 
See FIBRE, and CONVULSION. 


VELOCITY, in mechanics, ſwiftneſs ; that affection of 


motion, whereby a moveable is diſpoſed to run over a certain 
ſpace in a certain time, See MoT1on. 
It is alſo called celerity; and is ſtill proportional to the ſpace 
moved.— The greateſt velocity wherewith a ball can de- 
ſcend, by virtue of its ſpecific weight, in a reſiſting medium, 
is that which the ſame ball would acquire by falling in an 
unreſiſting medium, though a ſpace which is to four thirds 
of its diameter, as the dale of the ball to the denſity of the 
fluid. See DRSc ENT. | 
Huygens, Leibnitz, Bernoulli, Wolfius, and the foreign 
mathematicians, hold, that the momenta, or forces of fall- 
mg bodies, at the end of their falls, are as the ſquares of 
their velocities into the quantity of matter; the Engliſh 
mathematicians, on the contrary, maintain them to be as 


the velocities themſelves, into the quantity of matter. See 
MomENTUM. 


Velocity is conceived, either as abſolute, or relative : the wels- | 


city we have hitherto conſidered, is ſimple, or abſolute, with 
reſpect to a certain ſpace, moved in a certain time. 


Relative, or reſpectiue velocity, is that wherewith two diſtant | 


bodies approach each other, and come to meet in a longer, or 
lels time: whether only one of them moves, towards the 
other at reſt, or whether they both move; which may hap- 
pen two ways ; either by two bodies mutually approaching 
each other' in the fame right line, or by two bodies moving 
the ſame way in the fame line, only the foremoſt flower than 
the other ; for by this means, this will overtake that. And, 


as they come to meet, in a greater or leſs time, the relative 


velocity is greater or leſs, 
Thus, if two bodies come nearer each other by two feet, 
in one ſecond of time; their reſpective velocity is double 
2 al tw others, which only approach one foot in the 
uy OCITIES of bodies moving in Curves— According to Ga- 
leo ſyſtem. of the fall of heavy bodies, now admitted by 
all puloſophary the velocities of a body falling vertically, are, 
= moment of its fall, as the roots of the heighths from 
whenoe it has fallen ; reckoning from the beginning thereof. 


ence that author gathered, that if a body fall along an in- | 


Clined plane, the ve bo + . | r p 
Vol. II. N.. rag ns different times, will 


they find it over their heads, when they are through the | 


VEL 


be in the ſame ratio : for ſince its velocity is all owing to its 


fall, and it only falls as much as there is perpendicular heighth 


in the inclined plane; the velocity would be meaſured by that 
heighth, as much as if it were vertical, a 

The fame principle, likewiſe, led him to conclude, that if a bo- 
dy fall through two contiguous inclined planes, making an angle 
between them, much like a ſtick when broke, the velocity 
would be regulated after the ſame manner, by the vertical 
heighth of the two planes taken together : for it is only this 
heighth it falls; and from its fall it has all its velocity. 

The concluſion was univerſally admitted, till the year 1693, 
when M. Varignon demonſtrated it to be falſe : from his de- 
monſtration, it ſhould ſeem to follow, that the velocities of a 
body falling along the cavity of a curve, for inſtance, of a cy- 
cloid, ought not to be as the roots of the heighths ; ſince a 
curve is only a ſeries of an infinity of infinitely little conti- 
guous planes, inclined towards one another. So that Galileo's 
propoſition would ſeem to fail in this caſe too, and yet it holds 
good; only with ſome reſtriction. 

All this mixture of truths and errors, ſo near akin to each 
other, ſhewed that they had got not hold of the firſt prin- 
ciples; M. Varignon, therefore, undertook to clear what re- 
lated to the velocities of falling bodies; and to ſet the whole 
matter in a new light: he {till ſuppoſes Galileo's firſt fyſtem, 
that the velocities, at the different timeof a vertical fall, are 
as the roots of the correſpondent heighths.— The great prin- 
ciple he makes uſe of to attain his end, is that of compound 
motion. See CoMPo$ITION of Motion. 

If a body fall along two contiguous inclined planes, making 
an obtuſe angle, or a kind of concavity between them ; 
M. Varignon ſhews, from the compoſition of thoſe motions, 
that the body, as it meets the ſecond plane, loſes ſomewhat 
of its velocity ; and, of conſequence, that it is not the ſame 
at the end of the fall, as it would be, had it fell through the 
firſt plane prolonged : fo that the proportion of the roots of 
the heighths aſſerted by Galileo, does not here obtain. 


The reaſon of the loſs of velocity, is, that the motion, 


which was parallel to the firſt plane, becomes oblique to the 
ſecond, ſince they make an angle: this motion, which is ob- 
lique to the ſecond plane, being conceived as compounded, 
that part perpendicular to the plane, is loſt, by the oppoſi- 
tion thereof, and part of the velocity along with it: conſe- 
quently, the leſs of the perpendicular there is in the oblique 
motion, or, which is the ſame thing, the leſs the two plancs 
are from being one, i. e, the more obtuſe the angle is, the 
leſs velocity does the body loſe, 

Now, all the infinitely little, contiguous, inclined planes, 
whereof a curye conſiſts, making infinitely obtuſe angles 
among themſelves, a body falling along the concavity of a 
curve, the loſs of velocity it undergoes each inſtant, is infi- 
nitely little: but a finite portion of any curve, how little ſo- 
ever, conſiſting of an infinity of infinitely little planes, a 
body moving through it, loſes an infinite number of infinitely 
little parts of its velocity: and an infinity of infinitely little 
patts, makes an infinity of a higher order, i. e. an infi- 
nity ofan infinitely little parts makes a finite magnitude, if 
they be of the firſt order, or kind; and an infinitely little 
quantity of the firſt order, if they be of the ſecond ; and fa 
in infinitum.— Therefore, if the loſſes of velocity of a body 


falling along a curve, be of the firſt order, they will amount 


to a finite quantity in any finite part of the curve, &c. 
See CURVE. 

The nature of every curve is abundantly determined, by the 
ratio of the ordinates, to the correſpondent portions of 
the axis; and the eflence of curves in general, may be 
conceived as conſiſting in this ratio, which is variable 
a thouſand ways. Now this ſame ratio will be likewiſe that 
of two ſimple velecities, by whoſe concurrence a body will 
deſcribe any curve: and, of conſequence, the eſſence of all 
curves in the general, is the ſame thing as the concourſe, or 
combination of all the forces, which, taken two by two, 
may move the fame body.— Thus we have a moſt ſimple, 
and general equation, of all poſſible curves, and all poſſible 
velocities, See CURVE, | 

By means of this equation, as ſoon as the two ſimple velo- 
cities of a body are known, the curve, reſulting from them, 
is immediately determined.— It is obſervable, that on the 
foot of this equation, an uniform velocity, and a velocity that 
always varies according to the roots of the heighths, produce 
a parabola, independent of the angle made by the two pro- 
jectile forces that give the velocities : conſequently, a cannon 
ball, ſhot either horizontally, or obliquely to the horizon, 
muſt always deſcribe a parabola, — The beſt mathematicians, 
hitherto, had much ado to prove, that oblique projections 


formed parabolas, as well as horizontal ones. See PROJEC- 


TILE, and PARA BOLA. DN 
To have ſome meaſure of velocity, the ſpace is to be divided 
into as many equal parts, as the time is conceived to be divi- 
ded into: for the quantity of ſpace, correſponding to that di- 
viſion of time, is the meaſure of the velocity. ; 
For an inſtance; ſuppoſe the moveable A, (Tab. Mechanics, 


fig. 49.) travel a ſpace of 80 feet, in 40 ſeconds of time; 
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dividing 80 by 40, the quotient 2 ſhews the velocity of the 
moveable to be ſuch, as that it paſſes over an interval of two 
feet in one minute: the velocity, therefore, is rightly expreſ- 
ſed by £2; that is, by 2. 5 
Suppoſe, again, another moveable, B, which, in 30 ſeconds 
of time, travels 9o feet; the index of the celerity will be 3. 
Wherefore, ſince in each caſe the meaſure of the ſpace is a 
foot, which is ſuppoſed every where of the ſame length; and 
the meaſure of time a ſecond, which is conceived every 
where of the ſame duration: the indices of the velocities 2 
and 3, are homogeneal : and therefore, the velocity of A, is 
to the velocity of B, as 2 to 3. : 
Hence, if the ſpace be =, and the time t, the velocity 
may be expreſſed by /: t; the ſpace being in a ratio of the 
time, and the velocity. See MoT10oN, 8 | 
Circular VELOCITY. IRCULAR, 
Meaſure of VELOCITY. | See the article 1 
VEIOCIT Y of Wind, of Light, Sound, &c. See WIND, 
LiIo HT, SOUND, Oc. 6 
VELOM®*, a kind of parchment, finer, evener, and whiter 
than the common parchment. See PARCHMENT. 
* The word is formed from the French velin, of the Latin 
vitellinus, belonging to a calf, 


Abortive VEL OM. See the article AnORTIVE. 
VELVET x, a rich kind of ſtuff, all filk, covered on the 
outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft ſhag; the other fide 
being a very ſtrong, cloſe tiſſue, See PL us H. 
* 'The word is formed of the French welours, which ſignifies 
the ſame ; and which comes from velu, a thing covered 
with hair. 


The nap or ſhag, called alſo the velveting, of this ſtuff, is 
formed of part of the threads of the warp, which the work- 
man puts on a long narrow channelled ruler, or needle ; 
and which he afterwards cuts, by drawing a ſharp ſteel tool 
along the channel of the needle, to the ends of the warp, 

The principal and beſt manufaQtories of velvet are in France 
and Italy, particularly at Venice, Milan, Florence, Genoa, 
and Lucca: there are others in Holland, ſet up by the French 
refugees z whereof, that at Haerlem is the moſt conſiderable : 
but theſe all come ſhort of the beauty of thoſe in France ; 


and, accordingly, are ſold for 10 or 15 per cent. leſs.— 


There are even ſome brought from China, but they are the 
worſt of all, | 

There are velvets of various kinds, as— plain, that is, uni- 
form and ſmooth, without either figures or ſtripes. 

Figured VELVET, that is, adorned and worked with divers fi- 
gures; though the ground be the ſame with the figures; that 
is, the whole ſurface velveted. See FIGURED. 

Ramage, or branched VELVET, repreſenting long ſtalks, 


branches, &c. on a ſattin ground, which is ſometimes of the 


{ame colour with the velvet, but more uſually of a different 
one,— Sometimes, inſtead of ſattin, they make the ground 
of gold and filver ; whence the denominations of velvets with 
gold ground, &c. « \ | 

Shorn VELVET, is that wherein the threads, that make the vel- 
veting, have been ranged in the channelled ruler, but not cut 
there. | 


Striped VELVET, is that wherein there are ſtripes of divers co- 


lours, running along the warp; whether thoſe ſtripes be 
partly velvet, and partly fattin, or all velveted. 
Cut VELVET, is that wherein the ground is a kind of taffety, 
or gros de Tours, and the figures velvet. | 
[elvets are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their diffe- 
rent degrees of ſtrength and goodneſs, into velvets of four 
threads, three, threads, two threads, and a thread and half: 
the firſt are thoſe where there are eight threads of ſhag, or 
velveting, to each tool of the rced ; and the ſecond have only 
fix, and the reſt four. | 
In general, all velvets, both worked and cut, ſhorn and 
| Howercd, are to have their warp and ſhag of organſin, ſpun 
and twiſted, or thrown in the mill; and their woof of ſilk 
well boiled, &c. They are all of the ſame breadth, 
VENA, VEIx, in anatomy. See the article VE IN. 


VENA Cava. Sec the article Cav a. 1 


Vex a Porta, &c.— See Tab. Anat. (Splench.) fig. 5. M. i; 


ſee alſo the article Pox rA, Oc. 
VNA Pulmonis. Sce the article PULMONARY. 
VENA-StcTr1o, the opening of a vein; called alſo phlcbo- 
tomy 3 and popularly, bleeding. PHLEBOTOMY, Ec. 
VEN x Latex. LAcTEAL. 
VENÆ Lymphatice. 5 See the article ö LYMPHATIC, 
Vinz Preputii, &c. PREPUCE. 


VENAL, or Vexovs, among anatomiſts, ſomething that 
| 


bears a relation to a vein. Sec VEIN. 


The extremitics of the cava and pulmonary veins, where 


they enter the auricles of the heart, are called venous ſinus's. 


See Cava, andPuLMonary; ſee alſo HEART, and Cir- 
CULATION. | 


VenaL*, VENALIS, is alſo uſed for ſomething bought with | 


money, or procured by bribes, 
* The wor! is formed from the Latin, wera/is, to be ſold. 


0 


it 
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Thus, we ſay, venal bards; courtezans, and flatterers ate 
venal; juſtice in Turky is venal; it muſt be bought of the 
baſhaws. 
In England, there are ſeveral offices in the revenue, policy 
&c. venal but this venality of offices is no where ſo con- 
fiderable, as in France; where all offices of judicature are 
bought of the king, and only municipal officers are elected. 
See OFFICE. 
Offices, in England, are venal only by a kind of connivance. 
in France, it is a thing ſolemn, and authorized, — The 5 
nality was firſt introduced by Louis XII. who, to clear thoſe 
immenſe debts contracted by his predeceſſor Charles VIII. 
without burthening his people with new taxes, bethought 
himſelf to ſell the offices ; and, in reality, made a vaſt ſum 
thereby. 
— I. made an advantage of the fame expedient to get 
money, and fold his poſts openly : under the fame king, it 
was only accounted a kind of loan; but that loan was no 
more than a name to diſguiſe a real fale. — The parliament 
not being able to reliſh the venality of offices, always made 
the buyer take an oath, that he did not buy his poſt, either 
directly or indirectly; but there was a tacit exception made, 
of monies lent the king for being put into them. At length, 
the parliament finding its oppolitions were in vain, and that 
the traffic of offices were publickly authorized, aboliſhed the 
oath in 1597. 

VENDEE, in law, the perſon to whom any thing is ſold; 
in contradiſtinction to vendor, or the ſeller. 

VENDITIONI Exponas, is a judicial writ, direQed to the 
ſheriff; commanding him to ſell goods, which he has for- 
merly, by commandment, taken into his hands; for the ſa- 
tisfying a judgment given in the king's court. 

VENEERING, VaNeERIinG, or FINEERING, a kind 
of marquetry, or inlay ing; whereby ſeveral thin ſlices, or 
leaves of fine wood, of difterent kinds, are applied and faften- 
ed on a ground of ſome common wood. See Mosarc, 
There are two kinds of inlaying ; the one, which is the 
more ordinary, goes no further than the making of comparti- 
ments of different woods ; the other requires a deal more art, 
and repreſents flowers, birds, and the like figures. 


The firſt kind is what we properly call vencering; the latter 


we have already deſcribed under the article Marquez ay, 
The wood intended for vencering, is firſt ſawed out into 
ſlices or leaves about a line thick: in order to ſaw them, the 
blocks or planks are placed upright, in a kind of ſawing- 
preſs :— The deſcription whereof may be ſeen under the ar- 
ticle PRESS. 
Theſe ſlices are afterwards cut into narrow lips, and faſhion- 
ed divers ways, according to the deſign propoſed : then the 
joints being carefully adjuſted, and the pieces brought down 
to their proper thickneſs, with ſeveral planes for the purpoſe ; 
they are glued down on a ground, or block of dry wood, 
with good ſtrong Engliſh glue. 
The pieces thus jointed and glued, the work, if ſmall, is put 
in a preſs; if large, it is laid on the bench, covered with 2 
board, and preſſed down with poles, or pieces of wood, one 
end thereof reaches to the cieling of the room, and the other 
bears on the board. Mt 
When the glue is quite dry, they take it out of the pieß, 
and finiſh it ; firſt with little planes, then with divers ſra- 
pers; ſome whereof reſemble raſps, which take off the dents, 
&c. left by the planes. 3 : 
| When ſufficiently ſcraped, the work is poliſhed with the ſkin 
of a ſea-dog, wax, and a bruſh and poliſher of ſhave-graß: 
which is the laſt operation. : 

VENELLIS. See Vicis & Jenellis mundandis. 

VENEREAL, ſomething belonging to Venus. See VENUS, 
A venereal perſon, is one addicted to wenery, or venereal ple- 
ſures.— Yenereal medicines, are called aphrodifiacs, provi 

tives, &c. 

VENEREAL Diſeaſe, Lues VENERE A, the French difeaſe, ful 
diſeaſe, French pox, or great pox, is a contagious malad), 
contracted by ſome impure humour, generally received in col 
tion; and diſcovering itſelf in ulcers and pains about the ge- 
nital and other parts. See Pox. 

It is uſually ſaid to have made its firſt appearance in Europe 
in the year 1493; though others will have it much older, 
and contend for its being known to the antients, only under 
other names. | 0 
Mr. Becket, particularly, has attempted to ſhew, that 45 
the ſame with what among our forefathers was called the l. 
proſy; and which, in many of our antient Engliſh writing, 
charters, Ac. is called brenning, or burning. 
In order to prove his point, he has ſearched the records 3. 
lating to the ſtews antiently kept on the Bankſide, Sout 
wark, under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſtel 
See STEWS. | 3 
Among other conſtitutions of theſe ſtews, dated 1162, it * 
appointed, That no ſtew-holder ſhould keep any 2 in 
that hath the perillous infirmity of BURNING. biſhop 
another vellom manuſcript, now in the cuſtody of * hat n0 
of Wincheſter, dated 1450, it is again ordered, „ Thi © 
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Add to theſe, violent nocturnal pains, nodes, heats in the 


the mouth grows fore, 


VEN 


any woman within his houſe that hath any 
C 2 gs a, G, but that ſhe be putte out, upon 
40 . peyne of making a fine unto the lord of a hundred ſhil- 
e Becket quotes a deſcription 
To confirm this account, Mr. ecket quo WP Te 5 
he diſcaſe from A manuſcript of John Arden, Elq; ſur- 
4 as king Richard II. and king Henry IV. Arden defines 
be diſeaſe called brenning, incendium, to be a certain in- 
= d heat and excoriation of the urethra : which definition, 
Mr. Becket obſerves, gives us a perfect idea of what we now 
_ clap; agreeable to the lateſt and moſt exact anatomical 
di f ovaries, and free of all the errors of Platerus, Rondele- 
— Bartholin, Wharton, and other later writers on this diſ- 
0 See CLAP, and 8 | 5 
As to the leproſy being the fame with this venereal diſcaſe, 
it muſt be owned, there are a good many ſymptoms in the 
one diſeaſe, which quadrate well enough with thoſe in the 
other ; but then the ſymptoms in each are ſo precarious, 
that a great deal of ſtreſs cannot be laid hereon, See LR- 
The catch tradition is, that the venereal diſeaſe firſt broke 


h army, when it lay encamped before Na- 
— Nr 2 to ſome unwholeſome food: on 


= he mal Pranceſe 
i ma . 
her nan work higher, and ſuppoſe it to be the ulcer 
ine 

E at Venice in 1542, there is a mals in honour of 
8. Job, to be faid by thoſe recovered of this diſeaſe ; as being 
ſuppoſed to owe their deliverance to his interceſſion, 

But the opinion which prevails moſt among the more know- 
ins of our phyſicians, is, that the diſeaſe is of Indian ex- 
traction; and that it was brought hither by the Spaniards 
from the American iſlands, where it was very common, be- 
fore ever the Spaniards ſet footing there: whence the Spani- 
ards call it ſarva des India, or las buvas: notwithſtanding 
what Herrera ſays, that the Spaniards carried it to Mexico, 
inſtead of bringing it thence. : 

Liſter, and others, take it to have had its firſt riſe from 
ſome of the ſerpentine kind ; either from a bite thereof, or 
from ſome of their fleſh taken as food : this is pretty cer- 
tain, that men bitten or ſtung by ſcorpions, are greatly eaſed 
by coition ; but the woman, Pliny aſſures us, receives a deal 
of damage thereby: which is no ſlender argument of the diſ- 
caſc's ariſing from ſome perſon ſo poiſoned. 

Lifter adds, there is no room to doubt, but that the lues a- 
roſe from ſome ſuch cauſe ; for upon any venomous bite, the 
penis becomes vehemently extended; and the patient being 
ieized with a ſatyriaſis, breaths nothing but rage, and luſt : 
nature, in effect, ſeeming to direct him to coition for a 
remedy, | | 

But what proves a remedy to the wounded perſon, proves a 
diſeaſe to the woman: and from women thus infected, other 
men, who have to do with them, become infected in their 
turns ; and thus has the diſeaſe been propagated. 

The firſt ſymptoms generally ariſing after an affair with an 
infected perſon, are a heat, ſwelling, and inflammation about 
the penis, or vulya, with a hotneſs of urine. | 
The ſecond or third day uſually brings on a gonorrhæa, or 
dripping, which denominates it a clap; and which, in a few 
days more, is followed by a chordee. See GoNOR HR za, 
and CHORDEE, 

Though ſometimes there is no gonorrhza, or clap ; but the 
poifon rather makes its way, through the cutis, to the groin; | 
and there raiſcs buboes, with various malignant puſtules in all 
parts of the body, See Bu Bo. | | 
Sometime, alſo, there happen callous ulcers, called ſhankers, 
in the ſcrotum and perinæum; and ſometimes a cancerous 
and callous ulcer between the prepuce and glans; and in 
ſome the teſticles ſwell, See SHANKER. 


palms of the hands, and foals of the feet; and hence fiſſures, 
excoriations, condylomata, &c. about the anus; falling of 
the hair; ruddy, yellow, or livid ſpots; hoarſeneſs, relaxa- 
tion, and eroſion of the uvula, ulcers of the palate, ozæna, 
tingling of the ears, deafneſs, blindneſs, itch, conſumption, 
ne wo it is rare all theſe ſymptoms happen to the. ſame 

on. 
The venereal diſeaſe, Sydenham obſerves, is communicated 
by copulation, lactation, handling, faliva, ſweat, the genital 
mucus, and the breath : and in whatever part it is received, 
it there diſcovers itſelf firſt, — When the infection is received 


along with the milk from the nurſe, it commonly ſhews it- | 


= in ſoreneſs and ulcers of the mouth. 
4 he method of cure is various, according to the various 


ſymptoms, and ſtages: for the firſt ſtage, viz. a gonorrhæa 


virulenta, or Clap, fee CLA p, and GONORRH XA. 


- IR, . . 4 
r. Pitcairn's method is this: — After two or three vomits, | 


he directs mercurius dulcis, for ſome days, twice a day; when 


let alone the mercury for three or 


VENOUS, Vznosus, See the article VESAL. 


four days, and Purge every other day, As the mouth grows 
| | | 
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well again, repeat the uſe of mercury; and thus alternately; 
till the ſymptoms ceaſe. See ME RCURx. 

For a confirmed lues, mercurial falivation is generally held 
the only effectual cure: though mercurial frictions, applied 
in ſuch quantity, and at ſuch intervals, as not to raiſe a ſaliva- 
tion, are held by ſome to be not only eaſier and ſafer, but even 
more ſucceſsful, in this diſeaſe, than ſalivation itſelf. Ser 
SALIVATION. 

Dr. Sydenham tells us, he uſes to ſalivate immediately, with- 
out any preliminary evacuation, or preparation of the body 
at all. — His method is this: he preſcribes an unguent of 
Z1i of axung. porcin. i. e. ſwines· ſeam, and Zi of mercury. With 
a third part of this, he orders the patient to anoint his arms 
and legs, for three nights ſucceſſively, with his own hands; 
ſo as not to touch either the arm-pits, the groin or the ab- 
domen.— After the third unction, the gums uſually ſwell, 
and a ptyaliſm comes on.— If it does not come in the time, 
he directs turbith mineral gr. viii. in conſerve of red roſes 3 
which occaſioning a vomiting, raiſes the ptyaliſm.— And if, 
afterwards, the ſalivation abate, ere the ſymptoms are quite 
diſappeared, he orders it to be promoted with a freſh doſe of 
mercurius dulcis.— The diet, and other regimen, to be the 
ſame as in a catharſis, | | 

h account, the French call it the Neapolitan diſeaſe ; and VENERIS Oeftrum, the flimulus or incentive of venery; 
is an appellation given, by ſome anatomiſts, to the clitoris. 
See CLITORISò. 

d of ſo grievouſſy: and accordingly, in a 1Z;/- | VENER1s Oeſtrum, is alſo uſed by others for the tranſport of 
love, or the utmoſt ecſtaſy of deſire, or enjoyment in coition. 
dee ORGASM, 

Some are of opinion, that infectious women are the moſt apt 
to communicate the poiſon, when they are thus excited with 
deſire; whereas, with indifference, they may admit the ſame 
intercourſe, without giving the infection. 

VENERIS Ens, See the article Ens, 

VENERYY*, is uſed for the act of copulation, or coition of 
the two ſexes. See CorTion, and GENERA TION. 


It takes its name from Venus, the ſuppoted deity of the paſ⸗ 
ſion of love. ; 


VENERv, alſo denotes the arts or exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts; 
which are alſo called beats of venery, and beaſts of foreſt. 
See HUNTING, | 
Such are the hare, hart, hind, boar, and wolf. See Br AST. 
VENEW. See the article Venue. ' 
VENIA®*, among our antient writers, denotes a kneeling, or 
low proſtration to the ground; uſed by penitents. Gx N u- 


FLEXION, 
* Walſingham, p. 196. Rege interim proftrato in longa venia.— 
Per venias centum verrunt barbis pavimentum. 


VENIAL, a term in the Romiſh theology, applied to flight 


ſins, and ſuch as eaſily obtain pardon. See SIN. 

In confeſſing to the prieſt, people are not obliged to accuſe 
themſelves of all their venzal fins.— The thing that gives 
the greateſt embarras to the Romiſh caſuiſts, is to diſtinguiſh 


between venial and mortal fins. 


The Reformed reject this diſtinction of venial and mortal ſins; 
and maintain, that all ſins, how grievous ſoever, are venial; 
and all fins, how ſlight ſoever, are mortal: And the reaſon 
they urge is, that all fins, though of their own nature mor- 
tal, yet become venial, or pardonable, by virtue of our Sa- 
viour's paſſion, to all ſuch that fulfil the conditions on which it 
is offered in the goſpel. — To which the Romaniſts anſwer, 
That the chief of theſe conditions is confeflion, See Cox- 
FESSION, and ABSOLUTION. 


VENIRE Facias, in law, is a judicial writ, lying where 


two parties plead, and come to iſſue; directed to the ſheriff, 
to cauſe twelve men of the ſame neighbourhood to meet to 
try the ſame, and ſay the truth upon the iſſue taken, See 
TWELVE-MEN, and VENUE. | 


If this inqueſt comes not at the day of the writ returned; 


then ſhall go an habeas corpus, and after that a diſtreſs, until 


they come. 


Venire Facias tot Matronas. See Vent RE Inſpiciendo. 
VENISON®, VINAISON, the fleſh of beaſts of game, or 


of animals to be caught in the way of game, i. e. by hunt- 
ing, &c, as deer, hare, &c. See GAME. | 
* The word is French, wenai/en ; formed of the Latin wenatio, 
hunting. See HunTiNG. 


Beaſts of VENISON. See the article BE AST. 
VENOM, VEeNnenvum. See the article PoisoN. 


The terms venom and poiſon only differ from each other in 
this, that the latter is more frequently uſed where the noxious 
matter is taken inwardly, as in foods, drinks, &c. and the 
former, where it is applied outwardly, as in ſtings and bites of 
ſerpents, ſcorpions, vipers, ſpiders, &c. | 

The pike is ſaid to have a venomous tooth. — All venomous 
beaſts in the general, have that quality in a greater degree, 
when bred in mountainous and dry places, than when in wet 
and marſhy places ; the fouthern more than the northern ; 
thoſe hungry and enraged, than others ; and in ſummer more 
than winter. See VIPER. 


VENous 
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Vr vous Artery, Arteria VENOSA. See ARTERY, LUNGS, 


CIRCULATION, Oc. | 
VENT*, VenT-HoLe, or Sprracle, a little aperture left 
in the tubes, or pipes- of fountains, to facilitate the air's 
eſcape; or, on occaſion, to give them air; as in froſty wea- 
ther, &c. for want of which they are apt to burſt, See 


FouNTAIN, ; 
*The word is formed from the Latin ventus, wind. 


A vent, taken in this ſenſe, is properly the end of a pipe, 
placed erect, and reaching above ground; uſually ſoldered to 
the turns, or elbows of pipes. — The vents of large pipes, 
are to be as high as the ſuperficies of the reſervoir ; unleſs 
there be a valve in them. 

VENT is alſo uſed for a little hole, pierced in veſſels of wine, 
beer, &c. that are on tap; and which admits air enough to 
make the liquor run, but not ſo much as to corrupt and 
ſpoil it, * 

VEN r, again, is applied to the covers in wind- furnaces, where- 
by the air enters, which ſerves them for bellows; and which 
are ſtopped with regiſters, or ſlices, according to the degree 
of heat required; as in the furnaces of glaſs- houſes, eſſayers, 
Sc. See BELLOws, FURNACE, Ec. 

VEenrT is alſo uſed for a pipe of lead, or potter's ware; one end 
whereof opens into the cell of a neceſſary houſe, and the 
other reaches to the roof of the houſe ; to give room for the 
corrupt fetid air to exhale. 

There are alſo vents, or apertures made in the walls which 
ſuſtain terraſſes, to furniſh air, and give a paſlage for the 
waters. 

This kind of vent the Italians, and we from them, call a 
barbacane, See BARBACANE. 

Pirt-VEnT, See the article PoR T-Vent. 

VENTER, Belh, in anatomy, a cavity in the body of an 
animal, containing viſcera, or other organs neceſſary for 
the performance of divers functions. See Bopy, VISCE“E 
RA, c. | 
Phyſicians divide the human body into three venters, regions, 
or cavities ; the firſt, the head, containing the brain, &c. See 
He ap, and BRAIN. 

The ſecond, the breaf?, or thorax, as far as the diaphragm, 
containing the organs of reſpiration. See THORAx, 
LuxGs, &c. 

The third, which is what we more commonly call the venter, 
or belly, is that wherein the inteſtines, and the organs of ge- 
neration and digeſtion are contained ; called by anatomiſts the 
abdomen, See ABDOMEN. 

VENTER, or Belly, is alſo popularly uſed for the exterior part 
of the lower venter.— In which ſenſe, we ſay, the navel is in 
the middle of the venter, &c. 

VENTER is alſo uſed for the ventricle, or ſtomach ; becauſe 
that part is incloſed in the cavity thereof. See VENTRICLE. 
— In this ſenſe it is, that Jonas is ſaid in ſcripture to have 
been three days in the whale's belly. | 

VENTER is alſo uſed for the womb, or uterus of women. — 


and hence the writ de ventre inſpiciendo. See VENTRE In- 


ſpictends. 

Hence, alſo, in the civil law, we ſay, partus ſequitur ven- 
trem, the child follows the belly; meaning that its condi- 
tion 1s either free or ſervile, according to that of its mother, 
See MARRIAGE. | 


They alſo ſay, to appoint a curator for the belly, with regard | 


to. poſthumous children, yet in the mother's womb, See 
PosTHUMOUs.— With regard to princes, the venter, or 
belly has been ſometimes crowned, in form. 

VENTER is allo uſed, in ſpeaking of a partition of the effects 

of a father and mother, among children born, or accruing 
from difterent marriages. 
This partiton is fo ordered, as that a fingle child of one. 
marriage, or venter, takes as much as ſeveral of another mar- 
riage, or venter : in order to which, the eſtate is divided into 
ſo many parts, as there have been venters, or marriages. 


VENTER is allo uſed for the children, whereof a woman is de- 


livered at one pregnancy, — Thus, two twins are ſaid to be 
of the ſame venter. 
Many people take for a fable, what is related of the counteſs 
of Holland, viz. that ſhe had 365 children at one venter, 
all living and baptized : and yet the ſtory is very gravely re- 
lated by abundance of authors; and the font, or baſon, is ſtill 
ſhewn in the church where they were baptized; with a kind 
of monument of the fact inſcribed thereon, See Fok- 
us. 

VEN TER, or belly of a muſcle, is the fleſhy, or body part 
thereof; as contradiſtinguiſhed from the two tendons, its ex- 


treams ; one whereof is called the head, and the other the 


tail of the muſcle. See Musc LE. 

VENTER Draconis, Dragon's belly, in aſtronomy, denotes the 
middle of a planet's orbit ; or that part moſt remote from the 
nodes, i. e. from the dragon's head and tail; being the part 
which has the greateſt latitude, or is at the greateſt diſtance 
from the ecliptic. See Ok BIT, and Nope. 


There are two points under this denomination, in each or- | 


bit: that towards the ſouth, is alſo called the ſouthern | 


| 


| 


limit, and that towards the north, the northern Iinit. 
LimirTs. | ; 
The moon has 5 degrees of latitude, when in 
belly; and is 90 degrees diſtant from the nodes, 
TUDE. 

VENTER Equi, _— belly, among chymiſts, den 


dee 


the dra ) 
See L be ow 


; : otes 
dung, or a dunghil, wherein are incloſed certain — 
or 


particular operations, to be performed by means of the 
tle heat thereof. See FIRE, Hear, Barh, Se. 8 

VENTIDUCTS, in building, are ſpiracles, or ſubt 
neous places, where freſh, cool winds being kept, are on 
to communicate, by means of tubes, funnels, or vault; Bey 
the chambers, or other apartments of a houſe ; to pe 

in ſultry weather. = 
Theſe are much in uſe in Italy, where they are calle , 

tidotti.— Among the French they are denominated * 
des vents, and palais d' Eole. See BUILDING, Housk ”y 

VENTOSA Spina, See the article SPINA Ventoſa, ' ; 

VENTOSITY, in medicine. See the article FLary; 

VEN TRE Hnſpiciendo, a writ for the ſearch of a woman that 
ſays ſhe is with child, and thereby holds land from him that 
is, otherwiſe, next heir at law. 

VENTRICLE, VenTRIcULus, . d. littl: belk, in 
anatomy a diminutive of venter z ſignifying a cavity, ſmaller 
than what we expreſs by a venter ; or rather, a diviſion of 
a venter ; or ſome ſmaller cavity, contained in a larger, ger 
VENTER. 

There are two cavities in the heart, adjoining to the auricle; 
and four in the brain; called ventricles ; which ſee explained 
under the articles HEART, and BRAIN. 

The right ventricle of the heart, in relaxing, admits the blood 
by the right auricle from the cava; and, contracting, drives 
it out into the pulmonary arteries; the /eft, receiving the 
blood by the left auricle, from the lungs, drives it out into 
the aorta.— Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 9. lit. c. ſee th 
the articles Cava, AoRTaA, and LUNGs;. SYSToLE, Dt. 
ASTOLE, CIRCULATION, Oc. | 

VENTRICLE, or VENTRICULUS, by way of eminence thy 
called, is the ſame with the ſtomach. See STo Macy, 

For the action of the VENTRICLE in vomiting, ſee Vouir- 
ING, 

VEN TRICULI Arder. See the article Axpo. 

VENTRILOQUOUS “*, VenTRILoQUUs, Caf. 
quous or Engaſtrimythus, a term applied to perſons who ſpeꝛ 
inwardly, having a peculiar art of forming ſpeech, by dray- 
ing the air into the lungs; ſo that the voice proceeding out of 
the thorax, to a by-ſtander ſeems to come from a diſtance, 
See ENGASTRIMYTHUs, GASTRILOQUOUS, 


The word is compounded of venter, belly, and /oquor, I ſpeak. 


Such a perſon we had lately in London, a ſmith by profeſſi- 
on, who had the faculty in ſuch perfection, that he could 
make his voice appear, now, as if it came out of the cellar; 
and the next minute, as if in an upper room; and no boy 
preſent perceive that he ſpoke at all: accordingly, he has ſte- 
quently called a perſon firſt up, then down ſtairs ; then out 


of doors, then this way, then that, without ſtirring from us 


ſeat, or appearing to ſpeak at all, 

Rolandus, in his Agloſo/tomographia, mentions, that if the 

mediaſtinum, which is naturally a ſingle membrane, be di- 
* vided into two parts, the ſpeech will ſeem to come out of 

the breaſt ; ſo that the by-ſtanders will fancy the perſon pol- 

ſeſſed. See ENGASTRIMANDER. 

VENTURINE, or ADvENTURINE, is ſometimes uſed 
for the fineſt and ſlendereſt gold wire, uſed by embroiderers, 
Sc. See GolD WIRE. 
When reduced into powder, as fine as it can be clipped, or 

filed, this powder may be ſtrewed on the firſt layer of pure 
varniſh, made uſe of in japanning, after the varniſh is di, 
in order to lay any colour over it. See JA PANNING- 

VENUE, or VENEW, in law, a neighbouring, or neat 
place, — Locus quem vicint habitant. 

Thus, we ſay, twelve of the aſſizes ought to be of the ſame 
venue where the demand is made. See ASSIZE. 

And alſo return, in every ſuch pannel, upon the ve- 
e nire facias, fix ſufficient hundreders, at the leaſt, if there 
< be ſo many within the hundred where the venire lies. Stat. 
25 Hen. VIII. See VENIRE Facias. 4 

VENUS, in aſtronomy, one of the inferior planets; denot 
by the character, &. See PLANET. i 
er. is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by her brightneſs, and whitenes, 
which exceeds that of all the other planets, and which 15 s 
conſiderable, that, in a duſky place, ſhe projects a ſenſible 
ſnadow. Her place is between the earth and Mercury. 
She conſtantly attends the ſun, and never departs from him 
above 47 degrees: when ſhe goes before the ſun, that 5 
riſes from him, ſhe is called phoſphorus, or lucifer, or 4 
morning ſtar ; and when ſhe follows him, that is, ſets of 
him, heſperus, or veſper, or the evening flar. See Pro 
PHORUsS, VESPER, c. E 
The ſemidiameter of Venus, is to that of the earth, 28 


193 her diſtance from the ſun is , 22% of the earth's _— 
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_— be un: her excentricity 5 3_the inclination of her ot- | To conceive the origin and office of verbs, it 85 be obſer⸗ 
S | from the 1 dee INCLINATION, EXCENTRICITY, Sc. | ved, that the judgment we make of any thing, as when I fay 
Don's H. periode courſe round the ſun performed in 224 days the earth is round, neceſſarily includes three terms. See 


Th otion round her own axis, in 23 hours. | TERM. — The firſt, called the ſubjef?, is the thing we af- 
17 hours; n OLUTION. | firm of, e. gr, earth. See SUBJECT.— Thie ſecond, called 
ike See PERIOD» {ce from the earth, according to Caſſini, is | the attribute, is the thing affirmed, e. gr. round. See Ar- 
$ for 7 _ B47-midiameters of the earth; and her _— of * bd hd ie fe = third, ing are thoſe two terms to- 
en. 3 3 llax is 3 minutes. e PA- ther, and expreſſes the action of the mind, affirming the 
5 3% 22 anck.— Her para ; attribute of the ſubject. 1 , 
a. * rs Toy hrough a teleſcope, is rarely ſeen to his laſt is what we properly call the verb; and which ſome 
ud WE Venus, an 38288 = phaſes J like thoſe of the | of our later ela, 5 the port royaliſts, 
vin RE une "help now gibbous, now horned, &c. and her illu- chuſe to call by a more ſignificant word, affirmation.— The 
em = er wn — nſtantly turned towards the ſun, 1. e. it looks reaſon is, that its principal uſe is to ſignify affirmation 3 that 
E mine af the eaſt, when phoſphorus, and towards the weſt, | is, to ſhew the diſcourſe, wherein that word is uſed, is 
„. e e. 55 1 7 See PHASES. | the diſcourſe of a man who does not only conceive things, 
fans 1 De la af in 1700, through a teleſcope of 16 feet, diſco- | but judges and affirms ſomewhat of them. 
J. A vated ee e in Venus; which he found to be larger than | By this circumſtance, a verb is diſtinguiſhed from nouns 
3 thoſe in the moon. See Moox. which alſo ſignify an affirmation, as r mans affirmatio 3 
; A And Caſſini, and Campani, in the years 1665, and 1666, thoſe only ſignify an affirmation, as that, by a reflection of 
hat WM diſcovered ſpots in her face: from the appearances of which, | of the mind, is rendered an object of thought: ſo that they 
hat he aſcertained her motion round her axis. See SPoTs, Ma- do not ſhew, that the perſon who uſes them affirms, but only 
I orig ee" Ne N that he conceives an affirmation, See AFFIRMATION, 
in r ſhe is ſeen in the diſk of the ſun, in form of a Though the principal uſe of verbs be to ſignify affirmation 
ler dark, round ſpot. - See TRANSIT. they alſo ſerve to expreſs the other motions of the ſoul: as 
of In 1672 and 1686, Caſſini, with a teleſcope of 54 feet, | to deſire, pray, command, Oc. but this they only do, by 
Xe thought = ſaw a ſatellite moving round this planet, and di- changing the mood, or inflection, See Moon. 
ant from it about + of Venus's diameter. — It had the flame | Here, we only conſider the verb in its primary ſignification, 
8; phaſes as Venus, but without any well defined form; and its which is that it has in the indicative mood. On this foot- 
ed diameter ſcarce exceeded 4 of that of Venus. ing, the verb ſhould have no other vſe, but to mark the con- 
Dr. Gregory thinks it more than probable, that this was a nection which we make in the mind, between the two terms 
a fatellite; and ſuppoſes the reaſon why it is not uſually ſeen, | ofa propoſition; but the verb 27, to be, is the only one that 
3 to be the unfitneſs of its ſurface, to reflect the rays of the | has retained this ſimplicity : nor, in ſtrictneſs, has this re- 
i fan's light; as is the caſe of the ſpots in the moon: of which, | tained it, but in the third perſon, as ef, is. 
6 if che whole diſk of the moon were compoſed, he thinks, In effect, men being naturally inclined to ſhorten their ex- 


that planet could not be ſeen as far as to Venus, See Sa- preſſions, to the affirmation they have almoſt always added 
TELLITE. EINE | - _| ther ſignifications, in the ſame word: thus. e. gr. they add 
The phenomena of Venus, evidently ſhew the falſity of that of ſome attribute, ſo as that two words make a propo- 
the Ptolemaic ſyſtem: for that ſyſtem ſuppoſes, that Yenus's ſition; as in Petrus vidi, Peter lives: where vivit includes 
orb, or heaven, encloſes the earth ; paſſing between the ſun both the attribute and affirmation ; it being the ſame thing 
and Mercury, — And yet all our obſervations agree, that to ſay Peter lives, as that Peter is living, — And hence the 
Venus is ſometimes on this ſide the ſun, and ſometimes on | great variety of verbs in every language. 

that; nor did ever any body ſee the earth between Venus] For, had people been contented to give the verb its gene- 
and the ſun: which yet muſt frequently happen, if Venus] ral ſignification, without any additional attribute, each lan- 
revolved round the earth in a heaven below the ſun. See | guage would only have needed one verb, viz. the verb ſub- 


SYSTEM, EARTH, &c, ſtantive eff, is. 

| Venus, in chymiſtry, is uſed for the metal copper. See] Again, on ſome occaſions, they alſo ſuperadd the ſubject of 
U 3 | | the propoſition, as ſum homo, TI am a man: or vivo, I live: 
Its character is ; which, ſay the adepti, expreſſes it to be] and hence the diverſity of perſons in verbs. See PERSON, 
gold, only joined with ſome corroſive and arſenical menſtru- Again, we alſo add to the verb, a relation to the time, with 
um; Which removed, copper would be gold. See GoLlp. regard to which we affirm; ſo that one ſingle word, as 


Venus is univerſally allowed, by the chymiſts, Ec, to be one | cœnaſti, ſignifies that I attribute to the perſon I ſpeak the 
of the moſt powerful medicines in nature: of this, is faid to action of ſupping, not for the preſent time, but for the paſt : 
have been compoſed the famous Butler's tone, which cured | and hence the great diverſity of tenſes in moſt verbs, See 
moſt diſeaſes by only licking it,— Of this is compoſed that TENSE. 
noble remedy of Van Helmont, viz. the ſulphur of vitriol, | The diverſity of theſe ſignifications, or additions in the ſame 
or ens vitrioli, fixed by calcination, and cohobation.— Of] word, has perplexed and deceived many of our beſt authors, 
the ens vitrioli of Venus, is likewiſe compoſed Mr. Boyle's | in the nature of a verb; and led them to conſider it, not ac- 
arcanum, the colcothar vitrioli. See ViTRIOL. cording to what is eſſential to it, which is to affirm ; but ac- 
It is certain, copper is a moſt excellent emetic, and a noble | cording to ſome of its accidental relations. 
antidote againſt poiſons ; for it is no ſooner taken than it ex- Thus, Ariſtotle, taking up with the third of thoſe additional 
erts its force: whereas other vomitories lie a good while in ſignifications, defines verb to be vox ſignificans cum tempore; 
the ſtomach : but one ſingle grain of ruſt of Venus immedi- | a word ſignifying ſomething with time. | 
ately vomits.— Hence ſyrups, that have ſtood over night in | Others, as Buxtorf, adding the ſecond relation, define it, 
copper veſſels, create a vomiting. See EMETIC, VomiT-| wvox flexilis cum tempore & perſona z a word admitting of di- 
ING, Oc. vers inflections, in reſpect of time and perſon. 
It is alſo an excellent medicine in chronical caſes : hence a Others, taking up with the firſt of the additional ſignifica- 
famous phyſician is recorded to have cured Charles V. of a | tions, which is that of the attribute, and conſidering that the 
droply by the uſe of copper. | attributes men ordinarily add to the affirmation, were actions 
Venus is diſſoluble by all the ſalts known, both acid, alka- and paſſions ; have ſuppoſed the eſſence of a verb to conſiſt in 
line, and nitrous ; nay, even by water and air, conſidered as ſignifying actions, or paſſions. | 
they contain falt, See Diss0LUTION, SALT, Cc. Laſtly, Scaliger imagined he had made a great diſcovery 
t is from this common reception of all menſtruums, that in his book of the Principles of the Latin tongue, in 

Copper is called Venus, q. d. meretrix publica, a common ſaying, that the diſtinction of things into permanentes, and 
proſtitute: though others take the denomination to have been | fluentes, into what remain, and what paſs away, is the pro- 
occaſioned by its running of a ſea-green colour, when diſſol- | per ſource of the diſtintion between nouns, and verbs; 
ved by acids. £ | the firſt being to ſignify what remains, and the ſecond what 

Cry/tals of VEN us. See the article Cx VS TAI. | paſſes. 

Mount of VE Ns, Mons VENERIS, among anatomiſts, is a But from what we have ſaid, it is eaſy to perceive, that 
little hairy protuberance, in the middle of the pubes of wo- | theſe definitions are all falſe; and that the only true definition 
men; occaſioned by the more than ordinary collection of fat is, vox ſegnificans affirmationem : This definition includes all 


under the {Kin in that place. See PuBEs. that is eſſential to the verb; but if one would likewiſe in- 
Among chiromancers, the mount of Venus is a little eminence | clude its principal accidents, one might define it, vox ſgni- 
vi the palm of the hand, at the root of one of the fingers. ficans affirmationem, cum deſienatione perſona, numeri, & 
ERA Pilla, See the article Bi L LA. 5 temporis; a word which ſignifies an affirmation, with a de- 


VERB in grammar, a word ſerving to expreſs what we af- | fignation of perſon, number, and tenſe : which is what pro- 
rm of any ſubject, or attribute to 1t— as the words, 7s, un-] perly agrees to the verb ſubſtantive ef. | 

derflands| hears, believes, &c. Sce Wok p. | For as to other verbs, conſidering as becoming different by 
The verb is thus called of the Latin verbum, word, by way | the union of certain attributes, one may define them thus; 
8 ENUNENCE 3 as being the principal word of a ſentence. See | vor fignificans affirmationem alicujus attributi, cum defigna- 
OENTENCE 8 tione perſonæ, numeri, & temporis; a word which expreſſes 

1 eee definition given by grammarians, is, that averb | the affirmation ot ſome attribute, with a deſignation of per- 

175 1 ich betokens being, doing, or ſuffering. ſon, number and time. 
oT. II. Ne. 159. | 13 F a 


VER 


Verbs are variouſly divided; with reſpect to the ſubject, they | 


are divided into ative, paſſive, neuter, &c. with reſpect to 
their inſlections, into regular, and irregular ; perſonal, and 
imperſonal z auxiliary, ſubſtantive, &c. | 
VtrsB Afive, is a verb which expreſſes an action that falls on 
another ſubject, or object. See ACTIVE, , 
Such are, 1 love, I work, &c. which ſignify the action of 
loving, working, &c,— Of theſe grammarians make three 
kinds; the one called tran/itive, where the action paſſes on a 
ſubject different from the agent; reflected, where the action 
returns upon the agent; reciprocal, where the action re- 
turns mutually upon the two agents that produc'd it. 
Vers Paſſive, is that which expreſſes a paſſion ; or which re- 
ceives the action of ſome agent; and which is conjugated in 
the modern tongues, with the auxiliary verb, Jam, je ſuis, 
Je ſono, &c. See AUXILIARY. 
Some do not allow of any verb paſſive in the modern lan- 
guages: the reaſon is, what we call paſſive, is nothing but the 
particle of the verb, joined with the auxiliary verb, to be; 
whereas the verbs paſſive of the Latin, &c, have their par- 


ticular terminations. 


Vers Newter, is that which ſignifies an action that has no | 


particular object whereon to fall; but which, of itſelf, takes 
up the whole idea of the action — as, I ſleep, thou yawneſt, 
he ſnares, we walk, you run, they tand. See NEUTER, 
The Latins call them neuters, by reaſon they are neither 
active nor paſſive; though they have the force and ſignifica- 
tion of both: as, 1 languiſh, ſignifies as much as I am lan- 
guiſhing ; I obey, as much as J exerciſe obedience, &c. only that 
they have no regimen to particularize this ſignification. 

Of theſe verbs, there are ſome which form their tenſes by the 
auxiliary verb, to have; as, I have ſlept, you have run.— 
Theſe, grammarians call neuters active. 

Others there are, which form their compound parts by the 
auxiliary, t be; as, tocome, toarrive, &c. for we ſay, Iam 
come, not I have come, &c.— "Theſe are called neuters paſſtve. 

VERB Subſtantive, is that which expreſſes the being, or ſub- 
ſtance which the mind forms to itſelf, or ſuppoſes in the ob- 
Jett; whether it be there, or not as, I am, thou art. See 
SUBSTANTIVE. 

Auxiliary, or Helping VERBs, are thoſe which ſerve in con- 
jugating active and paſſive verbs: ſuch are, I am, I have, 
&c. Sce AUXILIARY. 

The abbot de Dangeau diſtinguiſhes all verbs into two general 
kinds; auxiliary verbs, and verbs which make uſe of auxiliaries. 
This diſtinction ſome may tax as not very juſt; in regard, 
auxiliary verbs, ſometimes make uſe of auxiliaries themſelves ; 
but this does not deſtroy the diviſion ; it only ſhews, that 
the auxiliary verb has two formalities, or two different qua- 
lities to be conſidered under; in virtue whereof, it conſti- 
tutes, as it were, two forts of verbs. | 
The verbs which make uſe of auxiliaries, he divides into 
active, neuter, and pronominal,— Verbs neuter, he farther 
diſtinguiſhes into neuters active, and neuters paſſiuve. Prono- 
mals hediſtinguiſhes into identic, reciprocal, neutrized, and paſ- 
fived— But ſeveral of theſe are peculiar tothe French language. 


* 


Verbs, in the Engliſh, and moſt modern tongues, do not 


change their endings, as in Latin, to denote the ſeveral times, 
modes, Cc. of their being, doing, or ſuffering; but in lieu 
thereof, make uſe of auxiliaries: as have, am, be, do, will, 
ſhall, may, can, &c. 

Regular VERBs, are thoſe which are conjugated after ſome one 
manner, rule, or analogy, See CONJUGATION. 

Irregular, or Anomalous VERBs, are thoſe which have ſome- 
thing ſingular in the terminations, or formations of their 
tenſes. See ANOMA LOUS. 
The irregularities in our Engliſh verbs, lie wholly in the for- 

mation of the preter tenſe, and paſſive participle.— The firſt, 
and moſt general irregularity, took its riſe from the quickneſs 

of our pronunciation, by changing the conſonant d into t; 

the vowel e, in the regular ending ed, being cut off, that the 

Pronunciation might be more ready: thus, for dwelled, keep- 
ed, ſended, we ſay, dwelt, kept, ſent. | 

VERBS imperſonal, are thoſe which have only the third perſon 
as, it behoves, &c. See IM PERSONAL. | 
There are alſo redublicative verbs; as, reſeund, recall, &c, 
Frequentative verbs, &c. | 

VERBALZ#, ſomething that belongs to verbs, or even to 
words ſpoke with the mouth. See ORAL. 


*The word is formed from the Latin, verbero, I ſmite. 


Verbal nouns, are thoſe formed from verbs. See Noun.— | 


A verbal contract, is that made merely by word of mouth; in 

oppoſition to that made in writing. See ConTRACT, &&c. 
VERBAL Accident. See the article ACC1DENT. 
VERBERATION, /miting, in phyſics, a term uſed to 


expreſs the cauſe of ſound, which ariſes from a verberation of 


the air, when ſtruck, in divers manners, by the ſeveral parts of 
the ſonorous body firſt put intoa vibratory motion. See SouND. 
VERDEGREASE®, orVErDeGRIs, a kind of ruſt of 


copper, of great uſe among painters for a green colour. See 
GREEN, and COLOUR, | 


| 


The word is formed from the Latin, viride er;; ; It; 
called 2rugo. Others calls it the fower, and other; 1 ally 
triolic ſalt of copper; though, in reality, it be the e vi. 
ſubſtance of the metal. See VIT RIO. Proper 


Verdegreaſe is prepared from copper plates, and rape or buſt 
of grapes well ſaturated with wine, put up in earthern f 


and ranged ſtratum ſuper ſtratum; that is, firſt rape * 
copper; and ſo alternately. 38 
When the pots are filled, they are ſet in a cellar; w 
after ſome time, they are taken out, to gather the verd: reaſ, 
which is a green ruſt covering the plants all over. See flog” 
and COPPER. | 5 
Some talk of verdegreaſe made with vinegar, and other cor. 
roſive ſalts; but it is a miſtake; the wine being nothin 
too good for the purpoſe. 5 
Accordingly, the greateſt part of the verdegreaſe conſumed 
in Europe, is made in Languedoc, of the wines of that cour. 
try; and is exported in cakes of about 25 pounds weight each 
There is but little quite pure: to be good, it muſt be very 
dry, of a deep green, and pretty clear of white ſpots, 
The apothecaries uſe to diflolve verdegreaſe in diſtilled yi 
and then filtrate and evaporate it in the cellar ; upon which i 
ſhoots into cryſtals. — Theſe cryſtals are uſed among chirur- 
geons, &:, to cleanſe old ulcers, eat off fungous fleſh, &,. 
VERDERER*®, or VERDERoOR, a judical officer of the 
| king's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs is to look to the vert, and fe it 
well maintained. See VERT. 
The word is formed from the Latin viridarius, which Ul. 
pian uſes in the like ſignification. 
He is ſworn to keep the aſſizes of the foreſt ; as allo to view, 
receive, and to enroll the attachments and preſentments of all 
manner of treſpaſſes, relating to vert and veniſon therein. 
See FOREST. 
VERDET ER. See the article VERDITER. 5 
VERDICT, is the anſwer of the jury given to the court, 
concerning the matter of fact, in any cauſe, civil or criminal, 
committed by the court to their trial and examination, Ses 
Jury, and T TiAL. 
It is called verdi#, for were dictum, q. d. diftum wrritati;, 
the dictate of truth. 
| A verdi# is either general, or ſpecial. 

General VERDICT, is that which is brought into the court in 
like general terms as the general iſſue: as in action of diſſeiſn, 
the defendant pleads, no wrong, no diffeiſin, Then the 
iſſue is general, whether the fact be wrong, or not: which 

being committed to the jury, they, upon conſideration of the 
evidence, come in and fay, either for the plaintiff, That it i; 
a wrong diſſeiſin; or for the defendant, That it is no wrong, 
no diſſeiſin. See ISSUE. | 

Special VERDICT, is, when they ſay at large, that ſuch and 
ſuch a thing they found to be done by the defendant, or te- 
nant ; declaring the courſe of the fact, as in their opinion it 
is proved; and as to the law, upon the fact, proving thejudg- 
ment of the court. | | 
This ſpectal. verdict, if it contain any ample declaration of 
the cauſe from the beginning to the end, is called a ver- 
dict at large. | 

Attainder by VERDICT. See the article Ar TAIN DER. 


hence, 


2 
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ſometimes uſed by the painters, c. for a blue, but more uſu- 
ally mixed with yellow for a green colour. See GREEN, Kc. 
Verditer, according to Savary, ought to be made of the lapis 
armenus; or, at leaſt, of an earthy ſubſtance much like it, 
brought from the mountains of Hungary, &c. only prepared 
by powdering it, and cleanſing it by lotion. See ARME- 
NIAN Stone. 
But this ſtone and earth are very rare; and the verditer uſed 
is not a native, but a factitious ſubſtance : the proper way ol 
preparing it, we are told, is by caſting wine or water upon 
new copper, juft as it comes red hot out of the furnace, and 
catching the ſteams which riſe from it upon copper- plates.— 
Others ſay, it is prepared by diſſolving copper plates in wine, 
much after the manner of verdegreaſe. | 
The method in practice, among us, is faid to be as follows :— 
Into an hundred pounds weight of whiting, the refiners pour 
their copper water, and ſtir them together every day for ſome 
hours, till the water grows pale: then they pour that aa), 
and ſet it by for farther uſe; and pour no more of the green 
water, and ſo till the verditer be made: which being taken 
out, is laid on large pieces of chalk in the ſun, till it be di 
for the market. Harri. : 
The water mentioned to be poured off from the verdil?» 
(which remains at the bottom of the tub) is put into a copP® 
and boiled till it come to the thickneſs of water-gruel : now, 
conſiſting principally of ſalt-petre reduced, moſt of the ſpirit 
of vitriol being gone with the copper into the verditer; . 
a diſh full of its being put into the other materials © 
aqua fortis, is re-diſtilled, and makes what they call a dl 
water, which is near twice as good as that made without 1 
VERDOY, in heraldry, is applied to a bordure of a coat 


arms; charged with any kinds or parts of flowers, fruits, 
ſceds, plants, &c, | VERDURE, 


VERDITER, VERDETER, a kind of mineral ſubſtance 
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| * the quality of greenneſs. See GREEN, 
1 N is 3 formed of werd, green. | 
VERGE, Vino, 2 rod, ſwitch, or yard; particularly a 
ick or wand, which perſons are admitted tenants by holding 
* hands, ſwearing fealty to the lord of the manor. 


A. and INVESTITURE. 

= ts — they are all called tenants by the verge; See 
T. . - s 
N Vinos, among floriſts, is a edge, or circum- 

ference of a leaf. See LEAF, and DEN TED. Py 
VEeRGE is alſo uſed for the compaſs or extent 0 ing's 
rt; within which is bounded the juriſdiction of the lord 
Reward of the king's houſhold. See CourT, STEWARD, 


HOLD, Cc. Db 
222 called, from the verge or ſtaff which the marſhal 
bears, — It was — nc alſo denominated pax regis, or the 

ing” 0 EAC E. ; ; 
The lord floward, by virtue of his office, without any com- 
' miſſion, judges of all tranſgreſſions, as treaſons, murders, fe- 
lonies, bloodſhed, &c. committed in the court, or within 
the verge thereof; which extends, every way, the ſpace of 
twelves miles from the m tunnel of the court; only Lon- 
mpted. 

ann or tribunal, in manner of a king's- 
bench ; which takes cognizance of all crimes, and miſde- 
meanors committed within the verge, or juriſdiction of the 

ing's court. : 
re held in the compting-houſe, by the lord ſteward, as judge 
thereof, aſſiſted by other officers of the houſhold ; as, the 
treaſurer, any 1 of clerks of the green-cloth, &c. 
EN-Clot , 

Ven. TY Land, Virga Terre. See the article Y ARD-Land. 

VERGERS, VIRGATORES ſervientes, are officers who car- 
ry white wands before the juſtices of either bench; called 

alſo, porters of the verge. See PORTE R. 3 | 

VERGERS of cathedral or collegiate churches, are inferior offi- 

cers, who go before the biſhop, dean, &c, with a verge, or 

rod tipped with ſilver. ; 
VERGILIX, a conſtellation, whoſe appearance denotes the 

approach of the ſpring. See SPRING. 

According to the poets, they were the daughters of Atlas; 


and by the Greeks were called pleiades : but the Romans | 


named them vergilæ. See PLEIADES. 


VERIFICATION, the act of proving, or making a thing | 


appear true. See CONFIRMATION, Cc. 

In the French law, verifying is uſed for the recording of the 
king's edits, and decrees by the parliament. 
VERIFICATIONE Relicta. See the article Rx LI CTA. 

VERISIMILI See the article RULE de veriſimili notitia. 
VERISIMILITU DE. See the article POBABIIIT T. 
VERJUICE, a juice or liquor drawn from ſour grapes, or 
apples, unfit for wine, or cider ; or from ſweet ones, while 
et acid, and unripe. See CIDER, 
ts chief uſe is in ſauces, ragouts, &c. though it is alſo an 
ingredient in ſome medicinal compoſitions ; and- is uſed by 
the wax-chandlers to purify their wax. 
It has its name from a large ſort of grape, called verjus, 
or bourdelas ; which is faid never to grow perfectly ripe ; 
or rather, which in its utmoſt maturity is too auſtere and 
ſour to be uſed in wine: whence it is commonly turned into 
verjuice 3 tho? in France all unripe grapes are denominated 
verjus, There is alſo a tolerable werjuice made of crabs, 
gathered, laid in a heap to ſweat, the ſtalks, Sc. ſeparated ; 
then ſtamped, or ground, and the crab-maſh put in a hair 
bag; the juice ſqueezed in a preſs, barelled up cloſe, and ſet 
in a warm place to work for ten or twelve days. | 
VERMES, in medicine. See the article Worms. 
VERMICELLI®, or VERNICHEZII v, a kind of meſs, 
prepared of flower, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, ſugar, and ſaffron ; 
and reduced into little long pieces, or threads, like worms, 
by forcing it with a piſton through a number of little holes 
in the end of a pipe made for the purpoſe. | . 


* The word, in the original Italian, ſignifies little worms : they 
alſo call it tagliarini, and millefanti. 


— — 


It was firſt brought from Italy, where it is in great vogue. | 


In effect, it is the great regale of the Italians.— Other na- 


tions are not eaſily brought into the taſte of it.— It is chiefly | 


uſed in ſoups and pottages, to warm, . provoke venery, &c. 
VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any thing that bears 
a relation, or reſemblance to worms, vermiculi. See WORM. 
Anatomiſts particularly apply it to the motion of the inteſtines, 
and certain muſcles of the body. See INTESTINE, e. 


performed by the contraction of the fibres thereof, from above 
downward; as the antiperiſtalic motion is by their contrac- 
* from below upwards. See PERISTALTIC. 
= contraction happening in the periſtaltic, which others 

the vermicular motion, as reſembling the motion of 


worms, does not affect all the parts of the inteſtines at once; 


but one part after another. 
Vs 


| 


— — 
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VER 


latum, in ſculpture, a ſort of ornament, conſiſting of frets, 
or knots, in Moſaic pavements, winding, and preſenting, 
in ſome ſort, the tracks made by worms *. See Mos AC. 

Quam lepide lexeis compoſite, ut tefſerule omnes 

Arte pavimento, atque emblemate vermiculato. 
Cic. de Orat. lib, III. 

VERMICULARES (in anatomy) Muſculi, Tabuli. 
VER M IFORMIS, in anatomy, a term applied to various 
parts in the human body ; bearing ſome reſemblance to worms, 
— Such are the 
Proceſſus, or Apophyſes VerMIFORMEs, two extremities of 

the cerebellum, fituate near the fourth ventricle of the brain. 
See CEREBELLUM, and EPIPHYSEs. | 
VERMIFORMEs Muſculi, are the four muſcles in each hand 
and foot, which bring the fingers and toes towards the thumbs 


VERMIFUGUS, the fame with anthelmintic. See Ax 
THELMINTIC, and WoRm-Powder. 


VERMILION, a bright, beautiful red colour; in great 


eſteem among the antients, under the denomination of in. 
See RED, CoLour, Minium, Oc. 

There are two kinds of vermilion ; the one natural, the other 
factitious. | 

The natural is found in ſome ſilver mines, in form of a ruddy 
ſand ; which they prepare, and purify by ſeveral lotions, and 
coctions. | | 

VERMILION is made of artificial cinnabar, ground up with 
white wine, and afterwards with the whites of eggs: in this 
ſtate it is made into cakes, and left to dry. To fit it for uſe, 
they grind it up a ſecond time with water and whites of eggs, 
— To purify and heighten its colour, ſome grind it up with 
urine, or ſpirits of wine, to which a little ſaffron is added. — 
See CINNABAR. 

Some alſo pretend to make vermilion of lead, burnt and 
waſhed ; or of ceruſſe, rubified by fire. — But theſe are not 
properly denominated vermilion, but red lead. See LR AD. 

It is this laſt, however, that ſeems to be the artificial mini- 
um of the antients; and accordingly, apothecaries, and pain- 
ters {till give it the name, to enhance the price. See Minium. 
The antient Greek and Latin authors, have given divers fa- 


have adopted their dreams: Theophraſtus attributes the firſt in- 
vention of making it to Callias the Athenian; who hit upon it, 
in endeavouring to draw gold, by fire, out of a red ſand, found 
in the ſilver mines, in the year of Rome 249.— But Vitruvius 
ſays, it was diſcovered in the Cilbian fields; where it was 
drawn from a red ſtone, called by the Greeks anthrax. 
We have two kinds of vermilion from Holland; the one of a 
deep red, the other pale: but it is the ſame matter at bottom; 
the difference of colour only proceeding from the cinnabar's 
being more or leſs ground: when fine ground, the vermilion 
is pale; and this is preferred to the coarſer, and redder. 
It is of conſiderable uſe among the painters in oil, and minia- 
ture ; and likewiſe among the ladies, as a fucus, or paint, to 
heighten the complexion of ſuch as are too pale. Sce 
PainTING, MiNIATURE, Oc. 
VERMILION is ſometimes alſo, though improperly, uſed for what 
we otherwiſe call kermes, or ſcarlet grain. See KeERMEs, Cc. 
VERMINATION, VERNMIN AT 10, the act of breeding 
worms, and other vermine; particularly bots in cattle, Sc. 
VERMINATION is ſometimes alſo uſed, among phyſicians, for 
a ſort of tormina ventris, or wringing of the guts; wherein 
the patient is affected, as if worms were gnawing his inteſ- 
tines. See GRIPEs, and ToRMINA. | 
VERMINE, VxRMiINA, a collective name, including all 
kinds of little animals, or inſets, which are hurtful or 
troubleſome to men, beaſts, fruits, &c. as worms, lice, fleas, 
bugs, caterpillars, ants, flies, &c. See INS ECT, Worm, 
BLiGHrT, Cc. | 
VERMIVOROUS Animals, are ſuch as feed upon worms. 
See ANIMAL. WOE. 


to ſome one country. See Loc AL, &c. 

Whence, diſeaſes which reign moſt in any particular nation, 
province, or diſtrict, are ſometimes called vernacular diſeafes : 

more frequently endemic diſeaſes. See ENDEMIC andD1sE ASE. 

Such are the plica polonica, ſcorbutus, tarantiſm, &c. Sec 
PI ICA, ScoRBUTUs, TARANTISM, Cc. | 
VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring ſeaſon. See 
SPRING,— Hence, vernal leaves, are thoſe leaves of plants 
which come up in the ſpring, &c. See LEAF. | 


T | VERNAL Signs, are thoſe which the ſun is in, during the ſpring 
he vermicular, or periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, is | 


ſeaſon, viz. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. See S1GN. 
VeRNAL Equinex, is that which happens when the ſun is aſcend- 
ding from the equator towards the north pole. SeeEQuino x. 
VERNISH. See the article VARNISH. | 
VERONICA, a term abbreviated from wverionica of vera 
icon, q. d. true image; and applied to portraits, or repreſen- 
tations of the face of our Saviour on handkerchiefs. 
Veranica's are imitations of that celebrated original one, pre- 
ſerved with great veneration at St. Peter's in Rome; and 


RN AR, or VERMICULATED Mort, Opus vermicu- 


| imagined 


and great toes; called alſo lumbricales. Sce Lum RICALES. 


bulous accounts of their minium; and ſeveral of the moderns 


VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing that is peculiar 


— 
— — 


imagined, by ſome, to be the handkerchief laid over our Sa- 
viour's face in the ſepulchre. 7 
The firſt mention we find of this famous relick, is in a cere- 
monial, compiled in 1243, dedicated to pope Celeſtin, by 
Benedict a canon of S. Peter's: but there is no mention made 
of the time when it was brought to Rome. — A feaſt is kept 
in honour thereof in moſt churches, on the Tueſday in quin- 
uageſima week. 
Ie is to be obſerved, that the name veronica, is only given to 
ſuch handkerchiefs as repreſent no more of our Saviour than 
his face: for ſuch as repreſent his whole body, as that of 
Benſangon, which ſhews his fore part at length; and that of 
Turin, which repreſents both his fore and hind part, as ha- 
ving covered him all over, were never called by this name. 
The painters ſometimes repreſent the veronica as held up by an 
angel, but moſt commonly by a woman; which woman, the 
common people imagine to be a ſaint, called Saint Veronica. 
On this principle, ſome people, towards the cloſe of the 
ninth century, began to fancy there might have been a wo- 
man of that name in Jeruſalem, who had preſented her 
handkerchief to our Saviour, as he went to Calvary, to wipe 
his face withal, beſmeared, as it was, with ſweat and blood; 
and that the picture of his face had been miraculouſly im- 
preſſed thereon. | 
This was no ſooner imagined by ſome, than it was believed 
by others: and accordingly, we find by the travels of Ber- 
nard de Bredemback, dean of Mentz, to the Holy Land, in 
1483, printed in 1502, that it was not long ere her very 
houſe was found out.— From that time the fiction gained 
ground, and became a current legend. 
It was at length added, that this ſame woman, S. Veronica, 
was the woman troubled with the flux of blood in the goſ- 
pel: and accordingly, ſhe was ſoon joined with S. Fiacrius, 
and invoked together with him againſt the hæmorrhoids.— 


And hence the eſtabliſhment of feaſts, in honour of S. Vero- 


nica, in the churches dedicated to S. Fiacrius. 
In ſome of theſe churches, particularly at S. Giles's in Va- 
lenciennes, this faint is commonly called S. Venice, by abbre- 
viation from the genitive, Veronicæ : and the women have a 
cuſtom at certain times of the year, to hang linen ſwathes, 
wherewith they had girt themſelves for nine days, near her 
ſtatue. — And it is thence, or rather, for our Saviour's 
picture expreſſed on the linen handkerchief, that the milliners 
have taken 8. Veronica, or, as they call her, S. Veniſſe, or 
S. Venecia, or Veniſa, for their tutelary ſaint. 

VERRUCA, in medicine. See the article WART. 
Hence, verrucous is applied to any excreſcencies which have a 
reſemblance to warts. — There are alſo verrucous ulcers, c. 

VE RR, in heraldry, See the article VAIR v. 

VERSA. See the article Vice Verſa. 

VERSE, VERs0os, in poetry, a line or part of a diſcourſe, 
conſiſting of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllables, 


which run with an agreeable cadence ; the like being allo rei- | 


terated in the courſe of the piece. See POETRY. 


This repetition, according to F. Boſſu, is neceſſary to di- 


ſtinguiſh the notion of verſe from that of proſe: for in proſe, 
as well as verſe, each period and member are parts of diſ- 
courſe, conſiſting of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables; only proſe is continually diverſifying its meaſures, 
and cadences; and verſe repeats them. See PROs E. 

This repetition of the poets, appears even in the manner of 
writing; for one verſe being finiſhed, they return to the be- 
ginning of another line to write the verſe following: and it 
is to this return, that verſe owes its name; verſus coming 
from vertere, to turn, or return. g 
Accordingly, we find the ſame word uſed, to ſignify any 
thing that is placed in a certain, regular order: Cicero uſes 
verſus for a line in proſe; Virgil for a row of trees, and even 
of oars in a galley. But as the regularity of verſe carries 
with it more charms, and requires a greater degree of exactneſs, 
the word has, in time, become appropriated to poetry. 

To make ver/e, it is not enough that the meaſures and quan- 
tities of ſyallables be obſerved, and fix juſt feet put, one after 
another, in the ſame line: there are further required certain 
agreeable cadences, particular tenſes, moods, regimens, and 
even ſome words unknown in proſe. | 
But what is chiefly required, is an elevated, bold, figura- 
tive manner of diction : this manner, is a thing fo peculiar 


to this kind of writing, that without it, the moſt exact ar- 


rangement of longs and ſhorts, does not conſtitute verſe, ſo 


much as a ſort of meaſured proſe. See VERSIFICATION, | 


The Greek and Latin verſes, conſiſt of a certain number of 


feet, Kat Jock in a certain order, See Foo r. Same have at- 
to make French and Engliſh verſes on the ſame | 


tempte 


foundation ; but without ſucceſs, See QUANTITY, - and 
HEXAMETER, | 

Voſſius is very ſevere on the modern verſe, and makes it al- 
together unfit for muſic : Our verſes, ſays he, run all as it were 
on one foot; without diſtinction of members, or parts, and 
without regard to the natural quantities of ſyllables. — We 
have no rhythmus at all; and we mind nothing, but to have 


a certain number of ſyllables in a verſe, of whatever nature, | 
- 


and in whatever order. Sce RHyYTHMUS, 


VER 


Mr. Malcolm vindicates our verſe from this ; , 
It is true we do not follow the xe compoſition af 8. 
antients; yet we have ſuch a mixture of ſtrong and ſoft lo a 
and ſhort ſyllables, as makes our verſes flow, ſmooth . 
rumbling, flow or rapid, agreeable to the ſubject.— lnſtan. 
ces of all which we have in the following lines: g 
“ Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows: 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar 
The line too labours, and the words move flow, 
Flies o'er the unbended ears, and ſkims along the main 
By making a ſmall change, or tranſpoſition of a word or fil. 
lable, in any of theſe verſes, any body who has an ear wil 
find, that we make a great matter, of the nature and Order 
of the ſyllables. See NUMBERS. 
Voſſius adds, that the antient odes were ſung, as to the rhyth. 
mus, in the ſame manner as we ſcant them: every pes beine 
a diſtinct bar, or meaſure, ſeparated by a diſtinct pauſe: though, 
in reading, that diſtinction was not accurately obſeryed, * * 
Laſtly, he obſerves, that their odes had a regular return gf 
the fame kind of verſe; and the ſame quantity of ſyllable 
in the ſame place of every verſe : whereas, in the modem 
odes, to follow the natural quantity of our ſyllables, every 
ſtanza would be a diſtin ſong. See Ops; 
It is next to impoſſible to write proſe without, ſometi 
intermixing verſe with it; fo that Vaugelas's rule, which en. 
Joins us to avoid them, is next to impracticable.— This may 
be further ſaid, that for ſhort verſes, they are ſo little per- 
ceived, that it is ſcarce worth while to ſtrain one's ſelf to avoid 
them; and as to long ver/es, they are chiefly to be avoided in 
the ends of periods; for, in the middle, they are ſcare felt, 
In the general, rules of this kind muſt be conſidered, a prin- 
cipally regarding numerous verſes, and ſuch as are readily di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their cadence : thus, in Latin, it is ſcarce yoſ- 
ſible to avoid iambic verſes; but hexameters muſt, by all 
means, be avoided, their cadence being more ſenſible and 
more ſtudied, See RHYME, Cc. | 
VERSEs are of various kinds; ſome denominated from the 
number of feet whereof they are compoſed ; as, the nunsne- 
ter, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, htxanter, 
* hendecaſyllabum, &c. Some from the kinds of feet uſed in 
them; as the pyrrhichian, proceleuſmatic, iambic, trochaic, 
dactylic, anapæſtic, ſpondaic or moloſſean, chor-iambic, 
iambi-dactylic, or dactylotrochaic.— Sometimes from the 
names of the inventers, or the authors who have uſed them 


nactic, pherecratian, glyconian, alcmanian, aſclepiadean, 
alcaic, ſteſichorian, phaliſcan, ariſtophanian, callimachian, 
galliambic, phalæcian, and ſapphic.— Sometimes from the 
ſubject, or the circumſtances of the compoſition z as, the 
heroic, elegiac, adonic, &c. See HE XAMETER, PENTA- 
METER, IAMBIC, &c, 
In reckoning the feet of iambics, trochaics, and anapz- 
ſtics, each meter is a dipody, or comprehends two feet— 
In other verſes a meter 1s but a gk foot. Hence it is, 
that the jambic trimeter is alſo called ſenariun, 
compoſed of ſix feet. Serv. Centim. p. 1817. 6 
The moderns have invented heroic, or alexandrine verſes, which 
conſiſt of twelve or thirteen ſyllables. See ALEXANDRINE. 
The antients, likewiſe, invented various kinds of poetical 
deviſts in verſe ; as centos, echo, and monorhymes. Ser 
CENTo, Echo, Sc. | | 23 
Equivecal VERS Es, thoſe where the ſame words, contained in 
two lines, carry a different ſenſe. See Equivocal, &. 
Reciprocal VERSES, thoſe which tead the fatne backwards as 
forwards. See RETROGRADE. | 


Concordant VERSES, J ConcoRDANT. 
Dattylic VERSES. DACcTYLIC, 
Elegiac VERSES. ELEGIAC. 
aa VERS ES. FESCENNIN E. 
roic VERSE. See } HERoic. 
Metrical VERSES. METRICAL. 
Rhopalic VERSES. RroPALIC. 
Serpentine VERSES, | SERPENTINE. 


Technical VERSES. | L TECHNICAL. 

VERSE, is alſo uſed for a part of a chapter, ſection, or para- 
graph ſubdivided into ſeveral little articles. See CHAPTER. 
The whole Bible is divided into chapters; and the chapters 
ſubdivided into verſes. See BIBLE. ful 
The diviſion of verſes in the New Teſtament, Vas 
made by Robert Stephens: and ſo negligently was it be 
that his ſon, Henry Stephens, aſſures us, he worked at it 2 
travelled from Paris to L Ir 
fault with that diviſion; and yet it is every where _ 
M. Simon obſerves, that the Greeks and Latins meant 1! 
verſe, a line, containing a certain number of words Fr 
adds, that the authors of thoſe days, to prevent an) LT 
being added or taken away from their works, uſed to M 
at the end, the number of werſes they contained; 3 85 
books themſelves were wrote all running, without any 
ſions, points, or the like. of a 

VERSED fine of an Arch, a ſegment of the _— * 
circle, lying between the foot of a right fine, and 


with moſt ſucceſs: as, the anacreontic, archilochian, hippo- 


ions. — Many learned men find great 


extremity of "” arch. See AR CH, and Coane nt Thu | 


— 
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Thus, DE, ( Tab. Trigonometry, Hg. 1.) is the verſed ſine of 


the arch AE. See SINE. 
VERSI 


verſe; alſo the tune and cadence of verſe. See VERSE. 


2 rly applied to what the poet does more 
4 3 . Wa by invention, and the genius 


or furor poeticus. 


The matter of ver/ification, is long and ſhort ſyllables, and 


; its form, the arangement of 
feet compoſed 0: 3 and harmonious bel but 
this is no more than a mere tranſlator may pretend to, and 
which the Catilinarian war, put in verſe, might merit. See 
MEASURE, QUANTITY), CABENST: RHYTHM, &c. 
Tt is with reaſon, therefore, that theſe ſimple matters are 


diſtinguiſhed from the grand poetry, and called by ihb name 


them, in correct, 


See POETRY. 


verification. 


A. there is much the ſame difference between gram- 
1 rhetoric, as between the art of making verſes, and 


that of inventing poems. 


VERSION, a tranſlation of ſome book, or writing, out of 


ne | e into another. See I RANSLATION, 
V ER 50. See the article FoL10 Verſo. 


VERT, in heraldry, the term for a green colour, See Green, | 


and COLOUR. 


in the blazon of the coats of all under the 
33 nobles ; but in coats of nobles it is called emerald ; 


4 in thoſe of kings, Venus. : 5 
1 part it is expreſſed by diagonals, or lines drawn 


athwart, from right to left, from the dexter chief corner, 


*niſter baſe. See Tab. Herald. fig. 48. 
In 2 of vert, the French heralds uſe ſinople, or ſy nople. 
PLE, | 

View * Green Hue, in foreſt law, any thing that grows, 
and bears a green leaf within the foreſt, that may cover 
deer. See FoResT, GAME, Sc. | 
This is divided into over-vert, and neiher- vert. 

Ovey-VEeRT is the great woods; which, in law-books, are uſu- 
ally called hault-bors. 


Nzther-VeRT is the under- woods; otherwiſe called fub-bors. | 


We ſometimes alſo meet with Special VE RT, which denotes 
all trees growing in the king's woods, within the foreſt; and 


thoſe that grow in other men's woods, if they be ſuch trees 


as hear fruit to feed the deer. 
VERTEBRZ2ZF, a chain of little bones, reaching from the 
top of the neck, down the back, to the os ſacrum; and 


forming a third part of the human ſkeleton, called the ſpina 


ori. See SPINE. 
* They have their name d vertendo; becauſe it is on them the 
head and trunk turn: the Greeks call them owaduau, ſpor- 
dyli, for the ſame reaſon. ; 


The vertebre are 24 in number; ſeven of them belong to 
the neck, twelve to the back, and five to the loins. See 


Neck, Loins, &c. ; ; 
They lie not in a ſtrait line; thoſe of the neck bend inward, 


and thoſe of the back outwards, for enlarging the cavity of | 


the thorax ; and thoſe, again, of the loins bend inwards, 


and thoſe of the os facrum outwards, to enlarge the cavity of 


the baſon. 


The body of each vertehru is ſpongious and cavernous z hav- 


ing in the middle a large perforation, through which the me- 
duila ſpinalis paſſes, and ſeven apophyles, or proceſſes. | 

The fore-part of this body is round and convex ; the hind- 
part ſomewhat concave: its upper and lower ſides are plain, 
each covered with a cartilage which is pretty thick forwards, 
but thin backwards, by means whereof it is, that we bend 


the body forwards ; the cartilages yielding to the preſſure of 
vertebræ, which, in that motion, come 
Cloſer to one another: which could not be effected, if the 


the bodies of the 


hard bodies of the vertebræ were cloſe to one another. 
The proceſſes of each vertebra are of three ſorts : two tranſ- 
verſe, or lateral; in each of which there is a tendon of the 


vertebral muſcles inſerted : four oblique ones; by which the 
o one another: and one acute, on 


vertebre@ are articulated t 
the hindmoſt part of the vertebra—, See Tab. Anat. (0 
ſteol.) fig. 10. lit. a. a. B. 5. g. 7. lit. a. a. a. a. fig. 7. lit. 


Fa y 3 els r. r. J. I, &c. fig. 11, lit. ö. ö. c. c. fig. 8. lit. 


Theſe proceſſes, which are peculiarly called the ſpines, form, 
vertebre, 
vertebra ; and all the holes anſwering one 
make a channel for the deſcent of the ſpinal mar- 
ich ſends out its nerves to the ſeveral parts of the 
pairs, through two ſmall holes, formed by the joint- 
ing of four notches, in the ſides of each ſuperior and inferior 


with the hinder or concave part of the body of 
a large hole in each 

another, 
row, wh 


ody by 


vertebra, See MEDULLA Spinalis. 
The vertebræ are ar 

for the two deſcendi 
tebra of the neck a 
tremities, wherein 
2 oblique p 
back, are received, and the 

Vor. II. No, CLX. 


FICATION, che art, or manner of making 


ticulated to one another, by ginglymus: 
ng oblique proceſſes of each ſuperior ver- 
nd back, have a little dimple in their ex- 
they receive the extremities of the two 
ITY roceſſes of the inferior vertebre ; ſo that 
© aſcending proceſſes of each vertebra of the neck, and 


two deſcending do receive, ex- 


VER 


cept the firſt of the neck, and laſt of the back ; but the 
aſcending proceſſes of each vertebra of the loins receive, and 
the two deſcending are received ; contrary to thoſe of the 
neck, and back. 

The vertebre are all tied together by a hard membrane, 
made of ſtrong and large fibres: It covers the body of all the 
vertebræ forwards ; reaching from the firſt of the neck, to 
the os ſacrum.— There is another membrane, which lines 
the canal, made by the large hole of each vertebra 3 which 
allo ties them together: beſides, the bodies of each verte- 
bra are tied to one another, by the intervening cartilages ; 
and the tendons of the muſcles, which are inſerted in their 
proceſſes, tie them together behind. | 

This ſtructure of the ſpine is admirable ; for had it been all 
one bone, we could have had no motion in our backs ; had 
it been of two or three bones articulated for motion, the me- 
dulla ſpinalis muſt have been neceſſarily bruiſed at every 
angle, or joint; beſides, the whole would not have been fo 
pliable; for the ſeveral poſtures we have occaſion to put our- 
ſelves in: if it had been made of ſeveral bones, without in- 
tervening cartilages, we ſhould have had no more uſe of it, 
than if it had been but one bone. — If each wertebra had had 
its own diſtinct cartilages, it might have been eaſily diſlocated. 
— Laſtly, the olique proceſſes of each ſuperior and inferior 
vertebra, keeps the middle one, that it can neither be thruſt 
backwards nor forwards, ſo as to compaſs the medulla 
ſpinalis, 6% 

The vertebræ of the neck differ from the reſt, in that they 
are ſmaller and harder, their tranſverſe proceſſes perforated for 
the paſſages of the vertebral veſſels, and their acute proceſſes 
forked and ſtraight. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. n. 1. 1. 


Hg. 7. n. 14. 14. fig. 8. and fig. 9. 


Add, that the firſt and ſecond have ſomething peculiar to 
themſelves. | | 

The firſt, called atlas, is tied to the head; and moves with 
it upon the ſecond, ſemicircularly. See Ar I. as. 

The ſecond is called epiſtrophæus, axis, or cards; alſo vertebra 
dentata: in the middle, between its two oblique aſcending 
proceſſes, it has a long and round proceſs like a tooth, which 
is received into a ſinus of the atlas; and upon it, the head 
with the firſt vertebra, turns half round, as upon a hinge, or 
axis, The extremity of this proceſs, is knit to the occiput, 
by a ſmall, but ſtrong ligament. — A luxation of this tooth 
is mortal, becauſe it compreſſes the medulla ſpinalis. 

The third is alſo by ſume,though improperly,denominated axis. 
The vertebræ of the back differ from the reſt in this, that 
they are larger than thoſe of the neck, and ſmaller than thoſe 
of the loins: their acute proceſſes ſlope downwards upon one 
another, They have in each fide of their bodies a ſmall 
dimple, wherein they receive the round extremities of the 
ribs : the uttermoſt of them is ſometimes called the cre/? ; 
the ſecond the axillaris; and the reſt co/tales. See Tab. 
Anat. (Of-teol.) fig: 3. n. 13. 13. fig. 7. n. 15. 15. fg. 10. 
The vertebræ of the loins, are the broadeſt ; and the laſt of 
them, the largeſt of all the vertebræ. See Tab. Anat. 


( Oſteol.) fig. 3. u. 14. 14. fig. 7. u. 16. 16. fig. 11. 


Though each vertebra has but a ſmall motion, yet the motion 
of them all is conſiderable ; the head, we have obſerved, 
moves only backwards and forwards on the firſt vertebra, and 


ſemicircularly on the ſecond.— The motion of the other 


vertebræ of the neck is not ſo manifeſt, yet is greater than 
that of the vertebræ of the back; becauſe their acute proceſ- 
ſes are ſhort and ſtraight, and the cartilages, which are be- 
tween their bodies, thicker.— The vertebræ of the back 
have the leaſt motion of any, becauſe their cartilages are thin, 
their acute proceſſes long, and very near to one another: and 
they are fixed to the ribs, which neither move forwards, nor 
backwards. The greateſt motion of the back, is perform- 
ed by the vertebr of the loins; becauſe their cartilages are 
thicker, and their acute proceſſes are at a greater diſtance 
from one another: for the thicker the cartilages are, the more 
we may bend the body forwards; and the greater diſtance 
there is between the acute proceſſes, the more we may bend 
backwards. 

Such is the ſtructure and motion of the vertebræ, when in 
their natural poſition : but we frequently find them variouſly 


diſtorted. — If the vertebra of the back ſtick out, it conſti- 


tutes what we call a bunched back : and in ſuch caſes, the 
cartilages between the vertebræ are very thin and hard for- 
wards, but conſiderably thick backwards, where the oblique 


| PRONE of the ſuperior and inferior vertebræ, are at a con- 
1 


derable diſtance from one another, which diſtance. is filled 
up with a viſcous ſubſtance. 
This inequality of the thickneſs of the cartilages happens, 
either by a relaxation, or a weakneſs of the ligaments and 
muſcles, faſtened to the back · ſide of the vertebre : in which 
caſes, their antagoniſts finding no oppoſition, remain in a con- 
tinual contraction. 
The os facrum does alſo conſiſt of vertebræ in children; 


which grow ſo cloſe together in adults, that they make but 


one large and ſolid bone of the figure of an iſoſceles triangle, 
whoſe baſes is tied to the laſt verterbra of the loins, and the 
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upper part of its ſides to the ilia, and its point to the os coc- 
cygis. See SACRUM Os, 
VERTEBRA LES, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, whoſe 


office is to ſtretch out all the vertebra of the back. See 


VERTEBREA. | 

VERTEX, in anatomy, the crown of the head ; or that 

_ uppermoſt and middle part ſituate between the ſinciput and 
occiput, See HEAD. 
Hence, alſo, vertex is figuratively uſed for the top of other 
things.— Thus, the vertex of a cone, pyramid, conic ſec- 
tion, &c. is the point of the upper extremity of the axis; or 
the top of the figure. See Cons, PyRAmiD, &c. 

VERTEX of an Angle, is the angular point ; or the point A, 
(Tab. Geometry, fig. 91.) wherein the legs meet. See 
ANGLE. 

VERTEX of a Figure, is the vertex of the angle oppoſite to 
the baſe, See FIGURE. 

Such is the point M, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 19.) oppoſite to 
the baſe K L. See Bass. 

VERTEX of a curve, is the point A, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 51.) 
from which the diameter is drawn; or the interſection of the 
diameter, and the curve. See CURVE. 

VIRTIX V4 Glaſs, in optics, the ſame with the pole thereof. 
See Pore Or TIC Glaſs, &c. 

VERTEX is allo uſed, in aſtronomy, for that point of heaven 
perpendicularly over our heads; properly called the zenith. 
Sce ZENITH. | 

Path of the VERTEX. See the article PATH. 

VERTICAL Czrrcle, in aſtronomy, is a great circle of the 
ſphere, paſſing through the zenith Z, and nadir N, (Tab. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 6.) and any other given point on the ſurface 
of the ſphere, as B. See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. 

The vertical circles are alſo called azimuths. See Az1- 
MUTH.— The meridian of any place is a vertical circle. 
Sce MER1DIAN, &c.— All the vertical circles interſect 
each other in the zenith and nadir, See ZENITH, and 
Navi. | 
The uſe of the vertical c'rcl- '*is to meaſure the heighth 
of the ſtars, and th:ir C an {from the zenith, which is 
reckoned on theſe circles; and to find their eaſtern and weſ- 
tern amplitude, by obſerving how many degrees the vertical 
wherein the ſtar riſes, or ſets, is diſtant from the meridian, 
See ALTITUDE, AMPLITUDE, c. 

Prime VERTICAL, is that vertical circle, or azimuth, which 
paſſes through the poles of the meridian ; or which is per- 
pendicular to the meridian, and paſſes through the equinoctial 
points. See PRIME Vertical. 

VERTICAL of the Sun, is the vertical which paſſes through 

the centre of the ſun, at any moment of time, 
Its uſe is in dialing, to find the declination of the plane 
whereon the dial is to be drawn ; which is done by obſerving 
how many degrees that vertical is diſtant from the meridian, 
after marking the point, or line of the ſhadow upon the 
ane, at any times, See DECLINATION. 


VERTICAL Angles, — Two angles, as, o and x, (Tab. Geo- 


metry, fig. 18.) are faid to be vertical, if the legs of one of 
them, AE and EC, be only continuations of die legs of 
the other, DE and BE. See ANGLE, and OpPos1TE, 
VERTICAL Plane, in perſpective, is a plane perpendicular to 
the geometrical plane; paſſing through the eye, and cutting 
the perſpective plane at right angles. 8 NE. 
VERTICAIL Plane, in conics, is a plan, adougb the 
vertex of the cone, and parallel to any :; ſection. See 
PLANE, and CoN E. 
VERTICAL Line, in conics, is a right line drawn on the ver- 
tical plane, and paſſing through the vertex of the cone. 
See LINE. | 
VERTICAL Dial, in a ſun-dial, drawn on the plane of a ver- 
tical circle; or perpendicular to the hori See Di Al, 
Ec. | 


Theſe are particularly called oriental, eaſt; accidental, weſt ; | 


meridional, ſouth ; and ſeptentrional, or north verticals, when 
oppoſed to one or other of theſe cardinal points of the ho- 
 rizon, See EasT, WEST, Or. 

When they do not look preciſely to any of them, they are 
called decliners : and when their plane, or ſurface is not per- 
fectly perpendicular, recliners. See DECLINER, RECL1- 
3 + We - 

VERTICAL Point, in aſtronomy, the ſame with vertex, or 
zenith. | 
Hence, a ſtar is faid to be vertical, when it happens to be in 
that point which is perpendicularly over any place. 


VERTICAL Line, in dialing, is a line or any plane perpendi- 


cular to the horizon. 

This is beſt found and drawn on an erect and reclining plane, 
by holding up a ſtring and heavy plummet ſteadily, and then 
marking two points of the ſhadow of the thread on the plane, 
a good diſtance from one other; and drawing a line through 
thoſe marks. See DIALING, 

VERTICILLATE Plants, are ſuch as have their flowers 
.atermixed with ſmall leaves, growing in a kind of whirls 


VER 


about the joints of a ſtalk ; as penny-royal, hore-hound, E. 


See PLANT. 


The peculiar characteriſtic of this genus of plants 
to Mr. Ray, is, that their leaves grow by pairs, 
gainſt another, on the ſtalk; the flower monope 
uſually growing down with a kind of lip, or turning ſo 

thing like the form of a helmet : four ſeeds after each flow, - 
to which the perianthium of the flower ſerves inſtead 7 
pale ſeminal, 5 

e ſame author makes two ſpecies of theſe deri. 

plants.— 10. The fruticaſæ, or ſuch whoſe ſuperficies h ra 
ennial: theſe, again, have either a plain flower, as the —_ 
mædrys vulgaris, thucrium, and the marum ſyriacum; - : 
flower with a lip, which they call a labiated flower; ie 0 T 
ſomething in the form of an helmet, which they call gala 
as the ſacria ſtæchas, hyſſopus, roſmarinus, ſatureia, i 
vulgare, thymum vulgare, and the polium montanum. 

20. The herbaceæ, or ſuch whoſe ſtalks are not perennial: 
theſe are the menthæ, verbena, dictamnus creticus, origanum 
majorana, ocimum, horminum, galeopſis, nepeta, betonic: 
prunella, ſtachys, clinopodium vulgare, lamium, moluca he. 
dera terreſtris, galericulata, calamintha, meliſſa, marrubium 
commune, nigrum & aquaticum; chamæpitys, ſcarodoni; 
ſcordium, bugula, ſyderitis, cardiaca. : 


7 accordin 
one juſt a. 


VERTICILLATE Flowers, See FLOWER, 
VERTICITY, is that property of the loadſtone, Where. 
by it turns or directs itſelf to ſome peculiar point. See | 


MAGNET. 
The attraction of the magnet was known long before its 
verticity, See CoMPAss, NEEDLE, Cc. 


VERTIGO“, in medicine, an indiſpoſition of the brain, 


wherein the patient ſees the objects about him as if they turn- 
ed round, and fancies he turns round himſelf, though all the 
while at reſt. | 

* The word is Latin, formed à wertendo, from turning round, 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh two kinds, or rather, two degrees of 
vertigoes.— The firſt, called a ſimple vertigo, is when the 
body and external objects appear to turn round, without any 
rene dimneſs of fight. | | 

other, called ſcotomia, or vertigo tenebreſa, is when the 

eyes are alſo darkened; and, as it were, covered with a mif, 
See SCOTOMIA. | | 
Some make a third ſtage, viz. vertigo caduca, wherein the 
patient actually falls down.— But this ſeems ſcarce to differ 
from an epilepſy. See EpiLEPSY. 
Sometimes the wertigo is ſeated in the fore-part of the head, 
and ſometimes in the hind-part : where the latter is much 
the more dangerous, | 
Bellini accounts for the vertigo very well, from a preterna- 
tural motion in the retina : for it is evident, an object will 
ſeem to move circularly, if the images thereof, painted on 
the retina, fall ſucceſſively on different parts of the retina. 
See RETINA, and V1s10N. 
This they may do, either by the object's moving while tie 
eye is at reſt, or from the eye moving while the object reſts; 
or, laſtly, the object and eye being both at reſt, and the ra 
falling on the ſame place, by the optic nerve's being alone n 
motion. For ſince a right and an oblique incident do not 
excite the ſame tremors in de nerves, and the ſame ſpecies 
of motion; if the optic nerve only be moved, and the ob- 
je& be at reſt, it will appear to ſhift its ſituation, by the 
change of the place in which it was repreſented, See V1510N. 
External cauſes of virtigines, are a continued turning round 
of the body, drunkenneſs, tgo-long faſting, immoderate ex- 
erciſe, ſurprize, voracity, much uſe of pulſe, onions, leeks, 
raddiſhes, cabbage, muſtard, c. and, in the general, what- 
ever may preſs, diſtend, or contract the arteries 
The firſt ſtep in the cure, is bleeding in the jugular, or cup- 
ping; then they proceed to an emetic; then a veſicatory on 
the neck, or a perpetual bliſter, or iſſues; with fternutato- 
ries, and the other medicines that obtain in the apoplex). 
See APOPLEXY. | 


VER TILLAGE, in agriculture, the tilling, or preparing 


of ground to receive the ſeed, by turning, ſtirring, ot tol- 
ſing it. See the article VIRTUE. | 


VERTUE. See the article VikTUE. 

/ERTUOSO. See the article VER TUos0. 
CZERU-MONTANUM, in anatomy, a k 
valve, in the place wherein the ejaculatory ducts enter the ure- | 


ind of little 


thra. See VALVE, URETHRA, Cc. 
Its uſe is, to prevent the urine, in paſſing the urethra, 7 5 
getting in at thoſe ducts, and ſo mixing with the ſemen. 
URINE, &c. 


VERY Lord, and Very Tenant, are thoſe that are im- 


; D 
mediate lord and tenant to one another. Lokp, 


Ms, &c. ; ne- 
% And know ye, that in taking of leaſes ſix mages, che 
<« ceſlary, wiz. very, lord, and very tenaut; ſervice be biaſee; 
« day of the taking; ſeiſin of the ſervices, and within to 
l and that a man is not very tenant, until he have ** Naur, 

« the lord by ſome ſervice. Old. Nat. Brev. See 
ATTOURNMENT, Sc. | 0 VE SI 

2 ; 


talous, but 


<<< 


<V<YL 


Si. 


a Bilaria, See VESICULA Fillis. 
Vie among chymiſts, is a large copper 


VE S 


vESICA, in anatomy, a bladder 3 a membranous or ſkinny 


part, in which any humour is contained. See BLaDDEeR, 
, 
CysT1s, Oc. 


veſſel, tinned on 
ialide; uſed in diſtilling ardent ſpirits : fo called, as re- 
2 the figure of a blown bladder. See DisTILLA- 


TION. 


| FunDpUs. 
VE ; See the article | SPHINCTER. 


ORY, VEsSICATORIUM, an external medi- 
hong 9 miſe 2 bliſter z whence alſo it is itſelf, though 
improperly, called a hier. See EP ISPA STI. 22 
Viſſcatries are unguents, cataplaſms, or Pg oo 
ſharp, irritating medicaments, which have a faculty of draw- 
ing the humours from within, outwards ; inflaming and ul- 
cerating the ſkin, and Be. veſicæ, or bladders; whence 
eir denomination, veſicatory. ; : 
We have veſicatories made of cantharides, euphorbium, figs, 
ſublimate of mercury, lapis infernalis, muſtard, anacardium, 
ſquills, briony, vinegar, pepper, leaven, &c. which are in- 
corporated and made up with honey, gums, reſins, &c. to 
bring them to the conliſtence required. See CANTHARI- 
c 
2 are a ſtronger ſort of ſinapiſms, and potential 
cauteries. See SINAPISM, CAUTERY, CAUSTIC, Cc. 
VESICULA, VesicLE, a diminutive of vefica ; ſignifying 
2 little bladder. See VESI CA, and BLADDER. : 
The lungs conſiſt of veficulz, or lobules of vgſculæ, admit- 
ting air from the brochiæ; and not only air, but alſo duſt, 
Sc. See LoBULE, and Lux s. 5 
There are ſeveral parts in the body which bear this appella- 
tion; as, ' 3 3 
VESsIc ULA fellis, ciſtula fellis, or the gall-bladder ; which is 
an vblong membranous veſſel, not unlike a pear both in 
form and ſize; ſituate in the hollow part of the liver. See 
LIVER. 
It adheres to the liver, not only by its veſſels, which it re- 
ceives from it, but likewiſe by its membranes, whereof, the 
external is common to both. — The lower part, which hangs 
out of the liver, reſts on the pylorus of the ſtomach. 
Its trunks, or membranes, are uſually reckoned five ; an 
outer, or common one, from the peritonæum; an inner one, 
on that fide which adheres to the liver from the capſula of the 
porta, and of the porus bilarius.— And three proper ones: 
the firſt whereof is vaſculous; the ſecond, muſcular ; and the 
third, glandulous. 
But Dr, Drake, viewing a piece of dried gall-bladder with a 
microſcope, tound but little reaſon for this accurate diſtinc- 
tion ; the ſeveral orders of fibres of the ſeveral coats appear- 
ing to be no other than an infinite perplexity of veſlels di- 
verſly ramified. | 
The gall- bladder is uſually diſtinguiſhed into the fundas, which 
is 19 wideſt part; and collum, or neck, which is the nar- 
roweſt. 
The neck of the veſſcula fellis being prolonged, terminates in 
a duct, called meatus cy/ticus, or bilarius ; which, at about 
tw-o inches diſtance from the gall-bladder, is joined to the 
meatus hepaticus; theſe, tigether, form the ductus commu- 
nis. See Ducrus, MEATvs, Cc. * 
The uſe of the gall-bladder, is to receive the bile, after ich 
being ſecreted in the glands of the liver; and to diſcharge it 
by the common duct into the duodenum, 
The bile found in this veſſel is of a brighter yellow, a greater 
conſiſtence, and more bitter and acrimonious than that in the 
porus bilarius. See BI LE. 
VESICUL ZZ Seminales,— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. 
lit. o. o. fig. 15. lit. bb; ſee alſo the article 8E MINALES. 
VesicuLz Adipoſe. See the article Ap IOS. 
VESICULAR Glands. See the article Gl and. © 
VESPER, in aſtronomy, called alſo heſperus, and the even- 
ng-ſtar; is the planet Venus, when ſhe is eaſtward of the ſun, 
and conſequently ſets after him. See Venus, and HRS ER. 
VESPERS, in the Romiſh church, evening ſong ; that part 
of the office which is rehearſed after noon— anſwering to 
our evening prayers; except that it differs more from the pf. 
tice of the morning, called mattins. See MAT TINS. | 
Silician VESPERS, is a famous zra in the French hiſtory ; *. 


nifying a general maſſacre of all the French in Sicily, in the |. 


year 1282; to which the firſt toll that called to veſpers was 
the ſignal. 

Some will have it to have happened on Eaſter - eve: others 
on the day of the Annunciation.— It was raiſed by one Pro- 
chites, a cordelier, at the time when Charles of Anjou, 
count of Provence, was King of Naples and Sicily.— The 
Vue, with child by French- men were not ſpared. 

After the like manner, we ſa , the mattins of Moſcow, ſpeak- 
ing of the Muſcovites aſſaſſinating their prince Demetrius, 
and all the Poles, his adherents, at Moſcow, the 27th of May 


1600, under the conduct ; 7 
clock in the mornin rr 


VESPERTILIONUM te, bats wings, among anato- | 


Double VESS EIL. 


miſts, two broad membranous ligaments, with which the bot- 
tom of the womb is tied to the bones of the ilium ; ſo called 


from their reſembling the wings of a bat.— See Tab. Anat, 
(Splanch.) fig. 11. lit. g. g. Ur ERus. - 


VESPERTINE, VesPerTrINus, in aſtronomy, is when 


a planet is ſeen deſcending to the weſt after ſun-ſet. 


VESSEL, Vas, Vas, a thing proper to hold, or contain 


liquor. See Vas, VAse, VESsIcA, VEsICULA, e. 
Thus, a tun, hogſhead, c. are veſſeli, fit to contain ale, 
wine, &c. See Tun, BARREL, c. 

The chymiſts uſe a great diverſity of ve/e15i n their opera- 


tions; as matraſſes, pelicans, retorts, receivers, &c, See 
Marr ass, PELic an, Oc. : 
See the article DouBL x. | 
Among anatomiſts, &c. all the tubes or canals, wherein the 
blood, and other juices, or humours are ſecreted, conveyed, 
depoſited, &c. as the veins, arteries, lymphatics, ſpermatics, 
Sc. are called weſſels.— See Tab. Anat. P. 2. Veſſels of hu- 
man body; ſee alſo TUBE, Canar, Duct, Vein, VE. 
SICULA, Ec. 


Some even extend the word veſſel to the nerves ; as ſuppoſing 


them the conduits of the animal ſpirits. See NERy E. 

Veſſelt conſiſt of membranes, variouſly formed, and diſpoſed 
for the reception of the fluids ; and theſe menibrahes, again, 
conſiſt of leſſer veſicles, or veſiculæ: and this, for what we 
know, without end. See MEMBRANE, FLUiD, &c. 

In the new ſyſtem of many modern philoſophers and phy- 
ſicians, veſſel is a name common to all the ſolid parts of the 
body. See SOLID, | 
Theſe authors explain the whole animal ceconomy, functi- 
ons, &c. from the divers liquors diffuſed throughout the body, 
and the various tubes, or ve//#ls which contain thoſe liquors. — 
In effect, all we know in the human body, is either veel, or 
liquor. See DiGEsTION. 

The antients, it is true, had a notion, that ſome parts of the 
body, as the heart, ſpleen, &c. are mere parenchyma' s, 7. e. 
a kind of pulp, or pith. void of all veſſelꝛ:; but the moderns, 
by the advantage of r 0 pes, injections, c. find that 
theſe, and all other parts of the body, are mere conge- 
ries, or maſſes of veſſe/s interwove. See PARENCHYMA, 
FLESH, Ce. | f 


Some philoſophers even extend the modern ſyſtem to all ma- 


terial beings; owning, only two elements, viz. a matter in- 
finitely liquid, diffuſed through all nature; and hard, or ſolid 
parts; which are, as it were, the veſſels of that matter. See 
ELEMENT, Ce. : 

The veſſels have a conſiderable ſhare in the vital actions; all 
that is required to the maintenance of life, being a due quan- 
tity of a proper humour and its continued motion along the 
veſſels : this motion depends in great meaſure, on the action 
of the veſſels themſelves; and the action of the veſſels, de- 
pends on the contraction of the fibres, whereby, when 
ſtretched and diſtended by the flowing humour, they ſhorten 
themſelves again, and diſpute them{ lves into right lines, fill 


approaching towards the axis of their cavity; and thus, they 


propel, their contents: fo that the force of the ve//els_is chiefly 
to bg determined from their figure, See FIERE, ELASTI- 
CITY, Sc. | 

The number of veſſels ſome of our lateſt and beſt anatomiſts 
obſerve, j:,ateſt in embryo;z; and continually decreaſes as 
a CS dee Foe Tus. 

Fer in tl. ., vis whereby nutrition, c. are effected, the 
greater veſſels being much diſtended by their humours, the 
ſmaller veſicles, whereof the membranes, or coats of the 
larger ate wove, become comprefled and ſtreightened, and at 
length <1ite dry, and void of jules ſo that growing toge- 


ther, the fibres become the firmer and ftronger, by the loſs 


of the Vo And hence the ftrength, firmneſs, ſtiff- 
neſs &c, & the ſolid parts. See SOLID; ſee alſo Dis EAsE, 
and DEATH. | 


Axis of a VESSEL. Axis. 
Capillary VESSELS.” CAPILLARY. 
Cervical VESSELS. CERvicaAL. 
Phrenic VESSELS. See the article PRRE NICO. 
Pulmonary V Ess E Ls. PULMONARY. 
Spermatic V ESSE LS. |  SPERMATIC. 
Umbilical VESsELS. UMBILICAL. 


VESSsEL, in navigation, is a name common to all forts of 


ſhipping, 7. e. all floating machines, or vehicles that move in 
the water. See Ship. 

Veſſels are frequently diſtinguiſhed in two general claſſes, 
viz. high-bottomed or decked veſſels ; which are thoſe that 
nie wholly with wind and fail, and live in all ſeas; as 
pinks, gallions, ſhips, &c. See SAILING. 


And flat-bottomed veſſels, which go both by oaxs and fails : 


ſuch are boats, galleys, praams, wherries, &c. See OARs, 
ROwIN G, Cc. ſee allo Boar, GaLLey, Cc. 

Fhating veſſels, are ufually diſtinguiſhed into boats, lighters, 
barges, barks, fiſhing veſſels, ſhips of trade, and veſſels of wa z 
of each whereof there are divers kinds and denominations. 
See BoaT, BARGE, LIGHTER, SHIP, &c. af 
Veſſels of war, are a three-decked ſhip, firſt and ſecond rate; 


a frigate, 
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a frigate, or two decked ſhip, third, fourth, and fifth rate; a 
one decked ſhip, ſixth rate; a honm-veſſel, a fire-ſhip, a leich, 
a machine · veſſel, a ſmoaker. See RATE. 

A veſſel is faid to be of three or four hundred tuns; mean- 
ing that it will carry three or four hundred times two thou- 
ſand weight: or, that when immerged in water, it poſſeſſes 
the ſpace of three or four hundred tun of water, which is 
equal to the weight of the vgſel, and all the loading it can 
carry. See TUN, and BURDEN. 

A veſſel is ſaid to draw ten or fiteen feet water; mean- 
ing, that when loaden, it ſinks ſo deep under water. 
The figure of veſſels, is a thing of great importance, with re- 
gard to their motion, failing, &c. and in the determining 
what form is moſt commodious, the new doctrine of in- 
finites becomes of apparent ſervice to navigation and com- 
merce. 

A body moving in an immoveable fluid, is obliged to ſever 
the parts thereof; and they reſiſt ſuch ſeparation.— Now, 
ſetting aſtde a certain tenacity, whereby they are, as it were, 
glued together; and which is different in different fluids ; the 
whole force of the reſiſtance depends on that of the ſhock, or 
impulſe : for a body that is ſtruck, ſtrikes at the ſame time; 
but a perpendicular ſtroke is that a liquid reſiſts the moſt, 
as being the greateſt : and for a body to move freely therein, 
it muſt be of ſuch figure, as to preſent itſelf as obliquely as poſſi- 
ble. If it were triangular, and moved with the point fore- 
moſt, it is certain all its parts would ſtrike the fluid obliquely, 
but they would all ſtrike it with the ſame obliquity ; and it 
were more advantageous, that each ſhould ſtrike more ob- 
liquely than its neighbour, | 

Now, ſuch a perpetual augmentation of obliquity, can no 
where be had in a curve line ; each point whereof is con- 
fidered as an infinitely ſmall right line, always inclined to the 
other little right lines contiguous to it. 
To find what curve it is, whoſe perpetual change of obli- 
quity, or inclination in all its parts, renders it, of all others, 
the fitteſt to divide the fluid eaſily; is a problem much more 
difficult than it appears to be; and, in effect, only to be 
ſolved by the new geometry : the folution was firſt given by 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his inveſtigation of the ſolid of the leaſt 
reſiſtance. 

That autlior, however, did not publiſh his analyſis; yet the 
marquis de PHopital hit upon it: and afterwards M. Fatio 
reſolved the ſame problem; though by a much longer, and 
more perplexed way. Sce SOLID of the leaſt reſiſtance. 


Bock of VESSELS, See the article Book. 
VEST, and VEesTITURE. See the article INvESTITURE, 
VESTALIà, feaſts held in honour of the goddeſs Veſta, on 


the fifth of the ides of June; i. e. on the ninth day of that 
month. See FEAST. 

On that day, banquets were made before the houſes ; and 
meats ſent to the veſtals, to be offered by them to the god- 
deſs. See VESTAL, OR 

The aſſes that turned the mills for grinding corn, were, 
on this occaſion, led about the city, crowned with flowers, 
and chaplets formed of pieces of bread ; and the mill-ſtones 
were likewiſe decked with garlands and crowns, 

"The ladies went barefooted in proceſſion to the temple of 
Veſta; and an altar was erected to Jupiter the baker, Jovi 
Piſtori, in the capitol, 


- The veftalia had their name from that of their goddeſs 


Veſta, from the Greeks called ic, fire, or hearth ; whence 
Cicero derives the Latin name. — Accordingly, the poets fre- 
quently uſe Veſta for fire, or flame; as Jupiter, for air, Ceres, 
for corn, Sc. See Gob, &c. 


VESTALS, VESTALEs, in antiquity, maids in antient 


Rome, conſecrated to the ſervice of the goddeſs Veſta ; and 

Nc to watch the ſacred fire in her temple. See 
ESTALIA. | 

Numa firſt inſtituted four vefals ; and Plutarch tells us, Ser- 


vius Tullus added two more: which number, ſix, laſted as | 


kong as the worſhip of the goddeſs Veſta.— It is true, 8. 
Ambroſe reckons them ſeven ; but without any foundation, 
The ve/tals made a vow of perpetual virginity : their em- 
ployment was, the ſacrificing to Veſta, and keeping up the 
holy fire in her temple.— Tf they violated the vows of chaſtity, 
they were puniſhed with remarkable ſeverity ; being ſhut up, 
or buried in a deep pit, or cavern, with a lighted lamp, and 
a little water and milk, and their left to. be devoured by 
hunger. If they let out the fire, they were whipped by 
the pontiſex maximus; and the fire was re-kindled by the 
ſun- beams collected, ſome ſay, in burning-glaſſes, and not 
otherwiſe. | 

To be ſecure of their virginity at their admiſſion, it was 
provided, that they ſhould not be above fix years old, — 
They were choſen by lot, out of 20 virgins, carried by the 
pontiff to the comitia, for that purpoſe. | 

They were only conſecrated for 30 years; after which 
time, they were at liberty to go out and be married, If they 


continued in the houſe after that time, they were only to be 
_ alliltant, in point of advice, to the other val. | 


The firſt ten years they were to employ in learn; 
functions; the ten blowing they 9 bo — 3 hay 
and the laſt ten, to teach them to others. 
Their order was very rich; both on account of the endow 
ments of the emperor, and of other perſons. ; 
The ve/fals had a particular place allotted them at the an; 
phitheatres, and ganfes of the circus.— Their vehicle v., 
the carpentum, or pilentum.— The vail wherein they . 
crified, was called ſuffibulum, J 
At firſt, they were nominated by the Kings ; but after «| 
extinction of monarchy, by the pontifex maximus, or hiok 
prieſt.— The oldeſt of them was called maxiina, as the fic 
pontiff was maximus. See PONTIFF. 
They had divers privileges; diſpoſed of their effects by teſta. 
ment, in their father's lite-time ; had the fame gratification 
as a mother of three children; and whenever they met a ci. 
minal going to execution, had a power to pardon him, 
The fire which the val, were to watch, was not on an 
altar, or hearth; but in little earthern veſſels with tuo 
handles, called capeduncula. 
This fire was held a pledge of the empire of the world, If 
it went out, it was judged a very unlucky prognoſtic ; and wa; 
to be expiated with infinite ceremonies. Among the Ro- 
mans, Feſtus tells us, it was only to be re- kindled by the 
rubbing a kind of wood, proper for the purpoſe. But among 
the Greeks, Plutarch, in the life of Numa, obſerves, it wa; 
to be rekindled, by expoſing ſome inflammable matter, in 
the centre of a concave veſlel held to the ſun.— For it is 
to be noted, the Romans were not the only people who kept 
the perpetual fire of Veſta, in imitation of the celeſtial fires - 
but the Greeks were poſſeſſed with the fame ſuperſtition; 
articularly the Delphians, Athenians, Tenedians, Argiyeg, 
hodians, Cyzicenians, Mileſians, Epheſians, Qc. 
VESTIARIUS, VESTIAR, in antiquity, maſter of the 
wardrobe ; an officer under the Greek empire, who had 
the care and direction of the emperor's apparel, robes, Gr. 
See WARD-ROBE. 
The protove/tiarius, or firſt veſtiary, was the grand maſter 
of the wardrobe.— But, among the Romans, ve/tiarius 
was only a faleſman, or taylor. 
VESTIBLE®, VES TI BUL UM, in the antient architecture, 
a large open ſpace before the door, or entrance of a houſe. 
Martinius derives the word from veſſæ flabulum ; by reaſon 
the fore-part of the houſe was dedicated to Ye/a.— Daviler 
derives it from veſis, and ambulo ; by reaſon people there 
begin to let their trains fall. 


The Romans had places called vi/rbles, at the entrance of 
their houſes, to ſhelter people obliged to ſtand at the door 
from the weather: we have till ve/?:bles of the like kind, in 
many old churches, houſes, &c. called porches. See Porch, 
and FROPY LAUM. 

Vaſtibles only intended for magnificence, are uſually between 
the court and the garden: theſe are ſometimes ſimple; that 
is, have their oppolite ſides equally enriched with arches ; and 
ſometimes their plan is not contained under four equal lines, 
or a circular one, but forms ſeveral van-corps, and rear-corps, 
furniſhed with pilaſters. 


them ; 


| VESTIBLE, VESTIBULUM, in anatomy, denotes the fore-part 


of the labyrinth of the ear. See EAR, and LABYRINTH. 
The veſ/tible is a ſmall cavity, of an irregular form, placed 
immediately above the baſis of the ſtapes ; between the ſemi- 
circular canals, and the cochlea, See COCcH LEA. _ 
In it appears divers foramina; as that of the feneſtra ovalis; 
the five foramina of the ſemicircular canals ; that of the coch- 
lea; and five other very ſmall ones, through which ſo many 
nerves paſs, See FENESTRA, c. 3 
VESTIGIA, a Latin term, frequently uſed by Engliſh uri- 
ters, to ſignify the traces, or footſteps any thing has left be- 
hind it. See TRACE, * 
The word is particularly applied to the marks remaining of 
ſomething antique, gone to ruin by time. See RUIN. 
VESTIS Angelica, See the article ANGELICA. 
VESTMENT. See the article VESTVURE. 
VESTRY, VesTIARIA, a room adjoining to a church, 
where the prieſts veſtments, and ſacred utenſils are kept, and 
parachial aſſemblies held. See SACRISTY, and VESTRY- 


en. 

VesTR Y- Men, a ſelect number of the principal perſons of ever 
pariſh within the city of London, and elſewhere; who year- 
ly chuſe pariſh-officers, and take care of its concernments- 
See PARISH. EST 
They are thus called, becauſe they uſually meet in the 2 
of the church. See Sac RIST v. ge 

VesTR y-Clerk, an officer who keeps the pariſh accounts. 
PARISH, CLERK, Cc. ; | 

VESTURE, VesTMEnT, a garment, or cloathing- „ 
In our law-books, it is alſo uſed metaphorically : as in, well 
ra terre, i. e. ſegetes quibus terr veſtitur; the corn where 
with the earth is clothed, or covered. 


VESTURE of an Acre of Land, is the produce on it; or tie 


wood, corn, &c, growing on it.— It ſhall be enquired vo 


— 
— 


| | „of an acre of ground, and how much the FORTUNAE 
= 2 14 Ed. III. &c. | REDUCI LARft 
; þ "Gas VesTURA, alſo ſignifies a poſſeſſion, or ſeiſin. | VIALI ROMAE 

b "oa Poss £5510 N, and SEISIN. ; a ABTERNAE 

In which ſenſe, it is borrowed from the feudiſts ; with whom % AXIUS AELIA 
in iure ſignifies a delivery of poſſeſſion by a ſpear or ſtaff; | US<VE PROC. 

| "V2" Aura; poſſeſſion itſelf. INVES TITURE. | AUG. 
| | VETERAN, VETERAN Us, in the Roman militia, a ſol- IO NI. 


dier who was grown old in the ſervice; or who had made a 

a certain number of campaigns; and on that account was en- VIATI CUM, among the antient Romans, was the allows 

e 4 titled to certain benefits and privileges. : ance or appointment which the republic gave to ſuch of its 

x 2 Twenty years ſervice, Were ſufficient to entitle a man to the] officers as were ſent into the provinces, to exerciſe any office, 

; 5 benefits of a veteran. — Theſe privileges conſiſted in being | or perform any ſervice, or commiſſion; as alſo to the officers 
2 abſolved from the military oath; in being exempted from all | of the army, and even the ſoldiers, &c. See PRovINCE. 

1 the functions of a ſoldier; in enjoying a certain falary, or! Tacitus makes mention of it, Lib. I. Annal. c. 37. Viaticum 

% appointment, &c. e k | | amicorum ipfiuſque Ceſaris ; meaning the appointments which 

8 In France, the term VETERAN is {till retained to ſuch offi- the republic paid to Germanicus, and his officers. 
8 cers as have held their poſts 20 years ; and who enjoy certain This viaticum, however, did not conſiſt altogether in money: 
| 75 of the honours and privileges affixed thereto, even after they the ring given the magiſtrates and officers ſent into the pro- 


3H i them down. vinces, was part of it ; ſo were the clothes, baggage, tents 

mm - n, counſellor has a voice and ſeat at audiences, though and the reſt of their equipage. "_ ; 
c 4 not at proceſſes by writing.— A veteran ſecretary of the king, | In the Romiſh church, Via TICUM is ſtill the allowance 
; . acquires the privileges, Sc. of nobility, to himſelf and his made a religious, to defray the expences of a journey, miſ- 
children: * %s ſion, &c. See Miss 10 N. 
; VETERINARIA, Mulo-medicma, or medicine applied VIATICUM is alſo uſed for the communion, or euchariſt, which 
: to the diſeaſes of cattle. See MEDICINE, Hos E, Sc. is given to the people in the pangs of death ; or who are about 
; 0 Whence, . to make the voyage of the other world. See Co MM N IO&. 
0 : VETERINARIUS, a farrier, or horſe-leech. See Fa R- Fd viaticum is not given to perſons executed in courſe ot 
cm, uſtice. | 
v E P ERN Us, is uſed by ſome phyſicians for a lethargy, or VI ATOR, in antiquity, on officer of juſtice among the Ro- f 
| * other drouſy diſeaſe, See LETHARGY, &c, ; mans. The term, originally, had no other fignification than {| 
* VETITUM Namium, in law, imports a forbidden diſtreſs. | that of a publick meſſenger, or ſervant ſent to advertiſe the ( 
4 See Nam and DISTRESS. _ CG: | ſenators and magiſtrates when aſſemblies were to be held, 

3 Such, e. gr. is that when the bailiff of a lord diſtrains beaſts, | where their preſence was required. 

; j or goods, and the lord forbids his bailiff to deliver them when | Hence, becauſe, in the firſt ages of that empire, the Roman 
BB the ſheriff comes to replevy them ; and to that end, drives magiſtrates lived moſtly at their country-houſes ; thefe offi- 


them to places unknown : — Or when, without any words, | cers being obliged to be frequently upon the road, were cal- | Wl 
4 they are ſo eſſoined, as they cannot be replevied. led viatores, travellers ; from via, highway. 
1 Divers lords of hundreds, and courts- baron, have power to] In proceſs of time, the name viator became common to all 
| . hold plea de vetito namio.— Mathilda de Morton clamat in | officers of the magiſtrates, lictors, accenſi, ſcribes, ſtatores, and 
Fo manerio de Mawerdon duos law-days, & infangentheft & pla- cryers; either by reaſon theſe names and offices were confounded | . 
| F 3 cita de namio vetito, ſine breve domini regis. Int. Record. | in one: or becauſe viator was a general name, and the reſt par- [i 
VM in Theſaur. Scac. | . ticular ones, ſpecifying the particular functions they diſcharged, [I 
| A VEXES. See the article Ne InJusTE Pexes. as A. Gellius ſeems to inſinuate, when he ſays, that member of 1 
| 1 VIE Aga us, q. d. by force and arms, a law term uſed in| the company of viatores, who binds a criminal condemned to 11% 
4 an indictment; to denote the forcible and violent commiſſion be whipped, was called licher. See ACCENns1, SCRIBE, c. 4 
of any crime. See TrREsPAss, and INDICTMENT, Be this as it will, the names lictor and viator are often uſed 
VI LAIcA removenda, a writ, lying where debate being be- indiſcriminately for each other ; and we as often meet with 
tween two parſons, or proviſors for a church; and of them | Send to ſeek, or advertiſe him by a bor, as by a viator, 
makes a forcible entry into it, with a number of laymen, and | None but the conſuls, pretors, tribunes, and ædiles, had a | 
holds the other out. | right to have viators.— They were not to be Roman citi- "| 
VIA, Way. See the articles Way, and Roan. Zens, and yet were required to be free. 1 
Via LAcrEA, in aſtronomy, the milky way, or galaxy. See VIBEX, is ſometimes uſed, by phyſicians, for a black and 
GALAXY, | blue ſpot on the ſkin, occaſioned by an afflux, or extravaſa- 
Via MirtirtaRis, in our law-books, is uſed for a highway— | tion of blood. See PETE CHIA, &c. 
que publica dici poterit & ducit ad mare & ad portum, & | VIBRATION, in mechanics, a regular, reciprocal motion 
quandoque ad mercata. Bracton, Lib. IV. c. 16. of a body; e. gr. a pendulum ; which, being ſuſpended at 
Via REG1a, the king's highway, is defined in Leg. Hen. I. freedom, ſwings or vibrates, firſt this way, then that. 
to be ** that which is always open, and which no body may | For the bob being raiſed, falls again by its gravity ; and with 1 
* ſhut by any threats, as leading to a city, port, or town.” the velocity thus acquired, riſes to the ſame heighth on the Mt 
Its breadth the ſame laws preſcribe to be ſuch, as that two other ſide ; whence, its gravity makes it fall again: and thus m0 
carts may paſs each other, and ſixteen horſemen armed g0| its vibrations are continued. See PENDULUM. an. 
abreaſt, | | | Mechanical authors, in lieu of vibration, frequently uſe the | 
VIA Sous, the ſun's way, in aſtronomy, is uſed, among ſome | term oſcillation. See OSCILLATION. 
aftronomers, for the ecliptic line; ſo called, becauſe the ſun The vibrations of the ſame pendulum are all ifochronal ; that 4 
never goes out of it. See ECLIPTIC. | is, performed in equal time, at leaſt in the fame climate ; for, þ 
VIZ Prim x, firſt paſſages, among phyſicians, are the ceſo- towards the equator, they are found ſomewhat ſlower, | 
phagus, ſtomach, and guts; including the whole length of | A pendulum 3 feet 3 inches, and 2 tenths of an inch, accord- 
the alimentary duct, or canal, from the mouth to the ſphinc- ing to Huygens, or 39, 25 inches, according to Sir J. Moor 
ter ani. See Duct, STOMACH, INTESTINES, &c.—] and lord Brouncker, vibrates ſeconds, or makes 3600 vibra- 
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f * alſo PRIM AX, tions in an hour. See SECOND. . 
p. this ſenſe, we ſay, An obſtruction in the prime viæ.— The vibrations of a longer pendulum, take up more time than ii 
urging and emetic medicines operate chiefly on the prime | thoſe of a ſhorter one, in the ſubduple ratio of the lengths. — | 
v12— Sudorifics, alteratives, cardiacs, &c. ſuſpend their Thus, a pendulum 3 feet long will make 10 vibrations; 1 
y action till after they have paſſed the prime vie. See MeDr- | while another 9 inches long makes 20.— For 10 is the half 1 
d VIar.” PURGATIvE, EMETIC, &c. of 20, and 3 feet, or 36 inches, are the ſquare of 6 inches; A 
- VIA LES. PHIAL, a fmall thin glaſs bottle. See PHIAL. { which is double of 3, whoſe ſquare is 9: ſo that 10 is to 20 1 1 
* 5 in mythology, a name given, among the Romans, in a ſubduble ratio of 3 6 to 9. : 4 
7 9 1 had the care and guard of the roads, andhigh- | The ſame thing is meant, when we ſay, that the number of 0 
#5 417 95 Gop. 4. 6 2) e | vibrations of pendulums in a given time, is in a reciprocal 
* th c  viales, according to Labeo, were of the number of | ratio of their lengths. 
ole gods called di; animales ; who were ſuppoſed to be the | M. Mouton, a prieſt of Lyons, wrote an expreſs treatiſe, to 
7 8 5 of men changed into gods; and were of two kinds, viz. | ſhew, that by means of the number of vibrations of a given 
0 viales, and fenates, See PEN AT ES. | pendulum, in a certain time, one might eſtabliſh an univerſal 
e Fe: 8 el were the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called lares; at meaſure throughout the whole world ; and fix the ſeveral 
| a TY x7 the lares were. denominated viales, viz. ſuch of | meaſures in uſe among us, in ſuch manner, as that they might 
See L by a the more immediate intendency of the roads. be recovered again, if at any time they ſhould chance to be 
N n o en eee e loſt, as is the caſe of moſt of the antient meaſures, which 
3 ; the two nam - ; 


as ps x es are ee joined and thoſe high- | we now only know by conjecture. See MEASURE. | 
8 called lares wiales : witneſs chat inſcription in] The VIER ee of a fretehed cord, or ring. ariſe from its 1 0 
N uk eee eee; eee OS | - elaſticity ; which power being of the ſame kind with that of | vv 
| gravity, the vibrations of u cord follow the fame laws as thok | 
13 H 5 1 4 | 
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of pendulums: conſequently the vibrations of the ſame cord 
equally ſtretched, though they be unequal in length, are equi- 
diurnal, or performed in equal times; and the ſquares of 
the times of the vibrations are among themſelves, inverſly, as 
the powers whereby they are equally bent, and inflected. See 
CrnorD, ELasTICITY, FIBRE, &c. 

The vibrations of a ſpring, too, are proportionable to the 
powers whereby it is bent: theſe follow the ſame laws as 
thoſe of the cord, or pendulum, and, conſequently, are equi- 
diurnal; which is the foundation of ſpring- watches. See 
SPRING, and WATCH. 

ViBRATION is alſo uſed in phyſics, &c. for divers other re- 
gular alternate motions.— Senſation is ſuppoſed to be per- 
formed, by means of the vibratory motion of the nerves, be- 
gun by external objects, and propagated to the brain. See 
SENSATION, V1S1ION, NERVE, &c. 

The ſeveral forts and rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton con- 
ceives to make vibrations of ſeveral bigneſſes; which, accor- 
ding to thoſe magnitudes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours ; 
much after the ſame manner as vibrations of air, according to 
their ſeveral magnitudes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral ſounds. 
See Co Lou R, SOUND, &c. 


Heat, according to the ſame author, is only an accident of 


light, occaſioned by the rays putting a fine, ſubtile etherial 
medium, which pervades all bodies, into a vibrative motion, 
which gives us that ſenſation. See MEDIUM, and HEAT. 
From the vibrations, or pulſes of the fame medium, he ac- 
counts for the alternate fits of eaſy reflection, and eaſy tranſ- 
miſſion of the rays. See LIGHT, RA, REFLECTION, &c. 
In the Phil:/ophical Tranſactions it is obſerved, that the but- 
terfly, into which the ſilk- worm is transformed, makes 130 
Vibrations, or motions of its wings, in one coition. 


VICAR®, Vicakivs, a perſon appointed as deputy of 


another; to perform his functions, in his abſence, and under 
his authority. See LIEUTENANT, DEPUTY, V1CE-GE- 
RENT, &C, 

* The word is formed from wicarius, gui alterius wices geret. 
The pope pretends to be vicar of Jeſus Chriſt on earth. — 
He has under him a grand-vicar, who is a cardinal, and whoſe 
juriſdiction extends over all prieſts, both ſecular, and regu- 
lar; and even over laymen. 

Among the antient Romans, vicarius, vicar, was a legatus, 
or lieutenant, ſent into the provinces where there was no 
governor : ſo that the vicar were properly the emperor's 
vicars, not thoſe of governors. Cod. de Offic. Vicar. 

Italy, in the time of the eaſtern empire, was governed by 
two vici] the one vicar of Italy, who reſided at Milan; 
the other of the city, who reſided at Rome. 

Cujas obſerves, that the word vicar was ſometimes, though 


rarely, attributed to the lieutenant-generals of proconſuls, or 


governors of Roman provinces, 

Vic, in the canon law, denotes a prieſt of a pariſh, the pre- 
dial tithes whereof are impropriated, or appropriated ; that 
is, belong either to a chapter, religious houſe, c. or to a 
layman, who receives them, and only allows the vicar the 


ſmall tithes, or a convenient falary, antiently called portio 


 congrua, See TITHE, APPROPRIATION, &C. 

He is thus called guaſs vice ſungens rectoris, as ſerving for, 
or in lieu of a rector, who would be intitled to the great 
tithes. See REC TOR, and PARS o. 

Theſe vicars were antiently called perpetuii vicarii; becauſe 
not appointed by the impropriator, and licenſed by the biſhop 
to read ſervice; but preſented by the patron, and canonical 
inſtitution given them by the hands of the ordinary; and ſo 
having conitant ſucceſſion, or corporations, and never dying. 
See InducTiIon, CURE, &c. | 

The canoniſts mention four ſpecies of wicars : ſome perpe- 
zual ; others appointed for a certain time, and, on ſome ſpe- 
cial occaſion, called mercenarii; others called ſpeciales, ap- 
pointed not for the whole cure, but for ſome certain place, 
article, or act: others generals, neither perpetual, nor ap- 
pointed for any certain act, but for all things in the general. 
VICAR General, was a title given by king Henry VIII. to 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex; with full power to overſee 
the clergy, and regulate all matters relating to church affairs. 
VICE, Virt1vum, in ethics, is ordinarily defined an elective 


habit, deviating, either in exceſs, or defect, from the juſt | 


medium wherein virtue is placed. See VIRTUE. 

It is called a habit, to diſtinguiſh it from /in, which is only 
an act: hence, a fin is looked on, as ſomething tranſient : 
and a vice, as ſomething permanent. See Sin, HAB IT, &c. 
Authors diſtinguiſh three ſtates of vice: the firſt incontinen- 
tiæ, of incontinence; wherein a perſon ſees, and approves the 
good, but is hurried to evil by the violence of his paſſions. 
— The ſecond, intemperantiæ, of intemperance; wherein 
even the judgment is depraved, and perverted. — The third, 
feriatis, of obduracy; wherein the perſon is totally immer- 
led in vice, without any ſenſe or feeling thereof. 

The ſtate of incontinency, is conſidered as infirmity, where- 
in the perſon feels the ſharpeſt ſtings of conſcience : that of in- 
temperance, as malice, wherein the remorſe is not ſo lively, — 
In that of obduracy there is none, See CoNscIEN cx. 
> 


Hand-Vice, is ſmall kind of vice, ſerving to hold the 


| 


V.1.Q. 


Vice, in ſmithery, and other arts employed in metals, i, mw 


machine, or inſtruments, ſerving to hold faſt any thing th 

are at work upon; whether it be to be filed, bent, riveted 2 

To file ſquare, it is abſolutely neceſſary the vice be place; S. 

pendicular, with its chaps parallel to the work-bench, ide 

FILING, | 8 

The parts of the vice are, the face, or plane, which i; itz 

uppermoſt part; the chaps, which are cut with a baſtard our 

and well tempered ; the ſcrew-pin, cut with a ſquare irons 

worm; the nut, or ſcrew-box, which has a ſquare worn, 

and is brazed into the round box; the ſpring, which throw: 

the chaps open; and the foot, on which the whole is mounted. 

leſs; 

works in, that require often turning about. mY 
Of this there are two kinds, the broad chapt hand-y;., 
which is that commonly uſed ; and the ſquare noſed hund. 
vice, ſeldom uſed but for filing ſmall round work. 

Vice is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers, to turn, or draw 
lead into flat rods, with grooves on each fide, to receive the 
edges of the glaſs. See LEAD, 

This machine conſiſts of two iron chaps, or cheeks, joined 
with two croſs iron pieces. — In the ſpace between the 
chaps, are two ſtcel wheels, with their ſpindles, or axes paſ- 
ſed through the middle ; each of which has its nut, or pi- 
nion with teeth, that catch into each other: to the boy 
is fitted a handle, whereby the machine is turned. | 
There are ſome of theſe vices double, and that will draw 
two leads at once: theſe have three wheels. — Some glaziers 
will turn lead of different ſizes in the ſame vice; by chang. 
ing their cheek for each ſize. See CHEEK, 

With another pair of ſpindles, whoſe nuts almoſt meet, th 
turn lead for tiers; which, when it comes out of the vice 
is almoſt cut aſunder, in two thickneſſes, eaſy to be parted, 
Before the invention of this vice, which is but a late thing, 
they uſed a plane: accordingly, in all antient windows, 


we find the lead planed, and groved that way, dee 


GLass, 

Vice is alſo uſed in the compoſition of divers words, to denote 
the relation of ſomething which comes inſtead, or in the 
place of another. 

In this ſenſe, the word is Latin, vice, ſtead, place, turn, Er. 

Vice ADMIRAL, is one of the three principal officers of the 
royal navy; who commands the ſecond. ſquadron, and ha 

his flag ſet up in the fore-top of his ſhip. See Ap MIRAI, 
Navy, &c. - | 

Vice-CHAMBERLAIN, called alſo, in antient ſtatues, m- 
der-chamberlain ; is an officer in the court, next under the 
lord chamberlain; and, in his abſence, has command, and 
controll, of all officers belonging to that part of the houſ- 
hold, called the chamber above ſtairs. See CHAMBERLAIN. 

VIictE-CHANCELLOR of a univerſity, is an eminent mem- 
ber, choſe annually, to manage affairs in the abſence of the 
chancellor, See UNIVERSITY. | 

Vice-DoGce, is a counſellor of Venice, who repreſents the 
doge when ſick, or abſent ; that the ſeignory may never be 
without a chief. ; | 
The vice- dage never takes the ducal chair, nor bears the horn, 
nor is addreſſed under the title of ſereni//ims : yet, the foreign 
embaſſadors, ſpeaking to the college, uſe the common apo- 
ſtrophe of ſereniſſimo prencipe : and he performs all the offices 
of doge; and gives anſwers to embaſſadors, without moving 
his cap. See DoGE. 

Vice-Dominvus, a vicount, ſheriff, or vidame. See Vi- 
counT, VIDAME, &c. | 

Vice-Doninus Abbatie, or Ecclfie, in the civil and canon 
law, an advocate, or protector of an abbey, or church. S 
ADvocaATE, and ADVoOWEE. | | 

Vice-Dominus Epiſcopi, in the canon law, is the commil- 
fary, or vicar-general of a biſhop. See COMMI1SSARY) &. 

V1CE-GERENT, Vicegerens, a vicar, deputy, or lieutenant. 
See Vicar, LIEU TENANT, &c. | 

Vice-Comes, in law, &c. See 17 COUNT. 

Accedas ad VIcE-CouirEM. AcckpAs. 

Reſpectu habendo computi VIcE-CouirIis. See RESPECTU- 

Vice-LEGATE, an officer whom the pope ſends to Avignon: 
and ſome other cities, to perform the office of a ſpiritual an 
temporal governor, at a time when there is no legate, or 
cardinal to command there. | 8 
All the Gaule Narbonnoiſe, as Dauphine, Provence, - of 
has recourſe to the vice-legate of Avignon, for all ecclefiafti < 
diſpatches; in like manner as the other . provinces addr 
themſelves to Rome. See LEGaTs. 


Vice-Roy, a governor of a kingdom, who commands there- 


in, in the name, and ſtead of a king; with full and ſovereign 
authority. T2 | > Wh 
Sicily, Catalonia, Mexico, &c. are governed by vice -i 
See KING. | 


Vice Verſa, a Latin phraſe, frequently retained in Engliſh 


writings; ſignifying as much as, on the contrary. . 
Thus, as the ſun mounts higher and higher above the * 
zon, inſenſible perſpiration increaſes; and, vice verſa, 

deſcends lower, it diminiſhes. 
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VICENNALIS, in antiquity, ſomething of 20 years, or 


after 20 years. 5 . 
Among the Romans, vicemalia was particularly uſed for the 


eld on the 2oth day after a perſon's deceaſe. 
V e VicENNALES Ludi, were alſo games, 
5 and rejoicings, held every zoth year of the reign of a 
ee e frequently meet with vicennalia vota; the 
n that occaſions, for the ſafety of the empe- 
ror, and inlargement of the empire. ; 
Theſe are expreſſed by VOT. X & XX, in the medals 
of Tacitus, Gallienus, and Probus; V O T. + © M. XX, in 
thoſe of Valerius Maximianus, and Galerius Maximianus; 
VOT. X. MUL. XX, in thoſe of Conſtantine, Valenti- 
nian, and Valens; VO. X. MUL IT. XX, in thoſe of 
Diocleſian, Conſtantine, Julian, Valentinian, JT heodoſius, 
Arcadius, Honorius; V OT IS X. MU L T. XX, in thoſe 
of Julian, Valentinian, Gratian; VOT. X. SIC. XX, 
in thoſe of Valerius Conſtantius 3 VOI. XII. FEEL. XX, 
in the younger Licinius; VO T. XV. FE L. XX, in Con- 


ſtantine. See Vows. 


vICIN AGE, and ViIci xtr M, a neighbourhood. See 
C 3 Cauſe de VIX AGE. See COMMON. 
VI CIS & Venellis Mundandis, a writ lying againſt a mayor, 
bailiff, Cc. for not taking care that the ſtreets be well 
ſed. 
vICISS ITU DE, Viciss1TUDO, the ſucceeding of one 
thing after another.— As, the viciſſitude of ſeaſons, for- 


tune, c. 


VICOUN — Seen ; "ater 
VICONTIELS. ISCOUNTIELS.: 


VICOUN T, Vics-comes, in our law-books, fignifies the 
ſame with her F; between which two words, there ſeems to 
be no other difference, but that the one came from our con- 
querors, the Normans 3 the other from our anceſtors, the 
Saxons. See SHERIFF, | 

VicounrT, or ViscouNnT, is alſo uſed for a degree of nobi- 
lity, next below a count or earl, and above a baron. See 
NoB1LITY. | 
Camden obſerves, that this is an antient name of office, but 
2 new one of dignity, never heard of among us till Henry 
VIth's days, who, in his 18th year, created, in parliament, 
John lord Beaumont, viſcaumt Beaumont : but it ismuch more 
antient in other countries, 

Du Cange, indeed, will have the dignity to have had its 
firſt riſe in England; but it is much more probable, it was 
firſt brought over hither by the Normans. 

The privileges of a wicount, are, that he may have a cover 
of aſſay held under his cup when he drinks, and may have a 
travers in his own houſe. — And a vicounteſs may have her 
gown bore up by a man, out of the preſence of her ſuperiors ; 
and in their preſence by a woman. | 


VICOUNTIELS, VicoxTtritrs, VIcECOM ITALIA, 


in our la- books, denotes things belonging to the ſheriff; par- 
ticularly certain farms, for which the ſheriff pays a rent to 
the king, and makes what profit he can of them. See 
SHERIFF, 

Mrits VicounTiEL, are ſuch as are triable in the county or 
ſheriff*s-court.— Of which kind are divers writs of nuſance, 
Sc. See Wrir, &c. | 

VicountiEL, or VicoxnT1IEL Juriſdiction, is that juriſ- 
diction belonging to the officers of a county ; as ſheriffs, co- 
roners, eſcheators, &c. | 

VICTIM, VicTima, a bloody ſacrifice offered to ſome 
deity, of a living thing ; either a perſon, ora beaſt, which 

1s ſlain to appeaſe his wrath, or to obtain ſome favour. See 
SACRIFICE and LusTRAT10N. | 
The Greeks offered Iphigenia, at Aulis, for a victim to ob- 
tain a favourable wind. — The gods af the heathens had 

| each their proper victims: thus, the goat was Bacchus's vic- 

518 the horſe Neptune's. See Gop, and VICTIMARI1Us, 
| - TIMARIUS, a miniſter, or ſervant of the prieſt, 
” oſe office was to bind the victims, and prepare the water, 

nite, cake, and other things, neceffary for the facrifice. See 

ACRIFICE. | 
—* the victimarii it alſo belonged, to knock down, and kill 
Dn in order to which, they ſtood cloſe by the altar, 
wes to the waiſt, but crowned with laurel; and holding a 
y - or a knife up, aſked the prieſt leave to ſtrike ; ſaying, 

Sone ſhall Iſtrike? Whence they were called agones, and 
N or cultrarii. | 
nen the victim was killed, t ened it, and after view- 
15 the entrails, took them A; waſhed the carcaſe, ſprink- 
ed the flower on it, Oe. Eq 


ſame victimarii lighted the fire, wherein books were 


condemned to be burnt, gee Liv. 40. lib. 40. c. 29. and 


A. Gellius, lib. x 
V 7 . * C. 1. extr. IZ. 
vier Feria, in chronology. See PER TOoD. 
» Victoria, the overthrow, or defeat of an 


acm, in war, combat, duel, 
| . or the like. See WAR 


—ͤ—ä— —— — — Rene te... 4 


Among the Romans, crowns, triumphs, &c. were decreed 
to their generals, for the vi#ories they gained. Sec Crown, 
. Trrumpen, Oe. 
VICTUALLING-Ofe, an office kept on Tower-hill, for 
the furniſhing his majelty's navy with v:@#cls. See Or FIC RE. 
It is managed by ſeven commiſſioners, who have their infe- 
rior officers ; as ſecretaries, clerks, c. beſides agents in di- 
vers parts of Great Britain, Ireland, &c. See Nay v. 
VICTUS Rativ, among phyſicians, a particular manner of 
living 7 the preſervation health, and prevention of diſ- 
eaſes. e DitT, REGimen, &c. 
VIDAME®, Virce-Daminus, was aptiently uſed for the bi- 
ſhop's deputy in temporals ; as comes, or vice-comes, was the 
king's. See Vice-Dominvus, Sc. 
*The word according to Nicod, comes from wicarins ; ac- 
cording to Paſquier, from wice-dominus ; dam ſignifying do- 
minus, or lord. See Dom. 


temporalties of biſhopricks, while the biſhops themſelves 
were taken up in prayers, and other ſpiritual funRtions.— 
They alſo led the biſhop's forces, when they were obliged to 
go to war, either to defend their temporalties, or for the 
arrier-ban. 
They alſo managed, and pleaded their cauſe in courts of 
Juſtice ; diſtributed juſtice among their tenants, prevented 
any body's pillaging, or damaging. the houſes of deceaſed bi- 
ſhops, &c.— In effect, they repreſented the biſhop, conſi- 
dered as a temporal lord. Sce BisHoP, OFFENDER, &c. 
In ſome antient charters, the widames are called advocates, 
advotbets. See ADVOCATE; and ADVOWEE. 
Vipame is ſtill a title of ſeignory, or lordſhip : attributed to 
ſeveral gentlemen in France : as, the vidame of Chartres, of 
Amiens, &c. | | | 
The antient vidames, Paſquier ſays, were the biſhops tem- 
poral judges ; and had the fame privileges as the vicounts. 
By degrees, the vidames converted their office into a fee: 
and the biſhops their vidames, or judges, into vaſlals, as 
kings did their counts, dukes,” Sc. See CounT, V as- 
SAL, &c.— Accordingly, the vidame of Chartres, &c. 
ſtill hold lands of the biſhops of thoſe places. | 
VIDIMUS, in law, the fame with nete/cimus ; being let- 
ters patent of a charter of feoffment, or ſome other inftru- 
ment not of record. N 
VIDUITATIS Prafeſſo, the making a ſolemn profeſſion of 
living a chaſte widow ; a cuſtom heretofore obſerved in Eng- 
land, and attended with divers ceremonies, Sce WIDOW. 
VIE. See the article Ces TI gui vie. 
VIEWS®, V1svs, in law, the act of veiors, or viewers. See 
VEIOR, and VIEweER. 

* This is called, by Bracton, Res guaft ſacra quia ſolam per- 


litate. 


When a real action is brought, and the tenant knows not 
well what the land is the demandant aſks ; he may pray the 
view: which is, that the jury may ſee the land which is 
claimed. Dl 

This courſe of proceeding we received from the Normans, as 
appears by the Grand cuſtomary. — It is uſed in various 
caſes; as in aſſize of rent-ſervice, rent-charge, rent- ſeck; 
in a writ of nuſance; in a writ quo jure; in the writ de ratio- 
nabilibus diviſis, &c. 

View of Franc-pledge, Visus Franci Pligii, is the office 
which the ſheriff in his county-court, or the bailiff in his 
hundred, performs; in looking to the king's peace, and ſeeing 
that every man be in ſome pledge. See FRanc-Pleage. 


StGHT, PERSPECTIVE, &c. 

Point of View. See the article Por Nr. | 

View, among hunters, the track, or print of the feet of a fal- 
low deer on the ground. See TRACE, c. | 


the laying ofa ſiege, in order to obſerve the ſtrength or weak- 
neſs of its ſituation, and fortification, See RECONNOITRE. 
VIEWERS, or VEIORs, in law, are perſons ſent by a 
court, to view a place, or perſon in queſtion ; as the ſitua- 
tion of a place where a fact was committed; or a perfon, in 
caſe of ſickneſs, c. See VI Ew, and VEIOR. | 
VIGIL, or Eve, in church chronology, the day before any 
feaſt, Cc. See FEAST, and Eve. | 
Though the civil day begin at midnight, yet the eccleſiaſtical, 
or ſcriptural day, begins at ſix o'clock in the evening, and 
holds till fix in the evening the enſuing day. See Day, . 
Hence, the collect for every Sunday and holy-day, by order 
of the church, is to be read, at the preceeding evening-ſervice, 
at fix o'clock the day before; from which time the religi- 
| ou8 day was ſuppoſed to begin. . 
And this firſt part of the holy- day, from ſix O clock the day 


| before, was, by the primitive Chriſtians, ſpent in hymns, 


and other devotions; and being often continued till late in 
the night; was called vigil. See WAKE, | | 
Theſe wigils came, by degrees, to be fo enlarged, that, at laſt, 
all the day preceding the holy-day was called by the ** 
ö 


The original inſtitution of vidamos, was for defence of the 


ſonam regis reſpicit, & introducta pro pace, & communi uti- 


V1isw, in matters of optics, perſpective, c. See VISION, 


To View a place, in the military art, is to ride about it, before 


V IL 


The origin of vigils is deduced by Forbes from a cuſtom in the 
antient church, for the people, both men and women, to meet 
tozether in the evening before Eaſter-day, and watch and 
pray, as expecting the coming of our Lord, who was to riſe 
early in the morning. This practice, Tertullian obſerves, ad 
Uxorem, afterwards got to other feaſts and faints-days, — But 
abuſes creeping in, they were forbid by a council, in 1322, 
and. in lieu thereof faſtings were inſtituted on the day before, 


tho? {till called by the antient name of vigilli. 


Coma VIII. 


WATCHING. 


VIGINTIVIRATE, a dignity among the ancient Ro- 
mans, eſtabliſhed by Cæſar. Xa 
This dignity comprehended four others; for of the viginti- 


See the article CO MA. 
VIGILIà, that ſtate of an animal which is op 
and popularly called waking, or watching. See SLEEP, and 


VILLENAGE, or VILLALINACGE, VII LAN 


rofite to ſleep, 


VILL, ViLLa. 


Viri, or twenty men which compoſed the company, there were 
three who fat and judged of all criminal affairs; three others 
had the inſpection of the coins, and coinage; four took care of 
the ſtreets of Rome ; and the reſt were judges of civil affairs. 
See the article VILLAGE. 

VILLA Regis, or Regia, a title antiently given to thoſe vil- 
lages where the kings of England had a royal ſeat, and held 
the manor in their own demeſn : having there commonly a 
free chapel exempt from the biſhop's juriſdiction. 

VILLA Prepoſitus. See the article PR&Pos1 Tus. 
VILLAGE“, VIIIA, or V1iLL, an aſſemblage of houſes, 
inhabited chiefly by peaſants and farmers, having uſually a 
church, but no market. 

*The word is French, formed of vil, or vilis, low, mean, 
contemptible: or rather, from the Latin, villa, a country 
houſe, or farm. 

The want of a market diſtinguſhes a village from a town, as 
the church does from a green, ſtreet, &c. See Town, &c. 
Among our Saxon anceſtors, vill, or village, was uſed in the ſenſe 
of the Roman villa; viz. for a country farm, or ſeat, furniſhed 
with convenient out-houſes, c. for repoſiting the fruits thereof. 
Afterwards it came to be taken for a manor: then for part 
of a pariſh, or the pariſh itſelf, SeePaR1sH,. : 
Hence, in ſeveral antient law-books, vill and pariſh are the 
ſame thing: accordingly, Forteſcue, de Laudibus Leg. Ang. 
writes, “ That the boundaries of villages are not by houſes, 
e ſtreets, or walls; but by a large circuit of ground, within 
& which may be divers hamlets, waters, woods, Oc, 
Fleta makes this difference between a manſion, a village, and 
a manor ; that a manſion may conſiſt of one, or more houſes ; 
though there is only to be one dwelling-place, without any 
other very near it: for if other houſes be contiguous, it is 
then a village. A manor ma 
lages. See MANs10N, and MAnoR. 
For the better government of villages, the lord of the foil has 
uſually a power to hold a court-baron every three weeks. 
dee COURT-Baron, 
VILLAIN, VIILXNVus, in our antient cuſtoms, the ſame 
with bond-man : called alſo, in Domeſday- book, ſervus, ſlave. 
See SERVANT, SLAVE, &C, ; 


A villain was one who held lands in villenage, or on condition of 


rendering baſe ſervices to his lord. See SERVICE, VAssAl, &c. 
There were antiently in England two ſorts of villa ins, viz. 
villains in groſs, who were bound immediately to the perſons 
of the lords, and to their heirs.— and villains regardant to 
a manor, by the civilians called glebæ adſcripti; who were 
bound to their lord, as members belonging to ſuch a manor, 
of which he was owner. See REGARDANT. | 

This latter was a pure villain, of whom the lord took redemp- 
tion to marry his daughter, and to make him free ; and he 
might put him out of his lands and tenements at his will ; 
might beat and chaſtiſe him, but not maim him. 

They were called villains from villa; becauſe they dwelt in 
villages : the fame were alſo called pagenſes, and ruſtici; and 
of ſuch ſervile condition were they, that they were uſually fold 
with the farm to which they reſpectively belonged. See PA G AN. 
| "There are not properly ary ſuch villuins now, though the law 
concerning them ſtands unrepealed.— The lands before held 
in villenage, are now held in free and common ſocage. See 
TENURE, SOCAGE, Ec. 


VILILAIN Eftate, or condition, is contradiſtinguiſhed to free | 


 . eflate. See BAsE Eftate, and VILLENAOE. 
VILLAINAGE. See the article ViLLENAGE. 


VILLAINOUS Fudgment, is that which caſts the reproach 
and ſtain of villany and ſhame on him againſt whom it is 
See JUDG- 


given.— As that againſt a conſpirator, &c. 
MENT, and INFamous. 


Lambard calls it villainous puniſhment ; and ſays, it may well 


be called villainous, in regard the judgment, in ſuch caſe, ſhall 
be like the antient judgment in attaints, vix. that the crimi- 
nals ſhall not be of any credit afterwards; nor ſhall it be law- 
ful for-them, in perſon, to approach the king's court : that 
their lands and goods ſhall be ſeized into the king's hands, 
their trees rooted up, their bodies impriſoned, c. 


V I N 


. 772 * IA, th 
lity or condition of a villain, See VIILILAIN. » ME qua- 


Villenage is more particularly uſed for a ſervile king of t 
of lands, or tenements; whereby the tenant was Ty 
all ſuch ſervice as the lord commanded, or were fit for toy 
lain to perform : which Bracton expreſſes, by Scir; — vil. 
rit veſperare, quale ſervitium fieri debet man#, See VII OO 
and SERVICE. | In, 
Villenage is divided into that by bbod, and that by ten 
Tenure, in villenage, could make no freeman a Lexa 
les it were continued time out of mind; nor could free 5 
make a villain free. See J by nd 
Villenage is alſo divided by Bracton into pure villena 
the ſervices to be performed were i IE A 
ry, as above expreſſed— and ſocage willenage, which _ 
carry the lord's dung into his fields, to plough his ground Q 
certain days, ſow and reap his corn, &c. and even to — on 


conſiſt of one or more vil- 


his jakes: as the inhabitants of Bicton were bound to do 5 
the lord of Clun- caſtle in Shropſhire; which was afterward 
turned into a rent, now called Bickton fikver 3 and the 10 
lainous ſervice excuſed. of 


VILLI, coar/e hair, in anatomy, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 25 


fibres, or fibrille. See FI RRE. 
VII II, in botany, denotes a fort of tomentum, or down like 

the grain or ſhag of pluſh ; with which, as a kind of eu 
ſcence, ſome trees do abound. See ToMENTyy, 
VILLOUS, VII Tosa, is particularly applied to one of the 
coats or membranes of the ſtomach, called 51/7 villſa,— 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. h. ſee alſo Sr oA cH & 
It takes its name from - innumerable villi, or fine fibrillx. 
wherewith its inner ſurface is covered. See CRus rA VI 
VINALIA, in antiquity, a name common to two feaſts 3. 
mong the antient Romans; the one in honour of Jupiter 
and the other of Venus. See FEAST. f 
The firſt was held on the nineteenth of Auguſt, and the fc. 
cond on the firſt of May.— The vinalia of the nineteenth of 
Auguſt, were called vinalia ruſtica, and were inſtituted on 
occaſion of the war of the Latins againſt Mezentius; in the 
courſe of which war, that people vowed a libation to Jupiter 
of all the wine of the ſucceeding vintage. 
On the ſame day likewiſe fell the dedication of a temple of 
Venus; whence ſome authors have fallen into a miſtake, that 
theſe vinalia were ſacred to Venus. — But Varro, LLL. v. 
and Feſtus, in Jerbo Ruſtica, diſtinguiſh between the two 
ceremonies z and expreſly aſſert the vinalia to be a feaſt of 
Jupiter. 6 
VINCULUM, in algebra, a character in form ofa line, a 
ſtroke drawn over a factor, diviſor, or dividend, when com- 
pounded of ſeveral letters, or quantities, to connect them, 
and ſhew that they are to be multiplied, or divided, c. to- 
gether, by the other term. See CHARACTER, MuLTi- 
PLICATION, DitvisIoON, Cc. 
4 dX a -, ſhews that d is to be multiplied ind 
a +b— c, 
VINDEMIATINGES, the gathering of the grapes, or 
other ripe fruits; as apples, pears, cherries, &c. 

*The word is formed of the Latin, windemia, vintage. See 

VINTAGE. 

VINDEMIATRIX, or VINDEMIATOR, afixed ſtar 
of the third magnitude, in the northern wing of the conſtel- 
lation Virgo; whoſe longitude, latitude, c. ſee among the 
reſt of thoſe of VirGo. | 


VINDICATION, Claiming, in the civil law, an action 


ariſing from the property a perſon has in any thing: ol 
permiſſion to take or ſeize a thing, as one's own, out of the 
hands of a perſon, whom the law has doomed not to be tis 
true proprietor, | 2 45 
VINE, Vir is, a noble plant, or ſhrub, of the reptile kind; 
famous for its fruit, or grapes, and for the liquor they al 
ford, See WINE. . 
The kinds of vines are almoſt infinite; denominated eitlet 
from the ſoil, and place where they grow; as the Bourgus” 
non, Bourdelas, Italian, Mantua vine, &c. or from the form, 
colour, taſte, &c. of their grapes; as the acorn, apricot, di 
maſk, birds-bill, muſcadine, &c. vine. | . 0 
Our gardeners find, that vines are capable of being cult“ 
in England, fo as to produce large quantities of grapes; 27 
thoſe ripened to ſuch a degree, as may afford a good ſubſtan- 
tial vinous juice— Witneſs the vineyards in Somerſetſlire; 
particularly that famous one at Bath. g | 
In effect, it does not ſeem ſo much owing to the inclement 
of our Engliſh air, thft our grapes are generally inferior 
thoſe of France, as to the want of a juſt culture. 0 
Thoſe fitted for the Engliſh climate, Mr. Mortimer fin 
be the ſmall black grape, the white muſcadine, parſley grape 
muſcadilla, white and red Frontigniac.— Mr. Brad 35 
commends the July grape, the carly ſweet water graph - 
brought from the Canaries 3 1 3 or 1 — * 
water grape: all which, if well managed, and the 
W are ripe by the middle of Auguſſ.— He alſo re- 


VILLARUM Nomina. See the article NoMIN A. 


commends the claret and Burgundy grapes. he 
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il for vines, according to Mortimer, is the hot- 
teſt bo or dry rocky ground; provided it be well 
Seen ge aged. — At firſt planting, Mr. Bradley re- 


d and ſha | 
—_ chalky hills, as proper for vines. 


: hh of old buildings, well mixed with twice as much 
A* ery about the — of the vines. See VI NEYARD. 
Vines are propagated either by layers, or cuttings ; that is, either 
by laying down the young branches as ſoon as the fruit is ga- 
thered, or by making plantations of ſlips, or cuttings, at that 
time. See PROPAGATION. We : 
Mr. Mortimer ſays, it may be done any time in the winter 
before January; though Bradley ſays, he has done it, with 
ſucceſs, in March _ April. 1 
the Pruning of VINES. 5 3 0 ING; 
po the Planting Y VINES. See the article VINEYARD, 
VINEA, or fortification. MANTELET. | 


5 VINE GAR“, Acetum, an agreeable, acid, penetrating li- 


uor, prepared from wine, cyder, beer, and other liquors; 
af arable uſe, both as a medicine, and a ſauce, See 


ACETUM. RE 23 
„The word is French, winaigre ; formed from vin, wine; 


and aigre, ſour. See WINE. 

Wine, and other vinous liquors are ſaid to gain a grateful 
ſharpneſs, i. e. to become vinegar, by having their ſalts ex- 
alted by inſolation, or other means; and their ſulphurs weak- 
ned and depreſſed, 

Others aſcribe the converſion of vinous liquors into vinegar, to 
the grinding or ſharpening of the longitudinal particles thereof; 
by which means, they become more ſharp and pungent. 
The method of making vinegar has long been kept a ſecret 


among, the people of that profeſſion ; who, it is ſaid, oblige | 


themſelves to each other by oath not to reveal it : but, not- 
withſtanding this, the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and ſome 
other late writings, furniſh us with approved accounts thereof, 

Method of making Cider VINEGAR,— The cider (the mean- 
eſt of which will ſerve the purpoſe) is firſt to be drawn off fine 
into another veſſel, and a quantity of the muſt, or pouz of 
apples to be added: the whole is ſet in the ſun, if there be a 
conveniency for the purpoſe ; and, at a week or nine days 
end, it may be drawn off, See CI DER. 


WF 1:44 if making Beer VIx ROAR.— Take a middling fort 


of beer, indifferently well hopped ; into which, when it has 
worked well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, or huſks of 
grapes, uſually brought home for that purpoſe : maſh them to- 
gether in a tub; then, letting the rape ſettle, draw off the 
liquid part, put it into a caſk, and ſet it in the ſun as hot 
as may be; the bung being only covered with a tile, or ſlate- 
ſtone : and in about thirty or forty days, it will become a good 
vinegar, and may paſs in uſe as well as that made of wine, if 
it be refined, and kept from turning muſty. | 

Or thus: — To every gallon of ſpring water, add three 
pounds of Malaga raiſins ; which put into an earthen jar, 
and place them where they may have the hotteſt ſun from 


up in a very ſtrong iron-hooped veſſel, to prevent its burſting : 
it will appear very thick and muddy, when newly preſſed; 
but will refine in the veſſel, and be as clear as wine. — Thus 
let it remain untouched for three months, before it be drawn 
off, and it will prove excellent vinegar. | 
To make Wine VIx EAR. Any fort of vinous liquor, being 
mixed with its own faces, flowers, or ferment, and its tar- 
tar firſt reduced to powder ; or elſe with the acid and auſtere 


which hold a large proportion of tartar : and the whole being 
kept frequently ſtirring in a veſſel which has formerly held 
| vikegay, or ſet in a warm place full of the ſteams of the ſame, 
will begin to ferment a-new, conceive heat, grow ſour by de- 
grees, and ſoon after turn into vinegar. | 
| The remote ſubjects of acetous fermentation. are the ſame 
2 thoſe of vinous; but the immediate ſubjects of it, are all 
inds of vegetable juices, after they have once undergone that 
zermentation which reduces them to wine: for it is abſolutely 
impoſſible to make vinegar of muſt, the crude juice of grapes, 
yy other ripe fruits, without the previous aſiſtance of vinous 
TR, | | ; 
e proper ferments for this operation, whereby vmegar is 
Prepared, are— 19, The rec all acid vor th - The 


_ theniſh wine, or the cream or cryſtals thereof. — 49. Vine- 
gar itſelf.— 50. A wooden veſſel, well drenched with vine- 
855 Es one that has long been employed to contain it.— 

ine that has often been mixed with his own fæces. 


; > or ee vegetables of an acid auſtere taſte. — 80. Bakers 
eaven, after it is turned acid. 9® All manner of ferments, 
compounded of thoſe already mentioned. 
yay is no production of nature, but a creature of art: 
THE 2 the juices of eitrons, lemons, and the like na- 
when ait improperly ſaid to be natural vinegars; becauſe, 
not the _ way Lars nothing but vappid water: whereas it is 
Vol. H. N zg to yield an acid ſpirit by diſtillation 


To mend a foil that wants thoſe qualities, it is good to throw | 


May till Michaelmas : then preſſing all well, tun the liquor | 


ſtalks of the vegetable from whence the wine was obtained, | 


lees of vinegar.— 30. Pulverized tartar; eſpecially that of |. 


75. The twigs of vines, and the ſtalks of grapes, currants, cher- 


V I N 


| Mithed of making VINEGAR in France,— The French uſc 3 
method of making vinegar different from that above deſcribe 
— They take two very large oaken veſſels, the larger the 
better, open at the top; in each whereof they place a wooden 
Crate, within a foot of the bottom : upon theſe grates, thev 
rſt lay twigs, or cuttings of vines, and afterwards the ſtalks 
of the branches, without the grapes themſelves, or their ſtones ; 
till the whole pile reaches within a foot of the brim of the 
veſſels : then they fill one of theſe veſſels with wine to the 
very top, and half fill the other ; and with liquor drawn out 
of the full veſſel, fill up that which was only half full before ; 
daily repeating the ſame operation, and pouring the liquor 
back from one veſſel to the other; ſo that each of them is full, 
and half full by turns. 
When this proceſs has been continued for two or three days, 
a degree of heat will ariſe in the veſſel, which is then but 
half full, and increaſe for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, without 
any appearance of the like in the veſſel which liappens to be 
full during thoſe days; the liquor whereof will ſtill remain 
cool: and as ſoon as the heat ceaſes in the veſſel that is halt 
full, the vinegar is prepared: which, in the ſummer, hap- 
pens on the fourteenth or fifteenth day from the beginning; 
but in the winter, the fermentation proceeds much flower : 
ſo that they are obliged to forward it by artificial warmth, or 
the uſe of ſtoves. 
When the weather is exceeding hot, the liquor Gught to be 
poured off from the full veſſel into the other twice aday: 
otherwiſe, the liquor would be over-heated, and the fermen- 
tation prove too ſtrong ; whence the ſpirituous parts would 
4. Rs and leave a vappid wine, inftead of vinegar, be- 
ind. 
The full veſſel is always to be leſt open at the top, but the 
mouth of the other muſt be cloſed with a cover of wood; in 
order the better to keep down and fix the ſpirit in the body 
of the liquor; for otherwiſe, it might eaſily fly off in the 
heat of fermentation.— The veſſel that is only half full 
ſeems to grow hot, rather than the other, becauſe it con- 
tains a much greater quantity of the vine-twigs and ſtalks, 
than that, in proportion to the liquor ; above which the pile 
rifing to a conſiderable heighth, conceives heat the more, and 
ſo conveys. it to the wine below. 
VINEGAR of Antimony, is an acid ſpirit, drawn by diſtillation 
from the marcaſite of antimony. See AN TIMON x. 
Its uſe is commended in continued and malignant feavers. 
The apothecaries have, likewiſe, a kind of theriacal vinegar, 
acetum theriacale, made of Venice treacle digeſted in wine 
vinegar. See ACETUM. | 
TERMS VineTUM, a plantation of vines. See 
INE. | | 
The beſt ſituation of a vinzzard, is on the declivity of an hill 
ing to the ſouth. See ExposSURE. 
he vine is propapated by lips, layers, or ſuckers, planted 
in a nurſery, and thence tranſplanted, about February, into 
the vineyard. | 

As to the ſoil, it is agreed, nothing can be too dry for them: 

and as to the ſorts of vines, none but the forward ones ought 
to be planted in England. — Theſe are found to ripen very 
well in open borders, without walls. 

They are to be planted in lines running north and ſouth, 
five or ſix foot apart; only two vines in each hole. — The 
September following, the ſhoots of that ſummer to be pruned 
ſhorter, according to their ſtrength ; and the ſummer follow- 
ing, the ſtrongeſt will begin to ſhew a little fruit — They 
are now to be ſupported with ſtakes, &c. fo as they may run 
above a foot above ground : the higher they run, the leſs 
danger they are in of being ſpoiled with wet ; but the lower, 
the ſweeter grapes, and the ſtronger wine, 

If, notwithſtanding due pruning, they do not ſeem inclinable 
to bear large bunches, the ground to be helped with a mix- 
ture of rubbiſh of ſome old building, with ſea-coal aſhes, or 
drift ſand, — Thus managed, a vineyard, in five or ſix years, 
will produce good ſtore of grapes. 

The celebrated vineyard at Bath, containing about ſix acres 
of ground, planted with white muſcadine, and black cluſter 
grapes, Mr. Bradley aſſures us, by ſuch management, ſome 
years ago, yielded ſixty hogſheads of wine at a vintage : 
though in the year 1721, it only yielded three hogfheads. 

e fame author mentions a little vincyard of a private per- 
fon at Rotherhith; which, though only conſiſting of 100 
vines, and ſome of them only of the ſecond year's growth, 

jelded, at a vintage, 95 gallons of wine; which, he adds, 
Lad the true Burgundy flavour, as being made from that fort 
of grape: and exceeded any made from any vineyard on this 
ſide Paris. See W1NE. | 
VINOUS, Vixosvs, ſomething that relates to wine; or 
that has the taſte; and ſmell thereof. See WINE. 
All vegetables, by a due treatment, afford a vinous liquor; 
as corn, pulſe, nuts, apples, grapes, &c. See MAL; 
BREWING, &c. , 


A ſecond fermentation, duly managed, turns any Vinous lis 


proper character, and effect of fermentation, is to pro- 


duor into an acetous one. See VINEGAR. | 
| The ; 
| 13 1 : duce 


VIO 


VIP 


duce either a vines, or an acetous quality in the body fer- | VIoI, is alſo a term uſed among mariners, when a hauf 


mented, See FERMENTATION, 
Some of our countrymen, bound on a voyage to the Eaſt 
Indies, having filled ſeveral caſks with "Thames-water, to 
carry along with them; obſerved an inteſtine motion in it, 
when they came to the equator; and found it afterwards 
turned into a kind of vinous liquor, capable of affording an in- 
flammable ſpirit by diſtillation. See WATER, and SPIRIT, 
This, without diſpute, proceeded from the flowers, leaves, 
roots, fruits, and other vegetable matters, continually falling, 
or waſhed down in that river.— Such waters were always 
found in a ſtate of putrefaction, ere they put on a vious 
nature, See PUTREFACTION, 

VINTAGE, the crop of wine, or what is got from the vines 
each ſeaſon, See WIN E. 
The word is alſo uſed for the time or ſeaſon of gathering, or 
preſſing the grapes. 
In France, a decree or ordinance of the proper judge, and a 
ſolemn publication thereof, are required, ere the vintage can 
be begun, 

VINUM, a liquor, or drink, popularly called wine. See 
WIN E. | 

VinumM, in medicine, VI&x um Medicatum, is particularly 
applied to ſeveral medicated wines, 7. e. medicinal prepara- 
tions, whereof wine is the baſis; ſuch as the 

Vid un Abſynthites, or worm-wood wine; made of the 
great or little ab/ynthium, by taking the apices, or tops of the 
flowers, putting them in a ſacculus, or bag, and ſuſpending 
it in the middle of a veſſel of wine; which fermenting, ex- 


tracts the taſte, ſmell, and virtues of the worm-wood. See 


ABSYNTHIUM, | 

Vinum Aromaticum, made by infuſing aromatics, or ſpices, 
in new wine, or muſt, 

VI Nun Cydonites, quince-wine, made of the ſlices of that fruit, 
ſteeped in muſt, or new wine, 

VI Nx uu Emeticum, emetic wine; is wine wherein the glaſs, or 
regulus of antimony, or crocus metallorum, have been 
ſteeped. Sce EME TIC. 

It only takes a certain degree of efficacy from the matters; 
nor is it found any ſtronger at three months end, than at the 
end of eight days. It purges both upwards, and downwards. 

Vixum Hippocraticum, or hippocras ; fo called of manica Hip- 
pocratis, or Hippocrates's ſleeve, through which it is ſtrained ; 
is a fort of ſpiced wine, in which ſugar and ſpices have been 

ſteeped for ſome time. See HipPoCRAs, CLARET, &c. 


Vixum Marinum, ſea-wine; made by caſting ſea-water on | 


the grapes in the vat. 

VI Nu Picatum, pitched wine; made of pitch infuſed in muſt, 

Vix um Reſatum, roſe- wine; made by ſteeping roſes for three 
months in wine. 

Vixum, called alſo acetum, ſcilliticum. See SCILLA, 

Vixum Strobilites, or pine-apple wine: — Vinum hyſſopites, 
hyflop-wine. 

VIOL, Viora, a muſical inftrument, of the ſame form with 
the violin; and truck, like that, with a bow. See VIOLIN. 
There are viols of divers kinds — The firſt, and principal, 
among us, is the baſ5-2191, called, by the Italians, viola di gamba, 
or the leg- viol; becauſe held between the legs. It is the 
largeſt of all; and is mounted with ſix ſtrings. Its neck is 
divided in half notes, by ſeven frets fixed thereon. Its ſound is 
very deep, ſoft, and agreeable, — The tablature, or muſic 
for the baſ5-vi27, is laid down on fix lines, or rules. 

What the Italians call alto viola, is the counter- tenor of this; 
and their tenore viola, the tenor. They ſometimes call it, 
ſimply, the viele ſome authors will have it the hra, others 
the cithara, others the chehs, and others the teſtudo of the 
antients. See LYRA, &c. 
20. The /ove-viol, viola d' amore, which is a kind of triple 
, or violin; having fix braſs or ſteel ſtrings, like thoſe of 
the harpſicord.— It yields a kind of filver found, which 
has ſomething in it very agreeable. | 
3%. A large wil, with 44 ſtrings, called, by the Italians, 
viola di bardone ; but little known among us. 
49. Viola baſtarda, or baſtard vial, of the Italians 3 not 
uſed among us: Broſſard takes it to be a kind of baſs-w1ol, 
mounted with 6 or 7 {trings, and tuned as the common one. 
hs What the Italians call viola di braccio arm-viol; or, 
1 


mply, braccio, arm; is an inſtrument anſwering to our | 


counſter-tenor, treble, and fifth violin. 

69, Their viola prima, or firſt viol, is really our countertenor 
violin; at leaft, they commonly uſe the cliff of c {al ut on the 
firſt line, to denote the picce intended for this inftrument. 
70. Viola ſecunda, is much the ſame with our tenor violin; 
having the cliff of c / ut on the ſecond line. 

89, Viola terza, is nearly our fifth violin; the cliff c fol ut on 
the third line. 


90. Viola quarta, or fourth wil, is not known in England, | 


or France : though we frequently find it mentioned in the 
Italian compoſitions, the cliff on the fourth line. 
Laſtly, their viletta, or little via; is, in reality, our triple 
biol : though ſtrangers frequently confound the term, with 
what wc have faid of the visa prima, ſecunda, terza, &c. 

| g 


ſtrand- rope is bound faſt with nippers to the cable TIN 
brought to the jeer-capſtan, for the better weighing * 
anchor, where the main capſtan proves inſufficient, Sc 10 
cnorR, CABLE, Cars TAN, &c. | Ax. 
VIOLATION, the act of wilating, i.e. forcing a wo 
or committing a rape upon her. See Rape. 
Amnon, David's ſon, violated his ſiſter, who w 
by Abfalom : Tereus violated his ſiſter-in-law P 
To violate the queen, the king's eldeſt daughter, 
ceſs of Wales, is high treaſon. See TRRASZG6Vp5J 
VIOLATION, is alſo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for a breach 
infringment of a law, ordinance, or the like. See TR py 
G RESSION, « 
Thus, we fay, a violation of the law of nature, of à f. 
of peace, of one's oath, Cc. The law of nations was 80 
lated in the inſult offered to Mr. S the king's embaſt. 
dor at Madrid. 8 
VIOLATION, is alſo uſed for a profanation.— In which ſenſ 
we ſay to violate a church, &c. See PROFANAT1oN * 
VIOLENT, in the ſchools, a thing done by force.— In wi. 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſpontaneous. See SeoNTaxr, 
A thing is ſaid to be violent, when effected by ſome extern, 
principle; the body that undergoes it contributing nothin 
thereto, but ſtruggling againſt it. OM 
The body, in ſuch caſe, is faid to firugele, by reaſon whateys 
is violent, diſcompoſes and diſtracts a thing from its natural 
conſtitution, and tends to deſtroy it. 
The ſchoolmen all allow, that man, as being endyed with 
real, is capable of ſuffering ſuch violence; but brute and 
inanimate bodies are not: in brutum, &c. violentum nm cag;; 
Viol ENT Motion. See the article MoT1oN. ; 
VIOLIN, Viotino, Fiddle, a muſical inſtrument, mount- 
ed with four ſtrings, or guts; and ſtruck, or played with a how 
The violin conſiſts, like moſt other inſtruments, of three 
parts; the neck, the table, and the ſoundboard, 
At the ſides are two apertures, and ſometimes a third toward 
the top, ſhaped like a heart. 
Its bridge, which is below the apertures, bears up the ſtring, 
which are faſtened to the two extremes of the inſtrument; at 
one of them, by a ſcrew, which ſtretches, or looſens them 
at pleaſure, | | 
The ſtyle and ſound of the vialin, is the gayeſt and moſt 
ſprightly of all other inſtruments; and hence it is, of all other, 
the fitteſt for dancing. Yet there are ways of touching it, 
which render it grave, ſoft, languiſhing, and fit for church, 
or chamber muſic. 
It generally makes the treble, or higheſt parts in conforts,— 
Its harmony is from fifth to fifth. Its play is compoſed of 
baſs, counter-tenor, tenor, and treble ; to which may be 
added, a fifth part: each part has four fifths, which riſe to a 
greater ſeventeenth. | a 
In compoſitions of muſic, violin is expreſſed by V: two VV 
denote two violins. | 
The word violin alone, ſtands for treble violin when the 
Italians prefix alto, tenore, or baſſo, it then expreſſes the 
counter-tenor, tenor, or baſs- violin. 
In compoſitions, where there are two, three, or more diffe- 
rent violins, they make uſe of primo, ſecunds, terzu, or of the 
characters Jo IIe III, or 10 20 30, c. to denote the dif- 
ference. c : 
The violin has only four ſtrings, each of a different thick- 
neſs, the ſmalleſt whereof makes the e /i mi of the higheſt 
octave of the organ; the ſecond, a fifth below the ff, 
makes the a mi la; the third, a fifth below the ſecond, is 
d la re; laſtly, the fourth, a fifth below the third, is ger? / 
Moſt nations, ordinarily, uſe the cliff g re fol on the ſecond 
line, to denote the muſic for the violin; only in France, 
they uſe the fame cliff as the firſt line at bottom: the fil 
method is beſt, where the ſong goes very low, the ſecond, 
where it goes very high. | 
The VioLoONCELLo of the Italians, is properly our fifth, 
violin, which is a little baſs violin, half the ſize of the com- 
mon baſs violin, and its ſtrings juſt half as thick, and half 2 
long; which renders the ſound juſt an octave lower than tle 
ſame. | | 
Their VIoLONE is a double baſs, almoſt twice as big as the | 
common baſs violin, and the ſtrings bigger and longet, FF. 
proportion; and conſequently, its ſound an octave lower _ 
that of our baſs violin : which has a noble effect in ge- 
concerto's. See VIoI. 
VIPER, Vir ERA, in natural hiſtory, a kind of ſep 
famed not only for the exceeding venomouſneſs of its bite, 
which is one of the moſt dangerous poiſons in the an! 
kingdom, but alſo for the great uſefulneſs of its fleſh in me- 


dicine : whence vipers come to make a conſiderable article in 


divers arts. See POISON, | bad 

This remarkable reptile, has the biggeſt and flatteſt all; 
all the ſerpent-kind. Its uſual length is about half hos 
and its thickneſs an inch: its ſnout is not unlike that of a 1 
Tt has ſixteen ſmall immoveable teeth in each JaW 3 


Man, 


as aven 
bilome,.* 
or the Prin. 


| ſides two other large, ſharp, hoaked, hollow tank: 


V I P V IR 


canine teeth, ſituate at each ſide of the upper jaw, which are Mr. Boyle, and Dr. Pitcairn, prove the blood to be only an 


0 | 
l - | thoſe that do the miſchief: theſe are flexible in their articula- alkaly. 1 
f the | tion; and are ordinarily laid flat along the jaw, the animal Such a ſmall quantity of the virus, ſecms to have fo great an 1 
1 nh 2 never raiſing them but when it would bite. effect by wounding the fibres, and altering the coheſion of the | | 
. The roots or baſes of theſe teeth, or fangs, are incompaſſed globules of blood, which, by the elaſtic matter thereof proves a ; q 
Iman * with a velicle, or bladder, containing the quantity of a large nimble vehicle, to carry the viperine ſpicula almoſt every | 
N 5 drop of a yellow inſipid ſali vous juice. where ſuddenly.— Theſe will ſtimulate and fret the ſen- 
enged * It has only one row of teeth ; whereas all other ſerpents have ſible membranes ; whereupon, a more than uſual aux of the 
la. = two: its body 1s not at all fetid ; whereas the inner parts of animal juices may be carried to the parts. 
Prin. © the bodies of other ſerpents are intolerable. — It creeps very The cure ſeems very unſettled: Mr. Boyle found a hot iron i 
2 ſlowly, and never leaps like other ſerpents ; though it is nimble held near the place ſucceſsful ; but it proved otherwiſe with (4 
1 5 enough to bite, when provoked. M. Charras. — Again, the ſnake-ſtone from the Eaſt Indies, ö 
Dy = Its body is of two colours, aſh-coloured, or yellow, and the immediately applied to the place, is much commended : but hl 
= ground ſpeckled with longiſh brown ſpots. The ſcales under ſignior Redi, and M . Charras, found it of no uſe; yet Baglivi, 14 
treaty . its belly, are of the colour of well — ſteel. | and Dr, Havers, give inſtances of its good ſucceſs. 11 
8 550. . The male has two ſets of genital inſtruments, and the female Dr. Mead adds, that the ſame ſtone directly applied to a pi- _ 
daſh. £ two matrixes, &c. She brings forth her young living ; where- geon, when bitten, faved its life four hours; whereas, moſt 14 
wn as other ſerpents lay eggs, and hatch them: on which account, | of the other pigeons bitten died in half an hour. & 
enſes *% the viper is ranked among the viviparous animals, See This ſtone is not natural, but factitious; its virtue lies in its " 
| 5 ViviPAROUS. „ : poroſity, which is ſuppoſed to imbibe the virus. 
vhich 2 Her young ones come forth wrapped up in thin ſkins, which The viper-catchers, Dr. Mead adds, have a ſpecific, in which 
obs. 5 break on the third day, and ſet the animal at liberty. She they can fo far confide, as not to be afraid of being bitten, | 
ernal $ brings forth to the number of 20 young; but only one each day. — That ſpecific is, the axungia of the viper preſently rubbed W 
bins * The antients, particularly Pliny, Galen, Sc. believed that into the wound; which conſiſting of clammy, viſcid, pene- i 
x J the young killed their mother in the delivery ; but this 1s not trating, and active parts, ſheaths the ſalts of the virus. P 
tever bi the only miſtake they were guilty of on the ſubject of the] The ſame author, applying it to the noſtrils of a dog bitten, ä | | 
tural 2 | viper.— They held, that it eat cantharides, ſcorpions, &c. found it well the next day : when this is not timely applied, 1 
= which rendered its poiſon ſo very dangerous. and the virus has infinuated into the blood, the / wiper. is | 
with —_ Dr. Mead obſerves, that the antients eſteemed the viper ſacred; excellent, given and repeated till ſweats be produced. | 
and 4 and that the kings of the Eaſt Indies cauſed cottages to be built This ſucceeded well with M. Charras ; and Dr. Mead relates, ; | 
adit, * for their entertainment, and their killers to be puniſhed with that it recoyered one, after the virus had induced an univerſal F 
death. On medals, the viper is frequently repreſented as a icterus. ff 
unt- ſymbol of divine power 3 and as ſuch, given by way of attri- Vipers make a conſiderable article in medicine. —Moft au- | | | 
bow, bute to the antient phyſicians, thors agree, that there is no part, humour, or excrement, not 
hree As to the manner wherein the vier conveys its poiſon, au- even the gall itſelf, of a viper, but may be ſwallowed with- 
thors are a little diſagreed. — Franciſco Redi, and Moiſe out much harm. — Accordingly, the antients, and, as ſeyeral 
vardz Charras, have each of them wrote very curious pieces on the authors aſſure us, the Indians at this day, both of the eaſt 
ſubject, but their reſult is very different. 3 ; and weſt, eat them as we do eels. | 
ings, Redi maintains, that all the venom of the viper, is contained Caro viperina, viper's fleſh, either roaſted, or boiled, the 
5 ah in the two veſiculæ, or bags, which cover the baſe of the two phyſicians unanimouſly preſcribe as an excellent reſtorative z 
hem canine teeth; whence, upon biting, the yellowiſh liquor is particularly in the elephantiaſis, incurable conſumptions, le- 
ſqueezed out into the wound: where, mixing with the blood, proſy, &c. and Dr. Mead thinks, they might be leſs ſparing 
noſt and other juices, it produces thoſe dreadful ſymptoms, in the quantity than they are; inſtead of a little viper's fleſh, 
her, This hypotheſis he maintains, by a good number of experi- he recommends the broth, or gelly of wipers; or, as the antients 
g it, ments; as of animals, viz. cocks, Wc. being bit with vers, did, to boil and eat them as fiſh, or at leaſt, to drink vinum 
uch, after theſe veſiculæ and their juice had been taken out; with- | viperinum, i. e. wine wherein they have been long infuſed. 
out any ſigns of poiſon, or any ill conſequence at all, Viper's fleſh is an ingredient in ſeveral of our beſt antidotes z 


Charras, on the other hand, maintains, that this yellow liquor | as the theriaca andromach. &c. See THERIACA. 

is not poiſonous z that he has given it to pigeons, as food, The apothecaries alſo fell the pulvis viperinus, which is only 
without their being at all diſordered thereby; that the wiper's dried vipers pulverized, heart, liver, and all, and paſſed 
bite he has always found mortal to animals, even after the bag through a ſieve.— This, to heighten the price we ſuppoſe, 
has been taken clear out, as well as before: and laſtly, that the they call animal bezcard. See BEZOARD. 

poiſon mult lie in the irritated ſpirits of the viper, which it The ſalts of vipers, whether volatile, or fixed, alſo their fat, 
exhales in the ardor of its biting ; and which are fo cold, that] or axungia, and their oil, chymically drawn, are drugs in good 
they curdle the blood, and ſtop the circulation, | repute. | 
The controverſy between theſe two ingenious authors, is | Viper-7/ine. See the article Winx. | 

very extraordinary: their ſyſtems are oppoſite 3 yet both | YIRAGOF®, a woman of extraordinary ſtature ; and who, 


— 


fe- maintained by a great number of well atteſted experiments. with the female ſex, has the mien and air of a man, and per- 
the — The public, however, generally give into the ſentiment of | forms the actions and exerciſes of men. See AMAZON. 
life dig. Redi; as anſwer ing beſt to the mechaniſm of the parts. | The word is pure Latin, formed from vir man; and ſeldom 

Dr. Mead ſuppoſes it the true one, in his eſſay on the poi- | _ uſed, but in the way of diverſion. 
ck. ſon of the viper; and adds to Redi's account, that the poi- Such were Semiramis, and Pentheſilea, among the antients, 
heft fon in the viper's bag is ſeparated from the blood, by a con- and Jeanne la Pucelle, commonly called the maid f Orleans, 
rſt, glomerate gland, lying in the lateral anterior part of the os among the moderns. 

15 ſincipitis, behind the orbit of the eye; from which gland In the vulgate verſion of the Bible, Eve is called virago, be- 
Iz 15 a duct, that conveys tire poiſon to the bags at the teeth. | Cauſe made of the rib of the man.— The Latin tranſlator, 
ond Go The teeth, he adds, are tubulated for the CONVEYAnce | by this, aimed to preſerve the etymology which is in the 
Ice, and emiſſion of the poiſon into the wound; but their hol- Hebrew, and of vir, formed virago; as Adam, in the He- 
firſt lowneſs does not reach to the apex, or tip of the tooth, but brew — called Eve Iſcha, of iſch, man. 

nd, ends in a long ſlit below the point, out of which the poiſon - VIRGA. See the article Ya RD. 

OG. a VIRũOGA, is particularly uſed in law for a verge, or rod, ſuch as 
ilch b or perforations of the teeth, Galen ſays, the moun- ſheriffs and bailiffs carry a badge of their office. See VeRGE. 
* oy _ 3 of his days, uſed to ſtop with ſome kind of paſte ; * — Ranf. ap Howel, prepoſitus de Lantiffin amerciutus pro co 

- 55 er which, they would publickly expoſe themſelves to be uod habuit in manu ſua coram juſticiariis hic virgam nigram 
the bitten, Without danger. 1 25 inhoneflam, ubi habere 4 . virgam album & honeftam 
Eels of the bite of the VI ER The ſymptoms following the certæ longitudinis, prout decet. In ſeſſ. Itin. de Cardiff. 
the | t bite of a viper, are an acute pain in the place wounded ; ſwel- j 7 Hen. VI. Sce VERGERs. | 
13 fuse firſt red, afterwards livid, ſpreading by degrees; great | VIRGZ, in phyſiology, a meteor, called alſo columellz, and 
han N a quick, low, and ſometimes interrupted pulſe; funes tentorii; being an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtreams of light, 
reat e at the ſtomach; bilious convulſive vomiting; cold repreſenting a bundle of rods, or ropes. See METEOR, 
do 3 ſometimes pains about the navel ; and death itſelf, It is ſuppoſed owing to the ſtreaming of the ſun beams through 
ent if the ſtrength of the patient, or {lightneſs of the bite, do not certain rimulz, or chinks : at leaſt, through the more lax and 
ite, Overcome it. open parts of a watery cloud; happening chiefly in the morn- 
mal he do overcome it, the ſwelling continues inflamed for ſome ing and evening. 
me- 2 and the ſymptons abating, from the wound runs a There is alſo another kind, conſiſting not of ſtreams of mere 
e in 1 liquor, little puſtules are raiſed about it, and the co- white light, but, as it were, painted of various colours; like 
P 1 the ſkin is as if the patient were iCterical. | thoſe of the rainbow. See RAINBOW. 
I; K , COR the virus has been found to conſiſt of mi- VIRGATA Terre, or VIRGA terre, a yard-land. See 
ell; _ Ales in continual motion; after which a number of ſpi- YaRDp-Latd. 
” hn on 2 appeared, reſembling, but much finer, a ſpider's | VIRGATORES Servientes, in Fleta, are vergers, or tip- 
50 1 wn is, when mixed with ſyr. violar. inclined to red, ſtaves, who attend the judges, See VERGER, and SER- 
ut *J do green; ſo that the juice is not alkalious: But | JEANT at Arms, | 
| VIRGIN, 


VIRGIN, V1RGo, a female who has had no carnal com- 
merce with man; or, more properly, who has ſtill the flos 
virginis, or maiden-hood. See VIRGINITY, 

In the Roman Breviary, there is a particular office for virgims 
departed, anſwering to thoſe for ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors. 
See OFFICE, 

Critics and antiquaries are much divided about a feaſt held in 
that church in honour of S. Urſula, and her companions ; who 
are ſaid in the Ritual, Legend, &c. to have been eleven thou- 
ſand wirgins. 

Some imagine there has been a miſtake in reading the antient 
rituals, wherein XI, M. V. which was only an abbreviation 
of eleven virgin martyrs, was read according to the numeral 
letters, elowven thouſand virgins. — F. Sirmond conjectures, 
that in the antient liſts of martyrs, there was found S. 8. 
Urſula, and Undecimilla V. M. and that in lieu of Un- 
decimilla, which is the name of a virgin martyr, the copiſts 
had made undecimillia, which is eleven thouſand. 

By the Moſaic law, the prieſts are enjoined to take none to 
wife but thoſe that are virgins ; the widow, the divorced, 
and the harlot are to be refrained from. 

VIRGIN is alſo applied, by way of eminence, to Mary the mother 
of our Saviour; as conceiving, and bringing him forth with- 
out any breach of her chaſtity, See ConNCEPT1ON, 
ANNUNCIATION, Ec. 

The fathers, many of them, with the modern churches, 
hold that the virgim not only conceived, but brought forth, 
or was delivered, without breach of her virginity ; otherwiſe, 
favs 8. Auguſtin, it would be falſe which is ſaid in the creed, 
that he was born of a virgin. — Tis even defined, that ſhe 
itiil remained a virgin to the end of her life: whence the 
Greeks always call her «:wrz;$:»9;, ever virgin Mary; and af- 
ter them the Latins, ſemper wirg9. Though, as this is not 
recorded in holy writ, many have denied it, and held, that 
ſhe had afterwards to do with Joſeph, and bore other children ; 
and this as early as the time of Origen. Tertullian himſelf is 
produced as one that denied the perpetual virginity and the like 
may he ſaid of Apollinaris and Eunomius, with their followers, 
Theſe impugners of the perpetual virginity encreaſed after- 
wards to a great number, and are called by Epiphanius, Ant:- 
dicrmarianite z and were condemned under that name by the 
ſixth gencral council, The ſame were alſo called by the La- 
tins Helved:ant, from Helvedius a diſciple of Auxentius, whoſe 
name was made uſe of as having been refuted by S. Jerom. 
He was followed by Jovinian, a monk of Milan, as Jerom 
teſtiſies; though S. Auguſtin ſpeaks otherwiſe, viz. that he 
held, that the virgin loſt her virginity in bringing forth : 


And Bonoſus, a biſhop in Macedonia, was condemned for 


the ſame poſition. | 
This error was founded on the ſame ſubtile interpretations 
of ſcripture : as, becauſe S. Matthew ſays, that Joſeph knew 
not Mary (se) *till ſhe had brought forth her firſt-born : 
from hence they infer, that he knew her afterwards : fo be- 
cauſe he was called her firſt-born, they argue, that ſhe muſt 
have had a ſecond. — But the Jewiſh law determines what is 
meant by firſt-born, and affixes it to the apertion of the 
womb : promogenttum omne quad aperit vulvam, Luke ii. 22, 
2 3,— But they add, that mention is made of the mother and 
brethren of Jeſus ; John ii. 12. and Matth. xii. 46. But 
this the antient fathers, eſpecially of the Greek church, explain, 
after Origen, of ſome children of Joſeph by a former wife, of 
which ſome make fix ; the eldeſt of which was James, the bro- 
ther of our Lord : But in reality there ſeems no neceflity of 
ſuppoſing, from theſe texts, that Joſeph had any other off- 
ſpring ; becauſe the language of the Jews included in the name 
of brethren, not only the ſtrict relation of fraternity, but alſo 
the larger of conſanguinity. See BROTHERS.. 
But the Helvedians further argue, that the ſcriptures not only 
call them the brothers of . Chriſt, but declare them to be the 
ſons of Mary: for that the Jews, Matth. xiii. 35. fay, © Is not 
< his mother called Mary, and his brethren James, and Joſes, 
Land Simon, and Judas?“ — To this biſhop Pearſon anſwers, 
that Mary the mother of James and Joſes was a different 
perſon from Mary the virgin ; which he ſhews, by compa- 
ring the accounts of John xix. 25. Matth. xxvii. 5, 6. and 
Mark xv. 40. where this Mary the mother of James, and the 
ſiſter of Mary the virgin, is repreſented as the wife of Cleophas, 
Neſtorius and his adherents maintained, that the virgin could 
not, with any propriety, be called the mother of God; as be- 
ing really no more than the ho/te/s of God: for that the eter- 


nal Word could not be conceived, and born of the womb of 


a virgin. See NESTORIANS. 
This hereſy was condemned at the council of Epheſus ; yet 
it has been lately revived in Holland, chiefly by a refugee 
monk, one Renoult. 
Charity of the holy VIRGIN. Ne { CHARITY. 
Preſentation of the VIRGIN. F£ PRESENTATION, 
VIRGIN is alſo applied, figuratively, to ſeveral things that retain 
| oy abſolute purity, and have never been made uſe of, — 
hus, , 
VisGin-//ax, is that which has never been wrought, but re- 
mains as it came out of the hive, See WAx. 


3 


VIRG1N Oil, is what oozes ſpontaneouſly ſiom the oli 
without preſſing. See O1 L. : "ey Er. 

VIRGIN Gold, is that metal ſuch as it is got out of the car 
without any mixture or alloy; in which ſtate it is ſometimes ſo 
ſoft, that it will take the impreſſion of a ſeal. See Gory 

VisGiN Copper, is a native copper found in the mine, and which 
has never been melted down. See CorPpetr. 

VIRGIN Quichſilver, is that found perfectly formed, and fluid, 
in the veins of mines; or, at leaſt, is got from the mineral 
earth, by mere lotion, without fire. See Mercury, 

VIRGIN Parchment, is that made of the Tkin of an abortive 

6 lamb, - calf, See PARCHMENT, and VrLOM. 
IRGIN Sulphur. SULPHUR, 

ViRrGin's Milk 5 See the article 3 Lac Virgmale, 

ViRGiN's Thread, a fort of meteor that flies in the air, like 
ſmall untwiſted filk ; and which _— upon the ground, or 
upon plants, changes itſelf in a form like a ſpider's web, See 
METEOR, 

In theſe northern climates, it is moſt frequent in ſummer; the 
days being then temperately warm, the earth not exceedins 
dry, nor yet over-charged with moiſture, ” 

This has formerly paſſed for a fort of dew, of an earthy, fin, 
nature : but naturaliſts are now agreed, that the virgin 
threads are no other than ſo many ſpiders webs. See WEBĩ. 

VIRGINALE Clauſtrum, in anatomy, the fame as Hymn. 
See HYMEN. 

VIRGIN EUS Morbus, the virgin's diſeaſe ; the green- ſick- 
neſs, or chloroſis. See CHLoR 0591s. 

VIRGINTS Spica. See the article Spic A, 

VIRGINITY, VINCI IT AS, the teſt. or criterion of a 
virgin; or that which entitles her to the denomination, dee 
VIRGIN. 

In the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, virginity grew into 
great honour and eſteem; inſomuch, that the women were ad- 
mitted to make ſolemn vows thereof in public. Vet was 
it held infamous among the Jews, for a woman to die a maid, 
The veſtals, among the antients, and the nuns or religious, 
among, the moderns, found guilty of a breach of the yow of 
virginity, are allotted a ſevere puniſhment; the firſt to be bu- 
ried alive, the latter to be immured. See VESTAL, c. 
The phyſicians, both antient and modern, are exceedingly divi- 
ded upon the ſubject of virginity : ſome holding that there are no 
certain marks, or teſtimonies thereof, and others that there are, 
Solomon fays expreſly, there are four things too wonderful 
for him to know: The way of an eagle in the air; of a 
«* ſerpent on the rock; of a ſhip in the midſt of the ſea; and 
the way of a man in a maid;” which our tranſlators have 
rendered, leſs juſtly, the way of a man with a maid. 
Yet Moſes eſtabliſhed a teſt, which was to be concluſive among 
the Jews.— The nuptial ſheets, it ſeems, were to be viewed 
by the relations on both ſides; and the maid's parents were to 
preſerve them as a token of her virginity ; to be produced, in 
caſe her huſband ſhould ever reproach her on that ſcore. 
In caſe the token of virginity was not found thereon, ſhe was 
to be ſtoned to death at her father's door. : 
This teſt of virginity has occaſioned abundance of ſpeculation 
about the parts concerned; but the niceſt inquiries cannot 
ſettle any thing certain about them, — Dr. Drake ſays expreſly, 
that, whatever might be expected among the Jews, there is 
not the ſame reaſon to expect thoſe tokens of virginity in theſe 
countries: for beſides, that the Hebrews married extremely 
young, as is the cuſtom in all the eaſtern countries, there are 
ſeveral circumſtances which may here fruſtrate ſuch expectaty 
ons, even in virgins not vitiated either by any male con 
or any wantorineſs of their own. | ; 
In effect, in theſe northern climates, the inclemency of the ait 
expoſes the ſex to ſuch checks of perſpiration, as gives 2 great 
turn to the courſe of the humours, and drives ſo much hum 
dity through the parts, as may extraordinarily ſupple and relax 
thoſe membranes from which the reſiſtance is expected; 
from which, in hotter countries, it might more reaſonably be 
depended on. | eu 
What moſt commonly paſſes among us for a teſt of virgin 
is the hymen : and yet the moſt curious ane, the wager 
are greatly divided not only about the figure, ſubſtance, Place 
and perforations of this famous membrane, but even about 
exiſtence thereof; yu poſitively affirming, and others 3 
flatly denying it. HYMEN. ? 
As Hee 1 as that of wirginity is among anatomiſts, the 
midwives and matrons treat it with leſs diffidence.— In tie 
ſtatutes of the ſworn matrons, or midwives, of Paris, _ 
taining likewiſe divers formula's of reports, and depo 2 
made in court, upon their being called to viſit girls that m 
their complaint of being deflowered, they lay down ſourteen 
marks whereon to form a judgment. * . 
Laur. Joubert, a famous phyfician of Montpellier, has Kot 
ſeribed three of theſe reports: one made to the Pro Theſe 
Paris, another in Languedoc; and a third in Bearn.— = 
reports are very conſiſtent with each other; and contain © 


teen marks of virginity, expreſſed in their proper _ —4 


as were received among the women of that 
authorized in court, M. Joubert 
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J in anoth f the 
i them any where, but in another report o 
_ 8 1672, [nferted in the Piure of Love of Ve- 
_ a phyſician of Rochel; a copy of which, we ſhall here 
my ih. 
give in lien Miran, Chriſtophlette Reine, and Jeanne Porte 
: ba Ly wt matrons of the city of Paris, certify to all thoſe 
c en it may concern, that on the 22d of October, in this 
a 8 into the ſtreet de Pompierre, to a houſe next 
c pe fon of the ſilver key, to view and viſit Olive Tiſſerand, 


6 aa Mudont, citizen of Roche;ſur Mer, for forcing 
6 E — her the ſaid Olive: and Bras viewed and ex- 
« amined the whole with the eye, and finger, we find, 
Ls toutons devoyez, that is, the breaſts looſe and flaccid, mammæ 
« marcide & flaccide : Les barres froiſsees, LY the os pubis 
© bruiſed, os pubis colliſum : Le lippion recoguills, i. e. the hair 
© curled up, pubes in orbem ſinuatd: L' entrepet rids, i. e. the 
« perinzeum or ſeam wrinkled, perineum corrugatum : Le pou- 
« vant debiffe, i. e. the vulva, or pudendum, tumbled and diſ- 
ordered, vulva diſſoluta & marceſcens: Les balunausx pendants, 
© 7 +. the labia hanging down, labia pendentia : Le lippendis 
© pile, i. e. the edge of the labia bared of hair, labiorum ora pilis 
« defefte: Les baboles abbatues, i. e. the nymphæ beat down, 
© uymphe depreſſe © Les halerons demis, i. e. the carunculæ un- 
done, or opened carunculæ diſſolutæ: Lentrechenat retournt, 
« ; + the membranes which connect the caruncules inverted, 
© membrana conneftens inverſa : Le barbidau ecorche, i. e. the cli- 
« toris exccriated, clitoris excoriata : Le guilboquet fendu, i. e. 
© the neck of the womb torn, collum uteri dilaceratum : Le guil- 
© lard elargi, i. e. the vagina ſtretched, or widened, vagina 
© Jilatata : La dame du milieu retiree, i. e. the hymen broke and 
© gone, hymen deductum: Larriere ſoſſè ouverte, 1. e the inner 
© orifice of the womb opened, os internum matricis apertum. 
Le tout ven & viſits feuillet par feuillet nous avons trouve 
© gil, y avoit trace de— The whole viewed and examined part 
by part, we find plainly the track or foot-ſtep of — Omnibus 
© fpillatim perſpectis & perſcrutatis, &c, — 5 y we, 
the ſaid matrons, do certify it to be true, to you, Monſieur 
je provoſt, on the oath we have taken. — Done at Paris the 
© 23d of Oftober, 1672. | 
In Peru, and ſeveral other provinces of South- America, we are 
aſſured by Pedro de Cieca, in the hiſtory of the Yncas, c. that 
the men never marry, but on condition that the next relation, 
or friend of the maid's, ſhall undertake to enjoy her before him, 
and take away her virginity. — And our countryman Lawſon 
relates the like of fome of the Indian nations of Carolina. 
— 50 little is the flos virginis, prized fo much among us, va- 
lued by them, 


« of the % of zo years; on a complaint made by her in court 


VIRGO, in aſtronomy, one of the ſigns, or conſtellations of | 


the zodiac, into which the ſun enters in the beginning of Auguſt. 
See SIGN, and CONSTELLATION. 

The ftars in the conſtellation Virgo, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 32; in Tycho's, 39; in the Britannic, 89, — The longi- 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as follows: 


Longitude. Latitude. 1 
Names and & ituations of the Stars. 8 a | 75 
| Fe = 
That preced. Virgo's head / 20 © 5 19 13]N] 6 
* the top of the head 75 > 8 6 6 21]Nt 5 
„ 19 49 35] 4 35 N 
ubleq. and leſs in the top of the head 19 37 15 © 21 33]N| 6 
In the bend of the ſouth wing 22 46 14 © 40 4% N 3 
5 5 $33; j ff ' 
| | 21 99 47] 7 14 N 
; | | 12 o 31 
| South in the face oY 1775 3 6 8 5 N55 
North. 23 23 68 31 29 N 5 
1 27 8 22 2 42 52]N[ 6 
25 39 56 6 19 3i]N 6 
24 38 1301 44 24]N66 7 
| 4:10 46.2.4: NH 
ei N T4 I} ID 20 
Preced. in the ſouth, wing 3 338 1 122 1 NI“ 
10 N N Frog | 
That in the neck W29 WM > % of 221N 5 
28 44 8]7 7 TN 
209 7 52112 43 2 1 - | 
In the ſouth, arm | uk . 8 : K. = 816 
| or three under ſouth. arm 7 50 38] 3 27 2308 1 
3 Da vel” Loring 3.3 513 41.3710 6 
yr | 2 44 2 | 
Prad of the ſouth. wing DN 92 * 2 53 N33 
F 1 10 3313 32 49% N 5 
. ; SYS 2 1 | 8 2 36 19 10 24 41 Nl 6 
South of the north wing 3 6 26/1 34 19 Ng 6 
| PPP i PO<CKIN6L223-46 Ns 7 
4 eien 11 
Vor. IL No, CLXI. | EA 34117 47 57 Sas. 


M. Joubert does not explain thoſe terms; nor do we find any 


at the appointment of Monſieur the provoſt of 


1 2 4 

VIRGULA Divina, or baculus divinatorms, a forked branch 

in form of a Y, cut off a hazle- tree; by means whereof people 
have pretended to diſcover mines, ſprings, &c. under ground. 
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| |  ZLongitude.|Latitude. 
Names and Situations of the Stars. *: a hows S 
30 | | 


| 6 20 45/7 55 15]NÞ'7 
11 31 300 2 3 166 6 
Middle under the ſouth, arm 11 52 25] 3 25 228 [5 
| E 3 3 20116 43 N 6 
In the north. fide againſt the girdle 7 9 5418 ü — NI 3 
35 
Third of the ſouth. wing. 10 52 55 2 21 FN 6 
| ; 10 55 41] 2 51 56|N 7 
Upper of north. wing,  vindemiatrix 5 37 40016 12 3a[N] 3 
| 11 47 49255 N? 
Third under the ſouth. arm 15 25 93 15 3815 
40 J 
14 44 20] 1 26 566 
| . 15 41 28} 2 42 3105 6 
Fourth and laſt of the ſouth. wing 13 54 23] 1 45 29]N| 5 
Firſt of three under ſpica 18 25 567 53 208 U 5 
19 46 2001 12 (668 6 
45 
1 20 30 3ZOjt1 6 248 6 
That following vindemiatrix = 9 41 24116 13 NA 7 
That lowing north. wing 11 27 17112 39 300NIU 5 
Middle under ſpica 20 43 1090 9 568 5 
21 29 8|8 19 338 5 6 
50 
13 52 05] 58 SN 7 
12 39 G12 48 11}N| 6 
In ſouth. hand 19 fi 22] 2-1-6017 x 
Underneath ſpica 20 26 48] 3 18 24/S| 6 
Laſt, and north. of three under fpica 21 49 15] 6 17 548 5 6 
55 | | 
10 38 12021 24 25]N| 6 
12 4 17/18 42 49]N] 6 
North. of preced. in ſquare of thigh 18 39 18| 2 47 2cjNj-6 
2 23 52 19] 3 26 425 5 
Second "X 19 16 27] 3 8 55]N| 6 
— 5 | 22 48 300 5 14 3486 
South. of preced. in ſquare of thigh 20 55 51 : 24 25 6 
4 | 19 ti] 2 oN 
Another follow. north. wing 16 x 4802 2 1 N 5 
Under the girdle, as in the hip 17 49 500 8 39 NJ 3 
68 
Third in ſquare of thigh | 19 46 L254 15.21 NI 6 
5 2110 4 2 9 180NI 6 
North. of thoſe foll. in ſquare of thigh 22 23 310 1 43 45]N| 6 
That over the girdle 18 15 4113 16 45]N| 6 
* 25 44 18] 4 59 3387 
70 
YEE N 25 50 19] 4 30 318 6 
In ſouth. knee 5 43 2 1 21 468 5 
| 26 59 34] 6 18 298 6 
23 16 714 4 NI 6 
27 39 20] 6 21 375 5 6 
| Wo + SN | | 
In north. thigh 22 52 22] 9 37 22N| 6 
| 22 21 36}! 2 9 NI 6 
That over the north. thigh 23 24 5013. 4 50 NU 5 
28 10 30] 3 41 471N| 6 
28 25 25/ 3 19 59]N{ 6 
; 80 | 
South. of 3 in the border of garment M © 10 40] 2 55 40]N| 4 
Middle in the border 6 229 27 27] 7.15 37]N| 4 
In extrem. of ſouth. foot wW 2 38 13] © 31 4N 4 
| ; | £39... 4 .44]12- s HEN 5 
North. of _ in the garment j 29 33 511 30 3]N| 5 
TH [£88 | | 
A A bright one follow theſe M1 8 1411 47 25]N] 4 
In extrem. of the north. foot 5 47 23] 9 43 8]N 4 
| 4 22 44115 56 52]N 


4-10 50% 7 21 N 


See MIN ER, e. 


The method of uſing it is this: the perſon who bears it walking 
very ſlowly over the places where he ſuſpects mines or fprings 


may be, the effluvia exhaling from the metals, or vapour from 


the water, impregnating the wood, makes it dip, or inclitie ; 


which is the ſign of a diſcovery. | 

We find no mention made of this virgula in any author before 
the eleventh century : but from that time it has been in frequent 
uſe ; divers fine names have been invented for it, ſome calling 
it caduceus, others Aaron's rod, kk« . 
Some diſpute the matter of fact, and deny it to be poſſible; 
others, convinced with the great number of experiments al- 
ledged in its behalf, look out for the natural cauſes thereof. 
— The corpuſcles, fay theſe authors, riſing from the ſprings, or 


minerals, entring the rod, determine it to bow down, in order 
to render it parallel to the vertical lines which the eMuvia def- 


cribe in their riſe, 


* 


In effect, the mineral, or watery particles are ſuppoſed to be 
emitted by means of the ſubterraneous heat, or of the fermen- 
tations in the entrails thereof: how the drk being of a light, 

rous wood, gives an eaſy paſſage to thoſe particles, which, 
A A brite the effluvia then driven for- 
RWWA 


withal, are very fine and 


Wards by thoſe that follow them, and oppreſſed at the fame 
time by the atmoſphere incumbent on them, are forced to enter 
the little interſtices between the fibres of the woody and by 
that effort oblige it to incline or dip down perpendicularly, to 
become parallel with the little columns which thoſe vapours 
form in their riſe. 

ViRGULA, in grammar, a term which Latin, French, and 

ſome other authors uſe for a point in writing, uſually called by 
us comma. See COMMA. 
Virgula's, F. Simon obſerves, as an invention of the modern 
grammarians, to give the greater clearneſs to diſcourſe, — The 
uſe thereof was unknown to the antient Greeks and Romans, 
who wrote all without taking off the pen, ſo that their books 
lie all together without any diſtinction of points, and virgula's. 
See POINTING, 

VIRGUL TUM, in our antient law-books, is uſed for an 
holt, or plantation of twigs, or oziers. See WICKER. 
Sometimes, alſo, for a coppice of young wood. Et præterea 
concedo virgultum meum & totam communiam dominii mei, Mon. 
Angl. 

In — place of the ſame work virgultum, or rather vir- 
guita, may be taken for virgata, viz. — Dedit predifte ec- 


clſiæ unam virgultam terre in manerio de Crumptone. See 


ARD-Land. 

VIRIDARIO Eligends, a writ that lies for the choice of 

a verderor in the foreſt. Sce VERDEROR. 

VIRIDE e@ris, the fame as ærugo, or verdegreaſe, See VER 
DEGREASE. 

VIRILE, ſomething that belongs, or is peculiar to man, or 
the male ſex. 

Thus virile member, membrum virile, is frequently uſed for 
the penis. See PEN Is. 

ViriLs Age, tas virilis, is the ſtrength and vigour of a 
man's age, viz. from thirty to forty-five years, which is an 
age wherein we are equally removed from the extremes of 

outh and old age. See AGE. 

The civil lawyers only make one age of youth and virility; 
and yet their different temperatures ſeem to require a diſtinc- 
tion ; for which reaſon, ſome compare youth to ſummer, and 
virility to autumn. See PUBERTY. 
At Rome, the youth quitted the prætexta at fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age, and took the wirile gown, toga virilis, to 
ſhew, it ſeems, that they then entered on a ſerious age. 
PRETEXTA, and ToGa. 

M. Dacier will have it, that children did not take the pre- 
texta till thirteen years of age, nor quit it for the toga viri- 
lis, till ſeventeen. _ 

VIRILIA, a man's genitals, or privy members ; including 
the penis, and teſtes, See PENIs, TESTICLE, GENE- 
RATION. Oc. 

The cutting off the virilia, according to Bratton, was fe- 
lony by common law; and that, whether the party were con- 
ſenting or not . See EUNUCH, and CASTRATION, 

* — Henricus Hall & A. uxor ejus capti & detenti in priſona de 
Ewilchefter, es quod rectati fuerunt quod ipfs abſeiderant viri- 
lia Johannis Menachi, quem idem Henricus deprebeudit cum 
prædidta A. uxore jus. Rot. Clauſ. 13 Hen. III. 


VIRTSUNGIANUS®* Du#us, or Ductus VikTsuNG11, 


in anatomy, a canal, more uſually called ductus pancreaticus. | 


See PANCREATIC. 

It took its name wirtſungianus, from the inventor, Virtſungius, 

profeſſor at Padua. 

VIRTUAL, Potential, ſomething that has a power, or 
virtue of acting, or doing. See VIRTUALLY. 

The term is chiefly underſtood, of ſomething that acts by a 

ſecret inviſible cauſe; in oppoſition to aclual, and ſenſible. 

See POTENTIAL. 

VIRTUAL Focus, in optics, is a point from which rays, before 
converging, begin to diverge, or divaricate. See Focus. 
Hence it is alſo called, point of diſperſion, or divergency ; in 
oppoſition to the focus, which is called the point of concur- 
rence, See PoIx T, DispERSION, DiveRGENT, &c. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the concavity of a glaſs to be abe (Tab. 
tics, fig. 11.) and its axis de; let fg be a ray of light fall- 
ing on the glaſs parallel to the axis de, and let d be the centre 
of the arch a bc. | 
This ray fg, after it has paſſed the glaſs, at its emerſion at 
g, will not proceed directly to h, but be refracted from the 
perpendicular d g, and become the ray g #. | 
Draw then directly g 4, ſo that it may croſs the axis in e. 
— The point e ſo found, Mr. Molyneux calls the virtual 
focus, or point of divergence. Diopt. Nov. | 

VIRTUALITY, VI rVAIITASã, in the ſchools, denotes 
ſome mode or analogy in an object, which, in reality, is the 
ſame with ſome other mode, but out of regard to contradictory 
predicates, is conſidered as if diſtinct therefrom. 

Thus the divine nature, and the perſon of the Word, are 
two virtualities; for though, in reality, they be the fame, 
yet are they conſidered as things different. — For the per- 
fon of the Word is faid to have been begotten, and his na- 
ture is ſaid not to be begotten z now begotten, and not be- 


gotten, are contradictory predicates. 
22 ; | 


VIR 


And hence ariſe what we call virtual diſlinfions 
one virtuality is diſtinguiſhed from another 7 
from another, 

Thus it is, the divine nature is diſtinguiſhed from the divine 


whereby 


perſon, and the divine underſtanding from the divine will. | 


VIRTUALLY, v 

T UA » VIRTUALITER, in the ſchools. i * 

to a mode of exiſtence, — A thing is faid to be = Fae 
where, when it is deemed to be there by ſome dirt it, 
fluence, or other effect produced by it.— Thus the fun ;. 
virtually on earthy i. e. by his light, heat, g. a 
A thing is alſo {aid to be virtually preſent, when the virtu 
or properties belonging to it, and iſſuing from it, remain a 
In which ſenſe, the forms of the elements are held to be vj; 
tually in mixed Go. 9 PRESENCE, 

A thing is alſo faid to be a cauſe virtually, or a vir 

and that two ways i the firſt, when — is no real Haine 

between it, and the effect attributed to it; and yet it is con- 

ceived by us, as if it were really the cauſe thereof, — Thus, 

immutability in God, is the cauſe of eternity, 

Secondly, when an effect is not of the ſame kind with the 
| cauſe, and yet the cauſe has the power or virtue of producin 

the effect: thus the ſun is not formally, but virtual bers 

and fire is not contained formally, but virtually in heat. See 

Cavse, ErFecr, &c. 

VIRTUE, VirTvs, a term uſed in various ſignifications. 
In the general, it denotes power, or perfection of any thing 
whether natural, or ſupernatural, animate, or inanimate. 
eſſential, or acceſſary, — Hence the virtues, that is, power: 
of God, angels, men, plants, elements, &c. See Powers 
and Fa cul T v. f ; 

ViRTUE, in its more proper and teſtrained ſenſe, ſignifies a 
habit, which improves and perfects the haver, or poſſeſſor 
and his actions. See HaBiT, PERFECTION, &c. 8 
In this ſenſe, virtue is a principle of acting, or doing well and 
readily; and that, either infuſed from above, fuch as are the 
theological virtues 3 or acquired by our own application, as 
the intellectual, and moral virtues, 

For as there are two things in man, from which all his ac- 
tions proceed, viz, the underſtanding, and the will; ſo the 
virtue, by which he is perfected, or whereby he is diſpoſed 
to do all things rightly, and to live happily, muſt be two- 
fold : the one, of the underſtanding ; the other, of the will, 
That which improves the underſtanding is called intellectual, 
or dianoetic; and that, the will, moral, or ethic — For, 
ſince there are two things required in order to live aright, viz. 
to know what ſhould be done; and, when known, readily 
to perform it: and ſince man is apt to err various ways in 
each reſpect, unleſs regulated by diſcipline, &c. he alone can 
deport himſelf rightly in his whole courſe of life, whoſe un- 
derſtanding and will have attained their utmoſt perfection. 

Intellectual VIRTUE, then, according to Ariſtotle, is a habit of 

the reaſonable ſoul, whereby it conceives, or ſpeaks the truth ; 

either in affirming, or denying. See TRUTH, _ 

The wirtues which come under this claſs, are divided into 

ſpeculative 3 which are thoſe converſant about neceſſary things, 

that can only be known, or contemplated ; and practical, 
which are converſant about contingent things, that may like- 
wiſe be practiſed. 

Ariſtotle has another diviſion of intellectual virtue, fetched 

from the ſubject; as ſome of them are ſeated in the in- 

pan, Or contemplative part, viz. thoſe converſant about ne- 
ceſſary things, as ſcience, wiſdom, intelligence, See SC1- 

ENCE, UNDERSTANDING, | 

And others, in the ngen, or practical part; ſuch as thoſe 

converſant · about contingent things, as prudence, art, &c. 

See ART, &c. | ; 

Moral Vis Tus, is defined by Ariſtotle, to be an elective habit, 
placed in a mediocrity, determined by reaſon, and as a pru- 
dent man would determine. | ; | 
The Scotiſts maintain every moral habit to be indiffetent, as 
to good or evil, and capable of becoming, ſucceſſively, either 
virtue or vice: virtue, if it have a relation of conformity 
with right reaſon ; and vice, if it have not. See VICE. 
According to them, therefore, virtue is a habit ſub ively, 
but not entitatively, good: as it is only a relation 0 confor- 
mity, &c. which is ſeparable from the entity of the habit 
The Thomiſts, on the contrary, aſſert virtue to be a habit 
eſſentially good; nor capable of miniſtring any thing to an 

act poſitively bad. — And they philoſophize thus: every habit 
eſſentially good, inclines to acts, like thoſe whereby It w" 
acquired ; thus, by doing juſtly, we become juſt z and, by But 
ſtaining from forbidden pleaſures, we become temperate. But 
moral virtue is produced, or acquired by acts eſſentially yoot' 
good, we mean, both in reſpect of our duty, and of the mot! 
and end: therefore moral virtue inclines only to good _ in 
Others diſallow the peripatetic notion of virtue, 25 P _ 
a habit: for a habit, or hability, ſay they, includes ig 
things; a cuſtom, and facility ; the firſt as a cauſe, acilit 
ſecond as an effect: ſo that a habit is nothing * 4 
acquired by cuſtom. They therefore who make _—_ 
habit of doing well, muſt, of neceſſity, aſer ibe it to "quen 


» Not one thing | 
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cure i actions. But this cannot be; for the 

we i the good actions; and the habit, aſter 

wem. Indeed, whence ſhould the actions proceed, but from 
virtue Virtue therefore is before the good actions, and certain- 
e before a habit, reſulting from a frequency of good actions. 

ence; they define virtue to be a firm purpoſe, or reſolution 
of doing whatever right reaſon demands to be done.— For 
though a cuſtom of doing well be required; to.make a perſon 
eſteemed good among men; yet it does not follow, that that 
cuſtom or habit is the formal cauſe of that denomination, or 
e goodneſs itſelf. 4 == % 

11 uſually diſtinguiſh four principal, or, as they are vul- 
garly called, cardinal virtues, VIZ. prudence, Juſtice, 5 
and temperance : the reaſon of which diviſion is founded in this, 
that for a man to live virtuciſſy and honeſtly, it is neceſſary he 
know what is fit to be done; which is the buſineſs of prudence. 
That he have a conſtant and firm will to do what he judges 
beſt ; which will perfect the man, either as it reſtrains too 
violent perturbations, the office of temperance.— 
Or, as it ſpurs and urges on thoſe that are too flow and lan- 
guid, which is the buſineſs of fortitude. ; 
Or, laſtly, comparatively, and with regard to human ſociety z 
which is the object of ju/fice. 
To theſe four all the other virtues are referred, either as parts, 
or as concomitants. . 

ViRTUEs, in the celeſtial hierarchy, the third rank, or choir 
of angels; being that in order between dominations, and powers. 
See HIERARCHY. 

To theſe is attributed the power of working miracles, and of 
ſtrengthening and reinforcing the inferior angels in the exer- 
ciſe of their functions. See ANGEL. 

VIRTUOSO, an Italian term, lately introduced into Engliſh; 
ſignifying a man of — and learning; or one who loves 
and promotes the arts and ſciences. 

In Italy, virtuofi are properly ſuch as apply themſelves to the 
polite arts of painting, ſculpture; turning, mathematics, muſic, 
&c.— A perſon who makes profeſſion thereof, is called vir- 
tuoſo, queſto ? un virtuoſo. "IS 
Among us, the term ſeems appropriated to thoſe who apply 
themſelves to ſome curious and quaint, rather than immediately 
uſeful art or ſtudy : as antiquaries, collectors of rarities of any 
kind, microſcopical obſervers, &c. 

VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing that yields a vi- 
rur; that is, a contagious, or malignant pus. See Pus. 

The goonorrhea virulenta, is what we popularly call a clap. 
See GONORRH XA. - 

VIS, a Latin word, ſignifying force, or power ; adopted by 
phyſical writers, to expreſs divers kinds of natural powers, or 
faculties, See PowER, and FACULTY... 

V 1s Inertiæ; or powers of inactivity, is defined by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, to be a power implanted in all matter, whereby it 
reſiſts any change endeavoured to be made in its ſtate, i. e. 
whereby it becomes difficult to alter its ſtate, either of reſt, 
or motion. See INERTIA, _ | 
This power, then; coincides with the vis reſiſtendi, power of 
reſiſting, whereby every body endeavours, as much as it can, to 
perſevere in its own ſtate, whether of reſt, or uniform recti- 
linear motion: which power is ſtill proportional to the body, 
and only differs from the vis inertiæ of the maſs, in the man- 

ner of conceiving it. 


by ſome vis impreſſa, force impreſſed on them. And the ex- 
erciſe of this power, is, in different reſpects, both reſiſtance, 
and impetus: reſiſtance, as the body oppoſes a force, impreſſed 
on it to change its ſtate ; and impetus, as the ſame body en- 
deavours to change the ſtate of the reſiſting obſtacle, Phil. 
Nat. Prmc. Math. Lib. I.— See RRAc TIN M/ 
The vis inertiæ, the fame great author elewhere obſerves, is 
a paſhve principle, by which bodies perſiſt in their motion or 
reſt ; receive motion, in proportion to the force impreſſing it, 
and reſiſt as much as they are reſiſted. See MoTion: 
Her the effe& of the Vis Inertiæ, in re/i/ting and retarding the moti- 
on of Bodies, &c. ſee Rxs Is r ANCE, and RETARDATION. 
Vis ee, is defined by Sir Iſaac Newton, to be the action 
exerciſed on any body, to change its ſtate, either of reſiſting, 
or moving uniformly in a right line. 338 
This force conſiſts altogether in the action; and has no place in 
the body after the action is ceaſed. For the body perſeveres 
in every new ſtate, by the vis inertiæ alone. 
This vis impreſſa may ariſe from divers cauſes, as ſrom the per- 
cuſſion, preſſion, and centripetal force. See PER cuss10N, &c. 


Vis Centripeta.  CENTRIPETAL Force. 

Vis Centrifuga. See J CENTRIFUGAL Force. 

Vis Aotrix. MoT1on, 

Mis Stimulans, J STIMULATING, 

VISCERAS, in anatomy, a term of equal import with entraili; 


including the heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, inteſtines, and other 
inward parts of the body. Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) P. z. 
ſee alſo the articles Bop v, HEART, LiveR, &c. | 


* The term if 3 Latin, being formed of veſci, to feed; by 


reaſon, eatabſes, called in Latin weſca, eg divers pre- 


0. 


parations in the viſcera. dee DicesTLON; 


Bodies only exert this power, in changes brought on their ſtate 


VAS 


The word is alſo frequently uſed fingularly; v to express 
ſome particular part of the entrails; by reaſon the word en- 
tratls has no ſingular. | : 
VISCIDIT V. or Viscos1Ty; the quality of ſomething that 
is viſcid, or veſcous, i. e. glutinous, or ſticky z like birdlinic, 
which the Latins call by the name ven, See BIRDLIME. 
Viſcid bodies, are thoſe which conſiſt of parts ſo implirated 
within each other, that they reſiſt, a long time, a compleat 
ſeparation, and rather , give way to the violence done them, 
by ſtretching or extending each way, See PARTICLE, and 
CoOHES10ON, | E | 
The too great t1/cidity of foods has very ill effects: thus, 
meals; or farinæ not fermented, gellies, &c. of animals, 
tough cheeſe, or curd too much preſſed, produce a weight or 
oppreſſion in the ſtomach ; winds, yawnings, crudities, ob- 
ſtructious of the minuter veſlels in the inteſtines, c. Hence, 
an inactivity of the inteſtines themſelves, a ſwelling of the 
abdomen z and, hence, a v/c:dity of the blood, from the re- 
union of the vi/cid particles; obſtructions of the glands ; pale- 
neſs, coldneſs, tremors, &c. 


VISCO UNT. See the article Vicounr. 


VISCUS, and Viscos1T v. See V1sSCERA, and Viss1D1T v. 


Viscus;or Viscu M,in natural hiſtory, Sc. See MissLETOE 

VISIBLE, V1s1B1Le, ſomething that is an object of ſight, 
or viſion; or ſomething whereby the eye is affected, fo as to 
produce a ſenſation. See VISION. | | 
The ſchool philoſophers made two kinds of vjjſihles, or viſible 
objects : the one proper, or adequate ; which are ſuch as are 
no other way perceivable, but by fight alone: the other com- 
mem; Which are ſubject to divers ſenſes, as the ſight, hearing, 
feeling, c. 2 5 
Again, the firſt; or proper object of viſion, is of two kinds, 
vi. light, and colour, for theſe two are only ſenſible by ſight. — 
The firſt, and primary, viz, {zght, they make the formal, and 
colour, the material object. See OBE Cr: 
The Cartefians think they philoſophize better; when they ſay, 
that light, alone, is the proper object of vifion ; whether it 

| flow from a luminous body through a tranſparent medium, 
and retain its firſt name, light; or whether it be reflected 
from opake bodies, under a certain new modification, or ha- 
bitude, and exhibit their images; or, laſtly, whether in being 
reflected, it is likewiſe refracted, after this, or that manner, 
and affects the eye with the appearance of colour. 
But, agreeably to Sir Ifaac Newton's ſentiments, colour alone 
is the proper object of ſight : colour being that property of 
light, whereby the light itſelf is vi/ible ; and whereby the 


images of opake objects are painted on the retina, See 


L1GnrT and CoLouR. 

Ariſtotle, De Amma, Lib. II. enumerates five kinds of com- 
mon vifebles, which are uſually received for ſuch in the ſchools, 
viz. motion, reſt, number, figure; and magnitude.— Others 
maintain nine, as in the verſes | 


Sunt oljecta novem viſus communi quantum; 
Inde figura, locus, ſequitur diſtantia, ſitus, 
Continuumque & diſcretum, motuſque, quieſque. 


Authors reaſon very variouſly as to theſe common objects of 
viſian: there are two principal opinions among the ſchoolmen. 
— The adherents to the firſt, hold, that the common vi ſibles 
produce proper repreſentations of themſelves, by ſome peculiar 
ſpecies or image, whereby they are formerly perceived, inde- 
pendently of the proper viſible s. | 

But the ſecond opinion prevails moſt, which imports, that the 
common viſibles have not any ſuch formal peculiar ſpecies to 
become. vi/zble by; but that the proper objects are ſufficient to 
ſhew themſelves in this or that place, or ſituation, and in this 
or that diſtance, figure, magnitude, &c. by the circumſtances 
of their conveyance to the ſenſory. 

In effect, fince theſe common vi/ibles cannot be repreſented 
alone, (for who ever ſaw place, diſtance, figure, fituation, &c. 
of itſelf) but are always conveyed along with the images of light 
and colour to the organ; what neceſſity is there to cohceive 
any ſuch proper images, whereby the common vi iber ſhould be 
formally perceived by the ſoul? It is much more probable, that 
from the peculiar manner, wherein the ſenſitive faculty per- 
ceives a proper object, it is apprized of its being in this or that 
ſituation, or place; in this or that figure, magnitude, &c, — 
How this is affected, may be conceived from what follows. 
I. The ſituation and place of vi/b# objects, are perceived 
without any intentional ſpecies thereof, merely by the im- 

pulſe being made from a certain place, and ſituation, either 
above, or below, on the right, or left, before, or behind; 
whereby the rays of the propet viſibles are thrown upon the 

retina, and their impreſſion conveyed to the ſenſory, 
For ſince an object is ſeeti by thoſe rays which carry its image 
to the retina, and in that place to which the viſive power is 


directed by the rays it receives: as it perceives the impulſe of the 


rays to come from any place, c. it is abundantly admoniſhed 
of the object's being in that place, and ſituation. See PLA ck. 
From this principal, ſeveral remarkable phznemena of viſion 
are accountable for; as, 2 

25 1e. That 


— — — yn as _— — 
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VIS 


10. That if the diſtance between two v;/ible objects be an 
angle that isinſenſible, the diſtant bodies will appear as if con- 


tiguous : whence, a continuous body being the reſult of ſeveral | 


contiguous ones; if the diſtances between ſeveral vi/ibles ſub- 
tend inſenſible angles, they will appear one continuous body : 
which gives a pretty illuſtration of the notion of a continuum, 
See ConTiINnUtTyY, 
29, If the eye be placed above a horizontal plane, objects, the 
more remote they are, the higher they will appear, till the 
laſt be ſeen in a level with the eye. Whence it is, that the 
ſea, to perſons ſtanding aſhore, ſeems to riſe higher and 
higher the further they look. 
39. If any number of objects he placed below the eye, the 
moſt remote will appear the higheſt ; if they be above the eye, 
the moſt remote will appear the loweſt. 
4%. The upper parts of high objects appear to ſtoop, or in- 
cline forwards ; as the fronts of churches, towers, &c.— And 
ſtatues atop of buildings, to appear upright, muſt recline, -or 
bend backwards. See further under the articles REF RAC- 
Tion, HoR12zoN, &c. . 
II. The mind perceives the diſtance of v//ble objects, from the 
different configurations of the eye, and the manner wherein 
the rays ſtrike the eye, and the image is impreſſed thereon, 
For the eye diſpoſes itſelf differently, according to the different 
diſtances it is to ſee, viz. for remote objects the pupil is dilated, 
and the cryſtalline brought nearer the retina, and the whole 
eye made more globous : on the contrary, for near objects, the 
pupil is contracted, the cryſtalline thruſt forwards, and the 
eye lengthened. See PupiL, CRYSTALLINE, Oc. 
The diftance, again, is adjudged of by the angle the object 
makes, from diſtin or confuſed repreſentation of the object, 
and the briſkneſs or feebleneſs, the rarity or ſpiſſitude of the rays. 
To this it is owing, 19. That objects which appear obſcure or 
confuſed, are judged to be more remote : a principle which the 
painters uſe, to make ſome of their figures appear farther diſ- 
tant than others on the ſame plane. See PERSPECTIVE, Cc. 
To this it is likewiſe owing, that rooms whoſe walls are 
whitened, appear the ſmaller : that fields covered with ſnow, 
or white flowers, ſhow leſs than when covered with graſs: 
that mountains covered with ſnow, in the night-time, ap- 
pear the nearer : that opake bodies appear the more remote in 
twilight. See DiSTANCE. 


III. The magnitude or quantity of v/{ble objects, is known | 


chiefly by the angle comprehended between two rays drawn 
from the two extremes of the object, to the centre of the eye. 
See Optic ANGLE. 


An object appears ſo big as is the angle it ſubtends: or bodies 


{cen under a greater angle appear greater; and thoſe under a 
lefs, &c,— Hence, the fame thing appears now bigger, and 
now leſs, as it is leſs or more diſtant from the eye. This we 
call apparent magnitude. See MAGNITUDE. 
Now, to judge of the real magnitude of an object, we con- 
ſider the diſtance : for ſince a near and a remote object may 
appear under equal angles, the diſtance muſt neceſſarily be 
eſtimated ; that if it be great, and the optic angle ſmall, the 
remote object may be judged great, and vice verſa. 
The magnitude of vi/ible objects, is brought under certain laws, 
demonſtrated by the mathematicians ; as, 
19, That the apparent magnitudes of a remote object, are as 
the diſtances reciprocally. 
29, That the co-tangent of half the apparent magnitudes of 
the ſame objects, are as the diſtances : hence, the apparent 
magnitude and diftance being given, we have a method of 
determining the true magnitude : the canon is this, As the 
whole ſine is to the tangent of half the apparent magnitude, 
ſo is the given diſtance to half the real magnitude. — The 
ſame canon, inverted, will, from the diſtance and magnitude 
given, determine the apparent one. | 
30. Objects, ſeen under the fame angle, have their magni- 
tudes proportional to their diſtances. Ad 
40. The ſubtenſe A B( Tab. Optics, fig. 51.) of any arch of a 
circle, appears of equal magnitude in all the points DCEG, 
though one point be vaſtly nearer than another ; and'the dia- 
meter DG, appears of the ſame magnitude in all the points of 
the periphery of the circle. Hence we take a pretty hint for 
the moſt commodious form of theatres. | 
59, If the eye be fixed in A, (fig. 52.) and the right line B C 
be moved in ſuch manner, as that the extremes thereof always 
fall on the periphery ; it will always appear of the ſame mag- 
nitude. — Hence, the eye being placed in any angle ofa regu- 
lar polygon, the ſides will appear equal. OM 
69, If the magnitude of an object directly oppoſite to the eye, 
be equal to its diſtance from the eye, the whole object will be 
taken in by the eye, but nothing more.— Whence, the nearer 
ou approach an object, the leſs part you ſee of it. See FLA Mk. 
V. The figure of v//ible objects is eſtimated chiefly from our 
opinion of the ſituation of the ſeveral parts thereof. 
This opinion of the ſituation, &c. enables the mind to appre- 
hend an external object under this or that figure, more juſtly 
than any ſimilitude of the images'in the retina with the object 
can; the images being frequently elliptical, oblong, &c.' when 
the objects they exhibit to the mind are circles, ſquares, Qt. 
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| 2 laws of viſion, with regard to the figures of v;/ible ob. 
„ate, | | 190 
10. That if the centre of the pupil be exactly againſt, or in th 
direction of a right line, the line will appear as one point. : 
20. If the eye be placed in the direction of a ſurface, fo that 
only one line of the perimeter can radiate on it, it will appear 
as a line. | | 
30. If a body be oppoſed directly towards the eye, ſo as ont. 
one plane of the ſurface can radiate on it, it will appear as 4 
ſurface. | 
49. A remote arch, viewed by an eye in the ſame plane, wil 
appear as a right line. | 1, 
50. A ſphere, viewed at a diſtance, appears a circle, 
69, Angular figures, at a diſtance, appear round. - 
70. If the eye look obliquely on the centre of a regular figure 
or a circle, the true figure will not be ſeen; but thecitcle will 
appear oval, &c. SeeFiGURE, | 
V. The Number of viſible objects is perceived, not only by ore 
or more images formed in the fund of the eye; but alſo h 
ſuch a poſition of thoſe parts of the brain, whence the optic 
[nerves ſpring, as the mind has been uſed to, in attending toa 
certain place, and that either ſingle, or manifold. 
Accordingly when either of the eyes, with the contiguous 
part of the brain, are forced out of their juſt paralleliſm with 
the other, v. gr. by preſſing it with the — Sc. all things 
appear double: but when they are in the requiſite paralleliſn 
though their be two images in the fund of the two eyes 
yet the object will appear ſingle.— Again, one thing may 
appear double, or even manifold, not only with both eye; 
but even with only one of them open: by reaſon, the com. 
mon concourſe of the cones of rays, reflected from the cb. 
ject to the eye, either falls ſhort of the retina, or goes much 
beyond it. See SEEING, | 
VI. Motion and reſt are ſeen, when the images of objech 
repreſented in the eye, and propagated to the brain, are ei- 
ther moved, or at reſt: and the mind perceives theſe image 
either moving or at reſt, by comparing the moved image to 
another, with reſpect to which it changes place; or, by the 
ſituation of the eye to the object being continually changed, 
So that motion is only perceived, by perceiving the images to 
be in different places and ſituations : nor are theſe changes 
perceived, unleſs affected in time. So that to perceive mo- 
tion, a ſenſible time is required. — But reſt is perceived by 
the viſual faculty, from the perception of the image in the 
ſame place of the retina, and the fame ſituation for ſome ſa- 
ſible time, ph 
Hence the reaſon, why bodies moving exceedingly faſt p- 
pear at reſt: thus, a live coal, ſwung briſkly round, appears 
a continued circle of fire; the motion not being commen- 
ſurate with viſible time, but much ſwifter than the fame: 
ſo that in the time the foul requires to judge of any change 
of ſituation of the image on the retina, or that it is moved 


from this place to that, the thing itſelf performs its whole 


circuit, and is in its former place again. 

Laws of viſion with regard.to the motion of viſibles, are— 
1. That if two objects, unequally diſtant from the eye, 
move from it with equal velocity; the more remote one will 
appear the ſlower : or, if their celerities be proportionable to 

their diſtances, they will appear to move equally ſwift. 

20. If two objects, unequally diſtant from the eye, move with 
unequal velocities in the fame direction, their apparent velocities 
are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio's of their true ve- 
locities, and-the reciprocal one of their diſtances from the eye. 
30. A vi/ible object, moving with any velocity, appears to be 

at reſt, if the ſpace deſcribed in the interval of one ſecond be 

imperceptible at the diſtance of the eye. Hence it is, that 

a near object, moving very ſlowly, as the index of a clock, 
or a remore one very ſwiftly, as a planet, ſeem at reſt. 

40. An object, moving with any degree of velocity, will ap- 

pear to reſt, if the ſpace it runs over ina ſecond of time be 


to its diſtance from the eye, as 1 to 1400: nay, in fact, if 


it be as 1 to 1300. | 9 
5. The eye proceeding ſtreight, from one place to another, 
a lateral object, either on the right or left, will ſeem to mode 
the contrary way. ü eee, 
69, If the eye and the object move both the ſame way, only 
the eye much ſwifter than the object, that laſt will appear to 
go backwards. boca i 0147 N 
70. If two or more objects move with the ſame velocity, and 
a third remain at reſt, the moveables will appear fixed, and 
the quieſcent in motion the contrary way. Thus, cloud 
moving very ſwifty, their parts ſeems to preſerve their fituz- 
tion, and the moon to move the contrary way. 


1 


If the eye be moved with a great velocity, lateral objects at 
reſt appear to move the contrary way. — Thus, to 2 perſon, 


ſitting in a coach, and riding briſkly through a wood, the 
trees ſeem to retire the contrary way; and to people 1n the 
ſhip, &c. theſhores ſeem to recede. 


Vis1BLE Horizon. & © Hori80N, 
Vis1BLE Place. See the article 4 PA -n. 
Vrs1 BLE Species. [ (- SPECIES, | 


VISI ER, or VI 21 Ex, an officer or dignitary ; in che Ou 
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ire: whereof there are two kinds: the firſt called, 
by che Turks vifier azem, that is, grand viſier; firſt created 
in 1370, by Amurath 120 order to eaſe himſelf of the chief 
:ohtier affairs of the government. 
N or prime viſier, is the prime miniſter of Nate of 
the whole empire. — He commands the army in chief, and 
preſides at the divan, Or great council. Renegado Chriſti- 
ans, have been ſometimes raiſed to the viſierate : ſuch were 
' Khairedain, ſirnamed Barbareſſa, Ulug Ali, Cuproli, &c. 
Next to the grand viſier, are ſix other ſubordinate viſiers, called 
viſiers of the bench, who officiate as counſellors, or aſſeſſors, 
in the divan. ol 
VISION, VIs 20, the act of ſeeing, or of perceiving exter- 
nal objects by the organ of ſight. See SEEING, and SIGHT. 
Vifon is well defined to be a ſenſation, whereby, from a cer- 
tain motion of the optic nerve, made in the bottom of the eye 
by the rays of light emitted or reflected from objects, and hence 
conveyed to the common ſenſory in the brain, the mind per- 
ceives the luminous object, its quantity, quality, figure, &c. 
See VISIBLE. 
The phænomena of ven, the cauſes thereof, and the man- 
ner wherein it is effected, make one of the greateſt and moſt 
important articles in the whole ſyſtem of natural knowledge. 
— Indeed, a great part of the phyſical, mathematical, and 
anatomical diſcoveries and improvements of the moderns ter- 
minate here; and only tend to ſet the buſineſs of viſion in a 
clearer light. | 
Hitherto refer what Sir Iſaac Newton and others have diſ- 
covered of the nature of light, and colours ; the laws of in- 
| flexion, reflexion, and refraction of the rays; the ſtructure 
of the eye, particularly the retina, and optic nerves, Cc. 
It is not neceſſary we ſhould here give a minute detail of the 
proceſs of viſion from its firſt principles : the greateſt part is al- 
ready delivered under the reſpective articles.— The eye, the 
organ of viſion, we have deſcribed under the article EYE 
and its ſeveral parts, tunics, humours, &c. under their pro- 
per heads, CORNEA, CRYSTALLINE, Oc. 2 
The immediate and principal organ of won, viz. the retina, 
according to ſome, and the choroides, according, to others, 
are diſtinctly conſidered : as alſo, the ſtructure of the optic 
nerve, which conveys the impreſſion to the brain; and the 
texture and diſpoſition of the brain itſelf, which receives them, 
and repreſents them to the ſoul. See RETINA; CHoRoiDEs, 
Or ric Nerve, BRAIN, SENSORY, c. | 
Again, the nature of light, which is the medium, or vehicle, 
whereby objects are carried to the eye, is laid down at large 
under the articles LIGHT, and CoLouRs; and the chief 


proprrem thereof concerned in viſion, under REFLEX1ON, 


EFRACTION, Cc. and many of its circumſtances under 
Ray, Mepium, &c.— What remains for this article, 
therefore, is only to give a general idea of the whole proceſs ; 
in which all the ſeveral parts are concerned. 

Different Opinions, or Syſtems of VISION. — The Platoniſts 
and Stoics held viſion to be effected by the emiſſion of rays 
out of the eyes; conceiving, that there was a ſort of light 
thus darted out, which, with the light of the external air, 
taking, as it were, hold of the objects, rendered them viſible ; 
and thus returning back again to the eye, altered and new 
modified by the contact of the object, made an impreſſion on 
the pupil, which gave the ſentation of the object. 

The reaſons whereby they maintain their opinion, are fetched, 
19, From the brightneſs and luſtre of the eye: 20. From our 
ſeeing a remote cloud, without ſeeing one which we are in- 
compaſſed withal ; (the rays being ſuppoſed too briſk and pene- 
trating to be ſtopped by the near cloud, but grawing languid 
at a greater diſtance, are returned to the eye:) 39. From our 


not ſeeing an object laid on the pupil: 49. From the eye's | 


being weary with ſceing, i, e. by emitting great quantities of 
. rays: and laſtly, From animals which ſee in the night; as cats, 
lions, moles, owls, and ſome men. | | 


The Epicureans held vin to be performed by the emanation 
of corporeal ſpecies, or images from objects; or, a fort of 
atomical effluvia, continually flying off from the intimate 
parts of object to the eye, ä 8 
Their chief reaſons are, 10. That the object muſt neceſſarily 
be united to the viſive faculty; and ſince it is not united by 
itſelf, it muſt be ſo by ſome ſpecies that repreſents it, and that 
is continually flowing from bodies: 20. That it frequently 
happens, that old men ſee remote objects better than near ones; 
the diſtance making the ſpecies thinner, and more commen- 


ſurate to the debility of their organ. | 
: The Peripatetics hold, with Epicurus, that viſion is perform- 
ed by the reception of ſpecies; but differ from him in the cir- 
cumſtances: for they will have the. ſpecies (which they call 
intentionales) to be incorporeal. | 14 4451 
It is true, Ariſtotle's doctrine of viſion, delivered in his chap- 
ter de Aſpectu, amounts to no more than this; That objects 
muſt move ſome intermediate body, that by this they may 
move the organ of ſight.— To which he adds, in another 
Place, that when we perceive bodies, it is their ſpecies, not 
| non El 955 we receive; as a ſeal makes an impreſſion on 
75 itnout the wax's retaining any thi al. 
Jen ng any thing of the ſeal. 
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But this vague and obſcure account, the Peripatetics have thought 
fit to improve. Accordingly, what their maſter called ſpecies, 
the diſciples underſtanding of real proper ſpecies, aſſert, That 
every viſible object expreſſes a perfect image of itſelf, in the 
air contiguous to it; and this image another, ſomewhat lefs, 
in the next air; and the third another, &c. till the laſt image 
arrives at the cryſtalline, , which they hold for the chief organ 
of ſight, or that which immediately moves the foul. Theſe 
images they called intentional ſpecies. See SPECIES. 

The modern philoſophers, as the Carteſians and Newtonians, 
give a better account of vi/ion.— They all agree, that it is 
performed by rays of light reflected from the ſeveral points of 
objects, received in at the pupil, refracted and collected in 
their paſſage through the coats and humours, to the retina ; 
and thus ſtriking, or making an impreſſion on ſo many points 
thereof: which impreſſion is conveyed, by the correſpondent. 
capillaments of the optic nerve, to the brain, &c. 

As for the Peripatetic ſeries, or chain of images, it is a mere 
chimera ; and Ariſtotle's meaning is better underſtood with- 
out, than with them.— In effect, ſetting theſe aſide, the Ari- 
ſtotelian, Carteſian, and Newtonian doctrine of viſion are very 
conſiſtent : for Sir Iſaac Newton imagines, that vi/ton is per- 
formed chiefly by the vibrations of a fine medium, which pe- 
netrates all bodies, excited in the bottom of the eye by the 
rays of light; and propagated through the capillaments of the 
optic nerves, to the ſenſorium. And Des Cartes maintains, 
That the ſun preſſing the materia ſubtilis, wherewith the 
world is filled every way, the vibrations or pulſes of that 
matter reflected from objects, are communicated to the eye, 
and thence to the ſenſory : ſo that the action or vibration of a 
medium, is equally ſuppoſed in all. See MEDIUM. 

Modern Theory of VISION. — In order to viſion, we are certain, 
it is required that the rays of light be thrown from the viſible 
objects to the eye. What befals them in the eye, will be con- 
ceived from what follows. | DTT, 
Suppoſe, e. gr. Z the eye, and A BC the object, (Tab. 
Optics, fig. 53.) Now, though every point of an object be a 
radiant point, that is, though there be rays reflected from 
every point of the object to every point of the circumambi- 
ent ſpace, each carrying with it its reſpective colour, (which 
we falſly imagine to be thoſe of the object; ) yet, as only thoſe 

rays which paſs through the pupil of the eye affect the ſenſe, 
we ſhall here conſider none elſe. 
And, again, though there be a great number of rays paſſing 
from one radiant point, as B, through the pupil, yet we ſhall 
only conſider the action of a few of them; as BD, BE, 
BF. | | 
Now then, the ray BD, falling perpendicularly on the ſur- 
face E DF, will paſs out of the air into the aqueous humour, 
without any refraction, and proceed right to H; where, falling 
perpendicularly on the ſurface of the 1 humour, it will 
go on, without any refraction, to M; where, again, falling 
perpendicularly on the ſurface of the vitreous humour, it will 
proceed ſtreight to the point O, in the fund or bottom of the 
eye. Again, the ray BE, paſſing obliquely out of the air 
upon the ſurface of the watery humour E DF, will be re- 
fracted, and approach towards the perpendicular EP: thus, 
proceeding to the point G, in the ſurface of the cryſtalline, 
it will be there refracted ſtill nearer to the perpendicular. 
So alſo E G, falling obliquely out of air into a harder body, 
will be refracted towards the perpendicular G R; and falling 
on the point L of the ſurface of the vitreous humour, it will 


- 


{ill be brought nearer to M. 


Laſtly, GL, lib ue out of a denſer, upon the ſur- 


face of a rarer body L MN, will be refracted, and recede from 
the perpendicular LT; in receding from which, it is evident 
it appacaches towards the ray BD o and may be ſo retracted, 
as to meet the other in O.— In like manner, the ray BF, 
being refracted in B, will turn to I, and thence to N, and 
thence to the others in O. But the rays between B E and BF, 
being ſorewhat lefs refracted, will not meet preciſely in the 

„„ wk —hapEis dat, fey 

Thus will the radiant point B affect the fund of the eye, in 
the fame manner as if the pupil had had no breadth, or as if 

the radiant itſelf had only emitted one ſingle ray, ſuch as were 

equal in power to all thoſe between BE, ang BF. 

In like manner, the rays proceeding from the point A, will be 
ſo refracted in e . of the eye, as to 
meet near the point X; and the rays from any intermediate 
point between A and B, will nearly meet in ſome other point 

in the fund of the eye, between X and Oo. 

Upon the whole, it may be aſſerted univerſally, yt every point 
of an object, affects only one point in the fund of the eye; 

and, on the contrary, that every point in the fund of the eye, 

only receives rays from one point of the object. Though 
this is not to be underfibod ood in the utmoſt rigour,” See Ra- 
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Now if the object recede from the eye, in ſuch manner, as 

that the radiant point B, does not decline from the line BD; 
the rays which would proceed from B, not enough diyaricated, 
would be ſo refracted in paſſing the three ſurfaces, as that they 

would meet ere they reached * point O: on the contrary, 
5 13 I 7 if 
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if the object ſhould be brought nearer the eye, the rays paſſing. 


from the point B to the pupil, too much divaricated, would 
be refracted ſo, as not to meet till beyond the point O. Nay, 
the object may be ſo near, that the ra s proceeding from any 
int may be fo divaricated, as that they ſhall never meet at 
all.— In all which caſes, there would be no point of the object, 
but would move a pretty large portion of the fund of the eye; 
and thus the action of each point would be confounded with 
that of the contiguous one. t 09108 
And this would commonly be the caſe, but that nature has 
provided againſt it ; dar by comiving es eye, ſo as its bulb 
may be lengthened, or ſhortened, as objects may be more or 
les diſtant ; or, as others will have it, ſo as that the cry- 
ſtalline may be made more convex, or more flat; or, according 
to others, ſo as that the diſtance between the cryſtalline and 
the retina may be lengthened or ſhortened. 5005 
The firſt expedient is the moſt probable ; on the footing of 
which, when we direct our eyes to an object ſo remote, as that 
it cannot be diſtinctly viewed by the eye in its accuſtomed 
figure, the eye is drawn back into a flatter figure, by the con- 
traction of four muſcles; by which means, the retina becoming 
nearer , the cryſtalline humour, receives the rays ſooner: and 
when we view an object too near, the eye being compreſſed 
by the two oblique muſcles, is rendered more globular ; by 
which means, the retina being ſet further off from the cry- 
ſtalline, does not receive the rays of any point before they 
est N . | 
It may be here added, that this acceſs, and receſs of the cry- 
ſtalline, is ſo neceſſary to viſſon, that, whereas, in ſome birds 
the coats of the eye are ſuch a bony conſiſtence, that muſcles 
would not have been able to contract and diſtend them; nature 
has taken other means, by binding the cryſtalline down to the 
retina, with a kind of blackiſh threads, not found in the eyes 
of other animals. Nor muſt it be omitted, that of the three 
refractions above mentioned, the firſt is wanting in fiſhes ; and 
that to remedy this, their cryſtalline is not lenticular, as in 
other animals, but globular.— Laſtly, ſince the eyes of old 
people are generally worn flatter than thoſe of young ones ; fo 
that the rays from any point, fall on the retina ere they be- 
come collected into one; a! muſt exhibit the object ſome- 
what confuſedly: nor can ſuch eyes ſee any but remote objects 
diſtinctly. See Px ESB YT. In others, whoſe eyes are too 
globular, the caſe is the reverſe. See MyOPEs. - : 
From what has been ſhewn, that every point of an object 
moves only one point of the bottom of the eye; and, on 
the contrary, that every point in the fund of the eye, only 
receives rays from one point of the object; it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that the whole objects moves a certain part of the reti- 
na; that in this part there is a diſtin, and vivid collection 
of all the rays received in at the pupil; and that as each ray 
carries its proper colour along with it, there are as many points 
painted in the fund of the eye, as there were points viſible in 
the object. Thus is there a ſpecies, or picture, on the retina, 
exactly like the object; all the difference between them, is, 
that a body is here repreſented by a ſurface; a ſurface fre- 
quently by a line, and a line by a point : that the image is 
inverted, the right hand anſwering to the left of the object, &c. 
and that it is exceedingly ſmall, and till the more fo, as the 
object is more remote. See VISIBLE. Wo 
What we have ſhewn under other articles of the nature of 
light, and colours, readily accounts for this painting of the 
object on the retina.— The matter of fact is proved by an 
eaſy experiment, firſt tried by Des Cartes; thus: The win- 


dows of achamber being ſhut, and light only admitted at one | 


little aperture ; to that aperture apply the eye of ſome animal 
newly killed, having firſt dextrouſſy pulled off the membranes 
that cover the bottom of the vitreous humour, viz. the hind 
part of the ſclerotica, choroides, and even part of the retina ; 
then will the images of all the objects, without doors, 
be ſeen diſtinctly painted on any white body, as on an egg- 
* ſhell, that the eye is laid upon. The fame thing is better 
 ſhewn by an artificial eye, or a camera obſcura, See EE, 
and CAMERA Obſcura. | e 
The images of objects, then, are repreſented on the retina; 
which is only an expanſion of the fine capillaments of the 
optic nerve, and from which the optic nerve is continued into 
the brain. — Now, any motion or vibration, expreſſed on one 
extreme of the nerve, will be propagated to the other: Hence 
the impulſe of the ſeveral rays, ſent from the ſeveral points of 
the object, will be propagated as they are on the retina, (i. e. 
in their proper colours, &c. or in particular vibrations, or man- 
ners of preſſure, correſponding thereto) to the place where 
thoſe capillaments are interwoven into the ſubſtance of the 
brain.— And thus is vin brought to the common caſe of 
ſenſation. ERC 
For ſuch, we know, is the law of the union between the ſoul 
and body; that certain perceptions of the firſt, do neceſſarily 
follow certain motions of the laſt : but the different parts of 
the object do ſeparately move different parts of the fund of the 
eye; and thoſe motions are propagated to the ſenſory : it fol- 


lows, therefore, that there muſt ariſe ſo many diſtin ſenſations 
pag | 


at the ſame time, See SENSAT LON, 


3 


Hence, 19. we eaſily conceive, that the 1 
in the mind, muſt be the clearer, and e dd d. 
rays the eye receives from the object: conſequent] 48 
largeneſs of the pupil will have ſome ſhare in the eg 
viſion. Safes ö * DDr To of 
29, Conſidering only one radiant point of an obj 
fay, that Anat Pon would move the ende was eh Nay 
ſeen more obſcurely, as it is more remote ; by reaſon the . oa 
coming from any point, like all qualities propagated in ater 
are always diverging ; and therefore the more remote th 
fewer of them will be received in at the pupil. — But, a it 
not a ſingle point of an objekt, but all of them together, 4." 
_ of ſenſe; and as the image of the objec giy 
ſſeſſes a leſs part of the retina, as it is more remote; there 
fore, though the rays that flow from any point of an object ty, 
miles off, into the pupil, be rarer, or fewer by half. tan 
thoſe rag from the ſame point at a mile's diſtance ; yet the 
ſame campillament of the optic nerve, which, in the latter caſe 
would only be moved by that one point, in the former wil 
be affected with the joint action of the neighbouring rain: 
and therefore the image be as clear as in the other caſe,— Adi 
that the pupil dilating itſelf more, as the object is more remote. 
takes in more rays than it would otherwiſe do. 8 7 
o. The diſtinctneſs of viſon, is ſomewhat concerned in the 
fe of the image, exhibited in the fund of the eye.— For 
there ſhould be, at leaſt, as many extremes of capillament; 
or fibres of the optic nerve, in the ſpace that image poſſeſs; 
as there are particles in the object that ſends rays into the 
pupil: otherwiſe, every particle will not move its ſeparate ca- 
pillament: and if the rays from two Fein fall on the tame 
capillament, it will be the ſame, as if only one point had el 
there; ſince the ſame capillament cannot be differently my. 
ed at the fame time.— And hence it is, that the images of 
very remote objects being very ſmall, they appear confuſed 
ſeveral points of the image affecting each capillament: and 
hence, alſo, if the object be of different colours, ſeveral par- 
ticles affecting the ſame capillament at the fame time, only the 
brighteſt and moſt lucid will be perceived: thus, 2 field 
furniſhed with a good number of white flowers, among 4 
much greater quantity of green graſs, &c. at a diſtance appear 
C 
Our ſeeing of objects /ingle, though with two eyes, in each 
of which is a ſevera] image, or picture; and our ſeeing of them 
erect, whereas the picture inverted, are two great phznomena 
a viſion : which - conſidered under the articles S1G xr, and 
EEING.— Her the manner of ſeeing, and judging of the diſtance 
and magnitude of otjetts, 420 7 er eee 
VIsioN, in optics.— The laws of viſſon, brought under ma- 
thematical demonſtrations, ma ke the ſubject of optics, taken in 
the greateſt latitude of that word: for among the writers of 
mathematics, optics is generally taken in a more reſtrained ſig- 
nification, for the doctrine of direct viſion ; catoptrics, for tle 
doctrine of reflecled viſion; and dioptrics, for that of refrafted 
viſion, See OPTICS, Caro TRICS, and Dior rica. 
Direct, or Simple V1810N, is that performed by means of direct 
rays; that is, of ys geting diealy, or in right lines, from 
the radiant point to the eye. See Di REC r. Such is that ex- 
plained in the preceding article, VISION; fee alſo Rav, 
Reæflected Vis iox, is that performed by rays reflected from ſpe- 
cula, or mirrors. See REFLECTION.— The laws bereif, ſee 
under REFLECTION, and MIRROR. | 
Refratted'V 1510N, is that performed by means of rays 4 age 
or turned out of their way, by paſſing through medium of 
different denſity ; chiefly through glaſſes and lens's.— The laws 
of this, ſee under the articles RE FRACTION, LENs, &c. 
Arch of Vis1on. See the article Ax cn, es 
Vis10N, among divines, is uſed for an appearance, which God 
occafionally ſent his prophets and ſaints; either by way of 
dream, or 1n reality. PROPHECY, RE VELATION,&c. 
Such were the viſions of Ezekiel, Amos, Cc. the viſen of 
S. Paul, lifted up to the third heaven, Ac. of Joſeph, by which 
he was aſſured of the purity of the virgin, Cc. 
Many among the Romilh ſaints ſtill pretend to hem: the 
Revelations of S. Bridget are fo many viſions. See REVE- 
| LATION. | e 
Hence the word has come into diſrepute, and become a com- 
mon name for all chimeras, or ſpectres, which either our own 


folly or fear poſſeſſes us with: a nd hence, a perſon that 


frames to himſelf wild romantic notions, is called a viſionary: 
See Ex T Hus ASM, FAnATic, &. * 
Quevedo's vi/ions, are deſcriptions of what paſled in the 104- 
gination of that author,” 1 

Beatific Vis lox, denotes the act whereby the angels and bet 

ſpirits ſee God in paradiſe, © * £57.FIOT-I0 1.33 F535 

VISIR, VISIER, of VIzIER. See the article VISIER. 

VISITATION, V 151 TA T1, an aRof juriddittion, Where” 
by a fuperior, or proper officer, "viſits ſon E corpO e e 
lege, church; or other public or private houſe, to ſee that 
laws and regulations thereof be duly obſerved, See REFORM 
and REFORMATION, 10 ws 


Among us, the bilhop of each dioceſe is obliged to, hald 
third yealz 40d the teh seo the ther. 199 JE9r 
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VIT 


the diſcipline be well obſeryed, the people well in- 
be top 2 take _ that neither the church, nor the pa- 
ſtors thereof, receive any detriment. 
DEACON, c. 
Anciently the regarder's offioe was expreſſed to be the vi/ita- 
tion of manners, See REGARDER, Cxxsox, &. 
The lawyers hold it a branch of the king's prerogative, to 
viſit the univerſities, to enquire into the ſtatutes, and the ob- 
ſervations of them; to expel delinquents, Qc. But ſome of 
the colleges diſallow this privilege ; and plead themſelves, by 
royal charters, exempt from all civil and royal viſitations. See 
UNIVERSITY. Ft ; 
Among the Romaniſts, the general of each religious order, 1s 
obliged to vi it the ſeveral monaſteries of order. See Genx- 
RAL, and ORDER. ; 
In abbies, that are chiefs of their orders, there are particular 
officers, called viſitors ; who are diſpatched into all the houſes 


and congregations depending on them, to ſee that the regular | 


diſcipline is obſerved. ; 

In Spain, there is a viſitor, and inguiſſtor general. — The viſita- 

tion of the cloiſter belongs to the ordinary.— At Paris, the 

parliament vifits the ſeveral priſons and priſoners four times a 
r. 

VISITATION, in a moral and religious ſenſe, is alſo applied to 
the afflictions that befal mankind z as coming from the hand 
of God, to try or proye them. In which ſenſe, the laft 
plague among us is frequently called the viſitation. 

VISIVE, Visivus, in the ſchool philoſophy, a term applied 
to the power of ſeeing. See VISIo x. 

Authors are exceedingly diyided, about the place where the 

viſrue faculty reſides : ſome will have it, in the retina ; others, 

in the choroides; others, in the optic nerves ; others, as Sir 

Iſaac Newton, in the place where the optic nerves meet, be- 

fore they come to the brain; and others, in the brain itſelf. 

See SIGHT, and SN SSR W. a 

VISNE, VIS x ETUM, in law, a neighbouring place, or place 

near at hand. See VENUE. 98 | 


VISUAL, fomething belopging to the ſight, or ſeeing. See 


SIGHT, and SEEING. . 
VisvAL Rays, are lines of light, imagined to come from the 
object to the eye. See Ra v. | 


All the obſervations of aſtronomers and geometers, are per- 


formed by means of the viſual rays, received in at the fights, 
or pinnulz of alhidades. See OBSERVATION, SIGHT, 
QUADRANT, LEVELLING, &c. | 

V1svaAL Point, in perſpective, is a point in the horizontal line, 
wherein all the ocular rays unite. See PoiN r. 
Thus, a perſon ſtanding in a ſtreight long | ang and looking 
forwards, the ſides, floor, and ceiling ſee 

* touch 2 another in a point, or common centre. 
ISUAL Angle. i ANGLE. 

Vrsuar, 2 5 See the article 188 

VIS UM. See the article HABERE facias Viſum. 

VITA, Life. ben LIFE. 

Cui in VITA. c e 

5 7 Vir æ. See the article Aqua. 


TAL, VirTAL1ts, in anatomy, ſomething that miniſters | 
principally to the conſtituting, or maintaining of life in the | 


bodies of animals. See LIFE. 


Thus, the heart, lungs, and brain, are called vital parts, See | 


PART, HEART, &c. 


VI TAI Funttions, or actions, are thoſe operations of the vital | 
parts, whereby life is effected; fo as that it cannot ſubſiſt 


without them, See AcTioN, Mor io, &c. 
Such are the muſculous action of the heart; the ſecretory ac- 


tion in the cerebellum ; the reſpiratory action of the lungs; 


the circulation of the blood and fpirits through the arteries, 


veins, and nerves. See HEART, BRAIN, RESPIRATION, | 


CIRCULATION, &c. 


Viral Spirits, are the fineſt, and moſt volatile parts of the | 


blood. See SPIRITS, BLooD, HE Ar, FLAME, &c. 


VITELLIANI, in antiquity, a kind of a tablet, or pocket- | 
book, wherein people anciently uſed to write down their in- | 


genious, humorous, and even wanton fancies and impertinen- 


See Martial, Lib, XIV. Epig. viii. 


cies; the ſame with what in Engliſh we may call a trifle-book. | 


Some will have them to take their name from vitellus, a yolk | 
of an egg; by reaſon, the leaves were rubbed therewith, — | 


Others derive the name from one Vitellius their inventor. 
VITI Chorea. See the article CHoRRA Sancti Vits. 


VITRIFICATION, or ViraIFAcriox, the adt of 
converting a body into glaſs, by means ot fire. See GLass. | 


Of all bodies, fern-aſhes, ſand, bricks, and pebbles, vitrify. the 


made. 


Orlean's large burning concave mirror, at firſt ſmoaked, then 
changed, all of it that did not go off in fumes, into glaſs, of a 
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heated, vitrify; and this vitrification is the laſt effect of the 


See GoLD. 
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See BisHoP, ARCH-= | 


m to. meet, and 


—— 


only a kind of cryſtals, drawn, by, means of water 


—— — — 


moſt caſily. Accordingly, it is of theſe that glaſs is principally | 
Gold held, by Mr. Homberg, near-the focus of the duke of | 


deep violet colour, — The glaſs of gold weighs leſs than gold. | 
all natural bodies, ſufficiently | 


VIT 


fire ; after which the moſt intenſe heat of the largeſt burn- 
ing-glaſs, will make no further alteration, See BurninG- 
Gr ass, MiRRoR, and FIR R. 

1 ſome authors will have to be chiefly effected, by 
the ſalts uniting and incorporating with the metalline particles. 
See CALCINATION, 

But, according to M. Homberg, all vitrification ariſes from 
the earthy part ; which, being expoſed to a violent fire, and 
intimately penetrated by ſome other diſſolvent, commences glaſs. 
— Thus, ſuppoſing the principles of gold to be mercury, a 
metallic ſulphur, and an earth; the vitrification of gold is eaſily 
conceived : the mercury, being volatile, exhales in ſmoke, 
and leaves behind it the earth, and ſulphur, which ate fixed; 
the ſulphur diſſolves the earth, and vitrifies it. 


VITRIOL®, VitrioLum, a mineral ſubſtance, compoſed 


of an acid falt, intermixed with ſomething metalline, See Mi- 
NERAL, SALT, &c. 


* Some take the word vitriolum to be uſed guaft vitri oleum, 
becauſe of its ſhining colour ; but Menage rather derives it 


à vitre colors : the Latins call it atramentum ſutorium ; and 
the Greeks, chalcanthus. 


Vitriol is uſually confidered as a ſalt, but is more properly 
ranked among the claſs of ſemi-metals ; as having a metallic 
matter mixt or combined with its falt, 
Vitriol is defined by Boerhaave, a faline, metallic, tranſparent 
lebe; diſſoluble in water, and fuſible and calcinable by fire. 
t acquires different names, according to the different places 
where it is dug: and the vitriols of thoſe alſo, differ from each 
other in denomination and colour, ſome being white, others 
blue, and others green. 
Roman and Cyprus vitriol, for inftance, is blue; and that of 
Sweden and Germany greeniſh : beſides which, there is alſo a 
white kind. 
White vitriol partakes but little of any metal, blue. partakes 
of copper, and green of iron. See IRON, c. 
M. Geoffroy, the elder, obſerves, that they all conſiſt of an 
acid ſalt, like that found in allum and ſulphur; excepting that 
in allum, the acid is mixed with an abſorbent earth, or calx: 
in ſulphur, it is united with certain fatty, bituminous parts; 
and it vitriols with metallic parts. 
According to Boerhaave, vitriols conſiſt of a metallic part, 
with a ſulphur adhering, a menſtruous acid, and water,— In 
blue vitriol, the metal wherewith the acid, &c. is joined, is 
copper. See VEN us. In white vitriol, called alſo white cop- 
eras, it is mixed with lapis calaminaris, or ſome ferruginous 
earth, intermixed with lead or tin. See CoPPERAs.— In 
green vitriel the acid is joined with iron. See Mars. 
In five ounces of green vitriol, M. Geoffroy, the younger, has 
found two of water, two of iron, and one of acid. Vid. Hiſt. 
Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1728. p. 45. | | 


The antients give the name chalcitis, or chalcanthum, to native 
vitriol; or that which acquires its full perfection in the entrails 
of the earth, and which is a kind of mineral ſtone, of a 
reddiſh colour. Of this they obſerved three different ſtates, 
or transformations : chalcitis, in its firſt ſtate, they called m/s; 
this afterwards turned into melanteria, and that into ſeri. 
CHALCITIS, | 3 
Some moderns take this chalcitis to be the fame with the c- 
cothar brought from Sweden and Germany; the beſt whereof 
is of a browniſh red colour, and a vitriolic taſte, and diſſolves 
eaſily in water; and when broke, is of the colour of ſhining 
copper. See Co Lc oTRAR. 
All the other uitrioli above- named, are really nr 
„ HOM A 
ſort of marcaſite ordinarily found in mines, and called. by na- 
turaliſts, pyrites, or quis, See PYRITES. 
Roman uitrial is made by. expoſing theſe pyrites to the air, till 
ſuch time as they calcine, and change into a greeniſh, acid, 
vitriolic calx, or duſt ; in which ſtate they are thrown into the 
water, and are afterwards, by, boiling and evaporation, reduced 
into that kind of cryſtals ſent us from Italy. 
All the other uitriols are made after the fame manner; that 
is, much after the ſame manner asallum is made in England, 
or falt-petre in France. See ALLUM, and SALT-PETRE: 
For green, vitriol, they add a great number of pieces of iron 
to the liquor in the boiling ; theſe raiſe a great ebullition— 
As foon-as the iron is diſſolved, they evaporate the diſſolution 
to a certain degree, and ſo let it cryſtallize. — The cryſtals 
being formed, there remains a thick, reddiſh, unctuous ſtyp- 
2 Par cles, au liquor; which M. 2 calls earmere- 
vitriol; as containing all the principles o the mineral, 
though diſunited. : Rea 19888 | 
The powder of this vitriol is exceedingly ſtiptic, and excellent 
for the cure of wounds, and the ſtopping of blood.— Its 
effects this way, have been raiſed, by the e ſome, 


and credulity of others, to a kind of miracle; it being this 


that makes the baſis of the famous ſympathetic powder, See 
SYMPATHETIC, i * 

The medicinal virtues of vitrial are very great; but allowing 
to the iron, or other metallic parts mixed with it, and there- 
fore follow the kind of-metal, — Thus, thoſe of green ax 


depend on the ſtypticity or aftringeticy of iron, or Mars. See 
Mars, &c. i | a ö 
The eau- mere drawn from green vitriol, M. Geoffroy ob- 


ſerves, does not differ any way, eſſentially, from a great num- 


ber of preparations which the chymiſts have given us of vi- 
triol, iron, and the lapis hæmatites: as the fixed and anodyne 
ſulphurs of vitriol, or Mars; arcana, and magiſteries of vi- 
triol; tinctures, c. of vitriol, Mars, c. — The common 
baſis of all which is iron exceedingly ſubtilized and attenuated, 
See IRON. | f 
A ſolution of vitriol, mixed with a tincture of galls, becomes 
inſtantly exceeding black : and it is this is the common writ- 
ing- ink. See InK. | 


M. Lemery, the younger, has a pretty hypotheſis to account 


for this blackneſs: he imagines, that as the vitriol whereof ink 
is made, is iron diſſolved by an acid, and intimately mixed 
therewith ; and as galls are an alkali, or abſorbent, this alkali 
meeting the acids which hold the iron diſſolved, unites with 
them, and makes them let the iron looſe ; which thereupon 
revivifies, and reſumes its natural blackneſs : ſo that, in ſtrict- 
neſs, it is iron that we write withal. 
This ſyſtem is confirmed hence: that of the five ſorts of vi- 
triol, that of Cyprus or Hungary is the only one whoſe baſe 
is copper; that of the reſt is iron: and accordingly they all 
ſerve to make ink withal, except the firſt. 
Some naturaliſts hold vitriol to be the root, or matrix of 
copper ; becauſe, in the copper-mines, they never dig deeper 
than the glebe out of which the vitriol is drawn. 
Vitriol affords ſeveral chymical preparations ; as— ſpirit of 
vitriol, procured by firſt calcining, than diſtilling it. See 
SPIRIT.— Oil of vitriol, which comes out after the ſpirit, 
by heightening the fire wherewith that had been raiſed. — 
What remains after both, is colcothar of vitriol.— Tartar of 
vitriol is had by mixing oil of vitriol with oil of tartar per 
deliquium; a falt precipitating to the bottom, which being 
ſet to exhale and cryſtallize, is the tartar of vitriol. Sce 
TARTAR. | 
From the colcothar of vitriol, is prepared the ens veneris. See 
ENs Veneris. . 
Metallic VI RIO ISs.— All metals, it is to be obſerved, may 
be converted into vitriols, by diſſolving them with acid ſpirits, 
and letting them ſtand to cryſtallize, See CRysTAL, and 
CRYSTALLIZATION, 
actitious vitriols, being only metals diſſolved and cryſtallized 
in faline menſtruums, are frequently called by way of di- 
ſtinction, metallic witriols, and metallic ſalis. 
VITRIOL of Iron, Vitriolum Marits, is a preparation made by 
diſſolving iron, or ſteel. in oil or ſpirit of vitri2/; then eva- 
porating or drawing off the moiſture, and bringing the mat- 
ter to cryſtallize, by ſetting it in a cool place.— This is al- 
ſo called /al martis, or {68 of fleel. See CHALYBEAT. 
V1TR10L of Luna, or the Moon, is the body of filver chymi- 
cally opened, and reduced into the form of falt by the ſharp 
points of ſpirit of nitre. See LUNA, andSILVER. 
VITRIOIL of Venus, is a ſolution of copper in ſpirit of nitre, 
evaporated and cryſtallized, to gain the ſalt ; called alſo vitriol 
of copper. See COPPER, &c. 
Ros VITRIOII. See the article Ros. | 5 | 
VITRIOLATED, among chymiſts, turned into vitriol, or 
having vitriol infuſed into it. See VITRIOL, _ 
Tartar VITRIOLATED. See TARTARUM Pitriolatum. 
VITRIOLIC, ſomething that has the quality of vitriol, or 
partakes of the nature of vitrial. See ViTRIOL, 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, vitriolic ſpring, vitriolic flone, vitriolic 
ſpirits, &c,— If iron be thrown into a vitriolic water, and 
the red ruſt ariſing on the ſurface of the iron be melted down, 
it will be found real copper; which is an inſtance of the tranſ- 


mutation of one metal into another. See TRANSMUTA- 


TION, | 


VITRIOUS,or ViTRE ov 8, in anatomy, the third, or glaſly | 


humour of the eye, thus called from its reſemblance to melted 
glaſs. See HUMoUR, and ExE. | 


It lies under the cryſtalline ; by the impreſſion of which, its | 


+ fore-part is rendered concave. See CRYSLALLINE, 
For the office of the vitrious humour, ſee VIS Io“. 
Some authors alſo call the coats or membranes that contain 
this humour, vitrious tunics. | 1 . 
VIT TA, among anatomiſts, fillet, or head-band ; is uſed for 
it is juſt born. See Au NOS, CAawL, &c. 
VITUS's Dance, in medicine. See CHOREA Sancti Viti. 
VIVA Pecunia, was anciently uſed for live cattle. See PE c u- 
NIA, MONEY, &c. 55 
Viva Voce, q. d. by word of mouth. See ORAL, WIr- 
" NESS, EviDENCE, DEPOSITION, &c, _ eager og 
VIV ARY, VIVARIUM, in our law-books, is ſometimes 


uſed for a park, warren, or fiſh-pond, wherein living crea- 


tures are kept, &c. See PARK, WARREN, c. 
VIVIFICA TION, in medicine, the art of vivifying, that 


is, of contributing to the action that gives life, or maintains | 


life. See LIFE. | . | 
The chymiſts alſo uſe the word, in ſpeaking of the new force, 
| 2 


vigour, and luſtre, which, by this art, they give 
bodies, particularly to mercury; which, after ha 
fixed or amalgamated, they reſtore to its firſt ſtat 
REviviFicATION. | 

VIVIPAROUS, VIvI r ARus, in natural hiſtory, an epi 
applied to ſuch animals as bring forth their young alive, ang 2 
fect: in contradiſtinction to ſuch as lay eggs; which are called 
oviparous animals. See ANIMAL, OVI PA ROus, and Eg 
Vipers are diſtinguiſhed from ſnakes, in that the latter lay e 
in dunghils, to be hatched by the warmth thereof; but > 
former are viviparous, that is, lay their eggs'within their bel 
lies, and bring forth live vipers. See VI PER. * 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, we have an account of a 
viviparous fly, of the oeſtrum or gad-kind. — Dr. Lifter tells 
us, he opened ſeveral females of this claſs, and found, in each 
two bags of live white worms. — The like is hinted by Al. 
drovandus.— Liſter even ſuſpects, that all of this tribe ar 
in ſome meaſure, viviparous. See INSECTS, b 

VIVO, in architecture, the ſhaft, or fuſt of a column... dee 
Tab. Architect. fig. 24. lit. r; ſee alſo Sh APT, and Co. 
LUMN, | 

The term is alſo uſed, in a more particular ſenſe, for the 

ke naked of a column, or other part. or NAKED, 
vun Linum. * IN Uu. 

Vivum Sulphur. F Ses lie ade | SULPHUR, 

VIZARD, or Vizor. See the article Masque, 

VIZIER: See the article VISIER. 

ULCER, Urcvs, in medicine, a ſolution, or diſcontinuity of 
texture, or loſs of ſubſtance in the fleſhy parts of the body 
proceeding from an internal cauſe, See SOLUT1ox, . 
Galen defines ulcer an inveterate eroſion of the ſoft parts of the 
body; by which, inſtead of blood, they are brought to yield 
a kind of pus, or ſanies; which prevents the conſolidation. 

* Etmuller defines an ulcer, a ſolution of continuity from ſome 
corroſive ſharpneſs or acidity, that takes away from the parts, 
and turns the proper nouriſhment of the body into a ſanious 
matter. — A like ſolution of continuity happening in a bony 

part, is called a caries. See CARIES. 
Galen commonly uſes the words ulcer and wound indifferenth; 
but the Arabs, and the moderns after them, diſtinguiſh he- 
tween the two. See Wound. 
Spontaneous wlcers, are generally ſuppoſed to proceed from 
acrimony, or a corroſive diſpoſition of the humours of the 
body; whether brought on by poiſons, the venereal taint, or 
other cauſes, . < x 
Ulcers are divided into fimple, and compounded, — They are 
again divided, with regard to their circumſtances, into putrid, 
or ſordid, wherein the fleſh all around is corrupted, and fetid. 
— verminous, where the matter being thick, does not flow 
away, but generates worms, '&c.— virulent, which inſtead 
of pus, or ſanies, yield a malignant virus, &c, 
They are again diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their form, into 
ſinuous, fiſtulous, varicous, carious, &c. 
When an wlcer happens in a good conſtitution, and proves 
eaſy of cure, it is ſaid to be ſample. 
When attended with other concurring ſymptoms, as a caro- 
chymic habit, which greatly retards or obſtructs the cure, it 
is called a compound ulcer. | 
A ſimple ulcer is attended with no other ſign, than that of 
eroſion ; but compound ulcers, happening in a ſcorbutic, drop- 
ſical, or ſcrophulous conſtitution, may be attended with pain, 
a fever, convulſions, a large and emaciating diſcharge of mat- 
ter, inflammation and ſwelling of the part, calloſity of the 
lips, a caries of the bones, &c. 


to nature! 
Ing been 


e. See 


tough, viſcous humour, and is alſo attended with heat, pain, 
_ © inflammation, and a large flux of humours to the part: with 
time the ſordes increaſe and change colour, the ulcer corrupts, 
its matter grows fetid, and ſometimes the part gangrencs.— 
Putrid fevers often gives riſe to this kind of a/cer, _ 
Phagedenic ULCER, is an ulcer of a corroſiye nature, cating 
away the adjacent parts all around; the lips thereof remainins 
tumefied.— When this kind of ulcer eats deep, and pre 
wide, without being attended with a tumour, but purtihes, 
and grows foul and fetid, it is called noma 3 and both, on 
account of the difficulty wherewith they heal, areallo te! 
dyſepuleta, See PH AGED ANA, &C. 2 IN 


N Varicous ULCERs, are ſuch as being ſeated in the veins, and 
that part of the amnios, which ſticks to the infant's head when 


becoming painful and inflammatory, ſwell, up the part they 
paſſet Theſe, when recent, being occaſioned, by the ule 
of corroſives, or proceeding from a ruptured varix, are often 
attended with an hzmorrhage.— The. veins adjacent to die 
ulcers are, in this caſe, præternaturally diſtended, and 3 
ſometimes, be felt interwoven together, like” net: work, abou 
the part... noon ny In eir 
Sinous UL ck Rs, are ſuch as run aſlant, or ſideways from tÞ 
| orifice; and may be known either by ſearching, WI » 
probe, wax-candle, Ec. or the quantity of matter ag $77 
charge, in proportion to their apparent magnitude.” 


ſometimes lie deep, and have ſeveral turnings : they ate dif- 


tinguiſhed from fiftula's only by their want of callobty, = 


n > 


— 
- — *% * 


cept in the very orifice. See SINUS. 


Fiſtulous 


A Putrid or ſordid Ul ER, is that whoſe ſides are lined witha 


diſ- 


A 
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ULN 


Rs, are ſuch as are finous, or winding, and 

1 wich great calloſity; and diſcharge a thin, ſerous, 
and fetid matter. See FISTULA. 8 

Ou ULces are rarely cured without the uſe of internals, 
which are to be ſuch as abſord and deſtroy the acidity 3 ſudo- 
rifics eſpecially, decoctions of the woods, antimonials, vipe- 
rines, and volatiles ; but above all things, vomitories often 
repeated : in the moſt obſtinate ulcers, mercurial falivation is 


often required; old ulcers are frequently incurable, without | 


ing an iſſue in the oppoſite part. | 

ns — of ſimple, ſhallow ulcers, is commonly effected by 
applying a pledget armed with liniment. arcæi, or baſilic. flav. 
to the pact, a plaiſter of diachyl. fimp. or de mino, being 
laid over it, and repeating the dreſſing once aday, or ſeldomer. 
If only the cuticula be loſt, or eaten away, nothing more 
than a little unguent. deſiccativ. rub. or diapomphol. &c. 
ſpread thin upon linen, need be applied. 5 
If ſpongy fleth ſhould grow up, in either caſe it may be kept 
down with a little Roman vitriol, &c. as in caſe of healing 
up the ſimple ulcers, made by the breaking of common tumors. 
Evacuations are indiſpenſibly neceflary in the cure of ulcers of 
the compound kind, where the conſtitution will admit there- 
of, — If the ulcer be fiſtulous, ſinuous, cancerous, &c. and 
the matter fetid, thin, or ſanious, it is found proper to join 
calomel with the purgatives, or to give it in ſmall doſes, be- 
tween the repetitions thereof, fo as not to ſalivate. 
Beſides the uſe of evacuating medicines, it will here alſo be 
proper to order a courſe of diet-drink, made with the ſudorific 
woods, eſpecially where the ulcer is ſuſpected to be venereal, 
ln the mean time, proper dreflings are to be uſed, 
When the ulcer obſtinately reſiſts this treatment, a falivation 
is generally propoſed, and ſeldom fails to promote the cure, 
though all other remedies ſhould have been tried in vain.— If 
the patient be too weak to undergo the fatigue of a thorough 
falivation, it may be moderated, and kept up the longer, in 
proportion to his ſtrength, See SALIVATION. 
External medicines for ulcers, are digeſtives, cleanſers, ſarco- 
tics, and epulotics. — M. Belloſte gives us a medicine of ſin- 
gular efficacy in the cure of ulcers; and it is no more than a 
decoction of walnut- tree leaves in water, with a little ſugar ; 
in which a linen cloth being dipped, is to be laid on the ulcer, 
and this to be repeated every ſecond or third day.— This 
ſimple and vulgar medicine he finds ſuppurates, deterges, in- 
carnates, reſiſts putrefaction, &c. more than any other medi- 
cine known, 
An ulcer in the lungs, makes what we call a phthiſis. See 
PaTHISIS. 
The venereal diſeaſe is a grand ſource of ulcers; particularly 
in the prepuce and glans, in men; the vagina, &c. in wo- 
men ; and in the mouth and palate in both. SeeVENEREAL 
Diſeaſe. | | | 
Venereal ulcers are of various kinds; thoſe that grow callous 

and cancerous, are called ſhankers. See SHANK ER. 

ULCERATED Cancers. See the article CA& ER. 

ULCERATION, ExurcERAT 10, a little aperture, or hole 
in the ſkin, cauſed by an w/cer, See EXULCERATION. 
Cauſtic medicines ſometimes occaſion ulcerations in the ſkin. 
See CAUSTICS. — Arſenic. always ulcerates the parts it ſticks 
to. A flux at the mouth lcerates the tongue and palate, 

See ARSENIC, and SALIVATION. 

ULIGINOUS, Ur161nosvs, implies as much as moiſt, 
mooriſh, fenny, See FEN, Morass, &c. 

ULLAGE of a caſꝭ, is fo much as a veſſel wants of being full. 
See GAUGING, and SLIDING- Rule. 

ULNA, in anatomy, a long, hard bone in the arm, with a 
cavity in the middle; called alſo focile majus, and cubitus. — 


See Tab. Anat. (Oftedl.) fig. 3. u. 8. fig. 7. u. 10. ſee allo | 


the articles ARM, and Cu B Ir us. | 

The alta lies on the inſide of the fore-arm, reaching from 
the elbow to the wriſt ; is big at its upper end, and grows 
ſmaller to its lower end. | | 

At its upper it has two proceſſes, which are received into the 
fore and hind finus's of the extremity of the humerus. The 
foremoſt proceſs is ſmall and ſhort ; the hindmoſt, called o 
*pz»0:, is bigger and longer; it ſtays the fore-arm, when it 
comes to a right line with the arm. See OLECRANoON. 
Betwixt theſe proceſſes it has a ſemicircular ſinus, which re- 
ceives the inner protuberance of the lower end of the humerus, 
upon which we bend and extend our fore- arm; and along 
the middle of that there runs a ſmall ridge, by which this bone 


is articulated to the humerus by ginglymus,— Had the arti- 


culation here been an arthrodia, the joint muſt have been 
much weaker ; but the hand could have received no more 
motion from it, than it has now from the ſhoulder. 

The infide of this u 


the circumference of the round head of the radius. — Its lower 


extremity, Which is round and ſmall, is received into a finus, | 


in the lower end of the radius; and upon this extremity, it 
has a ſhort and ſmall proceſs, from which the li aments which 
tie it to the bones of the wriſt ariſe : this proceſs ſerves to keep 
the bones of the wriſt in their place. 1 


Ur xa, an ell in meaſure. | E. 
e, See ELL, and MEASURE. 


— . — 


pper end has a ſmall ſinus, which receives 


| 
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UNA Ferrea, denotes the ſtandard iron ell, kept in the Ex- 
chequer, See STANDARD. 

ULNAGE. See the article ALNAaGE. 

ULNARIS Extenſor, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo exten/;r 
carpi,— See Tab, Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 1. n. 38, ſee allo the 
article Ex rENSOR. | 

ULNARIS Hexer. See the article FLExoR Carpi. 

ULT ERIO R, in geography, is applied to ſome part of a coun- 
try, or province, which, with regard to the reſt of that coun- 
try, is ſituate on the farther fide of a river, mountain, or 
other boundary, which divides the country into two parts. 
Thus, Africa, with regard to Europe, is divided by mount 
Atlas, into citerior, and ulterior, i. e. into two portions, the 
one on this fide mount Atlas, and the other on that. 

ULTIMA Bajia, la/t kifjes, is a phraſe uſed among ſome 
painters, for the laſt finiſhing touches with the pencil. See 
PAINTING. 

ULTRAMARINE®, ULTRAMARINUM, a beautiful 
blue colour, uſed by the painters, prepared from lapis lazuli. 
See BLUE, and Lapis. 

dome derive its name, «/tramarine, q. d. beyond ſea, from 
its my firſt brought into Europe, out of India, and Perſia : 
Others ſay, it is becauſe its colour is deeper than that of the ſea, 
This blue is one of the richeſt, and moſt valuable colours, 
uſe] in painting. The preparation conſiſts, in firſt calcining 
the lapis in an iron pot or crucible, then grinding it very fine 
on porphyry ſtone ; then mixing it up with a paſte made of 
wax, pitch, maſtick, turpentine, and oil; and at laſt waſhing 
the paſte well in clear water, to ſeparate the colouring part 
from the reſt, which precipitates to the bottom, in form of a 
ſubtile, beautiful, blue powder. — The water is then poured 
off, and the powder at bottom dried in the ſun ; which is the 
true ultramarine. 
Thoſe who prepare this colour, have uſually four kinds, 
which they procure by ſo many different lotions : the firſt is 
ſtill the beſt; and the reſt worſe and worſe, to the laſt. — 
There is ultramarine of the firſt kind, fold for 11 J. ſterling 
r ounce ; and of the laſt, for about 12 or 15 s. 
he common opinion concerning its origin is, that the me- 
thod of making it was firſt diſcovered in England ; and that a 
member of the Eaſt India company, having a quarrel with his 
aſſociates, to be revenged of them, made the ſecret public. 
Ultamarine muſt be choſen of a high colour, and well ground, 
which is known by putting it between the teeth, where, if 
it feel gritty, it is a ſign the triture is not ſufficient. | 
To know whether it be pure and unmixed, put a little of it 
in a crucible, and heating it red hot, if the powder has not 
changed its colour after this trial, it is certainly pure : on the 
contrary, if you perceive any change, or any black ſpecks in 
it, it is falſified, 


Beſides this, there is another kind, called common, or Dutch 


ultramarine ; which is only lapis, or ſmalt well ground, and 
\ pulverized ; the colour whereof, when uſed by the painters, 
is much like that of the true u/tramarme, though much lets 
valued. ' | 
ULTRAMONTANE, ſomething beyond the mountains. 
The term is principally uſed, in relation to Italy and France, 
which are ſeparated by the mountains of the Alps. 
In France, the opinions of the ultramontane canoniſts, i. e. of 
thoſe of Italy, are not received. 


The painters, particularly thoſe of Italy, call all thoſe that are 


not of that country, u/tramontanes ; or, ſimply, tramontanes. 
— Pouflin is the only tramontane painter that the Italians ſeem 
to envy. See TRAMONTANE. 
ULTRAMUNDANE, ULTRAMUNDANUS, beyond the 
world; is that part of the univerſe, ſuppoſed to be without, 
or beyond the limits of our world, or ſyſtem. See UNI- 
VERSE, WoRLD, &c. 
UMBELICUS. See the article Um BILIcus. 
UMBELICAL. Se the article UMBILICA I. 
UMBELLA, or UMBRELIA. See the article Par ASO. 
UM BELL, UmBs8ELL1s, among botaniſts, the round tufts, 
or heads of certain plants, ſet thick together, and all of the 
ſame heighth. — Spar/ed, or thin umbellæ, are thoſe which ſtand 
at a diſtance from one another, yet all of an equal heighth. 
See UMBELLIFEROUS. | 


UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, are ſuch as have their tops 


branched, and ſpread out like an umbrella ; on each a little ſub- 
diviſion of which, there is growing a ſmall flower: ſuch are 
fennel, dill, Sc. See PLANT. | EX | 
This flower is always pentapetalous ; and is ſucceeded by two 
naked ſeeds adjoining to each other, which are the true cha- 
racteriſtics that diſtinguiſh theſe plants from others. 
The umbelliferous are a very larg e genus of plants, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Ray, into, 
19, Such as have a compounded leaf, of a triangular and pin- 
nate form.— The ſeeds of theſe are either broad, flat, and 
plain, almoſt like leaves; as the ſphondylium, paſtinaca lati- 
folia, panax heracleum tordylium, orcoſelinum, thyſſelinum, 
apium cicutz foliis, daucus alfaticus carvifolia, anethum, pu- 
cedanum, thapſia, ferula, c. Or with a ſeed more tumid, 
and lefs compreſſed and flat, than the former; as the cachrys, 
| 13 M laſerpitium, 
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taſerpitium, cicutaria vulgaris, ſcandix, cerefolium, myrrhis 
ſativa angelica, leviſticum, filer montanum, bulbocaſtanum, 
ſilarum, oenanthe, ſium, pimpinella, apium, cicuta, viſnaga, 


ſaxifraga, crithmum, foeniculum, daucus vulgaris, aniſum, 


caucalci, coriandrum, paſtinaca marina, &c. 
20, Such as have a ſimple, or undivided leaf, or at leaſt one 
only a little jagged ; as the perfoliata, buplerum, aſtrantia ni- 
| ra, ſanicula, and the ſeſeli æthiopicum. 
UMBELLIFORM fers. See the article FLOWER. 
UMBER, or Uu BRE, UMBRIA, among painters, c. a dry 
duſky colour'd earth, which, diluted with water, ſerves to 
make a dark brown colour, uſually call'd with us a hair- colour. 
Tt is called umber from umbra, ſhadow ; as ſerving chiefly for 
the ſhadowing of objects: or rather from Umbria, a country 
of Italy, whence it is uſed to be brought. See SH ADOW. 
UMBILICAL,Ums11 1cAL1s, in anatomy, ſomething that 
relates to the umbilicus, or navel. See UMBIL1CUs, &c. 
UmMB1LICAL Region, is that part of the abdomen lying round 
about the umbilicus, or navel, See ABDOMEN, and REGION, 
UMBILICAL Veſſels, are a ſet or aſſemblage of veſſels belonging 
to a foetus ; conſtituting what we call the funiculus umbilicalis, 
or navel-ſtring, See FoETUs, SECONDINE, &c. 
Theſe veſſels are two arteries, a vein, and the urachus. 
The UMB1LICAL arteries ariſe from the iliacs, near their 
diviſion into external and internal; and paſs thence on each 
ſide of the bladder, through the navel, to the placenta.— See 


Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 56. 56. fig. 3. lit. e. e. g. 


16. J. g. g. 
The UMBILICAL. vein, from innumerable capillaries united 


into one trunk, deſcends from the placenta, to the liver of the 
foetus ; where it is partly diſtributed into the porta, and partly 
into the cava.— See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 4. lit. c. 


(Splanch.) fig. 3. lit. i. fig. 16. lit. J. 


The urachus is only plainly found in brutes; though there is | 


no doubt but it has place likewiſe in mankind. See URA- 
c Hus. 

The uſe of theſe veſſels, is to maintain a continuity and com- 
munication, between the mother and the foetus.— Some au- 
thors will have it, that the fœtus receives its food and increaſe 


this way; and that it grows, like a vegetable, from the mo- 


ther as the root, of which the umbilical veſſels are the ſtem; 
and the child the head or fruit of this plant- animal. See C1 R- 
CULATION, NUTRITION, Fog r us, &c. | 
Funiculus UMBILICALIS, popularly called the navel-fring, is 
a kind of ſtring, formed of the umbilical veſſels ; which, be- 
ing tied up in a common coat, or membrane, traverſe the 


ſecundines, and are inſerted, at one end, into the placenta of | 


the mother, and at the other, into the abdomen of the foetus. 
— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 16. ſee alſo the article UM- 
BILICAL Veſſels. 

The navel-ſtring is membranous, wreathed, and unequal ; 
ariſing out of the middle of the abdomen, and reaching to the 
placenta uterina : it is uſually half an ell in length, and as 
thick as one's finger, — It was neceſſary it ſhould be ſo long 
and lax, that when the foetus in the womb grows ſtrong, it 
might not break it by its ſprawling and tumbling about; and 
that after it is born, the ſecundine, or after-birth, might be 
drawn out the better by it. 

The way that it paſſes from the navel to the placenta, is very 
unconſtant ; for ſometimes it goes upon the right hand, to 
the neck, which having incompaſſed, it deſcends to the pla- 
centa; and ſometimes it goes on the left hand, up to the neck, 
Sc. Sometimes it comes not to the neck at all, but goes firſt 
a little up towards the breaſt, and then turns round the back, 
and from thence paſſes to the placenta. 

This part, at the birth, is either broke, or cut away, to the 
navel ; ſo that its veſſels, viz. two arteries, a vein, and ura- 
chus, become perfectly uſeleſs, as veſlels ; and, drying up, 
pg impervious, and ſerve only as ligaments to ſuſpend 
the liver, 


UmMs1L1CAL Points, in mathematics, the ſame with foci. See 


Focus. 

UMBILICUS, Navel, in anatomy, the centre of the middle 
part of the lower venter, or belly; being the place through 
which the zunbilical veſſels paſs, out of the foetus, to the pla- 
centa of the mother,— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 16. lit. e. 

* The word 1s 4 Latin, formed of umbo, the little bunch in 
the middle of a buckler; by reaſon of its reſemblance to the 
navel, See UMBILICAL Veſſels, 

UuBILIc us, in mathematics, the ſame with focus. See Fo- 
CUS. 

UMBONE, or Horn, among floriſts, ſignifies any pointed 
ſtyle, or piſtil, in the middle of a flower. See PrsT1L. 


There is alſo an wmbone called doubly-pointed, or by-parted, as | 


in the peony ; and ſometimes the umbone has four ſharp points, 
in which caſe it is termed, an umbone divided into fo many 
heads, or cut into three or four parts. 


UMBRA, Shadow. See the article LIGHT, SHADOW, 
PEeNUMBRA, &c. | 


UMBRE. See the article UM BER. 
UMBRELLA. See the article UMBELLA. 

UMPIRE *, a third perſon, choſen to decide a controverſy | 
| 19 | | 


UN C 


left to an arbitration, in caſe the arbitrators 


See ARBITRATOR, and ARBITRATION, vt agree, 
* Minſhew {uppoſes the word formed of the Fre 
father.— Some call him a ſur-arbitrator. nch us pere, 4 


UNCASING, among hunters, the cuttin f 
a fox. See HunT1 x 22 1 CY feaing of 
UN CIA, a term generally uſed for the twelfth a 
— In which ſenſe it occurs in Latin — ms Cling 
weight, called by us an ounce; and a meaſure, called an "#1 
See OUNCE, and INCH ; ſee allo As, WeicGnur Mo 
0 N ence p DA 
NCIA Terre, or Agri, is a phraſe frequently met wit.1 - 
the ancient charters of the Britiſh kings ; but — on l 
tity of ground was, is a little obſcure.— All that we — 
for certain, is, that it ſignified a large quantity, as "ber 
12 modii; which modius ſome conjecture to have been . 
hundred feet ſquare. M 
UNCIZ, in algebra, are the numbers prefixed to the lette 
of the members of any power, produced from a Nan 
reſidual, or multinomial root. See Roor. a 
Thus, in the fourth power of a +6, that is, « 
aaab + baabb + 4abbb+bbbb, the e 
See POWER, &c. LR 
Sir Ifaac Newton gives a rule, for finding the unciæ of an 
power ariſing from a binomial root. Thus: — Let the ** 
of the power be called n; then will the anciæ ariſe from ſuch a 


continual multiplication as this, viz. 1 x =—= x Z=1 , 2 
I 


— — 


KN | 2 
— Re „Sc. Thus, if the unciæ of the bquadrate, 


or fourth power, were required ; the rule is, 1 x= 4) 

gem? —2 — 5 1 
A. (=6)x (=4)x== 2 (= 1) ; which ſhews, 
that the unciæ are 1, 4, 6, 4, 1. See POLYGONAL Numer. 
Or thus: The terms of any powers are compounded of certain 
literal factums, with numbers called unciæ, prefixed ; and the 
factums are found, by making two geometrical progreſſions ; 
the firſt of them beginning from the required power of the 
firſt part of the root, and ending in unity ; and the ſecond 
beginning with unity, and ending in the required power of 
the ſecond part: thus, for a ſixth power of @ +6; 

46 4 41 a* a® firſt ſeries, 

| 1 6 U þ+ b* bþ* ſecond ſeries, 
and multiplying the terms of the. ſame order in either ſeries, 
into one another: as 4 - b+ at b* + a3 b + at bt. 
a b, out of which the fixth power of @ +6 is com- 
pounded. 
The unciæ, then, are found by writing the exponents of the 
powers of the ſecond ſeries, i. e. of h, under the exponents of 
the powers of the firſt ſeries, i. e. of a; and taking the fiſt 
figure of the upper ſeries for the numerator, and the firſt of 
the lower for the denominator of a fraction, which is equal to 
the uncia of the ſecond term; and fo for the reſt, Thus, for 
the ſixth power we have, 6:4: 47S 70 


e 
Accordingly, —— 6 is the uncia of the ſecond term of the 


ſixth power; 2s _ = = 15, the uncia of the third term; 


6. 5. 4. 9 643 
| 121 => _ 20, the uncia of the fourth term —— - 
* = o $4 

6. = 4.41 
2 — —= — 15, the uncia of the fifth term; — 4 


1. 2. 3-45 


1. 2 
= £ = 6, the uncia of the ſixth term; — 5 5 518 
The wncia of the laſt power. See PYRAMID AL Nun 

UNCIAL, Unc1aL1s, an epithet, which antiquaries ge 
to certain large-ſized letters, or characters, antiently uſed in 
inſcriptions, and epitaphs. See LETTER, CAPITAL, = 
The word is formed from the Latin wncia, the tweſth part o 
any thing ; and which, in geometrical meaſure, ſignif 
twelfth part of a foot, viz. an inch; which was ſuppoſed to 
be the thickneſs of the ſtem of one of theſe letters 12 

UNCORE, or Unques Prift, fill ready; in hw, a 
for the defendant, being ſued for a debt due on à bond at 4 
day paſt, to ſave the forfeiture of his bond, &c. by affirming» 
that he tendered the debt at the time and place, and that there 
was none to receive it ; and that he is yet alſo ready to pay 
the ſame. See TENDER. 15 ; 

UNCTION, UncrT1o,' the act of anointing, or ſmeering 
with oil, or other fatty matter. See Ol L. . 
Mercurial un#ion, properly applied, brings on 2 ſaliva 


« u wot X 
See SALIVATION.—The ſurgeons cure divers wounds, 


cers, c. by repeated un&7ions, with oils, unguents, erat 
Sc. See UNGUENT, LINIMENT, &c. | 1 
UNCT10N, in matters of religion, is uſed for the c _—_ 
conferred on facred things, by anointing them with dir 
CHR1sST and MgssSIA, . 
Antiently, in the eaſtern countries, which abounded ſo __ 
oil, and odoriferous ſpices, it was the cuſtom to ſeparate 0 oint⸗ 
and things deſigned for extraordinary offices, or uſes, by ing 


_ _ 
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tu ointments compoſed of ſuch in redients; ſym- 
og om W both an effuſion of the neceſſary gifts to qua- 
lify them for their __ * a diffuſion of the good and 
expected from them. a . 
5 2 of perſons to whom this unction, or 
conſecration, eſpecially belonged, kings, prieſts and prophets 3 
who, therefore, = all of them (ſays Barrow) tiled in ſcrip- 
ord's Anointed. a 
Ne e of kings is ſuppoſed to be a ceremony, introduced 
very late among Chriſtian princes: Onuphrius ſays, none of 
the emperors were ever anointed before Juſtinian, or Juſtin. 
— The emperors of Germany took up the practice from thoſe 
of the eaſtern empire. King Pepin of France was the firſt 
ing who received the unction. . 
rap A Romiſh church, beſides an wn#:0n at baptiſm, on the 
forehead, and at confirmation, on the head, they have an 
extreme union, given to the popes in the pangs of death, on 
the parts where the five ſenſes reſide, bein the parts by which 
the perſon is ſuppoſed to have ſinned, See EXTREME Unction. 


UNCU TH, Un x now, is uſed in the ancient Saxon laws, 


for him that comes to an inn, gueſt-wiſe, and lies there but 
one night. In which caſe, his hoſt was not bound to anſwer 
for any offence he committed, whereof he was guiltleſs himſelf. 
See HoGENHINE. | 
Prima noe poteft dici uncuth, ſecunda vero, gueſt, tertia 
nocte hogenhine. Bracton, Lib. III. See Trirp Night 


ann Hine. 


UNDECAGON, is a regular polygon of eleven ſides. See 


PoLY GON, 


UNDECIMVIR, a magiſtrate among the antient Atheni- 


ans, who had ten other collegues, or aſſociates joined with 
him in the ſame commiſſion, 

The functions of the undecimvir: at Athens, were much the 
ſame as thoſe of the prevots de marechauſſe in France. They 

took care of the apprehending of criminals ; ſecured them in 

the hands of juſtice; and when they were condemned, took 

them again into cuſtody, that the ſentence might be executed 

on them. 

They were choſe by the tribes; each tribe naming its own: 

And as the number of tribes, after Calliſthenes, was but ten, 

which made ten members, a ſcribe or notary was added, 

which made the number eleven.— Whence their name 

oi ih, Or undecimviri, as Cornelius Nepos calls them in the 

life of Phocion, — In Julius Pollux, they are denominated 

eT&«xX0%, and YvopoPuAcxec 


UN DE", Uxp ER, or UnDy, in heraldry. See Wavy. 
UNDER the ſea in the ſea language, — A ſhip is ſaid to be | 
ſo, when ſhe lies ſtill, or waits for ſome other ſhips, with her | 


helm laſhed, or tied up a- lee. 


UNDER-Currents— Diſtin&t from the upper, or apparent 


currents of the ſeas ; ſome naturaliſts conclude, there are in 
divers places under-currents, which ſet or drive a contrary way. 
See CURRENT. 


Dr. Smith, in the Philoſophical Tranſafions, brings the hy- 8 


potheſis of under- currents, to ſolve that remarkable phæno- 


the Mediterranean, with a conſtant current 20 leagues broad. 
— What ſhould become of the vaſt quantity of water poured 
in this way; as alſo, of that running from the Euxine, through 


the Boſphorus, into the Helleſpont, and thence into the Archi- 


pelago; is a ſpeculation that has long employed the philoſophers. 
This author's conjecture is, that there is an under- current, 


whereby as great a quantity of water is carried out as comes in. | 
— To confirm which, he obſerves, that between the north and 


ſouth foreland, it is either high or low water upon the ſhore, 
three hours befoxe it is ſo off at ſea : a certain fign, that though 


the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs under-foot, | 


or cloſe by the ground. 


He adds an account from an able ſailor in the Baltic ſound ; | 


that going with their pinnace into the middle ſtream, they 
were carried violently away by the current: but that ſinking 
a bucket with a large cannon- bullet, to a certain depth of 
water, it gave a check to the boat's motion; and finking it 
Rill lower, the boat was driven a-head to the windward, a- | 


gainſt the upper current, which was not above four or five |. 


fathom deep. 


Dr. Halley ſolves the current's ſetting. in at the Streights, 


without overflowing the banks, from the great evaporation ; | ' 
Without ſuppoſing any under- current. See V APoUR, and | 


VAPORATION, 


UNDER-CHAMBERLAINS of the excheguer, two offi- | 
cers there, who cleave the tallies, and read the ſame ; fo that | 


the clerk of the pell, and the comptrollers thereof, may ſee that 
the entries are true. See EXcH Et QUER, TALLY,PELLS, &c. 


They alſo make: ſearches for all records in the treaſury, and | 


have the cuſtody of Domeſday book. See CHAMBERLAIN, 


UNDERMINING. See the article 84 PPIN G. | 

UNDER-SHERIFF, Sub-vice-comes. See SHERIFF, 
NDERSHRUB. See the article SUrFRUTEX.. 

UNDER-SITTER, an inmate, See INMATE. | 
NDERSTANDING, Intelle&us, is defined, by the Pe- 
TIPAICUCS, to be a faculty of the reaſonable foul, converſant 


UND 


| about intelligible things, conſidered as intelligible. See Fa- 

CULTY, and SOUL, | | 
They alſo make it twofold, viz. ative, and paſſive. 

Active UNDERSTANDING, Iutellectus agens, they hold, that 
faculty of the foul by which the ſpecies and images of in- 
telligible things are framed, on occaſion of the preſence of 
phantaſms, or appearances thereof.— For, maintaining the 
intellect to be immaterial, they hold it impoſſible it ſhould 
be diſpoſed to think by any diſproportionate phantaſms of mere 
body, and therefore that it is obliged to frame other proporti- 
onate ſpecies of itſelf ; and hence its denomination active. 

Paſſrve UN DERSHAN DINO, Intellectus patiens, is that which, 
receiving the ſpecies framed by the a#7ive under/tanding, breaks 

forth into actual knowledge. See KNowLEDGE. 

The moderns ſet aſide the Peripatetic notion of an active un- 
derſtanding.— The Carteſians define the underſtanding to be 
that faculty, whereby the mind converſing with, and, as it 
were, intent on itſelf, evidently knows what is true in any 
thing not exceeding its capacity. Sce JUDGMENT. 

The corpuſcular philoſophers define the ander ſtanding to be a 
faculty, expreſſive of things which ſtrike on the external ſenſes, 
either by their images, or their effects, and ſo enter the mind. 
— Their great doctrine is, Nihil efſe in intellectu quod non prius 
fuerit in {of ; and to this doctrine our famous Mr. Locke, 
and moſt of the lateſt Engliſh philoſophers ſubſcribe. See 
SENSE, c. 

The Carteſians cry out aloud againſt it, between whom and 
the Corpuſcularians there is this farther difference, that the 


the former to the will. See WiLL, 

Hence, according to the moſt approved opinion of the Cor- 
puſcularians, the under/tanding has two offices, viz. percep- 
tion, and judgment; according to the Carteſians only one, viz. 
perception. See PERCEPTION. 

UNDERSTANDING is alſo uſed for the act, exerciſe, or exer- 
tion of this faculty; or the action whereby the mind knows 
things, or repreſents them in idea to itſelf. 


UNDERTAKERS, were antiently ſuch perſons as were 


See POURVEYORS. ' 
At preſent, the name is chiefly uſed for wpholders, or perſons 
who furniſh out funerals. And for ſuch as undertake an 
great work, as the draining of fens, c. Stat 53 Eliz. | 


UNDER-TREASURER of England, Vice-Theſaurarius 


Angliæ, an officer mentioned in the ſtat. 39 Eliz.c. 7. and 
whom ſeveral other ſtatutes confound with treaſurer of the 
Exchequer, See EXCHEQUER. | | 
He cheſted up the king's treaſure at the end of every term, 
and noted the content of money in each cheſt, and ſaw it 
carried to the king's treaſury in the Tower, for the eaſe of 
the lord treaſurer, Qc. | | 

In the vacancy of the lord treaſurer's office, he alſo did every 
thing in the receipt, that the lord treaſurer himſelf does. See 
TREASURER. 


is not accounted timber. See Cop PIC ER, and TIMBER. 
UNDULATION, in phyſics, a kind of tremulous mo- 
tion, or vibration, obſervable in a liquid; whereby it alter- 
nately riſes and falls, like the waves of the ſea... See Mo- 
TION. 5 


* And hence it is that the term takes its riſe from the Latin, 
unda, wave, See Wave, - : 


This undulatory motion, if the liquid be ſmooth, and at reſt, 
is propagated in concentric circles, as moſt people have ob- 
ſerved upon throwing a ſtone, or other matter upon the ſur- 
face of a ſtagnant water, or even upon touching the ſurface 
of the water lightly with the finger, or the like. 

The reaſon of theſe circular undulations is, that, by touch- 
ing the ſurface with the finger, there is produced a depreſ- 
ſion of the water in the place of contact. By this depreſ- 


ing ſucceſſively on the deſcending liquid, follow it; and thus 
the parts of the liquid are alternately raiſed and depreſſed, 
and that circularly. | | 

When a ſtone is thrown into the liquid, the reciprocal vibra- 
tions are more conſpicuous : here the water in the place of 
immerſion riſing higher, by means of the impulſe or rebound, 


liquid, by which means that is likewiſe raiſed about the place 
of the ſtone, as about a centre, and forms the firſt undulous 
circle; which falling again, gives another impulſe to the fluid 
next to it further from the centre, which riſes likewiſe in a 
circle; and thus, ſucceſſively, greater and greater circles are 
produced. 2 
UnDULATORY Motion, is likewiſe applied to a motion in the 
air, whereby its parts are agitated after the like manner as 
waves in the ſea; as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe when the ſtring 
of a muſical inſtrument is ſtrucx. See ChoR D. el 
This undulatory motion of the air, is ſuppoſed the matter or 


cauſe of found, See SOUND. 
I Db: | nſtead 
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latter make the judgment to belong to the under/tanding ; but 


employed by the king's purveyors, and acted as their deputies. 


menon, the ſea's ſetting ſtrongly through the Streights into ODER WOOD, fub-boſcus, is coppice, or any wood that 


ſion the ſubjacent parts are moved ſucceſſively out of their 
place, and the other adjacent parts thruſt upwards, which ly- 


till it comes to fall again, gives an impulſe to the adjoining 
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Inſtead of the undulatory, ſome authors chuſe to call this a 
vibratory motion. See VIBRATION, | 

UNDULATION is alſo uſed, in chirurgery, for a motion enſuing 
in the matter contained in an abſceſs, upon ſqueezing it.— A 
tumor is ſaid to be in a condition for opening, when one per- 
ceives the undulation. See "TUMOR, 1 

UNEQUAL Courſes. is ASONRY, 

Une 21 Hours. a F Ser the mich I ar R. 

UNEVEN Number. See the article NUMBER. 

UN GELD“, in our ancient cuſtoms, a perſon out of the pro- 
tection of the law; ſo that if he were murdered, no geld, or 
fine, was to be paid in the way of compenſation by him that 
killed him. See WERE. 

* The word is compounded of the negative an, and gildan, to 
pay. See GEL», and EsTIMAT IO Capitis. 

Si Frithman, i. e. homo pacis, fugiet & repugnet, & ſe nolit 

indicare ; ft occidatur jaceat, ungeld, i. e. no pecuniary com- 

penſation ſhall be made for his death. Sinner. — Ungilda 

akere, mentioned in Brompton, has much the ſame ſignifica- 


tion, viz. where any man was killed, attempting any felony, | 


he was to lie in the field unburied, and no pecuniary compen- 
ſation to be made for his death. ; 

UNGUENT, UncvtnTUuM, Ointment, in chirurgery, a 
topical remedy, or compoſition, chiefly uſed in the drefling of 
wounds and ulcers, See WounD, Oc. 

Unguents, liniments, and cerats, are external forms applied on 
divers parts of the body, both to cure, and to eaſe and relieve 
them. — They only differ from each other in conſiſtence; 
with regard to which, anguents hold the medium; being ſtiffer 
than liniments, but fofter than cerats. See LINIMENT, and 
CERAT. | 
Oils are ordinarily the baſes of all three; to which are added 
wax, axungia, and ſeveral parts of plants, animals, and mi- 
nerals; both on account of the virtues they furniſh, and to 
give a conſiſtence to the oils, and to keep them longer on the 
part, that they may have more time to act. 

The principal ungnents, or ointments, are unguentum roſa- 
tum; unguentum album, or white unguent of cerus; populneum, 
made of the buds of the poplar tree; unguentum apoſtolorum, 
ſo called from the twelve drugs it conſiſts of, a cleanſer ; un- 
guentum baſilicum, a ſuppurative z unguentum Agyptiacum, cau- 
ftic ; unguentum aureum, incarnative, and cicatrizing ; unguentum 


de apia, mundificative ; unguentum Agrippæ, ſaid to be diſcover- | 


ed by king Agrippa. See PoOPULNE UM, /EGYPTIACUM, 
APoOSTOLORUM, &c,— Pomatums are alſo ranked in the 
number of unguents. See POMAT UM. 


UNGUIS, a Latin term, ſignifying a nail of the hand or | 


foot. See Nair. + | 


Uncvis (in Medicine) a diſeaſe of the eye; being a whitiſh ] 
ſpeck on the adnata, formed of a nervous excreſcence grow- | 


ing on that coat ; beginning at the great canthus, ſomewhat 
of the ſhape and ſize of a nail of the hand, and ſpreading in- 

ſenſibly till it reach the pupil, and at laſt quite cover it. 

The unguis is much of the fame nature with the pterygium and 

pannus. See Pa NN Us. | 

The ordinary cauſe of the unguis is an exceſſive acrimony in 

the tears, which corrode the conjunctiva ; as is often the caſe 


in an ophthalmia, or after the ſmall- pox. &ce O HHTHALMIA. 


UN Guis, in anatomy, is applied to two bones of the noſe, be- 
ing as thin as ſcales, and reſembling the nail; whence their 
name. See Nos E. | 
The ungues are the ſmalleſt bones in the upper jaw, and are ſi- 
tuate cloſe to the great canthus of the eye. Sce MAxILLA. 
Some authors call them oa lachrymalia, but improperly ; there 


being no glandula lachrymalis in the canthus.— Others call | 


them orbitaria of/a. | | 
They are contiguous to four other bones, viz. the coronal, 
that of the noſe, the maxillary, and that part of the ethmoides 
which forms the orbit. | | 


UN Guis, or UNG VU1cULvs, among botaniſts and floriſts, de- 


- notes a little ſpeck, of a different colour from the reſt of the 
petala, or leaves of flowers. See PETALA. 
It has the figure of a nail of the hand: its place is at the 


origin, or root of thoſe leaves; as we ſee in the roſe, poppy- | 


flowers, and divers others. | 


In preparing of medicines, the angues, or unguiculi, are pulled | 


off the flowers that enter the ſame. 
UnGg uis Odbratus. BLATTA Bizautia. yy 
UNGULA, in geometry, is the ſection of a cylinder, cut 
off by a plane paſſing obliquely through the plane of the baſe, 
and part of the cylindric ſurface. See CYLINDER, &c. 


See Hoor. | 

UNA Alc:s, the elk's claw. See the article ELK. 

UxGUuLA, or Humus, among ſurgeons, a fort of hooked in- 
ftrument, wherewithal to extract a dead foetus out of the womb. 


UNICORN, in natural hiſtory, an animal famous among | 


the Greek authors, under the name of woroz:pws 5 and among | 
5 Ux vonn, or Equable Motion. See the article 


the Latins, under that of anicornu. 
Both theſe names it takes from its diſtinguiſhing characteri- 


ſtic, the having one horn only ; which 1s repreſented as five * 
right and left parts, exactly alike, dee 


palms long, growing in the middle of the forehead, See HORN, 


UxfroRM Flowers of plants, are ſuch as are of! 


_— 


Crowns. 15 


The wnicorn is one of the ſupporters of the ar 
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This animal claims a place here, not only as . 
article in natural hiſtory, but alſo as it —— Oow 
8 N and heraldry. 8 
e popular account is, that it is about th 
its hair ſhort, and of a dark- brown colour 5 —— a, 
_ 8 keeping rw. in the woods; and that I, 
Place is the province of in the kin 4 
in Ethiopia. Wy gram: of Damores, 
firſt author who wrote of the unicorn, w 
whom Ariſtotle mentions asa very ſuſpicious — _ k 
only ſpeaks of it in very doubtful terms.— The other wo. 
on the ſubject are Philoſtratus, and Solinus; Æneas Sylvius, who 
is pope Pius IT, Marcus Paulus, Aleoſius, Geſner, Garc; N 
Horto, And. Marinus, &c. Of theſe, ſome lay it — f 
a horſe, others an aſs, others a goat, by its beard; others : 
elephant, others a rhinoceros, others a greyhound, Ce * 
Munſter and Thevet will have it an amphibious animal and 
its horn to be moveable at pleaſure.— Others make ali 
ſtrength to conſiſt in its horn; and add, that when atten 
by the hunters, it precipitates itfelf from the tops of the higheſt 
rocks, and pitches upon its horn; which ſuſtains the whe! 
effort of its fall, ſo that it receives no damage thereby.— 15 
effect, the ſeveral authors do all give ſeveral accounts of the 
figure and colour, both of the animal, and of its born, and al! 
its parts. — And hence the more knowing among the moderns 
do unanimouſly hold it a fabulous animal. : 
The legend adds, that it is Wonderful fond of chaſte perſons ; 
and therefore, in order to take it, a virgin is placed in its 
way; whom when the unicorn ſpies, he lies down by her 
and Jays his head on her lap, and fo falls aſleep; upon which 
the virgin making a ſignal, the hunters come in, and take the 
beaſt ; which could never be caught any other way, becauſe 
it would either caſt itſelf headlong from a rock, or die. 
What ordinarily paſſes among us for unicor#s horn, and i; 
ſhewn for ſuch in the collections of curioſities, and uſed 
for ſuch by ſeveral phyſicians, we are aſſured by Pereyra, in 
his account of Greenland, is the tooth of a large fiſh of the 
whale kind, called by the iſlanders narwal ; and, in other 
places, walrus, and rohart ; frequent enough in the icy ſca. 
This tooth, or horn, turned, channelled, and terminating in 
a point, as it is, ſprings out of the middle of the fore-part 
of the upper jaw, where it has a root a foot long, as thick as 
the horn itſelf: it is the only tooth the animal has in the up- 
per jaw, and ſerves it as a weapon of defence, wherewith it 
dares to attack the largeſt whale,.*— It can ftrike it with ſuch 
violence, as even to pierce the fide of a ſtrong-built ſhip. 


The horn of the Narwal caught in 1736 in a creek of the 
Elbe, in the dutchy of Bremen, aroſe, as Dr. Hampe aflures 
us, from the fore-part of the head, juſt above the mouth, and 

Vas fix foot long, white like ivory, and curiouſly twiſted. — 
Yet Wormius, and: the generality of authors, take it for 
.a tooth, Many hold its chief uſe is to break the ice. 
Dr. Steigartahl rather imagines it to ſerve for ſeeking its 
food ; and mentions a whale caught in Greenland, in the 
belly of which a Narwal had ſtuck his tooth up to the mouth, 
and had ſuck'd the blood and humours. Vid, Phil. Trani. 


Numb. 447. p. 147, & p. 149. ſeq. 


r Writers 


There is a fine horn of this kind preſerved in the repoſitory 


of S. Denis at Paris, given by And. Thevet, and pretended 
to have been a preſent to him from the king of Monomotapa, 
who carried him to hunt the #nicorn; which is frequent in that 
country: this horn ſome have ſuſpected to be an elephant 
tooth, carved in that manner.— AtStraſbourg there is ano 
ther, hetween ſeven and eight feet long. In the repoſitory at 
Venice, there is a good number; all different from each other. 
The antients held the wnicern's horn to be a counter-poilon 3 


and, that the animal uſed to dip it in the water, to purily 


and ſweeten it ere it would drink : it is added, that for the ſame 
reaſon other beaſts wait to ſee it drink before them.,— T hence, 
as alfo from the rarity of the thing, people have taken occaſion 
to attribute divers medicinal virtues thereto, 

But Amb. Pare has proved it a mere piece of charletanery, 
and all the virtues attributed to it to be falſe; and yet the 


price it has bore is almoſt incredible: Andrea Racci, a phyſician 
of Florence, affirms the pound of 16 ounces to have 


been ſold, 


in the apothecaries ſhops, for 1536 crowns, when the _ 
weight of gold was only worth one hundred forty eig 
a of England. 


See SUPPORTER, — This beaſt is repreſented, by bel 
paſſant, and ſometimes rampant. — When in this laſt action, 


USA, in natural hiſtory, the claw, or hoot of a quadruped. * as in the Engliſh arms, it is properly faid to be ſaillum. 


Argent, an unicorn ſeiant ſable, armed and unguled, or, n 
by the name of Harding. . 


UNIFORM, Un1Fror Mis, denotes athing to be ſimilar, f. 


confiſtent either with another thing, or itſelf, in reif | 
gure, ſtructure, proportion, and the like, — In which ſenſe 
it ſtands oppoſed to difform. See SIM 1 . 
the ſame figure 


all around, having their" fore and back — alſo their 
l * VI \ 


3 . 
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When they are otherwiſe, they are termed difform flowers. 
— lp e Sec the article TEMPERAMENT. 
uno RMIT Y, Regularity, a ſimilitude or reſemblance 
a ab the parts of a whole.— Such is that we meet withal 
in figures of many ſides, and angles reſpectively equal, and 
anſwerable to each other. See REGULAR. 11 
A late ingenious author makes beauty to conſiſt in uniformity, 
joined or combined with variety. See BEAUTY, 
Where the uniformity is equal in two objects, the beauty, he 
contends, is as the variety; and where the variety is equal, 
the beauty is as the uniformity. See DEFoRMITY. 

UN1iFORMITY, is particularly uſed for one and the ſame form 
of public prayers, and adminiſtration of ſacraments, and other 
rites, Ic. of the church of England, preſcribed by the famous 
Rat, 1 Eliz. and 14 Car. II. called the Act of uniformity, 
See NON CON FORMIST, DISSENTER,SEPARATIST, Cc. 

UNION, a junction, coalition, or aſſemblage of ſeveral dif- 
ferent things in one,— Philoſophers are exceedingly to ſeek 
about the manner of the union of ſoul and body, or by what 
medium it is that two ſuch heterogeneous beings are kept fo 
cloſely together ? — It is one of the great laws of this union, 
that ſuch and ſuch an impreſſion on the brain be followed by 
ſuch and ſuch a ſenſation, or perception in the ſoul. See 
Soul, SENSATION, MoT1oN, &c. 

Union, in a philoſophical ſenſe, is uſed, by Dr. Grew, for 
one of the three ways of mixture; being the joining together 
of atoms, or inſenſible particles, ſo as to touch in a plane: as 
is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in the cryſtallizations of ſalts, and the 
like bodies. See MixTION, CRYSTALLIZATION, Cc. 

UN10N, among painters, expreſſes a ſymmetry and agreement 
petween the ſeveral parts of a painting; when, e. gr. there 
is a deal of relation and connection between them, both as to 
the figures, and the colouring: ſo that they apparently con- 
ſpire to form one thing. See SYMMETRY. 


Un1ov, in architecture, may denote a harmony between the | 


colours in the materials of a building. 8 

UN10N, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, denotes a combining or con- 
ſolidating of two churches into one. See CHURCH, BENE- 
FIcE, CONSOLIDATION, Cc. 
This is not done without the conſent both of the biſhop, the 
patron, and the incumbent. See PATRON, Sc. 
The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of union: that of acceſſi- 
on, that of confeſſion, and that of equality. 


UN10N of Acceſſion, is the moſt uſual : by this the united bene- | 


fice becomes a member, and acceſſory of the principal. 

Un1oN by Confuſion, is that where the two titles are ſuppreſſed, 
and a new one created, including both, 

Union of Equality, is that where the two titles ſubſiſt; but 

| equal, and independent. | 
By ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. it is enacted, That an union, or 
* conſolidation of two churches may be admitted, provided 
<< the annual value of one of them, in the king's books, do 
„ not exceed 61. and the diſtance between them, be not a- 
ec bove one mile.” — And by another ſtat. 17 Car. II. it is 
enacted, ** That the Anion of two churches, or chapels, in 
any city or town, by the biſhop, patron, and chief Magi- 
< ſtrate of the town, ſhall be valid, unleſs the value of the 
„ churches ſo united exceed 10014.“ 95 

Hpoſtatical UNton. See the article Hy posTATICAL, 

UN10N, or the Union, by way of eminence, is more particu- 
larly uſed, among us, to expreſs the act whereby the two ſe- 


parate kingdoms of England and Scotland were incorporated 


into one, under the title of the kingdom of Great Britain. 
The happy union, in vain attempted by king James I. was at 
length effeRed in the year 1707, by the general conſent of 
the queen, and the eſtates of each realm. 

The act, or treaty of union, conſiſts of twenty-five articles; 
which eleven Engliſh commiſſioners, and eleven Scotch ones, 
examined, approved, and ſigned on the third of Auguſt 1706. 


February, 1707 ; and the parliament of England, the tenth 


ty, with the act of ratification, ona 

Since that time, there is only one privy council, and one par- 
liament for the two kingdoms : the Scotiſh parliament is ſup- 
preſſed, or, rather ſuper-added to the Engliſh ; both of them 


Great. Britain. 


the Scots are to ſend into the houſe of commons, to repreſent 
the commons of that country, are 45 ; and the number of 
peers, whereby their peerage is to be repreſented, is 16. See 
PARLIAMENT. 

The great officers of the crown of Scotland, before the union, 
were the lord high chancellor, lord high theſaurer, or trea- 
ſurer, lord privy-ſeal, and lord regiſter.— The leſſer officers 


of ſtate were, the lord regiſter, lord advocate, lord theſaurer 
depute, and lord juſtice-clerk. of 


thereof new officers are e 


Vor. II. Ne, CLXII. 


— The parliament of Scotland approved it on the fourth of 


of March, in the ſame year.— On the 17th following, the | 
queen went to parliament, where ſhe approved the ſame trea- 


only conſtituting one, under the title of the parliament of 


The number of members which, by the articles of the union, | 


The four firſt officers are diſſolved by the union, and inſtead. 
rected, ſerving for both countries 


UNI 


under the title of lord high chancellor of Great Britain, &c. 
See CHANCELLOR, TREASURER, @c.— The four latter 
officers ſtill ſubſiſt. See Ap vocarFF, REGisTER, Cc. 


Unions, Unions, in phyſiology, the ſame with argaritæ, 


or 85 See PEARL, 

NISON, in muſic, is the effect of two ſounds, which are 
equal in degree of tune, or in point of gravity, and acuteneſs. 
See TUNE. | 
Uniſen may be defined a conſonance of two ſounds, produced 
by two ſtrings, or other bodies of the ſame matter, length, 
thickneſs, and tenſion, equally ſtruck, and at the ſame time; 
ſo that they yield the fame tone, or note. See NoTE. 

Or, it is the union of two ſounds, ſo like each other, that 
the ear perceiving no difference, receives them as one and the 
ſame ſound. See SouND. 

What conſtitues uniſonance, is the equality of the number of 
vibrations of the two ſonorous bodies in equal times : where 
there is an inequality in that reſpect; and, of conſequence, an 
inequality in degree of tune, the unequal ſounds conſtitute an 
interval, See INTERVAL, and VIBRRAT ION. 

Uniſon is the firſt and greateſt of concords ; and the founda- 
tion, or, as ſome call it, the mother of all the reſt : yet others 
deny it to be any concord at all, maintaining it to be only 
that in ſounds which unity is in numbers. See UNIT. 
Theſe reſtrain the word concord to intervals, and make it in- 
clude a difference of tune; but this is precarious : for as the 
word concord ſignifies an agreement of ſounds, it is certainly 
applicable to zni/ons in the firſt degree. 

But though uniſonance, or an equality of tune, makes the 
moſt perfect agreement of ſound; it is not true that the 
nearer any two ſounds come to an equality of tune, they are 
the more agreeable.— The mind is delighted with variety ; 
and the reaſon of the agreeableneſs, or diſagreeableneſs of two 
ſounds, muſt be aſcribed to ſome other cauſe than the equa- 


lity, or inequality of the number of their vibrations, See 


ConcoRDp. 


It is a famed phænomenon in muſic, that an intenſe ſound 
being raiſed, either with the voice, or a ſonorous body, ano- 
ther ſonorous body near it, whoſe tune is either uniſon, or 
octave to that ſound, will ſound its proper note uniſon, or 
octave, to the given note. The experiment is eaſily tried by 
the ſtrings of two inſtruments; or by a voice, and a harpſi- 
chord; or a bell, or even a drinking-glafs. 

This our philoſophers account for thus: one ſtring being 
ſtruck, and the air put in motion thereby, every other ſtring 
within the reach of that motion, will receive ſome impreſſion 


' therefrom : but each ſtring can only move with a determinate 


velocity of recourſes, or vibrations; and all uniſons proceed 
from equal, or equidiurnal vibrations ; and other concords 
from other proportions,— The uniſon ſtring, then, keeping 
equal pace with the ſounded firing, as having the ſame mea- 
ſure of vibrations, muſt have its motion continued, and till 
improved, till its motion become ſenſible, and it give a di- 
ſtinct ſound. Other concording ſtrings have their motions 
propagated in different degrees, according to the frequency of 
the coincidence of their vibrations, with thoſe of the founded 
ſtring: the octave, therefore, moſt ſenſibly ; then the fifth: 
after which, the croſſing of the motions prevents any effect. 

This they illuſtrate by the pendulum ; which being ſet a 


moving, the motion may be continued and augmented, by 


making frequent, light, coincident impulſes ; as blowing on 
it when the vibration is juſt finiſhed : but if it be touched by 
any croſs-or oppoſite motion, and this, too, frequently ; the 
motion will be interrupted, and ceaſe altogether.— So, of 
two uniſon ſtrings, if the one be forcibly ſtruck, it communi- 


_ cates motion, by the air, to the other: and being equidiurnal 


in their vibrations, that is, finiſhing them preciſely together, 
the motion of that other will be improved and heightened, by 
the frequent impulſes received from the vibrations of the firſt ; 
becauſe given preciſely, when that other has finiſhed its vi- 


. bration, and is ready to return: but if the vibrations of the 


chords be unequal in duration, there will be a crofling of 
motions, leſs or more, according to the proportion of the in- 
equality; by which the motion of the untouched ſtring will 
be fo checked, as never to be ſenſible. And this we find is 


the caſe in all conſonances, except uniſon, octave, and the 


fifth. See CORD. 
UNIT, Ux ir E, or Unity, in arithmetic, the number one; 


or one ſingle individual part of diſcrete quantity. See Nuu- 
BER. 

If a number conſiſt of four or five places, that which is out- 
ermoſt towards the right hand, is called the place of units. 
See NUMERATION. | 

Number, in general, is by Euclid defined to be N Fwy oo 


rue, a multitude, or aggregate of units; in which ſenſe, wnity 
is not a number. See UNIT. 


UNIT ARI ANS, a name aſſumed by the new Antitrinita- 


rians; as making profeſſion to preſerve the glory and attribute 
of divinity to the one, only great and ſupreme God, and 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. See Arxtans, Socini- 
ANS, &c. 


13N UNITED 


* 


UNITED Afection. See the article AFFECTION, | 
UNITY, Ux1Tas, the abſtract, or quality, which conſti- 
tutes, or denominates a thing «num, or one. See UN. n 
The ſchool philoſophers generally define unity, by a thing's 
being undivided in itſelf, and divided from every thing elle. 
— Others, more accurately, define it, a mode of being, 
whereby it agrees to any particular being, once: theſe make 
two kinds of unity, viz. unity of ſimplicity, which is both un- 
divided and indiviſible; ſuch as that of God, angels, and hu- 
man ſouls: the other, union of compoſition, which, though 
undivided, is diviſible in the being, as conſiſting of divers 
parts: ſuch is that of man, &c, : 
Hence, unity is alſo divided into that per ſe, which agrees to 
any being whoſe parts are collected into one ſubſtratum : and 
unity per accidens, whoſe parts are not united into one ſub- 
ſtratum ; as that of a flock of ſheep, Sc. | 
Some alſo make a ſingular, or numerical unity, and an uni- 
verſal unity; a real, and an imaginary unity, &c. 
It is diſputed among mathematicians, whether or no nig be 
2 number? — The generality of authors hold the negative, 
and make unity to be only inceptive of number, or the prin- 
ciple thereof; as a point is of magnitude, and niſon of con- 
cord, 
Stevinus is very angry with the maintainers of this opinion : 
and yet, if number be defined a multitude of units joined to- 
gether, as many authors define it, it is evident unity is not a 
number, See NUMBER. 

Ux1Ty, among divines. — The Romaniſts, and the Reformed 

diſpute, whether or no the church be one ſingle body, all 
the members whereof are joined together, either really, or in 
inclination ; ſo that whatever does not appertain to that body, 
is not part of the church: which is what they call the unity 
of the church; and which the Romaniſts maintain is reſtrained 
to one ſingle ſociety, or one communion, under one viſible 
head ; and out of which the Proteſtants are excluded ! 
Theſe laſt, on the contrary, hold, that the unity of the church 
may ſtill ſubſiſt, without the members being united under any 
one viſible head ; it being ſufficient, that all Chriſtians be 
united by the bonds of mutual love, and charity ; and that 
they be agreed in the fundamental points of religion. 


All the difficulty is, to fix what thoſe fundamentals are; ſome | 
inclining to make the door of the church wider that others. 


See TOLERATION. 

UniTy, in poetry.— In the drama there are three unities to 
be obſerved ; the unity of action, that of time, and that of 
place. See DRAMA. 

In the epic poem, the great, and almoſt only unity, is that of 
the action. Some regard, indeed, ought to be had to that 
of time: that of place there is no room for.— The unity of 
character is not reckoned among the unities. See CHA- 
RACTER, 

The unity of the dramatic action, conſiſts in the unity of the 


intrigue in comedy, and that of the danger in tragedy ; and 


this not only in the plan of the fable, but alſo in the fable 
extended and filled with epiſodes. See ACTION, 
The epifodes are to be worked in, without corrupting the 
unity, or forming a double action; and the ſeveral members 
are to be ſo connected together, as to be conſiſtent with that 
continuity of action ſo neceſſary to the body; and which 
Horace preſcribes, when he ſays, — Sit quodvis ſimplex dun- 
taxat & unum. See EPISODE. - 
The unity of the epic action, M. Dacier obſerves, does not 
conhiſt in the unity of the hero, or in the unity of his cha- 
rater, and manners; though thoſe be circumſtances neceſſary 
thereto. — The unity of action, requires that there be but one 
principal action, of which all the reſt are to be incidents, or 
dependencies. See HERO, MANNERs, &c. 
F. Boſſu affigns three things requiſite thereto : the firſt, that 
no epiſode be uſed, but what is fetched from the plan, and 
zround of the action, and which is a natural member of that 
body: the ſecond, that theſe epiſodes and members be well 
connected with each other: The third is, not to finiſh any 
epiſode, fo as it may appear a whole action; but to let each 
be always ſeen in its quality of member of the body, and an 
unfiniſhed part. 
The fame excellent critic examines the Æneid, Iliad, and 
Oayſſce, with reſpect to theſe rules, and finds them ſtrictly 
obſerved.— Indeed, it was from the conduct of thoſe divine 
poems, that he took the hint of the rules themſelves. In- 
ſtances wherein theſe rules are all neglected, he gives us in 
Statius's Thebaid. 
To the warty of time it is required, in the drama, that the 
action be included in the ſpace of a day.— Ariſtotle ſays ex- 
preſly, it muſt not exceed the time the ſun employs in making 
one revolution, which 1s a natural day, under pain of irregu- 
larity: ſome critics will even have it included in the ſpace of 
twelve hours, or an artificial dav. f 
Indeed, the antient tragic poets ſometimes diſpenſed with this | 
rule; and the modern Engliſh ones many of them difallow it : 
few of them practiſe it. ; ang 
In the epic poem, the unity of time is ſtill leſs eſtabliſhed : 
In effect, there is no fixing the time of its duration; in regard, 


— 


the warmer and more violent the action is, the lefs muſt be] 
continuance: W hence it is, that the Jliad, repreſentin 0 
anger of Achilles, only contains forty- ſeven days at — 

whereas the action of the * holds eight years and an la 7 

and that of the Æneid almoſt ſeven years, " 

But the length of the poem Ariſtotle gives us a rule for 
which is, that it be ſuch as it may be read over in one di 
pretending, that if it exceeds that compaſs, the ſight will be 
bewildered in it, and that one cannot ſee the end, with, 
having loſt the idea of the beginning. 5 
As to the unity of place and ſcene, neither Horace nor Ati 
ſtotle give us any rules relating thereto.— It were "Fs 
wiſhed, indeed, that what is preſented to the audience on th 
ſame ſtage, which is never ſhifted, might be ſuppoſed to i 
paſſed in the ſame houſe, and the ſame apartment, — But . 
ſuch a conſtraint would cramp the poet too much; and 1 
ſuch an uniformity would ſuit very ill with abundance of 

| ſubjects; it has been agreed, that what paſſes any where in 
the ſame town or city, ſhall be allowed for unity ef Place. 
At leaſt, if two different places be unavoidable; yet the place 
is never to be changed in the ſame act. See 8ScENE. 

Uxrry of poſſeſſion, in law, ſignifies a joint poſſeſſion of ty 
rights, by ſeveral titles. See Poss ESSILIO&S. 
Thus, if I take a leaſe of land upon a certain rent, and af. 
terwards buy the fee ſimple; this is an unity of Poſen 
whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed : by reaſon I, who bfi 
had only the occupation for my rent, am now become lord 
of the ſame, and am to pay rent to none but myſelf, See 
ExXTINGUISHMENT. | 
Unity of poſſeſſion, amounts to the fame with what civilians 
call conſolidation. See CONSOLIDATION, 

UNIVERSAL“, ſomething that is common to mar 
things: or it is one thing belonging to many, or all things. 
See GENERAL, CATHOLIC, &c. ? 

* The word, according to ſome, is compounded of an, werſu 
alla. 

There are univerſal inſtruments, for meaſuring all kinds cf 
diſtances, as heighths, lengths, &c. called alſo pantomeer; 
and holometers. 
An univerſal dial, is that whereby the hour may be found by 
the ſun all over the earth; or under any elevation of the pc. 
See DIAL, 
Several learned authors have had it in view, to eſtabliſh an 
univerſal character; by which the different nations might un- 
derſtand each other's writings, without learning their lin- 
guage, See CHARACTER. 

Ie Romaniſts are divided among themſelves, about the titl: 
of uniuerſal biſhop, which the popes have arrogated to them- 
ſelves ; though others of them have declined it,— Baronius 
holds the appellation to belong to the pope jure divino ; and 
yet S. Gregory, oppoſing the ſame quality given by a coun- 
cil in 586, to John, patriarch of Conſtantinople, aſſerted ex- 
preſly, that it did not belong to any biſhop ; and that the 
biſhops of Rome could not, nor ought not to take it.— 
Accordingly, S. Leo refuſed to accept it, when offered him 
by the council of Chalcedon ; for fear, leſt giving ſomething 
particular to one biſhop, they ſhould take from all; ſince 
there could not be an univerſal biſhop, but the authority of 
the reſt muſt be diminiſhed, See BIS HOP, OtcuMENI- 
CAL, PoPE, &c. | 

UNIVERSAT, UNIVERSALE, in logic, is either complex, or 
incomplex.— A complex univerſal, is either an univerſal pro- 
poſition, as, Every whole is greater than its part; or what- 
ever raiſes a manifold conception in the mind; as the defini- 
tion of a reaſonable animal. | , 
An incomplex untverſal, is what produces one only conception 
in the mind, and is a ſimple thing, reſpecting many; as hu- 
_ which relates to every individual wherein it * 

found. 
According to the various order and reſpect this univerſal has 
to many, there are ſeven modes thereof aſſigned; vi. 


 Univerſals in cauſing, ſuch are the common efficient cauſes of 


divers effects; as Cod, the ſun, &c. See Ca ust, &Xc.— 
Univerſals in diftributing, ſuch are common, or univerfal 
ſigns ; as all, nome, &c,— Univerſals in knowing, which 
know all things; as the underſtanding, &c.— Univerſals in 
repreſenting, ſuch are images, or ideas of univerſal things: 
as the idea of a houſe, of a man, &c.— Univerſals in ſigni- 
Hing, ſuch are common words, ſignifying many things 3 45 
animal, ſtone, &c.— Univerſals in being, or exiſting, ale 
natures exiſting in ſeveral; as humanity in Peter, Paul, &c. 
— And, Univerſals in predicating, which exiſt in uy 
things, and are ſeparately predicated of them all; as, ent, an 
unum : theſe are alſo called logical univerſals. 

All theſe kinds of wniverſals, the two laſt only excepted, are 
not wniverſals in themſelves, but only with reſpeR to 3 
objects, cauſed, repreſented, &c. So that what we Chien 
conſider as univerſals, are the univerſalia in ends, and pre” 
dicando. | 


Now in an univerſal, they diſtinguiſhed two things, the 977” 


ter, called the material univerſal, univerſale materiale, which 


is the one nature multipliable in many; as humanity th = 
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ter, Paul, c. and * form, called the formal univerſal, 
ich is the unity of that nature. ; 
ee to conſtitute an univerſal, it is requiſite the na- 
ture be one, yet multipliable : but what ſuch a nature is, has 
proved matter of m_ controverſy, both among the antient 
odern philoſophers. _ : I 
I. Paton will have univerſals to be nothing but divine 
ideas Now by idea they mean the pattern or form which 
the artificer has in view, when he makes any thing : but as 
this is two-fold, internal, which is a fort of image of the 
thing to be done, which the artificer frames in himſelf ; and 
external, which is ſomething out of himſelf, which the arti- 
ficer imitates : the philoſophers have been infinitely per- 
plexed, to find which of the two Plato meant, — The Peri- 
patetics inſiſt he meant the external ; but the Platoniſts, and 
moſt of the Chriſtian divines, hold for the internal. 
The Stoics and Nominaliſts hold this in common with the 
Platoniſts, that wniverſals are not in the things themſelves, 
but out of them: The Stoics, particularly, for wniver/als, 
put a kind of formal conceptions, or acts of knowing 3 by 
reaſon they repreſent many things at the ſame time: e. gr. 
knowledge, repreſenting all men, is, according to the Stoics, 
univerſal. 
The Ne onalift make words univerſals ; by reaſon the ſame 
word repreſents many things, as the word man repreſents all 
men: but both Stoics and Nominaliſts make univerſals to be 
ſomething extrinſic to things themſelves ; by reaſon whatever 
exiſts, or is produced, is fingular : fo that there is no uni- 
verſal really in things. 
The Peripatetics, however, contend, that there are univer- 
ſal and common natures in things themſelves ; or that things 
and natures like each other, form a material univer/al.— 
But as to the manner wherein they are univerſal, or whence 
they derive their univerſality, that is, their unity and aptitude 
of being in many, whether from nature, or from our under- 
ſtanding, is matter of diſpute among them.— If they derive 
that unity, wherein their unwer/al form is placed, from na- 
ture; then there is an univerſal d parte rei; which is the 
opinion of the Scotiſts. See SCOTISTS. | 


UNI 


finite, either in number or magnitude ; which if they be; 
what they compoſe muſt be fo too; or, 2dly, they muſt be 
infinite in number or magnitude ; but an infinite number is a 
contradiction, and to ſuppoſe the parts infinitely big, is to 
ſuppoſe ſeveral infinites, one bigger than another; which, 
though it may paſs among mathematicians, who only argue 
about infinites, in po//e, or in imagination, will not be allow- 
ed in philoſophy. See InFinITE. 

UNIVERSITY, UniversiTas, a collective term, ap- 
plied to an aſſemblage of ſeveral colleges eſtabliſhed in a city, 
or town, wherein are profeſſors in the ſeveral ſciences, appointed 
to teach them to ſtudents; and where degrees, or certificates of 
ſtudy in the divers faculties are taken up, See ART, and 
SCIENCE, 

In each wniverſity four faculties are uſually taught; theolo- 
gy, medicine, law, and the arts and ſciences. See THE O- 
LOGY, Oc, 

They are called univerſities, or univerſal ſchools, by reaſon 
the four faculties are ſuppoſed to make the world, or whole 
compaſs of ſtudy. See FACULTY. 

In the eye of the law, an univerſity is held a mere lay body, 
or community; though, in reality, it be a mixed body, com- 
poſed partly of laymen, and partly of eccleſiaſtics. See Com- 
MUNITY, CoMPAny, Cc. 

Univerſities had their firſt riſe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, Thoſe of Paris and Bologna pretend to be the 
firſt that were ſet on foot ; but then they were on a dif- 
ferent footing from the niverſities among us. See SEMI- 
NARY, and SCHOOL | 

The univerſity of Paris is faid to have commenced under 
Charlemaign, and to owe its riſe to four Engliſhmen, diſciples 
of venerable Bede; who, going to that city, made a propo- 
ſal to ſet up, and ſell learning; and accordingly, held their 


the account given by Gaguin, Gilles, de Beauvais, &c,— 
Though the authors who wrote in thoſe days, as Eginhard, 
Aimon, Rheginon, Sigebert, &c. make not the leaſt mention 
thereof. | 

Add, that Paſquier, Du Tillet, &c. declare openly againſt 


firſt lectures in places aſſigned them by that prince: ſuch is 


— * MA. 


7 If they do not derive it from nature, but only from our] the opinion; and aſſert, that its firſt foundations were not | q 
. minds or underſtandings, then the doctrine of the Thomiſts is] laid till Louis the young, and Philip Auguſte, in the twelfth | 
allowed; who contend, that a formal univerſal has no other | century. — The earlieſt mention we find made of it, is in 'l 
n 7 exiſtence, but by an act of the intellect. See TnomisrTs. Regordus, who lived in that age ; and who was cotemporary | oy. 
*  OUniversar Cauſe. g CAusE. with Peter Lombard, the maſter of the ſentences, the great | | 
- WU XX UniveRsaAL Charaters. CHARACTER. glory of that wniverſity; in memory of whom, an anniver- 1 
1 UNIVERSAL Conſumption. | ConsUMPTION, ary is to this day obſerved by that body, in the church of T4 
k I UNIVERSAL Executor. EXECUTOR. S. Marcel, where he lies buried. by 
- IX Universat Geography. | GEOGRAPHY. But it is certain it was not eſtabliſhed all at once : it ap- 19 
s RA UNIVERSAL Gravity, gee GRAVIT x. pears to have been at firſt no other than a public ſchool in the TI 
d RH UNIVERSAL Maps. Mar. cathedral church; from which it grew, by little and little, ö 
. = UNIVERSAL Paljy. PaLsyY. under the favour and protection of the kings, into a regular 1 
(= EX UniveRSAL Rheumati/m. RYuEUMATISM. | y. | 
e UNIVERSAL Ring-dial. [RI N G- Dial. In effect, our own univerſities, Oxford and Cambridge, ſeem | 
- A UNIVERSAL Sytem. | SYSTEM. intitled to the greateſt antiquity of any in the world ; and | 
n = UniveRsAL Theorem. J THEOREM. Univerſity, Baliol, and Merton colleges in Oxford, and S. Pe- i if 
g * UNIVERSALISTS, in polemical divinity, an appella- | ter's in Cambridge, all made colleges in the thirteenth cen- | | h | 
e tion, given to ſuch as hold wniverſal grace; in like man- tury, may be ſaid to be the firſt regular endowments of this 4 (0 
f EE as the domination particulariſts, is given to thoſe who hold | kind in Europe. | | 1 
- 3 particular and efficacious grace. See GRACE, EFFiCAci-| For though Univerſity college in Cambridge had been a place 
| 1 OUs, PARTICULARIST, &c. | | for ſtudents ever ſince the year 872, yet this, like many of 
yy 0 The Arminians are particularly denominated wniverſal;/?s. the other antient colleges beyond ſea, and Leyden to this day, 
J- Wi] See AR MINIAN. was no proper college; but the ſtudents, without any FA 
- UNIVERSAL IT V, the quality that denominates a thing ſtinction of habit, lived in citizens houſes; having only meet- 
I- 5 22 See UNIVERSAL. | ing; places to hear lectures, and diſpute. 
= The Catholics aſſert the univerſality of their church, both as | In after-times, there were houſes built for the ſtudents to 
n ; to time, and perſons; and maintain this to be a note or | live in ſociety ; only each to be at his own charge, as in the 
1- MK mark of the true church; which diſtinguiſhes it from all | inns of court.— Thee, at firſt, were called inns ; but now 
is : other ſocieties that pretend to the name. See UNIVERSAL, halls. See Inn, and HALL. 7 
. CHURcRH, Oc. | | At laſt, plentiful revenues were ſettled on ſeveral of theſe 
as = UNIVERSALITY, in theſchools.— Logicians make two kinds | halls, to maintain the ſtudents in diet, apparel, &c. and theſe 
1 of univerſality ; the one metaphyſical, the other moral. were called colleges, See COLLEGE. FRETS? 
of E Metaphyfical UxNtvERSALITY, is that which excepts nothing: | The univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge are governed next 
Ba W as this propoſition, © Every man is mortal.“ under the king, by a chancellor, who is to take care of the 
al RF Moral UxiveRSALITY, is that which admits of ſome excep- | government of the whole univerſity, to maintain the liberties 
ch S tion: as, “ All old men praiſe the times paſt.” — In ſuch like | thereof, &c. See CHANCELLOR. | 
in 5 propoſitions, it is enough the thing be ordinarily ſo; it not | Under him is the high feward, whoſe office is to aſſiſt the 


being ſtrictly required, that every old man ſhould be of that | chancellor, and other officers, when required, in the execu- 


diſpoſition. 5 | tion of their offices, and to hear and determine capital cauſes, 
UNIVERSE, a collective name, ſignifying the whole world, according to the laws of the land, and the privileges of the 
or the aſſemblage of heaven and earth, with all things there- | univerſity. | 
in: called by the Greeks, 7, ν and by the Latins, mundus. | The next officer is the wice-chancellor, who officiates for the 
See WorrD, Heaven, EARTH, SysTEM, &c. chancellor in his abſcence.— There are alſo two proctors, 
ie antients, and after them the Carteſians, imagine the | who aſſiſt in the government of the univerſity; particularly 
univerſe to be infinite. — The reaſon they give, is, that it | in the buſineſs of ſchool-exerciſe, taking up degrees, pu- 
implies a contradiction to ſuppoſe it finite, or bounded ; | niſhing violaters of the ſtatutes, c. See PROC TOR. Add 
ſince it is impoſſible not to conceive ſpace beyond any'li-| to ches a public orator, keeper of records, regiſter, beadles, 
mts that can be aſſigned it: which ſpace, according to the | and verger. | 
Be eee is body; and conſequently part of the univerſe. | For the degrees taken up in each faculty, with the exerciſes, 
— PACE, and ExTENSION. | I Oc. requiſite thereto, ſee DEGREE; ſee alſo DocToR, 
dne. the univerſe is finite, appears from the two fol- BAchELOR, c. 2 | 
owing conſiderations, — 1{t, That whatever conſiſts of parts, | UNIVOCAL, in the ſchools, is applied to two or more 
cannot be infinite; ſince the parts that compoſe it, muſt be | names, or terms, that have but one ſignification.— In oppo- 
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tion to equivocal, which is, where one term has two or more 


ſignifications. See EQU1VOCAL. | 
Or, univocal terms, are ſuch whoſe name, as well as nature, 
is the ſame z in oppoſition to equrvacals, whoſe names are the 
ſame, but their natures very different. See UNivoCALs. 
For a thing to be predicated wnivecally of any others, it is 
to be attributed to all of them alike, and in the ſame proper 
ſenſe. Sce PREDICATE, and PREDICABLE. 
UNx1vocar Generation,— Ihe doctrine of the antients, with 
reſpect to propagation, was, That all perfect animals were 
produced by univocal generation; that is, by the ſole union, 
or copulation of a male and ſemale of the ſame ſpecies, or 
denomination : and, that inſects were produced by equivocal 
generation, without any ſeed, and merely of the corruption 
of the earth exhaled, and, as it were, impregnated by the 
ſun's rays. See EQUivocaAL, INSECT, c. ; 
Some philoſophers make a kind of intermediate generation be- 
tween equivocal and univocal, which they call analogous gene- 
ration. See GENERATION. 


Univocar Action. ; 
UnivocaAaL 13% 5 See the article 


AcT10N. 

_ CCavst. 

UNIVOCAL 
by Ariſtotle to be thoſe things whoſe name is common, and 
all the reaſon correſponding to the name; that is, the defi- 
nition of the idea affixed to it, the ſame. See UN IVO SAT. 
Thus, under the name and definition of animal, man and 
brute are equally included; and circle and ſquare, in the rea- 
ſon or definition of a figure. ; 
Here, the word, as figure, they uſe to call univocum univo- 
cans, or untvocating univocal; and the things included under 
the univocal name, as circle, and ſquare, univoca univocata, 
univocated uni vocals. 

UNIVOCATION, in logics, and metaphyſics. — The 
ſchoolmen have long diſputed about the univacation of being, 
i. e. whether the general idea of being agree in the ſame man- 
ner, and in the ſame ſenſe, to the ſubſtance and the acci- 
dent; to God, and the creature ? 

UNKNOWN. See the article UNcuTH. 


UNLAWFUL, illegal, ſomething prohibited by, or con- 


2 to the terms of law, either divine or human. See 

Aw. 

UNnLtawFvuL Aſſembly, the meeting of three or more perſons 
together, by force to commit ſome unlawful act; as, to aſ- 
fault any perſon, to enter his houſe, or land, &c. and thus 
abiding together, whether they attempt the execution, or not. 
See ASSEMBLY, RioT, c. 
By the ſtat. 16 Car. II. if five perſons, or more, ſhall be 
aſſembled together, above thoſe of the family, at any con- 
venticle or meeting, under colour of any exerciſe of religion, 
it is unlawful, and puniſhable by fines, and otherwiſe, as in 
that ſtatute is provided, 

UNLIKE Quantities, and Signs, in algebra. See LI EK E 
Signs, and Owantities : ſee alſo SIGN, and QUANTITY. 
UNLIMITED, or indeterminate Problem, is ſuch a one as is 

capable of infinite ſolutions.— As, to divide a triangle given 


into two equal parts; to make a circle paſs through two | 


points aſſigned, c. See PROBLEM. 


UNLUTING, in chymiſtry, the taking away of the lute, 


loam, or clay, wherewith a veſſel is cloſed, joined to another, 
or the like. See LuTE. 


UNMOOR, a term uſed at ſea, when a veſlel that before 


rid, or was held by two anchors, is begun to be diſengaged 
and prepared to weigh. See ANCHOR, and MooRING, 


UNQUES Pri/t, always ready. See UN CORE Priſt. 


UNREEVING @ 


See the article REE vING. 


UNRIGGING of a Ship, is the taking away the rigging, 


or cordage. See RIGGING. 


UNSEELING, in falconry, a taking away the thread that 


UNWRITTEN Tradition. 


runs through the hawk's eye-lids, and hinders her fight. See 


Hawk, and FALCONRY. | 
Drawing the ftrings of the hood, to be in readineſs to pull 
off, is called un/triking the hood. 

See the article TRADITION. 


VOCABULARY®, VocaBULARIUM, in grammar, de- 


notes a collection of the words of a language, with their ſig- 
nifications : otherwiſe called a dictionary, lexicon, or nomen- 
clature. See WoRD, NOMENCLATURE, c. 


* The word is French, formed of the obſolete term wocable ; of 
the Latin, wocabulum, word. | 


The vocabulary is, properly, a leſſer kind of dictionary, which 
does not enter ſo minutely into the origins, and different ac- 
ceptations of words. See DI TIN AR Y,— Though the 
Italian vocabulary of the academy de la Cruſca ſeems to be 

an exception from this diſtinction; as being a copious and 
exact work, in three volumes folio, ſaid to have been forty 
years in compiling. — And the like holds of the vocabulario 
Portuguez of F, Bluteau, in ten volumes folio, 


VOCAL, ſomething that relates to the voice, or ſpeech, See 


Voice, Sc. 
Tnus, vocal prayer is that ſpoke out, or delivered in words, 
in contradiſtinction to mental prayer. See PRAYER, 


called by the Greeks Hhnonima, are defined 


I 


| 


In our antient cuſtoms, Vocarrs is frequen ; 
called : — Poft hac Morganus de tribu 22 * 3 
nomine Madocus vocalis princeps eorum. Matt. Paris 

Vocal is ſometimes alſo uſed ſubſtantively, in ſpeaking | 
matters of election, to ſignify a perſon who has a rio)” 0 
vote.— A man muſt have been religious a certain 0 an 5 
years, to be vocal. See Vora. 229 

Vocar Muſic, is muſic ſet to words, eſpecially verſes . 5, 
F be ee, with e In contradiſtinction ws 

rumental muſic, com only for inſtruments, wi , 
ing. See = 1 ö . lng. 
Poetry then makes a neceſſary part of vacal muſ;: : : 
appears to have been the chief, if not the a 
the antients, from the definitions which they give us of 3 
See HARMONY, c. = 
Their vocal muſic ſeems to have had ſome advantage oy 
ours, in that the Greek and Latin languages were better ay 
trived to pleaſe the ear than the modern ones.—. In ry 
Voſſius taxes all the later languages as unfit for muſic a 1 
fays, * We ſhall never have any good vocal muſic till ® 
<< poets learn to make verſes on the model of the antiens. » 
i. e. till the antient metrical feet and quantities are reſtored 
See VERSE, and QUANTITY. ; 
But it is to be obſerved, that the rhythmus of their vocal 
muſic, was only that of their poetry; and had no other forms 
and mutations, than what the metrical art afforded, See 
MuTaTIon. 
Their changes were no other than from one kind of metrum 
or verſe to another; as from iambic, to choraic, See Ma. 
SURE, and RHYTHMUS. 
Their vocal muſic, then, conſiſted of verſes ſet to muſica] 
tunes, and ſung by one or more voices, in chorus, or alter- 
nately ; ſometimes with, and ſometimes without the accom- 
paniments of inſtruments. See SY MPHONY. 
For inſtrumental muſic, in the manner we have defined j 
it is not very clear they ever had any. See SYNAULLA, E.. 

VOCATION, Calling ; among divines, the grace or favour 

which God does any one in calling him out of the way of 
death, and putting him into the way of falvation. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the vocation of the Fews, the vocatin 
of the Gentiles, &c.— There are two kinds of vncatin; 
the one external, the other internal. The firſt conſiſts in 
a ſimple and naked propoſing of objects to the will, — The 
ſecond, is that which renders the firſt effectual, by diſpoſug 
our faculties to receive thoſe objects. 

VocaT10n, is alſo uſed for a deſtination to any ſtate, or pro- 
feſſion.— It is a rule, that none are to enter the eccleſiaſtic 
or monaſtic ſtate, without a particular vacation, or call, See 
ORDERs, ORDINA TION, Ec. 

The Romaniſts hold the vocation of the reformed divines null 

and invalid. — Among ourſelves, ſome hold an uninterrupt- 
ed 888 neceſſary to the validity of the vocation of a 
prieſt, | | 

VOCATIVE, in grammar, the fifth caſe, or ſtate of nouns. 
See CASE, 

When we name the perſon we are ſpeaking to, or addreſs our- 
ſelves to the thing we are ſpeaking of, as if it were a per- 
ſon : the noun or name acquires a new relation, which the 
Latins and Greeks expreſs by a new termination, called 
Vocative. 

Thus, of Dominus, Lord, in the nominative, the Latins have 
made Domine, O Lord, in the vocative; of Antonius, Antoni, 
&c.— But as this was a thing not abſolutely neceſſary, and 
as the nominative caſe might ſerve on ſuch occaſions, thi 
new caſe, or termination, was not univerſal : in the plura 
for inſtance, it was the ſame with the nominative ; and even 
in the ſingular, it was only practiſed in the ſecond declen- 
ſion among the Latins; and in Greek, where it is the m 
common, it is frequently neglected, and the nominative u 
inſtead of it: as in that paſſage in the Greek pſalms, quoted 
by St. Paul, to prove the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, 5po c, 
Otoc, thy throne, O God! . 
In Engliſh, and moſt of the modern tongues, this caſe is cl: 
dinarily expreſſed in nouns that have an article in the nomi- 
native, by ſuppreſſing that article: as, the Lord 1s m hope 
Lord, thou art my hope though, on many occaſions, we uſe 
an interjection. 5 

VOCIFERATIO®, in our old law-books, the fame with 
hue and cry. See HUE and Cry. ; 

* — 9ui furem plegiatum dimiſerit, qui ei obviaverit gur 
ine vociferatione dimiſerit, &c. . Hen. I. 


VOICE, Vox, a found produced in the throat and mouth 4 
an animal, by an apparatus of inſtruments for that purple. 
See SOUND. | 
Voices are either articulate, or inarticulate. : bor 

Articulate Voices, are thoſe whereof ſeveral conſpire _—_— 
to form ſome aſſemblage, or little ſyſtem of ſounds.— 0 
are the voices expreſling the letters of an alphabet, num 
of which joined together, form words, See LETTE® 
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into words : ſuch is the barking of dogs, the braying of aſſes, 
the hiſſing of ſerpents, the ſinging of birds, &c. 904 

The formation of the human voice, with all the varieties 
thereof obſerved in ſpeech, muſic, &c. make a very curious 


article of inquiry; ond the apparatus and organiſm of the 


rts miniſtring thereto, is ſomething exceedingly ſurpriſing. 
Thoſe parts are, the trachea, or wind-pipe, through which 
the air paſſes and repaſſes into the lungs; the larynx, which 
is a ſhort cylindirc canal, at the head of the trachea ; and the 
glottis, which is a little oval cleft, or chink, left between 
| twoſemicircular membranes, ſtretched horizontally withinſide 
the larynx 3 which membranes, though capable of joining 
cloſe together, do generally leave an interval, either greater 
or leſs, between them, called the glottis.— See particular de- 
ſeriptions of each of theſe parts, under the articles IRACHEA, 
LARVYNx, and GLOTT1s, ; 
The long canal of the trachea, terminated a-top with the 
glottis, appears ſo like a flute, that the antients made no 
doubt but the trachea contributed the fame to the voice, as the 
body of the flute does to the ſound of that inſtrument, — Ga- 
len himſelf fell, in ſome meaſure, into the miſtake : he per- 
ceived, indeed, that the principal organ of woice was the glot- 
tis; but he ſtill allowed the trachea a conſiderable ſhare in 
the production of ſound. | : : 
Galen's opinion was followed by all the antients after him ; 
and even by all the moderns, before M. Dodart. But · that 
author, obſerving that we do not either ſpeak or ſing, when 
we inſpire, or take in the air, but only when we expire, or 
expel it; and that, the air coming out of the Jungs, paſſes 
always out of the miriuter veſicles of that part into larger; 
and at laſt into the trachea itſelf, which is the largeſt of all : 
that thus its paſſage becoming ſtill more free and eaſy, and 
this more than ever in the trachea, it can never undergo ſuch 
a violence, and acquire ſuch a velocity in that canal, as is 
required to the production of found, — But that, as the aper- 
ture of the glottis is very ſmall, in compariſon with the 
width of the trachea, the air can never get out of the tra- 
* chea by the glottis, without a vaſt compreſſion and augmen- 
tation of its velocity; and that by this means, in paſſing, it 
communicates a briſk agitation to the minute parts of the 
two lips of the glottis, gives them a kind of ſpring, and oc- 
caſions them to make vibrations; which, communicated to 
the paſſing air, occaſions the found. See VIBRATION. 
This ſound, thus formed, proceeds into the cavity of the 
mouth and noſtrils; where it is reflected, and reſounds: and on 
this reſonance, M. Dodart ſhews, it is that the agreeableneſs 
of the voice intirely depends. — The different conſiſtences, 
forms, c. of the divers parts of the mouth, contribute to 
the reſonance, each in their way; and from this mixture of ſo 
many different reſonances in their due proportion, reſults a 
harmony in the human voice, inimitable by any muſician. — 
Hence it is, that when any of theſe parts is diſordered, e. gr. 
the noſe ſtopped, the voice becomes diſpleaſing. | 
This reſonance in the cavity of the mouth, does not ſeem 
to conſiſt in a ſimple reflexion, ſuch as that of a vault, Cc. 
but in a reſonance proportionate to the tones of the ſound 
ſent into the mouth from the glottis ; and accordingly, we 
find this cavity to lengthen and ſhorten itſelf, according to the 
depth or acuteneſs of the tone. 
Now, for the trachea to effe& this reſonance, as it was the 
common opinion it did, it would be required, that the air, 
after its being modified, and turned into ſound by the glot- 
tis, inſtead of continuing its courſe from within outwards, 
| ſhould return from without inwards, and thus ſtrike on the 
ſides of the trachea: which can never happen, except in 
thoſe who have a violent cough, and in ventriloquous per- 
fons.— Indeed, in moſt river fowl, which have a very ſtrong 
voice, the trachea does reſound ; but the reaſon is, that the 
glottis 15 placed at the bottom of the trachea, and not at the 
top, as in men. 
That canal, then, which at firſt paſſed for the principal or- 
gan of voice, is found not to be ſo much as the ſecondary one, 
i. e. not that which occaſions the reſonance. — It does not 


ſerve the glottis, as the body of a flute does its plug; but in- 


ſtead ofthat, the mouth ſerves the glottis, as the body of ſome 
other wind · inſtrument not yet known in muſic. In effect, 
the office of the trachea is no other, than that of the port · vent 
in an organ, viz. to furniſh wind. 


Trarticulate Vorc ks, are ſuch as are not organized, or aſſembled 
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For the cauſe of the different tones of VoICE,— As the organs 


that form the voice make a kind of wind- inſtrument, one 
might expect to find ſome proviſion therein, anſwerable to that 
which produces the differences of tones in ſome other wind- 
inſtruments.— But in the divers kinds of wind- inſtruments, 
the hautboy, organ, clarion, &c. there is none. The tone, 
therefore, muſt be attributed either to the mouth and noſtrils, 
which occaſion the reſonance, or to the glattis, which produces 
the ſound : and as all the different tones are produced in man 
by the ſame inſtrument, it follows, that the part which pro- 
duces them muſt be capable of changesanſwerable thereto, 

ow, for a grave tone, we know there is more air required 


than for an acute one. The trachea, ) 


VOL 


greater quantity paſs, muſt dilate and ſhorten itſelf ; by which 
ſhortening, the external canal, that is, the canalof the mouth 
and noſe, reckoned from the glottis to the lips, or noſtrils, 
is lengthened.— For, the ſhortening of the internal canal, 
i. e. of the trachea, brings the larynx and glottis lower down ; 
and of conſequence makes its diſtance from the mouth, &c, 
greater: and there is a change in the length of each canal, 
for every change of tone, and ſemitone.— Accordingly, it is 
eaſy to obſerve, that the knot of the larynx alternately riſes 
and falls in all quaverings, or ſhakings of voice, how ſmall ſo- 
ever the difference of tone may be. | 

Hence, as the depth of the tone of a hautboy, is anſwerable 
to the length of the inſtrument; or longeſt fibres of the 
wood, whoſe vibrations make the reſonance, making always 
the ſloweſt vibrations, and conſequently the deepeſt tone: it 
may appear probable, that the concavity of the mouth, by its 
lengthening for grave tones, and ſhortening for acute ones, 
might ſerve very well for the production of the divers tones: 
but M. Dodart obſerves, that in that play of the organ called 
the human voice, the longeſt pipe is fix inches, and yet with 
all that length, it does not make any difference of tone; but 
the tone of the pipe is preciſely that of the plug; whereas 
the concavity of the mouth ofa man of the graveſt voice, 
not being above ſix inches deep ; it is evident that cannot mo- 
dify, vary, and give the tone. See T'UNE. 

It is the glottis, then, that forms the tone, as well as the 
ſound ; and the manner of forming the various tones, is by 
varying its aperture,— A piece of mechaniſm too admirable, 
not to be here particularly inquired into. 

The human glottis, then, repreſented in Tab. Nat. Hiſtery, 


fig. 11. is only capable of one proper motion, viz. that of 


an approach of its lips, ADD, and ADB.— Accordingly, 
the dotted lines AEB, AFB, AGB, exhibit three diffe- 
rent degrees of approach.— Theſe different apertures of the 
glottis, anatomiſts uſually attribute to the action of the muſ- 
cles of the larynx; but M. Dodart ſhews, from their poſi- 
tion, direction, c. that they have other uſes; and that the 
opening and ſhutting of the glottis is effected by other means, 
viz. by two tendinous cords, or ſtrings, incloſed in the two 
lips of that aperture. 

In effect, each of the two ſemicircular membranes, whoſe in- 
terſtice forms the glottis, is doubled back upon itſelf ; and within 
each duplicature is a cord or ſtring, which is faſtned at one 
end, to the fore-part of the larynx, and to the hind-part at the 
other,— It is true they appear more like ligaments than muſ- 
cles; as conſiſting of white and membranous fibres; not of red 
and fleſhy ones: but the vaſt number of minute changes in 
this aperture, neceſſary to form the vaſt variety of tones, make 
an extraordinary kind of muſcle, by whoſe contraction they 
ſhould be effected, abſolutely neceſſary. Common fleſhy fi- 
bres, wherein the blood is received in large quantity, had been 
infinitely too coarſe for ſuch delicate motions. 

Theſe ſtrings, which in their ſtate of relaxation make each a 
little arch of an ellipſis; as they contract more and more, be- 


come longer, but leſs and lefs curve; and at laſt, with the 


greateſt contraction they are capable of, degenerate into two 
right lines, applied cloſe to each other; ſo cloſe, and fo firm, 
that an atom of air cannot eſcape out of the langs, how full 
ſoever they. may be, and how great an effort ſoever all the 
muſcles of the lower venter may make againſt the diaphragm, 
and by the diaphragm, againſt theſe two little muſcles. 

The different apertures of the lips of the glottis, then, produce 
all the different tones in the ſeveral parts of muſic, viz. baſs, 
— coumter- tenor, treble-baſs, and treble; and the manner is 

us: 

The voice, we have ſhewn, can only be formed by the glottis; 
but the tones of the voice, are modifications of the voice, and 
can only be produced by the modifications of the glottis.— 
Now the glottis is only capable of one modification; which is, 


the mutual approach or receſs of its lips: it is this, therefore, 


produces the different tones. Now that modification includes 
two circumſtances : the firſt, and principal, is, that the lips are 
ſtretched more and more, from the loweſt tone to the high- 


eſt ; the ſecond is, that the more they are ſtretched, the nearer | 


they approach. 

From the firſt it follows, that their vibrations will be ſo much 
the quicker, as they come nearer their higheſt tone ; and that 
the voice will be juſt, when the two lips are equally ſtretched, 
and falſe, when unequally ; which agrees perfectly well with 
the nature of ſtring inſtruments, 

From the ſecond it follows, that the higher the tones are, the 
nearer will they approach each other; which agrees perfectly 
well with wind inſtruments, governed by reeds, or plugs. 
The degrees of tenſion of the lips, are the firſt and principal 
cauſe of tones; but their differences are inſenſible. The de- 
grees of approach, are only conſequences of that tenſion ; but 
their differences are more eaſily aſſigned. 

To give a preciſe idea of the thing, therefore, we had beſt 
keep to that; and ſay, that this modification conſiſts in a ten- 
ſion, from whence reſults a very numerous ſubdiviſion of a ve 


ſmall interval; which yet, ſmall as it is, is capable, phyſically 


ſpeaking, of being ſubdivided infinitely. See Drvisisiiity. 
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The doctrine is confirmed, from the different apertures found 
in diſſecting perſons of different ages, of both ſexes. — The 
aperture is leſs, and the exterior canal always ſhallower in the 
ſex and ages fitteſt to ſing treble.— Add, that the reed of a 
hautboy, ſeparated from the body of the inſtrument, — a 
little preſſed between the lips, will yield a tone, ſomewhat 
higher than its natural one; and if preſſed ſtill more, will 
yield another ſtill higher: and thus an able muſician may run 
ſucceſſively through all the tones, and ſemi-tones of an octave. 
It is different apertures, then, that produce, or at leaſt accom- 
pany different tones, both in natural wind inſtruments, and 
artificial ones; and the diminution of the aperture, raiſes the 
tones both of the glottis, and the reed. ; 
The reaſon why leſſening the aperture heightens the tone, is, 
that the wind paſſes through it with the greater velocity; and 
from the ſame cauſe it is, that if any reed, or plug of an in- 
ſtrument be too weakly blown, its tone will be lower than 
ordinary. 

Indeed, the contractions and dilatations of the glottis, muſt be 
infinitely delicate: by an exact calculation of the ingenious 
author abovementioned, it appears, that to perform all the tones 
and ſemitones of a common voice, which is computed to reach 
twelve tones, to perform all the particles and ſubdiviſions of 
thoſe tones into commas, and other minuter, though ſtill ſen- 
ſible parts; to perform all the ſhades, or the differences in a 
tone, when ſounded more or leſs ſtrong, without changing the 
tone : the little diameter of the glottis, which does not exceed 
75 of an inch, but which varies within that extent at every 
change, muſt be actually divided into 963 2 parts; which parts 
are yet very unequal, and therefore many of them much leſs 
than the 574zz7 part of an inch. A delicacy ſcarce to be 
matched by any thing but a good ear, which has fo juſt a 
fenſe of ſounds as, naked, to perceive difference in all theſe 
tones; even thoſe whoſe origin is much leſs than the 963 zooth 
part of an inch. See HEARING. 

Voice, in grammar, is a circumſtance in verbs, whereby they 
come to be conſidered, as either active, or paſſtve, i. e. either 
as expreſſing an action impreſſed on another —_— as I beat; 
or receiving it from another, as I am beaten. VERB; ſee 
allo ACTIVE, and PASSIVE. 

Voice, in matters of elections, denotes a vote, or ſuffrage, 
See VOTE, SUFFRAGE, &c. 

In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid to have a deliberative voice, when 
he hasa right to give his advice and opinion in a matter of 
debate, and his ſuffrage is taken. An active voice, when he 
gives his vote for the election of any one; and a paſſrve voice, 
when the ſuffrages may fall on himſelf to be elected. — An 
excitative voice, when he may act to procure another to be 
elected. A conſultative voice, when he can only offer rea- 
ſons and remonſtrances, whereon the chief, or head, determines 
at his own diſcretion: ſuch the cardinals have, with regard to 
the pope; the maſters of chancery, with regard to the lord 
chancellor, c. 

Part of the Voi c x, in muſic. See the article PA Rr. 

VOID Space, in phyſics. See the article Vacuum, &c. 


Vor, in common law. See ANNULLING, ABROGATION, | 


RESsciss oN, REVOCATION, c. | 
Voir Baſtims. See the article BasT10N, | 
VOIDANCE, Vacancy, in the canon law, a want of an 
incumbent upon a benefice. SeeVacancy, &c. _ 
This is twofold, either in law, de jure; as when one holds ſe- 
veral benefices that are incompatible : or de facto, in deed ; as 
when the incumbent is dead, or actually deprived. See BE- 
 _ NEFICE, PLENARTY, &c. 
VOIDED, Uvui1pe', in heraldry, is underſtood of an ordi- 
nary, whoſe inner or middle part is cut out ; leaving nothing 
but its edges to ſhew its form; ſo that the field appears through it. 
Hence, it is needleſs to expreſs the colour, or metal of the 
voided part ; becauſe it muſt, of courſe, be that of the field, 
The Croſs Voip Ep, differ from the croſs fimbriated, in that 
this latter does not ſhew the field through it, as the other 
does, —And the ſame obtains in other ordinaries. 
VOIDER, in heraldry, one of the ordinaries, whoſe figure 
is much like that of the flaſque, or flanch; only that it doth 
not bend ſo much. See Tab. Herald. fig. 89. ſee alſo the 
article FLANCH, 
This armoury, they ſay, is properly the reward of a gentle- 
woman that has well ſerved her prince. — It is always born 
by pairs. 


VOIDED, Evacuating, in medicine. See EVACUATION. 


In the Philoſpphical Tranſactions, we have an account of one 
Matt. Milford, who voided a worm by urine, ſuppoſed to 
have come from the kidneys. See Worms. 

Dr. Lifter mentions true caterpillars voided by a boy of nine 
years old, — Mr, Jeſſop ſaw hexapods vomited up by a girl. 


— Catherina Geilaria, who died in 1662, in the hoſpital of 
Altenburg, for 20 years voided, by vomit and ſtool, toads, 


and lizards. Ephem. German, T. I. Obſ. 103. 
In the fame Ephem. is an inſtance of a kitten, bred in the ſto- 
mach, and vomited up. — Of whelps, frogs, lacertæ aquati- 


c#, and other animals, bred and voided the like way, Bar- | 
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tholine gives usan inſtance of a worm, bred in the brain, ang 
voided by the noſe of O. W. See VERMEs. 

VOIR Dire, in law— When, upon A trial at law, it is Prayed 
that a witneſs may be ſworn upon a voir dire; the mean; 
is, that he ſhall upon his oath ſpeak or declare the truth, wh 
ther he ſhall get or loſe by the matter in controverſy,— If he 
be unconcerned, his teſtimony is allowed; otherwiſe, not 
See Oar H, W1TNEss, &c. 

VOL, among heralds, ſignifies the two wings of a fowl joined 
together, born in armoury ; as being the whole that make; 
the flight. — Accordingly, a demi- vol, is a ſingle wing. 

VOLA, the palm, or inſide of the hand, comprehended he. 
tween the fingers and the wriſt. See HAN D. 


VOLANS. the articles DR Aco, and Prscis, 


VOLANT, in heraldry, is when a bird, in a coat of arms, 
is r flying, or having its wings owe « 

Paſs-V OLANT, . Ass-Holant. 

A e 6 See the article pour. 

VOLATILE, in phyſics, is commonly uſed to denote 3 
mixt body, whoſe integral parts are eaſily diſſipated by fire, 
or heat; but is more properly uſed for bodies, whoſe elementz, 
or firſt component parts, are eaſily ſeparated from each other, 
and diſperſed inair. See Bop y,ConesioNn, ELEMENT, &c. 
For, as any mixt body is ſaid to be fixt, in a double ſenſe ; ſo 
may it be ſaid to be volatile two ways: whence the ſame body, 
e. gr. mercury, is both volatile, and fixt at the ſame time, 
Since, as its integral parts, or thoſe which {till retain the na- 
ture of mercury, are eaſily ſeparable by fire, and readily fly 
away; it is ſaid to be volatile: and yet, as it is very difficult 
to deſtroy its contexture, and reſolve it by fire, or any other 
menſtruum, into its firſt elements, it is faid to be fixt,— The 
ſame may be ſaid of ſulphur, antimony, &c. 
Minerals, for the generality, are leſs volatile than vegetables, 
and vegetables leſs than animals. See FixT. 
The chymiſts diſtinguiſh between volatile falts, and fixt falts, 
See SALT.— The capitals ofaludels, ſtop and collect the oy. 
latile parts of ſubſtances in ſublimation 3 and make what we 
call flowers. See FLOWERS, SUBLIMATION, &c. 
<< The particles of fluids, which do not cohere very ftrong}; 
ce together, and are of ſuch ſmallneſs, as renders them moſt 
s ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations, which keep liquors in a fluot, 
* are eaſily rarified into vapour; and, in the language ofthe 
“ chymiſts, are volatile, - Thoſe which are groſſer, and ſo 
“ leſs ſuſceptible of alterations; or cohere by a ſtronger heat, 
or, perhaps, not without fermentation ; theſe are what the 
„ chymiſts call fixt bodies.” Newton. Optic. p. 371. 

VoLATILE, in chymiftry— When the fire decompounds any 
mixt body, the parts moſt diſpoſed to receive a great motion, 
are ſooner looſened, and rife up in the order, which the dif- 
ferences of that diſpoſition give them ; the reſt remaining im- 
moveable at the bottom of the veſſel. Sce AN AL vsis, 
FIRE, c. 
Thoſe that riſe firſt are called volatile parts; ſuch are phlegm, 
oil, ſpirits, and ſalts both urinous, and alkalious. See SPIRIT, 
PHLEGM, and SALT. | 
The parts remaining, viz. earth, and lixivial ſalts, are called 
fixt. See FixT, EAR r R, and VOLATILISATION,— For 
the making of fixt ſalts volatile; ſee VOLATILISATION. 

VoLATILE Allah. 8 hes tick ALKALY. 

VoLATILE Salt of amber. © article 7 ABER. 

Sal VOLATILE Oleoſum. See the article SAL. 

VOLATILISATION, or VoLAT1LIZATION, the 20 


| of rendering fixt bodies volatile; or of reſolving, them by fie 


into a fine, ſubtile vapour, or ſpirit, which eaſily diflipats, 
and flies away. See VOLATILE. ; 
All bodies, even the moſt fixt, as gold, may be volatile; 
either of themſelves, or with the admixture of ſome volatil 
ſubſtance, or ſpirit ; by diſtillation, or ſublimation. See Di- 
STILLATION, and SUBLIMATION;; ſee alſo GoLD, 
Bou RNING-GLAss, &c. | 
In the Memoirs of the royal Academy, we have a diſcourſe on 
the wolatiliſation of the fixt ſalts 4 plants, by M. Homberg. 
— That admirable chymiſt, it ſeems, by an odd accident, 
found fixt falts ſpontaneouſly wolatilized in ſoap : Now foap, 
we know, is a compoſition of oil, and the alkalious lixivial 
falts of the plant kali. Upon this, M. Homberg conjectured, 
that the oil, from which the volatile ſalts ſeem to derive their 
yolatility, being intimately mixed with the fixt falts of the 
kali in the ſoap, had rendered them volatile: ſo that — 
ceaſed to be alkalious, by reaſon their pores were now fil 
with the oil which they had abſorbed.— Oil, in effect, bat 
always ſomewhat of an acid in it; which acid, being joined 
to the alkali, the whole is rendered a kind of intermediate 
falt ; which yet, as the acid and alkali were only joined by 
means of the oil, is ſtill oily or ſulphurous. 
In conſequence of this view, he made divers chymical oper?” 
tions, whereby he found, that to diſpoſe the fit ſalts afp 
to volatiliſe, the proceſs is to be begun, by making them in C 
a ſapo, and letting that ſapo ſhoot out little ſaline points, au 
cryſtals on its ſurface; which cryſtals are no other than 


ſalts already volatiliſd.— Then, the remainder of the —_ 
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is to be ſet over the fire, after being well imbibed and pene- 
trated by ſome new liquor, proper to aflift in a new ſublima- 
tion of more fixt _ = volatilized : and this to be repeated 
i ore ſalts will riſe. | a 
The chokes of the liquor, wherewith the ſapo is to be ſatu- 
rated, is not indifferent — Water is, of all others, the leaſt 
kt for the effect: oil does well; yet diſtilled oil better than 
that drawn by expreſſion : and ſpirit of wine beſt of all. 
By ſuch means, M. Homberg volatilized almoſt half a quan- 
tity of ſalt of tartar, which is a fixt vegetable ſalt. See 
R. 
VOLATILITY. See VOLATILE, SUBLIMA TION, &c. 
VOLCANO, or VuLcaNo, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given to mountains that belch, or vomit fire, flame, aſhes, 
cinders, ſtones, &c. See MounTAIN, 
Such are mount Etna in Cicily, mount Veſuvius near Naples, 
c. See ERUPTION. ; : 
Near Guatimala, in South America, are two mountains, the 
one called volcano of fire; the other of water,— Out of the 
firſt, huge pieces of rocks are frequently hurled, with as much 
vehemence as balls out of a cannon ; and a written letter may 
be read by the light of its flames, at the diſtance of three 
miles.— Out of the other, ,vaſt quantities of water are con- 
inually ſpued up. | 
Vulean?s oy ebnen mountains, though ſome of the 
moſt terrible phænomena in nature, have their uſes; being a 
kind of ſpiracles, or tunnels, whereby to vent the fire and 
vapour, that would otherwiſe make a more dreadful havock, 
by convulſions and earthquakes. 
Nay, if the hypotheſis of a central fire and waters, be ad- 
mitted; theſe outlets muſt be abſolutely neceſſary to the 
peace and quiet of the terraqueous globe. Accordingly, 
Dr. Woodward obſerves, there is ſcarce any country much 
annoyed with earthquakes, but has one of theſe fiery vents; 
which is conſtantly obſerved to be all in flames, whenever an 
earthquake happens; by which means, it diſgorges that fire, 


which, while it was underneath, was the cauſe of the diſaſter. | 


— He adds, that were it not for theſe diverticula, whereby 
the central fire has an exit, it would rage in the bowels of 
the earth much more furiouſly, and make much greater 
havock than it does ; and that there are not wanting inſtances 
of countries, that have been wholly freed from earthquakes, 
by the eruption of a new volcano there, See EARTH- 


VALE... | 
VOLERY, a great bird-cage, fo large, that the birds have 
room to fly up and down init. See AVIARY. 
VOLITION, the act of willing. See WILL. 
VOLITIVE Thinking. See the article THINKING. 
VOLLEY, a military falute, made by diſcharging a great 
number of fire-arms at the ſame time. See SALUTE. | 
In the Philaſophical Tranſactions, Mr. Robert Clarke gives us 
an account of a very remarkable effect of firing ſome wolleys 
of ſmall ſnot: Upon proclaiming the peace, in 1697, two 
« troops of horſe were drawn in a line, the centre whereof 
Was againſt a butcher's door, who kept a very large, cou- 
ragious maſtiff dog, the biggeſt in the town, 
Upon firing of the firſt wolley, the dog, who before lay 
aſleep by the fire, ſtarted up, ran into an upper room, 
and hid himſelf under the bed. The ſervant being about 
to beat him down, (as he had never uſed to go up ſtairs) 
a ſecond volley came; which made the dog riſe, run ſeveral 
times about the chamber, with violent tremblings, and 
ſtrange agonies.— But immediately a third volley came; 


and died immediately; throwing out blood at mouth and 


& noſe.” 


VOLO, in antiquity, a name which the Romans gave the | 


ſlaves, who, in the ſecond Punic war, offered themſelves to 
ſerve in the army; upon a want of a ſufficient number of 
Citizens. See SLAVE. | ; | 
The name vols, valones, they are faid to have had from their 
offering themſelves valuntarily.— Feſtus ſays, it was after the 
battle of Cannæ that this happened: Macrobius, Sat. Lib. I. 
cap. IT. places it before that battle, 


Capitolinus tells us, that Marcus Aurelius formed troops, or 


legions of ſlaves, which he called voluntarii; and that the 
like forces, in the ſecond Punic war, had been called volpnes. 


— But before M. Aurelius, Auguſtus had given the name | 
voluntarii to forces which he had raiſed out of libertz, or | 


freedmen; as we are aſſured by Macrobius, Sat. Lib. I. 

cap. ii, | 

VOLTE, in the manage, ſignifies a round or circular motion, 
conſiſting of a gait of two treads, made by an horſe going 

ſideways round a centre; the two treads marking paralle] 

tracks, one by the fore feet, larger; and the other by the 


croup approaching towards the centre. 

Demi-VOLTE, is a half. round of one tread, or two, made by 
the horſe at one of the angles or corners of the volle, or at 

the end of the line of the paſſade; ſo as when he is near the 

end of this line, or near one of the corners of the volte, he 

changes hands, to return by a ſemicircle. | 


upon which the dog ran once or twice about, fell down, | 


hind feet, ſmaller : the ſhoulders bearing outwards, and the | 


VOL 


Renverſed, or inuerted VOL TE, is a track of two treads, whic!, 
the horſe makes with his head to the centre, and his croup 
out; going ſideways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, and tracing 
out a larger circumference with his ſhoulders, and a ſmaller 
with his croup, | 

VOLUME“, VoLumEn, a book, or writing, of a juſt 
bulk, to be bound by itſelf, See Book. 

The word had its riſe à wolvendo, rolling, or winding ; the 
antient way of making up books, being in rolls of bark, or 
parchment, See Rout. 

This manner laſted till Cicero's time, and long after that pa- 
per was invented, and books wrote thereon. — The {evera! 
ſheets were glued, or paſted end to end, wrote only on 6ne 
ſide; and at the bottom a ſtick faſtened, called wumbzlicr's ; 
and at the other end z piece of parchment, whereon was the 
title of the book in letters of gold. See BOOK, Pa PERR, c. 
And yet, we are aſſured, king Attalus, or rather Eumenes, 
had, long before, done up ſome of his books in the ſquare 
form; as having found the ſecret of parchment, which would 
bear writing on both ſides. See PARCHMENrT. 

The library of Ptolemy king of Egypt, contained, according 
to Aulus Gellius, three hundred thouſand volumes; and, ac- 
cording to Sabellicus, ſeven hundred thouſand, See Li- 
BRARY. | 
Raymond Lully wrote above four thouſand volumes ; whereof 
we have divers catalogues extant.— It is held, that Triſme- 
giſtus wrote ſix thouſand five hundred twenty five volumes ; 
others ſay, thirty ſix thouſand five hundred twenty nine: But 
it is much more rational to ſuppoſe, with la Croix, that it 
was the cuſtom of the Egyptians to put all the books they 
compoſed, under the name of triſmegiſtus. 

At preſent, VoLu uE is chiefly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
tome, for a part or diviſion of a work, bound ſeparately.— 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the councils are printed at the Louvre 
« in 37 volumes. See TOME. 

VoLUME of a Body, is alſo uſed, among foreign philoſophers, 


for its bulk, or the ſpace incloſed within its ſuperſicies. See 
Bop, Mass, &c. 


VOLUMUS, in law, the firſt word of a clauſe in one ſpecies 


of the king's writs of protection, and letters patent. See 
PROTECTION. 


VOLUNT, VoLvunTas, in law, is when a tenant holds 


lands, &c. at the will of the leſſor, or lord of the manor, 
See TENANT, VASSAL, Oc. 

VOLUNTARY, in the ſchools.— The generality of phi- 
loſophers uſe voluntary in the ſame ſenſe with ſpontaneous ; 
and apply it to any thing arifing from an internal principle, 
attended with a due knowledge thereof. — In which ſenſe, 
they ſay, A dog moves voluntarily when he runs to the pot. 
See SPON TANEOUS. 

Ariſtotle, and his followers, reſtrain the term voluntary to 
thoſe actions that proceed from an inward principle, which 
knows all the circumſtances of the action. 

There are two things, therefore, required to the woluntarine/5 
of an action: the firſt, that it proceed from an inward prin- 
ciple ; thus, walking for plcaſure- ſake is a voluntary action; 
as ariſing from the will commanding, and the moving faculty 
obeying, which are both internal.— On the contrary, the 
motion of a man dragged to priſon is not voluntary. 

The ſecond, that the action be performed with a perfect in- 
telligence of the end, and circumſtances thereof: in which 
ſenſe, the actions of brutes, children, ſleeping people, Qc. 
are not properly voluntary. See WILL. 

Anatomiſts diſtinguiſh between the voluntary, and natural, or 
involuntary motions in the body. — Of the firſt kind are thoſe 


of the heart, lungs, pulſe, &c. See MuscuLar, Mo- 
TION, ACTION, e. 


VoLunTARY Agent. 


- 55 Ac ENT. 
OLUNTARY Eſcape. 2 : ESCAPE. 
VoLUNTARY Homicide. See the article Homicipe, 


VoLUNTARY Novation. NovaT1on. 

VOLUTES®, Vorvura, in architecture, a kind of ſpiral 
ſcroll, uſed in the Ionic, and Compoſite capitals ; whereof it 
makes the principal characteriſtic, and ornament. — See Tab. 


Archit. g. 41. fig. 26. lit. D. fig. 32. litt. ii; ſee allo the 
article CAPITAL. ö 


* Some call it the ram' horn, from its figure, which bears a 
near reſemblance thereto. 5 
Moſt architects ſuppoſe, that the antients intended the volle to 
repreſent the bark or rind of a tree, laid under the abacus, and 
twiſted thus at each extreme, where it is at liberty: others 
will have it a ſort of pillow, or bolſter, laid between the 
abacus and echinus, to prevent the latter being broke by the 
weight of the former, and the entablature over it; and ac- 
cordingly call it pulvinus.— Others, after Vitruvius, will 


have it to 7. the curls, or treſſes of a woman's hair. 
See Ionic Order. | | 


The number of volutes in the 
Compoſite, eight. | 
There are alſo eight angular valutes in the Corinthian capital, 
accompanied with eight other ſmaller ones, called helices. See 
HELIx, CAULICOLE, Oc. N 


Ionic order is four ; in the 


There 


was long 


VOM 


There are ſeveral diverſities practiſed in the wolute,— In 
ſome, the liſt or edge, throughout all the circumvolutions, is 
in the ſame line, or plane: ſuch are the antique Tonic volutes, 
and thoſe of Vignola.— In others, the ſpires or circumvo- 
lutions fall back; in others, project, or ſtand out.— Again, 
in ſome the circumvolutions are oval; in others, the canal of 
one circumvolution is detached from the liſt of another, by a 


vacuity br aperture. — In others, the rind is parallel to the 


abacus, and ſprings out from behind the flower thereof. — 
In others, it ſeems to ſpring out of the vaſe, from behind the 
ovum, and riſes to the abacus, as in moſt of the fine Compo- 
ſite capitals. 
The wolute is a part of great importance to the beauty of the 
column.— Hence, architects have invented divers ways of 
delineating it.— The principal are that of Vitruvius, which 
To, and at laſt reſtored by Goldman ; and that of 
Palladio. —Daviler prefers the former as the eaſier. — The 
manner thereof is as follows. 
Divide the altitude AB, (Tab. Architecture, fig. 12.) into 
eight equal parts, and aſſuming the fifth QP, for a diameter, 
from the centre G, with half the diameter G P, deſcribe a 
circle for the eye of the volute. Biſſect the radii GP and 
GQ in 1 and 4, and ſubdivide the half parts G 1 and G 4, 
each into three equal parts: then, upon the right line 1 4, 
conſtruct a ſquare 1, 2, 3, 43 one of whoſe ſides 2, 3, 
continue on to D; another, 3, 4, to E; and the third, 1, 
2, to C. From G draw right lines G 2 and G 3; which 
divide into three equal parts. — Then, through 6 and 10, 
draw 6 1 and 10 N, parallel to 2 D. And through 11 and 
7 draw 11 O and 7 K, parallel to 3 E; and through 5 and 
'9, draw 5 H, and 9 M, parallel to 1 C.— Laſtly, from 
12, 11, 10, 9, 8, Cc. ſtrike the quadrants PO, ON, 
NM, ML, LK, Sc. which will form the volute. 
Conſoles, modillions, and other forts of ornaments, have 
likewiſe their volutes, or ſcrolls. See CoNsoOLE, c. 


Canal of the VOLUTE . CANAL, 
Eye of the VoLUTE. F Ges the article 
VOLVULUS, in medicine, a name which ſome authors 


EE. 


give to the iliac paſſion, by others called chordapſus, and by 
others, miſere mei. See IL IAc, CHORDAPSUS, and Mi- 


SERE RE. 


VOMER, in anatomy, a Latin name, ſignifying, literally, 


a plough/hare ; uſed by authors to denote the eleventh, or, 
according to the numeration of others, the thirteenth bone of 
the upper jaw: by reaſon of the reſemblance it bears to that 
utenſil, See MAx1LLA. 

The vamer, or vomer aratri, is a thin bone, placed in the 
middle of the noſe, over the palate, ſerving to part the two 
noftrils from each other. SeeNosTRIL. 

It is ſmall, but hard, and is joined to the ſphenoides and eth- 
moides, which have each of them little eminencies that are 
received into the cavities of the vomer ; by which means it is 
faſtened in its place. See NosE. 


VOMIC A, in medicine, a collection of pus in any part of 


the body. See Pus, ABsCEss, IMPOSTHUME, Oc. 


When this maſs, or collection, is in the lungs, it is called 


vomica pulnonum.— When in the kidneys, vomica renum, &c. 
See PHTHIsS1s, &c. 55 

The womica of the lungs differs from an empyema, which is 
a collection of pus in the cavity of the thorax. See EMPIE- 
MA. 


Nur Vonica, Vomic Nut, is a little flat, round, woody fruit, 


or ſeed ; hard as horn, of a mouſe-colour without, but of 
various colours within : ſometimes yellow, ſometimes white, 
and ſometimes brown. See Nux. | 

It is not known what the plant is that bears it.— It is a 


poiſon for dogs, and divers quadrupeds, which it kills preſent- 


ly, through exceflive vomiting. See Pos oN. 


VOMITING, VomiTvs, a violent caſting up, or eva- 


cuating by the mouth, what is contained in the ſtomach, See 
.EvACUATION, | 

This action has been generally allowed to be owing, princi- 
pally, to the contraction of the fibres of the ſtomach, when 
irritated by the acrimonious quality, or oppreſſed with the 
quantity of its contents. See STOMACH. 

But M. Chirac, and after him M. du Verney, and others, 
ſet aſide the fibres of the ſtomach ; and advance, that vomiting 
is produced wholly by the extraordinary motions of the dia- 


phragm, and muſcles of the lower venter.— So that the | 


ſtomach is here ſuppoſed deſtitute of all action, and caſts back 
its contents only by its being compreſſed and flatted, from 
ſome foreign and accidental cauſes. 

However, Boerhaave, and moſt of our lateſt writers, allow 
both the ſtomach, the diaphragm, and the muſcles of the 
abdomen, to have their ſhare in the action of vomiting: ac- 
cordinghy, that diligent author makes vamiting to conſiſt in a 
convulſive and retrograde motion of the muſcular fibres of the 
gullet, ſtomach, and inteſtines ; as well as thoſe of the abdo- 
men, and the ſeptum tranſverſum; which, when in a leſs 
degree, produce a nauſea ; and in a greater, a vomiting, See 


NaAvusSEA. 


| 


— 


VOR 


By the contraction of ſo many parte, the ſtomach comes 


be ſqueezed, as in a preſs ; whence it is obliged to give 2 


what is contained in its cavity, and the neighbourin 

juſt as water is in a bladder, or ſponge, 4rd; 
Gi the hands, 7 medi man be. 
The evacuation, too, muſt be upwards, rather than d 
wards ; by reaſon the paſſage is more open and eaſy mg 
and that the inteſtines are preſſed by the diaphragm page : 
muſcles of the lower venter. ee 
The primary cauſe of vomiting, uſes to be the too great quz 
tity, or too much acrimony of the contents, ariſing zag 


poiſons, contuſions, compreſſions, inflammations, and wounds 


in the brain ; inflammations of the diaphragm, ſtomach, ; 

teſtines, ſpleen, liver, kidneys, pancreas, and meſentc 7 
unuſual agitations in coaches, at ſea, c. and vomitiv- 4 
emetic medicines, See EME TIcS. "Fa 

VOMITIVES, or Vom1Tive Medicines. See Emz+1c: 

VOPISCUS, a Latin term, uſed in reſpect of twins in the 
womb, for that which comes to the perfect birth; the 5 
being before excluded abortive, See Twins, and "Popup 
TION. 

VORTEX, Whirkvind, in meteorology, a ſudden, rapid 
violent motion of the air, in gyxes, or circles. See WHIII. 
WIND, 

VoxrEx, VoRaco, is alſo uſed for an eddy, or whirlpol,; 
or a body of water, in certain ſeas and rivers, which 1 
rapidly around, forming a ſort of cavity in the middle. 
The ordinary cauſe of theſe vortices, is a gulph, or outlet 
whereby the water of the ſea, c. is abſorbed, or precipitates 
itſelf into ſome other receptacles ; ſometimes to ſome other 
communicant ſea; and ſometimes, perhaps, into the yaſt 
abyſs of central water. See AByss, Cc. 

An artificial Vox Tex, expreſſive of the phænomena of the 
natural ones, may be made with a cylindric veſſel, placed 
- immoveable, on a horizontal plane, and filled to a Certain 
heighth with water.— In this water a ſtick being plunged, 
and turned round as briſkly as may be, the water is neceſlari- 
ly put into a pretty rapid circular motion, and riſes to the 
very edge of the veſſel and when there arrived, ceaſes ta be 
further agitated, | 
The water thus raiſed, forms a cavity in the middle, whoſe 
figure is that of a truncated cone; its baſe is the fame with 
the upper cavity of the veſſel; and its vertex in the axis of 
the cylinder. | | 
What raiſes the water at the ſide of the veſſel, which ocza- 
ſions the cavity in the middle, is its centrifugal force. For 
the motion of the water being circular, it reſpects a centre 
taken in the axis of the veſſel ; or, which is the fame, in the 
axis of the vortex formed by the water; the fame velocity, 
then, being impreſſed on all the water, the circumference of 
a ſmaller circle of water, or a circle leſs remote from the 
axis, has a greater centrifugal force than another that is 
greater, or more remote from the axis. — The ſmaller circle, 
therefore, drives the greater towards the fide of the veſſel ; 
and from this preſſion, or impulſion, which all the circles re- 
ceives from the ſmaller ones that precede them, and convey to 
the greater which follow them, ariſes that elevation of the 


water along the edge of the veſſel to the very top, where we 


ſuppoſe the motion to ceaſe. | 
With a vortex thus formed, M. Saulmon, of the royal aca 
demy of ſciences, made divers experiments, by putting ſeve- 
ral ſolid bodies therein, to acquire the ſame circular motion; 
with intent to diſcover which of them, in making their re- 
volutions round the axis of the vortex, approach toward, or 
recede from it, and with what velocity.— The refult was, 
that the heavier the body, till the greater was its receb from 
the axis. 
M. Saulmon's view in this attempt, was, to ſhew how the 
laws of mechanics produce the cœleſtial motions ; and that it 
is probably to thoſe motions that the gravity or weight of 
bodies is owing. — But, unhappily, the experiments ſhew juſt 
the contrary of what they ſhould do, to confirm the Carteſan 
doQtrine of N See GRAVITY. : 
VorTEx, in the Carteſian philoſgphy, is a ſyſtem or collection 
of particles of matter moving the ſame way, and round the 
ſame axis. 8 
Such wortices are the grand machines whereby theſe philolo- 
phers ſolve moſt of the motions, and other phenomena © 
the heavenly bodies— Accordingly, the doctrine of thele | 
vortices makes a great part of the Carteſian philoſophy. er 
CARTESLIAN ISM. | Moree * 
The matter of the world, they hold to have been 3 
at the beginning into innumerable little equal particles, cat 
endowed with an equal degree of motion, both about P 
own centre and ſeparately, ſo as to conſtitute a fluid. 
FLvip. 5M 
Several ſyſtems, or collections of this matter, they fu q 
hold to have been endowed with a common motion about cer 
tain points, as common centres, placed at equal diſtances 3 
that the matters moving round theſe, compoſed ſo many 


. vortices. g Then, 
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rimitive particles of the matter they ſuppoſe, by 
A cn to become, as it were, ground into 
ſpherical figures, and ſo to compoſe globules of divers magni- 
tudes ; which they call the matter 7 the ſecond element : and 
the particles rubbed, or ground off them, to bring them to 
that form, they call the matter of the firſt element. See 
Sh 8 would be more of this firſt element than 
would ſuffice to fill all the vacuities between the globules of 
the ſecond, they ſuppoſe the remaining part to be driven to- 
wards the centre of the vortex, by the circular motion of the 
globules ; and that being there amaſſed into a ſphere, it would 
produce a body like the ſun. See SUN. ; 
This ſan being thus formed, and moving about its own axis 
with the common matter of the vortex, would neceſſarily 
throw out ſome parts of its matter, through the vacuities 
of the globules of the ſecond element conſtituting the ver- 
tex; and this eſpecially at ſuch places as are fartheſt from 
its poles; receiving, at the fame time in, by theſe poles, as 
much as it loſes in its equatorial parts. And, by this means, 
it would be able to carry round with it thoſe globules that 
are neareſt, with the greater velocity ; and the remoter, with 
lefs.— And, by this means, thoſe globules which are neareſt 
the centre of the ſun, muſt be ſmalleſt ; becauſe, were they 
greater, or equal, they would, by reaſon of their velocity, 


have a greater centrifugal force, and recede from the centre. 


See LIGHT. : 
If it ſhould happen that any of theſe ſun-like bodies, in the 


centres of the ſeveral vortices, ſhould be fo incruſtated, and 
weakened, as to be carried about in the vortex of the true 
ſun: if it were of leſs ſolidity, or had leſs motion than 
the globules towards the extremity of the ſolar vortex, it 
would deſcend towards the ſun, till it met with globules of 
the ſame ſolidity, and ſuſceptible of the ſame degree of motion 
with itſelf ; and thus, being fixed there, it would be for ever 
after carried about by the motion of the vortex, without either 
approaching any nearer to, or receding from the ſun; and 
ſo become a planet. See PLANET. 

Suppoſing then all this, we are next to imagine, that our 
ſyſtem was at firſt divided into ſeveral vortices, in the cen- 
tre of each of which was a Jucid ſpherical body ; and that 
ſome of theſe being gradually incruſtated, were ſwallowed up 
by others which were larger, and more powerful, till at laſt 
they were all deſtroyed and ſwallowed up by the biggeſt ſolar 
vortex; except ſome few which were thrown off in right 
lines from one vortex to another, and ſo became comets, See 


VOT 


be as denſe, or denſer. For a vortex cannot maintain it- 
ſelf, unleſs the more denſe parts be in the centre, and the 
leſs denſe towards the circumference : and ſince the perio- 
dical times of the planets are in a ſeſquialterate ratio of 
their diſtances from the ſun, the parts of the vortex muſt 
be in the ſame ratio. Whence it follows, that the centri- 
fugal forces of the parts will be reciprocally as the ſquares 
of the diſtances.— Such, therefore, as are at a greater di- 
ſtance from the centre, will endeavour to recede therefrom 
with the leſs force, Accordingly, if they be leſs denſe, they 
muſt give way to the greater force, whereby the parts nearer 
the centre endeavour to riſe.— Thus, the more denſe will 
riſe, and the leſs denſe deſcend ; and thus there will be a 
change of places, till the whole fluid matter of the vortex be 
fo adjuſted, as it may reſt in æquilibrio. 

Thus will the greateſt part of the vortex without the earth's 
orbit, have a degree of denſity and inactivity, not leſs than 
that of the earth itſelf, — Whence the comets muſt meet 
with a very great reſiſtance, contrary to all appearances, 
Coteſ. pref. ad Newt. Princip. See COMET, RESIST ANCE, 
Mepium, &c. 

The doctrine of vortices, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, labours 


under many difficulties : for a planet to deſcribe areas pro- 


portional to the times, the periodical times of the vortex 
ſhould be in a duplicate ratio of their diſtances from the ſun ; 
and for the periodical time of the planets to be a ſeſqui- 
plicate proportion of their diſtances from the ſun, the peri- 
odical times of the parts of the vortex ſhould be in the ſame 
proportion of their diſtances : and, laſtly, for the leſſer vor- 
tices about Jupitur, Saturn, and the other planets, to be pre- 
ſerved, and ſwim ſecurely in the ſun's vortex, the periodical 
times of the parts of the ſun's vortex ſhould be equal. — 
None of which proportions are found to obtain in the revo- 
lutions of the ſun, and planets around their axis. Phil. nat. 
princ. math. apud ſchol. gen. in calce. 

Beſides, the planets, according to this hypotheſis, being car- 
ried about the ſun in ellipſes, and having the ſun in the um- 
bilicus of each figure, by lines drawn from themſelves to the 
ſun, do always deſcribe areas proportionable to the times of 
their revolutions; which that author ſhews the parts of no 
vortex can do. Scol. prop. ult. lib. 2 princip. 

Again, Dr. Keil proves, in his Examination of Burnet's The- 
ory, that if the earth were carried in a vortex, it would move 
faſter in the proportion of three to two, when it is in Vir- 
go, than when it is in Piſces z which all experience proves to 
be falſe. | | 


* 


But this doQtrine of vortices, is, at beſt, merely ere In the houſe of peers, they give their votes, or ſuffrages, 


Comer. VOTE, or Voice. See SUFFRAGE, and Voice. We 
— Tt does not pretend to ſhew by what laws and means the] beginning at the puiſne, or loweſt baron, and ſo to the reſt | | 


cceleſtial motions are really effected, ſo much as by what | ſeriatim, every one anſwering, apart, content, or not content: 1 
means they poſſibly might, in caſe it ſhould have fo pleaſed | and if the affirmatives and negatives are equal, ſemper præ ſu- * 
the Creator. — But we have another principle which accounts] mitur. pro negante ; the ſpeaker having no caſting vote, unleſs fl l 


for the ſame phznomena as well, nay, better than that of | he be a peer, | 
vortices; and which we plainly find has an actual exiſtence in | In the houſe of commons, they vote by yea's and nes, pro- [1 
the nature of things: and this is gravity, or the weight of bo- miſcuouſly, See PARLIAMENT. | | 


dies. See GRAVITY. VOTIVE Medals, are thoſe whereon the vows of the peo- 4 j 
The wortices, then, ſhould be caſt out of philoſophy, were it | ple, for the emperors, or empreſſes, are expreſſed. See Mt - —_ 
only that two different adequate cauſes of the ſame phæno- DAL, and Vow. i 


mena are inconſiſtent, See NEwTONIAN Philoſophy. The public vows, made every five, ten, or twenty years, | | 
But we have other objections againſt it. = For, 19, If the are more often found round the edges of medals, than on 1 
bodies of the planets and comets be carried round the ſun in the faces thereof, at leaſt under the weſtern empire; ſor in the || 
vortices, the bodies of the parts of the vortex immediately in- eaſtern the caſe is different : witneſs the medal of M. Aurelius 
veſting them, muſt move with the ſame velocity, and in the the younger, where the reverſe repreſents the yows made at the 
fame direction; and beſides, muſt have the fame denſity, or | time of his marriage, VOTA P UBLICA. AndonGreek 
the ſame vis inertiz.— But it is evident, that the planets medals, AHMOY ETxAIL, which they ſometimes expreſs by 
and comets move in the very ſame parts of the heavens the two initial letters, . E. according to F. Hardouin's con- 
with different velocity, and in different directions. — It fol- | jecture, which may be admitted in certain medals, where the 
lows, therefore, that thoſe parts of the wortex muſt revolve at AHM EZ. that this, AHMAPXIKHE EZOYEiAE, does 
the ſame time, in different directions, and with different yeloci- | not well agree. Witneſs alſo the medal of Antonine, VOTA 
ties; ſince one velocity, and direction, will be required for the SUSCEPTA DECENNALIA. 

paſſage of the planets, and another for that of the comets. | The origin of vaws, and votive medals, is given by M. Du 
29, If it were granted, that ſeveral vortices are contained in Cange, thus :— Auguſtus feigning himſelf willing to quit the 
the ſame ſpace, do penetrate each other, and revolve with empire, and having twice, at the prayers of the ſenate, con- 
divers motions z ſince thoſe motions muſt be conformable to deſcended to hold it for ten years longer, it grew into a cuſ- 
thoſe of the bodies, which are perfectly regular, and per- tom, to make freſh public prayers, ſacrifices, and games, for 
formed in conic ſections; it may be aſked, How they ſhould | his continuing it, at the ten years end; and theſe they call de- 
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have been preſerved intire ſo many ages, and not diſturbed, 


and confounded by the adverſe actions and ſhocks of ſo much 
matter as they meet withal ? 


30. The number of comets is very great, and their motions 


perfectly regular, obſerving the ſame laws with the planets, 


and moving 1n conical orbits, that are exceedingly excentric. 
men, they move every way, and to all parts. of the 
- vens, freely pervading the planetary regions, and going 
requently contrary to the order of the ſigns, which would 
be impoſſible, unleſs theſe vortices were away. 
49. If the planets move round the ſun in vortices, thoſe 
party of the vortices next the planets, we have already ob- 
| _ would be equally denſe with the planets themſelves ; 
_ equently the vortical matter, contiguous to the perimeter 
of the earth's orbit, would be as denſe as the earth itſelf : 


and that between the orbi N 
Vor. II. No. wg its of the Earth and Saturn, muſt 


cennalia, or vota decennalia, See DE CENNALIA. 

Under the eaſtern emperors, theſe vows were repeated every 
five years: hence it is, that, after Diocleſian's time, we find 
on medak VOTIS V. XV, Sc. which practice continued 


till the time of Theodoſius, when Chriſtianity being well eſta- 


bliſhed, a ceremony that had ſome remains of heatheniſm in 
it, was ſet aſide. So that the VOTIS MULTIS, on a 
medal of Majorianus, muſt be a very different thing ; and no 
other, doubtleſs, than a kind of acclamation, like that PLURA 
NATALIA FAELICITER. 


VoTive Maſs. See the article Mass. 
VOTUM, Vow. See the article Vow. 
Voruu, in our antient law-books, is uſed for nuptiæ, or mar- 


riage : fo, dies votorum, is the wedding-day, Fleta, lib. 4. cap. 


2. par. 16. Si donatarius ad alia vata convolaverit, &c. See 


MARRIAGE. | 
| 13 P | | VOUCH. 


VOwW 


VOUCH:— A perſon is faid to vouch for another, when he 


undertakes to maintain, or warrant him in any thing, or paſſes 
his word in his behalf. See VaDart, WAGER, &c 

In law, to vouch, is to call ſuch perſon, or vouchee, into court, 
to make good his warrant. See WARRANTY. 


VOUCHEE, a perſon who is warranty, or vouch for ano- | 


ther, who in reſpect hereof, is called voucher. See VouCH- 
ER, and WARRANTY. ; 

vOU CHER“, in law, the tenant in a writ of right, 
who calls another perſon into court, bound to warranty him, 
and either to defend his right againſt the demandant, or to 
yield him other lands, &c. to the value. See WARRANTY 
and VOUCHEE. 

* This ſeems in ſome meaſure to agree to the contract in the 
civil law, whereby the vendee binds the vendor, ſometimes 
in the ſimple value of the things bought, ſometimes in the 
double, to warrant the ſecure enjoying of the thing bought. 
— Yet there is this difference between the civil and common 
law, in this point, that the civil law binds every man to war- 
rant the ſecurity of that which he ſelleth ; which the com- 
mon law doth not, unleſs it be ſpecially covenanted. See 
ApvowinG. 


The proceſs whereby the vouchee is called, is a ſummoneas 
ad warrantiſandum ; and if the ſheriff return upon that 
writ, that the party hath nothing whereby he may be ſum- 
moned, then goes out another writ, called, ſequator ſub ſus 
periculo. 

A recovery with a ſingle voucher, is when there is but one 
voucher ; and with a double voucher, is when the vouchee 
voucheth over; and ſo a treble voucher. See RECOVERY. 
There is alſo a foreign voucher, when the tenant impleaded 


in a particular juriſdiction, voucheth one to warranty in ſome | 


other county, out of the juriſdiction of that court; and prays 


he may be ſummoned, &c.— This were more pertinently | 


called a woucher 75 a foreigner. 

VoucHeR, alſo ſignifies a leiger-book, or book of accompts, 
wherein are entered the warrants for the accomptant's diſ- 
charge. See BooK-KEEPING. 

VOUSSOIR, Pault-flone, or Keystone, in architecture, a 
ſtone proper to form the ſweep of an arch, being cut ſome- 
what in manner of a truncated cone, whoſe ſides, were 
they prolonged, would terminate in a centre, to which all 
the ſtones of the vault are directed. See VAULT, ARCH, 
KE v, &c. 

VOW, Vor un, a ſolemn promiſe, or offering of a man's 
ſelf, or other thing to God, See OaTH, OBLAT1- 

on, &c. 

A perſon is conſtituted a religious, by taking three vous, that 
of poverty, that of chaſtity, and that of obedience, See Re- 
LIGIoUs, Mod k, &c. 

Authors are divided as to the antiquity of theſe vows.— 
It is agreed, the antient anachorets, and hermits of the 
Thebaide made none; they did not conſecrate themſelves 
to God by an indiſſoluable obligation, but were at liberty to 
quit their retirement, and return into the world, whenever 
the fervor that drove them out of it, came to abate. See 
ANACHORET, &c. 

Jus were not introduced till long after ; and that to fix 
the too frequent inconſtancy of ſuch as, after retiring from 
the world, repreſented themſelves too ſoon, or too flightly ; and 
by that means ſcandalized the church, and diſturbed the quiet 
of families by their return, 

Eraſmus will have it, that folemn vows were not introduced 
till the thirteenth century, under the pontificate of Boniface 


VIII.— Others hold them as antient as the council of Cal- | 


cedon : but the truth is, before Boniface VIIL there were 
none but ſimple wws, and ſuch as might be diſpenſed with- 
al.— Their vows, till that time, were not deemed eternal 
chains; they were not indiſſoluble. It is true, they were ob- 
ligatory promiſes, as to conſcience, and the inconſtancy of 
ſuch as violated them, was held an odious deſertion : but, as 
to law, the perſons were not held to be civilly dead, ſo as, 


upon their return, to render them incapable of all acts of 


civil ſociety. _ 

The moſt common wow was that of poverty, but this only 

regarded the convent; on account of which, every perig 
d 


diveſted himſelf of all property: but the making of vors did | 
not at all exclude them from the rights of blood, or render | 


them incapable of inheriting. | 
No religious, it is true, acquired the property of the effects 


that fell to him; they all belonged to the monaſtery, in fa- 
your of which he had diveſted himſelf of every thing; and 


the monaſtery only left him the uſufruit and direction of | 
them.— The popes have frequently confirmed this privilege | . 
; The humour found in the veſica of the wrachus, 18 Ril) in 


to divers orders, and permitted the monks to inherit, as much 
as if they were ſeculars, and had made no vows. 


At preſent, the civil death of a religious is dated from the | 


day he makes the vows; and from that time he is utterly in- 
capable of inheriting.— A religious may reclaim, or proteſt 
againſt his vows within five years; but after that, it is no 
longer admitted. The failures in the profeſſion, are eſteem- 
ed to be purged, by his {tence and perſeverance for five years. 


— 


UR A 


— Indeed, to be relieved from his vows, it is no | 
party reclaim within the five years ; but he wa” the 
* prove he was forced to 2 2 habit. "ile 
ows, VoTA, among mans, ſignify facrifi 
ings, preſents, and prayers, made for ene al 
ſars, particularly for their profperity, and the laſtingneß 
their empire. | of 
Theſe were, at firſt, made every five years, then ey 


teen, and then every thirty, called gainguennalia, * 
and vicennalia. See DECENNALIA, VicENNATIa, o 


QUiNQUENNALIA, 
In divers antique medals and inſcriptions, we read, Vot. x 
Vat. XX. Vot. mult. ſignifying votis decennalibus, vicennality, 
SW the, See VOTIVE. | h 
» VocaLns, in grammar, a letter which 
complete ſound of itſelf ; * ſo ſimple, as 41 
a bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, and to fo; 
a diſtinct voice. See LETTER. * 
Such are a, e, i, o, u; which are called vocales, wowel;. ; 
contradiſtinction to certain other letters, which depending Ip 
particular application of ſome part of the mouth, as the cet 
lips, or palate, can make no perfect ſound without an oper. 
ing of the mouth, that is, without the addition of a vel: 
and are therefore called conſonants. See Co N So NAN T. 
Though we ordinarily only reckon five vowels, yet, beſides 
that each of thefe may be either long or ſhort, which oc. 
ſions a conſiderable variety in the found: to conſider on. 
their differences reſulting from the different apertures of fle 
mouth, one might add four or five more vowels to the num. 
ber. For the # open, and the e cloſe, are different enough 
to make two votuelt, as in ſea, and depth; fo alfo the _ 
and o cloſe, in 5%, and organ.— Add, that the : pro. 
nounced ou, as the Latins did, and as the Italians and Spaniargg 
ſill do, has a very different ſound from the 2, as pronounced 
by the Greeks, and, as at this day, by the Engliſh and 
French. — Again, eo, in people, make but one ſimple ound 
though we write it with two vowels, þ 
| Laſtly, the e mute is, originally, no more than a ſurd joined 
to a conſonant, when that is to be pronounced without a vue! 
as when it is immediately followed by other conſonants, . 
in the word ſcammm.— This is what the Hebrews ll 
ſcheva, eſpecially when it begins the ſyllable : and this {hz 
is found in all languages, though overlooked in many of then 
particularly the Engliſh, Latin, &c. by reaſon it has no 15 
per character to denote it; though, in ſome of the yur 
tongues, particularly French and High-Dutch, it is expreſſed 
by the votuel e adding its ſound to the reſt. 
Thus, without regarding the differences of the fame found 
or vowel, as to length or ſhortneſs, one may diſtinguiſh ten 
ſeveral vowels, expreſſed by the following characters, a, e, 
E, i, o, 0, eu, ou, u, e, mute. See ALPHABET. 
VOX, in law— Vocgu nom habere, is a phraſe uſed by 
Bracton and Fleta, for an infamous perſon; one who is 
not admitted to be a witneſs. See InFamovs, VIII AIX“ 
ous, &c. | 
UP-LAND, denotes high ground, or, as ſome call it, ra 
firma : by which it ſtands oppoſed to ſuch as is mooriſh, mar- 
ſhy, or low. Or, it is paſture-land, which lies ſo high, as not 
to be overflowed with rivers, or land- floods. See GROUND. 
74. 1 | HE MISPHERE. 
PPER Ocean. . OCEAN, 
UPPER polar Dial. See the article q 574, 
UPPER Region. | REGION. 
UPRIGHT, in architecture, a repreſentation or draught of 
the front of a building; called alſo, an elevation, or orthegra- 
phy. See ELEVATION, OkTHOGRAPHY, PLAN, &c. 
UPR1IGHT, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpe& of ſhell-fiſhes, 25 
| crevices, &c, when ſtanding erect in a coat.— Inaſmuch 3 
they want fins, they cannot, according to Guillim, be pro- 
perly faid to be hauriant; that being a term appropriated to 
| ſcaly fiſhes. 2 | 
URACHUS, orr Axor, in anatomy, a membranous cand 
in a fœtus, proceeding from the bottom of the urinary biad- 
der, through the navel, to the placenta, along with the um- 
bilical veſſels, whereof it is eſteemed one.— See Tab. Amt. 
(Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. ,. {. fig. 3. lit. e. d. fig. 8. lit. u. fig. 1. 
lit. n. ſee alfo the articles UMB1L1ICAL Yeſels, and Fox- 
TUS. 
The termination of the urachus in the placenta, forms 3 li 
tle oval veſica, or bladder, which ferves to receive the urine 
ſecreted in the kidneys of the fœtus, and that could not make 
its way through the urethra, by reaſon of the reſiſtance o 
the ſphincter of the bladder, which is not to be overcome, 
but by inſpiration. 


the greater quantity, the higher coloured, and the more like 


urine, as the fœtus is nearer the time of the birth. 5 
The uracbus is not plainly found any where but in brutes; 
but there is no diſpute but that it exiſts in a human foetus 
See FOETUS. 15 wh. 

M. Drelincourt, a celebrated profeſſor of anatomy at Leiden, 
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and ſome others after him, deny the urachus to be mm 
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URIGO, a burning with a cauſtic, or cautery. See Caus- 
Tic, CAUTERyY, and Burn. 

URIM and Thummin, own ON q. d. light and perfection, 
the name of a kind of ornament belonging to the habit of the 
Jewiſh high-prieſt; in virtue whereof he gave oracular anſwers 
to the people. See PROPHECY, &c. | 
The high-prieſts of the Jews, we are told, conſulted God in 
the moſt important affairs of their commonwealth, and re- 
ceived anſwers by the urim and thummim.— W hat theſe were 
is diſputed among the critics: ſome take them to be the 12 


ich ſuppoſition it would not be eaſy to affign its uſe, 
— —2 the bladder ſuſpended to the navel. But the 
former opinion ſeems the beſt warranted. See URINE. 
URAN, See the article OURAN. 
URANIBOUR GH, a term often heardamongaſtronomers, 
being the name of a celebrated obſervatory, in a caſtle in the 
= little ifland Veena, or Huena, in the Sound; built by that 
a 1 noble Dane, Tycho Brahe, and furniſhed with inſtruments 
, FR for obſerving the courſe and motions of the heavenly bodies. 
= See OBSERVATORY. 


This famed obſervatory, finiſhed about the year 1580, did 
not ſubſiſt above ſeventeen years; when Tycho, who little 
thought to have erected an edifice of ſo ſhort a duration, and 
who had even publiſhed the figure and poſition of the heavens, 
which he had choſe for the moment to lay the firſt ſtone in, 
as obliged to abandon his country, 
Soon . this, thoſe to whom the property of the iſland 
Huena was given, made it their buſineſs to demoliſh Uran:- 
bourgh : part of the ruins were diſperſed into divers places, 
the reſt ſerved to build Tycho a handſome ſeat upon his an- 


precious ſtones in the breaſt-plate of the high-prieft, which 

ſhone like a flame of fire. See Ra TIONALE. 

Others will have them, the theraphim, or little human fi- 

gures carried by the high-prieſt, hid in the fold of his robe or 

gowns and by which he anſwered the queſtions of the Jews. 
e THERAPHIM. 

Diodorus Siculus relates, that there was alike ceremony in 

uſe among the Egyptians, whoſe principal miniſter of juſtice 

wore a collar of precious ſtones about his neck, which was 

called an, truth. 


tient eſtate, which, to this day, bears the name of Uran- 
bourgh.— For as to the antient ranibourgh, there is now no 
footſteps remaining.— It was here Tycho compoſed his cata- 
logue of the ſtars. See CATALOGUE, = 
M. Picart, making a voyage to Lranibourgh, found Tycho s| milk, to aſſuage the pain of the gravel. 4 
meridian line drawn thereon, to deviate from the meridian of U RI NARIA Hula, is the fame as wrethra ; ſo called from 1 
the world; which confirms the conjecture of ſome, that the its office, to convey the urine. See URETHRA. 4 1 ; 
polition of the meridian line may vary. See MERIDIaNn. | Ye/ica URIN ARIA. See the article BLA DD ER. n 
URBICARY Provinces. See the article SUBURBICARY. | Meatus URINAR1Us. See the article Mg Ar us. 
UR D E/, or URDETE, in heraldry.— A croſs urde, ſeems to U URINARY Bladder, e DAtAAETY BLADDER. 1 
be the fame with what we otherwiſe call clechee. See CLE- | URINARY Paſſage. 0 ; URETHRA. | 
cuel. ' |URINEZX, URina, a liquid excrement, or humour, ſepa- 
UREDO, the blaſting or blighting of trees, or herbs. See rated from the blood in the kidneys, conveyed thence into 
BLIICHT, RuB1Go, DISEASES of plants, &c. the bladder, and diſcharged by the urethra. See ExcRE- 
Un E Do, is ſometimes uſed by phyſicians, for an itching, or MENT; | 


URINAL, in medicine, a veſſel fit to receive and hold urine 
and uſed accordingly, for the conveniency of ſick perſons. 
See URINE, and UROCRITERIUM, 

It is uſually of glaſs, and crooked ; and ſometimes filled with 
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burning in the ſkin. ITCH. 


URENT IA, are ſometimes uſed for medicines of a hot or 


burning quality. See CAUSTIC, 


© URETERS*, oYPHTHPEE, in anatomy, two long and 


ſlender canals, which come from the baſon of the kidneys, 
one on each fide, and terminate in the bladder; ſerving to 
convey the urine, ſecreted in the glands of the kidneys, into the 
bladder. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. g. g. fig. 4. 
lit. f. fig. 3. lit. m. m. fig. 9. lit. II. ſee allo the articles KID 

NE V, BLADDER, and URINE, | 


* The word is formed from the Greek en, meicre, to make 


water. 


The ureters lie between the doubling of the peritonzum ; and 
deſcending in the form of an 8, pierce the bladder near its 
neck, where they run, firſt, ſome ſpace betwixt its coats, 
and then open into its cavity. 

They are compoſed of three coats. The firſt is from the 
peritonæum; the ſecond is made of ſmall oblique muſcular 
fibres; and the third, which is very ſenſible, has ſeveral ſmall 
glands, which ſeparate a ſlimy liquor, to defend it againſt the 


acrimony of the urine, 


The neighbouring parts furniſh them with blood-veſlels ; and | 


they have nerves from the intercoſtal, and the vertebræ of 
the loins, — Their cavity is ſometimes contracted in three or 
four places, eſpecially towards the bladder. | 
Such as are ſubject to the gravel, and given to exceſſive drink- 
ing, have them ſometimes ſo much dilated, that one may put 
the end of ones little finger into them. See STONE, and 
GRAVEL.— Their obſtruction cauſes a ſuppreſſion of the 
urine, See URINE. 


URETHRA, or HSA, in anatomy, a tube or canal a- 


riling from the neck of the bladder, and continued to the pu- 
dendum ; ſerving to diſcharge, or carry off the urine out of 
the bladder. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. lit. u. u. fig. 
15. lit. d. f. m. m. ſee alſo URINE. | 


Some will have it to be only a production of the neck of the | 
bladder itſelf.— Its length is very different in the two ſexes. | 


— In man it terminates in the extremity of the glans, and is 
ordinarily a foot long. In women, where it is uſually called 
meatus urinarius, it is but two fingers breadth long, and termi- 
nates in the vulva ; but it is much wider, and more eaſily dilated 
here, than in the other ſex. See PEN1s, and MEATvUs. 


hymen was ſo firm and impervious, that her huſband finding 
no paſſage through it, had opened himſelf another through the 
orifice of the urethra, See HY MEN. 

The urethra is compoſed of two membranes, and a little 
ſpongy ſubſtance, like that of the corpora cavernoſa; except at 
the end which joins the neck of the bladder ; where the di- 


thin and red glandulous ſubſtance, whoſe excretory ducts, 
piercing the inner membrane, pour into the pipea mucilaginous 


ſalts of the urine from galling it; as having a farther office in 


the male ſex, viz. the emiſſion of the ſeed, See SEED, Ca- 


VERNQSUM, and Mucus, 


Mr. Cowper gives us an inſtance of a woman, wherein the | 


{tance between the membranes is ſmall, and filled up with a | 


liquor, which lines and lubricates its cavity, and prevents the 


- The word is formed from the Greek, vo, which ſignifies the 
ame. 


The urine is ſecreted from the arterial blood, in the glands of 
the kidneys ; from which ariſe numerous little pellueid pipes 
and veins; which, receiving the ſecreted ꝝrine, at length join 
into twelve papillz ; out of which the arine oozes into a 
cavity called the peluis, from whence it runs into the ureters 
of either ſide, and through them into the bladder; and from 
that, at length, through the urethra, out of the body. Sce 
KlIpNE YS, PAPILL#, PELVIs, URETER, BLADDER, 
and URETHRA. | 125. 
The ſecretion of the urine, then, it not per formed by any 
attraction, as ſome will have it; or by any emulſion, as 
others; or any fermentation, as others; or any precipita- 
tion, as others: but by the force of the heart, and arteries, 
whereby the blood is driven through innumerable turnings 
and windings of the veſſels; attenuated by reſiſtances, oppo- 
ſite motions, violent concuſſions, and various mixtures, till 
the more liquid and ſerous part thereof is forced through ca- 
nals ſmaller than the blood - veſſels, and fo collected and diſ-- 
charged. See SECRETION. 4 
It is more than probable, that the blood of the emulgent ar- 
tery, conveyed through all the little branches that ſpread 
through the exterior membranes of the veſiculæ whereof the 
kidneys are compoſed, being by this means exceedingly di- 
vided, and, as it were, attenuated, enters the veſiculæ them- 
ſelves, and gives them their red colour ; that it is there fil- 
trated, and the ſerous or urinous part fecreted z that this 
filtration is promoted by the alternate contraction and dila- 
tation of the fleſhy fibres that incloſe the little veſicles ; and 
that after filtration, the parts that remain blood are re- 
ſumed by the capillary branches of the veins ; the reſt en- 
tering the excretory dufts of the veſiculæ, which are the 
firſt receptacle of the urine, Hift, Acad. des Sciences, Anno 
1705. a 0 0 | 
M. Morin, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, marks 
out a new fout, or courſe for the urine. The ordinary 
one, which is the paſſage of any liquor we drink through 
the ſtomach into the inteſtines, thence into the lacteals, 


clavian vein, thence into the cava, thence into the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, thence into the lungs, and thence into the 
left ventricle of the heart ; thence into the aorta, thence into 


ureters, and at laſt into the bladder, ſeems too long and cir- 
cuitous; conſidering how readily mineral waters paſs, and what 
a ſpeedy effect aſparagus is found to have on our urine. Be- 
ſides, that on this principle, the liquors we drink mixing 
with ſo many other liquors in their way, ſhould be greatly 
altered thereby; whereas we frequently find a tincture of caſſia, 
rendered by urine almoſt as black as when firſt taken: and the 

like is obſerved of divers other liquors. _ | | 
M. Morin therefore, maintains, that a good part of the li- 
quor we drink, oozes through the membranes of the ſtomach, 
and falls into the pelvis; where it enters the bladder-through 
the pores thereof, without getting into the inteſtines, which 
| are 


thence into the receptacle of the chyle, thence into the ſub- 


the emulgent 19 thence into the kidneys, thence into the 
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are lined with too thick and viſcid a humour to allow it in- 
zreſs, 

This ſyſtem is confirmed hence, that both the ſtomach and 
bladder, even of a dead animal, are found eaſily permeable 
to water, 

Accordingly, Dr. Morgan aſſures us, that if the contents of 
the abdomen be taken out of an animal body, after it is juſt 
opened, and the ſtomach be filled with warm water, while 
the parts are yet reaking, the liquor will paſs into the bladder ; 


which will viſibly receive it, and be filled in proportion as | 


the ſtomach empties, 
The fame author adds, that if a ligature be made upon the 
ureters, while the animal is yet living, and the blood con- 
tinues to circulate z though this muſt cut off all communica- 
tion from the kidneys to the bladder ; yet any liquor, with 
which the ſtomach is filled, will paſs into the bladder. 
From the whole, though ſome of our beſt anatomiſts hold 
that a circulation of the whole maſs of blood is effected in 
five minutes, and others in two, which might account for 
the quick paſſage of the vine, it is hard to conceive, but 
that part of it muſt go immediately from the ſtomach into 
the bladder, 
The general deſign of nature in this new urinary drain, is 
ſuppoſed to be to prevent any ſudden plethora, or immode- 
rate diſtenſion of the veſſels upon drinking. See DRIN k, &c. 
As a neceſlary conſequence of this ſyſtem, the author eſta- 
bliſhes two kinds of urine; the one filtrated immediately out 
of the ſtomach into the bladder, the other paſſing the long 
courſe of circulation. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an inſtance given 
us, by Mr. Young, of a boy fix years old, that pifled off al- 
moſt all his urine by his navel. 
In the fame Tranſaims, Dr. Richardſon gives an account 
of a boy at North Bierly in Yorkſhire, who lived to ſeven- 


teen years of age without ever making water ; yet was in | 


perfect health. — He had conſtantly a diarrhoea on him, but 
without much uneaſineſs. The obſtruction, that author ob- 
ſerves, muſt have been in his kidneys; for he had never any 
inclination to make water. | | 

Urines are of various kinds and properties, — After drinking 


plentifully of any aqueous fluid, the urine is crude, inſipid, 


void of ſmell, and eafily retained. — That yielded by chyle 
well concocted, is ſharper, more faline, leſs copious, ſome- 
what feted, and more ftimulating.— That from chyle al- 
ready converted into ſerum, is redder, ſharper, falter, and 
more fetid and ſtimulating. And that ſecerned after long ab- 
ſtinence, from humours well concocted, and worn oft the 


ſolid parts, is the leaſt copious, ſharpeſt, ſalteſt, reddeſt, moſt | 


fetid, almoſt putrified, and of all others the hardeſt to retain. 
The urine, therefore, contains the watery part of the blood, 
its ſharpeſt, ſubtileſt, and moſt volatile ſalt, and that neareſt 
to the alkaline kind; its ſharpeſt, ſmalleſt, and moſt volatile 
oil, and that neareſt to putrefaction; and its ſmalleſt moſt 
volatile earth. See BLoop. | | 


The fal armoniac of the antients was prepared from camels 


' urine. See ARMONIAC,— And the phoſphorus, in uſe a- 

mong us, from human urine. See PHOSPHORUs.— Salt- 
petre is likewiſe prepared from the urine, and other excre- 
ments of animals. See SALT-PETRE. | 
The Indians ſcarce uſe any other medicine but cows urine. — 
The Spaniards make great uſe of urine to clean their teeth 
withal : ſo did the Celtiberians of old. 
Urine is alſo uſed in dying, to ferment and warm the woad. 
— Old vrine tinges filver with a fine gold colour. See Dy 1nG. 
The diſorders in the urine are various. See STRANGURY, 
RETENTION, DIABETEs, STONE, NUBECULA, Sc. 

URINE, in medicine.— The urine affords one of the princi- 
pal criterions, or ſigns, whereby phyſicians judge of the ſtate 
of the patient, and the courſe of the diſeaſe. Sce Strom, 
SyMPTOM, Dis EASE, &c. | 
In caſting, or examining urine, the things to be conſidered 


are its quantity, colour, ſmell, taſte, fluidity, and the matters 


ſwimming therein. | 

An abundance of urine, indicates a looſeneſs of the renal 

pipes, a diminution of perſpiration, ſweat, ſaliva, an imperfect 
mixture of the blood, whereby the watry parts ſeparate eaſi- 

ly from the reſt ; a nervous indiſpoſition, a copious drinking 

of ſome aqueous liquid, or ſome diuretic taken. Such urime 
preſages a thickneſs of what is left behind, and its acrimony ; 
thirſt, anxiety, obſtructions, and their effects, a dry, thirſty, 
hot conſumption. 

A contrary ſtate of the urine, indicates the contraries; and 
preſages future repletions, heavineſs, drouſineſs, convulſive 
tremors, c. 

A thin, limpid, inſipid, colourleſs, taſteleſs urine, denotes a 
great conſtriction of the renal veſſels, and, at the ſame time, 
2 briſk agitation of the humours; a ftrong coheſion of the 
oil, falt, and earth in the blood itſelf, and an imperfect mix- 
ture of the aqueous parts therewith z ſome grievous indiſpo- 
ſition of the mind, a hyſteric or hypochondriac fit; a debility 
ot the viſcera ; crudity, pituita, obſtructions of the veſlels ; 


URN 


and, in acute diſeaſes, a want of a coQion and erifis,— 6; 
urine portends much the fame as a too copious urine - 3 
acute inflammatory diſeaſes, a bad condition of the vil * 
deliria, phrenſies, convulſions, death. | Tile 
Ruddy urine, without any ſediment, in acute diſcaſes indi. 
cates a violent motion and attrition among the parts that co i 
ſtitute the humours, and between the veſſels and the "* 
mours ; a cloſe intimate mixture of the oil, fit, earth. ., 
water in the humours : and hence a great crudity of the dif 
eaſe, and its long duration, and great danger,— Such ,,;, 
preſages gangrenous obſtructions of the fineſt veſſels, che . 
thoſe of the brain and cerehel, and thence death: a diffi), 
coction; a ſlow, doubtful crifis : and all theſe the worſe. . 
the urine is redder, and freer of ſediment. — If there be. 
heavy, copious ſediment, it ſhews a ſtrong antecedent alm. 
tion, looſe veſſels, ſharp, ſaline, colliquated blood, unke f. 
nutrition, intermitting fevers, and ſcurvy, » 
The preſages are, the durableneſs of the diſeaſe, weariny ,r 
the veſſels, weakneſs, colliquative ſweats, faliva, atrophy oak 
dropſy. — If the ſediment in ſuch urine be branny, ſcaj; l. 
my, Ec. it preſages the like, only worſe. ER 
A yellow urine, with a ſediment as before, denotes a jaundice 
and the ſymptoms thereof in the cutis, ſtools, hypochondri. 
ums, Ec. 
A green urine, with a thick ſediment, denotes an atrabilary 
temperature, and that the matter thereof is reſolved, and ng, 
excreted : conſequently anxieties about the præcordia, perty;. 
bations of ſtool, iliac and colic pains. 
Black urine, denotes the fame with green, only in a greater 
and worſe degree. 
Blood, pus, caruncles, filaments, hairs, anguillæ, grumæ, and, 
parts of ſtone, and a mucus at the bottom of the urine, de- 
note ſome diſorder in the kidneys, ureters, bladder, teſticles, 
ſeminal veſicles, proſtatz, and urethra. | 
Fatty urine, generally breeds ſmall ſands, adhering to ſome 
viſcid matter, and thus produces a ſort of oily membrane, or 
pellicle, which denotes an abundance of earth, and a heat 
falt in the blood, and preſages the ſcurvy, ſtone, &c, 
A fetid urine, denotes the ſalts and oils to be attenuated, 
diſſolved, and almoſt putrified ; whence very great danger, 
both in chronic and acute diſeaſes. | 
Urine which, when ſhook, retains its froth long, denotes 2 
tenacity of the mixture, and thence a difficulty of criſs ; 
and pulmonic diſeaſes, or catarrhs in a head. 
But the urine is chiefly conſulted in acute fevers, where it is 
a very ſure ſign : For, 19, Urine with a white, light, equable, 
turbinated, inodorous ſediment, through the whole courſe of 
the diſeaſe to the criſis, is a very good preſage.— 20. Co- 
pious, white, ſtrangurious urine, with much white ſediment, 
emitted at the time of the criſis, cures and takes away ab- 
ſcefles. 30. A thin, ruddy urine, that does not ſubſide a 
white, thin, watery urine ; a thin, equable, yellow ure ; 
a turbid urine, that does not ſubſide, denotes, in very acute 
diſeaſes, a great crudity, a difficult criſis, and a durable dan- 
gerous diſeaſe, ; 
URINE, in agriculture, is of excellent uſe as a manure. See 
MaANURING., | ; 
The knowing in agriculture and gardening, prefer urine ior 
land, trees, c. before dung; as penetrating better to the 
roots; and removing divers infirmities of plants. 
The decay of the antient Kentiſh pippins, is a thing much 
complained of; and Mr. Mortimer obſerves, they will be 
quite loſt, unleſs ſome perſons ſet themſelves to the antient 
way of culture; which, as all antient graziers and gardeners 
know, was by waſhing the moſſy, worm-eaten, cankered, 
and unſound trees, two or three time in the month of 
March, with the urine of oxen, &c, gathered in earthen vel- 
ſels, placed under the planks of the ſtalls wherein they were 
fatted. | F 
In Holland, and in divers other parts, they preſerve the urine 
of their beaſts, &c. with as much care as their dung— 
Mr. Hartlib, Sir Hugh Plat, Mr. Mortimer, &c. make 2 
common complaint, that fo t an improver of land, and 
: great an imp 5 
ſo remarkable a ſtrengthener of manure, ſhould be ſo muc 
diſregarded among us. | 6 oft 
URINOUS Salts, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe © 
alkali ſalts, or alkalies. See ALK ALI. 2. 
There are two kinds of wrinous ſalts, the one pu le 
other volatile. — The fixt prevail in plants, and the V0 : 
in animals. See SALT, FixT, and VOLATILE: 4 
They are called urinous, in reſpect of their taſte, and 
which bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe of urine. bie- 
URN, URN A, a kind of vaſe, of a roundiſh form, but bis 
geſt in the middle, like the common pitchers 3 no in 
uſed, but in the way of ornament over chimney-ports, | 
buffets, c. or, by way of acroters, a-top of buildings, 
neral monuments, &c. See VASE, and AC . ER 
The great uſe of urns, among the antients, Was 5e rea- 


the aſhes of the dead, after they were burnt: for We. 
nerartd » 


ſon they were called cineraria, and urnæ ci A 
were placed ſometimes under the tomb-ſtone, r " epitap 
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, od 3 Its in their VLongitude Latitude] 2 
itaph was cut; and ſometimes preſerved in * Names and Situations of the Stars. 8 North. j2 
h —_— houſes. See SEPULCHRE, Tous, and FUNERAL. | 85 o „ „ 
: Urns were alſo uſed at their ſacrifices, to put liquid things in. 50 | 
1 See SACRIFICE.— They were alſo of uſe in the ſortes præ- 8 30 22037 20 1506 
neſtine, or caſting of lots. See SORTES. he 9 58 59126 58 23}; 6 
: At Rome, too, the cuſtom was to abſolye or condemn t 9 30 2432 47 55] © 
5 ſed by the ſuffrages, or calculi, which the judges caſt 118 45 $3 54] 5 1 
2 he udicatory urn. See ABSOLUTION, Tc. Inform.follow. Auriga, betw. the head 11 19 20037 25 5 6 nl 
; Vireil er Minos the judge of hell, ſhaking the urn, 55 [of Urſa maj. and Gemini „ l BA j 
: to decide the lots of mankind — Quæſitor Minos urnam . ö 16 41 2004 5 k 
7 14 
movet. k ; ; 11 24 140 43 za 6 1 
Tbe urn is ſtill the attribute of rivers, I ate 44" rm 14 45 52134 56 45 6 1 
leaning on urns, repreſenting their ſources by t waters flo 16-48 59 45 8 16 | 
ing therefrom, — We find them 9 r the Non * 85 ; f . 1 
: dals, and relieyo's. See RIVER, an 0 10 42 420 9 395 0- 1 
. ” © td ahem. | #7 ” 38 49 P. | 
V, URNA, was alſo a Roman meaſure, for liquid things; 1˙ 293.55 39) | 
wp about three gallons and a half of Engliſh wine- . : 57 * 36 58 2 3 
meaſure. See MEASURE. * a : i 
The urn was half the amphora, and four times the congius. 65 0 n . | 
AMPHORA. : IO 1 1 20_16]0 7 
UEDCRITERIUM®, or UROCRISIA, a caſting of | 18 13 48 36 58 19]; 6 
' water 3 or giving judgment on diſeaſes by the fight of the 17 33 1139 55 1315 7 1 
urine. See URINE. Inform between bog mer = = 23 6 54123 2 584 5 1 
ded of urine, and xprrnpoy, Crite- 70 toot of the bear 2 1 
The are foe 8 allo, uromancy, uroſcopy, &c. In the tip of the noſe 18 39 28,40 4777 3 1 
„ Preced. of two againſt the eyes 17 19 32144 33 114 1 
URS A, in aſtronomy, the Bear, a name common to two 18 0 47/44 35 29| 6 ö 
conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere, near the pole; Subſeq. of the ſame 18 29 23073 59 380 4 5 
diſtinguiſhed by major, and minor. See E 27 25 19117 6 520 6 1 
IRSA major, or the great bear, according to Ptolemy's cata- : 75 | 
* Contiſts of 35 ſtars; according to Tycho's, of 56; | Againſt the jaw 8 ” * 42 17 49 5 | 
but, in the Britannic catalogue, we have 215.— The longi- 28 37 48 8 ＋ 405 6 | | 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, whereof, are as follow. Preced. of two in the forehead 19 39 1 47 54 430 4 | 
. 2 1 j 
Z Longitude | Latitude. = North. in _= * anterior foot 28 3 29 34 29 3 {| 
Names and Situations of the Stars. 8 „ N kart 8 Nor. of inform. under the anterior foot N o 58 20 23 41 53/4 5 on 
| 4 | 820 53 39147 28 3|6 1 
Inform. between Perſeus and the 7 H 10 41 11 31 34 4 6 South. of the preced. ſoot 29 37 3128 57 110 3 11 
[head of the great bear J 11 57 2930 56 5415 6 Poſterior in the forehead 20 58 41147 48 5 5 4 
| it 52 151 30 33 500 5 Preced. in the triangle of the neck 23 15 30044 33 34 '$ 
; 13 54 3234 1 38] 6 8 1 
A ſtar of Ur/a minor in Tycho 16 38 38/43 23 17/45 Second of the informes X 3 12 10 20 51 27] 5 p 
5 That under the preced. knee 28 47 53 33 25 54 5 [ 
14 49 4532 23 17] 6 South. in the triangle of the neck 2+ 57 77142 47 58| 5 1 
| | 14 58 14/30 50 59] 5 | | 27 39 29138 35 45]5 6 | 
Of U-/a minor 16 59 57037 23 19]4 5 * 2 57 59,25 49 2005 6 . 
Of Ur ſa minor 17 12 535 53 15]5 © "TIS 90 _ 44 
16 20 4/28 33 300 5 That over the preced. knee S28 58 12:36 4345 = 
10 Nor. of the brighter among 5 inform. U 6 13 #20 4 22} 4 | | 
, - 17. 10 630-35 4 5:1 © South. of the lame — -- 7 3t 111” 55 5813 4 1 
Inform. between the pole and Auriga 19 12 334 52 27] 6 0.34 53 35 36 21 7 1 
Preced. the great bear 19 47 39/34 15 39] 6 $20 4 2,53 16 297 . n 
21 13 55/33 52 05 6 5 1 
22 28 51140 44 23] 6 | 3 extrem. of the car 22 © 38051 13 25 [| 
15 Poſter. in the triangle of the neck 26 29 $145 7 1004 3 bd 
22 47 57138 30 2516 7 RE A o 26 16.38 6 25 | 
23 20 038 r 8] 6 |. | f | 4 51 16/28 53 26] 6 1 
22 54 41133 8 33] 6 In the ſecond anterior knee 3 0 30 34 56 303 4 =_ 
23 27 45132 39 565 6 1 | 1 
#3 33 43133 27 490 7] A Jeſs over this 5 3 6 16 35 20 160 5 4 
20 | | G20 54 453 39 (60 5 | 
24 29 32] 35 29 38] 6 Laſt of 5 inform. under the anter. feet I 9g 27 57 20 42 32 5 1 
2 24 56 5136 24 34 5 8 : | | 10 1 37 20 17 29] 6 14 
= 125 39 24131 51 6 | 8 48 39 24 40 ©} 6 1 
BM It 27 31 56142 15 1805 6 105 33 1 
* 6 27 17 9135 28 5/5 6. | &28 8 57.46 25 75 j 
2 | | 
| 44 58,24 24 46 7 1 
982 27 26 38] 35 42 35067 823 38 28 40 9 35] 5 | 
37th of Caſſiopeia in Tycho 28 10 15] 45 52 52/4 5 & 2 21 49/40 39 18] 6 5 
| - 2 36 ” ” 4 North. of two in the breaſt 1 56 55142 39 11]4 3 
| TY | 110 | 
II Perhaps, cl Sema anal! ts 28 40 56135 34 5 * South. of the ſame 5 © 2038 14 101 4 
84 Ed 7-53. 113437 76 
* 29 3 42/38 20 5g 6 417 6 
„ 29 11 e135 57 43/5 6 12 18 14126 43 16]; 6 
„ 29 44 35035 3 3 7 16 42 35118 32 33/5 6 
2 29 $1 cl35 13 16 7 15 
Y "9 39 35135 2 30 © | Preced. of inform. und. the poſter. feet 16 40 51/22 4 14 5 
B 35 | 1 28 23/49 27 46 5 
A | S 030 343 50 33] 7 North. in the preced. poſterior foot 15 13 2229 52 274 3 
Y 1 27 12138 13 1005 6 1 53 10/5 11 42] 5 
. 33 52038 12 10 6 South. and poſter. in the ſame foot 16 54 2128 57 464 3 
b- r 51 12133 34 5] 6 120 
1 | 40 2 57 37130 15 2015 6 | | | 2 34 45150 35 12] 6 
E- | zd of the informes under the poſt. feet 21 6 21122 13 20ſ5 4 
. $5th of * 2 31 17] 23 21045 3d and north. of the ſame 5 20 13 16j25 3 44/45 
5 | 36th 2 39 13145 43 3345 15 PSY 
N d 8 6 $142 30 35] 5 
E 23 E 10 13 49/43 45 37] 6 
A 34th 4 2 18136 21 1715 6 125 | | 
BY as 4 50 22135 24 2245 19 33 52'28 51 47 5 
EA 6 111 - ih 4 5 5751 23 45]; 6 
E: 6 35 = 9 4 4 2 Prec. in the baſe of an oxygonous L\ of 24 31 37 21 36 5514 3 
E 6 Y. 29-34 445 (inform. under the bear's feet 11 31 51 44 28 41] 6 
; 7 34 35130 58 5 130 | 
5 | 4 hh Il 4 
: Vor. II. No. CLXIII. 13 Li. N. 
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WLongitude] Latitude 
Names and Situations of the Stars. 8 North. 
„ ‚ M 
Subſeq. in the baſe of the oxygon 26 35 38]21 3 23 
11 5 14146 48 33 
13 11 35144 29 4 
1 
10 15 1441 57 58 
In the apex of the oxygonous triang, 26 31 4924 56 4 
In the preced. poſterior leg 22 10 $5133 3 5 
26 59 12024 54 27 
27 23 30124 29 35 
140 | 
n 24 46 14131 3 "- 
South. in O of preced. or in the fide 15 4 1245 6 16 
25 39 15130 451 
North of preced. in the back 10 49 58149 40 5 
| | 26 53 2329 31 30 
145 
In the preced. poſter. knee 24 29 32135 31 46 
South. in the ſubſeq. poſter. knee mM 3 © 3724 40 5 
North. in the ſame knee 2 20 15]26 9 3 
& 29 52 42130 46 34 
27 38 3035 46 45 
150 
m 1 16 32132 41 24 
q 29 21 41]36 12 c 
15 44 $7131 14 49 
N o 36 32037 17 9 
&.28 33 40040 4 3 
155 
20 1 48149 27 1 
mp 6 30 15/29 15 46 
| $1.19 43 46150 11 51 
1. 7 54 52127 616 
South. in the thigh A 29 2115/41 32 23 
160 
x 23 14 2143 6 52 
Bright tar in the thi h; the ſouth. of 26 35147 7 26 
| [the following in ſquare 23 43 5449 34 37 
m 1 51 4041 10 22 
5 44 25138 58 35 
165 
K 25 35 54]51 6 44 
Wo 5 37148 46 41 
In the Pot of the tail; nor. of ſquare 26 40 40051 39 36 
[of the following m 10 52 24138 34 36 
In the ſouth. hip 4 51 53145 37 34 
170 
7 N26 34 2852 41 36 
me io 28 zoo 35 50 
North. in the hip 3 29 1448 '6 48 
A 28 27 25152 13 50 
np 13 13 35137 40 © 
175 
Az9 59 4851 38 32 
27 30 45153 53 12 
W 4 40 31148 40 22 
That prec. the inform. under the tail 13 26 26040 33 13 
14 45 13149 37 42 
| 180 
 Az3 53 31]57 57 46 
i 12. 4139 5 39 
Kis 30 28161 3 41 
N19 27 18138 51 12 
Firſt of the N 4 31 25 5 20 16 
1 
Bright ſtar Ars the tail, informis 20 14 2240 7 53 
At 43 160 52-51 
2 e 18 10133 57 20 
That following the firſt of the tail 5 16 355 14 19 
| 24 151138 54 37 
190 
: 23 7 B[41 39 50 
Inform. prec. Bootes between the tail 23 4 441 51 1B 
[of the bear, and Coma Berenices 23 13 27141 40 11 
21 42 23143 40 31 
22 54 28143 27 29 
195 | 
| 22 48 7144 14 22 
iſt of the 2 preced. the laſt of the 23 28 15]44 12 28 
| [tail 15 54 B51 47 4 
| | 24 23 21044 6 33 
Middle of three bright ones in the tail 11 18 5956 23 14 
200 | 
That refting, as it were, on the former 11 29 36156 33 28 
5 22 5160 22 20 
That preced. the laſt of the tail 20 © 55/52 52 3 
12 48 057 41 5 
Preced. in Q over the laſt of the tail 16 53 2856 26 27 
205 8 
North. in the ſame triangle 14 55 49157 51 10 
2 1 38 22145 17 23 
1 47 34145 23 40 
6 58 939 6 27 
N16 25 24158 14 26 
210 
Laſt of the tail 22 34 24]54 24 © 
G 5 20 1604 31 4 
Informes towards Bootes's belt 5 25 42142 25 12 
| 5 43 42/42 18 3 
Laſt of the triangle over the tail is 51 2058 25 13 
„ | 1 
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| UnsA minor, the little Bear, called alſo Charly; dals; 3 


by the Greeks, cyno/ura ; by its neighbourhood to th 
pole, gives the denomination apxi-, bear, theret 


e north 


Ports, Ax cric, c. . 
Ptolemy and Tycho make it to conſiſt of eight ſtars; þ 
Mr. Flamſteed of fourteen : The longitudes, latitudes, 1 7 


nitudes, &c, whereof, as laid down in the Britannic cata] 8 
follow. | th 


G Longitude Latitude 


North, 
T 19 7 


A ſmall one contiguous to the polar 1123 26 40166 os 0 
That over the polar 17 06 32165 16 && 
The laſt of the tail; the pole ſtar 24 14 4166 og 11 
Preced. of two before the ſhoulder 28 26 51 70 18 1: 
Subſeq. and more ſouth. 04 00 971 2; 04 


08 54 4072 58 10 
17 11 5675 13 15 
25 45 45174 41 52/3 
23 02 Ic|75 og 4514 
26 27 42/77 24 rol: 5 


Names and Situations of the Stars. 


WP - 
ww 5 Ow nudge 


Bright n ſhoulder, preced. of Q 
In the breaſt, the moſt ſouth. of the (Z 
Preced. of two in the loins | 
Subſeq. of the ſame, north of the [7 
Preced. of two in the fide 


10 
Brighter in tho ſide, ſubſeq.of the Q 
In the root of the tail 1 45 ©5173 53 36 
Laſt but one of the tail 126 50 39] 69 


Another follow. this, nearer the pole 26 45 oc 63 + 4 
14 | 


25 56 25/77 49 28 


n 2 _ df nuns, who obſerye 

S. Auguſtin ; and are chiefly noted for taking on + 

— and inſtruction of young maids, 85 a 
and RELIGIOUS. , 
They take their name from their inſtitutreſs S. Urſula, and 
are cloathed in white, or black. — The Urſulines have Goread 
exceedingly in France, &c. within theſe few years,— Fey 
maids but are put out to op to them. 

USAGE, in law RESCRIPTION, and Cys 

USAGE,inlan lage. $8] LANGUAGE. : Go 

USANCE, Uso, in commerce, is a determinate time fo 
the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either frm the 
day of the bills being accepted, or from the day of their date: 
and thus called, becauſe regulated by the uſage and cuſtom of 
the places whereon they are drawn. See BIL I, and Fx. 
CHANGE. 
Bills of exchange, are drawn at one or more »ſance; either 
from ſight, or from date.— The Italians ſay 2½ dpi, for 
double uſance, or two uſances. | 
This term is longer or ſhorter, according to the different 
countries,— In France zſance is fixed at thi days.— At 
London, ꝝſance is a calendar month; and double uſance, two 
months,— In Spain, zſance is two months, or ſixty days,— 
At Venice, Genoa, and Leghorn, three months, 
At Hamburgh, zſance of bills drawn from England, France, 
and Venice, is two months after date. From Antwerp, and 
Nuremberg, fifteen days after ſight. 
At Venice, »ſance of bills drawn at Ferrara, Bologna, Flo- 
rence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is five days after fight — From 
Naples, Auſbourg, Genoa, and Vienna, fifteen days after 
ſight.— From Mantua, Modena, and Milan, twenty days 
after date. From Amſterdam, Antwerp, and Hamburyh, 
two months after date; and from London, three months * 
date. 
At Milan, zſance of bills drawn from Genoa, is eight days 
after ſight. — From Rome, ten days after fight. And from 
Venice, twenty days after date, | 
At Florence, zſance of bills drawn from Bologna, is three 
days after fight. — From Rome, ten days after fight. — 
From Venice and Naples, twenty days after date. 
At Rome, »/ance of bills of exchange drawn in Italy, was, 
originally, ten days after fight ; but, by an abuſe, this term 
has been extended to fifteen. _ | 
At Leghorn, ꝝſance of bills drawn from Genoa, is eight days 
after ſight: from Rome, ten days; from Naples, three 
weeks: from Venice, twenty days after date : from London, 
three weeks ; and from Amſterdam, forty days. 
At Amſterdam, ꝝſance of bills drawn from England and 
France, is a month after date : from Venice, and Madrid, 
Cadix, and Sevil, two months. | 
At Genoa, ſance of bills from Milan, Florence, Leghorn 
and Lucca, is eight days after fight : from Venice, Rome, 
and Bologna, fifteen days : from Naples, twenty two days 
from Sicily, a month after ſight, or two months after date: 
from Sardinia, a month after ſight : from Antwerp, Amfter- 
dam, and other places in the Low Countries, three mon 
after date, 


the rule of 


and tenements. See USUFRUIT. by 
Uſe imports a truſt and confidence repoſed in a man for a 
holding of lands; that he to whoſe uſe or benefit the trult 3 
intended, ſhall reap the benefits thereof. 8 
A deed conſiſts of two principal parts: the premiſes, w 
include all that comes before the habendum, or limitation © 


eh i itſelf ; 
the eſtate; mod the conſequent, which is the babendum rk 


USE, Usus, in law, denotes the benefit or profit of land 


_ . 1++ations: the one of the Mate, or pro-] The procels is ſomewhat various, and the ingredients hutric- 
egy NN Nall receive by the II other of rous, — We ſhall give one much commended formerly, as 4 
4 £ expreſſing to, or for what % and benefit he ſhall | ſpecimen, | 1 * 
have the ame. See DEED. | To two gallons of | brandy, or ſpirits, put a pound of N 
Uſes, fay ſome, were invented upon the ſtat. of Weſtminſter, | liquorice, half a pound of raiſins of the ſun, four cunces o 

* Hoon Nrrürum before which time, no ſuch »/es currants three of dates ſliced ; tops of thyme, bawm, favory, 
— 8 And becauſe, in courſe of time, many de-] and mint, and tops of flowers of roſemary, of each two 
ceits got footing, by ſettling the poſſeſſion in one man, and ounces z cinnamon and mace bruiſed, nutmegs, anis ſeeds ' 
the 3 in another ; it was enacted, anno 27 Hen. VIII. and coriander ſeeds, bruiſed likewiſe, of each four ounces z 
That the 2 and poſſeſſion of lands ſhould ſtand united, or | citron, or lemon and orange peel, ſcraped, of each an 
that the poſſeſſion ſhould be given to him who had the %. | ounce. 1 

Uss and Cuſtom, in antient law-books, denotes the ordinary} All theſe to be left to infuſe 48 hours in a warm place, often 
method of acting or proceeding in any caſe, which, by length ſhaking them together: then ſet them in a cool place, for a 
of time, has obtained the force of law. See CusT©M, PRE- week ; after which the clear liquor is to be decanted off, 


2 &c. and to it an equal quantity of neat white port-wine, and a 
Cola 4 Us * 5 '0l CR STI. gallon of canary, are to be added, — The whole to be ſwect- 
Contingent Usk. 5 See the article J Cox TIN GEN r. ned with a proper quantity of double refined ſugar. 


REP” . ' r bri - *, UsT1o, in pharmacy, the preparing of certain 

USER de Ai, in law, is the purſuing, or bringing an ac- US T ION“, UsT1o, y, the preparing o 

a , See AcTtion, PRo- | ſubſtances, by burning them. 
pas r 50 n ee * | : * 'The Bac s formed from the Latin arere, to burn. 
5 . i 0 . g 0 

5 the ſea, are certain maxims, rules, or The antients made uſe of the uſtion of horns, nails, feathers, 
M MN 3 che * or ground- work of the mari- and other parts of animals, for divers remedies : and the 
K — juriſprudence; by which the policy of navigation, and moderns ſtill uſe æs uſtum, which is burnt copper, or 
commerce of the ſea, are regulated. See NaviGATion,| Copper that has undergone the 2ſfion, with ſulphur. See 


| 

As UsTUM. | 
c. | 1 
5 Toer e 2 . conſiſt in three kinds of regulations. The uſtion of minerals, is a more imperfect kind of calcina- | 
* — The firſt, called laws, or judgments of Oleron, were made | tion. See Carcin ATION,— It is a degree beyond torre- | 
3” by order of queen Eleanor, dutcheſs of Guienne, at her re- faction. See TORREFACTION. 
OY turn from the holy war; and that chiefly from memoirs UsTum As. See the article s usr ux. 5 5 | 
1 which ſhe had gathered in the Levant, where commerce was USUCAPTION, UsvcayrTto, in the civil law, is an | 


at that time in a very flouriſhing condition. acquiſition of the property of a thing, by a poſſeſſion and en- 1 
She called them rolls of Oleron, by reaſon ſhe then reſided in | joyment thereof for a certain term of years preſcribed by law. ; 
an iſland of that name, in the bay of Aquitaine.— They | See PossEs$10N. 5 | 
were much augmented about the year 1266, by her ſon Ri- Some make a difference between preſcription and uſucaptior, | 
chard, king of England, on his return from the Holy Land. | maintaining, that the latter is only uſed with regard to move- | 
The ſecond regulations were made by the merchants of Wif- ables, and the former with regard to immoveables. But 


1 

5 buy, a city in the iſland of Gothland, in the Baltic, anti-] there is no eſſential difference between them; and according- | 

xe ently much famed for commerce, moſt of the nations of Eu- ly, preſcription and uſucaption, are generally held ſynonyma's. - 1 
5 rope having their quarters, magazines, and ſhops therein. See PRESCRIPTION. 3 Fg | 

EY Theſe were compiled in the Teutonic language, and are ſtill] USU ERUIT, Usvs-FxvcTvs, in the civil law, the uſe 1 


the rule in the northern countries. Their date does not ap- or enjoyment, of any lands or tenements : or the right of re- | 
pear ; but it is probable they were made ſince the year 1288, ceiving the fruits and profits of an inheritance, or other \ 
that the city of Wiſbuy was deftroyed the firſt time, after- thing, without a power of alienating, or changing the pro- _ | 
wards reſtored by Magnus, king of Sweden. rty thereof. See Usx, and Poss Ess ox. 1 
The third ſet of regulations were made at Lubec, about the hen the uſufruftuary dies, the »/ufruit returns to the pro- | | 
year 1597, by the deputies of the Hanſe towns. See HANs k. prietor,— The dower to the jointure of a widow, is only an 1 

USHER, Hulſſer, ſignifies an officer, or ſervant, who has | »/ufrudtuary due; that is, ſhe only enjoys the uſufruit thereof, | ö 
the care and direction of the door of a court, hall, chamber, | and cannot diſpoſe of the principal. See DoW ER. 1 
or the like. All mutual preſents between man and wife, only import the | | 
In the king's houſhold there are two gentlemen-uſhers of the | #/ufruit of the goods of the firſt that dies, to the profit of 

> privy-chamber, appointed to attend the door, give entrance, | the ſurvivor. — The incumbents of benefices are only ſu- 

_ c. to perſons that have admittance thither. — Four gentle- fruduary. See BE NEFICE,— An uſufrufuary has full 

% men-uſhers, waiters; and an aſſiſtant gentleman- uſber.— right over the coppice ; but cannot fell timber- trees. 

Eight gentlemen-uſbers, quarter-waiters in ordinary. USURER, a perſon charged with a habit or act of uſury. 

In the French court there are two »/hers of the anti- chamber,, See UsuR x. 

or hall where the king dines in public. — They wait ſword | The laws of our antient Saxon and Norman kings, 


are ve 
by ſide, all the year, and open the door to ſuch as are'to ſevere upon h ſurers, or letters-out of money upon . 
come in. There are above ſixteen w/hers of the cham- | Uſurarios quoque defendit rex Edvardus (confeſſor) ne rema- 
ber, two of the cabinet, and ane of the order of the Holy | neret aliguis in toto regno ſus; & fi quis inde conuictus eſſet, 
Ghoſt. quod fœnus exigerat, omni ſubſtantia propria careret & poſtea 


The uſbers of the inquiſition in Spain and Portugal, are per- ro exlege habeatur : gquoniam uſura 
ſons of the prime quality, who think themſelves highly ho- eg. Edv. Confeſſ. cap. 37. | 
noured, by only looking to the doors of the ſacred tribunal. | They were indeed allowed to diſpoſe of their goods before 
See INQUISITION, © conviction, and whilſt they were living; but after their 

USHER, is alſo uſed for an officer in the Exchequer z of which | death they were confiſcate, if it could be proved they lent 
fort, three or four attend the chief officers and barons, at the] money to we within a year before their death. Mart. 
court at Weſtminſter, and juries, ſheriffs, and other accompt- | Paris. | 
ants, at the pleaſure of court. See EXCHEQUER. If a clergyman were an uſurer, his goods were not to be 

USHER of the black-rod. See the article BLACK - Rod. confiſcated ; but to be diſtributed to pious uſes. — In thoſe 

In a chapter held at Whitehall, 13 Car. II. it was ordained | days uſury was thus defined: : | 
that this office ſhould be fixed to one of the genzlemen-uſhers | t uſura ſuos quiſquis tradit mihi nummos 


radix omnium malorum. © 


daily waiters at court ; the eldeſt of which always holds the Spe lucri, ſœnus duplex uſura vocatur. , 
e place; and is called gentleman-uſher, and black-rad. See USU RIO US Contract, is any bargain or contract, whereby 
GaRTE R. | a man is obliged to pay more intereſt for money than the ſta- 
In relation to the order of the garter, he is appointed to car- | tute allows. See INTEREST, ConTRaAcrT, and UsuRL. 
1 | ry the rod at the feaſt of 8. George, and other ſolemnities, | USURPA TION, in law, is an injurious uſing, or enjoy- 
„ Þ which he makes uſe of as an authority to attach delinquents, | ment of a thing for continuance of time, that belongs of 
A who have offended againſt the ſtatutes of the order, which he right to another. See UsUuCaeT1 ON, and Poss Es 510 . 
„ bk frequently doth by touching them therewith.—. He wears a| USURY, UsuRa, in the general, denotes a gain or profit 
, % | gold badge, embelliſhed with the enſigns of the order, — He | which a perſon makes of his money, by lending the ſame 4 
: has an houſe in Windſor-caſtle, and other privileges. or it is an increaſe of the principal, exacted for the 3 
>: USNEA, in natural hiſtory, muſcus arboreus ; a ſort of plant | thereof; or the price a borrower gives for the uſe of a ſum 
r= of the paraſite or moſs kind, growing like a great beard on | credited to him by the lender: called alſo intereſt, and, in 
b the oak, cedar, and divers other trees. See Moss, and Pa-] ſome antient ſtatutes, dry exchange. See In ERES T and 
N x 4 | 8 5 
„ SNEA Humana, is a ſmall greeniſh moſs, growing on human] The word ꝝſry is uſually taken in an evil z. 
; ſkulls, that have lain a hong time Suge the 118 an unlawful A which : perſon makes of yy Ae 1 
e It is very aſtringent, and held proper to ſtop hemorrhages. | which ſenſe it is, that «ſary is forbidden by the civil and ec- 
is, — It is alſo an ingredient in the weapon-falve of Paracelſus, | cleſiaſtical law, and even by the law of nature: in this ſenſe 
and Crollius, | 1 italfo is, that it is held ry to lend money on pawns, to 
ch USQUE BAUGH, a ſtrong, rich, compound liquor, chiefly | exact intereſt for money, without ſurrendering the principal 
p _ 7 way of dram ; its baſis being brandy, or rectified and to ſtipulate intereſt for money which is not employed i 4 : 
f; ſpirits of wine, | | 


it: 


trade, nor brings any profit to the perſon who receives 
| but 


UTE 


but as the Latin word ꝝſura, at leaſt the plural thereof, 
2 2 may be underſtood of a lawful intereſt, we do not 
ee why uſury may not be uſed in Engliſh, in the fame 
harmleſs ſenſe. 

By the antient Roman law, people were allowed to lend out 
their money at one per cent. per month; which was 12 per 
cent. per annum.— If they received more, they incurred the 
note of infamy, and the overplus was charged on the prin- 
cipal. 

This rate of uſury was allowed of, as low as the time of 
Juſtinian, who moderated it a little by the 26th law in the 
code, de uſuris. And not long after, the canon law forbid all 
ſort of uſury whatever. — In compliance with this prohibi- 
tion, the cuſtomary laws do not allow any intereſt to be ex- 
acted, for money lent on a ſimple promiſe or obligation; but 
only by contract, and upon alienating the principal, which 


the debtor is to reimburſe at pleaſure: which is a kind of | 


buying an annuity, or annual revenue. 
So that in propriety, unlawful uſury conſiſts, in extorting an 
exceſſive rate for one's money, beyond what is preſcribed by 
law. See RATE, 
Du Moulin, indeed, makes ꝝſury, taken in the ill ſenſe, to be 
a profit exacted for a loan made to a perſon in want; in- 
timating, that it is unlawful to extort gain, from the aſſiſt- 
ance given to the unhappy, or to convert an office of huma- 
nity into a mercenary one.— The reaſon is, that money is 
a barren and fruitleſs thing, in the hands of a perſon whom 
neceſſity obliges to borrow ;z and that being lent him to be 
ſpent, he can make no advantage of it : whereas the prin- 
cipal pretext for requiring lawful intereſt is, that the perſon 
who lends, may ſhare in the profits thereof, with the perſon 
to whom it is lent, 
Notwithſtanding, moſt of the antient canoniſts inſiſt on a 
rigorous obſervation of that precept in Deuteronomy, Nor 
feneraberis fratri tus, Thou ſhalt not lend money to thy 
brother on aſury : and plead, that nothing is to be required 
further than the principal. 
However, in life, we call nothing «/ſury, but what exceeds 
the bounds preſcribed by the laws : fo that when a perſon 
does not alienate his principal, or takes intereſt beyond what 
is limited by ſtatute, theſe alone are 2ſury. 
By the ſtat. 12 Car. I. no man is allowed to take above ſix 
pounds, for the forbearance of one hundred pounds for one year, 
under certain penalties therein enjoined. — And by a later 
ſtat, 12 Annæ, no man may take above five pounds for the 
like occaſion ; and in proportion for any other ſum. 
UT, a Latin term, ſignifying, literally, as; much uſed in the 
ſtating of ratios and proportions. See'RAT10, and PRo- 
PORTION, 
Sir Nac Newton aſſigns its uſe thus: if indeterminate quan- 
tities of divers kinds be compared together, and one of them 
be ſaid to be ut, as, any other directly or inverſely ; the 
meaning is, that the firſt is increaſed or diminiſhed, in the 
ſame ratio as the latter.— And if one of them be ſaid to be, 
ut, as, two or more others directly, or inverſoly, the mean- 
ing is, that the firſt is increaſed or diminiſhed, in a ratio, 
compounded of the ratios in which the ethers are increaſed 
or diminiſhed, . 
Thus, if A be faid to be as B directly, and as C direQly, 
and as D inverſely, the meaning is, it is increaſed or dimi- 


| y BC 
niſhed, in the fame ratio with Bx CxD, that is, A and ) 


are to each other in a given ratio. 
Ur, in muſic, the firſt of the muſical notes. See Nor E. 

Ut, re, mi, fa ; the clef of G, re, ſol, ut; af C, ſol, ut, 
&c. See SCALE, &c. | 
This note, with the reſt, were taken out of the hymn of 
S. John Baptiſt. Ut queant laxis, &c. See Music. 


 UTrFAanGTHEFS®, an antient royalty, or privilege, granted | 


to the lord of a manor by the king, giving him a power 

to puniſh a thief dwelling, and committing theft out of his 

liberty ; if he be taken within the lord's fee. 

»Utfangthef dicitur extraneus latro weniens aliunde de terra 
aliena, & qui captus fuit in terra ipſius qui tales habet li- 
bertates, Bratton. 

UTENSIL, UTENs1LE, a little domeſtic moveable, belong- 

ing principally to the kitchen. — Such are pots, ' pans, 

plates, &c. 

UrENSsIILSõ, are more particularly uſed in war, for the moveables 

which the hoſt is obliged to furniſh the ſoldiers quartered with 

him; which are, a bed with bed- cloths, a pot and a ſpoon. 

— They are likewiſe to have a place at their hoſt's fire, and 

candle. — Utenſils are ſometimes furniſhed in money, and 

ſometimes in kind. 

UTERINE, Ur ERINVs, ſomething belonging to the ute- 

rus, or womb of women. See UTERUS, and MATR1x. 

Uterine brothers or ſiſters, as thoſe born of the ſame mo- 

ther, but different fathers. See BRor HER, &c. 

Furor UTERINUS, in medicine, denotes a kind of madneſs, at- 

tended with laſcivous ſpeeches and geſtures, and an invincible 

inclination to venery. See FUROR. 


The furor uterinus, is a complication of hyſterical ſymptoms | 


Phil. Nat. Prince. Math- 


VUL 


ariſing from a turgeſcency, or inflation of the utey;1, veſſe 
See HYST ERIC. Ay 
Men are ſubje& to the like diſeaſe, as well as women: 
that it migbt with more propriety be called, the furer i, 1 
reus, or venereal fury. — It had its name furor n 
from an opinion, that it proceeded from vapours, riſing ft us, 
the womb to the brain. TA 
It has been frequently found, that maids held to be poſleſſ.q 
were only ſeized with the uterine fury. See Poss e551 0, * 
The fore uterinus, is uſually ſuppoſed to conſiſt in ſome ; 
regular motion of the ſpirits, occaſioned by a hot, l 
temperament, the converſation of debauched perſons, or the 
reading of wanton books, hot foods, the abundance and act 
mony of the ſerous matter which moiſtens the pudendu K 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes, large doſes of cantharides, e. 
Before the paroxyſm, the patient often appears ſilent an 0 | 
rowful, with a fluſhing in the face, and a reſpiration * 
pulſe frequently intermitting, and ſuddenly varying. — D. 
ring tie paroxyſm they burſt ſometimes into laughter, 4, 
then into a fit of tears, &c. 92 
Bleeding, fætid ſuffiments, 
are proper during the fit. 
UTERINUM FJecur. See the article IE R. 
UTERUS, in anatomy, matrix, or womb ; that organ of 
generation in women, wherein the buſineſs of conception is 
performed, and wherein the embryo or fœtus is lodged, feq 
and grows, during the time of geſtation, or till its del. 
very. | 
Its en ſee under the article MATR 1x,— Its office 
Sc. under GENERATION, CONCEPTION, GISTATIOx. 
y Fo E Tus, &c. 90 
undus UTERI. | . 1 {Funpvus. 
Procidentia UTERI1. g EI article} PROCIDENTIA, 
Vagina, or Cervix UTERI. See VAGINA, and CRV. 
UTILE, a Latin term, ſignifying profitable or uſeſul; ſome. 
times uſed by Engliſh authors in the fame ſenſe. 
The utile and the dulce, profit and delight, are both to he 
aimed at in poetry; but it is diſputed which of them is to be 
aimed at in the firſt place, — Corneille ſays expreſly, Day; 
la tragedie Putile wentre que fous la forme du delectable. See 
PoE TRV. 
In the language of the philoſophers, there is nothing uil, 
but what is juſt and honeſt : nihil bonum niſi honeſtum : nili 
malum nifi turpe. Cic. de Fin. lib. 2. 
UT1LE Dominium. See the article DominiuUm. 
UTLAGARIZ Perdonatio. See PERDONATI10, 
UTLAGATTIO, in law-term, an outlawry. See Our- 
LAWRY. -+ 
UTLAGATO Capiends, quando utlagatur in un comitatu 
& poſtea fugit in alium, a writ for the apprehending a man 
who is outlawed in one country, and flies into another, See 
OUTLAWRY. | 
UTLAGATUM Capzas. See the article Cae1as, 
UTLAGH, UTHxLaGcnvus. See the article Ou T Law, 
UTLAND, Outland. See the article IN LAND. 
UTLARY,orUTLAawRY,UTLAGARIA.SeeOUTLAWRY. 
UTRUM. See the article Ass1sE, &c. 
UTTER Barri/fter. See the article BARRISTER, 
UVEA. See Tunica. | 
UVEA (in anatomy) aciniformis tunica, the third tunic, or 
brane of the eye, thus called, as reſembling the colour or figure 
of a grape. | 


m, 


and other hyſterical medicines, 


Sce EYE. | 


It it called— awvea, on account of its reſembling the figure 
and colour of a grape, call'd, by the Latins, 2a. For which 
reaſon alſo ſome have 2 it the name of — Aciniform 3 

from acinas, a grape-ſtone. 


The hind part of this coat, or that the next, the orbit of the 
eye on each fide, is called the choroides ; and is derived from 
the pia mater. | = 
The anterior, or fore part is, like the former, traſparent, but 
thinner; and is, by authors, reckoned as a different tunic, 
and called uwvea. | i 
Of the duplicature of this part, is formed that ſtriped, Vari- 
egated circle, called the iris. See IRIS. 
And in its middle is a perforation, through which appears à 
little black ſpeck, which is the ſight, or pupil of the eye; 
and about which the iris forms a ring. See PUPIL. 
From the inſide of this membrane, ſpring certain fibres, 
which ſpread themſelves round the cryſtalline humour 3 ſerv- 
ing to contract or dilate the ſight at pleaſure ; and called the 
ligamentum ciliare. See LIGAMENTUM, 
To the ?2/ticles belongs the vaginalis tunice. See EL v TROMDE $, 
VULCANO, among naturaliſts. See Vol c ANo. 


VULGAR Air. ? AIR. 
VULGAR thro, | tl 8388 
Vu LGAR Arithmetic. .. ARITH . 
VoIGAR Fractions. See the article Fr A CT10NS- 
VULGAR Purgation. PURGATION- 
VULGAR Stone. STONE. 


VULGATE, a very antient Latin tranſlation of the cock ; 
and the only one the church of Rome acknowledges au 
tic, See BI BLE. The : 


W | | 

„ Intient vulrate of the Old Teſtament, was tranſlated 
. for Sond, from the Greek of the Seventy. The 
author of the verſion is not known, nor ſo much as gueſſed 

PTUAGINT. 
qt — time known by the name of the Italic, or old 
verſion 3 as being of very great antiquity in the Latin church. 
It was the common, or vulgat verfion, before S. Jerom 
made a new one; whence its name vulgate. ; 
Nobillius, in 1588, and F. Morin, in 1628, gave new edi- 
tions of it; pretending to have reſtored, and re- collated it. 
from the antients who had cited it.— The vulgate was held 
by S. Auguſtine, to be preferable to all the other Latin verſions 
then extant; as rendering the words and ſenſe of the ſacred 
text, more cloſely and juſtly than any of the reſt, It has 
ſince been retouched from the corrections of S. Jerom ; and 
it is this mixture of the antient Italic verſion, and ſome cor- 
rections of 8. Jerom, that is now called the vulgare, and 
| which the council of Trent has declared. to be authentic, 
It is this vulgate alone is uſed in the Romiſh church, except- 
ing for ſome paſſages of the antient vulgate left in the miſſal, 
and the pſalms; which are ſtill ſung, according to the old 
alic verſion. See BIB LE. 

Voie E of the New Teſtament. — This the Romaniſts ge- 
nerally hold preferable to the common Greek text; in regard 
it is this alone, and not the Greek text, that the council of 
Trent has declared authentic : accordingly, that church has, 
as it were, adopted this edition. The prieſts read no other 
at the altar, the preachers quote no. other in the pulpit, nor 
the divines in the ſchools. 
Vet ſome of their beſt authors, F. Bouhours for inſtance, 
own, that among the differences that are found hetween the 
common Greek, and the vulgate, there are ſome wherein the 
Greek reading appears more clear and natural, than that 
of the Latin; ſo that the ſecond might be corrected from the 
firſt, if the holy ſee ſhould think fit. — But thoſe differences, 
for the generality, only conſiſt in a few ſyllables, or words; 
they rarely touch the ſenſe. Beſides, in ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable, the vulgate is authorized by ſeveral antient ma- 
nuſcripts. C 
Bouhours ſpent the laſt years of his life, in giving a French 
tranſlation of the New Teſtament, according to the vnlgate. 
In 1675, a new edition of the Greek Teſtament was pub- 
liſhed by the univerſity of Oxford ; and great care taken 
therein, to compare the common Greek text with all the 
moſt antient manuſcripts in England, France, Spain, and 
Italy; and to note the differences obſerved therein. 
In the preface of this work, the editors ſpeaking of the di- 
vers verſions of the Bible in the vulgar tongues, obſerve of 
the vulgate, that there is no verſion in any language to be 
compared with jit.— And this they juſtify, by comparing 
paſſages that occur in the moſt celebrated Greek manuſcripts, 
with the ſame paſſages in the wulgate, where there is any dif- 
ference between that, and the common printed Greek copy. 
In effect, it is probable, that at the time the antient Italic, 
or vulgate verſion of the New Teſtament was made, and at 
the time it was afterwards compared with the Greek manu- 
{cripts, by S. Jerom; as they were then nearer the times 


of the Apoſtles, they had juſter Greek copies, and thoſe bet- 


th 


| 


| 
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ter kept, than any of thoſe uſed when printing was firſt ſet 


on foot, two centurics ago. 


M. Simon calls the Greek vetſion of the Seventy, before it 


was reviſed and reformed by Origen, The antient vulgate 
Greek, — Origen's correction got the upper hand of the an- 
tient Greek. and joſtled it out of uſe ; ſo that we have now 
ſcarce any copies thereof, See SEPTUAGINT, 8 

VULNERARY *, in medicine, an epithet given to reme- 
dies, proper for the cure of wounds, and ulcers. See Woux p, 
and TRAUMATIC, 


*The word is formed from the Latin eu/rus, wound. 
There are divers vulnerary herbs ;, as ariſtolochia, or birth- 
wort; fanicle, or ſelf-heal ; plantain, mouſe-car, veronica, 
or fluellin, agrimony, vervein, or holy herb, &c. 

There are alſo wulnerary potions, compoſed of various ſim- 
ples.— Julnerary balms, unguents, plaiſters, &c. See BAL 
SAM, Ec. | 
VuLNERARY Mater. See the article WATER. 
VULTUS ge Luca, the ſame with veronica. See VERONICA, 
VULVA®, a name which ſome phyſicians give to the uterus, 
or womb, See MATRIX. 


* The word is Latin, walva, guaſi value, a door. 
VUuLvA is ſometimes alſo, though leſs properly, uſed for the 


cunnus, or pudendum muliebre. See GENI TAI, and Gx- 


NERATION, 
UVULA, in anatomy, a round, ſoft ſpongeous body, like 
the end of a child's finger ; ſuſpended from the palate, near 
the foramina of the noſtrils, perpendicularly over the glottis. 
See GLoTT1s, LarRyNx, Voics. Ce. 
Its uſe is to break the force of the cold air, and prevent its 
entring too precipitately into the lungs. See RESPIRATI- 
oN, LUNGs, Oc. 
It is formed of a duplicature of the membrane of the palate; and 
is called, by ſome authors, columella, and, by others, gurguglio. 
It is moved by two pair of muſcles, and ſuſpended by as 
many ligaments.— "The muſcles are, the external, called the 
ſphenotaphylinus, which draws the uvula upwards, and back- 
wards; and hinders the maſticated aliment from paſſing 
into the foramina of the noſtrils in deglutition. See SHE“ 
NOST APHYLINUS. 
And the internal, called the pterygoſtaplylinus; which draws 
the uvula upwards and forwards, See PTER YGOSTAPHY- 
LINUS. 
Both muſcles move the uvula upwards, to give room for 
ſwallowing ; and ſerve to raiſe it, when relaxed and fallen 
down.— In which cafe, it is uſual to promote its riſing, by 
applying a little beaten pepper on the end of a ſpoon to it. 
See DEGLUTI TION. 
Bartholin ſays, that ſuch as have no vula are ſubject to the 
phthiſic, and uſually die thereof ; by reafon the cold air, en- 
tering the lungs too haſtily, corrupts them. See PaTHIs:s, 
Uvur z Procidentia. . See the article PRoCIDENT1 A. 
UXORIUM, in antiquity, a fine, or forfeit paid by the 
Romans for not marrying. See MARRIAOGE, Politica 
Arithmetic, &c. | 
UZIFIR, Uzurax, or Uz1FuR, in chymiſtry, a name 
which ſome authors give to cinnabar, See CI N NAB AR. 
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A letter particular to the northern languages, 
and people; as the Engliſh, Dutch, Poliſh, 
and others of Teutonic and Sclavonic ori- 
ginal. See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 
The w is alſo ſometimes admitted into the 

French, Italian, &*c, in proper names, and other terms bor- 

rowed from the languages where it is uſed, 

In Engliſh, the w is uſually a conſonant ; and as ſuch, may 


d before all the vowels, except u; as in want, weapon, win- 


rer, world, &e. See CONSONANT, 

It is ſometimes alſo a vowel ; and as ſuch, follows any of 
the vowels a, e, o, and unites with them into a kind of double 
vowel, or dipthong; as in law, ewe, ſow, &c. 

The Engliſh w is ſounded as in Latin, u, in quantum, ſuadeo, 
linzua.— Its found is alſo commonly like the groſs, or full 
rapidly pronounced. In French, the found of the wv does 
not differ from that of the ſingle v. See U. 


W ADD, or Wai No, in gunnery, a ſtopple of paper, hay, 


ſtraw, old clouts, or the like, forced into a gun upon the pow- 


der, to keep it cloſe in the chamber; or put up cloſe to the ſhot, 


to keep it from rolling out. See CHARGE, and TAM ION. 


WAF E. See the article WAI. 
WAFT.— Tao waft a ſhip, is to convoy her fafe, as men of 


war do by merchants ſhips... See Convoy. 


7; make a WF, is to hang out ſome coat, ſea-gown, or the 


like, in the main ſhrouds of the ſhip, as a ſign for the men 
to come on board, c. 

Such to is alſo frequently intended to ſhew that a ſhip is in 
diſtreſs, by a leak, &c. and therefore wants help from the 
ſhore, or from other ſhips. 


WAFTERS, WarFToREs, conducters of veſſels at ſea. 


See Co vox. | 
King Edward IV. conſtituted a triumvirate of officers with 
naval power, whom the patent ſtiles cu/todes, conductores, 
and waftores ; whoſe buſineſs chiefly was to guard our fiſher- 
men on the coaſts of Norfolk, and Suffolk. | 


WAGGA, or VaGa. See the article WE1iGH. 
WAGAR, WaGixs, in law, vadari, fignifies the giving 


ſecurity for the performance of any thing. See GaGE, 
PrEDGE, VADARI, c. 5 

Thus, to zwage law, is to put in ſecurity that you will make 
law at the day aſſigned. See MAK E. 


WAGGON, a kind of vehicle, or carriage in common uſe. 


See CARRIAGE, Cc. | 7 
There are divers forms of waggons, accommodated to the 


divers uſes they are intended for.— The common waggon 


conſiſts of the ſhafts, or rads, which are the two pieces the 


hind horſe bears up; the welas; the ſſotes, which are the 


croſs pieces that hold the ſhafts together; the bo//er, being 
that part on which the fore wheels and axletree turn, in 
wheeling the waggon acroſs the road; the che, or body of 
the wwaggon, having the ſtaves or rails fixed thereon ; the 
bal-s, or hoops, which compoſe the top; the tilt, the place 
covered with cloth at the end of the waggon : beſides the 
e heels, axletree, &c. 


The larger the wheels of the 2aggon, and their circumfe- 


rence, the caſter the motion; and the leſs, the heavier, and 
more uneaſy and jogging they go.— But ſtill, the higher a 
waggim, &c. is ſet, the apter it is to overturn. — The only 
reaſon why the fore wheels of waggons, &c. are made leſs 
than the hind wheels, is for the conveniency of turning. See 
WHEEL. 

The more upright or ſquare the ſpokes of the wheels are 
from the box, or centre, the weaker they are when they 
come to bear on either ſide : on which account, as alſo to ſe- 
cure a wheel from breaking in a fall, they are made concave, 
or diſhing. g 


WAGGONER, in aſtronomy, a kind of conſtellation, 


called alſo Charles's wwain. See CHaRLEs's WAIN. 


WAGGONER is alſo uſed for a routier, or book of charts, 


deſcribing the ſeas, their coaſts, &c. See CHART, and 
ATLAS. 


WAIF, or Wars, a term primarily applied to ſtolen goods, 


which a thief, being purſued, or over-burthened, flies, and 
leaves behind him, or drops in the way. 

The king's officer, or the bailiff of the lord within whoſe 
Juriſdiction ſuch zwaifs or waif goods were left (having by 
grant, or preſcription, the franchiſe of waif) may ſeize the 
goods to his lord's uſe ; except the owner come with Freſh 
ſuit. after the felon, and ſue an appeal of robbery within a 
year and a day, or give in evidence againſt him, and he be 
attainted, — In which caſes, the owner ſhall have his goods 
again, 

Ilaifs, things loſt, and eſtrays, are faid to be pecus vagrans ; 
and are nullius in bonis ubi non apparet daminus. And there- 
fore belong to the lord of the franchiſe where they are found ; 
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who muſt cauſe them to be cried, and publiſhed in the mar. 
kets, and churches near about : elſe the year and day does 
not run to the prejudice of him that loſt them. 
Though wwarf be properly ſpoken of things ſtolen, yet it ma 
alſo be underſtood of goods not ſtolen.— As, if a man b. 
purſued with hue and cry, as a felon, and he flies, and leaves 
his own goods; theſe ſhall be forfeit as goods ftolen : and are 
properly called fugitive goods. See FUGITIVE. 
WAIN. See the article CHarLEs's Vain. 
WAINSCOT, in building, the timber-work ſerving to line 
the walls of a room; being uſually in pannels, and painted 
to ſerve in lieu of hangings. See WALL, &c. 
Even in halls, it is common to have wainſcot breaſt high; 
by reaſon of the natural humidity of walls. See Warr ' 
Some Joiners put charcoal behind the pannels of the uninſcn 
to prevent the ſweat of ſtone and brick-walls from un. 
gluing the joints of the pannels.— Others uſe wool for the 
ſame purpoſe. — But neither the one nor the other is ſuff- 
cient in ſome houſes: the only ſure way, is, by priming over 
the back-fides of the joints with white lead, Spaniſh brown 
and linſeed oil. 5 
According to Neve, wainſcotting with Norway oak, the 
workman finding ſtuff, is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillings 
yard fquare,— Plain ſquare wamſcotting, the workman find- 
ing deal, is valued at three ſhillings, or three ſhillings ſix. 
pence per yard. Large biſſection wamſcotting, with Dant- 
zick ſtuff, is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillings per yard; and 
ordinary biſſection work, at three ſhillings ſ1x-pence per yard, 
In taking dimenſions, they uſe a ſtring, which they preß in- 
to all the mouldings; it being a rule that they are to be paid 
for all where the plane goes. See MEASUR1NG, 
WAVE, in law, a woman that is put out of the protection 
of the law. See OUTLAw. | 
She is called wwarve, as being forſaken of the law: and no 
outlaw, as a man is; by reaſon women cannot be of the de- 
cenna, are not ſworn in leets to the king, nor to the law, 2; 
men are; who therefore are within the law: whereas wo- 
men are not; and fo cannot be outlawed, ſince they never 
were within it. See DECENNIER, FRIBURGH, &. 
In this ſenſe we meet with waviaria mulieris, as of the ſame 
import with «tlagatio viri, See OUTLAWRY, 


WAKE of a ſhip, is the ſmooth water a-ſtern, when ſhe is | 


under fail. | 
By this, a gueſs may be made of the ſpeed ſhe makes. See 
RECKONING. 
They alſo judge from this, whether the ſhip goes as ſhe looks; 
that is, whothir ſhe makes her way right a-head, as ſhe lies; 
as ſhe doth when her wake is _ a-ſtern : but if this wake 
be a point or two to leeward, they judge that ſhe falls to the 
leeward of her courſe. | 
When, in a ſhip's ſtaying ſhe is ſo quick, that ſhe does not 
fall ro leeward upon a tack, but that when tacked, her wake 
is to the leeward, they ſay, She Hays 10 the weather of her 
wake z which is a ſign ſhe feels her helm well, and is nimble 
of ſteerage. 
Alſo, when one ſhip, giving chaſe. to another, is got as far 
into the wind as ſhe, and fails directly after her, they lay, 
She is got into her wake. : 
WAKEFULNESS, or WaTCHinG, inſomnia. See 
WATCHING. : 
WAK ESX, V161Ls, or Country-WAK Es, are certain an- 
tient anniverſary feaſts, in ſeveral pariſhes; wherein the 
people were to be awake at the ſeveral vigils, or hours to 89 
to prayer, See VIGIL, | ro 
* The word is formed from the Saxon, Vecce, vigilia, ex- 
cubiæ, watch. 
They are uſually obſerved, in the country, on the Sunday 
next after the ſaints day to whom the pariſh-church 5 dedi- 
cated, | 
Cowel defines them by v1g1ils, in the dedications of churches, 
where men fat drinking in the choir all night. See DeD1- 
CATION. 
WALDENSES. See the article VAu DoIs. 
WALKERS, a ſort of foreſt-officers, appointed by the king 


to wall about a certain ſpace of ground, committed to their | 


care, and inſpection. See FoR RST. | 
Malters, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call farefters. 
— . N 1 FP 

ALES, in gardening. e article ALLEYS. _ 
To keep the — . growing upon walks, Mr. 8 
directs, that the bottoms thereof be filled with lime-rubt D 
or coarſe gravel, flint ſtones, or other rocky ſtuff, eight of 
ten inches deep; over which may be laid a like depth 
gravel, not too fine. | I, "EM 
To keep them the drier, they are to be made rounding, or c 


vex.— The uſual PRO is, ww a tbalt 20 feet WI ” | 


EL <I> SS 
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de four inches higher in the middle, than at the ſides; a 


feet wide, 5 inches, &c. | : 
* bring a walk, it is to be rolled, both lengthwiſe and 


ie: and to lay it the firmer, it muſt have three or 
— ny how At is, when it rains ſo very faſt, that 
the walk ſwims with water: which, when dry weather comes, 

ill bi hard as terrace. 3 ; 

TD ks the gravel bind the better, ſome mix a little lime 
with it ; which being apt to ſtick to the heels of the ſhoes in 
wet weather, others grind or pound ſea- ſhells, and lay a thin 
coat thereof on the gravel; which being rolled, incorporates 
with the gravel, and hinders its hanging to the ſhoes.— 


Others beat ſmiths cinders to duſt, and others bricks; ſtrew- | 


ing the duſt on the walks, which dries up the moiſture, and 


gives them a colour. 
Gravel-W ALK. | GRAVEL, 
Ring-W AL k, among hunters. C See Rin G-Mall. 
Terrace-WALK. | TERRAC E. 
WALEING.-Ere. See the article /gnis FaTvu us. 


WALL, in architecture, &c. a work of ſtone, brick, wood, 


- — 


or the like ; making the principal part of a building; as ſerv- 
ing both to incloſe it, and to ſupport the roof, floors, Qc. 
See BUILDING, HoUSE, &c. 

Halls, though built very thick and ſtrong, and their foun- 
dations laid deep, yet, if carried on ſtreight in a line, are in- 


clined to lean, or fall ; and ſuch as are built crooked, though | 


thin and weak, are much more laſting.— A wall raifed over 
a river, on arches of pillars, ſtands as firm as others, whoſe 
foundation 1s entire, | 

Hence it appears, that a wall built much thinner than uſual, 


by only having at every 20 feet's diſtance an angle ſet out | 


about two fect, or more, in proportion to the heighth of the 


wall; or by having at the like diſtance, a column, or pi- 
Lifter erected along with it, fix or eight inches on each fide, | 


over and above the thickneſs of the reſt of the wa!l: ſuch 


zwall will be much ſtronger, than if five times the quantity of | 


materials were uſed in a ſtreight wall. 
Walls are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, from the matter 


whereof they conſiſt; as plaiſtered, or mud-walls, brick-walls, 


flone-walls, flint or boulder-walls, and boarder-walls.— In 
all which theſe general rules are to be regarded. 

19. That they be built exactly perpendicular to the ground- 
work, | 

29, That the maſſieſt and heavieſt materials be the loweſt; 
as fitter to bear, than be born. 

30. That the «walls, as they riſe, diminiſh proportionally in 
thickneſs, for eaſe both of weight and expence. 

49. That certain courſes, or ledges, of more ſtrength than 
the reſt, be interlaid, like bones, to ſtrengthen the whole 


fabric. 


Mud and Plaiſtered- WALLS, are chiefly in ordinary timber- 


buildings.— Theſe walls, being quartered and lathed between 
the timber, or ſometimes lathed over all, are plaiſtered with 
loam, (ſee Loam ;) which being almoſt dry, is plaiſtered 
over again with white mortar. See MoRTAR. 


3 * Brick-WALLS, are the moſt important and uſual among us. — 


In theſe, particular care is to be taken about the laying of 
the bricks, viz. That in ſummer they be Jaid as wet, and 
in winter as dry as poſſible, to make them bind the better 
with the mortar: that in ſummer, as faſt as they are laid, 
they be covered up, to prevent the mortar, &c. from drying 
too faſt : that in winter they be covered well, to protect them 
from rain, ſnow, and froſt, which are all enemies to the 


walls, as ſeldom as may be; but, good bond made there, 
as well as on the outſides.— Care is likewiſe to be taken, 
that the angles be firmly hound : in order to which, in work- 
ing up the walls of a building, it is not adviſable to raiſe any 


ball above three feet high, ere the next adjoining wall be 


. wrought up to it; that good bond may be made in the pro- 
greſs of the work. 
Laſtly, in building a houſe in the city of London, the walls 
are to be of ſuch thickneſſes, as are enjoined by the act of 
parliament for rebuilding that city. See Hovse. | 
Flint, or Boulder-W AL Is, are frequently uſed in divers parts 
for fence-2walls, a-round courts, gardens, &c. and even for 
wal!s of out-houſes.— Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, that the 
building of walls of flint, is a thing utterly unknown to the 
antients; who obſerving in that material a kind of metallic 
nature, at leaſt a fuſibility, reſerved it for nobler uſes. See 
BouLDeR. | | 
Theſe walls are uſually raiſed by a right and left-handed 
man, who have a hod of mortar poured down on the work, 
which they part betwixt them ; each ſpreading it towards 


himſelf, and fo they lay in the flints.— The mortar for this 
work is to be very iff | | 


Angle of a WALL, ANGLE. 
Coping of a WALL. | CopI xd. 
Plinth of a WAL I. See the article & PLIN TH. 
Scenography of WALLS. SCENOGRAPHY. 


Painting on WAL Ls. PAINTING. 


* 


1 


WALI- Trees. 
Planting W ALL fruit- trees. 
W ALOON, or WALLoox, a kind of old French; being 


W AP 


| Party-WALLs. ParTrITION. 
Pifs-WALL. See the article 4 PI CIS. 
Fence. WALLS. 


WALL in fortification, &c, See the article RAMPART, 
Warns, in gardening, &c.— The poſition, matter, and 


FeNxceg. 


form of walls, for fruit-trees, are found to have a great in- 
fluence on the fruit : though authors differ as to the prefe- 
rence, See GARDEN, ORCHARD, Ec. 

The reverend Mr. Lawrence directs, that the walls of a gar- 
den be not built directly to face the four cardinal points, 
but rather between them, v/z. ſouth-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, north- 
eaſt, and north-weſt: in which the two former will be good 
enough for the beſt fruit, and the two latter for plums, 
cherries, and baking pears. See ExposuRE. 

Mr. Langford, and ſome others, propoſe garden-2walls to con- 
fiſt chiefly of ſemicircles; each about ſix or eight yards 
in front, and including two trees ; and between every two 
ſemicircles, a ſpace of two feet of plain wall.— By fuch a 
proviſion every part of a wall will enjoy an equal ſhare of the 
ſun, one time with another ; beſide, that the warmth will be 
increaſed, by the collecting and reflecting of the rays in 
the ſemicircles; and the trees within be ſcreened from inju- 
rious winds. 

As to the materials of walls for fruit-trees, brick, according 
to Mr. Switzer, is the beſt ; as being the warmeſt and kind- 
eſt for the ripening of fruit, and atfording the beſt conve- 
niency for nailing. 

Mr. 2 however, affirms, on his own experience, 
that mud-walls, made of earth and ſtraw tempered together, 
are better for the ripening of fruit, than either brick or ſtone 
walls : he adds, that the coping of ftraw laid on ſuch walls, 


is of great advantage to the fruit, in ſheltering them from 


perpendicular rains, &c. 

M. Fatio, in a particular treatiſe on the ſubject, inſtead of the 
common perpendicular walls, propoſes to have the walls built 
ſloping, or reclining from the ſun ; that what is planted a- 
gainſt them, may lie more expoſed to his perpendicular rays ; 
which muſt contribute greatly to the ripening of fruit in our 
cold climate. 

The angle of reclination, is to be that of the latitude of the 


place; that, when the ſun is in the meridian at the equi- 
, noxes, his rays may ftrike juſt perpendicularly. See Hz at. 


Yet ſome others prefer perpendicular zwa/ls, and even inclin- 
ing ones, or ſuch as hang forwards to the ſun; as ſuch re- 
ceive the ſun's rays perpendicularly when he is low; as in 
ſpring and autumn, or in the evening and morning : which 
they imagine of more ſervice, than the greateſt heats of the 
ſan at midſummer, upon reclining walli. | 

Add, that in autumn the ſun is moſt wanted to ripen winter 
pears ; in order to which, they ſhould be kept dry, which 
againſt ſloping walls cannot be; the dews, &c. lying much 
longer thereon, than on thoſe that are perpendicular. 


One great advantage, however, of M. Fatio's ſloping walls, 
is, that fruit-trees, as vines, &c. being planted againſt them, 
 melon-glaſſes may be ſet on the fruit; which will 


much for- 
ward its ripening. 


Di Kk E. 
Sauen Ft. 
PLANTINOG. 


the language ſpoke by the Walloons, or the inhabitants of a 


conſiderable part of the French and Auſtrian Low-Coun- 
tries, viz. thoſe of Artois, Hainault, Namur, Luxemburg, 
mortar : that they be laid joint on joint in the middle of | 


and part of Flanders and Brabant. 


The Walon is held to be the language of the antient Gauls, 
or Celts, See LANGUAGE, c. 
| The Romans having ſubdued ſeveral provinces in Gaul, 


eſtabliſhed prætors, or proconſuls, &:c. to adminiſter juſtice in 
the Latin tongue. On this occaſion, the natives were brought 
to apply themſelves to learn the language of the conquerors: 
and thus introduced abundance of the Roman words and 
phraſes into their own tongue. | 

Of this mixture of Gauliſh and Latin, was formed a new 
language, called Romans ; in contradiction to the antient un- 
adulterated Gauliſh, which was called Walon, or Walloon. 
This diſtinCtion is kept up to this day; for the inhabitants of 
ſeveral of the low-country provinces ſay, that in France they 


' ſpeak Romans; whereas they ſpeak the Wallben, which comes 
much nearer the ſimplicity of the antient Gauliſh. Sce Ro- 


MANS, and FRENCH. 


WANDASS. See the article WIN P Ass. 
WANDERING Stars. See the article STAR. | 
WANLASS, in hunting.— Driving the wanlaſs, is the 


driving of deer to a ſtand, that the lord may have a ſhoot: 
which is one of the cuſtomary ſervices of fiefs. See HunT- 
ING, 


WAPENTAKE, or WEAPENTAKE, a diviſion of cer- 


tain northern counties, particularly thoſe beyond the Trent, 
anſwering to what in other places is called a hundred, or a 


cantred. See HUNDRED. 


Authors differ as to the origin of the word. Brompton 
| | | brings 


_ Officers of WAX. 


brings it from the Saxon waepen, and tarcan, to deliver, by 
reaſon the tenants antiently delivered their arms to every new 
lord, as a token of their homage. 

Sir Thomas Smith gives a different account, — Muſters, he 
obſerves, were antiently taken of the armour and weapons of 
the ſeveral inhabitants of every hundred; and from ſuch as 
could not find ſufficient pledges for their good abearing, their 
weapons were taken away, and delivered to others. 

Others give a different account of its riſe, viz, That when 
firſt the kingdom was divided into wapentakes, he who was 
the chief of the diviſion, and whom we now call high-con/ta- 
ble, as ſoon as he entered upon his office, appeared in the 
field, on a certain day, on horſe-back, with a pike in his 
hand; and all the chief men of the hundred met him with 
their lances; who alighting, touched his pike with their lan- 
ces, as a ſignal they were firmly united to each other, by the 
touching their weapons.— Whence the denomination wa- 
pentake from the Saxon waepen, and tac, touching, 

W AR, Bellum, a conteſt, or difference between princes, ſtates, 
or large bodies of people ; which not being determinable by 
the ordinary meaſures of juſtice and equity, is referred to 
the deciſion of the ſword, 

Hobbes's great principle is, that the natural ſtate of man, is 
a ſtate of warfare ; moſt other politicians. hold war to be a 
preternatural, and extraordinary ſtate. _ _ 

Civil, or Iuteſtine W AR, is that between ſubjects of the ſame 
realm; or between parties in the ſame ſtate. See CiviLl. 
In this ſenſe, we fay, the civil wars of the Romans deſtroy- 
ed the republic: the civil wars of Granada ruined the power 
of the Moors in Spain: the civil wars in England begun in 

1641, ended in the king's death, 1648. 

King's WAR, Bellum regis. — At the time when particular 
lords were allowed to make war with one another, to re- 
venge injuries, inſtead of proſecuting them in the ordinary 

courts of juſtice ; the appellation king's war was given to ſuch 
as the king declared againſt any other prince, or ſtate: on 
which occaſion, the lords were not allowed to make private 
way againſt each other; as being obliged to ſerve the king, 
with all their vaſſals. See VASSAL, Oc. 

Relizicus WAR, is a war maintained in a ſtate, on account of 
religion; one of the parties refuſing to tolerate the other. 

Hily WAR, is that antiently maintained by leagues and croi- 
fades, for the recovery of the holy land. See CROISAPDE. 

Art of WaR. See the article MILITARY Art. 

Council of Wax, is an aſſembly of great officers, called by a 
general or commander, to deliberate with him on enter- 
prizes, and attempts to be made. Sce CouNCIL. 

On ſome occaſions, council off war is alſo underſtood of an 
aſſembly of officers, ſitting in judgment on delinquent ſol- 
diers, deſerters, coward-officers, &c. 

Habiliments of W AR, HARILIMENT., 

Aan of WAR. ö See the article 1855 RATE, Ec. 

OFFICERS. 

Place of WAR, is a place fortified, on purpoſe to cover and 
defend a country, and ſtop the incurſion of an enemy's ar- 
my : or, it is a place wherein are diſpoſed the proviſions of 
war, for an army incamped in the neighbourhood ; or whither 
an army retires into winter quarters. See PLACE. 

WARBLING of the wings, in falconry, is when a hawk, 
after having mantle herſelf, croſſes her wings over her back. 
See Hawk, and FALCON. 


WARD, WARPDA, c<u/tady or keeping. See GUARD. 


WAaRD, is a word uſed in our law-books, in divers ſignifica- 
tions.— Thus, a ward, in London is a part of the city, 
committed to the ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen of the | 
city. There are 26 wards in London, which are as hun- 


dreds, and the pariſhes thereof as towns. See ALDERMAN, | 


HunDRED, c. 


A foreſt is alſo divided into wards; fo are moſt of our hol: | . 


pitals, See FoREsT, WoopwaRD, and HospiTAL,— 
A prifon is ſometimes alſo called a ward. See Gol. 
The heir of the king's tenant, who held by knights-ſervice, 
or in capite, was alſo called a ward, during his non-age. — 
But this ſort of wardſhip is taken away by the ſtatute, 12 
Car, II. cap. 24. See Warns. | 

Ca/tle WaRD. Sce the article CASTLE. | 

Warr, WaRDa, or WarDaAGIUM, is alſo uſed in our 
antient writers, for the cuſtody of a town or caſtle, which 
the tenants and inhabitants were bound to keep at their own 
charge. See WARDAGE. | | 

WaRDA Eccleſſarum, denotes the guardianſhip of churches : 
which is in the king during vacancies, by reaſon of the 
regalia, or temporalities. Sce REGALIA, and TEM Po- 
R ALITIES, | 

WARDAGE, Warvpacium, is ſometimes uſed in our 
antient law-writers, in the ſame ſenſe with wardpenny. See 
WaRDFENXRN. | | 
Sometimes it alſo ſeems to denote a being free from wardſhip. 

WARDECORNE, among our antient writers, a duty in- 
cumbent on the tenants, to guard the caſtle, by founding a 


horn upon the approach of an enemy; called alſo cornage. 
Sce COR NAG E. | 
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WAR 


W ARDEN, Guardian, one who has the charge, or keepin 
of any perſon, or thing, by office. See Guary and 
GUARDIAN, i 
Such is the warden of the fleet, the keeper of the fleet priſon; 

who has the charge of the priſoners there; eſpecially ſuch .. 
are committed from the court of chancery for contemny 
See FLEET. 2 
Such alſo are, the warden of the fellowſhips, warden of 4, 
marſhes, wardens of peace, warden of the weſt eds. 
warden of the foreſt, ward»: of the alnage, warden of the 
king's wardrobe, &c. See GUARDIAN ; ſee alſo Jus ric 
WARDROBE, Oc. 

WARDEN, in an univerſity, is the head of a college; anſwer. 
ing to what in other colleges we call the mater thereof. See 
UNnivERsITY, Oc. 

WARDEN, or Lord WARDEN of the cinque-ports, is the gover- 
nour of thoſe noted havens ; who has the authority of an admi. 
ral, and ſends out writs in hisown name. Sec Cingue-P,;, 

WARDEN of the mint, is an officer, whoſe buſincſß is to f. 
ceive the gold and ſilver bullion brought in by the merchang. 
to pay them for it, and overſee the other officers, — Ie 

F alſo * keeper of the exchange, and 28 See Mtyr, 
hurch-W ARDENS. . HURCH, 

Renter-W ARDEN. { See the article 1 

WARD ER. — Yeomen warders of the Tower, are officer; 
forty in number, who are accounted the king's domeſtic for. 


vants, and are ſworn by the lord chamberlain: their duty | 


is, to attend the priſoners of ſtate, and wait at the gates. Sec 
TowER, 

Ten of them are uſually upon the day's wait, to take an ac- 
count of all perſons who come into the tower ; to enter their 
names, and the names of the perſons they go to, in a book 
to be peruſed by the conſtable or lieutenant. 

WARDFEOH, or WaRDFEGH, the value of a ward, ot 
heir under age; or the money paid to the lord of the fee, 
for his redemption. 

WARD-HOOK, in gunnery, a rod, or ſtaff, with an iron 
end, turned ſerpent-wiſe, or like a ſcrew, to draw the wad; 
or ockam out of a gun, when it is to be unloaded, 

WARDMOTE, in London, is a court fo called, which i 
kept in every ward of the city; anſwering to the curiats 
comitia, in ancient Rome. See MoTE. 

WARD-PENNY, WarDpPe x1, was formerly a cuſtom- 
ary due, paid to the ſheriff, or other officer, for maintaining 
watch and ward. See PENNY. 

It was payable at the feaſt of S. Martin; and is ſtil! paid 
within the manor of Sutton Colfield in Warwickſhire; and 
with ſome very ſingular ceremonies. 

WARDROBE, a cloſet, or little room adjoining to a bed- 
chamber ; ſerving to diſpoſe and keep a perſon's apparel in; 
or for a ſervant to lodge in, to be at hand to wait, Cc. 

WARDROBE, in a prince's court, is an apartment wherein his 
robes, wearing apparel, and other neceſſaries are preſerved; 
under the care and direction of proper officers. 

His majeſty has a great wardrobe, a removing wardrobe, and 
divers fanding wardrobes, belonging to his bed-chamber, in 
each of his palaces, viz. at Whitehall, Kenſington, Wind- 
ſor, Hampton-Court, and the Tower; each under its re- 
ſpective keeper. | 
The removing wardrobe always attends on the king's perſon ; 
as alſo on embaſſadors, at chriſtenings, maſques, plays, Oc. 
— It is under the command of the lord chamberlain: the 
under-officers are, a yeoman, two grooms, and three pages. 
The great wardrobe is of great antiquity.— Antiently it was 
kept - near puddle-wharf, in a houſe purchaſed for that pur- 
poſe, by king Edward III. but ſince the fire of London, . 
has been kept in York- buildings. W 
The maſter or keeper thereof, is an officer of great dignity * 
high privileges were conferred on him by Hen. VI. Ning 
James I. enlarged the ſame, and erected the office into a cot- 
poration, See MASTER. | | ; 

Ide officers are, the maſter or keeper, his deputy, and his 
clerk ; beſides ſeveral under-officers ; and above {ixty trade 
men, all ſworn ſervants to the king. See CLERK. 

This office is to provide for coronations, marriages, and fu- 
nerals of the royal family; to furniſh the court with beck, 
hangings, carpets, &c. to furniſh houſes for embaſſador 
at their firſt arrival here; preſents for foreign princes al 
embaſſadors ; furniture for the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
and our embaſſadors abroad ; robes for the knights and offi 
cers of the garter, heralds, perſuivants, minilters ot K's 
liveries for the officers of the bed-chamber, and other ſervants 
liveries for the lord chief juſtice, and barons of the Lache 
quer; and other officers in thoſe courts : as alſo yeom®" 
warders, trumpets, kettle- drums, meſſengers, . 
grooms, c. with coaches, harneſſes, ſaddles, c., £ 
watermen, game-keepers ; linen and lace for the kings Per 
ſon; tilts, &c, for his barges, &c. 4 

WARDS, a court firſt erected by king Henry VIII. an by 

after augmented by him with the office of liveries: but no 


abſolutely taken away and aboliſhed, by a ſtatute made 12 
Car. II. cap. 24. 
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WARrD-STAFF, the conſtable or watchman's aff, | | WARR EN, WARENNA, a franchiſe, or place privileged; 
The manor of Lambourn in Eſſex, is held by ſervice of the | either by deſcription, or grant from the king, to keep beaſts 


L viz. the carrying a load of ſtraw in a cart with and fowl of warren in; as rabbits, hares, partridges, pheas 
2 ropes, two men in harneſs, to watch the ſaid ſants, Oc. See BRAST, Game, Hu N TIN, Oc. 
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; az . when it is brought to the town of Aibridge, &c. | By a ſtatute 21 Edw. III. a warren may lie open, and 
- 8 e 5 Eſſex. | e | there is no need of cloſing it in; as there is of 4 park. 
W arp-wiTre*, is defined by Fleta, as ſignifying a ere Je See PARK, e. 5 
' empted from the duty of watching.— Others rather take it If any perſon be found an offender in any ſuch free warren, 
) for a duty paid towards the charge thereof. he is puniſhable for the ſame at common law. See FREE. | 
5 * The word is compounded of the Saxon ward, wigilia, Beaſts of WARREN. See the article Be as 58. | 
; watch; and <vite, mulct. WART), Ferrua, a little round, hard excreſcence, ariſing on | 
WARECTUM, in antient writings, ſignifies land that has the fleſh, like a pea. See Ex cRESCENCE. þ 
; lain long negleRed, and untilled. Warts are more frequent on the hands than any other part, — ky 
: In antient records, we meet with tempus twarecti, for the There are divers forts; the moſt uſual are called porracee 3 f 
time wherein land lies fallow, or elſe the ſeaſon of fallowing. | as having heads like Jeeks, and conſiſting of little threads, ; 
RE See FAL LOW. | reſembling the roots thereof. j 
n WAREN. See the article WARREN. Another ſort is called myrmecia, which is a little round, cal- | 
: "IJ WARMTH. See the article HEAT. lous eminence on the hands of young children; riſing ſudden- j 
WW WARN, in law, to ſummon a perſon to appear in a court of ly, and diſappearing again. See MyRMe CIA, | 
; 1 zuſtice. See SUMMONS. A third fort is the acrochordon. See ACROCHOR DON, ; 
5 1 W ARNING-IHdbeel, in a clock, is the third or fourth, ac- Some phyſicians alſo rank the corns growing on the toes un- | 
| cording to its diſtance from the firſt wheel. See CLock, der the claſs of warts : which the Latins call c/avi ; becauſe 1 
WARP, in the manufactures, is the threads, whether of ſilk, occaſioning ſhooting pains, as if one were pricked with the 
1 wool, linen, hemp, cotton, or the like, that are extended point of A nail. See CLavvus. | 
, 1 lengthwiſe on the weaver's loom; and acroſs which the work- Warts, if only rooted in the cutis, are eaſily taken away; 6 
- = man, by means of his ſhuttle, paſſes the threads of the woof, but if they ariſe from the tendons underneath, there is ſcarce |; 
| FW” to form a cloth, ribband, fuſtian, of other matter. See any extirpating them without great danger.— The juice of j 
e 4 WEAVING. | chelidon. maſ. ot eſula, or dens leonis, or tithymal, fre- j 
f For a woollen ſtuff, Qc. to have the neceſſary qualities, it is | quently applied, takes off warts. ; 1 
; 1 required that the threads of the warp be of the fame kind | Borelli commends water wherein ſal armoniac has been diſ- 
4 of wool, and of the ſame fineneſs throughout; that they be | ſolved : which Dr. Mapletoft, late profeſſor of phyfic at | 


; fized with Flanders or parchment ſize, well prepared; and | Greſham- college, makes no ſcruple to ſay is the only ſure 
1 that they be in ſufficient number, with regard to the breadth | remedy he knows of in all medicine. 
, 1 of the tuff to be wrought, See Woor, CLoTtH, Sc. WASHING. See the articles ABLuTIOn, LoT1 on, &c, 
= 7 Ware a ſhip, is to hale her to a place, when the wind is | Waſhing the feet, was a common piece of civility among the 
wanting, by means of a hawſer, a cable, and an anchor fix- Jews, practiſed upon ſtrangers, viſitors, &c. at their arrival. 
ed thereto. Waſhing the feet of twelve poor people, is an anniverfary 
WARPENI. See the article WARDPENNY. ceremony, performed both by the kings of England and 
WARRANT, an act, inſtrument, or obligation, whereby a F rance, in commemoration of our Saviour's waſhing the feet 
perſon authorizes another to do ſomething, which he had not | of his apoſtles. : | 
otherwiſe a right to do. See WARRANTY, GUARANTY, | Arnobius, adv. Gentes, Lib. VII. mentions a feaſt in uſe | 
and VOUCHER, | among the antients, called /avatio matris deum, the waſhing , 
WARRANT of Attorney, is that whereby a man appoints an- | of the mother of the gods, held on the zoth of March. 
other to do ſomething in his name, and warrants his action. W ASHING one's hands, See the article HAND. | N 
See ATTORNEY, WASHING of @ ſhip, in the ſea language, is when all the guns | 
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. It ſeems to differ from a letter of attorney, which paſſes under | are brought to one fide; and the men, getting upon the 4 
8 WE hand and ſeal of him that makes it, before creditable wit- yards, waſh her other ſide, and ſcrape her as far as they can 1 
B neſſes ; whereas warrant of attorney, in perſonal, mixed, and | reach. | 1 
, 1 ſome real actions, is put in of courſe by the attornies for the | Was HIN, in painting, is when a deſign drawn with a pen, | 
; *- plaintiffs, or defendants. or crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it with a pencil; j 
| Þ Though a warrant of attorney, to ſuffer a common reco- as indian ink, biſtre, or the like; to make it appear the more i 
n 2 4 very by the tenant, or vouchee, is to be acknowledged before] natural, by adding the ſhadows of prominences, apertures, | 
5 ſuch perſons as the commiſſion for the doing thereof directs. Sc. and by imitating the particular matters, whereof the 9 
M D See RECOvE RY, e. ; thing is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. i 
d In the court of common pleas, there is a clerk of the war- Thus, they wah with a pale red, to imitate brick and tyle ; 3 
A rants, who enters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff, and | with a pale india blue, to imitate water and flate ; with 1 
” defendant. See CLERK. green, for trees and meadows; with ſaffron or French ber- | if 
WARRANTIZANDUM. See the article SUMMons | ries, for gold and braſs; and with ſcveral colours, for [il 
ad Warrantizandum. | marbles. | | | 
WARRANTO. See the article Quo 7/arrants. Theſe waſhes are uſually given in equal teints, or degrees, | 1 
A WARRANTY, WarraNnTI1Aa, a promiſe, or covenant | throughout; which are afterwards brought down, and ſoftened 4 
* by deed, made by the bargainer for himſelf and his heirs, to] over the lights with fair water, and ſtrengthened with deeper 1 
8 warrant and ſecure the bargainee and his heirs, againſt all | colours for the ſhadows. See LIGHT, and Sh A DOW. 0 
a8 men, for enjoying the thing agreed on between them. See | WASHINGS, or Was HES, among goldſmiths, coiners, Qc. 1 
8 Vouckxx. 7% are the lotions whereby they recover the particles of gold and * 
n Such warranty paſſes from the ſeller to the buyer; from the | filver out of the ſweep, 1. e. aſhes, earths, ſweepings, c. | 
feoffer to the feoffee; from him that releaſes, to him that | This is either performed by ſimply waſhing them again and 1 | 
& is releaſed from an action real.— The form of it is thus: again, or by putting them in the waſhing mill. | | | 
is Et ego vero prefatus A. & hæredes mei prædictas quinque o make one of theſe waſhes, they not only gather together [1] 
8 acras terre cum pertinentiis ſuis prefato B. hæredibus & the aſhes of the furnaces, and ſweepings of the work- | 
aſſignatis ſuis contra omnes gentes warrantizabimus in perpe- | houſes ; but they alſo break and pound the old earthen cruci- ; 
7 tuum, per preſentes. | bles, and the very bricks whereof the furnaces are built ; 
vl” Note, under heredes, heirs, are comprized all ſuch as the firſt | little particles of gold, &c. being found to ſtick to them, | 
| warranter's lands come to, whether by deſcent, purchaſe, | by the crackling natural to thoſe metals, when in their laſt 
u- or the like. e | degree of heat, 
Gs, Warranty is either real, or perſonal. Real, when it is an- Theſe matters being as well ground, and mixed together, 
1 3 nexed to lands and tenements granted for life, &c. which, are put in large wooden baſons, where they are waſhed ſeve- 
e 1 again, is either in deed, or in law. See De Fa c ro, &, | ral times, and in ſeveral waters, which run off, by inclina- 
1 = | Perſonal, either reſpects the property of the thing fold, or | tion, into . underneath ; carrying with them the earth, | 
| A the quality of it. j ; and the inſenſible particles of the metals, and only leaving [1 
ah al Real warranty, again, in reſpect of the eſtate, is either li- behind them the larger and more conſiderable ones, which 4 
a =_ 8 collateral, or commencing by diſſeiſin. are viſible to the eye, and taken out with the hand without 1 
'F ARRANTIA Charte, a writ that lies for a perſon who is | more trouble. | 
a 5 infeoffed in lands and tenements, with clauſe of warranty ; | To get out the finer parts, gone off with the earth, they 
BY : and is impleaded in an aflize, or writ of entry, wherein he | uſe quickſilver, and a waſhing mill.— This mill conſiſts of a 
. I _ vouch, or call to warranty. See VOUCHER, large wooden trough, at bottom of which are two metalline 
3 ARRANTLA Diei, a writ which lies in caſe where a man | parts, ſerving as mill-ſtones; the lower being convex, and 
_ 5 _—_ a day aſſigned perſonally to appear in court to an | the upper, which is in form of a ctoſs, concave. 
50 E action wherein he is ſued, is, in the mean time, by com- + A-top is a winch, placed horizontally, which turns the upper 
5 mandment employed in the king's ſervice; ſo that he cannot piece round; and at bottom a bung, to let out the water and 
1 _ at the day aſſigned. It is directed to the juſtices, or- earth, when ſufficiently ground. 
p- 6 ering them not to find or record him in default. _ To have a waſh, then, the trough is filled with common 
xy 1 Vol. IT. Noe, 163, | | 13 8 | Water; 


water; into which they caſt thirty or forty pounds of quick- 
filver, and two or three gallons of the matter remaining 
from the firſt lotion, — Then turning the winch, they give 
motion to the upper mill-ſtone ; which grinding the matter 
and the quickſilver violently together, the particles of gold 
and filver become the more eaſily amalgamated therewith : 
This work they continue for two hours; when opening the 
bung, the water and earth runs out, and a freſh quantity is 
put in. See AMALGA MATION, Oc. 

The earths are uſually paſſed thus through the mill three 


times; and the ſame quantity of mercury uſually ſerves all 


the three times.— When there is nothing left in the mill 


but the mercury, united with the gold or filver which it has 
amalgamated, they take it out, and waſhing it in divers 
waters, they put it in a ticken bag, and lay it in a preſs, to 
ſqueeze out the water, and the looſe quickſilver: the remain- 
ing quickſilver they evaporate by fire, in a retort, or an a- 
limbeck. The metal which remains, they refine with lead, 
or part it with aqua fortis. See GOLD, and SILVER ; ſee 
alſo LAVATORY. 


W ASSAILE, or WassEL, a feſtival ſong, ſung hereto- 


fore from door to door, about the time of Epiphany, See 
WaAssE L-Bau!, 


W ASSE L-Bowl, or WASTEL-Bowl, was a large cup or 


bowl of ſilver or wood, wherein the Saxons, at their pub- 
lic entertainments, drank a health to one another, in the 
phraſe wwas-heal ; that is, health be ta you. 

This wa/ſ#l-bow!, ſeems plainly to be meant by the word va- 
/iellum, in the lives of the abbots of S. Albans, by Matt. Paris; 
where he ſaith, abbas ſolus prandebat ſupremus in refectorio 


habens vaſtellum : He had ſet by him the tuaſſel- botul, to 


drink an health to the fraternity; or the poculum chari- 
«tat. | | 
And hence the cuſtom of going a wafſe/ling, ſtill uſed in Suſ- 
ſex, and ſome other places, ſeems to have taken its name. 


WAST, or WasTE, Ya/tum, in law, has divers ſignifications. 


— 10. It is uſed for a ſpoil, made either in houſes, woods, 
lands, &c. by the tenants for life, or for years, to the pre- 
judice of the heir, or of him in reverſion, or remainder, — 
Upon this, the writ of ag is brought for recovery of the 
thing wa/ted, and treble damages. See IMPEACHMENT. 


own woods within the foreſt, without licenſe of the king, or 
lord-chief-juſtice in eyre. See For EST, and PuRL I Eu. 


WasTE, is allo taken for thoſe lands which are not in any 


man's occupation ; but lie common. See Common. 

They ſeem to be ſo called, becauſe the lord cannot make ſuch 
profit of them as of his other lands; by reaſon of the uſe 
others. have thereof, for paſſing to and fro.— Upon this 
none may build, cut down trees, dig, &c. without the lord's 
licenſe. ' | 


Year Day and WasTE. See YEAR Day and II affe. 
WASTE H a /hip, is that part of her between the main-maſt, 


and the fore-maſt. See Ship, and MasrT. 4 


WASTE-BOARDS, are boards ſometimes ſet upon the fide of a 


boat, or other veſſel, to keep the ſea from breaking into her. 


WATCH, Guet, a perſon poſted as a ſpy in any place, to 
have an eye thereto, and give notice of what paſſes. See 


CENTINEL, SENTRY, Ec. 


WAarTCH, is allo uſed for a corps de garde poſted at any paſſage ; 
or a company of guards who go on the patrol. See GuaRD. 


— Some officers are exempted from watch, and guard. 
In the ſame ſenſe they ſay, nizht-watch, guet de nuit: 


_ watch-word, mot de guet: royal-watch, city-watch. © 


Chevalier de guet, is a name given by the French, to the 
officer who commands the royal-watch, &c. 


WarTcn, at ſea, ſignifies a meaſure, or ſpace of four hours; 


becauſe half the ſhip's crew watch, and do duty in their turns 
ſo long at a time. | 
The ſhip's company is divided into two parts, the larboard- 


watch, and the ftarboard-watch.— The maſter of the ſhip 


commands the latter, and the chief mate the former. 
Sometimes when a ſhip is in harbour, they watch but a guar- 
ter- watch, as they call it; that is, but a quarter of the com- 
pany watch at a time. 


W asTE of the foreft, is, properly, where a man cuts down his 


The watch-glaſs, being four hours, is uſed at ſea to ſhift or. 


change their watches, — There are alſo half-watch hour- 


glaſſes; minute and half-minute glaſſes; by which laſt they 
count the knots when they heave the log, in order to find 
the ſhip's way. See Los-Line, and KN or. 


Deatb-Warck. See the article DEATH. 
WATCH, is alſo uſed for a ſmall portable movement, or ma- 


chine, for the meaſuring of time; having its motion regu- 
lated by a fpiral ſpring. See WaTCH-work. 

Watches, ſtrictly taken, are all ſuch movements as ſhew the 
parts of time; as clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by ſtriking on 
a bell, &c. But, commonly, the name watch is appropri- 
ated to ſuch as are carried in the pocket; and clock to the 
large movements, whether they ſtrike the hour, or not. See 
CLock, and MovemexrT. | 


Spring, or Pendulum WATCHEs, ſtand pretty much on the 
ame principle with pendulum clocks ; whence their denomi- 
2 


— 


„men. — From what authorities be ſays this, we 


WAT 


nation. — If a pendulum, deſcribing little arches of à C, 

make vibrations of unequal lengths, in equal times; 3 
reaſon it deſcribes the greater with a greater velocit * 
the ſame reaſon, a ſpring put in motion, and making p i 
or leſs vibrations, as it is more ore leſs ſtiff, and as i "x 
greater or leſs degree of motion given it, performs the 
nearly in equal times. — Hence, as the vibrations of thy 
pendulum had been applied to large clocks, to rectit * 
inequality of their motions; ſo, to correct the unequa] * 
tions of the balance of watches, a ſpring is added; "hg 
iſochroniſm of whoſe vibrations, the correction is to beef 
ed, See PENDULUM. Tr 
The ſpring is uſually wound into a ſpiral ; that, in the hi 

compaks allotted it, it may be as long. as poſſible ; and . 
have ſtrength enough, not to be * and dragged 505 
by the inequalities of the balance it is to regulate. ” 


The vibrations of the two parts, viz. the ſpring and balance 


ſhould be of the ſame length; only fo adjuſted, as that th. 
ſpring, being the more regular in the length of its vibration: 
than the balance, may, on occaſion, communicate its x : 
larity thereto. See SPRING, | F 
The invention of ſpring, or pocket-watches, is Owing to the 
felicity of the preſent age.— It is true, we find mention 
made of a watch preſented to Charles V. in the hiſtory of 
that prince: but this, in all probability, was no more than + 
kind of clock to be ſet on a table; ſome reſemblance wherec« 
we have ftill remaining in the antient pieces made before tt: 
year 1670. ö 
In effect, it is between Dr. Hooke, and M. Huygens, that 
the glory of this excellent invention lies: but to which of 
them it properly belongs, is greatly diſputed; the Engliſh 
aſcribing it to the former; and the French, Dutch, Sg. 9 
the latter. 

Mr. Derham, in his Artificial Clockmaker, ſays roundli, 
that Dr. Hooke was the inventor ; and adds, that he conti. 
ved various ways of regulation.ä— One way was with : 
loadſtone.— Another with a tender ſtreight ſpring, one end 
whereof played backwards and forwards with the balance; 6 


that the balance was to the ſpring, as the bob to a pendulum; 


and the ſpring as the rod thereof. — A third method was 
with two balances, of which there were divers forts; fone 
having a ſpiral ſpring to the balance for a regulator, and 
others without. 

But the way that prevailed, and which continues in mode, 
was with one balance, and one ſpring running round the up- 
per part of the verge thereof. Though this has a diſadtan- 
tage, which thoſe with two ſprings, &c. were free from; in 
that a ſudden jerk, or confuſed ſhake, will alter its vibrations, 
and put.it in an unuſual hurry, | 

The time of theſe inventions was about the year 1658; :3 
appears, among other evidences, from an inſcription on on? 
of the double balance watches, preſented to king Charles I. 
viz. Rob. Hooke Inven. 1658. T. Tompion fecit, 167:. 
The invention preſently got into reputation, both at home 
and abroad; and two of them were ſent for by the dauphin 
of France. | 

Soon after this, M. Huygens's watch with a ſpiral fpring 
got abroad, and made a great noiſe in England, as if the long- 


gitude could be found by it.— It is certain, however, tha: | 


his invention was later than the year-1673, when his book 
de Horol. Oſcillat.. was publiſhed ; wherein he has not one 


word of this, though he has of ſeveral other contrivances ia 
the ſame way. | 


One of theſe the lord Brouncker ſent for out of France, where 
M. Huygens had got a patent for them.— This watch 
agreed with Dr. Hooke's, in the application of the ſpring to 
the balance; only M. Huygens's had a longer ſpiral prine, 
and the pulſes and beats were much flower, The balance, 
inſtead of turning quite round, as Dr, Hooke's, turns ever: 
rounds every vibration, | 

Mr. Derham ſuggeſts, that he has reaſon to doubt M. Huy- 
gens's fancy firſt was ſet to work, by ſome intelligence be 


might have of Dr. Hooke's invention, from Mr. 


burg, or ſome other of his correſpondents in England: tho 
Mr. Oldenburg vindicates himſelf againſt that charge, in Phi- 
bſophical Tranſaftims, No. 118, and 129. 

- nag —.— divers other kinds of watches, ſome of 
them without any ſtring or chain at all; which be 
particularly, r watches. . 
As it was in England that watches had their firſt 2 : 
is there, too, they have arrived at their greateſt 5 


— Witneſs that exceeding value put on an r 


in all foreign countries, and that vaſt 

them. | 5 
M. Savary, in his Diction. de commerce, pretends to — 
the French watchma lers againſt the Engliſh.— He aller 


6e, That if the Engliſh be in any condition to diſpute it with 
them, they owe it entirely to the great number of Mn of 
© workmen, who took ſhelter here upon the — of 
ce the edit of Nants.” He adds, That three 7. „ 
c the watches made in England, are the work of know 
not 


„ 
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not: but it need not be told Engliſhmen that it is falſe ; there 


not being one French name, that we know of, among all 
our famed watchmakers : nor, in the body of watchmakers, 


i their one eighth part French. ; 
I = French people prefer our watches vaſtly to 
their own; inſomuch, that to have them with the more eaſe, 


a number of Engliſh workmen were invited over in 1719, 
and eſtabliſhed with great countenance at Verſailles, under 


the direction of the famous Mr. Law.— But the eſtabliſh- 


ment, though every thing promiſed well for it, and the French 


watch and clockmakers ſeemed undone by it, fell to the ground 
in leſs than a year's time.— M. * imputes its fall, in- 
tirely, to that ſtrong prejudice of the French people, in be- 
half of the Engliſh workmen, and to the opinion that the 
watches did not come from England. But the truth is, the 
workmen ſent over being moſt of them men of looſe cha- 
raters, grew diſſolute, quarrelled with the prieſts, inſulted 
the magiſtrates, and were diſmiſſed of neceſſity. 


Striking WATCHES, are ſuch, as beſides the proper watch- 


part, for meaſuring of time, have a clock-part, for ſtriking 
the hours, c. Ig 

Theſe are real clocks ; only moved by a ſpring inſtead of a 
weight. Properly ſpeaking, they are called pocket-clocks. 


See CLOCK. 


Repeating WATCHEs, are ſuch as by pulling a ftring, &c. 


do repeat the hour, quarter, or minute, at any time of the 
day or night. 

This repetition was the invention of Mr. Barlow, and firſt 
put in practice hy him in larger movements, or clocks, about 
the year 1676,— The contrivance ſtreight ſet the other 
artiſts to work, who ſoon contrived divers ways of effecting 
the ſame.— But its application to pocket-watches, was not 
known before king James the ſecond's reign z when the in- 
genious inventor abovementioned, having directed Mr. 
Thompſon to make a repeating watch, was ſoliciting a patent 
for the ſame, 

The talk of a patent engaged Mr. Quare to reſume the 
thoughts of a like contrivance, which he had had in view 
ſome years before: he now effected it; and being preſſed to 
endeavour to prevent Mr. Barlow's patent, a watch of each 
kind was produced before the king and council; upon trial 
of which, the preference was given to Mr, Quare's. 

The difference between them was, that Barlow's was made 


to repeat, by puſhing in two pieces on each fide the watch- 


box ; one of which repeated the hour, and the other the 
2 whereas Quare's was made to repeat by a pin that 

ck out near the pendant; which being thruſt in, (as now 
it is done by thruſting in the pendant itſelf) repeated both the 


hour and quarter with the fame thruſt, See WaTcaworxk. | 
WATCHING, WaxrEtrvuLNness, inſomnia, among phy- 


ſicians, denotes a diſorder whereby a perſon is diſabled from 
going to ſleep. See SLEEP, 

It is occaſioned by a continual and exceſſive motion of the 
animal ſpirits in the organs of the body, whereby thoſe or- 
gans are prepared to receive, readily, any impreffions from 
external objects, which they propagate to the brain; and fur- 
niſh the ſoul with divers occaſions of thinking. See 8pIRIT. 
This extraordinary flux of ſpirits may have two cauſes : for, 
19, The ſenſible objects may ſtrike the organ with too much 
force, In which caſe, the animal fpirits being violently 
agitated, and thoſe agitations continued by the nerves to the 
brain, they give a like motion to the brain itſelf ; the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of which, is, that the animal muſt wake. 
Thus, a loud ſhriek, pains, head-ach, gripes, coughing, &c. 
cauſe waking. — Add, that the ſoul's being oppreſſed with 
cares, or deeply engaged in thinking, contributes to the ſame : 
ſince, as it acts by the miniſtry of the ſpirits, any cares or 
meditations that keep thoſe in motion, muſt produce watch- 
fulneſs— Of this kind are thoſe inveterate wakings of me- 
lancholic perſons ; ſome of whom have been known to paſs 
three or four weeks without a wink of ſleep. See Me an- 
CHOLY. | 


.29. The other cauſe is in the ſpirits themſelves ; which have 


ſome extraordinary diſpoſition to receive motion, or to perſiſt 
in it: as, from their too great heat, or that of the brain in 
tevers, &c,— Hence it is, that the diſorder is moſt frequent 
in ſummer, in the heat of youth, c. | 
Long faſting has the ſame effect; the want of food ſubtilizing 
the ſpirits, and drying the brain. — The fame is likewiſe an 
ordinary ſymptom in old age, by reaſon the pores of the 
brain, and the nerves, having been much widened by the 
continual paſſage of ſpirits, for a great number of years, the 
ſpirits now paſs and repaſs through them with too much eaſe, 
and need not any extraordinary motion to keep the mind 
awake. See HABIT. eh 8. 

There are inſtances of waking for forty-five nights ſucceſlive- 
ly: and we even read of a melancholy perſon, who never 
ſlept once in fourteen months — Such watchings uſually de- 
generate into madneſs, See NARcoTics, and OPIATE. 


WATCH-W ORK, is that part of the movement of a clock 


or watch, which is deſigned to meaſure, and exhibit the time 
on a dial- plate; in contradiQtion to that part which contri- 


— 


—— 


you have 45 and 52 exactly. Wherefore, inſtead of 


W AT 


butes to the ſtriking of the hour, &c, which is called che- 
work, See WATCH, and CLOoCKwoRK. 

The ſeveral members of the watch-part, are, 1%, The Ja- 
lance, conſiſting of the rim, which is its circular part ; ſee 
BALANCE; and the verge, which is its ſpindle; to which 
belong the two pallets or leves, that play in the teeth of the 
crown-wheel. | 

29, The potence, or pottance, which is the ſtrong ſtud in 
pocket-watches, whereon the lower pivot of the verge plays, 
and in the middle of which, one pivot of the balance-whee] 
plays; the bottom of the pottance is called the foot, the mid- 
dle part the ne, and the upper part the ſhoulder. 

39. The cock, which is the piece covering the balance. 

4%. The regulator, or pendulum ſpring, which is the ſmall 
ſpring in the new pocket-watches, underneath the balance, 
See REGULATOR, 

5%. The pendulum ; whoſe parts are, the verge, pallets, cocks, 
and the bob. 

69, The wheels, which are the crown-wheel, in pocket- 
pieces, and ſwing-wheel in pendulums ; ſerving to drive the 
balance or pendulum. See CROWN-WHEEL, 

79, The contrate-wheel, which is that next the crown-wheet., 
&c. and whoſe teeth and hoop lie contrary to thoſe of other 
wheels ; whence the name. 

89, The great, or firſt wheel ; which is that the fuly, Ee. 
immediately drives: after which are the ſecond wheel, third 
wheel, &c. 

Laſtly, between the frame and dial-plate, are the pinion 2 
report, which is that fixed on the arbor of the great wheel ; 
and ſerves to drive the dial-wheel, as that ſerves to carry the 
hand. 


Theory, and Calculation of WATca-woRK.— Preliminaries 


neceſlary to the calculating of the watch-part of a movement, 
are laid down under the articles BEATS, MoveMEenT, 
and CLOCKWORK ; ſee allo TURN. | 

Preliminary rules, common to the calculation of all move- 
ments, the clock as well as the watch-parts ; ſee under the 
article MovEMENT.— Particular rules for the /r:ihing part; 


ſee under the article CLockx work K.— Thoſe for the watch- 


part we have from the rev. Mr, Derham, as follow. 

19, The fame motion, it is evident, may be performed ei- 
ther by one wheel, and one pinion, or many wheels, and 
many pinions ; provided the number of turns of all the wheels 
bear the proportion to all the pinions, which that one wheel 
bears to its pinion: or, which is the ſame thing, if the 
number, produced by multiplying all the wheels together, 
be to the number produced by multiplying all the pinions to- 
gether, as that one wheel, to that one pinion. — Thus ſup- 
poſe you had occaſion for a wheel of 1440 teeth, with a pi- 
nion of 28 leaves; you may make it into three wheels of 36 
8, and 5, and three pinions of 4, 7, and 1. For the three 
wheels, 36, 8, and 5, multiplied together, give 1440 for 
the wheels; and the three pinions 4, 7, and 1, multiplied 
together, give 28 for the pinions.— Add, that it matters not 
in what order the wheels and pinions are ſet, or which pinion 
runs in which wheel; only for contrivance-fake, the biggeſt 
numbers are commonly put to drive the reſt. 

20. Two wheels, and pinions of different numbers, may 
perform the ſame motion. — Thus, a wheel of 36, drives a 
pinion of 4, the ſame as a wheel of 45, a pinion of 5; or a 
wheel of go, a pinion of 10.— The turns of each being g. 
30. If in breaking the train into parcels, any of the quotients 
ſhould not be liked; or if any other two numbers to be mul- 
tiplied together, are deſired to be varied; it may be done by 
this rule, — Divide the two numbers, by any other two 
numbers which will meaſure them ; multiply the quotients 
by the alternate diviſors; the product of theſe two laſt num- 
bers found, will be equal to the product of the two numbers 
firſt given.— Thus, if you would vary 36 times 8, divide 
theſe by any two numbers which will evenly meaſure them : 
ſo, 36 by 4, gives 9; and 8 by 1, gives 8: now, by the 
rule, 9 times 1 is 9, and 8 times 4, 32; fo that for 36x8, 
you have 32X 9; eachequalto 288, If youdivide 36 by 6, 
and 8 by 2, and multiply as before, you have 24 x 12 = 
36 x 8 = 288. 

49. If a wheel and pinion fall out with croſs numbers, too 
big to be cut in wheels, and yet not to be altered by theſe 
rules; in ſeeking for the pinion of report, find two numbers 
of the ſame, or a near proportion, by this rule: as either of 


the two given numbers, is to the other, ſo is 360, to a fourth. 


Divide that fourth number, as alſo 360, by 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 15; (each of which numbers exactly meaſures 360) 
or by any of thoſe numbers that brings a quotient neareft an 
integer.— As ſuppoſe you had 147 for the wheel, and 170 
for the pinion ; which are too great to be cut into ſmall 
wheels, and yet cannot be reduced into leſs, as having no 
other common meaſure but unity: ſay, as 170: 147 : : 360: 
311. Or, as 147: 170: : 360: 416. Divide the fourth 
number, and 360 by one of the foregoing numbers; as 311, 


. and 360 by 6, it gives 52 and 60; divide them by 8, you 


have 39, and 45 : and, if you divide 360 and 416, by 8, 


the two 
num 
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numbers 147, and 170, you may take 52, and 603 or 39 
and 45, or 45 and 52, &c. ; . 
59, To come to practice in calculating a piece of watch-work, 
firſt pitch on the train or beats of the balance in an hour; 
as, whether a ſwift one, of about 20000 beats, (the uſual 
train of a common 30 hour poclet- watch) or a ſlower, of 
about 16000, (the train of the new pendulum pocket- watch- 
es) or any other train,— Next, reſolve on the number of 
turns the fuſy is intended to have, and the number of hours 
the piece is to go: ſuppoſe, e. gr. 12 turns, and to go 
30 hours, or 192 hours, (i. e. 8 days) c. Proceed now to 
find the beats of the balance or pendulum in one turn of the 
fuſy, by the direction given under the word BR ATs.— Thus 
in numbers; 12: 16: : 20000 : 26666, Wherefore, 
26666 are the beats in one turn of the fuſy, or great wheel, 
and are equal to the quotients of all the wheels into the 
balance multiplied together. Now this number is to be 
broken into a convenient parcel of quotients; which is to be 
done thus: firft, halve the number of beats, vez. 26666, 
and you have 13333 3 then pitch on the number of the 
crown-wheel, ſuppoſe 17 : divide 13333 by 17, and you 
have 784 for the quotient (or turns) of the reſt of the wheels 
and pinions; which being too big for one or two quotients, 
may be beſt broken into three. Chuſe therefore three num- 
bers ; which, when multiplied all together continually, will 
come neareſt 784 : as ſuppoſe 10, 9, and 9, multiplied con- 
tinually, gives $10, which is ſomewhat too much; there- 
fore try again other numbers, 11, 9, and 8 : theſe drawn 
one into another continually, produce 792; which is as near 
as can be, and convenient quotients.— Having thus con- 
trived the piece from the great wheel to the balance ; but 
the numbers not falling out exactly, as you firſt propoſed, 
correct the work thus: firſt, (by the direction given under 
the word BEATS) multiply 792, the product of all the quo- 
tients pitched upon, by 17, (the notches of the crown-wheel) 
the product is 1 3464, which is half the number of beats in 
one turn of the fuſy; then (by a rule given under the word 
Bears) find the true number of beats in an hour. — Thus, 
16:12: : 13464 : 10098 z which is half the beats in an 
hour. Then find what quotient is to be laid upon the pini- 
on of report, (by the rule given under that word.)— Thus, 
16:12:: 12 : 9, the quotient of the pinion of report, — 
Having thus found your quotients, it is eaſy to determine 
what numbers the pinions ſhall have; for, chuſing what 
numbers the wheels ſhall have, and multiplying the pinions 
by their quotients, the produce is the number for the wheels. 
— "Thus, the number of the pinion of report is 


4) 36( 9 4, and its quotient is 9 therefore the nùmber 
5) 55 (11 for thedial-wheel muſt be 4 x 9, or 36 : fo 
5) 45 (9 the nextpinion being 5, its quotient 11, there- 
5) 40 ( 8 fore the great wheel muſt be 5 X 11 =55; 
TITTY and ſo of the reſt. 


Such is the method of calculating the numbers 


of a 16 hour watch, — Which watch may be made to go | 


longer, by leſſening the train, and altering the pinion of 
report.— Suppoſe you would conveniently ſlacken the train 
to 16000 ; then, by the rule given under the word BEATS, 
fay, As 4 16000, or 8000 : 13464 :: 12: 20. So that 
this watch will go 2o hours. — Then for the pinion of re- 
port, ſay, (by the rule given under that word) As 20: 12 

::12: 7. So that 7 is the quotient of the pi- 


4) 28 { 7 nion of report. And as to the numbers, the 
5) 55 (11 operation is the ſame as before; only the dial- 
5545 0% Wheel is but 28, for its quotient is altered to 7. 
5) 40 ( 8 — If you would give numbers to a watch of 
— 7 about 10000 beats in an hour, to have 12 turns 


in the crown- wheel: the work is the ſame, in a manner, as 
the laſt example; and conſequently thus: As 12: 170 
: 10000 : 141666, which fourth number is the beats in 
one turn of the fuly ; its half, 708 33, being divided by 17, 
gives 4167 for the quotients : and becauſe this number is too 
big for three quotients, therefore chuſe four, as 10, 8, 8, 
6 * 3 whole product into 17 makes 71808, nearly equal to 
half the true beats in one turn of the fuſy. — Then ſay, As 
170: 12: : 71808 : 5069, which is half the true train of 
your watch. — And again, 170: 12 : : 12: 2, which 
expreſſes the pinion of report, and the number of the dial- 
wheel. — But theſe numbers being too big to be cut in 
_ wheels, they mult be varied by the fourth rule, above, 
us: | 
As 144: 170 :: 360: 425 
Or 170: 144 :: 360: 305. 
Then dividing 360, and either of theſe two 


6) 60 (106 fourth proportionals, (as directed by the rule;) 
60 48 (8 ſuppoſe by 15, you will have 2g, or 32 z then 
5) 40 (s the numbers of the whole movement will ſtand 
5) 33 (64 nun | 
2 Such is the calculation of ordinary watches, to 


 ſhew the hour of the day: in ſuch as ſhew mi- 
| Hates, and ſeconds, W is has: | 


of the fuſy, to go 170 hours, and 17 notches | 


12. Having reſolved on the beats in an hour; by dividing | 


the deſigned train by 60, find the beats in a minute 
accordingly, find proper numbers for the e — 
quotients, ſo as that the minute- wheel ſhall go round c 
in an hour, and the ſecond wheel once in a minute. 1 
Suppoſe, e. gr. you ſhould chuſe a pendulum of ſix inche; 
to go eight days, with 16 turns of the fuly ; a pendulum ot 
6 inches vibrates 9368 in an hour; and conſequently, di. 
viding it by 60, gives 156, the beats in a minute, Hal 
theſe ſums are 4684, and 78, Now, the firſt work is to 
break this 78 into a good proportion, which will fall int; 
one quotient, and the crown-wheel. Let the crown-whee! 
have 15 notches, then 78, divided by 15, gives 


53 fo a crown-wheel of 15, and a wheel and 8)40(; 
pinion, whoſe quotient is 5, will go round in a 

minute to carry a hand to ſhew ſeconds.— For 15 
a hand to go round in an hour to ſhew minutes; 8) 64 (8 
becauſe there are 60 minutes in an hour, it is 8) 60 (5: 
but breaking 60 into good quotients, (ſuppoſe :\ 40( 5 
10 and 6, or 8 and 7 4, &c.) and it is done, — F< Be 


Thus, 4684 is broken, as near as can be, into 
proper numbers. But fince it does not fall out exactly into 
the above-mentioned numbers, you muſt correct, (as before 
directed) and find the true number of beats in A way by 
multiplying 15 by 5, which makes 75; and 75 by 6c 
makes 4500, which is half the true train.— Then find the 
beats in one turn of the fuſy; thus, 16: 192 :: 4500; 
54000 ; which laſt is half the beats in one turn of the fuſ, 
— This 54000 being divided by 4500, (the true 
numbers already pitched on) the quotient will 9) 108 (12 
be 12 ; which not being too big for a fingle | 
quotient, needs not be divided into more; and 
the work will ſtand as in the margin. = As to 
the hour-hand, the great wheel, which performs Tc 
only one revolution in 12 turns of the minute- 
wheel, will ſhew the hour; or it may be done by the 
minute-wheel. 
WATER, Agua, in phyſics, a ſimple, fluid, and liquid bo- 
dy; reputed the third of the four vulgar elements. See 
ELEMENT. 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines water to be a fluid falt, volatile, 
and void of taſte : but this definition Boerhaave ets aſide ; 
inaſmuch as water is a menſtruum, or diſſolvent of ſalts and 
faline bodies, which does not agree with the notion of its 
being a falt itſelf ; inaſmuch as we do not know of any ſalt 
that diſſolves another. See SALT. 
Whether water be originally fluid *— Though water be de- 
fined a fluid, it is a point controverted among philoſophers, 
whether fluidity be its natural ſtate, or the effect of violence: 
we ſometimes find it appear in a fluid, and ſometimes in a 
ſolid form; and as the former in our warmer climate is the 
more uſual, we conclude it the proper one, and aſcribe the 
other to the extraneous action of cold. — Boerhaave, how- 
ever, aſſerts the contrary, and maintains ter to be of the 
cryſtalline kind ; fince,. wherever a certain degree of fire is 
wanting to keep it in fuſion, it readily grows into a hard 
glebe, under the denomination of ice. See ICE. 
Mr. Boyle is much of the ſame ſentiment.— Ice, he ob- 
| ſerves, is commonly reputed to be water brought into a pre- 
ternatural ſtate by cold : but, with regard to the nature of 
things, and ſetting aſide our arbitrary ideas, it might as juſt- 
ly be ſaid, That water is ice preternaturally thawed by heat. 
— If it be urged that ice, left to itſelf, will, upon the re- 
moval of the freezing agents, return to water; it may be 
anſweted, that, not to mention the ſnow and ice which lie 
all ſummer long on the Alps, and other high mountains, even 
in the torrid zone, we have been aſſured, that, in ſome parts 
of Siberia, the ſurface of the ground continues more months 
of the year frozen by the natural temperature of the climate, 
than thawed by the heat of the ſun; and a little below the 
ſurface of the ground, the water which chances to be lodged 
in the cavities there, continues in a ſtate of ice all the year 
round: ſo that when, in the heat of ſummer, the fields are 
covered with corn, if you dig a foot or two deep, you ſhall 
find ice, and a frozen foil. | 
No pure water in all nature. Water, if it could be had 
alone, and pure, Boerhaave would have all the re- 
quiſites of an element, and be as ſumple as fire; but there is 
no expedient hitherto diſcovered for making it ſuch.— Ram- 
water, which ſeems the pureſt of all thoſe we know of, 5 
replete with infinite exhalations of all kinds, which it un 
bibes from the air: ſo that filtered and diſtilled a thouſand 
times, there ſtill remain faces. — Further, the —_— 
gathered from the roofs of houſes, is a lixivium of ty les, 
flate, or the like; im ted with the dungs and feces 0! 
the animals, birds, c. depoſited thereon ; and the exhala- 
tions of numerous other things. — Add, that all _— 
water gathered in cities, muſt at leaſt be ſatui ne 8 
ſmoke of a thouſand chimneys, and the various 3 
numbers of perſons, e. Beſide, that there is fire ep 
ed in all water ; as appears from its Auidity, which is Own? 
to fire alone. See FIRE, 3 it 
As what is in the air neceſſarily mixes itſelf with wer» 
1 | . _ 
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a few minutes in the air, contract freſh water 


WAT 


hence appears impoſſible to have ſuch a thing as pure water. 


late it through ſand, or ſqueeze it through 
c A eben it through hy other body of the like kind, 
KH wall always have ſalt remaining, Nor can diſtillation 
n it pure; ſince it leaves air therein, which abounds in 
corpuſcles of all forts. Sce AIR. 7 — 
The pureſt of all waters we can any way arrive at, 1s t at 
diſtined from ſnow, gathered in a clear, ſtill, pinching night, 
in ſome very high place ; taking none but juſt the outer or 
ſaperficial part thereof. — By a number of repeated diſtilla- 
tions, the greateſt part of the earth, and other faces, may 
be ſeparated herefrom : and this is what we muſt be contented 
ater. — 
Mr. Pete: indeed, relates, that a friend of his, by diſtill- 
ing a quantity of water an hundred times, found, at length, 
that he had got fix tenths of the firſt quantity in earth : 
Whence he concludes, that the whole water, by further 


proſecuting the operation, might be converted into earth. See 


EARTH. 
But it ſhould be conſidered, that water cannot be removed, 


ed into a veſſel, without mixing ſome duſt therewith; 
fo — can the luting of the veſſel be diſtilled, without 
loling ſomething every time. — Boerhaave, therefore, rather 
concludes, that the water thus often diſtilled, might acquire 


ſtill new earth from the duſt floating in the air, and the in- 


employed in the operation. 
wy — _— us, that after diſtilling ſome very pure 
water, by a gentle fire, the ſpace of four months, it appear- 
ed perfectly pure; and yet, leaving it to reſt in veſſels ex- 
actly cloſed, it would conceive a ſlender kind of weedy mat- 
ter, ſomewhat like the ſtamina of plants, or the little tufts 
of a mucilage : yet Schottus ſaw water, in Kircher's mu- 
ſeum, that had been kept in a veſſel, hermetically ſealed, 


upwards of fifty years; yet {till remained clear and pure, 


and ſtood to the fame heighth in the veſſel as at firſt, with- 
out the leaſt ſign of ſediment. 

Boerhaave adds, that he is convinced nobody ever ſaw a drop 
of pure water 3 that the utmoſt of its purity known, only 
amounts to its being free from this or that ſort of matter: 


and that it can never, for inſtance, be quite deprived of falt; | 


ſince air will always accompany it, and air has always ſalt. 
See Alk, and ATMOSPHERE. 

Water in all places and bodies. — Water ſeems to be diffuſed 
every where, and to be preſent in all ſpace where there is 
matter,— Not a body in all nature but will yield water : 
it is even aſſerted, that fire itſelf is not without water,— A 
ſingle grain of the moſt fiery ſalt, which in a moment's 
time will penetrate through a man's hand, readily imbibes 
half its weight of water, and melts, even in the drieſt air 
imaginable. Thus, ſalt of tartar, placed near the hotteſt 
fire, will attract or imbibe water; and, by that means, in- 


creaſe conſiderably its weight, in a ſmall time: fo, in the | 


drieſt ſummer's day, a pewter veſſel with ice in it, brought 
up from ſome cold ſubterraneous place, into the hotteſt room, 
will immediately be covered over with little drops of water, 
gathered from the contiguous air, and condenſed by the cold- 
neſs of the ice. _ 


It is ſurprizing to conſider the plenteous ſtock of water which 
even dry bodies afford. Oil of vitriol, being expoſed a long 


time to a violent fire, to ſeparate all the water, as much as 
poſſible, from the fame, will, afterwards, by = ſtanding 

o faſt, as 
ſoon to afford it as plenteouſly as at firſt, — Hartſhorn, kept 


forty years, and turned as hard and dry as any metal, ſo 


that if ſtruck againſt a flint, it will yield ſparks of fire; yet, 


being put into a glaſs veſſel, and diſtilled, will afford one | 


eighth part of its quantity of water. — Bones dead and dried 
twenty-five years, and thus become almoſt as hard as iron ; 


yet, by diſtillation, have afforded half their weight of water. | 
— And the. hardeft ſtones, ground and diſtilled, do always 


diſcover a portion thereof. | 

Eels, by diſtillation, yielded Mr. Boyle ſome oil, ſpirit, and 
volatile falt, beſides the caput mortuum z yet all theſe were 
ſo diſproportionate to the water, that they ſeemed to have 
been nothing but that coagulated : the ſame ſtrangely abounds 
in vipers, though eſteemed very hot in operation; and will, 
in a convenient air, / ſurvive, for ſome days, the loſs of their 


heads and hearts. Human blood itſelf, as ſpirituous and ela- 


borate a liquor as it is reputed, ſo abounds in water, that out 
of ſeven ounces and an half, 'the ſame author, by diſtillation, 
drew near fix of phlegm, before ever any of the other prin- 
ciples began to riſe, See PHLEGM. - | 
ether water be the common matter of all bodies *— From 
conſiderations of this kind, Thales, and ſome other philoſo- 
phers, have been led to hold, that all things were made of 


water: which opinion, probably, had its riſe from the wri- |- 


tings of Moſes, where he ſpeaks of the ſpirit of God moving 


_ [pon the face of the waters. But Mr. Boyle does not con- 


cave the water here mentioned by Moſes as the univerſal 
matter, to be our elementary water :| we need only ſuppoſe 
it an agitated congeries of a great variety of ſeminal prin- 
ciples, and of other corpuſcles fit to be ſubdued and faſhion- 
Vor, II. Ne, CLXIV. © F 
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ed by them; and it may yet be a body fluid like water, in caſe 
the corpuſcles it was made up of were, by their creator, made 
ſmall enough, and put into ſuch an actual motion, as might 
make them roll, and glide eaſily over one another,— How- 
ever, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, Sendivo- 
gius, and others, have maintained the ſame principle, viz. 
that zwatey is the elemental matter, or ſtamen of all things, and 
ſuffices alone for the production of all the viſible creation. — 
Thus Sir Iſaac Newton, © All birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, in- 
«© ſets, trees, and vegetables, with their ſeveral parts, do 
grow out of water, and watery tinctures, and falts; and, 
by putrefaction, return again to watery ſubſtances,” 

Helmont endeavours to prove this doctrine from an experi- 
ment; wherein, burning a quantity of earth, till all the oil 
was conſumed, and then mixing it up with water, to draw 
out all the ſalt; and putting this earth, thus prepared, into 
an earthen pot, which nothing but rain-water could enter; 
yet a willow, planted therein, grew up to a conſiderable 
heighth and bulk, without any ſenſible diminution of the 
earth : whence he concluded, that the water was the only 
nutriment of the vegetable kind, as vegetables are of the ani- 
mal.— The fame thing is inferred by Mr. Boyle, from a 
parallel experiment : and the whole is countenanced by Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who obſerves, that water, ſtanding a few 


days in the open air, yields a tincture; which, like that of 


malt, by ſtanding longer, yields a ſediment, and a ſpirit; but 
before putreſaction, is fit nouriſhment for animals and vege- 
tables. 

But Dr. Woodward endeavours to ſhew the whole a miſtake: 
water containing extraneous corpulcles, ſome of theſe, he 
ſhews, are the proper matter of nutrition ; the water being 


{till found to afford ſo much the leſs nouriſhment, the more 


it is purified by diſtillation.— Thus, a plant in diſtilled wa- 
ter will not grow ſo faſt as in water not diſtilled ; and if the 
water be diſtilled three or four times over, the plant will 
ſcarce grow at all, or receive any nouriſhment from it. So 
that water, as ſuch, does not ſeem the proper nutriment of 
vegetables ; but only the vehicle thereof, which contains the 
nutritious particles, and carries them along with it, through 
all the parts of the plant. See VEGETAT1oON. 

Hence, a water-plant, e. gr. a naſturtium, brought up in a 
veſſel of water, will be found to contain the more ſalt and 
oil, the muddier the water is: in effect, water nouriſhes the 
leſs, the more it is purged of its ſaponaceous ſalts; in its pure 
ſtate, it may ſuffice to extend or ſwell the parts, but affords 
no new vegetable matter. See VEGETABLE, NuTRI1- 
TION, &c. oa 
Helmont, however, carries his ſyſtem ſtill further, and ima- 
gines, that all bodies may be re-converted into water.— His 
alkaheſt, he affirms, adequately reſolves plants, animals, and 


minerals, into one liquor, or more, according to their ſeve- 


ral internal differences of parts: and the alkaheſt, being ab- 


ſtracted from theſe liquors, in the ſame weight, and with 


the ſame virtues as when it diflolved them, the liquors may, 
by frequent cohobations from chalk, or ſome other proper 
matter, be totally deprived of their ſeminal endowments, and 


return at laſt to their firſt matter, inſipid water, 
Thus much is confeſſed, that mixed bodies do all reſolve by 


fire, into phlegm or water, oil, ſpirit, ſalt, and earth; each 
of which is found to contain water. | 

Spirits, for inſtance, cannot be better repreſented, than by 
ſpirit of wine ; which, of all others, ſeems freeſt from water : 


yet, Helmont affirms, it may be fo united with water, as 


to become water itſelf. — He adds, that it is materially wa- 
ter; only under a ſulphurous diſguiſe. — According to him, 


in making Paracelſus's balſamum-famech, which is nothing 


but fal tartari dulcified, by diſtilling ſpirit of wine from it, 
till the ſalt be ſufficiently ſaturated with its ſulphur, and till 
it ſuffers the liquor to be drawn off, as ſtrong as it was pour- 
ed on; when the falt of tartar, from which it is diſtilled, 
hath retained, or deprived it of the ſulphurous parts of the 
ſpirit of wine, the reſt, which is incomparably the greateſt 
part of the liquor, will turn to phlegm. In effect, corroſive 
ſpirits, according to Mr. Boyle's obſervation, abound in 264 
ter; which may be obſerved, by entangling, and fo fixing 
their ſaline parts, as to make them corrode ſome proper body; 
or elſe by mortifying them with ſome contrary ſalt: which 
will turn them into phlegm. See SpIRIT. | 

And as to falts; falt of tartar well calcined, being laid to 
liquify in the ait, will depoſite an earth; and if it be then 
committed to diſtillation, will yield a conſiderable quantity of 
inſipid water; inſomuch, that if it be urged with a vehement 
fire, the ſalt will almoſt all vaniſh, and nothing faline re- 
main, either in the water, or the earth. Whence Helmont 
concludes, that all falts might be converted into water. 


Add, that ſea-falt, recovered from its own acid ſpirit, and 


oil of tartar, reſolves into water, as much as into oil of tar- 

tar. See SALT; | | | | | 

Laſtly, oils run, in great meaſure, into water; and it is 

probable, might be converted wholly into the ſame, See 

O1L, SULPHUR, Cc. FR bs 

Ne flandard for the weight =_ purity of water. — Water ſcarce 
13 | 


ever 


— — 


numbers 147, and 170, you may take 52, and 603 of 39 
and 45, or 45 and 52, c. i 

59, To come to practice in calculating a piece of watch-work, 
firſt pitch on the train or beats of the balance in an hour; 


as, whether a ſwift one, of about 20000 beats, (the uſual |. 


train of a common 30 hour poclet- tuatch) or a flower, of 
about 16000, (the train of the new pendulum pocket- watch- 
es) or any other train.— Next, reſolve on the number of 
turns the fuſy is intended to have, and the number of hours 
the piece is to go: ſuppoſe, e. gr. 12 turns, and to go 
30 hours, or 192 hours, (i. e. 8 days) &c. Proceed now to 
find the beats of the balance or pendulum in one turn of the 
fuſy, by the direction given under the word BR ATs.— Thus 
in numbers; 12: 16 : : 20000 : 26666, Wherefore, 
26666 are the beats in one turn of the fuſy, or great wheel, 
and are equal to the quotients of all the wheels into the 
balance multiplied together. Now this number is to be 
broken into a convenient parcel of quotients; which is to be 
done thus: firft, halve the number of beats, wiz. 26666, 
and you have 13333 3 then pitch on the number of the 
crown-wheel, ſuppoſe 17 : divide 13333 by 17, and you 
have 784 for the quotient (or turns) of the reſt of the wheels 
and pinions ; which being too big for one or two quotients, 
may be beſt broken into three. Chuſe therefore three num- 
bers ; which, when multiplied all together continually, will 
come neareſt 784 : as ſuppoſe 10, 9g, and 9, multiplied con- 
tinually, gives 810, which is ſomewhat too much; there- 
fore try again other numbers, 11, 9, and 8: theſe drawn 
one into another continually, produce 792; which is as near 
as can be, and convenient quotients.— Having thus con- 
trived the piece from the great wheel to the balance ; but 
the numbers not falling out exactly, as you firſt propoſed, 
correct the work thus: firſt, (by the direction given under 
the word BEATS) multiply 792, the product of all the quo- 
tients pitched upon, by 17, (the notches of the crown-wheel) 
the product is 1 3464, which is half the number of beats in 
one turn of the fuſy ; then (by a rule given under the word 
Bears) find the true number of beats in an hour, — Thus, 
16:12: : 13464 : 10098 z which is half the beats in an 
hour. Then find what quotient is to be laid upon the pini- 
on of report, (by the rule given under that word.)— Thus, 
16:12 :: 12 : 9, the quotient of the pinion of report, — 
Having thus found your quotients, it is eaſy to determine 
what numbers the pinions ſhall have ; for, chuſing what 
numbers the wheels ſhall have, and multiplying the pinions 
dy their quotients, the produce is the number for the wheels. 
— "Thus, the number of the pinion of report is 


4) 365( 9 4, and its quotient is 9 ; therefore the ntimber 
5) 55 (11 for 'the dial-wheel muſt be 4 X 9, or 36 : ſo 
5)45( 9 the next pinion being 5, its quotient 11, there- 
5) 40 ( 8 fore the great wheel muſt be 5x11 =55; 
9 and ſo of the reſt. 


| Such is the method of calculating the numbers 
of a 16 hour watch, — Which watch may be made to go 
longer, by leſſening the train, and altering the pinion of 
report.— Suppoſe you would conveniently flacken the train 
to 16000 ; then, by the rule given under the word BEATS, 
fay, As 4 16000, or 8000 : 13464 : : 12: 20. So that 


this watch will go 20 hours. — Then for the pinion of re- 


port, ſay, (by the rule given under that word) As 20: 12 


::12: 7. So that 7 is the quotient of the pi- 
4) 28 (7 nion of report. And as to the numbers, the 
5) 55 (11 Operation is the ſame as before; only the dial- 
5) 45 ( g Wheel is but 28, for its quotient is altered to 7. 
' 5) 40( 8 — If you would give numbers to a watch of 


77 about 10000 beats in an hour, to have 12 turns 

of the fuſy, to go 170 hours, and 17 notches 
in the crown- wheel: the work is the ſame, in a manner, as 
the laſt example; and conſequently thus: As 12: 170 
: : 10900 : 141666, which fourth number is the beats in 
one turn of the fuſy; its half, 70833, being divided by 17, 
gives 4167 for the quotients : and becauſe this number is too 
big for three quotients, therefore chuſe four, as 10, 8, 8, 
6 5 3 whoſe product into 17 makes 71808, nearly equal to 
half the true beats in one turn of the fuſy. — Then ſay, As 
170: 12: : 71808 : 5069, which is half the true train of 
your watch. — And again, 170: 12: : 12: 432, which 
expreſſes the pinion of report, and the number of the dial- 
wheel. — But theſe numbers being too big to be cut in 


ſmall wheels, they muſt be varied by the fourth rule, above, | 


thus : 

As 144: 170. :: 360: 4253 
| Or 170: 144 :: 360: 305. 

24) 20 (22 Then dividing 360, and either of theſe two 
6) 60 (10 fourth proportionals, (as directed by the rule;) 
6) 48 ( 8 ſuppoſe by 15, you will have 2, or 32 z then 

5) 40 (8 the numbers of the whole movement will ſtand 
5) 33 (64 as in the margin. a 


17 Such is the calculation of ordinary watches, to 


nites, and ſeconds, the proceſs is thus: 


1 Having reſolved on the beats in an hour; by dividing | 


ſhew the hour of the day: in ſuch as ſhew mi- 
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the deſigned train by 60, find the beats in a minute: 3 
accordingly, find proper numbers for the — — 7 
quotients, fo as that the minute-wheel ſhall go round , 
in an hour, and the ſecond wheel once in a minute. 3p 
Suppoſe, e. gr. you ſhould chuſe a pendulum of ſix inchez 
to go eight days, with 16 turns of the fuſy; a pendulum of 
6 inches vibrates 9368 in an hour; and conſequently, di. 
viding it by 60, gives 156, the beats in a minute. Hal 
theſe ſums are 4684, and 78, Now, the firſt work is to 
break this 78 into a good proportion, which will fall into 
one quotient, and the crown- Wheel. Let the .crown-whee! 
have 15 notches, then 78, divided by 15, gives 


5 ſo a crown-wheel of 15, and a wheel and 8) 40 ( 
pinion, whoſe quotient is 5, will go round in a 
minute to carry a hand to ſhew ſeconds.— For 13 
a hand to go round in an hour to ſhew minutes; 8) 64( 


becauſe there are 60 minutes in an hour, it is 8) 60 (7! 
but breaking 60 into good quotients, (ſuppoſe 4431 5 
10 and 6, or 8 and 7 1, &c.) and it is done, — 15 
Thus, 4684 is broken, as near as can be, into | 
proper numbers. But ſince it does not fall out exactly into 
the above-mentioned numbers, you muſt correct, (as before 
directed) and find the true number of beats in * by 
multiplying 15 by 5, which makes 75; and 75 by 65 
. . . 3 
makes 4500, which is half the true train.— Then find the 
beats in one turn of the fuſy; thus, 16: 192 :; 4500 ; 
54000 3 which laſt is half the beats in one turn of the fuſy, 
— This 5 4000 being divided by 4500, (the true 
numbers already pitched on) the quotient will 
be 12 ; which not being too big for a fingle 
quotient, needs not be divided into more; and 
the work will ſtand as in the margin. — As to 8) 4o( 5 
the hour-hand, the great wheel, which performs 13 
only one revolution in 12 turns of the minute- 
wheel, will ſhew the hour; or it may be done by the 
minute-wheel. 

WATER, Agua, in phyſics, a ſimple, fluid, and liquid bo- 
dy; reputed the third of the four vulgar elements. See 
ELEMENT. 

Sir Iſaac Newton defines water to be a fluid falt, volatile, 
and void of taſte : but this definition Boerhaave ſets aſide ; 
inaſmuch as water is a menſtruum, or diflolvent of falts and 
faline bodies, which does not agree with the notion of its 
being a falt itſelf ; inaſmuch as we do not know of any falt 
that diſſolves another. See SALT. | 
Whether water be originally fluid? — Though water be de- 
fined a fluid, it is a point controverted among philoſophers, 
whether fluidity be its natural ſtate, or the effect of violence: 
we ſometimes find it appear in a fluid, and ſometimes in a 
ſolid form; and as the former in our warmer climate is the 
more uſual, we conclude it the proper one, and aſcribe the 
other to the extraneous action of cold. Boerhaave, how- 

ever, aſſerts the contrary, and maintains zuater to be of the 
cryſtalline kind ; fince, wherever a certain degree of fire is 
wanting to keep it in fuſion, it readily grows into a hard 
glebe, under the denomination of ice. See ICE. 

Mr. Boyle is much of the ſame ſentiment.— Ice, he ob- 
ſerves, is commonly reputed to be water brought into a pre- 
ternatural tate by cold: but, with regard to the nature of 
things, and ſetting aſide our arbitrary ideas, it might as juſt- 
ly be faid, That water is ice preternaturally thawed by heat. 
— If it be urged that ice, left to itſelf, will, upon the re- 
moval of the freezing agents, return to water; it may be 
anſweted, that, not to mention the ſnow and ice which lie 
all ſummer long on the Alps, and other high mountains, even 
in the torrid zone, we have been aſſured, that, in ſome parts 
of Siberia, the ſurface of the ground continues more months 
of the year frozen by the natural temperature of the climate, 
than thawed by the heat of the ſun; and a little below the 
ſurface of the ground, the water which chances to be lodged 
in the cavities there, continues in a tate of ice all the year 
round: ſo that when, in the heat of ſummer, the fields are 
covered with corn, if you dig a foot or two deep, you ſhall 

find ice, and a frozen ſoil. 

No pure water in all nature— Mater, if it could be had 
alone, and pure, Boerhaave argues, would have all the re- 
quiſites of an element, and be as ſimple as fire; but there is 
no expedient hitherto diſcovered for making it ſuch.— Rain. 
water, which ſeems the pureſt of all thoſe we know of, 15 
replete with infinite exhalations of all kinds, which it ow 
bibes from the air: ſo that filtered and diſtilled a thou 

times, there ſtill remain. faces, — Further, the . 
gathered from the roofs of houſes, is a lixivium of ty as 
ſlate, or the like; impregnated with the dungs and fc 
the animals, birds, &c, . thereon; and the ext. "i 
tions of numerous other things. — Add, that all, the * he 
water gathered in cities, muſt at leaſt, be ſaturated A ; * 
ſmoke of a thouſand chimneys, and the various e 

numbers of perſons, &c.— Beſide, that there 1s fire oon 6: 
ed in all water; as appears from its fluidity, which n 
to fire alone. See FIRE. 7 ich water it 
As what is in che air neceſſarily mixes itſelf with 204 | 

1 | : | 


9) 108 (12 
8) 64( 8 
9) 60 (75 
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hence appears impoſſible to have ſuch a thing as pure water. 


late it through ſand, or ſqueeze it through 
eee it through — other body of the like kind, 
— will always have ſalt remaining. Nor can diſtillation 
Fades it pure; ſince it leaves air therein, which abounds in 
corpuſcles of all forts. See AIR. 
The pureſt of all zoaters we can any way arrive at, prior 
diſtilled from ſnow, gathered in a clear, ſtill, pinching night, 
in ſome very high place; taking none but juſt the outer or 
ſaperficial part thereof. — By a number of repeated diſtilla- 
tions, the greateſt part of the earth, and other faces, may 
be ſeparated herefrom : and this is what we muſt be contented 
to call pure water. 


Mr. Boyle, indeed, relates, that a friend of his, by diſtill- 


ing a quantity of water an hundred times, found, at length, 
O 


tt * 
hat he had got fix tenths of the firſt quantity in earth: 

Whence he — that the whole water, by further 
roſecuting the operation, might be converted into earth. See 
ARTH. 

But it ſhould be conſidered, that water cannot be removed, 


or poured into a veſſe], without mixing ſome duſt therewith ; 


ſo, neither can the luting of the veſſel be diſtilled, without 
loſing ſomething every time. — Boerhaave, therefore, rather 
concludes, that the water thus often diſtilled, might acquire 
ſtill new earth from 3 floating in the air, and the in- 
employed in the operation. 
That pp fares us, that after diſtilling ſome very pure 
water, by a gentle fire, the ſpace of four months, it appear- 
ed perfectly pure; and yet, leaving it to reſt in veſſels ex- 
actiy cloſed, it would conceive a ſlender kind of weedy mat- 
ter, ſomewhat like the ſtamina of plants, or the little tufts 
of a mucilage : yet Schottus ſaw water, in Kircher's mu- 
ſæum, that had been kept in a veſſel, hermetically ſealed, 


upwards of fifty years; yet ſtill remained clear and pure, | 


and ſtood to the fame heighth in the veſſel as at firſt, with- 
out the leaſt ſign of ſediment. 

Boerhaave adds, that he is convinced nobody ever faw a drop 
of pure water; that the utmoſt of its purity known, only 
amounts to its being free from this or that ſort of matter: 
and that it can never, for inſtance, be quite deprived of falt; 
ſince air will always accompany it, and air has always falt, 
See AIR, and ATMOSPHERE. | 
Water in all places and bodies.— Water ſeems to be diffuſed 
every where, and to be preſent in all ſpace where there is 
matter,— Not a body in all nature but will yield water : 
it is even aſſerted, that fire itſelf is not without water.— A 


ſingle grain of the moſt fiery ſalt, which in a moment's | 


time will penetrate through a man's hand, readily imbibes 
half its weight of water, and melts, even in the drieſt air 
imaginable. Thus, falt of tartar, placed near the hotteſt 


fire, will attract or imbibe tuater; and, by that means, in- 
creaſe conſiderably its weight, in a ſmall time: ſo, in the 
drieſt ſummer's day, a pewter veſſel with ice in it, brought | 


up from ſome cold ſubterraneous place, into the hotteſt room, 
will immediately be covered over with little drops of water, 
gathered from the contiguous air, and condenſed by the cold- 
neſs of the ice. t 


It is ſurprizing to conſider the plenteous ſtock of water which 


even dry bodies afford. Oil of vitciol, being expoſed a long | 


time to a violent fire, to ſeparate all the water, as much as 
poſſible, from the fame, will, afterwards, by only ſtanding 
a few minutes in the air, contract freſh water ſo faſt, as 
ſoon to afford it as plenteouſly as at firſt, — Hartſhorn, kept 
forty years, and turned as hard and dry as any metal, fo 
that if ſtruck againſt a Aint, it will yield ſparks of fire; yet, 


being put into a glaſs veſſel, and diſtilled, will afford one | 


eighth part of its quantity of water. Bones dead and dried 
twenty-hve years, and thus become almoſt as hard as iron; 
yet, by diſtillation, have afforded half their weight of water. 
— And the. hardeſt ſtones, ground and diſtilled, do always 
diſcover a portion thereof. | 

Eels, by diſtillation, yielded Mr. Boyle ſome oil, ſpirit, and 
volatile falt, beſides the caput mortuum; yet all theſe were 
ſo diſproportionate to the water, that they ſeemed to have 
been nothing but that coagulated : the ſame ſtrangely abounds 
in vipers, though eſteemed very hot in operation; and will, 
in a convenient air, / ſurvive, for ſome days, the loſs of their 
heads and hearts. Human blood itſelf, as ſpirituous and ela- 
borate a liquor as it is reputed, ſo abounds in water, that out 
of ſeven ounces and an half, the ſame author, by diſtillation, 


drew near ſix of phlegm, before ever any of the other prin- | 


ciples began to riſe, See PHLEGM. - 

bether water be the. common matter of all bodies? From 
conſiderations of this kind, Thales, and ſome other philoſo- 
phers, have been led to hold, that all things were made of 


water: which opinion, probably, had its riſe from the wri- |- 


tings of Moſes, where he ſpeaks of the ſpirit of God moving 


upon the face of the waters.— But Mr. Boyle does not con- 


ceive the water here mentioned by Moſes as the univerſal 
matter, to be our elementary water : we need only ſuppoſe 
it an agitated congeries of a great variety of ſeminal prin- 
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ciples, and of other corpuſcles fit to be ſubdued and faſhion- | 
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ed by them; and it may yet be a body fluid like water, in caſe 
the corpuſcles it was made up of were, by their creator, made 
ſmall enough, and put into ſuch an actual motion, as might 
make them roll, and glide eaſily over one another. How- 
ever, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, Sendivo- 
gius, and others, have maintained the ſame principle, viz. 
that water is the elemental matter, or ſtamen of all things, and 
ſuffices alone for the production of all the viſible creation. — 
Thus Sir Iſaac Newton, “ All birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, in- 
56 ſects, trees, and vegetables, with their ſeveral parts, do 
grow out of water, and watery tinctures, and falts; and, 
by putrefaCtian, return again to watery ſubſtances,” 
Helmont endeavours to prove this doctrine from an experi- 
ment; wherein, burning a quantity of earth, till all the oil 
was conſumed, and then mixing it up with water, to draw 
out all the ſalt; and putting this earth, thus prepared, into 
an earthen pot, which nothing but rain-water could enter; 
yet a willow, planted therein, grew up to a conſiderable 
heighth and bulk, without any ſenſible diminution of the 
earth: whence he concluded, that the water was the only 
nutriment of the vegetable kind, as vegetables are of the ani- 
mal.— The fame thing is inferred by Mr. Boyle, from « 
parallel experiment: and the whole is countenanced by Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who obſerves, that water, ſtanding a few 
days in the open air, yields a tincture; which, like that of 
malt, by ſtanding longer, yields a ſediment, and a ſpirit ; but 
before putreſaction, is fit nouriſhment for animals and vege- 
tables. 

But Dr. Woodward endeavours to ſhew the whole a miſtake - 
water containing extraneous corpuſcles, ſome of theſe, he 


ſhews, are the proper matter of nutrition; the water being 


{till found to afford ſo much the leſs nouriſhment, the more 
it is purified by diſtillation.— Thus, a plant in diſtilled wa- 
ter will not grow ſo faſt as in water not diſtilled ; and if the 
water be diſtilled three or four times over, the plant will 
ſcarce grow at all, or receive any nouriſhment from it. So 
that water, as ſuch, does not ſeem the proper nutriment of 
vegetables; but only the vehicle thereof, which contains the 
nutritious particles, and carries them along with it, through 
all the parts of the plant. See VEGETAT1oON. 

Hence, a water-plant, e. gr. a naſturtium, brought up in a 
veſſel of water, will be found to contain the more ſalt and 
oil, the muddier the water is: in effect, water nouriſhes the 
leſs, the more it is purged of its ſaponaceous ſalts ; in its pure 
ſtate, it may ſuffice to extend or ſwell the parts, but affords 
no new vegetable matter. See VEGETABLE, NuTRI- 
TION, Ec. | 2 
Helmont, however, carries his ſyſtem ſtill further, and ima- 
gines, that all bodies may be re-converted into water.— His 
alkaheſt, he affirms, adequately reſolves plants, animals, and 


minerals, into one liquor, or more, according to their ſeve- 


ral internal differences of parts: and the alkaheſt, being ab- 


ſtracted from theſe liquors, in the ſame weight, and with 


the ſame virtues as when it diſſolved them, the liquors may, 


by frequent cohobations from chalk, or ſome other proper 
matter, be totally deprived of their ſeminal endowments, and 


return at laſt to their firſt matter, inſipid water. 


Thus much is confeſſed, that mixed bodies do all reſolve by 


fire, into phlegm or water, oil, ſpirit, falt, and earth ; each 
of which is found to contain water. 

Spirits, for inſtance, cannot be better repreſented, than by 
ſpirit of wine; which, of all others, ſeems freeſt from water - 


yet, Helmont affirms, it may be fo united with water, as 


to become water itſelf. — He adds, that it is materially zwa- 
ter; only under a ſulphurous diſguiſe. — According to him, 
in making Paracelſus's balſamum-ſamech, which is nothing 
but fal tartari dulcified, by diſtilling ſpirit of wine from it, 
till the ſalt be ſufficiently ſaturated with its ſulphur, and till 
it ſuffers the liquor to be drawn off, as ſtrong as it was pour- 
ed on; when the falt of tartar, from which it is diſtilled, 
hath retained, or deprived it of the ſulphurous parts of the 
ſpirit of wine, the reſt, which is incomparably the greateſt 
part of the liquor, will turn to phlegm. In effect, corroſive 
ſpirits, according to Mr. Boyle's obſervation, abound in wa- 
ter; which may be obſerved, by entangling, and fo fixing 
their ſaline parts, as to make them corrode ſome proper body; 
or elſe by mortifying them with ſome contrary ſalt: which 
will turn them into phlegm. See SpIRIT. ! 

And as to ſalts; ſalt of tartar well calcined, being laid to 
liquify in the air, will depoſite an earth; and if it be then 
committed to diſtillation, will yield a conſiderable quantity of 
inſipid water ; inſomuch, that if it be urged with a vehement 
fire, the ſalt will almoſt all vaniſh, and nothing faline re- 
main, either in the water, or the earth. Whence Helmont 
concludes, that all ſalts might be converted into water. 
Add, that ſea- ſalt, recovered from its own acid ſpirit, and 
oil of tartar, reſolves into water, as much as into oil of tar- 
tar. See SALT; 5 | . 
Laftly, oils run, in great meaſure, into water; and it is 
probable, might be converted wholly into the ſame, See 
O1L, SULPHUR, &c. | | | 


No flandard for the weight . purity of water. — Water ſcarce 
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ever continues two moments exactly of the ſame weight, by 
ccaſon of the air and fire contained therein. Thus, a piece 
of pure limped ice, laid in a nice balance, never continues 
in equilibrio.— In effect, the expanſion of water in boiling, 
ſhews what effect the different degree of fire has, on the gra- 
vity of water.— This makes it difficult to fix the ſpecific 
oravity of water, in order to ſettle its degree of purity z but 
this we may ſay in the general, that the pureſt water we 
can procure, is that which is 880 times as heavy as air.— 
However, neither have we any tolerable ſtandard in air ; for 
water being ſo much heavier than air, the more water is con- 
talned in the air, the heavier of courſe muſt it be: as, in 
effect, the principal part of the weight of the atmoſphere 
ſeems to ariſe from the water. See Air, and ATMo0- 
SPHERE. 

Properties and eſfectit of water. — 19. Vater is found the moſt 
penetrative of all bodies, after fire, and the moſt difficult to 
confine ; ſo that a veſſel through which water cannot paſs, 
may retain any thing. Nor is it any objection, that ſyrups 
and oils will ſometimes paſs through bodies which will hold 
water; this not being owing to the greater ſubtilty and pene- 
tration of their particles, but to the reſin, wherewith the 
wood of ſuch veſſels abounds, to which oils and ſyrups are as 
menſtruums ; ſo that diſſolving the refin, they make their 
way through the ſpaces left thereby: whereas water, not act- 
ing on relins, is retained. See RESIN. 


And yet, water gradually makes its way, even through all | 


woods, and is only retainable in glaſs and metals ; nay, it 


was found by experiment at Florence, that when ſhut up in | 


a ſpherical veſſel of gold, and then preſſed with a huge 
force, it made its way through the pores even of the gold : 
ſo that the moſt ſolid body in nature, is permeable to water. 
See GOLD. 

Water is even found more fluid than air; a body being re- 
puted more fluid than another, when its parts will find way 
through ſmaller pores : now air, it is known, will not paſs 
through leather, as is evident in the caſe of an exhauſted re- 
ceiver covered therewith ; whereas water paſſes with eaſe. — 
Again, air may be retained in a bladder, but water oozes 
through. In effeQ, it is found, that water will paſs through 

res ten times ſmaller than air will. See PoRE. 

Ie muſt not be omitted, however, that M. Homberg accounts 
for this paſſage of water through the narrow pores of ani- 
mal ſubſtances which will not admit the air, on another 
principle, viz. its moiſtening and diſſolving the glutinous 
matter of the fine fibres of the membranes, and rendering 
them more pliable and diſtractile; which are things that the 
air, for want of a wetting property, cannot do.— As a proof 
of this doctrine, he filled a bladder, and compreſſed it with 
a ſtone, and found no air to come out; but placing the blad- 


der thus compreſſed in water, the air eaſily eſcaped. Hift. de 
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20. Water, then, may even hence, viz. from its penetra- | 
tive power, be argued to enter the compoſition of all bodies, | 


both vegetable, animal, and foſſil; with this peculiar circum- 


ſtance, that it is eaſily, and with a gentle heat, ſeparable | 


again from bodies it had united with: which cannot be ſaid of 


any other body.— Fire, indeed, will penetrate more than | 


water ; but it is difficult to procure it again from the bodies 
it is once fixed in, as is evident in red lead, &c. 
NIUM, VERMILION, c. 


This property of water, joined with its ſmoothneſs and Ju- | 


bricity, fits it to ſerve as a vehicle for the commodious and 
eaſy conveyance of the nutritious matter of all bodies : being 
ſo fluid, and paſſing and repaſſing fo readily, it never ſtops 
up the pores, but leaves room for the following water, 
to bring on a new ſupply of nutritious matter. See Nu TR1- 
TIOR. 


30. And yet the ſame water, as little coheſive as it is, and 
as eaſily ſeparated from moſt bodies, will cohere firmly with | 


| ſome others, and bind them together into the moſt ſolid 


maſles : though it appears wonderful, that water, which will | 
be ſhewn an almoſt univerſal diſſolvent, ſhould withal be a a 


great coagulator. | 
Mater, we ſee, mixed up with earth or aſhes, gives them 
the utmoſt firmneſs and fixity,— The aſhes, e. gr. of an 
animal, incorporated with pure water into a paſte, and bak- 
ed with a vehement fire, grow into a coppel ; which is a body 
remarkable for this, that it will bear the utmoſt effort of a 
refiner's furnace.— It is, in effect, upon the glutinous na- 
ture of water alone that our houſes ſtand: for take but this 
out of wood, and it becomes aſhes; or out of tyles, and 
they become duſt. 

Thus, a little clay dried in the ſun, becomes a powder, 
which, mixed with water, fticks together again, and may be 
faſhioned at pleaſure z and this dried again by a gentle fire, or 
in the ſun, and then baked in a potter's oven, by an intenſe 
fire, becomes little other than a ſtone. — So the Chineſe 
earth, whereof our porcelain veſſels are made, which hold all 


liquors, and even melted lead itſelf, is diluted and wrought | 


up with water, See PORCELAIN. 


Io fay no more, all the ſtability and firmneſs ſeen in the 


See M- 
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their being ſo eaſily ſeparable from 


; water, incloſed in a veſſel hermetically ſealed, p wa 
ſhadow ; ſo that the eye ſhall not be able to diſcover We- 
ther the veſſel have water in it or not; 
ſtals of ſalts, when the water is ſeparated from them, 
their tranſparency,— 50. Hard, rigid, 


fire ſuffices to rarefy, 


neity of its parts.— 


univerſe, is owing to water alone. — Thus, ſtone would | 
an incoherent ſand, did not water bind it together; x 
thus, again, of a fat gravelly earth, wrought up with 4 
ter, and baked or burnt, we make bricks, tyles, and earch” 
veſſels, of ſuch exceeding hardneſs and cloſeneſs, that en 
itſelf cannot paſs through them. And theſe bodies thou, 
to appearance perfectly dry, and deſtitute of water, yet bet? 
pulverized and put in a retort, and diſtilled, yield an nerds 
ble quantity of water, | i 
The ſame holds of metals ; for the parings or filings of lead 
tin, antimony, &c. by diſtillation, yield water plentifu, * 
and the hardeſt ſtones, ſea- ſalt, nitre, vitriol, ſulphur 85 
are found to conſiſt chiefly of water, into which they resolve 
by force of fire. 

The lapis calcarius, or lime- ſtone, being expoſed to the fire 
affords a prodigious quantity of pure water ; and the more c 
this water is expreſſed, the more friable does it become, ti 
at length it commences a dry calx or lime, wherein, in lieu 
of the water ſo expelled, the fire, in the courſe of calcing.. 
tion, enters; which is expelled again, in its turn, by pour- 
ing on cold water, Yet, the fame water and calx, temper- 
ed together, produce a maſs ſcarce inferior, in point of ſoli- 
dity, to the primitive lime-ſtone. See Lime, Mor T AR, E. 
49%. That water is not elaſtic, is evident hence, that it ;. 
incompreſſible, or incapable, by any force, of being reduced 
into leſs compaſs: this eaſily follows from that famous expe- 
riment abovementioned, made by order of the great duke of 
Tuſcany.— The water, being incapable of condenſation 
rather than yield, tranſmuted through the pores of the metal 
ſo that the ball was found wet all over the outſide; till at 
length, making a cleft in the gold, it ſpun out with great 
vehemence.— From this laſt circumſtance, indeed, ſome 
have weakly concluded it was elaſtic. For the impetus 
wherewith the water darted forth, was more probably ow. 
ing to the elaſticity of the gold, which communicated that 
impreſſion to the water. | 

And hence we ſee the reaſon why blocks of marble ſometime; 
burſt in cold weather; and why a veſſel filled with water, 
and afterwards, by any means, reduced to a lefs compaſs, 
burſts the veſſel, though ever fo ſtrong.— This is obſervable 
in a piece of braſs cannon, which being filled with water, 
and the mouth exactly ſtopped, ſo as to prevent all egreß of 
water; if a cold night happens, ſufficient to contract and 
conſtipate bodies; the metallic matter undergoing the com- 
mon fate, and the water refuſing to give way, the cannon 
is burſt aſunder with incredible violence. | 
Some bring an argument for the elaſticity of water hence, 
that hot water takes up more room than cold; but no legj- 
timate concluſion can be formed from hence: for in the hot 
water there is a good quantity of fire contained, which in- 
terpoſing between the particles of the water, makes it extend 
to a greater ſpace, without any expanſion of parts from its 
own elaſticity. This is evident hence, that if water be once 
heated, there is no reducing it to its former dimenſions, but 
by letting it cool again: which plainly ſhews, that the ex- 
panſion depends not on the elaſticity of parts, but on the pre- 
ſence of fire. © Water, then, though incapable of compreſ- 
fion or condenſation, may yet be rarefied by heat, and con- 
tracted by cold. See RARE FACTION, c. 

It may be added, that a further degree of cold, that is, ſuch 


a one as congeals water, or turns it into ice, does expand it. 


— There are other ways to manifeſt this expanſion of water, - 
by freezing. Mr. Boyle having poured a proper quantity of 
water into a ſtrong cylindrical carthen veſſel, expoſed it, un- 
covered, both to the open air in froſty nights, and the ope- 


ration of ſnow and falt; and found, that the ice produced 


in both caſes, reached higher than the water before it was 
froze, Add, that it has been found, that the rain ſoaking 
into marble, and violent froſts coming on, have burſt the 
ſtones : and even implements made of bell-meta], carclely 
expoſed to the wet, have been broken and ſpoiled by the 
water ; which entering at little cavities of the metal, was 
there afterwards froze, and expanded into ice. ; 

From the whole we may be enabled to ſettle ſomething, 
as to the nature of the component particles of water 3 and, 
10. That they are, as to our ſenſes, infinitely ſmall; whence 
their penetrative power: 20. Exceedingly ſmooth and flipper), 
void of any ſenſible aſperities; witneſs their fluidity, and 
other bodies which they 
adhere to: 30. Extremely ſolid: 4. Perſectly tranſparent, 


and as ſuch inviſible ; which we gather hence, that 2:8 


and in that the ci) 


and inflexible ; 45 
appears from their not being compreſſible.— If it be 7 
how a body ſo light, fluid, and volatile, and which ſo wn #5 
| ſhould be ſo ſtubborn and incomp . 
ſible? We ſee no other cauſe to aſſign, but the E 
If water be conſidered as , 5 
ſpherical, or cubical particles, deen anc * 


frm texture; here will be enough to account for the whole: ſolved and imbibed by the rivers in their progreſs, and diſ- 
Its firmneſs and ſimilarity will make it reſiſt ſufficiently ; charged, with their waters, into the ocean; and conſequent- 


* 
2 
— 
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the particles of water, to admit thoſe of the ſalt.— acquiring its preſent degree. Phils. Tranſat? No. 344. 
8 1 we gather, that the watry particles are The water of the ſea is liable to ſeveral periodical changes. 


i ity renders it light enough, &c — The little con- ly, that the degree of ſaltneſs is continually and gradually in- 1 
= e ee will account for the weakneſs of its creaſing. — On this hypotheſis, he even propoſes a method | 
coheſion, &c. See PARTICLE, Conrsron, Ec. for determining the age of the world : for two experiments of 
Salt melted in water, does not fill the veſſel in proportion to the degree of ſaltneſs, made at a large interval of time, will, q; 
irs own bulk : whence it follows, that there are little ſpaces by the rule of proportion, give the time wherein it has been ! 

1 


o. Mater is the moſt inſipid of all bodies; the taſte we EU-WATE R. | 
{Eo pokes obſerve therein, ariſing not from the mere water; Rain-WATER, is the watey of the ſea, purified by a fort of 


tremely ſolid and inflexible ; ſince, though they have inter- See T'1DEs. | 
5 3 no force or weight can compreſs, or crowd High-WATER. j 
them nearer. See SALT. Low-WATER. See the articles FLUx, EBR, Oe. 
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but from falt, vitriol, or other bodies mixed therewith : and diſtillation : or rather, it is the watery vehicle, ſeparated from 1 
accordingly, all the ſapid waters, recommended for medici- the ſaline, and other matters reſiding therein, by evaporati- 1 
nal uſes, are found to depoſite a quantity of ſome of thoſe | on. See Ralx, and EVAPORATION, _ 1 
foffils. The water which deſcends in rain and ſnow, is, of all others, | 
60. Water is perfectly inodorous, or void of the leaſt ſmell, the pureſt, in a cold ſeaſon, and a till ſky ; and this we muſt 1 
Mater, then, neither affecls ſight, taſte, nor ſmell, pro- be contented to take for elementary water. wg : 
vided it be pure; and conſequently might remain for ever The ram-water, in ſummer, or when the atmoſphere is in | 
imperceptible to us, but for the ſenſe of feeling. commotion, it is certain, muſt contain infinite kinds of hete- 
TVhether water be convertible into air? — It has been diſputed, rogeneous matter: Thus, gathering the water that falls after 4 
whether or no water be convertible into air; there being nu- a thunder-clap, in a ſultry ſummers day, and letting it ſettle, 1 
merous inſtances of, at leaſt, an apparent tranſmutation.— a real ſalt is found ſticking at the bottom. But in winter, 
In the vapours daily raiſed, we find water rarefied to ſuch a eſpecially when it freezes, the exhalations are but few, ſo ; 
degree, as to take place in the atmoſphere, and help to com- that the rain falls without much adulteration : and hence, / 
poſe a conſiderable part of what we call air; and even to what is thus gathered in the morning-time, is found of good 2 
contribute to many of the effects aſcribed to the air. See uſe for taking away ſpots in the face ; and that gathered trom | i 
VaPouR, A1R, and ATMOSPHERE.— But ſuch a vapour- ſnow, againſt inflammation of the eyes. See SNOW. | 


air has not the characters of true permanent air, being eaſily Yet this raim-water, with all its purity, may be filtered and 
reducible into water again. So, in digeſtions and diſtilla- diſtilled a thouſand times, and it will ftill leave ſome feces 1 
tions, though water may be rarefied into vapours, yet it is behind it. g ; . |; : 1 
not really changed into air, but only divided by heat, and Spring- WATER is the next, in point of purity.— This, ac- 
diffuſed into very minute parts; which, meeting together, cording to Dr. Halley, is collected from the air itſelf; which 
preſently return to ſuch water as they conſtituted before. being ſatured with water, and coming to be condenſed by the 
Yet, water rarefied into vapour in an zolipile, will, for a evening's cold, is driven againſt the cold tops of the mountains; 
while,” have an elaſtic power, the great and laſt characte- where, being further condenſed and collected, it gleets down, 
riſtic of true air, and ſtream out perfectly like a blaſt of air: or diſtils, much as in an alembic. See SPRING, Cc. 
The elaſtic power of this ſtream, is manifeſtly owing to no- This water, which before floated in the atmoſphere, in form 'L 
thing elſe but the heat, that expands and agitates the aqueous of a vapour, being thus brought together, at firſt forms little 
4 particles thereof; and when the heat is gone, the elaſticity, ſtreams ; ſeveral of which meeting together, form rivulets; 
* and other aerial properties diſappear likewiſe. See EL AST I- and theſe, at length, rivers. 


CITY. River-WarER, on ſome occaſions, is to be efteemed purer | 
Rapid winds thus made, ſeem to be no more than mere wa- | than that of ſprings.— If the ſtream, in deſcending from its | | 
ter, broke into little parts, and put into motion ; fince, by ſpring, chance to flow over ſtrata, - or beds, wherein there is 


holding a ſolid, ſmooth, and cold body againſt it, the vapours | falt, ſulphur, vitriol, iron, or the like, it diſſolves and imbibes 
condenfing thereon, will preſently cover the body with part thereof, — Otherwiſe, ſpring-water becomes purer and 
water. Indeed, though no heat intervenes, motion alone, better; for while the river drives on its waters in an unin- 
if vehement, may perhaps ſuffice to break water into minute | terrupted ſtream, all its ſalts, with the vegetable and animal 
rts, and make them aſcend upwards in form of air.©O. | matters drained into it, either from exhalations, or from the 
Mr. Boyle obſerves, that between Lyons and Geneva, where | ground it wafhes, gradually either fink to the bottom, or are | 
the Rhone is ſuddenly ſtraitened by two rocks very near each | driven to the ſhore : and hence, the antient poets and paint- 
other, that rapid ſtream, daſhing with great impetuoſity | ers repreſent the deities of ſprings and rivers, as combing ; 
againſt them, breaks part of its water into minute corpuſcles, | and carding their waters. See RIVER. 
and gives it ſuch a motion, that a miſt may be obſerved ata | With regard to the qualities of water, it is further diſtin- 
conſiderable diftance, ariſing from the place, and aſcending | guiſhed into falina, ſa/t-water ; dulcis, fre/h-water, &c. 
high into the air, | Salt-WaTER, or Sea-WATER. See SALT, and 8E A-Mater. 
Ar ER, in geography and hydrography, is a common, or | Freſþh-WaTER— It is generally granted, that thoſe waters, 
general name applied to all liquid tranſparent bodies, gliding cæteris paribus, are the beſt, as well for wholſomneſs, as 
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or flowing on the earth. See FLUID, Liquid, c. various other œconomical uſes, c. that are freeſt from ſalt- 
In this ſenſe, water and earth are ſaid to conſtitute our ter- | neſs; which is an adventitious, and, in moft caſes, a hurtful 
raqueous globe, See EARTH. | quality in waters. — Mr, Boyle, therefore, contrived a very 


Some authors have raſhly and injuriouſly taxed the diſtribu- extraordinary method of examining the freſhneſs and ſaltneſs 
tion of water and earth in our globe as unartful, and not well | of waters, by a precipitant, which could diſcover one part of 
proportioned : ſuppoſing that the water takes up too much | falt in 1000, nay, 2 or 3000 parts of water. See FRE S- 
room. See TERRAQUEOUS. Water. | 
An inundation, or overflowing of the waters, makes a de- | The thawed ice of fea-water is often uſed in Amſterdam for | 
luge. See DELUGE. | brewing ; and Bartholine, in his book De Nivis Thu, con- | 


Catara of WATER. See the article CATARACT. I firms the relation: © It is certain, fays he, that if the ice of [ 
Water is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the places where it is © the ſea- water be thawed, it loſes its ſaltneſs; as has been N 
found, into marina, ſea- water; pluvialis, rain- water; flu- | lately tried by a profeſſor in our univerſity.” _ 


viatilis, river-water ; fontana, ſpring-water ; putealis, well- | Uſes of W ATER.— The uſes of water are infinite; in food, 
water; ciſternina, that of c/terns ; paluſtris, that of lakes, in medicine, in agriculture, in navigation, in divers of the 
moraſſes, &c,— which are each more impure, and heteroge- | arts, &c. 
neous than other, | As a food, it is one of the moſt univerſal drinks in the 

Sea-WATER, is an aſſemblage of bodies, wherein water can | world; and, if we may credit many of our lateſt and beſt 
ſcarce be ſaid to have the principal part: it is an univerſal | phyſicians, one of the beſt too.— For this uſe, that which 
colluvies of all the bodies in nature, ſuſtained and kept ſwim- is pureſt, lighteſt, moſt tranſparent, ſimple, colourleſs, void 
ming in water, as a vehicle. See SEA, OCEAN, &c. of taſte and ſmell, and which warms and cools faſteſt, and 
Dr. Liſter conſiders it as the fund or ſource, out of which all | wherein herbs and pulſe infuſe and boil the ſooneſt, is beſt. 
bodies ariſe. He gives, in ſome meaſure, into the opinion of | See DRINK. 

| Thales, and Van Helmont ; and imagines the ſea- water to | Hippocrates, in his treatiſe De A#re, Aquis & Locis, ſpeaks 
have been the only element created at the beginning, before | much in behalf of light water, — Herodotus relates, that, 
any animal, or vegetable ; or even before the fun himfelf. | among the antients, ſome nations drank a water ſo very light, 
— Freſb- water, he ſuppoſes to have roſe accidentally after that all woods readily ſunk therein. — And Mr. Boyle men- 
the creation of theſe, and to owe its origin to the vapours of | tions ſome water brought out of Africa into England, which 
plants, the breath of animals, and the exhalations from | was ſpecifically lighter than ours, by four ounces in a pint, 
the ſun, De Font. Med. Ang. i. e. by one third. See WATERPoO1SE, 
Dr. Halley is of another opinion. — He takes it for granted, | It is eſteemed a good quality in water, to bear ſoap, and 
that the ſaltneſs of the ſea, ariſes from the faline matter diſ- | make a lather therewith.— This our river - waters readily do, 

| | but 
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but the pump and fpring-wateys are found too hard for it; 
yet may theſe be remedied, by barely letting them ſtand for 
four or five days. 

As a medicine, it is found, internally, a powerful febrifuge ; 
excellent againſt colds, coughs, ſtone, ſcurvy, &c. See FE- 
BRIFUGE, &c, Externally, its effects are no leſs conſi- 
derable. See BaTH. 

In Agriculture, and gardening, water is allowed abſolutely 
neceſſury to vegetation; whence Varro places it in the num- 
ber of the divinities he invokes in his firſt book de re Ruſtica : 
Etiam, ſays he, precor lympha, quoniam fine aqua omnis miſera 
i agricultura. See WATERING. 

Ihe changes water is liable to, and the different forms it ap- 
pears under, are numerous. Sometimes as ice, then as a 
vapour, then as a cloud, ſhower, ſnow, hail, fog, &c. See 
Ice, VaerouR, CLouD, SHOWER, SNOW, HAIL, FoG, 
FREEZING, c. 

Many naturaliſts have even maintained water to be the ve- 
getable matter, or the only proper food of plants ; but Dr. 
Woodward has overturned that opinion, and ſhewn, that the 
office of water in vegetation, is only to be a vehicle to a ter- 
reſtrial matter, whereof vegetables are formed; and does not 
itſelf make any addition to them, — All water, he allows, 
contains more or leſs of this terreſtrial matter; ſpring and 
rain-water near an equal quantity, and river-water more than 
cither of them. See VEGETATION. 

Ilater is of the laſt uſe in chymiſtry ; being one of the great 
inſtruments by means whereof its operations are all perform- 
ed. See CHYMISTRVY, and OPERATION. | 
It acts in various manners and capacities; as a menſtruum, 
a ferment, a putrefacient, a vehicle, a medium, Oc. 

19, As a men/truum, it diſſolves all kinds of ſalts. See SALT, 
DissolvENr, D1ss0LUTION, &c.— Air alſo ſeems to 
diſſolve ſalts ; but it is only by virtue of the water it con- 
tains, — Nor has any other body the power of diffolving ſalts, 
further than as it ſhares in this fluid. See Al R, c. 

The particles of ſalts, we have obſerved, inſinuate themſelves 
into the interſtices between the particles of water ; but when 
thoſe interſtices are once filled, the ſame water will not any 
longer diſſolve the fame ſalt ; but it will diſſolve a ſalt of an- 
other kind, by reaſon of the different figure of the particles, 
which enter and occupy the vacancies left by the former : and 
thus it will diſſolve a third, or fourth falt, &c.— So, when 
water has imbibed its fill of common falt, it will till diſ- 
ſolve nitre ; and when ſaturated with nitre, it will diſſolve 
fal armoniac, and fo on. | | 
Mater alſo diſſolves all ſaline bodies, it being the conſtituent 
character of this claſs of bodies, that they are uninflammable, 
and diſſoluble in water,— Hence, water may diſſolve all 
bodies, even the heavieſt and moſt compact, as metals; in- 


aſmuch as thoſe are capable of being reduced into a faline | 


form: in which ſtate they may be ſo intimately diſſolved by 
water, as to be ſuſtained therein. 


Water diſſolves all ſaponaceous bodies, i. e. all alkalious falts | 


and oils blended together: though oil itſelf be not diſſoluble 
in water, the admixture of falt herewith, rendering it ſaline, 
brings it under the power of water. 
Now, all the humours in the human body are apparently ſa- 
line, though none of them are falt itſelf ; and the ſame may 
be ſaid of the juices of all vegetables, excepting the oils; and 
accordingly, they all diſſolve in water. 
Water diſſolves glaſs itſelf. — This being melted with ſalt of 
tartar, becomes ſoluble in water. See GLAss. | 
It diſſolves all gums, and gummous bodies; it being a cha- 
racteriſtic of a gum, that it diſſolves in water; in contradi- 
ſtinction from a rin. See Gum, Cc. 
Further, water mixed with alkali ſalts, diſſolves oil and oily 
bodies. — Thus, though mere water poured on greaſy wool, 
be repelled thereby; yet a ſtrong lixivium, or alkali falt be- 
ing mixed with the water, it readily diſſolves and abſorbs all 
that was greaſy and oleaginous: and thus it is that woollen 
cloths are ſcoured. 
But, water does not diſſolve reſins; as we conceive a reſin 
| - be no other than an inſpiſſated, or concentrated oil. See 
ESIN, | 
Oils and ſulphurs water leaves untouched ; and what is more 
extraordinary, it repels them; and by repelling, drives the 
oily particles into eddies.— Add, that it ſeems to repel all 
oleaginous, ſulphurous, fatty, and adipous bodies, wherein 
oil predominates ; and hence alſo it is, that the fatty parts in 
our bodies eſcape being diſſolved by water,— And it is, in 
all probability, by this means that fat is collected in the adi- 
poſe cells of all animals. See F Ar. 8 
Nor does it diſſolve terrene or earthy bodies, but rather 
unites and conſolidates them ; as we ſee in tyles, Cc. See 
EARTH. | 8 | 
After diſſolving a body, the water unites and hardens to- 
gether with it; and, if the body be of the ſaline kind, 
forms cryſtals, and retains the falts in that form, _ See Cr y- 
STAL, | | 


Ealts, while thus joined with water, aſſume various Ggures ; 
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the cryſtals of ſea- ſalt, e. gr. are pyramidal ; thy. 
priſmatical ; thoſe of ſal gemmæ, cubical, &. 
water is the cauſe of theſe ſalts being in cryſtals, js evid 
hence, that upon ſeparating the water, the cryſtal; A ent 
more; their form is loſt, and their tranſparency ceaſes = 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 1 
20. Without water, there can no fermentation be raiſed 
Thus, if you grind a plant into a duſt, or farina, it vil 
never ferment ; even though you add yeaſt, or ſpirit of 28 
thereto : but water being poured on it, the fermentation 5 
dily ariſes. See FERMENTATION, 12 
30. All putrefactions, both of animal and vegetable bogi. 
ere es, 
are likewiſe performed by means of water alone; and with 
out it, there would be no ſuch effect in all nature. dec . | 
TREFACTION, ; 
4%. Water is indiſpenſibly required to efferveſſence; wi; þ 
is an inteſtine motion, ariſing between contrary ſalts: for a8 
ſuch motion can ariſe from a mixture of contrary falts, un 
leſs there be water to diſſolve and keep them in ſolution. 
59. A farther uſe is in the making ſeparations of oily from 
faline parts, which is a thing of the laſt ſervice : thus, any 
oleaginous ſubſtance, incorporated with ſalt, being ſhoo]: 
ſome time in a proper quantity of water, the ſalts diffolyin- 
will be extracted from the oil, and imbibed by the water. and 
thus is the body dulcified.— So butter, by a continued lotion 
in fair water, becomes inſipid; and aromatic oils, agitated 
a long time in warm water, lay aſide their ſaline ſpirituous 
parts, and become inert, and inodorous. 
Spirit of wine, mixed with oil, makes one body therewith - 
but if you pour water thereon, it will repel the oil, and 
draw all the ſpirit to itſelf : nay, frequently, what the ſpirit 
had diſſolved in other bodies, water will ſeparate from them 
by diluting the ſpirit, and letting the other matters precigi- 
tate, 
60. Water is of great ſervice in directing and determinins 
the degree of fire, or heat. — This was firſt diſcovered by 
M. Amontons, from an obſervation, that water over the fre 
grows gradually.more and more hot, till it comes to boil ; 
but then ceaſes to increaſe, and only maintains its preſent de- 
gree of heat, even though the fire were ever fo much en- 
larged, or were continued ever fo long.— This, therefore, 
affords a ſtandard, or fixed degree of heat all over the world; 
boiling water, provided it be equally pure, being of the fame 
heat in Greenland, as under the equator. 
By means hereof, they make baths of divers degree of heat, 
accommodated to the various occaſions. See BA TH, Fir, 
HE Ar, c. | 
Water is of the utmoſt uſe in divers of the mechanical arts, 
and occaſions of life ; as, in the motion of mills, and other 
machines.— And the laws, properties, &c. of this fluid wit 
reſpect thereto ; as its motion, gravitation, preſſion, cleva- 
tion, action, &c., And the conſtruction of divers engines 
ſubſervient thereto, or founded thereon ; as ſiphons, pumps, 
Sc. make the ſubject of hydraulics, and hydref/tatics, See 
HyDpRAULICs, FLU1D, ASCENT, &c. 
The quantity of water on this fide our globe, Dr. Cheyne 
ſuſpects to be daily decreaſing ; “ ſome part thereof being 
& continually turned into animal, vegetable, metalline, or 
mineral ſubſtances ; which are not eaſily diſſolved again 
< into their component parts.— Thus, if you ſeparate a few 
<« particles of any fluid, and faſten them to a ſolid body, or 
& keep them aſunder one from another, they are no fluid; 
< to produce fluidity, a conſiderable number gf ſuch particles 
is required.” See FLuIDITY., | 
© Moſt of the fluids or liquids we know of, are formed by 
ce the coheſion of particles of different figures, magnitudes, 
“ gravities, and attractive powers, ſwimming in pure , 
or an aqueous fluid; which ſeems to be the common baſis 
<« of all. Wine is only water impregnated with particles oi 
“grapes; and beer with particles of barley : all ſpirits ſeem 
< to be nothing but water, ſaturated with ſaline or ſulphur- 
& ous particles: and all liquids are more or leſs fluid, accord- 
<« ing to the greater or ſmaller coheſion of the particles, 
* which ſwim in the aqueous fluid. — And there is hardly 
&* any fluid without this coheſion of particles: not even pure 
<« water itſelf; as is apparent from the bubbles which ſome- 
times will ſtand on its ſurface, as well as on that of ſpirits, 
&« and other liquors.” Philoſoph. Princip. of Relig. 
ou of WATER. See ASCENT, and CAPILLARY: 
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Wares, in natural hiflory, &c. is diſtinguiſhed into Ju” 
called alſo elemental; mineral; and artificial, or {#19 . 
As to the pure, we have already obſeryed, that there f, 
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tely ſo : all water being found to contain 
more or leſs particles ſuch as thoſe in terreſtrial bodies; not 
earthly particles, we mean, but oils, falts, 2 WP 

Mineral WATERS, are thoſe which contain ſuch, and ſo many 
particles of different nature from water, as thence to derive 
{me notable property beyond what common water has: or, 
mineral waters are thoſe which have contracted ſome virtue 
extraordinary, by paſſing through beds of minerals, as allum, 
vitriol, ſulphur, Oc. or by receiving the fumes thereof. See 
5 kinds of mineral waters are various, as are the kinds of 
compoſitions of the minerals they are impregnated withal. 
See FossIL. 1 a i 
Some are ſimple, as only containing mineral particles of one 
ſort; others mixed, of two, three, four, or more ſorts. 
Hence, we have, 19. Metallic waters, in different parts, 
golden, ſilver, copper, tin, leaden, and iron waters. See 
METAL, FERRUGINOUS, CHALYBEAT, Kc. 

20. Saline waters, Viz. nitrous, aluminous, vitridlate, and 

thoſe of common ſalt. See SA LT. 

30. Bituminous, ſulphurous, antimonial, carbonaceous, and 

amber waters. See BIT UMEN, Sc. . 

49. Earthy and ſlony waters, VIZ. lime, chalk, oker, cinna- 

zar, marble, and alabaſter waters. 

To which ſome add mercurial waters. See MeRrcuR *, &c. 

This diviſion of mineral waters, is taken from their eſſences; 
that is, from the mineral particles they contain: but the 

moſt uſual and celebrated diviſion, is borrowed from the man- 

ner wherein they affect our ſenſes; with regard to which 

there are ten kinds; viz. acid, bitter, het, cold, oily, and 

fat, poiſonous, coloured, boiling, petrifying, incruſtating, and 

aline. i es 

Acid WATERS, called allo acidulæ, ariſe from the admixture 
of vitriol, nitre, allum, and falt.— Theſe are cold, and 
very frequent, there being not reckoned leſs than 1000 in 
Germany alone: ſome of which are faid to be ſour as vine- 
gar, and uſed inſtead thereof; others vinous, and ſerving for 
wine; others aſtringent, &c. See ACIDULE. 

Hit WATERS, called therme, ariſe from the admixture of ſul- 
phurous particles and fumes.— Of theſe, the hotteſt is that 
in Japan, which, it is ſaid, no fire can bring water to equal; 
and which keeps hot thrice as long as our boiled water, See 
THERMA, &c. T2 

Oily, and Fat WATERS, ariſe from a bituminous and ſulphu- 
rous matter; as amber, petroleum, pitch, naphtha, &c. See 
NaPHTHA, PETROL, Oc. 

Bitter War ERS, are produced from an impure ſulphur, bitu- 
men, nitre, and copper. Such is the lacus aſphaltites. 

Very cold W A TERs, have their riſe from a mixture of nitre and 


haps, none abſolu 


allum ; or of mercury, iron, Sc. The depth of the fource | 


or ſpring too, have ſome effect. 

WATERS which change the nature of bodies. — Of theſe there 
is great variety. | 
19, Near Armagh in Ireland, is a lake, wherein a ſtaff being 
fixed ſome months, the part that ſtuck in the mud will be 
turned into iron; and that part incompaſſed with the water 
into hone ; the reſt remaining as before.— Thus Gyraldus, 
and Maginus ; but Brietius denies it. 
29, In the northern part of Ulſter is a ſpring, which, in the 


ſpace of ſeven years, petrifies wood, or converts it into ſtone. | 


— The like are found in divers other parts, as in Hungary, 
Burgundy, &c. Vitruvius mentions a lake in Cappadocia, 
which converts wood into ſtone in one day. See PETRI- 
FACTION. | 
30. There are alſo waters ſuppoſed to tranſmute, or turn 
iron into copper. See TRANSMUTATION. 

49. Others are ſaid to change the colour of the hair. Gy- 
raldus mentions a ſpring in Ireland, wherein if a perſon were 
waſhed, he inſtantly became grey. See HAIR. 

Poiſonous WATERS, are occaſioned by their creeping through 
arſenical, antimonial, and mercurial earths ; or being im- 
pregnated by their fumes.— Such is the lacus aſphaltites, 
and divers others about the Alps, &c. which immediately 
kill thoſe who drink of them: but theſe are moſt of them fill- 
ed up with ſtones ; which is one reaſon ſo few are known. 

Saline WATERS, are generated two ways; either they are de- 
rived from the ſea, by ſome ſubterraneous paſſage ; or are 
generated from mineral falts, which they meet withal in 
their paſſage, ere they arrive at their ſprings. See SEA, 
and SALT. | 9 8 

Boiling, or Bubbling WAT ERS, are produced either by a ſul- 
phurous, or a nitrous ſpirit, mixed with the water in the 
earth: if it be ſulphurous, the water is hot; if nitrous, 
cold. For all the waters that boil as if hot are not ſo, but 
ſome few are cold: we read both of thermæ and acidulz 
that boil. 

There are divers other waters which have very ſingular pro- 
perties not reducible to any of theſe claſſes : ſuch— 19. is 
that ſpring in Portugal, which abſorbs all bodies caſt into it, 
though the lighteſt : and not far from it there was anciently 


another, in which no bodics, not the heavieſt, could ſink. 
Vor, II. No. 164. | | 
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— 29, In Andaluſia, we are aſſured by Euſeb. Nierember- 
genſis, there is a lake which foretels approaching ſtorms, by 
making a terrible bellowing, that may be heard 18 or 20 
miles diſtance — 30. In Granada is a well, whoſe water diſ- 
ſolves ſtones. — 40. We read of a ſpring in Arcadia, which 
rendered thoſe who drank of it abſtemious.— In the iſland 
of Chio is a ſpring, which converts thoſe who drink of it 
into fools.— 69, There are ſprings in divers parts of Eng- 
land, Wales, Spain, &c. which ebb and flow daily with the 
flux and reflux of the ſea; and ſome are even ſaid to ebb and 
flow againſt the tide.— Add, 7% ffalactical waters, See 


STALACTITES, 

Bath-WAaTER BaTH. 

Spato-WAT ER. { 5 article SPAW. 

Petrifymg-W ATER. PETRIFYING, 

Iuterdiction of Fire and WaTttR., See INTERDICTION. | 

WATER, in chymiſtry, by the chymiſts called more uſually 
phlegm ; is the fourth of the five chymical principles, and one 
of the paſſive ones. See PRINCIPL x, and PRLEGM. 
It is never drawn pure, and unmixed ; which, Dr. Quincy 
obſerves, makes it uſually a little more deterſive than com- 
mon water. | 
This principle, probably, contributes much to the growth of 
bodies, in that it both renders and keeps the aCtive principles 
fluid; fo that they are capable of being conveyed by circula- 
tion into the pores of the mix'd : and alfo becaufe it tempers 
their exorbitant motion, and keeps them together; ſo that 
they are not fo eaſily and ſoon diſſipated, 
In all ſuch bodies whoſe active ſubſtances are joined and 
united pretty cloſely together; as in common falt, tartar, all 
plants that are not odoriferous, and in many animal bodies, 
this principle is the firſt that comes in diftillation : but 
when water is mixed with volatile ſalts, or with ſpirit of 
wine, or is in any odoriferous mixture; then the volatile 
particles will riſe and come away firſt. See PRiNciPLE, 
ELEMENT, &c. 


WATERS, in medicine, pharmacy, chymiſtry, &c, called 


allo artificial, and medicated waters ; are a kind of liquors, 
produced or prepared by art from divers bodies, principally of 
the vegetable tribe; having various properties, and ſerving 
various purpoſes. 

Theſe waters are either ſimple, or compound, 


Simple WATERS, are thoſe procured from ſome one vegetable 


body. See VEGETABLE, PLANT, &c. | 
A ſimple water is not ſuppoſed to be the mere water, or 
phlegm of the body it is drawn from, as is evident from the 
taſte and ſmell thereof, — The intention of making ſuch 
water, is to draw out the virtues of the herb, ſeed, flower, 
root, or the like, fo as it may be more conveniently given 
in that form, than any other. But the phlegm, or watery 
part of any medicinal ſimple, is no better than common 
water undiſtilled : fo that all thoſe ingredients, which in di- 
ſtillation raiſe nothing but phlegm, as may be diſcovered from 
the ſcent and taſte of what comes over, are not fit for the 
ſtill. — On this principle, a great part of the waters retained 
in the diſpenſatories, will appear good for nothing, at leait 
not worth diſtilling. 
The means whereby this ſeparation is effected, are either 
evaporation, infuſion, decoction, or diſtillation. — The firſt 
is performed by expoſing the vegetable in a cold ſtill, to a 
gentle heat, like that of a ſummer's ſun ; and catching the 
effluvia which exhale from it. See Hear, EvareoRa- 
TION, &c. | 
The effect of this operation, is a water, or fluid matter, which 
is the moſt volatile, fragrant, and aromatic part of the plant; 
and that wherein its ſpecific virtue refides.— And thus is it, 
that the aromatic or odoriferous waters of vegetables are pro- 
cured. See AROMATIC. 
The ſecond means, viz. infiion, is performed by putting 
the vegetable in hot rain-water, below the degree of boiling z 
keeping it to this degree by an equable heat, for the ſpace of 
half an hour; and then ftraining or pouring it off, See Ix- 
FUSION.— The only waters procured this way, in much 
uſe in the modern practice, are thoſe of frog-ſpawn, and 
oak-buds. | bag: 
The third means, viz. decoction, only differs from the ſecond 
in this, that the water is kept to the degree of boiling. Sce 
Decocrttor. 25 
The fourth means, viz. diſtillation, is performed by infuſing 
the ſubject in an alembic, with a gentle warmth, for ſome 
time; and, then increaſing the heat, fo as to make it boil ; 
and laſtly, catching and conderifirig the ſteam, or vapour ari- 
fling therefrom. See DisTILL AT1oON. 
This proceſs futniſhes what we call the diftilled waters, of 
ſo much uſe in medicines, &c. The vegetable ſubjects beſt 
fitted for it, are the ſapid and odorous, or thoſe of the aro- 
matic tribe; as angelica, aniſeed, baum, carraway, corian- 
der, cumin, dittany, fennel, hyſſop, marjoram, mint, roſes, 
roſemary, ſaffron, ſage, feurvygraſs, thyme, cinnamon, ci- 
tron, juniper, lime, myrtle, orange, peach, &c. 
The medicinal virtues of waters prepared after this manner, 
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are the ſame as thoſe of the reſpective plants, &c. they are 
drawn from._— Thus, the diſtilled water of mint is ſtoma- 
chic; that of worm-wood, vermifugous, Cc. 

The materia medica, it may be obſerved, affords no reme- 
dies in this way, but for the intentions either of cordials, 
diuretics, or diaphoretics.— Were it praQticable to raiſe a 
balf:mic cathartic, or opiate in this way, yet would thoſe 
prope: ties be much more conveniently brought forth by other 
proceſſes; ſo that nothing is to be looked for in a diſtilled 
water, but ſuch ſubtile and light parts of a medicinal ſimple, 
as may fall in with the forementioned intentions: indeed, very 
little comes over, under that diviſion, weighty enough to at- 
fect even the urinary ſecretions. 

The ſimple waters, of chief virtue, are the following ones, 
viz. Dill-water, aqua anethi; baum-water, aqua meliſſæ; 
angelica-water, aqua angelicæ; mint-water, aqua menthæ; 
roſemary-water, aqua anthos; orange-flnuer-water, aqua na- 
ph ; black-cherry-water, aqua ceraſor. nig. parſh- water, 
aqua petroſelini; camomile, chamom. pennyroyal, pulegii; 
Fennel. water, aqua fæniculi; damaſt-roſe-water, aqua roſa- 
rum dam. hy//op-water, aqua hyſſopt; rue- water, aqua ru- 
ter; juniper- water, aqua juniperi bacc. elder-water, aqua ſam- 
buci flor. lovage-water, aqua leviſtici; carminative-water, 
aqua carminativa, Fc, 

It may be here proper to note, that whatever properties any 
ſimple has from the groſſneſs or ſolidity of its parts, which 
make it act as an emetic, cathartic, or aſtringent; the reſi- 
due left after diſtillation, will remain in full poſſeſſion there- 
of,— Thus, the purging ſyrup of roſes, is as well made at- 
ter the damaſk-roſe-water is drawn oft, as if the flowers were 
put into infuſion ;- becauſe nothing of a cathartic quality riſes 
with the water. 

Sometimes, the ſubject is fermented, by the addition of yeſt, 
honey, or the like ferment, to the hot water, before the di- 


ſtillation begin: in which cafe, if the ferment added were | 


in ſufficient quantity to effect a thorough fermentation, the 
liquid afterwards exhaled and drawn off, would be thin and 
inflammable ; which makes what we call a ſpirit; otherwiſe, 
thick, white, ſapid, &c. and called a water. See FERMEN- 
TATION, SPIRIT, &c. 

"The waters procured in this manner, contain the oil of the 
plant in great perfection; which makes them of conſiderable 
uſe in medicine, further than thoſe raiſed without fermenta- 
tion; beſide that they keep better and longer; the fpirit in 
them preventing their corrupting or growing mothery, 
Compound WATERS, or thoſe wherein ſeveral ingredients are 
uſed, are very numerous, and make a large article in com- 
merce ; ſome prepared by the apothecaries, according to the 
diſpenſatory preſcripts, for medicinal uſes ; others by the di- 
{tillers, to be drank by way of dram, &c. and others by the 
perfumers, oc. | 
They are diſtinguiſhed by different epithets, taken from the 
Latin, Greek, Arabic, Engliſh, &c. in reſpect either of the 
ſpecific virtues of the waters; or the parts of the body, for 
the cure whereof they are intended; or the diſeaſes they are 
good againſt ; or the ingredients they are compounded of; or 
their different uſes, &c. | | 
The moſt conſiderable among the claſs of compound-waters, 
we ſhall here enumerate.— The manner of making them, 
it is true, is not always the ſame; eſpecially thoſe intended 


for drinking; for which, every one gives his own method as | 


the beſt. Thoſe we here deliver, are taken from ſuch as 
have the greateſt reputation in preparing theſe things ; or 
from thoſe who have wrote beſt of them. | | 
We have only three general remarks to add, with regard to 
thoſe intended for drinking: 19, That ſuch wherein any 
thing is infuſed, as bruiſed fruits, pounded herbs, or ground 
ſpices, are always paſſed through a ſtrainer, to make them 
finer and purer.— 20. That thoſe made with brandy, or 
ſpirit of wine, are uſually diſtilled after mixing their ingre- 
dients; which renders thoſe liquors exceedingly ſtrong and 
dangerous, and confirms the proverb; Plures occidit gula 
quam gladius. In effect, ſome of them are fo penetrating, 
that they burn the tongue when taken.— 39. That the 
waters which take their name from any particular thing, as 
cinnamon, &c. have always ſome other ingredients joined 
with them, according to the taſte or ſmell required. 
A.exipharmic, or Alexiterial WATERS, are waters that re- 
ſiſt poiſons and the plague. Such are thoſe of angelica, 
ſcorzonera, citron, orange, ſcordium, rue, &c. See ALExI- 
 PHARMIC.— Such alfo are zreacle-water, plague-water, 
milk-water, poppy-water, &c. | 
Allum-WATER, is a vulnerary water, thus called, by rea- 
ſon the baſis, or principal ingredient thereof, is allum. See 
ALLUM, and VULNERARY. 

Angelica-W ATER, is uſually prepared of brandy, angelica- 
roots and ſeeds, carduus, baum, fennel-feed, &c, the whole 
beat together in a mortar; infuſed for a night in French 
brandy, and then diſtilled, — It is reputed a good carmina- 
tive, and cordial ; as alſo a cephalic, &c. See ANGELICA. 
Ariſced-W a'TER.— To eight parts of eflence of aniſeed di- 
tilled, put three parts of brandy, with one of water boiled; 


mix the whole together: and if you require] 
half a pint of clarified ſugar; bit any ſte? ry 
1 and ſtrain the whole. pd 
ricet-WATER.— To a quart of water, 
Ne ſliced; boil the Whole, to — ry eight 
when cold, add four or five ounces of ſugar.— Wh. 1 
is diſſolved ſtrain it. ER 
Aromatic-W ATERs, we have already ſpoke of amo 
ſimple waters. "S the 
Arthritic-W ATERS, are waters good againſt the gout 
ſy, tremors, pains in the joints, &c.— Such are th, * 
piony, chamæpitys, betony, roſemary, c. 5 
Bryzny-W ATER, is one of the compound waters preſcribeq 
the college diſpenſatory, prepared from bryony-rocts | 
mugwort, ſavin, feverfew, dittany, &c. It is a 5004 Ty 
ſteric, opens menſtrual obſtructions, Oc. — 
Carduus-WATER, is made from carduus benedictug pounded] 
a mortar, and put in an alembic.— Then, a ſufficient ou I 
tity of the juice of the fame fort of plant, drawn by My 
on, is poured into the alembic, that the herbs ſwimr. Ivey 
the juice, may be in no danger of ſticking to the bot 
the cucurbit in diſtillation, Laſtly, fitting on a capit , 
luting the joints, diſtil half as much juice as you, N 
This water is ſudorific, and good againſt the plague, ©, 15 
. fevers, Sc. See CA RDO us. nas 3 
ATER of ſcparation, or depart, is only aqua fir; . 
called, bebe ſerving to ſeparate gold — — I > # 
PART, It is alſo called 8 5 
Caujtic-WATER, and is prepared of a mixture of ſpirit of nj 
tre and vitriol, drawn by force of fire; to which are lom - 
times added allum, Oc. 4 
It diſſolves all metals, gold only excepted. — The Invention 


„ add 
hout: 
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of aqua fortis, is uſually referred to the thirteenth centurt. 


though ſome hold it to have been known in the time of Mo 
ſes. See Aqua Fortis, AURUM Potabile, &c. 

Cephalic-W ATERS, are waters proper to ſtrengthen and com 
fort the brain. — Such are thoſe of roſemary, marjoram, Het. 
pyony, betony, baum, &c. See CEPHAILIC. Suk 

Chalybeat-WATER, is a water wherein red-hot ſteel has been 
quenched. — It is aſtringent, and good, like ferrugingu; 
or iron waters, for diarrhœas, &c. CHALYBE ar, aud 
MARTIAL. 

Cherry-WATER.— In a quart of water cruſh half a poundof 
cherries, with four or five ounces of ſugar, Strain the whole 
through a cloth, till it be very clear. 

Cinnamon-W ATER,— In a quart of water boil half an ounce 
of broken cinnamon; and taking it off the fire, add a quarter 
of a pound of ſugar: let it cool, and ſtrain it.— Or thus: 
take a pound of cinnamon, three pounds of roſe-water, 2nd 

as much white-wine : bruiſe the cinnamon, infuſe it fourtecn 
days, then diſtil it. — The firſt water that riſes is the beſt; 
then the ſecond ; then the third. See Cinnamon, 


Clary-W ATER, is compoſed of brandy, ſugar, and cinnamon, 


with a little ambergreaſe diſſolved in it. — Tt helps digeſtion, 
and is cardiac. — This water is rendered either purgative or 
emetic, by adding reſins of jallop and ſcammony, or crocus 
metallorum. — Some make clary-water of brandy, juice of 
cherries, ſtrawberries and gooſeberries, ſugar, cloves, white 
pepper, and coriander-ſceds, infuſed, ſugared, and ſtrained. 

Chove-WAT ER, is prepared of brandy, and cloves bruiſed 
therein, and diſtilled. See CLove. | 

Cordial, or Cardiac WATERS, are waters proper to ſtrengthen 
and comfort the heart. — Such are thoſe of endive, chico- 
ry, bugloſs, burrage, marigolds, &c. See CARDIAc, and 
CoRDIAL. ö 

Coſmetic-WATERS, are waters proper to cleanſe, ſmoothen, 

and beautify the ſkin. See CosMETiIC. 

Fennel. War ER. — Infuſe a handful of fennel in a pint of cold 
water, for an hour, or an hour and a half; add three or four 
ounces of Sugar. Strain it, and drink it. 

Gentian-WATER.— Take four pounds of gentian roots, ei- 
ther green, or dried; mince them ſmall, infufe them in 
white-wine, or only ſprinkle them therewith ; then diftil 
them, with the addition of a little centaury the lefſer. See 
GENTIAN. | 


It is frequently uſed as a ſtomachic, and is alſo commended 


for a deterger ; ſerving in dropſies, jaundice, obſtructions of 
the viſcera, &c. : 

Gum-WATER, is that made by letting gum-arabic; incloſed in 
a linen rag, infuſe in common water. — The ladies alſo m 

' water to gum their hair, of quince-kernels ſteeped in wate”- 
See Guu, and ARaBic, 

Flepatic-W ATERS, are thoſe uſed to cleanſe, ſtrengthen, and 
refreſh the liver. Such are thoſe of chicory, cap 

purſlain, agrimony, fumitory, &:. 

Honey-W ATER, is a water prepared in places where much x 
ney is made, by waſhing out the honey-combs, and the vel- 
ſels they have been in, in common water,— This gives 1 
honey- taſte, and it afterwards becomes very clear, and the 
people uſe it as their common drink. See HouE Y). 

Horſe-raddiſb WATER, aqua raphani, is prepared of the Juices 


of ſcurvygraſs, brook-lime, water-crefles, white-wine, = 
1 . 


nl 
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* root, horſe-raddiſh,. winter's- bark and nut- 
eng 2. and diſtilled. — It is a good diuretic; clean- 


— and removing obſtructions of the viſcera, promoting 


then —— is a liquor diſtilled in balneo mariæ, from 
*_femary-flowers, and ſpirit of wine well rectified, — It has 
its name from the wonderful effects it is ſaid to have had on 
a queen of Hungary, at the age of 72 years.— It is good 
azainſt faintings, palſies, lethargies, apoplexies, and hyſte- 
rical diſorders. — There are divers ways of preparing it. See 
N GAR. ; ; 
HiterieWar ERS, are thoſe proper to ſtrengthen the matrix, 
or womb, and remedy the diſorders that befal it. Such are 
thoſe of bryony, matricary or mother wort, hyſſop, fennel, 
baum, mug wort, ſmallage, c. See HYST ERIC. 
Iced, or Frozen War ERS, are certain agreeable and wholeſom 
waters, as orange-water, or the like, artificially froze in 
ſummer-time, particularly in hot Countries, to be uſed in 
collations, &c. as coolers.— The way of making them is 
thus: the veſſels containing the liquors deſigned to be froze, 
are firſt ſet in a pail, in ſuch manner, as not to touch each 
other ; then covered up, and the void ſpace in the pail filled 
with common ice, beaten, and mixed with falt.— Every 
half hour they clear out what water the thawing ice ſends to 
the bottom of the pail, by means of a hole at bottom ; and 
at the ſame time tir up the liquors with a ſpoon, that they 
may freeze into ſnow: for were they to ſhoot in form of ice, 


or icicles, they would have no taſte. — Then, covering the | 


veſſels again, they fill up the pail with more beaten ice, and 
falt, in lieu of that diſſolved and evacuated. The more ex- 
peditious the freezing is required to be, the more ſalt is to be 
mixed with the ice. See FREE ZING, etl 

Imperial-W ATE R, Aqua imperialis, is a water diſtilled from 
cinnamon, nutmeg, citron-bark, cloves, calamus aromati- 
cus, ſantal, and divers other ſimples, infuſed in white-wine 
and baum-water,— It is a pleaſant cordial-dram, good againſt 
diſcaſes of the brain, ſtomach, and womb. 

Funiper-WATER, is a compound water, made of brandy, and 
juniper-berries beaten therein, and diſtilled, See JUNIPER, 
and GENEVA, 

Line-W a TER, is common water, wherein quick-lime has 
been ſlaked; and afterwards filtered. See Lime. 

Milt-WATER, Agua lactis, is prepared of mint, wormwood, 
carduus benedictus, goat's-rue, and meadow-ſweet, bruiſed, 
infuſed in milk, and drawn off by infuſion.— It is held 
alexipharmic, and cephalic, 

Aqua Mirabilis, or the wonderful WATER, is prepared of 
cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmeg, gin- 
ger, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted twenty-four hours, then di- 
{tilled. — It is a good and agreeable cordial, carminative, 
&c. 

Nephritic-War ER RS, are ſuch as ſtrengthen the reins, and help 
them to diſcharge, by urine, any impurities therein, — Such 
are thoſe of the honeyſuckle, pellitory, raddiſh, beans, mal- 
lows, Sc. See NEPHRITIC, | 
The nephritic-water of Dr. Radcliff, popularly called Dr. 
Radcliff”s water, is taken into the laſt edition of the college 
diſpeniatory, — It is prepared from the kernels of black cher- 
ries, peaches, and bitter almonds, beaten in a mortar into a 
paſte, with rheniſh wine; and ſeeds of ſmallage, treacle, 
muſtard, gromwel, and parſly, beaten likewiſe, and added 


thereto: to the mixture are put juniper-berries, garlic, oni- | 


ons, leeks, pimpernel, horſe-raddiſh, calamus aromaticus, 
cinnamon, wall-rue, mace, and nutmegs : the whole mace- 
rated in rheniſh, ſpirit of black cherries, &c. and thus di- 
ſtilled. — It is one of the moſt powerful detergers and 
cleanſers known; good in the dropſy, jaundice, afthma, pleu- 
riſy, c. 

Ophthalmic, or Eye-WATERs, are ſuch as are good in diſ- 
orders of the eyes. — ſuch are thoſe of eye- bright, fennel, 
vervain, plantain, celandine, cyanus, &c. See OPATHAL- 
Mic. . 

Orange-flower WATER, is made of common water, ſugar, 
and orange-flowers, infuſed for about two hours.— After 
the like manner, one may make waters of divers other flow- 

ers; as violets, jonquils, jeſlamies, tuberoſes, &c. 


Peach-WaTER, is made after the ſame manner as apricot- | 


water ; only with peaches. 127 

 Phagedenic-WATER, is lime-water, to ever pound 'whereof, 
is added twenty or thirty grains of doin Au ſublimate, in 
powder.— It ſerves to cleanſe old ulcers, to eat off fungous 
fleſh, &c. See PHAGED NIC. 

Plague-War ER, Agua epidemica, is prepared from the roots 
of maſterwort, angelica, pyony, and butter-bur; viper- 
graſs, Virginia ſnake-root, rue, roſemary, baum, carduus, 
water-germander, marigold, dragon, goat's rue, and mint ; the 
whole infuſed in ſpirit of wine, and diſtilled. See PLAG UE. 
— It is of frequent uſe, as an alexipharmic : it revives the 
ſpirits, and promotes a diaphoreſis. It is the baſis of moſt | 
Juleps now preſcribed, eſpecially in feveriſh caſes. 

Poppy-W at ER, is prepared from the flowers of wild poppies, 
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ſtill.— It is a cordial, good againſt the colic, and by ſome 
called red plague-water. 

Pyony-WATER, is made of pyony and lime-flowers, and 
lilly of the valley ſteeped in canary, and diſtilled : to the 
water thus procured, are added the root of malc pyony, white 
dittany, birthwort, miſletoe, rue, caſtor, cubebs, cinnamon, 
betony, &c,— It is a good cordial, and much uſed in ner- 
vous caſes, 

Roſe-War RER. Take of roſes three parts, and of fennel and 
rue each, one part; chop then ſmall, and mix them well 
together; then diſtil them. See Ross.— This water is 
excellent for the eyes, &c. 

Scordium-WATER, is prepared from the juices of goats-rue, 
ſorrel, ſcordium, citrons, and venice treacle, digeſted and 
diſtilled. — It is an alexipharmic. 

Second- War ER. See the article SECUNDA Aqua. 
Specific War RRS, are ſuch as have ſome pecuhar virtue, ap- 
propriate to certain diſeaſes, Thus pu jr, wherein 
mercury has been infuſed, is a ſpecific againſt worms in 
young children, See SPECIFIC. 


Splenetic-War ERS, are thoſe proper againſt diſeaſes of the 


ſpleen. Such are thoſe of the tamatiiitk, cuſcuta, hartſ- 
tongue, hops, &c. See SPLEEN, 

Stephens's- WATER, Aqua \tephani, is made from cinnamon, 
ginger, galangals, cloves, nutmegs, paradiſe-grains, anis- 
ſeeds, ſwcet-fennel, carraway, thyme, mint, ſage, penny- 
royal, pellitory, roſemary, red roſes, camomile, origany, 
and lavender, ſteeped in french brandy, or ſpirit of wine, 
and diſtilled. — It is a good cephalic and cardiac, and is allo 
reputed hyſterical, 


Stomachic-WaTERs, are ſuch as have the virtue to cleanſe, 


ſtrengthen, and confirm the ſtomach. — As red ro/e-water, 

mint-water, aniſeed-water, &c. See STOMACHIC, 

Stygian-W ATER. See the article AQUA Kegalis. 

Styptic-W A r E R, is a diſſolution of rubified vitriol,or thecolcothar 

remaining in the retort, after the ſpirit has been extracted; 

with burnt allum and ſugar-candy. — With thirty grains of 
each of theſe three Drugs, ſome mix half an ounce of urine 
of a young man, as much roſe-water, and two ounces of 

Flantain- water. — Its uſe is to ſtop bleeding. See STYPTIC. 

Surfeit- Wa TER. See the article SURFEIT. 

Treacle- WATER, Aqua Theriacalis, is directed by the college 
diſpenſatory to be made of green walnuts, rue, carduus, ma- 
rigold, baum, butter-bur- roots, burdock, angelica, maſter- 
wort, water-germander, Venice-treacle, mithridate, canary- 
vinegar, and lemon-juice, ſteeped and diſtilled. — It is the 
moſt uſed of any in the ſhops; though Dr. Quincy decries 
it as one of the worſt concerted of all. — Its intention is to 
be an alexipharmic, and ſudorific. 

Other diſpenſatories give a more ſimple treacle-water, made 
from venice treacle, with an equal quantity of brandy and 
vinegar.— It is good for ulcers, and eroſions of the mouth; 
eſpecially if a little Armenian bole be diſſolved therein, See 
THERIACA, | 


wounds, prepared from the juice of vulnerary plants. Sce 
VULNERARY. | 
WATER, in anatomy, &c. is applied to divers liquors, or hu- 
mours in the human body. See Humour, FLuinps, Sc. 
Such is the aqua phlegmatica, phlegmatic-water ; which is a 
ſoft ſerous humour contained in the pericardium, and where- 
in the heart ſwims. See PERICARDIUM. | 
Anatomiſts are divided about it: ſome will not have it na- 
tural, but ſuppoſe it ſeparated forcibly during the pangs of 
death: their reaſon is, the difficulty they meet withal in 
tracing its paſſage, or how it is carried of, — I he lateſt ana- 
tomiſts, however, ſeem to agree to its being a natural and 
neceſſary humour: and one reaſon is, that it is found even 
in the pericardiums of fœtus's. | 
It has likewiſe been diſputed whence it ſhould be ſeparated. 
— The freſheſt opinion is; that it is ſecreted by ſome glands 
about the baſis of the heart; and that it diſtils thence, drop 
by drop, into the cavity of the pericardium, in ſuch quantity, 
as juſt to ſupply what is expended daily by the motion and 
warmth of the heart; and ſo needs no evacuation.— Its uſa 
is to moiſten, Jubricate, and cool the heart, and prevent any 
inflammation that inight ariſe from the dry friction of the 
heart and pericardium.— So that it does the ſame office to 
the heart, that the water does wherein the foetus ſwims ; 
which, without it, would not have liberty to move at all. 
See HEART. | 
WATER is alſo uſed in divers ceremonies, both civil and reli- 
ious, — Such is the baptiſmal water, holy water, &c. Ses 
APTISM, &c. | 
Holy WATER, is a water prepared every Sunday in the Ro- 
miſh church, with divers prayers, exorciſms, &c. uſed by 
the people to croſs themſelves withal at their entrance, and 
going out of church ; and pretended to have the virtue of 
waſhing away venial fins, driving away devils, preſerving 
from thunder, diſſolving charms, ſecuring from, or curing 


infuſe] in white-wine, or brandy, and drawn off in a cold 


diſeaſes, Qc. 
| The uſe of holy water appears to be of a pretty antient ſtand- 


ing 
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Vulnerary- War ER, is a water proper for the healing of 


—— — 


ing in the church: witneſs S. Jerom, in his life of S. Hila- 

rion, and Gretſer de Benedi&. cap. x, &c.— M. Godeau 

attributes its original to pope Alexander, a martyr under the 
emperor Adrian, 

Miny of the reformed take the uſe of holy water to have 

been borrowed from the /u/tral water of the antient Romans. 

See LUSTRAL.— Though it might as well be taken from 

the ſprinklings in uſe among the Jews. See Numbers xix. 

17. 

Urban Godfrey Siber, a German, has a diſſertation printed 

at Leipſic, to ſhew, by proofs brought from church -hiſtory, 

that one may give holy water to drink, to brutes, 

Litter WATERS of Fealofy. — In the Levitical law, we find 
mention made of a water, which ſerved to prove whether or 
no a woman were an adultreſs.— The formula was this: 
the prieſt, offering her the holy water, denounced,— “ If 
* thou haſt gone aſide to another, inſtead of thy huſband, 
& and if thou be defiled, &:. the Lord make thee a curſe and 

an oath among thy people, by making thy thigh to rot, 

* and thy belly to ſwell: and this water ſhall go into thy 

* bowels, to make thy belly to ſwell, and thy thigh to rot.” 

And the woman ſhall fay, Amen.— “ Theſe curſes the prieſt 

„ ſhall write in a book, and blot them out with the bitter 

„ water, — ** When he hath made her drink the bitter-wa- 

ter, it ſhall come to paſs, that, if ſhe be defiled, the water 

„ ſhall enter into her, and become hitter, and her belly ſhall 

© ſwell, Sc.“ If ſhe be not defiled, ſhe ſhall be free, and 

* conceive ſeed,” Numbers, ch. v. 

War ER Ordeal, or Trial, was of two kinds; by hot, and by 
cold rater. See ORDF AL, &c. 

Trial ar Purgation by bailing, or hat W ATER.— Among our 

anceſtors, there was a way of proving crimes, by immerging 
the body, or the arm in hot water, with divers religious cere- 
monies. See PURGATION, &c. 
In the judgment by bing water, the accuſed, or he who 
perſonated the accuſed, was obliged to put his naked arm in- 
to a cauldron full of baz{zng water, and to draw out a ſtone 
thence, placed at a greater or leſs depth, according to the 
quality of the crime — This done, the arm was wrapped 
up, and the judge ſet his ſeal on the cloth ; and at the end of 
three days they returned to view it; when, if it were found 
without any ſcald, the accuſed was declared innocent. 

The nobles and great perſons purged themſelves thus by ho? 

router; and the populace by cold water, 

F. Mabillon will have this ceremony to have been introduced 

by pope Eugenius II. in lieu of making oath with the hand 

laid on the relicks of ſome faint 3 which, having been abuſed, 
was prohibited by Innocent III. at the council of Lateran. 

* 'Theotherge, wife of Lothaire of France, having been ac- 
cuſed of inceſt, committed before marriage with her bro- 
tber duke Hubert; as ſhe could not be convicted by any 
«© witneſſes, certain of the biſhops were conſulted as to the 
manner wherein the judges ſhould proceed, in an affair 
where the crime, though very dubious, did diſhonour to 
the king.— "The biſhops were of opinion, they ſhould 
have recourſe to the proof by bailing water ; which con- 
ſiſted in this: that the accuſed, to prove her innocence, 
ſhould plunge her hand into a baſon of boiling water, and 
take out a ring put therein. Sometimes, indeed, they 
ſubſtituted another perſon to. make the trial, in the room 
of the accuſed : accordingly, the rank and quality of 
Theotherge excufing her from making the proof herſelf, 
ſhe choſe a man to do it for her ; who, either out of zeal 
for the life and honour of the princeſs, or for money, ſtood 
the teſt, and drew out his hand and the ring, without 
harm.“ F. Daniel's Hift. of France. 
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Trial or Purgation by cold WATER. — After certain prayers, 


and other ceremonies, the accuſed was ſwaddled, or tied up 
all in a pelotoon, or lump; and thus caſt into a river, lake, 
or veſſel of cold water; where, if he ſunk, he was held cri- 
minal; if he floated, innocent. 
TION, PRooF, DUEL, &c. 
WATER, among jewelers, is properly the colour or luſtre of 
diamonds, and pearls ; thus called, by reaſon theſe were an- 
tiently ſuppoſed to be formed, or concreted of water. See 
GEM, Ec, 


Thus, they fay. ſuch a pearl is of a fine water. See PEARL. 


The water of ſuch a diamond is muddy. See Dr amonD. 
The term is ſometimes alſo uſed, though leſs properly, for 
the colour or hue of other precious ſtones. See PREC1ous 
Stone, GEM, &c. 

WaTER-Bailff, is an officer anciently eſtabliſhed in all port- 
towns, for the ſearching of ſhips ; as appears from 28 Hen. 
VI. cap. v. 

There is ſuch an officer ſtill on foot in the city of London, 
who fuperviſes and ſearches all fiſh brought thither; and ga- 
thers the toll arifing from the river of Thames. — He at- 
tends alſo on the lord-mayor in his expeditions by water, 
and hath the principal care of marſhalling the gueſts at the 
cable. — He alſo arrefts men for debt, or other perſonal or 
criminal matters on the river of Thames, by warrant of his 
ftupcriors, &. 9 
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See JUDICIUM, PRG A- 
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WarTER-Born, in the ſea language.— A ſhip is. faid to be 
water-born, when ſhe is where there is no more ware tha 
will barely bear her from ground; or when lying even wi 
the ground, ſhe firſt begins to float, or ſwim. 

WarrR-Camblets, See the article CamBLErT. 

WarTER-Colours, in painting, are ſuch colours as are on] di 
luted and mixed up with gum-water.— In contradiſtinction 
to oil-colours. See COLOUR, 

The uſe of water-colours, makes what we call Inning: 
that of oil-colours does painting, properly fo called. Ser 
Liu NIN, and PAINTING. 

Cut-WarER. See the article CUT-// ater. 

Dead-WATER, in the ſea language, is the eddy water that 
follows the ſtern of the ſhip, not paſſing away ſo faſt as that 
which ſlides by her fides. See DEAD. 

War ER-Farcin. See the article FARIN. 

War ER-Gage, an inſtrument to meaſure the depth, or quan- 
tity of any water. 

WarTER-Gang, a channel cut to drain a place, by carrying off 
a ſtream of water. See CANAL, TRENCH, &c. 

WaTER-Gilding. See the article GILDING, 

WarTER-Line, of a ſhip, is a line which diſtinguiſhes that part 
of her under water, from that above, when ſhe is quly 
laden, 

W aTER-Meaſure.— Salt, ſea-coal, &c. while aboard veſſel; 
in the pool, or river, are meaſured with the corn-buſhel hen 
ed up; or elſe five ſtriked pecks are allowed to the buſhel, — 
This is called wwater-meaſure ; and exceeds Wincheſter-mea- 
ſure by about three gallons in the buſhel.” See Me asyre, 
CHALDRON, &c. 

WArER-Poiſe. See the article HYDROMET ER. 

Dr. Hooke has contrived a water- poiſe, which may be of 
good ſervice in examining the purity, Sc. of water. It 
conſiſts of a round glaſs ball, like a bolt-head, about three 
inches in diameter, with a narrow ſtem or neck, 4- of an 
inch diameter; which being poiſed with red lead, fo as to make 
it but little heavier than pure ſweet water, and thus fitted to 
one end of a fine balance, with a counterpoiſe at the other; 
upon the leaſt addition, of even zz5:th part of falt to a quan- 
tity of water, half a inch of the neck will emerge above 
the water, more than did before, Philoſophical Tranſacl. 
No. 197. | | x 

WarTrR-Rocket. See the article RoCKET. 

WATER-Scape, of the Saxon waterſchap, denotes an aquæduct, 
drain, or paſſage for water. See AQUADUCT. 

WarTER-Shoot, a young ſprig, which ſprings out of the root or 
ſtock of a tree. See SUCK ERs, STOCK, &c. 

WATER-Shet, in the ſea language, a fort of riding at anchor, 
when a ſhip is moored neither croſs the tide, nor right up and 
down ; but quartering betwixt both. 

Wartr-Table, in architecture, is a ſort of ledge, left in ſtone 
or brick walls, about i8 or 20 inches from the ground: from 
which place, the thickneſs of the wall begins to abate. See 
WALL. : 

Waren-//ay, in a ſhip, is a ſmall ledge of timber, lying fore 
and aft on the deck, cloſe by her ſides; to keep the water 
from running down there. 

WarTER-//heel, an engine for raiſing water in great quantity 
out of a deep well. See PERSIAN heel. 

WATERING, in gardening, &c. the application of water 
to the ſoil of plants, &c. when not ſufficiently moiſtened 
with rain, dew, Sc. See 8011, VEGETA TION, &c. 
After ſowing ſeed of any kind, though the ground be ever ſo 
dry, they ſhould never be watered till they have been forth. 
eight hours in the ground, and the ground is a little ſettled 
about them; otherwiſe, a too great glut of nouriſhment at 
firſt will be apt to burſt them. See SEED, and SEMINA- 
TION. 

Care is to be taken, that the leaves of young and tender 
plants be not watered at all while the weather is cold; only 
the ground to be wet about them.— For hardy plants and 
ſeeds, if the nights be cold, water in the forenoon 3 othet- 
wiſe, in the evening. 

IVater that comes out of deep pits, or wells, ſhould ſtand a 
day in an open veſſel, ere it be applied to tender plants in the 
ſpring.— Dung of ſheep, pidgeons, or hens, or aſhes, lime, 
Sec. infuſed in the water, will forward the growth of plants. 
See MANURING. 

WATERING, in the manufactures.— To WATER 4 Stuff, 
is to give it a luſtre, by wetting it lightly, and then pu 
it through the preſs, or the calender, whether hot or co 
See CALENDER, T ABBY, PRESSING, &c. 

War ER Y Humour. See the articles AQUE9Us,and HU 25815 

WATT LES, among huſbandmen, grates or hurdles, for 
for ſheep. See Hu RD LES, PARK, &c. 1 
The word is alſo uſed for the gills of a cock — and for 
naked red fleſh that hangs under a turkey's neck. 

. » . of water, 

WAVE, Dada, in phyſics, a cavity in the ſurface w 
or other fluid, with an elevation aſide thereof. See F LU 


and WATER. 
The origin of waves may be thus conceived, — The ſurface 


the 
of a ſtanding water being naturally plain, and paralle' 7 


WAV 


horizon; if by any means it be rendered hollow, as at A, 


g. Fe. 30.) its cavity will be ſurrounded 
6 B , b raiſed water will deſcend by its 
gravity, and with the celerity acquired in deſcending, form 
a new cavity; by which motions, the water will aſcend at 
the ſides of this cavity, and fill the cavity A, while there is 
a new elevation towards C; and when this laſt is depreſſed, 


the water riſes a-new towards the fame part. — Thus ariſes a 


e motion in the ſurface of the water; and a cavity, 
wh —— an elevation before it, is moved along from A 
towards C.— This cavity, with the elevation next it, is call- 
ed a wave; and the ſpace taken up by the wave on the ſur- 
face of the water, and meaſured according to the direction 
of the bs motion, is called the breadth of the wave. See 


River, and UNDULATION. 


The Motion of Waves makes an article in the new philoſo- 


y; and the laws thereof being now pretty well determined, 
we ſhall give the reader the ſubſtance of what is taught 
thereon, 49.3 : 
10. Then, the cavity, as A, is incompaſſed every way with 
an elevation; and the motion above-mentioned expands itſelf 
every way: therefore the waves are moved circular). 
29, Suppoſe, now, A B, (fig- 31 ) an obſtacle, againſt which 


the wave, whoſe beginning is at C, ſtrikes; and we are to 


examine what change the wave ſuffers in any point, as E, 
when it is come to the obſtacle in that point.— In all places 
through which the toave paſſes in its whole breadth, the wave 
is raiſcd ; then a cavity is formed, which is again filled up; 
which change while the ſurface of the water undergoes, its 


particles go and return through a ſmall ſpace : the direction 


of this motion is along C E, and the celerity may be re- 
preſented by that line. Let this motion be contrived to be 
reſolved into two other motions, along G E and D E, whoſe 
celerities are reſpectively repreſented by thoſe lines. — By 
the motion along D E, the particles do not act againſt the 
obſtacle ; but after the ſtroke, continue their motion in that 
direction with the ſame celerity ; and this motion is here re- 
preſented by E F, ſuppoſing E F and ED to be equal to one 
another : but by the motion along G E, the particles ſtrike 
directly againſt the obſtacle, and this motion is deſtroyed ; 
for though the particles are elaſtic, yet, as in the motion of 
the zwaves they run through but a ſmall ſpace, going back- 
ward and forward, they proceed ſo ſlowly, that the figure of 
the particles cannot be changed by the blow; and fo are ſub- 
ject to the laws of percuſſion of bodies perfectly hard. See 
PRE RCUss tox. N 5 

But there is a reflection of the particles from another cauſe: 
the water which cannot go forward beyond the obſtacle, and 
is puſhed on by that which follows it, gives way where there 


is the leaſt reſiſtance; that is, aſcends : and this elevation, | 


which is greater in ſome than other places, is cauſed by the 
motion along GE; becauſe it is by that motion alone that 
the particles impinge againſt the obſtacle, — The water, by its 
deſcent, acquires the ſame velocity with which it was raiſed ; 
and the particles of water are repelled from the obſtacle, with 
the ſame force in the direction E G, as that with which they 


ſtruck againſt the obſtacle. From this motion, and the 


motion above-mentioned along E F, ariſes a motion above 
E H, whoſe celerity is expreſſed by the line EH, which is 
equal to the line C E: and by the reflection, the celerity of 


the wave is not changed; but it returns along E H, in the | 


fame manner, as if, taking away the obſtacle, it had moved 
along E h. 

If from the point C, CD be drawn perpendicular to the 
obſtacle, and then produced, ſo that D c ſhall be equal to 
CD, the line H E continued will go thorough c: and as this 
demonſtration holds good in all points of the obſtacle, it fol- 
lows, that the reflected wave has the ſame figure on that fide 
of the obſtacle, as it would have had beyond the line A B, 
if it had not ſtruck againſt the obſtacle.— If the obſtacle be 
inclined to the horizon, the water riſes and deſcends upon it, 
and ſuffers a friction, whereby the reflection of the wave 
is diſturbed, and often wholly deſtroyed : and this is the 
reaſon why very often the banks of rivers do not reflect the 
WAaVEs. 

If there be a hole, as I, in the obſtacle B L, the part of the 
wave which goes through the hole continues its motion di- 


rectly, and expands itſelf towards Q Q; and there is a new | 


wave formed, which moves in a ſemicircle, whoſe centre is 


the hole. For the raiſed part of the wave, which firſt goes 


through the hole, immediately flows down a little at the 
ſides; and by deſcending, makes a cavity, which is ſurround- 
ed with an elevation on every part beyond the hole, which 
moves every way in the ſame manner as was laid down in 
the generation of the firſt wave. | | 

in the ſame manner, a wave to which an obſtacle, as A O, 
is oppoſed, continues to move between O and N; but expands 


itſelf towards R, in a part of a circle, whoſe centre is not 


very far from O— Hence, we may eaſily deduce what muſt 
be the motion of a wave behind ari obſtacle, as M N. 
—_ _ —_ [rpc + the motion of a tremulous bo- 
Y, which alſo expan ves circularly, though the bod 
Vor. II, No. 164. | 85 | r 


| 
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goes and returns in a right line; for the you which is 
vity, which is 


raiſed by the agitation, deſcending, forms a 
every where ſurrounded with a Nigg. 

Different waves do not diſturb one another, when they move 
according to different directions. — The reaſon is, that what- 
ever figure the ſurface of the water has acquired by the mo- 
tion of the waves, there may in that be an elevation and 


depreſſion ; as alſo ſuch a motion as is required in the motion 


of a wave. 

To determine the celerity of the waves, another motion, 
analogous to theirs, muſt be examined. — Suppoſe a fluid 
in the bent cylindric tube E H, ( fig. 32.) and let the fluid 
in the leg E F, be higher than in the other leg by the di- 
ſtance / E; which difference is to be divided into two equal 
parts at 1.— Tho fluid, by its gravity, deſcends in the 
leg E F, while it aſcends equally in the leg E H: ſo that 
when the ſurface of the fluid is arrived at 7, it is at the fame 
heighth in both legs ; which is the only poſition wherein the 
liquid can be at reſt : but by the celerity acquired in deſcend- 
ing, it continues its motion, and aſcends higher in ths tube 
GHz; and in EF is deprefled quite to J. except ſo much as 
it is hindered by the friction againſt the ſides of the tube. 
The fluid in the tube G H, which is higher, alſo deſcends 
by its gravity, and fo the fluid in the tube riſes and falls, till 
it has loſt all its motion by the friction. 

The quantity of matter to be moved, is the whole fluid in 
the tube; the moving force, is the weight of the column 
E, whoſe heighth is always double the diſtance Ei; which 
diſtance, therefore, increaſes and diminiſhes in the ſame ra- 
tio with the moving force. — But the diſtance E 7, is the 
ſpace to be run through by the fluid, in order to its moving 
from the poſition E H, to the poſition of reſt ; which ſpace, 
therefore, is always as the force continually acting upon 
the fluid : but it is demonſtrated, that it is on this account 
that all the vibrations of a pendulum, oſcillating in a cycloid, 
are ifochtonal; and therefore, here alſo, whatever be the 
inequality of the agitations, the fluid always goes and returns 
in the ſame time.— The time in which a fluid thus agi- 
tated aſcends, or deſcends, is the time in which a pendulum 
vibrates, whoſe length is equal to half the length of the fluid 
in the tube, or to half the ſum of the lines EF, FG, GH. 
This length is to be meaſured in the axis of the tube. Sce 
PENDULUM. 


From theſe principles, to determine the celerity of the 


waves, we muſt conſider ſeveral equal waves following one 
another immediately; as A, B, C, D, E, F, ( fig. 23.) which 
move from A towards F: the wave A has run its breadth, 
when the cavity A is come to C; which cannot be, unleſs 
the water at C aſcends to the heighth of the top of the wav, 
and again deſcends to the depth C; in which motion, the 
water is not agitated ſenſibly below the line h 7 : therefore, 
this motion agrees with the motion in the tube abovemen- 
tioned; and the water aſcends and deſcends, that is, the 
wave goes through its breath, while a pendulum of the 
length of half BC performs two oſcillations, or while a pen- 
dulum of the length B C D, that is, four times as long as 
the firſt, performs one vibration. Therefore, the celerity of 
the wave depends upon the length of the line BCD ; which 
is greatet, as the breadth of the wave is greater, and as the 
water deſcends deeper in the motion of the waves. In the 
broadeſt waves, which do not riſe high, ſuch a line as B CD, 
does not much differ from the breadth of the wave ; and in 


that caſe, a wave moves its breadth, while a pendulum, equal 


to that wave, oſcillates once. See OsC1LLAT1 ON. 

In every equable motion, the ſpace gone through increaſes 
with the time and the celerity ; wherefore, multiplying the 
time by the celerity, you have the ſpace gone through : 
whence it follows, that the celerities of the waves, are as the 
ſquare roots of their breadths : for as the times in which they 
go through their breadths are in that ratio, the ſame ratio is 
required in their celerities, that the products of the times, by 
their celerities, may be as the breadths of the waves, which 
are the ſpaces gone through. i 


Wave Camblets. See the article CamMBLET. | 
WAVED, or Wavy, a term in heraldry, when a bordure, 


or any ordinary or charge in a coat of arms, has its out- 
lines indented, in manner of the riſing and falling of waves. 
— This is alſo called undy, unde, or onde. 


To Wavs, is uſed in the fea language, for the making ſigns 


for a veſſel to come near, or keep off. See SON AL. 


W AVESON, in the admiralty law, a term uſed for ſuch 


er, as, after ſhipwreck, appear ſwimming on the waves. 
See FLOTSON, &c. | 


WAVY. See the article Wavep. | 
WAX, Cera, a ſoft yellowiſh matter, whereof the bees 


form cells to teceive their honey. See Honty-comB, 
CeLLs, &c. | 
Was is not the excrement of this laborious inſect, as the an- 
tients, atid after them many of the moderns, have imagined. 
— It is properly a juice, exuding out of the leaves of plants, 
and adhering to the ſurface thereof ; from which it is ſcraped 
off by the bees, with their rough thighs, to build their 
| 13 X combg 


WAX 


combs withal,— It is chiefly afforded by lavender and roſe- 

mary; from which laſt, any body may gather wax ; and, 

with the afliftance of the microſcope, the wax may be plainly 
ſeen ſticking on the leaves of the plant.— So that way is not 
an animal, but a vegetable ſubſtance. 

Naturaliſts have generally imagined wax to be gathered 
from the flower, ſome from the petala, and others from the 
apices ; but Boerhaave affirms it a juice peculiar to the 
leaves, and not afforded by the flowers, which only yield 
honey. See HoNEy. 


'The honey is formed of a liquid matter, ſucked into the 


body; and only ſeems to arrive at its perfection, in the en- 


trails of the little animal: whereas the wax, being a hard | 
ſubſtance, is gathered only with the fore legs and chaps; | 


conveyed thence to the middle legs, and thence to the middle 
joint of the hind legs, where there is a ſmall cavity, like 
the bowl of a ſpoon, to receive it; and where it is collected 
into heaps, of a ſhape and ſize of lentils, 

The bee arrived at the hive with its load of wax, finds ſome 
difficulty in unburdening himſelf of ſo tenacious a matter. — 
Frequently, being unable to lay it down himſelf, he calls for 
aſſiſtance, by a particular motion of the legs and wings; 
upon which, a number of his companions ſtreight run to his 
ſuccour, and each with his jaws takes off a ſmall quantity of 
the wax ;z others ſucceeding ; till their laden fellow be quite 
diſburdened. See HN Ex. 

Nax makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; the 
conſumption thereof, throughout the ſeveral parts of Europe, 
being incredible.— There are two kinds, white, and yellow ; 
the yellow is the native wax, juſt as it comes out of the 
hive, after expreſſing the honey, &c, the white is the ſame 
wax, only purified, waſhed, and expoſed to the air. The 
preparation of each follows. 


Yllmy W ax.—To procure the wax from the combs for uſe ; 


after ſeparating the honey from them, in the manner deſcri- 
bed under the article Hont y ; they put all the matter re- 
maining in a large kettle, with a ſufficient quantity of water; 
where, with a moderate fire, they melt it, and then ſtrain 
it through a linen cloth, by a preſs : ere cold, they ſcum it 
with a tyle, or a piece of wet wood, and caft it, while yet 
warm, in wooden, earthen, or metalline moulds ; having 
firſt anointed them with honey, oil, or water, to prevent the 
wax from ſticking. Some, to purify it, make uſe of Roman 
vitriol, or copperas; but the true ſecret is to melt, ſcum it, 
Oc. properly, without any ingredients at al!“ 


The belt is that of a high colour, an agreeable ſmell, brit- | 


tle, and that does not ſtick to the teeth when chewed. It is 
often ſophiſticated with roſin, or pitch coloured with rocou, 
or turmeric, f 


By chymiſtry, wax yields a white thick oil, reſembling but- | 


ter; whence the chymiſts call it butter of wax.— From this 
oil is drawn a ſecond, as clear as water; both the one and the 
other are excellent for chilblains.— The fæces remaining in 
the bag, after expreſſing the wax, is uſed both by ſurgeons 
and farriers, with ſucceſs, againſt ſtrains. | 


l bite Wax,— The whitening or blanching of wax, is per- 


formed by reducing the yellow fort, firſt, into little bits or 
grains, by melting it, and throwing it, while hot, into cold 
water, or elſe by ſpreading it into very thin leaves, or ſkins. 
See WHITE. | 

This wax, thus granulated, or flatted, is expoſed to the air 
on linen cloths ; where it reſts night and day, having equally 
need of ſun and dew. — Then they melt and granulate it 


over again ſeveral times; ſtill laying it out to the air, in the | 


intervals, between the meltings.” 
When the ſun and dew have at length perfectly blanched it, 


they melt it, for the laſt time, in a large kettle ; out of 


which they caſt it, with a ladle, upon a table, covered over 
with little round dents or cavities, of a form of the cakes 
of white wax fold by the apothecaries, &c. having firſt wet 
thoſe moulds with cold water, that the wax may be the 
eaſier got out.— Laſtly, they lay out theſe cakes to the air 


for two days and two nights, to render it more tranſparent, | 


and drier, 

This wax is uſed in the making of torches, tapers, 
flambeaux, figures, and other wax-works, See TAPER, 
FLAMBEAU, &c. . 

It is alſo an ingredient in plaiſters, cerats, and divers 
pomatums, and unguents, for the complexion. See CE- 
RATE, &c, 3 

Yellow wax is made ſoft with turpentine, yet retains its na- 
tural] colour, — Red wax, is only the white melted with 
turpentine, and reddened with vermilion or orcanette.— 
Verdegreaſe makes it green; and burnt paper, or lampblack, 
blaek. — Some travellers tell us of a natural black wax; aſ- 
ſuring us there are bees, both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
that make an excellent honey, included in black cells. Of 


this wax it is, that the Indians make thoſe little vaſes, 


wherein they gather their balſam of Tolu. 


Chafe Wax. See the article CHarE. | 
Virgin Wax, Propolis, is a ſort of reddiſh wax, uſed by the 


bees to ſtop up the clefts, or holes of the hive.— It is applied 


| 


1 
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juſt as taken out of the hive, without any art, or prepay. 


tion of boiling, &c,— It is the moſt tenacious of any, and 
is held good for the nerves. See PROPOL1s, and Vin oin 

Sealing W ax, or Spaniſh Wax, is a compoſition of gumlzc. 
ca, melted and prepared with rofin and chalk, and coloured 
red with ground einnabar. See LAC CA. 

WAx-Candles. See the article CAN DLE. 

Wuax-woRK.— Here we muſt not forget that pretty inven- 
tion of M. Benoiſt, a man famous at Paris for his figures of 
wax, — Being, by profeſſion, a painter, he found the ſecret 
of forming moulds on the faces of living perſons, even the 
faireſt and moſt delicate, without any danger, either to their 
health, or complexion: in which moulds he caſt maſks of 
wax; to which, by his colours, and glaſs eyes imitated from 
nature, he gave a fort of life : inſomuch, as when clothed 
in proper habits, they bore ſuch a reſemblance, that it wa; 
difficult diſtinguiſhing between the copy and the original. 

Grafting Wax, is a compoſition ſerving to bind or fix the 
bud, or graft in the cleft of the ſtock. See Encra prix, 
Inſtead of grafting wax, the country gardeners, &c. only 
uſe clay, which they lay over a piece of linen cloth, and 6 
keep it moiſt; and to prevent its cracking with the heat of 
the ſun, tie moſs over it.— But the wax ordinarily uſed, is x 
compoſt of one pound and a half of pitch, a quarter of 3 
pound of wax, and an ounce of oil of almonds, melted and 
mixed together; with the addition, in ſpring or autumn, of 
a moderate quantity of turpentine, See Mummy, 
For cleft-grafting, whip-grafting, and grafting by approach, 
Mr. Mortimer recommends tempered clay, or foft wax ; but 
for rind-grafting, clay and horſe-dung. 

WAXING, Ceratio, in chymiſtry, the preparation of any 
matter to render it fit and diſpoſed to liquify, or melt, which 
of itſelf it was not. 

This is frequently done, to enable things to penetrate into 
metals, or other ſolid bodies. 

WAX-SCOT, or Wax-SyoT, Ceragium, in our antient 
cuſtoms, money paid twice a year towards the charge of 
maintaining lights, or candles in the church. 

WAY, Via. Ro ap, and VIA; ſee alſo W RICOH. 
Roman ways are divided into conſular, prætorian, military, 
and public. See MI LITARx, &c. 

We have four notable ones in England; antiently called 
chimini quatuor, and entitled to the privileges of pax regis, 
The firſt Watling:ſtreet, or Watheling-treet, leading from 
Dover to London, Dunſtable, — Atterſton, and the 
Severn, near the Wrekin in Shropſhire, extending as far as 
Angleſea in Wales,— The ſecond, called Hikenild, or Ite- 
nild-ftreet, ſtretches from Southampton, over the river Iſs 
at Newbridge, thence by Camden and Lichfield, then paſ- 
ſes the Derwent near Derby, ſo to Bolſover-Caſtle, and ends 
at Tinmouth. — The third, called Fſe-May, becauſe in 
ſome places it was never perfected, but lies as a large ditch; 
leads from Cornwal through Devonſhire, by Tetbury near 

Stow in the Wolds ; and beſide Coventry to Leiceſter, New- 
ark, ſo to Lincoln. — The fourth, called Erming, or Er- 

 minage-ftreet, ſtretches from S. David's in Weſt- Wales, to 
Southampton. | 

Milty Way. See the article GaLAaxy. 

War of a ſhip, is ſometimes uſed for the ſame with the rate, 
or run of her, forward and afterward on. See RUN. 

But the term is more commonly underſtood, in reſpect of 
her failing, — When ſhe goes apace, they ſay, ſb has a gud 
way; and they call the account how faſt ſhe fails by the log, 
keeping an account of her way. See Los. | 

And becauſe moſt ſhips are apt to fall a little to the lee-ward 
of their true courſe ; they always, in caſting up the log- 
board, allow ſomething for her leetward way : which is one 
poet or more, according to her way of failing. See LEE- 

AY. ; 

Way of the rounds, chemin des rondes, in fortification, 52 

ſpace left for the paſſage of the rounds, between the rampart, 

and the wall of a fortified town. See ROUND. : 

This is not now much in uſe; becauſe the parapet not being 

above a foot thick, it is ſoon overthrown by the enemy's 


cannon, 


— 


— 


Covert-Way. (Covert. 
3 | e | 
ang-Way. . Way. 
Hatch-W ary, See the article Ha .cn-IWay- 
Spur -W. SpuR-Way. 
ater-WAy. WarzR-May. 


WAY-WISER, an inſtrument for meaſuring the road, ot 

diſtance gone; called alſo perambulator, and podometer, ot 
dometer, See PER AMBULATOR, and PEDOME TER. 

WAYWODE, is properly a title given the governors of the 
chief places in the dominions of the czar of Muſcovy. 
The palatines, or governors of provinces in Poland, 4 
bear the quality of waywades, or wanwodes. See PALA 
T INE. K 
The Poles likewiſe call the princes of Walachia and we 
davia, 1waytwodes ; as efteeming them no other, . 
foot of Ds ; pretending that Walachia'and = 


WEA 


vinces of Poland, which have withdrawn themſelves 
ap th obedience of the republic.— Every where elſe theſe 
are called hoſpodars. See Hos PAR. . ; 
Du Cange ſays, that the name waywsde is uſed in Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Hungary, for a general of an army: and Leun- 
clavius, in his Pande#ts of Turkey, tells us, it uſually ſigni- 
fies captain, or commander. 

WEAK Pulſe. See the article PULSE. 

WEALD, or WEI p, the woody part of a country; as the 
I/eald of Kent. It is miſ-printed in ſome books and maps, 
The I/ilds of Kent, Suſſex, and Surry. 

WEANEL, a country word for a young beaſt newly wean- 
ed, or taken from ſucking its dam. 


'WEANING, Ablafation, See ABLACTATION, 


WEAPONS. See the articles AxRMs, and ARMOUR. 

Wearon-Salve, a kind of unguent, ſuppoſed to cure wounds 
ſympathetically, by being applied, not to the wound, but to 
the weapon that made it. See SYMPATHETIC Powder, 

TRANSPLANTATION, &c. 1 6c5 

WEAR, or WR ER, a great ſtank, or dam ina river; fitted 
for the taking of fiſh, or for conveying the ſtream to the mil), 

See FISHING. 

WEATHER, the ſtate or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, 
with regard to moiſture or drought, heat or cold, wind or 
calm, rain, hail, froſt, ſnow, fog, &c. See ATMOSPHERE, 
Rain, Hear, Wind, Hair, FrosT, &c. 15 
As it is in the atmoſphere that all plants and animals live and 
breathe, and as that appears to be the great principle of moſt 
animal and vegetable productions, alterations, &c. (See 
Al R.) — There does not ſeem any thing in all philoſophy, 
of more immediate concernment to us, than the ſtate of the 
weather, — In effect, all living things are only afſemblages, 
on bundles of veſſels, whoſe juices are kept moving by the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere ; and which, by that motion main- 
tain life, So that any alterations in the rarity or denſity, the 
heat, purity, &c. of that, muſt neceſſarily be attended with 
proportionable ones in theſe. 

What vaſt, yet regular alterations, a little turn of weather 
makes, in a tube filled with mercury, or ſpirit of wine, or in 
a piece of ſtring, &c. every body knows, in the common 
inſtance of barometers, thermometers, hygrometers, &c. and 
it is owing partly to our inattention, and partly to our un- 
equal, intemperate courſe of living, that we do not feel as 
great and as regular ones in the tubes, chords, and fibres, of 
our own bodies. | 
It is certain, a great part of the brute creation have a ſenſi- 
bility, and ſagacity this way, beyond mankind ; and yet, with- 
out any means or diſpoſition thereto, more than we; except 
that their veſſels, fibres, &c. being, in other reſpects, in one 
equable habitude ; the ſame, or a proportionable cauſe from 
without, has always a like, or proportionable effect on them: 


that is, their veſſels are regular barometers, &c. affected only | 


from one external principle, viz. the diſpoſition of the at- 
moſphere; whereas ours are acted on by divers from within, 
as well as without; ſome of which check, impede, and pre- 
vent the action of others. See BAROMETER, THER MO- 
METER, HYGROMETER, &c. 
We know of nothing more wanting than a juſt theory of the 
weather, on mechanical principles. — But, in order to that, 
a compleat hiſtory of the weather will be required. 
Were regiſters carefully kept in divers parts of the globe, 
for a good ſeries of years, we ſhould be enabled to determine 
the directions, breadth, and bounds of the winds, and of the 
weather they bring with them ; the correſpondence between 
the weather of divers places, and the dependance between 
one ſort and another at the ſame place. In time, no doubt, 
we might learn to foretel divers great emergencies ; as, extra- 
ordinary heats, rains, froſts, droughts, dearths, plagues, and 
other epidemical diſeaſes, Ec. | | 


The members of our Royal ſociety, the French academy of | 


ſciences, and divers other authors of note, have made ſome 
eſſays this way; but the drineſs and quaintneſs of the ſub- 
jects, has induced them all to drop it. | 
Eraſ. Bartholin, for inſtance, has obſervations of the wea- 
ther for every day throughout the year 1671: Mr. W. 
Merle made the like at Oxford, for ſeven years, viz. the 
years 1337, 1338, 1339, 1340, 1341, 1342, 1343. Dr. 
Plot did the ſame at the ſame place, for the year 1684 : 
Mr. Hillier, at Cape Corſe, for the years 1686, 1687 : 
Mr. Hunt, &:, at Greſham College, for the years 1695, 
1696; Mr, Derham, at Upminſter in Eſſex, for the years 
1691, 1692, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1703, 1704, 1705; Mr. 
Townley, in Lancaſhire, in 1697, 1698 ; Mr, Cunningham, 
at Emin in China, for the years 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701 3 
Mr. Locke, at Oats in Eſſex, 1692; Dr. Scheuchzer, at 
Zurich, in 1708; and Dr. Tilly, at Piſa, the ſame year. 
dee the Philoſoph. Tranſact. 

1 he form of Mr. Derham's obſervation, we give as a ſpe- 
men of a journal of this kind; obſerving that he notes the 
ſtrength of the winds, by o, 1, 2, 3, Cc. and the quan- 
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Phænomena of the Wx ATRER, October 1697. 


— 


Day. Hour. Weather. Wind. Barometer. ] Rain, 


27 7 | Fair S.W. 229 37 132 
12 | Rain S. W. by W. 5 29 34 
9 | Stormy * 29 380 29 


— 


As a ſpecimen of the uſe of ſuch hiſtories, we ſhall add ſome 
general remarks, drawn from them by Mr. Derham ; and, 
—19, That foggy weather makes the mercury riſe in the 
barometer, as well as the north wind.— The cauſe, he 
ſuggeſts, probably enough, to be the acceſſion of the load of 
vapour, to the former weight of the atmoſphere. See Foc. 
Miſling weather, he likewiſe obſerves to have the like effect. 
See BAROMETER, 

29, The colds and heats in England and Switzerland, begin 
and end nearly about the fame time : nay, and any remarkable 
weather, eſpecially if it continue any while, affects one place 
as well as the other. See HEAT. 
39. That the remarkably cold days in June, anno 1708, 
were found, in Switzerland, to precede ours, commonly by 
about five days, or more; and that the remarkable heats in 
the following months, began to abate in both places about 
the ſame time; only ſomewhat ſooner here than there. Sce 
Corn, | 

4%. That though the winds in both places frequently agree, 
yet they oftener differ. See WIND. 

o. That the barometer is always lower at Zurich than at 
b by ſometimes one, and ſometimes above two 
Engliſh inches; but the common difference is about half an 
inch. Which may be ſolved, either by ſuppoſing Zurich ſituate 
one fourth of a mile higher above the level of the ſea than Up- 
minſter; or elſe, by ſuppoſing that part of the terraqueous 
globe, as lying nearer the line, to be higher, and more di- 
ſtant from the centre than ours is, which lies nearer the pole. 
See EARTH, MoUNTAIN, c. | 
69, That the barometers generally riſe and fall together at 
far diſtant places: though this agreement of the barometer is 
not fo conſtant between Zurich and Upminſter, as in places 


nearer home, viz. at London and Paris; where, again, the 


agreement is not ſo great as between Upminſter and Lan- 
caſhire. 
79, That the variations of the barometer are greateſt, as 
the places are neareſt the pole.— Thus, e. gr. the mercury at 
London has a greater range by two or three lines than at 
Paris; and at Paris, a greater than at Zurich. — In ſome 
places near the equinoCtial, there is ſcarce any variation at all, 
See BAROMF TER, 
89, That the rain in Switzerland and Italy is much greater 
in quantity, throughout the year, than that in Eſſex; yet 
the rains are more frequent, i. e. there are more rainy days 
in Eflex, than at either of thoſe places.— The proportion 
of the annual rains that fall in ſeveral places we have any 
good obſervations of, ſtand thus : At Zurich, the depth of 
the annual rain, at a medium, is about 32 4 Engliſh inches ; 
at Piſa, 43+; at Paris, 233 at Liſle in Flanders, 2 3 inches; 
at Townley in Lancaſhire, 42 1; at Upminſter, 19 4. See 
RAIN. 

90. That cold contributes greatly to rain; and that, appa- 
rently, by condenſing the ſuſpended vapours, and making 
them deſcend. — Thus, very cold months, or ſeaſons, are ge- 
nerally followed immediately by very rainy ones; and cold 
ſummers are always wet ones. See Col p, and Vapour. 
100. That high ridges of mountains, as the Alps, and the 


ſnows they are covered withal, not only affect the neighbour- 


ing places by the colds, rains, vapours, &c. they produce, 
but even diſtant countries, as England, often partake of their 
effects. — Thus, the extraordinary colds, December 1708, 
and the relaxations thereof, were felt in Italy and Swit- 
zerland, ſeveral days ere they reached us : an indication, 
Mr, Derham thinks, that they were derived from them to 


us. | 

Prognoftics of the WE ATHER.— We do not here mean to 
obtrude the idle, arbitrary obſervations of fanciful people up- 
on our reader. That cloud of popular predictions from the 
brute world, which partly the ſagacity, and partly the cre- 
dulity of our countrymen have eſtabliſhed, we ſet aſide, as 
not flowing from any natural, neceſſary relations, that we 
know of, in the things themſelves.— Such is the foretelling 
of rain and wind, from water-fowls flocking to land, or 
land-fowls to the water; from birds pruning their feathers, 
geeſe gaggling, crows cawing loud, and flying in companies, 
ſwallows chattering, and flying low, peacocks crying much, 
aſſes braying, deer fighting, foxes and wolves howling, fiſhes 
playing, ants and bees keeping within doors, moles caſting 
up earth, earthworms creeping out, &c.— We ſhall offer 
nothing on this head, but what has ſome viſible foundation 
in the nature of things; and which lets ſome light into the 
cauſe and reaſon of weather itſelf, or diſcovers ſome notable 
effects thereof. | LING | 


10. Then, 
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15. Then, a thick, dark ſty, laſting for ſome time, without 


either ſun or rain, always becomes firſt fair, then foul, 1. e. 


changes to a fair clear ſky, ere it turns to rain.— This, the 
rev. Mr. Clarke, who kept a regiſter of the weather for 30 
years, ſince put into Mr. Derham's hands by his grandſon 
the learned Dr. Samuel Clarke; this, he ſays, he ſcarce ever 
knew to fail : at leaſt, when the wind was in any of the 
eaſterly points : but Mr. Derham has obſerved the rule to 
hold good, be the wind where it will. And the cauſe is ob- 
vious, The atmoſphere is replete with vapours, which, 
though ſufficient to reflect and intercept the ſun's rays from 
us, yet want denſity to deſcend ; and while the vapours con- 
tinue in the ſame ſtate, the weather will do fo too. — Ac- 
cordingly, ſuch weather is generally attended with moderate 
warmth, and with little or no wind to diſturb the vapours, 
and an heavy atmoſphere to ſuſtain them; the barometer being 
commonly high. — But when the cold approaches, and, by 
condenſing, drives the vapours into clouds or drops, then, way 
is made for the ſun-beams; till the ſame vapours, being by 
further condenſation formed into rain, fall down in drops. 
20. A change in the warmth of the weather, is generally fol- 
laved by a change in the wind.— Thus, the northerly and 
ſoutherly winds, commonly eſteemed the cauſes of cold and 
warm weather, are really the effects of the cold or warmth 
of the atmoſphere : of which Mr. Derham aſſures us he has 
had ſo many confirmations, that he makes no doubt of it.— 
Thus, it is common to ſee a warm ſoutherly wind ſuddenly 
changed to the north, by the fall of ſnow or hail; or to ſee 
the wind, in a cold froſty morning, north, when the ſun has 
well warmed the earth and air, wheel towards the ſouth ; 
and again turn northerly or eaſterly in-the cold evening. 
30. Moſt vegetables expand their flowers and down in ſun- 
ſhiny weather, and towards the evening; and againſt rain, 
cloſe them again; eſpecially at the beginning of their flower- 
ing, when their ſeeds are tender and ſenſible.— This is vi- 
ſible enough in the down of dandelion, and other downs: 
and eminently in the flowers of pimpernel; the opening and 
ſhutting of which, Gerard obſerves, are the countryman's 
weatherwiſer, whereby he foretels the weather of the follow- 
ing day,— The rule is, if the flowers be cloſe ſhut up, it 
betokens rain and foul weather : if they be ſpread abroad, 
fair weather, Ger. Herb. Lib. II. 
EP & alia [arbor in Tylis] familis, foligſor tamen, roſeique lo- 


ris; quem nottu comprimens, aperire incipit ſolis exortu, me- 


ridie expandit. Incolæ dormire eum dicunt. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. | 


Lib. XII. cap. 17. 
The ſtalk of trefoil, my lord Bacon obſerves, ſwells againſt 
rain, and grows more upright : and the like may be obſerved, 
though not ſo ſenſibly, in the ſtalks of moſt other plants.— 
He adds, that in the ſtubble fields there is found a ſmall red 
flower, called, by the country-people, wincopipe z which open- 
ing in a morning, is a ſure indication of a fine day. 
That vegetables ſhould be affected by the ſame cauſes that 
affect the weather, is very conceivable ; if we conſider them 
as ſo many hygrometers, and thermometers, conſiſting of an 
infinite number of tracheæ, or air-veſſels; by which they 
have an immediate communication with the air, and par- 
take of its moiſture, heat, &c.— Theſe trachez are very 
viſible in the leaf of the ſcabioſe, vine, &c. See PLANT, 
VEGETABLE, E9c. | 
Hence it is, that all wood, even the hardeſt and moſt ſolid, 
ſwells in moiſt weather ; the vapours eaſily infinuating into 
the _ thereof; eſpecially of that which is lighteſt and 
drieſt. — And hence we derive a very extraordinary uſe of 
wood, viz. for breaking rocks and mill- ſtones. See Woop. 
The method at the quarries is this. Having cut a rock 
into a cylinder, they divide that into ſeveral leſſer cylinders, 
by making holes at proper diſtances round the great one : 
theſe holes they fill with ſo many pieces of fallow wood, 
dried in an oven; which, in moiſt weather, becoming im- 


— 


pregnated with the humid corpuſcles of the air, ſwell; 


and, like wedges, break or cleave the rock into ſeveral 
ſtones. | 


Predictions of the WEATHER from the barometer. See BAR 0- 
METER. | | 

WEATHER-COCK, or WEeATHER-VANE, a move- 
able vane, in form of a cock, or other ſhape, placed on high, 

to be turned round according to the direction of the wind, 


and point out what quarter the wind blows from. See 
WIND, and ANEMOMETER. 


WEATHER- GLASS Es, are inſtruments contrived to indi- 
cate the ſtate, or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, as to heat, cold, 
gravity, moiſture, &c. to meaſure the changes befalling in thoſe 
reſpects ; and, by thoſe means, to predict the alteration of 
weather, as rains, winds, ſnow, c. 

Under the claſs of weather-glaſſes, are comprehended barome- 
ters, thermometers, hygrometers, manometers, and anemometers, 
of each whereof there are divers kinds : ſee their theories, 
conſtructions, uſes, kinds, &c. under the reſpective articles, 
BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, HYGROMETER, &c. 


WEAVING, the art or act of working a web o 


WZ avinG of Tapeſtry, &c. 
Stocking W EAVING. 


WEATHER-BOARD, in the ſea language, that fide of a 
Chip which is to the windward, | | ; 
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WEATHER GAGE at ſea.— A ſhip is ſaid to have the 


weather-gage of another, when ſhe is to windward of h 
See Ga GE. | "0 


WEATHERING, a doubling, or failing by a point, or 


place. 
To weather a ſhip, is to get to the windward of her, 


The WEATHERING of a hawk, among falconers, is the ſet- 


ting her abroad to take the air. See HAWk, and HAwx- 
ING. . 

/ f cloth 
ſilk, linen, or other ſtuff, on a loom, with a ſhuttle, * 
Loom, SHUTTLE, WEB, &c. | y 
It is difficult to fay, with any aſſurance, who it is we owe 
this admirable invention to, unleſs we chuſe to aſcribe it to 
the ſpider, that poiſonous, but ingenious little inſect, which 


draws certain infinitely fine threads from its own ſubſtance 


through papillz near its anus. See SILK, and Weg. 


WEAVING of Clhth. CLoTH, 
5 


TAESsT R, &c, 

STOCKINGS, 

WE B, a fort of tiſſue, or texture, formed of threads inter. 
woven with each other ; ſome whereof are extended in length 
and called the warp ; and others drawn acroſs them, called 
the woof, See TEXTURE, Woor, Warp, e. 

Spiders WER, or Cob-WE B, is a very delicate and wonderful 
tiſſue, which that inſect ſpins out of its own bowels; ſervin 
it as a ſort of toil, or net to catch flies, &c. withal.— For 
the manner wherein the ſpider ſpins his web, the admirable 
mechaniſm of the parts ſubſervient thereto, and the uſes 
thereof, ſee 2 
Dr. Liſter tells us, that attending nearly to a ſpider ; 

a net, he obſerved it ſuddenly - deſiſt in the cs nes, 
and turning its tail to the wind, darted out a thread, with 
the violence and ſtream we ſee water ſpout out of a jet: 
this thread, taken up by the wind, was immediately emit- 
ted ſome fathoms long; till iſſuing out of the belly of the 
animal. — By and by the ſpider leaped into the air, and the 
thread mounted her up ſwiftly.— After this diſcovery, he 
made the like obſervation in near thirty different forts of ſpi- 
ders; and found the air filled with young and old, failing on 
their threads, and doubtleſs ſeizing gnats and other inſedts in 
their paſſage : there being often manifeſt ſigns of Naughter, 
legs and wings of flies, &c. on theſe threads, as well as in 
their webs below. 
Dr. Hulſe diſcovered the ſame thing about the fame time. Tn 
a letter of Dr. Liſter to Mr. Ray, he thinks there is a fair hint 
of the darting of ſpiders in Ariſtotle, Hi. An. Lib. IX. cap, 
39. and in Pliny, Lib. X. cap. 74. But for their failing, the 
antients are filent, and thinks it was firſt ſeen by him.-- In 
another letter to Mr. Ray, dated January 1670, fpeaking of 
the heighth ſpiders are able to fly to, he ſays, Laſt Octo- 
& her, &c. I took notice that the air was very full of webs 
& I forthwith mounted to the top of the higheſt ſteeple on 
* the Minſter, [in York} and could there diſcern them yet 
“ exceeding high above me.” 

Pin and WEB. See Pannus. 1 

WEDGE, Cuneus, in mechanics, the laſt of the five powers, 
or ſimple machines. See Mx cyuAnicar Power. 8 
The wedge is a triangular priſm, whoſe baſes are equilateral 
acute-angled triangles. See PRISM. 

Authors are divided about the principle whence the wedge 
derives its power. Ariſtotle conſiders it as two levers of the 
firſt kind, inclined toward each other, and acting oppoſite 
ways. Guido Ubaldus, Merſennus, &c. will have them 
levers of the ſecond kind.— But Fr. de Lanis ſhews, that 
the wedge cannot be reduced to any lever at all. See LEVER. 
Others refer the wedge to the inclined plane, — Others, 
again, with De Stair, deny the wedge to have ſcarce any force 
at all; and aſcribe much the greateſt part to the mallet that 
drives it.— But the lateſt Authors agree to refer the effect 
of the wedge, to the cochlea, or ſcrew, See SCREW. 
Its doctrine is contained in this propoſition.— © If a power 
de applied to a wedge, in ſuch manner, as that the line of 
„ direction CD, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 53. perpendicular 1 
4 AB, is to the reſiſtance to be overcome, as AB to CD; 
the power will be equal to the reſiſtance.” 
Or thus: © If the power directly applied to the head of the 
&« wedge, be to the reſiſtance to be overcome by the = 
« as the thickneſs of the wedge is to its heighth 3 then ! 
“power will be equivalent to its reſiſtance; and, if 
„ ed, will overcome it.” . bo 
For the firmneſs whereby the parts of the obſtacle, ſupp0 
wood, adhere to one another, is the reſiſtance to be over- 
come by the wedge. See FIR MN ESS, and REs1sTANCE: 
Now it is evident, that while the wedge is drove 3 
wood, the way or length it has gone is BA, (Ats. 54.) the 
DC is the way or length gone in the ſame __ a 
impediment; that is, the parts C and D of the wos digte 
ſo far divided aſunder: and according as the wedge 18 C 
down farther and farther along its heighth ;. ſo the ee che 
| _—— the wood, are divided more and more, 888 
thic of the wedge. 3 
2 8 | * 
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impedimetit, and conſequently its velocity) be to the heighth 
of the wedge (that is, the way, and conſequently the velo- 
city of the power) as the power to the impediment, or re- 
ſiſtance; then the momentum of the power, and the impe- 
diment, will be equal the one to the other ; and conſequently- 
the power, being increaſed, will overcome the reſiſtance. 
Hence, 10. the power equivalent to half the reſiſtance, is to it 
25 AC to D C, fig. 5 3. that is, as the whole ſine to the co- 
tangent of half the angle of the wedge AD C,— And, 20. as 
the tangent of a leſs angle is leſs than that of a greater, the 
wer muſt have a greater proportion to half the reſiſtance, 
if the angle be greater, than if leſs. — Conſequently, the 
acuter the wedge is, the more does it increaſe the power. 
To the wedge may be referred all edge-tools, and inſtruments 
which have a ſharp point, in order to cut, cleave, ſlit, chop, 
pierce, bore, or the like; as knives, hatchets, ſwords, bod- 
kins, &c. 
WEDLOCK. See MaRNIACGCE, Wire, HusBAND,&c. 
WEDNESDAY. See the article MonTH, Davy, &c. 
Aſh-WEDNESDAY. See the article As n-I/2dneſday. 
WEED, a common name for all rank and wild herbs, that 
grow of themſelves, to the detriment of other uſeful herbs 
they grow among. See PLAN T, HE RB, &c. 
Dyer's W E ED, woodwax, or genifta tinftoria, See DYING. 
Hulle, WEED, See the articles THISTLE, and TEAZ LE. 
We p, in the miners language, denotes the degeneracy of a 
load or vein of fine metal, into an uſeleſs marcaſite. See 
Vein, Mine, METAL, MAaRCasITE, &c. 
Wersps, alſo denote a peculiar habit, wore by the relicts of 
rſons deceaſed, by way of mourning. See Mou RNING. 
WEEK, Septimana, Hebdomada, in chronology, a diviſion of 
time, compriſing ſeven days. See TIN E, and Day. 
The origin of this diviſion of weeks, or of computing time 
by ſevenths, is greatly controverted,— Some will have it to 
take its riſe from the four quarters or intervals of the moon, 
between her changes of phaſes, which being about ſeven 
days diſtant, gave occaſion to the diviſion, See Moon, 
QUARTER, &c. | | | 
Be this as it will, the diviſion is certainly very antient.— 
The Syrians, Egyptians, and moſt of the oriental nations, 
appear to have uſed it from all antiquity : though it did not 
get footing in the weſt, till Chriſtianity brought it in: the 
1 reckoned their days not by ſevenths, but by ninths; 
and the antient Greeks by decads, or tenths. | 
Indeed, the Jews divided their time by weeks, but it was 
upon a different principle from the other eaſtern nations. — 
God himſelf having appointed them to work ſix days, and 
to reſt the ſeventh, in order to keep up the ſenſe and re- 
membrance of the creation; which being effected in fix days, 
he reſted the ſeventh. See SABBATH., 
Some authors wall even have the uſe' of weeks, among the 
other eaſtern nations, to have proceeded from the Jews ; 
but with little appearance of probability.— It is with better 
- reaſon that others ſuppoſe the uſe of weeks among the hea- 
thens of the eaſt, to be a remain of the tradition of the 
creation, which they had till retained with divers others. 
This is the opinion of Grotius, De Veritat. Relig. Chrift. 
Lib. I. who likewiſe proves, that not only throughout the 
eaſt, but even among the Greeks, Italians, Celtz, Sclavi, 
and even the Romans themſelves, the days were divided in- 
to Weeks 3 and that the ſeventh day was in extraordinary ve- 
neration.— This appears from Joſeph. adv. Appion, II. 
Philo De Creatione, Clem. Alexand. Strom. Lib. V.— 
Though Helmoldus, Lib. I. cap. 84. Philoſtratus, Lib. III. 
cap. 13. Dion. Lib. XX XVIII. Tibullus, Lucian, Homer, 
Callimachus, Suetonius, Herodotus, c. who mention the 
ſeptenary diviſion of days as very antient, ſuppoſe it to have 
been derived from the Egyptians, 
The Days of the Meet were denominated by the Jews, from 
the order of their ſucceſſion from the ſabbath. — Thus, the 
day next after the ſabbath, they called the fir of the ſab- 
bath, the next, the ſecond of the ſabbath, and fo of the reſt ; 
except the ſixth, which they called para/ceve, or preparation 
of the ſabbath. See PArRAsCEve. 
The like method is ſtill kept up by the Chriſtian Arabs, Per- 
ſtans, Ethiopians, &c, — The antient heathens denominated 
the days of the week from the ſeven planets ; which names are 
Rill generally retained among the Chriſtians of the weſt. — 
Thus, the firſt day was called ſun-day, dies ſolis; the ſecond 
moon-day, dies lune, &c. a practice the more natural on 


Dion's principle, who ſays, the Egyptians took the diviſion | 


of the week itſelf from the ſeven planets. 


In effect, the true reaſon of theſe denominations ſeems to be 


founded in aſtrology. — For the aſtrologers, diſtributing the go- 
vernment and direction of all the hours in the wee among the 
ſeven planets, h U 4 O 8 D, ſo as that the government 
of the firſt hour of the firſt day fell to Saturn, that of the 


ſecond day to Jupiter, &c. they gave each day the name of the | 


planet which preſided over the firſt hour thereof: and that, 


in the following technical verſe : 


Vor. II. Ne. CLXV. 


lenco, if the thickneſs of the wedge (that is, the way of the 


acoording to the order ſpecified above; and which is included | 


Pot SIM SUM fſequitur, pallida Luna ſuleſi. 
Wherein, the capital letters STM SUM and L, are the 
initial letters of the planets. — So that, the order cf the 
planets in the week, bears little relation to that in which 
they follow in the heavens : the former being founded on art 
imaginary power each planet has, in its turn, on the firſt hour 
of each day. See PL AN ET, HouR, Houss, AsctExDbentT, 
HorosCoPE, &c. | 3 
Dion. Caſſius gives another reaſon of the denomination, 
fetched from the celeſtial harmony. For it being obſerved 


tio of 4 to 3, is of great force and effect in muſic; it was 
judged. meet to proceed directly from Saturn to the Sun; be- 
cauſe there are three planets between Saturn and the Sun, and 
four from the Sun to the Moon. See DiArESSARON, 
HARMONY of the Spheres, &c. | 
To find the accompliſhment of Daniel's prophecy of the Meſ- 
ſiah, the deſtruction, tebuilding, &c. of the temple, chap. ix. 
ver. 24, Fc. the critics generally agree to undetſtand weeks 
of years, inſtead of weeks of days. See PRorHECY, 
EAR, &e; 8 | | 
Ember WeEKs. See the article EMBER. 
Paſſion WEEK, or the boly WEEK, is the laſt week in Lent, 
wherein the church celebrates the myſtery of our Saviour's 
death and paſſion, See LENT, Pass1on, &c. 
This is ſometimes alſo called the great week. — Its inſti- 
tution is generally referred, both by Proteftants and Papiſts, 
to the times of the apoſtles. — All the days of that wee were 
held as faſts: no work was done on them; no juſtice diſtri- 
buted ; but the priſoners were ordinarily ſet at liberty, &c. 
even pleaſures otherwiſe allowed, but now prohibited. 
The oſculum charitatis was now forborn ; and divers morti- 
fications practiſed by all ſorts of people, and even the empe- 
rors themſelves. | 
Rogation WERK. See the article RoGaTion. 


WEEK, or WI ECE of à candle, &c. the cotton match in a 


candle or lamp. See CanDLE, Lame, &c, 
WEEPING. See the article Tears, 


WEER. See the article WEAR. 
WEF T, a kind of web, or thing woven: as, a weft or treſs 


of hair. See Wes, HAIR, TISss UE, &c. 
WEIF. See the article WaA1F. 
WEIGH®, War, or Wer, Haga, a weight of cheeſe, 
wool, Cc. containing 256 pounds averdupois.— Of corn, the 
weigh contains 40 buſhels ; of barley or malt, 6 quarters. 
— In ſome places, as Eſſex, the weigh of cheeſe is 300 
pounds, See MEASURE, 8 | 
Et decimam caſei ſui de Herting, præter unam peiſam que 
pertinet ad ecclefiam de A. Mon. Angl. where pei/a ſeems to 
be uſed for a weigh.— Coke alſo ſpeaks ofaveighs of bay ſalt. 
WEIGHER, an officer in divers cities, appointed to 
weigh the commodities bought or ſold,” in a public ba- 
lance, Cc. 


to both parties; and to keep a regiſter of the things 
they weigh.— In Amſterdam there are twelve weighers, eſta- 
bliſhed into a kind of office. | 

As it was formerly allowed them to touch the ſtrings of the 
balance of weighing, it was eaſy for them to favour either 
the buyer or -ſeller, according as the one gave them more 
money than the other. To prevent which abuſe, it was 
charged on them, by an ordinance of the burgomaſters, in 


WEIGHING, che act of examining a body in the balance, 
to find its weight. See BALANCE, and WEIGHT. © 
The diſtillers in London weigh their veſſels when full; and 
for half a hogſhead, which is 31 gallons and an half,, allow 
200 one quarter and 11 pounds for the caſk and liquor,— 
For a puncheon, they allow 600 one quarter and 2 pounds: 
for a canary pipe 800 a half and 17 pounds. 
Wze1GHING-Charr, a machine contrived by Sanctorius, to de- 
termine the quantity of food taken at a meal, and to warn 
the feeder when he had eat his quantum. 
That ingenious author having obſerved, with many others, 
that a great part of our diſorders ariſe from the exceſs in the 
quantity of our foods, more than in the quality thereof; as 
alſo how much a fixed portion, once well adjuſted, would, 
if kept to regularly, contribute to health; bethought himſelf of 


chair: which was a chair fixed at one arm of a ſort of ba- 
lance, wherein a perſon being ſeated at meat, as ſoon as he 
had eat his allowance, the increaſe of weight made his ſeat 
preponderate : So that, deſcending to the ground, he left his 
table, victuals, and all out of reach. See PRRSFPIRATION. 
WEIGHING of the air. See the article WerGttT of air. 
WE1GHING Anchor, in the ſea language, is the drawing up 
the anchor out of the ground it had been caſt into; in order 


to ſet fail, or quit a port, road, or the like. See An- 
CHOR, e 


the capſtan; ſometimes by a windlaſs. See INDLASS, 
and Cars r Ax. WS, 1 6 * 


2 WEIGHT, 


that the harmony of the diateſſaron, which conſiſts ih the ta- 


Theſe weighers are generally obliged by oath, tb do juſtice + 


1719, not to touch the balance in any manner whatever. 


an expedient to that purpoſe. The reſult was the weighmg- 


The anchor is ordinarily weighed or recovered by means of 


WET 


WEIGHT, Graviy, Pondus, in phyſics, a quality in natu- | 


ral bodies, whereby they tend downwards, toward the cen- 
tre of the earth. See Rory, DrscENT, EARTH, &c. 
Or, weight may be defined, in a leſs limited manner, to be 
a power inherent in all bodies, whereby they tend to ſome 
common point, called the centre of gravity z and that with a 
greater or lef; velocity, as they are more or leſs denſe, or as 
the medium they paſs through is more or leſs rare. See 
CxM TRE, DENSITY, &c. 

In the common uf of language, weight and gravity are con- 
ſidered as one and the ſame thing. — Some authors, how- 
ever, make a difference between them; and hold gravity on- 
ly to expreſs a vii, or endeavour to deſcend 3 but weight 
an actual deſcent. 

Put there is room for a better diſtinction.— In effect, one 
may conceive gravity to be the quality, as inherent in the 
body; and wweirbt, the ſame quality, exerting itſelf, either 
2zain{t an obſtacle, or otherwiſe, See QUALITY, &c. 
Hence, weirht. may be diſtinguiſhed, like gravity, into ab/e- 
lute, and ſpecific, See GRAVITY. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the weights of all bodies, 
at equal diſtances from the centre of the earth, are proporti- 
onable to the quantities of matter each contains — Whence 
it follows, that the 2veights of bodies have not any dependance 
on their forms, or textures; and that all ſpaces are not equal- 
ly full of matter. See VAcUUu n. | 
Hence alſo it follows, that the weight of the ſame body is 
different, on the ſurface of different Parts of the earth ; by 
reaſon its figure is not a ſphere, but a ſpheroid. ' See PEN- 
DULUM. 

The law of this difference, the ſame author gives in the fol- 
lowing theorem. — The increaſe of weight, as you proceed 
< from the equator to the poles, is, nearly, as the verſed 
& fine of double the latitude z or, which amounts to the 
fame, as the ſquare of the right fine of the latitude,” 
Therefore, ſince the latitude of Paris is 489 597, that of a 
place under the equator oo oo! ; and that of a place under 
the pole 90? co! ; and the verſed fines of the double latitudes 
are 113434,00000 and 20000, the radius being 10000 ; and 
the ⁊beight at the pole, is to the weight at the equator, as 230 
to 2293 and the exceſs of weight at the pole, to that at the 
cquator, as 1 to 229: the excels of gravity in the latitude of 
Paris, to that under the equator, will be as 1 x 2334S to 
229, or as 5667, to 2290000; and therefore, the whole 
zweiohts in thoſe places, will be to each other as 2295667, to 
2290000, 

Hence alſo, as the lengths of pendulums that perform their 
vibrations in equal times, are as their weights; and the 
length of a pendulum, which in the latitude of Paris vibrates 
ſeconds, is three Paris feet, and eight lines 5 : the length of 
a pendulum, that vibrates ſeconds under the equator, will be 


{hort of a ſynchronous pendulum at Paris, by one line, and | 


an 87000th part of a line. Phil. Nat. Princ. Math. Lib. 
III. p. 382, Sc. Sce PENDULUM. 

A body immerged in a fluid ſpecifically lighter than itſelf, 
loſes ſo much of it weight, as is equal to the weight of a 
quantity of the fluid of the ſame bulk with itſelf, © See 
FLUID, 1 

Hence, a body loſes more of its weight in a heavier than in a 
lighter fluid; and therefore weighs more in a lighter, than a 
heavier fluid. See SPECIFIC Gravity, 


To find the weight of any quantity of a fluid, e. gr. of the 
wine contained in a hog{head.— Find the bulk or quantity | 


of the liquor by the rules of gauging. See GAUGING: 
Suſpend a cubic inch of lead therein by a horſe-hair ; and by 
a balance note the weight loſt. This will be the weight of 
. a Cubic inch of the fluid. | | 

Wherefore, ſince in a homogeneous fluid, the weight is pro- 


portionable to the bulk; the weight of the fluid will be found | 
by the rule of three. Thus, if the capacity of the Hogſhead 


be 88 cubic feet, and the cubic foot of wine 68 pounds, the 

Whole weight of the wine will be 5984. | | 
The weight of a cubic foot of water, has been determined 

by ſeveral ; but as in different ſprings, &c. the weight of the 


Water is different, and there is even a difference in the ſame 


water at different times; it is no wonder the obſervations of 
the ſcveral authors ſhould be found very different. — Dr. 
Wiberd, by repeated experiments, found a cubic foot of 
water to weigh 76 pounds troy. See WATER. . 


1 


WerGnrT, Pondus, in mechanics, is any thing to be raiſed, 


ſuſtained, or moved by a machine; or any thing that in any) 


manner reſiſts the motion to be produced. See Moro, &c. 
In all machines, there is a natural ratio between the weight, 
and the moving power. — If the 2verght be increaſed, the 
power mult be ſo too; that is, the wheels, c. are to be 
multiplied, and ſo the time increaſed, or the velocity dimi- 
niſhed. See POW RR and MACHINE. | 
The centre of gravity E, (Tab. Mechanics, fig: 5 5.) of a 
body IH, together with the 2weight of the body, being given; 
e to determine the point M, in which, lying on an horizon- 
tal plane, a given weight G, hung in L, cannot remov 


the body I H out of its horizontal ſituation 6 i | 


[| 
2 1 82 
= 
p 0 


WE I 


Conceive a weight hung in the centre of gravity F 

to the eight of the whole Body I H, and find the + 

mon centre of gravity M, of that and the given hoy 

G.— If the point M be laid on the horizontal plane * 
. . 3 Ve 

weight G will not be able to move the body H I out of 1 

place. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. F the centre of gravity of the ſtaff, which 

diſtant from its extremity, by the ſpace I F 20 inches: * 

bucket of water to weigh 24 pounds, and the weight of * 
e 

ſtaff to be 2 L F== 18 ounces: we ſhall find LM =], pp 

(G+F)=18. 2:22::18:11=7*; fo that it * 

wonder the bucket hung on the ſtaff T H, laid on the table 

does not fall. : 

* The centre of gravity C, (fg. 56.) of a body A B, «. 
gether with its weight G, being given; to determin 

the points L and M, wherein props N and O are to be 

placed, that each may bear any given proportion of the 
© weight.” 
In the horizontal line A B, paſſing through the centre of gra- 
vity C, aſſume the right lines MC and CL in the given 
ratio. Props, then, N, O, placed in theſe points, will be 
preſſed in the given ratio. 
Hence, if in the points M, L, in lieu of props, you place 
the ſhoulders, or arms of porters, Cc. they will be able to 
bear the burden alike ; if their ſhares be proportioned to their 
ſtrengths.— Thus we have a way of diſtributing a burden in 
any given ratio. 

Wri chr of the atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE, 

Welch in commerce, denotes a body of a known weight, 
appointed to be put in the balance againſt other bodies, whoſe 
weight is required. See WEIGHING, BALaxcex, &c. 
Theſe weights are uſually of lead, iron, or brafs ; though in 
divers parts of the Eaſt- Indies they are common flints. 
in ſome places, a fort of little beans. 

'Fhe ſecurity of commerce depending, in good meaſure, on 
the juſtneſs of theſe wwerghts ; there is ſcarce any nation, but 
has taken proper meaſures to prevent the falſification thereof. 
— The ſureſt means are the ſtamping, or making them by 
proper officers, from ſome original or ſtandard, depoſited 
where recourſe may be had to them. 

This expedient is very antient; and many authors are of opi- 
nion, that what among the Jews was called /hete! f ile 
ſanftuary, was not any particular kind of wezght, different 
from the common one ; but a ſtandard or original weight, 
preſerved by the prieſts in the ſanctuary. See SHEK EIL, and 
SANCTUARY. 

Thus, alſo, in England, the ſtandard of weights is kept in 
the Exchequer, by a particular officer, called the cer, or 
comptroller of the market, — In France the ſtandard weight is 
kept under ſeveral keys, in the cabinet of the cour des Mon- 
noyes, See STANDARD, hh 

Moſt nations, wherein there is any thing of commerce flou- 
riſhing, have their particular weights; and even ſometimes dif- 
ferent 2we7ghts in the different provinces, and for the different 
kinds of commodities. 

This diverſity of weights, makes one of the moſt perplexing 
articles in commerce; but it is irremediable. The reducing 
the weights of different nations to one, is not only impracti- 
cable; but even the reduction of thoſe of the ſame nation: 
witneſs thoſe vain attempts made for reducing the weights 
in France by ſo many of their kings, Charlemaign, Plilip 
the long, Louis XI. Francis I. Henry II. Charles IX. 
Henry III. Louis XIV. ; | 
Meigbts may be diſtinguiſhed into antient, and modern, fi- 
reign, and domeſtic, | 

Modern Wte1GHrTs, uſed in the ſeveral parts of Europe, and 

| the Levant. 

Englih We1GnuTs.— By the twenty-ſeventh chapter of Ma- 
na Charta, the weights are to be the ſame all over England 
but for different commodities there are two different forts, 
viz. troy weight, and averdupors weight, | 
The origin from which they are both raiſed, is the grain of 
wheat, gathered in the middle of the ear. See GRAIN. | 

In Trey WEIGHT, 24 of theſe grains make a penny weight 
ſterling ; 20 penny weight make an ounce 3 and 12 ounces ® 
pound. See OUNCE, POUND, &c. ; F 

By this weight we weigh gold, filver, jewels, grains, an 

liquors.— The - apothecaries alſo uſe the troy pound, e 

and grain; but they differ from the reſt, in the . 

divitions — They divide the ounce into 8 drachms; die 

drachm into 3 ſeruples; and the ſcruple into 20 grams 

Dracum, SCRUPLE, &c. but 

In Averdupois We1GHT, the pound contains 16 OUNCES 3 i 

the ounce is leſs by near 2 thar? the troy ounce; this latte 

containing 490 grains, and the former only 448.— 

ounce contains 16 drachms— 80 ounces averdupois, TY 

cgual to 73 ounces troy; and 17 pounds troy, equal to 14 

pounds averdupois. See POUND. "31 5 

By averdupois weight, are weighed mercury and - . 

Wares, baſe metals, wool, tallow, hemp, drugs, bread, : 


„ and 


„ 


See AVERDUPOIS. | ” 2019941 "The 
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Table of Troy Meigbt, as uſed by the 


Goldſmiths, Oc. Apothecaries. 


Grains. Grains. 


20 | Scruple, 


—— ——— 


24 | Penny- weight. 


480 20 Ounce. 60 3 Drachm. 


— — — — — 


— ͤäG— 


Pound. 480 24 | $ | Ounce. 


——— 
db 1133 ůů—ů ů ＋1— | — 


5760 240 | 12 


Pound. 


$760) 2881 96 | 12 


Table of Auerdupois weight. 
[Scruples. | 


; | Drachm. 


— 
——  —— 


24 8 |] Ounce. 


— ͤ œE—6ꝝ—œ—ä̃—̃— 


384 | 128 | 16 | Pound, 


— — — 


43008 | 14330 | 1792 112 Quintal, or Hundred, 


Cre rr rr ä — 


8 286720] 353840] 2240 20 | Tun, 


| 


The moneyers, jewellers, &:. have a particular claſs of weights, 
for gold and precious ſtones, vz. carat, and grain; and for 
ſilver, the perny-werght, and grain. Sce CARAT ; ſee alſo 
Gold, and SILVER. | | 


The moneyers have alſo a peculiar ſubdiviſion of the grain 
troy : Thus; | 


e 


Grain 20 Mites.” 
Mite 24 Droits. 
Th Droit C 1 J 30 Peries: 
Perit 24 Blanks. | 


The dealers in wool have likewiſe a particular ſet of 
weights, viz. the ſack, weigh, tod, lone, and clove. See 
WEIGEH, &c,— The proportion of which, ſee under the 
article Wool. 
French WRIGHTS.— The common or Paris pound, is 16 
ounces 3 which they divide two ways: the firſt diviſion is 
into two marcs, the marc into 8 ounces ; the ounce into 8 
gros; the gros into 3 penny-werghts ; the penny-weight into 
24 grams; the grain equivalent to a grain of wheat. — The 
ſecond divifion of the pound, is into 2: half-pounds ; the half- 
pound into 2 quarters; the quarter into 2 halfe quarters; 


the half- quarter into 2 cunces; and the ounce into two half- 
OUNCES. | 


The weights of the firſt diviſion are uſed to weigh gold, fil- 
ver, and the richer commodities : and the weights of the ſe- 
cond diviſion, for commodities of leſs value. 


| Grains. 


24 | 
7 


17213 Dow, 


Penny-weight, 


576| 24 | 8 | Ounce, 


7008 192| 64 | 8 | Marc, 


I — — — —ꝓ — — 


9216 384 128 16 | 2 


Pound. 


Half-ounce, 


— 


2 | Ounce, 


2. | Half-quarter pound. 


4 
LE, 
8 Quarter pound. 


2 
16 842 | Half pound. 
32 168 


:4 | 2 Pound. 


|3200|1659] 890 400 200 100 Quintal. : 


228 2 2 e 3:9 
But the pound is not the ſame throughout France.— At 


Lyons, e. gr. the city pound is only 14 ounces; ſo that 100 SH 


Lyons pounds, make only 88 Paris Pounds. But beſide 


the city pound, they have another at Lyons for filk, . con- 


taining 16 ounces.— At Tholouſe, and throughout the 


6h | * * — 


120 6b. of Avignon. 


Upper Languedoc, the pound is 13 ounces and 5 of Paris 


weight, At Marſeilles, and throughout Provence, the pound 
is 13 ounces of Paris weight.— At Rouen, beſide the com- 
mon Paris pound and marc, they have the weight of the 
vicomte; which is 16 ounces and 4 and 3, of the Paris 
weight. 

The weights enumerated under the two articles of Engliſh 
and French wwerghts, are the ſame that are uſed throughout the 
greateſt part of Europe; only under ſomewhat different 
names, diviſions, and proportions, See POUND, GRos, 
Maxc, PENNVY-WEIGAHTr, &c. 

Particular nations, have alſo certain weights peculiar to them- 
ſelves : Thus, Spain has its arrobas, containing 25 Spaniſh 
pounds, or 4 of the common quintal : its guintal macho, con- 
taining 150 pounds, or 1 common quintal, or 6 arrobas : 
its adarme, containing 25 of its ounce.— and for gold, it 
has its ca/tillan, or 455 of a pound.— Its tomin, containing 


12 grains, or 5 of a caſtillan.— The ſame are in uſe in the 


Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 

Portugal has its arroba, containing 32 Liſbon arratels, or 
pounds: Savary alſo mentions its faratel/:, containing two 
Liſbon pounds: and its rottoli, containing about 12 pounds. 
— And for gold, its chego, containing iour carats.— The 
ſame are uſed in the Portugueze Eaſt-Indies. 

Italy, and particularly Venice, have their mghars, contain- 
ing four mirres ; the mirre containing 30 Venice pounds: 
the /aggio, containing a ſixth part of an ounce.—— Genoa 
has five kinds of weights, viz. large weights, whereby all 


merchandizes are weighed at the cuſtom- houſe: caſh-weights, 


for piaſters, and other ſpecies : the cantara, or quintal, for 
the coarſeſt commodities : the large balance, for raw filks ; 
and the ſmall balance for the finer commodities.— Sicily has 


its rottolo, 32 and a half pounds of Meſſina. Savar. 


Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Hanſe towns, Sweden, 
Denmark, Poland, Sc. have their ſchippondt, which at Ant- 
werp and Hamburgh is 300 pounds; at Lubeck, 320 and 
at Coningſberg, 400 pounds. — In Sweden, the ſchippondt 
for copper is 320 pounds; and the ſchippendt for proviſions 
400 pounds.— At Riga, and Revel, the ſchippondt is 400 
pounds; and at Dantzic, 340 pounds; in Norway, 300 
pounds; at Amſterdam, 300; containing 20 hyſpandis, each 
weighing 15 pounds. Id. | 

In Muſcovy, they weigh their large commodities by the ber- 
cheroct, or berkewits, containing 400 of their pounds, — 
They have alſo the poet, or poede, containing 40 pounds, or 
-+ of the bercheroft, Id. 

In Turky, at Smirna, &c. they uſe the batman, or batte- 
mant, containing fix occos ; the occo weighing 3 pounds + 
Engliſh.— They have another batman much lefs, conſiſting, 
as the former, of ſix occos : but the occo only containing 
15 ounces Engliſh : 44 occos of the firſt kind, make the 
Turkiſh guintal.— At Cairo, Alexandretta, Aleppo, and 
Alexandria, they uſe the rvtto, rotton, or rotoli, The rotoli 
at Cairo, and other parts of Egypt, is 144 drachms ; being 
ſomewhat over an Engliſh pound, — At Aleppo there are 


three ſorts of rottos; the firſt 720 drachms, making about 


ſeven pounds Engliſh, and ſerving to weigh cottons, galls, 


and other large commodities: the ſecond is 624 drachms, 


uſed for all filks but white ones, which are weighed by the 


third rotto of 700 drachms.— At Seyda the rorzo is 600 
drachms. 2 : 


'The other ports of the Levant, not named here, uſe ſome 


of theſe weights ;--particularly the occo, or ocqua, the rottoli, 


and rotto. 

To ſhew the proportion of theſe ſeveral weights to one ano- 
ther, we ſhall add a reduction of the divers pounds uſed 
throughout Europe, by which the other 2wezghrs are eſtimated, 
to one ſtandard pound, v:z. the pound of Amſterdam, Paris, 
and Bourdeaux ; as calculated with great accuracy by M. Ri- 
card, and publiſhed in the new edition of his excellent 7raite 
de Commerce, in 1722. | 3 


Proportion of the Welours of the chief cities in Europe, or 


thoſe of Amſterdam. 


An hundred pounds of Amſterdam, are equal to 
108 Pounds of Alicant. 151 b. of Bologna. 
105 bb. of Ant wer. 100 . of Bourdeaux. ! 


120 bb. of Archangel, or thre 1045, of Bourg en Breſſe. 


poedes—. 103 64. of Bremen, 
105 Hb. of Arſchot. 125 bb. of Breſlaw. 
| 105 K. of Bruges. 
98 1b. of Baſil in Switzer- | 105 4. of Bruſſels. 


land. 195 bb. of Cadiz. 


1001b, of Bayonne in France. 105 b. of Cologne. 
166 5. of Bergamo. 


125 bh. of Coningſberg. 
97 th. of Berg ap zom. 107 bb. and 3 of Copenhagen. 
95 B. + of Bergen in Nor- 87 Rottos of Conſtantinople. 


Way. | 113 U. and 4 of Dantzic, 
111 /b, of Bern. 100 bb. of Dort. 
100 bþ. of Beſancon. 97 5. of Dublin. 
100 bb. of Bilboa. 97 lb. of Edenburgh. 


105 1b, of Bois le duc. T 143 K. of Florence. 


An 
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An hundred 
93 . of Francfort on the 

Maine, 

105 . of Gaunt. 

89 . of Geneva. 

163 1b. of Genoa, ca/ſh-weight. 

102 bb. of Hamburg. 

106 bb. of Leiden. 

105 4, of Leipſic. 

105 *. and + of Liege. 

114 5. of Liſle, 

143 4b, of Leghorn. 

106 15. and 3 of Liſbon. 

109 . of London, Averdu- 
* toe ight. 

105 G. of Lovaine. 

105 4b, of Lubec. 

141 1b, and 3̃ of Lucca, light- 
weight. 

116 B. of Lyons, city-weight. 

114 {, of Madrid. 

105 /b, of Malines. 

123 bb. and! of Marſeilles, 

154 b. of Meſſina, ligbt- 
Weight. 

168 bb, of Milan. 

120 bb. of Montpellier. 


nds of Amſterdam, are equal to 


125 Bercherotts of Muſcovy. 
100 lb. of Nantes, 
106 b. of Nancy. 
169 bb. of Naples. 
98 1b, of Nuremberg. 
100 bb. of Paris. 
112 65. and + of Revel. 
109 1b, of Riga. 
100 lb. of Rochel. 
146 1b, of Rome. 
100 lb. of Rotterdam. 
96 b. of Rouen, Vicounty- 
weight, 
100 Ib. of S. Malo. 
100 lb. of S. Sebaſtian, 
158 1h, and 5 of Saragoſa. 
106 bh. of Seville. 
114 . of Smirna. 
110 bh. of Stetin. 
81 K. of Stockholm, 
118 . of Tholouſe, and 
Upper Languedoc, 
151 Kb. of Turin. 
158 bb. and 1 of Valencia. 
182 b. of Venice, ſmall 
weight, 


WE IL 


pound, and of univerſal uſe : the like may be ſaid of the J. 
har, tael, and catti abovementioned, 
The weights of Siam are the pice, rag - two chan, A 


cattis ; but the Siameſe catti is only half the Japoneſe, the lat. 
ter containing 20 zaels, and the former only 10 : though 
ſome make the Chineſe catti only 16 taels, and the Siameſe g 
— The tael contains 4 baats, or ticals; each about a Parig 
ounce : the baat 4 ſclings, or mayons : the. mapen 2 fouangs . 
the fouang 4 payes the paye 2 clams : the ſompaye, half 2 


fouang. Savar. 


It is to be obſerved, that theſe are the names of their coins, 
as well as weights ; ſilver and gold being, there, commodities, 
fold, as other things, by their weights. See Coin, &c, 

In the iſle of Java, and particularly at Bantam, they uſe the 
gantan, which amounts to near three Dutch pounds,— In 
Golconda, at Viſapour and Goa, they have the furutelh, 
containing 1 pound 14 ounces Engliſh : the mangalis, or 
mangelin, for weighing diamonds and precious ſtones ; weigh. 
ing at Goa 5 grains, at Golconda, &c. 5 2 grains. — They 
have alſo the rotolo, containing 14 $.ounces Engliſh : the me. 
tricol, containing the ſixth part of an ounce : the wall, for 
piaſtres and ducats; containing the 73d part of a rial. 

In perſia, they uſe two kinds of batmans, or mans; the one, 
called cahi, or cheray, which is the king's weight ; and the 
other batman of Tauris, from the name of one of the chief 
Cities of Perſia.— The firſt weighs, according to Tavernier, 
13 pounds 10 ounces Engliſh ; the ſecond, 6 pounds 3. Ac- 


cording to Sir J. Chardin, the king's batman is 13 pounds : 
14 ounces, and the batman of Tauris 6 pounds $.— Its di- ; 
viſions are the ratel, or a 16th; the derhem, or drachm, ; 
which is the 5oth ; the meſchal, which is half the derhem ; 
the dung, which is the 6th part of the meſchal ; being equi- 
valent to 6 carat-grains ; and laſtly, the gram, which is the 
4th part of the dung.— They have alſo the vatre, which ex- 
ceeds, a little, our ounce : the ſah-cheray, equal to the 1 170th 


WE1GHTS uſed in the ſeveral parts of the Eaſt- Indies, China, 
Perſia, &c.— The Chineſe weights are= The pice, for large 
commodities; it is divided into 100 catis, or cattis, though 
ſome ſay into 125 : the cati into 16 zaels, or tales; each tael 
equivalent to 13 of an ounce Engliſh, or the weight of one rial 
and 15, and containing 10 mas, or maſſes; and each mas 10 
condrins. So that the Chineſe pice amounts to 137 pounds 
Engliſh Averdupois, and the cati to 1 pound 8 ounces.— | part of the derhem : and the toman, uſed to weigh out large 
The picel, for ſilk, containing 66 catis and 4 : the bahar, ba- | payments of money, without telling: its weight is that of 50 
 kaire, or harr, containing zoo catis, abaſſis. Savar. See TOM AN. | 
Tonquin has all the ſame weights, meaſures, Ic. as China. | African and American WEIOGHTS.— We have little to ſay 2 
Japan has only one weight, vix. the catti; which, however, to the weights of America : the ſeveral European colonies 
is different from that of China, as containing 20 taels.— | there, making uſe of the weights of the ſtates or kingdoms 
At Surat, Agra, and throughout the ſtates of the great mo- of Europe they belong to. For as to the. aroue of Peru, 
gul, they uſe the man, or maund, whereof they have two | which weighs 27 pounds, it is evidently no other than the 
kinds; the king's man, or king's weight ; and the man ſimply: | Spaniſh arroba, with a little difference in the name. 
the firſt uſed for the weighing of common proviſions, con- | As to the weights of Africa, there are few places have any, 
taining 40 ſcers, or ſerres; and each ſeer a juſt Paris pound, | except Egypt and the coaſts of Africa, whoſe weights are 
Though Tavernier will have the ſeer near a ſeventh leſs than | enumerated among thoſe of the ports of the Levant, Ec. 
the Paris pound. — The common man, uſed in the weighing | As to the coaſts beyond Cape Verde, viz. Guinea, Congo, 
of merchandize, conſiſts likewiſe of 40 ſeers, but each] to Soffola, Mozambica, &c. they have no weights ; only the 
ſeer is only eſtimated at 12 Paris ounces, or 4 of the other | Engliſh, French, Dutch, Portugueze, and Danes have in- 
ſeer. traduced their own weights in their reſpeCtive ſettlements. 
The man may be looked on as the common weight of the] The iſle of Madagaſcar, indeed, has its particular weights 3 
Eaſt- Indies, though under ſome difference of name, or ra-] but it has none that exceed the drachm, nor are they uſed 
ther of pronunciation; it being called av at Cambaya, and in | for any thing but gold and ſilver. Other commodities they 


other places mein, and maun.— The ſeer is properly the Indian | never weigh. ( 
4 
Antient WE1GHTs, 1 
Jewiſh Wenbts reduced to Engliſh Troy Weight. g 
: J. 2. Pol. Cr. {4 
Shekel — ( — — 6 oo: 00 : 09 : 02 7 \ 
60 Maneh — — — — O2 : 03 06: 107 g 
zooo| 50 Talent2xXkẽ — 113: 10: 01.; 105 
, ; | A 
Note, in reckoning money, 50 ſtekels made a maneh, but in weight, 160 ſhekels. 
Grecian and Roman WE1GHrs reduced to Engliſh Troy Weight. 
| & . prot. gr. _ . 
{ Lentes —— — — o: o: 00 : 0 111 1 The ſubdiviſions of the 
„ a | f Roman as, libra, ot 
| 4 Siliquæ — — — — — © : © : 00: o 3 13 { | pound. 
e e | | 0 Unciæ, ot E 
133 | Obojus ——— — o: o: o: 09 IF ounces. E. \ 
2 99 55 uf xa : Tg libra, &c. con- —_ \ 
24 6 2 Scriptulum — — — — 98000 00 : 18 7+ 2 — ; 3 12 8 
2 — . —ñ—I—g : | I Deunx - 
72 | 18 6 3 Drachma — — — O OO O02 06 14 | 8 Dextans 22 
— —— —1— + Dodrans - 
96 | 24 | 8 bat. 2 — — {i iv ooo: o ;: oo 4 3 x 
A | RE 1 1 , | , 2 Semis he 
144] 36 | 12 6 | 2 E au — — o: 00: 04: 133 74 Quincunx 
— 1 —— | . | 1 + Triens - 
192 48 | 16 | 8 | 2} | 2 | 13 Duella —c o: oo: 06: ot; 4 Quadrans 
f ro — — . — coo. | — — 1— 4 7 — 12 - & Sextans — 
526 144% 48 4] 8| 6 | 4 | 3 |Unca — o:00: 18: 054 74 Uncia - 
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The Roman FL RL is the Engliſh averdupoiſe ounce, which 


| divided into ſeven denarii, as well as eight drachms ; 
— ſince they reckoned their denarius equal to, the Attic 


drachm, this will make the Attic weights one eighth heavier | 


the correſpondent Roman weights, Arbuth. ; 
Now, The — divided their obolus into chalci and 
. Some, as Diodorus, and Suidas, divided the obolus 
into ſix chalct, -and every chalcus into ſeven . Others 


divided the obolus into eight chalci, and every chalcus into | 


eight de, or mmuta.”. 


Wrichr of the Air, is equal to the claſticity thereof, See 


Al R, and ELASTICITY. |, - i | 
To find the weight of a cubit inch of Air. — Weigh a round 
aal veſſel full of common air, very accurately: exhauſt the 


Air out of it: weigh the exhauſted veſſel, and ſubtract the 


latter weight from the former; the remainder is the weight 
of the air exhauſted. OR | | | 
Find, then, the content of the veſſel by the laws of mea- 
ſuring, (ſee SPHERE :) And the ratio of the remaining 
air to the primitive air. See A1R-Pump. _ | 
This done, the bulk of the remaining air is ſound by the 
rule of three; which being ſubtracted from the capacity of 
te veſſel, the remainder will be the bulk of air extracted, — 
Or, if the air-pump be very tight, and the exhauſtion con- 
tinued as long as any air is got out, the remaining air will be 
ſo ſmall, that it may be ſafely neglected, and the content of 
the veſſel taken for the bulk of the exhauſted air. 
Having, therefore, the weight and bulk of the whole exhauſt- 
cell air, the weight of one cubic inch is eaſily had by the rule 
of three. | 
This method was firſt uſed by Otto Gueric, and afterwards 
by Burcher de Volder; who gives us the following parti- 
culars in his experiment.— 10. That the weight of the glaſs 
| ſpherical veſſel he made uſe of, full of common air, was 7 
pounds, 1 ounce, 2 drams, 48 grains; when exhauſted. of 
air, 7 B. 1 92. 1 dr. 31 gr. and when full of water, 16 0. 
12 6. 7 dr. 14 gr. The weight of the air, therefore, was 
1 dr. 12 gr. or 77 gr. the weight of the water 9 /b. 11 oz. 
5 dr. 43 gr. or 74743 gr. Conſequently, the ratio of the 
ſpecific gravity between water and air is 74743 : 77 :: 
970 : 1. Now, de Volder having found a cubic foot of 
water to weigh 64 pounds, by inferring, as 970 is to 1, fo 
is 64 pounds to a fourth proportional; which, found by the 
rule of three, is the weight of a cubie foot of air, viz. one 
- ounce, 27 gr. or 507 grains nearly. See AIR, 


The weight of ſea-water is different in different climates. — 


Mr. Boyle having furniſhed a learned phyſician, going on a 
voyage to America, with a hydroſtatical balance, and recom- 
mended him to obſerve, from time to time, the difference of 
weight he might meet withal, this account was returned him: 
That the ſea- water increaſed in weight the nearer he came to 
the line, till he arrived at a certain degree of Jatitude, as he 


2 remembers, about the zoth; beyond which, it retained the 


ſame ſpecific weight, till he came to Barbados. Philoſeph. 
Tranſat. No 18. | 


Groſs We IGHT. | Goss. 

Neat WEIGHT. Near. 

Penny We 1GHT. pe thearticley PENN V. | 

Ajay of WEIGHT. | ASSAY. 
uncel WEIGHTS. AUNCEL Weight. 


WELD, or WorD, a plant uſed by the dyers to give a yel- | 


low colour; and for this reaſon called in Latin luteala, of 
luteus, yellow. See Dy 1NnG, and YELLow. 


T bhis plant is ſown in a light ground, in the month of March 


or September; and is ripe in June, or July. — In hot coun- 
tries it is frequently dry enough when gathered; but in the 
colder, care muſt be taken to dry it. Great circumſpection 
is to be uſed, that it be not gathered before thorough ripe; as 
alſo, to prevent its getting wet when gathered. | 
Meld is much cultivated in Kent, for the uſe of the London 
dyers. — With the help of pot-aſhes, it yields a deep lemon 
colour; but either by the ſmalneſs of the proportion put into 
the liquor, or by taking from it a lighter tincture, it ſerves 
to dye all colours between white and a deep yellow. Its 
dye will hold well, except againſt urine and tartarous liquors. 
Wer p, or Warn, in a chorographical ſenſe. See Wt arp. 
WELDING Hat, a degree of heat which ſmiths give their 
iron in the forge, when there is occaſion to double up the 
iron, and to weld a work in the doublings ; ſo that the iron 


.ſhould grow into a lump thick enough for the purpoſe. See 


IRon, For GiNG, &c. 


It is alſo uſed when two bars of iron are to be joined toge- | 


ther at the ends to make a length. 
WELL, a hole dug under ground, below the level or ſurface 
of the water coll | 
ATER, | | 
It is uſually of a cylindrical figure, walled with ſtone, and 
lined with mortar. See 8 RING. | 
M. Blondel informs the royal academy of ſciences. of a de- 
vice they uſe in the lower Auſtria, which is incompaſſed with 
mountains of Stiria, to fill their 1wells with water, viz. 
That they dig in the earth to the depth of 20 or 25 feet, 
Vor. II. No. 165, 8 . 


ected in the ſtrata, See STRATA, and 


WER 


| till they come to a clammy earth, which they bore through, 


till the waters break forcibly out: which water, in all pro- 
bability, comes from the neighbouring mountains, in ſubter- 
raneous channels.— Caſſini obſerves, that in many places of 
Modena, and Bologna, they make themſelves wells by the 
fame artifice, = Mr, Derham adds, that the like has been 
ſometimes found in England, particularly in Eſſex. | 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, we are informed by Mr. 
Norwood, that in Bermudas, wells of freſh water are dug 
within twenty yards of the ſea, and even leſs, which ariſe 
and fall with the tides as the ſea itſelf does.— He adds, that 
in digging wells in that iſland, they dig till they come almoſt 
to a level with the ſurface of the ſea ; and then they certainly 
find either freſh water or falt : if it prove freſh, yet by dig- 
ging two or three feet deeper, they always come at falt- 
Water. If it be ſandy ground, they uſually find freſh water; 
but if hard lime-ſtone rock, the water is falt or brackiſh, 
See FRESH Hater, &c. | | 

In the dioceſe of Paderborn in Weſtphalia, is a tell which 


hours abſence, with great noiſe, and fo forcibly, as to drive 
three mills not far RF The inhabitants call it the beolder- 
bourn, g. d. the boiſterous ſpring. — Lay-well, near Torbay, 

ebbs and flows very often every hour; though ſomewhat 
oftener in winter than in ſummer. Dr. Oliver obſerves, its 
flux and reflux ſometimes return every minute, though ſome- 
times not above 26, or 20 times in an hour. Philojoph, 
Tranſact. No 104, See TiDEs. 

WerLLl-Hater. See the article WATER. 

WII I, in the military art, denotes a depth which the miner 
ſinks into the ground, from which he runs out branches or 
galleries, either to prepare a mine, or find out, and diſappoint 
the enemy's mine. See Ming, SAP, &c. | 

WELI-Hork, in building, is the hole left in a floor, for the 

ſtairs to come up through. See STAIRS. | 

EN, a tumor, or excreſcence, growing on divers parts of 


culiar matter. See Tu MOR, and EXCRESCENCE. 

Of this, phyſicians uſually reckon three kinds, according to 
the matter it is formed of, i. e. the humour contained there- 
in. — If ſoft, reſembling a pulp, the wen is called atheroma z 
if honey, meliceris; and if ſuet, featoma, See ATHER0- 
MA, MELICERIS, and STEATOMA. 

M. Littre, in Mem. de Þ Acad. des Sciences, adds a fourth 
kind, which he calls lipoma; by reaſon, the wen is formed 
of ſoft fat. 

Mens are all, uſually, of the like colour with the reſt of 
the body; begin from very little, and grow gradually. They 
are not dangerous, but frequently laſt a long while. Some- 
times they degenerate into abſceſſes. — Ihe cure is, to cut 
off the cyſtis by the root, which is always narrow. 
In the Philsſophical Tranſactiůons, we have an account of a 
very extraordinary wen, on the lower jaw of one Alexander 
Palmar, of Keith in Scotland. — It was 27 years a growing: 
at length its enormous bulk, and the pain it gave him, toge- 
ther with its emaciating him exceedingly, determined him to 
have it cut off, — Dr. Bowers aſſures us, its baſis was five 
inches over, which ſhould ſeem too large for the whole face, 
and that, with blood and all, it weighed one or two and 
twenty pounds,— Its form was ſpheroidal ; and when mea- 
ſured, was 34 inches about, one way, and 28 another,— 
It ſeemed to be an atheroma, being a glandulous ſubſtance, 
with ſeveral big blood-veſlels in it, and hair growing on it. 
It was as ſenſible as any other part. — The hemorrhage, after 

cutting it off, was ſtopped by the vitriolic powder, and the 
ordinary drefling being uſed, a cure was compleated in fix 
weeks time. 

WENS 2 3 See the article PEARL, | 

WERE, WER, in our old law-books, ſignifies as much as 

e/ttmatio capitis, or pretium hominis; that is, ſo much as was 
antiently paid for killing a man. See AsTIMAT10 Capitis, 
HinDENn1, &c. 


When ſuch crimes were puniſhed with pecuniary muldts, not 


death; the price was ſet on every man's head, according to 
his condition and quality. — Were ſuum, id eſt, pretium 
Wn redemptionis, his ranſom, See RAns0M. Bs, 
ERELADA, among our Saxon anceſtors, the denying a 
homicide on oath, in order to be quit of the fine, or for- 
feiture called were. See WERE. 


was to be paid to the king and his relations. For in the time 
of the Saxons, the killing a man was not puniſhed by death, 
but by a pecuniary mulCt, called wera. See WERGiLD. 

If the party denied the fact, he was to purge himſelf by the 
oaths of ſeveral perſons, according to his degree and quality. 
— If the guilt amounted to four pounds, he was to have 
eighteen jurors on his father's fide, and four on his mothers : 
if to fourteen pounds, he was to have ſixty jurors. And this 


lada negetur. 
WERGILD, WEREGELD,, in our antient cuſtoms, the 


price of a man's head: pretium ſeu valer hominis octift, homi- 
ä . cid 


loſes itſelf twice in 24 hours; returning always, after ſix 


the body ; conſiſting of a cyſtis, or bag, filled with ſome pe- 


Where a man was ſlain, the price at which he was valued _ 


Was called wwerelada,— Homictdium werd ſolvatur aut were- 
TR 


W HE 


cidii pretium; which was paid partly to the king for the loſs 
of his ſubject, partly to the lord whoſe vaſſal he was; and 
rtly to the next of kin. See WERE, 

e wergeld of an ary © and of an earl, was 15000 
thrimſa's. Selden's Titles of Honour, — That of a biſhop, or 
alder man, $000 ; that of a general, or governour, 4000 3 
that of a prieſt, or thane, 2000; that of a king, 30000; half 
to be paid to his kindred, and the other half to the nation. 
WEST, Occidens, Occaſus, in coſmography, one of the car- 

dinal points of the horizon; diametrically oppoſite to the 
eaſt. See CarninaAr Point, EasT, Cc. 

I is ſtrictiy defined, the inter ſection of the prime verti- 
cal with the horizon, on that ſide the ſun ſets in. See 8SET- 
TING.— To draw a true weſt-line. See MERIDIAN. 
Wes, in aſtronomy, is chiefly uſed for the place in, or to- 
wards which the ſun or ſtars fink under the horizon. — 
Thus, we ſay, the Sun, Mars, Cc. are in the wet. 

The point the ſun ſets in, when in the equator, is particu- 

larly called. the eguinactial weft, or point of true weſt, See 

EqQUINOCTIAL. | 

WesT, and WESTERN, in geography, are applied to cer- 
tain countries, Ec. ſituate towards the point of ſun- ſetting 
with reſpect to certain others. 

Thus, the empire of Rome, antiently, and of Germany, at 
preſent, is called the empire of the weſt, or weſtern empire; 
in oppoſition to that of Conſtantinople, which is called the 
empire of the eaſt. Sec EMPIRE, 

The Latin or Roman church, is called the we/tern church; 
in oppoſition to the Greek church. See CHURCH, GREEk, 


1 | 
The French, Spaniards, Italians, &c. are called we/tern na- 
tions, in reſpect to the Aſiatics; and America, the V- In- 
dies, in reſpect of the Eaſt- Indies. | 

Md is allo called zephyrus, and favonius. See 

IND. 

Wes T-SAXONLAGE, or the law of the Weſt-Saxons. See 

Law. 


WesT- India Companies. ſCoupAN. 
 Wesr Dial. Di1aAL. 
Mhoring for WES r. MooRiNG. 


WesTERN Amplitude. >See the article - AMPLITUDE. 


WrsrERN Church. CHURCH. 
WESTERNN Horizon. | HoR1zoN. 
WESTERN Ocean. | OcEaAn, 


WESTPHALIA- Ham. See the article Ham. 

WET-GLoveR,:a dreſſer of the ſkins of ſheep, lambs, 
goats, Qc. which are ſlender, thin, and gentle. See GLOVE, 
SKIN, &c. 

Wer Dock. See the article Doc k. 

WE V. See the article WeiGn. 

hes ALE, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations. See 

ET Us. | 

WHarLle-Bone, a commodity procured from the whale, uſed 
as ſtiffening in ſtays, fans, buſks, ſkreens, &c. : 
There are many kinds of whales ; but two principal; one, 
retaining that name, the other called cachalat.— Tbe differ- 
ence conſiſts in this, that the cachalot has teeth, and the 


tohale properly ſo called, inſtead of teeth, has a kind of | 


whiſkers in his throat, about a ſpan broad, and 15 feet long, 
ending in a fort of fringe, much like: ſwine's briſtles, 
They are ſet in the palate, and do, in ſome meaſure, the 
office of teeth. — Theſe whiſkers, ſplit and faſhioned, are 
what we call whal-boe. — "The pizzle, or genital member of 
the animal, ſerves likewiſe for the ſame purpoſe. 

WHALE- Fins. See the article Fi x, 

Wrale-Fiſbery, See the article FISHER. 70 

WHARY, a ſpace on the banks of a haven, creek, or hithe ; 
provided for the convenient loading and unloading of veſſels 
upon. See Haven, HiTHE, &c. 


'The fee paid for the landing of goods on a wharf, or for | 


| ſhipping them off, is called wharfage. And the perſon who 
has the overſight and direction of the wharf, receives wharf- 
age, &c. is called the wharfinger. See KE x. 

W HARLES of flowers, among herbaliſts, are rows of leſſer 
flowers, ſet at certain diſtances about the main ſtalk or ſpike. 
See FLOWER. | 1 

WHEAT, Triticum. See the article Corn. 

WHEEL, Rot, in mechanics, a ſimple machine conſiſting 


4 


of a round piece of wood, metal, or other matter; which | 


revolves on an axis. See Axts, 

The wheel is one of the principal mechanic powers,— It has 
places in moſt engines; in effect, it is of an aſſemblage of 
_ Twheels, that moſt of our chief engines are compoſed. — Wit- 

neſs clocks, mills, &c, See CLock, MiLr, &c. 

Its form is various, according to the motions it is to have ; 
and the ule it is to anſwer, — 
" ſimple, and dented.” 

Simple WHEELS, are thoſe whoſe circumference and axis is 

uniform, and which are uſed ſingly, and not combined. — 

Sach are the wheels of carriages; which are to have a double | 
motion: the one circular about their axis; the other rectili- 


| 


| wheel M, are to the revolutions of the ſwifter 
By this it is diſtinguiſhed into 


near; by which they advance along the road, Cc. which two 


motions they appear to have; though, in effect, th 
but one: it being impoſſible the fan thing = rag ja 
be agitated two different ways at the ſanie time. 8 
This one is a ſpiral motion; as is eaſily ſeen, by flit 
piece of chalk on the face of a wheel, {0 as it may dg 
line on a wall, as the wheel moves. The line it here tra = 
is a juſt ſpiral, and ſtill the more curve, as the chalk b fh 
nearer the axis. For a very nice phænomenon, in the mo 
tion of theſe wheels, fee Ro r A Ariftotelica. © 3 
We ſhall add, that in wheels of this kind, the heighth ſbould 
always be proportioned to the ſtature of the animal that 
draws or moves them.— The rule is, that the load, and th. 
axis of the wheels be of the ſame heighth with the power that 
moves them: otherwiſe, the axis being higher than the beag 
part of the load will lie on him; or, if it be lower, he pull 
to diſadvantage, and muſt exert a greater force. Though 
Stevinus, Dr. Wallis, c. ſhew, that to draw a vehick 
Sc. over waſte, uneven places, it were beſt to fix the traces 
to the wheels lower than the horſes breaſt, 
The power of theſe wheels reſults from the difference of the 
radii of the axis, and circumference. — "Phe canon is this: 
As the radius of the axis is to that of the circumferenc. 
* ſo is any power, to the weight it can ſuſtain hereby,” : 
This is alſo the rule in the axis in the peritrochio; and, in 
effect, the wheel, and the axis in peritrochio, are the fame 
thing; only, in theory, it is uſually called by the latter name 
and in practice, by the former. See Axis in Peritrchio. 
Dented WHEELs, are thoſe either whoſe circumference, or 
axis, is cut into teeth, by which they are capable of mov- 
ing and acting on one another, and of being combined to- 


ether. | 
The uſe of theſe is very conſpicuous in clocks, jacks, Ec. 
See Cl. oc K WORK, WATCHWORK, &c, 
The power of the dented wheel * on the ſame princi- 
ple, as that of the ſimple one. It is only that to the ſim- 
ple axis in peritrochio, which a compound lever is to a ſimple 
lever, See LEVER, and Axis. | 
Its doctrine is compriſed in the following canon, viz,— 
„The ratio of the power to the weight,“ in order for that 
to be equivalent to this, * muſt be compounded of the n- 
4 tios of the diameter of the axis of the laſt wheel to the di- 
„ ameter of the firſt; and of the ratio of the number of 
„ 'revolutions of the laſt rwheel, to thoſe of the firſt, in the 
o ſame time. But this doctrine will deſerve a more parti- 
* cular explication.” | | | 
19, Then, if the weight be multiplied into the product of 
the radii of the axis, and that product be divided by the pro- 
duct of the radii of the wheels, the power required to ſuſtain 
the weight will be found. — Suppoſe, e. gr. the weight A, 
(Tab. Mechanics, fig. 63.) = 6000 pounds, BC =6 inch- 
es, CD = 34 inches, EF = 5 inches, E G= z,; inches, 
HI = 4 inches, HK = 27 inches. Then will BC, EF, 
HI=—120; and CD, EG, IK = 32130. Hence the 
power, required to ſuſtain the weight, will be 6000. 120: 
32130 = 22 3 very nearly; a ſmall addition to which will 
raiſe it. | 
20. If the power be multiplied into the product of the radii 
of the wheels,” and the factum be divided by the product of 
the radii of the axis; the quotient will be the weight, which 
the power is able to ſuſtain.— Thus, if the power be 223 
of a pound, the'weight will be 6000 pounds. 
30. A power and a weight being given, to find the num- 
<« her of wheels, and in each wheel, ſo, as that the radius of 
< the axis, to the radius of the wheel: fo, as that the pow- 
« er being applied perpendicularly to the periphery of the 
<« laſt wheel, may ſuſtain the given weight.“ WED 
Divide' the weight by the power : reſolve the quotient into 
the factors which produce it.— Then will the number of 
factors, be the number of wheels; and the radii of the axes 
will be to the radii of the wheels, as unity to the ſeve 
wheels, — Suppoſe, e. gr. a weight of zoo pounds, and a 
wer of 60, is 500, which reſolves into theſe factors, 4- 5-5-5: 
"eh eels are to be made, in one of which, the radius 9 
the axis is to be the radius of the wheel, as 1 to 4.— In the 
reſt, as 1 to 5. 4 HG 
49. If a power move a weight by means of two wheels, the 
revolutions of the flower wheel, are to thoſe of the ſwifter, 
as the periphery of the ſwifter axis, is to the periphery of the 
wheel that catches on it. \ | 
Hence, 19, the revolutions are as the radius of the axis FE, 
to the radius of the whee] D C.— 29. Since the number of 
teeth in the axis FD, is to the number of teeth in the cir- 
' cumference of the wheel M, as the circumference of that, 
to the circumference of this : the revolutions of the ſlower 
N, as the 
number of teeth in the axis, to the number of teeth in the 
wheel M. it catches into. 12 O be 
50. If the factum of the radii of the wheels G D, D 2 
multiplied into the number of revolutions of the ſloweſt aue. 


M; and the product be divided by the factum of the radi 
of the axes which catch into them, G H, 1 
the number of revolutions of the 


DE, & ug 
quotient will be 1 4 


hag 
_ 


WHE - 


_ wheel O. E. gr. If GE=8, DCS, GH=4, DE 


Az, and the revolution of the abe! M be one; the num- 


ber of revolutions of the wheel O will be 8. | 


18 If a power move a weight by means of divers wheels, 


the d: over by the weight, is to the ſpace 6f the 
_ power — the weight.— Hence, the greater | 
power, the faſter is the weight moved; and vice verſa. 
79, The ſpaces paſſed over by the weight and the power, are 
in a ratio. compounded 'of the- revolutions of the loweſt 
wheel, to the revolutions of the ſwifteſt; and of the peri- 


* phery of the axis of that, to the periphery of this. Hence, 


ince the ſpace of the weight and the power are reciprocally 
as the faftaining power to the weight ; the power that ſu- 
ſtains a weight, will be to the weight, in a ratio compound- 
ed of the revolutions of the ſloweſt wheel, to thoſe of the 
ſwifteſt, and of the periphery of the axis of that, to the pe- 
ri of this. | 
3. 0 The periphery of the axis of the loweſt wheel, with 
the periphery of the ſwifteſt wheel, given; as alſo, the 
« ratio of the revolutions of the one, to thoſe of the other: 
& to find the ſpace which = _ is to paſs over, while 
dc the weight goes any given length.“ : 
Multiply - — of the. axis of the loweſt wheel, into 
the antecedent term of the ratio, and the periphery of the 
.. ſwifteſt wheel, into the conſequent term; and to theſe two 


products, and the given ſpace of the weight, find a fourth 
proportional: this will be the ſpace of the power.— Suppoſe, 


e. gr. the ratio of the revolutions of the ſloweſt wheel, to 
thoſe of the ſwifteſt, to be as 2 to 7; and the ſpace of the 
weight 30 feet: and let the [periphery of the axis of the 
floweſt wheel, be to that of the ſwiſteſt, as 3 to 8. The 
ſpace of the power will be found 280. 
99. The ratio of the peripheries of the ſwifteſt wheel, and 
& of the axis of the ſloweſt ; together with the ratio of their 
c revolutions, and the weight, being given: to find the power 
« able to ſuſtain it.“ | 


Multiply both the antecedents, and the conſequents of the | 


given ratios into each other: and to the product of the ante- 
cedents, the product of the conſequents, and the given weight, 
find a fourth proportional : that will be the power required. 
— Suppoſe, e. gr. the ratio of the peripheries 8: 3. That 


of the revolutions 7: 23 and the weight 2000 : the power | 


will be found 2145.— After the ſame manner may the 
weight be found; the power and the ratio of the peripheries, 
Sc. being given. 
100. The revolutions the ſwifteſt wheel is to perform, 
* while the ſloweſt makes one revolution, being given; to- 
<« gether with the ſpace the weight is to be raiſed, and the 
<« periphery of the ſloweſt wheel; to find the time that will 
* be ſpent in raiſing it,” | | 
Say, as the periphery of the axis of the ſloweſt wheel is to 
the ſpace of the weight given; ſo is the given number of 
revolutions of the ſwifteſt wheel, to a fourth proportional; 
Which will be the number of revolutions, performed while the 
weight reaches the given heighth.— Then, by experiment, 
determine the number of revolutions the ſwifteſt wheel per- 
forms in an hour; and, by this, divide the fourth propor- 


tional found before. The quotient will be the time ſpent 


in raiſing the weight. 


 WuEeELs of a chk, &c. are the crown wheel, contrat e! 


great wheel, ſecond wheel, third wheel, ſtriking wheel, detent 
wheel, &c. See Clock, and War ck. 

WuzzlLs of coaches, waggons, &c. — In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactiont, we have ſome experiments, ſhewing the advan- 
tages of high wheels in carriages of all kinds: the reſults of 

the experiments amount to this: | 


19, That, four wheels of 57 inches high, viz. one half of the | 


ordinary heighth of the wheels of a waggon, draw a weight 


of 50; lb. averdupoiſe up an inclined plane, with leſs power | 


by ſix ounces, than two of them matched with two ſmaller 
ones of 4 inches heighth. | 
29. That any vehicle might be much more eaſily drawn in 
rough ways, if the fore wheels were as high as the hind 
wheels, and the thills fixed under the axis. 


39, That ſuch a vehicle would likewiſe be drawn more eaſily | 


where the wheels cut in clay, ſand, &c. 
4. That bigh wheels would not cut ſo deep as low wheels. 


50. That low wheels are indeed beſt for turning in a narrow 


compals, 5 
Patter's WHEEL, See the article Por TER. | 
Fo ark tg E EL. Ro A Ariflatelica. 
eaſuring WHEEL. Io. 1.) PERAMBULATOR. 
Perfian WHEEL. Bee ee Hier N. 
Mater WRREI. WATER, 


WHEEL is alſo the name of a kind of puniſhment, which great 


criminals are put to in divers countries, See PUNISHMENT. 

In France, their aſſaſſins, parricides, and robbers on the high- 

oy are condemned to the wheel, i, e. to have their bones 
firſt broke with an iron bar on a ſcaffold, then to be expoſed, 
and left to expire on. the circumference of a wheel,— In 
Germany, they break their bones on the wheel itſelf. 


WH 1 


obſerved by Cujas.— It is not certain who was the inventor, 
Its firft introduction was in Germany, Tt was but rare- 
ly practiſed any where elſe, till the time of Francis I, of 
France; who, by an edict of the year 15 34, appointed it to 
be inflicted on robbers on the highway. Richelet dates the 
- edit in the year 1538, and quotes Brodæus, Miiſcell. L. II. c. i. 


| WHEEL, in the military art, is the word of command, when 


a battalion or ſquadron is to alter its front, either one wa 
or the other. See EvoLUTION, QUARTER-/7heeling, &c. 
To wheel to the right, the man in the right angle is to turn 
very ſlowly, and every one to wheel from the left to the 
right, regarding him as their centre: and vice verſa, when 
they are to wheel to the left. | 
When a diviſion of men are on the march, if the word be 
wheel to the right, or to the left, then the right or left-hand 
man keeps his ground, turning only on his heel, and the reſt 
of the rank move about quick, till they make an even line 
with the faid right or left-hand man. | 
Squadrons of horſe wheel much after the fime manner. 
W H e8BL-Barometer. See the article BaRoMETER. 
WueeLeFire, among chymiſts, a fire uſed for fuſing of me- 
tals; properly called ignis rotæ. See Fus iox, MeTar, &c. 
It is a fire which covers or incompaſſes the crucible, coppel, 
or melting pot quite over; a-top, as well as around the fides. 
FIRE. | 
WHERLICOTES, a fort of open chariots, of the antient 
Britons invention, uſed by perſons of quality, before the in- 
vention of coaches. See Co Ach, Carr, &c. 
WHERRY. See the articles VessEL, Boar, &c. 
WHETSTONE, Cos, a fort of ſtone of a lax compoſition, 
and coarſe grain ; ſerving for the whetting or ſharpening 
knives, and other tools upon. See STONE, and Hows. 
WHEY, the ſerum or watery part of milk, See MiL&, 
and SERUM. | 4 
W HIFFLER, of a company in London, a young freeman, 
who goes before, and waits on the company on occaſions of 
public ſolemnity. See COMPANY. 2 
W HIGS, a party or faction in England, oppoſite to the tories. 
See FatTion; Tory; &c. | 122 
The origin of the names of theſe two mighty factions is 
very obſcure.— If ſome little trivial circumſtance, or adven- 
ture which eſcapes the knowledge of mankind, give the 
name to a party, which afterwards becomes famous, poſteri- 
ty labours in vain to find the original of ſuch names: it 
ſearches the ſources, forms conjectures, invents reaſons, and 
ſometimes meets the truth, but always without knowing it 
aſſuredly. | = 
'Thus, In France, the Calviniſts are called Huguenots ; yet 
no body was ever able certainly to aſſign the cauſe of dat 
appellation. See HuGUENoT. 
I hig is a Scotiſh, and ſome ſay, too, an Iriſh word, literal- 
ly ſignifying whey.— Tory is another Iriſh word, ſignifying 
a robber, or highwayman. 
Now, under the reign of king Charles the ſecond, while his 
brother, then duke of York, was obliged to retire into Scot- 
land, there were two parties formed in that country.— That 
of the duke, which was ſtrongeſt, perſecuted the other, and 
frequently reduced them to fly into the mountains and woods, 
where thoſe unhappy fugitives had often no other ſubſiſtence 
for a long time, but cows milk.— Hence, their adverſaries 
they called tories, g. d. robbers ; and the tories upbraiding them 
with their unhappineſs, from the milk whereof they lived, 


called them whigs.— From Scotland the two names came 
over with the duke into England. | | 


Others give the origin and etymology of the two words thus : 


— During the unhappy war which brought king Charles I. 
to the ſcaffold, the partizans of that prince were at firſt call- 
ed cavaliers; and thoſe of the parliament, round-heads.— 
Now, tory was a name for a kind of banditti in Ireland, who 
ſheltered themſelves in the mountains, and the iflands formed 
by the bogs ; as, then, the king's enemies charged him with fa- 
vouring the rebellion in Ireland, which broke out at that time, 
they changed the name cavalier into that of tory. — And 
theſe laſt, to be even with their enemies, who were ſtrictly 
leagued with the Scots, changed reund-heads for whigs, the 
name of a ſort of enthuſiaſts in Scotland, who living in the 
open fields and woods, fed much on milk.— D:/ert. de 


M. Rapin Thoyras fur les wighs & les torys. Haye An. 1717. 


| WHINE, a hunting term, uſed in reſpect of the cry of an 


otter. See HUNTING. 

WHIP, or Wn1iP-STAFF, in a ſhip, a piece of timber in 
form of a ſtrong ſtaff, faſtened into the helm, for the ſteers- 
man, in ſmall ſhips, to hold in his hand ; thereby to move 
the rudder, and direct the ſhip.— See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. u. 103; 
ſee _— articles HELM, and e 

Wulr-Graſting. : ENGRAFTING. 

— {See the article f e w. 

WHIPPER. See Frs HINO. 

W HIPPING, a term uſed by anglers, when they faſten 2 
line to the hook, or rod. See ANGLING. 


This cruel puniſhment was unknown to the antients ; av is | 


| The word is — taken for the caſting in of the hook, and 
drawing it gently on the water.. | 508 
22 a WHIPT 


WH I 


WHIP T-Syllabub. See the article $YLLABUB. + 
WHIRLPOOL, an eddy, vortex, or Fur, where the 


water is continually turning round. See 
VoRTFx, &c. | | | 
WHIRL-WIND, a wind that riſes ee exceeding- 
ly rapid, and impetuous, when riſen, but ſpent. See | 
Winp, and HURRICANE. \: | | 
There are divers forts of whirl-winds, diſtinguiſhed: by their | 
peculiar names; as the prefer, typho, turbo, exlydria, and 
ecnephias. eau hw 
"The preſter is a violent wind, breaking forth with flaſhes of 
lightning. — This is rarely obſerved ; ſcarce ever without the 
ecnephias,— Seneca ſays, it is a hpho, or turbo kindled or ig- 
nited in the air; See PRESTER,- _ 
The ecnepbias is a ſudden and impetuous wind, breaking out 
of ſome cloud; frequent in the MÆthiopic fea, particularly 
about the Cape of Good Hope. — The ſeamen call them 
travados. 
The exhydria is a wind burſting out of a cloud, with a great 
quantity of water. This only ſeems to differ in degree from 
the ecnepbias, which is frequently attended with ſhowers. 
A typho, or wortex, moſt properly called a whirl-wind, or 
hurricane, is an impetuous wind, turning rapidly every way, 
and ſweeping all round the. place.— It frequently deſcends 
from on high.— The Indians call it orancan, the Turks, &c, 
oliphant.— It is frequent in the eaſtern ocean, chiefly about 
Siam, China, &c. and renders the navigation of thoſe parts 
exceeding dangerous. See VORTEX, HURRICANE, 
SPOUT, &. A 2. 
W HISPERING. See HEARING, ATTENTION, &c. 
WurisPERING-Places depend on this principle, that the voice 
being applied to one end of an arch, cafily rolls to the other. 
Sce SOUND, ARCH, &c. YL 
' Accordingly, all the contrivance in a whiſpering-piace is, that 
near the perſon who whiſpers there be a ſmooth wall, arched 
either cylindrically, or elliptically.— A circular arch will do, 
but not ſo well, See Pfoxics. | | 
Places famed for the conveyance of whiſpers, are the priſon 
of Dionyſius at Syracuſe, which increaſed a ſoft tubiſper to a 
noiſe, the clap of one's hand to the ſound of a cannon, Cc. 
The aquzduQts of Claudius, which carried a voice ſixteen 
miles; and divers others, enumerated by Kircher in his Pho- 
nurgia. 
The moſt conſiderable in England, are, the dome of S. Paul's, 
London, where the ticking of a watch may be heard from 
fide to ſide; and a very eaſy whiſper be ſent all round the 
dome.— This, Mr. Derham found to hold not only in the 
gallery below, but above upon the ſcaffold, where a whiſper 
would be carried over one's head round the top of the arch, 
though there be a large opening in the middle of it into the 
upper part of the dome. #5 
The famous whiſpering-place in Glouceſter cathedral, is no 
other than a gallery above the eaſt end of the choir, leading 
from one ſide thereof to the other. It conſiſts of five 
angles, and fix fides, the middlemoſt of which is a naked 
window ; yet two whiſperers hear each other at the diſtance 
of twenty-five yards. . | 
WHITE, one of the colours of natural bodies. See CoLouR. 
White is not ſo properly ſaid to be any one colour, as a com- 
poſition of all the colours; it being demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that thoſe bodies only appear zwhite, which reflect 
all the kinds of coloured rays alike. See WHITENESs. 
Hevelius affirms it as a thing moſt certain, that in the nor- 
thern countries, animals, as hares, foxes, bears, &c. become 
white in the winter-time; and in ſummer reſume their natu- 
ral colours. See HAIR. 
Black bodies are found to take heat ſooner than white ones ; 
by reaſon the former abſorb or imbibe rays of all kinds and 
colours, and the latter reflect all. See BLacKNEss. 
Thus, black paper is ſooner put into flame by a burning- 
glaſs, than white ; and black clothes hung up by the dyers in 
the ſun, dry ſooner than white ones. See HEAT, 


WIT E Arſenic. ARSENIC, 
WHITE Aſhes. ASHES. 
WHITE Cinnamon. CINNA MON, 


i” 


WHITE Copperas. See the article Cop PER As. 


WIT E Cordage. Cox DAGE. 
WauiTE Diachylin. | Dia CHY LON, 
WIITE Eagle. (EAGLE. 


WulrE of the Eye, denotes the firſt tunic or coat of the eye, 
called albuginea, and conjunctiva, becauſe ſerving to bind to- 
ws [1 incloſe the reſt, See ConjJuncTIVA, &c. 
HITE Flag. f FLAO. 
WIAIITE rg. { See the article FROST. 
WIT E-Hiars, a name common to ſeveral orders of monks, 
from wy being clothed in a white habit. See Monx, Ha- 
BIT, &c. | | | 


Such are the regular canons of S. Auguſtin, the Premonſtra- | 
tenſes, and Bernardins. See AUGUSTIN; PREMONSTRA=-+ 


TENSES, &c. : q 
WrrrTe Glaſs.. See the article GLAss. 15% d 
WulrE-Bart Silver, candidi cervi Argentum, a tribute or mulct 
| 2 


— 


ULPH, Epo v, 


WH I 


id into the exchequer, out of certain lands in or nes 
Foreſt of M bite hart in Dorſetſhire ; which has * 
from Henry the third's time, who firſt impoſed it upon Tho- 
mas de la Linde, and others, for killing a beautiful white hart 
 which-that king had purpoſely ſpared in hunting, N 
Writs Hullebore. See the article HELLE BOR Rx. 
Wurz Lead, is a fort of ruſt of lead; or lead diflolyed with 
vinegar; much uſed by the painters, See LE Apo. 
It is prepared two ways: — either by reducing the lead into 
thin laminæ, ſteeping them in ſtrong vinegar, and every te 
days ſcraping off the ruſt formed on the ſurface; and — — 
ing this till the lead be quite conſumed, © © r 
Or, by rolling the lamine into cylinders like ſheets of 
per, only ſo as that there be a little ſpace left between he 
ſeveral folds or turns. Theſe lamine they ſuſpend in tl 
middle of earthen pots, at the bottom ef which is vinega!... 
The pots being well cloſed, are buried in a dunghil for thing 
days; after which, being opened, the lead is found, as it wer, 
calcined, and reduced into what they call teryſſs, or uit. 
lead, to be broke into pieces, and dried in the 10 ta 
It is uſed both in painting in oil and in-water-colours, 
makes a good colour in each. — But it is ſomewhat danger- 
ous both in the grinding and uſing it, as being a rank poiſon 
See CoLOUR, are vr" _ 2 7: 
Of this white lead it is the paint the ladi ; 
ed ceruſs, is made. See CERuss.' © ” 1 al 
WuriTE Line, among printers, a void ſpace greater than uſaal 
left between two lines. See PRINTING. 7 "thy 
Wuirs Line, in anatomy. See the article Lixe a AB. 
WurrTe Linen, is cloth of hemp, or flax; bleached by divers 
hes, and waterings on the ground. See BIEAccHN G. 
WRITE Meats, include milk, butter, cheeſe, white-pots, cut. 
tards, and other foods coming of milk, or eggs. See Mil x 
Foop, o. 25:.*- 9 +1 ths 
WHiTE = Libra albe. See ws article Monty, 
WuiTE Mortar. k of © ©. or 
| WriTE Order. Se dhe article ORDER. 3 
WII TE Paper, is that intended for writing, printing, &c. in 
contradiſtinction to.brown paper, marbled paper, blitting pa- 
per, &c. See PAPER. eee 
WuiTE Pepper, is black pepper blanched, or whitened, by 
ſhelling off its upper ſkin. See PEPPER, | 
Wr1TE-Pot, denotes milk or cream baked with the yolks of 
eggs, fine bread, ſugar, and ſpice, in an earthen pot, 
The cooks furniſh us with a variety of diſhes under this 


pot, rice tohite- pat, &c. 

WulrE Precipitate. See the article MER cuRy. | 

WuirTE Rent, a rent or duty of 8 d. payable yearly, by every 
tinner in the county of Devon, to the duke of Cornwall, 
See QuiT Rent. | ache 

WII TE Sali, is common, or ſea-ſalt, dried and calcined by 
the fire, fo as not to leave any moiſture therein. The 

chuymiſts call it decrepitated ſalt, 
| There are ſome ſalts naturally zwhite ; and others that need 
to be whitened, either by diſſolving and purifying them in 


fire; or by the ſun. See SALT, 

WaHiTE Sauce, a fort of ſauce made of blanched almonds, 
and the breaſt of a capon, pounded together with cloves, 
cinnamon, c. We alſo hear of white broth, being a fort 
of broth enriched with ſack, and ſpices, having blanched al- 
monds ſcraped into it, and the whole thickened with the 

olks of eggs, &c. | | ES 
HITE Soap. See the article So Ap. | ] 

Spaniſb WHITE, is a kind of fucus uſed by the ladies to whiter 
the complexion, and hide the defects thereof. It is made 
of tin-glaſs diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and precipitated into 
a very fine powder, by means of falt-water, See Bis- 
MUTH, x82 4035 4 

WuriTE Spurs. EsQUIRE, 

WHITE 2 | 3 4 | 

WHITE Sugar. . UGAR, 

WHITE ” Ive P TARTAR. 

WurrE Varniſh. VARNISH, 

Wire /itriol. ) LVIr RI. 

Wulrz Wax, is yellow wax blanched, and purified by the 
ſun and dew. See WAx. ' ee 


{ Wrire ine, is that of a clear, bright, tranſparent colour, 


bordering on white. — It is thus called, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the red wines, or clarets. & 3 PWM 
The generality of white wines are made from white grapes; 
| though there are ſome from black ones. See WINE. 
WHITENESS, Aleds, the quality which denominates a 
body white, See WHITE, and CoLouR. | 
Sit Tae Newton ſhews, that whiteneſs conſiſts 1n'2 7 778 
of all the colours; and that the light of the ſun is only dure, 
becauſe conſiſting of all colours. See Ra x. 5 
From the multitude of rings of colburs, ou — 52 
compreſſing two priſms, or object - glaſſes 3 
ther, it is S manifeſt, that theſe do ſo interfere and mi F 


with one another at laſt, as, after eight or nine reflexion, | 


form and denomination, Nor folk white-pot, Weſtminſter white- 


fair water, which is afterwards evaporated ; or by means of 


WS WY” Uo” 


_ 


WHOLE, Totum, in arithmetic, c. See PART, Div1- 


WIC 


dilute one another wholly, and conſtitute an even and uni- 
form whiteneſs : whence, as well as from other experiments, 
it appears, that whiteneſs is certainly a mixture of all colours z 
and that the light which conveys it to the eye, is a mixture 
of rays indued with all thoſe colours. See L1GHT. 

The fame author ſhews, that whiteneſs, if it be moſt ſtrong 
and luminous, is to be reckoned of the firſt order of co- 
jours; but if leſs, as a mixture of the colours of ſeyeral or- 
gers: of the former fort he reckons white metals z and of 
the latter, the whiteneſs of froth, paper, linen, and moſt 
other white ſubſtances, And as the white of the firſt or- 


baniſhed him out of England ; but he was afterwards recall- 
ed, and died in his own country in the year 1384. 

Forty years afterwards, his doctrines, and the adherers there- 
to, were condemned by the council of Conſtance ; in conſe- 
quence of which, his bones were dug up, and the council 
condemned him of forty errors. 


WIDOW, nua, a woman that has loſt her huſband. See 


Wo uA, Wir, HusranD, &c. 

Some alfo uſe the term Wipo WER, for a man who has loſt 
his wife. Marriage with a toldotu, is a kind of bigamy in 
the eye of the canon law. Sec BIG Mv. 


der is the ſtrongeſt that can be made by plates of tranſparent | WI Dow] of the King, was ſhe, who, after her huſband's death, 


ſubſtances, fo it ought to be ſtronger in the denſer ſub- 
ſtances of metals, than in the rarer ones of air, water, and 


laſs. g 
Goll or copper mixed either by fuſion, or amalgamation, 
with a very little mercury, with ſilver, tin, or regulus of 
antimony, becomes white; which ſhews, both that the par- 
ticles of white metals have much more ſurface, and there- 
fore are ſmaller than thoſe of gold or copper; and alſo, that 
they are ſo opake, as not to ſuffer the particles of gold or 
copper to ſhine through them. — And as that author doubts 
not, but that the colours of gold and copper are of the ſe- 
cond or. third order, therefore the particles of white metals 
cannot be much bigger than is requiſite to make them re- 
gect the white of the firſt order. See PARTICLE, 

WHITENING. BLEACHING. 
WHRHITENINOG of Hair. Sec the e HAIR. 
WHITENING of Max. Wax. 
WHITES, in medicine. See the article FLV OR Albus. 
W HITLOW, or WniTLoe, the popular name for what 
the phy ſicians commonly call panaris. | 

W HI FSUN Farthings, See the article PENTECOSTALS. 
WHITSUNTIDE, the fifticth day after Eaſter. See 

EasTER, FEAST, &c. 

The ſeaſon properly called Pentecoſt, is popularly called 1hit- 
ſuntide; ſome ſay, becauſe in the primitive church, thoſe who 
were newly baptized came to church between Eaſter and 

Pentecoſt in white garments. 

IVhitſunday always falls between the gth of May, and the 
14th of June, excluſive, See PENTECOST. 


S$ION, PART1 TION, &c. 

WroLE Meaſure. MreAasuRE. 

Wolz Number. See the ate? NUMBER. 

WHOLE Sine. Mo | 

W HOODINGS, or Hoops, a fea term, uſed for 
planks joined and faſtened along the ſhip's ſides into the 
ſtem. | 

WHORE. See CouxrESs AN, HaRLoT, ConCUBINE, &c. 

WHORLBAT, or HuRLiBar, a kind of gauntlet, or lea- 
thern ſtrap loaden with plummets ; uſed by the antient Ro- 
mans in their ſolemn games, and exerciſes ; and by them 
called cæſtus. See CSsTus. 


WH UR, in falconry, denotes the fluttering of partridges, or 
pheaſants, as they riſe. | | 


WIC, denotes a place on the ſea-ſhore, or on the bank of a | 


river though, in the original Saxon, it more properly ſig- 
niſies a ſtreet, village, or dwelling-place ; alſo a caſtle. See 
WER. | 
We often meet with wic in the Saxon writers, as a termi- 
nation of the name of a town, which had a compleat name 
without it:— as, Lunden-wic z that is, London town; 
which ſignifies no more than London :— In the Saxon Annals, 
it is mentioned, that king MÆthelbert made Mellitus biſhop 
of Lunden-wic.— So, Ipſwich is written in ſome old char- 
ters, villa de Gippo, and ſometimes villa de Gippo wico ; which 
is no variance, but the ſame thing; for Gzpps is the compleat 
name, and Grpp-wic is Gipps town, 
WICKER, a twig of the oſier ſhrub. 8 | 
WICKET, of the French, guichet, a little door within a 


gate; or a hole in a door, through which to view what paſſes 
without. See Door. | I. 


_ WICKLIFFISTS, or Wick rrrr zs, a religious ſect, 


who had their riſe in England, and their name from their 
leader John W/:ctlif, a profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity 
of Oxford. See LoLLARD. _ rtl 
Io that immortal author it is we owe the firſt hint of the 
great reformation, effected 200 years after him. See RR- 
FORMATION, N 07 


Mielliſt maintained, that the ſubſtance of the ſacramental 


bread and wine ſtill remained ſuch after conſecration.— He | 


alſo oppoſed the doctrine of purgatory, indulgences, the invo- 
cation of ſaints, and the worſhip of images. See TRAN- 
SUBSTANTIATION, PURGATORY, &c. | 
He made an Engliſh verſion of the Bible; and compoſed 
two large volumes, called Aletheia ; that is, truth ; which 


was the ſource whence John Huſs firſt learned moſt of his | 


doctrines. See HussIiTEes:;: ,'; | 1 K 55h 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury called a council againſt Wick- 
iff, and he was condemned therein; but the good Reformer 


being the king's tenant in capite, was driven to recover her 
dower by the writ de Dzte Affi-nanda ; and could not marry 
again without the king's conſent. 


Wipow Bench, in the county of Suſlex, is that ſhare which 


a widnw is allowed of her huſband's eſtate, beſides her join- 
ture. See Brncn, 


WIECK. See the article WEEK. 
WIFE, Uxror, a married woman; or one joined with, and 


under the protection of a huſband. See Woman, Mar- 
RIAGE, and Hus BAN D.— Sce alſo MaTRoN, &c. 

A wife, in our Engliſh law, is termed feme covert ; and, 
in the judgment of the law, is reputed to have no will, as 
being ſuppoſed entirely under, and ſubject to that of her 
buſband : ut fulget radiis mariti, See COVERT, and 
COVERTURE. 

If any goods or chattels be given her, they all immediately 
become her huſband's, — She cannot let, fell, give away, 
or alienate any thing, without her huſband's conſent, -— Her 
very neceſſary apparel is not her's in property.,— All her 
perſonal chattels which ſhe held at her marriage, are ſo much 
her huſband's, that after his death they ſhall not return to 
her, but go to the executor, or adminiſtrator of her huſ- 
band; except only her parapherna, or præter- dotalia, being 
her neceſſary apparel ; which, with the conſent of her 
huſband, ſhe may demiſe by will. See PARAPHERNA- 
LIA. 

The wife can make no contract without her huſband's 
conſent ; and in all law matters, fine viro reſpondere non 


poteſt. 
The law ſuppoſes in the huſband, the full power over his 
wife, as over his child or ſervant ; and therefore he muſt 
anſwer for all her faults, and treſpaſſes. 
If a wife bring forth a child during her huſband's abſence, 
though of many years; yet if he lived all the time inter qua- 
tuor maria, within the iſland, he muſt father the child ; and 
the child, if firſt born, ſhall inherit. 
If a wife bring forth a child begot by a former huſband, or 
any other perſon, before marriage, but born after marriage 
with another man ; this latter muſt own the child ; and that 
child ſhall be his heir at law. 1 
The wife, after her huſband's death, having no jointure ſet- 
tled before marriage, may challenge the third part of his 
yearly rents of land, during her life; and within the city 
of London, a third part of all her huſband's moveables for 
ever, | | 
The wyfe partakers of the honours, and condition of her huſ- 
band; but none of the wife's dignities come, by marriage, 
to her huſband, 
Yet, the huſband, for getting his wif with child, which 
muſt appear by its being born alive, ſhall have all his 2078 
lands for life. See CouRTEesy. 
The Engliſh laws ate generally eſteemed by foreigners, as 
very hard, in reſpect of the women ; and yet Chamber- 
layne is of a very different ſentiment, aſſerting, that the 
condition of wives in England, is better than in any other 
country. 
Tertullian has two books, on the ornaments and attire of 
_. wives, — In the ſecond he labours to prove, that a Chriſtian 
wife cannot, in conſcience, endeavour to pleaſe by her 
beauty, which ſhe knows fo be naturally liable to raiſe 
looſe defires ; and that ſhe ought not only to avoid all 
affected beauty, but even to conceal and cover her natural 
beauty. 
Mid-WiIr E, Ohſtetrix. See DELIvERY, FotTUs, SECUN=s 
DINE, VIRGINITY, &c. 
f ESS, ſee DE SAR T, GRove, LABYRINT RH, 
WIL D-F IRE, Inis Gregalis, or Gracus. See FIRE. 
Wit p-FIRR Arrows, ſuch as are trimmed with wild-fire, and 
2 burning, to ſtick in the fails or rigging of ſhips in a 
ht. | 
Wilp. Nye, alſo denotes a diſeaſe in cattle; which is infectious, 
deadly, and even imputed iticurable, See MunR Ain. 
W1rp-#homey. See the article Hows v. | | 
WILL, Voluntas, is ufually defined a faculty of the mind, 
whereby it embraces or rejects any thing repreſented to it, as 
ood or evil by the judgment. See Sour, Facurrr, 
op, Evit, &c. | 
Others will have it to be the mind-itfelf, conſidered as em- 


ſet the condemnation at nought,— After this, king Richard 
VOI, IL N. 169. . e 


6 bracing or refuſing; adding, that as the underſtanding is no- 
| 13 Aa thing 


WIN 


thing elſe but the ſoul, conſidered as perceiving 3 fo the will 
is nothing elſe but the ſoul conſidered as willing, &c. See 
Sour, UNDERST ANDING, Cc. ; 
Mr. Locke more intelligibly defines the ill, a faculty which 
the ſoul has of beginning, or forbearing, continuing or end- 
ing ſeveral actions of the mind, and motions of the body, 
barely by a thought or preference of the mind, ordering, or 
as it were, commanding the doing, or not doing, ſuch and 
ſuch a particular action.— This power the mind has, to or- 
der the conſideration of any idea, or the forbearing to conſi- 
der it; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body 
to its reſt, and vice verſa, is what we call the will. See 
PowER. 
The actual exerciſe of that power, is what we call volition, 
or willing ; and the doing or forbearing any action con- 
ſequent on ſuch order of the mind, is called voluntary. See 
VoLUNTARY, &c. 
Father Malebranche lays it down, that the will is that to the 
ſoul, which motion is to the body; and argues that as the 
author of nature is the univerſal cauſe of all the motions in 
matter, ſo he is of all the inclinations in the mind: and that 
as all motions are direct, unleſs their courſe be diverted and 
changed by ſome foreign cauſe ; fo all inclinations are right, 
and could have no other end, but the enjoyment of truth and 
goodneſs, were there not ſome foreign cauſe, to determine 
the natural impreſſion to evil ends. See NATURAL Jncli- 
nation. 
Accordingly, he defines will to be the impreſſion or natural 
motion, which carries us towards good indeterminately, and 
in the general; and the power the mind has, to direct this 
general impreſſion towards any particular object that pleaſes 
it, is what he calls liberty. See LI BERT, and NE CES“ 
SITY. 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two kinds of acts of the vb; viz. 
Berross, willing, volition ; and woapi76;, eleftion,— The firſt, 
that employed about the ultimate end ; the latter, about the 
means, 
The ſchoolmen alſo diſtinguiſh the actions of the will, into 
elicit and commanded— Elicit acts, actiones elicitæ, are thoſe 
immediately produced by the vill, are really inherent therein; 
| ſuch are willing, and nilling.— Commanded acts, actiones 
imperatæ, are effects produced by other powers, v. gr. the 
ſenſitive, intellective, or locomotive powers, at the command 
or inſtigation of the will — As, to follow, ſtay, fight, fly, &c. 
See ACT, ACTION, &c, 


But others will have the former kind properly to belong to 


the underſtanding ; and only the latter to the will. 
The word wil is taken in three ſenſes; 19. For the power, 
or faculty of willing; in which ſenſe it is, we have conſi- 
dered it above,— 20. For the act, or exerciſe of this power; 
as, when we ſay, no man w:/ls his own deſtruction.— 
30. For a habit, or a conſtant diſpoſition and inclination to 
do any thing.— In which ſenſe, juſtice is defined a conſtant 
will, to give every one what belongs to him: ju/titia ef 
conſiaus & perpetua voluntas jus ſuum unicuique tribuendi. 
Inſtit. Juſtin, _ 

Antecedent WIL I. See the article ANTECEDENT. 

Free WILL. See LI BERT, and FREEDOM, 

WILL, Laſt Will, or Te/tament, in law, a ſolemn act, 


or inſtrument, whereby a perſon declares his mind and in- 


tention as to the diſpoſal of his goods, effects, &c. after his 
deatii, See TESTAMENT, 

Mills are of two kinds: A will in writing — And a will 
by word of mouth only, called a nuncupative will ; which 
being proved by three or more witneſſes, may be of as good 
force as that in writing; except for lands, which are only de- 
viſable by 
tor. See NUNCUPATIVE. 

Probate of a WILL. See the article PROBATE. 

WILL with a wiſp, a meteor known among the people under 
this name; but more uſually among authors, under that of 
ignis ſatuus. See Ignis FATUUS. 8 

WIMPLE, of the Dutch wimpel, a muMer, or plaited line 
cloth, which nuns wear to cover their necks and breaſt. 
The word is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſtreamer, or flag. 
See FLAG, &c. | 

WIN, in the beginning or end of the names of places, ſig- 
nifies that ſome great battle was fought, or a victory gained 
there, — The word is formed from the Saxon winnan, to 
win or overcome. | 


WIND, Ventus, a ſenſible agitation of the air, whereby a 


large quantity thereof flows out of one place, or region, into | 


another. See AIR. 

The winds are divided into perennial, flated, and variable — 
They are alſo divided into general, and particular. 
Perennial, or conſtant W1XDs, are ſuch as always blow the 

ſame way.— Of theſe we have a very notable one between 


the two tropics blowing conſtantly from eaſt to weſt ; called | 


the general trade-wind. See TRA DE-A ind. 
. Stated, or periodical Winps, are ſuch as conſtantly return 
at certain tumes.— Such are the ſea and land-breezes, blow- 


teſtament in writing, during the life of the teſta- 


WIN 


ing from fea to land in the evening ; 

in the morning. See BREEZE. 

Such alſo are the ſhifting, or particular trade-winds, wh; h 

for certain months of the year, blow one way, 8 he - 

of the year, the contrary way. See Monsoox, _ 

Variable, or erratic WI xps, are ſuch as blow now t 
that way ; are now up, now huſhed, without any r 
gularity, either as to time or place, 

Such are all the winds obſerved in the inland parts of Eno 
land, &c. Though ſeveral of theſe claim their certain tin”. 
of the day.— Thus, the we/?-wind is moſt frequent ay, 
noon 3 the /outh-wind in the night; the north in the mor, 
ing, &c. See WEATHER, . 

General Wix p, is ſuch a one, as at the ſame time blows the 

fame way, over a very large tract of ground, almoſt all the 
year,— Such only is the general trade-wind. 
But even this has its interruptions : for, 19. At land it i; 
ſcarce ſenſible at all, as being broke by the interpoſition of 
mountains, valleys, &c. 20. At fea, near the ſhore, it i; 
diſturbed by vapours, exhalations, and particular winds, bloy. 
ing from landward ; fo that it is chiefly conſidered as gene- 
ral, only at mid-fea : Where, 39. It is liable to be diffurb- 
ed by clouds driving from other quarters. 

Particular Wi xps include all others, excepting the general 

trade-winds. 
Thoſe peculiar to one little canton, or part, as calleq topi- 
cal, or provincial-winds. — Such is the north- wind, on the 
weſtern {ide of the Alps, which does not blow above one or 
two leagues lengthwiſe, and much leſs in breadth : ſuch all 
is the pontias in France, Sc. 

Phyfical cauſe of WIN DS. — Some philoſophers, as Des Cartes 
Rohault, c. account for the general wind, from the diur.. 
nal rotation of the earth; and from this general wind derive 

all the particular ones.— The atmoſphere, ſay they, inveſt- 
ing the earth, and moving round it ; that part will perform 
its circuit ſooneſt, which has the ſmalleſt circle to deſcribe : 
The air therefore, near the equator, will require a ſome- 
what longer time to perform its courſe in, from welt to ca}, 
than that nearer the poles. — Thus, as the earth turns eaſt- 
ward, the particles of the air near the equinoCtial, being ex- 
ceeding light, are left behind; fo that, in reſpect of the earth 
ſurface, they move weſtwards, and become a conſtant eaſtery 
wind. 
This opinion ſeems confirmed by this, that theſe 1nd; are 
found only between the tropics, in thoſe parallels of latitude 
where the diurnal motion is ſwifteſt. But the conſtant 
calms in the Atlantic fea, near the equator, the weſterly 
winds near the coaſt of Guinea, and the periodical weſterly 
monſoons, under the equator in the Indian ſeas, declare the 
inſufficiency of this hypotheſis. 
Beſides, the air being kept cloſe to the earth by the principle 
of gravity, would, in time, acquire the ſame degree of velo- 
city, that the earth's ſurface moves with, as well in reſpect 
of the diurnal rotation, as of the annual about the ſun, which 
is about thirty times ſwifter. | | 
Dr. Halley, therefore, ſubſtitutes another cauſe, capable of 
producing a like conſtant effect, not liable to the fame ob- 
jections, but agreeable to the known properties of the ele- 
ments of water and air, and the laws of the motion of fluid 
bodies. Such a one is the action of the ſun's beams upon 
the air and water, as he paſſes every day over the ocean, con- 
ſidered together with the quality of the ſoil, and the ſitua- 
tion of the adjoining continents, 
According to the laws of ſtatics, the air, which is leſs rare- 
fied or expanded by heat, and conſequently more ponderous, 
muſt have a motion towards thoſe parts thereof, which ale 
more rarefied, and leſs ponderous, to bring it to an equili- 
brium ; alſo the preſence of the ſun, continually ſhifting to the 
weſtward, that part towards which the air tends, by reaſon of 
the refraction made by his greateſt meridian heat, is, with 
him, carried weſtward ; and, conſequently, the tendency of 
the whole body of the lower air is that way. 5 ROO 
Thus a general eaſterly wind is formed, which being im: 
preſſed upon the air of a vaſt ocean, the parts impel one 
the other, and ſo keep moving till the next return of the fun, 
whereby ſo much of the motion, as was loſt, is again e- 
| ſtored ; and thus the earſterly wind is made perpetual. | 
From the ſame principle it follows, that this eaſterly wind 
ſhould, on the north fide of the equator, be to the north- 
wards of the eaſt, and in ſouth latitudes, to the ſouthwarcs 
thereof; for near the line, the air is much more rare": 
than at a greater diſtance from it; becauſe the ſun is twic* 
in a year vertical there ; and at no time diſtant tt 
degrees: at which diſtance, the heat being as the fine o 1. 
angle of incidence, is but little ſhort of that of the Parbeg, 
cular ray; whereas under the tropics, though the arty 
longer vertical, yet he is a long time 47 degrees off ; W p ug 
a kind of winter wherein the air ſo cools, as that the lu * 
mer heat cannot warm it to the ſame degree with that un 


and from land to fc, 


ule Or re- 


the equator. Wherefore, the air towards the nor thward 


| and ſouthward, being leG rarcfied: than that in the _—_ 
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it follows, that from both ſides, it ought to tend towards the 


. See HEAT. f 
. compounded with the former eaſterly wind, 
accounts for all the phænomena of the general trade-winds ; 
which, if the whole ſurface of the globe was ſea, would un- 
doubtedly blow quite round the world, as they are found to 
do in the Atlantic, and the Ethiopic oceans. But ſeeing 
ſo great continents do interpoſe, and break the continuity of 
the oceans, regard muſt be had to the nature of the ſoil, and 
the poſition of the high mountains, which are the two prin- 
cipal cauſes of the variation of the wind, from the former 

eneral rule : for if a country lying near the ſun prove to be 
flat, ſandy, and low land; ſuch as the deſarts of Lybia are 
uſually reported to be; the heat occaſioned by the reflections 
of the ſun's beams, and the retention thereof in the ſand, is 
incredible to thoſe who have not felt it; whereby the air 
being exceedingly rarefied, it is neceſſary that the cooler, 
and more denſe air, ſhould run thitherwards to reſtore the 
equilibrium. 
This is ſuppoſed to be the cauſe, why near the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, the wind always ſets in upon the land, blowing weſter- 
ly, inſtead of eaſterly ; there being ſufficient reaſon to believe, 
that the inland parts of Africa are prodigiouſly hot, fince 
the northern borders thereof were ſo intemperate, as to give 
the antients cauſe to conclude that all beyond the tropics was 
uninhabitable by exceſs of heat. See Tor RID, and Zong. 
From the ſame cauſe it happens, that there are ſo conſtant 
calms in that ſame part of the ocean called the rains; for this 
tract being placed in the middle, between the weſterly winds 
blowing on the coaſt of Guinea, and the eaſterly trade-winds, 
blowing to the weſtwards thereof ; the tendency of the air 
here, is indifferent to either, and ſo ſtands in equilibrio 
between both : and the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere, 
being diminiſhed by the continual contrary winds blowing 
from hence, is the reaſon that the air here holds not the co- 
pious vapour it receives, but lets it fall in fo frequent rains. 
See RAINS. | | 
But, as the cool and denſe air, by reaſon of its greater gravity, 
preſſes upon the hot and rarefied, it is demonſtrable, that 
this latter muſt aſcend in a continued ſtream, as faſt as it ra- 
refies ; and that being aſcended, it muſt diſperſe itſelf, to 
preſerve the equilibrium; that is, by a contrary current, the 
upper air muſt move from thoſe parts where the greateſt heat 
is: fo, by a kind of circulation, the north-eaſt trade-wind 
below, will be attended with a ſouth-weſterly wind above 
and the ſouth-eaſt, with a north-weſt wind above. See Cun- 
RENT, UNDER-Current, &c. | 
That this is more than a bare conjecture, the almoſt inſtan- 
taneous change of the wind to the oppoſite point, which is 
frequently found in paſſing the limits of the trade-to7nds, 
ſeems to aſſure us; but that which above all confirms this 


hypotheſis, is the phænomenon of the monſoons, by this | 


means moſt eaſily ſolved, and without it hardly explicable. 
See MoNs00N. 

Suppoſing therefore ſuch a circulation as above; it is to be 
conſidered, that to the northward of the Indian ocean, there 
1s every where land, within the uſual limits of the latitude 
of zoo, viz. Arabia, Perſia, India, &c. which, for the ſame 
reaſon as the Mediterranean parts of Africa are ſubject to in- 
ſufferable heats, when the ſun is to the north, paſſing nearly 
vertical; but yet are temperate enough, when the ſun is re- 
moved towards the other tropic, becauſe of a ridge of moun- 


tains at ſome diſtance within the land, - ſaid to be frequently, | 


in-winter, covered with ſnow, over which the air, as it paſ- 
ſes, much needs be much chilled. — Hence it happens, that 
the air coming, according to the general rule, out of the 
north-eaſt, to the Indian ſea, is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes 


colder, than that which, by this circulation, is returned out | 


of the ſouth-weſt; and, by conſequence, ſometimes the un- 
der current, or wind, is from the north-eaſt, ſometimes from 
the ſouth-weſt, 


That this has no other cauſe, is clear from the times where- | 


in theſe winds ſet, viz. in April: when the ſun begins to 
warm theſe countries to the north, the ſouth-weſt monſoons 
begin, and blow, during the heats, till October, when the 
ſun being retired, and all things growing cooler northward, 
and the heat increaſing to the ſouth, the north-eaſt winds 
enter and blow all the winter, till April again. And it is, 
undoubtedly, from the ſame principle, that to the ſouthward 


of the equator, in part of the Indian ocean, the north-weſt 


winds ſucceed the ſouth-eaſt, when the ſun draws near the 
tropic of Capricorn, See Tipe. 


But, the induſtry of ſome late writers, having brought the | 


theory of the production and motion of winds, to ſomewhat 


of a mathematical demonſtration ; we ſhall here give it the 
reader in that form. | 


Laws of the production of Winps.—Tfthe ſpring of the air be 


weakened in any place, more than in the adjoining places; a 


wind will blow through the place where the diminution is. 


AIR, and ELASTICIT TV. ; | 
For, ſince the air endeavours, by its elaſtic force, to expand 


itſelf every way; if that force be leſs in one place than ano- 
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ther; the niſus of the more, againſt the leſs elaſtic, will he 
greater than the niſus of the latter, againſt the former,— 
The leſs elaſtic air, therefore, will reſiſt with leſs force than 
it is urged by the more elaſtic : conſequently, the leſs ela- 
ſtic will be driven out of its place, and the more elaftic will 
ſucceed. 

If, now, the exceſs of the ſpring of the more elaſtic, above that 
of the leſs elaſtic air, be ſuch as to occaſion a little alteration in 
the baroſcope ; the motion both of the air expelled, and that 
22 ſucceeds it, will become ſenſible; i. e. there will be a 
wind. 

29, Hence, fince the ſpring of the air increaſes, as the com- 
preſſing weight increaſes, and compreſſed air is denſer than 
air leſs compreſſed; all winds blow into rarer air, out of a 
place filled with a denſer. | 

39, Wherefore, ſince a denſer air is ſpecifically heavier than 
a rarer; an extraordinary lightneſs of the air in any placez 
muſt be, attended with extraordinary winds, or ſtorms. 
Now, an extraordinary fall of the mercury in the barome- 
ter, ſhewing an extraordinary lightneſs of the atmoſphere ; it 
is no wonder if that foretels forms. See BaROMETER. 
40. If the air be ſuddenly condenſed in any place, its ſpring 
will be ſuddenly diminiſhed : hence, if this diminution be 


great enough to affect the barometer, there will a wind blow 


through the condenſed air. 

50. But ſince it cannot be ſuddenly condenſed, unleſs it have 
before been much rarefied; there will a wind blow through 
the air, as it cools, after having been violently heated. 

69, In like manner, if air be ſuddenly rarefied, its ſpring 
is ſuddenly increaſed ; wherefore it will flow through the 
contiguous air, not acted on by the rareſying force. — 
A wind, therefore, will blow out of a place, in which the 
air is ſuddenly rarefied: and on this principle, in all proba- 
bility, it is, that, N 

70. Since the ſun's power in rarefying the air is notorious, it 
muſt neceſſarily have a great influence on the generation of 
winds, See HEAT, RAREFACT1oN, tc. 

89, Moſt caves are found to emit wind, either more or leſs. 
The riſing and changing of the wind, is determined experi- 
mentally, by means of weather-cocks placed a-top of houſes, 
&Sc,— But theſe only indicate what paſſes about their own 
heighth, or near the ſurface of the earth: Wolfius aſſures 
us, from obſervations of ſeveral years, that the higher ⁊oinds, 
which drive the clouds, are difterent from the' lower ones, 
which move the weather-cocks.— And Mr. Derham obſerves 
ſomething not unlike this. Phy/. Theol, L. I. c. 2. 

The author laſt mentioned relates, upon comparing ſeveral 


ſeries's of obſervations made of the zbinde in divers countries, 


viz, England, Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, France, New- 
England, &c, that the winds in thoſe ſeveral places ſeldom 
agree; but when they do, it is contmonly when they are 
ſtrong, and of long continuance in the ſame quarter; and 
more, he thinks, in the northerly and eaſterly, than in other 
points.— Alfo, that a ſtrong to in one place, is oftentimes 
a weak one in another ; or moderate, according as the places 


are nearer, or more remote, Philgſoph. Tranſactions, No 267, 


and 321. 


Laws of the Force and Veloc ty F Wixn.—//nd being only 


air in motion, and air being a fluid, ſubject to the laws of 
other fluids, its force may be brought to a preciſe computa- 
tion: thus © The ratio of the ipecific gravity of any other 
« fluid to that of air, together with the ſpace that fluid, im- 
* pelled by the preſſure of the air, moves in any given time, 
being given; we can determine the ſpace which the air 
& itſelf, acted on by the ſame force, will move in the ſame 
<« time.” By this rule: | | 

19, As the ſpecific gravity of air, is to that of any other 
fluid; fo, reciprocally, is the iquare of the ſpace which that 


fluid, impelled by any force, moves in any given time, to the 


{quare of the ſpace which the air, by the ſame impulſe, will 
move in the ſame tine. 

Suppoling, therefore, the ratio of the ſpecific gravity of that 
other fluid to that of air, to be :e; the ſpace deſcribed 
by the fluid to be called /; and that which the air will de- 


77 8 the ſame impulſe, x, The rules gives us x = / 
. | 

Hence, if we ſuppoſe water impelled by the given force, to 
move two feet in a ſecond of time; then will {= 2; and 
ſince the ſpecific gravity of water to the air, is as 970 to 1 3 
we ſhall have 5 = 970, and c =I; conſequently x = / 
970. 4 = V 3880 623 feet. The velocity of the wind 
therefore, to that of water moved by the ſame power, will 
be as 623 to 2; i. e. if water move two feet in a ſecond, 
the wind will fly 623 feet. f 

29, Add, that 1 = V ex: h); and therefore the ſpace 
any fluid, impelled by any impreſſion, moves in any time, 
is determined, by finding a fourth proportional to the two 
numbers that expreſs the ratio of the ſpecific gravity, and the 
ſquare of the ſpace the wind moves in, in the given time, — 
The ſquare root of that fourth proportional is the ſpace re- 


_ quired, 5 | 
| M. Mariotte, e. gr. found, by various experiments, that a 


pretty 


. 
- 
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pretty ſtrong wind moves 24 feet in a ſecond of time; where- 
fore, if the ſpace which the water, acted on by the ſame 
force as the air, will deſcribe in the ſame time, be required; 
then will c=1, x = 24, 5 = 970; and we ſhall find 
fſ=vy (576:970) = 3+. ; 

39. * The velocity of wind being given, to determine the 
<« preſſure required to produce that velocity * we have this 
rule :— The ſpace the wind moves in one ſecond of time, 
is to the heighth a fluid is to be raiſed in an empty tube, in 
order to have a preſſure capable of producing that velocity; 
in a ratio compounded of the ſpecific gravity of the fluid to 
that of the air, and of quadruple the altitude a body de- 
ſcends in the firſt ſecond of time, to the aforeſaid ſpace of 
the air. 

Suppoſe, c. gr. the ſpace the air moves in a ſecond, a = 24 
feet, or 288 inches; call the altitude of the third x, and the 
ratio of mercury to air b: c = 13580 : 1, 4== 181 inches; 
x will be Jes than that number by one line, or 77 of an 
inch. And hence we ſee why a ſmall, but ſudden change 
in the barometer, is followed with violent winds. Sce 
BAROMETER. 

The force of the wind is determined experimentally by a 
peculiar machine, called an anemometer, wind-meaſurer ; 
which being moved by means of fails, like thoſe of a wind- 
mill, raiſes a weight, that, ſtill the higher it is raiſed, re- 
ceding further from the centre of motion, by fliding along 
an hollow arm fitted on to the axis of the fails, becomes 
heavier and heavier, and preſſes more on the arm, till being 
a counter-poiſe to the force of the wind on the ſails, it ſtops 
the motion thereof. — An index, then, fitted upon the ſame 
axis at right angles with the arm, by its riſing or falling, 
points out the ſtrength of the wind, on a plane divided like 
a dial-plate into degrees. See ANEMOMETER, 

Qualities and Effects of WIND. 10. A wind blowing from 
„e the ſea, is always moiſt : in ſummer, it is cold; and in 
&« winter, warm; unleſs the ſea be frozen up.“ — This 
is demonſtrated thus: There is vapour continually riſing out 
of all water (as appears even hence, that a quantity of wa- 
ter being left a little while in an open veſſel, is found ſenſibly 
diminiſhed) but eſpecially if it be expoſed to the fun's rays ; 
in which cafe, the evaporation is beyond all expectation. See 
VarouR.— By this means, the air incumbent on the ſea 
becomes impregnated with a deal of vapour. But the winds 
blowing ſrom off the ſea, ſweep theſe vapours along with 
them; and conſequently are always moiſt. 

Again, water in ſummer, &c. conceives leſs heat than ter- 
reſtrial bodies expoſed to the fame rays of the ſun; but in 
winter, ſea- water is warmer than the earth covered with froſt 
and ſnow, Sc. Wherefore, as the air contiguous to any bo- 
dy, is found to partake of its heat and cold, the air contigu- 
ous to ſca-water wiill be warmer in winter, and colder in 
ſummer, than that contiguous to the earth. — Or thus: Va- 
pours raiſed from water by the ſun's warmth in winter, are 


warmer than the air they riſe in (as appears from the vapours | 


condenſing, and becoming viſible, almoſt as ſoon as they are 
got out into air.) Freſh quantities of vapour, therefore, 
continually warming the atmoſphere over the ſea, will raiſe 


its heat beyond that of air over the land.— Again, the 


ſun's rays reflected from the earth into the air, in ſummer, 
are much more than thoſe from the water into air: the air, 
therefore, over the earth, warmed by the reflection of more 
rays than that over water, is warmer,— Hence, ſea-winds 
make thick, cloudy, hazy weather. | 
20. J//inds blowing from the continent, are always dry; 
„ in ſummer warm; and cold in winter.” — For there is 
much leſs vapour ariſing from the earth, than from water; 
and therefore the air over the continent will be impregnated 
with much fewer vapours. Add, that the vapours, or ex- 
halations, raiſed by a great degree of heat out of the earth, 
are much finer, and leſs ſenſible, than thoſe from water,— 


The wind, therefore, blowing over the continent, carries but | 


little vapour with it; and is therefore dry. 
Further, the earth in ſummer is warmer than water expoſed 


to the ſame ravs of the ſun. — Hence, as the air partakes of | 


the heat of contiguous bodies ; that over the earth in fum- 


mer will be warmer than that over the water: therefore the] 


wind, &c. 

After the like manner it is ſhewn, that the land-wmds are 
cold in winter. Hence, we ſee why /and-wimds make clear, 
cold weather, See WE ATHER. 

Our northerly and ſoutherly winds, however, which are com- 
monly eſteemed the cauſes of cold and warm weather, Mr. Der- 
ham obſerves, are really rather the effect of the cold or warmth 
of the atmoſphere.— Hence it is, that we frequently ſee a 
warm ſoutherly wind, on a ſudden, changed to the north, by 
the fall of ſnow, or bail; and that in a cold, froſty morning, 
we ſee the wind north, which afterwards wheels about to- 
wards the ſoutherly quarter, when the ſun has well warmed 
the air; and again, in the cold evening, turns northerly, or 
eaſterly. 

For the manner wherein north-eaſterly wwmds contribute to 


; 


, the antient, have given names to twenty-eight collatera] 
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rometer, and thermometer; ſeeBanoMETER, and Tyr. 
eee 5 : 
IND, in navigation, is the fame agitation of the +; 
ſidered as ſerving for the motion of veſſcl on 8 ** 
SAILING, W 
The winds are divided, with reſpect to the points 
rizon from which they blow, into cardinal, 5 dd em N 
Cardinal Wix ps, are thoſe blowing from the four carding] 
points; eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, See PolNx r ; 
CARDINAL. LM 
Collateral Wixps, are the intermediate winds between tw 
cardinal winds,— The number of theſe is infinite, as by 
points from which they blow are; but only a few of the : 
are conſidered in practice: i. e. only a few of them bw 
their diſtinguiſhing names. See CoLLATERAL, wy 
The antient Greeks, at firſt, only uſed the four cardinal ones: 
at length they took in four more.— Vitruvius gives us 
table of twenty, beſides the cardinals, in uſe among e 
Romans. f 
The moderns, as their navigation is much more perfect than 
which they range into primary, and ſecundary— and "any; 
cundary they ſubdivide into thoſe of the fir? and ſecond +4; 
See POINT. ö 
The Engliſh Names of the primary collateral wing; and 
points, are compounded of the names of the cardinal ones 
north and ſcuth being {till prefixed, : 
The names of the ſecundary collateral winds of the firſt or. 
der, are compounded of the names of the cardinals, and the 
adjacent primary one. "Thoſe of the ſecond order, are com- 
pounded of the names of the cardinal, or the next adjacent 
primary; and the next cardinal, with the addition of the 
word (by). — The Latins have diſtinct names for each ; all 
which are expreſſed in the following table. | 


Names of the winds, and points of the | Diſtances c 


compaſs. | the points, 
Engliſh. Latin, and Greek. ca wg 
1. North, | Septentrio, or Boreas, | oo of 
2, North by caſt. | Hyperboreas. | IT 13 
Hypaquilo. 
| Gallicus. 
3. North- north- | Aquilo. 
eaſt. 
4. North - eaſt by | Meſoboreas. 
north, Meſaquilo, 
Supernas. 
5. North-Eafl. | Ar&apeliotes. | 
Borapeliotes. 
Græcus. 


6. . 
7. Faſt-north-eaſt Cæſias, helleſpontius. 
8. Eaſt by north. Meſocæſias. 


Carbas. 
9. Eaſt.  |Solanus, ſubſolanus, 
| apeliotes. 
10. Eaſt by fouth, Hypeurus, or hyper- 
Curus. 


11. Eaſt- ſouth- eaſt. Eurus, or volturnus. 
12. South - eaſt by Meſeurus. 


13, South-Eaſt. Notapeliotes, eurcaufter. 
14. South - eaſt by|Hypophcenix. 


ſouth. | | | 
15. South - fouth- |Phcenix, phcenicias, 
caſt, | leuco-notus, gan- 


geticus. 
16. South by eaſt. |Meſophcenix. 


17. South. © Auſter, notus, meridies. 
18. South by weſt. Hypolibononotus, al- 
| ſanus. | 
19. South - ſouth - |Libonotus, notolibly- 
welt. cus, auſtro-africus. 
20. South- weſt by Meſolibonotus. 
| ſouth. | 
21. South-weſt. Noto- zephyrus. 
| Noto-libycus, 
| Africus. 
22. South-weſt by Hypolibs. 
weſt. FHypafricus. 
_  Suby 


23 Weſt-ſouth-weſt | Libs. 4 20] 
24. Weſt by ſouth. Meſolibs. „ 
| Nie. 


blizhts, ſee BLIOHT. For the effects of winds on the ba- 
| of 
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Names of the winds, and points of the | Diſtances of 
compaſs. the points, 
[Sec. from 
Engliſh. Latin, and Greek. the weſt. 
25. Weſt. Zephyrus, favonius, oc- | o 0 
© cidens. 
26. Weſt by north. Hypargeſtes. 11 15 
Hypocorus. 
27. Weſt - north- | Argeſtes. 22 30 
welt. Caurus, corus, ja- 
pyx. 
28. North-weſt by Meſargeſtes. 33 45 
weſt. Meſocorus. 
29. North-weſt. Zephyro-boreas, boro-| 45 
lilycus, olimpias. 
30. North-weſt by | Hypocircius. 56 15 
north. Hypothraſcias. 
Scirem. 
31. North-north- | Circius, thraſcias. 67 30 
weſt, 
32. North by weſt. | Meſocircius. 77 18 


14 


Note, The antient names are here, after Ricciolus, adapted 
to the modern ones; not as the winds formerly denoted by 
thoſe, were preciſely the ſame with theſe, (for the antient 
number and diviſion being different from the modern, the 
points they refer to will be ſomewhat different) but as theſe 
are what come the neareſt. Thus, Virtruvius only reckon- 
ing twenty-four winds, diſpoſes the points they refer to in a 
different order; as in the following table. | 


1 


Names of the ; Diſtance from | Names of the | Diſtance from 
| winds, north. winds. eaſt, 
| 1 Septentris. o of | 7 Salanus. 09 o / 
2 Gallicus. 15 8 Ornithias. | 15 
3 Supernas 30 9 Cæcias. 30 
4 Aquilo 45 10 Eurus. 45 
5 Boreas. 60 11 Volturnus. | 60 
6 Carbas 75 12 Euronotus. | 75 
12 
Names of the Diſtance from Names of the | Diſtance from 
i winds. ſouth. winds. weſt. 
13 Auſter. 09 of ig Favenius. | o o! 
114 Alſanus. 15 20 Eteſiæ. 15 
15 Libonotus. 30 21 Circius. 30 
16 Africus. 45 22 Caurus. 45 
17 Subveſper. 60 23 Corus. 60 
18 Argeſtes. 75 24 Thraſcias. 75 


For the uſe of the winds in navigation, &c, ſee Sa LIN G, 
Ruvms, ComPass, &c. 
uarter Wix p. See the article QUARTER, 


Hir WI dp. See the article WH 1k L-H/ind. 
Winp-CoLic. 7 CorLic. 
Winp-DRroPsy. | See the article Ty MPANITES, 


WinpD-EGG, an addle egg, or egg that has taken wind, See 
Ed . 


Winp-FarLL, denotes fruit blown off the tree by the wind. 

Winp-FURNACE. See the article FURNACE, 

Winp-GALL, in horſes, a ſoft, flatulent tumor, or bladder, 
ariſing on the fetlock joint, and cauſing great pain, eſpecial- 
ly in hot weather, and hard ways. 
It is uſually owing to a violent ſtrain, extreme labour, and 
heat, a horſe's ſtanding on a ſloping floor, a blow from an- 
other, or the like. 

WIND-GUN, a machine, ſerving to explode bullets, and 
2 ſhot, with great violence, by the force of the air. See 

UN. | 

This fort of arm, charged with air, has an effect ſcarce in- 
ferior to that of a common fire-arm charged with gun-pow- 
der; but it diſcharges itſelf with a much leſs report: and it 
is this, which, in all probability, gave occaſion to the fable 
of white gun-powder. See Gu x-Powder. 
There are wind-guns of divers contrivances ; the moſt eaſy 
and portable one, and the moſt in uſe, is repreſented Tab. 
Pneumatics, fig. 14. It conſiſts of a round metalline tube 
3, 3. open at the end c c, and exactly ſtopped at the other 
end a, like the barrel of other guns; 1, 1, 1, 1, is another 
larger metal tube, wherein the former is diſpoſed, fo as to 
leave a ſpace between them 4, 4, wherein air may be in- 
cloſed. — The two tubes are joined together at the common 
aperture cc, by a circular plate exactly foldered to both, fo as 
to prevent the air from eſcaping out of the ſpace 4, 4, &c.— 
At 8 is a ſpring valve, which opening inwardly, lets the air 


Paſs through from 2 into the ſpace 1, but prevents its return | 
from 1 to 2.— Near the cloſe end of the inner tube are two | 
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holes, 6 and 5 ; by the firſt, the ſpace 1 and the inner tube 
communicate, ſo that the air would paſs out of that into this; 
but that the paſſage is ſtopped by a valve opening outwardly 
by the latter, there is a communication between the open 
air, the ſpace 4, and the inner barrel: only the air pent up 
in the ſpace cannot eſcape at this hole, by reafon of a little 
tube exactly ſoldered to both barrels, which ſtops the com- 
munication : nor can air eſcape out of the inner barrel 
through this little tube, by reaſon of a little moveable pin, 
which exactly fills the cavity of the tube. 

Laſtly, the part 2, 2, 2, 2, repreſents the body of a ſyringe, 
or ſucking pump; by which, as much air as poſſible, is to 
be intruded into the ſpace 4, 4, &c.— After which a bullet 
being put into a cavity of the inner barrel as high as the 
little tube 5, the gun is charged, See SYRINGE. 

Now, to diſcharge it, the little valve 6 is puſhed up by 
means of the pin that plays in the little tube 5. Upon this, 
the compreſſed air in the cavity of the outer barrel 4, ruſh- 
ing through the hole 6 into the cavity of the inner barrel, 
expels the bullet with a vaſt force, ſufficient to penetrate a 
thick board. 

Note, To give the machine a greater reſemblance of a fire- 
arm, the part 2, 2, 2, 2, is uſually faſhioned like the butt-end 
of a muſquet; and on the part 2, 8, 2, 8, is fitted a lock; by 
turning the trigger of which, the pin 5 is made to puſh back 
the valve, and fo diſcharge the piece.— By the lock too, it 
is contrived, that either the whole charge of air may be ſpent 
at one exploſion, or only part of it, and the reſt reſerved for 
freſh bullets. — By this piece of mechaniſm, we can have 
half a dozen good, effective ſhoots, with one charge of 


air, 

WIND-INSTRUMENTS, in muſic, are inſtruments 
played by the zwind, chiefly the breath; in contradiſtinction to 
3 and inſtruments of the pulſatile kind. See 

USIC. 
The wind-in/truments known to the antietits, were the tibia, 
fiftula, fyringa of Pan, conſiſting of ſeven reeds joined ſide- 
wiſe ; alſo organs, tube, cornua, and lituus. See FISTULA, 
ORG an, &c. | 
Thoſe of the moderns, are the flute, bagpipe, hautboy, trum- 
pet, &c. SeeFLuTE, TRUMPET, BAGPIPE, &c. 

IND-MILL, a kind of mill which receives its motion 
from the impulſe of the toind. See MILL. 
The wind-mill, though a machine common enough, has yet 
ſomewhat in it more ingenious than it is uſually imagined. — 
Add, that it is commonly allowed to have a degree of perfecti- 
on which few of the popular engines have attained to, and 
which the makers are but little aware of.— Though the new 
geometry, &c. has furniſhed ample matter for its improve- 
ment, 

Structure of the WinD- Mill. — The internal ſtructure of the 
wind- mill, is much the ſame with that of water- mills.— The 
difference between them lies chiefly in an external aparatus, 
for the application of the power. 

This apparatus conſiſts of an axis EF (Tab. Pneumatics, 
fig. 15.) through which paſs two arms, or yards, A B, and 
CE, interſecting each other at fight angles in E, whoſe 
length is uſually about 32 feet: on theſe yards are formed a 
kind of fails, vanes, or flights, in the figure of trapeziums, 
with parallel baſes, the greater whereof, H I, is about fix 
feet, and the leſs, FG, determined by radii drawn from 
the centre E, to I and H. 
Theſe fails are to be capable of being always turned to the 
| zwind, that they may receive its impreſſion: in order to 
which, there are two different contrivances, which conſtitute 
the two different kinds of wind-mills in uſe. ; 
In the one, the whole machine is ſuſtained upon a moveable 
arbor or axis, perpendicular to the horizon, on a ſtand, or 
foot ; and turned occaſionally this way, or that, by means of 
a lever. | 
In the other, only the cover, or roof of the machine, with 
the axis and fails, turn round.— In order to which, | 
The cover is built turret-wiſe, and the turret encompaſſed 
with a wooden ring, wherein is a groove, at the bottom 
whereof are placed, at certain diſtances, a number of braſs 
truckels, and within the groove is another ring, upon which 
the whole turret” ſtands.— To the moveable ring are con- 
nected beams a b and fc; and to the beam à b, in b is faſten- 
ed a rope, which at the other extreme thereof, is fitted to a 
windlaſs, or axis in peritrochio : this rope being drawn through 
the iron hook G, and the windlaſs turned, the fails will be 
moved round, and put in the direction required, 

Theory, of the motion of a W1xD- Mill with the paſition of the 
ſails, or vanes thereof. The angle the fails are to make with 
their common axis, ſo as the wind may have the greateſt ef- 
fect, is a matter of nice enquiry, and has employed the 
thoughts of the mathematicians. 

To conceive why a wind- mill moves at all, the theory of 
compound motions muſt be ſuppoſed. — A body moving per- 
pendicularly againſt any ſurface, ſtrikes it with all its force. 
If it move parallel to the ſurface, it does not ſtrike it at all: 


and if it move obliquely, 1 1 228 being compounded of 
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the perpendicular and parallel motion, only acts on the ſur- 


face, conſidered as it is perpendicular, and only drives it in 


the direction of the perpendicular. So that every oblique di- 


rection of a motion, is the diagonal of a parallelogram, whoſe 
perpendicular and parallel directions, are the two ſides. Add, 
that if a ſurſace, which being ſtruck obliquely, has only re- 
ceived the perpendicular direCtion, be faſtened to ſome other 
body, fo as that it cannot purſue its perpendicular direction, 
but muſt change it for ſome other; in that caſe, the perpen- 
dicular itſelf becomes the diagonal of a new parallelogram, one 
of whole ſides is the direction the ſurface may follow, and 
the other, that it cannot. Sce ComPounD, and MoT10N. 
Thus, a rudder faſtened obliquely to the keel of a veſſel, being 
ſtruck by the current of water parallel to the keel, and, of 
conſequence, obliquely with regard to itſelf; it will appear, 
by drawing the line of perp mlicular impulſe, that it tends to 
tear the rudder from the kcal, and to carry it away: and 
that this direction perpend'cular to the rudder, is oblique to 
the kerl. — The rudder, then, would be carried off in an 
oblique direction: but, as, in reality, it is fo ſecured, that it 
cannot be torn or carried off; we ate only to conſider, in 
this compound motion, that of the two directions, where- 
with it can move without being torn from the keel : and 
leave the other, which would tear it off, as uſeleſs. ' 
Now, the direction in which it can move without parting 
from the keel, is that which carries it circularly about its 
extremity, as a centre, So that the effect of the oblique im- 
pulſe of the water on the rudder, is reduced, firſt to a per- 
pendicular impreſſion, which is again reduced to the mere 
turning the rudder round ; or, if the rudder be immoveable, 
to the turning of the veſſel. 

Now, in an oblique and compound motion, where only one 
of the directions is of ſervice; the greater ratio the other has 
thereto, the l1-% effect will the motion have; and vice verſa. 
— In examining the compound motions of the rudder, we 
find that the more oblique it is to the keel, the ratio of the 
direction that ſerves to turn it to the other, is the greater. 
But, on the other hand, the more oblique it is to the keel, 
and, of conſ.quence, to the courſe of the water which is 
ſuppoſed parallel thereto, the more weakly it ſtrikes. The 
obliquity of the rudder, therefore, has, at the fame time, 
both an advantage, and a diſadvantage z but as thoſe are not 
equal, and as each of them is ſtill varying with every differ- 
ent poſition of the rudder, they become complicated vari- 
ouſly, ſo that ſometimes the one prevails, and ſometimes the 
other. 

Tt has been a point of enquiry to find the poſition of the rud- 
der, wherein tie advantage ſhould be the greateſt, — M. 
Renau, in his famous theory of the working of ſhips, has 
found, that the bel ſituation of the rudder is, when it makes 
an angle of $35 degrees with the keel. See SAILING, 
STEFRING, &c, 

If, now, a wind-m!l, expoſed directly to the wind, ſhould 
have its four ſails perpendicular to the common axis wherein 
they are fitted, they would receive the 2rd perpendicular- 
ly; and it is viſible that impulſe would only tend to over- 
turn them. -- There is a neceility, therefore, to have them 
oblique to the common axis, that they may receive the wind 
obliquely. 

For the greater eaſe; let us only conſider one vertical fail, — 
The oblique impulſe of the wind on this fail, is reducible to 
a perpendicular impulſe : and that direction, as the fail can- 
not abſolutely keep to it, is compounded of two; one where- 
of tends to make it turn on its axis, and the other to fall 
backwards.— But it is only the firſt of theſe directions can 


be obeyed. — Of conſequence, the whole impulſe of the | 


wind on tne fail has no other effect, but to make it turn from 


right to left, or from left to right, as its acute angle turns 


this way or that. And the ſtructure of the machine is ſo 
happy, that the three other fails are determined, from the 
ſame reaſons, to move the ſame way. 

The obliquity of the ſails, with regard to their axis, has pre- 
ciſely the ſame advantage, and diſadvantage, with the obli- 
quicy of the rudder to the keel.— And M. Parent, ſeeking 
by the new analyſts, the moſt advantageous ſituation of the 
ſails on the axis, finds it preciſely the ſame angle of 55 de- 
grees. Yet, in practice, this rule is very little obſerved ; as, 


indeed, being little known.— The fails are uſually fixed at an | 


angle of about 60 degrees, which is very much out of the way. 
Elliotical WixD-Mil. — M. Parent conſiders further, what 

figure the fails of a wind-mill ſhall have, to receive the great- 
eſt impulſe from the wind ; and he determines it to be a ſec- 


tor of an ellipſis, whoſe centre is that of the axis or arbor of 


the mill; and the little ſemi-axis, the heighth of thirty-two 
feet: as for the greater, it follows neceſſarily from the rule 


that directs the fail to be inclined to the axis in an angle of 
5 degrees. 


An this foot he aſſumes four ſuch ſails, each whereof is one 


— 


ch of an ellipſis; which, he ſhews, will receive all the 

J. and loſe none, as the common ones do. — Theſe 

_ furiaces multiplied by the lever, with which the wind 

nu cone of them, expreſs the whole power the wind had 
| 3 | 
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to move the machine, or the whole power the machine } 

when in motion. N 8 

The fame manner of reaſoning, applied to a common «,;; 7 

mill, whoſe ſails are rectangular, and their length tho n 

five times their breadth ; ſhews that the ellipric wing yi; 

has above ſeven times the power of the common one, A "1 

digious advantage! and worthy, ſure, to have the RE” 

practice ſet aſide for, could ſo common a pratice be ale 

changed. 7 

A wind-mill, with fix elliptic fails, he ſhews, would en 

have more power than one with four. — It would only " Thy 

the ſame ſurface with the four; ſince the four contain the 
whole ſpace of the ellipſis, as well as the ſix. But the 
force of the ſix, would be greater than that of the four in 
the ratio of 245 to 231.— If it were defired to have eule 
two ſails, each being a ſemi-ellipfis, the ſurface would be 
ſtill the ſame, but the power would be diminiſhed, by near 
one third of that with ſix ſails; by reaſon the oreatneh of 
the ſectors would much ſhorten the lever with which the 
wind acts. 

Beft form and proportion of reftangular WIx -Mills,— Rut 
as elliptical fails would be ſomething fo new, that there 
little room to expect they will come into common uſe; th. 
fame author has conſidered which form, among the ren. 
gular ones, will be the moſt advantageous, i. e. which, the 
product of whoſe ſurface, by the lever of the wind, will be 
the greateſt. — And by the method de maximis & minim! 
he finds it very difterent from the common ones, : 
The reſult of his enquiry is, that the width of the rectan- 
gular fail ſhould be nearly double its length; where-s the 
length is uſually made almoſt five times the width.— Add 
that as we call heighth or length, the dimenſion which i; 
taken from the centre of the axis; the greateſt dimenſion of 
the new rectangular fail, will be turned towards the axis, and 
the ſmalleſt from it : quite contrary to the poſition of the 
common fails. | 
The power of a wwmd-m!l, with four of theſe new rectangulat 
fails, M. Parent ſhews, will be. to the power of 4 elliatic 
fails, nearly as 13 to 23; Which leaves a conſiderable advan- 
tage on the fide of the elliptic ones : yet will the force of the 
new rectangular ſails, be conſiderably greater than that of the 
common ones. 

M. Parent likewife conſiders what number of the new fails 
will be moſt advantageous, and finds that the fewer fails, the 
more ſurface there will be, but the leſs power. — I he ratio 
of the power of a wind-mill with 6 fails, will be to another 
with 4, nearly as 14 to 13. And the power of another with 
2, will be to that with 4, nearly as 13 tog. 

As to the common wind-mill, its power ſtill diminiſhes as the 
breadth of the fails is ſmaller, in proportion to the length, 
The uſual proportion, therefore, of 5 to 1, is exccedingly 
diſadvantageous. | 

The uſes of this new theory of wwind-mills are very obvious, 
— The more power a wid-mil has, the ſwifter it turns, 
the more it diſpatches, and the leſs wind it need. — Add, 
that on this theory, one may have a toind mill, whole fails 
ſhall be a deal ſhorter, and yet the power greater, than in 
the common one. | 

Wind Tumors, &c. See the article TumMoR, 

WINDASS*®, Wanpass, or WAN LAss, an antient term 
in hunting. — Thus, to drive the windaſs, ſignifies the 
chaſing a deer to a ſtand, where one is ready with a bow or 
gun to ſhoot. See HUNTING. N 


— Omnes illi gui tenuerunt in bendagii tenura ſolebant vocari 
cuſtumarii : et quotieſcungue dominus ad venandum wenerit, 
illi cuſtumarii ſolebant fugare windaſſum, ad ffabulum, ir 
wvenatione ferarum beſtiarum ſecundum quantitatem tenur? 


2 MS. de Conſuetud. Manerii de Sutton Colfield, An. 3. 
II. | 


WINDERS of wwe. See the article Woo L-I//mnaers. 
WINDING Stairs. See the article ST AIR. £4 
WINDLASS, or WixDLAcE, a machine uſed to rai 


huge weights withal, as guns, ſtones, anchors, &c. See 
MACHINE, 

It is very fimple, conſiſting only of an axis, or roller ſup- 
ported horizontally at the two ends by two pieces of wood 
and a pully.— The two pieces of wood meet a- top; being 
placed diagonally, fo as to prop each other,— The axis or 
roller goes through the two pieces, and turns in them,— The 
pully is faſtened a-top, where the pieces join. 

Laſtly, there are two ſtaves, or hand-ſpikes go through the 
roller, whereby it is turned; and the rope, which comes over 
the pully, is wound off and on the ſame. 


WIS DIAss ina ſhip, is an inſtrument in a ſmall veſſel, placed 


upon the deck, abaft the fore-maſt : it conſiſts of a piece of 
timber, having fix or eight ſquares. It is turned by hand- 
ſpikes, put into holes made for that purpoſe. ; 
This windlaſs will purchaſe more than any capſtan in the 
weighing of an anchor or the like, and without any carer 
to thoſe that heave. Since if any of the hand-ſpikes ſho 
break, the wind/aſs would pall of itſelf. 3 
WINDOW, 4. d. Md. dbor, an aperture, or open place . 


Af APPLY ke. 
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the fide of an houſe, to let in the air and light. — See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 49. ſee alſo the articles Bu1LDING, APER- 
TION, LIGHT, &C. ' 
We have various kinds and forms of windows ; as glaſs win- 
do, wire windexvs, horn windows, &. Arched windows, 
circular windows, elliptical windows, ſquare and flat windows 3 
round windows, oval windows, gothic windows, regular win- 
dnws, ruſtic windows, to which add ſky-lights, See GLass, 
Lear, PLUMBERY, VICE, &c. 
The chief rules, with regard to windows, are— 19. That 
they be as few in number, and as moderate in dimenſions as 
may conſiſt with other reſpects; inaſmuch as all openings are 
weakenings. : 
20. That they be placed at a convenient diſtance from the 
angles, or corners of the building; becauſe that part ought 
not to be open and infecbled, whoſe office is to ſupport and 
faſten all the reſt of the building. 
3. That care be taken the windows be all equal one with 
another, in their rank and order; fo that thoſe on the right 
hand may anſwer to thoſe on the left, and thoſe above, be 
right over thoſe below : for this ſituation of windows, will 
not only be handſome and uniform; but alſo the void being 
upon the void, and the full upon the full, it will be a ſtrength- 
ening to the whole fabric, ; 
As to their dimenſions, care is to be uſed, neither to give 
them more, or leſs light than is needful ; therefore regard is to 
be had to the bigneſs of the rooms which are to receive the 
light. — It is evident that a great room needs more light, 
and, conſequently, a greater window than a little room; and 
E contra, 
The aperturos of widows, in middle- ſed houſes, may be 
four and a half, or five feet between the jambs; and in the 
greater buil.ings, fix and a halt, or ſeven feet; and their 
heizhth may be double the length at the leaſt — But in 
high rooms or larger buildings, their heighth may be a 
third, a Fourth, or half their breadth, more than double 
their length. | 
Such are the proportions for windows of the firſt ſtory ; and 
according to theſe muſt thoſe in the upper ſtories be for 
breadth : but, as to heighth, they muſt diminiſh ; the ſecond 
ſtory may be one third part lower than the firſt, and the 
third ſtory one fourth part lower than the ſecond, See 
Bu1i DING. | 
Architrave Winpows. See the article ARCHITRAVE. 
Dormer WINS Dows, or Lutherns. See LUTHERN, &c. 
Tranſom W1xDows., See the article TR AN SOM. 
Scenography of WINDOWS. See the article SCENOGRAPHY. 
WIN Dow, in anatomy, &c. See FENESTRA. 
WIND-TACEKLE-Blxks, in a ſhip, are the main double 
bl-cks or- pulleys; which, being made faſt to the end of a 
ſmall cable, ſerve for the hoiſting of goods into the ſhip, &c. 
See BLock, TACKLE, &c. 
To wind, or wend a ſhip, ſignifies to bring her head about. 
Hi winds, or wends the ſhip? is a queſtion aſked by mariners 
concerning a ſhip under fail, ſignifying as much as, upon 
what point of the compaſs does ſhe lie with her head? 
WIND-TAUGHT, a ſea-term, implying as much as, if 
in the wind. See TAUGHT. | 
Too much rigging, high maſts, or any thing catching or 
holding wind aloft, is ſaid to hold a ſhip wind-taught ; by 
which they mean, that ſhe ſtops too much in her ſailing, 
in a ſtiff gale of wind. | 
Again, when a ſhip rides in a main ſtreſs of wind and wea- 
ther, they {|rike down her top-maſts, and bring her yards 
down, which ele would hold too much wind, or be too much 
diſtended. and wind-taught, . 
WINDWARD Tide, in the ſca language, a tide which runs 
againſt the wind. See IDE. 
WINDY Tumors. See the article TuMoR, 


WINE, Vinum, a briſk, agreeable, ſpirituous, and cordial li- 


quor, drawn from vegetable bodies, and fermented. See 
VEGETABLE, and FERMENTATION. | 
The charaQter of a wine, according to Boerhaave, is, that 
the firſt thing it affords by diſtillation, be a thin, oily, inflam- 
mable fluid; called a ſhirit. See SPIRIT. 

This diſtinguiſhes wines from another claſs of fermented ve- 
getable juices, viz. vinegars; Which, inſtead of ſuch ſpirit, 
yiel*. {or the firſt thing, an acid, un-inflammable matter, 
See VINEGAR. | 
All ſorts of vegetables, fruits, ſeeds, roots, Sc. afford wine ; 
as grapes, currants, mulberries, elder, cherries, apples, pulſe, 
beans, peaſe, turnips, radiſhes, and even grafs itſelf, See 
Vinous, 

Hence, under the claſs of wines, or vinous liquors, come not 

only wines abſolutely ſo called, but alſo ale, cider, &c. See 
ALT Liquor, ALE, CIDER, &c. 

INE is, in a more particular manner, appropriated to that 

Which is drawn from the fruit of the vine, by ſtamping its 
grapes in a vat, or cruſhing and exprefling the juice out of 
them in a preſs, and then fermenting, Sc. See VI NE, and 
Vinty ARD. 4 


The goodneſs of wine conſiſts in its being neat, dry, fine, 


WIN 


bright, and hriſk, without any taſte of the ſoil, of a clean 
ſteddy colour; having a ſtrength, without being heady ; a 
body, without being four ; and keeping, without growing 
hard, or eager, 
Wine being a liquor moſtly of foreign produce; the divers 
names, forms, kinds, diſtinctions, &. thereof, are borrowed 
from the countries where it is produced ; the principal where- 
of, at this day, is France: to wines of which country, a good 
part of what we have to fay of this noble liquor, will more 
immediately belong. 
Vine, in France, is diſtinguiſhed, from the ſeveral degrees 
and ſteps of its preparation, into 

Mere-goutte, mother-drop ; which is the virgin toine, or that 
which runs of itſelf out of a tap of the vat wherein the grapes 
are laid, before the vintager enters to tread, or ſtamp the 
grapes. 

Mut, ſurmuſt, or flum ; which is the wine or liquor in the vat, 
after the grapes have been trod, or ſtamped. 

Preſſed Wix x, vm de preſſurage, which is that ſqueezed with 
a preſs out of the grapes half bruiſed by the treading. 
The huſks left of the grapes, are called rape, mur, or mark ; 
by throwing water upon which, and prefling them a-freſh, 
they make a liquor for ſervants uſe," anſwerable to our cyder- 
kin, and called loiſin; which is of ſome uſe in medicine, in 
the cure of diſorders occaſioned by viſcid humours. 

Sweet WI x ER, vin doux, is that which has not yet worked, or 
fermented, | 

Bouru, that which has been prevented working, by caſting in 
cold water. 

Cuve, or worked wine ; that which has been let work in the vat, 
to give it a colour. 

Cuit, or boiled wine ; that which has had a boiling ere it 
worked; and which, by that means, ſtill retains its native 

- ſweetneſs, 

Paſſe, or rained wine, that made by ſteeping dry grapes in 
water, and letting it ferment of itſelf. 
Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their colour, into 
white wwine, red wine, claret wine, pale wine, roſe, or black 
wine,— And, with regard to their country, or the foil that 


produces them, into French wines, Spaniſh wines, Rheniſh + 


wines, Hungary wines, Greek wines, Canara Wines, NC. — 
And more particularly into Port wine. Madera wine, Bur- 
gundy wine, Champaign wine, Falernian wine, Tokay wine, 
Schiras wine, &Cc. 

Mines, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their quality, 


into ſweet wines, rough or dry wines, and rich or luſcious + 


wines, vins de liqueur; of which laſt, ſome are exccedingly 
ſweet, others ſweet and poignant : all chiefly uſed by way 
of dram after meals, &<c. 

Such are French Frentigniac, Madera, the Canary, the Hun- 
gary, Tokay, the Italian Montefiaſcone, the Perſian Schiras, 
the malmſey wines of Candia, Chic, Leſbos, Tenedos, and 
other iſlands of the Archipelago. which am iently belonged to 
the Greeks, but now to the "Turks.--- Theſe are ſometimes 
called Greek wines, and ſometimes Turky wines. 

I ine is alſo variouſly denominated, according to its ſtate, cir- 
cumſtances, qualities. &c. | 

Natural WIN E, is ſuch as comes from the grape, without fur- 
ther mixture, or ſophiſtication. 

Brewed, or adulterated WINE, is that wherein ſome drug is 
added to give it a ſtrength, fineneſs, flavour, briſkneis, ſweet- 
neſs, or ſome other quality which is wanted. 

Pricked, or eager WINE, is that turned ſouriſh, 

Flat WINE, is that fallen weak and vappid, for want of being 
drank in time. 

Sulphured WINE, is that put in caſks wherein ſulphur has been 
burnt; in order to fit it for keeping, or for carriage by ſea, 
See SULPHUR, I | 

Colour WIN E, is ſome thick wine, of a very deep colour, ſerv- 
ing to dye the wines, that are too pale, &c. as the black wine, 
in uſe among our vintners, 

Chip WIN E, is that poured on chips of beech wood, to fine, 
or ſoften it. 


Rape WINE, is that put in a caſk half full of freſh grapes 


picked for the prrpoſe, to recover the ſtrength, britknels, &c. 
it had loſt by keeping, &c. 

Burnt WIN E, is that boiled up with ſugar; and ſometimes 
with a little ſpice. See HippocRas. 
There is alſo a fort of Malmſey wine, made by boiling of 
muſcadine. See MarmsEr. | 


Method of making and fining Wine.— In the ſouthern parts of 


France, their way is, for red wines, to tread, or ſqueeze the 
grapes between the hands, and to let the whole ſtand, juice 
and huſks, till the tincture be to their liking : after which 
they preſs it. But for white wines, they preſs the grapes im- 
mediately. 


When preſſed, they tun the muſt, and ſtop up the veſſel; 


only leaving the depth of half a ſoot or more empty, to give 
room for it to work At ten days end, they fill this ſpace 
with ſome other proper wine, that will not provoke it to 
work again. This they repeat from time to time; new wwe 


ſpending itſelf a little ere it come to perfection. 
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About Paris, and the northern parts of France, they let 
the murk and muſt ſtand two days and nights for white 
wines, and at leaſt a week for claret wines, ere they tun it. 
— While it continues working, it is kept as warm as poſh- 
ſible. | 
Some, upon ſtopping it up for good and all, roll the caſk about 
the cellar, to mix the liquor with the lees; and, aſter ſettling 
a few days, rack it off with great improvement. _ 

To fine it down, they put ſhavings of green beech into the 
veſſel; having firſt taken off all the rind, and boiled them 
an hour in water, to extract their rankneſs; and afterwards 
dried them in the ſun, or an oven: a buſhel of theſe ſerve 
for a tun of wine, Theſe put the liquor in a gentle working, 
and purify it in twenty-four hours. I hey alſo give an agree- 
able flavour. The ſame chips being waſhed, ſerve again and 
again, till almoſt quite conſumed. 

Some ſweeten their zwines with raiſins of the ſun, trod in the 
vat with the grapes, having been firſt plumped by boiling : 
others, by boiling half the muſt, ſcumming it, and tunning 
it up hot with the other. 

For Engliſh wine, the method recommended by Mr. Morti- 
mer, is, firſt, to gather the grapes when very dry, to pick them 
from the ſtalks, then to preſs them, and let the juice ſtand 
twenty-four hours in the vat covered. Afterwards, to draw 
it off from the groſs lees, and then put it up in a caſk, and to 
add a pint or quart of ſtrong red or white port to every gal- 
lon of juice; and let the whole work: bunging it up cloſe, 
and letting it ſtand till January ; then bottle it in dry wea- 
ther. 

By this method, he aſſures us, he has made Engliſh wine as 
good as any the beſt and pureſt French wine, drank either in 
Paris, or Champaign. 

Mr. Bradley chuſes to have the liquor, when preſſed, ſtand 
with the huſks, ſtalks and all, in the vat to ferment for fif- 
teen days. 

He adds, that, according as the vines have been managed, 
the zwine will be ſtronger or weaker, — "Thoſe, e. gr. which 
run at liberty up high trees, and are never pruned, make the 
ſmalleſt wines: thoſe kept tied to ſtakes about four feet high, 
and which have their branches duly pruned, ſtronger wines : 
and thoſe neareſt the ground, the ſtrongeſt. 

The force of the fermenting wine is very great; being able, 
if cloſe ſtopped up, to burſt through the ſtrongeſt caſk,— 
'The readieſt and only way to ſtop or abate the fermentation, 
is by the fume of burning ſulphur, 

Add, that when wine already made is upon the fret, or, by 
any alteration in the air, begins to ferment again; the way 
ufed by the vintners and wine-coopers to fave it, is by the 
flame of common ſulphur, or a lighted match dipped in it; 
which, held under a caſk juſt ready to burſt its hoops, 
calms its fury, and makes it immediately ſubſide, See SU L- 
PHUR. | 


Piece of Wine, PIECE. 
Priſage of WINE. PRISA GE. 
Racking of WINE, p See the article & Rack. 
Spirit of WINE. SPIRIT. 
$:0oming of WINE. ST OOMING. 


The uſes of WIN E are very great; not only as a drink, but as 
a medicine. See DRINK, &c.— Several phyſicians recom- 
mend it as an excellent cordial, and particularly ſerviceable 
in fevers, the lues venerea, &c. 

Pliny mentions Staphylus as the firſt who mixed wine with 
water ; but Athenzus gives the credit thereof to Amphitryon 
king of Athens.— On this occaſion a fable was invented ; 
that Bacchus having been ſtruck with a thunderboit, and be- 
ing all inflamed, was preſently caſt into the nymph's bath, 
to be extinguiſhed. | 

The age of WINE is properly reckoned by leaves. Thus, they 
fay, wine of two, four, fix leaves, to ſignify a wine of fix, four, 
or two years old ; taking each new leaf put forth by the vine, 
fince the wine was made, for a year. 

Among the Romans, the age of wines was, as it were, the 
criterion of their goodneſs, — Horace, in his Odes, which 
one may call Bacchic ſongs, boaſts of his drinking Falernian 
wine, born, as it were, with him, or which reckoned its 
age from the ſame conſuls, K . 
Pliny mentions wines kept above a hundred years, and yet 
potable. — Others he ſpeaks of kept two hundred years, which, 
by that time, were reduced to the conſiſtence of honey, 

But the moderns keep no wines to any ſuch age. Where 


they are kept the longeſt, as in Italy and Germany, there are | 


ſcarce any to be found above fifteen leaves.— In France, the 
wines that keep beſt, are thoſe of Dijon, Nantz, and Orleans, 
and are reckoned ſuperannuated at five or fix leaves old. 

Lees of W1xE, are the impurities thereof, or the thick ſediment, 
remaining at the bottom of the caſks, when the wine is drawn 
out, See LEES, and VINEGAR. 


Wixe is alſo a denomination, applied in medicine and pharma- 
cy, to divers mixtures or compoſitions, wherein the juice of 
the grape is a principal ingredient. See VI NUM. | 
"Theſe medicated wines make a conſiderable article in our diſ- 
penſatorics, in quality of diet-drinks ; ſome being denomi- 
| | # 
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nated from the ingredients uſed in them; ſome from the in- 
tentions wherewith they are preſcribed ; and ſome from their 
qualities, &c, ; 

Bitter Wix E, vinum amarum, is an infuſion of certain bitter 

ftomachic herbs, as gentian root, juniper-berries, tops of cen- 
taury, orange and lemon peel, in white port, or other White 
wine z taken by way of whet in a morning, to reſtore the 
palled ſtomach after a debauch, and bring the fibres to their 
due tenſion, 

Chalybeate, or Steel WI XE, is prepared of ſteel-filings, and ſaf. 
fron infuſed and filtered, — It is good for removing obſtrug;. 
ons in the viſcera, as in the chloroſis, &c. 

Vinum benedictum, the bleſſed Wine, is made of crocus meta]. 
lorum, and mace, infuſed in wine.— It was formerly a cele- 
brated emetic, but now almoſt out of uſe for its roughne 

Elecampane WINE, vinum enulatum, is an infuſion of the root 
of that plant, with ſugar and currants, in white port.— It 
cleanſes the viſcera, prevents diſorders and obſtructions of the 
lungs, and is good in aſthmatic caſes, cachexies, &c. 

Hog-lice WI N E, vinum millepedum, is prepared of hog-lice put 
alive in white port; and after ſome infuſion, preſſed and 
ſtrained out: to the liquor is added ſaffron, ſalt or ſteel, Ge. 
lt is recommended againſt the jaundice, dropſy, cachectic 
habits, c. See MILLEPEDEs. 

Pectoral WINE, vinum pectorale, is prepared of liquorice, ſaf- 
fron, coriander-ſceds, carraway, aniſe, ſalt of tartar, penny. 
royal, and hy ſſop waters, digeſted with canary wine, and 
ſtrained. — Ir is a good expeCtorant, helping to deterge and 
cleanſe the lungs, &c. 

Emetic WINE, vinum emeticum, See the article EMeT1c, 

Hippocrates's WINE, vinum Hippocraticum, or Hippocras, See 
HIPPOC RAS. | 

Viper WiN E, vinum viperinum, is a preparation of female vi- 
pers, infuſed ſix months in canary wine.— It is a great re- 
ſtorative, and provokes to venery; good againſt cutaneous 
eruptions, Ofc, | 

Vinum Scilliticum, WIN E of Squills, is an infuſion of thoſe 
onions in white wine for forty days; after which the ſquillz 
are ſtrained out, and the liquor preſerved for uſe,— It is a 
gentle emetic, good againſt inundations of rheum, &c, Ser 
SCILLZ®. 

W 1 ne-Meaſure. See the article MEASURE. 

WING. See the articles FEATHER, and FLyiNG. 

Marbling of the WINGS. See the article W AR BLING, 

WIN Gs, in heraldry, are born ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes in 
pairs, in which caſe they are called conjorned ; when the points 
are downward, they are ſaid to be inverted ; when up, ele- 
vated, See VOL. 

Wins, Ala, or Axilla, in botany, the angle which the leaves 
of a plant, or the pedicles of the leaves, form with the ſtem, 
or a branch of the plant. See LEAF. 

This angle is commonly acute, and always turned upward. — 

It has its name from its reſembling the angle which the wings 

of a bird form with the body ; or, rather, from the angle 

which a man's arms make with his trunk, which is alſo call- 
ed ala, wing. See AXILLA., 


| WixGs, in gardening, Sc. denote ſuch branches of trees, or 


other plants, as grow up aſide of each other. See BRANCH. 
La Quintiny fays, the term is 2x5 wars" applied to arti- 
choaks, whoſe wings, or alæ, are the leſſer heads or fruits 
that grow up with the principal one, on the ſame ſtalk. 
WINGS, alz, in the military art, are the two flanks or ex- 
tremes of an army, ranged in form of battle ; being the right 
and left ſides thereof, and including the main body. See Al- 
My, BATTALION, &c. 
The cavalry are always poſted in the wings i. e. 
or the right and left ſides of each line; to cover 
the middle. See LINE, and FLANK. 
Pan, one of Bacchus's captains, is ſaid to have been the firſt 
inventor of this method of ranging an army; whence, lay 
they, it is that the antients painted him with horns on his 
head; what we call wings, being by them called cornua, horns. 
See PANIC, | 3 
This, at leaſt, is certain, that the method of arranging in un 
is very antient. The Romans, we know, uſed the term ale, 
or wings, for two bodies of men in their army; one on 1 
right, the other on the left, conſiſting each of 400 horis, 
and 4200 foot uſually, and wholly made up of confederate 
troops. Theſe were deſigned to cover the Roman arm, 
as the wings of a bird cover its body. * 
The troops in theſe wings they called alares, and alan cov ; 
and we at this day diſtinguiſh our armies into the main- body, 
battalion, 


the right and left wings. 
anged in 


on the flanks, | 
the foot in 


WinGs are alſo uſed for two files that terminate each 
or ſquadron, on the right and left. The pikes are r 
the middle, and the muſqueteers in the wings. — 
W1xNGs, in fortification, denote the longer ſides of hack wo 
crown-works, tenailles, and the like outworks 3 cs — 
the ramparts, and parapets, with which they are bound 

the right and left, from the gorge to their front. 8 
Theſe wings, or ſides, are capable of being flanked, © 


| 


G , diſtant ; 
with the body of the place, if they ſtand not too far 8 850 


at; 
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or with certain redoubts; or with a traverſe made in their 

ditch. 2 5 | 

8. Michaels W1XG, is the name of a military order in Portugal, 
inſtituted, according to the jeſuit Mendo, in 1165 ; or ac- 
cording to di Michieli, in bis Teforo Militar de Cavalleria, 
in 1171. Its inſtitutor was, Alphonſus Henry I. king of Por- 
tugal; and the occaſion was a victory gained by him over the 
King of Sevil, and his Saracens ; for which he thought him- 
ſelf beholden to S. Michael, whom he had choſe for his 
patron in the war againſt the infidels. ; 

The banner they bore was a wing reſembling that of the 

arch-angel, of a purple colour, encompaſſed with rays of 

gold. — Their rule was that of S. Benedict; the vow they 

made was to defend the Chriſtian religion, and the borders 

of the kingdom, and to protect orphans.— Their motto, 
uis ut Deus. 

WINGED, in botany, a term applied to ſuch ſtems of 
plants as are furniſhed, all their length, with a fort of mem- 
branous leaves. See STALK, STEM, &c. 

Several kinds of thiſtles have winged ſtalks, and branches, 
See THISTLE, &c. X 

Winged Leaves, are ſuch as conſiſt of divers little leaves, 
ranged in the ſame direction, ſo as to appear no more than 
one and the fame leaf. — Such are the leaves of agrimony, 
acacia, aſh, &c. See LEAF. : | 

WixGEtD Seeds, are ſuch as have down or hairs on them; 
whereby the wind taking hold, blows them to a diſtance. 
See S EFD, and SEMINATION. 

WINOED Stalk, See the article STALK. 

WING Eo, in heraldry, is applied to a bird, when its zwinge 
are of a different colour, or metal, from the body. 

IVinged is alſo applied to any thing repreſented with wings, 
though contrary to its nature; as a winged, or flying hart, &c. 

WINNOW, ſignifies 2 fan, or ſeparate corn from the chaff 
by wind. | 

WINTER, one of the four ſeaſons, or quarters of the year. 

See SEASON, &c. 

inter commences on the day when the ſun's diſtance from 

the zenith of the place is the greateſt, and ends on the day 

when its diſtance is at a mean between the greateſt and leaſt. 

See SUN. ; 2 5 

Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of this ſeaſon, it is proved, in 

aſtronomy, that the ſun is really nearer to the earth in bin- 

ter than in ſummer.— The reaſon of the decay of heat, Sc. 

ſee under the articles HEAT, LIGHT, &c. 


Under the equator, the winter, as well as the other ſeaſons, 


return twice every year; but all other places have only one 
winter in the year; which, in the northern hemiſphere, be- 
gins when the ſun is in the tropic of Capricorn; and in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, when in the tropic of Cancer: fo that 
all places in the ſame hemiſphere have their winter at the 
ſame time. See TROPIC. 

WinTER, among printers, that part of the printing-preſs, ſer- 
ving to ſuſtain the carriage, &. See PRI N TIN G- Preſs. 
WixreR's Bark, Cortex WINTERI, or WINTERANUS. 

See CoRTExX, and CINNAMON. 
WrinTER-9uarters., See the article QUARTERS, 


WiNTE R-Rig, amongſt huſbandmen, ſignifies to fallow, or till 


the land in winter, See FALLOw, &c. 
WinTER-So//tice, See the article SOLsT1CE, | 
WIN TONIZ Rotulus. See the article RoTuLvs. 


WIRE, WIAR, WIER, or WyRE, a piece of metal, drawn 


through the hole of an iron, into a thread, of a fineneſs an- 
ſwerable to the hole it is paſſed through. See Iron. 
IVires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to be wrought along 
with other threads of ſilk, wool, or hemp: and thus they 
become a conſiderable article in the manufactures. 
The metals moft commonly drawn into wire are gold, fil- 
ver, copper, and iron.— And hence we have gold wire, 
ſilver wire, iron wire, &c. as in the following articles, 
Gold and filver WiRE.— What we call gold wire, is made 
of cylindric ingots of ſilver, covered over with a ſkin of 
gold; and thus drawn ſucceſſively through a vaſt number of 
holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller, till at laſt it is brought to a 
fineneſs exceeding that of a hair. 
That prodigious. ductility which makes one of the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of gold, is no where more conſpicuous 
than in this gilt wire.— A cylinder of 48 ounces of filver, 
covered with a coat of gold, only weighipg one ounce, Dr. 
Halley informs us, is commonly drawn into a wire, two 
yards of which only weigh one grain: . whence 98 yards of 
the wire only weigh 49 grains; and one ſingle grain of 


gold covers the ſaid 98 yards. So that the ten thouſandth 


part of a grain is above half an inch long. 


The fame author, computing the 1 thickneſs of the ſkin of 
gold, found it to be only 734355: part of an inch — yet fo 


perfectly does it cover the ſilver, that even a microſcope does 


not diſcover any appearance of the ſilver underneath, | 
M. Rohault obſerves, that a like cylinder of ſilver covered 
with gold, 2 feet 8 inches long, and 2 inches 9 lines in cir- 


into 115200, its former length, - - 


VO. II. No. 166. 


Mr. Boyle relates, that 8 grains of gold covering a cylindet 
of ſilver, is commonly drawn into wire thirteen thouſand 
feet long. See GoLD,— The method of drawing it, ſee 
further illuſtrated under the article Duc TILIT V. 

Silver WIRE is the ſame with gold wire, except that the latter 

is gilt, or covered with gold, and the other is not. See 
SILVER. 
There are alſo counterfeit gold and filver wires : the firſt 
made of a cylinder of copper, ſilvered over, then covered 
with gold; and the ſecond of a like cylinder of copper ſilver- 
ed over, and drawn through the iron, after the ſame man- 
ner as gold and filver wire. 

Braſs WIRE is drawn after the ſame manner as the former. 
— Of this, there are divers ſizes, ſuited to the divers kinds 
of works. The fineſt is uſed for the firings of muſical in- 
ſtruments, as ſpinets, harpſichords, manichords, c. See 
CHORD. 

The pinmakers likewiſe uſe vaſt quantities of wire of ſeveral 
ſizes, to make their pins of. See PIN. 

fron WIRE, is called, by the French, fl d'archal; the 

reaſon of which, their authors are not agreed about. — That 
celebrated etymologiſt, M. Menage, derives it from filium & 
aurichalcum ; but others, more converſant in the commerce 
thereof, deduce it from one Richard Archal, the firſt inven- 
tor thereof, ; 
There are various ſizes of this wire, from £4 an inch, to 
of an inch diameter. The ſmalleſt ſizes are uſed to ſtring 
muſical inſtruments withal, particularly harpſichords, pſalte- 
ries, &c.— Vaſt quantities of iron-wire are brought yearly 
from the Baltic; partly ſpent at home, and part exported to 
France, &c, | 

W1iRrt-Drawing.— For the ſeveral manners of drawing gold 
and ſilver, ſee Gol p, SiLvtR, DucTiILiTy, &c. 

The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone, when melting, be- 
ing the ſofteſt, and tougheſt, is preſerved to make wire of. 
See IRON. 

WISDOM, Sapience, uſually denotes a higher and more re- 
fined knowledge of things, immediately preſented to the 
mind, as it were by intuition, without the aſſiſtance of ratioci- 
nation. See KNowLEDGEe, DisCouRsE, SCIENCE, &c. 
In this ſenſe, wi/dom may be ſaid to be a faculty of the mind, 
or at leaſt a modification and habit thereof, See FacuLTy, 
Mopr1r1caTion, HABIT, &c. 

Sometimes the word is more immediately uſed in a moral 
ſenſe, for what we call prudence or diſcretion ; which con- 
ſiſts in the ſoundneſs of the judgment, and a conduct an- 
ſwerable thereto, See JUDGMENT. 

The ſchool-divines, ſometimes reſtrain wi/dom to the know- 
lede of the more ſublime and remote objects, as that of God, 
Sc. In which ſenſe, theology is properly ſaid to be wiſdom. 
The Latin word for wiſdom, is ſapientia, which literally ex- 
preſſes the ſenſe of taſting ; to which wiſdom is ſuppoſed to have 
ſome conformity.— The ſight, and other ſenſes, only re- 
preſent to us the ſurface of things : taſte goes deeper, penc- 
trates into the ſubſtances ; ſo that what, e. gr. to the feel- 
ing ſeemed cold, to the taſte ſhall be found hot: fo wi/dem, 
ariſing from a deep attention to our ideas, goes further, 
and frequently judges otherwiſe than the common appre- 
henſions of men would reach to. See UxDERSTANDING, 
REASON, &c. | 


WIS T, WisTA, a quantity, or meaſure of land among our 


— In the Monafticon, it is faid to be half a hide, or ſixty 
acres: in an old chronicle of the monaſtery of Battle, it is ſaid 
to be forty-eight acres. See Hipe,. &c. 

WIT, a faculty of the mind, conſiſting, according to Mr. 
Locke, in the aſſembling, and putting together of thoſe 
ideas with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any 
reſemblance or ' congruity ; whereby to make up pleaſant 
pictures, and agreeable viſions to the phantaſy., See Fac vr- 
TY, and JMAGINATION. | 
This faculty, the ſame great author obſerves, is juſt the contrary 
of judgment, which conſiſts in the ſeparating carefully from one 
another, ſuch ideas wherein can be found the leaſt difference, 
thereby to avoid being miſled by ſimilitude, and, by affinity, 

to take one thing for another. See TupcmEnT. 
It is the metaphor, and alluſion, wherein, for the moſt part, 
lies the entertainment and pleaſantry of zvit ; which ſtrikes 
ſo livelily on the fancy, and is therefore fo acceptable to all 
people, becauſe its be#*ty appears at firſt ſight, and there is 
required no labour of *thought, to examine what truth or 
reaſon there is in it — The mind, without 3 


ö any fur- 
ther, reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the p 


ture, and 


£0 about to examine it by the ſevere rules of truth, or rea- 

on,— Whence it ſhould ſeem, that tot conſiſts in ſome- 

thing that is not perfe&tly conformable to them. E/ay on 

Hum. Underft. Lib. I. cap. 11. | 

Wir is allo an appellation, given to perſons poſſeſſed of the 

faculty called wit, eſprit. ; "A 
A French author, who, in 1695, publiſhed a treatiſe 


cumference, is drawn into a wire//307200 feet long; i. e. | 


of Wit, 
du bel efprit, lays down four characteriſtics thereof,— | 
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Saxon anceſtors; of different dimenſions, in different places. 


the gaiety of the imagination ; and it is a kind of affront to 


— — — 


1. A man, who, with an open air, and eaſy motions, af- 
feet, thoſe he converſes withal agreeably; and on any ſub- 
jet that preſents itfelf, advances new thoughts, and adorns 
them with a ſpritely turn; is, all the world over, a wt. 
22, Another, who, les ſolicitous about the choice and deli- 
cacy of his ſentiments, knows how to make himſelf valued 
by I know. not what clevation of diſcourſe ; who draws a 
deal of attention, and ſhews a deal of vivacity in his ſpeak- 
ing, and readinc{ in his anſwers, is likewiſe acknowledged 
a wit, 


0. A third, who takes leſs care about thinking, than about 


ſpeaking well; who affects fine words, though perhaps low 


and poor in matter; who pleaſes by any eaſy pronunciation, 
auch a certain tone of voice, is placed in the ſame rank. 

45. Another, whoſe chief aim is not to make himſelf eſteem- 
ed, ſo much as to raiſe mirth and laughter : who jokes per- 
tinently, rallies pleafantly, and finds ſomething to amuſe 
himſelf withal in every pretty ſubject, is likewiſe allowed a 
wit, 

Yet, it may be obſerved, that in all theſe caſes, there is no- 
thing of real wit, as above defined; but the whole is ima- 
ination, or memory at moſt : nay, the whole is no more than 
temperament may give. | 

A true wit muſt have a juſt faculty of diſcernment ; muſt 
have, at the ſame time, both a deal of energy, and of deli- 
cacy in his ſentiments 3 his imagination muſt be noble, and 
withal happy and agreeable ; his expreſſions polite and well 
turned; without any thing of parade or vanity in his dif- 
courſe, or his carriage.— It is not at all eſſential to a wt, 
to be ever hunting after the brilliant; ſtill ſtudying fine 
thoughts, and affecting to ſay nothing but what may ſtrike 
and ſurprize. 

This is a fault very frequent in dramatic perſons : the duke 
of Buckingham rallies it very juſtly.— 


«© What is that thing which we beer wit do call? 
© *Tis when the toit of ſome great writer ſhall 5 
“ So overflow, that is, be none at all; 

That even his fools ſpeak ſenſe. — 


Humour, ſay our critics, is the genuine wit of comedy. See 
Humour, CoMEDY, &c. 
Chill-Wir. See the article Cy 1 10-17 te. 
WITCHCRAFT, the crime of ſorcery, eſpecially in wo- 
men. See SORCERY, and MAGic. 
There may, perhaps, be ſome foundation for what we call 
faſcinatim, and witchcraft, © We have infinite inſtances, 
and hiſtories to this purpoſe 3 which it were not fair to 
ſet aſide, merely becauſe they are not reconcileable to our 
philoſophy : but, as it happens, there ſeems to be ſome- 
thing in philoſophy to countenance them. Sce FASCI- 
NATION, 
All living things, we know, emit effluvia, both by the 
breath, and the pores of the ſkin,— All bodies, therefore, 
within the ſphere of their perſpiratory, or expiratory effluvia, 
will be affected by them ; and that, in this or another man- 
ner, according to the quality of the effiuvia; and in this or 
that degree, according to the diſpoſition of the emittent, and 
recipient parts. See EFFLUVIA. 
Thus far is inconteſtable ; nor need we produce inſtances of 
animals exhaling ſweet, or ſtinking ſmells ; or of infectious 
diſcaſes conveyed by effluvia, &c. in confirmation thereof. 
Now, of all parts of an animal body, the eye, we know, is 
the quickeſt, — It moves with the greateſt celerity, and in all 
the variety of direCtions.— Again, its coats and humours are 
as permeable as any other part of the body, (witneſs the rays 
of light it fo copiouſly receives).— The eye, therefore, no 
doubt, emits its cMuvia like the other parts. The fine 
humours of the eye muſt be continually exhaling.— The 
heat of the peryading rays will rarefy and attenuate them : 
and that, with the ſubtile juice, or ſpirit of the neighbouring 
optic nerve, ſupplicd, in great abundance, by the vicinity of 
the brain, muſt make a fund of volatile matter to be diſpenſ- 
ed, and, as it were, determined by the eye. 
Here, then, we have both the dart, and the hand to fling it. 
— The one furniſhed with all the force and vehemence, and 
the other with all the ſharpneſs and activity, one would 
require. No wonder if their effects be great 
Do but conceive the eye as a fling, capable of the ſwifteſt 
and intenſeſt motions and vibrations: and, again, as commu- 
nicating with a ſource of ſuch mati, as the nervous juice 
elaborated in the brain; a matter {6 ſubtile and penetrating, 
that it is ſuppoſed to fly inſtantaneouſly through the ſolid capi]- 
laments of the nerves; and ſo active and forcible, that it di- 
ſtends and convulſes the muſcles, and diſtorts the limbs, and 
alters the whole habitude of the body, giving motion and 
action to a maſs of inert, inactive matter. A projectile of 
ſuch a nature, flung by ſuch an engine as the eye, muſt have 
an effect wherever it ſtrikes : and the effect will be limited 
and modified by the circumſtances of diſtance, the impetus of 
the, eye, the quality, ſubtility, acrimony, Cc. of the 
juices and the delicacy, coarſeneſs, &c. of the object it 
| On. | | 1227 
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This theory, we are of opinion, may account for ſo 
phænomena of witchcraft, particularly of that bra 
faſcination. — It is certain the eye has always bee 
the chief feat, or rather organ of witchcraft ; though, b 
without knowing why, or wherefore : The effect EY 2, 
rently owing to the eye; but how was not dreamed 
Thus, the phraſe, to have an evil eye, imports as mach, « 
to be a witch. And hence Virgil Neſcio quis ten "a 
oculus mihi faſcinat argos. — Again, old, bilious oy Ihe 
are thoſe moſt frequently ſuppoſed to have the faculty 4s 
nervous juice in them being depraved, and irritated hey 
cious habitude of body; and ſo rendered more penetratin q 
and malignant.— And young perſons, chiefly children — 
girls, are moſt affected by it; by reaſon their pores are K 
tent, their juices incoherent, and their fibres delicate af 
ſuſceptible. Accordingly, the witchcraft mentioned by Vi, 
gil, only reaches to the tender lambs.— Laftly, the Dia 
is only exerciſed when the perſon is diſpleaſed, provoked 
irritated, &c, It requiring ſome extraordinary ſtreſs and 
emotion of mind, to dart a proper quantity of the 7 
with a ſufficient impetus, to produce the effect at a 
That the eye has ſome very conſiderable powers, is 
pute.— The antient naturaliſts aſſure us, that the bafilifk 
and opoblepa, kill other animals merely by ſtaring at them. 
If this fail of credit ; a late author aſſures us to have ſeen a 
mouſe running round a large toad, which ſtood looking ear- 
neſtly at it, its mouth open: ſtill the mouſe made le and 
leſs circles about it; crying all the while, as if compelled 
thereto ; and, at Jaſt, with a deal of ſeeming reluctance 
ran into the gaping mouth, and was ſtreight ſwallowed. 4 
Who has not obſerved a ſetting-dog; and the effects of itz 
eye on the partridge ? The poor bird, when once its eyes 
meet thoſe of the dog, ſtands as if confounded, regardleſs of 
itſelf, and eaſily lets the net be drawn over it.— We te. 
member to have read of ſquirrels ſtupified, and overcome by 
a dog's ſtaring hard at them, and thus made to drop out of 
their trees into his mouth. 
That man is not ſecure from the like affections, is matter of 
eaſy obſervation. Few people but have, again and again, felt 
the effects of an angry, a fierce, a commanding, a diſdainful, 
a laſcivious, an intreating eye, Cc. — Theſe effects, no 
doubt, are owing to the different ejaculations from the eye; 
and are a degree of witchcraft. See PH YSI1O0GNOux. 
WIT ENA-Mot, or WIT E NA-Gemot, among our Saxon 
anceſtors, a term literally ſignifying council, or aſſembly of 
ſages, or wiſe men ; applied to the great council of the land, 
of latter days called parliament. See PARLIAMENT, 
WITHERN AM“, in law, a repriſal, or taking of other 
goods or cattle, in lieu of thoſe unjuſtly taken and eſſoined, 
or otherwiſe with-holden. | 


* The word is compounded of the Saxon pitep, contra, 
againſt, and nam captio, taking. See Nau. 


me of the 
nch called 
n eſteemed 


cffluyia, 
diſtance, 
paſt dif. 


Where goods are taken by colour of diſtreſs, and driven to 
an hold, or out of the county; fo that the ſheriff cannot, 
upon replevin, make deliverance thereof to the party diſtrain- 
ed: in this caſe the writ of w:ithernam, or de vetito namio, is 
iſſued, directed to the ſheriff, for the taking as many of the 
party's beaſts, as he did thus unlawfully reftrain; or as much 
goods of his, till he had made deliverance of the firſt diſtreſs, 
See DisTREss, REPLEvyY, &c. 

Homine capto in W1THERNAMIUM. See HoMINE. 

WITHERS of an horſe, the juncture of the ſhoulder-bones 
at the bottom of the neck and main, towards the upper part 
of the ſhoulder. See HORSE. 

WITNESS, 7%is, a perſon who certifies, or aſſerts the 
truth of any fact. See EvIDENCE. 
Among the Romans, it was a cuſtom to pull or pinch the cars 
of wirneſſes preſent at any tranſaction; that they might re- 
member it when they were called to give in their teſtimony. 
Two eye-witneſſss, or de viſu, not ſuſpected, are deemed a 
concluſive proof, See TESTIMON Y, PROOF, CERTI- 
TUDE, &c. 

Falſe witneſſes, ſuborners of witneſſes, &c. in England, are 
puniſhed with the pillory; in ſeveral other countries, with 
death. See PERJURY, SUBORNATION, &c. | 
In a ſynod at Rome, under Conſtantine, in the year 32% 
it was decreed, that there ſhould be 72 witneſſes heard, to 
condemn a biſhop; which was called libra te/ttum, a pound of 
witneſſes. Accordingly there were 72 witneſſes heard againk 
Pope Marcellinus ; who, ſays the hiſtorian, erant eleftt libr 
occidua. See OATH, PURGATION, &c. 
Antiently there were ſynodal witneſſes, teſtes ſpnodales, in 
each pariſh, choſe by the biſhop, to enquire into the 45 
ies, and other crimes of the pariſhioners; and to make 02 
thereof on the relics of the ſaints. See SY NODALES- 

Attic Wir N ESS. See the article ATTIC. OP 

W OAD, Guadum, or Gla/tum, a drug uſed by the dyers, to 
give a blue colour. See BLUE, and DYING. . lich 
It ariſes from a ſeed, ſown annually in the ſpring; W = 

puts forth a plant called 'gla/tum ſativum, whoſe leaves 


ſemble thoſe of ribwort-plantain,— They have uſually 1 | 
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ſour, or five crops of leaves every year; but only the two or | | 


three firſt are of any value ; whereof the firſt is beſt, and the 
reſt in their order, 

When the leaves are ripe, they crop or gather them ; after 
which, they carry them to a woad-mill to grind them ſmall : 
after which, they are laid eight or ten days in piles or heaps; 
and at laſt made into a kind of balls, which are laid in the 
ſhade, on hurdles, to dry. 

This done, they break or grind them to powder; and when 
ground, ſpread it on a floor, and water it, which they call 
couching. ; 8 

Here they let it ſmoke and heat, till, by torrifying it 
every day, it becomes quite dry, which they call ilvering. 
A week after which, it is in a condition to be uſed in dying. 
The antient Britons uſed to dye their bodies herewith ; and 
ſome hold, that it was from this plant, glaſs took its denomi- 
nation; though others derive both glaſs, and glaſtum, from 
the Britiſh glas, which, to this day, denotes a blue colour. 
See GL Ass. 

A woad blue, is a very deep blue, almoſt black; and is the 
baſe of ſo many forts of colours, that the dyers have a ſcale, 
whereby they compoſe the divers caſts. or degrees of toad, 
from the brighteſt to the deepeſt. See Dy 1NG. 


W O L D®, ſignifies a plain down, or open champain-ground, 


hilly, and void of wood. 


Hence the names, Stow in the Mold, and Cotfwold in 
Glouceſterſhire ; whence alſo that part of Leiceſterſhire, 
which lies northward beyond the Wrekin, is called the Void 


of Leiceſterſhire. 


WorLD, or WELD, among dyers. See the article We 1D, 
WOLFESHEAD®, or WoLvesHE AD, Caput lupinum, 


denoted the condition of thoſe out-lawed for criminal mat- 
ters in the Saxons time, and not yielding themſelves to juſtice. 


For if they could have been taken alive, they muſt have | 


been brought to the king; and if they, for fear of being 
apprehended, did defend themſelves, they might be ſlain, and 
their heads brought to the king; for their head was no more 
to be accounted of than a wolf*'s head. LL. Edw. in 
Lamb. fol. 127. and Bra#. Lib. III. Tract. 2. cap. 11. See 
UTLAWRY. 


* The word is originally Saxon, pulper- heapod, compounded 
of pulp, wolf, and heapod, head 


WOLVES Teeth, of an horſe, are over-grown grinders, the 


points of which being higher than the reſt, prick their tongue 
and gums in feeding, fo as to hinder the chewing of their 
meat. a 

They are ſeldom met with in young horſes; but if the 
teeth be not daily worn by chewing, they will grow up even 
to pierce the roof of the mouth. See OO TH. | 


Rout of WoLvEs. See the article RovT. 
WOMAN, Formina, Mulier, the female of man. See 


FEMALR, MALE, &c. 
8. Auguſtin calls ben the devout ſex : at leaſt this is the 
common opinion ; though others rather think, that in the 


prayer uſually attributed to that father, and ftill rehearſed in 


the Romiſh church to the holy virgin, the words intercede 
pro devoto fœmineo ſexu, are to be underſtood of women de- 
voted, or conſecrated to God in religious houſes ; which had 


been ſufficiently expreſſed by the words, ora pro populo, inter- 


vent pro clero. See SEX ; (ee alſo REriGious, &c. 


It is a popular tradition among the Mahometans, which ob- | 
tains to this day, that women ſhall not enter paradiſe, See | 


HEAVEN. | 
An anonymous author, about the cloſe of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, publiſhed a little Latin diſſertation, to prove that t09- 


men are not men; that is, are not reaſonable creatures: diſ- 


ſertatio perjucunda qua anonymus probare nititur mulieres Ho- 
mines non eſſe. - He alſo endeavours to prove, what natu- 


be ſaved; that there is no future life, or happineſs for them. 
His proofs are all taken from ſcripture, or founded on ſcrip- 


ture.— Though, after all, his aim is not ſo much to de- 


grade women to the condition of brutes ; as to ridicule the 


are taken from ſcripture alone. This appears from the con- 
Cluſion of the work, — Probavi, opinor, invictiſſimis SS. Li- 
terarum te/timontis, mulierem non efſs hominem, nec eam ſal- 


vari : quod fi nom effect, oftendi tamen univerſo mundo quo | 


modo bujus temporis heretici, & præſertim Anabaptiſtæ, ſacram 


foleant explicare ſcripturam, & quo utantur methodo ad labi- | 


lienda fua execranda dogmata. 
Yet, Simon Gediccus, a Lutheran divine, wrote a ſerious 
confutation of this piece in 1595; wherein the women are 


reſtored to the expectation of heaven, on their good be- 
haviour. 183 n 


The antient Marcionites allowed their women to baptize; 


wie are aſſured by S8. Epiphanius, Her. 42. c. 4.— The 


Montaniſts admitted women to the prieſthood, and even the 
epiſcopate. Epiph. Her. 49. c. 2. The modern Quakers 
alſo permit their women to preach and propheſy, on an equal 


| 
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It is a point much controverted, how far learning and ſtudy 
become the ſex? —Erafſmus handles the queſtion at large in 
one of his letters to Budzzus, — Lud. Vives, in his In/?itrztis 
Femina Chriſtianæ, has a chapter expreſs on the ſame ſub- 
ject. Madam Schurman, a German lady, has gone beyond 
them both, in a treatiſe on this problem; Num Famine 
Chriſtiane conveniat fludium literarum ? 

Several of the women remarkable for learning, have been alſo 
diſtinguiſhed for their want of conduct. — The reafon, no 
doubt, lay in this; that their firſt ſtudies lying in books of 
gallantry and intrigue, the imagination was early turned that 
way, and the memory filled with a fort of ideas, which a 
favourable diſpoſition, and age, adopted too eaſily, and im- 
proved too faſt,— It is not that ſtudy in itſelf has any natural 
tendency to produce ſuch effects; rather the contrary : The 
cloſe abſtracted reſearches of metaphyſics, logics, mathema- 
tics, phyſics, criticiſm, &c. no doubt, would be one of the 
ſureſt means to ſecure and eſtabliſh the virtue of continency 
in a woman. 

A tvoman, in England, as ſoon as ſhe is married, with al! 
her moveables, is wholly in pote/tate viri, at the will and 
diſpoſal of her huſband. See Hus BAND. 

There are divers conſiderable things relating to women in the 
laws of England; which ſee under the article Wir E. 


WOMB. See the article Ma Tr1x. 


Suffacation of the Wo MB. See the article SUFFOCATION. 
WONDER. See the article MIRACLE. 


The ſeven wonders of the world, as they are popularly called, 
were, the Egyptian pyramids; the mauſoleum, erected by 
Artemiſia; the temple of Diana at Epheſus ; the walls and 
hanging gardens of the city of Babylon; the colofſus, or bra- 
zen image of the ſun at Rhodes; the Hlatue FA 2 Ohm—- 
pius; and the pharos, or watch- tower, of Pole 

phus. See PYRAMID, MausoLEUM, CoLossus, PHA- 
Ros, &c. | | 


WONDERFUL Huter. See the article WATER. 
WOOD, hpnum, a ſolid ſubſtance, whereof the trunks and 


branches of trees conſiſt ; and deriving its growth from cer- 
tain juices in the earth. Sce TRUNK, BRANCH, UnDER- 
wood, &c. | 

The wood is all that part in a tree, included between the 
bark and the pith. See TREE, and Ba RR. 


Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, has diſcovered, by means 


of the microſcope, that what we call wod in à vegetable, 
notwithſtanding all its folidity, is only an afſemblage of in- 
finite minute canals, or hollow fibres; ſome of which riſe 
from the root upwards, and are diſpoſed in form of a circle; 
and the others, which he calls inſertions, tend horizontally 
from the ſurface to the centre; ſo that they croſs each other, 
and are interwove like the threads of a weaver's web, See 
VEGETATION, SAP, &c. 

Woods are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, with regard to 
their natures, properties, virtues, and uſes.— Of word, con- 
ſidered according to its qualities, whether uſeful, curious, 
medicinal, &c. the principal is that called z7mber, uſed in 
building houſes, laying floors, roofs, machines, &c. See 
TIMBER. | | 

Moods valued on account of their curioſity, ate cedar, ebony, 
box, calambo, &c. which, by reafon of their extraordinary 
hardneſs, agreeable ſmell, or beautiful poliſh, are made into 
tables, combs, beads, &c. See EBON V, &c. 

The medicmal woods are, guaiac, which the Spaniards call 
ligno ſancto; ales, or agallochum ; ſaſſafras, nephriticum, 
+ ſarſaparilla, e eagle — or Fory d'aquila, 
&c. See ALOES, Sass A FR As, &c. | 
Mods uſed in dying, are the Indian word, Brazil, Campeche, 
&c. See BRASIL, InDIan, &c. 


Cord Woop, denotes wood for the fire, generally made of the 
rally follows from this principle, viz. that women ſhall not | 


branches or loppings of trees, piled up in order. 


| This is limited to be below, ſeventeen inches, and above, fix 


inches thick; and, at leaſt, three feet and a half long. See 
CorD.. 


| Foffil ſubterranzeous WOOD. — There are divers places where 
principle or method of many Proteſtants, who, in points of | 
controverſy, admit of no proofs or conſiderations, but what | 


wood is found under ground: whether overturned, and buried 
there from the time of the deluge, as many ſuppoſe ; or 
whether formed and produced there, as jet is known to be. 
See SUBTERRANEOVUs, Foss1L, JET, &c. 

Not long ago, there were found in England, above a hun- 
dred feet depth, ſeveral huge oaks, with all their branches 
on; and which, by their ſubterraneous fituation, had con- 
trated a black colour, nothing inferior to jet, joined with a 
hardneſs, which far ſurpaſſed that of any living oak.— It is 
hard to conceive how ſuch trees ſhould have come there, un- 
leſs by a general ſubverſion of the whole terreſtrial globe at the 
flood. See DELUGE. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a huge oak dug out of a falt-mine in 
Tranſilvania, ſo hard as not eaſily to be, wrought on by iron 
tools; yet being expoſed to the air, out of the mine, became 
ſo rotten, that in four days it crumbled between the fingers. 
Differt. de Admir. Himg.— And Mr. Derham obſerves the 
fame of the trees lately turned up by the breaches at Dagen- 
ham, Cc. Phileſ. Tranſ. No 335. See Moss. 


Cutting 


my Philadel- 


WO O 


Cutting in Woop. CoTTING. 
Meaſure of W ooD. MEASURE. 
Painting en WooD. See the article PAINTING. 
Sculpture in W 00D. SCULPTURE, 
Stack of W 00D. STACK, 


Woop, Sylva, in geography, a multitude of trees, extended 
over a large continued track of land, and propagated without 
culture, See FOREST. | 
The generality of toads only conſiſt of trees of one kind. — 
At Cape Verd in Africa, are woods of orange and lemon trees; 
in Ceylon, are woods of cinnamon trees; in the Molucca 
iſlands, woods of carraway trees; in the iſlands of Nero, Lon- 
tour, Loſgain, &c. woods of nutmeg trees; in Brazil, rods 
of brazil trees, &c. in Numidia, woods of date trees; in 
Madagaſcar, woods of tamarind trees, &c. 

Woop and wozd, in the ſea language, is when two pieces 
of timber are ſo let into each other, that the wd of the one 
joins cloſe to the other. 

WOOD-CORN, is a certain quantity of oats, or other 
grain antiently given by cuſtomary tenants to their lord, for 

the liberty to pick up dead or broken wood. 

W OOD-GELD, WoopctiDum, in our antient cuſ- 
toms, the gathering or cutting of bod within the foreſt, — 
Or it may denote the money paid for the ſame to the foreſ- 
ters. Sometimes it alſo ſeems to ſignify an immunity from 
this payment, by the king's grant. Crompton ſays expreſly, 
it ſignifies to be free from the payment of money for taking 
of wood in a foreſt. See GELD. 

WOOD-HAY, an antient cuſtom at Exeter; whereby 
a log out of every ſeam of word brought over Ex bridge, 
is taken towards the reparation of that bridge. Antig. cf 
Exeter. : 

W OOD-MOTE, the antient name of that foreſt-court, 

no called the court of attachment, See ATTACHMENT, 
and FOREST. 

WOOD-PLEA-Court, is a court held twice a year in the 
foreſt of Clun in Shropſhire, for determining all matters re- 
lating to tod, and the feeding of cattle there.— Perhaps it 
was originally the ſame with 2v29d-mote-court. 

WOODW ARDF, an officer of the foreſt, whoſe function is 
to look after the woods, and obſerve any offences either in 
vert or veniſon, committed within his charge ; and to pre- 
ſent the ſame ; and in caſe any deer are found killed, or hurt, 
to inform the verdurer thereof, and preſent them at the next 
court of the foreſt, See FOREST. | 

* }/o:dward may not walk with bows, and ſhafts, but with 
ſoreſt-bills.— Arcum & calamos geſtare in foreſta non licet, 
fed (ut reſcripti utar verbo] hachetum tautummodo. Term. 
Hill. An. 13 Ed. III. 


W OOF, among manufacturers, the threads which the weavers 
ſhoot a- croſs, with an inſtrument called a ſhuttle, between 
the threads of the warp, to form the web. See WAR, 
Wen, WEAVING, &c. ; 

The woof is of different matter, according to the piece to 
be wrought.— In taffety, both of and warp are filk. See 
TAFFETY. | 
In mohairs, the woof is uſually wool, and the warp ſilk. — 
In fattins, the warp is frequently flax, and the woof ſilk. 
See CLOTH, SERGE, SATTIN, VELVET, &c. 
WOOL, l/ana, the hair, or covering of ſheep ; which, waſh- 
ed, ſhorn, dreſſed, combed, ſpun, wove, Sc. makes divers 
kinds of ſtuffs, cloths, &c. for apparel, furniture, &c. See 
Hair, and MANUFACTURE. 
_ While the wo] remains in the ſtate it was firſt ſhorn off the 
ſhcep's back, and not ſorted into its different kinds, it is 
called fleece. Sce FLEECE. | 


Each fleece conſiſts of woo! of divers qualities, and degrees of 


fineneſs, which the dealers therein take care to ſeparate. 
The French and Engliſh uſually ſeparate each fleece into three 
ſorts; viz. 19. Mother-wool, which is that of the back and 
neck. 20. The wool of the tails and legs. 30. That of the 
breaſt, and under the belly. 8 
The Spaniards make the like diviſion into three forts, which 
they call prime, ſecond, and third; and, for the greater 
- eaſe, denote each bale or pack with a capital letter, denoting 
the ſort.— If the triage or ſeparation be well made, in 
fifteen bales there will be twelve marked R; that is, refine, 
or prime; two marked F, for fine, or ſecond ; and one 8, 
for thirds. : ; 
The wols moſt eſteemed are the Engliſh, chiefly thoſe about 
Leominſter, Cotſwold, and the Ifle of White; the Spaniſh, 
principally thoſe about Segovia; and the French, about Ber- 
ry: which laſt are ſaid to have this peculiar property, that 
they will knot or bind with any other ſort; whereas the reſt 
will only knot with their on kind. 
Among the antients, the wools of Attica, Megara, Laodicea, 
Apulia, and eſpecially thoſe of Tarentum, Parma, and Al- 
tino, were the moſt valued, — Columella ſets the two laſt 
even about that at Tarentum, Lib. VIII. c. 2.— And Varro 
aſſures us, the people there uſed to clothe their ſheep with 
ow, K ſecure the wool from being damaged. De Re Ruft. 
ib. II. c. 2. EF 1 | | 


WO © 


Tavernier affirms, that the wools in Aſia are incomparit;y 


finer than thoſe of Europe; and that there is no doubt by 
that 100 was the golden fleece ſought for at Colchis, 90 
GoLDEeNn Fleece. 

| The art of preparing and working 0, is attributed, hy the 
antients, to Minerva; who, accordingly, is made the geniu 
and protectreſs thereof. See WOOLLIN. ; 

Engliſh Woor,— The wyools of England have always been 
the higheſt repute ; and that more abroad than at home = 
Some we have, which, manufactured by our own clothicr; 
Chamberlayne obſerves, does, both for ſoſtneſs and finenes. 
vie with the choiceſt ſilks. — Spaniſh woos, we know, "i 
a great price among us; but it 1s certain, much the great} 
part of that, which, when manufactured, our clothiers, S. 
call Spaniſh cloth, grows in England. Add, that the French 
can make no good cloth of their own 20, without, at leaf 
one third of Engliſh 2woo/ mixed with it.— It is allowe.; 
the goodneſs of the Spaniſh wel is owing to a few Engl 
ſheep ſent over into Spain, as a preſent, by Henry I of 
England; or, as others will have it, though we think mi. 
takenly, by Edward IV. in 1465. | 
The fineneſs and plenty of our wools is owing, in ſome 
meaſure, to the ſweet, ſhort graſs in many of ur paſture; 
and downs; though the advantage of our ſheep feeding on 
this graſs all the year, without being obliged to be ſhut up in 
folds during the winter, or to ſecure them from wolye at 
other times, contributes not a little thereto. 

The Scotch and Iriſh wools, are commonly fold abroad fer 
Engliſh ; and upon the ſame footing.— But foreigners, ſxill 
ed in thoſe matters, find they come far ſhort of it in fine- 
neſs ; though, in ſome markets, the Iriſh is even ſaid to be 
preferred to the Engliſh. 

The yearly produce of wool in England is calculated ty 
Dr. Davenant, and Mr. King, at two millions ſterling, See 
WooLtext Manufattery. 

Antiently, the principal commerce of the nation conſiſted in 
ib unmanufactured ; which foreigners, eſpecially the French, 
Dutch, and Flemiſh bought of us. Inſomuch, that the cu{- 
toms of Engliſh wool exported in Edward the third's reign, 
amounted, at 50 5. a pack, to 25 000 J. per annum, An 
immenſe ſum in thoſe days! See ComMERCE. 

This exceſſive cuſtom on the export of uñmanufactured agg 
ſet our people to the making it into cloth themſclves.— In 
which they ſucceeded ſo well, that towards the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth century, under the reign of queen Elizabech, the 
exportation of any wool at all was abſolutely prohibited; and 
this, upon pain of having the right hand ſtruck off. See 
CoNTRABAN PD. 

From that time, England has been exceedingly jealous of its 
wool, — To prompt their vigilance, the judges, king's council 
at law, and maſters in chancery, in parliament, are ſeated on 
woot packs. — Accordingly, ſcarce a parliament but has re- 
newed, and reinforced the prohibition ; particularly, about 
the middle of the ſeventeenth century, the exporting of u 
was made a capital crime. 

But all theſe precautions are ineffectual; the Engliſh them- 
ſelves, particularly about the coaſts of Suſſex, making ule of 
the long winter nights to waſt over their wes to France: 
being ſure of carrying them to a good market, they deſpiſe 
the penalty, with an intrepidity, that the reſt of Europe arc 
amazed at it, See OWLERS. 

M. Colbert, a name the French manufactures and commerce 
are infinitely indebted to, had entertained a deſign of pro- 
curing ſome of our Engliſh ſheep, and propagating them in 
France; hoping, that by chuſing them, in the provinces of 
that kingdom, ſuch paſtures, and ſuch a ſky as they had in 
their own iſland, they might there be perpetuated ; and France 
be no longer obliged precariouſly to depend on the clandeſtine 
ſupplies of woo! from the Engliſh owlers.— But the count 
de Cominges, then ambaſſador of France at the Engliſh court, 
laid the impoſlibility of having ſuch an export of ſheep, and the 
almoſt equal impoſſibility of keeping and making them multi- 
ply there, ſo ſtrongly before him, that he abandoned the deſign. 
Wool is reckon'd by the ſack, containing two weighs; the 
weigh, ſix tod and a half; the tod, two ſtones ; the //one, tuo 
cloves; and the clove, ſeven pounds.— Twelve ſacks make 
a laſt, or 4368 pounds. See LAST, SACK, &c. 

A ſack of wool, or 364 pounds, is ſufficient for four ſtandard 
cloths, to render them true breadth, i. e. ſix quarters and a 
half; true weight, i. e. ſixty pound; and the true length, 1. “. 


twenty- four yards. 


From the divers preparations of tel, ſee CARDING, Cons. 
ING, 2 WEAVING, FULLINGS CLoTH, &c- 
Packet 0 001. PocEK ET. 
LENS: Woor.. F bob ths artictc SARPLAR. "7 
WOOL-DRIVERS, are thoſe who buy 2vze! of the ew” 
owners in the country, and carry it on horſeback to the clo- 
thiers, or market-towns, to ſell it again. LE 
WOOLLEN Manufuctory, includes the ſeveral ſorts 


commodities into which wal is wrought; as broad ww 
long and ſhort kerſeys, bays, ſerges, flannel, perpetuanas, 4 > 


Aut, frize, penniſtons, ſtockings, caps, rugs, &c.— Fac 


* 


where⸗ 
l 


- — — 4 


W OR 


whereof, ſee under its reſpective article CLłorn, SERGE, 
LANN EL, & 


The woollen manufaftory, which now makes the principal | 


article both in our foreign and domeſtic trade, being that 
© which furniſhes the cargoes of our veſſels, that employs our 
people, &c. may be {aid to have had its riſe in the fifteenth 
century. | | | 
Till hs time, our wo was all ſold in the fleece, to ſuch of 
our neighbours as came to fetch it, — Among our cuſtomers, 
however, the principal were the Flemings, and Brabanters ; 
and particularly the merchants of Gant and Louvain, who 
took off vaſt quantities to ſupply two manufaQtories that had 
flouriſhed in thoſe two cities from the tenth century ; and 
had furniſhed the greateſt part of Europe, and even England 
itſelf, with all ſorts of voollex cloths, c. But the richneſs 
of the manufactories of Gant, and the incredible number of 
hands employed therein, having ſpirited up the inhabitants to 
revolt, divers times, againſt their ſovereigns, on account of 
certain taxes which they refuſed to pay; the ſeditious were 
at length puniſhed, and diſperſed, and part of them took 
refuge in Holland, and the reſt in Louvain. , 
Theſe laſt, together with their art of manufacturing cloths, 
carried with them their ſpirit of ſedition.— And it was not 
long ere ſeveral of them, to avoid the puniſhment they had 
deſerved for killing ſome of the magiſtrates, removed into 
England ; where they inſtructed our people how to work their 
own tools. | 
This eſtabliſhment is referred to the year 1420 ; from which 
time no endeavours have been ſpared to keep our tools to 
ourſelves, Sce Woo. 
The preſident Thuanus makes this epocha an hundred years 
later; and attributes the eſtabliſhment of the woollen manu- 
faftures in England to queen Elizabeth, and the troubles 
about religion, which the ſeverity of the duke of Alva and 
the Spaniſh Inquiſition had occaſioned, and kept up ſo long 
in the Low Countries. — But what that noble author ſays, 
is rather to be underſtood of their perfection, than their firſt 
eſtabliſhment ; and of the ſeveral great manufactures then 
ſet up at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, Hampton, &c. 
— For in the Engliſh and Flemiſh hiſtorians, we find men- 


tion made of the manufactures of London, long before any | 


part of the ſeventeen provinces had attempted to throw off 
the Spaniſh yoak. 


As this manufacture now ſtands, Dr. Davenant and Mr. King | 


compute the produce thereof to be eight millions per annum; 
three fourths whereof are conſumed at home, and the reſt ex- 
rted. See REVENUE, POLITICAL Arithmetic, &c. 

5 are we now become of our woollens, that, beſides 
the precautions taken to uſe all our own wools ourſelves, we 
have added that of ſelling them ourſelves, and of carrying 
them to the places were they are required z not admitting 
ſtrangers to come and buy any in England. See NAvIGA- 
TION. 

And hence the eſtabliſhment of thoſe famous magazines in 


Holland, the Levant, and the North, where our 2v2o/lens are | 
repoſited, to be vended by factors, or commiſſioners.— | 
The magazine in Holland has changed place divers times; 


and it has been ſucceſſively at Middleburgh, Delf, Rotterdam, 
and Dort, where it now remains ; and where all the Ger- 
mans come to furniſh themſelves. — That for the Levant, is 
at Smyrna; and that for the North, at Archangel, 


A pack, or 240 pounds weight of ſhort 2wool, it is computed, | 


employs ſixty- three perſons a week, to manufacture it into 
cloth; viz. three men to ſort, dry, mix, and make it ready 
for the ſtock-carder ; five to ſcribble, or ſtock-card it ; thirty- 
five” women and girls, to card and ſpin it; eight men to 
weave it; four men and boys to ſpoole it, and reed quills ; 
eight men and boys to ſcour, burl, mill, or full it ; row, 
ſhear, pack, and preſs it. 38 


A pack of large, long, combing wool, made into ſtuffs, ſer- | 


ges, ſagathies, &c. for the Spaniſh trade, will employ, for 
one week, 202 perſons, whoſe wages amount to 43 J. 104 
— Thus, 7 combers, 3 J. 10 s. dyers, 5 I. 150 ſpinners, 
18 J. 20 throwers, and doublers, 5 1. 25 weavers, and at- 
tendants, 12 J. 

A pack of wo made into ſtockings, will employ, for one 
week, 184. perſons, who will earn 56 1.— Thus, 10 comb- 
ers, 5 J. 5 s. the dyer, 1/. 6s, 102 ſpinners, 15 J. 12 6. 


doublers and throwers, 4 J. 10 f. 60 ſtocking-weavers, 30 J. 
Bleaching Woo LENS. See the article BLEACHING. | 


WOOL-ST APL E, denotes a city or town where wool uſed 
to be ſold. See STAPLE, X 


WOOLSTED. See the article WoRS TED. | 
W OOL-WIN DERS, are perſons employed in winding 
up Heeces of woot into bundles, to be packed, and fold by 
weight, — Theſe are ſworn to do it truly between the owner 
and the merchant. | 
WORD, in language, is an articulate ſound, deſigned to re- 
preſent ſome idea. See SoUND, Voice, Stcn, IDga, &c. 


Wor, in writing, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral letters, forming | 
one or more ſyllables, and ſignifying ſome thing. See LE T- | 


TER, and SYLLABLE, at 


Vor. II. No. 166, 


— 


W OR 


The Port-Royaliſts define words to be diſtin articulate 


ſounds, agreed on by mankind, to convey their thoughts and 


ſentiments by. See LANGUAGE. | | | 
Grammarians divide words into eight claſſes, called parts of 
ſpeech ; which are the noun, pronoun, verb, participle, ad- 
verb, conjunction, N Lavnnrs and interjection; to one of 
other of which, all the words and terms in all languages, 
which have, or may be invented to expreſs our ideas, are re- 
ducible. See each under its proper article, Nou x, PRo- 
NOUN, VERB, & c. | 

Mords, again, are divided into primatives and derivatives, 


. ſimple and compound, ſynonymous and equivocal. See PRIMI- 


TIVE, DERIVATIVE, Room, &c. 

With regard to their ſyllables, words are further divided into 
monoſyllables, and polyſyllables, See MonosYLLABLE, and 
PoLYSYLLABLE. nl 

The grammatical figures of «words, which occaſion changes 
in the form, &rc. thereof, are ſyncope, apocope, apoſtrophe, 
hy aphereſis, proſtheſis, epentheſis, paragoge, metathe- 
fis, &c, See each in its proper place, SYNCoPE, Apo- 
COPE, &c. ſee allo FiGuR x, &c. 

The uſe of words, we have obſerved, is to ſerve as ſenſible 
ſigns of our ideas; and the ideas they ſtand for in the mind 
of the perſon that ſpeaks, are their proper ſignifications. See 
SIGN, 'SEMEIOTICA, SCIENCE, &c. 

Simple and primitive words have no natural connection with 
the things they ſignify ; whence there is no rationale to be 
given of them: it is by a mere arbitrary inſtitution and agree- 
ment of men, that they come to ſignify any thing.— Cer- 
tain words have no natural propriety or aptitude, to expreſs 
certain thoughts, more than others ; were that the caſe, there 
could have been but one language. See PRIMITIVE. 


But, in derivative and compound words, the caſe is ſome- 


what different. — In the forming of theſe, we ſee, a regard 
is had to agreement, relation, and analogy : thus, moſt zvords 
that have the ſame ending, have one common and general 
way of denoting or ſignifying things; and thoſe compounded 
with the ſame prepoſitions, have a ſimilar manner of ex- 
preſſing and ſignifying fumilar ideas in all the learned lan- 
guages where they occur. 24.6 | 
For the perfection of language, it is not enough, Mr, Locke 
obſerves, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas; unleſs theſe 
can be made. uſe of, fo as to comprehend ſeveral particular 
things; for the multiplication of words would have perplexed 
their uſe, had every particular thing needed a diſtinct name 
to be ſignified by. | 

To remedy this inconvenience, language had a farther im- 


provement in the uſe of general terms, whereby one word 


was made to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences; 
which advantageous uſe of ſounds was obtained only by the 
difference of the ideas they were made ſigns of; thoſe names 
becoming general, which are made to ſtand for general ideas; 
and thoſe remaining particular, where the ideas they are uſed 
for are particular, See GENERAL, ABSTRACT, &c. 

It is obſervable, that the words which Rand for actions, and 
notions quite removed from ſenſe, are borrowed from fen- 
ſible ideas; as, to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, under- 
ſtand, adhere, conceive, inſti], diſguſt, diſturbance, tran- 
quillity, c. which are all taken from the operations of 
things ſenſible, and applied to modes of thinking.—— Spirit, 
in its primary ſignification, is no more than breath; angel, 
a meſſenger. By which we may gueſs what kind of notions 
they were, and whence derived, which filled the minds of 
the firſt beginners of languages; and how nature, even in 
the naming of things, unawares, ſuggeſted to men the ori- 
ginals of all their knowledge : whill, to give names that 
might make known to others any operations they felt in 
themſelves, or any other ideas that came not under their ſenſes, 
they were forced to borrow words from the ordinary and 
known ideas of ſenſation. See SENSATION, PERCEP- 
TION, &c. | 
The ends of language in our diſcourſe with others, are chiefly 
three : firſt, to make our thoughts or ideas known one to 


another. This we fail in, 19. When we uſe names with- 


out clear and diſtinct ideas in our mind. 20. When we 
apply received names and ideas, to which the common uſe of 


that language doth not apply them. zo. When we apply 


them unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and anon 
for another idea. | 


Secondly, to make known our thoughts with as much eaſe 


and quickneſs as poſſible.— This men fail in, when they 


have complex ideas, without having diſtinct names for them; 
which may happen either through the defect of a language, 
which has none; or the fault of the man, who has not yet 
learned them. 

Thirdly, to convey the knowledge of things. — This can- 
not be done, but when our ideas agree to the reality of 
things. — He that has names without ideas, wants mean- 
ing in his words, and ſpeaks only empty ſounds.— He that 


has complex ideas without names for them, wants 4 | 


in his expreſſion.— He that uſes his words looſely a 


un- 


_ Readily, will either not be minded, or not underſtood, — He 


13 D d that 


that applies names to his ideas, different from the common 
uſe, wants propriety in his language, and ſpeaks gibberiſh ; 
and he that has ideas of ſubſtances, diſagreeing with the real 
exiſtence of things, fo far wants the materials of true know- 
ledge. See KNOWLEDGE, _ | | 
Diviſion of WoR Ds. 5 Se the arte ; Drv1s10N. 


General Won DS. GENERAL. 
WornD, WWatch-WoRD, in an army, or garriſon, is ſome 
peculiar word, or ſentence, by which the ſoldiers know, and 
diſtinguiſh one another in the night, &c. and by which ſpies, 
and deſigning perſons are diſcovered, 

Tt is uſed alſo to prevent ſurprizes.— The tvord is given out 
in an army every night by the general, to the lieutenant, or 
m:jor-general of the day, who gives it to the majors of the 
brigades, and they to the adjutants ; who give it firſt to the 
feld-officers, and afterwards to a ſerjeant of each company, 
who carry it to the ſubalterns. 

In garriſons it is given, after the gate is ſhut, to the town- 
major, who gives it to the adjutants, and they to the ſer- 
ſeants. See RouNnDs. 


produced by an infinite ſeries of cauſes; how ſhall a 
ſeries be finite, to give room for new generations ? 
Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of finding the age of the 
world, from the degree of ſaltneſs of the ocean. Sal r 
voy &c. Si a < Z 
t is another popular topic of controverſy, whether the «, 

be finite, or infinite ? See the arguments on both og = 
der the article UNIVERSE. 0 
It is likewiſe diſputed, whether the plurality of Worlds be 

ſſible? See PLURALITY. 

me hold the affirmative, from an opinion of the infinite 
power of the Deity; it being a ſetting bounds to omnipo- 
tency, to ſay, that he created ſo many bodies at firſt, and 
that he could not create more. 
The Carteſians maintain the negative, upon theſe principles: 
that it is a contradiCtion to ſay, there are ſeveral world; exiſt. 
ing at the ſame time, ſince this implies ſeveral univerſes of 
created beings, the world being the To ww, That if there 
were ſeveral worlds, they muſt either be at a diſtance from 


n infinite 


one another, or contiguous ; but neither can be faid - * 
were they contiguous, they would only conſtitute one; and 
were they diſtant, there muſt be ſomething between. But 
what can be between? If it be extended, it is corporeal; 
and inſtead of ſeparating the ſeveral worlds, will connect 
them into one. | 

The Exiftence of an eternal World has been much contro. 
verted of late. The arguments on either ſide, ſee under the 


WorD, in heraldry, &c. See the article Morro. 
WORK-HOUSE, a place where indigent, vagrant, and 
idle people are ſet to work, and maintained with cloathing, 
diet, &c. | 
Such is Bridewell, and ſeveral other places about the city, or 
ſuburbs; particularly that in Biſhopſgate-ftreet, for employ- 
ing the poor children of the city and liberties, who have no 
ſettlement ; and that for the pariſh of S. Margaret's Weſt- | articles Bop v, Ex1sTENCE and EXTERNAL. IO: 
minſter, called the grey-coat hoſpital. See HosPiTAL. The world is ſometimes divided into upper, and lower, 125 
At Amſterdam they have a famous wsr#-houſe, or houſe of | Lower, or ſublunary WORLD, is the globe of our earth. See "= 
correction, called the Raſphuyſe, which, by a privilege granted EARTH. 
in 1602, has alone the right of ſhaving, and cutting the | Upper WoRrLD, includes the heavens, and heavenly bodies. 
dyers woods, as brazil, ſantal, campeche, ſaſſafras, &c. See HEAVEN, CokLESTIAIL, &c. 
Each perſon, tolerably ſtrong, kept in the houſe, is obliged | Axis of the WorLD. 
to furniſh 250 pounds of raſped wood per day; and the | Map of the WoRLD. ene Map. 
weaker, a certain quantity of chips. Soul of the WORLD. ANIMA Mundi. 
WORKS, Opera, in fortification, the ſeveral lines, trenches, N the WoRLD. _ CSYSTEM., 
ditches, &c. made round a place, an army, or the like, to ORMS, Lumbrici, or Vermes, in medicine, a diſeaſe ari- 
fortify, and defend it.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 21. ſee alſo the ſing from ſome of thoſe reptiles being generated, and growing 
articles LINE, TRENCH, &c. in the body : whence, frequently, dire ſymptoms do proceed, 
The principal works, in a fortreſs, or fortified place, ſee under The ordinary place of the worms, is the inteſtines : though 
the articles Fox TIF IED Place, FoRTIFICATION, &c. there is ſcarce any part of the body but is ſometimes infected 
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Carpenters WoRKk. | (CARPENTER, with them: for beſides the vermes inte/tinales, there are den- 

Clck-WoRK. CLock. tales, gingivales, pulmonarit, cardiaci, ſanguinarii, cutaneous, 

Crnon-W oRK. | Crown-/Horb. umbilical, hepatic, ſalival, c. 

Field-WoRK. FIELD-Work. They are all uſually ſuppoſed to be ingendered from the eggs of 

Fire-WoRK. FiRE, and ARTIFICIAL. ſome inſeR, depoſited in ſomething that is taken into the body 

Fret-WoRK. FRET. by way of food ; or ſome other way : an hypotheſis, however, 

Groteſque-WoRK. GROTESQUE. which will hardly account for certain ſpecies of theſe inſect, | 

Horn-Wokk. HoRN-Wort. not to be found but in the bodies of animals. A ſolution of EE 

Mofaic-Work. \ Gee Mosaic. this difficulty will, perhaps, be hard to find, without having = 

Out-Wox K. dee 5 Our- irt. recourſe to the firſt ſtamina of animals, and the principles of 

Regimen of the WORK. REGIMEN. generation, See ANIMAL, GENERATION, INSECT, &c. 8 

Ruſtic-Wo RE. RusTIC. There are three ſpecies of worms, molt frequent in the hu- * ; 
| Scratch-Work., SCRATCH, man body: the feretes, or round and thick, moſtly found in * 

Stream-WORK. STREAM. the duodenum ; the latus, or flat, called alſo tœnia; and the * ; 

Vermicular-WoRK. | VERMICULAR, round and ſmall, found in the rectum, called aſcarides. See 64 
 IlVax-Work. Wax, AsCARIDEs, &c.— Sometimes, indeed, there are anoma- . 

WokkING-Furnace. FURNACE. lous worms expelled ; as horned, hairy, four-footed, two- b 

Wok KING of Glaſs. |} { GLass, headed, &c. worms. 


WORLD, Mundus, the aſſemblage of parts which compoſe 


The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are, vomiting, head-ach, heart- 
the univerſe. See UNIVERSE. 


burn, fighing, ſwooning, feeble pulſe, heavy fleep, deliria, 


The duration of the world, is a thing which has been greatly 
diſputed. — Plato, after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be eter- 
nal ; and to have flowed from God, as rays flow from the- 
ſun. Ariftotle was much of the ſame mind: he aſſerts, that 
the world was not generated, fo as to begin to be a world, 
which before was none: and, in effect, his whole eighth 
book of Phy/. and firſt book de Cœlo, is ſpent in proving 
the eternity of the world. See ETERNITY, 

He lays down a pre-exiſting and eternal matter, as a prin- 


ciple ; and thence argues the world eternal.— His argument | 


amounts to this, that it is impoſſible an eternal agent, having 
an eternal paſſive ſubject, ſhould continue long without ac- 
tion. See ARISTOTELIAN, MATTER, Sc. 

His opinion was generally followed ; as ſeeming to be the 
fitteſt to end the diſpute among ſo many ſects about the firſt 
cauſe, See CAus kx. . 

Epicurus, however, though he makes matter eternal, yet 
ſhews the world to be but a new thing, formed out of a for- 
tuitous concourſe of atoms. See Lucretius, Lib. V. See 
MaTTER, ATOM, &c. ſee alſo EPIiCUREAN, &c. 
Some of the modern philoſophers refute the imaginary eter- 
nity of the world, by this argument: that, if it be ab æterno, 
there muſt have been a generation of individuals, in a conti- 
nual ſucceſſion from all eternity; ſince no cauſe can be aſ- 


ſigned why they ſhould not be generated, viz. one from an- 


other. — Therefore, to conſider the origin of things, and 


the ſeries of cauſes, we muſt go back in infinitum, i. e. there 


muſt have been an infinite number of men, and other indi- 

viduals already generated ; which ſubverts the very notion of 

number, — And if the cauſe which now generates hath been 
| | 2 | 


ſquinancy, pleuriſy, canine hunger, and innumerable others; 
occaſioned by the animals ſucking, moving, vellicating, 
gnawing, conſuming the chyle, irritating the nerves, wound- 
ing the ſolids, &c. 
As to the latus, beſide the other common ſymptoms, thoſe 
affected with this, have one peculiar to them; which is, that 
with their ſtools they diſcharge ſeveral little bodies, like 
urd- ſeeds. | | 
Pr. Tyſon, in the Philsſophical Tranſactions, No 146. gives 
a curious account of the flat worm, or lumbricus latus; call- 
ed by Hippocrates, rama, and in Engliſh, ordinarily, the 
tape-worm, or joint-worm. — This is always fingle : it lies 
variouſly convoluted ; being ſometimes as long as all the guts; 
and ſometimes vaſtly exceeds that length. : 
Olaus Borrichius aſſures us, a patient of his, in a year's time, 
voided 800 foot of this worm, though he had not yet met 
with yy head: in voiding, the patient always obſerved it to 
break off, | | 
Dr. Tyſon parallels this caſe with that of a patient of Þ, 
who voided vaſt quantities of this worm, for ſeveral years to- 
gether ; but in various pieces: ſome two, three, four, 0 
or more yards leng: but all put together, he ſays, would m 
exceed the length of that of Borrichius. ; : 
The joints in this worm are very numerous: in one of 4 
feet long, Dr. Tyſon numbered 507 joints.— Above 
middle of the edges of each joint, he obſerved a ee 
orifice, Thoſe orifices he takes for ſo many mouths ; 
beſt microſcopes diſcovering no mouth in what uſually 
for the head. 5 2 . 
The worm is frequent enough in moſt kinds of . 
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dogs, oxen, crabs, herrings, pikes, &c.— Some authors 
aſſert, that it is not one, but many worms linked together, 
and included in a ſpolium of the inteſtines ; and that this 
ſpolium is not animated, but receives its ſenſe and motion 
{rom a ſort of vermiculi cucurbitini incloſed in it, — This, 
Gabucinus, de Lumb. Com. fays, he has plainly diſcovered : 
but Dr. Tyſon abundantly evinces the contrary. 
In Perſia, &c. there are very long ſlender worms, ſix or ſeven 
yards long, bred in the legs, and other parts of men's bodies : 
when arrived at a certain pitch, they put out their heads, necks, 
cc. and withdraw them (if diſpleaſed or hurt) again, cauſing 
intolerable pains, fevers, Wc, dee CRINONEs, and DRA- 
CUNCULT. 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that all deer have worms under their tongues. 
— Sheeps noſes often abound with them. 
In the Philsſoph. Tranſat. No 113. we have accounts of 
divers remarkable operations whereby worms were taken out 
of divers un ſuſpected parts of the body; the operators being 
chiefly women. — Mrs. Mary Haſtings is there recorded, as 
famous for the diſcovering of worms hid in the face, gums, 
tongue, c. which ſhe managed with ſuch addrefs, that ſhe took 
them out of any part affected, with a gooſe-quill. — Mr. Dent 
relates, that he himſelf was cured of certain odd tumors on 
his tongue, by one of thoſe worm - doctreſſes, Mrs. French; 
who, piercing the parts affected with a lancet, drew out five 
or ſix worms at a time. — In leſs than eight days, he aſſures 
us, ſhe took out of his tongue above a hundred worms, and 
thirty out of his gums. See HYDATIDESs. 
Sir Theodore Mayerne aſſures us, in the Philoſoph. Tranſa@. 
No 211. that the famous ſugar, or remedy given by Pon- 
tæus, (a celebrated chymical empiric) for the worms in chil- 
dren, is fifteen grains of mercurius dulcis, with five grains 
of ſcammonv, or two or three times as much ſugar, made 
up in Jozenges.— He adds, that this doſe, which in France 
purges grown perions, is ineffectual in England, to perſons 
of above fifteen years old, and ought to be augmented. See 
WoRMSEED, 


Cochineal WoRM. eee 
Silk WoRM. : aK. 
Solitary Wok. See the article SOLITARY, 
Spermatic WORM. SPERMATIC, 


Worm, in chymiſtry, denotes a long, winding pewter-pipe, 
which diſtillers and apothecaries place in a tub of water, to 
cool and condenſe the vapours in the diſtillation of ſpirits. 
See ALEMBIC, D1STILLATION, &c. 
This the chymiſts alſo call a ſerpentine, See SERPENTINE, 
— Formerly, this worm, or ſomething like it, was placed 
above the head of the till, with a refrigeratory at the upper 
end of it, which is uſeful enough in the diſtilling of fpirit of 
wine. See REFRIGERATORY. 

To Wok M a cable, or hawſer, in the ſea- phraſe, ſignifies to 
ſtrengthen it, by winding a ſmall line, or rope, all along 
between the ſtrands. See CABLE, &c. 


To WoRM a dog, is to take out a kind of worm from under 


his tongue ; which, if let alone, would make him mad. 
WORM-SEED, Semen contra, ſemen ſanftum, or ſemen 
ſantonicum, is a hot, bitter, drying kind of ſeed, proper to 
deſtroy worms generated in a human body, particularly in 
children., See Worms. 
'This ſeed is ſmall, of a browniſh colour, an oblong figure, 
a bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell. — It muſt be choſen new, 
greeniſh, of a ſharp, bitter, aromatic taſte, not a little diſ- 
agreeable, 
The place where it is produced, is Perſia, about the fron- 
tiers of Muſcovy. It is brought to us from Aleppo, &c.— 
Naturaliſts are not agreed about the plant that produces it. 
J. Bauhine has a large diſſertation on the ſubje&t.— Some 
will have it the ſpecies of abſunthium, or wormwood, called 
ſantonicum, or marinum abſynthium ; others will have it the 
tanacetum, others the abrotanum. $5 | 
M. Tournefort gives us the following account of this notable 
drug, in the ſecond volume of his travels. The ſementine, 
or worm-powder, is not gathered like our feeds — The plant 
grows in the meadows. and muſt be let ripen ; and the miſ- 
chief is, that as it grows near to maturity, the wind ſcatters 
a good part of it among the graſs, where it is loſt ; and this 
it is makes it fo dear. = 


As they dare not touch it with the hand, for fear of making | 


it ſpoil the ſooner ; when they would gather what is left in 
the ear, they have recourſe to this expedient. — They take 
two hand-baſkets, and, walking along the meadows, _ 
the baſkets, the one from right to left, the other from left 
to right, as if they were mowing; by this means the ſeed is 
ſhook out into the baſkets. | 

WORMW OOD, a medicinal herb, among phyſicians, &c. 
called abſynthium. See ABSYNTHIUM. 

Worm woop-IWine, Vinum abſynthites. See VINUM. 

WORSHIP of God, Cultus Dei, amounts to the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call religion. See REL1G10N. 


This worſhip conſiſts in paying a due reſpect, veneration, 
and homage to the Deity, under a certain expectation of re- 


ward. Sce Gon. 


And this internal reſpect, &c. to be ſhewn, and is teſtified by 
external acts; as prayers, ſacrifices, thankſgivings, &c. See 
PRAYER, SACRIFICE, &c. 

The Quietiſts, and ſome other myſtic divines, ſet aſide not 
only all uſe of external wor/hip 3 but the conſideration of re- 
wards and puniſhments. See QUIETIsM, DEISTH, &c. 
Yet, even the heathens had a notion, that God did not re- 
quire us to ſerve him for nought :— Di quamobrem colend! 
ſunt, ſays Cicero, non intelligo, nullo nec accepto ab illis nec 
ſperato bono, 

The ſchool-divines divide worſhip into divers kinds, viz. la- 
tria, that rendered to God; and idolatria, that rendered to 
idols, or images— To which the Romaniſts add, dulia, that 
rendered to ſaints; and hyperdulia, that to the virgin. See 
IDoLaTRY, IMAGE, LATRIA, HYPERDULIA, &c. 


WORSTED, or WooLsTED, in matters of commerce 


and manufacture, is a kind of woollen-thread. See Wool. 
Morſted is, properly, a thread ſpun of wool that has been 
combed ; and which, in the ſpinning, is twiſted harder than 
ordinary, See ComBING. 

It is chiefly uſed either to be knit, or wove into ſtockings, 
caps, gloves, or the like. See STOCKING, &c. 

'The name wwor/ted, is ſuppoſed to be borrowed from a town 
thus called, in Norfolk, noted for fine ſpinning.— They 
who write it 2wo9//ted, do it on ſuppoſition of the word's be- 
ing formed from wool, the matter of this thread. 


WOVEN Stockings. See the article SToCKk 1NG. 
WOULD, or WEeLD, among dyers. See WELD. 
WOULDING, a ſea-term, for the winding of ropes faſt 


round about a yard, or maſt of a ſhip, after it has been 
ſtrengthened by ſome piece of timber nailed thereto. 


WOUND, VJulnus, in medicine and chirurgery, a recent 


ſeparation, made in the ſoft or fleſhy parts of the body, from 
an external cauſe z and particularly the action of ſome hard 
and ſharp inſtrument. See SOLUT10N. 

Or, it is a ſolution of the continuity of a fleſhy part, made 


by ſome penetrating body; while it yet remains freſh, bloody, 


and without putrefaction: by which circumſtances a wound 
is diſtinguiſhed from an ulcer. See UICER. 

A like ſeparation happening in a bony part, is called a frac- 
ture. See FRACTURE; ſee allo FLESH, Bone, &c. 
All wounds proceed either from puncture, inciſion, or contu- 
ſion, according to the nature and make of the inſtrument 
they were cauſed by. See PUNCTURE, CUTTING, Con- 
TUSION, &c. 

Wiunds are uſually divided, with reſpect to their cauſe, cir- 


cumſtances, cure, &c. into ſimple, and compound.— Simple 


wounds are thoſe made by puncture, inciſion, or contuſion 
ſeparately ; thoſe of the outer ſkin, without any conſiderable 
loſs of ſubſtance, or hurting any remarkable veſſel ; and thoſe 
not complicated with any dangerous ſymptoms. 

Compound wounds, are thoſe made both by puncture and irici- 
ſion at the ſame time, to which is ſometimes alſo added con- 
tuſion ; thoſe attended with great loſs of fleſh, or the hurt of 
ſome conſiderable veſſel ; add, thoſe made by envenomed in- 
ſtruments, or attended with violent ſymptoms. | 
The hiſtory of a wound is thus delivered by Boerhaave.— 
Immediately upon the ſolution, the wounded parts recede fur- 
ther and further from each other. — The blood guſhes out, 
at firſt, with ſome violence ; but ſtops of itſelf : then a bloody 
ſcab is formed in the cavity of the wound, and a thin ruddy 
humour oozes out; the lips of the wound begin to redden, 
ake, ſwell, and turn back ; and in (great wounds) a feyer 
and thirſtineſs ſucceed. — On the third or fourth day, there 
is found a white, viſcid pus ; upon which, the heat, redneſs, 
tumor, Cc. abate, and the cavity gradually fills up from the 
bottom upwards, and from the circumference to the centre 
with growing fleſh.— Laſtly, the wownd dries, and cicatriſes. 


But note, theſe ſymptoms vary according to the nature and 


cauſe of the wound. — Thus, if it be by inciſion, and a large 
blood-veſſel be cut, the hzmorrhage is more violent; eſpe- 
cially if it be an artery; in which caſe florid blood flies out 
impetuouſly, and by ſtarts : if only a vein be cut, the flux is 
more moderate and equable, and the blood of a darker colour, 
— If the wound be attended with contuſion, the hæmorrhage 
is ſmall. | 

In wormds, where any large artery is quite cut in two, the 
flux uſually proves mortal.— A leſſer artery, cut tranſverſely, 


flies back againſt the ſolid parts, and will have its mouth ſtop- 
ped : if any artery be not quite cut off, there ariſes a perpetual 


flux; or, if that be ſtopped, an aneuryſma.— A nerve being 
cut off, flies back, produces a pain, and obſtruction about 
the wound ; and below it, a numbneſs, and waſting immo- 
bility : the caſe is much the ſame in wounded tendons, and 
membranes.— Maumds of the temporal muſcle are rarely 
cured ; but generally bring on horrible convulſions. 
The following wounds ate commonly reputed mortal ; viz. 
thoſe of the cerebellum, and of the cerebrum, if they be 
deep enough to hurt the medulla oblongata; deep zvounds in 
the ſpinal marrow, eſpecially the upper part thereof ; thoſe 
of the heart, lungs, liver, ſpleen, kidneys, pancreas, meſen- 
tery, ſtomach, inteſtines, &s. and thoſe of the cava, __ ca- 
| | rotides, 


WRE 


rotides, pulmonary, and other large veins and arteries; thoſe 
of the bronchia, thorax, diaphragm; large wounds of the 
oeſophagus, trachea, and the bladder ; and all invenomed 
wounds, 

In young children, and aged perſons, aunds frequently prove 
mortal, which ſeemed but ſlight.— Thoſe wounds generally 
prove troubleſome which happen in an ill ſtate of body, and 
eſpecially a low, or ſpare diet. — All wounds are reputed more 
dangerous and difficult of cure in, winter, than ſummer; in 
autumn, than in ſpring. 

The cure of wounds conſiſts in uniting the divided parts; 
which is the work of nature alone, and which the chirur- 
geon can only contribute to by removing external impedi- 
ments, and applying medicines familiar to the part, called 
vulneraries, and balſamics. See VULNERARY, &c. . 
The firſt ſtep, then, to be taken in a ſimple wound, is to 


cleanſe it, and extract any heterogeneous body that may chance 


to be lodged therein, — Next, the cavity to be gently wiped 
with doſſils dipt in warm red wine. — The lips, now, to be 
brought together by bandages or ſutures; and the ound to 
be covered with a pledget dipt in balſam of Peru, or oil of 
ſweet almonds.— The pain thus eaſed, and the fymptoms 
removed, the wound is to be ſuppurated, deterged, incarnated, 
and cicatrized after the manner of tumors, and ulcers, See 
SUPPURATION, DETERGENT, INCARNATIVE, CICA- 
TRISIVE, &c. 

If the wound be dangerous, the ſymptoms violent, and the 
body cacochymic, more powerful means are had recourſe to 
as, firſt, phlebotomy, then gentle cathartics, or clyſters; then 
vulnerary drinks, apozems, and ptiſans; which cardiacs and 
paregorics interpoſed. — In internal wounds, vulneraries and 
alkalies do well, particularly album græcum, river lobſters, 
mercurials, &c. 

Freſh wounds are cured, ordinarily, in three or four days, 
without any other means, than applying a few drops of bal- 
ſam of Peru. Sometimes, however, digeſtives are required. 
Gun-ſhot wounds are uſually the worſt of all, by reaſon of 
the violent contuſion and ſeparation of the parts; which pre- 
vent their coming to digeſtion for the ſpace of three or four 
days. | 

In the cure of large wounds, bandages and ſutures are required, 
to fit and diſpoſe them for healing. See SUTURE, &c. 

WRACK. See the article WRECK. 


WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine linen, or filk, (like | 


that of a Turkiſh turbant) conſiſting of the colours born in 
the eſcutcheon ; placed, in an atchievement, between the hel- 


met and the creſt, and immediately ſupporting the creſt. See 


CREST, &c. 


WRECK, Wack, or Sca-W ECE, in natural hiſtory, 


a kind of herb growing in the ſea, upon rocks, and which 
the waves tearing off, caſt upon ſhore. 

In ſome places it is uſed to manure the ground. In Nor- 
mandy, and other parts, they burn it; and of the aſhes make 
a kind of ſoda, which they uſe in the making of common 
green glaſs, to promote the fuſion or vitrification of the other 
materials. See GLASS, 

WrEck, WRECCUM, called allo Ship-WRECK, or Ship- 
WRACK, in law, Sc. is when a ſhip periſhes in the ſea, 
and no man eſcapes alive out of it. 

The civilians term it naufragium.— The goods in the ſhip, 
which are brought to land by the waves, belong to the king, 
or him to whom he afligns the right thereof *. 


* Thus, in the Stat. Prærog. Reg. c. 11.— Rex habebit wrec- 


kum maris per tot um regnum, balznas & flurgiones captas in 

mari, vel alibi intra regnum, exceptis quibuſlibet privilegiatis 

torts, &c. | 
If a man, a dog, or even a cat eſcape alive, the party to 
whom the goods belong coming within a year and a day, 
and proving the goods to be his, ſhall have them again. 


In divers charters, and old writings, it appears, that wreck, | 


antiently, not only comprehended goods which came from a 
periſhing ſhip, but whatever elſe the ſea caſt upon land ; 
whether it were precious ſtones, fiſhes*, ſea-weed, or the 
like. 

* This wreck, in the Grand Cuſtomary of Normanby, c. 17. is 


called varech, and latined veriſcum; and in ſome of our an - 
tient Charters, wreche, werec, werech, and ſeupwerp; q. d. 


ſea-upwerp, of ſea, and up-werpen, to caſt up. 


W REST LING, a kind of combat, or engagement between 
two perſons, unarmed, body to body, to prove their ſtrength 


and dexterity ; and try which can throw his opponent to the 


ground. See Ex ERCISE, GAME, &c. 
Mreſtling, palæſtra, is an exerciſe of very great antiquity and 
fame. — It was in uſe in the heroic age; witneſs Hercules, 
who wre/tled with Antæus. See PALE $STRA, and Gyu- 
N AS TICS. | | 

It continued a long time in the higheſt repute ; and had very 
conſiderable rewards and honours aſſig ned it at the Olympic 
games.— It was the cuſtom for the athletæ to anoint their 

bodies with oil, to give the leſs hold to their antagoniſt. See 
ATHLETA, &c. | | 

| Ablancourt obſerves, that Lycurgus ordained the Spartan 


* 


maids to corgſele in public, quite naked, to break them 0 
their too much delicacy and niceneſs; to make them ap N 
more robuſt, and to familiarize the people, Ic. to ſuch = 
dities. See Gy MNASIUM, GYMNASTIC, &c. 

WRIST. See the article CarPus. 

WRIT*, Breve, in law, a precept of the king in writin 
under ſeal, whereby any thing is commanded to be * 
touching a ſuit, action, or proceſs for juſtice.— As, the 
ſummoning a defendant, taking a diſtreſs, redreſſing a diſſei. 
ſin, or the like. See BREVE, PRECEPT, &c. 

The word is formed from the Saxon, pprean, to write, 


Writs are variouſly divided, and in various reſpeQs.— gome 
with regard to their order, or manner of granting, a 
ed original, and others judicial. | 

Original WR 1Ts, are thoſe ſent out of the high court of chan. 
cery, to ſummon the defendant in a perſonal, or tenant in 
a real action; either before the ſuit begins, or to begin the 
ſuit thereby. See PROCEss, &c. 

Judicial WR1Ts are thoſe ſent by order of the court where 
the cauſe depends, upon emergent occaſions, after the fa 
begins. | : 
Judicial Myits are diſtinguiſhed from original, in that their 
teſte bears the name of the chief juſtice of that court whence 
they come; whereas the original ſay, te/te me-ip/o, in the 
name, or relating to the king. 

Mrits are alſo diſtinguiſhed, according to the nature of the 
action, into real and perſonal.— Real, are either touching the 
poſſeſſion, called writs of entry; or the property, called 074 

7 right, See ENTRY, and RIGHT. 

5 writs, are thoſe relating to goods, chattels, or per- 


are term. 


ſonal injuries, See PERSONAL. | 
To which may be added, mixt writs, for the recovery both 
of the thing and damages. | 
Some writs, again, are at the ſuit of the party; ſome, of of. 
fice ; ſome, ordinary; ſome, of privilege.— A writ of pri- 
vilege, is that which a privileged perſon brings to the court 
for his exemption, by reaſon of ſome privilege which he en- 
oys. | 
Wi T of Neifty.. See the article NE1F. 
WrirT of Rebellion. See the article CoMM1ss10N of Rebellin. 
WRI VTS Vicountiel, are ſuch as are triable in the ſheriff's, or 
county court. See VICOUNTIEL.. 
WIT of Aſiſtance, that iſſuing out of the exchequer, to au- 
thorize ſome perſon to take a conſtable, or other public officer, 
to ſeize goods or merchandize prohibited, and uncuſtomed, 
Sc. Stat. 14. 2 Car. II. c. 1. 
There is alſo. a zwrit of this name iſſuing out of chancery, to 
give poſſeſſion of lands, 


Aftim of a WRIT. ACTION. 
Appeal by Writ, ge APPEAL, 
Attachment by WRITr. ATTACHMENT, 
Continuance of a WRIT. CoNTINUANCE. 


WRITER #f the Tallies, an officer of the exchequer, being 
clerk to the auditor of the receipt; who writes upon the tal- 
lies the whole letters of the tellers bills. See TALLY, Ex- 
CHEQUER, &c. 

WRITING, Scriptura, the art or act of ſignifying and con- 
veying our ideas to others, by letters, or characters viſible to 
the eye. See CHARACTER, LETTER, WoRD, &c. 
Writing is now chiefly practiſed among us by means of pen, 
ink, and paper. See PAPER, IN k, &c.— The antients 
had other methods. See Book, BARK, STYLE, &c. 
The invention of the art of writing is referred to Cadmus. 
See LETTER, and GREEK. 8 
In law, we ſay, deeds, conveyances, &c. are to be in vori. 
ting.— A will may either be in writing, or by word of 
mouth. See DR ED, ConveyANCE, W1LL, &c. 

We alſo ſay, written law, lex ſcripta. in oppoſition to com- 
mon law, which is called lex non Fer ta. See Law, Sra. 
TUTE, Common Law, &c.— We have alſo written and 
unwritten traditions, Ac. See BR AD1TION, ORAL, &c. 
Authentic writings of any contract, ſealed, and delivered, 
make the evidences thereof. See AUTHENTIC, EVIDENCE» 
MuNIMENT, SEAL, SIGNATURE, TESTIMONY, &. 
J. Ravenau has a treatiſe entitled Des Inſcriptions en Faus, 
wherein he ſhews how to revive, and reſtore old 107187 
almoſt effaced, by means of galls ground in white wine; and 
diſtilled ; and thus rubbed over the writing. 

La Vayer has a curious diſſertation on the proof of facts by 
compariſon of hand-writings, wherein he endeavours to ſhew 
this method of proof to be very ſuſpicious and fallacious. 
PRO Or, &c. ? 8 
It is a point controverted among the ſchool-philoſophers, wu 
it is that writing properly ſignifies, or repreſents ? me f 
ideas, or things, or words? i. e. whether it expreſſes t ing 
themſelves, or our ideas of things, or the articulate _ 
by which, on other occaſions, we expreſs thoſe ideas 
Worp, SIGN, SCIENCE, &c. | "Y 
The common opinion is, that writing only repreſents 3 
that its proper object is the voice, and that it only ＋ 00 
ideas mediately, or ſecondarily; and by means of tio 
things Te. 208 Odder 


W RI 


Others, oh the contrary, will have ideas, ſpeech, and writing, 
all equally, and immediately repreſentatives of things. See 
IDEA, Notion, & © 
But the controverſy is impertinent enough — No doubt, 
our ideas of things, are the things themſelves ; there being no 
foundation for any diſtinction between them. See Ex'TER- 
NAL, EX15TENCE, Bop, &c. 
And as to writing, ſome may be ſaid to be real, or fignifica- 
tive of things and ideas. — As, the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; 
the characters of chymiſts, aſtronomers, &c. which are a 
kind of images, or bear ſome natural reſemblance or analogy 
with the things they are intended to expreſs. See SYMBOL, 
Hi EROGLVYPHIC, Real CHARACTER, &c. ar 
But the common writing only repreſents ſounds, which is 
the firſt and moſt natural language; and accordingly, our or- 
thography is apparently formed on, or adapted to the pro- 
nunciation. See OR THOGRAPHY, and PRON UN CIA“ 
N. * a 

8 the end of writing is to excite, as it were, certain 
ſounds which have been made the arbitrary ſigns of certain 
ideas. This they do by virtue of a combination, or aſſocia- 
tion between ſuch and ſuch figures made with the pen, and 
ſuch and ſuch inflexions of the voice. 
In effect, we have a great many written words which have 
no ideas belonging to them; as, ſcindapſus, bladri, &c. which 
tend no further than to produce ſounds.— Add, that people, 
when they begin to learn to read writing, take it from ſounds 
which they hear produced by the perſon who teaches them : 
an abundant argument, that writing does not immediately ſig- 
nify ideas and things; but firſt ſounds, and then things. 
Gothic WRITING. See the article Gor Hic. 
Secret WRITING. See CRYPTOGRAPHY, STEGANOGRA- 

PHY, SCYTALA, CIPHER, DECIPHERING, &c. 

Short WRITING, See the article BRacyyGRAPHY. 
WITTEN Tradition, See the article TRADITION. 


WRONG, in a logical ſenſe, See ERROR, Fa LSsHOOb, 
TRUTH, &c. | 
WRons, in a legal ſenſt, injury tert. See Injury, Jus- 
TIE, Torr, Ricnur, &c. 
WULVESHEVED,or WurwESsHEAPD. See Works s- 
HEAD, 
WY CH-Houſe, a houſe in which ſalt is boiled. Sec 84 LT. 
WYDRAUGHT, a water-courſe, or water-paſſage, to 
carry off the filth and ſuillage of a houſe ; properly a ſink, 
common-ſhore, See SEWER, and CLoaca. 
WYRKE, antiently denoted a farm, hamlet, or little village, 
See Wic, FARM, HAMLET, and VILLAGE. | 
WY TE®, Wrra, or WiIrE, Wirta, in our antient 
cuſtoms, a pecuniary penalty, or mulct. 
*,— Juras ſecundum witam gqued nec fuerat furti conſcius nec 
coadjutor in eo. Leg. Inæ. 
The Saxons had two kinds of puniſhments, were, and ute; 
the firſt, for the more grievous offences. See WER E. 
The wyte was for the leſs heinous ones. — It was not fixed 
to any certain ſum ; but left at liberty, to be varied accord- 
ing to the caſe. 
Hence, alſo, wyte, or wittree, one of the terms of privilege 
granted our portſmen; ſignifying a freedom or immunity from 
fines, or amerciaments: or, as it is vulgarly conceived, from 
being liable to be begged for fools, for lack of wit. 
WVTA, or Wi TA Plena, ſignified a forfeiture of one hundred 
and twenty ſhillings.— Si pundbreche fiat in curia regis plena 
wita fits althi quinque marce. 
To ſwear according to the wyte, ſecundum witam jurare, was 
to purge one's ſelf by the oaths of ſo many witneſles, as 
the nature of the crime, and the puniſhment, or wyte, did 
require, See PURGATION, _ 
Hence, alſo,bloodwite, legerwite, ferdwite, childwite, wardwite, 
&c. See FERDWITE, LEGERWITE, CHILD WIT E, &c. 


WYTHE, in law, the ſame as waif, See Ware, 


. 


A double conſonant, and the twenty- ſecond letter 
in the Engliſh alphabet See LETTER, Cons0- 
NANnNT, ALPHABET, &c. 

— The » of the Latins, and £ of the Greeks, are 

compounded: of c, and ; whence to this day, 
the letter x, in the Engliſh and French, has the ſame ſound 
with c s, or 4s. — Thus we pronounce Alexander, as if 

wrote Alecſander, or Alekſander. See C, K, 8, &c. 

The Italians have no x at all in their language; but, both 

ſpeak and write Al:;//andro.— The Spaniards pronounce the 


x, like our c before az viz. Alexandro, as if it were Alecan- 


dio. - The Portugueze pronounce it like Hh. 
In foreign words, uſed in Engliſh, we ſometimes ſoftens the 
x into a double g; as Bruſſels, for Bruxelles, &c. 
The letter is not known in the Hebrew, or other oriental 
lunguages; but, in lieu of it, they write the two. ſimple 
letters whereof it is compounded, — And the like do the mo- 
dern Germans, \* eq 0 33 
X is alſo a numeral letter, and ſigniſies ten; as repreſenting 
two V's placed one a- top of the other, See V. | 
X Supra denos numero tibi dat retinendot. | 
When laid flat, thus N it ſignifies a thouſand ; and when a 
daſh is added over it, X, it ſignifies ten thouſand. 
XENIA, in ſome antient cuſtoms, were gifts, or preſents, made 
to the governors of provinces, by the inhabitants thereof. 


The word occurs pretty frequently in charters of privileges; 
where, qui, e d xeniis, denotes an exemption from mak- 
ing ſuch preſents to. kings and queens, upon their travelling 


through ſuch precincts. 
XENODOCHUS, an eccleſiaſtical officer of the Greek 
church; the ſame with hoſpitaler z or a perſon who takes care 
of the reception and entertainment of ſtrangers. See Hos- 
PITALER, 
S. Iſidore, a prieſt and ſolitary, ſurnamed Xenodechus, lived 
in the fourth century. — He was thus called, becauſe entruſt- 
ed with that office in the church of Alexandria. 
X EROPHAG IA“, XI ROT HAG, in church-hiſtory, the 
feeding on dried foods, Sce Foor, 
* The word is formed from Se- ficcus, dry, and Gayw, I 
eat. 
In the firſt ages, ſome, not contented with ſimple faſting, 
added the xerophagy thereto ; abſtaining not only from fleſh 
and wine, but allo from all freſh, ſucculent, and vinous 
fruits. — And ſome even brought themſelves to bare bread and 
water. See FAs T, and ABSTINENCE. 
Tertullian, in his book de Alſtinentia, c. 9. ſpeaks of the 
xerophagia, as a thing commendable in- time of perſecution. 
XEROPHTHALMIAX, zHP0$0AAMIA, a kind of 
ophthalmia, wherein the eyes itch, and are red, but without 
ſwelling, or watering. Sce OPHTHALMIA, and SCLE- 
ROPHTHALMIA, | | 
* 1 he word is compounded of En. dry, and op9zap®-, eye. 


XESTA, =EETHE, an Attic meaſure of capacity; anſwering 
to the Roman ſextary. See ME ASURE, and SEXTARY. 
XIPHIAS, =i®14F, a fiery meteor, in form of a ſword. 
See METEOR. | 
It differs from the acantias, in that this latter is longer, and 


. 


more like a dart; and the former ſhorter, and . 
middle. See ACONTIAS. IE broader in th 
XIPHOIDES, z1@0E1AHzx, in anatomy, a cartit, . 
the bottom of the ſternum, called alſo enfiformis. See AY 
TILAGE. | 
It is about an inch long, and ſhaped like the point of a ſworq 
— Whence its appellation, from Ege, ſword, and «Js. 
K See STERNUM, 5 
VIR, Quindecimdir. See the article Quixpci 
Authors, and eſpecially antiquaries, . of ſack l. 
viations, which they borrow from medals, and other "ng 
ments of antiquity, where thoſe names are fo expreſſed, 
XYLO-ALOE*; in medicine, the lignum aloes : calle 
allo agallochum. Sce ALOEs. | 
The word is compounded of Zuaw, lignum, wood, gn 
xeon,  aloes. n in E 
XY LO-BALSAMUM®, =YAOBAAEAMON, a name 
which naturaliſts, &e. give to the wood of the tree, which 
yields that precious gum, known to the Latins by the name 
of opo-balſamum, and among us, by the name of hah of Gi. 
lead. See BALSAM. * 5 1 
* The word is compounded of Erbes, wood, and gaben: 
Ke $2799 „ 
We have branches of this tree brought us from Cairo. They 
are very ſtreight, brittle, unequal, and full of knots; their 
bark reddiſh without, and greeniſh within. — The wood i; 
whitiſh, and full of pith; and, when broke, yields an agree- 
able ſmell, . reſembling that of the balm. 
The xylo-balſamum is reputed good to ſtrengthen the brain, 
and ſtomach, and to expel poiſon. | 
XYNOECIA?®, a feaſt among the antient Athenians, inf. 
tuted on occaſion of Theſeus's uniting all the petty com- 
munities of Attica into one commonwealth ; the aſlemblics 
whereof were to be held at Athens, in the Prytaneum, Ser 
FEeasT. 
*The word is formed of the Greek, , or ov, with, and 


ox, I inhabit. , 


XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the maſter or direQor of the 

xyſtus. See XysTus, and GYMNASTICS, 
In the Greek gymnaſium, the xy/farcha was the . ſecond 
officer: the firſt was the gymnaſiarcha.— The arch was 
his lieutenant, and preſided over the two xyſti, and all exer- 
ciſes of the athletæ therein. See Gy MNAS1UM, and G- 
NASIARCH, 

XYSTUS®, in the antient architecture A x1//us, among 
the Greeks, was a long ſpacious portico, either open, or co- 
vered over; wherein the athletz, and others, practiſed wrelt- 

ling, and running. See WRESTLING, &c. 


* The word is Greek, Zv5o;, formed of Even, to poliſh, ſlave, 
rub. | 


The us made a neceſſary part of a gymnaſium. Se? 
GyMNASIUM.— The athletz, who practiſed therein, wee 
called æyſtici. See ATHLETA, &c. 
XysTUs, among the Romans, was an alley, or double row of 
22 meeting arbor - wiſe a- top, and forming a ſhade to walk 
er. 


alk 


AR 


The twenty third- letter in the Engliſh alphabet, 
borrowed, originally, from the Greek v. See LE T- 
TER, and ALPHABET. 
Tt is occaſionally both vowel, and conſonant. 
Þ Y a vowel, ſome authors have judged it un- 
neceſſary in our language, in regard its found is preciſely the 
ſame with that of the i.— Accordingly, it is but little uſed, 
except in words borrowed from the Greek, to denote their 
origin, by repreſenting the Greek 4, ; 
The vowel y, however, has a place even in ſome words purely 
Engliſh ; and that both in the middle thereof, as in dying, 
frying, &c. and at the end, as in lay, &c, 
Some aſcribe the uſe of the y, in pure Engliſh and French 
words, and thoſe that have no y in Latin or Greek, to this, 
that antiently each thoſe words were pronounced with a 
double ii ; which having ſomething awkward in it, the y was 
ſubſtituted in lieu thereof. See I. ; 
Others ſay, that thoſe words being antiently wrote, as wall as 
pronounced with a double ii, which they ſtill are in the Wal- 
loon, as paiing, paiiſan, &c. to avoid their being miſtaken for 
an u with two dots over it, they made the ſecond i longer 
than the firſt, and fo formed the y without deſigning it. 
— Some give a particular reaſon, why words ending in i, 
came to be wrote with y; v:z., that the copiſts found the tail 
of the y very commodious, to adorn the margins, and bot- 
toms of pages withal. Re: 
When the y follows a conſonant, it is a vowel ; and when it 
precedes a vowel, it is a conſonant, and ſhould be called ye, 
and not wy. | | 
The Romans uſed the y for the vowel u, which they had no 
character for, diſtinct trom the v conſonant : their way being 
to pronounce the common z, as we do the diphthong ; and 
the Greek v4», as the Engliſh and French . 
In our own, and ſome other modern tongues, authors begin 
to diſpenſe more and more with the preciſe orthography, 
which requires all words that have an upſilon, in the Greek, 
to be wrote with a . And with reaſon; ſince our Greek 
y has loſt the ſound it had, in the language whence we bor- 
row it. — But it is certainly ridiculous to uſe it, as many 
do, in words which indeed have a Greek origin, but have 
no « in the Greek; as in eclipſe. See EcLifsE, ECL1P- 
TIC, &C. : 
Y is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 150, or, according to 
Baronius, 159 3 as in the verſe. 


Y dat centenos & quinquaginta novenos. 


— 


When a daſh was added a- top, V, it ſignified 150 thouſand. 


Pythagoras uſed the V as a ſymbol of human liſe; the foot 
repreſenting infancy, and the forked top the two paths of | 


vice and virtue, one or the other of which people are to en- 

ter upon, after attaining to the age of diſcretion. 
YACHT, or YaTCH, a kind of veſſel uſed by the Engliſh, 

furniſhed with maſts, ard fails; fic to go to ſea; and com- 


modiouſly contrived and adorned, withinſide and without, to 


ſuit for ſtate · paſſengers, &c. 


*The word ſeems derived from the Dutch Jacht, hunting, 
by reaſon of the lightneſs of theſe veſſels. 
Tachts are veſſels with one deck, carrying from 4 to 12 
guns, with from 20 to 40 men; being of burden from 30 
to 160 tun. — They draw little water, and are uſed for run- 
ning, and making ſhort trips, &c. — Their make and form 
is various. | | 
The Dutch have alſo yachts, but not ſo well prepared to 
live at ſea.— They are ſeldom uſed, but to fail on rivers 
and canals. 
YARD, Virga, a long meaſure, uſed in England, and Spain; 


chiefly to meaſure cloth, ſtuffs, &c. See MEASURE, VERG E, 
ViRGA, &c. 


The Englith yard contains three feet,— It was firſt ſettled 


by Henry I. from the length of his own arm. See Foor, 
C. 

The Engliſh yard is juſt ſeven ninths of the Paris ell; fo that 
nine yards make ſeven ells.— To reduce ells, therefore, into 
yards, ſay, if ſeven ells give nine yards, how many yards will 
the given number of ells give? 
Yards are converted into ells Flemiſh, by adding a third 
part; into ells Engliſh, by ſubſtracting a fifth part; or mul- 
tiplying by 8, and caſting off the right-hand figure. — 
Ells Engliſh are converted into yards, by adding a fourth, — 
To turn ells Flemiſh into yards, ſubſtract one quarter. See 

"LL, 

The Spaniſh vara, or yard, .chiefly uſed at Sevil, is, in ſome 
places, called barra,— It contains 42 of the Paris ell; fo 
that 17 el make 24 Spaniſh yards. | 
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the evacuating of the urine, and ſeed. See Px NIS; ſee alto 
URINE, and SEED, 


YaRrp-LanD®, Virgata terre, or virga terre, is a certain 


quantity of land, various according to the place.— At Wim- 
bleton in Surrey, it is only 15 acres; but in moſt other coun- 
tries it contains 20, in ſome 24, in ſome zo, and in others 
40, to 45 acres. Sce ACRE, 


* FVirgata terre continet 24 acras ; & 4 virgate conſtitunnt 
unam hidam, & quingue hide conflituunt frodum militare. 
M. Abbat. Malmeſ. See Hipe, KNIqHT's Fee, Plow- 
Land, &c 

YaRDs, or Sail-Y ARDs, of a ſhip, are long pieces of timber, 
tapering at each end, fitted acroſs the ſeveral maſts, to carry 
the fails, See MasT, and SA.. 
The fails are faſtencd to the yards at the heads; fo as to be 
hoiſted up, and let down together with them, by ropes called 
halliards. See HALLIA RD. | 
The main yard, is that of the main-maſt.—The mizzen yard, 
the bolt-ſprit yard, &c. are thoſe of the mizzen, &c.— See Tab, 
Ship, fig. 1. n. 2. 20. 37. 44. 67. 86. 9;. 109. 126. 138. 
See alſo Miz z EN, BowsPpRrirT, &c. 
They have ſeveral phraſes, and words of command, relating 
to the management of the yards; as — Brace the yard, 
which ſignifies to traverſs aft the yard-arm, whoſe brace is 
haled ; fo that to traverſe the yard, is the ſame as to ſay, 
brace it aft,— Square the yard, is as much as to ſay, fee that 
it hang right a- croſs the ſhip, and one yard-arm not traverſed 
more than the other. — 70% the yards, that is, make them hang; 
even. 

YARD-Arm, is that half of the yard which is on either ſide 

the maſt, when it lies athwart the ſhip. 

YARDs alſo denote places belonging to the navy, where the ſhips 
of war, &c. are laid up in harbour. See Navy, HAR- 

BOUR, SHIP, &c, 

The king's yards, are Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, Portſ- 
mouth, Shereneſs, Plimouth, and Harwich ; each of which 
is provided with ſeveral docks, wharfs, launches, and graving 


ſhips. See Dock, WHARF, &c. 
In theſe yards are alſo lodged great quantities of timber, maſts, 
planks, anchors, &c, There are alſo ſtore-houſes bel nging 
to each yard, wherein are reſerved vaſt quantitics of cables, 
rigging, fails, blocks, &c, 
In the ſeveral yards are great rope-yards, wherein cables, 
and all forts of cordage are made. See CoRDAGE, Ca- 
BLE, &c | | 
YARE, among failors, implies as much as, nimble, ready, 
quick, - expeditious. - Hence, to be yare at the helm, as ſome 
ſay, ſigniſies to ſet a freſh man at the helm. 


YARN, denotes ſputi wool, See Woor, SPINNING, 
CLoTH, &c. | 


| Rope-Y ARN, See the article Rope. 


YARRINGLES, or YARRINGLE Blades, a kind of reel, 
or inſtrument, with which hanks of yarn are wound on to 
clues, or balls. Sce REI. | 

YATCHES. See the article Y acuT. | 

YAWS, or Yawes, in the ſea-language.— A ſhip is ſaid to 
make yawes, when, through the fault of him at the helm, 
ſhe is not kept ſteady in her courſe ; but makes angles in and 
out. See HELM, RupDper, STEERING, &c. 

To prevent this, the conner cries to him at the helm, Heady, 
fleady. See STEADY. 

YAW NING, Of{catio, an involuntary opening of the mouth, 
_ occaſioned by a vapour, or ventoſity, endeavouring to eſcape z 
and generally witneſſing an irkſome wearineſs, or an incli- 
nation to ſleep. | 
The 2 Hippocrates preſcribes againſt continual yatonings, 
is to make long breathings, of refpirations.— The ſame he re- 
commends againſt the hiccough, See Hiccue. 

The nervous membrane of the oeſophagus; has been held the 
ſeat of yawning, which, according to the uſual ſyſtem, is pro- 
duced, whenever any irritation determines the ſpirits to low 
thither in too great abundance. — The cauſe of the irritation 
is ſuppoſed to be ſome troubl ſome humour, wetting the inner 
membrane of the oeſophagus; which humour may proceed 
either from the glands ſpread throughout the membrane, or 
from acid vapours ariſing from the ſtomach, and condenſing 
on the ſides of the oeſophagus. — By ſuch means, the nervous 
fibres of the membrane of the gullet being irritated, dilate 


the gullet; and the mouth is conſtrained to follow the fame 


motion, as being lined with the ſame membrane. But this 


ſyſtem of oſcitation has, of late, given way to a better, and 7 


more mechanical one. 
Yawning is performed by expanding almoſt all the muſcles of 


YARD, inanatomy, the penis, or virile member; ſerving for 


voluntary motion at the ſame time; but moſt conſiderably 
9 thoſe 


places for the building, repairing, and cleaning his majeſtys 


- 
—— — ————— 
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thoſe of the lungs : by ſpringing a great quantity of air, very 

- ſlowly, and after retaining it ſome time, and rarefying it, by 
expelling it again, ſlowly, and reſtoring the muſcles to their 
natural ſtate, | 
Hence, its effects are to move, accelerate, and diſtribute all the 
humours of the body, equably through all the veſlels ; thereby 
diſpoſing the organs of ſenſation, and all the muſcles of the 
body, for the performance of their reſpective functions. Vid. 
Boerh. Inſt, Med. F. 638. 

YCONOMUS. See the article Oꝝx co NxoMus. 

YDRARGYROS, HyprarcvyRos, or Puckfilver, See 
MeRcuRy. 

YEAR, Aunus, in the full extent of the word, is a ſyſtem, 
or cycle of ſeveral months; uſually twelve. Sce CYCLE, 
and MonTH. : 
Others define year, in the general, a period, or ſpace of time, 
meaſured by the revolution of ſome celeſtial body in its orbits. 
See TIME, and PER10D. 

Thus, the time wherein the fixed ſtars make a revolution, is 
called the great year. And the times wherein Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, the Sun, Moon, Cc. finiſh their revolutions, and re- 
turn to the ſame point of the zodiac, are reſpectively called 
the years of Fupiter, and Saturn; the Salar, and the Lunar 
years. See SUN, Moon, PLANET, &c. Solar YEAR, 
Lunar YEAR, &c. | 

Year, properly, and by way of eminence ſo called, is the ſolar 
year; or the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves through 
the twelve ſigns of the ecliptic. See ECL1IPTIC, 

This, by the obſervations of Caſſini, Bianchini, and de la- 
Hire, contains 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes; which 
is the quantity of the year aſſumed by the authors of the Gre- 
gorian calendar. Sec Solar YEAR. 

But, in the civil, or popular account, this year only contains 
365 days; except every fourth, which contains 366. Sec 
Civil YEAR. | 

The viciſſitude of ſeaſons ſeems to have given occaſion to the 
firſt inſtitution of the year. — Man, naturally curious to 
know the cauſe of that diverſity, ſoon found it was the prox- 
imity and diſtance of the ſun ; and upon this, gave the name 
year to the ſpace of time wherein that luminary, perform- 
ing his whole courſe, returned to the fame point of his orbit. 
SCC SEASON. 

And hence, as it was on account of the ſeaſons, in a great 
meaſure, that the year was inſtituted, their chief regard and 
attention was, that the ſame parts of the year ſhould always 
correſpond to the ſame ſeaſons; i. e. that the beginning of 
the year ſhould always be when the ſun was in the ſame 
point of his orbit; and that they ſhould keep pace, come 
round, and end together. 

This, different rations aimed to attain by different ways ; 
making the year to commence from different points of the 
zodiac; and even the time of his progreſs different. So 
that ſome of their years were much more perfect than o- 
thers, but none of them quite juſt; i. e. none of them 
but whoſe parts ſhifted, with regard to the parts of the ſun's 
courſe, 

It was the Egyptians, if we may credit Herodotus, that firſt 
formed the year, making it to contain 360 days; which they 
ſubdivided into 12 months. 

Mercury Triſmegiſtus added five days more to the account. 
— And, on this footing, Thales is ſaid to have inſtituted 
the year among the Greeks. "Though that form of the year 
did not hold throughout all Greece.— Add, that the Jewiſh, 


Syrian, Roman, Perſian, Ethiopic, Arabic, &c. years, were 


all different. 

In effect, conſidering the poor ſtate of aſtronomy in thoſe 
ages, it is no wonder different people ſhould difagree in the 
calculus of the ſun's courſe. — We are even aſſured by Diod. 
Siculus, Lib. I. Plutarch. iz Numa, and Pliny, Lib. VII. 
c. 48. that the Egyptian year itſelf was at firſt very different 
from that now repreſented. See Egyptian YEAR, Roman 
YEAR, Jewiſh YEAR, &c. 


Sslar YEAR, is the interval of time wherein the ſun finiſhes 


his courſe through the zodiac; or, wherein he returns to the 


ſame point thereof whence he had departed. See SUN. 
This, according to our account, is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 mi- 
nutes; though ſome aſtronomers make a few ſeconds, and 
ſome a whole minute leſs; as Kepler, for inſtance, who makes 
it 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 ſeconds, 39 thirds.— 
Ricciolus, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes; and Tycho 
Brahe, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes. OLE 

The /olar year is either aſtronomical, or civil. 

Solar aſtronomical YEAR, is that determined preciſely by the 
obſervations of aſtronomy ; and is of two kinds, tropical, and 
fſederial, or aſtral. Ie 6s 

Trepical, or Natural YEAR, is the time which the ſun employs 
in paſſing through the zodiac; which, as before obſerved, is 
365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes. 


Siderial, or aſtral VE AR, is the ſpace of time wherein the | 


ſun, going from any fixed ſtar, returns to the ſame.— 
This conſiſts of 365 days, 6 hours, 10 minutes. See S1- 
DERIAL, | 


| ſecond year, 23 every fourth, 22 every ſixth, and 23 cel) 
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Civil YEAR, is that form of year which each nation has co 
trived to compute time by: or the civil is the tropical ow” 

conſidered as only conſiſting of a certain number of <a 

days; the odd hours and minutes being ſet aſide, to render 
the computation of time, in the common occaſions of like 

more eaſy. See CIvII. , 

Hence, as the tropical year is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes 

the civil year is 365 days.— And hence, alſo, as it is nece;. 

ſary to keep pace with the heavens, it is required that eye; 

fourth year conſiſts of 366 days. 7 

Hence, laſtly, the civil year is either commen, or biſextils, 

The common civil Y EAR, is that conſiſting of 365 days.— Thi 
—— has ſeven months of 30 days each, and five of It 

avs. 

Biſſextile, or Leap YEAR, is that conſiſting of 366 days: by 
has one day extraordinary; which day is called the interc- 
_ or biſſextile day. See INTERCALARY, and LE ap. 
Year. 

This intercalary, or additional day to every fourth year 

firſt appointed by Julius Cæſar; who, to ls the iv er 

keep pace with the tropical ones, contrived that the fi 
hours which the former came ſhort of the latter, ſhould, in 
four years, make a whole day, and be added after the twenty 
fourth of February, which was their ſixth of the calends of 

March. | 

Hence, as, in that year, they reckoned this day twice over 

or had bis ſexto calendas, the year itſelf came to be called J, 

ſextus, and biſſextile. 

The intercalary day, however, among us, is not got in by 
telling the twenty-fourth of February twice over; but b 

adding a day after the twenty-eighth of February ; which 

month, that year, comes to contain twenty-nine days. See 

BISSEXTILE. | | 

A further reformation, in this year, was made by pope Gre- 
gory. See Gregorian Y EAR, 

Lunar YEAR, is a ſyſtem of twelve lunar months. See 

LUNAR. 

Hence, from the two kinds of ſynodical lunar months, there 

ariſe two kinds of lunar years; the one aftronomical, the 

other civil. 

Lunar aſtronomical YEAR, conſiſts of twelve lunar ſynodical 
months ; and therefore contains 354 days, 8 hours, 48 mi- 
nutes, 38 ſeconds, 12 thirds. See SYNODICAL. 

Lunar civil Y E AR, is either common, or emboliſmic. 

The common Lunar YEAR, conſiſts of twelve lunar civil 
months; and therefore contains 354 days. 

The embolifmic, or intercalary V E AR, conſiſts of thirteen lu- 

nar civil months; and therefore contains 384 days. Sce 
EMBOLISMIC. 
Note, as the difference between the common lunar civil yrar 
and the tropical year is 11 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes; to 
have the former keep pace with the latter, there are 34 months 
of zo days, and 4 months of 31 days each, to be inſerted in 
every 100 lunar years ; which ſtill leave behind them an ap- 
pendix of 4 hours, 21 minutes, which in ſix centuries make 
nearly a day more, 

Thus far we have conſidered years and months, with a view 
to the principles of aſtronomy, whereon the diviſion is found- 
ed.— By this, the various forms of civil years that have an- 
tiently obtained, or {till do obtain, in divers nations, are to be 
examined. 

Antient Roman YE AR, was the lunar year, which, as firſt 
ſettled by Romulus, only conſiſted of ten months; 972+ 
19, March, containing 31 days. 20. April, 30. 3*. May, 
31. , 49. June, 30. 5. Quintilis, 31. 69. Sextilis, 39» 
70. September, 30. 80. October, 31. 90. November, 
30. 109, December, 30; in all 304 days; which came 
ſhort of the true lunar year by 50 days; and of the ſolar, by 
61 days. 

Hence, the beginning of Romulus's year was vague, and un- 
fixed to any preciſe ſeaſon 3 which inconvenience to remove, 
that prince ordered ſo many days to be added yearly as would 
make the ſtate of the heavens correſpond to the firſt month, 
without incorporating theſe additional days, or calling them 
by the name of any month. 
Numa Pompilius corrected this irregular conſtitution of the 
year, and compoſed two new months, January and Februz- 
ry, of the days that were uſed to be added to the forme! 
year.— Thus, Numa's year conſiſted of twelve months; 
viz. 10. January, containing 29 days. 20. February, 25. 
30. March, 31. 4*. April, 29. 58. May, 31. 69. June, 
29. 79. Quintilis, 31. 80. Sextilis, 29. 99. September, 
29. 109, October, 31. 11. November, 29, 129. De- 
cember, 29; in all 355 days; which exceeds the quantity 
of a lunar civil year by one day; and that of a lunar aftro- 
nomical year, by 15 hours, 11 minutes, 24 ſeconds 3 but 
came ſhort of the common ſolar year by ten days; fo that its 
beginning was vague, and unfixed. | 3 

Numa, however, deſiring to have it fixed to the Winter 

ſolſtice, ordered 22 days to be intercalated in February eveij 


eighth year. But 


* 
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But this rule failing to keep matters even, recourſe was had 
to a new way of intercalating ; and inſtead of twenty-three 
days every eighth year, only fifteen were added; and the 
cate of the whole committed to the pontifex maximus; 


_. who, neglecting the truſt, let things run to the utmoſt con- 


fuſion, — And thus the Roman year ſtood till Julius Cæſar 
made a reformation. See Julian YEAR. 

For the manner of reckoning the days of the Roman months, 
ſce CaLENDs, NoNEs, and IDEs. 


Julian YEAR, is a ſolar year, containing, commonly, 365 


days; though every fourth gear, called biſſextile, contains 
366. See BisSEXTILE. 

The months, &c. of the Julian year ſtand thus: 19. Janu- 
ary, 31 days. 20. February, 28. 39. March, 31. 49. A- 
pril, 30. 50. May, 31. 69, June, 30. 70. July, 31. 
80. Auguſt, 31. 90. September, 30. 100. October, 31. 
119, November, 30. 120. December, 31.— But, every 
biſſextile year, a day is added after the 28th of February; 
which month, then, contains 29 days. 


The aſtronomical quantity, therefore, of the Julian year, | 


is 365 days, fix hours, which exceeds the true ſolar year 
by eleven minutes; which exceſs, in 131 years, amounts 
to a whole day.— And thus the Roman year ſtood, till the 
reformation made therein by pope Gregory, See Gregorian 
YEAR, 

For this form of the year, we are indebted to Julius Cæſar; 
who, in the contrivance thereof, was aſſiſted by Soſigenes, a 
famous mathematician, called over from Egypt for this very 
purpoſe ; who, to ſupply the defect of 1ixty-ſeven days, which 
had been loſt through the fault of the pontifices, and to fix 
the beginning of the hear to the winter ſolſtice, made that 
year to conſiſt of fifteen months, or 445 days; which, for 


that reaſon, is uſed to be called annus confuſtonts, the year of 


confuſion, 

This form of the year was uſed in all Chriſtian nations, till 
the middle of the ſixteenth century; and {till continues to 
be ſo, not only by ſeveral nations (and, among the reſt, by 


the Engliſh, Swedes, Danes, Sc.) but alſo by the modern | 


aſtronomers, and chronologers. — For, ſince the error is 
known, there is no danger from it. 


Gregorian YEAR, is the Julian year corrected by this rule; 


that, whereas on the common footing, every ſecular or hun- 


dredth year, is biſſextile; on the new footing, three of them | 


are common years, and only the fourth biſſextile. | 
The error of eleven minutes in the Julian year, little as it 
was, yet, by being repeated over and over, at length became 


conſiderable ; and from the time when Cæſar made his cor- 


rection, was grown into thirteen days, by which means the 
equinoxes were greatly diſturbed. — 'To remedy this irregula- 
rity, which was ſtill a- growing, pope Gregory XIII. called 
together the chief aſtronomers of his time, and concerted 
this correction; and, to reſtore the equinoxes to their place, 


_ threw out the ten days that had been got from the time of 


the council of Nice, and which had ſhifted the fifth of Octo- 
ber to the fifteenth. 

In the year 1700, the error of ten days was grown to eleven ; 
upon which the Proteſtant ſtates of Germany, to prevent 
further confuſion, accepted the Gregorian correction. See 
CALENDAR, STYLE, &c. 

Yet is the Gregorian year far from being perfect; for we 
have ſhewn, that, in four centuries, the Julian year gains 
three days, one hour, twenty minutes : but it is only the 


three days are kept out in the Gregorian year; fo that here 


is {till an exceſs of one hour, twenty minutes, in four cen- 


turies; which, in ſeventy-two centuries amounts to a whole 


day. See EASTER, 


Egyptian YEAR, called alſo the year. of Nabonaſſar, is the 


folar year of 365 days, divided into twelve months, of 


; as days each, beſides five intercalary days added at tlie 
end. 


The names, Qc. of the months are as follows: 10. Thot. 
29. Paophi. 39. Athyr. 49. Chojac. 50. Tybi. 60. Me- 


cheir. 7. Phamenoth. 80. Pharmuthi. 90. Pachon. 


10. Pauni, 1 10. Epiphi. 1 20. Meſori; beſide the H. 


era. 


Hence, as the Egyptian year, in every four years, loſes a whole 
day of the Julian year, its beginning, in the ſpace of 460 


- years, runs through every part of the Julian year; which 
| toc elapſed, they, meet again. | 

his year is uſed by Ptolemy in his Almage/t ; ſo that the | 
knowledge 
_ the antient obſervations with the modern. 


thereof, is of uſe. in aſtronomy, for comparing 


The antient Egyptians, we are told by Diodorus Siculus, 
Lib. I. Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and Pliny, Lib. VII. 


©. 48. meaſured, their years by the courſe of the moon, — 


At firſt, they were only one month; then three; then four, 


ice that of the Arcadians; and then ſix, like that of the 


people of Acarnania. — Thoſe authors add, that it is on 
this account, they reckon ſuch a vaſt number of years from 


_ the beginning of the world; and that in the hiſtoty of 


_ kings, we meet with ſome who lived 1000, or 1200 
ears, | 
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But Herodotus is ſilent on this point : he only ſays, that the 
Egyptian year conſiſted of 12 months, as we have above re- 
preſented it.— Beſides, we learn from ſcripture, that, from 
the times of the flood, the year was compoſed of 12 months: 
Cham, conſequently, and his ſon Miſraim, the founder of 
the Egyptian monarchy, muſt have had that cuſtom ; and it 
is no way probable his deſcendants ſhould alter it.— Add, 
that Plutarch ſpeaks of it with a deal of uncertainty ; and 
as no more than a report : and Diod, Siculus, as only a con- 


jecture of I know not what authors, whom he does not 


name; and who, in all probability, might have framed this 
hypotheſis, to reconcile the Egyptian chronology with that of 
ſome other nations. | 
F. Kircher, however, maintains, that beſides the ſolar year, 
there were ſome of the names, or cantons of Egypt, who 
uſed a lunar one; and that, in the remoteſt ages, there were 
ſome who took a revolution of the moon, that is, a month, 
for a year; and others, who finding the year too ſhort, made 
it two months, others three, and others four, Cc. Oedip. 
Egypt. Tom. II. p. 25 2. 

A late author obſerves, that Varro has affirmed of all nati- 
ons, what we have here quoted of the Egyptians; and adds, 
that Lactantius takes him to taſk on that ſubject.— We do 


not know in what places of Varro, or Lactantius, he has 


ſeen this: all we can fay, is, that Lactantius, Diuin. Inſt. 
Lib. II. c. 13. where he gives Varro's opinion, only repre- 
ſents him as ſpeaking of the Egyptians. — However, S. Au- 
guſtin, de Civit. Det, 1. 15. c. 14. ſhews, that the years of 
the patriarchs mentioned in ſcripture, are like ours, and not 
one of ours equal to ten of theirs, as, it appears, had been 
the opinion of ſome people. 
Upon the Egyptians being ſubdued by the Romans, they re- 
ceived the Julian year; though with ſome alteration ; for 
they ſtill retained their antient months, with the five H . 
er yori, and, every fourth year, intercalated another day 
between the 28th and 29th of Auguſt. Add, that the be- 

inning of their year anſwered to the 29th of Auguſt of the 
ul year. | 

his year, thus reformed, was called the annus Actiacus, as 
being inſtituted ſoon after the battle of Actium. See Ac- 
IAN. 


Antient Greek YEAR, was lunar; conſiſting of 12 months, 


which at firſt was 30 days a- piece, then alternately 30, 
and 29 days, computed from the firſt appearance of the new 
moon; with the addition of an emboliſmic month of 30 


days, every 3d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 16th, and 19th years 


of a cycle of 19 years; in order to keep the new and full 
moons, to the ſame terms or ſeaſons of the year, See Ex- 
BOLISMIC, 

Their year commenced at the full moon next after the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice; — The order, c. of their months was thus: 
19, Exalopexiy, containing 29 days. 20. MeTaynTuiur, 30. 
39, Bond p. 29. 4% Mapaxinfus, 30. 58. Ivaralior, 29. 
60. IIoceid sa, 30. 70. Tawnnwn, 29, 80. Arber np, 30. 99, 
EN, 29. 100. Mavuxiwn, 30. 1 1. Oapynaoy, 29. 
129, Txiff D, 30. 8 | 
The Macedonians had other names for their months: ſo had 
the Syro-Macedonians, Smyrnzans, Tyrians; fo alſo the 
Cypriots, Paphians z and fo the Bithynians, Sc. See Mace- 
donic YEAR. 


Antient Macedonian YEAR, is à lunar year, only differing from 


the Attic, in the names and order of the months ; the firſt 
Macedonian month, agreeing with the Attic mæmacterion.— 
The months ſtand thus: 19. A.,, 30 days, 29, AriMai®-, 
29. 30. AuJureiO-, 20. . I:pirlS-, 29. 59. Aurf®-, 30, 
60. Sh -, 29. 7. Aprepuoi©-, 30. 80, Auto, 29. 
99. Tarp®©-, 30. 109, A., 29, 119. Torre, 30. 
120. YrTipoiprrai®:, 29, 


Modern Macedonian YEAR, is a ſolar year, whoſe beginning 


is fixed to the firſt of January of the Julian year, with 
which it perfectly agrees. 

This year was particularly called the Attic year ; and the in- 
tercalary month, after poſideon, was called moo#49:ur , or 
latter poſideon. 


Antient Fewiſh Y EAR, is a lunar year, conſiſting, com- 


monly, of eleven months, which alternately contain 30 and 
29 days. | To | 

It was made to agree with the ſolar year, either by the add- 
ing of 11, and ſometimes 12 days at the end of the year, 
or by an emboliſmic month, | FE ER 
The names and quantities of the months ſtand thus: 
19. Niſan, or Abib, 30 days. 29. Jiar, or Zius, 29. 39. 
Siban, or Siwan, 30. 40. Thamuz, or Tamuz, 29. 59. 
Ab, 3o. 60. Elul, 29. 79. Tiſri, or Ethanim, 30. 
80. Marcheſvam, or Bul, 29. 90. Ciſleu, 30. 100. Te- 
beth, 29. 119. Sabat, or ſchebeth, 30. 120. Adar, in the 
emboliſmic ear, 30. Adar, in the common year, was but 29. 
Note, in the defective year, Ciſleu was only 29 days; and 
in the redundant year, — was 30. 


Modern Fewiſh V EAR, is likewiſe lunar, conſiſting, in com- 


mon years, of 12 months, but of 13 in emboliſmic years ; 
which, in a cycle of 19 years, are the za, 6th, 8th, 11th, 
; 4 23 F 1 14th, 
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14th, 17th, and 19th.— Its beginning is fixed to the _ 
moon next after the autumnal equinox, 

The names, c. of the months are, 19. Tiſri, containing 
30 days. 20. Marcheſyan, 29. 39. Cifleu, 30. 49. Te- 
beth, 29. 59. Schebeth, 30. 60. Adar, 29. 7%. Veadar, 
in the emboliſmic year, 30. 89. Niſan, 30. 90. Ijar, 29. 
109, Sivan, 30. 110. Thamuz, 29. 12% Ab, 30. 
139. Elul, 29. 

Syrian YEAR, is a ſolar year, having its beginning fixed to the 

beginning of October in the Julian ear; from which it only 
differs in the names of the months, the quantities being the 
ſame ; as follows : 
19, Tiſhrin, anſwering to our October, and containing 31 
days. 29. Latter Tiſhrin, containing, like our November, 
30. 30. Canun, 31. 49. Latter Canun, 31. $9. Sha- 
bat, 28. 60. Adar, 31. 70. Nifan, 30. 80. Aiyar, 31. 
90. Haziram, 3o. 10. Tamuz, 31. 11. Ab, 31. 
129, Elul, 30. 

Perſian YE AR, is a ſolar year, of 365 days, conſiſting of 12 
months of 30 days each, with 5 intercalary days added at 
the end. 

The months are as follow: 10. Aſrudia meh. 29. Ardi- 
haſcht meh. 30. Cardi meh. 4. Thir meh. 59. Mer- 
ded meh. 69, Schabarir meh. 70. Mehar meh. 80. A- 
ben meh. 9. Adar meh. 100. Di meh. 119. Behen 
meh. 120. Affirer meh. | 
This year is called the yezdegerdic year, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the fixed ſolar year, called the gelalean year, which the 
Perſians began to uſe in the ear 1079 and which was form- 
ed by an intercalation made fix or ſeven times in four years, 
and then once every fifth year. 

The yezdegerdic year, it may be obſerved, is the fame 
with Nabonaſlar's year.— As to the gelalean year, it is ab- 
ſolutely the beſt and juſteſt of all the civil years yet invented, 
as being found, by calculation, to keep the ſolſtices and equi- 
noxes preciſely to the fame days, and anſwering very accu- 
rately to the ſolar motions 3 which no other civil year does, 
not even the Gregorian, for want of ſo commodious an in- 
tercalation. 

Arabic, and Turkiſh YEAR, is a lunar year, conſiſting of 12 
months, which contain, alternately, zo, and 29 days. 
Though, ſometimes it contains 13 months; the names, &c. 
whereof are as follow: 1%. Muharram, containing 30 days. 
29, Saphar, 29. 39. Rabia, 30. 4. Latter Rabia, 29. 
59. Jomada, 30. 69. Latter Jomada, 29. 792. Rajab, 30. 
80. Shaaban, 29. 9. Samadan, 30. 100. Shawal, 29. 
119, Dulkaadah, 30. 129, Dulheggia, 29; and in the 
emboliſmic year, 30.— An intercalary day is added every 
zd, 5th, 75th, 10th, 153th, 15th, 18th, 21ſt, 24th, 26th, 
29th, in a cycle of 29 years. 

{*thizpic YEAR, is a ſolar year perfectly agreeing with the Ac- 

tian, except in this, that the names of the months are dif- 
ferent, — It commences with the Egyptian year, on the 29th 
of Auguſt of the Julian year. 
Its months are, 19. Maſcaram. 29. Tykympt. 39, Hy- 
dar. 40. Tyſhas. 59. Tyr, 69, Jacatit. 70. Magabit. 
89, Mijazia. 9. Ginbat. 109, Syne. 11. Hamle. 
129, Hahaſe. Intercalary days 5. 6 


Metonic YEAR. MerTonic. 

Attian YEAR. ACTIAN. | 
Attic YEAR. See the article Macedonian YEAR, 
Jozdegerdic EAR. Perſian YEAR. 

Gelalean YEAR. . | Perſian YEAR. 


Nabenaſſar's YEAR, See EGYPTIAN Year, and NAB ON- 


ASSAR, | | 
Sabbatic YEAR, Annus ſabbaticus, among the antients, was 
every ſeventh hear; during which, the Jews let their land 
lie at reſt, See Sa BBAT H. | 
Every ſeventh /abbatic year, i. e. every 49th year, was called 


the year of jubilee; and held with folemnity extraordinary. 


See JUBILEE. 


Anomaliſtical YEAR. \) (ANOMALISTICAL, 
Climacteric YEAR, | CLIMACTERIC, 
Emergent YEAR, EMERGENT. 
Enneatical YEAR. See the article C ENNEA TICAL. 
Ha YEAR. Hol x. 
Platonic, or great VE AR. | PLATONIC, 


YEAR of the Hegira. ) - LHeGIRA, 
New YEAR's day, or the day wherein the year commences, 


has always been very difterent, in different nations, and yet | 


in all held in great veneration. | 

Among the Romans, the firſt and laſt day of the year were 

conſecrated to Janus; on which account it was, that they 

repreſented him with two faces. . 

Ts them we owe the ceremony of wiſhing a happy new 

year ; which appears to be very antient.— Before the firſt 

day was ſpent, they not only vilited and complimented each 
other, but alſo preſented ſtrenæ, and offered vows to the 
gods for the preſervation of each other. — Lucian repreſents 

it as a practice of a very antient ſtanding, even in his time; 


2 intimates the ſame ceremony, in the beginning of his 
i. ; 
Pyftera lux oritur, linguiſque animiſque favete : 
Nunc dicenda bono, ſunt bona verba die. 
And Pliny, more expreſly, Lib. XXVIII. cap. 1. Primm 
anni incipientis diem lætis precationibus invicem fauſtum omi. 
nantur. 
The civil, or legal YE AR, in England, commences on the da 
of the annunciation, i. e. on the 25th day of March; though 
the hiſtorical year begins on the day of the circumciſion, i., 
the firſt of January, on which day the German and Italian 
year alſo begins. Stow obſerves, that William the conque- 
ror, having been crowned on the firſt of January, that 
thenceforth became the firſt of the year for hiſtorians, Er 
Though, in all civil affairs, they retained the antient manner 
of accounting, which began with the 25th of March, Ke 
CiRcUuMcisIoN, NaArTIviITY, &c. 
The part of the year between thoſe terms is uſually ex. 


preſſed both ways, as 17245 or 1725.— Since the con- 


queror, the king's patents, charters, proclamations, c. are 
uſually dated by the year of the king's reign. 

The church, as to her ſolemn ſervice, begins the year on the 
firſt Sunday in advent, which is always that next 8. Andrew's 
day, or the zoth of November. See ApverrT, 

The Jews, as moſt other nations of the eaſt, had a civil 
year, which commenced with the new moon in September ; 
and an eccleſiaſtical year, which commenced from the new 
moon in March. 

The French year, during the reigns of the Merovingian race, 
began on the day whereon the troops were reviewed; which 
was the firſt day of March. Under the Carlovingians it be- 
gan on Chriſtmas-day ; and, under the Capetians, on Eaſter- 
day; which, therefore, varied between the 22d of March, 
and the 25th of April, | 

And this is ſtill the beginning of the French eccleſiaſtical year. 
— But for the civil, Charles IX. appointed in 1564, that 
for the future it ſhould commence on the firſt of January. 
The Mahometans begin their year the minute the ſun enters 
aries.— The Perſians in the month anſwering to our June. 
The Chineſe, and moſt of the Indians, begin it with the firſt 
moon in March.— The Brachmans begin it with the new 
moon in April; on which day they hold a feaſt called /am- 
wat ſaradi pauduga, g. d. feaſt of New-year's day.— The 
Mexicans, according to d'Acoſta, begin the year on our 23d 
of February, when the leaves begin to grow green. — Their 
year conſiſts of 18 months, 20 days each: which making 
360 days, the remaining five days are ſpent in mirth, and 
no buſineſs ſuffered to be done, nor even any ſervice at the 
temples.— Alvarez relates much the ſame of the Abyflini- 
ans; who begin their year on the 26th of Auguſt, and have 
five idle days at the end, which they call pagomen.—At Rome 
there are two ways of computing the hear; the one begin- 
ning at the nativity of our Lord : this the notaries uſe, dat- 
ing a nativitate. The other in March, on occafion of the 
incarnation ; and it is by this the bulls are dated, anno incar- 
nationis— The Greeks begin their year of the world from 
the firſt of September. See INCARNATION. | 
Years are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to the epocha's whence 
they are numbered : thus, years of our Lord, are thoſe reckon- 
ed from the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, which are now 1727.— 
Years of the world, are thoſe elapſed ſince the creation, which 
—_ makes to be 5676.— Years of Rome, of the Hegira, 
of Nabonaſſar, &c. See the difference between theſe years, 
under the article EPOCH A. 

YEAR and Day, in law, &c. is a time that determines a right 

in many caſes, and is in ſome an uſucaption, and in others 2 
preſcription. See PRESCRIPTION, &c. 
Thus, in the caſe of an eſtray, if the owner, proclamation be- 
ing made, challenge it not within a year and day, it is forfeit. 
In like manner is the year and day given in caſes of appeal, 
of deſcent, of entry or claim, of non-claim upon à fine, 
or writ of right, of the death of a man fore bruiſed, or 
wounded ; of protections, eſſoins in reſpect of the king's 
ſervice; of a wreck, &c. See APPEAL, WRECK, &c- 

YEAR Day and Waſte, annus dies & vaſtum, is a part of tho 
king's prerogative, whereby he challenges the profits of the 
lands and tenements of perſons attainted for petit-treaſon, or 

felony, for the ſpace of a year and a day; whoſoever is lord 
of the manour to which they belong. 
Not only this, but at the end thereof he may waſte the te- 
nements, deſtroy the houſes, root up the woods, gardens, 
paſture, and plow up the meadows, unleſs the lord of the fee 
agree with him for the redemption of ſuch waſte. — After 
the year day and waſte, they are to be reſtored to the lord 
of the fee. | 22 

Y EARN, in hunting, ſignifies to bark, as beagles properlf 
do, at their prey. See HUNT1NG. , 

YELK. See the article YoLK. N ; 

YELLOW, a bright colour, reflecting the moſt light of an 


and refers it to Numa. See STRENA, Vow, Sc. 


| | after white, See Col oux, and LIOHTr. 
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„The word is formed from the Italian giallo, or the German 
goth which ſignifies the ſame ; or from the Latin galbanut, 


right; gay. 


There are divers yellow ſubſtances that become white, upon 
wetting and drying them again ſeveral times in the ſun : 


As wax, linen-cloth, &c. See BLEACHING ; ſee qlſo | 


Hair, &c. 

The ſame bodies, if they be already white, and continue a 
tong time in the air without bang wetted, turn yellow. 
Paper and ivory applied near the fire, become ſucoeſſively 
yellow, red, and black.— Silk, when turned yellow, is 
whitened again with the fumes of ſulphur. See WHITE, 
WHITENESS, &c. 


VELLOW, in dying, is one of the five ſimple and mother co- 


ours. See CoLouR, and DyinG. | 

For the fineſt yell-ws, they firſt boil the cloth, or ſtuff, in 
allum and pot-aſhes ; then give the colour with the weld, or 
would. See WELD. | 

Turmeric likewiſe gives a good yellow, though not the beſt. 
There is alſo an Indian wood that gives a yellow colour bor- 
dering on gold. A fourth fort of yellow is made with ſa- 
vory, but this is inferior to them all. 

Greens are uſually made of yellow, and blue mixed. See 
GREEN. With yellow, madder red, and goat's hair prepa- 
red with madder, are made the golden yellow, aurora, panſy, 
nacarate, iſabella, and chamois- colour; which are all caſts or 
ſhades of yellow. _ 

Painters and enamellers make their yelluv of maſſicot, which 
is ceruſs raiſed by the fire; or with yellow oker. See EN A- 
MEL, and ENAMELING.— Limners and illuminers make 
it with ſaffron, and French berries, orcanette, &c. 
Brantom obſerves, it was antiently the cuſtom to paint a man's 
door yellow, and ſtrew his houſe with falt; to declare him 
traitor to his king. | 


 YEeLLow, or French berries. See the article Avi NON. 


YELLOW Jaundice. See the article JAUNDICE. 

YELLOWS, a diſeaſe in a horſe, much the ſame with that 
called jaundice in man. See JAUNDICE, + 
There are two kinds of it, the yellow, and the black. 
The yellows is a very frequent diſorder, ſay the farriers, ariſing 
from obſtructions in the gall-pipe, or the little ducts opening 
into the ſame, occaſioned by viſcid or gritty matters lodged 
therein, or a plenitude and compreſſion of the neighbouring 
blood-veſſels ; by means whereof, the matter that ſhould be 
turned into gall, is taken up by the vein, and carried into 
the maſs of blood; which it tinctures yellpw + fo that the 
eyes, inſide of the lips, and other parts of the mouth capa- 
ble of ſhewing the colour, appear yellow. 
The effect whereof is, that a horſe will be dull, heavy, and 
low-ſpirited ; eaſily jaded by the leaſt labour or exerciſe, &c. 

YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree among the commons, 
or plebeians of England; next in order to the gentry, See 
Commons, and GENTLEMAN, 
The yeomen are properly the freeholders, who have land of 
their own ; fo called from the Saxon gemane, or geman, com- 
mon.— The word yongman, is uſed for yeoman in the ſtatute 
33 Hen. VIII. and in an old deed it is ſometimes alſo writ- 
ten jeman, which, in the German, ſignifies any body. | 
According to Sir Thomas Smith, a yeoman is a free-born En- 
gliſhman, who can lay out of his own free-Jand in yearly re- 
venue, to the ſum of forty ſhillings ſterling. br 
The yeomanry of England, are capable of holding lands of their 
own to a good value; are adjudged capable of certain offices, 
as conſtables, church-wardens, jury-men, to vote in elections 
to parliament, and to ſerve in the army. 


The yeomen were famous, in antient times, for military va- 


Jour, being particularly expert at the management of the 


bow ; whence the infantry was compoſed chiefly of them, 
See ARCHER. . 


In many caſes, the law conceives a better opinion of the yeo- | 


manry, that occupy lands, than of tradeſmen, artificers, Qc. 
See FREEHOLDER. 


By a ſtatute, 2 Henry IV. it is enacted, That no yeoman ſhall | 


take or wear a livery of any lord, upon pain of impriſonment, 
and a fine at the king's pleaſure, See Livery. 
YEOMAN, is allo a title of office in the king's houſhold, of a 
middle place, or rank, between an uſher and a groom. See 
UsnrR, and GRoom. 
Such are the— Yeoman of the pantry ; yeoman of the ſcullery ; 
 yeoman of the ſtirrop, Cc. HousHo0LD. 
YEOMEN Vardert. See WARDERS of the Tower, 
YEOMEN of the Guard, properly called yeomen of the Guard of 
the king's body, were antiently 250 men, and of the beſt rank 
under gentry, and of larger ſtature than ordinary; every one 
being required to be fix feet high. See GuarD. 
At preſent there are but one hundred yeomen in conſtant duty ; 
and ſeventy more not in duty; and as any of the hundred 
die, his place is ſupplied out of the ſeventy. 
They go clad after the manner of King Henry the eighth's 
times, — They had diet as well as wages, when in waiting, 
but this was taken off in the reign of queen Anne, 


YOlI 


Their attendance is on the ſovereign's perſon, both at home, 
and abroad; and they have a room allotted for them only; 
called the guard-chamber, | | 

The officers and yeomen are at the diſpoſal of the captain, but 
the captain at the appointment of the king. Y 3 

YERKING, in the manage, is when a horſe ſtrikes with his 
hind legs, or flings and kicks back with the whole hind quar- 
ters; ſtretching out the two legs nearly together, and even to 
their full extent. Sce Al R, SALT, &c. 

VES T, or Barm, a head, or ſcum riſing upon beer, or ale, 
while working or fermenting in the vat. Sce BRRWIN G, 
Ma LT-Liquor, &c. | 
It is uſed for a leven or ferment in the baking of bread ; as 
ſerving to ſwell or puff it up very conſiderably in a little time, 
and to make it much lighter, ſofter, and more delicate, — 
When there is too much of it, it renders the bread bitter. 
See BAKING. 

The uſe of 96% in bread, is but of late ſtanding among us: 

it is not above eighty years ſince the avarice of the bakers firſt 

introduced it; and then it was only done by ſtealth. — 

Lo Pliny witneſſes it to have been uſed by the antient 
auls, 

The faculty of medicine of Paris, by a decree of the 24th of 

March 1688, ſolemnly maintained it noxious to the health 


of the people ; yet could not that prevent its progreſs. See 
BEER, BREWING, &c. 


YEZDEGERDIC Yar. See Perſian YEAR. 
YGROMETER. See the article Hy GROME TER. 
YIELDING and paying, a law phraſe, formed by corrup- 
tion from the Saxon geldan, or gildan, to pay,— Hence, in 
Domeſday, gildare is frequently uſed for ſolvere, reddere ; the 
Saxon G being eaſily converted into a T. See GELD, and 
ILD, 

YNCA, Yxcan, or Inca, an appellation antiently given 
to the kings of Peru, and the princes of their blood ; the word 
renifying, literally, lord, king, emperor, and royal blood, See 

NCA, . 
The king himſelf was particularly called capac ynca, i. e. 
great lord. — His wife, paltas, and the princes ſimply, ynca's. 
"Theſe ynca's, before the arrival of the Spaniards, were ex- 
ceedingly powerful. — Their people revered them to excels, 
as believing them to be ſons of the ſun, and never to have 
committed any fault. If any perſon offended the royal ma- 
jeſty in the ſmalleſt matter, the city he belonged to was to- 
tally demoliſhed. | 
When they travelled, whatever chamber they lay in on the 
road, was walled up as ſoon they departed, that no body 
might ever enter in after them.— The like was done to the 
room wherein the king died; in which, likewiſe all the gold, 
filver, and precious furniture were immured, and a new apart- 
ment built for his ſucceſſor. | 
His beloved wives, domeſtics, &c. likewiſe ſacrificed them- 
ſelves, and were buried alive in the ſame tomb along with 
5 See the Hiftory of the Yncas, by Garcilaſſo de la 

eſia. 

YO AK, or Vokx, in agriculture, a frame of wood, fitted 
over the necks of oxen; whereby they are coupled together, 
and harneſſed to the plough, c. See PlOu aq 
It conſiſts of ſeveral parts; as, the yoke properly fo called, 
which is a thick piece of wood, lying over the neck; the 
bow, which compaſſes the neck about; the /titchings and 

- wreathings, which hold the bow faſt in the yoke 3 and the 
y- ring, and ox-chain, | 
The Romans made the enemies they ſubdued, paſs under the 
yoke, which they called ſub jugum mittere : that is, they made 
them paſs under a fort of furce patibulares, or gallows, con- 
fiſting of a pike, or other weapon laid acroſs two others 
planted upright in the ground. — This done, they treated them 
with humanity enough, and ſent them home again. See 
FUR CA, 
The ſame meaſure was ſometimes dealt them by their enemies 
upon the ſame occaſion.— Thus Cæſar, Lib. II. obſerves, 
that the conſul L. Caſſius, had been killed by the Swiſs, his 
army defeated, and made paſs under the 9c. | 

OAK of Land, jugata terre, in our antient cuſtoms, was the 
ſpace which a yoke of oxen, that is, two oxen, may plough 
in one day. See HI DE, YARD-Land, &c. | 
Sea-YoOAK. See the article SEA. 

YOIDES®, or Hyo1pes. in anatomy, a bone ſituate at the 
root of the tongue, and compoſed of divers little bones, united 
by cartilages, which ſometimes oflify. See Hyorpes. 


* Tt has its name vorne, and ſometimes v/1aondng, yp/loides, 
from its reſembling a Greek v, or upſilon. — Some call it 
lambdoides, as reſembling a lambda inverted, 


It is not contiguous to the extremity of any other bone, nor 
has any articulation with them: on which account, it is not 
ſhewn in the ſkeletons. 

Its uſe is to fortify the baſe or root of the tongue, and facili- 
tate the paſſage of the air into the trachea, and the food into 
the gullet.— It has five pair of muſcles, which move it to- 
gether with the tongue. See TonGus. 


* '3 


YOU 


YOLK, or VI Ik, in natural hiſtory, the yellow part in the 


middle of an egg. See Edd. 

The chicken is formed out of, and nouriſhed by the white 
alone, till it be grown to ſome bulk: after which, the yolk 
ſerves it for nouriſhment ; which it likewiſe does, in part, 
after it is hatched. - For a good part of the yolk remains 
after excluſion; being received into the chicken's belly: and 
being there reſerved, as in a ſtore-houſe, is by the duCtus in- 
teſtinalis, as by a funnel, conveyed into the guts, and ſerves 
inſtead of milk. 7/llugh. Ornithol. Lib. I. c. 3.— This was 
even known to Pliny : Ipſum animal ex albo liguore oui cor- 
poretur e cibus ejus in luteo t. Lib. X. c. 53. 

YOUNG. Sec GENERATION, ConcEPTION, GESTA- 
Ti0on, EMBRYo, FotTUs, DELIVERY, CHILD, &c. 
ſee alſo STORGE, c. 

In the army, that regiment or officer, is ſaid to be the younger, 

junior, which was laſt raiſed, or whoſe commiſſion is of lateſt 
date, whatever be the age of the man, or however long he 
may have ſerved in other capacities. 

YOUNKERS, among failors, are the younger ſailors, other- 
wiſe called forema/t-men; whoſe buſineſs is to take in the 
top-ſails, furl the fails, ling the yards, Oc. | 


au 


YOUTH, Adoleſcence. See Acx, and Apol Esc Rx 
Y PSI LOIDES, TYIAOEIAHE, in anatomy, the thing 


genuine ſuture of the cranium ; thus called from its reſem. 
bling a Greek y, or upſilon. See SUTURE, 
Some alſo call it AzpG9oudns, Jambdoides, See LA II B. 
DOIDES. 

There is alſo a bone at the root of the tongue, called M. 
loides, and yoides, See YoOIDES. 


YQUETAYA, in natural hiſtory, a plant in Braſil, long 


uſed as a medicine in that country; and lately diſcovered to 
the Europeans by a French ſurgeon. 

It has been ſince found in France, where, being cultivated 
and examined by M. Marchant, it appears to be a kind of 
ſcrophulary, or blood- nettle. 

It has this remarkable property, that it takes away from 


ſenna all its ill taſte and ſmell; which property of correct. 


ing the infuſion of ſenna, was unknown in the ſcrophulary. 
See SENN A. | 


To uſe this plant, it muſt be dried ten or twelve days 
- the ſhade, and afterwards expoſed to the ſun, till quite 
ry. | 


The laſt letter in the alphabet, and one of the 
double conſonants, both among the Latins and 
Greeks. Sce LETTER, and Conso0nNANnNT. 
Its pronunciation is much more ſoft and obtuſe 
9 than the x, which makes Quintilian call it ju- 
cundiſſina, and dulciſſima.— Nevertheleſs, the ſound was 
not always the fame as it is now; which is but, as it were, 
half that of an 8. See 8. 
It had ſomething alſo in it of the d; but only what ſound- 
ed very ſmoothly : Thus, Mezentius was pronounced, as if 
it had been Medſentius, &c. See D. 
The Z had alſo an affinity with the g: Thus Capella; 
2 J Grecs venit, licet etiam ipfi primo g Graecd utebantur. 
See G. 


Z, was allo a numeral letter, ſignifying 2000 ; according to 
the verſe : 


Ultima 2 tenens, ſinem bis mille tenebit. 
When a daſh was added a-top A it ſignified two thouſand 


times two thouſand. 

Z AIM, a portion of land, allotted for the ſubſiſtence of a 

horſe-man in the Turkiſh militia 3 called alſo z:mar. See 
Timar, and TiMARI1oOT. 

Z AIRAG IA, or ZAIRAGIAH, a kind of divination in uſe 

among the Arabs ; performed by means of divers wheels 
or circles, placed concentric to one another, and noted with 
ſeveral letters which are brought to anſwer to each other, 
by moving the circles according to certain rules. See D1- 
VINATION, 
This is alſo called zara:zah, by reaſon the circles of this 
machine, which are called mutazariat, laflak, &c. corre- 
ſpond to the orbs of the planets, and the atmoſpheres of the 
ſeveral elements, RE hd 

ZAPATA?®, or Sapata, a kind of feaſt, or ceremony held in 
Italy, in the courts of certain princes, on S. Nicholas's day, 
wherein people hide preſents in the ſhoes or flippers of thoſe 
they would do honour to, in ſuch manner, as they ſurprize 
them on the morrow when they come to dreſs. 

* The word is originally Spaniſh, capato, and ſignifies a ſhoe, 

or ſlipper. 
It is done in imitation of the practice of S. Nicholas, who 
uſed, in the night-time, to throw purſes of money in at the 
windows, to marry poor maids withal. 
F. Meneſtrier has deſcribed theſe zapatas, their origin, and 
different uſages, in his treatiſe des ballets ancien, & mo- 
dlerns. 

ZEAL, ZE LVs, .,, the exerciſe of a warm animated af- 
fection, or paſſion for any thing. See Pass10N, &c. 
Some will have zeal to be properly a mixt, or compound 


ſenſation, where one affection is raiſed or inflamed by another. | 


— On theſe principles, it may be defined an affection arifing 
from love and indignation, which cannot bear a thing to be 
given to another, that a perſon deſires for himſelf, or one 
whom he loves and favours.— Others make it conſiſt in an 


eager ſtudy, or deſite to keep any thing inviolate; or a 
fervour of mind, ariſing from an indignation againſt thoſe | 


who abuſe or do evil to a perſon beloved, 

The Greek philoſophers make three ſpecies of zeal.— The 

firſt, of envy : the ſecond, of emulation, or imitation : the 
third of piety, or devotion ; which laſt makes what the divines 

call religious zeal, See EMULATION, &c. 

Joſephus ſpeaks much of a party or faction, called the zealous, 

or zealots, which aroſe among the Jews during the war with 


Veſpaſian and Titus. Lib. XIV. c. 6. Antiq. and Lib. IV. 


C. 12, de Belly Judaico. 

ZE CHIN, or Zeccnino. See the article SEQU1N. 

ZEDOARY, ZE DOARIA, a medicinal root, belonging to 
a plant growing in the Eaſt-Indies, whoſe leaves are like 
thoſe of ginger, only longer and broader. See Roor. 
Zedbary is of an aſh-colour, has an aromatic, bitteriſh taſte ; 
and is ranked in the claſs of cephalics : but it is alſo reckon- 
ed, by many, amongſt the alexipharmics, whereupon it 
comes to have a place in the capitals ; and is even faid to pre- 


vent infection, by holding it only in the mouth. See 


ALEXIPHARMIC, &c. 


On account of its agreeable bitter, it is alſo preſcribed among 
ſtomachics; and for its ſpicy warmth, is commended in co- 
lics, and hyſterical affections, for promoting the menſes, c. 
See AROMATIC. | 
ENITA, in aſtronomy, the vertical point; or a point in 
the heavens directly over our head. See VERTEx, and 
VERTICAL, | 

Or, the zenith is a point, as Z (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 52.) 
in the ſurface of the ſphere, from which a right line, drawn 


through the ſpectator's head, paſſes through the centre of the 
carth. See VERTEX, and VERTICAL. 


2 


Hence, there are as many zenyths as there are different places 
on the earth, where the heavens may be ſeen ; and upon the 
changing our place, we alſo change our zenith. 
The zenith is alſo called the pole of the horizon, becauſe go 
degrees diſtant from each point thereof. Sec HoR12z0N. 
It is alſo the pole of all the almucantars, or parallels of the 
horizon, whereby the altitude of the ſtars is eſtimated. See 
ALMUCANTAR. 
Through the zenith paſs the vertical-circles, or azimuths. 
See VERTICAL-Cirche, and AZIMUTH. 
The point diametrically oppoſite to the zenith, is called the 
nadir ; which is the point directly under our feet. See NA DIR. 
The nadir is the zenith to our antipodes; as our zenith is the 
nadir to them. See ANTIPODES, 
ZeniTH-Diſftance, is the complement of the ſun's, or a ſtar's 
meridian altitude; or what the meridian altitude wants of 90 
degrees. See COMPLEMENT, and ALTITUDE. 
ZENSUS, in arithmetic, a name which ſome authors give 
to a ſquare number; or the ſecond power, See SQUARE 
Number, and Po WER. 
The higher powers they call z-»/izenſus, zenſicubus, zenſizen- 
zenſus, zenſurdeſolidus, &c. See POWER. 
ZEPHYRUS*, or ZEPHYR, the weſt-wind; a wind 
blowing from that cardinal point of the horizon oppoſite to 
the eaſt. See WesT, Wind, and CAR DIN AI- Pont. 

The word is Greek, &»v;9-.— The poets perſonify it. 
It is alſo called ſavanius, and occidens; and by many con- 
founded with africus. 
ZEST, the woody, thick ſkin, quartering the kernel of a 
walnut,— Some phyſicians preſcribe 2%, dried and taken 
with white-wine, as a remedy againſt the gravel, 
The word is alſo uſed for a chip of orange or lemon-peel ; 
ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed into ale, wine, &c. to give it a 
flavour, | 
Hence, to 2% an orange or lemon, among conſectioners, 
is to cut the peel from top to bottom into ſmall ſlips, as thin 
as poſſible, ü 
Z ETA, or ZETECULA, a little cloſet, or withdrawing- 
chamber, with pipes running along the walls, to receive, 
from below, either the cool air, or ſteam of warm water, 
See CaLEDucTt, HyPocausTUMm, &c. 

* The word is formed either from Cu, to be warm; or of 


love and enjoyment. 


ZETETIC E, ZeTeric-Methid, in mathematics, the 
method made uſe of to inveſtigate, or find the ſolution of a 
problem. See REsotuTION, PROBLEM, &c. 

*The word is Greek, @rTyrizn, formed from Cri, I ſeek. 
The antient Pyrrhanians were ſometimes called zetetici, g. d. 
ſeekers. See PYRRHANIANS. 

Z E U GMA, a figure in grammar, whereby an adjective, or 
verb, which agrees with a nearer word, is alſo, by way of 
ſupplement, referred to another more remote. See FI GRE. 

The word is Greek, &vy«z, which literally denotes a join- 

ing together: from &vy ww, I join. 
Thus Terence, Utinam aut hic ſurdus, aut hæc muta fucta 
fit. — So Virgil, Hic illius arma hic currus fruit. — In which 
caſes, the words fata fit, agreeing primarily with hec muta, 
are alſo made to agree or extend to hic ſurdus : and the verb 
fuit, is not only referred to hic currus, which it properly re- 
ſpects, but further, to Hic illius arma. 
The Latins, it may be here obſerved, take a liberty in con- 
ſtruction, which ſome of the nicer critics among the mo- 
derns, particularly the French, will not allow in the modern 
tongues, See CONSTRUCTION. 


|ZIBETHUM, or ZiBETTA, in natural hiſtory, civet; 


a perfume like muſk, contained in a kernally bladder, in the 
groin of a civet cat. See C1IVET. 

ZICZAC. See the article AL LEV in Ziczac. 

Z INDIKIT Es, a ſect among the Mahometans, denomi- 
nated from their leader Zindik, whom Grotius makes to be 
one of the magi, and a follower of Zoroaſter. See MAG. 
The Zindikites believe no providence nor reſurrection.— 
They allow no other God but the four elements; and in 
this ſenſe aſſert, that a man, being a mixture of thoſe ſimple 
bodies, returns to God when he dies. 

ZINK, a kind of metalline ſubſtance, very hard, white, and 
brilliant; and which, though not ductile enough to denomi- 
nate it a metal, yet ſtretches a little under the hammer. See 
Meral, DucrTitirty, &c. 

Zink is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ſpelter, and 
uſed to purge and purify tin; much as lead is to purify gold, 
filver, and copper. See SPELTER, and LEAD. 

Founders, toymen, c. alſo uſe it with turmeric to tinge 
copper, Oc. Tt gives a fine gold colour, though not a very 


Vor. II. No. 167. 


laſting one. See Co PER, BRASS, &c. 
13G g M. Homberg 


Cr, vivere, to live, on account of the ule made hereof for 
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M. Homberg conjectures, with a good deal of probability, 
that Zint is no other than a natural mixture of two real me- 


tals, viz. tin, and iron. — What led him to the opinion 
was, that zink yields preciſely the ſame fumes by the burn- 


ing-glak, as ſuch a mixture does. — Accordingly, he aſſures | 
us, he often ſubſtituted the one for the other; and this al- 


wars with the very ſame effect. 
ZINZIBER, or ZinG1BER. 


kind of fruit, more uſually called jxjub. See JUJUB. 
Z OCCO, Zoccoro, Zocrx, or SOCLE, in architecture, a 
kind of ſtand or pedeſtal ; being a low, ſquare piece, or mem- 


ber, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, pedeſtal, or the like | 


thing, that needs to be raiſed. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 
lit. z. ſee alſo the article Soc LE. 

ZODIAC®, Zonpiacus, in aſtronomy, a faſcia, or broad 
circle, whoſe middle is the ecliptic, and its extremes two 
circles parallel thereto, at ſuch diſtance from it as to bound, 
or comprehend the excurſions of the ſun and planets. See 
Sud, and PLANET. 

The word is formed from the Greek ge, animal; by 
reaſon of the conſtellations therein : others derive it from 
Gun, life; from an opinion that the planets have a great in- 

gence on animal life. | 


The ſun never deviates from the middle of the zodiac; i. e. 


from the ecliptic; the planets all do, more or leſs. See 
Ecr1pTiC. 

Their greateſt deviations, called latitudes, are the meaſure of 
the breadth of the zodiac which is broader, or narrower, 
as the greateſt latitude of the planets is made more or leſs. — 
Accordingly, ſome make it 16, ſome 18, and ſome 20 de- 
grees broad. See LATITUDE. 

The zediac cutting the equator obliquely, makes an angle 
therewith of 23 degrees and an half; or more preciſely of 
239, 297, which is what we call the obliguity of the zodiac, 
and is the ſun's greateſt declination. See OBLIQUIT v, and 
DzcLINATION. 

The z2diac is divided into twelve portions, called /gns ; 
and thoſe divitions or ſigns are denominated from the con- 
ſtellations which antiently poſſeſſed each part. See Co x- 
STE LLATION,— But the zodiac being immoveable, and the 
ſtars having a motion from weſt to eaſt, thoſe conſtellations 
no longer correſpond to their proper ſigns; whence ariſes 
what we call the preceſſion of the equinoxes. See PRE CES“ 
SION, 


When a ftar, therefore, is ſaid to be in ſuch @ ſign of the 20- 


diac, it is not to be underſtood of that ſign, or conſtellation 


of the firmament ; but only of that twelfth part of the 
2:4iac, or dodecatemory thereof. See SIGN, STAR, and 
DopEcaTEMORY. 

Caſſini has alſo obſerved a track in the heavens, within whoſe 
bounds moſt of the comets, though not all of them, are ob- 


ſerved to keep; which, for this reaſon, he calls the zodiac of 


the comets. See COMET. 

This he makes as broad as the other zadiac, and marks it 
with ſigns or conſtellations like that; as Antinous, Pegaſus, 
Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the lefler Dog, Hydra, the 
Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary. 


ZONE“, Zoxa, in geography and aſtronomy, a diviſion of 


the terraqueous globe, with reſpect to the different degree of 
heat found in the different parts thereof. See EARTH, and 
Hear. 

The word is Greek, & ». q. d. belt, girdle. 


A zone is the fifth part of the ſurface of the carth, contained 


between two parallels. See PARALLEL. 

The zones are denominated ferrid, frigid, and temperate: 
Torrid ZoNe, is a faſcia, or band ſurrounding the terraqueous 
globe, and terminated by the two tropics, See TROPIC, — 
Its breadth, therefore, is 460, 58/7. The equator running 
through the middle of it, divides it into two equal parts, each 
containing 230, 29/. 

The antients imagined the torrid zone uninhabitable. See 
Torrid. 


Temperate Z0XEs, are two faſciz, or bands environing the | 


globe, and contained berween the tropics, and the polar cir- 
cles. — The breadth of each is 430, 2. See TEMPERATE. 
Frigid Zoxes, are ſegments of the ſurface of the earth termi- 
nated, the one by the antarctic, and the other by the arctic 
circle. The breadth of each is 46, 58/7. Sce ARCTIC, 
ANTARCTIC, &C. | 
The difference of Zone is attended with a great diverſity of 
phenomena.— 1. In the torrid zone, the ſun paſſes through 
the zenith twice a yrar; and. his receſs from the equator to- 
wards the pole which is above the horizon, is twice a year 
equa! to the heighth of the pole. 
28. In the temperate and frizid zones, the leaſt heighth of the 
pole exceeds the greateſt diitance of the ſun from the equa- 
tor ; and therefore, to the inhabitants thereof, the ſun never 
pa ſſes through the zenith; yet if on the ſame day the ſun 
riſes at the ſame time to a greater  hcighth, the heighth of 
the pole is the lefs, in regard the inclination of the ciccles of 
diurnzl revolution to the horizon is leſs. 

| 44 x 


See the article GiN ER. 
ZIZYPHA, or Ziz vrnus, a name ſometimes given to a | 
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30. In the temperate and torrid zones, the ſun riſes and ſetz 
every natural day, by reaſon the diſtance of the ſun from the 


pole always exceeds the heighth of the pole; yet eve 
where but under the equator, the artificial days are unequal, 
3 


and the inequality is the greater as the place is leg Cillant 
from the frigid zone. See Day, 
4%, Where the temperate zones terminate on the frigid, th 
heighth of the pole is equal to the ſun's diſtance "out * 
pole, when in the neighbouring tropic; and, conſequently. 
once a year, the ſun, in its diurnal motion, performs. an Ki 
tire revolution, without going down under the horizon 
50. Every where in a frigid zone, the heighth of the pole ; 
greater than the leaſt diſtance of the ſun from the pole; 
therefore during ſome revolutions of the earth, the * is | 
a diſtance from the pole leſs than the pole's heighth; 2 
during all that time, does not ſet, nor ſo much as touch th 
horizon. Where the diſtance from the pole, as the ſun . 
cedes from it, exceeds the heighth of the pole, or latitude “ 
the place, the ſun riſes or ſets every natural day. See DAY. 
Nido Hr, RisinG, SETTING, &c. ; 
ZONNAR®, a kind of belt, or girdle of black leather 
which the Chriſtians and Jews of the Levant, particu}. 
thoſe in Aſia, and the territories of the grand ſeignior, are wid 
liged to wear; to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Mahometang 
* The word is corrupted from the vulgar Greek, a contraction of 
C ,., of gon, girdle. 


It was Motavakkel X. kaliph, of the family of the Abaſſides 
that firſt enjoined the Chriſtians, Ec. to wear the za. 
The ordinance to this effect was publiſhed in the year of 
= Hegira 235. 

ence, as moſt of the Chriſtians of Syria, Meſopotamia, 
are either Neſtorians, or Jacobites ; thoſe ſectaries are _ 
called Chri/tians of the girdle. See GIRDLE, 

ZOOLOGIA®, ZooLlocy, a diſcourſe, or treatiſe upon 

animals, or living creatures. See ANIMAL, | 
Zoology makes a conſiderable article in natural hiſtory ; com- 
prehending what relates to the form, ſtructure, method of 
living, feeding, propagating, &c. of the divers ſpecies cf 
brute creatures. See NATURAL Hiftory. 

* The word is Greek, Gcx-y42, comprehended of Gn, life, and 

Xoy>, ſpeech, diſcourſe. 


ZOOPHORIC Column, is a ſtatuary column ; or a co- 


lumn that bears or ſupports the figure of an animal. Sce 
CoLUMN. 


ZOOPHORUS, or Zor RHORus, in the antient archi- 


tecture, the ſame thing with the frieze in the modern. See 
FRIEZE. | 
It was thus called in Greek, becauſe antiently adorned with 
the figures of animals; from CG, animal, and 9:w, I bear. 
The Greeks ſometimes alſo call the zodiac, zophorus, be- 
cauſe of the ſigns and conſtellations therein. See Zop1ac. 
ZOOPHYTON*®, Zoor EYE, in natural hiſtory, 2 
kind of intermediate body, partaking both of the nature of a 
ſenſitive, and a vegetable. 
® The word is Greek, &ovro, compounded of {va, animal, 
and ure, plant, 9. 4. plant-animal. 


Such is the planta pudica commonly ſuppoſed to be ; though 
with little foundation. See SENSITIVE Plant — The an- 
tients alſo reputed ſponges to be zoophytes. See SPONGE. 
The fœtus, while in the womb, appears to be a real zoophyte; 
growing to the mother by the funiculus umbilicalis, 2s 
plants do to the earth by their ſtem. See Fokrus, Eu- 
BRYO, &c. | 
Olearius mentions a very extraordinary fort of zoophyte, call- 
ed agnus Scythicus, or borametz, growing near Samara on 
the Volga.— It is a kind of melon ſhaped like a lamb, al 
the parts whereof it has, and grows to the earth by a ſtem, 
which ſerves it for a navel-ſtring.— As it grows, it changes 
place as much as its ſtem will allow of ; and it conſumes and 
dries up all the graſs where it grows. — When ripe, the 
ſtem withers, and the body, or fruit, becomes covered wit? 
a downy ſkin, which may be dreſſed, and uſed as fur. 
Olearius was ſhewn ſome of this ſkin, taken off the covering 
of a bed; which the people ſwore came from the fruit; but 
he could hardly believe them : it was covered with a foft 
curled wool, like that of a young lamb.— Scaliger adds. 
that this fruit lives, and grows, till ſuch time as it wants 
graſs, — But what credit is to be given to moſt of the mar- 
vellous in theſe accounts, may be ſeen in Philsſoph. Tran/. 
n. 247. p. 461. and n. 390. p. 353. The ſkin ſhewn © 
Olearius was, in all probability, ſuch as thoſe deſcribed 
by Breynius from Kempfer, in the forecited Tana. 


n. 390. ; 
ZOOTOMY®, ZNOTOMH, the art or act of diſſecting 
animals, or living creatures. See Diss ECT NON. 
* The word is compounded of g, animal, and re, fees, | 
cut. 

Zortomy amounts to the fame with anatony, or rather cer 
arative anatomy. See ANATOMY, and COMPARATIV+: | 

ZOPHORIC. See the article Zoo HORI. 
ZOPHORUS. See the article Leon 


OPISSA 


ZOPISSA*, zan iA, Naval-pitch; a kind of mixture 
of pitch and tar, ſcraped off ſhips that have been a long time 
at ſea, See PiTCH, and TAR, 

* The word ſeems formed from &w, bullio, T boil, and awwoa, 
pitch; 9. 4. boiled, or concotted pitch 
This matter, by being gradually penetrated by the ſalt of the 


ſca, becomes partaker of its qualities; and being applied to 
the body externally, is found reſolutive and deſiccative. 


ſtants; denominated from their author Uldric, Huldric 

Zuinglius. See REFORMATION. 

This eminent divine was born at Wildehauſen, in the county 

of Toggenbourg in Switzerland, in 1487.— After having 

finiſhed his ſtudies in theology, and received the doctor's cap 

at Baſil, in 1505, he applied himſelf to preaching ; and with 
ſucceſs, 

n after Luther had taken up arms againſt Rome, Zuingli- 
us, being then miniſter of the chief church in Zurich, fell 
in with him; preached openly againſt indulgencies, then 
againſt the interceſſion of the ſaints, then againſt the maſs, 
the hierarchy, the vows, and celibacy of the clergy, abſti- 
nence from fleſh, &c. 

As to the euchariſt, interpreting hoc gſt corpus meum by hoc 
fegnificat corpus meum, he maintained, that the bread and 
wine were only bare ſignifications, or repreſentations of the 
body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; in which he differed from 
Luther, who held a conſubſtantiation. See Lu THERANs, 
EvucHARIsT, COonNSUBSTANTIATION, &c, 
In a conference held with the deputies of the biſhop of Con- 
ſtance, in 1523, he procured molt of the external ceremonies 
; of religion to be aboliſhed. — As to matters of grace, Zuing- 
n 3 lius ſeemed inclined to Pelagianiſm ; giving all to free- will, 
1 conſidered as acting by the mere ſtrength of nature; in which 
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ZUINGLIANS, a branch of antient Reformers or Prote- | 


Z V T 


he differed from Calvin. See CALVIN ISM, Grack, Pe“ 
LAGIAN, &c. 

ZYGOMA®, ZYTIQMa, in anatomy, a bone of the head, 
otherwiſe called os jugale. See Bone. 


The word is formed from &uywpas, I join; ſo that 2yz0ma, 
properly ſpeaking, is the juncture of thoſe two bones 


The zygoma is no ſingle bone, but an union or aſſemblage of 
two proceſſes, or eminences of bones; the one from the os 
temporis, the other from the os malæ.— See Tab, Anat. 
(Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. c; fee allo the article Os Temports. 
Theſe two eminences, or apophyſes, are joined together by 
a ſuture, thence called zygomaticus. See ZyGoM ATICUS. 

Z YGOMATICUS, a muſcle of the head, which has its 
origin in the proceſſus jugalis, or zygoma ; and paſſing ob- 
liquely, is inſerted near the angle of the lips.— Ir helps to 
draw the lips obliquely upwards.— See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) 
fig. 1. n.9. fig. 6.n. 4. fig. 7. n. 2; ſee alſo Lies. 

ZYGOMATICUS, is alſo an epithet given to the ſuture that 
binds the two proceſſes of the zygoma together. See Z XG o- 
MA, and SUTURE. 

Z Y MOSIME T ERY®, an inſtrument propoſed by Swammers- 
dam, in his book de Reſpiratione, wherewith to meaſure the 
degree of fermentation occaſioned by the mixture of different 
matters ; and the degree of heat which thoſe matters acquire 
in fermenting; as alſo the heat or temperament of the blood 
of animals. See FERMENTATION, HEAT, &c. 


* The word is formed from Gopwor;, fermentation, and nere, 
meaſure, 


ZY THUM, or ZyTHmos, a ſort of malt-liquor, in uſe 
among the antient Germans. See MA LT-Liguor, 


Matthiolus repreſents the antient zythum, and curmi, as the 
ſame with our beer and ale, See Beer, and ALE, 
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An I ND E X of Words and Articles which are explained under others, 


and not mentioned i in their alphabetical places. 


2 A D V CAN 
3 | 0 | 
7 Fox T ioR t. J ULTO0, ADVISARE wult curia. (Gta. 
. A PRIORI. 8, '| ADULTERATED Mine. INE, 
3 A Pos T ERITIORI. 7 DE MONSTRAFION. ADVOCATIONE. RECTO de Advocationé. 
| ABANDONED Succeſ SUCCESSION, FquanrT, 9 EU ANT 
ABBAT-. [ fron ABBOT. A.QUIANGULAR, | EQUIANGULAR, 
ABBATIS Diarrhodon. DrARRHODON. AqQUicRURAL. | EQUICRURAL, 
APBAYANCE. ABEYANCE, ODI DIFFERENT. | © QUIDIFFERENT. 
ABBETTOR. ABETTOR, AqQuinisTANT. | EQUIDISTANT. 
ABBEY, Royal. Roy AL. FQUiLATERAL. 8 EQUILATERAL. 
ABBY. „ |ABBEY. Fra of Martyrs. VIARTYR. 
ABDUCENT. ABDUCTOR. ERA of Nabonaſſur. NABON ASS AR. 
A DVUcro Heærede. HRE DE. AERIAL Teleſcope. | PELESCOPE, 
2 ABEARING, good. Goon abearing, A THERIAL Region. REGION. 
: ABEIANCE. ABEYANCE. Ar Hor Ic Bibles, BLE. 
0 CAPACIT Y, Dis ABI | AFFECTED, ADFECTED, 
- ABILITY. | ? LITY, and NoxnABi-j|AFFIRMATIVE Demonſiration. DEMONSTRATION, 
= ABINTESTATE Inheritance, SUCCESSION. [LITY,\| AFFORESTED. - [| NEAFFORESTED. 
: ABLATIVE, abſolute. | ABSOLUTE, [Arr. AB AF r. 
L AB-0FFICIO, | DEPRIVATION. AGE of Wine, 1 \VINE. 
ABSINTHIUM. ABSYNTHIUM, AGGRAVATION. REAGGRAVATION, 
ABSOLUTE Accident. ACCIDENT, | ARI Uncia, UNCIA, 
ABSOLUTE Gravity. GRAVITY. - Alp, reaſonable. REASCNABLE, 
ABSOLUTE Neceſſity. | NECEssIT v. Al EL. AILF. 
ABSOLUTE Time. TIME. Alk, in the manage, YEN I- Air. 
ABSOLUTE Velocity. | VELOCITY. A1R, Balance of. BALLANCE. 
AB50LUTELY proper Motion. WRITES AlR-Level. | LEVEL. 
ABSOLUTELY true Motion. * > Alk, Preſſure of. | PRESSURE. 
ARSYNTHITES, Vinum. Vinum, ALx Carunculæ cuticulares. CUTICULARES®, 
= AcaDenyr, Curator of. CURATOR, AL# Veſpertitionum. VESPERTILIONUM, 
= ACCENT, long. i Lox G. AL Naſi dilatatores. | DIiLATATORES., 
AccenT, ſhort. SHORT. Axæx Naſt elevator, ELEVATOR. 
ACCEPTANCES, Book of. Book. | ALBA Linea. LINEA. 
AccePTED Maſons. & MasoNn. ALBA Offa. OFFA. 
ACCESARY. | ACCESSORY. ALBUM Argentum. ARGENTUM, 
AccessloN, Union of. Union of Acceſſion. ALCAHEST. ALKAHEST, 
ACCIDENTAL Forms. FoRM. ALCALIZATUM Acetum. | ACETUM, 
AccomeT. ACCcouNnT. ALCALY., 7 | ALKALY. 
AccomeTs, Chamber of. CHAMBER. ALD. | AL. | 
AccoMPTsS, current, Book. A-LEE the Helm. HELM. 
Accoue TAN Tr. b ACCOUNTANT,  I{IALERI1oON. | ALLERION, 
ACEPHALUSs Clerk, 41 CLERK. ALEPPo Galls. | GALLS. 
Ack. | AcHE, and HE ap-Ach, ALEXANDRINA Aurea. AUREA. 
AchARNER. ce JAchERNER. ALIAs, ficut. SICUT alias. 
ACQUIETANDIS plegits. | | PLEG11s. ALIENABLE. | I INALIENABLE, 
AcqQuisT._ | ACQUEST. ALIENATION, Fines, | FINES. 
ACT, ouvert. | OvzrrT Ap. ALIMENTARIUs AMdils. ADILIS. 
AcTs, Clerk of. | CLERK. ALKALI, I ALKALY, ] 
AcT of the Anceſtor, > D ALLEGORICAL Statue. | | ATE. 
£ ACT of Gad. es ene ALLEU, frank. | IAN EK Alleu. 
F AcT of Grace. (TRACE. ALLEUD. | TALLODIUM, 
8 ACTING, Rule of. | RULE of ating. ALMONDs, Seron of. )ERON, 
? ACTION, faint, ar. Alus, plow. 2LOW. 
ACTION, vital, | VITAL. AL us, pure, | PURE, 
: ACT10N, Choſe.in, Craose. | | | 
AcT1oN, Unity of, ; UnirTy, | (oPalLting Alves. | | ALOES. 
ACTIVE Art, ART. F CABLE, pointing. oi Nd pre. 
AcrivE Power. PowrR. | CaBLE, Roving. | RQUSE. 
ACTIVE Qualities, 3 QuaLiTy. | CaBLE, Worming. | VoRM. W 
ACTIVE Paſalage. 8 | VASSALAGE, |] CapLeD Column. COLUMN, * 
ACTUAL ent. 4 | ASSENT. CaDERE Aſia. | AssISA; | J 
ACTUAL Calcination, [CALCINATION. CS ARIUS Partus. ARTus. | 
ACTUAL Cauteries. _[CavurTERY. CALCULAT10N of Friction. FRICTION, 
. ACTUAL Fire. | FIRE. | | DiFFERENTIAL, and 
ACTUAL Heat. HAT. Calcurus, differential, | Ibircc rare diſfe- 
AcuTE, Penultimatæ of. | PENULTIMATE, | | rential. | 
ADDITIONAL Duty, DurTy. CALCULUS, integral. [INTEGRAL, | 
ADFECTED Yuadratics. QUADRATICS, | CALENDAR, Gregorian. GREGORIAN, | 
ADJACENT Angle, | ANGLE. | [| CaLenDaREs fafti, I 1 
Ap1Pos1 Sacculi, SAECURT = CALF, golden, | GoLDEN. 0 
ADJUTOR. | CoaADJUTOR, CALIPER: :'S._ 1 CALIBER. 
ADMIRAL, Lord high, A eso. CAL KING. | CaLquinG. 
ADMIRALTY Court. | CouR T. ICA Tosu Corpus. | CORPUS, 
ADMIRATION, Point of. | Pol N. CALOYERS, | CALOGERI, 
Ap Misr. | QUARE non admiſit. CaLves-Head Roll. | ROLL. 
ADMITTENDA Clamea. CLAMEA. CATx of Tin. | Tin. 
8 Clerico. CLER1CO, Obey, CAMAIEU. | 
313 2 | ern 44: CAMBERING. ZE | [CAMBRING. 4 
3 . ecognitione. RE cod N IT ION E. CAMOMILE, Oll of. | Orr. 
A oPTION, Brothers by. BROTHERS. Came, Aid de. Arp. 
Poa ba dh conn, f FATHER. ]{Came, fhing. | | Frying. 
AC ET s Foss1L, CANADA Company: ComPaANy, 
1 ands. GLanD. — CAN AL Is Arterioſus. e ART TPRIOSvs. 0 
DVENTURINE, VENTURINE 7 CANCELLARIAM mittendam TRANSCRIPTIO. 4 
ADviICEes, Bock of. B 8 ; ee e 8 
Wok 11 Ne CLXVIII N 00K, Perus, grotta del. } FENG 1 Bo” 
"7 ON Lil. | 13 Hh bt 
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Canina 1 
8 1% 


CAT 


CAx iN A fames. 

CAN INus r1/us. 

CAN NoN, demi. 

CAN Nox, Carriage of. 
CAN Nox, Elevation of. 
Cannon, mounting of. 
CANNON, nailing of. 
CANON. 

CANON regular of Lateran. 
CANONICAL, pot. 
CANON ICAL Purgation, 
CANON ICATE. 
CanTic Qxseins. 
CANTING Arms. 
CanToNED Columns. 
Canvas, Painting on. 
CAN ULA. 

Caps, fulling of. 
CAPACITY. 

CaPE, doubling of. 
Carre Ferd Company. 
CAPIEN DO Apr/tata. 
Car IEN DO Excommunicate, 
CAPILLACEOUS. 
CaPiTAL Aid. 
CariTAL Duumdiri. 
CaPiTAL Triumuirs. 
CAPITAL Line. 
CaPiTAL, Axis of. 
CarPiTAL, Flower of. 
CarirE, Tenant in. 
Cariris ſtimatio. 
CaPrtitis, Flexor. 
CaPrrrs, Obliquus, 
Cariris, Reftus lateratis. 
CaPons Flight. 
CaPRINUs Sanguis. 
CAPSELLA. 
CAPSTAN, heave at. 
CarraAlN Gall:y. 
CaPTAIN, ſecend. 
Carro Homme. 

Car ro Clcrico. 
CARAr. 

CAR DAN“ Lamp, 
CaRDiac //aters. 
CaRDINAL Canons, 
CaRDuLs Mater. 
CAaRGo. 

Carmen Aubarvale. 
CARMEN Seculare. 
CARNATION. 
CARNAVAL. 

CARN EX Columnge. 
CAROLI, Cor. 
CaARolI rie Column. 
CaRrPENTERS Level. 
CARPI Extenſer. 
CarPi Flexer. 


CarPUs. 


CARTELOIS. 
CarTitaGioovs Fi. 
CarucarRum Eleemeh na. 


| Caruncurz Myrtiformes. 


CaRYAaTic Order. 
Cask, Action upon. 
CASES, cbligue. 
Casr-Book. 
CASING. 

CAsk, Uilage of. 
Casr Medals. 
CasT, repairing of. 
CasTING Gaſs. , 
CAsTINSd the hoof. 
CASTRENSLsS Corona. 
Casr us, Agnus. 
Casvart Homicide. 
CasvaL Offces. 
Car's Eye. 


Car ADIO TRIO Telefcope. 


CAr Al Eric. 


CArALLISs rababendis. 
CATALL1S tents. 
CATEGORICAL SyiZogrſm. 


CaTHARSHS. 


CATHARTIC. 
CaTHARTICUM Linum. 
CATHEDRAL, Chancellor. 


CATHEDRALS, Vergers of. 


555 


Risus. 
DEMIcANNON. 
CARRIAGE. 
ELEVATION. 
MouNTING. 
NAILING. 
NouocANoN. 
LAT ERAN. 
DEUTEROCANONICAL, 
PURGATI10N, 
CANONRY. 
QuoIN, 
ARMS. 
COLUMN, 
PAINTING. 
CANNULA. 
FULLING, 
INCAPACITY. 
DouBLiNG. 
Co AN. 
ApOS TATA. 
| ExcomMUNICATO, 
CAPILLARY. 
A1D. 
Du uuviRt. 
TRIUuvIRI. 
LINE. 
Axis. 
FLOwER. 
TENANT. 
ASTIMAT1O. 
FLEXOR. 
OBL1qQuus, 
RECTUS, 
FLIGHT. 
| ZaxnGvu1s. 
CAP-ULA. 
IFAVE, 
TALLEY. 
SECOND. 
HOMINEk. 
CLERICO, 


Fans. 


dee a CARACT, 


Lame. 
WATER. 
CANON. 
WATER. 
SUPERCARGO., 
AMBARVALE. 
SECULARE, 
INCARNATION. 
CARNIVAL, 
CoLUMNE@E. 
CoR. 
CoLUMN. 
LEVEL. 
EXTENSOR, 
FLEXOR. 


PERICARPUS. 
QUARTELOIS. 
FisH. 
ELEEMOSYNA, 
MyYRTIFORMES, 
ORDER. 
ACTION. 
OBLIQUE, 
BOGK. 
UNCASING, 
ULLAGE. 
MEDAL. 
REPAIR. 
GLASS, 
Hooe. 

Crow. 
AcGxus Ca/tus., 
Homicide. 
OFFICE. 
EYE. 
TELESCoPpe. 


1 and 


TERRIS. 


SYLLOGISM. 
$HrraxcaTRanans 
HyYPocaTHARSIS. 

ANACATHARTIC. 
LIN Uu. 
CHANCELLOR, 
VRR. 


" 
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nne and 


HYPERCATALECTIC 
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CHA 


CATHETUs of OBliquation, 
CATOPTRIC Teleſcope. 
CAus A, Corpus cum. 
CAusAL Conjunctions. 
CAusk of Gravity, 

Cavse of Winds. 


CAusk de Vicinage. 
Cause, Challenge upon. 
Cavse, Continent. 
Causk, Procatar ic. 
CavusTic Ol of Arſenic. 


CAusric Later. 


CAUuTELAM, ebſolutio ad. 
CAxrox Plough. 


CEIE. 


CELEST1AL Obfervatzons. 
CELESTIAL Harmziny. 
CELESTIAL Magic. 
CELESTIAL Muſic, 
CEMETERY, 


CENTAUR., 


CENTER, Angle at. 
CENTER, Angle without, 
CENTER, Equation" of. 
CENTERS, Dials without. 
CENTINEL. 

CENTRAL Line. 
CENTRE. 


CENTRIC, 


CENTURIATA Comitia. 
CEPHALI1C Vaters. 
CEREALES AXdiles. 
CEREBELL1I Medulla. 
CEREBR1 Medulla. 
CEREBR1 Nates., 
CERECLOTH, | 
CEREMONIES, Maſter of. 
CEREvislz & Panis aſſiſa. 


CERTAINTY moral. 
CERUss of Antimony. 


CESSION. - 


CET1, Sperma. 
CHACE, frank, 
CHaAcinG-Back. 
CHALDEE Bibles. 
CHALYBEAT Vater. 
CHALYBEAT Vine. 
CHALYBEATED Tartar. 
CHAMBER of Accounts. 
CHAMBER, imperial, * 
CHAMBER, Star. 
CHAMBERS, String of. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Arch. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Vice. 
CHAMLET. | 
CHANCELLOR, Arch. 
CHANCELLOR, Vice. 


| CHANCERY, ns of, 
CHANGE. 
CHANGER, Money, 
CHANTER, Arch. 
CHANTER, Sub, 
CHAPEL, free. 


CHARGE. 


CHARGE 4 Mortar. 
CHARGE, Rent. 
CHARGET counter. 
CHARGED Arms. -, 
CHARGED Cylinder. 
CHARITY, Roman. 
CHARM, Counter, 
CHART, Mercator's. 
CHART, Plain. 
CHARTE Warrantia. 


: i 2 
CAusE of Continuation of Motion, 


| 


CRREVISIA & Panis emendatio. 


CHANCERY, Attachment out of. 


CC... 


p 
OBL1QUarTION, 


TETLRScOo PRE. 
CorRPvus. 
CONJUNCT10N., 
GRAVITY, 
Wind. 
PROJECTILE, 
Cou Mo. 
CHALLENGE, 
CONTINENT, 
PROCATARCTIC, ; 
ARSENIC, 
WATER. 
ABSOLUTIO, 
PLouGn. 
BRONCHoCE LE, 
Bu BONOCELE, 
CiRSOCELE, 
ENTEROCELE, 
HyDRocert, 
OmPHnALoceLe, 
OsSCHEOCELE, 
PNEUMAToOceLe, 
SPERMATOCELE, and 
STEATOCELE., 
COELESTIAL, 
HAR MON. 
Masic. 
Music. 
COEMETERIUM, 
3 md 
HiPPoOcexnTAUR. 


ANGLE, 


EQUATION, 

Dr. 

SENTINEL, 

LINE. 

CENTER. 
CoNnCENTRIC, 

} essere, and 
EXCENTRIC, 

CoutrIA. 


PSce<WATER. 


ZEDILES, 
MEDULLA. 


NarTEs. 
SEARCLOTH. 
MasTER. 
ASSISA. 
EMENDATIO, 
Mor AL. 
ANTIMONY. 
CoNncEssS10N, and 
RETROCESSION. 
SPERMA Ceii. 
FRANK. 
|RECHACING. 


-|BiBLE. 


WATER. 
WINE. 


CRYSTALS. 


ACCOUNTS. 
IMPERIAL. 

STA R-Chamber. 
FuGUE. 

Ar cHnH-Chamberlain. 
V1ice-Chamberlain. 
CAMBLET. 
ARca-Chancellor. 
V 1ce-Chancellor. 
ATTACHMENT. 
INN. 
RECHANGE. 
Monty Changer. 
ARcHn-Chanter. 
SU B-Chanter. 


1 FREE. 


RECHARGE, and 

SURCHARGE. 
MoRTAR. 
RENT. 
Cou x TER-charged. 
ARMS. 
CyLINDER» 
ROMAN. 
CounTER-Charn 
MzeRcaToR's Chart. 
PLAIN. | 


W AN TY. 
0 ny CHARTER 
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_ Cinque-PoRTs, Barons of. > 
CixnqQue-PoRTs, Guardians of. 


CHARTER, Tenant by. 
CnasE, Beaſts of. 


Cu EAP, Land. 
CuRAr, Souls. 
CHEmMical Pharmacy. 
CHuemicaLl Phyſicians. 
CutmMical Pyrotechny. 
CHEMICAL Qualities. 
CHEMISTRY. 
CHEQUER. 

CHERR Y-Water. 
CnesT, Bomb. 
CukEsr, Powder. 
CHEVALRY- 
CHEveL, Aid. 
CHEvin Fiſhing. 
CHEVRONED, counter. 
CuickEN Pox. 
CuiEr Arch. 
CHIEF, dexter. 


Cut, Tenant in. 


CHIEVES., 
CHiMNnEy, Funnel of. 
CHIMNEY, Gorge of. 
CHiNna Silks. 
Cnina Varniſb. 
CHINESE Coins. 
CHiNESE Ink. 
CnrinegseE Money. 
CuiNESEH Printing. 
Cuninest Weights. 
Cn1P-//:ne. 


CHiROGRAPHARY Debt. 
'CHIRURGEoONsS Needles. 


CHivALRY, Court of. 
CHOLER1C Complexion, 
CHoRailco Stylz. 


CnoRD, 


CrnorkDa Achills, 
CHnori, Domeſticus. 


CnrisT, Lear of. 


CnrRrisT's Hoſpital. 
CHRISTIAN Oecenomy. 
CHRISTIAN Calendar, 
CHROMA. 
CHROMATIC Dieſis. 


CHRONOLOGICAL Column. 


Crus Fiſhing. 
CHURCH, Chop. 
CHURCH, collegiate, 
CHuRcn, Roman. 
CHURCH, titular. 
CHURCH, Doctor of. 
CHURCH, Honours of. 
CHuRcHn, Nomenclater. 
CHURCH, Peace of. 
CHuRcHn-Reeve. 
CHuRCH, Vergers of. 
CHYL1, Receptaculum, 
CHyYMA, 2 

CHR YMIcUM Ovun. 


CHYMISTRY, Characters in. 


CINERATION. 


Des Fiſbing. 


Dacrrlic Alcaics, 


DALLER. 
Dame, notre. 
Damnum, ad quod. 
Dance, Morel. 
Danisn Companies. 
DAN IsH Mones. 
DAr TF ER, Arch, 
Dare, Arma. 
DAR R Fiſhing. 
Darive Tutorage. 
8 Dies. 

AY, Anniverſary. 
Days, g 
Days, enneatical. 
Days, feral. 
Darts, Halcyon. 
Dars, Holy- road. 
Days, Houſheld. 
AY, Innocents, 
Dar, Lammas. 


> 


DAY 


* 


. See) 


FT ENANT. 
BeasTs. 

LAN D-cheap. 
Soul, Cheat, 
PHARMACY. 
PHYSICIAN. 
PYROTECHNY. 
QUALITY. 


CHYMISTRY., 
EXCHEQUER, 


WATER. 


Bom B Cheft, 
PowDER. 
CHIVALRY. 
Alp. 
FiS$HING, 
CouNTER<chevroned, 
Fox... -. 
ARCH. 
DEXTER. 
TENANT. 
CHIVES, 
FUNNEL, 
GORGE, 
SILK. 
VARNISH. 
Colin. 

INK. 

Mod Ex. 
PRINTING. 
WeEeiGHT. 
WINE. 
DeBrT. 
NEEDLE. 
CouRT. 
COMPLEXION, 
STYLE. 


fexacnony, 


HEXACHORD, 
Jes NOCHORD, 


PENTACHoORD, and 


TETRACHORD. 
ACHILLES, 
DomESTICUS, 
EPOCHA. 
HosPIiTAL. A 
Oxconomy. 
CALENDAR, 
MoNOCHROMA. 
DiIEsIs. 
COLUMN. 
FiSHING. 

CHor Church. 
CoLLEGIATE., 
ROMAN. 
Tir. 
Docrok. 

HoN OUR. 
NoMENCLATOR. 
PEACE. 

REE VE. 
VERGER. 
RECEPTACULUM. 
HyPOCHYMA. 
Ovun. 
CHARACTER, 
INCINERATION, 


BARON, - 


FisHING. 
ALCAIC. 
DoLLAR. 
NoTRE-Dame, 
AD quod. 
Moxzestk. 
COMPANY. 
Monty. 
ARCHIDAPIFER. 
ARMA. 
FisSHiNG. 7 
TuToRAGE. 
Dies. 
ANNIVERSARY. 
CouRT. 
ENNEATICAL, 
FERIAL. 
ALCYON. 

OL Y-ROOD, 
HovusHoLD. 


InnocenT, 


LAMMAs. 


0 


"= 


DET 


Day, Luſtral. | 
Day, Midſummer. 

Days, Quarter. | 
Day's Journey, Sabbath, 
Day, Twelfth. 

Day, Tear and. 

Days of Grace, 

Day, Signals by. 

Day, Teleſcope. 

DE Acon, ſub, 

DEAD Water. 

DEAD, Maſs of. 

Dean, Frog 4 

DEATH, civil. 

DEATH, Article of. 

DEATH of Evzemnes. 
DeB1LITY, accidental. 

Dx B'T- Book. 

DEBT, Tallies of. 
DECADAL Arithmetic, 
DECENNA. 

DEC1Maz. | 
DeciMARUM Advocatione. 
DEC1tMANDI1 modus. 
Dek-Nails, 

DECK, quarter. 
DECLINATION of the Needle. 
DECLINATION, Parallels of. 
DEecLinixG Recliner, 
DECREE, antecedent, 
DecREsSANT. 

DECRIED Species, 
DeEcuRy. 

DEcYPHERING. 

DEeD, counter. 

DEED, Aſſignee by. 

DetD, Condition in a, 


Deeps, falſe, forger. 


DRED, Surrender in. 

DEER, hunting of. 
DErRCTIVE Number. 

DE FEISIBLE. 
DEFENCE-Line, Complement, 
DEFENDENDOo /e, / 


DEeFiniTE Propoſition, 
DEFiNnITIVE Torture. 
DEGREE, Addition of. 
DEGREE, comparative, 
DEGREEs, conjoint. 
DEGREEs, parodical. 
DEGREE, poſitive. 
DEGREE, ſuperlative. 
Def, agnus. 

Det, Argentum. 

DEI, Denarius. 

DEI, Judicium. 
DELIAcC Problem. 


DELIBERAN DO Excommunicato. 


DELiBERANDO Heærede. 
DEL1BLE. 

DELIVERIES, Clerk of. 
DELiveRY, Goal, Fuftices of. 
DEMARCATION, Line of, 
DEMEANOUR. 

DEMESNE. 

DEMI-Pauſe. 

DEMI-Relievo. 

DEMI-FVolt. 

DE Mors RAT ION, apagogical 
DEMONSTRATIONSs, 9/ten/rve. 
DEM. | 
DENTEs Oculares. 

DENTEs Sapientiæ. 
DEPART, Vater of. 
DePONERE, Arma. 
DERIivaTIVE Aﬀettions. 
DERIVATIVE Words. 
DESCENDENS obl:quus. 
DESCENDENTES Cervicales. 
DEscENs10N, obl:que. 
DEz$SCENSUM, per. | 
DxesceEnT, Diſtillation by. 
DescenT, Kiens par. 
DESCRIPTION of the Globes, 


DESCRIPTION, organical. 
DEs1GN, Reduction of. 


IDesiRE, antecedent. 


Des1iRE'/, comme eff. 
DETAINING, forcible. 


DETERMINATE Number. 


LVs T RAI. 
Miopsu uu. 
QUARTER. 
SABBATH. 
TI'WwWELFTH, 
YEAR. 
GRACE. 
SIGNAL. 
TELESCOPE, 
SUBDEACON, 
WATER. 
Mxssk. 

SU B DEAN. 

Ct VII. 
ARTICLE. 
Mass. 
ACCIDENTAL. 
Book. 

I ALLY». 
ARITHMETIC, 
T1THING. 
NoNæ & decime, 
ADvocATIQgNE, 
Mopvus. 

Nail. 
QUARTER, 
NEEDLE. 
PARALLEL, 
RECLINER. 
ANTECEDENT, 
DECREMENT, 
SPECIES, 
T1THING. 
DECIPHERING. 
COUNTERDEED, 
ASSIGNEE. 
CONDITION. 
FoR GER. 
SURRENDER, 
HuNTING, 
NUMBER. 
INDEFEISIBLE, 
COMPLEMENT. 


| Se deſendends. 
DEFENDENDo /e, perdonatis. S5ce 


CHARTA. 
PROPOSITION. 
TorRTURE. 


TADDITION. 


CoMPARATIVE, 
ConJoINT. 
PARODICAL, 
POSITIVE. 

JU PERLATIVE. 
AN us Dei. 
ARGENTU . 


| DENARIUS. 


JuDpiciuMm,. 
PROBLEM. 
ExcomMUNICATO, 
HRE DE. 
INDELIBLE, 
CLERK. 
JUSTICE. 

LINE. 
MispEMEANOUR. 
DEMAIN. 

PAUSE. . 
RELIE vo. 

VoLT. 
APAGOGICAL,. 
OsTENSIVE. 
Demi. 


[OCULARES. 


SAPIENTIX. 
WATER. 

AR MA. 
AFFECTION, 
WorDp.' 
OBL1iqQuus. 
CERVICALES. 
OBLIQUE. 
Per Deſcenſum. 
DisT1ILLATION, 
RIENs. 

GLOBE. 
CuRve, and 
ORGANICAL, 
RE DU C TION. 
ANTECEDENT. 
SOIT fait. 
FoRCIBLE, 


(NUMBER, 
Dru, 


DIS 


Dun, Te. 

Devorion, Homage of. 
Dez w, mil. 

Dx w, Honey. 

DexTER, Bend. ; 
DrtxTER, Bend, party per. 
DiaBoLri morſus. 
D1iaBoiticum Parliamentum. 
Di AcoNx ATE. | 
Dia x, Diapaſon. 

Di AcoN AlL Barometer. 
DiaL, azimuth. © 

Di AL, catoptrical. 

Diar, declining, 

Dar, deinclining, 

D1ar, elliptical. 

Diar, horizontal, 

DrAls, polar. 

DraAls, refracted. 

Di ar, univerſal. 

Di AL, Ceck of, 

Diar, Plane of. 
DiAMETER, apparent, 
DIiaMETER, Figure of. 
DiamoNnp, fal/e. 


D1aPasoN. 


Di Ar ENTE. 


DiayuoRETiIC of Tn, 
DiAPHRAGMATIC Nerves. 


DiaTrs3aron, Diapaſan. 


DiazevcrTic S ligiſn. 
Di AZ EUGMENON Nete. 
DicraTor, Pro. 
Dicriox, obſcurity of. 

D. E, Aae. | 
Ditm, pA, 

WEN, Ich. 
D1ts, /i. 

DrzT, imperial. 
DirFERENCE, deſcenſional, 
DIFFERENCE, numerical, 
DiFFERENT, equi, 
DIFFERENTIAL Calculus, 
DiFForM Temperament. 
DicrtsTiNG Fire. 


- DiGrxITIEs, accidental. 


Dit Aanes. 

Dili novem{iles. 
DiminisSHED Angle. 
DimixnuTION, Diameter of. 
DiNxosTRATEsS's Quadratriæx. 
D1oCESAN Syned. 

Droc sk, Chancellor of. 
Diocese, Exarch cf. 
Dir Candles. 

Dir M.dals. 

DirrERE, pſeuds. 

Dirt Voir. 


Dix Ecir Confirmation. 


Di REC T etbed of Fluxions. 
DIRECT AAo. 


DikR ECT Percuſſion, 


Di REC Proprfition. 
Dix cr Line, ſucceſſion in. 
Dix EC TION, arch of. 


Di RECTION, converſe. 


DiRECTU u Dominium. 
DiscL AI ER, recto ſur. 
Discolp Al. 

Discovs. 


Dis EAsE, endemic. 


Der ASE, exotic. 

Dis EAsE, organical. 
DisEAsE 5 pericd ic. 
Dis AsR, prpelar. 
Disk As E; prelepitc. 
Disk As E, fimilar.” 
Dis E AsE, ſpurious. 
Dis E AsE, venereal, 


Dis Gust. 


Disj ux cr Afection. 
DrsjJuxcTive Hllagiſin. 
Die ERSILION, Point of. . 
11559LviNG Appropriation, 


fTs Deum. 
HoMAGE. 
MII DEW. 
| HJoN E. 
BEN D. 
PARTY. 
Morsvus. 
PARLIAMENTUM. 
DE AcoN Rx. 
Dr AP ASOoN Diaex. 
IBARO NET ER. 
AZIMUTH. 
CATOPTRICAL, 
DxecLiNniNG. 
DEINcLINING. 
ELLIPTICAL. 
HORIZONTAL. 
PoLAR. 
REFRACTED. 
UNIVERSAL. 
Coc k. 5 
PLANE. 
APPARENT. 
FiGURE, 
FALSE. 
- Dis-DIAPAsSON, 
| 3 SEMI-DIAP ASON, ahd 
C I ETRA-DIAPASON, 
SEMI-DIAPENTE, 
DIAPASON - DI APEN- 
TE, and 
D1isDIAPASON - DI A- 
LIN. [PEN TE. 
NERVE. [SARON, 
DiaPasoN=- DIATES- 
DisD1APASON - DIA- 
- TESSARON, - and 
SEMI-DIATESSARON, 
SY LLOGILSM. 
NETE. 
PrRo-DICTATOR, 
OrscuRiTty. 
SINE Die. 


Tee Pos r Diem. 


LEH Dien, 
FESTI. 
IMPERIAL. 
DESCENSIONAL, 
NUMERICAL. 
EQUIDIFFERENT. 
CALCULUS, 
TEMPERAMENT. 
FIRE. 
ACCIDENTAL, 
MANEsS. 
NovkEMsILEsS. 
Anett. 
DIAMETER. 
QUADRATRIX. 
SYNOD. 
CHANCELLOR. 
EXARCH, 
|CAanDLE. 
MrDaL. 
PSEUDO-DIPTERE., 
VoIR. 
ConFIRMATION. 
FLUXIONS. 
MooD. 
PERCUSSION, 
PROPOSITION, 
SUCCESSION. 
ARCH. 
CoNVERSE. 
DomiNnlum. 
REcTo. 


FLOWERS. 


ENDEMIC. 
ExoTIC. 
lOnGaAnrical, 
PERIODIC, 
PoPULAR. 
PROLEPTIc. 
SIMILAR. 
SPURIOUS, 
VENEREAL. 
DIST ASTE, 
AFFECTION, 
{1SYLLOGISM, 
Pol Nr. ; 
LAPPROPRIATION, 


tt. 


DrsTANCE, acceſſible. 
DisTANCE, znacceſſible. 
DisTANCE, . meridional, 
DisTANCE, Sun's. 
DisTANCE, Zenith, 
DisTANCEs and Rhumbs, 
DisTANT, equi. 
DisrILLAT ION of Brandy, 
DisTiLLATUM Acetum. 
DisTiNCT Small-pox, 
DiTcn, Tenaille of. 


D1iTONE, 


Divixa virgula, 
DivinaToORIUs Baculus. 


Divine Faith. 
Divine Fate. 
Divine Law. 
Diving Prebend. 
DivinITY, ſcholaſtic, 
Divisk. 

DivisoR, common. 
DivorRTiuUm, Cui ante. 
DiursxnaAL Arch. 
DoCTRINE of Sphere. 
Dod-Nails. 

Doss, lawing of. 
Dogs, worming of. 
DoGe, vice. 

Do- legged Stairs. 
DoLLaR, Rix. 


Exciccar tox. 


ABLE, Moral of. 
FACERE Kegalia. 

FACIA. 
FACIAS, fieri. 
Fact as, habere Seiſinam. 
Facias, levari. 
FACIAs, Recordari. 
FACIAS, ſcire. 
FACIAS, venire. 
FACIENDA Allocatione, 
FACIENDA Contributione. 
FACIENDA Converſione, 
FacitnDA Executione. 
FacitENDA Perambulatione, 
FAcIEN DA Reparatione, 
FAciEN DO atturnato. 
Facr, Covenant in. 
Fact, Releaſe in. 
FacTiTious Allum. 
FacTiTious Diamonds. 
FacTriTious Salt-petre. 
FactiTious Vermillion, 
FAacTivE Art. 
FAcro, de. 
FACTUM, nen eff. 
FACULTY of Advocates, 
FACULTIES, Maſter of. 
FACULENT. 
FAILING. 
FAIT, ſoit comme il gſt deſire. 
F AIT, riens paſſe par. 
FAITH, Article of. 
FaiTH, Confeſſion of, 
FALL, land. | 
FALL, wind, 
FALLEN, creſt. 
FALLIBLE. 
FALLO WING, tw. 
FALLows, ploughing of. 
FALSE Judgment. 
FALSE Medals. 
FALSE Propoſition, 
FALSE Root. 
FALSE Species. 
FALSE Suture. 
FALSE Deeds, Forger of, 
FALSIT v. 
FA Mobs. 
FAN, mounting f. 
FANCY. | 
FARM, Fee. | 
FARTHING, ſmoak, 
FASCIA. 
FASHIONS. 
FAST, hold. 


— 


ACCESSIBLE, 

IN ACCESSIBLE, 
MERIDION AI. 

JUN, 

ZENITH. 

CHART. 

FEQU1DISTANT, 

BRANDY. 

ACETUM., 

Pox. 

TENAILLE. 

D1APASON = D1Toy; 
D1sDtAPAs0N - ire. 

C NE, SESQUI-DtToyy 
ViRGULA, 

BacuvLvus, and 

VirRGULA. 

FaiTH. 

FATE. 

LAW. 

PRE EBEN D. 

SCHOLASTIC, 

Devise. 

CoMMoON. 

Cui ante. 

ARCH. 

SPHERICS, 

NaitL. 

LAWINO. 

WormM. 

Vice-Dege, 

STAIRS. 

RixDOLLAR, 


ExsiccAT ION. 


N  IMorar. 
REGALIA, 


| FACE, 


FIERI. 
SEISINAM, 
LEVARI. 
RECORDARI, 
„See SIRE, 
- VENIRE. 

ALLOCATIONE. 
CoNTRIBUTIONE, 
COoNVERSIONE, 
EXECUTIONE, 
PERAMBULATIONE, 
REPARATIONE, 
ATTURNATO, 
COVENANT, 
RELEASE. 
ALLUM. 
D1tAamonD. 
SALTPETRE. 
VERMILLION, 
[ARr. 
Poss Ess iN. 
Non #ft fadtun. 
ADVOCATE, 
MASTER. 
FECULENT. 
FAILURE. 
SoiT. 
RIENs. 
ARTICLE, 
Con F Ess10N., 
LAND-FALL. 
WIND-F ALI. 
CREST-FALLIN. 
INFALLIBLE. 


| TWwiFALLOWING. 


ProUGHING. 
JUDGMENT. 
MEDAL. 
PRO POS TIOR. 
RoorT. 
SPECIES. 
SUTURE. 
FORGER, 

| [FALSHOOD. 
INF A MOUS. 

| MoUuNTING. 
We PHANTASY-. 

| Fe e-farm. 
SMOAK. 
FACE. 
FARCIN. 
(Horp-TASsT. 


2 Far. 


— 


T. 
3 Waters. a 
MI TES. 
Far 0 S. Lazarus. 
FaTUUS, IgA. 
FAU CON. 
cox RX. 
3 . Reſignation in. 
AR anic. . 
12 A * F Purification. 
FE As Ts, moveable. 
FEATHER, Cut. 
FEE, alienating in. 
FEE, arriere. 
FEE, bar. 
FEE, baſe. 
Fee, frank. 
FEE, guaranty. 
Fee, hors de ſon. 
FEE, Knights. 
FEE, retaining. 
FEEDING Fiſßb. 
FEET, Crows. 
FEET, foundering in. 
FEIGNED Recovery. 
Felony, Miprijion of. 
FME, Baron and. | 
FEMoRIS Quadratus. 
FEMOR1S Re#tts. 
FENCE, Frampole. 
FENNE L-S-ed. 
FENNEL-Water. 
FEO DAL. 
F EOD AT AR. 
FOr TAM EN TI forma, 
FERI ſementinæ. 
FERM, frank. 
FERREA ulnd. 
FessE, party per. 
Fe vuD, deadly. 
Tr DAR 
FEUDATARY- 
FEUDUM. 
Ftupi apertura. 
FEVER, continent. 
FEveR, continued. 
FEVER, miliary. 
FEVER, military. 
FE VER, peſtilential. 
FE VER, purple. 
FE VER, putrid. 
FRE VER, ſecondary. 
FiaL, or For. 
FichAN T Flank. 
Fich ANT Line of defence, 
FipvuciaL Line. 
FIELD Officers. 
FirTH Pair. of Nerves. 
FirTH Rate. 
FiGnrTs, cleſe. 
Ficnr, Signals for, 
FiGURATE Deſcant, 
FicuRATE Hi/tory, 
FiGuRE, Academy. 
FioUREs, Arabic. 
FiGuREs, curvilinear, 
FiGURES, equal. 


| FiGURE, generating, 


FiGUREsS, hyperboliform, 
FiGURES, 1/operimetrical, 
FiGUREs, like. 
FicuREe, mixt, 
FiGuRR, plain. 
FIRE, prime. 
FicUREs, reciprocal, 
FicuRe, refidual. 
FiGcuRE, Ambit of. 
Fick, Meaſure of. 
FI ux E, Reduttion of. 
FiLE, half, Rear. 
Fittvs, Terre. 
FilLinG, Beam. 


FILLIxOS up of Vault. 
ILTRE, 


FINAL Execution, 
Five, ſuper, 

Fine, common. 

FINE, poſt. | 
Fixes, Chirographer of. 


K 
1 


FIN ES and Recoveries, Clerk of. 


Five, Note of. 
Fives, Tabling of. 


Vo . II. Ns, CLXVIL, - 


$ 


> See, 


b 


* 
WATER- 
FATHIMITES, 
LAZARUS, 
[GNIs. 
FALco . 
FALcoNx Rx. 
RESIGNATION. 
PAN IC Fear. 
PURIFICATION, 
MoveABLE. 
Cur. 
ALIENATE. 
ARRIERE. 
BAR Fee. 

BASE Fee. 
FRANK. 
GUARANTY. 
HoRs. 
KNIGHT. 
RETAINING. 
FISH. 

CRows Feet. 
FouNDERING. 
RECOVERY. - 
MI1$SPRIS1ON. 
BARORN. 
QUADRATUS. 
REcTvus., 
FRAMPOLE Fence, 
SEED. 
WATER. 
FEUDAL, 
FEUDATARY. 
CoNTRA formam. 
SEMENTINE., 
FRANK Ferm. 
ULNA. 


[PART per fee. 


DEADLY Feud. 


TFEODARY, 


FEE. 
APERTURA. 
CONTINENT; 
ConTINUED. 
M1LIARY. 
M1iLITARY. 
PESTILENTIAL., 
PURPLE. 
PUTRID, 
SECONDARY. 
PHIAL. 
FLANK. 


LINE. 


OFFICER. 
NERVE. 

RATE. 

CLOSE Fights. 
SIGNAL, 
DESCANT. 
HiSTORY. 
ACADEMY. 
ARABIC. 
CuRVILINEAR. 
| EQUAL, 
GENERATING. 
AyPERBOLIFORM. 
[SOPERIMETRICAL, 
LIKE. 

Mixr. 
[PLAIN. 
PRIME. 
RECIPROCAL, 
RESIDUAL, 
AMBIT. 
MEASURE. 
"REDUCTION. 
REAR half File. 
I'ERRE® Filius. 
BEAM filling. 
VAULT. 
FILTER. 
EXECUTION. 
SUPER-fine, 


IL COMMON. 


Pos r- ine. 
CHIROGRAPRHRER. 
CLERK. 

NorTE. 

Tan- ING, 


Fins), Capias pro. 
FINITE, Diſtreſs. 
FiniTE Propoſition. 
FiRDWITE. 
Fire-Works, artificial, 
FiRE chemiſe, 

FiRE, culinary. 
FIRE, naked. 

FIRE, olympic. 
FIRE, port. 

FIRE, I heel. 

FIRE, gilding by. 
Fire, Interdiction of. 
FirinG, Meaſure of. 
FIRMA alba. 
FIRMA Terra. 

FI RM Ejectione. 
FIRST efficient Cauſe. 
FirsT formal Notion. 
FIRST objective Notion, 
FIRST Rate. 

[Fi RST Tithe. 


FisH-Glue. 

FisHes, cruſtaceous, 
Fish, ſtock. 
[FisRER , coral. 
FisHiNG Line, Float of. 
FisSURE, contra. 
FisTULA Lachrymalis, 
FisTULovus Ulcers. 
FiTcHANT £lank, 
FiTCcHE', double. 
FIVE, Ombre by, 
FIVE, Rule of. 
FIXEDNESS, 

FixT Alkaly. 
FLAGON, Shot. 
FLAJOLET. 

FLANc. 
FLAN D ERS Blue 
FLANDERS Meaſure. 


FLANK, open. 
FLANE, Attack in. 
FLANKED Column, 
FLANKING Angle. 
FLANNEL. 

FLAT Baſtion. 
FLAr bottomed Meat. 
FLAT Roof. 

FLAT ine. 
FLATULENCY. 
Flax, Hurds of. 
FLEMISH Coins. 
FLEMISH Meaſures, 
FLEMISH Montes, 
FLEMISH Tyles. 
FLEXION of Knee, 


FLIGHTWITE. 
FLinT-Halls. 
FLOATSAM. 

FLORA, Field of. 
FLORENCE, 
FLORENCE, Barrel of. 


FLORETTE'E, 
FLORIANT. 

FLoR1D Attire. 

FLor1D Deſcant. 
FLORUM omnium, aqua. 
FLOTTA. 

FLOURISHED Freezers, 
FLOWER of Antimony. 
FLOWER of Tin. 
FLOWERS, Truſs of. 
FLOWERS, Wharls of. 
FLowERs, compound. 
{FLOWERS, cucullate. 
[FLowER, diſcous. 
FLOWERS, erect. 
FLOWER, falſe, 
FLOWERs, * 
FLOWERS, imperfect. 
FLOWERS, ingeminated. 
FLOWERS, paled. 
FLOWERS, perfect. 
FLOWERS, radicated. 
FLowERs, flamineous. 
FLowERS, uniform. 
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FirsT Year, Tree, pruning. 
FIRST Fruits, Remembrancer. 


FLANK, Angle, forming. 


FLORENTINE Thermometer. 


FLO 


{ 
VS 


$ 


FLEXURE, contrary, Point of, 


APIAS. 
D1iSTRE3s. 
PROPOSITION» 
FERDWITE. 
| ARTIFICIAL, 
CHEMISE. 
CULINARY. 
NAKED. 
OLYMPIC, 
PorRT. 
WHEEL. 
G1LDING. 
INTERDICTION. 
MEASURE. 
ALBA. 
TERRA. 
EJECTIONE. 
EFFICIENT, 


Nor tox. 


RATE. 

TIrRHE. 
PRUNING. 
REMEMBRANCER, 
GLUF, 

CRUST ACEOUS, 
Srock. 

CoR Al. Fiſhery. 
FLo Ar. | 
ConTRA-FISSURE, 
LACHRYMALIS. 
ULCER. 

FLANK. 

DovusLe Fitchse. 
OMBRE. 

RULE, 

FIXI T. 

ALEK AL. 
SHOT-flagon, 


1IFLAGEOLET. 


FLANK, 
BLUE, 
MEASURE. 
ANGLE. 


IO EN. 


ATTACK, 
COLUMN. 


= FLANEL. 


ANGLE. 


BASTION. 
MoarT. 
Roo. 


WINE. 


FLAr us. 
HukrDs, 
CoIN. 

Mr ASURE., 
Monty. 
TVLE. | 
GENUFLEXION, 
PoINT, Eee, 
FLEDWITE. 

W ALL. 

FLoTs0N. 

FiELD. 

FLoRIN. 

BARREL, | 
THERMOMETER, 
FLory. 
FLORINIANI, Y 
ATTIRE. 
DESscAxr. 

AqQUA. 

FLoTA. 

FREEZE. 
ANTIMONY, 
t 

T Russ. 

WuarkLs. 
ComPouND. 
CUCULLATE. 
Discovus, 

ERRECr. 

FALSE. 

FisTULAR. 
[MPERFECT. 
INGEMINATED. 
PALED. 

PERFECT, 
RADiCATED. 
STAMINEOUS, 
UNiFORM. 


FrowereD 


HEA 


FLowERED Crowns, 
FLOWING, over. 
FLowRY. 

FLuips, 22 of. 
FruTED Column. 
FruTEs, cabled. 
Fluri cs, Platband' of, 
FL.vux-Small pox. 

FLY H a Compaſs. 
Fry, bing. 

FozciAL Es. 
FoECUNDANS arina. 
Foc, Signals in, 

F OIL, counter, 

ForD, frank. 

FoL1A pennata, 

Fol tA pinneta. 
FoLIATED Tartar. 
FoLLOwIiNG Sedfions, 
For. 


ABENDO returns. 
HABHDALAH. 

HaBiTUAL Afent. 
HzRrEDIs raptu. 

H REDIS & Terre cuftodia. 
HaGa, Enur. 
HacBvur. 
Ha1R-Compeſſes. 
HAIR, Tour of. 

Harr Duration. 
Hal Files, Rear. 
HAL penny Bord. 
HALT ngared Cenfects. 
HALSER. 

Har, String. 
HALVYARDS. 

HAMac. 

Hamecn Cenfection. 
HamPeR. 

HamPER, Clerk of the. 
HamsSTRINGING, 
Hamvs. 

Haxcn. 

HAN D-mill. 
Hax p. ſato. 

HAN D-vice. 

HAND, bloody. 

HanD, ambling in. 
Hax ps, Impoſition of. 
Hax p, juft Appui of. 
HanG ont the white Hag. 
HanGinGs, Arras. 
HaRBOROUGH Company. 
Harp Pulſe. 

Harp Roe. 

Harp S:ap. 
HarDENING, Caſe. 
Hare's Eye. 

Hare, Trace of. 
Har MONICA Trias. 


HARANONICAI. 


HARMONICAL Hand. 
HARMONICAL Trumpet, 
Harmony, natural. 
HAaRPOCRATES. 
HARPONEER., 
HARPOOGN. 
HarrERS Ferm. 
HAT T ERS Furnace. 
HAvING, Medes of. 
HAUBERGEON. 
HAUr Our. 

HAW ARD. 

HawK, ragged, 
Hawk, ramage. 
HawK, weathering J. 
HAawSER, rouſing of. 
Hay, Truſs of. 
Hay, ad. 

Hare. 

He apD-brrough. 
HEAD, Beat. 
HEAD, Bolt. 
HEADS, Bult. 

He aps, foricd. 
HEAD, @#togs. 

HEAD, Movrs. 
HEALSFANG, 
HEARING Trumpet. 


\ 


"CRhRownN. 
OvERFLOWING., 
FLORY. 
ELASTICITY. 
Co lu. 

CABLE D Flutes. 


Pox. 

FLIE. 
FISHING. 
FECIALEsS. 
FARINA. 
SIGNALS, 
CoUNTERFOIL., 
FRANK old. 
PENN ATA. 
PINNATA. 
TARTAR. 
SECTION. 
|FoUNT. 


RETURNO. 
HABDALA. 
ASSENT. 
RAPTru. 
RECTO. 

EMIR haga. 
AARQUEBUSS. 
1 COoMPASSES. 
Tour. 
SCRUPLE. 
REAR half Files. 
BorD half-penny. 
CONFECTS. 
HAWSER. 
STRING-HALT. 
HALLIARDS. 
HAMMOCK. 
ConFECTION. 
HANAPER. 
CLERK. 
HAMELING, 
UNGULA. 
HAUNCH. 
MIII. 

SAW. 

VICE. 


See BLOOD. 


AMBLE. 
IMPOSITION. 
APPUI, 

FLAG. 

ARRAS Hangings. 
COMPANY. 
PULSE. 

1Roe. 

SOAP: 


| CasE-hbardening. 


EvE. 
TRACE. 
TRIAS. 


HanD. © 
TRUMPET. 
NATURAL. 


HARPINEER. 
HARPING- Iron. 
FORM. 
FURNACE. 
MopEs. 
HABERGION, 
Hook. 
HAYWARD. 
RAGGED Haul. 
RAM AGE. 
WEATHERING. 
RovsE. | 
Trvuss of Hay. 
W o0Dp-hay, 
Hay. 
BoROUGH, 
BEAK. 

| BOLT. 

BuLK. 
{ForRKeD. 
HoGSHEAD, 
Moor. 
HEALFANG. 
(TRUMPET. 


PLATBANDS of Flutings. 


CONTRAHAR MONI- 
CAL, and 


ENHARMONICAL., 


HER MHARPOCRATES. 


* 


5 HO R 


HE Ar, actual. 


(AcTUAL Heat, 
HEAT, Sand. SAND. 
HEAT, welding. WELDING, 
HEAVEN. MiDHEAVEN, 
HEDGEBOTE. HAV BO TR. 
HEDGE Halting. STALKING, 
HEICE T. | EiCETE®. 
HE1GHTH, acceſſible. ACCESSIBLE, 
HEIGHTH, inacceſſible. INACCESSIBLE, 
HEIGHTH of Atmoſphere. ATMOSPHERE, 
HEIR Co. ConEIR. 
HELPING Perbs. VERB, 
HE Mu, Hards of. HaRDs. 
HenRicus, Piger. PIGER. 
HEPATIC Vaters. WATER, 
HePAT1s, Anima. ANIMA. 
HERBS, cauliferous. CAULIFEROUs Herj; 
HEeRBs, gramineaus. GRAMINEOUS., f 
HERBS, polyſpermous. POLYSPERMOUs. 
HEeRETIC, negative. NEGATIVE Herttic, 
HERMETIC Column. CoLuux. 
HERMETIS trutina. TRU TINA. 
HEROPHILI fercular. ToRCULAR, 
HETEROGENEAL. | HETEROGENE0vs, 
HETEROGENEAL Number. NUMBER. 
HETEROGENEOUS Air. AIR, 
HETEROGENEOUS Continuity. Cox TINUITx. 
HHABAKKUK. HABAKKUK, 
HiCET@E. E1CcETE. 
HID E, green. GREEN Hide. 
Hisn Admiral. ADMIRAL, 
HIGH Airs. Al RS. 
Hicn Apparatus. | APPARATUS, 
Hicn Maß. Mass. 
Hicn 5 TREASON, 
HiGHER Geometry. GEOMETRY, 
HiGHeR Kinds, Circles of. CIRCLE. 
HiGHER Kinds, Cones 7. Cod RE. 
HicHER Kinds, Parabola's of. PARABOLA. 
HiPPARCHUs's Period. PRRIOPD. 
HirrOcRATIcUM Vinum. | Vinum. ; 
Hircinus Sanguis. SANGUIS, 
HisTORICAL Freexet. | FREEZE. 
HisToORICAL Types, Dye. 
HisTORY, natural, NATURAL? 
HiTH. HyTH. 
Hopoy, | HavuBovY. 
Hos6-Lice Wine. See WINE. 
HoLp Land in Peerage, JParnAce. 
Hop, Copy. Cop y-bheld. 
Hor p, Free. FREE. 
HoLDER, Copy. Cop x- holder. 
Hol DIN q, forcible. ForRCcIiBLE Holding, 
HoL Es, Loop. Loop Holes, 
HoLEs, Port. PoRT. 
HoLE, Scoper. ScoPER. 
HoLe, Well. WELL, 
HoLLAND Meaſure. Mxr ASURE. 
HoLLAND, Sleaſy. SLEASY. 
HoLLAND, States of. STATES. 
Hollow Baſtion. BASTION. 
HoLLow Column. | COLUMN. 
HoL y-Day Maſs. Mass. 
Hol War. WAX. 
HoL» Water, WATER. 
HoLy Week. WEEK. 
HoLy Virgin, Charity . CHARITY. 
HoLy Ghoſt, Maſs of. MAss. 
Hou AE, Receipt .. RECEIT of Homage. 
Hou AE, Reſpite of. RESPITE. 
HomiINEs Hindeni. HiNDENI. 
HoMINES quatuer prepoſeti. PREPOSITI. 
HoMMES prodes. PRODES. 
Homo legalis. LEGALIS- 
Homo ecce. | ECCE. 
HomoGENEAL Continuity. ConTINUITY. 
Ho MOLOGOUS Angle. ANGLE. 
HonoURARY Canons. CANON. 
HoNOURARY Games. GAME. | 
HoNnoOREM, appropriari ad, APPROPRIARE. 
Hoop, Rufter. RUFTER-hoed. 
HooDINGs. W HOODINGS. 
Hook, Ward. W ARD- Hook. 
HoRARY Circle. 8 
HoR AR Line. INE. g 
HoR1zoN, apparent. APPARENT Hun. 
HorRizONTAL Barometer. BAROME TER» 
HORIZONTAL Line. L1NE. 
HoRIZON TAL Needle, | NEEDLE. 
HoRNED Angle. ANGLE. 
HoRsSE-Guards, GUARDS. 
HoksE-radiſ- Mater. 1 WATER. 


— — COS — — — 


Hons! 


. c eee 


* 


HoksE'T Tail. 

8 Hos E, light. 
Honsx, punch. 
5 HoksE, ftalking. 
HoRsE, ſumpter. 
HoRsE, Heel of. 
HorsE, Major of. 
HoksE, Meaſure for. 
Hos E, rounding of. 
Hos E, rowelling of. 
Hos E, 1 
Horst, Wolves Teeth of. 
HorsEMAN, Heel of. 
Hor Batbs. 
Hor Diamargariton. 

: HoT Diatragacanth, 
5 Hor Waters. 

5 HorEL. 

a Hou - Climate. 

We Hours, medicinal. 
HouRs, forty, Prayers of. 
House of Health, 
Hovse, Alms. 

Hos, Compting. 
HousEe, Cuſtom. 
Hovse, Glaſs, fire. 
Hovse, Glaſs, furnace. 
HousE, green. 
HovusEe, muniment. 
HovsE, Peſt. 
Hos, Printing. 
Houss, round. 
Hovss, Trinity. 
HovusEe, Wych. 
Hovse, framing of. 
Housk, Honours of. 
Housks, Inſurance, Policy of. 
HovsE of Commons. 
Hovusts, Table of. 
HovsHoLD Officers, 
HUMAN Laws. 
Human Muſic. 
Human Upnea. 
HuNnGARY Green, 
Hur, common. 
HuRT, Hoof. 
HuyGENns's Level. 
HDR cor. 
HyDRAUL1C Column, 
HyDpRAULic Machine, 
HyDRAUL1cC Organ. 
HyDRAULI1C Statue. 
HyDRosTATICAL Ballance. 
HyEMAL Sol/ftice, 
HyoI1DEs. | 
HyPERBOLA, ambigenal. 
HYPERBOL A, diverging. 
HyPERBOLA's, equal. 
HyPERBOLA, equilateral, 
HyPERBOLA, nadated. 
HyPERBOLA, punctated. 
HyYPERBOLA, redundant. 
HYPERBOLEON, nete. 
HyyeErRCHEMATICO Style, 
HyPoTHECARY Debt. 
Hy PoTHETICAL Syllogiſm, 
HysTERIic Waters, 


ACENT Succeſſion. 
IamsBic, Galli, 
1 Chimney. 
AMBUs, Galli. 
JA AN Coins. 
JAPAN Silks. 
Jar AN Monies. 
IcanaToRUM Domeſticus. 
Iced Waters. 
Icy Ocean. 
Ip ious, Communication of. 
Jewirsn Year. 
ImPERIAL Vater. 
IMPRESSA vis. 
InarTIFICIAL Argument, 


InunDATION., 


ACEDONIAN Year. 
Mack AREL fibing. 
lacle. 
MapricaLgsco Style. 
AGDEBURG Centuries, 
AGISTERY of Antimony, 


1 


AG 


— — 


| 
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Tail. 
LicnT-Horſe, 
PUNCH. 
STALKING, 
SUMPTER. 
HEEL. 

MaJoR. 

Mr ASURE. 
RovunD. 
RowELLING, 
W1THERS, 
WoLvEes. 
HEEL. 

BaTH. 
DIiAMARGARITON. 
DiaTRAGACANTH., 
WATER. 
HosTEL. 
CLIMATE. 
MEDicinAl. 
PRAYER. 
HEALTH. 
ALMs. 
ComPTING. 
Cos ron. 
FIRE. 
FURNACE. 
GREEN- HOUSE, 
MuNIMENT. 
PESr. 
PRINTING, 
RounD. 
TRINIT V. 
Wycn- Houſe, 
FRAMING. 
HoN OUR. 
PoLicy. 
SPEAKER, 
TABLE. 
OFFICERS. 
Law. 

Music. 

UsN EA. 
GREEN. 

Com Mo. 

Hoof hurt, , 
LEVEL, 

Cor. 

CoLUMN., 
MACHINE, 
ORGAN, 
STATUE, 
BALLANCE, 
SoLSTICE. 
LolpEs. 
AMBIGENAL Hperbola. 
'IIVERGING., . 
EQUAL, 
EQUILATERAL, 
NoDATED. 
2UNCTATED, 
REDUNDANT. 
NETE. 

STYLE, 

DEBT. 
SYLLOGISM, 
WATER, 


SUCCESSION. 

GALLIAMBIC., 

CHIMNEY. 

(TJALLIAMBUS, 

ColN. 

SILK, 

MoNnEy. 

DomEesTICUSs., 

WATER. 

Ocean. 

CoMMUNICATION, 

YEAR. 

WATER. 

Vis. 

ARGUMENT, 
RivER, and OvkR- 
FLOWING, 


YEAR. 
FisHING. 
MAscLE. 
STYLE. 


ANrTIMuON T. 


bea 


MacisrERY of Sulpbur. 
MaAGisTRATE, curule. 
MAGNA Foſſa. 


MAGNET, arſenical. 
MacneT, Axis of. 
MAdNETICAL Azimuth. 


MAGNETICAL Needle. 


Macnum Cape. 
Macnvus Pſcas. 


ManoMETAN Epocha. 
Main, marine. 
Maps of Honour, 
Ma1Hem. 

MAI Campus. 

M ain Guard. 

Main, ouſter le. 
MAlok. 

MAjok, Canis. 
Major, Gaftricus, 
Major, Glutæus. 
Major, cbliguus capitis. 
MaJoR, obliguus oculi. 
Major Orders. 


MaJoR, Teres. 
MajoR, Urſa. 
MaJoREs, Barones. 
MAjoRES, Æadiles. 
MAKE ERS, Parcel. 
MaLE Plants. 
MAlrESE Montes. 


Ma N. 


Man, Generation of. 
ManEeR1o, /tatus de. 
MAN IF EST Acids. 
MAN IFESH Qualities. 
ManiroLD Propoſition. 
MANNOoR. 

M A NosSCOPE. 
MANou R. 
MANSARD Rey. 
MANUAL, Sign. 
MANUB1ARY Column. 


Manvus, dorſum. 
Manvus, intereſſei. 
Manus, perforans, 
Manvus, perforatus. 


MaRBLE, Sculpture in. 
Marc. | 
MaRrcH, counter. 
Mack, Order of. 
MARE, night. 
Maria, Ave. 
MARIA Balneum. 
MARINA Agua. 


MARINE. 


MARINE Barometer. 
MARINE Fountain. 
MARINE Freezes. 
MARINE Rainbow. 
MARINE Trumpet. 


| MARINE Provoſt. 


MacNntETICAL Direction. 
MAGNERTICAL Meridian. 


MANI Rotuli Ingroſſator. 


Ma jon, rectus internus capitis. 
M a joR, rectus externus capitis. 
MaJoR, ſerratus anticus. 


MAMMILLARIS Areola. 
MAMMILLARES Carunculæ. 


MARBLE, Moſaic work of. 


MAR 


MAaGnNATUM, Scandalum, 


MacniTUuDE of the Earth, 
MACNITU DE of the Stars, 
MacNniTUpDE, apparent. 


7 
; 


MANUFACTORY, Woollen.. 
MANUFACTURE of Cloth. 
MANUFACTURE of Needles. 
MANUFACTURE of Paper. 
ManuFACTURE of Parchment. 
MANUFACTURE of Porcelain. 


f 


| 


4 See) 


SULPHUR, 
CuruLe Migiſtrate. 
Foss A. 

Sc AN DALU M. 
ARSENICAL Magnet. 
AXIS, | 
AZIMUTH. 
DiRECT1ovn. 
MEri1Dian, 
NEEDLE, 

EARTH, 

STAR, 
APPARENT, 
CAPE. 

Pso As. 

In O ROSSA TOR» 
EPOCHA. 
MERMAID. 
HoNOUR. 

MAH IM. 

CAM us. 

GUARD. 

OusrER. 

MAVOR. 

CaNis. 
(JASTRICUS, 
GLUTAZAUsS. 


OBLiQVUUS 
ORDER. 
RECTUS. 


SERRATUS, 
T'ZRES. 

URSA. 

BARON. 
A.DILES. 
PARCEL Makers, 
PLANT. 

MoN Ex. 
AREOLA. 
CARUNcULxX. 
ALDERMAN. 
CHAIRMAN. 
EALDERMAN. 
{ FRIENDLESS-MAN, 
GAVELMAN, 
GENTLEMAN, 
HEBBERMAN, 
Hop MAN. 
JoURNEY MAN, 
LAYMAN. - 
MussULMAN, and 
YEOMAN, 
(GJENERATION. 
STATUS de manerig. 
Acr pb. | 
QUALITY. 
PROPOSITION, 
Mano, 
MANOMETER, 
Mal Nou. 

Roo. 

SIGN. 

CoLU. MN. 
WooLLEN. 
CLoTH. 
NEEDLE, 
PAPER. 

PARCHM ENT. 
PoRCELAIN, 
DoRsvu nr. 

IN T EROSSE T. 

PR RFORANs. 
PERFOR ATUS. 
Mosaric. 
SCULPTURE. 
MARK. 
CouNTER-March, 
ORDER. 
N1icnT-Mare. 
AVE-MARIA. 
BALNEU Uu. 

AQUA. 
STRANSMARINE, and 
ULTRAMARINE. 
BAROMET ER. 
FoUNTAIN, 
FREEZE. 


[RAIN BOW. 


TRUMPET. 


PRrovosT, 


MARINUM 


N 


ManrinuM Vinum, 
MARINUS Palms. 
Mar1TAGii FValore. 


MARE. 


MARKET, Clerk of. 
MARRIAGE, frank. 
MARRIAGE, ſolemn, 
MARRIAGE, Bang of, 
MARRIAGE, Forfeiture of. 
MARRIAGE, frank, tenant in. 


IN ABINAnAR, Epocha of. 
N NIA. 
Nalps. 

Nats, clamp. 
Nails, port. 
N.A1PER's Bones. 
NAK ED Stalk. 
NaAP1ER's Bones, 
Narium, fetor. 
N as1, Columna. 
Nas, Conftrifores, 
N as1, Dilatatores. 
Nas, Dorſum. 
Nas, Elevator. 
Nast, Globulus. 
Nara. 

NATANT. 


NAri, Peſt. = 


NarTions, quatre. 
Narive Allum. 

| Narive Arſenic. 
NaTive Cinnabar. 
NarTive Faſils. 
NArIvE Sulphur. 
NaTUR@# Curio}. 
NaTuR@&, Minima. 
NATURAL Agents. 
NATURAL Arbors. 
NATURAL Aftrolegy. 
NATURAL Canon. 
NATURAL Colcothar. 
NATURAL Confumption- 
NATURAL Dalivery. 
NATURAL Divination. 
NATURAL Evil. 
NaTURAL Father. 
NATURAL Flying. 
NATURAL Forms. 
NATURAL Foundation. 
NATURAL Fruits. 
NATURAL Glands. 
NATURAL God. 
NATURAL Grace. 
NATORAL Hunger. 
NATURAL Lacca. 
NATURAL Litharge. 
NATURAL Month. 
NATURAL Obligations. 
NATURAL Perfection. 
NATURAL Pheſpheri. 

' NATURAL Ports. 
NATURAL Peftures. 
NATURAL Quantity. 
NATURAL Religion, 
NATURAL Read. 
NATURAL Salt. petre. 
NATURAL Theology. 
NATURAL Vermilion. 
NATURAL Vine. 
NATURALIA Prima. 
NATURALS, nan. 
NATURE of Air. 
NATURE of Comets. 
NAVvAl. Architecture. 
Navar Army. | 
Navar Fountain. , 
Navar Piuch, 
NavicuvLaais F:/a. 
Navy, Surveyor ef. 
Navy, Tres of. 
NavrTica Pyxis. 
NAZAREANS. * 
NEALING of Porcelain. 
NECESSARY Novation. 
NecessITaAs Trina. 
NRGATION IS Medium. 
Ne GATT VE Demonſtration. 
NEGaTive' Propr/ſition. 
NEGATIVE Theorem, 


E 
; 


[Vixun, 

Pu Luo. 

VALORE. 
CounTER<- Mark, and 
Hal r-Mark. 

CLERK. 

FRANK Marriage. 

SoLEMN. 

BANNs. 

FORFEITURE. 

TENANT. 


EPoCHA of Nabonaſar. 
NENIA. © 
NAI Abs. 
CLAMP. 

PORT. 
NEPERS. 
STALK, 
NEPERS. 

FOE TOR, 
CoOLUMNA, 
ConSTRICTORES, 
DiLATATORES. 
Doksuu. 
ELEVATOR. 
(3LOBU LUS, 
NATTA-. 
NAILANT. 
PosT-NATI. 
QUATRE Nations, 
ALLUM. 
ARSENIC, 
CINNABAR, 
FossI L. 
SULPHUR, 
ACADEMY. 

Mi N IMA. 
AGENT. 
ARBOR. 
ASTROLOGY, 
CANON, 
CoLcorHAR. 
CONSUMPTION, 
DELIVERY. 
1 


—_— EviL. 


FATHER, 
FLYING, 
FoRM. 
FOUNDATION, 
FRUIT. 
GLAND, 
Good. 
GRACE. 
HUNGER, 
LACCA. 
LITHARGE. 
MoxTuH. 
OBLIGATION, 
PERFECTION, 
PHosSPHOR 1. 
PoRT. 
PoSTURE. 
QUANTITY. 
RELIGION. 
RoaD. 
SALT-PETRE. 
THEOLOGY. 
VERMILION, 
WINE. 
PRIMA. 
NoN-NATURALS. 
AIR. 

CoMeErT. 
ARCHITECTURE, 
ARMY. 
FoUNTAIN. 
PiTcH. 

Foss A. 
SURVEYOR of the Navy. 
TREASURER. 
Py x1s, 
NazaARITES, 
PORCELAIN. 
NovaT10N. 
TRI NoPD A. 
{MEDiun. 
DEMonsSTRATION. 
PROPOSITION, 
UTHEOREM, 


— 
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| PLEA, double. | | 


|PoroNn. 
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[Nr TEN Eſcape, r 
NePHRITIC Haters. WATER. 
ACE, in. In Pace. 
Pacis Oſculum. OscuLuM, 
Pacis ſecuritate. SECURITATE, 
PaD-Saddle. SADDLE. a 
PAGAN's Fortification. FoRTIFICATION, 
PAGNOTE, Mount. Mor Pagnete. 
PAILLIER. PALLIER. 
PAINS, after, AFTER-Pains, 
Pains, nocturnal. NocTURNAL. 
PAINTERS Glaſs Furnace, FURNACE, 
PAINTING of Porcelain. PORCELAIN. 
PAL, Fendue en. FENDUE en Pal, 
PALATI11 ſacri quæſtor. QUASTOR, 
PALEING. | PALING. 
PAL ED, counter, CouNTER-paled. 
PALL. | PALLIUM, 
PALM, Oil of. OIL Palm, 
PAN-T1les. TrrE. 
PLANT, annual. ANNUAL Plant. 
PLANT, capillary. CAPILLARY. 
PLANT, capſulate. CAPSULATE. 
PLANT, corniculate. CORNICULATE, 
PLANT, corymbiferous. CoRYMBIFEROUs, 
PLANT, cucurbitaceous. CUCURBITACEQUs, 
PLANT, dorſiferous. DoRs1FEROus, 
PLANT, exotic. | Exor tic. 
PLANT, frumentaceous. FRUMENTACEovs, 
PLANT, imperfect. [MPERFECT, 
PLANT, pentapetalous. PENTAETATOus. 
PLANT, ſenſitive. SENSITIVE, 
PLANT, tergifetous. TERGIFOETOUs, 
PLANT, ambelliferous. UMBELLIFEROUS, 
PLAxrs, Diſeaſes ef. Disk Ask. 
PLANTS, Parenchyma of. PARENCHYMA. 
PLANTA capitate. CAPITATE. 
PLANT capreolatæ. CAPREOLATE, 
PLANTA fundus, FuNDUS. 
IMPLANTATION, and 
PLANTATION. I FRANSPLANTATION., 
PLANTING. REPLANTING, 
[PLATE-Glaſs, GLASS. 
PLATFOND. PLAFOND, 
PLAT1C Appects. ASPECT. 
PLEA, counter. 


PLE A- vod, Court, 
PLEAS, Clerk of. 
PLEAS, common, Prothonotary of. | 


PLEAD. 
PLEAD in Arreſt, 
PLEBEIL Adiles. 
PLEDGE, ſafe. | 
PLEGGERY. | 
PLEOIIS acquietandis. 
PLEVIN, non. 

PLEXUS meſentericus. 
PLINTHS, Courſe of. 

PLOT, counter. 

PLOTTOON. 

PLOUGH, Peace of. 

PLOUGH, trenching, 
PLUMBERS Furnace. | 
Pluus Level. | 
PLUMB-LINE. 

PLUMB-RULE. > 
PLUME #llum. 

PLURA, YQuz. 


PNEUMATICAL, Zhdraulo, |}. 


Poem, Action of. 
PoENA, Sub. 
PotNna falionit. 


PoETICAL Eltgancies. 
PoETICAL Licence. 
PotTICAL Numbers, 
PoETICAL Pleiades. 
POETRY, dithyrambic. 


UADRABIL1S Te2ſ{uds. 
QUADRANT, Gunter”s. 
QUADRANT, ſinicul. 
QUADRANT, triangular. | 
QUADRATA, Caro Muſculoſa. 
QUADRATE, ſeſqui. | 
QUADRATIC Parabola. 


QUA 


Seeg COUNTER-PLEA, 


QUADRATURE Curve. 


— ——— — 


Woop-Plea Court. 
CLERK. 

ProT HONOTARY. 
DovuBLE. 
IMPLEAD. 
ARREST. 
AEDILES. 
SAFE-Pledze. 
PLEDGERY. 
ACQUIETANDIS$. 
NoNn-PLEVIN. 


CouRSsE of Plinths, 
CoUNTER-PLOT, 
PLAT TOON. 
PEACE. 
TRENCHING. 
FURNACE. 
LEVEL. 


PLUMMET, 


ALLUM. 
Qu=z plura. 
HyDRAULd - PNEU- 
MATICAL, 
ACT1ON. 
[SUBPOENA. 
iTario. 
PzAN. 
ELEGANCY. 
L1CENCE. 
NUMBER. 
PLEIADES. 
DiTHYRAMBIC. 


TEsrupo. 
GunTER's Quadrant. 
StNIc al. 
TRTANCULAR. 
CARO, N 
SESQUIQUADRATE» 
PARABOLA. 
LCURYE.. 


* 


Ms ENTERIC. . 


* 
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QvAaDRATUS pronator Radii, 
QUADRUPLE winding Stairs, 


QuzsT0R, Pro. 


ä 0 1 


ä ** 
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ABBATIC Tear. 
SACCHARINE Allum. 
SACERDOTAL Crown. 
SACERDOTAL Title. 
SACRAMENTALIS Lex, 
SACRED Buildings. 
SACRED Criticiſm. 
SACRED Diptychs. 
SACRED Games. 
SacktD Hiſtory.” 
Sacri Palatii queſtor. 
SACRIFICES, Xing of. 
SAcRoORUM, Duumviri. 
Sacrxum' Os, Nerves of. 
Szxv1s abſolutio a. 

SAIIL- yards. 

Sail, Bunt . 

SAL, cut. 

Sail, drift. 

SA1L, fore. 

SA1L, preft. 

SAILS, ſhort. 

SAILING, middle Latitude. 
SAILING, oblique. 
SAILING, parallel. 
SAILING, plain. 
SAILING, right. 
SAILLANT. 


SAinTs, Maſs . 


mY 
9 
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Vo L. II. 


Ne, CLXVIII. 


See 


SAL 


Paoxa rok. 
SrAIR. 
PROQU ASTOR, 


YEAR. 
ALLUM. 
CROWN, 
TITLE. 
LEX. 
BUILDING. 
CRITICISM, 
DyPTYCHs: 
GAME. 
HisTORY. 
QU @STOR, 
KING. 

Du uuvixI. 
NERVES. 
ABSOLUTION, 
YARD. 
Bur. 
Cur. 
Dr1FT. 
FoRE. 
PREST. 
SHORT. 
MiopLE Latitude. 
OBLIQUE. 
PARALLEL, 


|PLAiN, 


RI GEHT. 


SALIANT, 
Mass. 


SAINTS, Suffrages of. 
SAIQUE. 

| SAK. 

SAL Enixum. 

SALADE, 

SALE by Inch of Candle, 
[|SALE, Bill of. 

SALE, Port. 
SALIENS, pundtum. 
SALIENT, counter. 
SALINE Vaters. 
SALIQUE. 
{[SALLAD. 

SALLET, 

SALMON Fißbery. 
SaLPINGZ#Us, Palate. 
SALT Fißb. ; 

SALT of Lead. 

SALT of Tartar, 
SALT of Tin. 
SALTPETRE. 

SALT, Spirit of. 
SALT, Attic. 

SALTS, eſurine, 
SALTs, neutral, 
SALT, white. 
SALTANS, Capra. 
SALTED Hide. 
SALVAGE. 

SALVE, Japon. 
SAMBUCINUM, Acetum. 
SANCTIFYING Grace, 
SAND, caſting in. 


— 
ä 
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SAN 


ts 


> See 


SUFFRAGE, 
SAICK. 
Sac. 

EN Ixvuu. 
SALE T. 
CANDLE, 
BILL. 
PoRTSs AL E. 
PuncTuM. 
CoUuNTERSALIENT; 
WArER. 
SALic. 


SALET, 


Fi3HERY. 
PALATOSALPING AU% ' 
Frsn. . 
LEAPD. 

TARTAR. 

Tin, 

REFINING, 

SPIRIT, 

ATTIC. 

E$SURINE. 
NEUTRAL, 

WuirTE. 

CAPRA. 

HI DE. 

SAVAGE. 

W# arPon-/alve, 
ACETUM, 

GRACE, 

CASTING, 


—yy— — 
— 


— 
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